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PREFACE 

One  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  provide  in  compact 
format  a  decade  of  literary  history  hitherto  inaccessible  to  re- 
searchers in  nineteenth-century  American  culture.   Another  is  to 
demonstrate  the  tenacity  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott  and  Tran- 
scendentalism during  the  period  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poetry,  and 
to  account  for  their  resurgence  in  our  own  day.   Used  with  my 
two-volume  Concord  Harvest,  this  volume  will  offer  students  a 
vast  body  of  primary  materials  out  of  which  they  may  carve  new 
studies — especially  theses  and  dissertations.   To  illustrate  the 
possibilities,  I  have  just  drawn  from  these  resources  (and  sent 
to  press)  F.  B.  Sanborn's  ungathered  Lectures  on  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  which  will  recover  his  neglected  criticism  and  en- 
hance his  significance  for  American  letters. 

Obviously  I  have  not  been  able  to  handle  bulky  folios  of  news- 
papers for  the  two  thousand  or  more  reports  here  recorded.   That 
task  would  have  discouraged  even  Psyche's  helpers!   The  contents 
of  Response  derive  from  the  surviving  scrapbooks  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library — a  fact  that  accounts  for  some  of  its  limita- 
tions.  The  Victorian  paste-ups  are  often  badly  mounted  and  faded, 
most  of  them  needing  rearrangement.   The  year  1879,  moreover,  is 
weekly  represented,  and  the  album  for  1883  has  been  lost.   In  or- 
der to  achieve  maximum  clarity,  I  secured  three  sets  of  blow-ups 
from  the  filmstrip  and  then  selected  from  them  to  create  satisfac- 
tory and  sequential  master  pages  for  the  press — a  long  and  frus- 
trating taskl   To  present  such  a  collection  in  a  single  volume — 
not  too  b ulky  to  handle  or  too  expensive  for  libraries  and  schol- 
ars— was,  moreover,  another  problem.   Though  a  magnifying  glass 
will  be  necessary  for  some  close  reading  of  the  following  pages, 
the  generous  nineteenth-century  headlines  will  offer  enough  analy- 
sis of  contents  to  lead  most  users  to  what  they  desire  to  find. 
(I  currently  possess  folio  blow-ups  which  can  be  conveniently  xer- 
oxed for  easier  reading  or  transcription.   These  I  intend  soon  to 
deposit  in  an  accessible  research  center.) 

The  literary  historian  will  appreciate  not  only  the  reports  of 
the  lectures,  the  concrete  descriptions  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
detailed  circumstances  of  delivery — but  also  the  priceless  discus- 
sions that  followed  most  of  the  programs,  communicating  new  memora- 
bilia of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Channing,  Alcott,  the  Brook  Farmers,  and 
others.   Men  like  Charles  Malloy,  who  popularized  Emerson's  poetry 
and  who  have  hitherto  been  ghosts  in  American  scholarship,  will 
emerge  from  these  pages  in  lifelike  portraits.   One  will  occasion- 
ally encounter  bibliographical  references  to  discourses  published 
in  periodicals.   (Some  of  the  literary  papers,  and  most  of  the  1885 
lectures,  for  example,  found  their  way  into  ten  volumes  of  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy l) 

I  owe  special  thanks  to  Mrs.  Marcia  E.  Moss,'  Reference  Librar- 
ian of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  for  indispensable  help 
during  the  five-year  labor.   The  Photographic  Services  of  Harvard 
University  graciously  filmed  the  difficult  notebooks,  and  the  Xerox 
Reproduction  Centers  in  New  York  made  three  attempts  (with  varying 
focuses)  to  bring  the  clippings  from  a  closeted  death  to  what  I  hope 
may  be  an  open  immortality  I   Nequid  pereat! 

Hartford,  Connecticut  K*  W'  C' 

Michaelmas,  1974 
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Concord  Summer  School,'  1879. 

Mr.  Alcott's   Classes,  (9  A.  M.,)  July  15,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31.      August  5,  7,  12,  13. 
Mrs.  Cheney's  Classes,  (3  P.  M.,)  July  15,  22,  29.     August  6,  13*. 

(9  A.  M.,)  July  16,  23,  jn.     August  6,   14. 
Pfof.  Harris's  Classes,  (3  P.  M.,)  July  16,  17,  18,  21,  23,.  24,  13.  '28.     August  4*.  5. 
Dr.    Jokes's    Classes,     (9  A.  M.,)  July  18,  21,  25,  28.    August  1,  4,  8,  II,  IJ,  it 
Mr.  Wasrov's  Classes,  (3  P.  M.,)  July  30,  31.     August   1,  7,  8,  if,  12,  14,  IS,  r&t. 

Mr.  IIicginsok's  two  Lectures,  (9  A.  M.,)  Julr  19,  36. 

Prof.  Peirce's         "  "  (2.30  P.  M.,)  July  19,  26. 

Mr.  Davidson's      "  "  (9  A.  M.,)  August  2,  of. 

Mr.  Sanborn's        "  "  (3  P    M.,)  August  9;  (9  A.  M.,)  August  16. 

Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture,  (3  P.  M.,)  August  2,  (at  the  Second  Parish  Vestry.) 

Dr.  Bartol's  "  (3  P.  M.,)  August  18. 


The  Clm-aer,  meet  at  the  ORCHARD  HOUSE,  tmpt  At  font  erraiae>  tefarss, 
(August  4,  i),  13,  16,)  vAiVA  Kill  be  girt*  in  ike  Second  Parish  Vestry,  m  H'sfin  Sirtti. 
The  Classet  may  close  at  11  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  and  will  not  be  continued  beyond  11.30 
A.  M.  and  5.15  P.  M. 

All  the  Course  Tickets  have  now  been  taken.  Single  Tickets  may  be  bought  at 
II.  L  Wiiitcomb's,  Concord,  and  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  any  time  during 
the  School  Sessions,  at  the  following  prices:  — 

One  Ticket,        ....  tjO  cents. 

Packaoes  op  Six  Tickets,   -  $2.60 

"     Twelve  Tickets,      4.00 

F.    B.   SANBORN, 
Concord,  July  at,  1879.  Secretary  of  the  Fmculty. 

•At  2.30  P.  M.  fAt  7.30  P.  M. 
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£Ut-X/09J.  tt? 

TSTJC  SOX,  W.  T7«IA«Br»-S  1DDUH, 
**•  «s«ss»» awaatastja*  Luis  a*4  Sr.ik 
sa  M.S.i.  Unsuu-AlnMip  •*  Clas- 
•ssaiMwassstoAU  Eacls^  njisalaa  m 

I-1 ■*—  '"-Tim  l-.uismni 

TalsaT»ia(*assessa«a<  suialr  kr  as  a4- 
arass  or  las  sum.  WUIUss  T.  UarrM  af  as.  Laals 
asoa'Tks  riaasaCLaua  aa4  eras*  la  Issn 
EeDealtos."  la  kls  aaaalat  iisliasn,  sllaaiaa 
sa  Iks  Issaonaaea  t  la*  prassat  la  ska  aallstsuoa 
af  »r*rf  BMUrMaal.ka  srss.ausl  ska  trait  taat 
tWkrsMat  is  lbs  ssssaiiisit  rasnsaslea  of  tka 
•wmIMiiiiss  at  tas  past  aa4  asw  taa  aadarstoaad 
fsim  al  tas  (stars.  Kotklac  »saass  aval  ssasas 
10  raahas  asors  aarfastir  ska  Msal  srklek  is  taa  s» 
trra  eoersa  at  taa  praeass.  Tkaaaw  aalsraasssi 
IkayrlalprodoetatlMMsal  aa<at  taannlssl 
■arattaf  IM  past:  aaaeatks  saw  aslstsasi,  si 
tka  aatara  at  tka  assa,  anal  sa  a  ssara  assnraM 
mllsiUaa  at  tka  Msal  at  Mstarr.  Wkaa  aaa  kas 
bakitkasai  kssssslf  so  ska  abssrysbaa  tt  tka 
wstklsES  1  rroTlasaei  aa  a  ansa  seato,  sa  sea 
riots  aaa  RMre  alseara  bis  poraose  Ml  aslaasa  at> 
talis.  Mr.  Mania  una  spake  of  tka  wark  at  ska 
euaestor  as  subject  sa  laleraal  »a4  aataraal 
ebaoits.  saa  as  usbls  to  Iks  tnterfereaee  oi  iksss 
wkoaoaot  ssstrttssa  Ma  prssoplas,  ssa  ass 
lank  tka  aeeessltr  1  rts  katig  stadlee  scMatla- 
asllr.  Tsrokaias  af  sriaauac  lavsuesusa  are 
apaa,  arcaalssissa  ibi  aoarsa  aff  atadf,  aa4tka 
■attar  «as  tka  steels!  sakfcMS  af  ska  asaaaag. 
•Iswa  Bisa's  worM  aitss-isM  aaa,  kaaaaf,  a 
sjerM  af  aaiara  saa  a  world  af  kssssa  sssata- 
rt    b>     inaur)     last     tba 


at  tka  roarsa  af  siaa*  akaaht  kmisai 
Ikasa  aklca  stn<  kssl«M  lota  tkasa  swa 
raahas.  rust  ara  tka  kraaikas  wassa  atra  Is  slaw) 
lata  la*  paoaoaissa  aao  i«»s  at  aaiara.  saa  use 
rtlsiwa  iMim  to  ana's  aeeanlilsa,  aasT  ssara  sa 
Ittfaca  Ittsa  to  oht  itivlos.  Tka  ssosl  isaMasasl. 
al  ickbcs  ol  aatoro  Is  sssifcraialios.  wkalts 
«.oio:«.o  10  ill  aaiara  s*  lbs  loRfrsl  ooaaiuoa  of 
I  s  »KMlrac«  sad  Isoclloui  It  wslksmsitosl  >s«. 
Maibiajsttc*  lotBSUlalcl  1st  aatara  of  ttass  aaa 
Shsos  It  I"  aoyloai  last  asaVl  coasrol  of  attars 
m  coidiiloasl  sooa  s  kaowlcurs  of  ataibaatailei. 
sbd  ust  s  kuoaltdK*  ol  atstkamsues  li  assful  to 
strrr  buaiaa  btroi.  lbs  seieaeaa  wblca  srs  ol 
srssi  scivlcstoaiBB  la  esIbIbe  s  swstrrj  orrr 
aators  Sll   srliaatatK,  tsooMUf ,  aatursl  Ualarf 

UoVu»?!r*«atKai  af  tka  ataaias  Ust  ratals  prt 
asanrr  to  otsa  ■  tasra  Is  s  1st  graatsr  alysniij  of 
evuiloa,  sad  la  tka)  *aM  tka  assst  tajanaeeesaar- 
■auata  are  sstacarstaa.  Taere  la  a  radical  duiar- 
aaea  batatas  taa  asoaea  of  eutaaee  at  UOaci 1  la 
tka  world  of  aatara  eafl  tklass  la  tba  verb!  al  ka- 
sssa  lailltatlaaa.  Ssasa  paraapuoa  ssar  sppra- 
kaad  tka  sartoos abMcia  la^tnaa  aad lisus,  W 
tbron  af  ainht  esa  be  sitprabaadsw  ootr  o»  rsfloo- 

lloa.     Sll  kaaum  UUArtaUOwS  ara  lanalolo,  lalpar- 

esptlbla  tblan  to  tka  saosas,  sad  ennuad  oaljr 
br  rrlsellasT  Maa  klaitaU  ss  s  trwa  ladlyldasl 
aaltat  pertlcalai  sad  aalrarsal  la  oaa,  sad  aaass 
steoasaoas.  Ma  is  tkarefera  espsbss  af  odststioa 
sod   stlf-sttalopemt.      Maa,  as  aa  aoocanys 


being,  u  rocb  tbroocb  the  power  to  express  Hi 

K aerie  bslac  (tbst  wbfeb  sppsrtsios  to  sisoeo— 
s  too.  of  bis  parsonslltjr)  ra  partlcDlsr  objacti  as 
coavsnttoBSj  sraibols,  sod  to  realise  tke  tires  ra 
lostluitloBS.  TBls  symbol  aisklay  setlyllr  asskas 
Bot  only  works  of  art,— lbs  works  of  sreatteetare, 
sculpt  ore,  Delating  snd  nosier—  bot  It  ssskas  slao 
tba  word  sad  creaias  UaEOSte. 

Br  coaiaion  cobssbi  tba  stedjr  of  laBCBaga  kas 
bece  ntsde  tbs  eeatrsl  braeea  bs  tba  eeeras  af 
sisdt  to  tka  icbooli  of  sll  elytlsssd  aslltal.  It  Is 
tiurht  ss  enboftapkf,  stjraelocj,  syatsz,  pra- 
aodr  and  rbetsrle.  Taa  BCMaea  of  laacusga  ^s 
C0B3BWB  to  bU  bomss  ewlt&ra.  Mslkaostloo  aa- 
Rblea  rosu  to  cosjblDS  00s  object  ib  astara  wlta 
sootbtr;  laafosf a  aoablei  oaa  BUB  to  COSBMas 

•ilbauotbar, sad  ibna  to  usnieipsts  la  tba  wis- 
dom aod  cxperrsat.e  of  bit  fellows.  It  Is  a  aaosi. 
any  tor  arerr  roso  to  ots  tka  sxaaneaea  Bad  sis. 
doss  01  oikers.  Msibemellci  sod  nstarsl  soi- 
ebce,— eoajblaaiwB  of  aatorsl tblosi;  IsagasEa, 
splrltusl  corabtostloa ;  tbsta  srs  lbs  radlaaealary 
biaacbet  of  borasa  collars,  sad  tber  torsi  tka 
twoessenllsl  brsaebes  sf  laumaotasl  adaeauoa 
Intbescbool.  Bomo  sducstors  ksya  tsilad  to  aaa 
tbe  parsmooot  iBaporuoee  ot  IsoKusra  la  sdact- 
tioB.  Tbey  say  tt  11  obvlOBS  taat  tka  aosaaea  of 
tbiBts  ll  aiore  laaponaot  tbas  ibst  of  words;  tost 
we  tboold  bars  more-of  tbe  f  orroer  la  sesools  ss  J 
Ism  01  tbs  latter.  Tbls  plaaalbls  ylew  strrsett 
Ona.cUsBy  bsesaia  It  Iseealeaaiy  aoppraasas  tka 
aatHbesta  of  natara  sod  human  aatsra.  Bat 
these  srs  ss  truly  tbrngt  of  asisd  asotassuar,  aad 
tba  roost  Important  are  tkese  lass  ansa  treat  taa 
scarry  ol  tbe  bamsa  win.  Tksj  art  Us  ereatkau 
or  comMBStlaa,  or  at  least  a  Jotat  pradaat  mt 
It  w.ib  tbs  tnleuecl.  ■  iwsep  (Aest  swsr 
aaa  ran  sweep  swsy  st  aaea  tka  aatlra  faerie  at 
kusisB  lreedoBi,  snd  assa  alts  dewa  fatBaasbas 
of  kls  elyUisstloa  a  sqasltd  asysge.  Wbat  ara 
arta,  sctaroees,  rslisiea.  tba  reeoutlows  »t  tka 
family,  tka  aula  sad  dyll  society  bet  sptrrkssl 
tbioji,  wbtek,  tkongb  mylslble  szeapt  to  tka  era 
of  reasoa,  ara  yet  mots  real  lb  sua  tbsa  taa  ssa- 
terlal  world  aronad  kiss  T  Tbs  aecavailoa  aad  ra- 
eoeaiuoa  of  will  power  as  disUsct  froat  aatarsl 
tklaga  U  a  mefsl  growtk  aa  tsaek  aa  tstetleousal. 
Here  at,  Iberafore.  tke  Drrlaa  casrsctsr  of  Isa- 

fssge,— Ike  yarlble  isuge  or  realisation  of  raans, 
kereralauoa  of  kaatsa  aatara.  Wltboat  laa- 
naga  tbera  ra  bo  rarelatloa  af  kaassa  aatara, 
aad  wNboet  tba  rayalauoa  of  kaasas  aauare  taere 
si  aad  eaa  be  I  or  assa  aa  eorreet  scieaea  af  ekJags 
la  tiaae  aad  tpsos.  Tkroegk  tkls  posataUlly  of  >a- 
SecrlBg  Itasli-reeltsiBg  if  ratajrs  la  laasBsga 
ressoa  esa  be  iscarBaud  la  ataa  ssd  be  aaa  real- 
las  wltkla  fclBtselt  Samoa  aataro  aad  tiaasoaad 
tbs  bsalra  of  biaia  attars.  All  iBatltauoae  of 
bid- aad  It  eaaaot  be  rspesied  seo  oftea  that 
burnt  aators  is  revealed  Id  aad  07  Basest  of  Iw- 
stltutteas  slesis— srs  eoatblaauoae  or  orgsataa- 
ttoaaof  man,  uoltrd  oader  tbe  direeltoa  otsa 
Idssl.  All  cowtbiosWoo  ol  mso  wltk  aisn  is  rso- 
erree  posetbte  oeir  -. 
gssge  at  as  tkls 
ssat,  east  tka  pelavsrp 
at  wktak 
•at 


«-esCr"wS: 


ksagaage,  tkats  eaald  ka  aa  swab  sk^araaaaaiw 

elugtasaraaiuof  eassilsBas.  n  wewJy  aasa 
laVws  ef  reek  are  gtsaa  sa  en.  aad  bN  are  aaa. 
saatiated  as  aaea  uj  sr.asaa  at  sbh 
boat  aad  otgaalasd  eeTan.  tbat  kaa 
sesBeUiBg.  Seek  easa  aaa  etsls  1 
HIS,  ssd«  bla  owe  pals,  s-i  IBtwagB  < 
aoake  prvata  ay  taa  asylnaats  a 
artiaeal  Variag  terlse  aaytBlast  klanlt.  ttata 
imassoltkat  eeattsi  ssyetsry  la  sol  la-tee  as  lie  1 
taa-eoclilaeaf  gyaes."  Tws  wewas  af  IB*  assa 
aidoal  aise^eatisl,  arkei  asss  Ibrra  awald  aa  Be 
pMUvalaal  eowtr.lailtaas  wkerewtlk  ta  tares  BBS 
sreyegelsef  ssaarstsaa.  ktaa*a  awl  asaataaa- 
atx.a  aits  Oed  a  wilt,  kwt  a»  kit  dawdt  are  aa 
saaibt  ware  weteaea  la  tt*  aeasa  wltk  taa  Basra* 


1879 

ty  be  rwMW,  im  it  u.  altar  all,  p*r*  gnus*,  ui 
»oi  foi  ib*»*l*of  the  wriL  The  radirtde*!  eo*- 
tiii.utioe  to  ike  uinnu  of  bsiiu  aaawileao* 
to  tike* im  ao  ihaji  cwaom*  with  what  b*  re- 
erires  tr  man  iiuW  q**te  i*>*igwine*>*t. 

Tre  breach**  of  th*  coo***  *t  sxnty  wbte*  r*- 
bu  i»  mi  tuiatff.  ewsid**  UnratnMMtfBlt}. 
emi  6i.tory,»«'«rt*e«n  *o«  tfa»biotlidiiw 
wbicb  leok*  m  tbe  o*»  bawd  loww*  laruponiici 
Bad  Mliitci,  *a>do*iB*  other  totirtiw»U«< 
the  conduct  of  lift  te  oM'e  rooetina.  Las 
gaagt-srndi**  alwar*  -avoir*  i-okMu  ***** 
{ban  the  study  of  mere  w«*V for  wartfa  a*  sag. 
niocant  of  Met*  tea*  tas  awe*,  to  th*  to—ialtoo- 
rioasebroh  preceded  to*  prooowof  word-mafc- 
(Lf.  Too  *tody  of  .*»ro.ir*  to  **w*ea*lty  th* 
rtadyof  Iiioratorf.  a  prodoct  o4  tto  •yvkot- 
*B*kJag  power  of  the  will.  Laugoag*  Itself  er.g»- 
aated  by  tb*  same  power.  With  tbovtoeaMioaof 
too  rocetion  o*  Uttfuin  to  a  eoora*  of  study  to 
Inrolwd  tbe  mnen-debaied  queer  ton  of  cl***leal 
•lody.r-r  lb*  Quwllooo*  "l*atin  udOrart"  The 
Mtt  lesr  eot  ol  tow  oi*  questit-a  Uu  b.rui*«l  U 
th* ooouton- What  »r*   Jdh«i^-*.,*.    + 

CO  tL»B>fc*Tf.^rff  i-MJ  pi^reTrwalde.  v  *,, 

tin  asm;  it*..  i»a-»^^.(--  *  ,  -..  .v  'o  or  »•  *r 
"•rrfect" ;":.',  -  ...  i  •  .  •■■>'.  >u'-^M»  r' 
Wmitie  .%'..■£..■• :  *   .->  --.  tj.ift.Motn 

QjjErWrll-  .5  s^itVl  O'gM* 


nswitas  iw^-umui    re  moo    tor   i  tie  proa  ti 

KUce  th*!  Latin  and  Greek,  bold  id  «*acatton.  Aa 
clog  compute  aa  regard*  ftowxt^  tttof  -eroata1 
bave  do  so vantage*  over  toe  Anglo-Samoa,  tbe  oW 
Norse,  tbe  Zend.  I  be  lament,  or  any  oteer  dead 


ceo  trace  a  pro**—  actually  go*-*  «*>?  A***  a, 
what  tbougbiroiinan  will  untt  thaa  laSectiow 
are  a  B>aik  of  peilectlottf    U  th*  ■aa.aog.f  more 

Crlect  than  tb*  L*tusr  Could  th*  Oreefc  **4 
tin  do  iton  than  tea  language  ot  Baiae,  Hani 
and  ScbBlIlDK?  Bat  e  better  ground  *e  or**d  for 
claaeical  at  oaTy,  ta  that  to  fmaiibia  th*  root  verae 
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of  tbat   pan  of  onr  tocaoolary  wbtca   _ 

ally  toe  tar,  guars  of  thought  and  tefkwttc*.  what* 

ibcTentoBio  or   Ootbtc  giouadwotk  to  tha  laa- 

f:o&n*  of  eeneaoaa  expailesea  aad  af  eoateaoa 
lie.  fierce  tt  bapaeoa  that  e»*n  a  little  etady  of 
LaUB  makea  a  treat  dtHereaea  in  tke  |rr*ep  of  tee 
mtod  a*  reearda  Maeraltoatioa  aad  pnaolpaw. 
WitboBt  Latla  lb*  trope  aad  metaphor  ood  trfrjajr 
tbe  abetract  tanua  naed  to  expr***  all  elerawd 
KDllmtm  ortboofbt  in  Eop-hrh, aad  more  rpeofi- 
ekily  all  eoMBUfto  reenrti,  wbatAar  morali  aagai, 
•ptrftoalar  oatQral.la  hot  peraelved  or  nit.  It 
ti  wbea  we  codj*  to  look  ti  the  etadt  **  Latta 
and  Urcrk  at  applied  to  an  CoTopaaa  ealtara,  tau 
we  beflB  to  tea  fu  tro*  aad  deeper  aarobolofical 
beerloe:.  The  generaJ  ptlnctple  wbtcb  dotermteee 
iDhtdhi-pirtiui  atBdwa  totbtoi  They aaart he af 
BDcb  a  kind  tEat  they  toad  tbe  radlrldaal  oat  af 
ou  tmaaediate  aotf  faanllar  aarroaBataes  aad 
can**  bin  to  uaiatiiaie  the  atBoapbera  aad  ae> 
cetfrory  eosdlttona  of  aa  earlier  btotorteal  ttaga 
of  the  peopto  froat  whom  ha  danrat 
bto  coiiore  aad  form  af  errttto- 
atioB.  With  echool  eaaoaUoa  the  tahalar 
b-giB*  the  aei  !oua  aeatoailaOoe  of  the  elaaalos  v  • 
hia  people  whereto  h*  ttoooaaea  bydegrseeev  ■ 
jtioua  of  tbe  eirmeota  of  bis  eoBpMK  hatac*  ti  e 
miiD  doti  not  buow  or  teei  ble  extoteaoe  be  a*a» 
eot  be  raid  to  lire  it  aa  aa  ladepeadaat  aatoteaat. 
Cbe  tuao  who  doee  not  koow  ble  aen  biatory  aor 
Lbebtatoty  ot  bit  dTiltta,tioD  doe*  aot  paaieae 
bios-elf.  wbea  tbe  lebolar  learaa  how  aiaoa  aa* 
cooje  dows  to  bim  acd  tbe  eleaaeata  that  bar*  ea  • 
tf  red  ble  bclD£,  be  b*g(D»  to  koow  how  aaaeh  that 
belDg  iDvolT*-,  and  ta  the  weactoaenea*  af  thto 
Le  teftlbt  'no  be  aomebody"  in  teal  •araact. 
"  >  oncoBf  cioot  barmoay  wtth  tbaaa  pdaofphto. 


aiodtea  in  oar  tehooli  for  tratata«  th*  tatad  of- 
yomb.  Tbla  baa  been  done  wu-iy,  for  the  erota- 
tion  of  oar  clriluatloa  to*a*d  througb  Or* aot  tad 
Rom*  In  lta  way  to  aa.  Th*  oraaaiaai  of  tha  etate 
comet  to  a  direct  Hoe  from  atom*,  aad  waaladiga 
notu  to  toe  peopto  that  apafca  Latla-  la  oar  ami 
and  loiiiical  forau  we  Hea  aaoataa  Ufa  today. 
Our  rcteptlflo  aad  aathettc  forau  oaea*  tiwea  he- 
yood  Rome;  tb*v  apeak  the  taapkaaa  af  thatr 
Greek  borne  to  tow  very  day  taat  aa  maoh  aa  Ja- 
neprad«Doa  and  togialaooa  preaaoaea  taatr 
edict*  la  tfomen  word*.  To  eaatmUet*  thta  aato- 
eedent  auga  of  *xut*Da*  It  to  not  *aoajrk  to  fcoraa 
an  acquaintance  with  it  by  readlaa;  ata  atetary 
or  Uteratara  ia  tvaaalattoaa,  althoach  that  at 
of  great  rain*.  Tn*  moat  raptd  aad  ooatptoa* 
aitlnilaUoa  la  to  b*  attamad  hy  tha  leamediat* 
cootact  ohtalaad  bylaanuae;  fM  laafvaia  af 
tbaaa  aacttat  people*.  Tha*  we  laara  tha  axlgaa- 
cl*t  wb>eb  gi  te  rue  to  thalr  forau  aad  aaagaa,  far 
language  to  th*  clotbtoe;  of  tau  toaaoat  apfritaal 
aeU  of  a  peoyW.  We  kaov  trvJ*  aad  baft  what 
we  have  Head  through.  Eaeh  aattoetal  aplrrt  ra> 
e*aui  itaalf  tbroogh  toaaaag*.  TTaaalaatoa  to***. 
to  a  larg*  toaaaore,  th*  peculiar  alam  ant  af  feet- 
leg  anfTpaaataay,  althoagh  tt  tatalaa  tha  htoaar 
abstract  elrmernie.     Bat  far  th*  par peee*  •Tea- 

KlapatiOB,  H  ta  aa—obal  ler  a*  to  laaradaaa  wtth- 
i  ooraelT**  a*  oearly  aa  posathl*  areata***-  tha** 
immediate  pecoliar  element*  af  fatoiag  aad  phaa 
U*y  wblcb  eomtitate  th*  aarealaaj  o*u -growth  *f 
toman  aad  G-rcek  character.  ■ 

From  th*  modem  aolentiao  Idea  af  aaataaw,  • 
*r«a  tbat  called  lauwtotoaii— wa  aaa  tha  abeotoas 
aaceuliy  of  aaaetarlac  oar  biatory  ia  order  to 
know  ooraelve*.  Jaat  aa  tha  aaoaltffafted  paraoa 
feeia  aad  kaow*  hto  aarrow  circle  of  aopranwaa, 
deatree,  *pi>etite*  *ad  To'.ltiooa  a*  hto  panoaal 
evisieacv.  so  the  maa  of  cottar*  roogBtoee  hto 
Meatiry  with  the  rest  eoeaplex  of  clrtUaatioa,— 
vltb  the  k»eg  trarall  of  buaan  bUtory.  As  Ue 
siyttic  poet  ha*  stated  this  tact  w  saaa's  aatore,— 

■e*B)Blpf*MBtla. 

AA  reeaa  btasMb*  he  Rtaj 

Oauaiaas«*dahr*ad, 

raaurlng  la  ell  eyes. 

Tor  be   looks  ax  blueelf  tbroogh  the  ores  or 

snaakiBd  aad  are*  hlmseU  la  saaakind.    BUtorr 

to  i**  rereiattoa  af  what  to  potentially  ta  each 

"to  regard  to  Geraaaa  aad  Freaob  atadto*, 
a  modem  taagoaaa  aoaod*  ta  th*  Enrush  ta  th* 
reiauoo  of  oobrdiaattoa,  aat  preeappoettloo.  Kng- 
doea  aot  prasappoa*  anolbar  modera  laa- 


mailrs  and  tbeela'airal  langoae**  are  JoaUy  re- 
jraided  aa  dlKi|illoary  aiudles,  to  a  tease  that  will 
Dot  apply  lo  tbe  other  ttudiea,  is  evident  from  tbe 
reason*  already  gfeeo.  Diaoplioe  to  the 
process  by  wbtcb  the  will  to  panned  from 
tbe  sway'  of  appetite  and  caprice. 
After  toe  training  ot  tee  scholar,  reflec- 
tion takes  tbe  piece  of  mere  instinct  and  caprice. 
Tbe  dtfclplioed  mind  makes  Its  parpose  a  coMral 
one,  and  does  not  allow  caprice  to  distract  It  from 
its  object,  to  oonclosloa,  we  may  ana  ay  our  po- 
alttnoa  to  regard  to  tbe  classic  studies:  Not  only 
for  EDgllkb-speaklog  naUoos,  bat  for  all  modern 
EnroDcani,  tbe  special  eultare-stndlee  are  Lctto 
and  Greek.  Tbe  embryolory  of  modera  civilisa- 
tion la  to  be  found  in  tbe  llteratnre  and  lnetiru- 
ttoDs  of  those  wonderfol  peoples.  While  the  theo- 
retic and  sestberio  consciousness  of  tbe  modern 
world  to  Greek  and  uses  Greek  derivative  words, 
tbe  forms  of  Jurisprudence,  political,  civil  -aad 
municipal  idea*  ar*  Roman  to  substance,  and  are 
atill  expressed  to  Latin  words.  Tbe  study  that 
emancipate*  oar  youth  is,  therefore,  that  ol  Latin 
and  Greek.  From  distant  Rome  and  Greece  oar 
too  crowded  present  can  be  seen  witoout  its  at- 
tendant bustle  aad  baste,  and  from  tbe  serene 
heights  of  classic  art  and  litaiatar*  w*  have 
climpeee  of  ■  _ 

Truth*  that  Bike,     0. 
To  pertth  sever;  ' 

Vhteh  aelther  h»tlesMM«s  ac r  mad  en<!rivor, 

Kor  man  dot  Bar, 
KsrsJl  Uisi  tost  enaiHv  with  joy, 
Can  BSterty  abohsh  or  destroy. 
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Th*  Experiment  thus  Far— Beelnnlnf;  ot 
the  Second  Week-Th»  StndenU  Qstb- 
NTe9terd»r'»  Lector**  and  Oon- 
•  To*  Eev.  Dr.  Jon**  *nd 
Professor  Hani*  tbe  J*ach*r»  —  An 
Odtln*  ot  Thel/ 


Wbeukbe  CoBeorl  lommtr  tcbool  ol  «iloiopby 
optntd.V  week  see  tsdsr.  tbers  wajT^elintoJ 
untenalL*.  as  to  tbe  tacceM  o^tCjuwctlcsl 
woikmpl  J^ttji  fiood  number  oricboSr*  from 
tbe  sl»rt,  anoluerewei*  imo),  reaso«  tor  pre* 
ilictiCKS  Uvaiable«nn,but  tbe  plsHa  bad  not 
been  tried.  Tbe  end!  ot  tbe  Brtt  week,  howerer, 
bade  thit  a  more  satisfactory  tesolt  baa  bean 
i  eac-jinl  tban  waa  expected  at  tbe  ontaet.  On  tka 
fiittda>  about  fifty  acbolara  bad  aent  in  notice 
tbat  tbey  would  be  present.  Today  there 
aie  sixty,  and  otbers,  particularly  from  tbe 
West,  are  known  of  who  will  attend  before  tbe 
term  Is  far  advanced.  Not  that  these  sixty  attend 
tveiy  lecture,  but  bo  many  in  all  will  attend  aoine 
or  other  of  tbocoutse.  It  tbe  interest  should  be 
enttailKil  tbrone,b  tbe  entire  course,  and  be  lively 
atlbetnd,  It  la  probable  tbat  tbe  acbooi  will  be 
reopened  next  year,  and  It  It  la  then  successful  It 
may  become  a  permanent  Institution.  A  simple 
term  of  proceeding  la  followed  at  the  dally  lec- 
tures. Jutt  aa  church  people  drop  Into  a  restry 
for  an  evening  prayer-meetlns.  ae  theae  philoso- 
phers and  atudenta  drop  Into  the  parlor  In  Mr. 
Atcoti'a  bouse.  Each  one  Is  expected  to  occupy 
tbe  same  seat  at  successive  lectures.  Tbeycoma 
;n;  sit  nutetly,  with  an  occasional  whisper,  till  five 
inmules  after  the  appointed  hour,  followlolc 
ibe  cuttoin  ol  tome  collcces  in  giving  a  abort 
grace  to  tbe  students  to  save  them  from  a 
laidymark.  It  would  be  absurd  to  Bay  they  axe 
nutate  oioev;  tney  are  in  tea  awjsctsst  ••*•*' J*- 
leaoy.  Tbe  presidios;  orHeer,-*e»eraliy  mr. 
tme.v.-elmoirialcrmj  tk*  lecturer  l»*t  at  Is 
nve  BJlnutes  alter  the  kesit  of  a**l«*ie«.        ^^ 

Yesterday  foreioo*  waa  eeetu-sed  »»t»*i ansr. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Jiaea  efJaokaeevWIa^lll.  s^siJ*J  1J- 
voilu  aubjMt,  "Plaionui*."  tee  ■>  w»««_»» 
find  in  to.  "Apoloo,"  iwblck  wa;  ta»t»se»s 
..I  aiacUMion,  aometnlnsr  man  tkm  ■»•""."!*; 
Isevaccounl.  Be  woouTretSTd  It  also  ■V»JW>« 
ol  an  allerory.  Boerates  beinf  a  repreaestKlve 
of  t»e  kuaDBo  aoul  audit,  atbcxlsosbeirit:  as«k- 
er  terns  for  the  hums*  passtae*.  T»e 
foranosas*s  eewteraane*  was  at  sen  **■ 
Joyed  by  Ibe  mawjoera  peaaaeit. 

Atioreee'clock  case,  the  lecture  *  <[w£e*or 
Wlllrssi  T.  Hants  ol  St.  Umls  H»  ""^i  "** 
ibe  tame  ae  tbat  announced  o*  she  Irl  *ay— 
-The  Personality  of  the  AlaseluM.-  Tossotrew 
llolotor  Hama  will  ree*  a  psper  asmsslac  ■• 
■  ber.tultoi  bisarjument  for  tp*  penocuvllcj  ef 
God  up  to  us  present  star*.  Theisday  ■*  wnu 
take  up  tbe  qnsslIM  ot  ins  lesroonaltty  ef  t*e 
soul,  and  en  Friday  tha  subject  wlb  be  ekysto- 
loaical  psycboloa-y ,  or  what  ea*  he  est  hy  uksas  i  sr 
Ilea  of 'Uebraw'i*  wbics  he  will  esasidrr  tk* 
limits  to  tbe  modera  inveatlratroa  of  tke  brsia. 
Vesurdsy'a  lecture  waa  lata*  rswalar  esastseM 
ibe  nroot  of  laa  panonaltty  ef  the  abaolale,  a** 
bad  trvcjorat  aaentioa  ot  asntasura  aad  its 
cooseooencea  In  bnmaa  lets.  A*  tk*  a-aaat 
nine  Hroleuor  Marrit  reviewed  tke  kaadaof  au 
pieredlny  lectnre».-l*s  several  knada  ot  fat*  as 
tbe  naiuial  world  and  In  tbe  life  ol  men  and  la* 
binds  ot  aeretslty,  lbs  aubjeoilve  whack  reealree 
tbat  tbe  persoa  snail  thiak  a  aartksalsr  lalaf; 
ibe  objcrtlts  necessity  Ibat  tbe  tblac  shall  be  aa 
It  la:  aid  loelcal  weceaaitr  which  we  flod  la  a 
,li  bunion    by   which    soeestktaf    la   Involved  la 


rusce  aa  an  earlier  tlxee  throucb  wblcb  It  paaaea.  \t  hea    Fraf essor    Harris  had   a-atbwied  ap 

Cermaa  aad  Fieackaeed  explanation  tiroash         threads  of  tboeabt  whack  lie  lelt  at  Ike >•**  *i 
avolntloa   as  anach   m   English.     Te  study  Ike         pi  reedier  seders  be  west  •sv arlta  btaadva 


embryolocr  ot  tke  butters,  we  moss  bee-la  with 
the  caterpillar,  aad  set  with  the  snoenulto;  ao  to 
nndeisund  the  froz  wa  meat  study  the  tadpole, 
and  not  the  toad,  Qreees  sad  atoms  itood  at  tha 
entrance  ot  the  atoder*  world.  Greece  Introdneea 
the  Idea  of  (ndli-tdaefiiu  Into  history  in  place  of 
the  Oriental  idea  of  substance.  Horns  aeepeat 
the  idea  ef  Individually  to  tbat  of  lets!  parses. 
Ths  s-rsat  modem  atatss  ef  Europe  were  from 
Roman  colonies  in  ths  west.    Finally  CBrlsiU.it,, 


sheltered  oadei  tbe  Soman  eagle,  tooud  lu  way 
to  all  lands  that  ware  to  sanletpats  la  modem 
civilisation,  and    under    the    threefold    aartare 


to  all  Undo  that  ware  I 

civilisation,  and  trader  toe  iwn,«,o  ■■, 
of  Bonis  laws,  Uisek  Barnes  and  tbs 
Cbilstiaa  religion,  the  leak  ,  education 
went  on  toward  national  Independence 
ami  a  hnmanluilan  civilisation.    Tnal   msihe- 


■H 

aas 
eesoa.  "in.  less  of  God  wblcb  man  uln  fer 
hiajstll  la  his  ineoryot  the  origin  sad  eeetmy  ef 
tbe  world;  tbe  whence  aad  the  .bitter  ef  aalure. 
II  a  maa  believes  tbst  tha  aaaisaae  pruaelpte 
which  ha  rails  God  is  blind  fate,  er  aaee*»sre*s 
force,  er  eoatetblae;  devoid  01  latetllnaaa  aad 
will.  this  keliat  will  aaedlfy  aas 
tbou(hts  and  Ideal  and  akap*  taesa  a* 
baimoulee  v.lu  Me  fait*.  It  he  rarer*, 
it  »»  conscious  personality,  tale  view  will  Base* 
his  ijesa  and  produce  e  radically  dlflere*!  retail 
irom  tbe  former  arlaetple.  laa  former  Is  ea- 
rn, mil,  to  the  persistence  aad  trtamph  ef  kassa* 
iMliifser  of  any  rational  barege  srkaterer,  ertkejr 
BB  s  principle  or  as  a  grona*  ol  bops.  I,  will  net 
account  for  thaorigta  of  onaseaDea   eefag.     sail 


istence  ef  conscuma  ladirwaars,  toe  tkst  woaM 
admit  consciouBneee  to  he  higher  »J>  tasa  rnseoev 
tclous  beinr.  Eve*  If  •  eeasetw  kadlndaaj 
could  com*  Irom  sn  uacoesetses  first  P™s«l*ieit 
would  he  a  Ontte  and  temporary  phase.  Tkeae- 
l.vityol  the  first  prinertls-eusd  sH  «xrtsaAtkaa 
of  the  nist  principle  mast  rarsra  It  as  aeisee— 
must  be  In  accordance  with  lu  ew*  aarare  It 
muit  continue  to  snap*  all  eesiaeioasnses  t» e*e- 
resiiond  with  lit  aetar*.  tt  ajvee  nsa 
to  medtfleaiiooa  ef  lu  acta  (wkjoh  ay* 
lu  expresrlcma),  and  agala  multiplies 
tbeexpreetlonilt  Pte™»d»c,"J*i,J»«  •,*■?• 
of  an  Bnevmselo*Bpri»etnl*e)««ld*»l««***tf**- 
tionolaconiluuedobUterstioa  ef  nnaaclonaaasa 
Aconeoouepnnclole  wonld  tend  to  elevsts  a*, 
conedous  bemrS  Into  conaslorisaes.,  sad  bslngs 
laired  to  consciouaneeBwoeild  be  anslsined  there 
and  not  allowed  to  laps*  Into  unoonacioos- 
ness.  All  tblcga  wool  I  conspire  together 
to  keep  tkem  In  eonsciontnase.  Tk* 
lenileM-y  of  a  concrete  abaolnu  wonld  be  to 
tuslalu  beluga  at  the  highest  point  of  ooecrete- 
nees;  but  if  tbe  lilgoest  pilccfple  were  shstract, 
tbe  tendency  would  be  to  Deeoeae  anitraet.  A* 
unconscious  absolute  may  create  unajnecaoesae- 
Inga  snd  destioy  them  without  sensation.  What 
noes  it  maner  10  tbeuif  But  to  any  rational  be- 
ings aucb  blind  fete  Is  nturly  bosllis  and  repug- 
nant. Tbe  snuggle  for  exlaleaes its is  eenseioas 
simggle.  An  nneoBSCtoBe  first  principle  at  aaso- 
lateiy  deetrnctlve  to  trlomph  nj  tk*  stteaT- 
gls  for  supremacy  la  ths  world.  ■•■»»• 
with  s  belief  In  an  nnooasevoes  absolute,  rartossl 
l*lcga  Hod  themselves  tn  ,B*  worst  posalWe  aeei- 
tlon.  Pessimism  beoomea  their  only  er***. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  tester  human  develop. 
moot  must  have  nnly  ene  iesnliv-te  lan**as 
pain:  lor  tbe  destrnctio*  of  a  conseto**  individ- 
ual Is  attesded  with  pain.  Aad  the  straggle  t* 
gain  consciuusnema,  the  stroggls  in  he  somstkl**;, 
is  an  agoulnng  strivlug  socompsnleo  with  pat*. 
NooneneeswiUiont  a  hard  atragjtle  aad  ma 
pain.  It  la  so  in  the  appreciation  of  jit.  Oae 
must  get  no  of  the  narrow  Hlesa  he  wicked  ap  la 
chilonood.  A  man  la  not  bora  in  rfew  Eugtasd 
with  sn  sppreeistion  of  Greek  art  It  ts  a  seise* 
snuggle  for  a  man  to  punty  himself  la  hu  aasral 
naiure.  If  tne  first  principls  Is  uuconacious,  lbs 
struggle  Is  In  the  wrong  dlrecUon.  Theulosaats 
victory  of  tbs  onconacaoBB  wonld  remove,  oae  by 
one,  every  trees  snd  result  of  tbe  victory  ot  the 
conscious'  and  with  great  pain  would  reduce   the 

conscious  to  the  onoonsaous  sure. 

W  lib  varying  degrees  ol  distinctness  tha  aa- 
ilons  of  Asia  an  nanlheltuc  with  man  or  less  sf 
an  unconscious  first  principls.  In  Europe  the 
principle  ia  believed  to  be  ocmeclons.  Philosophy 
altsmputoahowth*ratv>*al  Bscestity  lor  a  irst 
pi  Indole.  Behrtde  assumee  ta*  Brat  prtnelpl*  e> 
us  coBsdeus,  and  ebowe  the  Daeeasity  ef  •**> 
forming  the  human  lite  to  Its  requirements  aad 
to  its  supreme  activity.  Tha  philosophies!  new 
ol  Ibe  existence  of  the  first  principle  at  tbat  oi  * 


knowableof  Bpencer.  it  M  tbs  nakaowabts,  be- 
cause ibe  abstracting  analysis  has  taktwwvwry- 
thlng  ont  beforehand.  All  determinations  have 
been  abstracted  from  lbs  first  principls.    In  tbe 


attempt  to  conceive  the  unknowable,  prowerttes 
must  he  thought  snd  sll  properties  nave  bee* 
taken  oot.    it  ia  a  very  atmple  rasas. 


Kemarka  after  the  close  of  the  lectare  war* 
ottered  by  Mr.  Alcott  snd  others,  bat  tbe  ques- 
tions were  not  pot  St  first.  Boon,  however  they 
were  put  with  more  freedom,  aad  th*  eoBTerssaa* 
was  full  and  Instructive.  It  waa  oonAned  to  topics 
augeeaccd  by  tbe  lecture,  knd  the  paplle  found 
tbeb- instructor  smply  competent  to  Banal,  their 
inquiries.        ^ ^_ 
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Ofwcaktatc   •**    Mr.  -Ut-tt. 
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lar  advanced  atace  of  Individual  develop**) eat,— *. 
view  shared  by  a  lew  lontTldTials  at  moat;  but  ap- 
proached by  all.    Man  live  aad  dl*  wivboat  ssaiag 


view  rbared  by  a  lew  iDOlrldasls  at  i 
pioscbed  by  all.  Men  lire  aad  dl*  sr 
tbe  neees ally  for  a  first  principle.  It  is  a  I  . 
idea  ibat  tbiDtr*  exist  iDdepmdeatly;  that  Um 
woilrl  >•  a  collection  of  separate  oalta.  Bat 
BothioE  is  Isolated;  tber*  ts  ao  toterdeaewilsa— 
ol  everyibins.  To  th*  eye  of  seaeoe*  eaeo  tblas 
la  a  part  ol  ibeiotaUiy.  Befor*  tbJofs  there  were 
lorcea  (neater  .ban  in  tb.og*.  TblOK*p*rlshby  th* 
deaiiuctlveforce*.  Lik*wiwthaM**»l«s-«*pa*> 
dent  forces  which  bave  tb*lr  eorTetattoo,  and  be- 
hind tbeeo  what  1*  *alled  perslsteai  force.  Tb*r* 
la  no  particular  force,  tboagb  1U  activity  rive* 
rise  to  all  particular  fore**.  It  is  all  fate*, 
thoocfa  la  lta  activity  It  tak«*  so  paxUooiar  taraa. 

fblioeoDbically,  the  first  reflection  la  at  th* 
tarn*  standpoint  a*  the  religion  of  o*r.uaJ  and 
eastern  Jula,— tbat  or  t»anthelsn»  or  nneonscloos 
absolut*.  ^  lth  tt  are  Che  Isiee  ef  th*  sea.  rsxwe 
nauoaa  do  not  leel  tbe  neeesslry  oi  aa  abeolot* 
Br»t  p.laciple.  Ibey  represent  a  a  ofWof  splriU 
behind  tbe  vltlble  world,  Corr?r«po*dloa;  So  the 
feilchlssB  of  the  beathea  nailcoa  t*  the  t*>AivMaal 
hmliaiktaol  faith  by  sen**  oi  peresptioa.  rhiv 
osopby  tea 'ns  by  Kttleg  ap  a  first  principle,  and 
it  selects  one  of  tbe  principle*  of  to*  world,  it 
may  be  of  the  n  at  era  1  world,  aa  water.  *Sr  or  ar*. 
or  It  auay  be  a  more  adequate  oae,  aa  th*  "r-oiu," 
the  rood,  th*  pur*  or  th*  e«o.  What 
ha*  been  said  retardine;  peseimlsas  m  pa*- 
tfactsm  aonteeta  the  qoeatloQ  what  effect  on  tk* 
hnman  mioo  it  will  hare.  Pbiiosopbv,  la  settler 
no  a  first  prtnctpJe.doea  lor  the  individual  what 
reiiiiou  does  lor  the  people,  Tu*  conditions  ot 
life  are  peneiic,  notlad.v<doal.  A  man  cannot 
safely  practise  wast  hu  leiiow-aaea  rcftard  as 
wicked  and  immoral.  Tbe  Ural  principle  In  the 
world  traoKrenoe  all  the  thiol*  In  the  world,— 
church, state  and  tamiiy.  To  the  pbllosopblc  coar 
eeption  ot  tbe  hrst  pilnciple  as  uncuaacioas  th* 
Aiiauc  pilnctpJe  is  more  kmdrea  than  tbe  Chris- 
tian relialoD,  Tbe  coaviction  of  the  modem  paa- 
1  heist  is  necative.  He  would  remor*  religion* 
trsiraintf.  bot  doe*  nor  l«x>k  Into  thefotareto 
se*  wbatbe  mnr-t  do  when  tbe  restraint*  are  re- 
moved. Tbe  intellectual  problem  ot  tbe  age  le 
now  to  bilne  ms  scientific  view  Into  harmony 
with  rellkioDB  faith,  to  elevate  that   view   to  a 

tersooal  theism.  The  rational  problem  H 
otbowthai  ntider  tbe  psotbeisilc  view  lies  the 
doctrine  of  rbe  conscious  absolute  at  already  pre- 
»o,)pof cd.  Tbe  iiuehtio*  of  the  wb  ooe  end  th* 
wbltber  onderliCH  *11  tjueailona  as  to  tne  right  or 
wrour  direction  of  deeds  or  event*.  Tbe  stand- 
ard of  Judgment  is  determined  by  U.  Tbe  practi- 
cal results  ol  pantheism  are  destructive  to  *U 
forms  of  human  activity.  H  cnecba  the  ezentoa* 
of  those  w bo  t-T-e  a  gloomy  view  of  the  final  ead 
ol  tlilog<>.  Its  *fTccts*ie  largely  to  produce  despair 
In  tbe  minds  of  intelligent  people  wbo  oeioog  to 
tbe  strata  wbtcb  look  to  people  above  them  for 
alieciioD.  _  . 

Piolf  Sbor  Harris  mentioned  rod  view  of  human 
lila  in  Dat'te,  In  George  tnoi's  novels,  in  Bbtkea- 
ptare,  and  dwelt  at  tome  length  upon  Goethe's 
Kaust.  1  be  triumph  ot  tbe  conations  absolute, 
wbkb  is  impossible  in  tbe  tiri-t  pari,  it  levelled  In 
toe  second  only  m  a  btaber  realm  ol  existeuce. 
Ibe  Dante  of  modem  timea.  be  said,  is  oar  own 
Hawiborne,  id  his  pictures  ot  tu*  straggle*  of  th* 
hum*o  soul. 

Ibe  chief  characteristic  of  nanthehim  in  modern 
times  rs  nescience,  tjrr  Wiiium  Hamilton.  In 
bilnaiBR  crer  tbe  aotloomles  of  Kant,  was  to  b* 
foiioved  n«c*s.arily  In  a  abort  time  by  Herbert 
Bi.encer.wbo  can  ten  tbe  doctrine  lo  pantheism, 
lb*  artument  is:  We  cannot  koow  toe  loflolte 
because  we  canuot  conceive  it.  We  have  only  a 
negame  tdeaof  tbe  infinite.     Th*   attribute*  of 

Ecrsonaltty  are  finite  and  neceaearliy  iDCompaU- 
I*  wiitbth*  Infinite.  Heoce  tbe  inflnii*  »  not  a 
person.  If  we  lake  only  tb*  first  premiss*,  toe 
cooctusioo  follows  that  tbe  infinite  1*  not  a  per- 
son. lTben  God  ts  conceived  at  a  pore  aangbt 
ere  oavo  arrived  at  pantheism.  Th*n  fore*  trajs*- 
cends  LersosMllty  and  amWlioo.  *es«*gi«*i3*  snd 
feeling  are  lost-  Bot  th*  doctn**  as  inlliaij. 
It  ia  the  a*m«  a*  that  of  th*  wm**raaUtr  oL 
Viabno:  It  bs*  th*  Me*  of  p*f*l*t*sj|  fore* 
wbi.b       -wallow*      op      *TfTythlaa:.  aTvwh 

th*  god*  caaaot  hse*  ■  an  ladividaality 
against  Brehiua  ia  th*  Biahminko  reUajt**. 
In  tb*  Orient,  r*llgi<jo  la  pantheietw. 
This  oociiin*  ts  not  mocb  different  from  th*  an- 


Mr.  A.  Branson  Aloott  has  for  years  been  d«*lroa- 
of  er>tu blUhlng  at  bis  home  In  Concord  a  sort  ef  achat  1 
of  philosophy,  where  a  s«J*et  nnraber  of  thos*  who  de- 
Hgbt  In  tbe  dlscpoflon  of  metaphysl 
cat  themes  mlgl4  peas  th*  sun: 
pur-ilme,  but  \  never  antt 
n^vi  pbiloeopbi 
touie  fifty  ladies 
tbe  country  having 
aniong  tu*  popils  o 
gioup  of  teacberv 
cre«i,  *dJ  ves' — ' 
fir>t  meeting, 
the  •' Orchard  House,  gwm 
Alcott,  but  now    tbe  home  ot 

quaint,  low-studded  old  country  boose,  a*RAOUne:  next 
to  Hnwtborne's  'MiltiMncaV1  In  two  of  tb*  lower 
rooma  »H  pupils  and  tfttcbeeV  klx.  Ak.ott,  who  is  dean 
of  tbe  laculty,  occasmng  the  post  oi  honor.  The  lo- 
tarucllon  Is  to  be  ilveii  ii  th«  Boofatic  uset'.od— ths 
teacher  exniewwiVua jhiHt^Ja  thafbobjeet  no'ler  oon- 
aidtratlon  and  lJfc^g**lDils  alter#drtyco*r*r,iMg  aad 
quetttoning.       Mr*jw£i    *»******• 

The  mcetmg^eaterlv  belnw  tH«rnr*t,  ajs'.  *jeo«t 
made  an  opening  addiVp,  In  rfnlcbfue  twig™'  T**W1 
of  learning  and  tbe  proper  tamltodmi  a*\Mrlag  U.  Hs 
coo-id eieareclUtion  far  lnf/rlorto  e*ay*atton,  and 
*?xpre>wed  his  desire  tbst  *e vary  steulenf  lasswhs  a»k 
quovlions  and  freely  remark  noon  wbattfer  loj*k{y*.i 
presented  by  the  teacher.  #    .    £    .  a. 

eoperUi.endcoi  Han U  of  the  smbA  schaRls  of  *L 
lxmi>,  editor  of  th*  Jmmal  o/  ttpicuUtivt  r).\(oi(i§it1 
sud  a  member  of  the  fjiealty,  mad*  a  few  remarks, 
ADerested  by  Mr.  Alton's  njrlaf  that  aino*  h*/h*4 
f*-*Sm  ffMUa  p**M*T4»  OT  f 
that  old  men  could  reeMmr-sr  a*  wall  m  yes 
U  tluy  oory  eaereiaed  th*  locnlty.  t**> 
eilef  ub}eot  of  lib  life.  ***a  stx.  Barvb, 
hod  been,  -l»c*  be  first  hoard  Mr.  Alcou  eevwral  y*wrs 
ago,  to  find  a  to*,  veal  rowd  to  per-onaa*v.  T>a  aslnd 
tn  tb«<*e  dan  a«<lres  to  pat  Us  band  on  a*aa*thia»i 
stso^e,  and  very  leauiy  people  grasp  at  the  uea  of  tke 


awtallow  as  su>  Hobo*  taw  amattrtasMe  of  AsvdiBf 
wh*:ii»«T  there  he  a  e  am  ate  aw  piisnaalsfy. 

Dr.  Joooj  of  aackivmvllie,  IH..  another  «f  tk*  hseul- 
rj,  -mbo  it  aDs**ase*d  to  lecture  on  Pisa*,  gsvaaa  oto- 
line  of  thtisabjact*  which  a««ho*sld  dl*c**B,  H**hssaM 
cow»lder.  among  otbers,  tbe  .toloerlnf  toptos:  Th*  Tw* 
(onitciouanewaM,  the  aaCoral  and  spirttoaJ;  the  Cadar- 
atui  ling  and  th*  Will  « 11  lad  a*  th*  feesmbs  of  dealt 
oi  rlja,ieon»n»*i,  lMptratloo;  tb*  Holy  Sptrrt;  th* 
DuiDiaa  of  tSocrat**,  th*  lsabj*ct  sat  hfytb;  th*  Pall 
oj  Man;  tbe  I'nlVwne;  th*  nersdrty.  Immeraalwty  tsae, 
MnrtabtT  of  th*  Bonl;  th*  Freed***  of  th*  W1D; 
reTwrnsbry  and  Udrvld uabty ;  Life  aad  Dwath;  th* 
r'tiilotaopby  ef  Law:  Ojoaeieaoa:  Bag— riaium,  ««*., 
•ic  or.  Joavaa  will  dalrvar  tew  l*ots*res.  hay**h*g  aw 
tlialfitk. 

Mr  Frank  Sanborr,.  8agT*tary  «f  tw*  Faewlry,  aas* 
Mr.  Eanerv  ausde  brief  r«cs*rk*  «nasa*sorr  U  th* 
school  and  I*,  objacta,  aad  than  followed  a  a*a*ial 
oo&reraaUoB  In  which,  to  th*  aiystlfi sariaa  *!  Mr, 
Aleott,  Mr.  Banbwra  tattrod**?**,  a  atriaf  aatwat.au 
from  "  Pinafore." 

Mr.  Alcott.  whoa*  ten  ksetwre*  *r*  to  b*  *aj  *•  Caaas- 
lian  Ibeiam/'  then  began  ta  **ra-aat  *h*  work  #f  th* 
sunuBer  by  asking  H  wlat  Is  expressed  by  **c*>  «av*  *f 
us,  ao  lar  a*  we  can  explor*  ewx  ao*g*BloaaBaai,  whstt 
- 1  say,  *  I,  asys*lf  f '  "  and  a  gwaartn   iasjaasrlaa  *f  th* 


1  a  gwaac 
which  a. 


ttu^ay*! 


pun,  oocupied  t 

Tbe  afiernoo*  aoeton  waa  e**enal*d  by  Mrs.  Bdnah 
D.  t'oeney  of  Bo*tot>.  who  doUvcred  th*  fret  of  her 
ten  l*clnree*o  **  The  nOomtmitn  *f  Art."  Th*  i*a- 
turer  •Jiacwased  th*  hlatorv  aa4  Bsorahi  af  art,  wtth 
espactal  reiereuee  to  to*  art  of  pntatbag,  k*  a  *  " 
tertainlag  anaoner. «  " 
caerciaea  to  *  do**. 

rTof .  Barrts'a  aabyaet  (tk*  ksrswre*  h«*iisnals»g  on  taw) 
Ktb  lnat.)  la  to  ha  H  Bacant  rhiJaswahj?  *awfsjr.  XX. 
A.  Waaaooe  (lu,  1}  '  rottiloaJ  a*il.**SB hy."  Oat 
8at*rdays  ap*cial  Isetaiaa  are  to  he  ft***) 
as  follows:  Jaly  l»  and  at.  Oat  T.  W.  Hlajglaea*; 
saui*  datea,  frof.  riere*  ef  Harrard  Ucrrwrabty  *a> 
"  Tbe  hhi  Crop  by  of  MaXhwmSatJcs  ;**  Aaasaat  S  aad  a. 
.Mr.  Uawaaoa ;  Attgnat  t  and  ML  Mr.  Bsasbwtm  —  I* rati 
Kdence;  Aiiftrst  t,  Ralph  W*M*  K-a-rraaav;  Aagwst  It, 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bartot 

Among  thoae  wno  are  'sysetarl  1 
at  all  or  a  part  of  rt»   lairlfsaa   af 
ire  Jaekaosrtlh 
tbe  Worcester  f 


Mlareeaota,    Mbw    AaakaU,     rS^ncipaU    , 

I  eiunJe  Pt-miuarr,  Mass  g3faab*fk    Pwabody    af   Oa> 

Gcorge    rwrsons    Utteop,  H.   (..uBahs! 


Wort-ester,  edttOT  of  ThoraaT*  p*p*n,  Ptwf-  a^-aan  at 
Y«l«  OoUef*.  Prof.  Tykar  «af  a\m*wr*t  On  Hi  pa,  rreaS- 
deot  GUaaaa  ot  th*  John-  H*f*rkw.   Csiiasti,  sard 


sa.eTsd  sollsasts 
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TEAOHEBS  IS  OaHTERHTCK. 


\k  Isistl  ■  eedasT  *e  tans  A* 
\*  .1  Laurwes 
et*-A  W* 


ot  tbe  aVwsaag  r**t.] 
Bosmm,  Jtsfy  so.  V**. 
AIwt  raaaaaBs;  arvwral  easy*  i 

boss,  rxiiiclpala,  aohool  I 
mien  tt  Fair***.*  tbii  net  I  aaa  aareshk  wit* 
U>e  prwsdbilltlss  which  *r*  ewe*  so  Use  Awserkwm 
lnasltou  of  Itasbraasioa.  Taw  steak  t»  be*  bwaat 
boUiric  lta  rtflawtk  aaasaal  -aasfag  beaaasJk  mm 
orarlooklrag  aUaal  Waakskfawa.  -law  www  rail- 
roads wblcb  nase*  at  Faby* 


1879 


1879 


th*  hotel,  asperse  af  i 

poors*.    1*  I*  sexy  Pkk,  bat  wet 

wHUm.    Fifty  toOmn  tar  Iwwllw    racall;/ 

tima^tm'feeaosos  ud  aarlrasil   tiiaut*    ■■■ 

event  by  the  assta****;  •  CaaBaae-saB  (mi  ]amao 

wma  aecrtred  ;  In.  J.  H.  "<f at,  a,  But  it  a|«, 

■ad  Mr.  a  L.  Hf  iWy,  Ik*  aceosnpeaist,  inn 

broafbt  an,  east  •Tor*  Data*  to  prerMt  iwnftrt 

md  pi—  ifcrtt»  swsbbb, 

The  profruB  *xtended  «ir  tan-  *wy*— Taaa- 
ejay,  Wihufcy,  Tsarsdey  u4  Tiwasy    tad  It 

■  eertaJnJy  eoaB-BnaaaBaAfy  to  the isssaai 

•t  IWsssor  L  If.  CbtImoii,  at  Hew  Brtaaht, 
Cotta.,  Mm  awaH—l  at  aha  Millhili,  Bbaxrrery 
•xenon  ass%n*d  I or  a  part  kai  hat  aether  a  au» 
script  at  woaiiika  ban  prapanllor  aa 
aAdToa*  wtthoa*  cam.  O-mparad  l 
the  .ttoavtenoe  l>  ac*  avrgs.  Them  at 
eesen  hundred ;  now  the  narnhor  at  i 
soshperheas  be  sxnswaaed  la  three  ftjurse.  Ida* 
yw*  th*  place  was  aaw  to  away;  thie  year  lb* 
enraanty  of  haadndk  la  reread  to  bar*  beea 
already  artiaSai,  and  the  eartalnty  toatlnadnde 
waaH  havato  arBTol  ttarn  to twwaty ante 

(oto^totheaMataap  aad  raaanang  aaddcsxbt- 
leahaptaauyaway.  Te*  the  plan  I*  deUfkt- 
taL  and  taesrr  at  tbeat  m  ottatatltnrB  cease 
at  ansa  tor  lb*  •eaaary  and  chasm  at 
tor  the  paper*  aad  ■  •Mraatu  to  be  (rraa. 
Mi  mitt  ha*,  beea  held  In  the  fore- 
noon end  areola*;,  lea  rise;  the  eiteraooa  free  tor 
the  many  act  camera  which  an  liberally  advar- 
thad  by  the  rsjb-oaue  at  redoaed  ratea  It  the 
tired  ecbool-teacciers,  ens*  at  whom  eeamud  as 
■xn  thaa  acbool-fflrle  thornoolTea,  would  eo- 
kBowledf*  It,  I  bar*  ao  donbt  that  hwy  would 
aty  that  the  angnrrlreac*  of  tb*  noantein*  tow- 
ering o-rer  toe  Notch,  or  the  wonder*  of  tb* 
Fleme,  bar*  don*  than  more  good  and  been  a 
mor*  rapearou*  pleasure  than  aay  of  tb*  addresses 
which,  after  all,  did  not  elevate  them  boot*  the 
echool  routta*,  aad  tea  fnoaantly  lacked  the  ele- 
ment' of  practical  worth.  It  wat  a 
real  pleasure  to  watch  the  faces,  to 
atresia,  ao  manly,  or  ao  womanly,  *o  aaaaV 
hle,  ao  marked  with  the  rmponatbUMai  of  Ha* 
and  yatto  well  able  to  bear  them.  Taaobarawar* 
preeeottrom  a  wide  rang*  of  coanlry,  eeaacaanj 
from  New  England.  Hotel  ratae  were  reduced 
for  members  of  the  institute,  aad,  a*  the  nessa- 
banhlp  tea  wa*  only  adoBar,  the  hotel*  had 
many  member*  oa  kastr  bene*, 

Omitting  the  minor  teatar**,  th*  papanaad 
■  Jilnam  for  th*  weak  bare  been  a*  follow* : 
Tneeday,  "Old  and  Hew  stathoos  of  Teaching," 
by  rrofcaeor  Jadah  Dana,  principal  of  the  Ver- 
mont 8UU  Hormal  Bcbool ;  "  Haglactad  and 
rjeitltuUCUldren,"  by  Henry  Bernard  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  "  Pieoework,"  by  John  Hanooek, 
eaparmtenoant  of  echoole  In  Daytoo,  O. ;  Wad- 
Beaday,  "  Borne  of  th*  Premnt  Aapectc  of  Claari- 
eal  Teaching  and  Btndy,"  by  Piiifasa.  J. 
L.  Unooha,  at  Brown  TJnJras-eifr ;  **  Th* 
High  Bcbool  Qoeaaon,"  by  B.  Q.  sTosv 
throp,  eecretary  of  the  ConneotlCBt  Bathe 
Bosrcj  of  Education;  lecture  on  eclipse*  of  th* 
•un,  by  Prof  mor  C  A.  Young  of  Princeton 
College.  Thursday,  "  Extramiet*  Is  Education,'* 
by  Prladpal  a.  C.  Perkine  of  PMLUp.  (Exeter) 
Aeadamy;  "aVtaoaMoa  of  Girl*  a*  Affected  by 
Growth  and  DorelopmeBt,"  by  Dr.  Jlathan 
Allen;  "Tb*  Function  of  latin  and  Greek  to 
Education,"  by  -William  T.  Harrie  of  St.  Loath. 
Friday?!  program  will  be  "  How  Teaching  May 
Beoom*  a  rrofaauoB,"  by  Edward-  Conau*. 
Stele  Superintendent  of  Boboole  In  Vermont; 
and  "  aUucational  JonrnaMem,"  by  Profeeeui  a 
C.  Rouad*  of  the  Parmiagton  (He)  Hormal 


A  wld*  duTarano*  of  merit  marked  aba  paper* 
aad  *ddreaam  It  may  not  be  atranga  that  per- 
•ona  ilTtag  near  by  •hoold  not  teal  th*  aaoaadty 
of  pnrrldiBg  the  rery  beat  mental  entarmlnmeDt 
a*  deeply  a*  tboa*  who  hare  heavy  hotel  Ulht 
and  railroad  (ana  to  ramrod  tham  what  It  ha* 
Mat  them  to  com*,  and  what  they  hare  a  right  to 
«xpncte**n*qnjralant.  But  any  man  of  thought 
would  hare  more  eoneldJeration  than  to  trust  to 
the  tneptration  of  a  crowd  to  furnish  htm  wtth 
words  (I  cannot  eay  thought*)  and  to 
occupy  the  tuna  of  other*  with  what  ha* 
cost  him  litti*  or  no  Urn*  to  prrpar*  aad 
which  bworthlem after  it  Is dellrered.  Bo  far 
aaltoowonlyoaaad^iamdteeriMthhextrame 
orasure,  but  other*  oartelaly  fell  abort  of  what 
their  author*  might  bar*  attained  aad  what  the 
Tk.iar*  could  rightfully  demand.  Most  practice] 
of  all  the  pepera.  If  it  will  be  heeded,  wa*  that  of 
Dr.  Hatban  Allea.  Ha  ban  long  beea  known  a* 
a  itadrat  of  the  oaueej  of  th*  deterioration  of 
the  old  Hew  England  stock,  and  hk  opinions  are 
justly  entitled  to  weight.  The  leading  idea  of 
hk  paper  waa  that  modern  physical  growth 
neglect*  the  muscular  and  ttlmnlct**  th*  mer- 
toI*  system.     Far  tb*  perfect  man  or  woman. 


equal  caee  of  both  U  neceesary.     Certain 

da  of   food  recuperate  oertaln  parts   of  the 

body.    Therefore  b*  bold*  that  by  proper 

dJetandexerdeeall  dyspeptics,  narroua,  weak, 

hrttrrioal  and  melancholic  people  may  ha  made 

ttracg,  muscular  and  cheerful 

By  far  the  ebkst  paper  mtelketuaDy  wa*  that 
r.f  Wflliam  T.  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  on  th*  plana 
of  the  study  of  latin  and  Greek.  It  wa*  long, 
thorough,  systematic  and  a  masterly  dofaao*  of 
the  itudy  of  the  rl*aeira  Ha  spoke  ef 
nature  and  human  nature  as  th*  two 
great  field*  of  study  ;  ef  th*  great 
worth  of  the  butter  In  gaining  knowledge 
of  what  we  are  and  ere  to  be;  of  our  language 
a*  embodying  th*  thought  and  experience  of  the 

ask n*i   jaaafc  eajaaaasai  aa;  at  aasTiaal asn 

uVmbetweaat'v  laws,  art  aad  Btusaophy  with 
oMGnece  and  Boas*;  at  the  tutihty  of  al lamas 
tog  to  aapplaat  Greek  aad  Lasta  wtth 
French  and  German,  aad  by  a  happy  HI  astraaaai 
enadeneed  hk  ai.iuaiBt.  If  we  want  to  saady 
the  frog,  b*  said,  and  know  Ms  ikiakaaaent,  w* 
arart  study  the  tadpole  aot  the  toed.  The  aaV 
dnaawm  Upoblkbad  hi  fall  la  the  efuVanl  re- 
port of  the  InetrtnU  pniiaadhiga,  aad  I  know  ef 
no  more  complete  atalamiut  of  th*  arswaaaat  tor 


To  conclude,  let  me  grr*  a  bit  of  hotel  talk. 
Landlord  Barron  at  Fabyaa »  (who  rune,  also, 
Crawford's  and  the  Twin  Mocolala  Houaa,  aad 
has  telephonic  connection  with  them)  aaya  that 
BorUjnJene  go  moatty  to  BVIhlaheai,  whereas 
Hew  Yorker*  go  to  Fetrraarx.  Boston  peopl* 
look  out  for  th»(r  money  pretty  closely,  h*  oh- 
mrrad,  bat  the  HawYaikua   the;  jartapaaitt. 


St.    Louis   Globe 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  or  PHIL080PHE3U. 
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Mr.  nrontnn  Alcntt  and  HU  AttocUtu 
•tOmrurd,  Mmn.-A  Banner  Settofl 
of  rbllomonby— IJ aborting  of  naio- 
fophic  IXtnds. 

'    rrYon  th«  Xew  Tbim  t*tfta|fM(-l 

Boston.     July   1ft. — To-dsj     ttrem     wh 

opemMl  In  lh«  /nraoTii  old  town  of  Cowoord  mi 

Instil  ution  which  U  certainly  uoiou«  to  Anvcr- 

lemn  naftalii.    One  rarcfly  know  whMher  to 

cert/\i  JirfW.-JAl/J  v-  i 1 1 


out 
A.  B?i 

■ccouy 

held  * 

Rer.  Joseph  < 

the  ttory 

nois,  bis  •dunVr*  there, 

object*  in  t\  trmtufliTured  tight    (n<*j 

!■  meant  to  «dt  of  the  Concord 

tnryphlloftopiTeri),  .rogge*tod    _ 

•choof  in  Concord  during  tb*>    luomer 

tio'i  for  the  mudy   of  pbikwopby.    Tbb   y«mr 

Mr.  Atcott  hasbeco  *vble  toput  tbtt   •urget- 

tion  into  uractice.  and  b*  comblnet  with  It  the 

feature  of  conversation  whicb    he    found   to 

plf.TB.int  it  Mr.  Cook'i. 

Hi  pinning  to-dir,  the  ■enlont  of  the  ecbool 
will  continue  far  'flv*  weeki,  the  clo«inj*  «x- 
frviw«  being  fixed  for  Aupiurt  18.  Two  tec- 
turci  will  be  given  every  day, except  Sundays , 
one  to  begin  at  9  o^eroe*  in  tb«  morning  and 
tbc  other  at  3  In  the  afternoon.  One  bour  U 
to  be  devoted  to  the  lecture,  and  after  that 
there  will  be  from  en  hour  to  an  bour  and  a 
half  for  eonvuraation  upon  the  aubject  of  the 
lecture.  A  good-tempered  caution  waa  thrown 
out  to-day  by  Mr.  Alcott,  that  questions  were 
desired  nbt  to  be  oontroveralal,  but  to  be  di- 
rectly upon  the  chief  tbougbt  of  the  subject, 
without  leading  to  nnlmportant  side  Issnea. 
The  character  of  theenCriiainroent  te  be  oSar- 
ed  Is  readily  gathered  from  the  list  of 
lectures  and  subjects,  wblen  I*  aa 
follow*:  Mr.  Alcott,  of  Concord,  upon 
'  'ChriMtJan  Tb«iam;M  Mr*. Edna  D.Cbeshry.ef 
Boston,  upon  "The  History  and  Morality  of 
Art;"  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louts,  upon 
"epeeulative  Philosophy;"  Ust  Rbt.  Dt.  H. 
K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville.  III.,  on  'Tlatos.- 
Um;"  Mr.  D.  A.Wossoo,  of  Medford,  Vim., 
upon  "Political  Pfailoaophy;"  Mr .  T.  W. 
lligpiaaon,  of  Cambridge,  on  "Amnctnan 
Literature;"  Prof.  Benjamin  Pelrce,  of  Har- 
vard College,  on  "Ideality  tn  Bclenee"  (two 
of  bis  recent  Lowell  la«Utato  looturse);  Mr. 
Thom.iN  Itarldson,  of  Boston,  npofi  "Ancient 
Greek  Life  and  Literature;"  Mr.  F.  B.Fasai 
bom,  ef  Concord,  upon  "Philanthropy  and 
Social  Science;"  Mr.  Balnb  Waldo  Emerson 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  pastor  of  tbs 
West  Church  tn  Boston*  upon  subjects  not 
yet  DiinounosdL 

The  meetings  wDl  be  held  In  the  old  "Or- 
chard House."  formerly  occupied  br  Mr. 
Alcott,  but  now  owned  and  aneuplad  by  atr. 
Emery,  a  nntteman  from  Qulncy,  111. .whose 
desire  for  literary  Kfa  emanelpatad  him  front 
his  former  occupation  of  stove  desJer,nnd  wW 
will  pre.itts  at  most  of  tne  naoeUngn  of  the 
philosophers.  Within  a  few  root  of  tie 
"Orchard  House"  In  tbe  Hawthorne  ins  nee, 
of  so  much  Interest  to  readers  of  Hawthorne's 
works,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Geonrc  Parsons  Latbrop,  editor  of  too  Hoeten 
.Vuaif'ry  Courier,  who  was  for  atiano  lUMociaU 
editor  of  tbe  Atlantic  Mouthiy*  and  »ho 
married     Ros*     lUwtbome,    the     daughter 


vi  sane  lamous  novelist,  in  both  these 
bouses  dwell  characters  who  are  immortalized 
In  Hawthorne'a  works.  A  front  room  of  tb* 
"Ortbard  House**  has  been  prepared  for  the 
philosopher*.  Plain  furniture  gi>«  sitting 
acenminodations,  and  on  the  floor  It  vpread 
rush  matting,  suggestive  of  delightful  co«>l- 
ness  in  warm  aumiuer  days,  on  tbc  *>iope  to 
lbs  ruar  of  tbe  hou*e  bare  been  optni  J  pa;hs 
for  the  Ttbitors,  and  under  the  shade  cf  tbe 
yellow  pines  are  placed  ruMle  seat*  tub  arnf* 
and  tacks  of  apple  and  i<ine  )<ruiK*hr«.  Whji 
the  pupil*)  are  disposed,  bv^sIods  will  be  h*-H 
out  of  doors,  and  tbe  pleasures  of  philosophy 
will  be  added  to  tho»c  of  nature. 

In  lite  Hat  of  lccluret,  tbe  drst  Are  ire  call- 
ed the  regular  professors,  or  **the  faeultv," 
and  will  give  ten  lectures  each.  The  others 
are  the  "si>ecial  lecturers'*  and  will  j^ve  two 
lectures  each,  except  Mr.  Emerson  and  tbe 
Kev.  Dr.  Bartol,  who  will  each  give  one. 
There  Is  a  financial  side  to  the  scheme,  but 
whether  the  funds  ral'ed  go  to  the  lecturers 
or  to  Mr.  Alcott  himself  h  aot  stated.  Fifty 
cents  admission  is  chared  to  a  single  lecture: 
six  tickets  may  be  bought  for  }2  SO,  sod 
twelve  for  $-*.  About  tifly  pupils  have  al- 
ready Joined  the  school,  and  uiuong  those  who 
will  be  present  at  least  a  part  of  the  time 
are  Prof.  \\~.  S.  Tyler,  of  AmberU  College; 
Prof.  Ueury  A.  Beers,  of  Vale;  Mr.  E.  H. 
But-scll,  princlnal  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Normal  School :  Mr.  O.  P.  Lathrop,  Mr.  H. 
G.  O.  BlaKe.  editor  of  Mr.  Tboreau's  papers; 
several  p<-rtsons  from  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  several  co'lege  graduates.  This  forenoon 
there  were  present  in  the  little  parlor  thirteen 
women  and  eighteen  men.  Mr.  Luicrson  U 
expected  every  Saturday,  and  bis  lecture  will 
be  at  8  on  the  afternoon  of  August  2. 
"Tliia  moruiuk  subjects  were  announced  and 
explained  b;  tne  lecturers  or  their  fri«-Dels  for 
them.  I*rof.  Harris'  few  words  were  so  ad- 
mirable that  I  w>nt  to  give  tbe  subxuiitce  of 
tbem.  He  said  that  bis  special  objevt  would 
be  to  make  a  logical  rond  to  reach  tbe  Idea  of 
pemoua.ity.  He  baa  bevo  trying  long,  he 
said,  to  tind  a  road  that  leads  to  personality 
as  the  highest  principle  In  tbe  world.  Per- 
sonality ts  higher  than  Individuality.  Most 
people  who  have  lust  faitb  in  tbe  idea  of  a 
pergonal  Creator  substitute  t!.a  principle  of 
the  correlation  of  forces.  But,  if  the  highest 
principle  b>  unconscious,  we  may  be  very  cer- 
tain that,  no  matter  by  what  method  we  be- 
come conscious,  we  Shall  be  swallowed  up, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  first  principle.  Noth- 
ing can  be  persistent  against  it.  If  it  is 
unconscious,  we  shall  In  tbe  end  be  uncon- 
scious. If  we  do  not  find  a  conscious  prin- 
ciple as  that  from  which  all  proceeds,  life  Ls  a 
pretty  miserable  affair. 

Tbe  Rev.  JJr.  Jones  said  that  "Platonism" 
was  bis  theme,  and  t.*at  he  should  treat  of  tbe 
two  consciousnesses  of  man — (he  r.atur.il  and 
the  spiritual;  tbe  understanding  and  the  feel- 
ing or  will  allied  as  the  foundation  of  deeds  of 
righteousness;  education  aud  discipline;  the 
atomic  principle  In  nature  and  In  othci  life; 
instances  of  reading  "The  Republic,"  "The 
Sutesinau"  and  "The  Sophist;"  inspira- 
tion; tbe  HolySplrit;  the  Damon  of  Socrates; 
providence;  tnvths;  the  natural  and  super- 
natural; the  eternity  of  the  soul;  Immortality 
of  the  soul;  inirtaiilv  of  the  soul;  pcraonulity 
and  Individuality;  life  nnd  death;  philosophy; 
church  and  state;  caste  in  mind;  conscience; 
regeneration.  These,  be  said,  were  some  of 
tbe  sub>>cis  he  should  diecuss,  though  be  bad 
not  bis  plan  fully  arranged. 

/fi\   Bo s ♦    Advert i s er 
1    }   July   16,    1879# 
C0NC01U)  P11IL0S0PHERS. 


THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  PHIL- 
OSOPHY AMD  LITEBATUBE. 


Mr.  BronsoD  Alcott's  Schema  —  The 
Lecturer*  and  Their  Subject*  —  Tb* 
Quaint  Lecture-Boom  —  Bummer  Sae- 
alona  Under  tb*  Tree*  —  The  Pupils 
and  Method  of  Conversation  —  Open- 
ing  Kxarclaea   Yeetarday. 

A  a*w  experiment,  which  asa  her*  la  the  bub* 
of  Mr. at.  Bronaoa  Aleott  for  three  or  four  yeara, 
was  pat  In  practical  operaUfis  adcoaoord  feater- 
daj.  Ae  Ides  of  a  anmme^sCjhpol  of  nWloeopby 
la  a  toapw  eocb  Uator^rassocteliadspdBd  amona 
BMa  of  aaansHle  litcrlr,  Sne,  fiptuaSMtf  Mr, 
Alcott  tbreenir  fhpr  rear*  Vco  when  a*>raa  oa  a 
soar  tbroof  b  tbe  Vest.  He  foaod  tbatj 
a  high  rasard  f*r  th*  writer,  of 
woald  welcooM  each  *  Kk«u  oi^utna^  iui4jr 
**  1*  oow  opes.  Arrangement*  have  I 
for  fire  oooraee  of  tea  lectarea 
also  far  two  lecturee  each    freai  fear 


..- 1  D».  c-  i-  Buvrt.  Iheas  lesaaraa 
asa*  ™  are  worki.-Jarr  u  aMssj  ta* 
aa*  Asssst  is  the  ban.- aad  two  wis 
arw,  dar  nc.pt  aaaasr*-  B  •  «t 
aasue  u  kas*  th*  rrrrraii*  a*  esael 
feraa  ef  »aa»aie«ll*a  a*  aaewala,  1 
aaw  wUI  speak  apea  hk)  eaeeaa,  aad 
•ale  an  esemaa  te  iiailii  waaa  ah 
a-er*  dacemea  e(  aa,  e*iat.aad  the 
will  ssswer,  aa  well  aa  aeaneto,  wbetaiai 
*»ar  as  ptoewaeasd.    It  a  ta.  deal,  ef 

aatf.  sow. rer,  that  eaesreeerar  he  « 

dee*  aot  wak  ta  weaaa  the  thaa  ef 
pepll!  la  abet  seal*  he  ea  eapi.gukie 
tlaic,  hat  each  aa*  whs  seta  .eesaea 
seeied  to  do  ao  I*  s  sieesre  epedt,  sad  at  b 


s,  t,  II  aad  14.  Ta*  fllHari 
'wrob*  alra.  Caaen'a  aapstof, 
be  tor*,  la  tae  a/lsrana  ea 
tad  Asgust  •  sad  11,  aad  an* 
«  Jelrl(.a,al,aad  Aagaat* 
•tin  Pauoeopoj"  wfB  h*  taa 
eater  Harm,  aad  hkj  soar 
a  aftaroooa  ee  Jaly  u.  17,  la,  n, 
1  »L  Dr.  Jeaea  will  assar  apaa 
la  u*  aiorarec  *a  Jolj  u,  n,  a 
ti.t,  a,  ii,  laaadi*.  ^roiie)- 


lm*  ol  dttcntaloa  e*  the  suls  thought  adeaaaaf 
b,  the  ItcuiH,  and  set  te  laaa  the  aaatk)  at 
npoa  aataiportaBt  side  knaea. 

Th*  Ira  regalar  laciarara,  er  ■■■Imi  af  tat 
facslrr  ea  the,  an  caned,  an  Mi.  Alee  it.  Mat. 
Xdat  D.  Cseon,  tb*  Boa.  WiDia a  T.  Harris,  aha 
B*t.  Or.  B.  K.  Joan  of  JeekeoaslU*,  in,  aad 
Mr.  D.  A.  Waeioa.  Mr.  Alcetr*  eakjaet  will  as 
"CanaUaeTkeUai.-aadBsi  kana  win eeaaa  at 
ata*  o'clock  ea  the  ssanlagsaf  Jarf  17,  B,  ti,  at, 
XI,  sad  Aesnat's, 
slid  Moral  ol  Art" 
and  ber  bean  will  L_   - 

Jolj  u,  n,  M,  and  Asgust  *  sad  U,  aad  aaas 
l>  Ui  morning  ot  J  a  It  it.  a,  >a,  aad  Aataat* 
sad  11  "Spccolaun  rslloaoooj''  wtt  he  taa 
turn,  ef  Profeeeor  Harm,  aa*  ' 
will  be  tbrce  to  tbe  af tarooo*  ea  Jalj 
M,  u ,  28,  as,  ao  aad  I  " 
"Plan"  at  nine  ta  t 
and  2*  and  Augnat  1,  ^  .,  n.  i 
cal  PhlloaopfcF"  alll  be  Mr.  wa 
tic,  aod  bla  boar  1*  Una*  oa  the  aluraeaa*  af 
Augo»tl,t,«,7,  a,  11,  u,M,  used  Is.  Taatai- 
baaau  uc  liata  of  rccoisra.  The  apaalal*  ea*  Mr. 
T.  W.  Hlgglaaon  npoa  modern  hunter*,  at  aba* 
od  tbe  mornioga  of  Jply  1» aad  »;  riadaeaar  Baa> 
Jamio  felrce,  altb  two  of  bla  receat  Lowell  n- 
atitute  lectmaa,  at  three  oa  tb*  sftanee—  af  taa 
asm*  daya ;  Mr.  Taomaa  Darldaoa  oa  **Oreak  Ufa 
ana  Utcreton,"  at  ran*  on  the  BMsralasa  ef  Aa- 
gaat S  aad  »-.  Mr.  j*.  B,  aanbore  apoa  phuaathro- 
pr  sad  social  science,  at  tbn*  oa  taa  afasraeee 
ol  Aosnat  t  and  at  nlae  oa  the  ■eraraf  af  Aa- 
gnttU;  Ualpb  Waldo  Ifaaaraoe,  at  tana  oa  tae 
atteraooa  ef  Aognst  a,  and  Dr.  c.  A  aaraol  at 
tan*  on  tb*  aftsrao-a  of  Aagaat  I*. 

Mr.  alcott*  "Orchard  Bo***"  M  ta*  pUeeof 
tbe  aactorte  or  eonniaatloae,  aad  taa,  an  tsad 
for  two  boon  la  leagth,  allli  thai  aaaallalai  af 
extcnotng  to  balf-paat  *mt*b  ta  the 

toqaaittr-paetlve  ta  the  aft< 

the  coone  la  charged 
dekeu,  which  are  rello*,  red  or  alt 
aa  the  boioar  has  paid  for  s  stagM  kagtan,  a  par 
till  coone  or  s  loll  co-tree.  A  alagle  ttokach 
Oft,  atau,  six  for  *3  w,  aad  twain  Tor  04.  Taer 
are  to  be  obta;B*d  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Basbora  or  B.  L. 
Wbrtcomb  at  Conosrd,  or  of  A.  Willbaaal  A  Co.  I. 
tola  dtj.  Abont  1ft,  papU*  ban  aagagadle 
come,  bot  only  abont  tklrty  wenataaeat  reaaw- 
day  forenoon.  Tb*  -'Orchard  Boas***  tt  sow 
owned  by  Mr.  Emery,  wh*  eoaaee  froet  Qcdaey, 
111,  tad  that  and  the  fact  that  the  Mea  of  a  saaa- 
m-r  school  originated  In  tb*  West  ana  T-rttakl 
tb.  oomparatiraiy  large  ansiber  et  fisiB 
people  a-oonc  th*  paptla.  la  th* 
aoathweat  corner  ol  the  he***,  aa  the  si  nasal 
floor,  u  tbc  room  devoted  to  the  asa  af  th*  ah*> 
loaopbera.  It  it  a  room  wtth  a  low,  nl*  faakli — ' 
celling,  with  tbe  beary  tlmben  risible  at  th* 
per  anglea  and  acroaa  the  oaatn.    It  le 


lesreeaard 
'iSarf.ai 


1  th*  ap- 
jaalaaa/a 

Suaat- 


neutral  tint,  and  the  walla  an  ptalery  1 
fully  rstsleb.d,  Acroaa  tbe  saatk  aid*  tt  a  aaraaa, 
ana  bcloic  li-taodisetody  table.  At  tkaj  taaht 
aiu  Mr.  Alcott  and  the  pneMlss  omoar  ef  the 
day,  who  will  generally  he  akr.aaury.  A  rash 
matting  tnytn  tbe  floor,  sad  strung  aocemaiiaa 
ttona  an  provided  by  chain  aad  the  raatle  sane*. 
wnicb  baa  lately  beoomc  so  aopsur  far  eat  ieat 
and  plana  ear,  with  red  painted  back  aad  frame, 
and  nopalnted  alata  for  tbe  eoat,  ¥sti*a—  to 
the  memben  of  tb*  reentry  will  be  by  th*  dear 
cooncctlog  with  the  front  hall,  bot  to  avoid  oaa- 
fnalon  popila  an  expected  to  eater  by  a  aide  deer, 
which  at  readily  fOaad  by  following  a  walk 
around  to  the  left,  la  the  rear  ef  Una 
room  la  the  "red  room"  roaaaaiad  with 
the  front  room  by  s  narrow  door,  whom 
la  alao  to  be  seed  lor  the  •oooeasaodsttsa  et*  aha 
echool.  "oplla  who  arrln  lata  an  expected  to 
drop  In  here,  and. ail)  follow  the  walk  stall  farther 
to  tbe  leu  to  nnd  thatr  door. 

PnpantloB*  for  oat-door  eatrl-**  waaa  the 
weather  la  pleasant  hare  thw  beea  made.  Ceo* 
the  Bill  in  the  rear  of  the  anas*  ban  haaa  aaade 
walkawlto  aicpe  cot  rot*  tb*  hillside.  At  the 
tome  aad  aader  tbe  tkady  tree*  hare  beea  plated 
new  raatle  seat*  with  arme  aad  Daces  asada  af 
apple  aod  pane  boegba.  At  the  top  ef  the  bill  M  a 
large  plateau  occupied  with  a  ha*  yoaag  vtsoyard 
ana  some  amell  peach  tnea,  bat  then  m  aa 
temptation  to  tbe  palate  oa  either  sine  or  tree.  A 
*bort  dtatanc*  beyond  the  Orchard  Boase  (as  the 
visitor  approachea  from  either  ike  aOatea  sad 
Lowell  or  Fticbbctrg  autioa)  la  tb*  llialamea 
manalon,  sow  occapled  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Latarop. 

Ynterday  taoroior  b*l»«  ta*  op-nieg,  ta*  time 
for  the  flnt  hoar  aad  a  half  was  occupied  by  aa 


axpuiaad  la  *■*- 


thaa  at  re 
afaeaor  halt 


announce  meat  ol  the  aabtests 
tuna  win  be  give*.  Mr.  AToott 
line  the  coorwa  he  bunded  to  pursue,  aad  tool 
how  macfa  better  it  was  to  bar.  laatracaoa  ra  the 
form  of  conversation  rather  the* 
Coavertatloo  briar*  tb*  profess 
eommoatcatloa  with  bla  rfaaaaa  sad  fai  niiaaai 
greeuy  the  t-sasmiacton  of  idee-.  Aftar  ha  had 
told  what  kia  puipoeo  wa*.  Profoeeer  Marrta 
apoka i  briefly  of  the  raage  of  hit  sahjeataad 
tlonod  tbe  breadth  of  the  thought  that  a  a* 
pker  can  teach  tbe  Idea  of  personality,  free. 
yssn,  he  aaid.  be  baa  mad*  It  hi*  etsdy  t*  S 
thsroad  tkatlnda-to  peraoaallrr  aa  the  algbest 
Jre-aoaalHy  lakaahar  thaa 
I    who     kav*    leec    faMh 

ts  th*  formerly  acorptsd  dsatl ase  ad  Iheencaa  e> 
Ike  aainra*  Save  sue.  the  doctnae  ef 
the  eovnlauoa  et  force*  s  sourltote.  If  the 
bigbaet  prtedplo  Is  tae  *a.verae  >•  aaeoeedeaa, 
If  the  loprcBM  po».  ev-r  all  ta  eoeeeiBja*  wBaah 
rulaa  eaooe.ckHia'y,  w«  may  be  rmrf  eertale  that, 
a*  matter  by  what  e-fthod  we  become  cuaarjeai. 
we  ahall  be  aasllowed  op  aooaer  or  later  by  lb. 
all-pervadisg  nnt  principle.  Nolhleg  eaa  s* 
p*nlit«>t  sraloat  it-  U  a  la  eaeotiaooa*, w* 
■mat  be  le  the  end  aneow-ctooa.  u  et  It  aa 
Cod  a  co*-ck»o.  prisctpt.  aa  that  from  whbrh  all 
procceda,  life  a  e  pretty  mlMnble  easlr.  M* 
•aid  bla  apcclal  object  woald  b*  to  maae  aama 
loaical  ro.0  to  tbc  lo.a  of  pcraooality. 

lir.  jocnof  JsckananUe,  liu  tuaad  tsaa  his 

■  cl'rrct  would  be  "tnalOBlftm,"  sod  thsl  asvoag 
the  aobordinale  topm  would  be  tae  two  coa- 
•ctoofata-e-  In  man, -tbe  natara]  and  the  apirlt- 
ual.    Ihe    ondrrttauding,   tbe  fecllog  aad  tbe  will 

slliad  ea  th.  loundative  of  deeda   ef   rlgst 

acsa,  edocaiion  end  dladplleei  tbe 
elomlc  sriacjpla  In  eater,  aod  I.  otn-rllfe;  re- 
altor.- ot  r-adtug"Tb.  B-publlc,"MT-M  Slatee- 
aia"  ana  "The  bopblat";  tnaplntloa;  the  Holy 
Spirit:  tbe  dr.no  ef  Bocniea;  pnvie.eee; 
myth;  tbe  oatural  an*  In*  aapereaioral;  ta* 
eternity  of  the  Bout;  tbe  Immorulity  ef  tbe  seal; 
tb.  morlallty  of  tbeeoul;  f mdom  ol  tb.  ao.l; 
pcrtooallly  and  rndlvlduallry;  life  aod  death; 
pbilotopbyi  cborcb  aed  rute;  caale  la  miad; 
coaaclrncr:  rrx«xr»tion.  Mr.  aaahon  alal*d  la 
behall  of  Mra.  Cheney  tbat  ber  lectarea  oa  "Ta* 
Mutory  aed  Morality  of  Art"  would  ban  apodal 
relrreoc*  to  the  art  of  palellog  aa*  taataabse 
general  aubject  ebe  haa  aevotecr her  atuarhoe  for 
maay  yeara.  For  Mr.  D.  A.  Waaaoe,  Mr.  Beabora 
elated  that  bla  aubject  would  be  "Political  Patl- 
osopby."  He  baa  beeo  a  atudeot  of  | 
tory,     etprclally    la 


trot  of  political  bat- 
oned   Htatee,   sad 
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fcis      lee. urea     win       laclne*     twines!     of 

femoral  political  urmelpiet  aou  ike  political  ale- 
en  ef  ISM  eoeeui.  Mr.  Tum  Tim  bad  Ike 
Erest  mis tonnes  n  tee  last  mi  to  lose  mm  ef 
M  nnl  powii,  and  if  be  ekooM  sot  be  et»e  to 
ret*  bianeif  some  «■  win  loii  tor  ma  ul  ne 
will  arid  oral  comment. 

rrweeeor  u.  H.  Hosrieoa  was  aspectee  to  lec- 
tara  oa  philosophy,  bat  at  a*  will  a*  enable  to 
*,  Professor  Peirco.Iw.  Barlol  ana  Mr.  Em- 


erson ban  ban  pot  on  Instead.  Mr.  Hlggiasoa's 
two  toctaies  aw  lilaratnrc  will  mata  ulannt 
see  will  ba  kltioncal  sea  crliieal.  Profaaaor 
Felrct.  betlsee  glrlo*  two  of  bit  Lowell  laouraa, 
will  lark  oa  taa  pkiloaopnr  of  mataeaunes  end 
tke  leleiDe  of  maikeaeatttal  aaenee  u  tka  erree- 
lure  of  Ike  uuirerse.  Mr.  DarMsoa  wdl  talk 
opoa  ancient  Greek  literature  and  anraial 
Cieek  life,  ae  Moatrated  br  recast  die- 
eovellee     at     Tror,      olrmpla    aad    alaawkara. 

Mr.  Kmersoa  la  expected  to  auaod  tka  meatless 
oa  Reteroara.  Amoag  tke  persons  who  will  be 
preaeot  are  Mr.  Black,  Busier  ol  toe  Jacksonville 
OH.)  kick  ackaol ;  Mr.  E.  at.  Batten,  prineleel  of 
tke  Worcester  boraaal  school;  tka  Bev.  Dr.  Ktd- 
aer  of  Minnesota;  Mlat  Haakall,  tke  principal  of 
tka  Wbeaioo  (Nenoa)  Seminary:  Mr.  R.  O.  O. 
■lake,  editor  ol  Mr.  Thoraaa'a  panels;  Protestor 
B.  A.  Beers,  pnletaor  of  Eetlisk  literature  at 
Yale  Colle re:  Profaaaor  w.  8.  Tyler  of  Amheiel 
College;  III.  Georte  Paraou  Latkrop  aad  aeraral 
oairertHj  graduates, 

▲  Iter  lbs  preliminary  exereraesvealersav  mort- 
ise Mr.  Afeott  beraa  bla  ooovereelloa  opoa  tko 
"Ego,"orwnatis  tka  alrolncance  ef  tke  exoree- 
etoo  "I,  aiyielf."  Ike  ooorf  raatleo,  wklcb  dem- 
oted a  wide  ranee,  waa  continued  till  abonr  balf- 
£irt  ilmt.  Ib  tke  af urnooa  waa  tka  tint  of 
in.  Cottier's  kotures. 
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Concord  a,  mora  than  any  other  apot  in 
Ibis  eoantry,  lemons  for  it«  poets  aad  philos- 
ophers, rivalling  Weimar  in  Germany  in  this 
reaped — the  Weimar  of  the  last  century  aad 
tke  early  part  of  this — not  that  Concord  hai 
■erer  had  within  ita  limits  penona  as  re- 
nowned aa  Goethe  and  Bahiller,  or  as  influen- 
tial ia  the  domain  of  thought  Bnt  Emeraon 
and  Hawthorne  and  Thorean  form  a  cluster 
of  genius  brilliant  enough  to  Impart  lustre  to 
any  locality.  Concord  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  historic  town,  and  Its  landscape 
and  quiet  river  wear  V  pensive  aspect  and 
furnish  an  eniironneat  favorable  to  thought 
Suoh  an  environment  hi  not  always  attain- 
able in  this  country.  If  philosophy  li  to  be 
taught  anywhere  among  us.  Concord  would 
seem  to  be  the  place  for  imparting  such  ia- 
etraetlon.  Plato  lee  Co  red  in  the  grove  ef 
Akademos,  and  Zeno,  in  a  magutnoent  though 
haunted  portico,  glowing  with  the  tints  ef 
the  painter  Polygnotos,  aad  ear  Oaaeoea 
philosophers  aad  their  aaxlUariea  frees  ether 
parts  af  the  repabUa  auy  ia  like  Btaneer 
dlanouraa  apae  metaphyseal  la  ess  as.  an- 
ting er  walking  under  the  apple  bought 
of  that  village.       Emerson    makes  a  good 

eseegh  Hat.,  aad  Mr.  Harris,  heiag  aha  •Je- 
ter af  taw  eery  pUV»>hiesJ  >wraaj  bsbV 
Kshed  la  Ik  it  eosau-y.  ia  ef  eeerae  M  heme  ia 
aw  esse  iaity.  whOe  Freak  toahaea  eaa  play 
•he  part  ef  the  sVagirise,  who  waa  eamilslsg 
sfasoeiaJ  eeleauet,  aa  his  work  aaaaCtJaa 
showa    As  aw  air.  Alooet,  he  was  bag  yean 
egekneWB  at  taaOrpala  peise.ahot.    Be 
had  a  Pythagorean  ee  Brehmlaletl  harm 
ef  talattl  feoa.  aad  wee  aiounsliaaJ  tobeni. 
aeesaerleg  the  remainder  ef  the  day,  if  by 
•sens  mistake  a  boiled  egg  made  ha  appaap 
•see  aa  his  eiealtfcst  table  fat  the  atenJag, 
<*>  My,  of  late  yean,  hat*  gives  erer  sat 
eeoetieiem,  U,  sogkt  that  we  know.   Peratesv 
lyhe  was  a  7]ah»M,  gtvaa  to  thanfat  aaV 
eeortea.    Utteriy  he  hat  keea  fralirnMag 
with  Jee  Cos*,  aad  haa  appereally  beeeeae  a 
kttoaeawrt  to  Chrietisatty,  tader  the  lata- 
•aee^th*t4e^ykHiy*aU)>    k|eUb 
rolala   OeOoooerd   acheol   ia  to  leJureTa 
Chrlstlaa  tsalesa       Be  la  a  eeaiitaaliaatl 
ahOasophar,  aad  aelleves  fat  eodkass  talk  aad 
IbUrloeatiea     after     the    BoeratJe    faahlea. 
Tean    age    he    was    the    gaaat    ef  aaaaa 
wealthy   admirer  la  Betreet,  hOoh.,  who  ta- 
llied  hit  Meals  to  his  house,  daring  the 
sage's  stay.  Informing   theea,   lay  way  af  hv 
daseatEBt  to  aoate,  liat  ha  had  a  paaoaapasr 
awtay  there.     His  deec-iptiea  saiorwl  eeaae- 
.halof  the  Deer  ssioea,  but  it  keppOy  hit  esT 
the  loquacity  it  lbs  Concord  saga.  I 
usai  to  ha  told  of  bias,  which 
shrpmaa  Easy'a  rather  la  Cept  htarratt'a 
aoiel  ef  that  nam*.    Whew  Mr.  Eaterasa,  a 
good  assay  yean  ago,  undertook   to  totre- 
due*  the  tnnaaeadentol  pUtneaahyaf  Kaat 
la i»  the  thea  aUerly  preetieei,  protak)  aad 
erthedex  New  Englanl.   ha  was  regarded  an 
ntlis  bettor  thaa  a  saua,  tbeagh  by  ao  ateaaa 
harmleaa  laaalat.    Rebady  kaww  what  traaa. 


MBdentalisas  meant,  er  eared  to  kaow.  Oer- 
tolnly  It  did  not  mean  ■■  i  latases,"  as  ear 
Hebrew  friends  say.  The  entire  gagpah 
speaking  world  bad  given  ever  htdalgiag  ia 
apecnlative  thought  ae  lain  aad  idle,  aad  aaV- 
culated  to  disturb  oae'e  belief  m  the  feed, 
old-taahioaed  oKbodoiy,  which  kindly  kwpt 
the  good  cithern's  mind  locked  dewa  aadar 
cloeed  hatchea  to  guard  It  agejoat  the 
mtraain  light  of  nay  Dew  truth, 
which  might  not  be  et  aoawru  with 
the  nine  and  thirty  artkha  af  the- 
ology. Bnt  the  thought  ef  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  long  aiaea  laiianed 
Old  and  New  England  both.  Ba  that  Mr. 
Emeraon  h)  bow  a  widely  lasocntlaJ  peuv 
dit  la  fact,  than  have  sprung  ap  hi 
various  oanrten  ef  this  ooaatry  ehaha  or  aa> 
aoclationa  tor  the  discussion  af  philnenphinal 
subjects.  The  pnbiicatiaa  hen  a  quarter  of  a 
century  age  of  6r  William  Hamilton's  **Lee- 
tnrnon  Metaphysics  and  Logic,**  fsmniallsad 
educated  men  and  women  with  the  language 
of  speculative  thought  and  tnonalatad  thea 
with  a  Ion  of  it  In  fact,  although  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  himself  was  orthodox  after 
the  Scotch  fashion,  bis  intusaae  has  beta  ia 
the  direction  of  the  freest  klal  or  free  thought 
What  fat  called  agnosticism,  or  philoaophioa! 
kaow-oothingiam,  is  the  oBrpring  af  his 
philosophy,  aad  that  fat  aaorthodax  la  the 
extreme  Even  ia  Bt  Louie,  a  eejatn  af 
western  produce,  phDoaopben  abound,  and 
good  once.  But  this  is  of  course  das  to  the 
large  German  element  of  population  there. 
Modern  thought  is  Teutonic  Multitudes  of 
Americans  an  taking  to  H,  as  they  da .  to 
lager  and  Swim  ehceaa.  Mi  this  is  of  (tad 
omen  and  will  sooner  or  later  modify  the  tat 
practical  tendency  ef  the  eoantry. 
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July   16,    1879. 
A  WatroBiTjM  or  ranjxorszM. 

■r.  ■rastta  IImi  aad  II  u  A  asset  at  so  at  Cea» 

ere.  tlin.-i    htaati  ».tetl  of  Pajlessrkr 

-Pane  .alee  ee  r»il««»ni  sales*. 

(Ciaaeoiiuaitoauo  af  the  Erenlot  Treat  1 

Boarow,  Jury  IS,  1079. 

To-day  tbtre  wee  opeered  in  the  famous  old 
town  of  Concord  an  rnstrtattoe  erbJch  to  eartatar 
fj  tredque  fa  Atnarlcaa  armala.  One  scarcely 
knowt  whether  to  ha  really  Impressed  with  Mat 
eMity  which  ia  certainly  aaaoctated  with  "  the 
Concord  snmmer  aohool  of  phfloeophy  *  or  to 
laugh  outright  at  the  ambition  of  the 
phut  aad  Che  padactry  which  began,  ana 
at  the  Brat  meeting  tab  forenoon,  to 
crop  out  oa  the  surtacn.  For  two  wtn- 
tan  Mr.  A.  Broaeon  Aloott,  wheat  fame  on 
his  own  account  and  hat  daughiar's  has  been 
wide,  hat  held  "oon versa bions  "  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  Three  or  four  yean  ago, 
the  story  runs,  whan  Mr.  Aloott  waa  la  Uifnota, 
hie  admirers  there,  seeing  all  Concord  objects  la 
a  transfigured  light  (no  detraction  is  meant  to 
any  of  the  Coooord  cowerto  of  literary  men  and 
philosophers),  suggested  the  plan  of  a  school  la 
Concord  during  the  sunamer  vacation  for  the 
study  of  phOoecpby.  This  year  Mr.  Aloott  baa 
been  able  to  put  this  soggestion  into  practloa.and 
ba  combines  with  It  the  restore  of  con  Tarnation 
which  ha  found  ao  pleasant  at  Mr.  Cook's. 

Beginning  to-day,  the  seen  fine  of  this  echoed 
wBl  continue  for  Bt*  weeks,  the  closing  exer- 
cises being  fixed  for  August  18.  Two  laotures 
wiB  be  given  every  day,  except  Sanders,  ems  to 
begin  Bt  9  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  the  otbar 
at  8  m  the  eitenoon.  One  hour  ax  to  be  devoted 
to  tie  lecture,  and  after  that  there  will  be  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Isctore.  A  rood- tempered 
caution  was  thrown  out  to-day  by  Mr.  Aloott, 
that  aaastloas  were  desired  not  to  ba  aootro- 
vsnlal,  but  to  bear  directly  upon  the  chief 
thought  of  the  subject  without  leading  to  un- 
important sjoo-tseoos,  Tka  character  of 
the  entertainment  to  be  offered  It  readi- 
ly gatherad  trees  the  '  list  of  lectures 
and  subjects,  which  la  aa  follows  :  Mr.  Akott  of 
Concord  upon  "  (MbbbsTI  Theism  ;"  Mrs.  Edna 
D.  Cheney  of  Boston  upon  "The  History  and 
Morality  of  Art,-"  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  of  Bt  Louis 
upon  "BpecnJatlvs  Fbiloeopbj ;-  the  Rev.  Dr.  EL 
K.  Janes  of  Jacksonville,  UL,  on  "  Flatoniam ;"■ 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wasaun  of  Medford,  Mass.,  apoa  "  Po- 
litical HiDoeopby  ;"  Mr.  T.  W.  Blgglnson  of 
Cambridge  on  "Axuerioan  Literature;''  Profes- 
sor Beojojnin  Pelroa  of  Harvard  College  on 
"Ideality  tu  Sdsmce  "  (two  of  hit  recent  Lowell 
Institute  lecturee] ;  Mr.  Tboaxsa  Darldaon  of  Bos- 
toa  upon  "  Ancient  Greek  Life  and  L  Iters  tore  f 
Mr.  P.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  upon  "  PhUaa- 
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thropy  and  Social  rjciaaoe  f  Mm  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  aad  the  Raw.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  paster 
ef  the  West  Cthuroh  la  Bcwsoa,  upon  sabjeoto  not- 

The  ■nestings  win  he  held  to  the  eld  "  Orrhard 
House,**  formerly  ooooreed  by  Mr.  Aloott,  but 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Emery,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Qutocy ,  Bl,  whose  desire  for  lite- 
rary life  has  emancipstsd  him  from  his  former 
occupation  of  stove  dealer,  and  who  will  preside 
at  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  philosophers. 
Within  a  few  sods  of  the  "  Orchard  House  "  Is 
the  Hswthorns  manse,  of  so  much  Interest  to 
readers  of  Hawthorne's  works,  and  now  owned 
and  oecuplsd  by  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop, 
editor  of  lbs  Boston  Sunday  Courier,  who  was 
for  a  time  associate  editor  of  the  ^flaafte 
MontMiy,  and  who  married  Rose  Hawthorne,  ths 
daughter  of  the  ferrous  novelist  In  both  loses 
houses  dwelt  character*  who  are  immortalized  in 
Hawthorne's  works.  A  front  room  of  the 
"Orchard  House''  has  been  prepared  for  the 
phBoacnhera,  Plain  furniture  gives  sitting  ao- 
eommooationa,  and  on  ths  loor  fa)  spread  rash 
matting,  suggestive  of  delightful  coolness  lo 
warm  summer  days  On  the  slope  to  the  rear  of 
ths  bouse  have  been  opened  paths  for  ths  visitors, 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  yellow  pines  are 
placed  rustic  seats  with  arms  and  backs  of  apple 
and  ptne  branches.  When  the  pupils  are  dis- 
posed session!  will  be  held  out  of  doort,  and  ths 
pleasures  of  philosophy  will  be  sdded  to  those  of 

rathe  hat  of  kaiiaisa  ass  swat  tea  ass  saftata 
ths  regular  utufassuss.  or  "the  faculty.-  aad 
wlB  give  tea  laulafss  saeh.  Tka  others  are  ths 
"fecial  ksrtarers"  aad  arts  give  twi  Iseaana 
saeh,  except  Mr.  Eiuessua  aad  sas  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
toi,  who  win  each  give  oeja.  Thars  Is  a  rLssaotal 
ei<tototaesc**»me,l7ut  wbstber-tte  funds  reared 
ro to  the  lecturers  or  Is  Mr.  Aloott  himself  U  not 
staled.  Fifty  seats  -**- las '—  Is  charged  ti  a 
atngto  lecture;  stz  tickets  stay  he  b-ngat  far 
«S  JO,  aad  twelve  tor  It  About  fifty  pupae 
have  already  joined  the  school,  sod  among  those 
who  win  he  is  urn  al  at  least  a  part  of  the  base 
are  Professor  W.  8.  Tyler  of  Amherst  CofJega, 
Professor  Henry  A.  Been  af  Tato,  Mr.  R.  sT. 
RuasetL  rs-lncipal  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Har- 
ms! School.  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop,  Mr.  H.  O.  O. 
Blake,  editor  of  Mr.  'Theresa's  papsn,  several 
pes  sous  from  Jacksonville,  Hi,  aad  severs!  sol- 
togs  graduates.  This  foranooa  there  were  praa. 
ont  to  the  little  parka-  thirteen  sromea  aad  afajh 
Mr.  V ss  is  sapeaied  every  Bat- 
ay-,  aad  bb)  lecture  era  ba  at  Ursa  est  ths 
sfternoon  of  Asgust  1 

Thai  morning  subjects  were  ungeared  sadea- 
plained  by  the  lecturers,  er  their  Iriaada  for 
them.  Professor  Harris's  few  words  wars  ss 
admirable  that  I  want  to  grn  the  sahtttaes  of 
them.  He  said  that  his  special  object  would  be 
to  aoate  a  logioal  road  to  reach  the  idea  ef  per- 
sonality. Ha  has  bees  trying  long,  ha  said,  to 
find  s  road  that  leads  to  personality  ss  the  higk- 
est  principle  to  the  world.  Personal! tj  to  higher 
thea  Individuality.  Most  people  who  has*  tost 
faith  fa  the  Idea,  of  a  personal  Creator  sabetlbito 
the  principle  of  the  oorrslttloa  ef  foreae.  Bat, 
if  ths  highest  principle  to  aaenaeouga,  *r»  assy 
be  vary  certain  that,  ae  matter  by  what 
method  are  timtai  maniiiaa,  wwahaB  he  swal- 
lowed up,  sooner  or  later,  by  aha  first  rjrlasi- 
pto.  Wovbing  can  ha  persieteat  against  it  If  rj 
It  oncorsTjioos,  w»  sbaB  la  tha  and  be  sastes> 
sdouB.  If  ww  de  not  tad  a  ooaaoioas  prlasapto 
aa  that  from  which  aD  procscda,  Ufa  Ita  pretty 
nxhsxrabto  affair.  —  — *- 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Janes  said  that  "  riatonism  * 
waa  his  theme  aad  that  he  ehonld  treat  of  tha 

two  crmscjonm in  mnn    Has  tattnral  and  the 

spiritual;  the  snderstssdtng  aad  the  feeUag  or 
wlUaJiiedeetl»foundstionofdeoo>ofrto^Ueoo» 
seat;  edncation  and  discipline;  theatossic  pris 
atole  in  nature  and  mother  atfa;  lastsaoss  of 
reeding  "  The  Bepablio,"  "Ths  Btaassmsa  "  aad 
'The  Sophist ;"  inepiraslon;  the  Holy  Bpirit ;  the 
Demon  of  Soermtsa;  Pnrridenes;  aryhhs;  the 
aataral  and  sussa-nsssrsl;  the  sssruilj  af  the 
soul;  Immortality  of  the  anal;  saortaBry  ef  the 
soul;  frseckau  af  ths  oosfl;  psiamalllj  and  ta- 
divhtnahty;  Ufa  aad  death;  phOoeophy;  church 
and  state,  casta  in  salad;  nrwisrasiiia;  rags— 
ataoa.  These,  he  said,  wee*  sosaa  of  the  sabjeoto 
he  should  SMacwae,  thoogh  he  had  act  his  plan 
fallyi 


.  Host  on  Courier 
(9)  July  20,    1879. 

TUB  COXCOBD  BUMMMJt  SCHOOL. 

Tew  things  are  anon  deplorable  than 
mouotony,  and  gntt  It  the  monotony  of 
those  people  who  sneer  at  what  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  astieratand. 

We  looked  for  the  oonvrnfionai  flat  jrl  bee 
to  be  directed   atrainat  the    phlloeophical 
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school  in  Concord,  this  month,  writta  as 
much  coiindeoccks  we  antid rutted  tharider- 
•tormt  after  powerfol  •UDshlne;  and  the 
two  eante  close  together.  UeeuiwhUs  the 
lint  week  of  the  ezperimeat  of  a  Botntner 
school  condneted  by  loetaree  and  loformsl 
convertation  has  nasaed,  and  a  few  eeoaiU* 
person!  hare  been  •jetOn*;  a  food  deei  of 
keen  inteUeetoal  enjoyment  and  heaJtfcfni 
mental  ttlmnlni  ontoflt,lna  T»rjr  dmple 
and  nnafTected  war.  Amorur  people  who 
donotinrestlgmte  raovemetits  of  that  sort, 
there  It  a  prevalent  Idea  that"  bciransa  the 

rBaynlaf  cmuncst  of  the  msjoritrof  mejitlnd 
U  not  to  ditto  is  Intellectual  Interests — there 
moat  be  something  very  stilted  about  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  do  ao.  Possibly  there 
would  be  If  it  were  made  br  pereoai  not 
holding  these  Interests  a*  a  vital  and  pre- 
dominant element  in  their  lives ;  bat  as  ap- 
plied to  gatherings  saeh  as  hare  been  lately 
made  at  Mr.  Alcoa's  Orchard  House,  the 
notion  it  Itself  quite  aa  absurd  ae  the  critics 
would  hire  oi  believe  the  reality  to  be. 

Oral  teaching  hat  always  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  men  than  studying  from  books. 
The  indescribable  persuasiveness  of  per- 
sonality enters  Into  It.  To  receive  knowl- 
edge directly  from  the  lips  of  the  wise  ar 
learned  has  a  fascination  which  no  printed 
page  can  retain.  There  are  alas  two  prac- 
tical sdrsntages  attaching  to  this  metjrod. 
One  It,  that  question*  may  be  aaked  and 
difficulties  solved  at  the  moment  of  doabt, 
and  the  acquired  knowledge  may  tha  be 
carried  away  in  a  complete  form,  without 
tin  necessity  of  accepting  first  an  imperfect 
version  and  then  correcting  It.  Whether 
the  knowledge  be  final  or  not,  It  it  best  to 
hare  it  clear  from  the  first  moment  of  re- 
ceiving It.  The  other  special  advantage  ia, 
the  strengthening  of  the  memory  by 
listening  to  statement*  made  orally, 
without  relying  on  a  text-book.  The 
necessity  of  grasping  the  whole  sense 
and  particular  distinctions  by  a  rapid 
and  concentrated  effort  makes  this  a 
better  training  for  the  mind,  In  some 
respect*,  than  the  commitment  of  passage* 
from  book*.  The  conversational  method  has 
this  advantage  over  the  lyceum  system  of 
general  cultivation  so  greatly  in  favor 
among  us,  that  It  does  not  degenerate  into 
mere  amusement,  and  that  subjects  may  be 
considered  by  It  with  greater  precliiou  and 
minuteness,  lu  vivacious  and  spiritual 
quality  has  tbe  sanction  of  the  Greek*  In 
application  to  philosophy ;  and  Dr.  Har- 
ris'* clear,  thorough  and  easy  exposition* 
of  speculative  philosophy,  at  Concord,  oan 
hardly  fail  to  auggeat  to  thoughtful  ob- 
server* that  a  return  is  here  being  maue  to 
healthier  mode*  of  study  than  those  of  the 
class-room  or  institute  platform. 

It  1*  not  philosophy  alone,  or  pure  phil- 
osophy at  least,  with  which  thl*  Summer 
school  bode*  itself;  but  fine  art,  politic*, 
astronomy,  Greek  life  and  social  science 
and  English  literature— under  tbe  super- 
vision ofMr*.  Cheney,  Dr.  WaMOn,  Prof. 
Pierce,  Prof.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Hlgginton 
—will  occupy  a  large  part  of  It*  attention. 
Among  tbe  attendants  on  these  coarse*  are 
aome  who  are  instructor*  in  the  braucbes 
considered,  and  the  talk  sometimes  take* 
the  tone  of  a  comparison  of  view*,  with  op- 
position or  agreement  as  the  case  may  be, 
often  characterized  by  a  modesty  which  1* 
always  desirable  lu  tbe  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  Idea  that  philosophical  Interest*  and 
discussions  of  thl*  sort  hare  little  to  do 
with  practical  life  1*  decidedly  at  odd*  with 
the  fact  that  the  school  had  It*  origin  partly 
In  Mr.  Aloott'*  Western  association*.  The 
West  ha*  cent  Dr.  Harris—  than  whom,  In 
his  conduct  of  the  St.  Lonis  school*,  it 
would  be  hard  to  fiud  a  better  example  of 
the  higbett  practical   efficiency — and    Dr. 
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Jon**,  of  Jairkeonville,  Illloola,  who  tor 
tweotr  yttrt  baa  been  president  of  a  vlgor- 
ooj  Plato  dab  in  that  place.  Mr.  8.  H. 
Eroory,  one  of  the  chief  managere  of  the 
acbool,  te  auo  irora  uuttot*  aad  baa  dewot- 
•d  a  large  part  of  U*H*  to  pnetteal  por- 
aolU.  !■  fact,  the  caltlratJoB  of  pore  phU- 
otopbr  la  the  Treat  mcbm  to  have  beea 
■on  popolar,  aad  eoodaeted  to  gwter 
parpoee,  tbaa  with  me.  Aad  thleJa  a  atf- 
niBeaot  thlac,  wbea  takea  lo  exnsvactkan 
with  the  aeouaarr  prewtaeawf  practical 
affaire  there.  Bach  anion  ef  the  Ucfaeet, 
eerereet  tbeoretkal  ihlaklnf  with  preaV 
eleocr  U  the  Imatedlate  bualrvaat  of  UB, 
and  the  eeanqaeat  deretopeaeat  of  ebarae- 
tar,  la  the  force  to  which  we  esaat  look  for 
eafety  la  oar  latere  developnent  as  a  peo- 
ate.  

/,q\   Boa,    Advertiser 
July  26,    1879. 
CONCORD'S  COTERIE. 

LIMIT  OF  PHValCAL    IKVKSTIGA 
TfOH  OF  FsUWONeUasTT. 

Ghana  aa  Its  t 

Trotf 
Tbef 

read  aaarafTtow  j 
aeoae  Doee  and  Oaaj  BavevMl. 
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I  larger  maker  ef 

llataaeeaarag-ef 

tinril  seeearef 


Far  Ibe  anri 
•ebelare  •  ehaagt 
ibe  roow  ocoap] 
abltoeopky.  Jedfl 
daj  afiaraaeai  M  eal»  a  twace  or 
to Beeteseor.bet a  eaeBge/of  gaertaea;  far  tka 
ba  rat  rear  reaai 
andfroet  kail  than  ware  eaaagb  to  artat  tbe  ta- 
ul  at  teadawee  la  ahaai  elate,  rneeeai  ebaagea 
an  erideat  la  ibe  peraoeael  ef  tee  aebeet,  aa4  tea 
pioporuea  at  woaua  aaetki  to  leenatiac  V  ester 
daj  af trraooa  tbere  wan  pnaaat  lean  wbo  imK 
■•tin!  ikeirdlawrrrkMrttobotaBedglrVi.aBd 
rf  all  tka  ackolara  iid  battues  awake  tbrewgb  tka 
lactate  (bar  eboeid  ka  creajte*  em*  at  least  ea- 
tbaeiaatB  eaeagk  to  avrf  tkaaj  k»  tka  kaaaa 

a  cbaage  baa  baaa  raeate  la  tka  arafraaaaM  n- 
raetHae  loan  at  tbe  lectures.  Basse  Bead  far 
otbae  boon  at  A  ages* «, »,  n  swd  le,  wi»  ba  gtvee 
id  tbecveeteg  la  tka  ennat-eartok  wttf  aa 
WaMra  imi  Mr.  Eaaereoa'e  lactanaa  tbe  el 
tcraeea  of  Aaraat  J.  at  fkna  e'eaoee,  arlil  atoa  ba 
rrna  at  tka  veetrj.  Tban  to  ba  la  tka  evealag 
an  riafnaor  Hanto'a,  oa  Aaaou  <i  Ur.  lurle- 
aoa'a,  Aturaat  •;  Mrs.  Ckeaev,  Aaajoat  It,  aaa 
Mr.  Waaaoa'a,  lorul  la.  Professor  Harris's  toe- 
tan  oa  JTulj  a  win  ba  at  katt-rjest  two. 

rioropuj  at  tka  reenter  fcnar  testerdas'  ataer- 
aoea  rrofcaaor  HaiiU  took  bto  place  aa  tka  aofa, 
aad  at  Sn  annates  nn  tbraa  begaa  bla  lecture. 
Aa  adaiirable  pecolianiv  of  bto  aaataae  to,  tbaf 
ba  auras  oa  at  tka  begiaateg  of  bla  leeten  tea 
polois  wbicfc  tare  been  covered,  aad  tba  eoocla- 
lion  wbleb  bare  baaa  necked.  Ba  eeagaee 
Blaise  if  aad  bla  qoaatlooere  Pratt?  doaelr  ta  tka 
tnla  of  tbougbt  ba  la  foHoalag,  aad  wbaaanr  a 
aaw  Ibeioo  to  Ukaa  ap,— wbea  a  aarxgrapk,  aa  at 
wm,  u  aoaee  la  bto  tocton,  ba  to  can- 
fal  to  tkow  lit  exact  ralanoa  to 
wtet  baa  gone  before.  A  failon  to 
naba  ooarxti  aewMacea  wbaa  ku  rkewgkrs  an 
crowding  Unck.  bowarar,  ootaaloaaUf  mat  to 
coaloMtbeHetaaar.  Ycatarday'a  dlaoouloa  ama 
qoiia  i<id«.  it  baloa  aa  aoor  and  a  bait  belon  tba 
ouatmatiew  btfrna. 


At  tka  oeaalae:  of  tka  tootan  ka  atated  tkat  tt 
had  almdj  bna  foaad  tkat  tka  latanctallrr  of 
tba  tool  la  eot  a  raaaral  tratk  of  tba  raaa  alaapty. 
bat  la  una  of  tba  eenoaai  mamaaal.  Tka  tab- 
led ai  leilerday'i  Moron  waa  tbaa  ■aaoaeeadaa 
ikanlaiMaof  ibe  mind  to  tba  badr,  tka  hairia  1 
pbyiioioaioel  patcbaieej  aaa  waai  eaa  ba  boaae 
iiisibiuiuo).  Tba  oaeetloa  u.  Haw  faraaaa 
iba  boo  j  ante  iba  ailwa  or  ooatrlbata  aa  a  faoaar 
la  tba  bawwlee:  wraeaMT 

AtiaaiMo  wwbM  aa*  ka  paid,  Piafaaaia  Bants 
•aio,  to  iba  works  ef  Bala  aaa  Waadt,  aad  eabar 
pbistotoeleal  p«»ot>olo«isia,  bot  iba  Baton  of  twa 
eaeauea  woald  be  aoaekt  f roes  tea  staadard  ef 
arlf^cteiaaiaalloB.  Taea  ka  aoald  asmwksa 
kow  far  a  »brsiorteiosj  sanalljallaa  at  r»rcaet- 
agrj  la  eenibto. 

First,  what  It  tka  tna  eotmair  We  ranrd  oe> 
lectaarooadas  sa  real,  bat  tear  an  eaatlaaaur 
caaomaa.  Tktjr  an  aot  all  tka  nalltr  poaatbto, 
but  rscE  obiecc  eoouin  ea*Mibla(  potaatlal. 
Eaok  cohbIbs  soasctblos;  ideal  wbioh  eaa  baoaaaa 
ml.  Had  all  potanllalltlta  baaa  real,  lim  eoold 
mbtw  eera  ao  cbaace,  bot  aa/  ooject  osm  txwp 
abon  total  ideality  to  Dot  folly  realised, 
poypeee  tben  to  aa  Ideal  ooastltotiost  of 
aa  obyrct,  aad  Ita  flrat  pbaaa  to 
tekl;  tbra  It  baa  etber  wastes  wblck  an  aeajaa- 
llal.  la  tfce  lo«cr  ordats  el  brio*  tfcera  la  a  Israc 
aakn*  mt  poteeuslMy,  sue  tbs  spuere  of  rrslity Is 
ssssll.  Wbea  tea  powmtlallura  ban  all  beea 
rojlsatd  Ibe  Ions  «4  tbe  ob)ec:  esay  be  so  eaaogad 
aa  eor  t  lew  tost  It  may  ansa  to  be  dettroied.  It 
task  eat  of  eatetewc*.  Tbe  new  poiewtlaliry  does 
ao  asticb  Ibat  tt  ceaafn  Ibe  rotin  eelnf .  Tkos, 
*ie  uieaeat  loras  of  aa  object  nay  be  a  eery 
nrll  iienx,*  i>f  tbe  forosa  It  asar  bera  bad.    Tba 


»tl"es  Its  estate,  'toe  cbssaes  In  key  objoci  re- 
\nl  to  as  Its  i-otrallsm.es.  If  rt  could  be 
wttcbtd  tbtou^b  a  eicle  of  ebaocea  all  Ita  polen- 
■  ulirlti  roulo  be  perceived. 

Tbls  leads  to  tbe  lanonant  eoastderatioe  of 
wbal  Is  tbe  true  actaa!,— "actusl"  beioa  ascd  fur 
a  forru  of  bcina  bibber  tbao  tbe  Mrcal,"  tbcoae 
bclur  Ibat  •  bleb  arf.i,  toe  olber,  rrr,  tbe  tkiojc. 
Ibe  usl  Is  bot  tbe  tine  actoal,  because  It  bas  ao 
uorhsDaiuc  prruisDer.ee  ut  lielog.  Tbe  reel  Is 
sehjert  to  cbaoae.  II  ts  auDject  to  a  process  la 
abirb  It  te  as  a  tablet  oo  wbleu  tbe  iioaslbilitiei  of 
lt»  Dataie  aic  actlDH.  lie  poteolisllrle*  baloac  to 
a  tblarc  as  u.urh  as  us  tealily  oocr.  Tlie  ttuly  ac- 
tual Is  an  activity;  tbat  la  the  only  true  actnil. 
Id  nalnre  we  ate  llbelv  to  see .  rtaltttca  wbloo  an 
small  frsu.uieijts  of  tbe  true  totality,  and  so  It 
reems  io  ut  very  unstable.  Tbe  fewer  potentislt- 
ttea  ibere  are  la  a  petDft,  tba  lest  selfhood  it  bas, 
tbe  less  individuality,  Tbe  activity  of  the 
true  actusl  It  synthetic,  aad  If  la  by  tbe  continued 
symbols  tbal  ail  chaoee  tends  toward  a  reallaa- 
t Ion  01  tbe  true  artaal.  Hot  whether  several  po- 
teolialltws  a-e  realised  or  only  ooe.  there  is  a  ooe- 
alant  vibicfa  remains  ibroucb  tbe  cbaofcet. 

What  Is  Ibe  constant?  The  activity  Is  all  tben. 
tvery  poieultsl.ty  Is  an  activity ;  every  reality  is 
en  activity.  If  there  beouly  poleoilality  realised 
It  may  be  swcot  away  taotdly.  Tbla  point  was 
clearly  illustrated  by  Ptofersor  Harris  by  cltmc 
Greek  civllizalloo.  Licbodyloc  perhain  a  alnzle 
potetitiahi.v.lt  was  aeepl  away  by  tbe  Kotnao  civ- 
nlsatlon,  Wotcb  may  be  teaaioed  aa  of  a  type  en- 
pudslnif  two  potebtlaJitiee.  lo  such  can  tbe 
most  rational  tblny  tbat  could  bappeo  lo 
Oreek  dvllmllon  was  Ita  rieatrocttoo.  A 
arsaiiar  piocese  Is  eontloeally  srolnc  oo 
Id  ctvllisalioa.  New  tyDtbeeea  of  a  btcber  order 
are  being  conilDoaily  made.  A  potential  united 
wilb  tbe  real  may  cause  such  destruction  as  befel 
G  reek  dt  ilitattou.  Tbe  true  actual  In  such  la- 
stances  Is  tbe  rational,  and  tbe  rational  Is  tbe  n- 
tult  of  tbe  two  teirus  of  Ibe  egustlon.  Tbe  true 
ectual  Is  a  form  of  etenlty.  Tbe  phenomenal 
world  la  a  constant  spectacle  where  each  Inlng  ta 
s  pbsse  connected  with  eternity.  Tbe  nal  perma- 
nent u  a  personal  individual.  It  la  put  oo  tbe 
platlorm  of  the  universal,  and  all  tbat  la  noteutlel 
bears  u|ion  It.  Everytbloe  In  tbe  lowest  etere  or 
tblurts.  tue  mechanical,  would  be  found  very  In- 
complete. Tbe  chemical  stage  would  prejerre  a 
little  more  of  ita  individuality,  lo  tbe  oryanlc 
star.0  there  Is  more  preservation,  and  nearly  all 
of  tbe  elements  In  potentiality  an  realized. 
Tt  ben  we  eel  lo  Ibe  limit  of  natun,  we  come  to 
mau,  wbo  contains  the  reality  of  all  potentialities. 
Tben  Ibe  problem  re  to  create  an  object  and  to 
have  within  liaelf  tbe  Dtture  of  tbe  universal; 
of  the  Fpecies,  of  tbe  spirit.— lo  realise  tbe  iraafce 
of  God  witblD  it.  TbeD  It  la  set  out  on  the  eternal 
life  of  scll-delermlnatlon. 

To  tbal  form  of  enercy  la  added  two  forms  of 
sell-end.  Tbe  ttret  la  tbat  o!  the  befcinolojr.  It 
ban  come  lo  self-delertnlbalioo  10  conectousnete, 
but  it  bas  not  found  out  esactly  wbat  tbe  lawe 
aie  which  proven  It.  It  baa  not  found  oot  Ibeo- 
tetlcally  wbat  tbe  rational  coDStltnlioa  of  the 
wot  Id  is.  The  recond  sell-end  It  tbe  realisation  of 
Ibe  brat.  Couilderlnz  from  this  point  sell-oeter- 
mtnstton,  Ptolestor  Harris  atated  that  Indepen- 
dtnt  beiuys  must  be  self-determined.  SDd  the 
blKhett  principle  mo«t  be  eill-determlned.  A 
thinft  Is  a  irantltory  affair  compared  with  force. 
Force  only  makea  thlnes  In  tbe  course  of  lte 
round;  It  makes  and  actroya  nckleealy  In  tore, 
lo  tbinktnr/  tbe  first  principle  we  think  tbe  hlab- 
eet  principle  of  all  tbinre.  Tbe  atea  of  tbe 
present  pert  of  the  discussion  waa  slated  to  do  to 
ebow  wbete  we  have  consdons  belne  wo  bare  self- 
determined  belne.  v.~_ 
lsmsn  a  self-determined  belne?  We  know 
thai  consclooa  being  It  conscious  because  u 
aubject  It  Is  ill  own  objed.  It  la  subject-object. 
It  is  eubleer-">bjed  In  tbe  loweet  form  of  oonacleu 
heme.  In  feeling.  We  feel  our  organism  lagen- 
eral.  When  we  leel,  we  have  aubjeci-ohjecttvity 
in  a  faint  degree.  M'e  do  not  perceive  the  exter- 
nal liU  it  makea  our  feeling  Its  enact.  Through 
subject-objectivity  we  feel  tbe  object  outside.  It 
le  the  sine  ova  non  of  perceiving  eitcrnal  objects. 
nceaatloa  cannot  be  nferred  lo  ibe  external  ob- 
ject nil  tbe  sell  ta  drat  perceived  and  the  dtttioe- 
lion  msde.  Flchie  discoveied  tbla  nnactlva  ao- 
non  In  the  mind  In  ita  loweat  atages.  He  waa 
ptobably  tbe  griatdt  psycbologltt  ibaterer  lived. 
The  lori  ol  feeling  to  time.  The  form  of  tbe 
scltvllv  In  wblcb  lime  and  feeling  both  oome  end 
nvwDicbiney  are  poealble  la  spaoe.  Tbe  form 
wnleb  brings  Ibeee  totrelher  Is  csusatity,  and  be- 
yond tbal  Is  eubttannailty.  Feeling  Is  not  a  pbaaa 
of  sense  perceplioo.  After  feeling  then  Is  e  com- 
plex form  or  euDJed-obJecilvity,  and  after  tbat 
cornea  tense-perception.  We  can  nod  it  only  by 
analysis.  Although  It  aeems  absurd  to  aay  that 
seiite-percepaon  tnvolvn  aevenl  previous  pro- 
cesses™ jet  it  la  true.  Above  anao- 
perceptloti  to  undemanding.  To  think 
r  general  thought  or  eoene.  renerlc. 
term  leoolrea  a  blgner  act  of  renedlon,  as  If  all 
tbat  eoea  before  It  were  ooe  aot-  In  tbe  ander- 
elang  ibere  l»  reflection  to  a  blgMr  degreothan  in 
perception,  and  in  all  reflection  there  Is  subject- 
Lbjectivltj.  Above  undemanding  la itbat  ataga 
ol  ubllosopbv  which  aeu  up  one  principle,  which 
gltes  rise  to  all  others.  Tbla  le  tbe  reason,  and  u 
cannot  I*  comprehended  peycboloelealiy  by  any 
one  wbo  does  not  onderstsnd  tbe  three  previous 
alters.  Profetsor  aarrta  tinted  that  in  bis  ttudiee 
be  could  not  tee  tbst  Coleridge  saw  Ibe  difference, 
between  the  undemanding  and  the  reason.     Tbe 


III  ts  pntpoee  snd  otlglual  energy  waa  the  nexl 
leneininercouise  of  ibe   arguments       In    tbe 


HI  .urat  swptsi 

r  esHagaani 


ft  beiae  aad  lo  pwab  the 
II  save  tbe  nal  eball  ba  a* 
anallbetbereal.    Tbal  takee  eerttatal  lengj 

m  wbal  sense  eaa  sssy  kainf  ear  arw  ba aaea  m 
ci  et  lean)  thing  T  Bonn  aay  tba  yawl  Cava  akiaraw 
Ike  oiteciloo  of  force,  bwt  Bat  emu  fwewe.  It 
tabes  force  already  la  aasataaaa.  Taaar  taslek 
tbevebv  to  aseape  tka  attomaaa  af  atsvaiwMai  tket 
the  will  ta  an  original  creeling  rev**.  Mt  wbat 
is  iaia  general  aspect  tt  aerant  It  to  wary  a 
congeries  of  delermissslleaBB.  tt  lealoaea  wewaw 
objed  ta  aaiaie.  we  daa  tbaaa  Oesara 
cbBBgiBg.  Foroe  eel*  aaue  " 
cbaageelra  rjetetmlnstiooa.  Sow,  » 
ileus  ol  thing*  cesave  fnea  ferae.  IMP 
ol  tbe  aetaraltuUona  af  fores,  aad  at  to  slaana* 
tbroagb  any  lorn  wbicb  glne  aao.be>  " 
Rut  that  wbleb  can  ebaar-  ■■" 
must  be  fqroe  liaell  wbKhl 
force  wrncn  It  chsuge*.  Tbaa  the  win.  evwa  by 
tbe  argomeart  af  iba  ebjeetan,  a>  aa  angtssal 
source  of  energy,  a»e  is  creative  la  the  teaaee  tawl 

it  can  add  aetermraaiaf 


In  oonttdertwg  tae  deuiaalaattoa  of  svaree  tkaae 
-e   found   two  Hkooto,-tha  pbjsasnkl,  wkseet  be- 
ne m  iba  comlailoa  of  foreas,  aaa  tba  ajaabv 
phvaleaL      Of  tbe  «nt  la  Herbert  npwe 
aaaodaua;  at  tba  aaootul  are  raraday. 


taeTgy        all 

not  originate  foroe, 
In  combination.  They  simply  receive  aaid't 
mit  energy.  That  dectrvaa  to  very  Baa  fee  war 
purpose,  in  every  creation  tben  aaaan)  ba  aaeaa- 
IhlBgontof  time  aad  apeca.  kew  the  ertil  to  est 
originator  forte,  aad  to  »e bj set-object-  So  froea 
feeling,  sense- perception,  nx>rsantaaMltaa;,  reeawa 
and  will,  the  whole  of  onr  natan  la  self  fslsiaila 
atlon.aad  ere  rranseend  natan  aa  asaek  aa aatf. 
dttermiBaltoa  does.  So  tkat,  tatrjaff  tea  etaae- 
raent  of  tbe  oorntollaatoa,  tbat  are  abject  ba  saa- 
lute  can  tranamtt  energy,  we  owe  bow  tbe  way  to 
prepared  for  the  consldentloa  of  life.  He  object 
in  nalnre  can  ongtoate.  Tban  to  aoueaefte 
flection,  ao  form  af  subktce-cwjectlvtte.  tkto 
doctrine,  when  carefully  stated,  as  Tra-rasttaei 
of  rellcions  doctrine,  and  adda  Jest  wbal  tbe 
preacher  wants  to  pomt  baa  apuirwal  eUwtxtaa. 
No  being  ba  natan  ta  ealf  nrlglaaead 

Parsing  oo  to  contldar  apaaa  aad  tlsae.  pwe- 
rrrsor  Harris  stated  tbat  tba  aatlaoaalaa   of  Br 

William  Herantrax.  Hsnaell.  Herbert  ga at.  gad 

petbaps  Kant,  upon  Ikeee  polnte  aaa  all  be  s  see  a 
io  be  weak,  beeann  tbey  an  baaed  spea  pat  aba 
logical  mlaconceptsana.  Oontrnntag,  be  aasa  tba 
telf-determlnea  must  trxnaoeed  spaoe  aad  tfaaa. 
Natural  sdence  saya  Ikon  U  no  betne;  bx  apaaa 
and  time  wblcb  can  ongtaata  enwrgy,  bat  a  self- 
determined  being  is  tbat  only  wbleb  oaa  onglaaaa 
ebergy.  On  laveatigarioa  wa  ban  foaad  teat  aba 
human  will  le  aeli-deteraBraad  being.  It  saabwa 
Ita  owe  objects.  Therefore  It  ta  not  In  tlaxa  Bad 
space  aa  subjects  of  tbelr  actrvtty.  If  okiecea  IB 
natun  could  aaako  their  own  atlBrtatrBBIIaaa 
there  would  be  no  need  of  anytniag  ao  aaAaaaaaal 
them. 

At  tbra  point  a  Question  waa  pat  la  aa  ta  axxf- 
male  having  a  free  anil,  a  waa  Bot  lllliuinid 
-fully  .being  inerved  for  Ita  proper  place  later  era. 
But  Proleeeor  Barrel  rwlid  w  Ito 


tbat  tbe  animal  doe*  not  eaenblaa  tka  gpaoln  east 
Individual  lo  erne.  Ita  will  maybe  tree  will,  bat 
It  cornea  to  it  from  wlrkoat  IB  tba  fores  of  laeltaot 


Ibtongh  the  apecln.    Tba  rataonal  aalBd  tea  tka 

apeclea  and  Individual  ba  one.    Tbeep 

anima* 


dee  and  Individual  hi  one.    Tbe  specaaa  af  Jaa 
nal  ortglnataa  fore*.    Tba  ladlvldaal  ■Blanl 


xuimalt  ue  aot  immortal,  asd   implied  task,  ha 
would  disease  the  anetttoa  aeon  hereafter. 

Wbat  own  we  get  froea  physlologleel  putikel . 
ogy  r  Mentioning  tbe  old  dilemtaaa  ta  arawa  tarat 
motlraa  and  change  an  laspewnbte,  ProtVjxer 
Harrla  gave  aa  the  deftnltlon  ef  aoetloa,  -tbe  bvbw 
Uieste  or  lime  and  space."  All  tka  oapb^rrrlea 
about  motion  and  change  arise  from  — *'  Tiaanaa 
tlons.    Tbey  do  sot   comrirebend  Ike  tov—  af  as*. 

tbe- la.    Wbatia  lhe_pure  amleltyt    \\.~ -~ 

motion   lo   space.    The  activity  of  t>e 


mined  cannot  oe  in  tlaxa  and  ap-^ca,  i 

pnn  aell-deurmlned  It  traaeusxada  tlsae  aad 
space.  In  the  idea  of  epftoe  ->w  bave  tbe  aabjexxt- 
oiijeet  la  lu  ilmpieat  foiiu~»  point  oe^aide  efa 

pofat.  II  l»  ettrrly  aaapty.  avbrpemwintiesrsan 
Objects  wilMB  apace  ban  tba  aatan  af  aaieswssl 
try.  All  motsow  nlattna:  to  tkeea  a  la  apaaa,  ken 
tie  motion  of  eaa  eoU-dnsoi  ailaad  ta  ssuaaatf- 
activlty  and  tkflB  ta  oppoeed  to  aaottaax  ta  sasaea. 
All  lorata  af  leoltog,  tain  innjislliaa,  aaaar 
aiaadlng,  naaotr  aaad  will  an  srawan  af  eerf-evcatv- 
ity.  Kow.  amroraaaopast  casraot  aaa  pnreaoalvl- 
ty.  Wbat  be  aees  ta  nana  aotaoa  et  aaxxsaar.  It 
would  be  ndiher  feelirur,  aesa^pereepceraa,  aa- 
deratanding,  raaaoe  aor  artu,  tf  wcrose  aot  ke 
poealble  lo  tee  pure  activity  aa  acuvlly.  If  bto 
midosMpebadnae-h-kaebaraxBeaankaaaaM  aot 
make  muiKm  identical  with  -activity.  ■otvOB  as 
space  cannot  correeporra  an  pan  eetivlty,  keeeeBl 
Ibe  latler  determines  livelf.  it  takes  itself  ta  the 
first  pUce  and  determine*  itxeli.  a,  tea  acovety 
It  produces  oetersntaatlon  witblB  ntoatt,  aad  aa 
producing  determlnjtloa  wrthin  itself  It  la  beyoeor 
ume  and  tpace  tn  tbe  beglnaong,  aad  to  tbe  eat  aay 


Tbe  next  problem  It.  alow  eaa  an  find  oat  any- 
talng  from  our  seweesT  TbemlnerVaa  pure  aeelvi- 
ty,  M  above  matter.  Matter  aa  axataw  to  psataj 
externally  determined.  Bo  tben  to  nothing  In 
ootDtDon  wbleb  can  poeaibrr  be  Hereto  aad.  Tkaae 


uid  tka  potential,  wbleb  at  tbaraal  andabll  eblias 

Is  net  ibe  real,   Tae  una  actual  aa  aa  total  procwaa 
Is  Mlf-dderanlBalloB.    True  ta  space  exlava  only 


rs 


U  ft  pbiM  of  ftwJf Ht^wTmlttiuwti.  Ttw  ■«■*>>■  m 
totality  t«  »pU^4l*nulia-Otnn,»o  th»l  tb*  Mlf -4b. 
lfnnl».rd  WiBg  tw  taM aiate of  Ufir«tiunM4w« 


prodoc«  cbi»K«a  ta  Kumtr  or  u  body . 
we   find  tb«  ir^cerlctnefltejt  totbobdi 
Uiul,  wbKk   «i»-»    ibe  MmIMUbs 


iftdui  u 


r  tM  ftnt  ta  Hdrtwrt, 

luorliia:  ot  lb-  «WOnd  -rt.  Fmr»o«,,     »«. 

umI  tbe  .lift,     Tbd  1«IMr  bold  tlut  iWra  ta 


£ t4tt  |o«  lor tm  of  obAdt**-  •»*•  ■mMi 
twa  Htf  MdTDod.ta  d  ntorm  tito  itocff.  Is  cbd 
ftBltatl  tdoWivtorvUbeMtbofbaatatol  foolidc.  Tbd 
vlDd,  lo  tbt  body,  bu  fooDd  iu  utj>Jh*  Id  tmn 
fora. 

Nrxt  ooo»eM  tbt  potet  of  lactvrfteUloft,  bow  tbft 
■a Lb d  can  oernpr  tt**tt  whh  n.ntr  »od  rn^kc  ic 
ini-Dio  ot  itself,  aa  a*  ftntst  psiota  blnaelf. 
Tb«  mjod  eoawa  (BIO  D»ture  from  tba  aide  of  tba 
fttoerlc.  Wi  k»o«  tt  rt  i rom  tbe  larlnbtd  be- 
roftd.  TbU  liofoaD  figora  la  tbe  blgbewt  poattbU- 
(t j  IB  aatute.  Tba  probtam  ftaoda  u>darjastai 
It  Hfoti  at  tbe  beftinoiBii.  DreaMt,  lima  a u*, 
tlfep-aralkiDfT  aad  tbe  like,  abotr  tbe  cOftMctlo* 
of  tbe  nii*d  wltta  tbe  bod?  wbeo  H  mj  be  under 
tbe  litier'a  control.  Mock  effort  baa  been  attest 
ta  tr>lPK  to  derive  tbe  bieber  tonne  of  aalnd  Irero 
aniro«i-  Tbt  probteei  erlll  oot  cbaaee  and  c»«- 
oot  cbaojte  bjaoj  .avcotiou,  InatreaotDtnOr  by 
toy  dl»*coTery  we  may  tteae  Id  tbe  foroea  of 
Mtute.  It  ctDHoa  cb»ogt>  aa  a  piy«rbolocl»al- 
praUa>DBa 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  THIRBS. 

1    Chapter   on   the    Concord 
School  of  Philosophy. 

Plato'rj  Crave  In  the  Suburbs 
off  Modern  Athens. 

•la.eteli.Mof  lfotebblo  People 
•net  i»oinc«- 


Botaetblnc  more  tban  a  t«r  aco,  wbe»  ay. 
Atoutl  waa  atvewiof  am  bit  former  beeae  (be 
now  llyta  id  let  boiwt  oaoa  eweed  ay  lieory 
1>.  Thorean  and  in  wbleb  be  dled),beeatd 
urn  he  bad  hopee  ihtt  thli  borne  In  wblcb  be 
bad  ibou«bt  end  dreamed  and  worked  for 
■aor  jeai-i  co l«  b  i  beoeeat  Ibe  aeat  of  a  nkUe- 
aoobicai  achool,  raifro»eeUfta  Id  aetaa  aento 
tbe  ideti  wbleb  be  baa  beta  llTlDf  foe.  Tba 
ecbetne  aeened  at  tbe  time  anile  aa  Tlatonair 
aa  air.  Aieeti't  otner  aliemata  te  create  pata- 
dite,  and  yet  it  waa  net  aa  impoeeibllUy.  Tbe 
foQDaaiiooa  for  it  exiateo.  Ur,  Aleou  baa 
been  la  tba  babit  for  orer  twenty  yaan  ot 
raaklnc  toura  in  tba  lnierMU  of  ipecaialtte 
Iboearbt  b>  tbe  weeteni  atatat.  Ltka  Socratet 
of  old  be  need  to  atop  aad  talk  when- 
ever people  were  tntereeied  la  waat  ba 
bad  to  any.  St.  Lotila,  Ma.,  aad  Jack* 
•on  villa  acd  Qalbey,  JtL.  Onailr  became  tba 
bcnrlquarlera  of  iheee  wbo  folt  iaoeaael?aa 
Bio*!  htdeBled  toblDL  A  ana.  OL,  Wauaaeibet 
centre,  and  the  bouae  of  Judfe  Cryaa  in  mat 
Lo«n  became,  in  aome  ititave,  tbe  aebool  of 
iflao  v  ho  Uelitved  in  ibr.  Aloeti'a  rataer 
uj>  tile*!  leacblnKa-  Bin  Iba  cbiof  eeotre  waa 
St.  leouii,  wnert  Mr.  William  T.  Harru  for 
ilialMi  ibirieeo  yaara  baa  been  the  neaffnlaed 
bca-l  (jf  the  iicf alien  acbool  of  pblloaepftera  ia 
tiiu  L  oiia-J  Staiea.  Ue  Oral  batten  to  make 
inowo  bH  vlewa  tbroitgb  a  uaarteely  portod- 
ical  culled  iba  Jouroal  of  bueculatiia  Pbii- 
oaupby,  wbieb  u  now  la  ita  tbirteeaib  year. 
Mr.  llarna  ib  a  nalifo  ol  New  hU*g land,  aud 
vaa  flrat  Intareated  In  pbHoaoiibr  tbroufch  llr. 
A'coifa  "Orphic  tayliij*,'-  uilorancea  wbleb 
have  been  a*  little)  underatood  by  aome  aa  Mr. 
Emeraon'a  oeleuraled  poem  "Brahma."  aad 
yet  bare  proTud  wonderfully  aiixfeatiTe  to 
oiLera.  He  aubeequeadj  beeame  a  Ulacipla  of 
iUgei,  anil  ta  roeozniaed  at  Hit  Waat  at 
Hjo  leader  of  ibe  Gerinao  puiloaepatcal  acbool 
in  till*  country.  Hia  high  noalilon  aa  a  pbileaa- 
pher  la  omiliono,  bowever,  by  bla  contribo- 
UuQi  to  tho  worb  of  praxti«e<J  education.  1J# 
U  ibe  aui>e.iiiicodent  of  puolie  acbeoia  ba 
BL  Loula,  and  h.ie  tlone  for  the  acbool  byaiera 
Itirouebout  ibe  coaotrv  •  work  aunilar  to  what 
President  i:iiot  of  IIar?..n4  L-'nlrerailj  baa 
iiuiia  lor  culleaiate  educailon.  lie  la  acknowl* 
cdxod  to  bare  raid  rveentlT  at  ibo  White 
mnuninlna  ibe  beat  aad  feroraoel  word  en 
eouciii.on,  and  baa  been  called  to  plaooa  aa  far 
apart  aa  Ueourla,  i*bllarliiljiliia.  Cincinnati 
and  ChLoBAo,  for  purp-iaea  of  coa;uluuu«. 
Next  to  Ur.  Alcolt,  Mr.  llama  le 

TUE  MOMT  PitOMJNIf-T  MMrHEAZST ATITW 
of  wliat  may  bo  ealtad  Id  general  unna 
UiC-  traatveandanuu  »>  '"""ft  labaol  of 
pnilotM>t*by.  lie  ta  a  medinai-alxed  man 
ralber  ajtare  la  Hcab,  bearing  tba  niarka  of 
atudy,  partially  bald,  wear*  aueeiaela*  and 
baa  iba  ajipearaxce  of  one  wbo  n  not  id 
rohual  health,  bin  impreaaea  thoae  wbe  bear 
bioa  ibat  he  baa  tomothlnar  to  aay,  and  alwara 
aaya  It  InlelllKenil.T.  lie  ia  aa  modeai  aa  ao  la 
able,  and  bia  raova  of  atndr.  eepeeiallT  la 
pniioaophy  and  aeneral  edueauoo,  ia  resartD- 
bl7  wide  and  Tarted. 

Anoiber  aian  who  aiay.  la  aome  eeeea,  bo 
ealled  u  dlrejplo  or  atr.  Aleou  ta  Ur.  H.  *. 
Jonaa  of  .lacUonvllle,  IIl.  a  phycician,  wbo 
ban  u-eo  la  iae  habit  of  derotlog  cHuorday 
noraioita  to  i*laio  for  nearly  a  qe«rier 
of  a  eeninry.  Lo4  to  ibeao  aludraa  by  a 
ft)  time  reiltb  for  inera,  be  louaa  a  law  oea* 
aeniaJ  eoiriu  wbo  daauwd  te  oomMaa   wit* 

kirn  in  rrrtag  a»  taaaeteaaaa  tba  tarawl 
Altaeolae.  and  leajetbor  tbey  boveawDObaieaU 
tae  qr>0evtl04iB  raiacd  by  tlta  Flaioata  jvbHeee- 
pby  an-1  reaeaoa  oritrloal  Ttewa  ao  U  arbat 
Plato  aaeaat  oa  tbla  autrjact  aad  oo  tbat.  Da. 
JeBtiUioaa  tfcrbepeaixiy  vaeraoal<«>I  relber 
fall  naL.il,  aara  aiailaicity  ana  0>eMadJy  erbat 
be  tmuka,  and  hai  tbe  cawTl^ttoei  toe  £  bo  ta 
rtaat.  Be  eajoya  a  wbte  raantouo*  at  tba 
Weat  aa  tbo  eiaa  of  ewe  boat.  Still  aaatbor 
aaaa,  air.  ft.  M.  tanr,  Jr.,  a  aaercbaet  ba 
Qvincy.  DU,  tboeab  aot  a  preloawd  pailotf 
plter,  baa  geitt  deep!*-  bate  tbaaa  trtvdiee,  eavd 
may  be  ca.iad  a  ioial  dtaoiyle  of  Ms.  A I  tall 
aad  Mr.  Harrta. 

Thetc  peraoaa  iwpToaaw*  m  aaaaa  aaaae  tba 
frienda  at  (be  Weal  wbe  feel  U*4mit%aA  te 
Mr.  Aioott.  aad  wiab  to  aaa  hu  cavarlia 
plea  ef  alaruaga  pbllaioubtaal  aeaaeet  at  Cos* 
cord  ft*r  iae  aomaier  pot  loie  oparatMaw  Tbaa 
(here  are  peepta  aear  Beeton  wbo  bave  lol- 
lewod  tbe  Oroble  pbtleeepaer  whh  taieeatt, 
and  bave  aaver  ream  ad  tae  ptnat  af  rea>fdia( 
tbe  TnnaoeBdeikiaJ  MOTceaantt  la.  Vew  Betf> 
laud  aa  aa|>erb  aoaaemee.  Ma,  iCaaeraea  baa 
aiwaya  i-een  Mr.  Ataofi'a  alaataaaa  frlotad ; 
Miaa  Elizabatb  Peebody,  vita  a  aaraar 
btrdly  taea  awoaptaoooa  la  eadotnauea, 
waa  aaicraiiy  laieraaaod  an  raneenaa;  tba 
eeiebraietl  eeavaraetk.ae  of  too  Tttaatoad 
eatal  Club;  Mr.  David  A.  Waaaea,  ibx-agh 
pre.Ba.orelr  old,  had  aaawetblaa  to  toy  aa 
t*l'oiiitcal  Paileteophy:"  Mra.  etdaab  Ik  Chw 
Dey  bad  boea>  a  careful  attentat  *>f  tbo  -Bta- 
terr  aad  Moraliu  of  An;"  Prof.  TbaaMt 
Dovldaoa,  tboaah  a  auaT  Arlatotlaaa.  bad  tba 
foaling  mat  k!r.  Alaait  wea  tbo  aaeot  gwaml  af 
mraltea  and  a  lb»rooaTbly  daiathtfal  «aa}  Mr. 
Prank  U.  abuilran.,  a  ciiiaea  ef  Ciaaatd.  at 
witty  to  belt  widely  read.  ■  prataga  ef  Taaa- 
dere  Taraer,  o»*uld  be  vbltaed  ao  a  laaawiw. 
oa  "Aoceal  1'blieoepby;"  PreL  Plarea  of  CkiB>- 
bTNlire  eosaeated  te  tytlp  oat  tbo  a  oh —a  by 
dalivertaifeoaae  of  ata  raeaat  Lowwli  li?otaraa> 
Col.  Bleelaaon  aed  two  new  aapera  oo  litera- 
inro,  wbaeh  every  oae  dottgau  lo  bear.  jry. 
Bartol,  aa  aonoea  a  tana  ha  ata  way  at  Ma. 
Aleott  it  la  ait,  contented  to  teat  la  aa  ap 

Ca.raaoe,  etbera  knewa  lo  (aaaeay  wbat  (may 
fedono  wiia  eatae  or  pan,  ttaaaaaad  ta 
help  tno  eaovaaaont  oa;  aad  trrna,  mm,  wiab 
tba  rapidity  of  Jeaab'a  goord.  bat  ejahnOy. 
bfce  the  plant  ibat  aurprUea  the  Borata«  tna, 
Mr.  Arceira  aeavaaa  npeaea  late  aeaa  la  tba 
ajladaof  bla  weeiera  aad  beaee  frieaaa.  It 
hia  to  tea.  beay  aaea  ta  ibair  vaaajiaeee.  aa4 
baay  ainoeaia  id  tbeftr  tatarral  at  vaat  alaaj. 
aadaouM  ba 

oa lt  a  room  a.wd-uo  AtrpABt 
far  tba  ttata  trwaa  Joir  IB  ta  a«e-  •*.  bat  aa 
tbete  eoadltluna  it  crtaaod  aaletlv  aa  ib>*  iej 
■  Lnoonrtxl.  ell  v>U  mm  aaaeaTaw,  .tLaaa.i  UmA 
Ibr.  atari,  Mr.  Utrrto.  Dr.  Jeaae  aa4  Ma 
Eoiery  t-aiao  e«  fnaa  tae  Woat;  a  tad  ante  aawa 
■ocatffd  la  froaadtaaraal  ajaarlora;  pea  Nat  art, 
*lal*iera.  teacaara  aad  Ihetrarr  aaa  aad  ara> 
ata  barn  gtraa  a  fall  eadtaeca  aa  anab  aaa- 
lure.  and  ihe  atoveeaaal  baa  alraady  raaitaad 
tbe  e^i>octtiieot  of  thooo  wbo  aetiotiad  it 
Mr.  Kmet-y  hat  ukaa   tba  "Ormhmn 
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whera  Mr.  AJrott  nsed  to  llv*.  ud  Stuxl  It  ■■ 
a»  an  Acodcoaia  deleted,  a*  Flafctr* 
■arden  was  Lb  other  dare,  to  f.kik>*o 
i.bj  and  lbs  aaoeea.  li  i««t«i  owl  lav 
u*  ekaDge  to  oa  tale.  Tbere  wan  Beat***, 
la  ilr.  jlieoli**  day,  wader  everr  rr*e*  tree, 
ted  wind  in*  retreats  tor  ■Mdllailea  ia  iba 
trove  behlao  Um  bouse,  "law  it  l*  aaore  thea 
ever  the  rairaal  *f  Iba  itaaeajkinu.  a  a*  iba 
ground*  BM  bngat  wiia  'ba  ureseac*  af  brll* 
llant  woman  anu  tbeagtr.ful  mi,  waulaa  foe 
lba  tectum  la  bcjttn  or  talalkgoa  tberaiBpuJ 
wbcu  the  day's  session  la  over.  Jl  requires 
but  a  slight  afreet  af  tba  imaainalloo  toihlnfc 
Ibal  il  it  n  a  to  and  kia  oobsbbbIobs  everagslB 
li  a  auberb  of  la*  m<x%*rm  AiMol  U  yea 
ceulo  eail  air.  Ai*oit  PyUaagoa**,  mad 
Ur.  llarria  I'Uta,  and  Dr.  4—^ 
aad  ethers  111  Balnea*  discs  pie*  et  Ik* 
great  Albania*.  tba  lit  tula*  wonid 
be  B3B|ilaidi  In  feet,  aa  I  aai  hi  the  r*o**e 
oaad  far  tba  k-*teree  laat  weak,  aad  looted 
upon  lha  faculty,  iban  apoa  tba  ao-JMnee, 
ibtn  at  IM  v*rireits  ea  tke  walls  and  tb* 
but*  of  tba  mutely  dead  mm  ebclvee  ana  fa 
ilMrad  for  ibeia,  I  fait  II" 
uule  af  tkoueead  yearn,  i 
llama  seemed  for  u»e  ssomsnt  a  vary  pood 
raprawBiattoB  of  Platan  la  bia  vetea,  caster* 
and  luoiigbL  Under  the  aaantelpleoe  at 
painted  tba  leg***): 
"Tb<-  hill*  oie  raarc*,  tht  eras  era  unanal  ba  vast, 
ff  karniBg'i  allar  vaalab  trva  law  aUlu." 
Above  haags  a  picture  af  Tbe  laaaaaa  ecaeol 
of  A  than  a.  Ta  tbe  rajbt  la  at©  arse's  portrait 
of  tmanoD;  ta  tba  left,  la  a  aiehe,  elands  a 
beat  ef  Homer,  lm  aaotber  place  la  a  anal 
of  Plata,  alao  ef  Peaulosxi,  and  af 
Albert  Iwireft  McpbUtapbetaa;  penraiia  of 
Pa*  eal,  SnaJLaaueata,  Walt  vTbitertn, 
8l  Setteititu,  and  af  Mr.  alcott,  aa  drawn  by 
air*.  hUebard  Ulidretk,  at  iba  axe  ef  at,  are 
nunc  upon  the  walla;  book-«a*ea  filled  witb 
tbe  worki  af  Hegel,  th*  vol****  *f  taw  *s>ewr- 
nal  of  Speculative  PnUMaouuy,"  AppWto*'» 
god  Jobtaoo'e  M  'Cyoiopa'dia,*'  wmQ  nnataraaw 
qnaiat  voloraas  on  ■yalleal  pbiloaapby,  wet 
onmiiug  Herbert  epanoar'a  work*,  partly  ee- 
eupy  two  side*  et  tlte  walla.  Tbee  tba  ttato- 
•pbaraof  tbeieona  will-la  acre**  wrtb  that 
Of  the  from  without,  aad,  whether  lb*  tee- 
lure*  are  f  Wea  under  Iba  waters  We  alert,  ev 
In  tbe  antiquated  rooeu  of  a  boo**  vhteb  la 
more  lba*  balf  •  eantary  eld,  yew  see**  ** 
have  tha  qualnloets  of.  aw  •zesatlesv**'  week 
carried  on  In  an  exoapuenaJ  place. 

Tha  coaipoaiUen  of  the  aelieol  la  different 
freai  what  soane  bare  eapaaiad.  Pet* In*  aaa 
be  dona  hi  any  new  aUrerttew  wnfedwt  brinj- 
lad  lacwUier  taw 

■OlfOKBX  TXTbP  OT  ITTJS-LOTXaw, 

sew   lartaie  and   peraema  half  laaaad,    wb* 

prowl  around  erery  aterewiant  that  bolda  eat 
tba  loan  i>rue»teeo(  alrm<  tben  an  awtarlac 
wedge.  Tbe  CenooroT  aob«ol  la  notably  free 
from  all  tbia,  Tbe  ner*eoa  ta  aiteDdAwom, 
wbaiawr  aaa  aw   woetew.  ail  idlaw*   tw    tae 

recular  erwara  af  eociety,  awd   kwre   net  aa 

CtfDcord,  UDder  able  taacberx  to  reaaw  or 
•juiokes  ibelr  mierekia  ta  toe  qoeaikma  ef 
phttoeepfcy  or  tbe  atwbldeja  ef  lite.  1'be  ahk* 
eerily  of  tfaeiraueoiloa  ia  tomaiblnc  remark- 
able. One  would  tbioa  thai  twenty  er  toiny 
women  (lba  women  a<a  ta  execia  of 
tr?«  BfD  at  ma  aehoel)  would  bardly 
lltien  witb  lotcraal  to  nicb  abstraet  die-. 
cu»«toa>  aa  Mr.  llama  delljriita  in  but  eneb  la 
not  tbe  ciii  Tbiry  follow  him  mieiiif  cmiy, 
and  ibe'r  queaiMBB  indicate  that  tltey  know 
the  weak  or  cralcal  polnla  vf  bit  nrjumoBl, 
an<l  t«i  Ibey  frliow  no  Indiutior.a  of  ■trona:- 
lulndrunea*.  Tbe  male  atuoeuta  are  moatly 
mature  ia  thouahu  aod  hare  evidently  come 
to  compare  what  tbey  \x  ar  with  wbal  th«y 
hara  been  tauattt  el»ewb«j«,  a— *1  aaake  a 
pldloiophr  of  luclrnwn.  A  ilr.kliig  feature 
I*  the  BDmber  of  edueaied  meo  In  auendaoce. 
Amoi.aihauare  l*r.  Soom  K.  Knmey.  U  U, 
pr\>fM»t>r  ..f  theology  In  tbb  Kptacopal  Uiviiilty 
hchnol  at  PartuAlilL  Minn.;  Judxe  Bryan  of 
Onlo;  Preildrat  (iilman  uf  Jol.oa  Hepklaa 
t'olferslly.  tlMllimera;  Mr.  K  O.  U  Blake  of 
Worcester,  a  frleoki  ef  Tberees  aad  the  euate- 
dtan  »(  hla  utwn;   Ub>«   ila.kaii,  tba  prlaol* 

Bil  of  the  Whaaton  (Norton)  Seminary;  Prof. 
oarya>  a.  Ueera  af  Tale  Coilee;*:  Prof. 
W.  S.  Tyler  ef  Amheral  Collesc;  Mr.  &  EL 
Bmaell,  iihoclpal  of  tbe  Worcester  Normal 
txoool;  Ur.  lllock,  bead  muUr  of  the  Jack- 
•outIIIu  (III.)  ii:Kb  School;  and  the  Profeaior 
of  Pliiloaophy  at  Aan  Arbor,  Mich.  They  ara 
eomlns  and  golnir.  tbOMe  profeaalooal  people, 
all  tlte  time,  and  the  lndmaiioee  ard  that  ih« 
attendance  will  be  very  large  before  tbe  aea- 
aon  i>  over.  Tba  value  of  tba  aebool  H  unt  In 
111  direct  .eacbing  work,  brtt  railter  In  tbe 
nrrtonal  Iniarcouraa  and  conversation  be- 
tween the  persons  la  aiienoanee  and  Ihe 
member*  of  tbo  facility.  Tbe  lecture  alwaya 
an (l a  it*  cowverutlon,  which  laoflenaaeood 
aa  ilie  lecture  itfc.lt,  aad  to  wblch  all  feel  free 
te  taae  a  part.  li  it  worth  a  trip  from  Ooatoa 
ta  Coaoerd  jcut  to 

ATTSJfD  (.ME  Or  T8EIE  IXCTUSRA, 
The  faculty  oaually  occupy  a  aofa  wlilcbex- 
Urtdj  half-way  acruaa  one  eod  ef  tbe  loctnre 
room,  i lie  leeliirer  oecapTing  tlte  eentral  aeat, 
wlib  Ur.  Alcott  on  lit*  rlehi  and  klr.  Sanborn 
at  his  left  in  rror.t  of  tbom  la  a  large  library 
table.  Theatndaoia  and  frleada  occupy  lha 
real  of  thla  room  and  iba  room  adjoining,  and 
olien  crowd  over  ao  aa  to  OH  every  bit  of 
atailaulo  apace  within  bearing  du.uir.ee.  Of 
all  the  member*  of  ilie  faculty,  Mr.  Alcott  ia 
the  most  tirkklng  |>eraonaga.  Ha  baa  oavet 
aald  beitar  llilnge  iban  ba  u  aartug  new. 
Tbongb  In  bit  60tb  year,  he  la,  ta  fooling  aad 
aplrli.  i he  youngest  man  of  Iba  faowlty.  Hi* 
pxTceptiOD  ef  wli  and  humur  ia  la  keen  aa 
aver.  He  haa  a  rare  faeolty  of  atailog  bia 
poinlals  freak  languaca  ibal  la  aaaily  ondey 
iloCHl.  Wbiie  the  lecture  ta  going 
on  bo  hi  alieot,  attentive,  apoar- 
aotly  wrapped  op  ba  thought;  efhan  It 
la  over  ba  ttanafly  begloa  oonveraalian; 
presently  balfadoeen  are  taking  part, 
and  mbiUlm  taw  neor  aatenda  to  two,  lo 
which  eeaveraatlon  ta  allowed;  and  It  I*  at 
the**  Umee  lent  Ur.  Akwu  aay*  bU  baal 
thlnga.  Lu  all  great  talkers,  be  demande 
rlrni  bodily  eondlliona,  aoxl  a  eeriate  laoani 
or  aympathy  to  do  bia  beet,  He  awvar  ■aaawad 
happier,  lite  face  glows  witb  eathualaeaa, 
and  li>  radtaal  with  joy.  Ha  natorally  feels, 
\i ' tu  lba  pardonable  prWe  of  aa  oeiogeearla*, 
ti -m:  inia  Concord  tobeel  la  likely  te  eipaed, 
-nfi  aapty  eema  or  Ibe  pr1oet|>lee  in  edoraimn 
and  rehklon  for  wblcb  ba  has  lived.  Perseey- 
'v,  bo  has  given  uo  many  of  tbe  peculiar 
■>, unions  wblch  ba  held  forty  years  age,  and  la 
now  a  strong  baltavor  la  tba  arlaciiilea  ef  tae 
<  orlailaa  pnaitien  aa  tbey  are  taugbt  rn  tkalr 
beat  or  aalbollo  aeaaa.  And  ibla  I*  Iba  tone 
ff  Iba  proauunceaMnleof  the  school.  There 
is  a  notable  absence  af  that  vaywenase  Ik 
Cbnailao  leaahlait  which  cbarnc'.erlaed  tba 
Qrst  Tranioeodeuta)  Uovemewl.  Tbe  purpose 
acema  lo  ba  to  fln-i  tba  oaala  for  lba  better 
maipte  iataeT  of 


TWK  rmaarLis  or  cuftUTTkinTT 
agaUst  tba  aikaulta  ef  Agweallclam,  and.  If  lha 
rcmilu  nf  these  lummer  conferences  are  not 
remarkable  for  one'*  gain  hi  aetnel  instrBe- 
lloo,  tbey  will  ctriaJu)  j  be  loiporiaat  in  tbatr 
dtreoimn  of  some  ef  tbe  unnds  which  most 
inflnoRce  current  thought  and  life,  Tlte  more- 
men  i  la  not  *o  mucb  removed  from  tbaaimoa- 
pbere  of  free  religion  aa  it  I*  above  it  and  be- 
yond It,  Tbe  freedom  and  aoartesy  of  these 
lectures  md  eoaieraaliona  In  tlte  treaimeBt 
of  vital  polnia  la  remarkable,  and,  mocb  aa 
some  may  laue-b  at  tbe  Idea  of  diseuaaiog  phu- 
oaophy  In  the  heel  of  summer,  1  am  sura 
thsi  tbe  Concord  school  Is  doing  mu«b  good 
work  In  the  ruthi  atrectran.  It  Is  in  accord 
with  tbe  beat  interpretation*  of  Chrlallanliy, 
aad  Ur.  Alcott  ta  boib  willing  nnd  deacreu*  ta 
be  counted  among  lie  earnest  aup|>oriers,  but 
It  )■  also  iborooghly  bwi»  aeeiarlaa  In  Its  atti- 
tude. 

Tbe  Cooeord  people  ara  making  tba  moat  of 
their  dlattngnl*hcd  visitors,  and  the  summer 
svenhuraare  enlivened  by  ibe  reoewaJ  of  (lie 
oonversallon*  whicb  have  been  a  feature  of 
the  intellectual  society  or  tbe  town  tor  many 
years.  Tbelnbabiianteof  tbe  place  evidently 
have  DO  vices,  and  the  only  form  of  dissipa- 
tion ta  wbict  they  taite  la  to  come  togmber 
when  tbey  bave  any  new  Ideas  and 
talk  them  over.  Ur.  Kmeraon'a  borne  if  tba 
favorite  raudarvooi,  bus  otner  altmaea 
are  eqnallj  boapltabm.  1  tie  cebversatloa  I 
attended  waa  In  the  parlors  of  Jlra-  Edward 
Hoar.  The  room*  were  brle-bt  with  tbe  face* 
of  ibe  Concord  women,  who  looked  ao  Iniellt* 
gent  that  one  fail  half  straws  to  apeak  leat  he 
might  say  what  woult  strike  tbom  aa  fowteb, 
and,  to  maJte  ooe  tbe  more  auraof  hts  possible 
weakneaa,  not  a  womaa  aooke,  a^eept  te  ker 
oext  neighbor,  through  tbe  entire  eveauag. 
ana  tbe  ooDrorsaliob  waa  kept  np  wltn  a 
aicjav  stream  of  talk  for  over  two  beara,  Ur. 
AJooit  waa  lba  corypheoa  of  tha  occasion, 
aad  Mr.  fianboTB  anod  aa  tka  fugtektaa.  Tbo 
aubjeei  waa  edooaUow,  m  _  aSev.  tar, 
■  ■■iej".  «'-«  T  Tina,  ewexa 
Brraa.  k>v.  ^enioa  tt.  ward.  Prof. 
Tbomas  X>evidaan  aad  He  Block  were  tba 
principal  aaetaumt  talkers.  Mr.  lleeH 
opened  witb  a  temgiky  prelude,  paroy  eeew 
■«■  *e»ea,  partly  snjailcad  taaahlng,  pertly  a 
atraag  appeal  . 

TO  TTM  aamea  or-TeTB  LTWCIWiaV 
and  Mr.  aanbern  witb  hts  reedy  ant  aolw-a»eaw 
lba  snbiect  as  to  work  out  M  ktx.  Uarrta  s> 
majtcrjy  statement  er  (be  force,  wkiok  tba 
Germans  bare  areagbi  to  hear  ape*  lb*  werM 
tiiroueb  their  sBweiea!  Rcelus.  He  IkougJi  tawy 
bad  deoa  m neb  mora  id  aowg  tbaa  In  a*g4a> 
physiea.  Tee  DeVl  was  tnvaeead  m  all  etrew 
Hens  br  lb*  different  talkers,  aad  abeeua  af 
uuicbtsr  fellewed  tba  queer  tvrna  wDkao  fa* 
aowveraaliaa  took.  To*  aouvanaiM»  waa 
ecmaldered  on*  af  she  best  tbe  Oaweerd 
people  bad  enjoyed  oarrag  tba  swaawm 
It  was  in  barmotry  with  uw  mioiteeUial  state 
of  Concord  society  at  tble  moment  that  I 
sboold  walk  part-way  te  my  bom*  for  ta* 
nlsbt,  arm  Id  arm  with  a  lawolegi'cal  teacher, 
w lio  tried  to  show  me  bow  Mr.  llama,  though 
aeiscipia  ol  Hegat,  bad  bardly  reacted  aa  a 
philosophical  aiaiement  ef  the  Trinity.  Bat 
It  waa  Beer  tbe  hoar  of  mMalgbi,  aad  tae  feet 
that  my  koel  ee>d  a  safe*  at  tbe  Waysida,  half 
a  mite  tfletaait  misJit  ba  Impattens  at  my  dew 
lay,  led  to  a  bastr  good-nlgbt  to  lb*  profeeaar 
anxJ  a  burned  wala  by  Mr.  £aserao«'e  tin  ess, 
where  liable  were  altfl  gllmmcrlax  m  abaat 
bera,  to  Mr.  Oaerga  Paraena  LMtirm^g  reef' 
dene*.  21  la  B  fortcuiai*  tblaat  lasas 
Ur.  Latrrrop,  who  was  marrmd  t* 
Ur.  Bawta«ra«rs  yeaitgeet  dattgbter  eigwt 
years  ago,  naa  at  laogth  bee*  able  to  aaeeaa 
itrls  pfopertf  lo  euen tlal'y  tae  same  shape  at 
which  inecrsBi  novetut  left  It  Mr.  Uamrom 
la  himself  so  truly  a  literary  mac,  that  tkw 
place  la  tborouabiy  ooBgental  to  brm,  a*d  hat 
toccsse  i*  Ibe  eaitorlal  managemeuil  af  lb* 
Ceiirter.  and  In  ibe  pains  of  bcimm  ta  rn*k  aa 
to  0|>eu  oat  for  klm  a  fatar*  ef  ekaall—l 
proslae.  Mrs.  taibrep  kae  racendy  mad* 
per  brat  anpeel  lo  tbe  public  Id  proa*,  and  her 
neve),  "alias   Dlitetant,"  )a*t  ft* Used   ta  bar 


a  lasrCTlr  read,  ta  tea  If  tkw  i 

tel  of  lha  fkita*T  ka*  falkw  ases  tka  fatagbiai. 
Oat,  literature  or  uo  literature,  Ur.  Laibrop'e 
Dreteot  home  ar  a  raee;  ckarmlng  spot,  and. 
when  1  trisi  Iobbt  ream  the  etber  Dtgbt,  la  tka 
tower,  wbova  aauar  stery  waa  raaarvad  far 
Hswtbnrne'a  ttuily,  ar-i  p>  dow  |ft*  pige* 
wtwre  his  aoaVat-faw  retires  fog  wtviluff  frtwad 
or  poetry  aa  tba  mood  may  be  oa  bum,  aad 
looted  owt  apoa  tbe  peaea  aoestklag  1*  law 
mldntfbi  braese.  almeal  wiUua  baaara  re* ok 
from  ihe  window,  it  seemed  aa  tt  ia*  apafl  oa* 
eihar  days  was  e*  me,  aad  f  anM  Lsasgru* 
bow  llawthorB*'*  aaalus  must  have  baa* 
kindled  under  lba  faamasutewe  of  tack  * 
born*,  eat  of  which  be  oeokl  step  ntse>  taw 
almost  untrod.leo  forest.  Il  li  tbe  very  plea* 
for  a  worker  In  tba  fields  of  iba  rwagtawtbM 
lo  live  Id,  and,  when  1  followed  the  balk 
which  lba  author  ef  "The  Haartei  Leuev^bad 
beaten  with  bte  eensua t  fawc  thretagb Ma  ewe 
woods,  1  could  understand  aruek  ta  km 
wrillan  worda  wbieb  I  oould  not  analyse  ke- 
lore,  Hawtbora*  h  oot  yet  lully  appreauted, 
and  tba  day  1s  t*  eema  wbea  fee  *wi  siand 
roria  as  lba  meal  enailaai  swot**  ia  Utarata** 

wbioi  AMcraca  nag  tvt  f^ODtrcrak, 
-  ftnt  iters  waa  aaalba*  petal  *r  btierMt  at 
my  vlsiL  Mr.  H-wikome*s  wife  was  ibe  sto- 
terof  atlaa  tllasuoife  Paakedy,  adw  aa  old 
lady  wba  Uae  aeea  7ft  aueMsert,  aad  teas  btigkt 
and  ready  l>  talk  *b  Ull  aubjeeta  "from  rrave 
to  gay,  from  Irvely  te  s«v*re/*  aa  ibitvw 
waa.  I  bad  often  aesirwd  t*  mast  bar,  and  te 
rn  t  surprise,  tbe  moment  I  croaaad  tba  tbreea- 
old  of  the  VYaratda  lb*  asbT  day.  Ifo  —  d  aty 
salf  i*  bar  preeeswi*,  aad  *i  was*  aeem  ee 
maab  kagegad  ta  cos  vernation  that  U 
seemed  ar-  ff  f  bad  arwas**  kaeva 
her.  8be  1a  a  very  remarkable  paraen,  aad 
kae  Bgnred  rn  luorsiure  and  la  edaoeiio* 
quite  aa  nrotnineatly  aa  Mr*.  K—bla  kas  avam 
(ba   uaga.     When  a  airl  *f  act  met*  tbaa  far 

Sears,  aba  waa  sdmu  tad  by  ur.  Ckaaama  tae* 
ia  intimate  coeAdene*.  Hb*  m  prnaaklvBk* 
oaly  i>ersoa  living  who  kaew  km  aptrttaal  tafcv 
tovy  In  lis  leBKtU  and  breadth,  and  bar  *ra- 
oer.ied  "Memoirs  or  CaaonlBr'  te  likely  u  ba 
tha  book  which  will  give  the  beet  laatgbt  tat* 
bis  character.  Hot  ska  ka*  k**w»  aasviy  aaaa 
beside  Dr.  Cbanalna,  Ska  waa  in*  ewmaaakta 
of  Mr.  Alooit  in  bia  effort*  to  be  an  Ameneaa 
PealalotaH;  ska  wrote  fawa  bia  a*tebv*t*tl 
alConvar»allewa  ea  tba  Ooapela."  new  a  rare 
beat;  lb*  waa  a  memae*  of  the  Ttanaa**- 
dental  Ciitk  wb**  Maifjawat  rallar  waa  aa 
bar  prime;  abe  baa  been  en  term*  of  IkUstaay 
and  frieodahlp  wltk   Tbandar*   Parker,    »i*rr 


seaureib*  reprint m«  of  his  most  Importaat 
e*atrlbBtio*loreliffwaB  irtoreiaTo,  taw  ^Jeiny 
ef  tka  New  Teatasoent,"  ta  lb*t  oooatr* 
H*r  aympalbtes  bare  always  beee  oathoJsn, 
and,  though  aba  baa  *— ~  --tTrllnaal  la  km 
friendship*,  ah*  baa  always  aana  *  gaag 
part  et  ber  own  tklaklag;  the  M  «f 
medium  betsbt,  has  •  pieaat**,  le*«eTkjami, 
kia  dly  face,  wears  bar  batr,  bow  almoet  rival- 
lag  tba  bbowib  whlteweea,  at  *****  rtegteu 
oo  altber  side  of  her  bead,  a*d  weaid  gtve  lb* 
arual  a  portrali  of  gnmt  tore*  sad  baaaatr.  Ah* 
is  bow  a  resident  of  Cooeord,  aad  te  g  daUj 
atteadaat  apoa  tha  teatare*  la  tbe  eek+ol  of 
philo*opby,  frwqaeBtly  takiaa  part  ta  the  eee- 
Tersatleae.  Tba  urree  rwraaaa  wb*  new  glv* 
most  eaaaaeter  i*  tbe  Conaerd  acitiaal  ef  aa- 
tbera  ar*  Ur.  Koiertoa,  Mr.  Alcatl,  aad  Mies 
PeaiMdr.  Mte*  Leotaa  AJcwtu  Mr.  aad  Mr*. 
Laibrop,  Ur.  Sanborn  and  others,  beJeag  t* 
lb*  later  geiierBiloa.  With  them  and  with 
altera  wham  Ik*  ask  as  let  patlesaphij  aae* 
brtng  to  Concord,  this  faawaa  towa  may  aaaybk 
beeome  a  llvrag  otalr*  ra  Am  er  lean  Utenrtar*. 


(12)   Gl ob e-D entocrat 


fan.   RAI^H    WAIeDO   EMBHSOW. 


c«  PbiJotsorphy. 


PUto  a  OroTe  In  lh»  Baburbt/V  Moddra 
Athvss. 


aalton    bad  ealMir*    ka 

during  lb*  teal  ftd  yeara. 

reet  ef  Ibe  lata  rr*dar1eh  Dentaoa  Maarla* 

la  Ksiiand.  aad  haa*  *n*  *f  sk*  f t 


jftli  Lrrlurrcn  M«inocT  Drforr  tae)  Ooav- 
c-ord    School    of  Phtloaoplkj. 

tFroei  the  Boaioa  DeraJd,  Aug.  S.) 
Tbe  UDteregt  is  the  Concord  School  of  FbJ- 
loto|'bv  culnlnated  TonterJoy  afternoon  wbwn 
Ur.  KmcrwoD  pave  his  lr-etur«on  "Memorr." 
The  UiUTCKt  Id  the  famous  Concord  author 
vvts  ao  great  that  the  audleno*  would  not  b* 
oontained  vrlthln  tbe  "Orchard  Hoaae^"  and 
tbe  rettrj  of  tbe  Congrt-gstfoDtl  Church,  a 
room  Ibat  rr-ats  coniforubly  200  persons,  wag 
obtained  (or  tbe  purpose.  Mr.  Emerson  li  a 
prophet  not  without  honor  even  In  bit  own 
country  and  among  bit  own  kith  and  kin. 
Tbe vtPlrv  wan  no  crowded  that  many  hid  to 
be  turned  away.  There  was  neither  Beating; 
nor  trtiiudinp  room  for  any  more.  The  ther- 
mometer bad  the  miFfortuno  to  rite  to  about 
ft>c  ,  and  the  Mate  of  tbe  audience  can  be  oet- 
ter  Imoglncd  than  described.  Yet  they  bad 
come  to  tee  and  bear  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
would  have  been  present  bad  the  weather 
been  even  bolter  than  It  wan.  The  fact  that 
be  ban  now  greatly  lost  bis  memory,  and 
tbougb  Id  tolerably  good  health,  U  really  an 
old  man,  drew  manv  people  to  bear  him,  de- 
sides  tbe  persons  who  arc  attending  the  philos- 
ophical fcuooI.  Among  them  was  one  of  Mr. 
Kraemen'ti  classmates  at  Harvard,  Mr.  J. B. 
Bill,  of  Mason,  N-  Y..  a  vlgoron*  old  gentle- 
man,  rather  abort  for  hi*  alze,  who  tat  next 
to  bfe  illustrious  friend  during  the  reading  of 
the  lecture,  and  scorned  to  take  la  every  word 
with  great  enjoyment. 

Other  strangers  were  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell  and  bis  daughter,  Mi»s  Georgian*. 
Boutwell,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kvckoff,  of  Clevelao  ; 
Senator  IJoar,  tbe  llcv.  Dr.  n.  N.  Power*, 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Bowe.  of  Kewtonville.  Miss  Emerton  at- 
tended ber  father  and  acted  as  his  assistant, 
but  Mr.  Emerxon  got  through  remarkaby, 
well.  Bis  voice  was  Ihe  clear,  distinct  voice 
of  other  day*;  be  did  not  lose  his  Intercut  In 
what  be  waa  saying,  either  from  badnew*  of 
netnort  or  physical  wcannexs;  tbe  peculiar 
Emeraonfan  empLa^is  vras  there  e«  of  yore; 
you  knew  when  he  struck  an  idea  he  liked  by 
the  fjmllc  that  pluved  upon  his  fea- 
tures ,  ur  be  uttered  tbe  words, 
and  bv  a  certain  tenderness  of 
tone;  ami  the  large  audience  tat  in  almost 
perfect  Mb  ncc,  sum-  nhen  tbe  humor  made 
jmcJUutb.  fro  111 -the  lierinuiug  to  tbe  end  of  tht 

reading.  It  waa  on*  of  tbe  most  Intelligent 
and  select  companies  thai  could  bave  been 
gathered.  Though  largely  composed  of  It- 
dies,  every  face  showed  the  Intclllgtnc*  that 
cornea  from  culture  and  character.  Mr. 
Emerson  held  out  wonderfully.  Though  he 
bad  to  ask  bit  daughter's  aaalstanct  occa- 
sionally, It  waa  only  for  a  moment,  aod  bis 
enthusiasm  went  'with  what  be  said  to  tbe 
very  end.  It  waa  Emerton  more  at  he  was 
twenty  year*  ago  thtn  most  persons  ntve 
seen  blm  10  recent  yean,  and  the  occa- 
sion wat  thus  one  of  marked  lntereat 
for  all  wbo  beard  blm.  Tbe  lecture  Itaelf  hts 
been  so  mucb  talked  about  tod  reported  tbat 
no  sketch,  wblch  Mr.  Emerson  expressly  re- 
riuesicd  should  not  be  made,  need  be  given. 
He  regarded  memory  as  tbe  primary  senti- 
mental faculty,  without  wblch  none  other  can 
work,  and  went  on,  fu  tenterjeet  brilliant, 
cleir.  Imaginative,  to  unfold.  In  bis  own 
peculiar  wny— ibe  method  of  the  poet  rather 
than  that  of  tbe  logician— the  powers  tod 
peculiarities  of  memorv  <a  tbey  had  struck 
lilm.  But  tbe  moat  significant  thing  in 
tbe  whole  ltd u re  wat  Mr.  EmcrRon't  own 
difficulty  lo  making  the  very  faculty  be 
wna  discoursing  about  obedient  to  his  own 
will.  The  audience  teemed  thoroughly  well 
satisfied  with  what  tbev  received.  Tbe  chief 
enjoyment  was,  of  course t  tbe  bearing  of  Mr. 
Emerson  once  more,  ami  of  sre(r,g  him  en- 
guged  lu  tbta  very  work  to  wbtcb  he  wns  Ihe 
first  to  give  1  mpbasia  and  Importance  in  this 
country' — tl»e  delivering  of  literary  lecture*. 
.'  iMi'bcr  rure  treat  if  promised  for  the  Con- 
cord people  and  for  the  member*  of  the  School 
nf  l'bilohopbv  ncit  VYcduendar  cvenlnir.  Au- 
gust 6,  when  Mr.  II.  G.  O.  Ill.ke,  of  Wor- 
cester, ihe  editor  of  Thoreau's  writlotrs,  will 
read  extracts  from  bis  unpublUbed  mmu- 
scrlpla.  Tbe  Concord  School  bat  vet  nearly 
two  weeks  to  continue. 

Mo*    Republican 
(13)  St.    Louis,    Mo. 
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re-rota  tha  Boa  ton  Herald.] 
Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  Mr. 
a\lcoit  waa  showing  me  his  former  home  (be 
now  lives  in  tbe  house  one*  owned  by  Henry 
D.  Thoretu  tnd  la  which  he  died),  he  said 
tbtt  be  bad  hopes  that  thla  borne  In  wblch  be 
bad  thought  and  dreamed  aad  worked  for 
many  rears  might  become  tba  aeat  of  a  philo- 
sophic school,  representing  In  torn*  seoa* 
the  Ideas  wblcb  he  had  been  living  for.  The 
acbeme  tecoird  at  the  time  quite  as  visionary 
ka  Mr.  Aieoi  t'a  other  attempts  to  create  para- 
tii.e,  and  yet  It  waa  not  an  loapoeaiblllty.  Tbe 
founaatious  for  It  existed.  Mr.  Alcott  baa 
been  In  the  habit  for  over  twenty  years  of 
uiakiiig  lours  In  the  interest  of  speculative 
thought  In  the  W<aiern  states.  Like  Socra- 
tes of  old,  be  uved  10  atop  and  talk  whenever 
people  were  Interested  in  w&al  he  had  to  aay. 
el.  Loul*,M-i.,  and  Jacksonville  tnd  Q  ilncy, 
III.,  finally  became  tbe  headquarters  01  tboa* 
wbo  felt  themaelvea  moat  iudebted  to  hies. 
Akroo.  O.,  was  another  eeotre,  and  ibe 
bouse  of  Judge  Bn>a  la  that  town  became, 
In  some  sense,  the  achool  of  tome  who  be- 
lieved in  Mr.  Alcott'f  rather  mystical  teach- 
ings. But  lb*  chief  centre  wat  St.  Louis, 
where  htr.  William  T.  Harrkj  for  tbe  last 
thirteen  year*  baa  t«een  the  recognlxed  bead 
-of  the  Hegelian  aebool  of  philosopher*  lo  tbe 
United  8. ties.  He  first  began  to  make 
known  bit  views  through  a  quarterly  period- 
ical called  the  Journal  of  £prcv/aU«e  PkQ- 
CMvvhy,  which  it  now  lu  Its  tblrteeulb  year. 
Mr.  Harris  i*  a  native  of  New  England,  tnd 
waa  tirst  Intereafod  In  pbhoeopuy  through 
Mr.  Alcott't  "Orphic  Sayings,*'  utterance* 
wblcb  bave  In-ea  ee  little  understood  by 
tome  aa  Mr.  Emerson's  celebrated  poeot 
"Brahma,'1,  and  yet  bava  proved  womler- 
lull)  siiggesilre  to  others.  He  tuhsequeutly 
became  •  disciple  of  Hegel,  and  fa  reeo^- 
Dited  at  tbe  West  at  tbo  leader  of  tbe  Ger- 
man philosophical  aebool  lo  thra  country. 
Ui»  blgb  po-iuuD  aa  a  t>hilo*opher  isoutsbou*. 
however,  by  bia  contrlbouoaa  to  tee  work 
of  practical  education.  He  la  tbe  euperin- 
tendent  of  public  acbooia  In  St.  Lout*, 
tnd  baa  done  fur  tbe  aebool  ayatetn  through- 
hut  the  country  *  work  almllar  to  what 
rrealdeul  Eliot  of  Harvard  uuivartlty  kae 
done  lor  eolirglate  education.  Heisecknowl- 
idged  to  bave  said  recently  at  the  Whit* 
giouuitlm  the  beat  and  foremott  word  on 
tducation,  tod  baa  been  called  to  places  aa 
'.ar  apart  aa  Georgia,  Pblladelpbia,  Cutdn- 
flatl  and  Chicago,  for  purpose*  of  eonsulta- 
ttoti.  Neil  10  Mr.  Alcottv  Mr.  Harris  U 
Tat  HOST  PRUXIN1CKT  KErBKBICMTkTTVS 

Of  what  tuay  he  called  In  geueral  teri&a  the 
transcendental  or  Intuitive  achool  of  pbtlooo- 
J>by.  lie  la  a  medium -sited  men.  rather 
•  pare  In  fleab,  bearing  tba  marks  of- atudy, 
PHrtlaily  bald,  wear*  spectacles,  and  hat  the 
appcartne*  of  one  who  it  not  In  robust 
health,  but  Impresses  those  wbo  bear  bin* 
that  be  has  sotaeibing  to  say,  eod  always  aay* 
It  Intel! Iirently.  He  is  at  modeat  a*  be  I- 
tble,    and    bia    range  of  atudy,  especially  lu 

thlloeopby  and  general  education, is  remark- 
blT  wide  and  varied. 

Another  man  who  may.  la  some  sees*,  b  • 
ulled  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Alcott  la  Dr.  U.  K 
fonts  of  Jacksonville,  HI.,  a  pbvaietan,  who 
aas  been  In  tbe  habit  of  devoting  Saturday 
gioroliigs  to  Plato  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
Mulury*  Ledloibete  atudiee  by  a  genuine 
fellah  lor  them,  be  found  a  few  eongeelal 
spirit*  wbo  desired  to  combine  with  blot  la 
trying  10  understand  tbe  great  Athenian,  and 
together  they  have  goo*  loto  all  the  queaUoas 
raised  by  the  Platonic  pbilooopuy,  end 
reached  original  vteara  a*  to  what  Plato 
meant  00  thla  subject  and  oa  that.  Dr.  J  ooe* 
It  a  man  pcrbtpe  aixt7  years  old,  of  rather  full 
babit,  aays  distinctly  aird  decidedly  What  be 
thinks,  and  ha*  the  ooavloUoo  that  bo  It 
right.  He  enjoys  *  wide  reputation  at  the 
YVesi  aa  tba  tuau  0/  on*  book.  Still  *eotb«r 
anan,  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  a  m*rcb*nt  lo 
<i  <luer.  lllmola,  tbougb  oot  a  profound 
puiloeopher.    baa     goo*    deeply    loto    thee* 

Itudits,  tnd  may  be  cvilee)  o  Joint  dlecJuie  of 
Ir.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Uarras. 
Tbeae  peraou*  repreeeot  in  tome  teawtrCbt 
frlt-uda  of  tbe  West  who  toel  ludebivd  to  Mr. 
kJcoti,  aud  wlab  to  a*«  bia  favorite  plea  of 
•unlo*  o  oh  I  lean  nil  ami  atsbool  at  Coooord 
•or  ike  *MC3Qaer  put  Iklo  oper*lioo.  Tn*o 
there  are  people  ortr  Boston  wbo  btv*  10J- 
towed  ibe  on  bic  pblloeopaer  with  lotereet, 
and  base  uever  n»cLrj  te*  pciat  of  regerd- 
|ng  lb*  trwoaceodeo.tl  cz^)emeot  luNe»  £ug- 
atud  at  aup«rU  aooseoar.  Mr.  Einereoo  Bee 
Ol* aya  been  ktr.  Aivoit't  aleadiaat  frteae; 
Hiii  Elusbeik  Peabody,  withta  carver 
hardly  le*a  eoaapicuous  lo  educatioo,  wat 
outurelly  interested  la  reacw|>tg  ib*  cele- 
bratad  eooveraatione  of  the  TrauaoeodCBUl 
club;  Mr.  JJatld  A.  Wesson,  tbougb 
prematurely  old.  had  aomutbuig  to  aay  00 
••l'.-iiucaj  Pblloeopby;"  sirs.  Edoab  1). 
Cheney  bad  been  a  rarvful  student  «f  ike 
* 'History  and  Xuralitrci  Art;  "Prof.  Tbomas 
Dsvidaoo.  ibougfi  a  and  Ari«totilan,  bad  ibe 
keeltug  Uiat  Br.  Alcott  was  ibe  most  geolaj  uf 
any  a  no*  aud  a  thoroughly  dr.igbiful  Btan;Mr. 
sV'rauk  B.  baoboru.  acititenof  Cooeord,  a* 
witty  a*  he  ic«ld«l«  read,  a  tirotcgs  «f  Theo- 
dore Parker,  cr«uld  be  uulixed  a*  *  lecturer 
on  *  "Social  Pulleaopby;"  Prof.  Pierre  of 
Cambridge  cuoseoud  lu  help  out  tbe  echem* 
by  UellVurlng  aoiuc  of  hla  recent  Lowell  l.ct- 
ure*.  Col.  Ulggiosoo  had  two  new  p*i>ers  00 
literature.    Mhtob  evert oaa  daltabta   lo  hsar. 
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Dr.  iuriol,  as  curious  a  inso  In  bto  way  as 
Mir.  .alcoit  la  In  bis,  contented  lo  put  Id  iu 
appearance;  others  kuowo  to  (inn  by  wnat 
Uicv  have  done  witn  vole*  or  peu,  consented 
to  help  the  inoveuicul  ou;  tuid  tbui,  aot  v.  lib 
tbe  rapidity  of  Jonah's  gourd,  but  quietly, 
hits  ibe  plant  tn at  aurpriaek  tbe  mom  lug  tun, 
Mr.  Alcuii'a  Kbemt  ripened  luto  dead  la  tbe 
minus  of  bli  Western  aod  home  frlvnds.  li 
b*d  to  take  busy  men  la  tbelr  vm«uoui,  and 
Liny  studenu  Iu  tbeir  loterval  of  reat  also, 
ana  could  b« 

O.NLT  A  TOl'CB-AJfD-OO  AFFIX*. 
For  the  iluie  irviu  July  Id  to  August*  18,  bul 
on  these  cuodiileua  it  opened  quietly  ou  tbe 
day  announced,  and  was  an  a»*ur**d  ■ucc*« 
frum  ibe  atari.  Mr.  Harris.  L»r.  JstR-s  and 
air.  Emery  came  ou  frum  tbe  W'o.t;  studeuu 
bave  decked  Iu  from  different  quarters;  nro- 
tt'.»or^,  uilnhien,  teucners  and  literary  m«< 
aud  women  have  given  a  full  audience  at eacb 
lecture,  and  tbe  movement  be»  already  resl- 
liaed  tbe  expectations  ot  tbos*  nbo  projected 
it.  Mr.  Km  try  baa  taken  tbe  **Urcuard" 
house,  wbure  Air.  Alcoit  used  to  live,  and 
tilled  it  up  as  an  Acidemia  devoted,  aa  Plato's 
t'urJen  was  ID  oiber  days,  to  pbllosopuy  and 
ibe  iiuaea.  It  uaeded  but  llttta  change  to  do 
this.  Tbera  were  benebss,  In  Mj.  Alcou's 
day,  under  everv  tcrsea  tree,  and  wlodlog 
r<  treats  for  mediutlon  Id  tbe  grovs  Deblnd 
wit:  bouse.  >ow  It  la  more  than  ever  tne 
rsiie.il  of  tbe  thoughtful,  and  tbe  grounds 
■re  brlifbt  with  tbe  presence  of  brlliUni 
•vomao  and  thoughtful  men,  'walling  fur  tbe 
•  cubits  to  begin  or  talking  on  tbe  campus 
u  bt'u  iha  day 's  aee.ioa  la  over.  It  requires 
bin  a  allichi  effort  of  the  liuagiuatloo  to  tuluk 
that  It  la  Plato  and  bis  coropauJous  over  again 
Iu  a  suburb  of  modern  Athens.  If  you  could 
call  Mr.  Alcoit  P.  thagora*,  and  Mr.  Harrla 
1'ialo,  and  Dr.  Jones  aud  otberi  Illustrious 
disclpiee  of  the  great  Athenian,  the  Illusion 
Mould  be  complete,  lo  fact,  as  I 
■at  la  tba  rooms  used  for  the 
lectures  last  week,  and  looked 
upon  tbe  facu'iy,  ibeu  upom  the  audience, 
Uitn  at  tbe  portraita  ou  tbe  wails  aod  Ibe 
tiusia  of  the  mighty  dead  on  shelves  and  In 
niches  prepared  for  them,  I  felt  like  going 
buck  a  couple  of  tbou.aud  years,  and  Mr. 
Harris  seemed  for  tba  tnoineui  a  very  good 
representation  of  Plato,  Iu  bis  voice,  gesture 
and  tnougbl.  UuUer  tbe  mameipiaoa  la 
painted  the  legeou: 

•'The  bills  are  reared,  tbe  seas  are  aoooped  In 

vain. 
If  leaxuiug'a  altar  vanish  from  tb*  plain." 
Above  hangs  a  picture  of  the  famous  school 
ol  Alliens.  To  tbe  right  Is  Rowae'a  portrait 
of  Emerson:  to  tbe  Kir,  iu  a  niche,  stands  a 
bust  of  Uomer.  In  another  place  1*  a  bust 
of  Pluto,  also  of  Peaialozxl,  aud  of  Albert 
Durer's  Mepbfstopueles;  portraita  of  Pascal, 
Bbakapeare,  WsU  Whitman,  St.  Sebasiiau 
uid  ot  Mr.  Alcutt,  as  drawn  by  Mrs.  Blcbard 
Uildretb,  at  tbe  age  or  flityturee,  are  bung 
upou  the  wulia;  book -east- -.  nllsd  wlta 
the  works  of  Hegel,  the  volumes  of  tbe 
.  "Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  Ap- 
clt-tou's  aod  Jonuaoo's  *#,Cyctoi,a:dlti,"  and 
uumtroua  quaiut  volumes  on  tujsuail  phi- 
losophy, nut  omitting  Herbert  Spencer's 
works,  partly  occupy  two  sides  of  tbe  walla. 
sYbuj   Uie  atmosphere  ol  tbe  rooms  "vr'L-lu 

tuzrecs  with  that  of  tbe  grove  without,  and, 
whether  tbe  lectures  are  given  under  tbe 
venerable  elms,  or  In  tbe  antiquated  rooms 
of  a  bouse  which  la  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  you  aeem  to  have  tba  qualotnese  of  an 
exceptional  work  earned  ou  to  an  excep- 
tions! place. 

Tbe  composition  of  tbe  school  Is  different 
from  wbat  some  bave  expected,  Nothing 
earn  be  dene  In  auy  new  direction  without 
bringing  together  tbe 

afO.NtiKJLL  TRIBE  OF  FRXE-LOVKItS, 

New  h^bia  and  peraooi  half  loaaue.  who 
prowl  around  every  movement  thai  holds  out 

[  tbe  least  promise  of  giving  tbem  an  enuring 
wedge.    Tbe  Coueord  school  Is  notably  free 

[from  ail  Urn.    Tbe  persoM   us   atloadtiupa. 
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regnLaroruers  ef  society,  nnd  bare  met  In 
Concord,  seder  able  teachers,  to  renew  or 
quicken  tbelr  Interests  In  tbe  qaeauooa  srf 
poiloeopby  or  tbe  problem*  of  Ufa.  Toe  ein- 
eerily  of  tuelr  nutation  U  aotnetaing  rreaark- 
ebl«.  Oee  would  think  that  twenty  or  thunjr 
women  (the  women  are  to)  exrcaae/lbe 
msn  at  ibe  school),  would  hardry  Intra 
*ltb  mterrst  te-surb  abstract  -JUcusaioee 
as  Ur.  H.rrli  delights  la,  but  aucb  la 
net  ibe  case,  Tb%y  rollow  Mm  ioulllgeaHK 
end  ihrlr  quesUone  lndicau  tbatibcy  know 
the  w**k  or  eriilaal  polnia  ef  bla  argument, 
end  yet  incy  tbow  ne  radicaiioata  of  stre**;- 
mtuuedneas.  Tbe  male  studenU  are  snoeur 
mature  in  ilteugbt,  and  have  evidently  eome 
loeomparc  what  they  bear  with  what  tbey 
bave  besn  Wugb!  elsewhere,  and  nskss 
pbllttsouhy  of  tbeir  o* n.  A  sinking  feature 
i»  tbe  number  ef  educated  men  in  atiend- 
ence.  Among  them  are  Kev.  John  o.  KiJ- 
oey,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  la  the 
Episcopal  Divluity  asoool  at  Faribault, 
ktluD,;  Judge  Hrvan  ef  Ohio;  President 
Oilman  of  Jubne  Bopklne  uolwrsliy,  Baiis- 
Baere:  Mr.  11.  0.  IK  Blake  ef  Wereestnr,  a 
(rlena  of  Tboreau  aed  tbe  nuainuino  ea* 
bis  papers;  MKs  Haskell,  tne  pr.oal- 
pej  of  the  Wbeaton  (Nor>on)  semlnarj;  Prof. 
Heory  A.  Hcera  of  Yals  college,  Proi.  W.  B. 
T>i«r  of  Am  beret  oollcge,  Mr.  E.H.  Huseeu, 

Brtoclpal  oi  tba  Worcester  Nennel  Wb««l; 
li.  Block,  bend  waster  of  the  JaoksenvlQn 
(III.)  High  school,  and  tbe  profeneor  ef  ohll- 
eaopuy  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mleb.  Tuey  are  ooas- 
lug  and  goiug,  tbeee  profeaslonal  people*  ail 
ibe  time,  and  Ibe  fudioailon*  are  that  the  na» 
tendance  will  bw  very  large  before  the  aaaaan 
Is  over.  Tbe  value  ef  tbe  school  Is  net  in  Its) 
direct  teaching  work,  but  rattier  In  tbe  per* 
soual  Intercourse  and  oonversailou  between 
ib«  persons  In  attendance  and  ibe  sneiuner* 
ot  the  faeulty.     Tbe  lecture    always  and*  Ua 


conversation,  which  Is  ofien  as  good  as  the 
lecture  itself,  and  In  which  all  feel  free  to 
uke  a  part.  It  Is  worth  n  trip  Irons  Boston, 
ip  Concord  )u»t  10 

ATTEND   ONE   OP   THUS    LECTCKM. 

Tbe  faculty  usually  ooeupy  a  aofa  wbien  ex- 
lends  hjlf-waf  across  ou«  end  of  tbe  lecture 
room,  tbe  lecturer  occupying  tbe  eeotrel 
sent,  with  Mr.  Aieott  on  bl*  right  and  Mr. 
Saoborn  at  btsiefu  lu  front  tat  tbem  ton 
large  llurarv  table.  .The  students  nnd  friends 
occupy  the  rest  of  this  room  and  the  room 
adjoiulug,  and  often  crowd  over  an  an  t»  IU 
every  bit  of  available  spnee  within  hearing 
distance.  Of  all  the  members  of  tue  faculty, 
Ur.  Aloott  Is  tbe  most  striking  persoaaaTe. 
He  baa  never  said  better  things  than  ne 
U  saying  now.  Tbous-b  In  his  Sum  veer,  be 
to.  In  feeling  and  spirit,  the  youngest  man 
of  tbe  faculty.  His  perception  of  wit  nnd 
bu=oi  Is  as  Lstn  as  ever.  He  baa  a  mm 
faculty  of  stating  hi-  points  In  fresh  l.uguasre 
that  Is  easily  understood.  While  the  lecture 
Is  gut  off  on  ne  la  silent,  attentive,  apparent- 
ly wrapped  up  lu  thought;  when  It 
Is  over  be  usually  begins  conversation;  proa-; 
ently  balf  a  dozen  are  taking  part,  nnd  some- 
times tbe  hour  extends  to  two  in  wbleb  con- 
versation Is  allowed;  and  It  to  nt  these  tluee 
that  Mr.  Aieott  says  his  beet  thing©.  Like 
all  great  talkers,  he  demands  right  bodily 
conditions  and  a  uertaln  amouot  of  sympatbv 
to  do  bla  beat.  He  never  seemed  happier. 
His  face  glows  with  entbUslMDi  nnd  Is  radiant 
Hlihjoy.  He  naturally  feels,  wlib  tbe  pnr- 
dtuabie  priae  ot  en  oeiogeunrtou,  that  this 
Concord  school  Is  likely  to  expand,  and  appry 
aome  of  tbe  principles  In  education  ana  ■»• 
llglou  for  wblob  be  bas  lived.  Paraoueiiy, 
be  bas  glveo  up  many  of  the  peculiar  opinions 
which  be  held  forty  years  ago,  aaat  Is 
now  a  strong  believer  In  Ibe  pnnelplnt  sjf 
tbe  Christian  posltlo  .  aa  tbey  an,  taught  tn 
tbelr  best  or  tntbollc  sense*  And  tbVvto  she 
tone  of  tbe  pronouncements  of  tbe  eoboot. 
There  Is  a  notable  absence  of  that  vaguenesM 
tn  Cbristinu  teaching  wbleb  obarnoierUnd 
tbe  first  Transoen dental  tnovemeut.  The 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  tied  the  basis  for  tn* 
better  malnulnlng  of 

THE  rtUNCU'LCS  OP  CBIUaTnAKITT 
Agalusi  the  assaults  of  Aaruoatleis.u,  and,  ff 
tbe  results  of  these  summ«r  eoufereuons  are 
not  remarkable  for  one's  galu  In  actual 
Insirncilon,  tbey  will  certainly  be  Im- 
portant lu  their  direction  of  eome  of 
tbe  minds  which  most  lufluanoa  current 
thought  and  life.  The  movement  la  not 
so  much  removed  from  tun  nunc*- 
pbero  of  free  reltglou  as  It  is  above  It  and  be- 
vood  ft.  Tbe  freedom  nod  courtesy  of  those 
lectures  and  conversations  In  tba  treatment  of 
vital  ,  oluts  Is  remarkable,  end,  muoh  nt 
some  may  laugh  attboldeaol  discussing  phil- 
osophy lo  tbe  heat  of  summer,  I  tui  sure 
•.hat  i  he  Concord  school  is  doing  muoh  goad 
work  in  tbe  rlgbt  dlrvoiloo.  It  to  In  aooord 
with  tbe  best  interpretations  of  Christianltv, 
and  Mr.  Alcoit  Is  both  willing  and  desirous  to 
be  counted  among  its  earnest  supporters,  but 
It  Is  also  thoroughly  nan- sectarian  In  lis  aiJ*V 
tilde. 

The  Concord  people  are  making  tbe  moot  of 
tbelr  distinguished  visitors,  aud  the  summer 
evetilnffs  are  enlivened  by  tbe  renewal  of  tbe 
conversations  wblob  have  been  a  feature  of 
tbe  iutelieeiunl  aoulety  of  the  town  .*i  ciany 
yean. 


(14)      Worcester,    Ms, 

Letter  fr«  lotfea. 

rn  cojtconn  rnitosoraxna— coskxsbp  ajh> 
rra  nivan. 

IPresnOer  Begntor  CasTeapoaneea.] 

Boerov,  J«ly  n,  107f. 
■The  Snmmer  School  of  l'bik»opby  and  Ut- 
eraiaic"  nt  Cooeord  bas  bero  in  nraaloo  for  two 
weeks,  nnd,  added  to  Ibe  utber  charms  of  the 
place,  makes  ibe  historic  tittle  loero  one  of  tbo 
nMHt  ioirre»iing,  spou  in  tbe  eoouliy.  A  school 
of  this  kind  bas  beeu  the  desire  of  Mr.  Aieott 
for  many  jearv,  anH  the  rcalimtlon  of  bie  de- 
sire makes  bim  very  happy.  He  to  now  In  bto 
eightieth  year,  vigorous  to  frame,  vonng  In 
bean,  joyous.  In  epitif,  with  a  kind  word  for 
everybody  nod  n  ready  response  to  anything 
that  to  merry  or  humorous.  He  lnls>,  as  be 
bni  tnlked  lor  yenrv,  Uitblnl  to  bto  favorite 
topics  ol  edncntion  and  n  bibber  We;  nad  be  to 
n  benntifnl  nod  venerable  Agar*,  silting  among 
tbe  yooogcr  pbiloeopbers,  wno  gather  nbont 
bla  lo  bto  pleasant  old  bonae,  set  In  tbe  midst 
of  trees  nnd  flf  Id-.  It  to  called  tbe  Orchard 
House,  nnd  to  occnpMd  for  tbe  aammer  by 
Mr.  Emery  and  bis  family  Irons  tbe 
went.  Tbe  school  keeps  In  the  par- 
lors, nnd  Mr.  Emery  presides  informally,  aim- 
ply  announcing  Ibe  hour  lor  beginning  and  for 
ending.  There  sre  two  icciu*-  -«cb  day,  one 
nt  nine  in  the  morning,  tbe  JWber  at  three  In 
the  afternoon;  aud  u>ey  are  ffollowrd  by- cow-, 
vsrsniion,  making  eacb  sesslsxi  from  two  boors 
to  iwo  nnd  n  half.  Mr.  Alcoll's  subject  to 
cbrlitlnn  IbeUm.  He  gives  ten  morning  lec- 
tures between  Joly  13  and  Aegnst   15.    During 


the  same  time  Mrs.  Cheney  gives  nve  moruiog 
and  five  afternoon  lectures  on  tbe  history  and 
morals  of  art.  Tbe  most  popular  lecturer  to 
Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  tbe  superintendent  of  tbe 
Sl  Loots  schools,  and  tbe  editor  of  the  journal 
of  speculative  philosophy.  He  draws  from 
fifty  to  sixty  listeners.  It  is  Impossible  for  n 
person  not  trained  in  the  phraseology  of  philos- 
ophy to  follow  bim  fattblolly;  tbe  uninitiated 
loan  n  great  deal;  bat  there  to  n  conoos  charm 
In  lisleoiog  to  wbat  yon  don't  nndtrrsiand, 
while  yoo  can  look  at  those  who  do  understand 
it,  nnd  n  great  tattofaction  in  knowing  that 
men  have  come,  by  pure  thought,  to 
absolute  faith  in  a  petsonal  Uod,  aod 
In  tbo  imtrorlallty  of  the  soul.  Hi.  Harris  bas 
In  n  certain  sense,  n  school  ol  dlKiplo* — that  Is, 
scattered  all  over  the  couutry,  are  men  wbo 
look  np  lo  him  as  tbeir  gteat  teacher,  wbo  bave 
found  In  bto  thoughts  aud  his  writings  thai 
which  bas  made  lile  worth  living  fur  them,  by 
giving  them  a  purpose,  faith  aud  energy.  Eome 
of  these  men  are  now  in  Concord  getting  fresh 
Inspiration  for  tbe  varied  work  of  their  lives. 
A  good  many  people  have  come  from  the  west; 
Dr.  Joueeot  Illinois,  an  elderly  man  wbo  baa 
devoted  most  of  bis  life  to  tbe  study  of  Plato, 
gives  ten  lectures  on  Platonic  Pbliosopby,  and 
one  ol  tbe  chief  talkers  Is  Dr.  Kidney,  tbe  bead 
ol  n  western  Episcopal  school  or  college.  Be- 
tween tbe  Hrst and  tbe  sixteenth  of  August  Mr. 
D.  A.  Wesson  will  give  ten  lectures  on  Political 
Pbliosopby;  At  Intervals,  daring  tbe  tost  few 
years,  Mr.  Waason  has  read  &  few  of  these  lec- 
tures, as  tbey  were  furnished,  at  the  Cbesiont 
Street  Club  or  at  Horticultural  Hail,  and  tbe 
ten  ought  to  appear  soou  in  a  book.  They  are 
tbe  most  important  work  of  Mr.  Wanton's 
life,  grave,  earnest  and  forcible,  going  down 
to  tbe  foondallous  ol  social  and  civil  life, 
eliminating  the  weaknesses  and  blunders  from 
tbe  republican  theories  of  government,  nnd 
suggesting,  perhaps  shaping  fully  (I  bave  not 
beard  tbe  tost  lectures)  tbe  perfect  stole.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  course*,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  will 
give  two  lecture*  on  Philanthropy  and  Social 
Science;  Mr.  Hlgginaon  two  on  Modern  Litera- 
ture; Professor  Pierce  two  of  the  course  be  gave 
last  winter  at  tbe  Lowell  lnsliiute;  Mr.  Tbosnaa 
Davidson,  two  on    Greek  Ltfe   and  tUeratere; 

Mr.  Isniinun  owe  on  the  afternoon  nf  Aug.  uf ; 

nnd  Dr.  Bartol  the  esosiog  lecture  of  the  irkial 
on  Aug.  Into  This  echoes  to  uuiqew;  we  bus* 
never  nnd  nnythlng  else  rant  lesembkd  fc;  nasi 
Worcester  to  true  lo  its  Iradutoew  In  brtoaj  weal 
rwpreeented  thenv. 

Cooeord  kseff  to  Whs  uv  othci  tnwu;  It  seesns 
utterly  andtoinrbed  by  lb*  tnrasoil  nnd  **rH*> 
tiou  of  lite,  niter  iy  free  tr*tm  worldly  am  Ml  law 
or  petty  rivalries  of  any  sen.  The  hosprtnlrt* 
of  its  people  u  buundles*;  nod  no  to  their  ra- 
nned  hwiioess,  aud  tbe  beautiful  visUge  seesaw 
the  one  spot  where  there  m  needing  "peace  am 
earth  aed  food  wa  til  to  men."  Bssidea  tos  hto- 
toric  aaeortouooa,  iu  naonnmenta,  ks  bbrary, 
and  bust  of  nil,  lu  people.  Conenrd  una  ton 
alow,  lovely  river,  of  which  Tbarenn  wrote: 
"Coooord  Bivrr  to  remarkable  for  the  gentle- 
ness of  iu  current,  which  to  aaascefr ^ereepsi. 
bto,  and  some  have  referred  to  aW  influence  una 
proverbial  snodVrattou  of  the  lebabitnute  of 
Cooeord,  as  exhibited  In  the  atevoMltou,  nnd 
on  later  oecnsiooe.  I  base  rend  that  the 
descent  of  aa  eighth  of  aa  Inch  la  n 
mile  to  sufficient  to  ptoducn  a  how 
Our  river  hut,  p*ob*bij,  nury  near  Ibe  swsllss 
nitownnee.  Tbe  slory  to  ce reran,  at  nay  mtn, 
though  1  belirvs  ( that  strict  history  will  not 
bear  U  on',  that  the  only  bridge  ever  cur- 
ried nwny  on  Ibe  main  branch,  within  tbe  llmbhi 
of  the  town,  was  driven  np  etrenaa  by  tbe  wind. 
Tne  slaggtob  artery  of  the  Concord  mania  ua 
steels  tbns  unobserved  through  the  town,  with- 
out n  murmur  or  a  pubis  bent,  iu  general  onurso 
from  sou ib west  to  notthensr,  and  Its  length 
nbont  City  miles;  n  bnge  voluaae  nf 
nutter,  eeunelossly  rolling  Uuuugh  the  plains 
nnd  valleys  or  the  aabetnntlal  eurib,  with  tba 
moccnsloed  tread  of  an  Indian  warrior,  mi  I  inn, 
basis  from  the  high  platen  of  the  earth  lo  Ha 
ancient  rmervolr."  The  mala  street  of  the) 
town  to  parallel  with  the  rfvnr,  nad  the  ooutort. 
able  eld  bouses  wbleb  face  (be  street  have  gar- 
dens nt  the  bach  sloping  down  to  thu  water. 
The  naaeroue  bindings,  each  with  Us  liuto  flout 
of  boats,  dories,  ennors,  wherries  or  other  susnll 
oetriggers,  make  tbe  river  very  plolnxnsqne  and 
add  greatly  tn  the  charm  of  bonllaf  la  to.  Taw 
morning  we  were  there  wn  idled  for  bourn  on 
tan  at  ream,  go  Med  by  oas  wbo  knows  wwy 
Inch  of  Ito  windings;  we  rowsd  serosa  ikaswway 
reaefasn,  flouted  "msd  Inenl  aawUowv,  jnnt  etsst- 
ing  water-lily  teaves,"  push  ad  aadar  tan  tmaa 
and  drank  of  tbe  spring  of  living  wnter,  whlph 
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f  ukn  oat  ther*  lo  torn,  sylvan  trlit.f  nlift,; 
*Dd  let  tbe  boat  rat  to  tbe  mj  qnt  that  B»w- 
tboroe  deecribea    10    bis    Mocm  Irosi   mm  OU 
Man»,  «b<ra  "tbeir    It    •    Ml;    kut    m 
tbe  slope  of  wbleb  grew  soeie  hsmJocfcs,  iliiisbj 
jh  \t  sxroM  ibe  straoa  witb  ortstrttebeJ  bras  u 
q  SI  resoluu  to  uke  tbe  p).o| t ."    Ool/efewan 
p  left  now;  soese  as  our   friend  said,  beat  every 
0]  year  closer  and   closer  lo  tbe  water,  asd  abb, 
O  flnlet  stream  lapped  tbe  earth  st  UVeir  roots,  Ul, 
(X)  oh  by  one  tbey  slleiiily  dropped  into  tb*  rtvvr, 
aod  Ooaud  away.    Otbws  .  did  not  bave  tost 
Cj_|  peaoetul   deatb,  but  were  cwt  clean   away  to 
O  ssake  room  for  tbe  new  railroad  wbleb  bas  re- 
placed tbem  by  a  staring  bank  of  yellow  aaad, 
-  making  a  long  aggressive  scar  on  the  beautlfal 
Tj  sbore.    Healing  bands  of  artist  and  poet  nave 
t_i  net  willows   tblck   io  tue  sand,  aud   sooa  tbe 
Cd  nnslgbily  bank  will  be  gram  and  soft,  tboiigb 
Tj  the  beailocks  tbat  sever  grow  sgaiu.    It  aiif  tu 


bave  been  ew  day  on  tb.  river  tbat  Hawtborna 
wrote  aboot.    For  as.  loo,  "tbe  winding  eoaras 


of  tbe  stream  eonlinaatly  abot  oat  tb*  seen*  ba- 
kind  as  and  reveakd  ia  calm  and  Ion)/  a  ow* 

j   before.    We  glided  Som   depth  to   depth,  and 

breathed    new     seclusion     at     nary     ton. 

.  Tb*    shy    kingfisher     flew    from    tba    with. 

2  *red  branch  dose  at  hand  to  anotlur  at  a  dis- 
tance,   nttering  a    shrill    ery    of  aafer     *r 
.  alarm.    Docks  that  bad  ban  aoating   (ban 
14  sine*  the  preceding  eve  were  starUed  at  oar 
S-i  approach,  and  sklmnMd  ah»g  lb*  grassy  river. 

S   breaking  rls  dark  suriaoe  with  a   bright  streak. 

The  turtle,  sunning  iteeif  upon  a  rock  or  at  la* 

>-.  root  of  a  tree,  slid  suddenly  Into  tb*  water  with 

n  a  plunge."  But  w*  aaw  oa*  oongreaalioo  of 
seven  tartlet  o.  a  faOea  or**  oat  lath*  rrror, 
and  (bey  natssisnlsi  tbemaslves  aad  awvat 
ritodwl  as  at  an,  bat  disappeared  in  a  task,  *r 
rather  in  arvra  aashws,  wbea  a  boa:  load  of 
hoys  paddled  np  to  them  with  a  wboop  of  de- 
light. Like  Hawthorne,  we.  loo,  foaod  Is  Jaly 
the  prophecy  of  aatnmn,  a  few  tall  maplss  war* 
lb*  color  of  the  parpla  beeab,  a  rare  color 
for  maples  lo  lake  oa,  aod  fallen  crim- 
son leaves  fleckrd  tbe  water  here  aDd  there 
luoTTDl  g6Taen~rrjds  wVTT  tnatsbslled  lo  sutely 
ranks  just  ready  to  Bolotd  'beir  superb  yellow 
plumesi  and  with  all  the  pesos  and  bwuty 
am,  too.  the  "half  arkoowhldted  melasr 
aholy,"  lb*  feeling  "that  Tim.  has  tow  give* 
as  oil  bis  towers,  aod  that  the  test  work  ol  a  is 
twver  Ml.  Ingers  moat  be  to  ateal  tbem  owe  by 
on*  away/' 

W*  landed  aas  tbe  grosay  shors  ol  J*dg* 
French's  farm  and  walked  serosa  la* 
mown  gelds  to  the  studio  which  klr.  D.  C. 
French,  tbe  scnlptor,  bas  built  in  bis  father's 
orchard.  It  is  a  simple  and  artistic  bulldiug, 
containing  a  reception  room,  aod  a  large  work 
room,  alert  were  a  cost  ol  Ike  minute  nana; 
Ur.  French's  new  *ndymioo,  a  beautiful  youth- 
ful figure  asleep,  with  love  slsshag  luto  bis 
dreams;  ao  admirable  bust  of  Jedgo  French, 
tb*  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury;  oa*  tf 
Mr.  Emerooo;  some  smaller  tblnjp)  by  Mr. 
Frcjcb,  and  other  pretty  things  alwaya  at  bt 
found  to  in  artist's  room.  Tb*  acnlptor 
hi  at  work  «a  tb*  ookMsal  grwaa 
or  Jutllor,  Power  and  Pleaij  whtoh  la  to 
bt  placed  ou  lb*  St.  Louis  eotrt  touts. 
Mr.  Freucli's  work  I*  good,  tod  hit  III*  fsl 
of  promise;  be  baa  strragtb,  grace,  modesty, 
tod  ltdustry,  but  bit  work  is  pat  lo  t  most  ee- 
vere  unt,  wben  he  sunds  beside  it,  and  ooe  cat 
not  help  remembering  Eraersou's(words,"Wbaa 
Iha  king  is  In  tbe  palace  we  do  not  look  at  lb* 
walla." 

Concord  it  rich  In  wild  flowera  and  meadow 
grasses;  and  wben  one  sums  up  lis  charms  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  oat  nnd  nature,  to 
addition  lo  some  of  Ibe  inuet  Jellibtful  people 
In  the  world,  tbe  etory  aeeraa  a  little  faboloas; 
but  It  It  all  true,  and  yet  is  not  half  Ibe  Iratb, 
for  that  would  rrqulr*  belter  and  warmer  worde 
than  mtoe  lo  tell. 


(15) Springfield,    Ms, 

IITSRABT JfJSWS  AXDEJmk WS. 


Tbe  Wast  to  rapidly  aasomlng  naponslbillty 
for  iu  own  Intellectual  lood,  Instead  of  depend- 
ing open  eastern  suppHse.  It  bas  for  this 
noma  while  poaseaaad  tbe  one  pblloeophlcal  mag- 
aztne  In  the  coontry,— the  Joornal  of  6pecQU- 
tlve  Philosophy  which  W.  T.  Harris  adits  at  Bt 
Lsools;  Ban  Frnnctoco  bas  one  of  lbs  foremost 
law  book  firms  In  tbo  eonntry,— Samnor,  Whit- 
ney &  Co;  and  tbat  city,  Chicago,  6t  Looto  and 
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Cincinnati  bAT*  excellent  and  buy  publishing 
bouses.  It  li  rather  curious  that  the  magazine 
should  not  flourish  In  all  ths  vast  country  vnt 
of  Philadelphia.  Several  good  venture!  bare 
perished  untimely,  like  the  Overland  and  the 
Lakeside,  and  eo  far  as  we  know  there  U  no 
rnarnzine  of  consequence  now  luned  beyond  the 
limit  above  mentioned,  unless  we  exeept  the 
Western  of  6t  Louis.  This  Is,  however,  unlike  all 
©or  eastern  magazines  In  eon  tain  lug  no  licdon, 
which  is  Indispensable  to  their  existence;  nor 
does  It  Indulge  In  the  slightest  coooasslon  to 
popularity.  It  seems  to  serve  the  part  of  tender 
to  the  greater  Journal  of  Mr  Harris,  treating 
much  the  suate  topics,  bat  allowing  younger  and 
nntrisd  writers  ot  promise  to  try  their  'prentice 
pens  In  Its  pages;  and  its  character  proves  that 
it  rests  cpoo  an  aadlence  quite  different  from 
any  that  exists  in  the  East.  Possibly  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy  may  stimulate  the 
ume  tendency  In  this  quarter,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  living  of  Emerson,  Aleott  and  Jo 
Conk,  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  limit  of 
such  speculative  writing  as  the  Atlantic,  the 
North  American  and  the  Bibliotbeoa  Sacra  fur- 
nish. The  Western  Is  an  Interesting  magazine 
edited  by  H.  H.  Morgan.  The  Journal  of  Spec- 
ulative Philosophy,  as  we  have  often  said,  U 
mot  only  unique  In  this  ooontry,  lot  remarkable 
to  the  periodical  litsrasare  of  the  wot  1<L 
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«*•  Creed;  ukii;  la 
aiaaeul  day  taaoloo,  irr  Fraak  Wea_el*j  Goal 
•aaloe;  CalUlcMaa,  O.,  )S7^.-  A  remarkaba) 
took.  Toe  uu  at  to  aathor  la  ao  ubiuM 
tnal  in  la  etroaf  It  raeliaea  to  roaalder  It  a 
CMBdojjyai;  llui  botmi,  would  be  a  lutih, 
la  outward  appeaiaase  toe  took  talfbt  be  uifr 
lactam)  la  London,  Iroat  lu  oonuct,  oca  would 
eappoee  It  wrtaJoI,  vriua  la  New  EnfUad, 
jet  II  n  kolb  wriura  aad  printed  la  UUo. 
Aeeordlag  to  In  pralar.  It  "aad  la  orUio  In  tbe 
r»lt£W>aa  experience  of  U>e  anloor."  Itlnt, 
Coltariu,  tan  a  Traaacandeatejlet,  tUeo  a 
a  Paatbelat.  be  bare  praeeata  aoma  of  taa  coav 
atderauoas  by  whlc*,  la  Isolation  from  mlndt 
tbat  eoold  a^mpetbira  wllJb  bla  pMloaopbical 
ttarllee,bawaaeubJ«etlTe!j  led  totba  acquUIUoa 
of  aa  evangelical  fejla.  To  etodeota  of  taa 
prjcbolocT  of  ereeda,  and  eepeclillj  Is  all 
ttudeDta  ol  the  laaer  alator  of  New  England 
Unitarian  lam  and  Traneoeaaefitallam,  the  work 
will  be  of  do  little  interoat.  To  general  reader, 
tbe  chapter  on  Word.worth  aa  a  Chrlatlaa 
thalat  and  the  crltlclim  of  PJcUW'a  "Chrlatlaa 
Pantbelna,"  will  probably  be  the  moat  attrac- 
tive portlona.  It  la  a  corlooa  fact  that  vhlle 
tbeae  pagea  were  paaalng  throogh  the  preea 
one  of  the  aaoat  eminent  and  venerated  rep- 
aanutlvea  of  the  original  "TranecendentaJ 
Clob"  In  Boats*  (Mr  Aleott.)  waa  announcing 
to  the  parlors  of  Dr  Wlthrow  the  ripening  of  hla 
owe  theological  and  phUoeopblcal  vlava  Into 
the  name  hlatorlc  Chrlatlaa  thelam,  which  In  tbe 
work  of  afr  Gnnaanlna  fiada  azpoalUon  and 
ilafanaa     r- 

/.pxSpgfield   Repub'n 
Aug,    4,    1879. 

PH1XOBOFHKBB  IV  OOHOOBD, 

Coaecralais;  Orphic  Alcoa*  •oawanwr 
McbMl,  mm*  It*  -"'riTn  sTwaniasTs 
L-swisu*  *tar*rs*y. 

From  oar  Special  OnrresssSwdsnt. 

Cokcoed,  Saturday,  Angus*  3. 
This  fine  historic  town  wears  %  plsaalag  air  of 
prosperity.  It  Is  not  so  ranch  a  rustic  as  It  toft 
suburban  village,  its  more  thlokJrssttisd 
lined  by  well-kept  places,  with  vary 
tempt  at  show'  In  either  nouses  or  grounds,  bat 
pleasant  in  a  substantial  old-fashion,  while  an 
around  It  stretches  away  a  fertile  farming-  ©own- 
try,  all  Its  roads  bordered  w1o£  l^ggs  at  T*ry 
neighborly  distances.  There  are  few  businesses, 
oarrled  oa  hare  bsatdes  farming  and  ttllaaxBf . 
Boston  workers  lire  hare  la  eoosidsrebla  num- 
ber, a  good  maay  of  them  draws  hither  by  In- 
tellectual leanings.  A  kindred  moilvs  no 
doubt  governed  in  the  establishment  bees  of  that 
extensive  criminal  palaos  of  which  we  bear  so 
much  more  than  we  want  to;  reformation  being 
supposed  lnhalabla  with,  the  eierated  atmos- 
phere of  Emerson,  Cbanulng,  Aloott  and 
Tborsau.  That  is  a  school  of  philosophy  In  he 
way,  and  distinguish**  the  north-end  of  town  aa 
Mr  AJoott's  dose  the  southeast,  the  two  naodara 
distinctions  taking  prooedenos  over  the  mora 
ancient  glories  of  the  Revolution,  or  evea  lbs 
Intermediate  Incideat*.   .      . 

There  are  yet  visiton  to-th*  battls-fratuad  of 
Cotword  bridge,  however,— which  to  no  longer  oa 
the  high  road,  bat  to  reached  through  aa  a  venae 
of  alms  and  maple*,  spruces  and  ptnan,  and  the 
"rods  bridge"  of  Emerson's,  memorable  Uses  to 
replaced  by  aa  elaborately  rustic  structure  wlU 
axbored  seau  at  each  hand  midway,  and  now 
only  crossed  to  reach  the  bronze  Mlnou-man  of 
young  Daniel  French,— a  stalwart,  living  figure, 
tanning,  ride  in  hand,  from  his  plow,— which 
stands  where  "the  embattled  farsaare  stood" 
that  April  morning.  Oa  the  hither  side  of  the 
quiet  Concord,  with  Its  bine  and  orange  blos- 
somed water-plants,  bright  la  the  sanehina,  the 
granite  monument  of  40  years  ago  marks  the 
spot  where  the  British  troops  halted,  and  Brit- 
ish blood  was  abed  to  water  the  growth  of  a 
asw  nation.  The  "old  manse,"  where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  gathered  "mosses"  of  such  weird 
and  unearthly  delicacy ,  overlooks  this  spot,  as 
It  did  then,— a  large  entiqae  mansion,  gambral- 
roofed  la  (root,  and  In  tbe  rear  the  roof  deeosnd- 
tog  below  tbe  second  story —at  the  bead 
of  a  wide  laws,  tho  elms  and  ashes 
at  whoso  aide  are  dying  at  ths  tops. 
Tbe  manss  satisfies  tho  i—a*-*""-,  hot  so 
much  cannot  bo  said  for  Waldos  pond,  sow  a 
mere   vulgar   plcnlo   and  ca  top-cues  ting  resort. 


Utrrsnw 


with  boau  and  bathlngfaeilitlee  for  hire  where 
Thorsau's  hot  stood.  Well,  the  charm  of  aeso- 
elatlcit  Is  much  mora  easily  spared  from  W sides 
than  It  would  be  from  any  home  of  Hawthorns, 
and  one  to  glad  to  find  his  later  residence,  a  mile 
eastward  from  the  village,  preserved  from  alien- 
ees as  It  Is  now,  In  the  possession  and  occupancy 
of  George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  his  wife,  Boss 
Hawthorne.  Here  to  a  sudden  reminder  that  my 
proper  subject  to  the  summer  school  of  phUoao- 
nb for  ua  abode  Is  only  next  door. 

Mr  AJoott's  new  aoadssoy   holds    Ha  useless 

andsr  shades  more  superb  than  those  of  tho 
Athenian  olive  groves,  for  tho  Orchard  boose 
stands  beneath  mighty  elms,  ott  rising  ground  a 
little  distance  from  the  elm-shaded  road,  aad 
beneath  the  guardianship  of  oaks  and  firs  that 
crown  the  low  ridge,  and  extend  a  long  ways 
farther  beyond  tbe  neighboring  Hawthorne 
place,— a  wood  of  the  sort  tbat  whit*  of  8*1- 
born*  calls  "bangers."  This  was  formerly  Mr 
Aleott  'b  home,  but  bo  lives  now  la  a  large  white 
house  in  the  village,  and  ilt  Emery,  the  present 
host  of  the  Orchard,  Is  a  gentleman  who  has  re- 
tired from  trade  (In  tho  particular  line  of  stove-  j 
with  s  moderate  fortune,  and  Is  now  cultivating 
himself,  thinking  that  better  than  perpetual 
money -getting.  The  bouse  Is  of  a  hospitable 
aspect,  and  yet  It  was  not  built  to  accommodate 
a  school  of  philosophy  from  all  over  the  Union, 
and  there  are  already  speculations  as  to  possible 
circumstantial  changes  in  the  future,  socb  as 
having  the  classss  In  tents  of  canvas  or  wood,— 
though  It  Is  hardly  to  be  desired  that  the  Irrev- 
erent public  should  call  It  tbe  Concord  camp- 
meeting,  as  if  It  were  In  rivalry  with  the  Walden 
affairs. 

As  there  to  talk  about  a  future.  It  may  be 
Inferred  that  there  to  some  expectation  of  per- 
manency for  tho  new  school,  and  so  Indeed  there 
to.  Tbe  en  co  ura  gem  cots  are  deemed  considera- 
ble. Tbe  attendance  of  regular  students  has 
averaged  30,  many  from  tbe  West,  where  there 
to  so  notable  a  tendency  to  philosophic  veotnre; 
not  geniuses,  so  far  as  It  appears,  but  mostly 
Individuals,  with  the  habit  of  thought,  and 
some,  of  course,  with  only  the.  fashion  and 
show  of  thought.  Then  there  is  at  many  of  the 
sessions  a  larger  audience,  chiefly  local,  and 
to-day  there  were  about  200  people  to  listen  to 
Mr  Emeiron,  of  whom  perhaps  30  came  np  from 
Boston.  Usually  after  each  lecture,  such  m 
Prof  Harris's,  Dr  Jones's,  Mrs  Cheney's  and  Mr 
Higginion's,  there  la  a  conversation,  and  these 
occasions  measure  people  vary  well,  and  some- 
times amusingly  indicate  how  excessively 
"speculative,"  bow  undefined,  the  ranga,  of 
philosophy  is,  and  how  very  little  good  tire 
ordinary  bearer  can  draw  from  it  to  bless  him- 
self with* 

Mr  Harris  to  tbe  star  of  tho  school,  tt  would 
appear,  since  every  one  agrees  that  ho  to  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  hoar,  though  few  pre- 
tend to  understand  him,  and  those  who  do  find 
their  profession  treated  with  some  incredulity. 
Tbe  common  intelligent  bearer  only  feels  tbat 
Mr-  Harris  himself  knows  what  he  to  saying, 
bot  tbat  bo,  tbe  bearer,  will  never  have  time  to 
master  not  only  a  now  and   precise   language, 

bnt  a  wholly  new  set  of  Ideas  to  go  with  It. 
Mr  Harris  to  excellent  In  tbe  eon  venations, 
"taking  yonr  poor  little  silly  remark,"  said  a 
Isdy,  "And  unwinding  a  wise  conclusion  from  It 
w  lib  an  air  of  such  grace  that  you  feel  for  a 
moment  as  If  yon  bad  really  suggested  all  that 
yourself."  Students  at  Williams  college  will 
readily  recognize  tbe  familiar  habit  of  Dr  Mark 
Hopkins,  another  notable  master  In  dialectics. 
Mr  Harris  advised  every  one  of  his  bearers  to 
read  40  pages  of  Kant  every  day,  but  so  far  the 
weaknees  of  human  nature  Id  bot  weather  has 
prevented  a  general  compliance.  He  does  not 
advise  doses  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  read  and  much  newer;  In  fact,  Mr 
Harris  considers  Spencer  Inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory,—which  Is  likely  enough, 

Dr  H.  K.  Jones,  the  Iillnoisan  Platoniat,  Is 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  figure  among  the 
professore.  His  stature  to  Imposing,  bis  mlsn 
earnest  and  dignified;  he  has  a  remarkable  high 
bead,  quite  bald  in  front,  with  hair  and  beard 
almost  snow-wblto,  no  mustache,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  kindly  wisdom  about  bis  firm  mouth  and 
gray  eyes.  Probably  no  man  who  had  studied 
Plato  aa  much  as  be  would  help  finding  esoteric 
meanings  in  even  tbe  simplest  narrative.  Plato, 
he  says  In  defense  of  this,  was  not  a  biographer, 
but  a  philosopher;  and  the  mere  facta  In  tbe 
lives  of  Bocrates,  Alclbiadee,  etc.,  were  nothing 
to  blm  except  for  tbe  extraction  nf  a  richer 
meaning,  bo  that  Socrates  stands  for  Plato  a* 
the  Ideal  man,  and  his  career  is  used,  not  Indeed 
falsely,  but  eubordlnately,  for  the  purposes  not 
of  history,  but  philosophy.  How  melancholy  It 
Is  to  feel  that  those  whose  thoughts  seem  "bright 
r.s  llgbt  and  clear  as  wind,"  were  really  all  the 
time  "making  believe,"  and  meaning  something 
vaguely  snperlorl  All  the  original  philosophers, 
we  discover,  use  language  mainly  to  conceal 
their  thoughts,  In  order  to  give  the  secondary 
philosophers  occupation  In  ferreting  them  out. 

Mr  Akott  the  venerable  lather  and  de-in  of 
tbe  school,  with  a  stoop  In  his  high  shoulders,  a 
healthy  ruddy  cooDtenanoe  framed  id  elf-locks 
of  white,  is  almost  happy  now  that  one  of  bis 
pet  enterprises  is  well  afoot.  Almost,— not 
quite.— for  there  are  drawbacks  in  everything 
earthly,  and  not  yet  doss  he  see  falflllad  Low- 
ell's notion:— 
"Wltb  a  PDD4;  room  at  Plato's,  whsn  aif nt  comas,  to 

walk  to, 
And  people  from  mornlnc  till  mldolgkt  to  talk  to. 
And  frouj  midnight  till  uurming,  nor  snore  la  their 


gracious,  delighted  his  bearers  with  his  surrey 
of  English  literature  oa  two  consecutive  Bator- 
days,— a  pie,  he  called  it,  to  supplement  tho 
solid  viands  of  the  week.*  Everybody  liked  pee. 
Mn  Cheney's  art  classes  hare  booa  saacb  en- 
joyed. 

Tbe  Orchard  booso  to  vary  plonsaat,  with  a 
charm  about  It  which  yon  wall  expressed  the 
other  day  aa  "a  singular  atmosphere  of  cfaoorf al 
antiquity,  or  venerable  youth."  Bat  whoa  re- 
garded as  a  theater  for  a  stsroopttoon  axhjWtloa 
on  a  parboiling  dog-day,  this  language  to  sot  at 
all  appropriate.  Several  of  as  tried  It  this  feos> 
soon.  We  gathered  In  groups  before  tho  booso, 
gossiping  In  various  ways,  and  some  softly 
whistling  "Pinafore"  aire,— whore  the  bnrdeo  to 
something  about  a  "dungeon  cell."  Prof  David- 
sou  was  to  lertnre  on  Greek  art  and  life,  aad  ws 
were  to  wait  till  the  last  moment.  Whoa  ws  got 
in  there  were  7S,  young  and  old,  crammed  into  a 
parlor  with  blanket*  at  the  windows  and  erery 
door  remorEslewly  shot  while  Mr  Davidson  from 
a  rear  room  projected  the  picture*  dowa  tbealsl* 
against  a  sheet.  The  ranga  was  too  short  aad 
the  focus  too  Impossible  to  be  sure  of,  and  the 
light  was  not  magnesium,  bnt  only  astral  oil- 
Toe  views  of  Attica,  of  the  wonderful  temples  of 
Athens,  the  marvelous  greatness  of  that  archi- 
tecture, were  well  worth  the  seeing  even  under 
these  dreadful  ooodldons;  bot  it  produced  an  odd 
effect  at  times  to  have  somebody's  pro31e,  not  at 
all  in  the  Greek  style,  displayed  ineoogTuously 
against  a  pediment;  or  mom  philosopher's  knee* 
obliterating  a  corner  of  tho  Areopagus;  or  part 
of  the  field  of  Marathon  printed  est  a  yosag 
woman's  white  waist.  Tbe  practical  pbilooopby 
displayed  ail  through  those  two  boon  was  a 
strong  testimony  to  tho  effectiveness  of  too 
school.  Bot  than  the  lecture  was  Tory  lateral.- 
lng,  for  Mr  Davidson  knew  bis  subject.  Bo  is 
a  Scot,  and  a  scholar,  partlcolarjy  la  languages, 
of  which  be  Is  said  to  know  more  and  know 
them  better  than  any  man  la  Aanerioa.  Hie 
memory  Is  something  prodigious,  aad  bis 
Iriecds  occasional)/  submit  It  to  tests  Ilk*  this: 
Give  a  Greek  word,  and  he  will  instantly  pro- 
ceed «ltb  the  several  definitions,  with  tho  cita- 
tions nnder  each,  In  their  precise  order  la  Lid- 
deli  a  Scott's  lexicon,  adding  also  the  paga  aad 
column  In  which  the  whole  may  bo  found.  Mr 
Davidson  Is  a  fresb-oomplaxloasd  man,  la  his 
prime,  with  sandy  bair  and  board,  aad  a  ooa~ 
stant  smile  of  content;  and  bo  talks  with  a  very 
pretty  Doric  "burr." 

What  a  contrast  between  lecturer  e  aad  thsmos 
of  morning  aad  afternoon  I  Mr  Emerson's  sub- 
ject was  "Memory,"—*  faculty  tbat  ago  to  tak- 
ing away  from  him  by  alow  degress,  for  It  to 
now  some  years,  I  bellero,  itaco  bo  began  to 
feel  uncertain  about  names  and  loeaitttoe.  Now 
It  is  very  embarrassing  to  blm,  and  ho  aevwr 
goes  anywhere,  or  reads  a  lecture,  without  the 
ToviDg  and  beautiful  care  of  bis  daughter,  Miss 
Ellen  Emerson,  wbo  supplies  bis  words  aad  sots 
him  right  when  In  his  old  way  he  loses  his  place 
In  bis  manuscript*.  MrvEmerson  to  after 
all  little  changed,  aside  from  tbo  on* 
feebllng  of  ago,  upon  tbo  platform.  As 
I  rememtnr  blm  US  years  ago,  bis  voles 
would  sink  at  times  to  a  musing  tons,  and  be 
would  torn  over  arreral  par.es,  then  tore  thawa 
back  and  begin  again  with  fresh  life.  Ton  same 
warm  Interest  to  in  bis  utterance;  the  peculiar 
emphasis,  not  oa  slocutionsry  points,  but  on 
Ideas,  or  on  tho  key-word*  of  the  mess;  tbo  play 
of  serene  humor  over  his  singularly  axpraaalTO 
countenance,  now  more  gentle  than  avsr, — ware 
present,  and  the  other  familiar    traits,  only  toss 

? renounced  because  of  the  burden  of  bto  years. 
t  was  a  great  privilege  to  see  him  and  boar  him 
once  again,— our  highest  post  aad  oar  surest 
pblloeopber.  Borne  deny  this  title,  as  If  It  bs- 
longed  to  tbe  dialectician  aJons.but  he  wbo  lores 
wirdom  and  to  wise  In  loving,  like  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  to  a  pblloaopbsr  la  tbo  boat  sense. 

Mr  Emerson  bad  before  used  this  lecture  on 
"Memory,"  and  aa  aaaal  nowadays,  rssjortoti 
were  warned  to  beware  of  it,— a  Tory  unreason* 
able  prohibition.  Every  one  knows  what  sort 
of  a  treatment  be  gave  the  subject;  bow  fall  of 
shining  aphorisms,  delicate  revealing  touch**, 
refining  discrimination!,  unobtrusive  sarcasau, 
—was  tho  address.  Memory  he  treated  as  too 
first  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  that  npoo 
which  the  exercise  of  all  tho  net  depend.  To 
him  the  mechanical  memory,  retaining  Infallibly 
names  and  dates  and  places,  was  of  tho  Inferior 
sort,  non  essential  to  tbo  end  of  being,— tbo 
development  of  tho  soul.  Tho  memory  that 
to  essential,  that  w*  cannot  afford  not  to 
have,  to  of  Ideas,  principles,  sJfectioaa, 
seplrstlous.  He  dw«lt  upon  the  effect  of  en- 
larging ths  range  and  strength  of  too  affsctloas 
on  the  culture  of  memory.  Yol  ho  did  not  aav 
deiTalne  tbo  exact  memory,  bot  govs  many  aa* 
stsneos  of  it  with  much  nursst.  Oao  saw  bow 
troo  It  was  that  bo  has. 
"A  Greek  head  on  right  Tanks*  skealaers,  wlMsa 

rang* 
Has  oijmpws  fsr  one  ssw,  for  *tv4kor  tb>  Jb> 


So  W  sj  eJm,  JS*  Usr  rS2-  £lr  jby  «■"  ■ 

For  lata  hlgb*rt  ceaoell  of  a  aapptset  sat**  ■ 
WDSr*  in«»  d  Ut*  apon  »"*ttra>.  aad  near  ht—   talk 
grata*'* 

Man  and  wonssn,  am  studying  philosophy,  aso 
oot  jet  each  charming  Helen rm  as  that  Ool 
Blgglnsoo,  straight,  trim, polished,  gnaaful  aad 


These  attaTBaeas  of  hla,  shaped  by  tbo  postal 

mtultion,  sot  with  tbe  processes  of  logic,  wan 
entirely  characteristic,  and  there  waa  groat 
ptessure  In  bearlog  blm,  and  speakieg  with  him 
afterward  wu  a  privilege  to  be  gratelsl  for. 

Tho  at.mmsr  school  of  philosophy  contiaaoa  a 
fortnight  longer.  Prof  Harris  gives  bto  last 
tocturas  on  spsculativo  pbilooopby  Mooday  •wan- 
ing and  Tuesday  siterisoon;  next  Saturday  Mr 
Davidson  glaaehisaecood  lecture,  end  Mr  San- 
born bis  first,  on  philanthropy  and  social 
•dance;  Mr  Sanborn  s  ssoond  comas  on  tbo 
16th,  and  oa  tho  18th  Has  Dr  Bartol  concludes 
tbe  school  with  hie  address.  Ths  classss  of  Mr 
Aleott,  Dr  Jonas,  Mrs  Cheney  aad  Mr  Waseon 
go  on  Id  the  Interim.  Mr  Wasson,  by  the  way, 
has  suffered  from  the  effect  of  eoB-etroko  so  tbat 
two  of  bis  lectures  had  to  be  read  for  blm.  une 
by  Mr  and  one  bv  hire  Sanborn,  but  be  Is 
bow  recovering,  rrext  Wednesday  av*ulag 
some  of  the  unpnbllaL.ed  writings  of  Tborsaa 
will  bs  read  to  the  school  by  H.  G.  O.  Blake  ot 
Worcester,  wbo  was  bis  friend,  and  to  editor  of 
bis  posthumous. book*. 
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TUX  CONCORD  SUMMER  8CB00L. 

Tbe  nswspapan  give  many  accounts,  eriti- 
ctoms  and  "brief  Jottings'  of  tho  asw  school  of 
pbilooopby  and  literature  now  la  saasloa  at  Con- 
cord. Some  of  those  Indicate  ths  scantiest  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  Its  aim  and  scope,— aad, 
Indeed,  It  was  hardly  possible  to  learn  what 
those  were  until  It  began  its  dally  rooad  of  lec- 
tor* and  conversation  la  the  Orchard  House  of 
Mr  Aleott,  tho  founder  aad  dean  of  the  school. 
Tboae  who  were  to  be  Its  professore  and  lectur- 
ers had  never  all  mot  together  until  they  gath- 
ered la  Mr  Alcott's  study  and  beard  from  bto 
own  lips  oa  tbo  opening  day  tbo  simple  plan 
upon  which  their  Instruction  was  to  proceed. 
Still  leas  bad  tho  pupils  ever  met  each  other,  or 
even  their  instructors  aa  a  teaching  corps.  In- 
dividually they  had  beard  or  read  the  essays  of 
Aleott,  Emerson,  Harris,  Hlgginson,  Bartol  aad 
Wasson ;  they  had  some  of  them  listened  to  Dr 
Jones's  exposltioos  of  Plato  In  Illinois  or  New 
England ;  aad  some  had  been  pupils  ot  Prof 
Pelrco  at  Cambridge,  or  students  of  social 
scienco  along  with  him  and  his  associate*  at  ths 
annual  assemblies  of  the  American  social 
science  association.  Others  had  studied  art 
with  Mrs  Cheney  and  her  companions  of  tbn 
New  England  woman's  clob,  or  with  Prof  Har- 
ris's philosophical  society  at  St  Louis.  Bat  col- 
lectively the  teachers  and  tbe  disciples  had 
never  come  together  until  Mr  AJoott's  gentle 
anmmons  compelled  them  to  the  "fresh  fields 
and  pastures  cJcT*  of  Concord,  whore  they  are 
now  wandering  with  their  shepherds,  or  gath- 
ered at  certain  boors  Into  tho  Socratlo  fold. 

Tbe  establishment  of  a  philosophic  or  theo- 
sophlc school,  for  study  aad  conversation,  la 
Concord,  to  no  new  fancy  with  Mr  Aloott,  nor 
has  he  been  la  basts  to  lnaugurato  It.  So  long 
ago  as  1642,  wbec  he  went  to  England  upon  tho 
invitation  of  James  Plorrepont  Greaves  and  hto 
English  friends,  wbo  bad  founded  a  school  at 
Aleott  House  near  London,  named  for  tbo  Con- 
necticut Pestaloul,  Mr  Aloott  began  to  oollsct 
books  toward  the  library  of  a  university  or 
school  of  tho  First  Philosophy,  to  bs  aaUbllsbod 
In  some  part  of  New  England.  For  this  purpose 
Mr  Greaves,  tho  friend  and  contlaaator  of 
Pestaloul,  dying  in  March,  1812,  bsuosatbod  a 
collection  of  curious  books,  which  Mr  Aloott  and 
Mr  Lane  brought  over  from  England  la  that 
year  and  deposited  In  Concord-  The  plan  was 
frustrated  or  postponed ,  bot  the  books  remained, 
or  a  good  part  of  them,— and  may  yet  form  tbo 
nucleus  of  a  theoaopbic  library  for  tho  Concord 
summer  school,  which  has  this  year  boon  opoasd 
and  to  now  In  smooth  and  felicitous  progrsea,— 

"Under  tbe  shads  of  melancholy  toughs," 
where  these  volumes  hare  eo  long  stood  on  fens 
shelve*  of  tho  phQoeopbsr'e  study.  Those 
now  bs  and  hto  friends,  of  earlier  or  of  taaar 
aconalntanos,  while  discuss! eg  dlThalfy  and  nw- 
mortality,  art  and  Utsratare,  — 

•a^ee*ndnHlsmthecrsscds»g  ksnrs  sfnma," 
but  gstbsr  In  their  flight  scans  of  .ho  first  fraan 
of  eternity. 

A  singular  atmosphere  of  rJ.lB.faT  aattqafty, 
or  venerable  youth,  in  vary  deed  sorer*  asoatt 
tbo  ancient  rooms  that  rasouad  with  atawraness 
that  are  both  old  and  asw,  and  hold  la  tsasr 
thronged  space  ths  agad  aad  tbo  yootbfnl  dav 
dpls*  of  a  noble  pbilrwopby.  Tho  crows  and 
vulture*  of  modern  maUrlalUm,  wbo  study 
physiology  and  pyBcnoaogy  over  tbo  aasas  bssjiis 
by  thsir  native  aad  rspoklvs  aiialjass,  are  ant 
attracted  to  ths  synthetic  ^ngust  of  nasaa 
PlBlts.lsn.and  Hegelian*:  — 

MAsd  thon,  aattsssag  aarbeagsr, 
*oeJ  prssnnsr  of  Lb*  henna 
Aagur  of  ths  fsverw  *od, 
To  this  troop  com*  thsa  not  nans! 


Kvsry  fowl  of  tyrant  wtag. 

Sav*  the  eagl*,  tee  tber»*ktag,  - 

Keep  Lb*  abMqay  s*  strtsS.'' 
Although  not  a  daily  Ttoitor,  and  aaldora  tak- 
ing part  la  Its  exercises,  Mr  Tssemsi.  ths  oagto 
of  Concord  philosophy,  freoasou  ths  isealnas, 
and  listens  with  delight  to  hto  own  thought* 
otherwise  hi tiis— sd,  now  by  tab  p*r*oa  and 
thon  by  that.  It  was  be  and  hi*  aider 
friend,  Mr  AJoott.  wbo  gavn  the  firat, 
or,  at  any  rata,  tbo  strongest  Impulse 
to  tho  study  of  Plato  In  New  England. 
hot  Dr  Jonas  bai  now  gone  farther  If  not  dsapsr 
la  that  study  than  aitbsr  of  thssa.  Prof  Harris 
again— first  inspired  la  bto  philosophic,  thiaklag 
by  contact  with  Mr  Aloott  at  Now  Havsa,  wnon 
the  St  Louts  aoeUrdaVulctaa  was  a  student  there 
—has  now  gone  forward  on  ths  l*dryristhlns  bat 
tnre  road  of  Hsgml  and  Artototts,  antil  bs  ear- 
pa****  hto  companion*  and  almost  aqaato  hto 
masters  tn  hto  searching  aad  wondarfal  d'sln-lte 
This  audience  to  drawn  frcsn  n  do*oa  snttss, 
and  from  ovary  variety  of  psraons  and  pursoJta. 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Dllaoto,  Michigan. 
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Ohio,  FeaBejlTaala  •■*'  N*»  Jereej  "are  aeea 
repreeaated  than,  ee  will  u  UuackuKU, 
Coaaectteat,  New  Tort.  Veiajoat  ud  New 
BampeUre.  Not  to  Maaeachseette,  Ulaota 
eeeda  the  Boat  4teclp]ae  ud  radian,  wbo  eoaee 
Iras  Ckleaco.  Quhcr,  JaokecTUle,  Eraaetoa, 
ud  ilmrtmli  that  great  prairie,  samaioa. 
wealtk.  Or  Jam  eima.ll,  though  laaf  a  ebv 
lsa*«t  Dllaaij,  wee  ken  la  Virjtale  and  edo- 
oatad  la  MJaecwi.  Prat  Hazrle,  taoorh  bow  a 
Miaeonriaa,  wu  bora  la  Bkoda  blaad  aad  edo- 
eatai  la  Coaaactfeat/— eelei  a  iaiiimflinl  at 
that  reenaxkable  Weymoeth  alilnv,  Bar 
Samoa]  T«mj,  wko  eooJd  pray  vwo  konai  at  a 
Use  wltkoot  wearrlac  a  la  kaaiaw  HiaMaat- 
traai-»raa1  iraadaaa,  Wnilaai  Torrer  HMf. 
aow  dlaooonlng  at  Ooaeord,  axar  aot  be;  ao 
(Utad  tat  prayer,— tboajh  a  ae-root  ail,-  oat 
ba  eeecaa  to  bare  tnberttad  tka  aama  aaaaraod- 
(nadom  at  aarloaa  attaiaaaa,  "Mr  Torarj," 
•eld  that  laaraad  lawyar.  Joka  Baad,  "itoodas 
'at  Kowtowa  Id  1096.  eod  praj'd  aaer  twohoorj^ 
'Botallklt  prayer  ao  bKbaly  aaw-agd  Tartooa, 
'without  taitokftaa,  ao  axaaadlag  parttnaat,  ao 
*recular,  ao  Batumi,  ao  free,  llrar/ aad  effecting, 
'that,  toward*  tkaandotkia  prayar,  alnUo*-  at 
•atill  saw  aad  afiiaalila  aoaaaa  of  Thought,  we 
'ooold  Dot  help  wlahlnr  klm  to  enlarge  apoa 
'then,  hat  tka  tltaa  obliged  Man  to  eloaa,  to  oar 
'regret,  and  wa  eoald  gladly  hare  kaard  bin  ao 
Boor  loofar.  Wa  aaaaiad  aot  to  be  aea.IM.-crf 
Ttae'e  alapalag  tin  ba  aad  flrjahad."  Tha 
mbjaota  ot  Prof  Barrbia  lactone  here 
beea  do  leu  aarloaa  than  tkoaa  ot  bla  aolalatarlaT 
aaceetar,— tea  panoaallty  of  God.  Immortality, 
tha  powar  of  apbit  orer  autter,  eta. 

Nothing  eoald  ba  laaa  prataatJooa  tSab  tka  «e- 
«!fn  and  raethodi  ot  thai  ecteol,  aad  than  wko 
may  wlah  to  azardaa  tbalr  wit  apaa  It,  aa  at- 
temptlDg  tbinga  too  high,  or  la  a  aiaaaar  too 
boaatial,  wfU  qatte  Blai  tbalr  mark.  To  ba 
described,  or  area  caricatured,  It  aboojd  tint  ba 
wu  aad  aadaratood;  altar  which,  perohaace, 
tha  raaalt  apoa  tka  light-minded  may  ba  what 
Goldemlth  aaeatieaa  aa  taklag  place  in  ao  other 
"lorelleet  tillage  of  tka  plala,"— 
"KaaretealawaeweBtaaaaaS  reaaaeaed  to  pray J» 

/      x  Bos.   Advertiser 
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Ctaee  ef  tka  ThJra  Waak-a.  OlajMe  at  le*- 

nrdar'a  ieaalea-Mr.  Dartdaaa'a   Poraaaoa 

Leatwre;   Mr.   Eeaaraoa'e  At^raa^W    lew- 
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_hurd  week  of  the  Concord  School Qt  PnC- 

osopbj  bas  ended,  and  tha  tatsrest  lit  -Ws*sturee 
Mtmi  to  infTyflft.    Satnrdav  waaona  of  the  dot- 


test  end  ..*■**£**)  re*  sis*  da/*tVffi i  summer, ret 
tbe  schoolrooms  offthtJbrmHT'  boom  wsrs 
crowded  at  nic*  Inl  tbe 'morning  to  hear  Mr. 
Tbomii  DiTld»oD'r4t*it  lecture  oa  "TUa  EUiorj 
of  Athena,"  aa  Uloitratea  by  1U  topocrapbj  and 
aooaomcatt.  As  tha  lector*  wu  abundant)!  U- 
lattratad  by  nam  ibown  by  a  utereoptlcoo,  tha 
windowa  vara  oloaad  and  darkcoad,  and  Hfbt  and 
air  wara  adm>ttad  by  the  doon,  which  were 
opened  when  tbe  plctnrea  were  not  on  exhibition. 
lnaplteof  tbete  drawbacks,  tbe  rooms  were  ao 
full  that  hardly  space  enough  was  allowed  for 
tbelectnrer  and  his  instrnneot;  aad  a  acoreof 
people,  who  conld  sot  c«  In,  sat  on  the  grass 
or  the  doorsteps,  and  listened  to  the  words  that 
were  audible  when  tbe  doors  were  opened.  And 
all  this  for  two  bonis  1  At  tea  o'clock 
llr.  Davidson  proposed  stopping,  bot  his 
aadlenoa  wanted  to  hear  and  aee 
soote  of  the  fascinating  old  city,  ao  after  a  recess 
of  dtp  mlnntea  be  went  on  for  another  boor. 
This  lecture  ts  part  ot  a  course  on  Athena,  which 
Mr.  Devtdeon  has  written  ainoe  his  retnrn  from 
Greece;  aelecting  bis  ..lustrations  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  which  he  will  probably  eellrer  tn 
this  city  early  la  tbe  autumn. 

Tne  afternoon  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Emerson,  trie 
only  one  be  fires  before  tbe  school,  wblch  waa 
adjourned  to  tbe  restry  of  the  Second  cboreb,  as 
no  parlors  could  hold  the  aodlence  that  Mr.  Emir- 
aon  Is  snre  to  draw,  A  great  many  Concord  peo- 
ple etayed  away  to  gtra  tbelr  seats  to  rial  tors,  and 
tbe  restry  was  packed  with  all  tbe  seats  It  could 
hold,  and  still  tbe  entrys  were  occupied,  and 
there  was  tbe  group  of  outsiders,  who  bad  to  con- 
tent  tbemeelrea  with  Just  breathing  tbe  Concord 
air.  Among  those  who  came  especially  to  bear 
Mr.  Emereon  were  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Hoar  from  Worcester,  the  Bon.  George 
8.  bout-ell,  Mlaa  Boutwcll  and  frienda 
from  Grown ,  Mrs.  William  Claflln  from  Nawton. 
Professor  Maria  Mitchell  of  Vaster  Collage  and 
other  persona  of  distinction.  In  his  owa  town 
Mr.  Emerson  always  baa  exceeding  honor;  Con- 
cord Is  loyal  to  her  own  gifted  people,  and  genlns 
of  every  kind  Is  welcomed  aad  greeted  there.  Mr. 
fclnoerton  read  a  lectuie  on  "Memory,"  ooe  wbicb 
be  hai  ilven  before,  but  bis  bearers  like  all  bla 
lecturea  even  better  at  tbe  second  bearing  tbau  at 
tbe  first.  He  bas  lectured  one  hundred  itine*>  in 
CoDcoid;  it  Is  said  there,  witboot  counting  pa/lor 
and  private  meeting*.  Be  bas  a  great  objection 
to  *uy  report  of  bislectures ;  so  at  His  request  bis 
bearers  waive  tbelr  rights,  aad  treat  bis  lecture 
like  a  private  letter.     >lr.    Kmerson  seemed  very 


well ;  bis  voice  was  never  stronger  or  sweeter,  and 
he  never  read  with  more  force  or  chaim.  Tbe 
conversation,  wblcb  usually  makes  part  ot  each 
school  seailon,  was  omitted  both  morning  and  ai- 
ternoon.  Theteacners  for  tbe  two  remsmlog 
weeks  of  the  school  are  Mr.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Cbeney, 
Dr.  Jones  on  Plato,  Mr.  Wesson,  Mr.  6a u born, 
air.  Davidson  sod  Dr.  Bartol  for  tbe  closing  lec- 
ture on  tbe  18tb. 
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Bit.  SaMDEia  ToftRxr,  an  anceeior  of  William 
T.  Harris,  probably  came  nearer  than  tbe  average 
Puritan  minister  to  a  Utery^forftUment  of  Paul's 
Id  junction,  "Pray  wlUioi^caeelng."  Tha  chron- 
icle rune:  "Mr.  Torrey  nonxPho  a* 'Newtown,  in 
1896,  and  prayed  near^bweyfioatre;  but  all  bla 
prayer  waa  ao  aa^rerf^eTeruCvarlcAip  without 
tauto1oc.ee.  ao  *j^JiDgly*>«irtlue^4a  jeguiMx, 
ao  natural,  ao  frtetf" llvel^and  .tn^otfag.  that, 
towards  the  end  of  hisjirayer,  rOa^ng  at  still 
hew  and  agreeat  te  soanee  of  thong  fit,  wc  could 
not  help  wishing  J&zo  eotarge  (a^iJP  tbam ;  but 
the  time  oblige.,  ^m  tn  Ql oJ*»Jo  onrVegret,  and 
we  could  glad! ■  are  heard -him  an  hour  longer. 
We  aeemed  doc  to  be  sensible  of  time' a  elnpalng 
till  ba  had  omened." 
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The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy. 

A  WESTERN  VIEW  OP  TBE  ATTRACTIONS. 
[CaUau  Heleey  to  tbe  Cincinnati  CcmmmMml.] 

Near  tbe  classic  town  of  Concord.  In  these 
rammer  days,  one  of  the  lost  arte  is  being 
found.  For  If  ever  an  art  was  utterly  lost  to 
tbe  world.  It  la  tbe  art  of  conversation.  We 
talk  breathlessly,  brilliantly,  but  does  any  one 
ttow-e-dsye  "converva"?  The  old-fashioned  con- 

Tereeflea,  conduct pd  on  a'aoStT  fbotiuf  of  litanty 
dig ni fled,  gracioos.witb  its  ebow  of  eoartly  ooaH 
aliment  and  dtfcorous  pauses — it  bas  goaa  oa* 
with  the  atately  stepptott  of  tbe  trinoet,  aad  a) 
Ita  place  we  are  apt  to  get  a  mate  of  words  aad 
mixed  metaphors,  incoherent  aa  tbe  whirl  of  tbe 
waits.  It  La  like  the  picturee  of  certain  Up  pre* 
eiontste,  whose  eanvaaee  aeea  to  have  beea 
struck  by  ligfatnJag, 

Perhaps  we  have  in  tbie  eoaotry  only  ana 
"proles* tonal  eopTersauoaanst,***ud  that  ietha 
genial,  Tenerable  philosopher  of  Concord,  wna> 
Is  at  tbie  moment  sluing  la  tbe  pleasant  corner- 
rcoa  of  "Orchard  House,'  coodueting  bis  com- 
mon school  ol  philosophy  aad  literature.  It  la 
a  long -cherished  scheme,  now  lor  tbe  first  time 
aanied  into  execution.  Somebody  wbo  baa  been 
there  gives  a  description  which  gives  the  local 
color.  It  is  a  pleasant  room,  with  low  walla, 
and  beams  showing  above  and  at  tbe  aides  la  a 
•'sincere"  fashion  that  would  delight  Bastlake. 
Tbs  neutral-tinted  walls  are  tastefully  f arnlahed ; 
tbe  floor  is  laid  la  rush  matting;  tbs  furniture 
b  simply  tbs  out-door  aettete,  with  red-palatsd 
backs,  that  give  tbs  needed  touch  al  color. 
There  Is  a  "Bed  Rxnn**  opening  out  of  this, 
wfaiob  Is  also  devoted  to  the  school.  Through 
tbs  front  door  the  "Faculty'  enter ;  tbs  pnplla, 
to  avoid  soy  possible  confusion  of  lata  comiog, 
ante  ring  the  room  by  a  door  at  tbs  left ;  far  thai 
la  an  organised  school,  with  Its  recognised  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  wbo  will  sit  at  their  fast.  Tbs 
teaching  Is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, tbs  subjects  st  which  are  previously  an> 
nonaced  1  aad  tbe  pupils  are  at  sll  elates  to  have 
full  freedom  of  speech,  fall  liberty  to  ask  ques- 
tions when  they  want  mors  light  00  tbs  subject 
under  discussion,  thus  carry  log  out  Mr.  AJootia 
Idea  of  lbs  profs-aional  converasuon. 

Thla  rammer  school  La  something  onions  to 
ha  way  $  new  in  Its  methods  and  in  tbs  quality 
of  tbs  people  whom  It  bus  broagbt  together,  and 
tbe  subjects  wblcb  they  will  consider.  Tbs  sum- 
mer school  In  Itself  baa  beoorrffe  so  Institution, 
and  Bods  Its  ressoo  for  being  in  the  taet  that  tl.e 
bnln-wockiog  people  of  tbs  world,  thoss  who 
really  need  a  vacation,  would  find  absolute  idle* 
nsaa  etagnadooe.  Thsy  bavs  lost  tbs  language 
of  lelsurej  nothing  bot  a  series  ol  compulsory 
holidays,  enforced  by  law,  could  ever  make  them 
loaf  sod  Invite  tbelr  soul*.  And  so  Ibey  coas- 
promlas  00  a  eommer  Institute  which  strlkee  the 
golden  mean  betweenreK  and  work,  and  betake 
themselves  to  soma  aeaalds  or  lake  wb„/e,  ba* 
tweea  lessons,  thsy  can  ksar  what  tha  wild 
wave*  are  aaying,  and  where  sunests  pot  a  gin, 
sdgs  oa  aombar  tsctorsa.  Tbey  bstsks  tbem- 
ssWss  to  Chautauqua,  tbsrs  to  absorb  Orisnul- 
lam  from  lbs  "sectional  model  of  tbs  great  Pyra- 
mid,"  or  "Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  ol  Olives." 
At  this  momeat  tbsrs  oomoa  to  ms  a  postal  card 
from  "fair  Cneatsooua,'*  la  which,  with  avisa* 
raptures  over  the   lake  and  the  boating,  Migao* 

withes  sbs  bad  ilms  to  tall  me  ot  *'(ba  d*I*tktfwl 
Irotnr*  wa  bad  thla  evening  oa  Hsbrsw  litera- 
ture I"  I  wonder  If  ws  are  aot  drifting  bank  t»' 
too  old  Indian  days,  when  poopls  eat  dowo  on 
the  grass  lneompaolss  and  wars  taught  by  word 
of  mouth.  And  when,  la  tha  pleasaat  room  ah 
the  ground -floor,  In  lbs  nortbwsst  oortter  of  Or- 
chard Boass,  tha  strong  osntrilogal  forao  of  a 
few  master-mind*  draw,  a  followiag  Irom  the 
oast  sod  the  west,  and  founds  a  school  of  pbllos* 


ophy,  does  It  not  look  as  though  our  modern 
life  were  taking  on  color  from  tbs  antiqasf 
That  Is  tbe  beauty  of  it,  that  this  gathering  of 
tbs  Intellectual  elana  as  from  tbe  west  aa  well  as 
tha  oast,  many  of  lbs  thirty  pnplla  wbo  appeared 
on  tbs  first  day  having  taken  a  long  Joornoy  to 
got  there.  It  emphasises  tbs  fact  that  **caltoroM 
Is  not,  like  tralling-erbutue,  native  to  Hsw  Eog- 
land. 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  East  snd  another 
glory  of  tbs  West,  and  to  ono  all  of  whoas  prej- 
udices and  proclivities  are  Western,  It  la  a  grate 
ful  reflection  that  two  ol  lbs  most  notiosabls 
men  In  that  gathering  of  notable  people  are  prst 
ty  certain  to  be  W.  T.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  aad 
Dr.  H-  K.  Jones  of  Jsckaonvills.  Ons  can  see 
It  all.  Mr.  Aloott,  siulog  at  tbe  etudy-table  oa 
the  south  aids  of  tbe  room  talking  to — do,  "coo* 
versing  with"  those  poopls  00  "Christian  Tue- 
Ism."  A  gentle  genius,  with  tbe  single  eoceo-j 
trictty  of  parting  bis  name  in  tha  middle,  lor 
whom,  whenever  he  bas  appeared  abase  tbe  pub- 
lic horUon,  a  platform  sod  a  chair  have  always 
beea  ready.  Hs  slu  whlls  speaking.  Oos  day  bo 
talked  to  the  Normal  School  in  St.  Louis,  H 
waa  a  healthful,  suggsstivs,  stimulating  talk, 
with  a  little  pardonable  allusion  to  "my  daughter 
Louis*."  And  thsn  be  asked  tbe  girls  which  of 
tbs  "Littls  Women"  they  liked  heal,  and  when 
tbey  all  with  ons  accord  aald  "Jo,**  be  wanted^  to 
know  If  tbey  bad  any  fault  to  And  with  tba  book. 
They  said  yes.  It  was  too  bad  that  Jo  did  not  mar- 
ry Larry.  And  who  was  Larry  f  they  wanted  to 
kaow.  To  which  Mr.  Alcott  kindly  •wWeseftwi 
Cast  Lajvy  was  "no  ens  In  particular,  bceaass 
Miss  Alcott  could  not  Cod  any  one  person  good 
enough  to  sit  far  a  tiiare^ter  portrait ;  and  en, 
with  tbs  author's  privileges,  ahc  viviseclfd  three 
or  lour  boys,  and  out  of  part*  sod  parcels  of 
Ihem  constructed  "Larry." 

Any  ons  who  bas  any  previous  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Harris  will  not  be  surprised  to  s«*  him  an- 
nounced lor  lectures  on  "bpeculaiive  Philoso- 
phy." He  is,  professionally,  tbe  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  of  8t.  Louis,  and  U  la 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  tbey  are  ao  good.  Tbs 
exhibit  attracted  much  attention  at  tbs  Paris 
Exposition,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  oos  ol  tbs  few 
persons  on  whom  was  bestowed  a  grand  decora- 
tion—a cross,  or  a  star,  or  a  palm— but  tor  ftar 
of  getting  tbs  wrong  article  I  will  not  -be  mora 
specific  I  am  In  a  eimilar  dilemma  In  regard  to 
tbs  honorary  titles  wblch  bavs  been  bestowed 
upon  bim.  Probably  if  I  rendered  unto  Caw 
the  exact  tbioga  that  ar«  Cesser's  in  this  connec- 
tion be  would  draw  a  third  part  ol  the  letters  of 
tbe  alphabet  after  bim,  and  have  all  tbe  magic 
"L.'a"  and  "D.'e"  and  "Ph.D.'s"  bounding  at  bis 
heels ;  but  I  am  not  Quite  sure  of  their,  and  bavs 
besides  s  little  privets  supposition  that  brain, 
like  beauty,  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most.  But  it  is  by  no  means  aa  a  schoolmaster 
abroad  that  Mr  Harris  is  known.  As  a  thinker 
and  a  philosopher  be  has  a  national  and  traoe- 
Atlantie  reputation.  The  Jourmmi  of  5p«ctJ«- 
fiss  epatiaosopay,  wbicb  be  founded  and  edits, 
has  a  following  of  readers  00  botb  aides  of  tbs 
water  and  a  corps  of  contributors  embrscing 
tbs  best  thinkers  in  this  country.  It  is  tbe  rec- 
ognized organ— If  one  may  drag  so  political  a 
term  Into  tbe  misty  realm  ol  philosophy — 0/  a 
school  of  thought  in  St.  Louis  which  is  as  In- 
distinct and  individual  as  sny  phase  of  tba  In- 
tellectual growth  of  tbie  country.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  city  of  the  country  could  just  tbe  aame 
influences  be  brought  to  bear.  The  strong  Ger- 
man element  bas  bsd  a  molding  iofluenoa.  Pos- 
sibly tbs  inertia  of  the  climate  gives  people  leave 
to  brood  and  draam  and  speculate  tt  a  degree 
that  would  be  impossible  In  a  city  where  there 
was  mora  oxygen  in  the  sir.  It  Is  German  phil- 
osophy naturalised.  There  Is  a  "Kant  Club," 
wbsrs  tbe  keen  ligtituing  of  Auiviie^n  thought 
cuts  tbs  bins  sir  of  German  mysticism.  Of  this 
offending  Mr.  Harris  Is  tbe  bead  and  front;  and 
so,  in  thinking  of  tbe  persoanaf  of  this  summsr 
school  of  philosophy,  one  Is  certain  that  tbe 
♦'Speculative  Philosophy"  mornings  wilt  bring 
to  tbe  front  a  Western  man- wbo  will  greatly  In- 
terest and  Instruct  tboae  wise  men  of  the  Bast. 
I  am  aot  sura  that  any  ons  sxcept  United  6tates 
Ssnatore  are  the  lawful  prey  of  "personal  de- 
scriptlon,"  but  in  tbsse  later  daya  brawn  is  so 
often  sacrificed  to  brain  that  It  is  worth  while  to 
chronicle  tbe  fact  that  Mr.  Harris  Is  a  man  of 
magnificent  physique.  If  hs  avers  in  tbs  Sensts 
I  am  sure  tbe  "magnificent  torso"  phraae,  w blub 
la  gradually  psaslag'eway  froai  Koscoe  Conk- 
ling,  would  be  bestowed  upon  bim  by  the  news- 
paper eorrespon dents  feminine. 

There  will  be  "Plato*'  mornings.  Dr.  Jones, 
of  Jacksonvtlls,  will  take  oars  of  tboss.  Dr. 
Jonss  la  s  disciple  of  Plato.  Aa  tbe  critic  with 
tbs  white  owl,  be  ba*  made  Plato  "bis  atudy  for 
year*,"  and  It  la  aafo  to  ssy  ao  one  koowe  mo  - 
about  lbs  ancient  philosopher  who  lived  aw 
back  In  the  cool  forenoon  of  thought,  or  could 
discourse  more  usefully  or  entertainingly  upon 
him,  than  will  Dr.  Jones  wbsn  be  ilelivera  bis 
lecture  on  Plato.  He  has  lived  stl  his  life  In 
Jacksonville,  which  is  tbs  Athene  of  tbs  West, 
a  town  of  schools  and  colleges  sod  universities, 
with  a  mental  atmospbors  almost  as  rare  aa  that 
of  Boston.  Jacksonville  runs  strongly  to  clubs, 
and  the  grand  patriarch  of  them  all  la  tbs  Plato 
Club,  and  of  this  Dr.  Jonss  Is  the  life  and  eoul. 
He  is,  In  fact,  its  reason  for  being.  An  old  man, 
ull  and  straight,  with  gray  hair  and  the  calm, 
deliberate  blue  eyes  of  the  oool  reaaooer.     He 
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la  by  no  means  a  mere  dreamer,  being  a  physi- 
cian, with  enough  geolae  for  the  practical  de- 
tail* of  life  to  keep  a  home  In  tbe  world.  He  la 
a  genius,  living  straight  out  the  same  simple, 
unpretentious  life  that  Emerson  does  at  Con- 
cord. He  ts  not,  to  my  knowledge,  s  writer,  bot 
does  bis  work  very  much  in  tbe  Alcott  method  | 
-end-4  bavs  known  people  to  go  to  Jsckaonvills 
and  stsy  days  at  a  time  just  to  bear  Dr.  Jonas 
talk.  It  will  Interest  you,  perhaps,,  to  know 
that  when  a  little  talk  on  Cincinnati  wood-carv- 
ing—a  sort  of  "lecturette"— was  onoe  given  by 
request  before  tbe  Jacksonville  Art  Club,  Dr. 
Jones  mads  a  moat  appreciative  and  enthusiastic 
little  speech,  recognising  In  this  skilled  hand- 
work, aa  many  of  tu  do,  ons  eolation  Of  the 
labor  question. 

Tbey  are  to  have  out-door  assslona.  Steps 
bavg  been  cut  away  In  tbe  hillside.  A  little  way 
dowo  the  road  is  tbe  Hawthorne  mansion. 
Among  the  pupils  wbo  wilt  com*  in  at  tbe  door 
at  the  left  are  G.  P.  Laibrop  and  his  wife,  Roes 
Hawthorne  "that  was." 
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Eastern  Trip  of  Oar  Public  School 
Supesrintendentv 


The   Visit  of   Pro!    Harris   to    OonoortL 


And  tbe  Kew  Scbwol  of  PbUetcpby   At 
Thai  Plates, 


tbie  Old  "Orchard   House,"   a  Bnlld* 
lag  Two  Hundred  Ysswa  Old. 


rro/.Wca.  T.Oairls.npflrUaeodentot  public 
•cboois,  Lata  ja«t  rebirmcd  troca  an  extended 
TlarU  t**t,  w.biuier  lv*  b-*«l  D«*a  on  a  tearoom- 
binl&g  recreaaon  with  sbe  panurt  nod 
dlSuslon  of  knowledge.  Be  auto*  bis  appear- 
ance atbUonloe  yeecerdey,  and  a  Barcau- 
cav  reporter  called  oa  him  to  get  soras 
account  ol  bla  trip,  Badneed  to  a  narrative, 
tbe  Information  obWned  from  him 
waa  as  follows:  On  ths  seventh 
ot  July  he  attendod  a  raeetiaa;  of 
the  American  InsHtutfovi  of  InstraeUoo  at  tba 
White  Moun  bat  oa.  Mew  Basspablra.  This  is 
one  of  tbe  oldest  teacher**  inatttntlovae  la  the 
Untied  &tate»,  baring  completed  Ita  full  balf- 
century.  The  annual  meeting  are  usu*ell7 
aiteuded  by  all  tbe  teacher*  ot 
tbe  New  Eotftana  state..  Theew  were  1,700 
persona  enrolled  *S  tbe  meeting  tola  your, 
which  1*  a  little  lea*  number  than  last  year, 
avln-n  there  were  3.0O0.  Prof.  Harrla  a*va 
this  sbowa  that  wheo  a  teacbere*  .vsaoclaLeoa 
Is  bald  at  a  pleasaat  lommsrrviori  it  Deoome* 
very  popular.  ti«  «»oi  tbareon  lnvtt«Llon  to 
read  a  puper  on  "The  Function  of.  L*Un  and 
Greek. r* 

Ou  the  29th  of  July  he  attendet*  the  National 
Educational  aMoeiiaion  at  Pblladelpbl^Tuevs 
was  not  a  larire  aneadiaaace,  but  a  good  repre- 
sentation In  quality,  euibraclng  mid*  of  the 
beat  educator*  In  the  United  eHate*.  Tbe 
tnoet  prominent  dlsonaaloo*  that  took  plaee  as 
lb.  nitjvtlnjr  related  to  reform*  In  education; 
rtducituf  the  number  ol  *tadlea  la  eoaaaaoa, 
schools;  questions  ot  laauatrlal  education; 
Improvement  of  primary  Inatrucrcon;  wbm 
sood  Bud  bad  rewult*  com«  from  klndeivar. 
tensr* herein  tbe  EoKltab  Undergarteu  eobLol* 
are  superior  to  oora,  Ac. 

Tne  eVpellliig  Reform  .ssocJatlon  met  there  sf 
tbe  saiue  time,  aud  discussed  a  number  of  pa- 
pers from  editor*  of  new*pap*re  on  tbe  practi- 
cability of  tbo  reform.  Vn>f.  llarria  tbiaaa 
that  whilst  tbe  spelling  of  many  words  may  be 
improved,  aud  gradually  win  be,  that  any 
great  reform  *ucb  a*  la  suggested.  If  not  Ins* 
practlcablu  1*  at  least  very  improbable. 

lie  auto  spent  two  weeks  of  bis  time  East  ta 
visiting  A.  Bronson  Alontt's  school 
AT    COKOOSD. 

lie  aaya  tbe  sneceas  of  tba  acnool  waa  a  aur- 
prtse  to  all  it*  friends,  who  expectea  ao  mora 
tuan  thirty  or  tony  peraons  to  attend.  When 
he  left  tbure  tbe  number  had  Increased  to  two 
bundred.  Including  thoee  wbo  took 
a  part  of  a  course  only.  be- 
sides these,  large  numbers  of  persona 
attended  tbe  msetlnars  held  In  the  hall  down  la 
tbe  Villain. 

Tho  discussions  took  a  very  wide  range,  bo* 
turned culefly  on  tbo  topics  of  "Tbo  lxiiintrrtai- 
ttyof  tbe  Individual  Boul,"  "aTrre  Wu]  and! 
Kate."  "Pre -Existence  of  the  eoul."  and 
"Tbe  Personality  ol  God."  B«aldee  these 
tawrr.  were  other  qusadou*  more  popular,  bus 
not  exciting  ao  deup  an  Interest— -questions  re» 
iMLotf  to  Cue  ana  and  lrteraiurt»,  OreeS.  an- 
tiquities, mathematics,  cbaritlo*.  the  science 
ol  pulltlcs,  Ac.  Prof.  HarriM  tliougbt  that  tbe 
qu.otlon  ol  personal  lmmonalliy  excited  more 
interest  than  any  other  that  was  discuk»ed. 

I>r.  Joues,  thsl'lutooiat,  from  Jacksonville, 
111.,  was  present  aud  presented  flato'a  dou- 
rrlnc  on  liumonality  and  piv-'-existeiice,  both 
ol  wblch  he  defended  In  a  literal  sense,  llr. 
SJcott  also  sustained  the  ssme  views  tn  bis 
very  original  manner.  Ills  luy.iicUm  1* 
strongly  tiasiured,  the  proiL-ssor  said,  with  tho 
dootnn.s  olJaoob  lloebme,  and  la  otherwise 
^ery  alroilar  to  tbat  of  rroclus  and  Byneaias, 
•  holittld  the  doctrine  of  tbe  "lapse  of  tlte 
•out  from  the  divine  Into  tbe  montl  world." 
Ha  ascent  or  development  from  lower  forms 
being  tbu«'bicl  Iwature  ol  tb*  mystiotseu. 

Ptvf .  Harris  .ays  that  a  paper  read  by  air. 
tmemou  on 

"UXStOXY" 
Drought  together  in  every  fine  mauner  tbe 
various  literary  views  on  tb.t  subjoci,  and  io- 
terminr  ed  many  acuieub.erraUon»  in  regard 
to  It.  The  paper  waa  read  on  the  1.1  ol  Aukum* 
to  a  large  and   delighted    audience.     "Hut.** 
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salJ  lb©  professor,  "tbe  disciples  of  Tboreaai 
mil  mostly  tboae  of  KLuerxan  nnderralus 
losrlcat   Esaiboos,  Dcvlttirlnif  laioUloo." 

"But,"   iuax«»u*j  the  reporter,    "t bat  re- 
mark scarcely  haruaooiaos    with  the   (net    tri 
you  are  rep kmq 1*4   L      " 
being  the  most  proa 
•ja  Intuitive  school. ' ' 
Hue  prof  eseor  replied:      "I  think  that  elou 
fcut  uusrepreseni*  my  Tlewe  ot  thujas.     Tu 
bault  oiniy  tnlnd  lends   utrectlv  to  Uii-  !uKll 
and  dlaJetru-al  luetboddlu  philosophy. Toon*, 
'But   a      'proujiuwDt    repreecnLativo'      of    &■■ 
philosophy,    uiy  practiei 


I  tu  iniuluouai  eaboQl  t 


ao  tar  as  u»*. 


*^-j  ami  irutn-n*!  ny  a>rv  wmwret-i.  li  ji  is 
•z-v-.i  #  tw  me  Ui*T  tltrac  are  tnaAerrs  CapSsDM  f»f 
.  l^.L-el  J.  Jo--!  liiore  «TWa«  srveu  tb*j| 
b  -,i  c.-ni4ii'  «j  d*ii^Q»tr»iijD.  by  tin*  I 
iDM»'i  t..si  tb'-*-*  cUK-iru»«a  ax*  lopn  asrr 
■.rm,mp;--r*d  V\  lb*  CImU-kt  Of  tb*»  «unt« 
M**in-r  *lu«1  silll  uaore  bj  ine  wond  o4  taaa,  ear 
KiDMIOue  bailiff.  1  iLu.k  tHa*  ptiXUx'pbj 
»tru-t, 7  |^<-ir»  .w  •  Ui  |'«d  OA  tu  vm-*i1u  u*r- 
wffn-j  tiU  (U--  ^rtl  duanuri  M  ibe  tbii-t.AH 
ruorvb.  Ibsl  .battue  disciples  ul  iuiu'idd 
aji-ealill!*  incliue-l  t-o  l.oid  »nr»(  views  rr- 
t»1    Uc      i<*r»ou«UJiy  uf 


i-y 


tBniji.r  nnuJ-ri».1iy    aud    Uc 
jd.  «U  i»err  la  a  paaiiii-teUc    I 
■  be  ijtpvitiiinl  uiiud*   ul    lb* 
lcid«  IuIk*  aJoptJuu    ul    U*e   tb-x-n««     whim 
■old      tw    Ibc      aUaurpuoo    of      »h*    «-joI  bau-k 

U    lo  the  e^SUlUt*  »IIU      tU  the      ODOonx'U>.imi»3 

Ol  i"«  Bb»olutr  Tne  Err.  ijt  Kidixy 
Irotn  r'ar.itauil,  Mina.,vu  id're  «nJ  l->  k  a  i 
BeiiVr  part  ID  tne  OntuiU'im.  Uv  aU'lcd  uju  ■..  Jj 
to  luelr  Internet,  aad  ul  Ouat>«  kwk  sue  urtbo- 
do*  %a«w. 

Tin  OBCB>U>    liUCaJb. 

A  good  deal  bavin*  bc«u  aud  in  »be  oaper* 
about  |>r.  Alcuit'a  acbool.  eompariuic  It  »  nb 
low  AlbeoUn  <rvv.-*  and  *raXiUni*.  tut?  r*|K>rt*-r 
(juUktioDvd  Prut,  llarru  UQ  tbe  •  ubjovl.  ll« 
said  Uic  meetings  were  aut  bi u  omdiwrt,  .*.« 
u«aoy  *upiM>M»d,  but  la  a  building  cal.'od  tbe 
Urvbard  buuae.  Tbia  «aa  a  laroj  buUdini:, 
Dearly  t»o  buadred  >r»n         old. 

It  contained  a  number  *H  rootna,  but 
only  two  and  a  dlMdln^  haUvay  mere  u.-.J 
lor  the  purpuaea  ol  tbe  uiu«ttQ£.  Tic-  larttirv- 
n*otu*  bulu  auuut  7*  prrauna,  and  tbe  lucturea 
took  plat--  iroin  f  kill  rJO  a.  M.  and  Iroiu  3  tu 
6j>.  M.  The  Alton  estate  uu  wbu.-b  tbe  build- 
luc  aaa  •iiDiui-a  couxiatcd  ul  a  tract  i>1  abuut 
elevun  atr*B  ul  ground,  covered  niuatly  by 
pi  no  and  elm  treua.  The  orchard  euvervd 
about  a  ball  acre  ur  ao,  and  waa  In  Iront  ol  tho 
bouac.  i  lie  Irani*  of  tne  latter  vw  tbe  aame 
originally  OOuatructed,  but  bad  been  TO-CW- 
ered  aovaxal  lime*,  ll  waa  tuo  auaail  lor  tbe 
purpuae  o(  tbc»e  meetiDKi*.  *■  ite  event  bad 
turned  out.  and  when  he  lait  tbe  uueatiou  ol 
aioro  witmoviUoaa  ouarutra  vaa  being  dia- 
eaaaad.  — •**~™ —■«»«■■— »*>».»»»»»»■ mmm 
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THE  W  EST  AT  OONOORD. 
Mr.  A.  Eronaoo  Aroott,  00*  ol  tb«  Concwdl 
aafva,  ba*  bad  It  Id  mind  lor  a  ■onahef  «| 
arsra,  to  brio*  toa^tber,  at  Coooord,  lb«  wim 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  time  iotar- 
e*t«d  in  iW  kicber  tkoof  bte  of  life,  bat  sot 
OBtil  tbe  fr***at  tine,  baa  be  beea  aMe  to  ra» 
aluebii  imertbed  Uiab.  This  jear  be  or- 
yaniaed  af  ^f^raef  Srbox)]  of  Pniloaopbv," 
vber*  •a^tu  awl  arera  b>et Ind  Jtieaaaadj  pbU- 
oeophicaJ  and  kindred  iu§ec»«,  Cb*  »eeV 
iBg*  *re  nainW  belor  at  oW  old  '"Orchard 
}louwy',ikjvV>rupi«d  b_T  Mr.  8-  H.  Eeaerj, 
lai«  oIvQiiec*,  Tbe  aiterouon  aeaaioca  were 
fire*  ikifrovt  on  ibe  aide  of  a  bill,  Men* 
faeiof  cot  io  the  procod.  TbW  ia,  Derbap*. 
tbe  oeareat  approach  to  tbe  peripaUrticacboola 
of  Ancieajl  Attwoa,  wtfao  hjtx^ukeo  place 
■IBM  Plaioduvuiiiwdflbil^bpbf  to  bia  po* 
piU  io  tb»  gJcnOW \ \ffoiU laoffbt  ba  tba 
LrcoomJ  YbV  WeaTi boreui  oooapicooae  put 
io  tbe  "^trajroer  Schoul  of  r^iloaopby."  Mr. 
8.  H.  Emery,  whom  Quiacy  atlll  clainaa,  aad 
bu  lot  yet  oonarDted  to  five  |ui  np  li  Boa- 
iotj  aad  Oooeord,  preaidad  atimo^t  #(  tbe 
aeaaiona  of  tbe  acboola  aid  freqaevrtfy 
i  pa  ted  tat  tbekiadbnalet-a." ,Mr.  Eaoerj 
froB  aaVhii  fkjntr,  aad  took  bia 
oooe  iiiiiibnynlii  philoaophem  Vcac 
an  eaay  aad  aatoral  tbiof  for  bias1  to  do. 
Quiney  graata  bits  a  few  yeara'  abaraee,  bat 
•be  expecta  bios  to  return  to  bar  again.  Dr. 
8.  K.  Joaea,  tbe  eauaeat  pbiloaopber,  el 
JackaoBTille,  occoplad  tbe  Plato  chair,  aad 
lajfelyiacreaaad  hie  repatalio*  of  being  tbe 
moat  thorough  Platoniat  ia  Aaaerica,  th. 
Harris,  of  8t  Looia,  va>  pi  neat  aad  bore  a 
large  part  la  all  tbe  diacoeaioaa  that  caate  be- 
fore tbe  Bcbool.  He  U  a  maater  fan  tbe  ftelia 
of  Speculative  Pbiloaopaj.  Tbe  Weat  al«o 
coatribnted  to  tbe  achool  a  aojabar  of  papila, 
ao  that  we  are  entirely  aatiaflad,  with  both  the 
qaanUtyaadqaalityof  material  tbe  Weat  pnt 
on  azbibitioo  amoag  tba  "wiae  men  of  tbe 
Eaat" 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  Sa,M7«- 

THE  AMEEIOAI  IHSTITtrTE  OJ 

IB8TKU0TI0H. 

Tbe  flfUetb  annual  meetlog  of  thtf  tlme- 
hooored  lnatftallon,  foooded  by  aoxb  men 
m  Dr.  Wejland  and  George  B.  Eoaenon, 
waa  held  at  Fabjan'n,  WhIU  Monntaloa, 
from  Toaeday  to  Friday  locloalva,  JoJy  0  to 
11.  The  attendance  waa  large,  though  tbe 
crowd  waa  not  to  great  aa  law  year. 

Tbe  rate*  oo  tbe  railroad*  were  very  low, 
Id  many  caaeJ  areraglDg  not  mora  than  one 
cant  a  mile.  Seventeen  bandied  and  fifty 
peraooj  paid  tbe  auooal  tax,  though  not 
mncb  mora  than  half  that  number  wen  la 
actnal  attendance  at  any  one  meeting. 

The  prograraaie  waa  a  fair  one,  thong h  not 
remarkable  for  •treogtb,  or  breadth  of  views, 
exospt  in  the  case  of  a  limited  comber  of 
paper*.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard' read  an'able 
paper  upon  "'Neglected  and  Destitute  Coll- 
dren,"  which  elicited  a  lively  dlaoussloa. 
Prof.  J.  L-  Lincoln  of  Brown  TJalvemtty 
oooildered  "  Some  of  tbe  Present  Aspects  of 
Claeaioal  Teaching."  Prof.  C.  A.  Toaac  of 
Princeton,  who  Is  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject, both  ba  this  country  aod  la  Europe, 
entertain**!  a  large  audience  00,  Wedaaadav 
rrr&ing  with  hla  ktctura  aawa  MEcllpaasor 
the  Sun,"  witb  nervoptiaoa  iltuttnuioos. 

Spaos  will  not  permit  a  ccvolioo  of  all  the 
nepers  reed,  bat  there  wtrt  two  others  that 
deserve  eapecial  &r<ice.  Air.  Secretary  Dick- 
tntoa  of  hlaMacbusetu  gare  aa  address  op- 
en "Oral  Tcexhinc"  wbicb  for  deavraess  of 
tboQfbt,  eerefol  BeycboluajicaJ  asalytis,  aad 
pajanlrel  raioe,  was  qaiie  reaiarkabLe. 

The  paper  rt«d  00  Tbartday  eveaibg  by 
D>.  "W.  T.  Harris  of  Su  IxtaU  was  a  master- 
ly disenaaloa  of  "  The  Function  of  Latin  aod 
Greek  in  Education."  It  was  replete  with 
nice  and  careful  diMrimluatloua  In  respect 
to  tbe  theory  acd  philosophy  of  education, 
aod  betldea  belog  rigidly  ''jfilcil,  it  was  par* 
rlcularly  elegant  in  Its  style  and  oonitruc- 
tion.  It  was  lL-tened  to  witb  gTnat  «atisfao> 
tloo  by  a  Large  audience,  specially  drawn  by 
Dr.  Harris's  fame  m*  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher, and  those  who  followed  bim  through 
his  development  of  the  subject  must  sorely 
agree  with  bU  conclusions,  and  admire  bis 
clearness  and  ability. 

The  elocutionary  exercises  and  popular 
reading*  were  admirably glren  by  Prof.  Hib- 
bard  of  Connecticut,  who  made  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  his  frWnds  aod  ad- 
rollers.  VTbat  was  specially  noticeable  was 
the  purity  and  bigb  character  of  the  selec- 
tions rendered. 

Mrs.  J.  Houston  West  delighted  the  audi- 
ence, from  time  to  time,  by  the  Inimitable 
clearness  and  purity  of  voice  In  berrlugiDg. 
Tha  exercises  cloved  00  Friday  evaulug 
with  a  social  reunion,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  audience. 

The  accommooatluos  at  the  hotels  were 
excellent.  Tbe  young  landlord  at  Fabyan'p 
won  tbe  hearty  good  will  of  four  hundred 
guests.  Various  excursions  of  much  inter. 
est  were  plaoned  for  the  teachers  after  the 
Institute  had  cloaed.  Besides  rhutlng  the 
summit  of  kit.  Washington,  the  Crawford 
Notch,  Mt.  WUlard,  the  Franoonla  Notch, 
Profile  and  Hume,  Jefferson  and  North 
Cooway,  several  hundred  went  to  Montreal 
'  and  Quebec  But  the  two  excursions  which 
attracted  tbe  most  attention,  were  to  tbe 
Bsgueuay  Biver.  aod  to  Niagara  Falls,  Thou- 
sand Island*,  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and  Rap- 
Ids,  and  Montreal.  A  large  party  went  np 
the-Saguenay,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  61- 
ty-sereq  started  In  a  special  car  for  Niagara, 
Reaching. Norwood  a  ltule  after  midnight, 
they  rested  a  few  hours  and  proceeded  to 
Niagara,  which  place  they  reached  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day were  spent  at  Niagara,  aad  Tuesday 
e*ealng  brought  them  to  the  beautiful  sail 
through  tbe  Thousand  Inlands.  Bested  aud 
refreshed  at  tbe  excellent  Thousand  Island 
Hoose,  they  passed  tho  cntirv  day  of  Wednes- 
day upon  tbe  rit.  Lawrenoa,  reaching, 
through  tbe  rapids,  Montreal  in  tha  evanlnsi. 
Tbe  Wlodsor  Hotel  was  found  one  of  tbe 
most  satisfactory  Id  America;  and  a  drive 
around  the  quaint  old  dty  00  Thursday  fully 
prepared  the  party  to  retrace  their  steps 
homeward. 

On  tbe  whole,  the  meeting  and  tbe  eccom- 
paoylng  excursions  were  vary  enjoyable,  and 
ware  exceedingly  popular. 


A  XOVZL  EXPKRIMKXT. 

2fow  it  eeeins  we  are  to  have  Plato'a  Aeade;ueia— 
craves,  flu-xtre,  philosophers  and  disciples—  repro- 
duced byjmr  friends  t  o^awcholoa-ista  of  Courord, 
Mnae.  afyArcqV.  Frai\fatoer  of  Little  Women 
andtbegrAst  ??  -^^^laiidyrUi  wrpta'  ionn  tis<,  baa 
evolveflrtirVholetaHex^ue^^^bU  /nuaiiifl:  for 
truth,  aud  gircu  bib  on-haTd  and  oreharil-bffu>e  for 
its  practical  ruopoBi-e.  We  read  of  "  s  pleasant 
room  with  rush  mattinr  and  rustic  seats  * 
looking  out  upon  dusky  aisles  of  trees,  tho  slow 
moving  Concord  River,  and  the  pme-hille  where 
Ilawthnrae  iralfcexL  Five  courses  of  lectnrea,  ten 
in  each,  ore  to  be  heard  this  Summer  in  this  room, 
or  out  under  the  pioea.  Two  lectures  will  he  Riven 
each  day.  The  greater  part  of  July  aud  August 
vrill  thus  be  given  np  to  thesi  oalm  aod  philosophic 
searching*  after  the  True  god  Enduring. 

Air.  Emerson,  the  venerable  Mr.  Bartol,  D.  A- 
Wassou.  Colonel  Higginsou,  Mr.  Aloott,  Profeeaor 
Peine,  T.  DovidaeD.  F.  51.  Sanborn,  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Harm,  of  St.  Lonia,  ond  Dr.  H.  K. 
J  ones,  of  Illinois,  ore  tbe  lecturers,  or  rather  leaders 
of  the  conversations.  About  thirty  pupils  have 
already  arrived,  if  pupils  they  oan  be  called,  being 
adnlt  tUuker*,  each  doubtless  with  hi* own  original 
theory  in  which  this  uneasy  universe,  If  it  could 
only  be  shut  np,  would  go  ronnd  as  quietly  as  a 
squirrel  in  a  wheel-cage.  Many  of  them  are  teach- 
en  from  the  principal  schools  id  tbe  connlry.  Mr. 
Alrott  has  hospitably  beautified  bis  grounds  for  bis 
gnesta,  and  made  many  of  the  rustic  scjts, 
at  which  be  likf*  to  tinker  when  not  Immersed 
in  sruoy.  A  story  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  liked 
to  tell  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  is,  that  the  ven- 
erable sage  once  bnilt  an  arbor  of  apple  boughs  to 
Burpribe  Mr.  Emerson.  It  waa  most  elaborate— two 
stories  bigb,  furnished  with  rustic  chair  aDd  table, 
picturesque  and  perfect,  but — closed  all"  round.  No- 
bnilycouldgolD.  He  bad  forgotten  the  door  1  We 
Lope  our  modern  Plate*,  while  building  np  their 
neff  bon&es  for  humanity  this  Summer,  will  not 
imitate  their  host  aud  forget  the  door.  Other 
philosophers  have  made  that  mistake  before  tham. 

We  are.  a  littie  curious  to  know  how  tbe  spiritual 
air  of  New-EDg'aiid  on  a  Concord  level  will  affect 
tbe  lungs  of  the  Western  visitors.  Joking  aside,  of 
one  thing  we  arc  sure.  Whatever  they  may  learn  or 
unlearn  there,  tboy  will  come  down  from  Con- 
cord as  from  a  height — a  height  of  lofty  thinking 
and  simple  living*  It  I*  the  one  place  in  the  States 
where  only  few  eitixena  have,  as  Agaasix  said, 
"  time  to  make  money.*       
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CLOSE  OF  THK  CONCORD  SCHOOL. 
Increased  Attendance  and  Interest  at  the 
Last-Snbjecte  of  tbe  Lectures  and  their 
CharactsT-The  ■meeeas  of  the  School— 
Arraaawmesits  for  a  Summer  Tama  Next 
Yes*. 

Saturday  evening  the  Concord  summer  scbooi  of 
philosophy  came  to  a  close.  Tbe  last  exercises 
were  held  in  the  second  parish  vestry,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "Phil- 
snthropy  and  Public  Charities,"  and  a  valedic- 
tory address  by  Mr.  Aloott.  la  tbe  last  week  was 
a  culmination  ot  the  interest  which  has  beea 
steadily  increasing  ever  since  tbe  term  besau.  A 
larger  attendance  has  beea  present  at  tbe  mset- 
tngs  dur lor.  the  week  than  In  any  week  preceding, 
and  letters  of  Inqalry  about  tbe  lectures  have 
been  received  freqaeatly.  The  term  closes  witb 
flying  colors,  sod  the  eDtbnslaaUe  managers  are 
already  plsnalog  tne  text  summer's  lectores. 
About   tour  humdrad  narroaa  ia    all  hav*    been 

htoewavs  te  the  lactarea.   Of  shea*  KxtL  Baee. 

it.  lr„  who  has  aweeidsd  aa  aa  aha  aniMagia-aa 
os*  sad  has  beea  aa  eetiva  aaanawrer,  has  she  aaV 
skews «f  three  haa^rea.  Tne  otaesa  wars  these 
wtw  trapped  hi  for  a  Icctaiessj  two*  Pea  eve** 
lecture  the  stteadawee  has  svwrasreel  ahaart  ferry- 
dTt.ir.duwiiijiaofiuvW  haws  haaa  ntwsaaa 
at  ivsry  saeattnsi.  Owe  wf  rheaa  iBBsraHgaaki 
aeraoes  U  a  grnMraaaa  frasa  BUssawrt,  whe  aasas 
tDetoasj  way  Ireas  UasBassase  dsaaoas  aarnees 
of  getsrae  tba  haaeat  at  1! 
trndaota  aavr  taaea  parUcohnr 
eel,  bat  the  mutt  roiasoa  way  has  1 
and  stsy  for  a  week  or  iw  aad  he  1 
the  lectures  glren  durtaaj  thai  Haaa.  Aatavyis 
■  claud  0*  a  slather*  Udy  who  seat  hav  tamest  fee 
la  advance.  Prjaaamc  ■ansMtoa  prs van* aj  her  as- 
tradsBee  till  withia  three  days  of  the  anaVhsst 
she  eaaaeihrB,  eager  to  get  even  a  Irngaaiatat* 
wbat  she  hoped  so  ee>oy,  aad  rsraasd  as  re  as  lea 
ear*  any  o>  Ih*  inioaa,  ww»eh  was  easagsi  gar  aha 
eat  Ire  coarse.  • 

hew  Engtsad  has  not  bean  aargeey  rspisusisi 
st  lb*  school,  euteuSe  st*  CosMerd.  That  taw*  has 
bad  about  scveaty-gvs  MacsssaUttvea,  asaa  flaav 
toahashad  aosae.  hut  fauy  halfet  the  awhoat 
baveeocas  froea  Penntylvaela  aad  the  Wast  be- 
yond.     *evetal    bars  rocae    rrswi  Haw  Tor*  ctty, 

■ad  Pbllsdslpbls,  Cleeuasti.  LouisrUte,  < 

Kt.  Loots  sad  Ssa   rraaciteo  are 


None  bare  come  rroes  fartber  south  taaa  Kaa- 
tockr.  DunDg  tbe  term  tba  Concord  penple  haws 
been  cordial  aad  hospiuble  toward  the  vwaaara. 
Reeepilons  and  oonTaraauons  bare  beea  glraa  at 
tbe  rerloearea  ot  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Aleort,  Mr. 
Mice,  Miss  Bipl*y(Mr.  Lmenoo-a  cowsrn,  vaohras 
tn  tbe  old  rnsue),  Jodgs  E.  B.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Xm- 
«r*oo.  Tbb  frsokaeM  has  bsipsd  to  s  " 
visit  to  town  very  stuscttse  to  the  •'  ■ 
if  It  was  not  ot*s  ot  the  uada 
tbe  l-efcmnit  _ 

Topisciical  people  who  stand  ootsaas  aad  erhaV 
ctse,  ibennanclal  success  of  tba  rsntare  will  ha 
perbaps  the  criterion  by  which  to  Judge  tha  aseett 
ofibewbole.  Tbis  suooess  has  baao  ooaiplssa. 
v\  ben  tbe  lecturers  wsre  engaged  ao  pmsjikss  of  a 
sennits  reuitiDeistlon  wss  mads.  They  aaaee 
stooo  tbst  tbe  ccboo)  wss  an  experiment,  and  aa 
one  came  to  msks  money.  Tet  each  lentaras  baa 
received  tbe  btabept  torn  wblcb  was  taontJoBWd  aa 
pnsMh1e;all  tbe  expenses  of  toe  scaeol  have  bean 
nato,  snd  sun  tbe  ossb  racalau  nave  wo*  bane 
exbiutied.  Tbla  ssnjfactory  condition  naturally 
le»pne*  confidence  in  nest  year's  venture,  aa«  ax* 
pecianonsof  success  are  high.  Wn  •agsiesnaass 
for  next  yesrsre  announced yst,  hut  u  is  oeraeJa 
tbst  some  of  this  year's  lacratstswUI  retara.  it 
is  proposed  to  make  tbe  urn  four  weeks  Instead 
or  rive,  snd  to  dirlds  It  lato  two  aarasaf  taw 
weeki  each,  ana  eacb  part  to  be  complete  kstv 
•elf.  Witb  tbe  exaencBos  of  this  year, tha  next 
term  wit)  Dstoraily  be  aa  advaaos  aisa.  Hew 
Dames  will  be  added  to  tbe  raculty.snd  befet 
te — 
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r  next  year's  course.  It  la  a  fact  which  whv 
ncbr-ps  tbe  popularity  of  the  school,  that  assay  4t 
tbe  pnplis  bsvc  said  they  would  return  next  fix, 
snd  bring  lrtends  with  tbsm.  Aad  all  taJeeeenV 
drnce  and  Interest  baa  been  gained  with  aa  self  - 
pushing  on  tbe  psrtot  tbe  sc hoot.  The  croud 
wbicbbea  been  covered  by  tbe  leetntes  ia  thasa 
five  weeks  may  be  seen  in  bnsf  frcpa  the  folJow- 
Ing  sommsry  of  tbe  sot  Jscts:— 

Lrctun*  l>»  Prohaaor  W.  T.  BarrU:  f  Bow  shflainpri 
Iral  kiiofvlas  duters  tram  sll  other  fonos  af  kwswiaK. 
Tlit  are  lnUiluoiw  of  ibe  mind.  S,  Tbe  dlaaavarr  at  the 
flr.i  I'rtnripif  Hod  \*»  reb)Uoo  to  ibe  aarreras.  X.  Fata 
and  ftMdcin.  «.  Tbe  ooomIoos  and  aaesuaulosB  east 
L»1nc)]>lc  In  icbulDD  to  hnmiD  life.  a.  Tbe  aenoaalltr  of 
Gud  B.  Tbe  Imincrtalli-  01  tbe  eoaX  7  Phislob^Baal 
m-t  cliologr.  B.  Thr  ntrttod  of  study  of  ■Binnlslfri'psB 
Iui-o]jL)  .  I.  Art.  rt-lifion  snd  pbUeaophy  la  rcsSUoa  as 
etcb  other  and  to  man.  IS.  Tbe  dUliscUe.    > 

Uciuresty  a.BrotuoD  AlcoU:  1.  WeVoow  ano  tae seaw 
of  raiareconvenatlon.  J_  Toe  power*  oftbefMraeo  laths 
Or^-enolng  scale.  S.  Tbe  tnrne  la  the  ■iimni'Im  BMls. 
4.  Incaiosuon.  ».  The  powers  of  pernjoabty  ts  frisk 
«.  Tbe  orlrJo  of  crtl.  J  Tbe  Ispse  loto  evfl.  S.  Tor  as. 
turn  frou  tbe  bipse  (tbe  aioDeroeat).  A  Prasaoaa.  laass, 
luiala  Ideas,  life.    IS.  VaJadletery. 

Leciow  by  J>r.  H.K.  Jones:  I.  Gewralaoelsntsf  the 
Diatonic  plillotopbr.  t.  ibe  apologr.  A  The  plateow 
lilca  of  cliorcb  audsUte.  4.  Tbe  bninartsiltr  of  thasosu. 
6  gemiDuK-eDoe  a*  related  to  tbe  rrfOThtsone  of  ^* 
soul.  B.  Preta'st-nce  of  (be  tool  eonUeoad.  ?.  The 
boose  body.  8.  Tbe  rrpubUe.  B.  The  wtaiertal  tody. 
10.  bducauoo. 

Leciuiesbv  Hrs.£.D.  CbeoeA':  1.  Tbe  swaeraJ  swbksst 
of  an.  t.  Greek  art.  1.  Early  ltauaaan.  S.Uahaaasv 
6.  »iicb;.el  Angela.  S.  ftpannb  art,  7.  Oeraaaa  art. 
6.  Albert  £»artr.      r.  Preacb  art.     "~ 


Lectores  by  Mr.  i>  A.  Wartoa:  1.  Boetal  toxtaia. 
2.  Jbe  nation.  1.  individualism  uspolttle*)  pruietple. 
S.  Public  ob'lgauoo.  a.  BovrreUuity.  a.  Aesolanaoi 
cicwi  od  end  umrow-ned.  7.  hepresmUUoo.  A  Sigh  Is. 
9.  Itieinkkloaof  Ubertjr.    10.  Tba  poiiOcal  spirtt  of  Ts. 

Leeturei  by  frofessor  BaBjasalB  r^lree:  1  iBsHllj  tB 
science.    %,  (anuotronr. 

Uy  Ur.  T.  W.  Bigalnson:  T  ThT  ktnb  af  iasrkeiB 
lllerator*.    t  Llleralure  in  a  repnblu:. 

By  a  r.  Tbome*  Davidson :  I.  Tbe  bartery  ef  Athens  as 
levealed  tu  lis  lopogrspby  aadtuaBBssanta.  LTasssass, 


by  Mr.  B. 
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Prom  tbe  names  of  tbe  lecturers  aad  the  eab~ 
jects  ibey  bsvs  cboeen  tbe  ensjioter  of  Coaeord 
pbtlosopby  may  be  readily  interred.  Jt  bee 
sought  io  find  lbs  real  foundation  upon  which  tae 
social  auociore  atandf.  It  baa  eBdcavorad  bo 
reacb  a  positive  resuiu  iDestrueitve  Ushortee  hava 
bad  no  place  bars,  but  tbe  prevaQiBS;  epuit  has) 
been  markedly  oooferraava.  Nor  bsvs  there  beea 
prevent  as  listeners  any  of  the  oomssuBlatie  son 
of  people.  No  attractions  were  offered  te  tbeas, 
and  though  tbey  could  have  eonae  tf  they  chose. 


pbiioso|ibr  has  been  toesubli*b  i>  first  principle 
et  tbe  universe  ss  a  couscioas  nersonaiitr.  In  tbe 
eta,  afier  sll  tbe  changes,  tbe  nrst  pno.iple  must 
triutsr-b  sad  as^sllow  np  everything  else.  So  ad 
ibe  teaching  of  ibe  scbooi  baa  been  tubordlwated 
to  tbls,  sad  the  result  baa  been  thai  the 
Guicott>g  influeDC*  has  beea  brave,  coaserra- 
tive  aod  belpiul.  iTbonyb  tbs  teaching  has 
ibus  crntred  about  ao  iDfloite,  cooscioua  pertoa- 
tut y  as  tbe  hnrt  principle  of  tbe  universe,  yet 
ibeie  bas  been  no  ntteraftce  of  rellgtou^  doctrine 
(Scept  upon  ibe  groonda  ef  philosophy.  No  sec - 
iiiiioimu  baa  areo  manifest,  aor  bas  there  beea 
dircusitloB  of  rehirloufl  bwliefa.  Politics  baa  beea 
treated  an  ihe  same  cTOnod.  Hevtng  esubllibed 
tbe  Mcaett  iniocirie,  its  application  to  practical 
mattera  bas  been  It  it  to  tbe  ind'.vidnaL  Witb 
ihat  tbe  lectcren  bare  not  t>eeu  concerned.  Art 
aod  bisiory  bare  alsa  been  loierpretcd  in  tbelr  re- 
lation to  ibis  chief  principle  of  s  cooseaoaa  per- 
sonality, and  thus  the  aruaeois  bsvs  oosse  away 
Inetructed  In  soaietbtna:  po.-iuve  vkteh  will  aia 
■  bem  to  their  uvea  as  persnnt  a»d  as  asewtbevs  of 
ibe  social  body.  No  pub  neat  toe  of  tae  pressed 
ingsot  tbe  scbooi,  aa  socb.  will  be  aaad*.  nosas 
of  the  lecturer*  will  doubtless  publish  then*  pao- 
ductiona  la  boo*  form,  bat  they  will  ha 
ss  tbeir  own  writings,  not  as  a  part  of 
tbe  rccotd  of  ibe  scbooi.  It  bas  haaa  tbe  practise 
ol  many  atadanu  to  take  notes,  aura  or  less  ds- 
isiied.  ana  sums  per  sons  bsvc  tbna  a  ptetty  full 
recoid  of  every  meetlog  tbey  bare  anended. 

Hiiurday's  loreaooo  leciare  was  by  Dr.  Hanoi.— 
tbe  only  ope  be  dellxered  Io  tbe  course,  "educa- 
tion waa  bis  subject,  and  be  treated  It  la  the  glow- 
ing style  ol  id  old  trsBrcendectallst  of  tbe  Coo- 
cord  school.  Tbe  great  imparlance  of  tbe  deed 
as  tbe  lesult  Of  education,  waa  brought  prommeai- 
ly  loi  ward,  snd  tbe  intellect,  rooecteaoe.  Imsgia- 
atlou  aod  will  were  escb  considered  In  tbelt  turn. 
as  subjects  of  careful  training.  As  a  corollary  of 
ibe  ptoposliloe  ettabtlibed  in  tbe  lee  re  re.  there 
followed  ibe  education  ot  women  Id  tbe  same 
braocbes  as  man ;  tbe  difference  of  sex  sboold  be 
ellmiDsied  In  education.  In  its  ultimate  result 
education  sets  upou  tbe  cooscieoce  aod  the  will, 
aud  iinhi  edocanon  will  result  In  a  rlgbseooa  lire. 
In  tbe  afternoon  Mr.  I>.  A.  Wesson  concluded  hla 
course  bv  a  lecture  npon  tbe  political  spirit  of  in*, 
ll  waa  i.o  ravolotioo  agalost  a  form  of  gorera- 
meot,  be  beld.  Toe  Americsu  people  did  not  revolt 
from  s  monarchy  snd  establish  a  tepohlK) 
out  of  any  love  for  s  particular  form  of  cuvern- 
iiiem.    Tbey   rose  scaiust   tbs   despotism  of  the 
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Hrimb  prop)*  ae  embodied  Id  rtr luawot.  U  *** 
dm  a  i>p«cii»tiTt  aottoa  wtneb  led  to  tbe  ebosoe 
of  ft  rrpablican  form  erf  gore  ran  eat.  bat  after  tb* 
tfntlab  dsepoftMB.  be*  bee*  o-artbreywi,  ta*  peo 
uloftoaKfet   to    r**aii**    Ibi  bMC  prseticaJ  cor«n»- 

■>*di  po*>-iD)»  iix  food  order  tad  ftocui  weaifty. 

John  Aasmi  farortd  tnt  form  of  covernineat 
-.bleb  woaid  fuD>«  people  lo  live  ib  the  beet  way 
possible,  bat  be  wae  >ot  Id  favor  of  rvpabUeuiia. 
B*  ■  tbeorr  to  tbe  nclati»D  of  spy  otb*r  •  »■(«»_ 
Tbe  la»i  dij  *«ft  »  lliue  an  fort  00  ate  In  belnc 
retDT.ftDd  tbe  aiuodaac*  was  llftbte*  tb*o  ft 
mould  b»»e  been  olber*!**.  As  *ffoa*oaa  ftU*e- 
tDtDtwtt  cIvcd  caneocy  that  Mr.  Baker,  Ute 
I'oiifb  aibllul  wbo  baa  beam   lecturing  Id  rarloai 

Slftoea  Id  ibe  ftiate.  wootd  speak  before  Uwj  scbool. 
e  bad  as  eDtTftrvexat  to  speak  lo  tbe  Uoluriao 
ebBKb  teat  ereaiBftT,  but  bad  do  coomcdoo  what- 
ever mUk  ib*4Cbool. 

(26)      New  York  Times. 

Parbapa  tbe  Coneord   *cbo*l    of   phlioiopby     £■> 
baa already  auiaetad  quite  ae  ato*b   atieailoa   aa   '■*     g 
dmrtwl  bat  aft  aa   aii.mpt  to  re*iTe  aad   e*aeea*  jq 
trate  tbe  latareel  In   phlioeophleal  etadlee  etaoac  as     A 
It  has  beea  saeeeesfal,  aad  la   brief  iag   widely  aep- 
anted  ee*****  ■aewttaer    leraataal  eoaiereace  aad     _. 
iBfiTlciaaear  laipaleeto  eeJtterr  atadeats    u   ba*      ~V 
aoreaipllshed  aiore  Uii   was  aatislpeted.      Ju  five     ^ 
weeks'  fteaaloa  bee  baea   felt  all   otwt   Um   eeeatrr- 
Aaote  ibre*  bandred  perseaft   baTe  beea   refiatered 
apoa  tbe  books,  aad  Ute   Coaeord  people  have   re-      r-"1 
peeled)?   said     tbat      the/    aeeer    sew     to      map?     00 
■ttraaeeee    la      the     towa     before.      This     attend-      -sj 
acee    haa      beea      nmarcable      for    us    Bafscella-      (0 
a****     ekaraeier.      Tbe      Weetera      aad     Middle     a> 
Stsiee  have  beea  rep  reseated  quite  aa  aiaeb  aa  New- 
Zaalaad,  aad  real   ootbaaluai   haa  beea  aroaaed  La 
tbe  h^jber  elaaa  of  aiadles   by  tbe   lectaies  aad    th# 
eeaversatloDa  that  have  frowa  oat  of  theaa.     It  Is 
obvloaa  tbat  only  those  eoatd  be  benefited  who  bees 
*i*ea  BfBTloma  atteotlea   to    pnlloeoubleel  sabjsrta. 
bat    for     the     most    part     tbe    reflstered    popUa 
bare  been  of  this  ebarseter.     A  neUble  point  lo  this 
movement   la   tbat   It  has   been  the  first  aerioae  at- 
tempt Id  the  U  ailed   Stale*  to  tenceatrate  atteatloo 
aponcarelr  phUosophleal  stodiee.  UanaJly.tbeeollef* 
cUaa-room  furnish  si  the  only  opporlnnlty  whleb  onr 
beet  thinks  re  have  for  presenile**  their  pbileeopb leaJ 
speealatlons  to  the  world.    Tbe  Coaeord   school  haa 
ahewo  that  aa  aadleoee  fit,    tboajb    few.   eao    be 
getbered  for  aien  wbo  daslre  to   preeeot   their  belt 
theaf Kta     to     their    feHew-mea.      The    achool    of 
eplalea    that    haa    gaLbsrad    aroaol     the    Journal 
•f     *>*eruMlia«     fkU^ophy.      pabtlahed     at      St. 
Leela,      haa      chiefly      beea      la      tbe      aaeaadaat 
at  Coaeord.    aad  Ua   aekaowlei<c4  leader.  Dr.  Wtl~ 
LlAit  T.   Babbu,    kaa  added   taaeh   te  aa   already 
hlf  b  aad  fvowlac  repatatloa   by   his  atteaipta  to  ap- 
ply    the    teachlafs     of      High,     lo      pblleeophy 
and  raUctom.    It    U   ao    dUpaxacameaU    la>    other. 
to   say   that    be     baa 

•f      Bill 


aa.  A  ovarter  ef  a 
eoatarr  a«a  It  waald  Bot  bar*  beea  poemlble  to  bald 
la  Coaasrd  aaab  a  aerlee  el  lectstna  aa  baa  jaa*  beest 
seaaladsd  arttb—l  aatredaclaa;  va«artaa  ed  avaaiam 
la  akllssspbr  aaat  relhrlea  that  wwaad  bsva 
Waal      laachad       as       by       the 


Thee*     was      thea      taw      saaaft      rsaaHasas     aa 
tbe  Sew-EftwJaBdataad,  TbeOsassrdarbewl  baa  baew 

Batoblt  ft**  freak  all  that,  aa*  lhe«fh  aoa&ala*  B- 
aatf  *Btlval7  to  lb*  raaaw  ef  BbllaanaBlaal 
dlataftsisa.  ba*  baas  theaoacalf  is  sweats! 
with  tbe  prlaalplaa  ef  Chrlataaa  Tbaisav 
Leobad  at  from  evary  walat  *f  rUw,  h  baa 
beea  a  ala^laaaatfatheTiac.  aad  If  ll  la  repeated  rat 
taar.  aa  It  la  Obaly  te  he.  u  aaaaet  ban  bat*  ap  tav 
aa**    aswawiatri*   aad    reUdeae 
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,  The  8uoBjftr  Sobool  %d  Tuuigbt,  If  we  may  call  It 
•o,  bat  closed  it*  acsuion  at  Concord,  acd  th*  high 

thinkm  bare  gone  Bfrajn  into  tbe  prai-tical  world, 
refrtwhod  and  *trenglbt-ned  donbllcan  by  tbe  tcacb- 
inf  and  aoeiety  of  Alcotu  Em^rsoo.  aud  tbe  otber 
1— dara  to  wbom  tbey  hare  been  llatentng.  It  la  ef 
good  Import  tbat  tbe  vacation  aenou  oboald  hate 
beeu  ao  Improved  by  *o  mioyt  and  we  have  now  a 
pr*e«dajit  for  a  new  kind  of  holiday,  wlieb  mar 
ooinblne  atady  and  recreation.  Tbe  Concord  lec- 
ture* and  diacnaaiom  are  a  novelty  at  leant  In  mod- 
ern time*  i  though  tbey  remind  at  amnewnat  of  the 
nuthoda  of  tbe  old  Greek  aeboola.  ThU  wa*  a  oon- 
TBotion  which  adopted  no  resolntiooa  and  pot  forth 
no  platform;  yet  it*  value  and  probable  good  in- 
flneoce  Bpoa  the  culture  of  tbe  eoantry  nobody 
wboaB  opinion  is  worth  .anrthliio;  will  be  likely  to 
ibabi. 


3fttfr 
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TU9   CONC*>B   •CHOOIi  •*  PHILO*OPBTr. 

Tblt  «ip*ri»«nt,  which  wMd  as  nit  te  oouid- 
•n,  hu  frored  k  eoopM*  iu£»w,  ud  It  bu  tamaad 
•lmo*t  a  rMometton  of  th*  oM  d»j«  of  Uma*o«Bd«n- 
telUa  to  hm  compuilM  auet  on  w  hl(h  t  plas*, 
with  mch  umit  iDteratt  la  qsoitlou  of  phllot- 
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ophj.  Tho  NMtor  of  Id«ll»m  ta  lo»t  sotting  of 
hit  old  faith,  uri  It  ku  own  rafnahtef  to  M*  tbe 
delight  with  which  he  has  eel  at  tbe  feet  of  jcoaga 
men,  and  lliteoed  with  Interact  and  rerereno*.  al- 
though the  theme  wee  quite  diflenaUr  treated  from 
hi.  wonted  meaner. 

Mr.  Emeraon'e  tplrit  bae  hortrad  aretwd  tbe 
•chool,  although  be  ha>  been  able  lo  akelrt  at  Terj 
few  of  IU  Msuiou ;  hot  tbe  foil  bouee  tbat  greeted 
hit  one  appearance  ee  a  lecturer  tbowe  tbat  there  la 
no  »o!ce  ao  welcome  at  tbat  which  for  forty  Teart  haa 
tpoken  the  bigbeet  trains  of  lutnltloo  and  experi- 
ence, nerer  for  a  moment  eeektng  to  charm  tbe  pop- 
ular ear  by  any  lowering  of  bit  ttandard  or  any  yell- 
ing of  the  troth.  Tbe  old  prorerb  le  reverted  la  hie 
cue ;  for  never  wee  a  man  more  revered  aad  loved  by 
bit  own  towne-people,  with  wbom  be  bee  ever  lived 
on  the  tlmplett  termt  of  friendly  lntereooree. 

The  hlgb-prietteet  of  onr  modern  Delphi  haa  added 
her  wordt  of  never  falling  witdom,  cheer,  aad  tvm- 
palhy;  and  her  rare  powen  of  Intelllgeaea,  her  rich 
learning,  her  long  experience  of  life,  and  her  wide 
acquaintance  with  noble  mlade,  both  living  aad 
dead,  have  enriched  the  conversation*  aad  helped 
and  lntplred  tbe  lecturer*.  One  can  etaort  believe 
la  Immortality  on  earth,  as  well  e*  beyond  It,  la  eee- 
lng  inch  a  trio  at  Mr.  Aioott,  Mr.  Baereon,  aad  Mint 
Peabody,  all  of  wbom  have  long  pasted  tbe  period 
allotted  at  tbe  ipsa  of  life,  bnl  wbo,  Inetead  of  Had- 
ing the  few  more  year*  only  year*  of  trouble  and 
torrow,  fill  them  with  work*  of  benedcenee.  sad 
posr  out  their  treeaaret  of  thought,  giving  sad  re- 
ceiving with  equal  delight. 

It  wee  worth  the  sUcriaiace  to  the  acbool  of  Coa- 
eord, only  te  leers  tblt  leaaaa  of  tbe  poulbUillet  ef 
ege,  and  lo  tee  hew  eereaely  sad  Joyously  sad  bona- 
Hfully  it  putt  the  crown  upon  a  noble  life. 

The  West  he*  responded  aoMy,  ead  teat  ae  ad- 
sslreble  repreeaattllvet  ef  the  freth  Ihooght  sad  Uf* 
ef  thst  regloe.  It  it  sa  attonlohment  to  many  who 
think  ef  ell  beyond  the  Allegbaalee  as  s  region  de- 
voted le  melerisl  epeculsllon  or  perry  politico,  to  ee* 
the  ripe  echolanblp  aad  philosophic  thought  which 
eeete  from  her  school*. 

I  have  unfortoastsly  not  beea  able  to  beer  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Jones,  bat  he  It  tpoken  of  at  the 
mott  thorough  Flatooltt  In  tbe  country,  and  a*  In- 
terpreting hit  most  difficult  work*  with  greet  vigor 
ead  eleameaa. 
Mr.  Herrit  haa  nnqueetlonably  been  the  centre  ef 
1     '  interact.    It  It  amaxlng  tbat  a  mixed  eadlenee  could 
g>  tit  for  nearly  two  noun  on  hot  temmer  afternoons, 
c    delighted  with  hit  thorough  treatment  of  metspbyt- 
(P    ice.    Sorely  he  bee  proved  thst  "Philosophy  It  mail- 
j3    csl  st  Is  Apollo't  late" ;  for  ell  hsve  felt  with  the  old 
£_)    women  wbo  did  not  nndentead  Greek,  bnt  loved  the 
sound  of  It.     The  sdmlrable  training  of  Mr.  Harris' 
•   mind,  by  which  he  It  able  to  keep  all  hit  ideal  In  nla- 
D    tlon  aad  order,  Is  so  delightful.  In  eontrut  to  the 
blundering  and  floundering  which  sre  ao  often  chsrae- 
^    terittlc  of  those  wbo  venture  into  tbe  deep*  of  pblloe- 
^   ophy,  thst  one  hst  the  delight  of  teeing  a  thing  well 
r^    done,  If  he  goet  no  further.    And  then  around  thlt 
y   exact  framework  it  a  twining  of   bright  tparkling 
i  lliuatratlon,  ao  homely  and  racy  and  given  In  tuch  a 
genuine  modern  tone  and  dlslect,  thst  yoa  are  not 
tare  that  It  It  not,  after  all,  good,  plain,  practical  sense 
of  the  Dr.  Franklin  school  thst  you  are  llttenlng  to, 
ineteed  of  the  abttmee  and  misty  German  philosophy 
of  Hegel.    To  be  ture,  one  frequently  geu  beyond  hit 
depth,  bat  he  It  to  tare  of  hit  guide  thst  he  feelt  safe 
and  confident  of  coming  to  land  again. 

Tbe  West,  too,  hst  furnished  other*  who  have 
added  much  to  the  conversation.  I  have  also  lost  all 
but  Mr.  WsMon't  Introductory  lecture ;  but  tbe  deep 
Interest  which  thst  excited,  and  my  kaowledge  of  hit 
thought,  make  me  ture  of  tbe  good  influence  which 
bit  admirable  treatment  of  bit  theme,  Political  Phi- 
losophy, must  hsvs  exercised.  Shallow  thinking  It 
one  of  tbe  greateet  danger*,  and  Mr.  Waato'n  glvet  no 
license  to  it  Probably  no  man  bat  given  tuch  pro- 
found thought  to  certain  pbatet  of  American  history 
and  politics  at  he  hat ;  and  we  trait  thst  tblt  course 
of  lectures  will  mske  bit  Idess  known  to  appreciative 
mlndt,  and  tbat  we  shell  soon  have  them  In  perma- 
nent form.  So  tbe  achool  haa  been  In  every  aense  a 
eoceete,  aad  tbe  managers  are  already  talking  of  next 
year. 

Bnt  one  word  of  warning:  the  tnmmer  school  be* 
become  an  Institution ;  but  It  there  not  danger  that  It 
tempta  us  all  lo  tbat  added  strain  of  work  which  It 
ture  to  break  the- camel' t  back*  The  vacation  give* 
the  rare  opportunity  ef  bringing  together  ttndente 
from  various  pan*  of  tbe  country.  A  little  of  thl* 
rich  life  of  thought  la  refrethlng  and  helpful,  even  to 
tbe  tired  teacher  or  writer;  bat  we  matt  remember 
the  "modest  charm  of  not  too  much."  The  test  of 
the  summer  school,  as  of  tbe  Sunday,  should  be  to 
leave  a*  fresh  aad  vtgorout  for  the  work  of  the  year. 


(29)  Providence 

Jour.    8-19-79 
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Alter  inch  reflection  we  were  ready  *» 
tern  with  great  pleasure  to  the  Orchard 
Bouse  sa^  tfcs  Bcbool  uf  Philosophy  Itself. 
The  sttrectioa  of  the  morning  wa*  s  lactam 
by  Dr.  a  K.  Jonee,  of  JsekeoavUle,  III., 
tbe  last  of  bit  series  oa  tbe  Platoale  PbV 
lotophy. 

Arriving  somewhat  before  tbe  tfaaa,  wa 
examined  with  Interest  the  people  about  as. 


a  r*e»  as   C.KrH  ••*   use  rblltts 
pmere. 
Oanetietulenee  ef  tss  PievfJeeaa  JoezeaL 
Coxcoxd,  Matt.,  A*g,  IS. 

la  tblt  Emersonian  Iowa,  on*  most  be    snd  ths  room  la  which  we~  est.  oaos  Man 
philosophically  Inclined.    This  explains,  per-    Aleott's  study.     L'edtr  the  mantle  oppe- 
r     .         ■    *iui  u|uiiii,  ymr-  motto  In  EngUahtext  atonceoeaiht 

bape,  why  weflad  onnelvet  pondering  tbe  m^Saaat  nOl  aOer  etatah  atadjreSl 
different  feelings  which  the  eelf-eem*  tblagi    *»•'»»•«•■»  ""»-<"""— —  — 

arouse  under  elrcamitaseea  bat  slightly  lit-   we  make  »  out  *s  art 
fereat.    A,  of  old.  it  still  Is   true  thst   th*  TtL^&tt.'V&XZS.'SXlS?-'''*' ' 
dim  or  tbe  dee  auk**  a  world-wide  differ-       u  an  alcove  at  the  left  AAsda  a  boat  of 
ence  to  tbe  Closed!*.  Plate,  with  a  coomb  bead  In  bat  relief  hsnx- 

We  nave  found,  many  a  Urns,  that  a  small  big  above  It;  at  tie  rlRht,  over  a  crayon 
andlenc*.,.  lecture  Uiorougbl,  dampe-d  £2* £>£%&£&  now?™*  fr^thl 
our  tnthaalaim.  Why  wa*  It,  than,  that  famous  on*  In  tbe  Vatican.  Around  the 
on  tbe  cool  auaimer  evening  whoa  w*  far  room,  In  erery  evsllsble  speee,  thelvet  of 
the  flat  ttrnt  joined  U>e  Coaeord  nhlioao-  bome-coutruction  ere  filled  wltn  books, 
nheie.  wa  ol_«i-r«rf  mtili  m  tkrin  Z  ..iM  UD  a  treat  librsry  table  stood  vases  of  tea- 
g*^L  !".!?""*'  »«l'.*!,Blria  ?.,Mta-  rosebuds,  and  on  a  sofa  behind  tbe  table 
fiction  th*  little  group*  of  two*  aad  three*  Mt  Dr.  Jonee,  a  nne-looklag,  gtey-nalied 
approaching  the  place  of  mettlng,  and  found  man  of  tUty,  aud  Mr.  Alcoct. 
ounelvta  at  length  stated  with  only  tome  Teachers  and  literary  or  politic*!  man  of 
micti  m».  1.  iv.  -i^—..  .„jiu.  ,-,.  T  n°'e  filled  tb*  room.  Mr.  Sanborn,  of  th* 
aresav  nun  1*  th.  pleesaat  *udi*not .rooar    6l-rlDgfieid  ffermW^on,  tall.  sUght  aad  dark, 

»«■ -■■■*— —■»i»in  a   ^-—     . tat  at  Mr.  Aloolt't  right,  his  alert  air  and 

ZT^  ,~„""i,  , ■"■»■■.  aw^apaBt  keen.  bUck  eyes  contrasting  tharply  wllh 
orlty,  a  iiblloeopbioal  serenity  ef  tram*,  the  mild  benignity  of  hie  neighbor.  At  the 
"  •  were,  for  eao*  at  laaat,  at  m*  attest  lecturer's  left  was  Judge  Hoar,  kindly,  yet 
few,  tb*  ms*t*r  spirit*  *f  earth  Tra*.  w*  observ*nt,  seemingly  forgatftu  of  what 
were  sot  there  to  teach-  ha*  to  Haa  t.*tIH-  "mor  callt  the  implacable  fend  between 
H7l^-!^_J  iZ*T.'  \?  Zl^  5T^  bim.elf  and  Mr.  6*nboru.  Ns*r  by  ware 
genily  requires  kintal,  of  spirit-end  we  ^v^  pm.  RuHlI.  of  ui*  Worcester 
ware  then  (or  then.  Kurmal  School;  Prof.  Block,  of  tbe  Jaek- 

Behlada  amaD  table  eat  Mr*.  BdaahD.  unvUlt  (Ul)Hlrh  Sobool;  Mis*  ElUebMh 
Cheney,  th*  tptakar  of  the  evwalat.  Batti  Peabody;  Dr.  Kidney,  of  tbe  Episcopal  Dt- 
ol ^heTo.  a^7Z!±Zl  -Tl~rZlr_Jw7  "nlt»  b^1001  »*  Faribault,  Minn.;  Mies 
!,_^'^        *"??_  ™*"<*,"*,M*-    Btbkell,    Principal  of    Wheaton    Semlasry 

Alcott,  the  pnstdag  geaiaa  of  th*  ■tool,  (Norton,  lira),  Mr.  H.  Q.  0.  Bisks,  of 
snd  near  him,  with  clots  black  lim.nl  aad  Worcester,  tbe  friend  of  Theresa,  with 
black  velvet  area  tatting  off  bar  wall*  k*ir   other*. 

ud  slender  erect  fieure  lira.  Ralak  W.1A.  In  u  arm-chair,  In  th*  comer,  tat  tb* 
r™!!-/  w£iL?Zr*J?ZZZ?ZZ?  .  presiding  ofllcer,  Mr.  8.  H.  Emery,  watch  la 
f^^  ^•k*d«to»«o»<*<»ll»tl.  •!*•  t*nd.  At  precisely  five  minuui  p**t  nlat 
before  Ma.  Cheney,  from  her  *habT,  begin  —the  five  minutee  being  always  allowed  for 
to  reed  her  lecture  ea  French  art.  late-oomert — he  said :    "Tb*  ties*  for  ee- 

Tblt,  as  your  readers  a) read r  know  s*  gloning  hat  com*,  Dr.  Jonee."  Profouad 
or-o*.  J.  „.  LIZ~^T,l.^ZlZ  Me™  Inttantly  fall.  Dr.  Joaea  leased 
one  of  a  series  of  lecture*  OB  the  history  ,orwmia  fron)  gu  kUi  took  up  from  th* 
and  morels  of  *rt,  with  which  Mrs.  Chaaay  uble  a  many-tided  glass  ruler,  turned  It 
has  lightened  to*  severer  mental  week  ef    over  aad  over  In  silence,  hie  face  working 


thtecbooi. 

Simple,  direct  la  ettttmtat,  lanraly  aaat- 
,ng  from  various  writers,  hat  choosing  aad 
-imaging  the  quotaoba*  with  gnat  akul 
and  judgment,  the  presented  her  aabjott  sa 
>acba  wayattomak.it  kaanafortha  part 
of  tbe  knowledge  of  b*r  litre. ire.  A  ran 
power,  this.  It  Is  one  thug  le  com*  away 
from  a  lecture  thinking,  "Bow  fin*,  hew 
admirable!  What  taaiuj  ef  laagn*«*l  What 
eloquence  of  word  aad  manner!"  Q*Jt*aa> 
othtr  thing  to  feel,  a*  oa*  lady  expressed 
hereelf  after  this  lecture,  "That  It  eoau- 
thlsg  oa  which  my  idea*  have  alwaya  beta 
mtaty;  now  /  knox."  The  leetun  eetadtt- 
cd  of  a  brief  bet  dear  histories!  view  of  the 
tire  of  art  ia-Frcnot,  and  of  Ita  vaxiou* 
tcboolt  down  to  the  preseet  time,  and  Ilka 
others  of  the  course,  wss  Wnttratad  by  pho- 
tographs of  tevexal  of  the  pictures  named. 
Giving  but  hole  spare  to  th*  biography  of 
individual  painters,  It  presented  la  *troag 
relief  tbe  dlstlnguliihlng  rtienraeiliHet  of 
the  work  of  each.  Upon  af  111*1*  th*  (peak** 
dwelt  with  eppreclstlon,  as  tbaaaa  artist 
who  has  truly  lnterprttad  peasant  Urn.  Tb 
the  judgment  of  a  committee  who  related  In 
place  on  exhibition  hi*  lltti*  patten  of  a 
gardener  pruning  a  fruit  tree,  baosoa)  "It 
was  revolutionary,"  aha  referred  with  the 
comment,  "Aad  tbey  read  it  rightly.  If  I 
wished  to  keep  tbe  people  la  dumb  tabattv 
ilon,  I  would  keep  away  from  that*  the  pas- 
ture, of  Mlllaas." 

This  lecture,  at  hat  bean  tald,  wa*  part  of 
th*  recreation  of  the  wan  anas;  aad  we  test 
ouraelve*  fortuast*  In  first  meeting  the 
nbilocophere  at  play,  thus  gradually  arous- 
ing to  the  height*  of  that  upper  ah-  In  which 
they  dwell. 

By  w*y  of  farther  BRparattoaa,  w. 
wtndered  next    morning  to    the    battle 

Eround,  renewed  onr  acquaintance  with  tbe 
llauu-maa,  and  oar  adrtlretwia  both  of 
him  ud  of  the  mitrMeot  lnteriptto*  apoa 
the  pediment    Had  ever  poet  •  happier  la- 


wlth  tbe  comlne  thought,  and  then  began, 
with  much  deliberation,  todlacua  "ths great 
sophist,  tent,    nana*    tenn." 

His  theme  fer  this  dosing  lecture  waa 
Education,  viewed  in  ths  light  of  Plato. 
For  more  than  two  bnun  he  talked  on, 
treating,  not  of  minutlm,  bnt  of  iwntral  prin- 
ciples. First  lstittlng  st  greet  langth  noon 
tbe  necessity  of  physical  health  a*  tbe  in- 
strument of  tbe  soul,  th.  men*  tana  in  eor- 
port  sano,  be  laid  down  the  principle  of 
regular,  gradual  mental  advancement,  de- 
livering, by  the  way,  a  tremendous  philippic 
upon  "cramming.' 

Dr.  Jones,  it  should  be  understood,  though 
a  practldnr  pbysiclsn,  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  making  *  special  study 
of  Plato  and  bit  philosophy .  Hit  wide  repu- 
tation aa  *  proficient  in  thlt  line  Impresses 
one  as  well  deserved:  be  himself,  It  Is  plain, 
is  thoroughly  imbned  with  ths  spirit  of  tbe 
author.  It  was  indeed  almost  amusing  to 
note  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between 
hit  own  utterances  and  his  numerous  read- 
ings from  Plato.  So  similar  was  the  style, 
so  thorough  tbe  unity  of  sentiment,  that 
one's  only  guide  was  hit  difference  of  man- 
ner In  ipeaxlng  and  In  reeding. 

Throughout  the  address  wa*  delivered  and 
heard  with  intenn  interest.  Once  or  twice 
a  gleam  of  humor  shot  across  ths  line  of 
thought.  For  Instance,  in  contrasting  those 
two  clause  of  nature  in  which  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  predominate  la  extreme, 
tbe  lecturer  was  for  s  moment  at  lost  for  a 
phrase.  "The  two,"  eald  be,  "are  equally 
bad,  the  wholly  seosoout  aad  the  abstractly 
aoper-aensuoDs;  the  one  la  the  Impiety 
of  tbe  natural  man,  the  other  tbe" — after 
some  moments  pause  be  ended — "the 
evil  of  the  reclnse."  Then,  Judge 
Hoar,  wboee  eye  hed  been  tparkling  during 
tbe  pause,  but  wbo  had  patiently  waited 
until  the  sentence  was  ended,  leaned  for- 
ward and  quietly  said:  "tbe  unnatural**** 
of  the  pious  man."  Th*  aptness  of  the  cor- 
rection, ao  perfect  In  Its  antithesis,  created  a 
general  laogb  ud  drew   an  appreciative 


ipinUoa  than  Emerson  wW  he  wrote  tboeo  •»»•  J™" ,,VM1Jhe1  «^eJTot,u"/ ,. 
ringing  lines?  Standing  at  the  water'*  tdg»  Jo  th*  Impartial  observer,  which  "*sn* 
lust  shove  th*bridaw7w*  tried  an  nlctnaa  of  conn* your  corraepondent,  the  lecture  It- 
that! u^ora1u*.cenV wbu^tha  iaSSSS  "'I ,™  b*IdlT  ol. m0™,  l"ar~t  thmn  "» 
ftrmerTind^eptrSireiutyw^  f,0..1™*  1°  *"  J",KA,cotVl*m.d'  "If- 
then,  ud  the  two  British  soldiers,  at  whose  g™  »«•  ■»»  •»<•  then  rabred  from  his 
qnletgnvewe  have  to  often  looked  with  b"l'!i?,01whlch  'L ""  MMl,J  dropped^ to 
mingled  pity  and  horror,  lay  dylag  ea  th*  remember  bit  e.ghty  yeart,  ud  yet  note  hit 
iround.    Tie  *ffort  wa*  a  illun.     Da  ^".f1  '**dlnese;  to  tee  the  occaalonal  un- 


bending—not  •  smile— of  the  lines  of  his 
Ation  or 
,wmlngfrom    mem;  to  watcn  nut  reabody,  about 
thecJdMuss'bshlndustomuss  beeid*  hit    "«,  but  able  to  follow_  the  learned  speaker 


what  we  would,  she  •oftly  lanring  rlvat  sag-    K™?-.  . 

gceted  Tbore.u  in  hie  boat  gUdiac  dan  la     *J«;  *"=»  '>?™l  appreciation  or  amuse- 
._..»» — .w^ 1 — front     ment;  to  watch  Mist  Peabody,  about  a*  old 


gentle  current,  ud  Hawthorne  con 
heold  Mans*  behind  ottoman  bee.—  — 

river  of  peace  snd   quietness."      Nw*  at    wlth   twl«>  *»•  ease  of  many  younger  11*- 
—    teiiera;  to  tee  her,  in  her  absorbed  interest. 


Imagination'!  loudest  call  would  th*  gar*  «•»••».  »  .•"  J".  »  ««  absorbed  bitertet, 
bytbeiton*wallglT*upltt  dead,  aor  the  romp  ing  her  bonnet  aud  white  curls  wltb- 
broni*  farmer  come  dowa  from  his  pedeael  ont  the  least  consciousness,  of  her  move- 
to  "fin  tbe  ahot  beard  round  the  world."  ments;  to  observe  the  varying  expreatlout  of 
We  gave  U  up.  We  tartwadand  ourtsJv*.  ths  others  the  keen  watchfulness,  ths 
totb.iw*etinflBeae*  of  the  summer  day.  wrapt  Mtisfsction,  tb*  guarded  datrast.  to* 
Preaentlv  rowln*  oa  the  river,  la  th*  shad*  co°1  weighing  of  statement*,  the  positive 
of  lb.  tall  fringed  gram  which  Thoreaa  and  dissent,  on  one  face  and  another;  all  tblt 
to  love,  nleklnx  tb*  fngnat  lily  hods,  not-  »"  weU  worth  doing  ud  remembering. 
Ins  the  tteadv  nDrUbtnem  of  th*  y*Uow  The  utual  couTerastloa  after  the  Iscturs 
n«U  UleiaiStheblneepU*.  of  th*  pick-  «•  tbi.  tim*  aomewbat  shortened.  "A* 
JnT wtwJ«t£Tlid "^^narritartl*.  •»  «~,aJl  «»Tinc*I."  tald  Mr.  AJeott,- 
wbo,  from  a  tunny  floating  lag,  etntehat  ****1\  convicted,  perhape  wa  but  a*  trail 
their  little  yellow  striped  head*  with  deep  adjoam  at  oaea. 

suspicion  of  our  movemesn,  ud  we  earn-  ft)  feast  day  waa  B*  DeCTh*  schcoi 

forubly  mused  that  though  they  might  ast  dosing  on  tb*  *v*alng  of  th*  18th,  wttk  a 

recognize  kinship,  they  aad  weudDlogaaa*  ferew«U  addraa  by   Mr.  Alcott.      At  tb* 

were   the   tre*    philosophers— give   us  th*  Ust  sessions  tb*  writer  was   unfortunately 

summer  sun  aad  w*  would  ask  no  more.  unable  to  be  present;  aad  again    ualortn- 
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oonly,  tha  hrl*bt  aaggaatloa  of  on  caatte- 
maa,  tiat  air.  Aiaoa  aboold  auka  hbi  <ara- 

*«11  XldlMl   a  <Ut  «utl<i,    lor   tba   ktMil 

o>  Ukm  was  weald  Ware  baton  Batardaj 
•nolag ,  and  tbaa  rapaat  It  tor  the  oUera, 

wu  eoc  earjtad  am. 

W.  eadentaixl  the  place  ere  already  pre- 
lected tat  a  (tartar  eoeoel  md 
la  f  act,  at  tato  Terj  « 


peered  with  leqelrlee  aeoet  aaxt  year. 

Bow  much  rood  aae  baaa  inonnalbjWi. 
lat  vieer  heed*  decide.  K  to  awakes  fee* 
iatereat,  amoaattaf  eeaietlfltee  eJaaeet  a» 
eotbaalarra,  ia  a  apiritaal  peJloaopbr,  la 
taeee  days  wee*  matter  aaaau  trlojapaea  t, 
baa  *ood,  thaa  food  ha*  aartalaly  baaa 
deoe.  For  tba  fart— way,  Ooaaacd  la  a 
baaaiifal  aad  famoaa  tan,  aad  la  her* 
heeo  there  la  alaaaaat  la  reeaeraeer. 


(30)    Spgfield,    Ms. 
Aug.    23,    1879. 

©It*  K*  pttlrltratt. 
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»rt«  of  lu  -TMtw-PlatB.   f*r    Uiltwr 
Tmis 

From  Oar  f  pedal  OoftfWutoat. 

Concord,  Tuesday,  August  19. 
Bo  much  intsrest  It  shows  and  so  many  oaes- 
Uons  an  asked  la  regard  to  tba  aaw  "acboei  of 
phObaopby  aad  liuratora"  that  baa  Joatvloaad 
Ita  doon  ban,  that  patbapa  tba  simplest  mod* 
pi  mstdng  tba  public  laqalaitlraaaai  half-way 
la  to  damta  a  eolamn  or  two  la  your  Journal  to 
ita  part  aad  fntur*.  Ta*  Bapublicaa  aad  tta 
eonaflpoi)dafita  have  already  done  aaocb  to  soak* 
ita  tru*  character  known,  aad  taa  raporta  ia  aba 
Boatoa  Adrartlaar  hava  baaa  esnemlly  ire* 
from  error,  exaggeration  or  dlaparagafnaat. 
Tbaae  nporta  hare  been  law,  however,  aor  waa 
It  desired  by  tba  managers  of  tba  aebool  that 
tbey  ibonld  be  frequent  or  foil.  Anything  Ilka 
a  daily  report  of  what  waa  taking  plaoa 
would,  ia  fact,  bara  interfered  serious- 
ly with  tba  dealgB  of  tba  aebool  aad 
with  Ita  peculiar  course  of  Instruction.  Thai 
waa  largely  conversational ;  and  eonreraatioa,  to 
be  continued  day  ai  ter  day  .moat  not  be  reported 
la  the  newspapers.  Tba  question  waa  raiaad  la 
the  faculty  at  one  time,  whether  It  would  not  be 
best  to  have  an  official  stenographer  to  take 
down  and  preaerra  what  waa  spoken;  bat  this 
was  Defalked,  aa  InTolring  a  large  expanse  for 
what  might  be  a  very  doubtful  good.    Eras  tba 

Ereeene*  of  a  stenographer  who  doaa  not  print 
la  note*  la  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  convar- 
aaiLon;  and  this  entire  freedom  waa  desired  aad 
maintained  from  first  to  last,— without  a  dispose 
and  almost  without  waarlnaaa.  Tba  soundness, 
brilliancy  and  courteey  of  tba  conversation  war* 
a  perpetual  surprise  to  visitor*,  and  an  Sgi  see  ills 
die  appointment  area  to  tba  projectors  of  tba 
aebool.  It  bad  hardly  baaa  thought  poaatbl* 
that  the  disputant,  the  Philistine  and  the  bora 
could  be  so  effectively  ahnt  out  from  thle  saw 
aeadamy,— y*t  tba  fact  waa  done,  the  mercy 
granted.  It  waa  a  fulfilment  In  tba  spiritual 
sense,  of  tba  Spanish  sailor's  prayer  to  Oar 
lady;— 

"Trota  beraOo  torse 
And  Turkish  Most*. 
B**r  of  the  Sea, 
Oenttallarlel 
Denver  seal'' 
Another  year,  perhaps,  these  talkative  peeta  of 
serious  companionship,  with  their  "tombl*  •*» 
ginea  of  colloquial  oppression,"   may  Invade  tba 
peaceful   seclusion  of   the   Orchard  House,  aad 
'•blunted  dullness,"  as  Dr  Bolmaa says,  no  longer 
"terebrata  ia   vain,"— but  tba  past,  at  least,  la 
eecure.    The   Concord    school  baa  won  Ita  posi- 
tion, and  does  not  need,  if  ever  It  did,  to  defend 
Itself  against  the  stupid  aad  tba  scornful:— 
"Ho,  u  was  bullded  far  from  aeoldaat; 

It  smfTen  not  in  Tolling  pomp,  nor  rails. 
TJnder  the  blow  of  thralled  dLsooaton*. 

V  hereto  tbe  lnvMag  tuns  ear  fsshioa  oallt: 
It  fears  net  rSaitcat/s,  that  herette, 

Which  works  an  leases  of  shert-aambared  hoars; 
J3*t  all  alee*  stands  bageiy  peibae, 
.  That  tt  nor  grew*  with  heel,  aar  drowns  with  shaw- 
ers.M 

Fo  people  have  baaa  mora  surprieod  at  tba  rno- 
•assof  tbaaobool  thaa  tba  ettixen*  of  Coooord.al- 
saost  without  exception.  They  ware  prepared  to 
pity  *r  laegb  at  Its  faUnre.-bai  they  bad    little 


bop*  that  tt  would  come  to  anything.  Probably 
tbar*  war*  only  three  parsons  la  tba  sows— air 
Jaiaott.  bUss  rSaaodr   east    aU_JJaobora-wn*. 


•Watt  lalatbt*  want  wwj  ttwsjc,  asm 
war*  eoafidfot  that  It  woOd  b*  ae«oo:plL>hed. 
Mr  Emery  of  IUl&olf  cams  ic  June,  with  hie 
tamilv.  end  added  a  relnioroement  to  the  rsm- 
•oa  of  belisvere;  while  Mr  Exer^on,  rbly.'ng 
apoa  the  seruranoes  of  bis  two  friend*,  ynre'the 
•Isn  hit  beet  vlshee,  and  Prot  PeJrre  of  Cem- 
aridice  bed  a  reoeroas  truet  in  its  aocomplUb- 
aosnt,  kin  Cbeney,  too,  of  old  tlm*  a  dHcIple 
of  Mr  Aloott  and  Margaret  Foliar,  saw  ao  r**~ 
aon  to  doubt  that  the  thing  could  b*  done.  At 
tbe  West,  Dr  Jonee  and  ktr  Harris  "took  stock" 
In  tba  enterprise;  which  was  planned  In  tbe 
aarwy  days  of  last  winter  and  announced  to  the 

Cblic  by  circular  early  In  the  spring.  Keoponsee 
ran  to  corns  In  with  the  birds  and  liuwera, 
and  by  th*  mlddl*  of  June  It  waa  known  to  the 
projectors  of  the  school  that  it  woold  nut  lack 
for  pupils.    Tbey  also  knew,— what  the  general 


public  and  the  Little  world  of  Concord  bad  no 
means  of  knowing,—  that  lb*  course  of  lurtruc* 
tlon  end  the  Instructors  themselves  bad  been  so 
well  choten  that  no  failure  on  that  *:de  \r\t  to 
be  feared.  Meantime  tbe  curious  kept  Inquir- 
ing "how  many  pupils  had  registered,"  and 
*'wbere  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  pay  ax- 
pen&e*,"  and  whether  tbe  whole  thine,  after  all, 
was  not  a  deJuiion  and  a  snare.  Tn*  faithful 
pofifiefised  their  souls  in  patience;  fitted  op 
their  school -room,  prepared  their  lecturea,  an* 
gaj-ed  boarding'plaoee  for  their  pupils,  and 
serenely,  but  wltli  some  cariosity,  awaited  tbe 
issue.  It  was  uncertain  what  kind  of  students 
would  present  themselree,  aor  quit*  clear  bow 
the  profobsora  and  lecturer*  would  "hitch 
horses"  together.  For  the  moat  part  these  last 
were  personal  friends,  however,  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  one  anotber,  and  not  so  anxious  to 
make  a  reputation  aa  to  stand  by  aarb  other  in 
the  work  they  bad  undertaken.  The  opening- 
day  came  at  last,  and  when  It  ended,  after  a 
conversation  of  Mr  Alcott'e  and  a  lecture  of 
Mrs  Cheney's,  with  th*  colloquial  aoeompany- 
log,  It  waa  clear  to  all  present  who  had  eipe- 
rlenc*  in  such  matters  that  the  school  would 
"go."  For,  aa  soon  a*  tbe  old  admiral  hoisted 
his  signal  for  engagement,  vessel  after  Teasel 
of  the  colloquial  fleet  fell  Into  line  with  beauti- 
ful precision,  and  there  waa  sea-room  for  all  tbe 
maneuver*  of  shlp-of-tbe-lin*.  frigate,  brig, 
barqu*,  steamer,  sloop  and  gunboat,  each  ac- 
cording to  Its  kind.  Or  to  change  tba  figure,— 
"So  b*d  h*  seen  in  fair  CsatUe, 

The  yonth  is  gutter  lag  •qtaadrons  suui ; 
BnddtD  th*  flying  }*an*t  wheel 
AnJ  bail  the  u*i peeled  dart." 
For  to  Mr  Alcott'e  well-remembering  aar  the 
conversation  bad  tbe  true  ring,  as  In  tba  days 
when  Margaret  Fuller  and  Emeraon,  Parker  and 
Lowell  and  Frederlka  Bremer  teased  the  ball  to 
and  fro  In  the  Boston  gatherings  of  the  later 
transcendental  times  thirty  years  ago  or  more. 
The  manner  waa  different,  the  atmosphere  had 
changed,  but  tbe  inbetance  of  th*  conversation 
waa  there.  And  among  tba  newcomers  wore 
acme  who  brought  with  them  a  alngular  conver- 
aatlonal  facility,  adapting  itself  readily  to  each 
subject  aa  It  arose,  and  rinding  the  right  word 
for  each.  Tbl*  waa  especially  true  of  Prof 
Harris,  Dr  Kidney  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr  Emery. 
Mr  Emerson,  though  present,  said  nothing,  nor 
did  be  afterward  take  part  axcept  to  read  a 
poem  of  bbakespeare  at  hi*  own  boose.,  and  hla 
lecture  on  Memory.  Bnt  ha  want  frequently. 
listened  with  hi*  wise  smile,  and  gave  to  the  ac- 
complished fact  Its  first  recognition.  Other* 
followed  where  be  led,  until,  about  too  days  ago, 
tbe  last  skeptic  gave  way,  and  Conoord  joined 
In  a  general  oration  is  honor  of  what  It  bad  ex- 
pected to  chuckle  or  mourn  over  as  a  fiasco. 
Borne  of  tbe  doubting  Thomas**  and  railing 
Rabshakehs  prudently  left  home  for  a  while, 
that  tbeir  change  of  countenance  might  be  leaa 
noticeable  to  themselves  and  others.  But  next 
year  tbey  will  all  with  one  consent  desire  the  re- 
turn of  tbe  philosopher*. 

In  considering  the  plana  for  another  year,  the 
main  features  of  tbe  system  adopted  have  been 
brought  well  into  view.  It  baa  been  decided  to 
make  the  school  distinctively  one  of  philosophy, 
using  literature  orly  aa  Ita  vehicle  nnd  adjunct, 
and  dispensing  with  science  a*  commonly  ender- 
stood.  A  few  lectoree  will  be  given  next  year. 
perhaps,  to  show  tbe  relation  which  natural 
science  bears  to  philosophy,  but  the  whole  field 
of  empirical  and  phenomenal  Investigation  will 
be  left  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  It.  Neither 
did  it  eeem  acceptable  to  the  founder*  of  the 
school  to  let  in  teachers  of  tbe  so-c&lled  pocitive, 
or  cosmic  or  evolutional  philosophy.  This 
way  of  thinking  waa  thought  to  find  Its  refuta- 
tion and  solution  in  the  more  spiritual  pbiloeo- 
phy  taught  by  Mr  Alcott,  Dr  J  once,  Prof  Har- 
ris, etc.;  and  It  was  not  deemed  best  to  Intro- 
duce a  rftfnted  or  a  warmly-disputed  proposition 
into  tbe  course  of  instruction.  Some  Idea  of  the 
syetem  atctuaUy  followed  this  year  may  be 
gslned  from  Mr  Emery's  list  of  the  hubjecta 
treated  by  lecture  and  conversation  tn  th*  whole 
flv*  weeks,  during  which  he  presided  aa  director 
of  tba  achooL    Tbie  Hat  at  a*  follow*;— 

aw***  a>  »g/  W.T.  SMi-   LBmsuw- 

•opLic*l  auovtng  <Hff«»  trr-m  sJI  ether  form*  eg 
koottitf.  Tt>*dv*  laiBltaOtts  of  tb*  mind.  X  Ta* 
dtKoverr  of  U>*  fin*  prlndpl*  and  tt*  rTw*1ia  t* 
th*  onIret»*.  3.  Fat*  aod  fre*Oomt  4.  !••  eon- 
•cioua  »rrt  ueeostviou  fln<t  prlmelpl*  in  rekUle*  a* 
hntuaut  ill*,    s.  Th*  Mraoioaarv  of  Ood.    e.  Tb*  las- 

inortiiL'tyef  tb*  ion!.  7.  Physiological  prrehology. 
a  Tbe  m«-tto*i  of  study  of  rp*ml*ii»*  rti1lnrrp*y. 
fi.  AJt,  rrllgion  and  philosophy  ta  relation  %•  «aca 
otter  and  to  man.    lu.  Th*  dWscate. 

Ltcwrtt  fy  J.Brtmton  Alcott :  1.  Waloosae  aad 
I 'Ian  of  fntur*coav*rmtiott.  2.  Tba  powate  of  ta* 
person  in  tbe  tleaosodrng  seaj*.  3.  Tba  earn*  la  lb* 
avKfEJlng  icala.  a.  Looaraallan.  6.  Th*  p*w**s  of 
perforality  In  detail.  *.  The  origin  ef  *vil  T.  Tba 
lajoe  Into  svlL  *.  Tb*  return  from  tbe  laps*  <ta* 
.Atootiuentv.  9.  ffT**dom,  laps*,  inaat*  Ideas,  atla. 
ia.  Valedlciory. 

L*ctvrt$  by  Dr  B.  A*.  JtMtes ;    1.  General 

of  the  Flatoott)  pbllo^rphy.  2.  Tke  apakogy  ef  Bo- 
eratea.  3.  The  Platonic  l<iaaof  chorcb  aod  caaSa.  C 
Tba  lmBortaiiry  of  thaaool.  I.  Ramtoiaoraoa  as  r*- 
Uted  to  the  pr*-*iiiteDc*  of  Ih*  loni.  «.  fie  ailst 
•uc*.  7.  Tb*  bninan  b*dy.  A  Th*  isfblla  *. 
The  maWrtal  body.     10.    Sdaoatlaau 

L>-ctvrt»  ty  Afrs  *.  D.  Chmuy  ■  1.  Tb*  general 
subject  ef  art,  X  Or**k  art.  8.  Early  lualan  art. 
4.  Italian  art,  6.  Ulcaaal  Angalo.  a  Bpankah  art. 
7.  German  art.  I.  AJbert.  I>ur*r.  ft,  iSanob  art. 
10.  Cost  empefmsreeas  art. 

Ltct*T€$  b\D.  A.  Wmtwm :  1.  Bed*)  g«a>*ahi  and 
teitar*.  2.  Th*  aaUon.  3.  Individ *ails*l  ■•***>- 
UUeai  princlpra.  4.  FshDo  «Wlj*4ioo.  ft,  »o*> 
treigrty.    a.  Asaohttlsm  crewaed  aa4  snerwema*. 

7.  E(pr»*»nUUon.  S.  Hlgkl*.  ft.  Th*  WT\ **[!*•  w£ 
liberty.    10,    Tb*  pollUoaJ  -plrtt  of  *T*. 

LtcturtMbrnPfc/B^jmrnSkrakr^t;  L  IdaaJtty  ha 
sd*DO*.    2.  Coccioioay. 

liy  r.  W.  Bin.jins^:  1.  Ta*  birth  *f  Amarloaw 
iltsratur*.     2.  Lllaraiai*  In  *  rwymbUe. 

H}/  Thomas  £Mrvid«m-  T  T*-T  tlltiry  sf  ftlbSD* 
a*  ravaaiad  In  ha  tepograpay  aad  ■*■■■***..  ft. 
Th*  asm*Leaatla**d. 

Hw  MrMmenm:    I.  Heaaovy. 

By  Mr  AVsahom :    I.    Boeial 
thropy  and  public  ebarltis*. 

By  J?rr  Dr  C.  A.  Bmioi       ' 

By  B.  O   O.  Biol*      l. 
maaaesrlpt*. 
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Hex*,  It  will  be  see*,  war*  fly*  ooaraes  of  warn 
lecture*  each,  for  tba  first  At*  day*  of  tb*  weak; 
daring  five  week*;  while  tba  sixth  day.  moralag 
and  af tarnooa.wa*  devoted  to  ftaa  sao**  Uetnraft, 

mostly  coupled  In  pair*.  Th*  rx*rr# s  of  lectarej 
(with  exception  of  Hra  Cheney 'a,  which  war*  hi* 
toiical  and  biogTaphical)  were  distinctly  phila- 
sopblcal,  while  th*  single  lecture*  aad  pals* 
were  either  literary  or  general  la  their  charac- 
ter. Mr  Blake's  readings  dlaclo**d  not  only  th* 
admirable  poetic  style  of  Thoraaa,  bat  also  hla 
peculiar  philosophy,  which  waa  awentially  re- 
ligious In  1U  character,  though  not  to  accord**** 
with  any  of  th*  sects.or  evea  of  th*  great  work!'' 
faitba.  Prof  Pelrae'a  lectures  were  also  religion* 
quit*  m  much  aa  scientific  or  pbJloaopbic;  and 
through  most  of  tbe  exercises  of  tb*  •ebool  thare 
shone  forth  a  religion*  earneetn***  aad  aathuaV 
asm.  This  waa  quit*  aa  perceptible  In  tbe  dis- 
tinctively transcend  en  t&l  eaaays  of  Mr  Bateraoa 
and  Dr  Bartol,  a*  It  waa  la  the  dlacoaaioa*  by 
Dr  Jones,  Prof  Harrl*.  Mr  AJoott,  Mis*  Peahodv 
and  others  on  tbe  peraoaallty  of  God.  Tat  all 
varletle*  of  creed  were  probably  represented  la 
the  school,  as  w*r*  also  all  parts  of  tb*  country 
except  th*  extreme  Boeth.  Two  ladles  troan 
Virginia  cam*  th*  last  weak,  and,  a  iittl*  b*fort 
them,  a  lady  from  Kentucky,  who  bad  been  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Concord  at  tba  opening  of 
Ok*  school. 

Tb*  whole  number  of  parsons  who  attended  oak* 
or  mora  sessions  of  tb*  school  waa  b*twa*a  330 
and  400.  T wen  ty-eigb  t  oours*  tickets  war*  leaned , 
of  which  27  wen  used ;  aboot  90  complimentary . 
course  ticket*,  of  which  perhaps  15  war*  aaad, 
and  about  1160  alagl*  ticket*  were  luoad  aai 
naed.  Tba  average  attarjdaac*  of  stodeota  waa 
about  40;  of  atndenta  and  faculty  about  45,  bat 
at  Mr  Emerson's  lecture  160  were  present,  add 
at  several  of  tb*  other  sessions  mora  than  70. 
As  the  Advertiser  baa  spoken  not  quit*  correctly 
concerning  tba  financial  arrangements  of  tb* 
school,  It  may  be  well  to  stabs  what  th***w*r*> 
Tbe  estimate*  of  Ita  receipts,  before  it  opened, 
ranged  from  *450,  with  a  minimum  of  SOpuplle, 
to  £760,  with  a  maximum  of  60  paplls.  without 
30  at  least,  It  was  decided  not  to  open  tb*  eebeoi, 
and  beyond  60  tbe  managers  did  not  care  to  go. 
It  waa  from  th*  first  proposed  to  pay  tb*  lectur- 
ers $10  for  each  exercise  of  the  80  which  war* 
arranged  for;  bat,  In  case  the  receipt*  fell  b*r 
low  J 000,  certain  lecturers  wer*  to  rsoslvw  aa 
compensation,  and  others  less  than  th*  stipulated 
sum.  In  fact,  tbe  receipts  amounted  to  mora 
than  $700,  aad  every  lecture  waa  paid  for  at  tba 
agreed  price  of  »10,  or  8010  in  ali.  Tba  other 
current  expense*  of  the  school  for  flv*  weeks, 
exclusive  of  rent  of  buildings,  war*  about  SAO, 
of  which  about  9'M  went  for  printing,  postage 
and  ad«*rtl*ing.  Bo  elmpl*  an  affair  U  It,  In  a 
town  like  Concord,  to  found  and  malntala  a  saav 
mer  school.  At  this  rate,  yon  a**,  It  could  ba 
continued  through  tbe  year  of  40  weeks  for  leas 
thaa  WOOD. 

A  aoastaat  aebool  at  not  proposed,  bet  la  Jury, 
USO,  th*  tummar  term  will  b*  opened  again,  to 
eontinne  four  or  flv*  veeks  aa  may  hereafter  b* 
determined.  Probably  the  term  will  be  fire 
weeks,  and  the  courses  of  lectures  arranged  In 
sets  of  eve.  The  a  hole  =cmbnr  of  *xe.tvi*e«4  1* 
that  case  would  be  15,  or  11  In  each  week, 
emitting  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  but 
holding  a  class  each  Saturday  morning.  Prof 
Harris  aiii  perhape  some  others  will  be  asked  to 
give  two  courses  of  five  lecture*  each;  and  Mr 
Alcott,  Air  WasFon,  Ur  Soyder  of  St  Louis  and 
Dr  Kidney  of  Minnesota  will  probably  be  asked 
to  give  clnple  courses  of  five.  Other  persons 
will  be  e>ked  to  give  two  lecture*  each,  and  still 
others  one  lecture  or  reading;  and  amoog  the 
name*  propoeed  are  those  of  Mrs  Cheney  .Mrs 
Julie,  Ward  Hone,  Miss  Anna  Bracken,  Eliot 
Cabot,  Prof  Peirce,  C.  6.  Peirce,  Dr  Hedge,  Prof 
Hyatt,  etc.  Mr  Kmersoa  and  Dr  liartol  and  Mr 
Blake  will  of  cocrs*  be  atked  to  read  next  year, 
and  it  Is  proposed  to  bar*  two  readings  from 
Thoreau  tc&tead  of  on*.  Bat  all  thes*  mature 
of  detail  are  still  to  be  passed  apoa  by  the  fac- 
ulty, after  which,— perhaps  In  September,  a 
short  account  of  the  school  will  b*  printed,  and 
the  announcements  for  next  year  officially  mads. 
The  class**  will  meet  next  year  at  tb*  Orchard 
House,  but  perhape  to  a  email  ball  built  far  tba 
purpose  near  tb*  present  school -rooms. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


A  BRIEF  REBUKE  OP    MIL    WASBOR >  XJDCTTJRES, 

Mr.  Wesson  began  with  saying  that  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  Individualism,  that  society  is 
only  ao  abstraction,  that  there  ia  do  auch  en- 
tity, but  only  individuals  ;  and  tbe  moral  out- 
come of  Individ ualiam,  its  law,  la  complete 
isolation  ;  or  tbe  right  of  tbe  individual*  to 
beltfdasM. 

There  ia,  on  the  other  band,  a  doctrine  of 
Socialism,  vis.:  that  society  ia  an  organic  en- 
tity, and  individuals  have  no  righta,  but  only 
society  ha*  rights;  and  that  individual*  are 
mere  ioatromeDlalitiea  who  must  sacrifice 
themaalsai  to  It 

But  there  i*  another  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Wesson  intimsted  that  he  was  going  to  posto- 
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late  aa  the  foundation  of  all  he  waa  going  to 
say  in  this  coarse  of  lecturea,  namely  :  that 
society  and  individuality  are  the  poles  of  ooe 
comprehensive  entity  and  presuppose  each 
other.  But  for  the  pre-existing  social  whole, 
not  sd  individual  could  be  born  and  fully  de- 
veloped; and  without  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduality, tbe  organic  growth  and  civilisation 
of  society  as  a  whole  coo  Id  aot  take  place.  In 
developing  this  view  he  said  nature  contained 
a  wonderful  symbol  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Chaa. 
Darwin,  in  hie  voyage  of  exploration,  came 
upon  an  animal  which  had  the  form  of  a 
stem  out  of  which  budded,  as  in  the  coral, 
numerous  individuals,  each  ooe  bavins;  a 
mouth  and  digestive  organs  of  its  own  ;  but, 
unlike  the  coral,  the  organ  of  circulation, 
the  heart,  the  nervous  ganglion,  aod  tbe  ova, 
indispensable  to  reproduction,  were  all  in  the 
stem.  This  marvelous  being  waa  a  symbol 
of  society  and  of  individuality  in  their  living 
relation.  As  far  as  man  is  body  this  is  obvi- 
ously a  perfect  snalogue.  The  human  body 
is  one  putting  forth  the  generations  in  space 
and  time  •*  buds — snd  behind  or  pervading 
the  human  body,  is  ooe  generic  soul  coeval, 
with  it,  which  gives  the  ideals  and  law*  that 
the  individual*  all  share  aod  by  which  thaw 
sre  perfected  mora  or  less.  It  is  th*  faoedosi 
of  the  seal  of  humanity  to  femd  aad  d*v*io*> 
and  perfect  the  individual  ilia*  which  bod 
from  it  and  are  perfected  in  their  individual- 
ity, in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  whist) 
society  del oea'aod  fulfils  its  owa  raUtiosss  to 
it.  The  more  maluplex  the  ralstiosk*,  taw 
richer  the  individualities  hwuaas.  Aa  iaatt- 
vidoal  at  birth  L*  without  self-help.  II  1st 
cltme  be  woold  die  out  of  hi*  body  at  casoa. 
If  he  is  to  live,  It  W  by  uioistratiosj  ef  saolh- 
er,  father  aod  other  memh**rs  of  the  faaaily, 
who  all  conspire  to  help  him  Into  sensaooa 
perception  aod  muscular  power.  Id  she  first 
place,  and  into  his  Intellectual  aad  moral 
coriscioueness  alao — not  wholly  in  himself,  hat 
in  his  environment  is  the  food  of  hi*  life. 
Nor  is  even  the  family  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  individual.  Indi- 
viduals hare  a  possible  development  beyond 
the  family  sphere  of  relation — and  the  wariest, 
composed  of-  individual  families  comes  to 
meet  these  larger  potentialities  of  the  indi- 
vidual aod  help  him  to  conaciousneavof  wider 
relation*;  aod  farther  developing  him  by  na- 
tional idea*  aod  law*  subordinating  tbe  fam- 
ily and  defining  tbe  limitations  of  its  claims 
on  him,  thereby  giving  him  freedom  to  fulfil 
national  duties,  at  the  same  time  keeping  tbe 
family  rinuoue  in  its  own  sphere  aod  not  al- 
lowing it  to  narrow  itself  to  a  petty  despotism. 
Tbe  nstional  whole  baa  ita  own  eeo'i- 
bilityassuch — which  enlarge*  aod  lifts  op 
the  individuals  to  the  power  of  subordinating 
the  fsniily  ioterest  to  the  national  welfare  and 
defence.  But  the  nation  will  either  enlarge 
and  perfect  the  individual  or  vitiate  him  ac- 
.cording  as  it  ia  looked  at  as  parents]  or  tyran- 
nic*!. He  who  says:  "My  country  right  or 
wrong,"  equally  vitiates  himself  and  injure* 
hie  country.  The  social  whole  of  humanity 
has  in  It  the  centre  of  life  aod  power  of  re- 
production, air.  Wesson  illustrated  every 
step  of  his  wsy  by  appeals  to  the  experieace 
and  •elf-conacio naneas  of  his  audi  torn,  whoa* 
countenance*  gave  him  a  responaivw  js*  tb 
every  statement  as  he  illustrated  how  the  mu- 
tual obligation*  of  the  family,  when  fulfilled, 
give  to  society  th*  content  of  p**raatal,  filial 
and  fraternal  virtue;  aod  the  matual  obUga* 
tion*  of  the  individual  aod  the  nation  lifted 
the  fraternal  affection  into  tb*  breadth  *f  pa- 
triot i-m;  also  how  the  lanrer  relation  of  tb* 
Individual  to  humanity,  maks  patriotism  It- 
self minister  to  the  width  of  humanity,  while 
humanity,  nationality  aod  family  senlioMnai 
become  in  their  torn  the  several  Biauatara  of 
a  noble  Indlvldoallty. 

Mr.  Wesson*  next  lecture  waa  Natural 
Structure,  which  he  showed  logrow  a*  inevita- 
bly as  the  family  out  of  the  aottl  nstur*  of 
roan,  aod  to  administer  to  his  individuality 
what  woold  still  farther  elevate  the  charac- 
ter. 

Another  lecture  showed  that  th*  natioa 
owsd  to   the  individual*,   and  families   that 
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eempoeed  e  aossrasasaal  Un  aiaoa  ft  hu  a 
mora]  aersoaalitv. 

Later  reclame  dleoooreed  forms  of  got«- 
mcDt  ud  their  oomperetive  validity.  A  front 
deal  was  said  of  the  orisjia  and  growth  of  oar 
form  of  fOTvnuacat. 

Another  lecture  showed  that  the  nation 
owed  iu  Individuals  edocation — and  since  the 
sovereifntv  U  ia  the  voter* — It  vu  lodiepata- 
ble  that  they  efaoold  be  adoeated  to  exercise 
it  oa  eats  tlav  tbs  voters  became  a  hydra- 
beaded  tyrant,  won*  than  a  single-beaded  *r 
raeteoeid  be. 

(32)  Spflfisld   Repub'n 
Sept.    22,    1879# 

X  BMOA'SOS  ALCOTT'S  OaTIHOZK^Y 
m-  II- He  Al<! 

JTrera  Oaf  *  pedal  Oorre>poofteo*. 

Ajtooves,  Monday,  fcVptembV  ■*-'■ 
3oirpb  Cook  tbankett  God  thtseveoinf  tb-u  aa 
(sad  if\>d  t/|N  adttat  v.if  than  before  all  eye*, 
•  rpj-<uk£>  b-llc&Vbufs  ban  been  Impossible  at 
■amy  prtvlody.  time  daring  tbe  laat  23  years.  Tbe 
stiabt  which  a»  moved  tbe  aool  of  tba  sturdy 
ieeturtr  vu  tbat  of  A.  Broonon  Aloott,  tbe  Con- 
e»rd  tare,  itandinf  In  tbe  chapel  of  An. lover 
Bsmloary,  the  repnted  stronghold  of  orthodosy, 
talltlnr,  familiarly  on  toxica  sapr,s8te<J  by  the 
large  audience  of  professors,  student*  and  towns- 
meople  before  bim.  Sir  Cook  and  Prof  Gulliver 
fw bo  presided)  botn  uw  Id  toe  occasion  a  proof 
that  the  transcend  so  talli>iJi  wblcb  baa  made 
Coocnrd  famous  is  at  laat  finding  Its  way  to 
sartbodor  r  louodi,  or  perhaps  ratber  tbat  ortho- 
doxy and  rationalism  are  working  icward  the 
rams  position.  Mr  Cook's'  aim  in  tba  Boston 
jecrares,  as  Is  well  known,  baa  been  to  support 
tba  Evangelical  Christina  claims  by  reasoning 
stated  on  scientific  groan ds  rather  than  revela- 
tion, and  he  now  finds  himself  not  Terr 
Jar  from  Mr  Aloott.  The  latter  la  indeed 
■claimed  as  a  recent  convert  to  orthodoxy;  he  re- 
ferred smilingly  to  this  claim  this  evening,  bat 
did  not  deny  Its  truth.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  years  Lad  brought  eome  changes  In  his 
view*.  The  fundamental  Christian  dogmas  of 
ft  personjii  God  and  tbe  immortality  of  tba  aool 
lie  asserted  with  willing  alacrity  and  energy, 
ftnd  he  seemed  to  aasnme  throughout  that  be 
was  speaking  from  an  orthodox  stand-point. 
ills  explanation  of  the  trinity  was,  however, 
aomswbat  vagne,  and  aeveral  Important  Usees 
nvere  not  touched  opoo,  sacb  u  tbe  divinity  of 
Cbrlet,  tbe  Atonement  and  sternal  ponlahment. 
While  tbe  orthodox  people  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity  are  doobtieaa  justified  In  their  self- 
felicitations  over  this  new  accession,  It  does  not 
follow  tbat  Mr  Aleott  could  secure  tbe  approval 
ot  an  Indian  Ore  bard  council.  He  has  merely 
taken  his  first  degree  in  orthodoxy. 

Mr  Aloott  and  Mr  Cook  both  took  part  that 
eVTCBmf  in  what  the  latter  called  a  "qoestloa- 
b-ex  lecture."  Tbe  two  sees,  so  unlike  in  tem- 
perament, are  both  fine  types  of  manhood  of 
different  stores.  Mr  Aloott  la  the  well-pre- 
served patriarch  with  tall,  slender  figure  and  a 
nimbus  of  white  hair  behind  hie  homely,  b*> 
xJgnant  face,— 

"Tbe  Index  of  a  ntlud  foreear 
veyaaloj  through  slranga  seas  of  thought,  altne,** 
■Ir  Cook,  on  the  other  band,  with  bis  deep 
cheat,  atalwart  frame  and  tbe  glow  of  redundant 
health,  Is  just  in  tbe  prime  of  life,  Stand  anx- 
ious to  be  where  tbe  hottest  fighting  la.  Mr 
Aloott  was  asked  first  to  tell  the  vie wa  of  tbe 
Oeaoord   school  of  philosophy    on    theism,  and 

Iave  a  brief  sketch  of  tbat  enterprise  which  The 
Ispubtkaa  so  wall  chronicled  during  lu  prof- 
ress.  In  enumerating  the  professors,  he  spoke 
erf  Jacksonville,  Hi.,  tba  borne  of  tbe  Platoulat, 
D*  Joans ,  u  a  place  suggestive  of  Athens,  for 
tno  .people  spoke,  if  not  in  Greek,  yet  In  Greek 
thoogbts;  he  characterized  Prof  Harris  ae  a 
tnau  who  bad  mastered  the  mas  ten.  ae  tba 
•chool  usated  of  philosophy,  woich  la  universal 
theology  neceaearUy  entered  Into  tba  discussions 
and  also  theism.  But  by  Ibalin  was  not  mesat 
fnsreiy  pure  theism,  a  belief  la  some  power 
above  as,  not  related  to  ua  nor  presented  to  as 
Id  any  person,  but  a  belief  In  a  God  manifested 
In  humanity  In,  before  and  above  his  works  and 
personal  like  ourselves.  It  was  e  school  of 
Christian  theism.  Prof  Harris,  lu  Mr  Aloott's 
oplaloe,  carries  the  intellect  as  far  as  It  will  go 
ta  the  solution  of  questions,  but  the  heart  U  not 
equally  represented.  He,  however,  accepts  the 
personality  ol  the  absolute,  and  Is  a  Christian 
lfaelst-  Several  questions  concerning  Mr  Aloott's 
own  religions  viewa  brought  oat  lute  res  ting 
ataiemsois.  Any  philosophy,  he  eald,  which 
does  not  accept  pre  jar  ae  Its  basis  Is  false,  for 
tbe  heart  is  deeper  than  the  bead,  and  there  are 
fjaiegorles  of  thought  which  the  reason  Is  unable 
to  express.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
abowa  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  seared 
books  which  various  nations  have  bad. 
stone  has  stated  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  soul 
ao  explicitly,  nor  given  any  evidence  'of  tba  ree- 
avrectlon  of  the  deed  ,bnt  be  who  geve  tbe  Chris- 
tian hope  proved  It  by  experiencing  It  In  his 
own  paison.  An  to  tbe  trinity,  every  person 
erill  find  on  self-examlnatloc  tbat  be  Is  himself 
a  trinity,  bts  nature  confining  tbe  three  ettri- 
trate  of  affection,  reason  and  will,  each  of  which 
fa  aaoeesary  to  tbe  other  two.  With  two 
ewaaten  yon  oan  aolve  nothing;  yon  most  have 
a  copula.  Out  of  and  above  theee  attributes  ts 
that  of  love,  which  is  the  hlgheet  trait  of  tba 
Godhead,  and  wblcb  relatee  as  to  something 
above  ourselves.  U  we  are  made  lb  God's  Image 
ha  must  be  threefold  also.  Unltariaalsm  tries 
to  solve  lu  problem  with  only  two  ooontare.  If 
orthodoxy  bad  always  Was  taught  re  tt  Is 
taaawt  to-aay.  than  would   save  bean  aa  t>  n> 
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trtme  vim  of  50  years  age-  Is  is  aot  guise 
abreast  with  orthodox?  now,  bat  Is  toredleg  that 
*rsy.  vYiihla  M  years  more,  tae  beet  UaltarJ- 
aa^m  will  have  Wen  abeoreed  by  erfhodoxy 
aid  the  rest  will  neve  drifted  to  aosnnrhlns; 
eroree,  which  is  not  L'eJiariantssn.  The  Free  se- 
Jiglous  association  b  to  be  short-lived,  bet  baa 
stot  bees  without  Its  good  results. 

Several  of  tbe  qaestions  related  so  Mr  Alootfa 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mr  Fmsrssa,  Tba  fasoiV 
■ier  story  of  his  Uterary  habJta,  his  copiooa  eoan- 
xnoaplace  books  and  hi*  dm  of  them,  v/na  met 
art  again.  Borne  of  the  questioners  were  esv 
■xlons  concerning  Mr  Emsrsoe's  rellgioas  vieera, 
tint  tbe  speaker  felt  soma  delicacy  about  as- 
temptlnr  to  give  the  views  of  aaotber,  even  of 
one  with  whom  he  was  in  snob  sweat  sympathy. 
He  did,  however,  venture  to  say  that,  althoagk 
In  the  first  wave  of  trenecendeataUsaa  they  erase 
all  swept  ovsr  toward  pantheism,  he  sad  Mi 
Emerson  were  both  far  from  it  now,  aad  were 
to  be  ranked  ae  Christina  toilets.  Aa  for  tba 
net,  Mr  Emereoa    Is  so  modest  a  aaaa,  and  tba 


Of  oclvcrbitlee,  but  right  in  tbe  inrou?  an1  np- 
roar  of  the  bustling  metropolis.  Yur  me  pi«t  is 
one  of  tbe  moot  indefatigable  eJlu>r«  of  the 
daily  press  in  London;  end  eveiy  morale;.  wet*k 
In  end  week  out,  addresses  the  largest  circle  of 
readers  anproacbsd  by  any  writer  of  "leaderi<" 
in  Great  Britain,  or  probably  In  Cbrlstendotn. 
Edwin  Arnold  is  sdltor-ln-chlef  of  tbe  London 
r>ai!y  Telegraph,  wblcb  has  an  average  circula- 
tion of  afci/urf/r  </  o  timivm  copies,  witli  proba- 
bly four  readers  to  a  copy.  And  certainly  uo 
editor  writes  on  a  wider  range  of  topics,— politi- 
cal, social,  scientific,  etc.  Tbat,  amidst  the  re- 
errOBsibilltlee,  Interruptions,  anxieties,  heiadslng 
cares,  and  ever  varying  dlstracxioos  of  such  a 
life,  a  poet  could  evoke,  la  his  lew  hours  for 
quiet  thought,  an  epic  In  eight  books,  on  oos  of 
the  loftiest  themes  for  eplrltual  contemplation 
a»d  one  of  the  purest  ldeu  types  ot  a  heavenly 
human  life,  known  in  bletory.  Is  certainly  a  sur- 
prising Instance  of  concentrated  power.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  tbe  work  was  only  conceived 
and  bepoa  hu  &7>r<inbcr,  and  bas  been  per- 
fected and  published  lu  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
and  trying  periods  that  the  English    nation  haa 


mystery  of  tbe  nalvaree  la  ao  great  that  he  bowa      xassed  through  for  this  generation  at  least. 

Tbe  poem  thus  latroduned  by  Mr  Cbaaalng  la 
contained  ia  338  pages,  and  sets  forth  la  flowing 
and  rather  diffuse  Terse   tba   birth,    education, 


reverence.  But  those  who  heard  bis  neighbors 
apeak  of  him,  w bo  see  him  hi  him  dally  walk  aad 
atudy  blsehlMliknees,  can  not  toabt  that  he  Is 
povseeaedof  religious  sentiments  that  he  eea- 
ftot  put  Into  form.  He  Is  oertalaiy  a  flra  be- 
liever m  a  suture  evistsare 

Mr  Cook  was  also  re  tec  bleed  oa  a  somber  of 
twists,  and  especially  emr>haeixad  ike)  ttopov- 
taace  of  tbe  recent  declaration  by  Prof  ahlmsa, 
president  of  tbe  British  scientific  saaoHsrioa, 
that  the  physical  basis  of  llfs  cannot  be  the 
basis  of  psychological  action.  Tbe  epeeker  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  death  blow  of  -tffialWm 
In  England.  Among  other  matters  Mr  Cook  vrsa 
asked  for  bis  views  on  conditional  latmorteilty 
and  appealed  in  an  Impressive  way  to  aha  ooa- 
acisnees  of  bis  hearers  to  know  If  any  of  them 
dared  stake  their  future  happiness  oa  the  chance 
of  repentance  after  death,  sir  Cook  appears  to 
have  aspirations  to  shins  not  only  aa  t  lecturer 
smt  as  s  oonTsreatlonalbrt;  he  certainly  has  tba 
xlrat  requisite  of  success,  ideas,  but  his  gigantic 
rhetoric  aeeme  suited  to  snore  formal  aad  vaster 
occasions.  It  may  be,  however,  tbat  time  will 
modify  bie  mannerisms;  indeed,  there  are  al- 
ready evidences  of  such  a  | 
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rt          M*       t   j       t-v             v  t  tujwm  arnoia    is   an    impaasioaea    tover    oi 

OPgl  1  ej.0.      nepUD  *  II  Indie,  and  bas  for  years  been  a   loving  admirer 

■rri             iii        I   -r i             i  of  Buddha ;  so  tbe  poem  wrote   itself   out  of  bis 

Sept.    29,    1879. 


hOWjy  ARNOLD. 


BQ  titer. 

Readers  of  The  Republican  have  come  to  feel 
a  peculiar  Interest  in  Edwin  Arnold,  the  En- 
glish scholar  and  Journalist,  ae  the  author  of 
tbe  beautiful  verses  read  at  the  funeral  of 
Samuel  Bowles,—  commencing  "He  who  died  at 
'Aran."  They  will  therefore  be  glad  so  Learn 
snore  about  him  aiid  bbj  latest  poem,  "The 
'Light  of  Aila,"  which  Trubaer  has  lately 
published  In  London.  It  at  tfia  mystical,  half- 
fabulous  story  of  Buddha,  as  told  by  aa  Indian 
Buddhist,  and  rendered  Into  Teanysonlaa  blank 
veree  la  English.  It  la  not,  however,  a  transla- 
tion, or  even  a  paraphrase  from  some  Oriental 
author,  but  rather  an  original  oomposltlon  made 
op  from  oriental  sources,  as  was  Hr  Arnold's 
short  poem  above  mentioned,  which  eomstinsaa* 
professed  to  be  "frost  the  Arable."  Ia  tba 
present  case  be  says  la  his  preface:  ,rl  bare  pot 
'my  poem  into  a  Buddhist's  mouth  becanse,  to 
'appreciate  the  spirit  of  Asiatic  thoughts,  they 
'should  be  regarded  from  the  oriental  point  of 
•view."  Ia  regard  to  Mr  Arnold's  eompeteaos 
to  take  this  point  of  view,  wa  will  quote  from 
a  letter  lately  received  at  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy  from  one  who  knows  him  wall,  Bar 
William  Henry  Channlag,  tba  biographer  of 
the  great  Dr  Channlag.  Mr  Caanalag  writes  aa 
follows  from  London,  where  be  now  Lives,  so  Mr 
Aleott  la  Concord,  under  data  of  August  4, 
1*79:— 

When  your  cheering  program  for  tba  "Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature" 
reached  me,  my  wish  was  to  bid  you  God-speed 
In  your  most  attractive  enterprise  of  rerlvda*, 
tbe  "Academy"  on  tbe  banks  of  Concord  river, 
under  the  shadows  of  year  elms.  And  now  it 
Is  my  happiness  to  bare  it  in  my  power  Ui  pruva 
my  sympathy  with  the  brave  effort  of  yen  and 
your  oomMers  by  forwarding  a  book  wblob 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  aim  af 
your  circle  of  "seekers  after  truth."  It  ts  a 
poem  called  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  In  which  the 
effort  U  made  to  bring  before  our  modern  eg* 
tn  the  western  world  thai  sublime  embodiment 
of  the  finest  gsolus  of  the  Orient,  In  lu  priaoa, 
whom  ws  call  Buddha,  tn  Living  form,  and  to 
trace  the  ooiltne  of  his  spoonlasTve  aad  etsuanj 
avstern  ia  vivid   ssWnslsl  rem 


youth,  religions  life  and  doctrine  of  "Gautama, 
•prince  of  India  and  founder  of  Buddhism."  In 
his  preface  Mr  Arnold  says:  "Four  hundred 
'and  seventy  millions  of  our  race  live  and  die  la 
'the  tenets  of  Gautama;  and  the  spiritual  do- 
*  minions  of  this  ancient  teacher  extend,  at  the 
'present  time,  from  Nspaol  and  Ceylon  over  tba 
'whole  Eastern  Peninsula  to  China,  Japan, 
'Thibet,  Central  Asia,  filberts,  and  oven  Bwed- 
' lab  Lapland.  More  than  a  third  of  mankind, 
'therefore,  owe  their  moral  and  religions  Ideas 
'to  this  Illustrious  prince."  Mr  Arnold  bellsvoi 
that  Gautama  really  existed,  that  he  was  bora 
on  the  borders  of  Kepaol  about  G20  B.  C,  and 
died  about  M3  B.  C.  at  Knsmagara  ia  Oudb., 
Bow  competent,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
scans  of  Gautama  Buddha's  life,  Mr  Arnold  is  to 
present  his  subject,  may  be  learned  from  aa- 
otber paeaaga  in  Mr  Cbann log's  letter:— 
Edwin  Arnold    Is   aa    Impassioned    lover    of 


Buddha;  ao  tbe  poem  i 
memory  and  Imagination.  Bon  in  1431,  and 
trn In sd  at  Oxford,  a  here  be  won  honors  as  a 
classic,  and  gained  tbe  Kewdegate  prize  for 
poetry;  after  publishing  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  Arnold  wsut  to  early  lite  to  Blodostan, 
where  be  was  appointed  principal  of  tbe  Deocan 
college  at  Poona.  Hera  be  resided  for  seven 
years,  acquirlnf  a  knowledge  ot  San- 
scrit and  other  Indian  langnagea,  and  transla- 
ting the  very  intereetiog  "Book  of  Good  Coun- 
sels," tbe  Hitopadeea,  which  has  long  been  a 
valued  text-book  for  Sanscrit  scholars.  In  India 
be  became  the  friend  of  Lord  Dalbouaie,  John 
Lawrence  (the  savior  of  the  Pnnjanb,  after-, 
ward  Lord  Lawrence,  lately  deceased)  and 
other  leading  men.  Hs  was  on  the  road 
to  preferment  when  be  was  compelled  to  leave 
hie  much-loved  India  by  the  death  of  a  child 
and  tbe  illness  of  bis  young  wifs.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  wrote  and  published  in  two 
volumes  an  Important  and  instructive  "History 
of     Lord    Dslnousie'a     Administration,"     and 

f>rlnted  another  volume  of  poems,  and  a  trans- 
stlon  of  one  of  tbe  books  or  Herodotus.  Becom- 
ing then  engaged  a*  a  sub-editor  on  the  Tele- 
graph—where, dcrtng  onr  civil  war  be  defended 
tbe  cause  of  freedom,  and  confidently  predicted 
the  triumph  of  tbe  repoblic—  he  gradually  rose  to 
higher  Influence,  until,  after  tbe  death  of  Thorn- 
ton Hunt,  be  was  made  editor-in-oblef.  Be  has 
become  greatly  distinguished  aa  a  writer  of 
powerful  leaden :  bo t  amidst  bis  inceuiant  toil 
no  baa  still  found  leisure  for  literary  work,— 
asDoag  other  thing*  aa  exquisitely  beautiful 
version  of  the  Indian  "Bong  ■  of  Bongs"—<>ne  of 
tbe  most  characteristic  productions  of  Hindoo 
literature.  And  now  at  length  be  bee  found  a 
fit  sphere  for  bis  poetic  genius  In  this  repr*a>en. 
ration  of  Buddha,  in  which  be  bas  embodied 
Ids  own  highest  ideals  and  aspirations.  If  ll 
could  be  are  dsliflhUol   r*lvUa»   to  Jola  yoar 


isfly  seaosssfel  has  tan  earean  at  saw 
poet  prrred.  Tho^e  who  are  asoet  fejelllur  with 
the  s-TEt-bUinn  »1.  s«mi'.le<Ttodsry  blnfrapbtee 
'of  "Prince  Mddkine  treutame.  will  :■*■  the 
■ost  prompt  to  adm.i  tbst  never  bas  ibe  imars 
of  tbia  serene  and  heroU*.  s^inuy  and  «•  "■'« 
■age  Wee  more  bcaonlfelly  portrayed  thau  lu 
thJ»  poem.  And  from  infancy,  through  youth 
and  nanbood,  to  his  new  birth  in  er:rem«  are> 
bis  whole  growth  toward  perfection  ts  sj  glow- 
ingly bronchi  before  tbe  reader  thit  he  fi*u  as 
if  lifted  luto  ptrtooal  ootsuiotilnQ  vlth  this 
greed  and  Um-ly  leswher  ot  tbe  "wa?  to  pense." 
Laddhe  lives  sod  moves  sad  speak*  icnu  In 
theee  passers*,  aa  lie  Lived  and  moved  and 
tacgbt  amid  ihe  sacred  groves  of  India. 

Ooe  is  the  more  surprifted,  lo  reading  this 
poem,  to  leera  that  ths  writer  has  crated  ibi« 
lovely  work  of  art,  not  In  the  bu.Iq*«s  of  e 
country  solitude,    nor  amid  tbe  rlulMered   elite* 


jrrowb  of  lelkiw.xmeeats  tads  sastxeor,  ta  wea* 
•Id  Concord,  my  reooeet  s^uid  be  lo  read  this 
wcem  elf  ad,  book  by  book,  with  accompany  bag 
ILluFtrsUoos  and  eommettr*,  diete  frrs  the 
rich  mines  of  Buddhistic  literature;  and  then  to 
form  a  crirical  estimate  of  this  ideal  of  r'.u  id) ■*, 
aed  bis  doctrine  oi  life,  measured  by  tbe  eiaad- 
ard  of  our  purest  philosophy,  and  by  tue  goe^el, 
chancier,  life,  doctrise,  precepts  and  lndoeaos 
of  "The  Beloved  Boa."  This  poem  oolr  servee 
to  deepen,  ielarge  and  elevate  my  Cbrt&iLea 
felth.  Mey  that  be  the  remit  with  the  elrcl)  of 
Concord  seen  I 

I 'nab  is  to  be  present  with  bis  friends  at  tba 
Orchard  boose,  Mr  Chasalng  sent  Mr  Arnold** 
book  to  Mr  Aloott,  Prof  Harris  aad  Mr  Baobora; 
bat  it  arrived  too  late  to  be  even  a  text  for  ona 
of  tbe  conversations.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  re- 
printed la  Boston  sad  thus  become  bettor 
known  to  theAnsarican  public  than  It  well  ooald 
be  la  the  Londoa  edition.  Ite  poetic  msrits  art 
considerable,  bat  it  has  a  higher  valne  as  an 
ezpoeltion  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  of  the  trne 
ideal  that  tai pirns  the  great  philanthropic  re- 
ligion of  Asia,— the  barbtngav.  and,  for  half- 
dvfUiedmon  the  mmeismeat.  of  Christianity. 
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whimsical,  according  to  the  sympathies  oT  the  speaker.  Prof. 
Pierce,  of  Harvard,  ami  T.  W.  Higgloson,  hare  each  given  • 
couple  or  papers  of  characteristic  quality  and  excellence. 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Dr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Waason  and  Mr.  Sanborn  arealao 
among  lb  su  who  have  spoken,  or  are  yet  to  be  beard. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  value  of  tke  school.  The 
summer  time  is  at  ouce  fav.irable  and  unfivorable  to  its  acccess. 
Profea»lonal  men  are  now  at  leisure.  But  the  days  are  wilting, 
even  to  a  philosopher.  As  to  the  theological  drift.  It  cannot  be 
aaid  thai  this  is  upon  the  whole  either  positively  In  the  liberal 
or  orthodox  direction.  This  depends  very  much  upon  the  per- 
son Just  now  speaking.  Things  are  mixed.  One  hears  all  sides; 
things  tbat  pleaae  bim,  and  things  that  make  his  brain  whirl. 
Excepting  Prof.  Harris,  of  whose  apparent  views  we  have  spo- 
ken, and  Prof.  Pierce,  whose  lectures  were  charmingly  reverent, 
and  Mr.  Alcott,  the  middle  man  with  orthodox  leanings— the  lec- 
turers might  all,  I  think,  be  classed  as  radicals.  Among  those 
in  attendance  we  have  aeen  orthodox  CongregationalisU,  Bap- 
tism, Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Hlckslte  Quakers,  Swedenbor- 
giana,  Free-religionists,  Pantheists  and  nondescripts.  Many  per- 
sons come  for  a  day  to  see  the  slrar-ge  aigbts.  Mr*.  Bolton  of  the 
CongrtgationaltMt,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  dropped  In  one 
afternoon.  Senator  Boar  and  ex-Governor  Boutwell  came  to  hear 
Mr.  Emerson.  Several  distinguished  persona  reported  aa  here, 
hare  not  actually  appeared  in  the  flesh.  Upon  the  whole  its 
friends  regard  the  school  aa  a  success,  and  purpose  to  repeat  It, 
and  hope  to  make-  it  permanent.  Our  own  Judgment  Is  tbat 
l'rul.  Harris  would  draw  to  it  many  of  the  bast  mind*. 

(35)      New  Eng.    Jour,    of       & 
Education,    Aug,    21,  £" 

Journal  of  Education. 

Th*  (School  o(  Philosophy  at  Concord,  node*  th* 
leadership  of  A-  Bronaon  Alcott,  has  b**n  a  aucoeae, 
and  has  fully  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  men  who 
planned  it  The  rooms  selected  for  the  lectures  and 
conversations  proved  too  small  for  the  audience*,  and 
the  Unitarian  Church  was  the  last  resort  of  the  large 
company.  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Harris  were  the  chief 
attractions,  and  their  lecture*  drew  the  largest  gather- 
ings. It  may  be  supposed  that  many  were  drawn  by 
curiosity  to  this  unique,  metaphysical  conclave,  yet  the 
choice  spirits  who  fully  enjoyed  and  improved  the  occa- 
sion are  in  sympathy  with  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent school,  and  a  course  of  four  weeks'  study  and 
discussion  has  been  already  planned  for  the  next  season. 
It  is  possible  that  the  banks  of  the  Concord  may  yet 
become  as  noted  in  history  aa  the  classic  Hisaoa  and 
Cephiasus,  and  the  Concord  elms  aa  the  olive-grove*  of 
Athena. 
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The  Standard 

CHICAGO,  THURSDAY.  NOV.  20.  ISJ9. 
FROM  PANTHEISM  TO  THEISM. 

The  reaction  from  bald  materialism 
and  it*  congener,  pantheism,  to  super- 
naturalism  and  its  grander  synonym, 
theism,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
triumphal  phases  in  the  progress  oT 
modern  thought  and  belief.  This  re-, 
action  has  been  of  late  rapid  and  re- 
markable. The  audacity  of  atheistic 
philosophers,  and  notably  such  men  aa 
iHaeckel,  of  Germany,  and  Hnxley,  his 
milder  English  anti-type,  is  perhaps 
largely  responsible  lor  this  result 

The  recoil  of  minds  not  entirely  en- 
franchised from  instinctive  belief  in 
God  and  Providence,  from  the  barren 
and  almost  blasphemous  dogmas  of  this 
German  infidel  and  hisolau.has  swung 
them  with  happy  force  into  theistic  con- 
victions, from  which  their  advance  into 
a  serene  and  satisfying  faith  in  the  im- 
manence of  Divine  agency  in  natnre  is 
at  least  possible  and  we  may  even  add, 
hopeful.  There  is,  we  think,  sufficient 
warrant  in  this  reactionary  tendency 
and  force  for  the  somewhat  bold  decla- 
ration of  Joseph  Cook  in  his    recent 
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Monday  Lecture,  in  Boston,  on  the 
changed  scientific  positions  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson and  Mr.  Alcott.  His  own  lan- 
guage must  be  quoted : 

"There  has  come  upon  Easter*  Mas- 
sachusetts such  a  change,  that  to-day,  if  [ 
am  to  be  serious  in  my  solitude,  if  I  am 
not  to  take  the  side  of  superficiality  and 
coarseness,  if  I  am  to  be  abreast  of  the 
loftiest  tbouirbt  in  the  tumult  of  our  spec- 
ulative age,  I  mutt  believe  in  two  things, 
— that  I  shall  go  hence  as  a  personality, 
and  tbat  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  1 
ahall  meet  God  as  a  personality." 

If  this  most  gratifying  change  has 
come  more  specially  upon  Eastern 
Massachusetts  than  upon  other  parts  of 
these  United  States,  it  is  because  Boa- 
ton  and  Concord  have  been  the  especial 
home  and  biunt  of  pantheism.  It  has 
grown  ranker  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  change  there  is  conspicuous  by  its 
rank,  and  not  by  its  exceptionalness. 
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The  Standard 
Chicago,    111. 

CONCORD   AND    ITS    PEOPLC 

T~ 

About  a  score  of  miles  from  Boston, 
on  the  old  turnpike,  lies  the  town  of 
Concord — 
*•  A  secret  nook  In  a  sltatsnt  I***, 

Wbosa  iroves  the  Irene  lames  steaaeaVj 

Whoa*  arenas  erven,  the  Uvsiaog  day; 

Kcbo  Us  blackbird's  roundelay." 

As  the  pilgrim  to  this  Mecca  looks  for 
the  first  time  upon  its  broad  street  and 
thrifty  homes,  and  seas  the  river  creep- 
ing lazily  on  to  the  Merrimack,  his  first 
thought  is,  "  Concord,  yon  are  rightly 
named."  Hawthorne  echoed  the  came 
feeling  when  he  said:  "  There  are  broad 
and  peaceful  meadows  which,  I  think, 
are  among  the  most  satisfying  objects 
in  natural  scenery.  The  heart  reposes 
on  them  with  a  feeling  that  few  things 
else  can  give,  because  almost  all  other 
objects  are  abrupt  and  clearly  defined; 
but  a  meadow  stretches  out  like  a  small 
infinity,  yet  with  a  secure  homeliness 
which  we  do  not  find  either  in  an  ex- 
panse of  water  or  of  air.  The  bilk 
which  border  these  meadows  are  wide 
swells  of  laud,  on  long  and  gradual 
ridges,  some  of  them  densely  covered 
with  wood.  The  white  village  appears 
to  be  embosomed  among  wooded  hills. 
The  river  is  one  of  the  loveliest  features 
in  a  scene  of  great  rural  beauty."  And 
Thoreau,  justly  describing  the  river  as 
seen  at  evening,  says:  "  It  is  of  a  light 
sky-blue,  alternating  with  smoother 
white  streaks,  where  the  surface  reflects 
the  light  differently,  like  a  milk-pea 
full  of  the  milk  of  Valhalla,  partially 
skimmed;  more  gloriously  and  heaven- 
ly fair  than  the  sky  itself." 

Strange,  is  it  not?  how  mother  nature 
rebuke*  "her  foster-child,  her  inmate 
man!"  On  the  banks  of  this  gentle 
river,  kissing  so  softly  the  loving,  low- 
hanging  willows,  and  lifting  toward 
heaven  its  sweet  lily-prayer*  of  peace  ■ 
her*  broke  forth  the  initial  clangor  of 
the  "revolution.  "Nature  said,  'Cat- 
eordia;'  but  man  said,  'Libtrl*,  beTU 
Ltbtrta.'"  It  was  at  Concord  that  the 
first  county  convention  war  held,  in 

1774.  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
the  first  provincial  Cong  less  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  here,  John  Hancock  pre- 
tiding. 

Shall  we  visit  the  scene  of  the  Con- 
cord fight?  Down  through  the  dark 
avenue  of  trees  let  ns  walk  with  hush- 
ed voice,  for  this  is  holy  ground.  Be- 
fore ns  stands  a  plain  obelisk  of  granite, 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  with  its  simple 
but  proud  inscription.    What  is  that 


little  enclosure  to  the  left — eight  by 
four— with  the  statement  that  here 
were  buried  the  British  ?  Poor  fellows  I 
"Some  one  had  blundered."  Let  ns 
cross  the  bridge.  Confronting  us  is  the 
typical  American  rebel  of  76.  A  mien 
of  stem  determination  and  watchful 
vigor.  Beneath,  on  the  granite  pedestal, 
are  written  those  famous  lines: 

'  By  tbe  rode  Midi*  tbat  arched  tbs  floo*. 
Tbelr  flas  to  April's  breeze  aarurise, 
Hera  not  tbs  embattled  tarmara  stead. 
And  fired  tbe  snot  besrd  round  tbs  world." 

The  "invincible"  British,  marching 
out  from  Boston,  had  invested  this 
*  rude  bridge,"  which,  long  since  swept 
away,  has  been  replaced  by  a  neat  rural 
structure.  Pitcairn  was  yet  not  with 
the  fumes  of  the  liquor  which  he  had 
taken  in  a  room  still  shown  tbe  curious, 
muttering  as  he  stirred  it  with  his 
sword  his  wish  to  use  his  weapon  next 
upon  some  Yankee.  From  tbe  windows 
■of  yonder  gambrel-roof  house  the  Etn- 
•ersons  beheld  the  fray.  Over  the  peace- 
ful stream  whistled  the  deadly  bullets. 
Tbat  day  the  freedom  of  America  was 
won.  Parson  Emerson's  prayers  are 
answered,  and  he  may  now  staunch  the 
slowing  blood,  or  tend  a  holy  word  out 
with  the  ebbing  life-tide. 

"  Foolrsb  bands  may  Bra  aed  mar ; 
Wise  aad  sure  tbe  issues  are." 
Let  u9  follow  the  track  of  the  British 
a  little  way.    Here,  under  this  ancient 
gambrel-roof,  the  home  of  the  rebel 
parson  Emerson,  and   for  many  years 
owned  by  the  descendants  of  his  succes- 
sor, Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  Hawthorne  lived 
and  wrote   his  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse."    Aad  near  by  is  the  scene  of 
his  somewhat  ludicrous  experience  in 
cultivating -beans-     It  was  while  living 
in  the  Old  Manse  tbat  R.  W.  Emerson 
wrote  his  "  Nature."    As  we  go  down 
the  street,  we  pass  the  well-built  court- 
house on  the  left,  the  monument  to 
those  slain  in  the  civil  war,  the  Middle- 
sex House,  a  large  modern  hotel,  an  an- 
cient grave-yard  upon  tbe  hillside,  op- 
posite a  long,  low  bnilding,  known  as 
the  Old  Wright  Tavern,  where  Pitcairn 
stopped  to  drink  and  curse.  Here  is  the 
church  where  Channing  preached  so  of- 
ten.   A  little  way  farther  on  we  come 
to  the  home  of  Emerson.  Back  from  the 
street,  sheltered  by  trees,  capacious  and 
inviting,  but  the  farthest  remove  from 
obtrusive,  it  is  the  fit  dwelling-place  of 
Emerson.    It  is  Channing  who  says  of 
Emerson  so  beautifully : 

"  Bars  of  bis  days,  patient  and  proudly  true. 

Whose  word  was  worth  tbe  world,  whose  heart 
was  pure, 

•  •  •  • 

Tbe  merest  waif  from  nothing,  east  upon 
Tbe  •bores  or  this  rtcb  heart,  became  a  seat. 
Bo  regal  then  lis  setting." 
But  next  to  seeing  Emerson  himself 
is  the  treat  of  hearing  his  long-time 

triend,  A.  Vronson  Alcott,  talk  about 
him.  You  stand  in  tbe  very  work -shop 
of  the  "  Sage  of  Concord  "  and  see  the 
development  of  an  Emersonian  essay; 
you  behold  the  young  clergyman  obey- 
ing his  conviction  even  to  leaving  the 
pulpit;  you  follow  him  in  his  searching* 
for  truth;  you  discuss  underneath  that 
wonderful  speculative  insight,  which 
preserves  for  us  the  best  and  purest 
thought  of  the  Persian  and  Hinda 
philosophy,  dissolving  it  all  in"  Chris- 
tian Theism," — beneath  this  profound 
speculative  genius,  a  living,  beating 
heart,  so  true,  pure,  sweet,  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  inspires  one  to  higher 
manhood.  Yon  can  n*ver  again  look 
upon  Emerson  as  "  an  icicle  glittering 
in  the  moonlight."  You  have  read  him 
as  brain ;  you  must  henceforth  lev*  him 
as  heart,  and  reverence  him  as  soul. 
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permitted  to  hear.    With  muting  tone 
ana*   marrelous   inexplicable    altaraa- 
tieu  of—  media*  and  thorough  (f)— 
*«,  he  ua  veils  hit  paarl-tboturbta  ia 
TOW  pieiuiioa.   Now  aad  than  bo  tana 
orar  too  nu;  leaves  and  loam  hi*  place; 
than,  finding  it  again,  ba  begin:  farther 
back  ia  ordar  to  gat  tha  foil  sequence 
of  thong  bL    Hare  aad  tbara  a  playful 
elaaaa  aaeapaa  bin  u:  "Oaaaral  Tom 
Tbamb,   the  smallest  maa  that  ever 
grew — or  rather  didn't  grow;"  aad  tbe 
refaraaoa  to  tha  New  HampsaSra  far- 
Bar,  who  point*  out  the  White  Moun- 
tains at  "Them  air  rises." 

Mr.  Emerson  i*  now  aeariag  bis 
eightieth  year,  and  a  more  loving  and 
loreeble  character  it  wonld  be  bard  to 
find.  To  tbe  happy  "  waif  from  noth- 
ing" who  ha*  clasped  bis  band  and 
eaten  his  bread,  the  man  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  overtops  the  author  at  the  sna 
outshines  its  reflection  from  tbe  waters 
of  Walden.  "Mr.  Emerson,"  say  tbe 
farmer-folk  of  Concord,  wbo  haven't 
read  a  word  from  bis  pen, "  is  a  real  good 
man."  Tbe  respectful  geniality— nerer 
degenerating  into  patronizing  famil- 
iarity— with  which  he  meets  one,  the 
iacpiration  which  be  gives  without  pre- 
senting, aad,  witbal,  tbe  slighting  joe- 
osenefs  with  wbicb  ho  treats  things 
commonly  consideied  momentous, — 
prompting  sucb  a  remark  as  this:  "  Tea, 
I  have  lost  my  bouse,  my  money,  and 
now  I'm  losing  my  hair," — make  a  visit 
with  him  an  epoch  in  one's  life. 

What  a  list  of  names  comes  to  one's 
mind  as  he  halts  trembling  before  the 
poet's  door,  every  one  bringing  with  it 
condemnation  of  his  temerity  1  Long- 
fallow  and  Wbittier,  Bumier,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Jobn  Brown,  Hawthorne, 
Henry  Tboreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Theo- 
dora Parker,  the  Channings,  Louisa  AJ- 
eott  and  her  father,  Bronson  Aicott, 
G.  W.  Curtis,  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Hen- 
ry James,  Prof.  Henry,  and,  in  fact,  tbe 
foremost  of  the  half-century  have  gath- 
ered here.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Alcott  says: 
"  His  is  a  faith  approaching  to  super- 
stition concerning  admirable  persons, 
the  rumor  of  excellence  of  any  sort  be- 
ing like  the  arrival  of  a  new  gift  to 
mankind,  and  he  tbe  first  to  proffer  his 
recognition  and  hope." 

Mr.  Emerson's  hands  are  stayed  in  his 
old  age  by  the  filial  love  tud  care  of  his 
daughter,  Ellen,  wbo,  he  says,  is  the  life 
of  tha  house.  Tbe  unobtrusive  devotion 
which  she  manifests  toward  her  father 
ia  worthy  of  tbe  highest  honor,  sucb  as 
can  be  fairly  shown  only  in  the  manner 
most  grateful  to  her — the  way  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Emerson's  question: 
"  mast  love*  so  well  a  blah  behavior, 
la  maa  or  mala,  mat  thee  Inn  speech  re- 
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to  have  becu  that  of  taste  rather  than  of  pow- 


Ka-UltT  ncn  Mtlj  to  ispay  t" 

But,  ia  ipite  of  loving  hinds,  the 
814*  of  Concord  will  not  be  with  as 
■117  years;  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
tmth  in  that  beautiful  myth  of  Democ- 
rat** that  tbe  risnal  image,  after  bar- 
ing been  im  pressed  upon  the  eye,  stamps 
itself  npon  the  man.  Then  might  we 
hepe  that  many  who  hare  earnestly 
striven  to  photograph  in  memory  the 
thonghts  and  face  of  this  veritable  "  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  might  grow  to 
UsM^Unagepiatlw."  A  recent  wri- 
ter makes  her  heroin*  say:  M  Peetry  is 
to  ate  at  if  all  we  roots,  dwelling  to- 
gether nadeTgronnd,  aboald  owe  day  be 
startled  by  bearing  one  of  oar  number 
break  forth  into  prophetic  hintuuj  of 
the  lovely  blossoms  we  shall  bear  when 
we  reach  tbe  appar  air.  and  great  tbe 
skies."  If  this  U  poetry,  then  ia  Em- 
erson the  poet  of  America.     E.  B,  ft. 

Cont'd    in    (44). 
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Ir  Plato's  Academy  was  to  he  revived  npon 
the  Western  continent,  no  spot  could  hare 
been  more  fitting  than  tbe  banks  of  the  tran- 
qoil  Concord,  where  the  Revolutionary  fairness 
fired  tbeir  famooa  shot,  tbe  home,  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreao  and  Alcott,  aud  for  some  yean  of 
Hawthorne.  Indeed,  the  rery  apot  selected 
is  jost  below  the  bill  along  which  the  farm- 
era  harried  above  the  retreating  British,  and 
which  Hawthorne  has  enchanted  with  bis  on- 
finished  and  powerful  atory  of  SeptiaUtu  Fd- 
fea.  There,  n|K>n  the  edge  of  the  meadow- 
land,  sear  Emerson's  house  and  Hawthorne'* 
latest  home,  Mr.  Alcott,  with  tbe  invincible 
placidity  and  faith  which  keep  him  young  at 
etgbty,and  Miaa  Peabody,  who  kept  his'' Rec- 
ord of  a  School,**  and  Mr.6auboni,tbe  practical 
philanthropist  and  nntiring  secretary  of  tbe 
Social  Science  Association,  hare  this  year 
opened  a  summer  school  of  philosophy,  enlist- 
ing tbe  service*  of  accomplished  associates 
from  tbe  West  end  tbe  East.  The  project 
seemed  to  many  en  attempted  traneoendental 
revival  which  was  sore  to  fail,  aud  perhaps  e 
little  ridiculously.  Bnt  the  desert  of  tbe  pro- 
jectors would  bare  been  small  if  they  had  not 
dared  to  pnt  It  to  the  touch,  while  ridicule  la 
a  quality  that  can  be  attached  to  the  beet 
things,  aa  a  boy  eoald  have  pinned  a  piece  of 
paper  to  tbe  skirts  of  Washington. 

The  atory  of  the  summer's  success,  howev- 
er, for  the  project  did  not  fail,  has  been  told 
anonymously,  bat  we  euspecf  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 
aud  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  stimulate  tbe  study  of  tbe  higher 
philosophy  and  general  interest  In  Intellectual 
life;  audit  wee  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures 
upon  philosophical  and  spiritual  topics,  upon 
art  aud  literature,  and  by  conversations  In  the 
manner  which  Mr.  Alcott  has  made  familiar. 
Tbe  lecturers  and  teachers  associated,  besides 
Mr.  Alcott  aud  Mr.  Sanborn,  were  Professor 
Peirco  of  Harvard,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris  of 
St.  Lonis,  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  also  from  the  West, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Dr.  Bsrtol,  Colonel  Higgineon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  H.  O.  O.  Blake,  and  the  di- 
rector of  tbe  school  was  Mr.  Emery,  of  Illinois. 
There  were  five  courses  of  ten  lectures  each, 
for  the  first  five  days  of  tbe  week  during  fire 
weeks ;  while  the  sixth  day  wss  devoted  to  ten 
more  lectures.  All  creeds  and  all  parts  of  tbe 
con utry.  except  the  extreme  South,  were  rep- 
resented in  the  school,  and  tbe  whole  number 
of  persons  wbo  attended  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  school  was  between  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  four  hundred.  Tbe  projectors  did 
not  wish  to  have  more  than  fifty  course  'pu- 
pils, nor  wonld  they  begin  with  lees  tbsn  thir- 
ty. The  receipts  were  more  than  seven  hux- 
ilred  dollars.  Each  lecturer  was  paid  the  sum 
stipulated,  and  the  sum  total  of  tbe  expenses 
was  somewhat  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  good  people  of  the  town,  it  is  Deported, 
rather  expected  to  laugh  or  pity.  Bo  there 
were  those  of  another  loveliest  village  of  tbe 
plain  who  are  said  to  have  remained  to  pray. 
The  good  people  of  Concord  did  not  laugh  or 
pity,  but  saw  with  pleasure  another  leaf  add- 
ed to  tbe  laurel  of  tbeir  fame.  The  conver- 
sations recalled  tbe  colloquial  encounters  of 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Emerson,  and  Parker  and 
Lowell  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  tbe  brilliant 
"transcendental"  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
sgo.  The  lectures  were  profound  and  satis- 
factory. It  wss  not  thought  best  to  admit 
teachers  of  "  tbe  so-called  positive,  or  cosmic, 
orevolutional  philosophy.  This  way  of  think- 
ing was  thought  to  find  Its  refutation  and  sa- 
int ion  hi  the  more  spiritual  philosophy  taught 
by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones,  Professor  Harris,  etc-, 
and  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  introduce  a  re- 
fated  or  a  warmly  disputed  proposition  Into 
tbe  course  of  Instruction."  Indeed,  religious 
earnestness  aod'entuusiaem  were-  ooawrraeis' 
throughout  all  tbe  exercises.  T1m>  limitations 
seem  to  be  a  little  perilous,  unless  tbe  school 
Is  designed  to  be  one  of  a  special  form  of  phi- 
losophy. If  objections  to  teachers  of  the  eve- 
Intional  philosophy  would  exclude  Darwin  or 
bia  American  expositor,  Cbsoncey  Wright,  if 
be  were  still  living,  tbe  Concord  school  wonld 
still  lack  a  final  grace.  The  success  was  so 
great  that  the  school  will  be  opened  another 
year,  aud  probably  with  the  same  gvueral 
course  of  instruction. 

Amid  tbe  confusion  of  summer  Wallsce  eom- 
mittees  investigating  political  iniquities,  and 
Hepburn  committees  inquiring  into  re  i  tread 
despot  isms,  and  the  general  eager  bnm  of  wosV 
ey-maklng  life,  It  is  refreshing  to  hear,  also, 
this  fine  strain  of  divine  philosophy,  and  to 
know  that  the  noisy  strife  of  "sbeut  pershent** 
does  not  drown  the  music  of  a  higher  conten- 
tion.   Throughout  bis  long  and  sereue  life  Mr. 


ct,  it  is  none  the  less  a  genuine  service,  being 
the  unvfliying  preference  of  the  Intellectual 
life  to  all  others,  and  revealing  to  all  men, 
in  the  nnwitheriug  freshness  of  accumulated 
years, the  exceeding  great  reward  of  aucb  fidel- 
ity. It  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  crown  tosuch 
a  life  that  in  his  orchard  house,  suggestive  of 
the  simple  natural  delights  which  have  been 
always  dear  to  him,  be  should  gather  a  school 
of  tbe  higher  philosophy,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Yankee-land  compel  glad  aud  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  success, 

(40 )   Christian    fegister 

JL.  Broneoa  Alcott  at  And  over. 

ASTDorn,  Monday,  Sept.  33. 

Joseph  Cook  thanked  God  this  evening  that  he 
shad  lived  to  see  what  was  then  before  his  e}*s,— 
«  spectacle  which  would  have  been  lmpoaslbls  at 
«nj  previous  time  daring  the  last  tweuty  Ave 
vesrs.  The  sight  which  so  mors*  the  sool  of  ths 
sturdy  lecturer  wss  that  of  A.  Branson  Aloott, 
the  Concord  sage,  standing  in  the  chapel  of  An- 
dover  Seminary,  the  reputed  stronghold  of  ortho- 
doxy, talking  faaxUSriy  on  topics  suggested  by 
the  larfe*  audience  of  professors,  students,  aad 
t'jwtftseople  before  him.  Mr.  Cook  and  Prof. 
Gal  fiver  (who  presided)  both  ssw  In  the  occasion 
a  proof  that  the  tiauscendentaluun  which  has 
made  Concord  famous  Is  at  last  finding  Its  way 
to  orthodox  grounds,  or  perhaps  rather  that  or- 
tbudozy  aud  rationalism  are  working  toward  tbe 
same  position.  Mr.  Cook's  aim  In  the  Boston 
lectures,  as  Is  well  known,  has  been  to  .apport 
the  evangelical  Christian  claims  by  reasoning 
based  oa  scientific  grounds  rather  than  revela- 
tion, and  he  now  finds  himself  nut  vary  far  from 
Mr.  Alcott  The  latter  Is  indeed  claimed  as  a  re- 
cent convert  to  orthodoxy;  he  referred  smilingly 
to  this  claim  this  evening,  but  did  not  deny  Its 
truth.  He  acknowledged  that  ths  years  had* 
brought  some  changes  In  his  views.  Tbe  funda- 
mental Christian  dogmas  of  a  personal  God  and 
the  Immortality  of  ths  soul  he  asserted  with  will- 
ing alacrity  and  energy,  and  he  seemed  to  assnma 
throughout  that  he  was  speaking  from  aa  ortho- 
dox stand-point.  His  explanation  of  the  Trinity 
was,  however,  nomewbat  vague,  and  several  Im- 
portant issues  were  not  touched  upon,  sach  as  ths 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonemeul  and  eternal 
punishment.  While  the  orthodox 'people  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  are  doubtless  justified  in  their 
pelf- felicitations  over  this  new  secession,  It  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Alcott  could  eeooro  th*>  ap- 
proval of  an  Indian  orchard  council.  He  has 
merely  taken  bis  first  degree  In  orthodoxy. 

Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Cook  both  took  part  this 
evening  In  what  the  latter  called  a  "question-box 
lectors."  The  two  men,  so  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment, are  both  fine  types  of  manhood  of  different 
stues.  Mr.  Aloott  Is  tbe  well-preserved  patri- 
arch with  tall,  slender  figure  and  a  nlmbos  of 
white  hair  behind  his  homely,  benignant  face,— 
"Thslossxof  anUnS  forevsr 
Vuragioc  throaafa  Strang*  ssas  or  taooxat,  aloas." 
Mr.  Cook,  on  the  other  band,  with  his  deep  chest, 
stalwart  frame,  and  the  glow  of  redandant  health, 
Is  Just  In  the  prime  of  Ufa,  fit  and  anxious  to  be 
where  the  hottest  fighting  Is.  Mr.  Aloott  was 
auk  >d  first  to  tell  the  visws  of  the Conoord  8chool 
of  Philosophy  oa  tb-trx,  sag ffa«e *  Ditst~shsscsT 
of  that  euwntase,  which  tbe  MtpuUioa*  so  w*U 
chronicled  daring  It*  progress,  la  en—ova  dag  ths 
professor*,  he  spoks  of  Jscksoaivil]*\  III.,  ths  bffsas 
of  the  Piatoalst  Dr.  J  oast,  as  a  ptaes  sagf*"*-**  ef 
Ath*es,  for  ths  people  spoks.  If  not  la  Greek,  yet 
la  Greek  thoughts.  Heebawe<e»r*std  Prof  Harris 
a*  a  maa  who  had  mastered  ths  isssfsrs.  As  the 
school  tressed  of  philosophy,  sliok  Is  srsJvseesi, 
the"]"*?  nseeseartly  eateitd  law  the  dlsensstiaas, 
•id  also  thslsm.  Sat  by  thelraa  wss  act  ssease 
m-Mr  pars  thslsm,  a  belief  la  sosa*  aevsr  above 
*.,  a*  related  to  aa,  nor  preeeDted  t*  as  hs  any 
parson,  bat  a  belief  la  •  G  id  rsanllawtrd  la  ee- 
maaUr,  Is,  before,  aad  above  sis  works,  aad  nav> 
sooal  like  eeirelves.  It  was  a  sehool  of  Carte- 
sian thelssa.  Prof.  Harris,  la  Mr.  Ale  Mi's  Of-lsv- 
10*.  carries  ths  Intellect  as  (a.-  as  a  will  go  In  ths 
eolotloa  of  octagons;  bat  She  heart  Is  aot  eo.aalry 
rerwastnted.  Hs,  however,  snrjsv^mepeTsvwaJtty 
of  tbe  absoJate^sndUaf^ruttlaathalss.  sV**srel 
auestloes  oonosrnlng  Mr.  Aleott's  own  rellgioee 
views  brought  oat  Interestliig  statements.  Aay 
phllosophv,  hs  said,  which  doss  not  aeospt  prayer 
as  IU  basis  Is  (else;  for  tha  heart  UtSeepar  than 
ths  head,  and  thsre  era  saefgailss  of  thought 
which  ths  reason  la  usable  to  ewpssss.  The  la>- 
splratloe  of  ths  Bible  Is  shows  by  the  tact  thai 
of  all  ths  sacred  books  which  various  aattoas  have 
bad,  none  has  stated  ths  Immortality  ef  ths  soal 
so  sxDlteltly,  nor  gives  aay  evtdsnes  of  the  rssmr- 
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rKdoB  of  tha  ami;  bat  He  who  sstvaiks  Ckito- 
tlaa  hoya  ptond  It  bj  «pert«c«Uf  It  la  ka>  in 
penoo.  A»  to  tha  Trlalty,  wary  pewoa  artll  as4 
oa  Mlf^zamlaatloa  that  h.  h,  hlawlf  a  utaJar , 
bU  utom  aomblttlnc  lb*  ikn*  attrfbatas  ol  aCaa. 
Hon,  reuoo,  aad  will,  uah  of  whlak  la  aaaaaaaqr 
to  tha  otbar  two.  With  two  eosataia  yea  saa 
aol.a  nothing:  job  maat  baraaeopaJa.  Oat  at 
and  abora  the**  attribotas  Is  that  of  ana,  vhlah 
la  tha  blgbeat  trait  of  tha  Godhead,  aad  watek 
relates  n*  to  aomethlag  ebov*  oaieBrvaa.  If  we 
are  mad*  hi  Ood'a  bntft,  ba  mast  ba  taneMd 
alao.  DaltarlanUm  trlaa  to  aoln  Its  jseaaaa 
with  onrj  two  ooaatan.  If  orthodoxy  had  always 
bean  tanfht  aa  It  la  taofht  to-day ,  tbara  weak! 
have  baea  no  Caltarlaalaav  That  was  a  ateaest 
against  th*  extreme  rlawe  of  fifty  yea**  ago.  H 
la  aot  quite  abreast  with  orthodoxy  bow,  bat 
la  tending  that  way.  Wrthla  fifty  years  man, 
tba  best  Dnltariaalaa>  will  ban  beta  abaiiilml 
by  orthodoxy,  aad  the  rest  will  have  drifted  la 
something  wore*,  which  la  aot  UalBUieniaaB. 
Th*  Frsa  Bellgioas  Association  la  to  be  abort- 
lleed,  bat  baa  aot  been  without  ba  good  recall*. 
— CcrrsTDondeyaea  "nringmu  AcsvMtoaa, 
■ 
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ME.  A.  BE0NS0N  ALCOTT  AUD  TBI 
EKV.  JOS.  COOK  AT  ASDOVKE. 

bt  raOFEsaoa  johw  p.  vulutd,  tva. 

A  aOTASxa  tympoaJuni,  of  tba  ftocretle 
order,  occurred  on  Monday  eyenlng, between 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  aboTenaased 
and  the  professors  and  students  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary".  Tbe  chapel  was  opened 
and  was  thoroughly  filled  by  aa  ""jttBftt 
of  Ore  to  six  hundred,  Phillips  Academy 
and  Abbott  Seminary  furnishing  a  large  at- 
tendance. Our  guests  had  spent  tbe  Bab- 
bath  with  us,  and  had  previously  met  tha 
students  of  the  two  academies  for  free  eoav 
Tersatlons  upon  the  high  themes  of  which 
they  are  acknowledged  masters.  Mr.  Oook 
was.  of  coarse,  well  known  here;  bat  his 
Bugnette  mind  none  the  lees  drew  a  la- 
lighted  attention  from  old  and  young.  Mr. 
Alcott  wss  an  entire  stranger  both  to  tha 
place  and  to  nearly  every  one  in  its  literary 
and  theological  circles;  but  he  Is  certain- 
ly a  stranger  ao  more.  His  winsome  geav 
tlenees,  his  childlike  deroutaeas,  his  earnest 
afBrmatlons  of   the   precious  truths  most 

surely  believed  among  w*.  not  leas  tbaa  his 
.deliciona,  dreamy,  summery  Platoalaaa, 
which  spread  over  the  neldi  of  Bjiiloanphie 
thought  as  a  July  breeze  breathes  orer  tha 
Dew-mowB  and  Bowery  landscape,  capti- 
vated all  heart*.  Mr.  Alcott  may  ba  a  Bar- 
T*rd  nun  and  a  Boston  maa  and  a  Ceacord 
philosopher,  and  ha  certainly  is  all  Ikes*; 
but  •rrrafier  be  la  an  AodoTer  aaaa  alas 
and  rill  always  find  a  welcome  her*. 

The  professor  la  charte  of  the  meeting 
last  evening  stated,  at  the  opening,  that 
two  noteworthy  events  1b  the  world  of 
thought  had  occurred  wlibla  tbe  last  few 
week*.  One  has  appeared  in  Sheffield,  tbe 
other  in  Concord.  On*  was  In  (he  realm  of 
natural  tclence,  th*  other  in  thai  of  phDoso- 
phy.  Both  were  in  quarters  hitherto  sup- 
pottd  to  be  hostile  to  Christisnlty,  and 
evea  to  theism.  The  sddress  of  Dr.  All- 
man,  before  tba  British  Association,  at 
Sheffield,  must  be  regarded  a  stsggetlng 
blow  from  a  recognised  champion  of  phys- 
ical science  ejMinrt  materialism.  The  sum- 
mer school  of  philosophy  In  Concord  bad 
given  aa  th*  key-note  of  Its  teachings 
"The personality  of  the  absolute."  Theism 
seems  to  have  subdued  Its  most  formidable 
x».«*llanta  Th*  two  gentlemen  present 
were  thoroughly  competent  to  enlighten  as 
on  both  these  events,  snd  their  significance 
In  tbe  thought  war*  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Alcott  thereupon  proceeded  to  state 
tha  origin  and  design  of  tbe  Contort) 
school,  snd  to  answer  questions  which  were 
sent  to  the  tahl*.  He  was  aiked  how  far 
Prof.  Harris  departed  from  the  Hegelian 
idea  of  Qod.  and  if  tbe  personality  ha  ad- 
vocated came  up  to  the  Christian  thought 
as  It  apprsrs  In  the  oprnlog  of  tha  Lord's 
Prayer  snd  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  replied  that  Prof.  H.  took  necessarily 
only  tbe  intellectual  view  of  Theism,  which 
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he  moit  impressively  affirmed  could  never 
sloos  five  the  foil  conception  of  "Our 
Father  which  »rt  in  HeiTen."  But  tint,  to 
far  u  thought  could  carry  him,  without 
using  the  tffectloni  ud  the  will,  he  ra 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  Christian 
theism.  Be  wu  asked  if  the  Tbeinn  now 
taught  in  Concord  admitted  the  propriety 
and  efficacy  of  prayer.  Replying  In  the 
affirmative,  he  aald,  with  deep  feeling,  that 
a  phlloaophy  or  a  life  which  wai  construct- 
ed  or  conducted  without  prayer  wa«  with- 
out a  center  and  without  a  soul.  It  had, 
in  fact,  no  life  in  tt- 

Be  waa  then  questioned  about  hit  friend, 
Mr.  Emerson.  He  spoke  of  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  affection ;  gave  with  great 
futlt  an  analysis  of  his  genius  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  most  unique  style  in  which 
he  manufactured  his  essays  and  lector  e*— 
his  sublime  indifference  to  all  logical  meth- 
ods. The  Diary  and  Commonplace 
Book  were  described  as  the  looms  In 
which  he  wove  his  curious  fabrics,  and 
most  earnestly  were  we  all  exhorted  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  If  any  dealer  ba<  an  un- 
salable stock  of  the  "  Student's  Common- 
place Book  "  or  "  Todd's  Index  Rerum," 
now  is  his  chance  of  a  market.  For  a  week, 
at  least,  they  will  be  In  demand  In  Andover. 

As  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  his 
friend,  he  spoke  with  great  delicacy;  but 
assured  us  that,  in  bis  opinion,  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  In  the  full  sense  a  Christian  theist, 
anticipating,  when  "  he  should  soon  put  off 
this  earthly  tabernacle,"  an  immortality  of 
action  and  of  joy.  Be  paid  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  character  of  his  friend  and 
testified  to  the  warm  affection  of  his  neigh- 
bors In  Concord. 

Be  was  then  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
the  relative  attitude  of  TJnlterlanlam  and 
Orthodoxy.  Ha  replied  that  he  re*»rd«d 
the  early  CaitariaaissB  of  Channlag  aad 
Ware,  la  large  part,  •  protest  against  ■' 
bypar-CalTlnlam.  such  as  was  not  bow  held 
or  taught  U  New  England;  iraisrtlng, 
with  emphasis:  **  If  Qm  doctrine*  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Atoaemeat.  and  Human  De- 
pravity had  then  been  generally  held,  aa 
they  are  now  taught  In  this  seminary,  then 
would,  la  my  opinion,  hare  been  so  such 
thing  as  TJalUrianlsna."  When  asked  as  to 
the  future  of  CnJuu-Unlsm,  be  replied  that, 
aa  it  was  •  Brgative  protest,  rather  than  a 
potUlre  faith,  it  could  not.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  outlast  tb*  errors  against  which  It 
protested. 

Other  questions  of  not  Inferior  Interest 
baring  been  considered,  the  audience  turned 
with  eagerness  to  the  discussion  of  tho 
Theism  of  Sheffield  aad  tb*  British  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Cook,  of  course,  recelred  tb* 
aumeroo*  questions  which  were  put  on  this 
subject.  He  waa  In  his  beat  Tela,  and  ros* 
at  one*  on  a  strong  wing  Into  the  region*  of 
speculatlre  thought,  when  b*  I*  no  much  at 
horn*.  Be  said  b«  considered  tb*  recent 
address  of  Dr.  Allmaa  a*  a  rirtual  aban- 
donment of  tb*  theological  positions  wtth 
which  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others  had 
Identified  tb*  British  Associatloa  In  past 
years.  Be  ha*  placed  a  barrier  across  tha 
line  of  evolution  at  the  point  when  eoosckn* 
or  thought-life  appears,  which,  a*  a*  himself 
declare*,  not  only  is  not  as-  yet  bridged 
by  say  existing  evidence,  but  which  la  Ms 
very  nature  la  incapahu  of  being  so  bridged 
over.  Mr.  Cook,  however,  objected  strong- 
ly to  Allman's  position  that  lb*  character- 
istic of  unconscious  life  Is  solely  '■Irrita- 
bility or  contractility. "  Morphology  comas 
In  with  It*  claims.  Then  I*  tb*  incapacity 
of  developing  forma  and  organism*  In  this 
unconscious  life,  and  of  doing  tt  uniformly 
and  accurately.  Plants  hare  then-  seed 
within  themselves  and  tb*  products  an 
Axed.  Ben  is  design.  Ben  I*  mind.  In- 
telligence, win— ell  tb*  attribute*  of  spirit 
"Irritability"  alone  could  never  turn  pro- 
toplasm Into  a  rose,  nor  could  "  contractili- 
ty" sloa*  Inran  to  man  "  the  Onset  of  tb* 
wheat."  Still,  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Allman's 
address  was  sound  In  It*  positions  and  grand 
In  it*  sweep.  Be  considered  materialism  at 
its  last   gasp     Physical  sdenoa  Itself  has 
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turned  upon  it  and  given  It  a  death- woatvL 
He  proceeded  with  great  power  to  anxwer 
various  theological  question*  cooccrninf 
conditional  Immortality  and  future  punish- 
ment, producing  a  profound  religion*  tm- 
preaalon  at  the  doe*. 

The  chairman  then  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  during  fifty 
yean  p**t  two  diitinct  attempts  to  dethrone 
the  Ood  of  the  universe.  One  wu  the 
attempt  to  endow  the  atom— which,  in  tt* 
mlnnteneas,  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  nee 
any  more'  than  it  can  aee  spirit — with  an 
attribute  of  "detdopmeni "  equal  to  the 
production  of  the  anWerae  of  matter  and 
mind.  The  other  wu  the  attempt  to  clothe 
a  concept — an  idea — with  an  attribute  of 
'■  beaming ,"  which  had  also  produced  the 
universe.  Now  It  would  seem  that  science 
had  deliberately  dethroned  it*  little  speck 
of  a  Creator,  while  transcendentalism  had 
solidified  Its  dreamy  idealism  Into  solid,  de- 
finable, devout  theism.  For  this  termina- 
tion of  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity  we  have 
reason  for  profound  gratitude  to  Ood,  who 
who  has  controlled  this  greet  tumult  of 
thought. 


(42  )      WODtU.N  ATUbXlaUfS. 

Brooaoe    Alton's    bummer  School    at 
Coeeord. 


(Trow  ibe  *>'•*  Tork  Timet.  J 
Quit*  aa  unutu.vl  numtxr  of  wlie  meo 
bave  (steered  to  Mr.  Aleoli's  "Orchard 
House,"  Id  »\>lu  ef  tbe  cireeoe  brat  oi 
summer,  to  ulk  over  tb*  deeper  questions 
of  pUirowophj*  aod  life  and  re- 
frrsb  ibeinaclies  b»  coaipariog  notes 
witlt  the***  who  seem  to  be  wiser  tbaa  them- 
selves. Wl»e  nocaei.,  *l*o,  or,  rattier,  per- 
b»ft,ibo**>  w bo  are  aoxioua  to  be  wt«-e,nre  jq 
all«nJs>oc«.Tbc  *>cbool  la  »aid  to  be  sotucceat- 
ful  In  po i m of  uuui'>4.'r>  uud  iotero.1  thai  tbe 
tiudemi'  fee*  will  enable  Mr.  K.  II.  San- 
born,  who  Ulhe  b..aluea»  iDaltszer,  lo  pay 
r*cli  one  <>(  ibe  prulYaaor*  Uaodkomely  lor 
Ibilr  ■r-r\k-e»  ami  m-ei  all  otuer  ex^uaet. 
li  I*  anuoai  ibe  Dr»i  ■<  b<>ol  of  philosophy 
,lnw  LLai  vriiicb  met  in  Pmio's  rrove  tn  tue 
•  uburbi  of  Aibtui  that  ever  made  lu  uay  to 
a  iccs»l  v»llbuut  an  eudoument.  It  bus  beeu 
aQ  excfptloual  b^ppj  e  M"  rliDrnt,  aUU  liai 
gai  bertd  .-•  pHplla  lar  sod  wide  troio  all  pari* 
of  tue  country,  li  l»  ihr  punial  realization  of 
odc  of  tbe  drt-arn-  of  Mr.  Alcotl'a  Hie  to  be- 
kiq  sucb  aq  lufciiiuiiu:.,  and  make  It  tbe 
nucleiis  for  a  comparison  of  »l«wi,  and  it 
looks  a*  if  its  «ui-ce»a  tins  year  wigln  leud  to 
U.  r*|.eilil0Q  anotuer sesaon.  Mr.  Wiiltun. 
1'.  lljrrio  of  r»i.  Louis  has  won  Xre»» 
reputation         bv  bl*  lectures         ou 

i  ho-  philosophic*!        problcuia        wMcu 

tourb  tbe  i.oid.-r  laud  of  tlieoIOlTY,  *>  ■«"- 
tauKbt  r.alo  ii*i,  b»s  turned  up  in  tbe  per- 
son or  Dr.  Jouea  of  Jjck>ouvllle.  II.,  aiid 
iom  •  of  ibe  leading  prol.i*ora  at  C*uit>n<T_-»>- 
and  «-lst!Wbsre,  Incb.duigaeferal  specialists 
wbo  are  uaalincbtrd  io  uur  InBiliu  Ion,  bavs 
Icui  tb'lr  aid  to  ibe  aroveaicni.  1'bo  In- 
dlrect  infljence  ol  iboticbool  piob.ibly  coa^il- 
lute*  lu  dura*  for  Ibe  arcaisr  unmlier  of 
Ihonfl  wbo  are  lu  utt«adaiice.  The  leacbntK 
U  done  htiormnl'y,  and  coovcr»ailoo  I*  de- 
pcnJid  upon  io  root  and  rivet  ibe  chief 
uoiula  Id  sacli  lecture.  It  U  re  illy  lb©  reiu- 
iroductlon  of  lbs  auclant  meibo.u  of  study 
Into  modem  lire.  Tbe  scliool  im* 
alao  beeu  ureal  ly  belped  by 

ibe  fact  thai  It  Is  Mtualed  In  a  town  wblcti 
enjoys  a  choice  fame  as  toe  home  of  men  wbo 
stand  x*.-ry  liiru  lo  our  literal  urs.  l*Ulph 
Wal  lo  Kmerron,  Hunry  U.Tnorean,  Naib  jii- 
Icl  liawtuorne,  Wull.nn  E.  Cbannlu.',  Kiixa- 
beib  FcAboJv,  M^rifaret  Fulior,  aa  well  a* 
Mr.  Alcott  nod  bla  gifted  dausbter,  the 
author  o(  "Liitle  Women,*'  bavs  given 
and  slid  Klve,  a  literary  attooepbere  to  Ibe 
quiet  village  wbicb  is  eojoyed  In  the  fame 
decree  >>y  almost  no  other  town  Id  New  En-- 
laud.  NorbJinoioo  la  famed  ss  the  early 
borne  oi  Qeurxs  Bancroft  and  tbe  late  Dr. 
Coiiswrll  ol  Ibe  Aator  library ;  Ame.bury  ua.d 
to  comalu  tbe  borne  of  Wuutler;  tbe  town 
oi  Quincy  Is  ooted  aa  tb«  sous  of  CbarUa 
FrantU  Atlsma;  CupJ  Ann  la  the  pre»em 
umer  resort  oi  u.jii.  literary  people 
and  Can 


this  school  will  be  five,— each  glvlotf  ten  ooorer- 
sntions  or  lectures  on  bit  npeclaj  ADbject.  They 
are  A.  6.  Alcott  on  "Chrbtlao  Thsbtm;"  Prof 
W.  T.  Harris  of  St  Lools  on  "SpecoUtlvs  Phll- 
osopby;"  ])r  U.K.Jones  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
on  "Platonic  Philosophy;''  Mrs  Edoab  D. 
Cheney  or  bonton  on  "Tbe  History  and  Moral  of 
Art,"  and  D.  A.  Waasoo  of  Medford  on  "Politi- 
cal Philosophy. "  The  Fchool  Is  to  continue  fir* 
weeks,  from  July  IS  to  August  20,  wltb  two  con- 
versatJona  (or  lectures)  on  each  day,— Saturday 
being  devoted  to  tbe  special  lectontrs  (not  pro- 
fessors), who  are  to  give  each  two  lectures  or 
converaationa.  Among  these  are  to  be  several 
whose  names  are  not  announced,— perhaps  Mr 
Emerson,  Prof  Pelrce  aod  Dr  Barto),— but  tha 
suwoDoeed  lecturers  are  Col  BiggiesoD  on  "Mod- 
ern Literature,"  Thomas  Davidson  on  "Greek 
Literature,"  F.  B.  Sanborn  oa  "Philanthropy 
end  Social  Science,"  and  Prof  G.  H.  Howsod 
on  "Philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  HegaL" 
Ibe  circular  setting  forth  the  terms  of  admlaalon 
to  this  "sommer  school"  may  be  obtained  of  Mr 
Alcott  In  Cooonrd.  The  namber  of  students  for 
whom  arrangements  will  be  made  Is  fifty,— bat 
the  school  will  go  on  with  thirty,  If  no  mors  than 
tbat  nouitwr  apply,  naoojo  «***  apfusinnee  ee 
lew  than  thirty,  the  plea  will  be  eeaand,  ead 
some  part  of  tbe  proposed  coone  be  gives,  a*. 
In  plea*aat  wsaiber  tb*  eonversadona  atay  ee 
held  la  tbe  orchard  or  the  plea  grove  ad)olamg 
tha  boose,— tbe  parlor*  being  aaed  ta  gaesral  Ua 
tbacasaaes.  Ibe  scbaiae  n  a  nor*l  one,  aad 
then  will  be  some  cortoairy  so  as*  what  nomas 
of  1L  It  has  grown  out  of  tbe  medltartoas  ol  Mr 
Alcott  for  iruvjy  yean  patt.sad  was  Immediately 
sagge*ted  by  tbe  twee***  ol  Dr  Jones's  ooovaraoi 
iiosts  la  Conoord  last  kssBsr. 


(44)  Continues    (37). 
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CONCORD  AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 

IT 

Altar  leaving  Mr.  Eaiarson's  boss* 
we  follow  tb*  Lexiagtoa  road  a  half 
uiila  further  between  orchards  aad 
vineyard*.  Who  has  not  heard  of  tha 
Concord  grape?  Well,  her*  on  tha  left 
hand  is  the  famous  Orchard  House  of 
A.  Branson  Alcott.  It  n  here  that  oaa 
of  Hawthorne*  characters  in  "Septi- 
minj  Faltoa"  lived.  Tha  Orchard  House 
is  an  old  farm  bnildieg  whoa*  frame  it 
nearly  two  hundred  yean  old.  Tha  an- 
cient bonding,  repaired  and  adorned 
by  the  sVillfal  hand  of  Mr.  Alaott,  It 
very  attractive.  The  bouse  lot  contain, 
about  eleven  acre*  well  supplied  with 
tree*  and  shrubbery.  The  orchard  it- 
self it  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
stand,  at  a  little  distance  from  tbe  elm- 
bordered  road,  oa  rising  ground  aad 
beneath  tha  superb  shade*  of  mighty 
alma  by  which  tbe  Athenian  oliftV 
grove,  would  teem  bnt  pony.  In  do** 
guardianship  stand  the  oak,  and  fin, 
crowning  the  low  ridge  on  the  east  an* 
extending  a  long  distance  beyond  tbe 
neighboring  Hawthorne  place.  In  the 
rear  of  tbe  bouse  on  the  hill  bare  beak 
made  walks  with  steps  cut  into  tbe  hill- 
side. At  their  turns  tier*  have  been 
placed  under  the  shady  tree,  rustic 
seat*  with  arms  and  backs  made  of  ap- 
ple and  pine  bough*.  At  tb*  top  of  tha 
hill  is  aslarge  plateau,  occupied  witk  a 
tin*  young  vineyard  and  soma  ] 
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room,  and  before  it  is  a  large  library- 
table.  The  doer  it  covered  with  nab 
matting,  and  tbe  rustic  settee,  accom- 
modate the  gueata.  Under  tbe  mantel- 
piece yon  read  tbe  painted  legend: 


live  In  B0.IC0  anil  C  unbridxe 


ubrldL'e 


li.-l/,a.  iteiui  of  Hururu  umver.hy.  I.  <i( 
courn  -  ■  llu-mry  cculre,  but  CoucurJ  I.  the 
boine  of  Eineraon,  sad  lli.l  slugle  fici  iclTi-k 
tbe  placu  it*  nolguw  cti.no  10  ibe  pres- 
ent ctntrjilon.  Mr.  Alcott  bs.  attraction, 
oi  bit  own,  but  be  would  probably  be  tbe 
l*-t  to  Jmv  tlat  bU  pbllonoubie»l  seboul  h:lB 
been  areatlr  belped  nv  tbe  kuowlrd^e  lli.l 
tbe  "Orcbord  bous«"  It  not  «  qu.ncrol  a 
rah'-  from  Ibe  borne  of  Ciiiioord's  belt  loved 
ililztn,  sod  tb.  most  ona-iual  proM  writer  ln_ 
America. 


y 


-W) 


Tb*  "Orebard  Uoom"  of  Mr  Aloott,  oa  Ike 
blU-.ld.  next  to  I  lawtborn.'.  "  W.viltl."  la  CoD- 
cord,  u  to  la  tbe  plaoe  where  tb.  "Conoord 
£ommer  Bcbool  of  Philosophy  and  LlUratora" 
will  asHtmbls  next  July.  Tb.  pbtn  has  now  Dean 
completed,  and  the  public  annooocement  will  be, 
made  In  a  f.w  days.    Tb.  raxolar  urofuM>r.  of 


If  yen  bad  been  walking  along  this 
same  Lexington  road  a  little  before  nin* 
o'clock  a.  m.  at  mid-summer,  you  would 
have  noticed  scattered  about  tb«a* 
grounds  group*  of  people  discussing, 
with  an  eagerness  quite  the  contrary  ef 
tbe  common  notion  of  New  England 
nature,  tbe  profound  questions  of  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  and  sstthetiea.  This 
is  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  air  is  heavy  with  philosophic  reflaa- 
tioa. 

In  tbe  south-west  oornar  of  tb*  bona, 
-on  the  ground  floor  are  the  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  philosopher*.  "  With  low, 
old-fashioned  ceiling,  the  heavy  timbers 
visible  at  the  npper  angles  aad  aero** 
the  centre,  painted  a  neutral  tint,  aad 
the  walls  plainly  but  tastefully  furn- 
ished."   A  sofa  occupies  oae  side  of  tba 


-  The  hllla  are  rtsred,  tbe  ssas  sr*  ■ 

ran). 
ff  learum-1.  sltax  yanUj*  tnea  ta*  plaJa." 

Above  bangs  a  picture  of  tb*  I 
•school  or  Athens.  TotberiahtieBowae's 
portrait  of  Emerson;  to  the  left,  in  a 
niofae,  stands  a  bust  of  Homer.  In  aa. 
other  place  it  a  bast  of  Plato,  also  in 
the  little  "  red-room"  a  bust  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  of  Albert  Durer'i  Mepnisto- 
pheles.  I'ortraits  of  1'ascal,'  Shaies- 
petre,  Walt  Whitman,  and  St  Sebastian 
hang  upon  the 'walls,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Alcott  as  draws  by  Mrr.  Hildreth. 
Book- cases  filled  with  tba  works  of 
Hegel,  the  volumes  of  tbe  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  Cyclopaedias, 
and  many  odd-looking  volumes  on 
mystical  philocopb/,  which  Mr.  Alcott 
brought  from  England,  partly  occupy 
two  sides  of  the  walls. 

But  let  ns  glance  at  tbe  people  who 
have  gathered  in  this  place  of  u  venera- 
ble youth."  From  the  West  and  South, 
as  well  as  tbe  East,  they  have  come  at 
Mr.  Alcott's  kindly  beck.  As  we  look 
over  the  audience,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing faces  is  that  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  a  bright  and  active  old  lady  of 
seventy-five.  Sister-in-law  to  Haw- 
thorne, she  occupies  a  remarkable  posi- 
tion in  literary  and  educational  mat- 
ters. When  quite  young  she  was  ad- 
mitted by  Dr.  Channing  into  his  confi- 
dence. Better  than  any  one  else  she 
knows  hit  spiritual  history,  and  ber 
forth-coming  "Memoirs  of  Channing" 
will  probably  give  the  best  key  to  his 
life.  As  a  companion  of  Mr.  Alcott  in 
his  wonderful  Boston  school,  she  wrote 
down  hit  oelebrated  "Conversations  on 
the  Gospels,"  a  book  of  which  Prof.  W. 
S.  Tyler  says:  "  A  copy  ought  to  be  in 
every  Sabbath-school  in  the  land."  She 
was  an  active  member  of  the  romantic 
Brook  Farm  community,  and  of  the 
Transcendental  Club  when  Margaret 
Fuller  was  in  her  prime,  and  has  been 
closely  intimate  with  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Starr  King  anr}  X"*o3°re  Par- 
ker. Yet  she  is  an  original  thinker  of 
no  mean  power,  as  is  attested  by  ihe 
prominent  position  she  easily  holds  at 
the  conversations.  She  is  of  medium 
height,  with  an  intelligent,  kindly  face, 
and  snow-white  hair  falling  in  loose 
ringlets.  Not  soon  can  we  forget  ber 
strong  and  oft-reiterated  plea  for  the 
more  perfect  moral  education  of  the 
young.  I  remember  an  illustration  of 
ber  practical  benevolence.  One  day, 
after  Mr.  D.  A.  Wesson  had  given  a 
masterly  exposition  of  tbe  philosophy  of 
tbe  ballot,  as  a  privilege,  and  duty 
rather  than  an  inherent  property,  Mitt 
Peabody  broke  forth:  "  Mr.  Watson, we 
will  find  a  hall  in  Boston,  and  do  you 
tell  this  to  the  women  of  the  state 
who  are  jutt  about  to  vote  on  school 
matters."  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Wasson, 
who  was  recovering  from  a  sun-stroke, 
"  that  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  me."  Nothing  daunted,  she  replied: 
"Then  you  must  give  these  truths  to 
Mrs.  Livermore,  and  send  ber  forth  to 
preach  them." 

Another  face  in  tbe  audience  espec- 
ially fascinates  one's  gaze— a  face  of 
feminine  gentleness,  and  yet  of  reserv- 
ed thougbtfulness.  That  face  it  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  many  sentence*  of 
philosophy.  And  yet  I  know  not  wheth- 
er I  have  not  caught  all  tbe  thought 
and  in  a  more  immediate  way  from  tbe 
language  of  his  feature*;  for,  like  Haw- 
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tborne,  "  I  have  often  felt  that  wordi  What  did  tie  Concord  School  of  Pbflos- 
may  be  a  thick  and  darksome  veil  be-  opby  mean  ?  What  did  it  ssjr  Watt, 
tween  the  eonl  and  the  troth  which  it  ^  I  will  tell  yon.  Concord  has  beta  powt- 
seeks.  Wretched  were  we,  lndeecTrtr  (3  ed  at  over  and  over  sgaia  as  the  espee- 
ws  had  bo  better  way  of  Arnnmimjm..  £  i*l  haoct  of  Pantheism,  with  how  mnoh 
ting  ourselves,  no  fairer  garb  in  which  §  <rn,h  tn»  student  of  philosophy  mast 
to  array  onreseential  being,  than  Ojeee  £  dec^*.  ^t  ""*  «•»  b»  said:  Ocwcord 
poor  rags  sad  Utters  of  BabeL"  How-  t/J  spoke  l«t  rammer  two  jTeat  words— 
era  this  may  be,  well  worth  stndy  is  the  spoke  them  torn  head  and  heart: "  God, 
face  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  friend  of  Thorean  •  the  Person,"  and  "  The  son),  immortal." 
and  editor  of  his  writiags.  He  is  the  Whether  in  the  mystical  word-pictures 
"  Mr.  B."  to  whom  so  many  of  Thoreau  s  •  of  the  Christian  Tbeist,  Aloott,  in  the 
gams  ware  addressed  W  oracnlar   ntteraaces  of  the  Plstoaist, 

Among  the  ooBrersatianalisti  are  .  Jo™",  or  in  the  keen  dialectic  of  the 
quite  noticeeile  Bar.  Dr.  J.  6.  Kidney,  ft"  Hegelian  Harris,  throngh  all  rang  these 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  si  Faribault,  Minneso- 
ta, Prof.  H.  A.  Been,  of  Tale,  B.  6. 
Hazard,  of  Bbode  Island,  and  Judge 
Bryan,  of  Ohio.  Twelve  states  are  rsp- 
reesnted  here,  and  next  to  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois  ssnds  the  most  visitors. 
Bnt  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  acuity. 
They  usually  occupy  a  large  sofa  which 
extendi  half-way  across  one  side  of  the 
room,  the  lecturer  of  the  day  having 
the  central  position  with  a  large  table 
before  him.  Bronsou  Alcott,  the  found- 
er end  dean  of  the  school,  a  joyous 
young  grey-head,  is  ever  present,  both 
in  mind  and  body.  Mr.  Emerson,  oa 
the  other  hand,  as  he  ponders  in  the 
large  easy-chair,  seems  to  be  far  away 
in  spirit  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
bright  thought  brings  him  back  to  us, 
and  a  slow,  wise  smile  illuminates  his 
countenance. 

D/.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  HI.  pre- 
sents leatures  quite  different  There  is 
evidently  more  of  the  controversialjat 
in  bis  nature,  as  befits  the  man  of  one 
book.  Students  of  philosophy  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  editor  of  the 
unique  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoto- 
phy,  William  T.  Harris.  He  is  of  me- 
dium size,  spare  is  flesh,  showing  traces 
of  profound  study,  wearing  spectacles, 
partially  bald,  has  something  to  say, 
and  says  it  in  incisive  though  somewhat 
technical  phraseology.  D.  A.  Waaeon, 
also,  is  a  very  interesting  figure  to 
those  who  are  Samiliar  with  the  history 
of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Who 
■hall  deny  that  John  Brown's  "  soul  is 
marching  on?"  Other  lecturers  are 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginsou, 
Prof.  Benj.  F.  Pierce,  Thos.  Davidson, 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  BartoL 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  method  pur- 
susd.  Three  methods  of  conducting 
such  exercises  are  possible.  One  is  the 
reading  of  a  formal  lecture^,  another 
consists  in  questioning  the  students;  a 
third  allows  the  student  to  acquire 
what  he  can  by  questioning  instructor 
and  fellow-student  Either  method  hu 
merits  and  defects.  Mr.  Alcott  deci- 
ded, as  has  our  own  Dr.  Northrop,  to 
combine  the  three,  and  the  lectures  are 
followed  by  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject This  conversation  is  frequently 
the  best  part  of  the  exercise.  Oral 
teaching  preserves  more  of  the  persua- 
siveness of  personality  than  studying 
from  books,  and  hat  special  practical 
advantages.  Difficulties  may  be  met  at 
the  instant  of  their  occurrence,  thus 
confirming  and  clarifying  the  knowl- 
edge; and  the  mind  is  strengthened  by 
the  need  of  rapid  and  energetic  action 
to  catch  and  bold  sense  and  definition. 
One  of  the  profouadest  scholars  and 
wsoti  successful  teachers  of  languages 
that  New  England  can  boast  said  to 
me  last  winter:  "111  were  to  do  my 
work  again  I  would  modify  my  method 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alcott 'a.  the  so- 
cUtic  method." 

Now,  after  all  this  talk,  yon  ask  sao, 
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Something  more  tbnu  a  year  aco,  when  Mr. 
Atoutt  \vu  showing  ma  bu  former  bona  (Ua 
now  lives  In  ttio  home  once  owned  by  Henry 
1>.  Thorenu  and  In  which  be  died),  be  aald 
that  he  had  bopea  that  this  borne  in  which  be 
bad  thought  and  dreamed  and  worked  for 
many  years  might  Decomo  the  seat  of  a  philo- 
sophical school,  representing  In  some  sens* 
the  ideas  which  he  bauefe«en  living  foe  Tlie 
aci.emc  seemed  at  the  time  Quite  as  visionary 
as  Air.  Aicou's  oilier  attempts  to  create  para- 
dise, and  yet  it  was  not  aa  impossibility.  The 
foundation!  for  It  existed,  air.  Alcott  baa 
been  In  the  habit  for  over  twenty  yeare  of 
ma itine  tours  in  the  interesta  of  speculative 
thought  In  Uie  western  states.  Like  Socrates 
of  eld  be  nsed  to  stop  and  talk  when- 
ever people  were  interested  in  what  ha 
had  to  say.  St.  Louis,  Mot,  and  Jack- 
sonville and  Qnincy,  iiU  finally  became  the 
beadqnartera  of  those  who  fait  tbemselvea 
moil  indebted  to  him.  Akron,  CI.  was  another 
ccutro.  and  the  bouse  of  Judge  Bryan  in  that 
town  became,  m  soma  sense,  tbe  school  of 
some  who  believed  in  air.  Alcotl*  a  rather 
mystical  teachings.  Bnt  tbe  chief  cemra  wu 
SL  Louis,  where  Mr.  William  X.  Harris  for 
the  last  thirteen  years  has  boon  die  reeornlxed 
head  of  tbe  Hegelian  school  of  nbUoeopbere  in 
Uie  United  State*.  He  dm  began  to  make 
known  his  views  through  a  quarterly  period- 
ical called  the  Journal  ei  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy, which  la  now  in  ita  thirteenth  year. 
Mr.  Harris  is  a  native  Of  New  England,  and 
was  first  interested  In  philosophy  through  Mr. 
Aicou's  "Orphic  Sayings,'-  utterances  which 
have  been  aa  mile-  understood  by  some  as  Mr. 
Emerson's  celebrated  poem  "Brahms,"  and 
yet  have  proved  wonderfully  suggestive  to 
others.  He  subsequently  became  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  and  is  recognized  at  the  West  aa 
the  leader  of  tbe  German  philosophical  school 
in  this  country.  His  high  position  as  a  philoso- 
pher Is  outshone,  however,  hy  his  eon  in  km- 
tU'»rio  tbe  work  of  practical  education.  He 
is  tbe  superintendent  of  public  school*  in 
BL  Louis,  and  has  done  for  tbe  school  -ysleaa 
throughout  tbe  oountrv  a  work  similar  to  what 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  has 
done  tor  oolletriate education.  Ilela  acknowl- 
edged |o  have  said  recently  at  too  Wuite 
mountalna  the  beat  and  foremoaa  word  en 
education,  and  has  been  celled  to  puces  as  far 
apart  as  Georgia,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago,  for  purposes  of  eonanitatioah. 
Noxt  to  air.  AJeott.  Mr.  Harrla  La 
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of  what  may  be  called  la  general  terms 
tbe  transcendental  or  Intuitive  school  of 
philosophy.  He  la  a  medium-sized  man, 
rather  spare  In  flesh,  bearing  Una  marks  of 
•  may,  partially  bald,  wears  speolaclne,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  one  who  la  not  n 
roimsi  health,  but  Impresses  tboae  who  hear 
him  ibat  lie  baa  soaaathina;  to  say,  and  alereye 
say*  H  lntellla tally.  He  is  aa  modest  aa  he  la 
able,  and  his  reuse  of  atady,  espee«ally  la 
philosophy  nod  general  education,  is  rnmarka- 
b)7  wide  and  varied. 

Another  maa  who  may.  le  some  sense,  he) 
celled  u  di'dpto  of  air.  Aleott  la  Dr.  H.  1L 
Jones  of  Jacksonville,  III.,  a  physician,  who 
baa  been  hi  the  habit  of  deroUeg  Satarday 
mornings  to  Plato  fur  nearly  a  qearLar 
of  a  centnry.  Led  to  these  stnrtlee  by  a 
genuine  relish  for  them,  he  found  a  few  con- 
genial spirits  who  desired  so  eumblee  with 
bim  In  trvlng  to  understand  the  axaat 
Athenian,  and  together  tb«y  have  gone  into  ail 
the  questions  raised  by  Hie  Platonic  philoso- 
phy and  reached  original  views  as  so  what 
Plato  meant  on  this  subject  sad  ea  that.  Dr. 
Jones  Is  a  man  ucrhepe  sotty  reera  old,  at*  rather 
foil  nsbit,  stye  eLatlocaiy  ana  d^ckfcrdiy  what 
he  tniuks,  and  hat  tbe  conviction  Inet  be  la 
right.    He  enjoys  a  wMe  repntatloo  at  the 


Wost  a*  i be  men  of  oae  book.  HUH  another 
man,  air.  8.  H.  Eatery,  Jr.,  a  merchant  in 
Qalucy,  EL,  though  not;  a  profound  pbileeo- 
pbor,  baa  goue  deeply  into  these  txudiea,  aad 
maybe  called  a  joint  disciple  of  air.  AleoU 
end  Mr.  Harrla. 

These  persons  represent  m  seaae  sense  the 
friends  at  the  West  who  feel  indebted  to 
Mr.  AJooU,  and  wish,  to  sea  at*  favesit* 
plan  of  starting  a  philosophical  school  tu  Caa> 
cord  for  the  snmmer  put  Into  operation.  Then 
there  are  people  neer  boston  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  Orphlo  philosopher  with  internet, 
and  have  never  reached  tbo  point  of  rasjaidlne; 
tiio  T  ran  seen  denial  movement  In  Mew  .Eng- 
land as  tnpcfb  toDji'Dif.  Mr.  £tnerson  ban 
nirvnys  i-Ci-n  Mr.  AtcoU's  Steadfast  friend; 
Miss  Elizabeth  PeaUody,  with  a  career 
hardly  less  conspicuous  In  education, 
was  naturally  in  i  ere  tied  In  rccwinc  tho 
celebrated  conversations  of  the  Transcend- 
ental Club;  Mr.  l'avld  A.  Wastoo,  though 
prcma.urelv  old,  had  something  to  pay  on 
•'Political  Philosophy;"  Mr*.  Kdnafa  U.  Che- 
ney bad  been  a  careful  siudcut  of  tho  "His- 
tory and  Morality  of  Ar:;"  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson,  though  a  stiff  Aristothsn,  bad  tbe 
feeling  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  tho  most  cental  of 
mystics  nnd  a  thoroughly  deiurblful  msn;  Mr. 
Frank  II.  Sanborn,  a  citizen  of  Concord,  na 
witty  as  he  )•  widely  read,  n  protege  of  Tuoo- 
dore  Parker,  could  be  utilized  »s  a  lecturer 
on  '"Social  Philosophy;"  Prof.  Pierce  of  Cam- 
bridge consen:ed  to  help  out  the  echerue  by 
delivering  some  of  his  roccnt  Lowell  lectures. 
Col.  Hirclnfon  bad  two  new  papers  on  litera- 
ture, which  every  one  delights  to  hear.  Dr. 
lifiriol,  as  curious  a  mnn  in  hie  way  as  Mr. 
Alcott  Is  in  bis,  consented  to  put  in  an  ap 
pears  nee;  others  known  to  fame  Dy  what  they 
have  done  with  voice  or  pen,  consented  to 
help  the  movement  on;  and  tt>a&,  not  with 
tbe  rapidity  of  Joi.ab's  courd,  but  quietly, 
like  the  plant  that  surprises  the  morning  sun, 
Mr.  Alcotfs  fcoheme  ripened  Into  deed  in  the 
minds  of  ins  western  and  nome  friends.  It 
had  to  taxe  busy  men  In  their  vacatlonE,  and 
bosy  students  in  their  Interval  of  rest  also, 
and  could  be 
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for  the  lime  from  July  15  10  Acg.  16,  but  on 
these  conditions  It  evened  quiet Iv  on  the  day 
announced,  and  was  an  assured  buccess  from 
ibe<  start.  Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
F.mery  came  on  from  the  West;  students  have 
flocked  in  from  diflereot  quarters;  professors, 
ministers,  teachers  and  literary  men  and  wo- 
men have  r/iven  a  full  audience  at  each  lec- 
ture, and  the  movement  has  already  realized 
the  exKCtattons  of  those  who  projected  it. 
Mr,  trocry  ha?  lakeu  tho  "Orch-'ird"  House, 
wlieie  *£f.  AJeott  used  to  live.  ah<(  Jilted  it  up 
a^  an  Acadcmi:i  devoted,  as  Pinto's 
garden  was  in  other  days,  to  philofo- 
phy  and  the  mutes.  It  needed  bnt  Ih> 
tlo  change  to  go  this.  Tnere  were  benches, 
in  Mr.  Alcotl's  dny,  under  every  rreeii  tree, 
and  vviuding  retreats  for  meditation  in  the 
grove  behind  the  house.  Sow  it  is  more  than 
ever  the  -retreat  of  the  thoughtful.,  and  the 
irrounde  are  bngnt  witli  the  presence  of  bril- 
liant w>me»  and  thoughtful  men,  waitine  for 
the  lectures  to  he*: in  or  taln'ng  on  the  cam  u us 
wheu  ihc  dav's  session  is  over.  Ji  requires 
but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  tn  think 
that  it  is  Plato  and  his  comuhniODs  over  again 
In  a  suburb  of  tee  modern  Athens.  If  you 
could  call  Mr.  Alcott  Pj  tb^goraa,  and 
.Mr.  Harris  Plato,  and  Dr.  Jones 
and  others  illustrious  disci  pies  ot  the 
great  Athenian,  the  illusion  would 
bccsmplcte.  In  fact,  as  I  sat  in  the  room w 
used  for  the  lectures  last  week,  and  looked 
upon  the  faculty,  then  npon  the  audience, 
then  at  the  portraits:  on  the  w»di.  and  the 
bu-isor  the  mighty  dead  on  shelves  aou  in 
nicl.es  prepared  for  (licru,  1  felt  like  going 
hack  a  couple  of  thousand  ye.ira,  and  Mr. 
Ilrtrris'  seemed  for  the  moment  a  veiy  good 
repre;eMution  of  Plato,  !>>  bis  voice,  gesture 
and  thought.  Under  the  mantelpiece  la 
painted  the  legend: 

"The  bll!4  are  reared,  the  t  'aa  arc  scooped  In  rain. 

If  learning's  altai  vanish  from  toe  pi.jii." 
Above  hangs  a  picture  of  the  rasaoas  scnool 
of  Athene.  To  tbe  right  Is  Rovrae's  portrait 
of  J-.ioer-on  .  tn  the  left,  in  a  niche,  stands  a 
bust  of  Homer,  ju  another  place  is  a  bust 
of  Plato,  also  of  Pestnlozzi,  and  of 
Albert  Dnrer*3  Mephistopheles;  portraits  of 
Paecel,  Shtikespeaie,  Walt  Whitman, 
SL  ScDCtillan,  and  of  Mr.  Alcotl,  as  drawn  by 
Alrf.  Uichard  Hitdreth,  at  ihe  age  of  u3,  are 
hung  upon  the- walls;  b<. oc-c-i.es  flilea  with 
the  works  ot  Here),  the  volumes  of  tbe  "Jour- 
ual  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  Appletoa's 
and  Johnson's  '"Cycio'pxdia,"  and  nunieroos 
qnuini  volmnes  on  myttical  ]>bilosopby.  not 
omitting  Herbert  Si>oneer's  works,  partly  oc- 
cupy two  sides  ot  the  walls.  Thus  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  rooms  within  arreea  with  that 
of  tho  grove  without,  and,  whether  the  lec- 
tures arc  given  tinker  toe  venerable  elms,  or 
In  the  anti(ju«<ed  rooms  of  a  house  which  la 
more  than  half  a  century  old,  you  seeaa  to 
bftve  the  quamtness  of  an  exceptional  work 
cnrrled  on  In  an  exceptional  piece. 

Tho  cornpOMtioc  of  the  school  Is  different 
from  what  some  have  expreied.  Nothing  can 
be  done  in  any  oew  direction  without  bring- 
ing together  the 
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new  lrghts  and  oeraons  half  Insane,  who 
prowl  around  even*  movement  that  holds  ont 
the  least jirontise  of  giving  them  an  entering 
wedpe.  The  Concord  school  Is  notably  free 
from  all  tins.  The  itereoos  in  attendance, 
wlioihcr  men  or  women,  all  belong  to  tHe 
regular  orders  nf  society,  and  hare  met  in 
Concord,  under  aulu  u-mlitr,,  to  renew  or 
quickcii  iheir  intereais  in  me  r,noe>tions  of 
ph.losoptiy  or  tbe  problems  of  life.  1  he  sin- 
cerity ot  their  attention  is  aomeihing  remiirR- 
oble.  One  would  thtua  that  twentj  or  inirty 
w-'iucn  (the  women  aio  In  eicesa  of 
the  men  at  thn  icliool)  would  hardly 
listen  with  interval  to  Mich  abstract  dis> 
ciuitioea  as  Mr.  llama  deh*:hts  in.  but  such  is 
not  the  rase.  Tbev  follow  hisa  iiiiellteenilT. 
iohI  their  «iik-sikmis  Indicate  that  ■  hey  know 
Ihe  »t:i  or  critical  polnu  of  hie  antnatiH, 
and  yet  they  show  no  lodic-.l  oni  if  >trcng- 
mi'.dctirca  .  1  in  ossuo  stuwoota  are  U10MIV 
mature  m  thouchL  an4  have  evidenJf  toaM 
to  coini'sre  r  ha*,  they  hear  with  vtx  they 
hare  been  tnughl  elaswli^jre.  a_a  assle  a 
pht*oio,ihT  of   the'r^wn.     A    itr.fcln;  rcainre 


•  is  tr.e  number  of  eduerJcd  men  In  auendssre. 
Auaong  ih=m  are  Iter.  Joan  S.  li:  r-ey.  D.  D. , 
rro:»»sor<  f  thec-l^ry  in  ibeKp;scoi.al  Divinity 

:>eaooI  at  Psnum't,  Mms.;  Jnd-e  Brysn  of 
0:.lo;  President  tiiiiaan  of  Johns  Hopkins 
L'aiierslly.  £«ttunore;  Mr.  IL  G.  O.  Blake  of 
Worcester,  a  friend  of  Thorenu  sod  the  eusito- 
dLio  of  his  uapera,  klUa  lia^kell,  Bae|>nACi- 

'  pal  of  the  tTheatoa  (Norton)  Seminary;  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Beors  of  Yale  College:  Prot 
W.  S.  Tyler  of  Aaber.t  Coliere;  Mr.  E.  H. 
BnsieJl,  nrlnrtpsl  of  the  Worcester  Normal 
School;  Mr.  Block.  Dead  master  of  the  Jack- 
sonville (Hi.)  II. gh  School;  and  the  Professor 
of  pti.ini.ouhy  at  Anu  Arbor.  Mich.  Xtvey  are 
comincant  going,  iteoe  profesnonal  people, 
all  the  time,  and  tbe  indications  are  (bat  tbe 
attendance  will  be  very  larre  oefore  the  sea- 
son is  over.  The  value  of  the  school  u  not  in 
lis  direct  loacbior.  wort,  bat  miner  In  the 
pergonal  intercourse  and  conversation  be- 
tween tbe  persons  In  attendance  and  the 
members  cf  the  faculty.  Tbe  lecture  always 
en.ls  iu  conversation,  which  is  often  as  rood 
as  u, o  lecture  iUelf,  son  in  wbicb  all  feel  ire* 
to  ui.c  a  i«rL  It  is  worth  a  trip  from  Boston 
to  Concord  jnsl  to 

ATTEXD  ONE  OF  TUXSE  LEOTCkES. 

Tbe  facnity  usually  ocenpy  a  eofa  which  ex- 
tends half-way  across  one  end  of  tbe  lecture 
room,  the  lecturer  occupying  the  central  «*i, 
with  Mr.  Alcott  on  lite  n^bt  sod  Mr.  S*nbora 
al  lus  lefL  In  froLt  of  thetn  is  a  large  library 
tabic.  Tbe  students  and  friends  ocenpy  ibe 
rest  of  tins  room  and  the  room  sdj'lniac,  and 
otieo  crowd  over  so  as  to  fi!l  every  bit  of 
atailable  fpace  within  bearing  dt»iance.  Of 
all  the  members  of  ihe  faculty,  Mr.  Alcott  is 
tbe  most  striking  penoi.ace.  He  has  never 
EUd  tetter  tlunrs  tcar>  be  ls  otIux  sow. 
Thorgh  in  bis  t-.th  year,  he  is.  In  feeling  aad 
spirit,  tbeyoonge^l  man  of  the  faculty.  His 
perception  of  wit  and  humor  is  aa  keea  as 
ever.  He  has  a  rzre  facolty  of  (Uting  bis 
points  in  fresh  unzoase  thai  is  easily  onder- 
etoou.  t>  lule  the  lecinre  ta  E0,ng 
on  ho  la  silent,  at  tenure,  appar- 
ently wrapped  op  in  thought;  when  it 
ls  orer  he  usually  begins  conversation; 
presently  balf-a-dozen  arc  taking  part, 
and  sometimes  the  uour  ex'.enda  to  two.  le 
which  conversation  u  allowed;  and  it  ls  at 
tbe~e  time*  that  iir.  Aicoit  say*  bu  beet 
tciQTS.  Lie  alt  ETcat  talKers,  he  demands 
rtrni  bodily  conditions,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  sympa;hy  to  do  b;s  best  He  never  *c«-mod 
ihappier.  His  face  glows  wltb  enthusiasm, 
and  if  radisot  wnb  ]oy.  Be  naturally  feels, 
witn  the  pardonable  pride  of  aa  oc;ogenarlan, 
that  tnia  Concord  icnool  la  l:cely  to  exi«nd, 
and  apply  some  of  the  principles  in  education 
and  relic  inn  for  which  be  ta-.  lived.  Person- 
ally, be  has  riven  ui>  many  ot  the  oecoltar 
opinions  which  be  held  forty  years  ago,  and  la 
now  s  strong  believer  m  tbe  urincii>i»i  of  the 
Christian  position  a*  they  are  tanxkt  in  their 
best  or  catholic  tense.  And  this  u  the  tone 
of  tbe  pronouncements  of  tue  school.  There 
is  a  notable  aheonee  ot  that  vafoeneaa  In 
CbrtstLin  te.tciung  which  chaxac.er^ed  the 
first  TraDsceudental  alovemenL  The  pnrpose 
seems  to  be  to  And  the  hasis  for  the  better 
mainiaiuina:  of 

THE  PBUidPLES   OF  CHUSnivrTT 

againat  the  assaults  of  Agnosticism,  and,  U  Ihe 
results  of  these  summer  conferences  are  not 
remarkable  lor  one's  gain  In  actual  itutrne- 
tion.  they  will  certainly  be  important  in  their 
direction  of  some  of  the  minds  which  most 
in fincr.ee  current  thoturht  and  Ufa,  Tne  reove- 
aaeni  is  not  so  much  removed  from  tbe  atmos- 
phere of  free  relujk>n  aa  it  u  above  u  and  be- 
yond uV  The  freedom  and  courtesy  of  those 
lectures  aiid  conversations  In  the  treatment 
ot  vital  points  is  re  mars  stole,  and,  snncfa  aa 
some  may  lanrb  at  the  idea  of  ducuttiog  phil- 
oaopby  in  the  beat  of  snmmer,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Coucord  school  Is  doing  much  1,000 
work  lo  the  ructu  atrectioBU  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  best  1  n ten- re u Loos  of  Canatiannr, 
and  Mr.  Alcott  is  both  willing  and  desn-Mis  to 
be  counted  among  lurame»t  supporters,  bnt 
it  is  also  tooronghly  non-seetariaa  la  tu  atli- 
ttide. 

The  Concord  people  are  making  the  anntt  of 
their  distinguished  visitors,  and  tbe  summer 
eveotnra  are  enlivened  by  tne  renewal  ot  the 
conversations  wbtcti  have  been  a  feature  of 
tbe  inleisecioai  society  of  the  town  for  many 
yeara.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  evidently 
have  Bovices.and  theonlyfonn  of  dUslpn- 
llon  to  which  they  i»-e  la  tc  come  Uagetter 
when  tbey  have  any  r*w  Ideas  and 
talk  thean  over.  Mr.  Eoacrson's  bwaae  it  tne 
favorite  rendezvous,  but  otter  etiueoa 
arc  eonaily  bospluuie  T1*e  cooversation  1 
attended  waa  in  the  perl  ore  of  Hre.  Ed*anl 
Hoar.  The  room*  «cre  briaht  with  tbe  Ux*» 
of  tbe  Concord  women,  who  looEed  so  ioleUi* 
gent  that  one  felt  hull  afraid  to  apnea  leat  he 
might  i-ay  w  hat  would  strike  them  aa  foolish, 
end,  to  make  one  the  more  aureof  bis  poatible 
weakness,  not  a  woman  apoke,  exeept  10  her 
next  neighbor,  tnrougb  the  entire  tvcaiax. 
ano  tbe  coDveraaiioo  was  kept  op  wita  a 
stead*  stream  of  talk  for  over  two  nsonra.  Mr. 
Alcott  was  the  corvpheae  ef  tue  oecaaion. 
and  Mr.  Saabora  sotai  aa  una  tag*»iman.  Tn* 
sub'eet  was  .  eds*cMloa\  and  Bev.  Dr. 
Kidney,  Mr.  \T.  T.  llarrte,  Jnoge 
Brran,  Iter.  Jniiee  H.  Ward,  ProL 
Thomas  Davldaon  aad  Mr.  Block  were  u-a 
pnncipaJ  atslstaat  tajkera.  Mr.  Alcotl 
opeoed  wltb  a  lengiby  prelnde,  partly  com- 
a«.-n  sense,  partr/  austical  utculog,  partly  a 
strong  ai>iH-al 

.to  thi  asre»uf  or  tub  UTDtCBorja, 
sir.  San 
the  snbiect 

masterly  statement  of  the  forer  which  the 
Genasfts  bare  broaght  to  bear  npoe  tbe  wnrld 
tbrouxh  their  mnsical  re  qui  a.  He  though  i:.«y 
bad  done  oiueh  mort  la  eon g  than  la  meta- 
pbysica.  Tbe  fitld  waa  traver»ed  ta  all  atree 
UeNit  bv  tlie  different  talkers,  and  tbouu  of 
laucbler  followed  tbe  «iucer  tnrot  vioiee  the 
cooversation  took.  The  conversation  was 
considered  one  of  the  nest  the  Coecord 
poople  had  en)oyed  daring  tbe  sesaoa. 
It  was  in  bsnuony  with  tue  taieilecujel  state 
of  Concord  socidy  at  this  moment  that  I 
auoQld  walk  part-way  to  mv  botee  for  the 
Dubt,arm  Inarm  with  a  iheoJor^vjU  teacber, 
who  tried  to  show  me  how  Mr.  llama,  thongh 
»ai«i;-if  ot  Hegel,  bad  haralr  reaohed  to  e 
philosophical    sMsicmeat   of  ll.eTririty.     Bat 
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u  w*i  near  the  bourel  midoicbi.  soJ  toe  tact 
iui  mr  Sv*l  ana  hottest  at  [he  W'annJc,  bait 
i  diIc  du.AD^  night  be  Impatient  ct  mr  de- 
lay, led  lo  a  baalr  frood-otptu  lo  ibe  yrvtenor 
ajKl  a  burned  v»U  by  air.  Emerten's  Louie, 
where  liable  were  lull  riinDenDr  in  coim 
hers,  lo  Mr.  Gears*  4'vtooi  LaiUrop's  real- 
denes.  It  la  ■  fortunate  linns:  tbat 
iir.  Ijthrop,  wh*  waa  married  to 
JJr.  Hawthorne's  yvangeei  aantfiuer  eight 
year*  ago.  lias  at  leor ita  been  awls  to  eecure 
i hi*  property  la  esse*  i  laity  tbe  save  altepe  id 
nrb'ch  toe  great  nuveLat  left  1L  Mr.  Lai  Drop 
Is  himself  so  truly  e.  literary  man.  Mist  tbe 
place  is  .borouxniy  raceme!  to  bum,  sod  bie 
tocccia  ia  Hie  caiivnai  mtniKfuieni  of  ibe 
Courier,  and  Id  tbe  p*>us  ot  fiction  la  suae  as 
to  open  oat  (or  bun  a  future  of  ezeaJieat 
precise,  aire.  Laibrop  baa  recently  mad* 
her  tlret  aDpeal  to  tbe  public  in  prose,  ana  ber 
novel,  "Mia*  IXlleutnt,'*  jast  fuil»ued  la  ber 
husnand's  i>*i>*r.  and  soon  to  api-eax  In  book 
fern,  will  be  eagerly  read,  te  aoe  if  tbe  man- 
tcl  ot  tbe  laiber  baa  fallen  upou  lie  daughter, 
B«l.  Ultra  t  lie  or  DO  literature,  air.  Lathrop's 
present  hem*  ii  ■  mes:  easroalug;  spot,  and 
when  I  want  to  my  room  tbe  other  o  if  hi,  la  tbe 
tower,  wboaa  aoi-or  storj  waa  reserved  for 
Hawthorne's  sta'iy,  ana  t»  now  the  place 
where  bis  son- in-law  retires  for  writing-  prosa 
or  poetry  as  the  mood,  niv  be  on  inra,  and 
looted  out  upon  tba  plaes  soagalsuj  ia  th* 
mklnicut  breeze,  almost  within  band'a  reach 
from  the  window,  it  aeemod  as  If  the  spell  of 
•  iter  days  was  •■  me.  and  I  could  hanglne 
bow  Hawthorne's  tennis  matt  have  bueo 
kindled  a  Oder  tbo  faaeraationi  of  inch  a 
borne,  ooi  of  which  be  coold  step  into  tbe 
rptaott  piitrod'lea  forest.  It  is  ibe  v*ry  place 
fora  worker  In  Ibe  lieida  of  '.he  imagination 
i«  live-  in.  and,  when  1  followed  the  iHtlh 
whicn  tbe  author  of  "The  scarlet  Ldtter^haal 
beaten  wnb  Ma  cmiubi  feet  turouglrnia  own 
wwli.  I  could  understand  much  hi  fait 
written  voMi  wblcb  I  could  not  analyse  be- 
fore- ilawtnorno  *»  not  yet  (Mil  j  appreciated, 
and  Ibe  <lay  Is  to  come  when  he  *  111  ithnd 
forib  as  tbe  moat  original  renin*  in  iiierature 
which  Airctnca  b.*s  ttt  ntourcKD. 
Bat  '.hare  was  another  pHot  of  interest  in 
say  vtaiL  iir.  Hawthorne's  wife  was  tbo  sla- 
terof  Mlsa  Elizabeth  Pea  body,  now  an  old 
lady  who  use  feen  76tummer»,  .-.no  .i  aa  untiit 
and  ready  In  laJfc  od  ail  tub)ecis  "from  grave 
to  cay,  from  lively  te  severe/'  at  the  ever 
was,  1  bad  ofteo  or  sired  to  meet  her,  sad  to 
my  aurpnse,  th*  moment  1  cro»ted  the  thresh- 
Old  of  tba  W  ay t>d«  ihe  oihor  day,  I  foaod  my- 
self in  ber  pre***)**,  end  we  were  soon  bo 
ed  uch  engncc'd  in  eon  verts  Lion  that  it 
aoemed  as  if  I  bad  always  known 
ber.  She  la  •  very  remarkable  person,  and 
has  Cfnred  In  literature  and  In  education 
qnlle  aa  protnu-entlyas  Mr*.  Kemb4e  bat  noon 
the    stsae.     Wben  a  Ctrl  ot  net  more  than  .'0 

{•an,  ebe  waa  admitted  by  iir.  Cbann:aa  into 
ii  Intluste  coiiMftico.  She  is  probuhir  the 
only  i«*nw>D  Imni  wdo  knew  his  spiritual  his- 
tory in  ll*  length  a=d  urrsdib,  and  ber  ex- 
pected, "Memoirs  of  Chtnuin?"  ia  likely  to  be 
tin  book  wblcb  will  give  the  boat  lnstgtit  into 
his  character.  Re;  she  ban  known  ataxy  men 
beside  Dr.  Cbannlnc-  She  was  tbo  companion 
of  .Mr.  Aloott  in  bis  efforts  to  oe  an  American 
Pestsioxsi;  sho  wrote  dowo  bis  ceieorated 
"Coavervsilo**  on  the  Gospel*,"  now  a  rare 
Look;  she  waa  a  member  of  tbe  Traneceo- 
denial  Club  wbeD  afsrgorei  Fuller  waa  ha 
ber  prime;  she  baa  been  on  terms  of  rntimecy 
and  friendship  with  Theodore  PsraeT,  Btarr 
Kirg.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  sod  all 
tbe  men  who  have  done  moat  to  ad  ranee  edu- 
cation and  enlture  In  and]  amend  Boston 
dnrinc  the  last  40  Tears,  one  has  set  as  the 
feet  of  tue  lste  fredorlck  Deoison  ataurice 
in  England,  and  been  one  of  the  foremast  to 
sec  are  the  repriaiinat  ot  hie  most  important 
eoninbotion  to  religions  literature,  tne  "Cnity 
•f  the  New  Testament."  in  ibas  country. 
Her  ■ympaibies  bare  alvaya  been  catholic, 
auo,  tborujh  she  hen  bene  •aesfHloaal  in  ber 
cneodsbips,  aba  hen  always  dona  a  goad 
pert  ot  ber  own  thlnkus,  tba  It  .  of 
medium  height,  has  a  ctlensine;  iguthrni, 
kin  dJy  fnea,  wtars  ber  bslr,  now  almoat  riral- 
Inff  the  anow  in  wblhaaiai.  In  koeea  rtoaJau 
on  either  tide  of  Her  head,  and  wowki'frtre  the 
aruet  a  porlnut  of  great  force  and  beanty.  &lie 
ii  sow  s  resilient  of  Concord,  end  is  a  daily 
attendant  npeo  tbo  leoiurea  In  the  scho<<)  of 
plulosophv,  frequontly  taking  pnrt  In  the  con* 
venations.  The  threo  j*ersona  who  now  give 
most  character  to  the  Concord  leiiool  of  an- 
Ihors  are  Mr.  liiuereon,  Mr.  Aloott,  end  Miss 
Peuuody.  Miss  Louisa  Alrott,  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Laltuop.  Mr.  inborn  and  others,  belong  to 
tne  Utter  generation.  With  ihcm  nm\  with 
outers  whom  the  school  of  philosophy,  may 
bring  to  Concord,  this  famous  town  may  attain 
become  a  living  centre  in  American  literature. 
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An  Evening  In  Concord  Among    the    Pearls 

of  Henry  Tlioreau-  Reading  by  Mr.  H.  G. 

O.  Ulskti-  WiH.lmo  for  Ihe  Solitary  mid  the 

Social. 

It  «cii  a  happy  tbout-bt  to  eoterUtn  tbe  visitors 
at  Mr.  Airoti'h  Minunrr  scbool  of  philosophy  and 
tbe  Coucord  people  with  readings  from  the 
journal  of  ihe  town'b  famous  and  eccentric  gen- 
iue,  Hcbrj  D.  Iboieau.  Lest  ereniog  Mr.  H.  G. 
O.  Blake,  tbe  editor  of  Tboreau's  published  wnt- 
In^a,  read  in  tbe  vestry  of  the  Second  Parish 
church  to  a  select  audience,  among  whom  were 
Ralph  Waldo  Coieison  and  totne  of  tbe  philoso- 
pher-lecturers, many  ex t tacts  trom  Tborcau's 
Journal  which  were  copied  by  bitn  (Mr.  Blake) 
■  ben,  many  jcart-  ago,  be  rJist  took  a  lirelyiD: 
terctt  in  tbe  tbongbts  and  keen  observations  of 


TUureau.  Most  of  bis  selections  have  never  been  id 
print,  but  it  Is  possible  tbat  a  few  of  ibe  passages 
below  may  be  familiar  to  tbe  reader.  Before  tbe 
readlne  began  Mr.  Alcott  drew  from  his  memory 
tome  striking  characterizations  of  bis  friend  of 
former  times.  No^uchmanas  Tboreau,  be  said, 
ever  lived  before.  He  knows  of  no  od«  who  lived 
id  sucb  intimate  relations  with  nature. 
He  teemed  to  divine  tbe  very  soul  of 
tlnoRS,  and  creatures  chose  bim  for 
their  spokesman.  H  e  bad  so  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,— eyes  within  eyes.  He 
bad  more  senses  than  most  people;  he  could  see 
not  only  tbe  mysterious  things  of  nature,  but  in 
heaven  as  welt.  For  bim  Concord  was  tbe  globe, 
and  be  came  back  from  an  exenrsion  to  its  Hants 
to  laugh  at  the  outside  world.  Wben  became- 
Tinting  be  always  brought  something  to  say ;  said 
it  well,  and  knew  wben  to  go.  If  he 
opened  his  lips  nobody  wished  to  say 
anything.  He  did  not  care  to  meet  people  with 
whom  be  bad  no  sympathy,  and  thought  mankind 
generally,  though  vary  good  people,  on  tbe  whole, 
bores.  But  be  loved  nature,— the  birds,  tbe  ani- 
mals, the  flsb  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Blake  read  slowly  and  with  a  suitable 
pauee  between  tbe  passages  many  extracts  trom 
^lioreau's  journal.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are 
given  below  — 

Wben  we  cease  to  sympathize  witb,  and  to  be 
personally  related  to,  men,  and  begin  to  be  uni- 
versally related,  then  we  are  capable  of  Insplrine 
others  witb  the  sentiment  of  lore  for  us. 

What  is  peculiar  in  tbe  life  of  a  man  consists  not 
in  bis  obedience,  but  bis  opposition  to  his  in- 
stlDcts;  in  one  direction  or  another  be  strives  to 
live  a  boperoaioral  life. 

Do  you  know  on  wbat  bashes  a  little  peace,  faith 
and  contentment  grow?  Go  a-berrying  early  and 
late  after  them. 

Wben  on  tbe  higher  levels  of  life  we  can  re- 
member tbe  lower  levels  but,  wben  on  the  lower, 
we  cannot  remember  tbe  Digber. 

Woe  to  bim  who  wants  a  companion,  for  be  Is 
unfit  to  be  tbe  companion  even  of  himself. 

You  mast  walk  like  a  camel,  which  Is  said  to  be 
tbe  only  beast  wblcb  ruminates  when  It  walks. 

What  does  education  often  ao  ?  It  makes  a 
Ettaight-cut  ditch  of  a  free  meandering  brook. 

1  love  my  ft  lends  very  much,  bat  I  rlna  tbat  it  is 
of  no  nse  to  go  to  see  tbero.  1  bate  tbero  common- 
ly  wben  I  am  near  tbem;  tbey  belie  themselves 
and  deny  me  continually. 

1  find  it  to  be  tbe  height  of  wisdom  not  to  en- 
deavor to  oversee  myself,  and  lire  a  life  of  prud- 
ence and  common  sense,  but  to  see  over  and  above 
myeelt  and  entertain  sublime  conjectures,  to 
make  myself  tbe  thoroughfare  of  thrilling 
thoughts. 

I  bare  certain  friends  wbom  I  visit  occasionally, 
but  I  commonly  part  from  tbem  early  witb  a  car- 
tain  bitter-sweet  sentiment.  Tbat  which  we  love 
it  so  mixed  and  entangled  witb  tbat  we  bate  in 
one  another  tbat  we  are  more  gileved  and  disap- 
pointed, aye,  and  estranged  from  one  another  by 
meeting  than  by  absence.  Some  men  may  be  my 
acquaintances  merely,  but  one  whom  I  bare  been 
accustomed  to  regard,  to  idealise,  to  bare  dreams 
about  as  a  friend  and  mix  up  in  Ornately  with  my- 
self can  never  degenerate  into  an  acquaintance, 
I  most  know  bim  on  tbe  higher  ground  or  not 
know  bim  at  all. 

Let  oars  be  If  be  tbe  meeting  of  two  planets,  not 
hastening  to  con  found  their  jarring  spheres,  but 
diawn  together  by  tbe  influence  of  a  subtle  at- 
traction, soon  to  roll  aiverso  in  tbelr  respective 
orbits  from  this  their  perigee  or  point  of  nearest 
approach. 

Tongues  wsre  provided 
But  to  vex  tbe  ear  with  superficial  thoughts. 
Wben  deeper  thoughts  upswell,  tbe  jarring  dis- 
cord 
Of  barwb  speech  Is  bushed  and  senses  seem 
As  little  as  may  be  to  share  tbe  ecttacy. 

Cheap  persons  will  stand  upon  ceremony,  be- 
cause tneie  is  no  other  ground,  but  to  tbe  great  of 
the  earth  we  need  no  introduction,  nor  do  they 
need  any  to  us. 

Tbat  virtue  we  appreciate  is  as  much  ours  u 
another's.    We  see  so  much  ooly  as  we  possess. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  lore  but  to  love  more. 

Make  tbe  most  of  your  regrets;  never  smother , 
your  sorrow,  but  tend  and  cherish  it  till  it  come 
to  have  a  separate  and  integral  Interest.  To  re- 
gret oeeply  la  to  live  a  ra&t.  Bv  so  doing  you  will 
be  astomsued  to  find  yourself  restored  once  ruoro 
to  all  your  emoluments. 

There  is  nowhere  any  apology  for  despondency. 
Always  there  is  life  while  life  lasts,  which,  right- 
ly lived,  implies  a  divine  satisfaction. 

Whatever  your  sex  or  position,  life  is  a  battle 
In  which  you  are  to  show  your  pluck,  and  woe  be 
to  tbe  coward.  Whether  passed  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness or  in  tbe  tented  field,  it  is  ever  tbe  same  fair 
floe,  &Dd  admits  of  no  distinction.  Despair  and 
postponement  are  cowardice  and  defeat.  Men 
were  born  to  succeed,  not  to  fail. 

Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  look  at 
nature  directly,  but  only  witb  tbe  side  of  bis  eye. 
He  must  look  through  and  beyond  ber.  To  look 
at  ber  is  as  fatal  as  to  look  at  the  bead  of  Medusa. 
It  turns  the  man  of  science  to  stone.  I  feel  tbat  I 
am  dissipated  by  so  many  observations.  I  should 
be  tbe  magnet  in  all  tbls  dust  and  filings.  I 
knock  the  back  ot  my  band  against  a  rocic,  and  as 
I  smooth  back  tbe  skin  I  rind  myself  prepared  to 
study  licbeos  tbere.  I  look  upon  man  but  as  a 
lungus.  I  have  almost  a  slight  headache  in  tbe 
midst  ol  all  this  observing.  How  to  observe  la 
bow  to  bebave.    Ob,  for  a  little  Lethe! 

We  cannot  well  afford  not  to  see  the  geese  go 
over  a  single  spriug,  and  so  commence  our  year 
regularly. 

NothlDDT  IS  more  saddening  than  an  Ineffectual 
ana  proud  intetcourse  witb  those  of  whom  we  ex- 
pect sympathy  and  encouragement.  I  repeatedly 
nod  myself  drawn  toward  certain  persons  but  to 


be  disappointed.  No  concessions  which  are  not 
radical  are  tbe  least  satisfaction.  By  myself  I  can 
live  and  thrive,  but  In  tbe  society  of  incompatible 
friends  1  starve.  To  cultivate  tbelr  society  Is  to 
cberlsb  a  sore  which  can  only  be  healed  by  aban- 
doniug  tbem. 

No  fields  are  so  barren  to  me  as  the  men  from 
wbom  1  expect  everything  but  get  ootblDg.  In 
their  neighborhood  I  experience  a  painful  yearn- 
ing tor  society  wblcb  cannot  be  satisfied,  for  tbe 
bate  is  greater  than  tbe  love. 

Tbe  blue  sky  is  a  du-Utt  reflection  of  tbe 
azure  serenity  tbat  looks  out  from  under  &  human 
brow. 

Here  Is  the  barber  sailing  up  the  still,  dark, 
clotid-rcflccting  river,  in  tbe  long  boat  which  he 
built  so  elaborately  himself,  witb  two  large  sails 
s<  t.  He  Is  quite  alone,  thus  far  ftom  town,  and  so 
quiet  and  so  sensibly  employed,  bound  to  Fair 
Paven  bay,  instead  of  meeting  comrades  in  a 
shop  on  tbe  Mill  Dam,  or  sleeping  away  his  Sab- 
bain  Id  a  chamber,  tbat  I  think  of  him  as  having 
eijieiiencea  religion.  1  know  so  much  good  of 
bim,  at  least,  that  one  dark,  still  Sunday  he  sailed 
alone  lrom  tbe  village  to  Fair  Haven  bay.  Wbat 
cbance  was  tbere  to  serve  tbe  devil  by  tbat  excur- 
sion? llbebadnad  a  companion  I  should  bare 
bad  some  doubts,  but  being  alone  it  seemed  com- 
munion-day with  bim." 

Wben  I  see,  as  now,  climbing  Fair  Haven,  tbe 
bibs  covered  with  buckleberry  and  blueberry 
bashes,  beat  to  tbe  ground  witb  fruit,  so  Innocent 
and  palatable  a  fruit,  1  think  of  tbem  as  fruits  fit 
to  grow  on  Olympus,  tbe  ambrosia  of  the  gods, 
and  am  reminded. of  "vacclnlam  vttis  laseae."  It 
does  not  occur  to  me  at  first  tbat  where  such  a 
thought  is  soggestea  is  Mount  Ol>mpus,  and  tbat 
I  who  taste  these  berries  am  a  god.  Why  in  bis 
only  royal  momenta  should  man  abdicate  bis 
throne?'' 

Some  very  choice  quotations  from  Hr.Tboreaa's 
journal  were  descriptions  of  nature  and  bis  origi- 
nal and  striklrg  reflections  upon  what  be  saw. 
Tbe  language  is  always  full  of  grace  and  charm 
and  breathes  tbe  Intense  love  for  nature  which 
filled  bis  very  soul.  To  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of 
tbe  passages  tbey  should  be  read  at  length,  which 
Is  sucb  as  to  preclude  publishing  in  a  dally  news- 
paper. Should  these  fragments  ever  be  Issued  in 
a  volume  tbey  will  delight  many  readers. 
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Quite  an  unusual  number  of  wise  men  here 
fathered  to  Mr.  ALforr'b  "Orchard  Bout,"  in  spite 
•f  the  extreme  heat  of  Summer,  to  talk  over  the 
deeper  qaaatiuDS  of  philosophy  a«d  life  aad  refresh 
thems?'res  bj  comparine  notes  with  those  who  aeeen 
to  be  wiser  than  themselves.  Wise  women,  also,  or. 
rather,  perhaps,  those  who  ere  anzloas  so  be  wise, 
are  In  attendant*.  Tbe  school  Is  said  to  be  ao  me- 
reesfol  ia  point  ef  cambers  ssd  Interest  that  the 
stadenU'  fees  ertll  enable  sir.  F.  B.  SsJtBoas.  wbo 
Is  tbe  business  maascer,  to  pay  eseh  one  of  the 
Profeasors  handsomely  for  their  serrteee  and  mart 
•I1  other  expenses.  It  is  almost  the  first  school  of 
philosophy  sines  tbat  whlcb  met  In  Plato's  grove 
In  tts  BQborba  of  Aiiietu  that  ever  made  Its  war  to 
aheeess  without  so  endowment.  I*  has  been  aa  ex- 
eep  Ion  ally  bsppy  experiment,  sod  has  gathered  Its 
papila  far  sod  wide  from  aJ.  parts  of  tbe  country. 
It  Is  the  partial  realization  of  one  of  *b»  drumi  of 
Vr.  Alcott's  life  to  begin  seen  sn  Institution,  and 
make  It  tbe  nnelsus  fur  n  eon? pari v>n  of  vi  ws,  and 
It  looks  *»  If  lis  aneeees  this  year  mbrht  lend  to  its 
repetition  another  sesron.  Mr.  Wituia  T.  Hii- 
nrs.  of  Su  Lonla.  has  won  Ireab  reosatlon  by  his 
lectures  on  the  pbllo*opbi:*l  problems  which  toaeh 
the  borderland  of  iheolory .  a  self-tssutht  Pie- 
toniat,  hsa  tamed  op  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Junii,  of 
Jacksonville.  I1L.  sod  some  of  the  loading  Profes- 
sors st  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Inclosing  aeversl 
apeelsllsts,  whosie  no* flatbed  to  any  uutltntion. 
have  lent  tbeir  sid  to  the  movement.  The  lodlreet 
Influence  ot  tbe  school  probeblr  constitutes  Its 
charm  for  the  arrester  camber  of  those  who  are  In 
atteDdanas.  The  teeehtns-  la  done  lufoimsllr,  and 
•onvarsstloa  la  depended  upon  to  root  and  rivet  tbe 
chief  points  tn  eeab  lectors.  It  Is  rssUly  the  reln- 
trodnctloB  of  tne  ancient  methods  of  stady  Into 
aodere  Hfe.  The  school  has  sJao  been  aresily 
helped  by  the  fact  tbat  It  is  sltnsUd  be  a  town  which 
enjoys  a  choice  fsm*  as  the  home  of  men  who  stand 
▼cry  high  ha  obt  llurstore.  R*,Lt*Vi  Waldo  Emsb- 
to*.  Hcsmr  D.  Thobbiau,  Natbsjcixl  Hsw- 
tboi-ti,  Willum  E.  OB.*5Kr»Q,  Eljiabvtb  Pea- 
sodi,  al Aioiirr  Pfllbb,  as  well  as  Air.  Altott 
end  his  rifted  daogbter,  the  ao:hor  of  "  Little 
Women."  have  siren,  and  srlU  give,  a  literary  at- 
mosphere to  tbe  qo'.et  rlllsce  wh'eh  Is  enjn^*«d  1b 
tbe  sosse  decree  by  almost  bo  other  towa  1b  Kew- 
England,  Northampton  to  fsmed  as  the  serlr 
hOBMof  OzoBorBsJfCBorr  and  the  late  X>r.  Coos- 
aiix,of  the  Aator  Library  ;  Anesbary  svsed  to 
contain  the  horns  of  Wottttibb  ,  tbe  towa  of 
Qc lacy  la  noted  ss  the  bone  of  Chailii  Fiavcib 
ADsJte  ;  flaps  Abb  is  the  preeeat  Bnsasser  retort  ef 
m«nj  literary  people  who  live  1b  Boston  sad  Osss- 
brlde*;  and  Csasbrtdae  Itself,  ss  tbe  aest  of  the 
Bsrvasdl  University.  Is.  of  sonrse,  a  literary  eentre, 
bet  Ooaeord  Is  tbe  home  of  Eubbsox,  and  that  sla- 
(U  £ss*  ctvee  the  pises  Its  anlqoe  chares  to  the  pr»#- 
eet  awserstlosv.  sir.  Aixrorr  has  attractions  of  his 
•  era.  bat  he  wobM  probably  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
hie  phllseephteaJ  scbooI  has  bee  a  greatly  helped  by 
the  knowUdf*  thai  the  "  Orehsrd  Hoose"  Is  aot  a 
qch/trraf  e  sslte  from  the  home  of  Coeeard's  bees- 
levsd  d ttsea.  aed  ths  meet   original   »ro*e-wrlter  la 


TBS  COXCOBD' SCHOOL^ 

Aa  is  generally  known,  an  eilort  wa*mat3e 
during  the  early  part  of  this  Summer  to  es- 
tablish a  school  of  pbUoanrphj  at  Concord, 
Mass.  It  was  ao  euceeesful  that  the 
school  has  now  taken  a  permanent  shape, 
ax-!  ita  programme  for  ihe  next  geascn  la  a 
document  of  great  and  ainculer  interest. 
The  rules  of  the  new  academy  are  tbe 
growth  of  the  experience  of  .the  present 
Hummer,  and  commend  themselves  to  the 
warm  approval  of  the  intelligent  public 
Each  philosopher  ia  required  to  walk  in  the 
grove  belonging  to  the  academy  from  10  A. 
M.  till  noou,  and  from  2  to  4  P.  AL;  and 
during;  that  time  to  constantly  converse 
with  bie  fellow-philosophers  on  philosophic 
subjects.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the 
usual  morning  and  afternoon  recesses  for  the 
cultivation  of  mumbie-te-peg  and  marbles, 
but  the  daily  course  of  study  will  require  very 
nearly  four  full  hours.  At  7  o'clock  in  the 
evcningMr.  Bronsoh  Alcott  will  sit  on  a  tri- 
pod in  the  front  hall  and  deliverOrpbie  utter- 
ances at  intervals  of  four  minutes  each. 
air.  Emereon,  who,  during  the  rvcexit  ses- 
sion of  the  school,  confined  his  labors  to 
being  present  at  tbe  academy  "  with  a  sit* 
smile,'*  will  repeat  that  pleading  course  of 
Instruction  on  three  evenings  every  week. 
and  l>r.  Jones,  an  eminent  Western  philos- 
opher, will,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  few 
profound  remarks  on  the  "Pre-existenee  of 
PoT-k."  These  evening  exercises  do  not, 
however,  form  port  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  the  academy,  and  attendance  upon 
them  is  optional. 

Of  course,  no  man  can  walk  in  a  grore 
and  discuss  philosophy  with  any  real  ability 
uuless  he  is  philosophically  dressed.  The 
philosophers  of  the  Coucord  Aeademy  are, 
therefore,  required  to  wear  the  ancient 
Athenian  costume,  in  the  early  and  ex- 
perimental sessions  of  *he  school,  many  of 
the  philosophers  contented  tiit-iutielvos  with 
wearing  night-shirts  instead  of  the  genuine 
Greek  dress,  but  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
rule  XIII  of  the  laws  of  the  academy,  which 
suys  that  "  do  philosopher  will  be  permitted 
to  practice  peripatetic  or  any  other  style  of 
philosophy  in  a  night-shirt  or  other  substi- 
tute for  the  true  Greek  chalmys.  *  *\VUh 
this  rule  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  most 
unphilosophic  person  can  readily  compre- 
hend that  to  revive  the  ancient  Greek 
Jradtmc  without  the  Greek  dress  wonld  be 
simply  preposterous.  Even  Plato  himself, 
were  he  to  return  to  earth,  would  loso  half 
his  profundity  if  he  ahould  undertake  to  lec- 
ture iu  u  black  coat,  and  to  walk  in  a  grore 
carrying  an  umbrella  or  wearing  a  rubber 
overcoat. 

There  waa  a  warm  discussion  among  the 
founders  of  the  school  od  the  subject  of  rub- 
Wr  overshoes.  The  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Concord  is  fxeoueaUy  very  wet.  and 
except  In  connection  with  philosophy,  rub- 
ber shoes  are  certainly  very  useful  in  wet 
weather.  Dr.  Jomx*  advocated  rubbers  on 
tbo  grouod  that  philosophy  was  a  matter  of 
the  head  and  not  of  the  feet,*  and  that  he 
himself  suffered  from  the  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson  asserted 
that  in  the  course  of  his  -faJies  in  Semitic 
literature  he  haJ  found  his  mind  greatly 
stimulated  by  wearing  sandals,  and  he  hence 
argued  that  the  nature  of  the  covering  used 
for  the  feet  might  seriously  modify  a  phil- 
osopher s  perception  of  truth.  CoL  HiGcrx- 
son  claimed  that  the  colored  troops  fought 
boldly  without  rubbers,  and  Mrs,  E.  D. 
Chcnt  softly  inquired,  •'  Wbat  are  shoes  ; 
what,  dear  fi  lends,  is  a  coKl  in  the  head, 
what  even  ia  rheumatiz  in  comparison  with 
tbe  eternal  virtues  I  '  Finally,  the  matter 
waa  referred  to  Mr.  Alcott,  who  promptly 
mounted  his  tripod  and  gave  the  following 
Orphic  Utterance:  "Tbe  great  spiritual 
aeDoorium  of  reflected  atmosphere  isthecen- 
trcof  the  universal  sea."  This  .was  accepted 
as  a  clear  and  convincing  decision  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  rubber  shoes  were 
strictly     prohibited.      Bule     XVIII.   reads: 
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*'The  use  of  rubber  shoes  is  forbidden,  and 
philosophers  will  be  required  to  wnr  san- 
diUoi  all  philosophic  occasions."  Most  of 
the  reroaininjr  rules  of  the  academy  closely 
resemble  those  of  other  schools.  «Each 
philosopher  is  required  to  bring  with  bihi  a 
napkin-rimr,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a 
classical  dictionary,  and  the  friends  and 
guardians  of  philosophers  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  supply  them  with  pocket- 
seonev,  and  to  refrain  from  sending  them 
past  ry  or  sweetmeat  a 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  who 
firm!  j  disbelieves  in  the  nlgar  religions  of 
the  day,  and  who  can  pass  the  preliminary 
examination*,  may  join  tste  Concord  School 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in 
the  elements  of  Profundity,  Paradox,  and 
Yagveness,  and  are  further  required  to  hand 
in  written  essays  on  sab  jests  belonging  to 
those  great  divisions  of  philosophy.  For 
example,  at  the  coming  examination,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  the  ss- 
eayist  must  discuss  the  profosmd  ami  eso- 
teric meaning  of  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Beoxsov  ▲Lcorr'a  writings;  "Destiny  Is 
threefold,  and  fate  shines  into  the  abysses." 
In  the  Department  of  Paradox,  assays  must 
be  written  upon  the  theme  furnished  by 
Mr.  ExsESOV.  "  There  are  depths  to  whisb 
the  lark  cannot  soar,  and  heights  to  whisk 
no  artesian  well  can  pierce;"  and  in  the 
Department  of  Vagueness,  candidates  assy 
writs  either  upon  the  dietnm  of  Dr.  Jons, 
that  "  Anything  that  depends  upon  one  al- 
ways has  the  whole  work  to  do,"  sr  upon 
Dr.  Baetol's  proposition,  that  **  There  hi 
as  much  difference  in  people  aa  in  anybody, 
and  more  than  there  is  in  some.'*  Though 
these  assays  must  be  written  in  order  to  en- 
title applicants  to  admission,  a  prise  will  be 
girsn  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  stimulate 
the  writers,  and  will  result  in  permanent 
additions  to  true  philosophic  literature. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  easts  any 
doubt  upon  the  future  success  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  that  is  the  proneness  of  philoso- 
phers to  fall  out  and  chide  and  fight.  It  is 
expected  that  three  hundred  phUoaqphsra 
will  assemble  at  Concord  next  season,  and 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  inaa- 
mush  as  they  will  represent  three  hundred 
different  seta  of  Tiers,  ther  can  long  *""»*n 
on  good  terms  with  one  another.  Nothing 
is  said  In  the  rules  of  the  school  concerning 
punishment  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  there 
will  be  a  general  anxiety  to  know  if  the 
Faculty  are  able  to  preeerre  order.  Sap- 
pose  thst  disorderly  philosophers  should  be- 
gin to  shy  sandals  and  other  missiles  at  Mr. 
Alcott  while  he  is  sitting  on  his  tripod,  or 
suppose  that  Dr.  Josss  and  Mr.  WasnosT 
hare  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"the  return  from  the  Lapse,"  in  the  course 
of  which  they  fall  Into  the  use  of  painfully 
unphilosophie  language— how  are  the 
guilty  ones  in  such  eases  to  be  punished  f 
Ko  careful  parent  or  guardian  will  oars  to 
send  a  philosopher  to  Concord  until  this 
question  is  answered,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  neither  will  a  disorderly  philoso- 
pher be  treated  with  too  much  laxity  nor 
will  he  be  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment,  such  aa  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Wasson's  essays  from  the  jtimmiie,  or  Dr. 
Joms's  articles  from  the  Philo»ophie  Btvimc. 
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MR.  ALCOTTS  ORCHARD. 

The  pleasure-grounds  of  old  Aoadevtjb, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  which  a  later 
owner,  Cision,  the  son  of  Miltiadeb,  pre- 
sented to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  sort  of 
public  park,  were  made  ever-memorable  by 
the  talks  of  Socrates  with  the  chance 
listeners  and  devoted  followers  that  gath- 
ered about  him,  and  by  the  more  systematic 
tesoVngs  of  Plato  on  the  lofty  themes  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  The  academy  has 
ever  since  been  accepted  as  the  most  appro- 
priate name  for  any  scene  of  philoBopbio 
instruction,  or  any  congregation  of  scholars 
sod  thinkers  of  speoial  etninence.     For  the 
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first  time  in  all  history,  a  rival  to  the  old 
aoademic  grounds  on  the  CepbJssus  has  ap- 
peared in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Alcott,  at 
CoDcord.  Postmasters  may  tell  us  there  are 
many  Concords,  and  it  is  necessary  to  desig- 
nate the  State  and  county  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  definite  idea  of  the  locality,  but  to 
the  student  of  transcendental  philosophy 
and  those  who  yearn  after  ideas  there  is  but 
one  Concord,  the  home  of  Emerbow, 
Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne,  and  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  orchard.  It  would  be  be- 
littled by  suffixing  "  Middlesex  County"  and 
the  "  State  of  Massachusetts,"  for  it  is  more 
and  greater  than  these,  and  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  fix  the  identity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Middlesex  as  the  State  and 
county  that  contain  Concord. 

For  five  sultry  midsummer  weeks,  Mr. 
Alcott's  orchard  ip  to  enjoy  a  distinction 
to  which  the  "groves  of  Academe"  never 
attained.  It  is  not  simply  to  have  one 
Socrates,  with  a  Xekopbon,  and  an  Alci- 
biades  in  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group 
of  listeners,  or  one  Plato,  with  his  clans  of 
devoted  disciples  ;  but  it  is  to  have  a  "Fac- 
ulty" of  five  regular  lecturers,  with  half  a 
dozen  speoial  lecturers  for  the  "  off  "  days. 
Such  a  concentration  of  the  wisdom  that 
has  heretofore  been  "  squandered  abroad," 
especially  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood, 
was  almost  too  much  to  hope  for,  and  the 
thirty  select  pupils,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
business  of  teaching  others,  are  supremely 
blessed  with  the  privilege  of  taking  deep 
and  copious  draughts,  day  by  day,  for  more 
than  a  mouth.  We  cannot  too  much  admire 
the  exalted  taste  and  noble  purpose  that  in- 
duced them  thus  to  spend  their  ve  cation, 
and  we  must  envy  them  the  refreshing  hip- 
pocrene  that  is  to  be  their  daily  drink,  and 
for  which  no  vulgar  straws  are  necessary. 

Men  with  less  elevated  souls  and  leu 
blissful  opportunities  swelter  along  the 
almost  blazing  pavements  and  amid  the 
walls  of  briok  that  well  nigh  crumble  in  the 
sun's  fierce  rays,  in  the  great  bustling,  un- 
resting town.  They  mop  their  perspiring 
brows  and  fan  their  glowing  faces  in  the 
vain  effort  to  be  cool  and  serene.  The  un- 
controllable thermometer  points  its  slender 
finger  of  glistening  quicksilver  at  100  on 
its  pallid  tablet,  and  the  eager  citizen  is 
prostrated  at  the  ominous  sight.  He 
absorbs  mineral  waters  and  lemonade,  in 
lien  61  the  waters  of  pierian  springs}  sad 

vulgar  beer  and  claret  must  take  for  him 
the  place  of  hippocrene.  He  rushes  to  the 
beach  and  dons  the  uncouth  apparel  In 
which  no  man  ever  yet  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  fellows,  and  plunges  into  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  For  the  time  it  refreshes 
and  exhilarates,  but  how  ignoble  the  per- 
formance compared  to  the  calm  spectacle 
of  those  seekers  after  philosophy  in 
Alcott's  orchard,  listening  to  dis- 
courses day  by  day  on  "  Christian 
Theism,"  "The  History  and  Moral  In  Art," 
aid  on  speculative  and  political  philosophy. 
Surely  no  one  can  perspire  or  yearn  for  cob- 
blers while  being  enlightened  on  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Plato.  Who  would  care  to 
wallow  in  the  surf  at  Coney  Island  in  a 
crowd  of  tumbling  and  noisy  porpoises  in 
human  form,  if,  instead,  he  might  listen  In 
silent  wonder  to  one  of  Prof.  Purge's  ex- 
positions of  celestial  mechanics,  which  were 
never  yet  comprehended  by  more  than  one 
poor  undergraduate  at  a  timet  How  much 
better  than  flsbingatFire  Island,  or  fighting 
mosquitoes  in  the  Adirondack^,  must  be 
one  of  Frank  Sanborn's  lucid  and  juicy 
disquisitions  on  the  exhilarating  topics  of 
social  science  1 

When  we  think  of  those  thirty  placid 
students,  with  a  philosopher  and  a  guide 
for  every  three  and  an  extra  friend  thrown 
in,  sitting  under  the  apple-trees  at  Concord 
and  drinking  from  streams  of  lore  that  dally 
gush  there,  without  a  thought  of  the  exas- 
perating thermometer  or  the  thousand  fu- 
tile devices  for  escaping  the  effects   of   the 


Summer's  heat,  we  feel  how  mean  is  this 
common  life  of  ours,  with  its  worry  and  its 
fret,  here.. 

"  Whsrs  m«B  itt  and  bear  **eh  other  cross.  ** 
Two  lectures  a  day  for  five  weeks  of  July 
and  August ;  five  courses  of  ten  lectures 
each  on  such  enticing  topics  as  we  hare 
mentioned  ;  extra  discourses  by  Emerson, 
Bartol,  CoL  Higqinson,  Prof.  Peikoe! 
Were  erer  human  creatures  bleitsed  before 
with  such  a  wealth  of  vacation  enjoyment  f 
Surely,  Mr.  Alcott's  orchard,  rustling  se- 
renely in  the  quiet  air  of  Concord,  far 
away  from  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  and  of  this  our  work-day  life, 
deserve  to  rank  henceforth  with  the  Acad- 
emy of  Athens,  and  give  its  name  to  schools 
end  associations  of  learned  men. 


TUB  C0XC0RD  SCHOOL. 
Persons  like  the  late  I>can  Stanley,  who  have 
no  relish  for  ab> tract  thinking  and  address  them- 
selves to  the  thought  of  the  world  only  through 
its  concrete  forms,  can  hardly  be  expected  In 
appreciate  the  doings  of  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy.  It  does  not  address  itself  to  such  an 
audience,  and  ssks  no.  favor?:  in  that  quarter.  It, 
has  to  do  with  a  more  select.  If  Dot  a  higher, 
class.  The  persons  capable  of  metnphyci  :d 
thinking,  in  point  of  nuiuhers,  are  always  in  the 
minority.  They  are  the  original  students  uf 
thought,  the  fresh  investigator*,  the  pioneer*  iu 
philosophy  and  religion.  It  is  for  thin  reason  mat 
the  school,  wb?ch  closes  its  third  annual  session 
today,  must  slowly  find,  its  place  in  American 
thought,  and  even  more  slowly  obtain  recogni- 
tion for  what  it  is  doing.  Its  ad- 
vance year  by  year  is  as  notable 
as  it  is  gratifying.  It  was  at  first  a  venture,  in 
which  even  its  projectors  were  uncertain  of  the 
issue.  Last  year  it  presented  an  orderly  scheme 
of  work,  and  ue^an  to  show  the  kind  of  service Jt 
might  rentier  to  those  who  are  looking  to  philoso- 
phy for  a  fresh  cuuuciation  of  the  principles 
which  control  religious  thought. 

This  year  the  school  has  gone  further  in  enun- 
ciating its  positions  and  in  shaping  the  truths  of 
philosophy  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Such  a 
school  must  feci  its  way  even  among  the  thinking 
class.  Its  usefulness  lies  very  much  in  its  doh^g 
simply  what  It  is  permitted  to  do.  'Whatever 
may  be  the  personal  opinions  of  _  those  who  carry 
it  on,  it  in  not  a  private  matter.  It  is  the 
gathering  of  our  philosophical  thinkers  for  the 
interchange  of  Ideas,  for  the  organization 
of  a  school  of  thought,  for  resist- 
ing the  advance  of  materialism,  for  that  large 
conference  and  association  which  creates  a  phil- 
osophical atmosphere.  Thinking  has  been  with 
us  as  yet  little  more  than  sporadic.  The  Dial  wa* 
our  first  speculative  magazine,  and  its  successor 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  has  barely 
gone  beyond  the  initiation  of  a  school  of  Ameri- 
can thinkers.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  that  such 
a  school  exists,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  school  of  philosophy  has  done 
more  to  organize  it,  to  point  out  the  directions  it 
may  take,  and  to  affiliate  it  with  existing  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  than  all  that  has  been  done 
heretofore. 

It  la  easy  to  sneer  at  the  school,  bnt  more 
honest,  thorough,  assimilative,  positive  work 
in  philosophical  thinking  than  was  pre- 
sented during  the  Kantian  centennial  at 
Concord  has  never  before  been  wrought  out  in 
America-  It  was  a  remarkable  exhibit  or  philo- 
sophical acumen  and  integration.  Centuries  of 
thought  were  reviewed  and  their  results  lummed 
up  to  the  present  hour.  Whoever  followed  the 
lectures,  in  which  the  philosopher  of  Konigsbcrg 
was  regarded  from  various  points  of  view,  found 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  world  was  undergoing 
a  fresh  estimate,  and  that  the  outlook  for  spiri- 
tual philosophy  and  forthe  carrying  of  the  truths 
of  thifl  philosophy  into  practical  life  was  never  so 
bright  before.  This  has  been  the  emphatic  work 
of  the  school  for  the  year;  but  the  entire  session 
has  been  characterized  by  the  same  peuctrativi 
and  earnest  spirit.  Largely  as  philosophical  sy» 
terns  have  been  reviewed,  much  fresh  thinking 
has  been  presented.  Dr.  Harris  has  alresdy  in- 
dicated where  his  strength  lies;  I>r 
Jones  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous  thicket 
in  directions  more  modern  than  PlatouUm;  l>r. 
Kidney  has  freshly  pointed  out  the  true  work  of 
ethics;  and  Mr.  Alcott,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  his  Intellectual  work 
has  never  been  more  brilliant  or  thoughtful,  has 
never,  In  1  net,  sbown  more  insight,  than  in  bis 
lectures  and  conversations  during  the  present 
session  of  the  school.  His  great  age,  and  the 
fact  that  repetition  is  the  privilege  of  age,  were 
against  hiin,  but  be  has  risen  above  thei*e  limi- 
tations, and  shown  an  Insight   and    freshness  In 
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COMMCHICATIOH. 


The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard  : 

Most  of  your  readers  have  probably  beard 
through  the  newspaper  report*  of  this  somewhat 
novel,  but  highly  Interesting  body  of  men  and 
women  who  are  holding  tbeir  second  annual  term 
in  Ihli  old  town,  to  well  known  in  Revolutionary 
history,  and  of  late  years  celebrated  as  a  sort  of 
literary  emporium  for  Sow  England,  among  whose 
most  dlstiuyui'hed  representatives  are  Emerson, 
llawtborne,  Alcott  and  Tboreau,  once  too  tbe  resi- 
dence of  the  lamented  Margaret  Fuller. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  where 
money  is  not  tbe  ruler,  but  intelligence,  culture 
and  moral  worth  rank  foremost.  Here  are  now 
assembled  from  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  tbe  West,  together  with  the  Concord 
worthies,  a  remarkable  body  of  men  and  women, 
each  one  in  tbeir  own  sphere  c  strong  representa- 
tive of  thought  and  bi-'h  culture,  among  them  men 
of  hk'b  colli  mate  and  professional  standing;  others, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  travelled  largely 
and  profitably  in  foreign  lands;  excellent  critics  in 
art  and  literature.  80  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  lecture*  and  discussions  which  follow  tbem, 
there  beln?  a  forenoon  and  afternoon  session,  must 
be  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Tbe  meet 
ings  arc  held  in  "Orchard  House,"  the  former  resi- 
dence and  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Alcott,  a  pleat- 
ant,  o)d-fasbjoned  New  England  farm-house,  with 
wooded  hills  in  tbe  rear,  and  a  large  embowering 
elm  in  front,  and  next  went  of  the  llawtborne 
place.  The  se*slons  are  usually  held  in  the  former 
library  of  Mr.  Alcott,  but  several  have  been  lutbe 
open  uir,  uuder  the  shade  of  tbe  tnes  and  the 
house.  I  have  beard  several  ttt  Mr.  Alcott 's  dis- 
courses, which  partake  highly  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious character — the  latter  element,  given  in  an 
ethical  sense,  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian 
orthodoxy,  so  much  has  he  to  say  of  the  Trinity. 
Yet  it  is  shrewdly  sus|K>cU'd  that  he  would  hardly 
be  fo'ind  sound  by  the  Connecticut  catechism,  or 
that  of  Westminster.  Still,  whoever  lives  by  his 
teachings  and  precepts  cannot  be  iar  from  leading 
like  himself,  an  almost  saintly  life.  Alcott  is  the 
most  original  of  all  our  philosophers,  aud  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Chrisliau  standard,  proba- 
bly, than  any  of  the  other  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  literateurs  here  assembled,— his  personal 
appearance  at  tbe  present  time,  bis  age  being  near- 
ly eighty  years,  is  digt.ified  aud  venaraWe.  He  is 
the  good  Disbop  of  tbe  Concord  worthies  and  else- 
where. Emerson  Is  still  about,  but  looking  thin 
and  worn;  his  memory,  particularly  of  persons  and 
names,  has  greatly  failed  him,  but  his  mind,  when 
given  to  intellectual  matters.ls  said  to  be  still  sound'' 
He  is  oxpected  to  lecture  before  the  school  the  lltli 
Inst.  Great  inquiries  are  made  by  those  from  dis- 
tant part*  of  the  country  about  Tboreau,  whose 
works  appear  to  have  been  extensively  read  and 
highly  appreciated.  I  have  been  quite  sought  for 
and  Interviewed  aB  one  of  his  friends, and  last  even- 
ing entertained  a  circle  of  bis  admirers  with  my 
personal  reminlsceucs  ofhim.  Little  indeed  thought 
this  modest  scholar  and  intellectual  philosopher 
that  be  should  become  the  head  of  a  class  of  the 
most  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  both  sexes  In  our 
land,  and  even  to  have  found  admirers  In  the  old 
world  ocro«e  tbe  Atlantic,  Prof,  llarrls  of  tu. 
Louis  has  already  given  several  lectures  and  is  still 
to  give  a  number  more  on  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  He  is  unlversully  liked  here,  and  is 
certainly  a  ripe  scholar  as  well  as  profound  thinker 
and  ns  be  informed  me,  is  of  tbe  old  clerical  stock 
of  Massachusetts.  It  Is  quite  a  marked  fact,  ob- 
servable, I  presume,  to  many,  that  some  of  our 
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most  prominent  reformers  In  religious,  as  well  as 
In  otber  educational  matters,  are  descended  from 
tbe  stern  old  race  of  clergy,  wbo  held  sucb 
sway  over  tbe  minds  and  consciences!  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Among  these  Emerson  stands  perhaps 
most  prominent.  Col.  Higginson  has  delivered 
two  lectures  in  bis  usual  successful  manner.  Prof. 
IVIrce  of  Cambridge  gave  two  very  Interesting  as 
well  as  profouud  lectures  on  astronomy  on  tbe 
19th  and  26 tb  nit.  I  have  heard  two  lectures  from 
Mrs.  Cheney  of  Boston,  one  on  Michael  Angelo 
and  tbe  otber  on  Spanish  art,  both  highly  Interest- 
ing:, and  rendered  more  so  by  excellent  photo- 
graphic representations  of  the  original  works,  ob- 
tained by  herself  during  her  restdeaee  abroad.  We 
have  a  number  of  excellent  art  critics,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whose  qaestions  and  remarks  opera 
celebrated  works  of  art  give  •  still  greater  Interest 
to  the  occasion.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  woman  of  Urge  phys- 
ical size,  but  bas  an  intellectual  bead,  crowned 
with  silvery  bair,  and  bcr  face  is  foil  of  intelligence 
and  sweetness.  Her  lectures  bare  to  me  been 
among  tbe  most  Interesting.  Mr.  Wesson  has  de- 
livered two  lectures  on  political  and  social  science, 
and  is  to  give  several  more.  He  appears  in  deli- 
cate health,  much  worn,  and  old  beyond  Lis  years, 
his  eyesight  fast  leaving  him.  He  bas  received  tbe 
assistance  of  bis  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Sanborn,  in  reading  bis  lectures,  his  voice  as  well 
ns  bis  eyesight  being  much  weakened  by  disease. 
Ills  lectuiee  are  thought  by  good  Judges  to  be  of  a 
high  order.  Dr.  Jones,  a  physician  from  the 
West,  bas  been  delivering  several  lectures  on  tbe 
Plutonic  philosophy,  but  be  Is  so  discursive  and 
prolix,  although  quite  a  master  of  his  subject,  that 
some  of  us  less  patient  have  not  found  much  of  ac- 
count in  the  ld  thus  far.  He  has  bis  admirers,  how- 
ever, and  the  fact  of  this  being  bis  second  annus) 
csucrhucc  with  the  Concord  school  is  on  evidence 
of  bis  success.  No  one  of  our  lecturers  probably 
suits  all  except  perhaps  Alcott,wbo  1*  so  broad  and 
genial  that  be  is  liked  and  respected  by  all  and 
looked  upon  as  tbe  founder  and  father,  and  to  my 
mind,  tbe  good  Bishop  of  this  flock  or  school  of 
philosophers.  Two  lectures  from  Mr.  Davidson,  • 
gentleman  unknown  to  mo,  will  be  given  to-tstor- 
row,  2d,  and  on  tbe  Otb  Inst.  Dr.  Bartol  will  ad- 
dress tbe  school  on  the  18th. 

I  doubt  not  that  this  new  school  of  philosophy, 
literature  and  art,  is  destined  to  become  a  marked 
Institution  in  New  England.  Its  annual  conven- 
tions, held  during  tbe  long  Summer  vacation  of  our 
teachers  and  other  professionals,  bave  already 
drawn  bere,  from  far  and  near,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  and  women  In  our  country,  wbo 
will  become  promulgators  of  the  doctrines,  sub- 
jects aud  other  attractions  in  and  about  here,  so 
that  ills  not  Improbable  a  hall  will  be  required  and 
boill  to  accommodate  a  far  larger  number  than  tbo 
present  limited,  though  nlgbly  pleasant,  room  af- 
fords. One  of  tbe  most  scholarly  and  inUresticg 
speakers  I  liave  met  here,  is  an  Episcopal  D-D. 
from  the  West,  wbo,  without  compromising  bis 
clerical  dignity  and  church  esnons,  can  discourse 
as  well  on  Plato  and  the  other  ancient  philosophers 
of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  Persia  and  India,  as  tbe 
best.  I  must  not  close,  however,  without  a  word 
about  Concord  Itself,  wblcb  Is  one  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  of  our  beautiful  New  England  villages, 
consisting  of  one  long  street,  wltb  several  others 
diverging  from  it,  and  all  overshadowed  with  Urge 
elms  and  other  ornamental  trees,  tbe  bouse*  many 
of  them  elegant  and  of  modern  construction,  while 
the  older  ones,  to  many  tbe  most  attractive,  arc  in 
excellent  preservstlon  and  kept  in  good  order.  Tbe 
river,  tbe  Musketaquid,  rendered  so  famous  and 
interesting  by  tb*  excursions  of  Tboreau,  adds 
much  to  tbe  beautv  and  attraction  of  the  nUce.    It 
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SUMMER  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  CONUOKD    SCHOOL   IN  SESSION. 

MOSrKCTS  THAT  THE  SECOND  SESSION  WILL  UK  A 
SUCCESS—  THK  LKC  TURK-ROOM—  8ALUTATUHY  RE- 
MlIiKS  BY  MR.  ALCOTT  AND  OPKXIK0  AD- 
DSKaSES. 

TTBOM  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  TRE  TRIBUNE.] 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  12.—  Hie  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  Mr.  Bronsou  Alcatt  dreamed  of  years 
ago,  and  for  which,  so  lonit  since  as  18-12,  James 
Picrpont  Groavcs,  of  England  (an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  American  echool-reacher),  bequeathed  to  him  a 
philosophical  library,  became  a  reality  last  Sum- 
mer, and  so  eucccssfal  a  one  that  it  is  continued 
this  year  under  favoring  auspices.  The  sessions, 
instead  of  being  held,  as  they  were  last  Summer,  in 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  Aleoti's  former  residence,  which 
the  author  of  "  Little  Women  "  used  lo  call  Applo 
Slump,  aiid  the  philosopher  himself  more  euphoni- 
ously terms  Orchard  House,  are  uow  to  tike  placa 
in  a  little  chapel-lilio  builuinj  of  nn painted  boards, 
with  a  shingle  roof,  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
side  cf  the  low  bill  hehind  the  aforesaid  Apple 
Blump,  or  Orchard  House ;  and  the  first  of  the 
meetings  was  held  this  morniair.  Outside,  tlio 
building  has  a  more  ecclesiastical  aspect  tLau  the 
world  at  large  would  look  for,  with  its  Gothic 
gables  surmounted  by  fluiats  %u£rav£tinir  the  cross. 
Inside,  it  is  as  haro  and  secular  n3  possible.  Hcams. 
uprights  and  cross-pieces  are  all  exposed  to  view  ; 
jthere  is  no  plastering ;  and  a  rough  chimney  pro- 
jects into  the  room  at  oue  end.  S>me  attempts, 
however,  have  been  niado  at  decoration.  In  the 
chancel  cr  recess,  w'nichev  or  it  may  be,  where  the 
faculty  sit,  hangs  au  engraving  of  Raphael's  School 
of  Athens,  trimmed  with  eronnd-pine  ;  there  are 
Vlaster  busts  of  Pcstalozzi  null  Plato  on  either  side. 
a  bas-relief  portrait  of  'J  bureau  in  a  velvet  frame, 
and  a  powerful  mask  of  Anasacoras  opposite.  The 
room  has  a  seating  cap  icity  of  1-10,  ai.d  opposite 
the  Faculty's  platform,  tstan.ls  a  black  clock  also 
draped  with  evergreen;  so  that  the  two  philosophi- 
cal conditions  of  space  aud  time  are  fulfilled.  Th  is 
Hillside  Chapel,  as  Mr.  Alcott  has  named  it.  was 
liuilt  from  part  of  a  fund  of  $1,000,  presented  to 
the  school  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New- 
port. 

Tbestrictlvtheistic  tono  of  the  school  maybe 
Judied  from  the  fact  that  it  was  opened  with  prayer. 
The  assembly,  numbering  between  thirty  and  forty, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  women,  only  seven  or 
eight  men  being  preaeut  besides  the  lecturers,  three 
of  whom  were  press  representatives.  A  general  iu- 
4ere3t-wasmaiiifestcd.  and  Mr.  Alcott  aud  the  Hot. 
W.  H.  Channing,  of  London,  found  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  tho  attendants  were  ladies. 
Mr.  Alcott  addressed  thorn  with  some  salutatory  re- 
marks, and  then  Mr.  S.  II.  Emery,  jr..  director  ot 
the  school,  introduced  Dr.  H  K.  Junes,  a  somewhat 
uotcd  Platonist,  from  Jacksonville,  111.,  who  will 
Rive  ten  lectures  (Hiring  the  term— live  on  Platan. c 
philosophy,  aud  five  o:i  its  relation  to  modern  civil- 
ization. He  is  a  tall  gentleman  with  a  white  board, 
and  wesia  uo  uccktie.  Dr.  Jones  made  the  unex- 
pected announcement  that  he  should  uot  he  bound 
by  the  programme  laid  down  for  him,  and 
discoursed  a  liltlo  upon  tho  value  of  phi- 
losophy, mentioning  the  young  man  of 
whom  Socrates  said  that  be  might  bo  more 
eminent  than  all  because  ho. had  "  iusoulcd  and  in- 
born, tho  lovo'of  truth."  This  it  was  which;  he  hoped, 
would  animate  the  mcetiugs  of  the  school,  nod  it 
would  make  the  possessor  of  it  more  eminent  than 
wealth  or  fame  could.  He  alluded  to  the  Pentecost 
and  the  fact  that  the  Apostles,  inspired  by  tho  truth 
in  them,  spoko  in  language  that  all  could  under- 
stand. Thus  with  those  on  tho  nigjor  planes  of 
thought  there  is  but  one  tongue.  Among  tnem 
there  will  not  bo  controversy,  hut  only  discussion'. 
Dr.  Jones  also  modestly  hinted  that  bo  expocted  to 
learn  more  from  the  questions  aud  r. 'marks  of  those 
present  than  he  should  teach  ihom  himself. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  recently  superintendent  of  tho 
Bt.  Lonis  Public  Schools,  nnd  the  founder  and  editor 
of  T»c  Jmcritxm  Journal  of  Speculative  J'liilotopty, 
followed  with  raaio  direct-  nnd  forcible  remarks. 
Just  as  two  points  are  required  in  order  to  givo 
direction,  he  said,  so  each  oae  of  us  oocupyiug  but 
a  single  point  needed  to  couio  into  relation  with 
another  mind  beioro  pro;rre^s  was  possible.  Philoso- 
phy supplies  this  relation.  It  also  looks  for 
the  great  trend  of  events  in  nature  and  in  human 
history.  We  look  for  «  First  Priuciolc,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  vurlatiouB, 
tho  Uillerciicos,  around  nj.  "  Concord,"  said  Mr. 
iHaiTis,  ''  doesn't  carry  around  in  its  Docket  tho  so- 
lution of  overy  thing.  .To  those  who  soy  'I  have  a 
balf-inlnnte  of  time  to  spsxo  :  please  explain  the 
Juniyprae.'  H  hat  nothing  to  cay.    Only  the  sopliintt 
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bad  those  jjukj  recipes.  Wd  cannot  havo  complete 
wisdom,  but  we  bavo  the  love  of  wisdom,  in  brief, 
philosophy.  Tbe  inaigbla  -which  it  gives  nro  grad- 
ual, but  wo  cm  attain  to  a  view  of  tbo  first  prin- 
ciple. This  coiner  to  us  at  first  in  a  esmewbat  blind, 
abstract  form.  We  cannot  6bo  history  and  nature 
clearly  when  dazzled  will*  this  higher  light;  and 
they  become  clear  but  slowly.  After  we  have  de- 
tected He  principle  its  application  is  an  infinite  task. 
The  true  philosopher,  therefore,  is  the  last  person  to 
think  that  bo  can  dish  out  wisdom  at  pleasure." 
Mr.  Harris  also  spoke  of  the  different  kiuds  of 
piety  ;  that  of  tho  heart,  of  tho  will,  of  tho  intellect. 
Most  persons  have  bat  one,  aud  the  philosopher  in 
npt  to  have  only  piety  of  tho  intellect  j  but  it  is  tlm 
tbroo  together  which  make  tip  true  piety;  and  the 
Intimation  was  that  this  was  what  tiic  students 
should  sefk. 

Tbe  object  of  those  preliminary  disoonrses  was 
to  make  the  purpose.  «f  the  sessions  clearer,  nnd 
put  the  students  e;i  rapjpori  with  eaeh  otbor  and  the 
Faculty.  Mr.  Chancing,  who  spoke  next,  went 
into  rc;nini:;couces  of  Concord — "that  blcsjed 
n:ime,"  as  ho  called  it.  Ho  looked  out  this  morn- 
ing ou  a  buuriso  that  shed  its  light  over  tho  plain 
nud  tho  low  bils,  and  it  recalled  to  him  that 
characteristic  of  Coucord  occutry  which  Haw- 
thorne first  pointed  oat  to  hi  in— namely,  tbe  length 
of  tbo  shadows  ou  the  fertile  lowlands,  aud  the 
completeness  with  which  the  noon  dissipates  them. 
His  earliest  associations  with  Concord  were  of 
couruo  Iboso  of  tbe  historic  blow  struck  here  for 
liberty,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  Intellec- 
tual history  of  the  place  there  was  a  corresponding 
striving  tiller  complete  liberty.  Taking  this  to- 
gether wilb  the  significauco'Of  the  name  Conconl, 
yon  have  a  union  of  boundless  freodom  with  perfect 
harmony.  In  this  Union  yon  seem  to  touch 
heaven  at  tbe  centre.  *' The  boundless  freedom  of 
truth;—!  take  it,  that  is  what  we  are  here  for  to- 
day." Looking  back  to  his  Lirst  knowledge  of  Con- 
cord, when  he  was  a  student  in  college,  Mr.  Cban- 
mug  said  it  was  then  like.  Egypt  to  h;m.  Ho  did 
not  dream  that  he  should  ever  call  Ralph  Waldo 
Emcr«>on  his  friend,  but  when  he  came  to  know  him 
Kme.rson  impressed  him  exactly  as  his  poeio  of  "  The 
Sphtu*"  bad  done.  It  seemed  lo  him  that  Emerson 
was  tbe  Sphinx,  and  he  awaited  bis  utterance  Mr. 
Channing  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  Sphinx 
had  fully  auswered  his  questioua,  or  whether  he  bud 
gue-&scd  the  Sphinx's  riddle,  but  went  on  to  say  that 
Emerson  wns  also  tbo  Spirit  of  tho  Orient  and  tho 
bright  Apollo.  Speaking  of  the  conversations 
which  look  ill  ace  at  Mr.  Emerson's  house  lu  old 
days,  which  be  considered  to  have  bcoa  a  sort  of 
opening  up  of  heaven,  he  said  tncy  were  commun- 
ions ot  the  like-minded;  tbo  cm  vermilion. ats 
being  culled  like-minded,  as  Ktuej«un  said, 
boeauso  no  two  agreed,  bat  all  were,  alike 
in  their  perfect  Ireedom  to  utter  what  they  t  bought. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Channing  vicariously  com- 
plimented the  ladies  in  the  cbapel  by  his  eulogy  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  the  special  characteristic  of  whoso 
utterances  was  that  all  which  had  been  said  by  pre- 
ceding talkers  became  unified  and  glorified  in  what 
she  said.  Tho  wonderful,  mauy-.ol  »red  quality  of 
her  eloquence  could  not  have  proceeded  from  a 
single  unaided  geoins,  but  hers  wns  a  pen  ms  which 
took  in  many  other  lives  and  made  them  part  of 
her  own.  Yes;  Concord  had  been  Kg>pt  to  him, 
but  also  Cathay  and  Uways  Hellas,  and  Inter  it  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  a  Palestine.  Tho  object  of 
pbilos  opby  now  Mr.  Chunuing  defined  to  be  the 
forming  of  a  new  cosmos  out  of  present  chaos.  Tbe 
modern  scientific  movement  comes  from  t'je  resolve 
to  allow  uo  more  shams  in  uny  part  of  life.  It  re- 
sults from  the  failure  of  the  German  uanvemcrrt  to 
mjke  all  phenomena  conform  to  a  certain  logical 
-order.  That  movement  was  great,  hot  it  wns 
only  a  Spring  morning.  Kant,  Hegel  nnd 
Fichta  did  their  work  magnificently, 
but  it  could  be  uo  mure  than  a 
fconngtirae.  Hegel  bad  not  the  material  to  con- 
struct uucw  universe  with;  it  was  not  ready.  The 
revolt  ol  bcience  bus  led  to  atheism,  pantheism  and 
agnosticism,  but  these  are  not  irreligious,  1  boy 
arc  unspeakably  religious  iu  their  search,  bat  they 
have  cot  found.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chnuuiug 
looked  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope  (or  man. 
\Ve  are  to  take  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
thought  nnd  remould  it,  finding  the  law  of  1. berry 
and  the  liberty  of  Isw.  Something  mnob  more 
Teal  tbau  the  old  ttausoeudontalism  is  nrwu*i     *»-* 

that  that  real  must  *>lso  be  ideal  we  know  as  Wwll 
as  the  transcendentfllisti.  _      .     __ 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Balder,  aothor  of  t>  singular  book 
on  Shakespeare,  wbo  is  to  lecture  on  tbs  philosophy 
ot  Shakespearean  criticirau  and  on  tbe  universal 
drama,  then  made  some  radical  remarks,  in  which 
he  urjjed  that  tho  blind,  unreflectiuff  course  of 
American  life  ought  now  to  be  directed  by  a  kcen*r 
analytical  force  than  baa  hitherto  been  applied 
to  it%  "We  have  not  a  single  philosophical 
statement  of  tho  governmental  principles  under 
which  wo  live.  A  single  ray  of  philosophical  in- 
sight pulverize*  the  underlying  reasons  for  oar 
government  that  are  ordinarily  given  into  dust  and 
fishes."  He  contended  warmly  that  philosophy,  f  at 
from  woakisiiug  the  prnotio.il  side  of  man,  invigo- 
rated his  action  by  thought ;  that  It  is  iotensabr 
practical,  and  is  essential  to  tbe  proper  ordennj  ot 
American  lire.  The  Jtev.  Julms  H.  Ward,  of  Bos- 
ton. 51r.  Frank  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  school, 
snd  MifS  K.  P.  Tesbody  Ihen  made  soma  reiuarfca. 
after  which  tbe  session  wrw adjourned. 

This" e. oulng at  half-past 7  sir.  Uarns  lectorsston 
r  ^Uoaapjjlo  Koo win*?    Hisl  *aox»s  4nelJ?d*s  Hv% 
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dissertations  on  ppecnianve  pcttosopbyi  anrrTfje  on 
t!'e  histiur  "f  philosophy  from  Anaiotle  n»  H^gel. 
lis  ih  iia  crdent  Hegelian,  with  n  constraetive 
cctiiua  of  his  own,  which  has  combined 
liittsrcut  systems  of  thought  nnd  made 
a;hln;ons  to  them.  Mr.  Alcott  will  discoursa 
mi  '  "  Mvr>ticisr:i,;'  probably  bringine  for- 
ward b*s' favorite  theory  of  tbe  lapse  of  being, 
v.- k icli  is  qnito  opposed  in  some  particulars  lo  Mr. 
Harries  doctrine,  Mr.  Channlng's  lectures  on 
Orient nl  Piiilosuphy  nnd  Modem  Pessimism  will 
doubtless  he  among  the  nios»t  interesting.  All  the 
teachers  nro  agreed  in  their  theistic  bias,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  harm  on'*  ■  '*  progress  of  the  ses- 
Fiun  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regr  ■  d  that  agoodrcpre- 
seutatUo  of    Herbert    Sr  philosophy' —John 

Fi^ke  UiT  exampie— was  ....  jvitcd  to  cot  forth 
tho  views  it  embodies.  Other  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  instruction  cr  ontortniumeut  of  the 
term  will  be  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
lecture  on  Modern  Society,  Mr.  San- 
born's two  on  tho  FJniosophy  of  Charity,  and  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  subject  of  which  has 
not  been  announced.  Fifty-four  lectures  in  all  will 
be  given  dining  the  five  weeks  of  tbe  term.  About 
thirty  persons  have  subscribed  for  course  tickets, 
and  t  hero  will  he  many  other  casual  auditors,  as  well 
as  further  subscribers.  I-ast  year  1,130  single 
tickets  wore  issued,  nud  tbe  average  attendance  was 
forty  persons,  name  lectures  bringing  out  as  many 
as  scvumy,  while  160  wvnr  to  hoar  Mr.  Emerson." 
The  prospect  of  success  this  season  is  certainly 
very  rea.ssuring  to  tbe  management. 
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Tb?  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  ef  which 
Alcott  and  Emeeso^  u*  th*  Trarrabl*  h*«di.  will 
own  lu  jammer  tMiloa  tbs  12th  of  July  lo  th* 
I  Bill-cldc  Chapel,  s  balMIng  mmw  tob*«rt«t«d  dmt 
th«  Orchard  House,  wboio  tho  oehool  asMmblod  lost 
joar,  and  attracted  to  aoeh  attention  from  iraa- 
scoodeotml  mlnda.  Prof.  Wiluam  T.  Habbis,  tho 
noted  Heeellan,  and  odJtor  of  tho  nnlqao  Journal  ef 
■Spfetfforire  Philotophy,  will  Ioato  hla  homo,  la  St. 
Loola,  with  his  family  la  Jmno,  and  roildo  ^nrtag 
the  icaion  at  the  Orchard  Hoaio.  He  la  to  givo  10 
lectures,  in  two  eonnes,  deseantlu  on  Plato. 
Abistotle,  Hegel,  Ficbte,  Kant,  Schilling, 
and  Sptcoza,  and  Wiluam  Hem  by  Chankino.  who 
hat  jott  anired  from  Enflaod,  will  aapoly  tho  place 
of  David  A,  Wassok,  suffering  froaa  defectir*  sbrht, 
and  de'.Wer  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Orlontal  Philoso- 
phy and  Reliflon."  Bi*.U£K,  tho  owner  of  Tnc- 
B  r.AC'g  manuicripts.  will  probhblj  rood  some  of  theas 
doxies  the  session.  Various  changes  In  the  pro- 
gramme hitherto  announced,  will  bo  made,  Vut  tbej 
are  not,  as  yet,  fully  determined  on.  Concord  baa 
become  a  kind  of  Intellectual  Mecca,  and  tbo  philos- 
ophers who  most  there  have  added  maaariallr  to  Its 
eonsequencc.  Paotel  ITbexcb,  the  yosus  sculptor, 
whoso  homo  Is  there,  will  at  oats  begin  tbo  bust  of 
Alcott,  which,  when  put  In  marble,  will  grao*  tho 
library  of  tbs  ichoot  His  bust  of  Euxasox,  oeoa 
to  bo  carred,  will  also  occupy  a  place,  ef  honor. 
Nothing  eould  bo  farther  removed  from  th*  worhv 
day  world  and  practical  Issnos  of  the  Rovublk  than 
th*  Coneord  sehooL  It  Is  pleasant  to  think  ef  tbo 
groTso  of  th*  Aeadsmr  transf  erred  to  that  qnlet  and 
peculiar  N*w-Enghu4  town,   jf"  /If  r^  ^^  *%J& 


THOREAr       AM»       TIIF       Sl'MHER 
fcf-HOOL.    OF    1'flll-OitOPHY. 

Editor  of  the  Traveller,— Tbe  question  was 
put  by  me  last  eveuiog  at  the  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, "Would  it  be  possible  to  follow  out,  serl- 
ou^Iv,  a  scheme  of  life  such  as  exhibited  iu 
\Yalden?"  I  added  that  it  was  of  current  re- 
port in  Concord  that  Tboreau  himself  was  uot 
coDsistent  in  it;  that  b«  did  not  subject  himself 
to  the  lipid  rules  of  life  we  conceive  of  from  bis 
book,  but  was  dependent  upon  neighbors  and 
his  borne  for  many  things  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. 

My  motive  was  one  ot  pure  friendship  to  the 
philosopher.  1  disliked  reports  reflecting  upon 
the  genuineness  of  a  man  whom  I  have  always 
dreamt  of  as  one  of  tbe  sinecrest  of  mortals, 
snd  viisht-d  to  give  opnortunlty  to  tho  intimates 
of  Mr.  Thoreau  to  set  aside  ihe  exuggeratlous. 

My  query  did  not  seem  to  be  received  lo  the 
kindly  spirit  tbat  prompted  it,  until  Mr.  hdward 
Fiuerson,  in  courteous  manner,  responded  to  thn 
elieot  that  the  statement  that  Thoreau  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  bis  frieDds  while  at  Walden, 
was  not  without  foundation. 

Tbat  this  fact  has  been  perverted  in  the 
attemp'.  to  Injure  Mr.  Thnrcan  1  have  not  the 
slightest  doobt  In  my  own  mind,  Mr.  Editor, 
but  I  still  think  the  naked  truth  should  not  be 
withheld  in  estimating  the  value  of  Walden. 

We  are  In  a  matter-of-fact  world,  sir. 
ii  Jo  make  a  happy  fireside  chine 
For  wean?  and  wife," 
is  of  mure  essentia)   Importance  to  tbe  most  of 
us  tbau  any  form  of  mysticism;  and  the  very 
core  of  philosophy  it  aeems  to  me,  Is  bow  we  cau 
beftt  lend  the  life  of  manty  self-reliant- e. 

For  ihe  presence  of  tbe  practical  element  hi 
Thoreau's  philosophy  he  ever  will  be  of  tbe 
chiefest  of  the  admired  of  tbe  philosophers. 
Hut  we  must  not  even  over-rate  bis  guide-posts. 

Simply,  let  the  novice  beware  not  to  take  in 
too  literal  a  manner  "Life  at  Walden." 

(JLORGE  P.  (iUPHIUFIi. 

Botton.Au>,.  12,  1SH0. 
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LIST    OF    LECTURERS    AND    SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  A.  Uaos'sox  Alcott, 

Prof.  W.  T.  Hasbu, 

Five  Lecture*  on  Mysticism. 

Five  Lectures  on  Speculative  Philosophy,  vit : 

1.  St.  Juhn  the  Evangelist. 

1.   Philosophic  Knowing. 

2.  Plutinus. 

2.  Philosophic  First  Principles. 

3.   Tauter  and  Eckart. 

S.  Philosophy  and  Immortality. 

i.  Behmen. 

4.  Philosojihy  and  Religion. 

5.   Swfrlenborg. 

5.  Philosophy  and  Art. 

Mr.  Alcott  will  also  <Mivcr  Hie  Salutatory  ami 

Five  Lectures  on   The  History  of  Philosophy, 

Valedictory,  and  will  have  general  charge  of 

viz.  : 

the  conversations  of  the  School. 

1.  Plato. 

2.  Aristotle. 

Dr.  I!.  K.  J oku, 

3.  Kant. 

Five  Lectures  on  The  Platonic  Philosophy,  and 

4.  FichU. 

five  on  Plutonium  in  its  Relation  to  Modern 

5.  Hegel. 

Civilization. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Kidnet,  D.  D. 

1.  Platonic  Philosophy  ;  Cosmologic  and  TIteologic 

Three   Lectures  on    The  Philosophy  of  the 

Outlinet. 

Beautiful  and  the  Sublime. 

2.   Tlte   Platonic   Psychology;     The     Daemon  of 

Socrates. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cbanking, 

3.    The  Two  Worlds,  and  the  Twofold  Conscious- 

Four Lectures  on  Oriental  and  Mystical  Philoso- 

ness; The  Sensible,  and  the  Intelligible. 

phy. 

i.   TJie  Eternity  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Preexistence. 

5.    The  Immortality  and  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul; 

1.  Historical  Mysticism. 

Personality  and  Individuality ;  ■  Metempsy- 
chosis. 

2.  Man's  Fourfold  Being. 

3.  True  Buddhism. 

6.   The  Psychic  Body  and  the  Material  Body  of 

4.  Modern  Pessimism. 

Man. 

Mrs.  £.  D.  Cheney, 

7.  Education  and  Discipline  of  Man ;  The  Uses 

Two  Lecture*. 

of  the  World  toe  Live  in. 

1.  Color. 

2.  Early  American  Art. 

8.   TJie  Philosophy  of  Law. 
0.   The  Pliilosophy  of  Prayer,  and  the  "Prayer 
■    Gauge." 
10.  Spiritualism,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

A  Lecture  on  Modern  Society. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Snides, 

Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  John  Albee, 

1.  Philosophy  of  Shakespearean  Criticism. 

Two  Lecture*. 

2.   The  Shakespearean  World. 

1.  Figurative  Language. 

3.  Principles  of  Cliaraclerization  in  Shakes- 

2. Tlie  Literary  Art. 

peare. 
4.   Organism  o   the  Individual  Drama. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 

Two  Lectures  on   Tlie  PliUosophy  of  Charity} 

5,   Organism  of  the  Universal  Drama. 

Dr.   Klisjia  Mlxfubd, 

Prof.  Akdsew  1*.  I'eabodt, 

Two  Lecture*, 

A  Lecture — Conscience  and  Consciousness. 

1 .    Tlte  Personality  of  God. 

2.   Preinlent   Relations  of   lieligiou  and 

Mr.  R.  W.  Kmebsok, 

I'hilosopliy  la  Christianity. 

A  Lecture. 

Mr.  II.  G.  O.  Blake, 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  II.  Hedge, 

A  Lecture. 

Readings  from  Thvreau's  Manuscript*. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson, 

Prof.  Dekjabtin  Pkibcb, 

Two  Lecture*. 

A  Lecture. 

Rev.  Dr.  Babtol, 

A  Lecture — God  In  Nature. 
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At  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning  will  begin  tbe 
second  yeai'a  bcuiod  of  the  bummer  tcbool  of 
Pbtioeopbi  at  Concord.  By  tbit  time  the  prepara- 
tions will  be  complete,  tbe  chapel  will  be  deco- 
rated, and  Mr.  Alcott  will  deliver  tbe  address  of 
welcome.  As  it  looks  now,  tbe  attendance  will 
be  about  as  good  as  It  was  last  year.  As  tben.tbe 
students  will  be  more  from  tbe  West  tban  from 
New  England,  ami  it  will  be  noticed  ibat  tbe 
loopest  rjaureea  of  'lectures  will  be  ^delivered  by 
Vtstern\VD-  Uerpy  is  a  listfef  %ne iwei  wblcb 
will  be  K*pu»*fDtfc4,  will  a&ba**vev  loz  otters 
to  be  bear*!;  fro  or  Ma«AncLfjseust  Jre#  Hamp- 
ablie,  Corinfctlcor,  New  Yirk,  New  J/rsey,  Peon- 
t-vlvaoiai  (jbto,  Kentucky)  ivnneitjb,  Mutucio, 
WlROBtw  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  ansioufi/vMas- 
saebntetts  will  send  more  students  loar/ian  year. 
Initaalms  sod  atandaid  tbe  acbool  will  be,  u 
ltht  star,  tbelsttc  and  conservative.  It  will 
not  be  combative,  in  lis  discission*,  and 
out  tbe  Tisj-uQony  of 
lut    of    lecturers -and 


not    be     combative     in 

Will      MrW*      to     Ifmg 

tiuib.    /lu-iow,    if  the 


subject/,  will  uVTtrStndaV  mi;rranty  ijB  ■the-eoABeii 
vatismLr  Ibe/iLiGi&>p'b>  ttnghttoet».vAJ«nr»J 
will  OctunAlif  Hnst  tivor  of  the  gatbe.ing,  and 
alter  tlnurwiTTut  a  rree  discussion  uoaertbedl- 
rection  of  Mr.  Alcott.  Tne  cbapel  baa  been  tio- 
itbed  according  to  ibe  plan  pievlouily  described 
iu  the  Advertiser,  and  is  a  tasteful  building, 
though  it  is  l<  ft  in  tbe  tough.  It  stands  woere 
Mr.  Alcoit  formerly  had  a  graoe  arbor,  and  tbe 
south  side  of  ibe  cbapel  to  the  eaves  is  uartialiy 
cuvered  by  the  tiaillog  vIdcb,  wbicb  will  be  more 
luxuriant  as  the  summer  advances.  Within  are 
(•linns  and  m t teee  wnicb  will  he.it  no,  and,  If  need 
be,  an  audience  ot  2tm  could  be  accommodated. 
Should  tbe  cbipel  be  u>ed  aoorber  year  it  will 
probably  be  plastered  overhead,  but  lor  tbti  year 
the  interior  will  remain  Id  tbe  roueb.  Hums  of 
Plato  and  Feptaluzzi,  a  bas-reiiet  proble  of  Henry 
D.  Iborcan.aod  a  niat-k  of  Aoaxagoras  consti.ute 
(be  ornaments  of  tbe  wall?,  and  at  tbe  back  of  tbe 
r-et.ee,  where  tbe  lecturers  will  sit,  Is  tbe  well- 
kuown  picture  of  "1  he  School  of  AtbenB."  For 
ewnine  me  the  cbapel  will  be  lighted  by 
ktt-ioseue  lamps  buug  In  brackets  on  tbe 
walls.  At  tbe  west  end  is  a  chim- 
ney all  exposed  in  tbe  rough  brick,  bat 
among  tbe  uecorations  to  be  put  la  today  will  be 
Ecmetbioe  to  bian  us  bareness.  Altogether  the 
cbapel  appear*  well  adapted  to  lu  nae.  It  was 
built  from  a  tuTninand  dollars  given  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Thompson.    She  is  already  known  as  tbe  one 
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i  Mr.  A.  Kron*oo  Alcott,- rive  lecture*  on  Mystl- 
t  stu:  1,  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist;  2,  Plotioos:  3, 
liu'er  and  Eckart;  4,  Behmen;  5,  Swedenborg. 
Mr.  Alcott  will  also  deliver  tbe  salniatory  and 
Valedictory,  and  will  have  general  cbaree  of  the 
correlations  of  tbe  school.  The  business  dlrec- 
Uoo  imd  the  bands  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  jr. 
.Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K.  jone*.— a  ve  lectmes  on  The 
^Platonic  Philosophy,  and  dve  on  Piatooism  In  lu 
ftclancnto  Modern  Civilization:  1,  Platonic  Phi- 
st^opby,  Cosmologic  and  Tbeoioetc  Outlines;  2, 
liip  Platonic  Psychology,  TbeI>a*mon  of  Socrates; 
««  Tte  Two  Worlds  and  tbe  Twofold  Conscloa?- 
D»BS,  Tbe  Sensible  and  tbe  Intelligible;  4,  Tbe 
Bicmiiy  cf  tbe  Soul  and  its  Preexistence;  B,  Tne 
Immortality  and  Mortality  of  tbe  Soul,  Personal- 
ity and  Individuality,  Metempsvcbosls;  6,  Tbe 
IVycnic  Hotly  and  tbe  Material  Body  of  Mao;  7, 
f'ucaiioD  and  Discipline  of  Man,  Tbe  Uses  ot  tbe 
World  we  Live  in;  P,  The  Philosophy  ot  Law;  9, 
T>e  rbilofopby  of  Flayer,  and  tbe  "Prayer 
Cvuge";  10,  spiritualism,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Solder,— five  lectures  on  . Shakes- 
i  :.ire:  l,  Poiio&opby  of  Sbakesperean  Criticism; 
2.  Ibe    Kbakesperean    World;   3,  Principles  of 

I  ■aractertzatiOD  in  Shakespeare;  i,  organism  of 
n>c  InaiTldual  Drama;  5,  Organism  or  tbe  Uni- 
versal l>rama. 

Ptofes^or  W.T.  Harris,-r*ive  lectores  on  Speco- 
lative  Philosophy:  1,  Philosophic  Knowing;  2, 
P  ltlnsopbic  First  Principles;  3,  Pbilosouhy  and 
Ijiirjortaliiy;  4,  Philosophy  and  Religion;  6, 
r  lilosopby  ana  ah.    Five  lectures  on  tbe  History 

II  lbilosophy:  1,  Plato;  2,  Aristotle;  3,  Kant, 
I,  Ficbte;  5,  Hegel. 

I  The i  Kev.  Dr    J.  P.  Kiduey.-Tbree  lectures  on 

n  e  I  hiiOTopby  of  tbe  Beautiful  and  the  SnbPme. 

tbe  Rev.  Dr.  \V.  H.  Cbanning,— Four   lectures 

[r  oiiental  and  Mystical  Pbiioson  -y:    1,  Hlston- 

t ii  Mysticicm;  2,  Mane  Fourfola  Being;  3,  True 

I  'ldbism;  4,  Modern  Pesslroihm. 

i    fs.K.D.  Cbeney,-Two   lectorM:    1, Color;  2, 

y.   ly  American  Art.    Mra.  Julia  Ward   Howe,- 

i  itcture  on  Modern  Society.    Mr.  John  Albee,— 

id  leciares:    1,  Figurative   Language;  2,  Toe 

nfviSUi!.*-    MJ-  K  B^anborDf-Two  lectares 

oo  Tbe  Vbiioaopby  of  Cbarlty. 

Dr.hlLsba  Muliordr-Two  lectures:    l.TbePer- 

■naiuyot   God;  2,   Piecedeot  Heiatloos   of  Re- 

i  ,  ,*n(1  PWIosopby  to  Cbnetlanity.    Mr.  H.  G. 

Make,— Readings  from  Tborean'a  manuscript?. 

raies&or  Utnjamin  Pelrce,— A  lecture.    Toe  Rev. 

r.  Bartol,— A  lecture:    God   Id  Nature.    Profea- 

r  Andrew  P.  Pea  body,— A  lecture  on  Conscience 

u. >oriFojousneBa.    Also  lectures   by  Mr.  Ralph 

nirto  fcmeraoo,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  (oae 

hpb)  and  two  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Waasoa. 


v,  r.u  presetitea  to  Congress  Carpenter'^  painting 
ol  Lincoln  signing  tbe  eujancination  proclama- 
tion. An  bed  to  a  fortune  of  two  millions,  sbe 
snenos  mucb  ol  her  income  in  benevolence.  Sbe 
is  now  staying  with  Mr.  George  P.  Lathrop.  A 
part  of  toe  gift,  wblcb  was  unexpended,  will  be 
hrpt  as  a  euarantceagainst  pecuniary  loss,  though 
tbe  proept'ct  )•  that  tbe  school  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  it  was  Ian  year.  Professor  William  T.  Har- 
iis.  *  bo  bas  rented  the  Orchard  House  ol  Mr. 
Alcott,  thougb  Mr.  Alcott  etill  retains  the  owner- 
ship, bas  moved  In  with  bis  lamily.  and  will  make 
it  bis  summer  residence.  His  ten  lectures  extend 
over  almost  tbe  entire  couise  from  July  12  to 
Augutt  14,  and  after  tbey  are  Mulshed  be  will  go  to 
l.nsland  lor  a  stay  *>i  five  month?,  to  lecture  and 
tatbtr  I ulot nation  upon  educational  matters  for 
use  out  winter  la  his  lectures  in 
bt.  Loots.  His  tint  lectore  at  Concord 
v>  ill  in  next  Monday  evening.  Tht  n  will  come  a 
kitali  until  July  20,  after  woicli  tbe  lectutes  will 
come  frerjiiently.  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  school 
Monday  mormug  Mr.  Alcott  will  welcome  tbe  pa- 
|nl>,  selling  forth  the  beauties  ot  Concord,  tbe 
advantage  ot  tbe  study  of  philosophy, and  tbe 
feneial  spun  In  which  the  Investigation  will  be 
toLducted.  Piofetsor  Harris  will  also  speak,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  will  explain  tbe  buaine*»  mat- 
ten  which  ate  of  interest  to  tbe  pupils.  The  en- 
tile course  ot  lecturea  as  announced  by  tbe  man- 
tyrinent  la  as  follows:— 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

KoUble  Speeches  At  the  Opening 
Qf  the  Second  Term. 

Characteristic   Features    of 
the  School  and  the  Place. 

rrof.    Hafrlw     on    "PbLlo- 
■voptilc  Knowing," 


It  was  rUt  a  croy«  that  gathered  yesterday 
In  the  cbapel  ot  tbe  Concord  school  of 
philosophy,  adjoin  big  Ibe  Orchard  House, 
onoe  Mr.  Alcolt's  home,  and  now  famous  as 
the  spot  where  Loaita  Alcott  wrote  "Little 
Women,"'  but  it  wne,  for  all  that,  a  most  re- 
spcctablo  company,  largely  comuosed  of  cul- 
tivated women,  an  audience  few  and  fit  for 
the  opening  of  a  school  which  eniers  upon  iu 
sccoud  year  wlLh  more  than  twice  as  many 
full-conrso  pupils  as  were  in  attendance  last 
year,  and  with  a  large  number  of  people  who 
come  aud  so  as  paitlcolar  lectures  at- 
tract them.  Yesterday  morning  was  noLaolo 
as  the  formal  dedication  of  ibe  cbapel,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  New 
York,  who  Is  to  be  a  pupil  during 
tbe  session,  and  Is  the  srnesl  ot  Mr.  George  P. 
Lathrop  at  tho  Wayside,  nd  joining  tbe  Orchard 
Uouse.  a  neat  summer  structure,  cool  and 
airy,  fitted  up  with  chairs,  nod  seating  fully 
200pcrbora  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  compared 
It  to  a  catbodral,  br.l  the  modest  elructnre,  ad- 
mirable for  Us  purpose,  will  seem  a  cathedral 
only  to  ihose  whose  anient  imaginations  com- 
pare It  with  the  schools  of  Athene,  and  read 
lnlo  their  conceptions  of  It  their  own  ides'. a. 
Tbe  bchool  of  nhiiosophy  bai  been  to  much 
wriitcu  about,  and  was  atarted  under  so  many 
adventitious  circumstances,  that  It  lb  known 
far  beyond  its  seeming  lesnlt,  and  yot,  In  tbe 
men  who  bare  it  In  olurge,  in  tbe  purpose  for 
which  it  la  held,  In  tbe  opportunity  It  of- 
fers for  oontact  with  men  and  women  who 
combine  originality  with  culture,  it  Is  so 
unique  that  It  cannot  fall  to  be  Interesting  to 
tbo  outside  world.  Mr.  Alcott,  the  dean  of 
tho  faculty,  is  himself  perhaps  the  moat  inter* 
eating  personage.  Certainly,  in  mental  and 
ubybical  activity,  be  i«-  at  hi  essentially  a  trow- 
ing iino,  and  there  U  every  assurance  that  we 
have  not  M»eo  the  best  of  bun  yet.  Hut  hardly 
leas  Interesting  is 

THF.  OIIT.1T   AJfBRICiN    UI^ETLUT. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  a  man  as  modeat  as  Mr. 
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Alcott,  who  bu  (or  tome  rears  led  the  eludr 
of  icxculaiive  plnloioyhj  In  America,  and  u 
bardly  lew  dUliugnished   for  bis  work  to  tbe 

Eablic  icbooli  of  MitsourL  Be  has  taken  Dp 
it  residence  at  tl/t>  Orchard  Dunse,  where, 
surrounded  by  bi;-  books  and  papers,  he 
it  In  all  respects  tbe  veritable  philosopher  of 
the  19tb  century.  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  Is  a  self- 
taught  student  of  Plaio.  aod  knows  tbe  great 
leader  of  Greek  thought  as  well  a&  most  people 
ought  to  know  tbeir  Bibles.  Mr  Demon  J. 
Snuicr  Is  a  western  man,  who  has  applied 
Tery  original  mental  power*  to  the  study  of 
6bake*pcare,  and  not  only  has  something  to 
say,  bat  knows  bow  to  aay  it  welL  Kef.  Dr. 
Kidney  of  iliDoesola,  who  lectures  on  tbe 
"Pbilo&opuy  of  the  DcaMiful  and  tbe  Sob- 
lime,"  in  one  ot  the  lending  divines  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  Rev.  W.  H.  <_  hatinine  was 
originally  fully  identified  wltb  the  transcen- 
dental movement  of  1M0.  aod  is  full  of  ibe 
eotbnBiat.m  of  ibatday  yeL  These  are  iheprin 
clpal  leclnrers,  but  the  number  Is  supplemented 
by  Air*.  Kiln*  D.  Cheney,  Mr*.  JulnUard 
Howe,  Mr.  John  A I  bee,  Mr.  JUanboro,  Dr. 
Elieha  Mulford,  Mr.  U.  G.  O.  Blake,  Prof. 
Benjamin  reirce.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  Hev.  Dr. 
I'eauody,  Mr.  Emerson,  Hev.  Dr.  Hedge  and 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wifwd.  There  are,  perhaps,  fewer 
lecturers  tbau  last  year,  but  tbe  work  Is  better 
arranged  nod  is  likely  to  be  mucb  more  profit- 
able to  those  who  are  Id  attendance  Tbe 
students  are  variously  made  up.  Mas?  of 
tbeu  axe  ladles  of  culture  from  the  West; 
some  are  teachers;  others  are  the  wives 
of  professional  men,  of  busy  merchants; 
one  or  two  arc  female  million- 
aires ;  a  few  arc  professional  men  of  eminence. 
Tbe  eastern  students  arc  Dot  so  regular  in  at- 
tendance, ana  take  one  or  more  courses  of 
lecturer  as  tbey  wish.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion ih.it  some  Tery  earnest  work  Is  to  be  done 
this  summer,  and  the  opening  yesterday  waa 
aJl  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Emerson  waa 
not  present,  hat  Mr.  Alcott,  Prof.  Harris,  Dr. 
Jones,  Rev.  Mr.  Chinnta*.  Mr.  Solder  aad  Mr. 
Sanborn  were  In  the  profeasort'  teals,  while 
air.  8.  H.  Kraery,  Jr.,  acted  aa  tbe  director  of 
tbe  proceedings. 

Alter  t  prayer  froan  iter.  W.  H.  Chaining, 
Mr.  Alcoa  gave  ao  addreee  of  welcome,  and 

OUTLLXRD    THI    OBJECTS     OF  T8*    SCHOOL, 

paying  a  graceful  comnliment  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, as  be  dedicated  the  hillside  chapel  to  the 
service*   of  tbo  true,  the   beaotifal    and  tbe 

§ood.  Dr.  JoDaa  waa  then  culled  on,  and  fell 
ack  at  once  upon  his  masters,  1'lato  aud 
Socrates,  to  tali  bira  what  to  say.  He  quoted 
Socrates  to  show  that  the  inborn  love  of  truth 
Id  me  soul  Is  belter  than  an>thini  elae  and 
Plato  to  show  that  true  wisdom  u  to  find  the 
matter  and  to  follow  him.  This  school  ot 
pbdosopby  is  to  develop  the  l«ve  of  inilh  la 
tbe  souL  Prof.  W,  T.  Karris  began  with  a 
brlel  fcUicuautof  th«!lr«  i.riDCii-.*-9f.«  -.bil- 
obopbical  biu-iy.     «v«  una  riMliwif.-;  :,.)int, 

filma  to  S'l'M'  t,,c  Br«1  TTiRCipJ-*,  ;,  ■  ■ 
man         who        does        anything        Imp  o 

orient  bun -elf  w-foro  thr  nm  prinrlpU' 
rinlo.-ophy  isiiota  cut  an.l-drieJ  rv.-upm,  uns 
a  grow ib.  Socrates  In-  Ids  day  rubukcl  the 
Sopbisti  who  went  abuut  felling  recipes  io 
m;tkc  one  wise;  philosophy  )e  not  to  bo 
rencbed  in  Ibis  way,  and  does  not  promise  to 
m.iLe  one  know  everything.  H  Bimply  yivea 
an  Inkling  of  tbo  trend  of  tbe  first  principle. 
The  great  point  is  to  reach  tbts  Brat  bee-Inning. 
As  we  advance  tow.ird  It  the  morning  red 
grows  deeper.  Evil  is  the  Imperfection  of 
onr  own  minds,  aod  a  great  ratiooal  process  is 
the  changing  of  evil  ov*r  into  wnntUeood, 
We  can  judge  whether  we  have  trno  philoso- 
phy by  the  advance  of  lb U  change.  There  ie 
an    iDllnite  eipanse  of  nature  to  apply  thia 

Firlnciple  to.  Pbilofophy  la  tbe  piety  of  the 
ntelleci  ae  morality  is  tbe  piety  of  the  heart 
and  greatness  of  deeds  is  tbe  piety  of  the  will. 
Our  object  is  to  ascend  Into  tbe  regions  of 
creative  thought 

Jtev.  W.  U.  Channlng  was  tbe  next  speaker, 
aud  Indulged  In  reminiscences  of  what  Con- 
cord had  been  to  him  when  be  was  in  college 
and  during  bis  earlier  mautiood.  First  of  ail, 
be  said,  it  was  like  Ksypt,  an  unknown  land. 
lie  came  to  Concord  In  college  days  to  hear 
what  the  sphinx  would  say.  Emerson  was 
the  sphinx,  and  was  to  him  then  and  since  tbo 
priest  of  tbe  Orient.  I  consider  It  the  sreatest 
privilege  of  my  life,  said  lie,  to  count  the 
apblni  as  my  pergonal  friend.  Next,  he 
found  Mr.  Al  con's  oronlo  eaytnirs  full 
of  red  light,  but,  better  than  these,  were 
the  conversations  they  had  held  with  each 
other  again  and  again  in  the  houses  and  fields 
of  this  old  town.  Mr.  Alcott  In  Jb77  had  first 
broached  to  him  tbe  Idea  of  an  academy  of 
philosophy  at  Concord,  and  be  was  glad  to 
have  lived  to  tee  It  an  accomplished  foot. 
You,  said  Mr.  Chanuln;,  turning  to  Mr. 
Alcott,  you  planted  tho  germ.  You  planted, 
(hen 

A  SEED   rcOM    THE  TBEE  OF  LIFE. 

The  time  came  wiiwn  we  here  bad  the  great- 
est outpouring  of  the  great  thlugs  of  life  yet 
known  in  tbls  country.  I  have  never  beard, 
said  bo,  such  talks  before  or  since  on  this 
earth.    Tbey  were  conversations  at  tbe  forks 


of  the  like-minded.  Tbe  seasons  of  meeting 
In  Mr.  Emerson's  parlor  were  conferences  and 

"I  th«    " 

.   w 

that  group— a  woman  clothed  In  light, 
Margaret  Fuller,  receptive  or  all  that  was  said, 
and  uulfylng  and  transforming  It  unlU  It 
seemed  her  own  thoucht  In  this  teuse  Con- 
cord was  to  blm  Cathay.  It  waa  his  Paies- 
ufie.  The  transcendentalism  of  that  day  waa 
tbe  iC'treemlng  Influence  from  all  tiring 
beings.  Tbe  aim  of  thu  school,  the  saecesaor 
Of  those  l.ntplrmg  days,  Is  eminently  prac- 
tical. A  now  co-mo*  Is  coming  out  Of  thu 
chaos,  a  new  development  of  man's  mind  and 
bean  from  contact  wltb  the  life  of  tbe  uni- 
verse. No  sham  or  Uo  Is  to  be  tolerated  here. 
Tne  great  movement  represented  by  Goetbe 
aad  othera  Id  Germany  waa  tbe  spring  morn* 
log.  After  this  came  tbe  grand  aclentiOp 
movement,  and  this  includes  tbe  teodency  ■ 
a  blgberform  of  religion.  This  ti  contrasted 
wltb  the  revival  of  the  evangelical  church,  and 
also  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbnrob.' 
M'lib  the  work  of  Darwin.  8penoer,  Hux- 
ley and  Tyndall  before  ns,  Mtbere  la  a  new  age 
for  man,  a  new  revelation  of  tbe  aacrednees  of 
boman  Ufa.    Onr  object  Is  to  take   np    ibia 


movement  aa  it  was  left  by  the  great  German 
leaders,  and  organize  it  anew  in  tbe  interests 
of  human  liberty.  Someinine:  better  than 
transcendentalism  Is  yet  to  come,  and.  Id  the 
baildlne  of  tbe  new  age,  woman  Is  to  have  a 
large  work  assigned  to  ber."  Mr.  Denton  J. 
Solder  briefly  responded  wltb  tbe  statement, 
which  he  somewhat  Illustrated,  that  philoso- 
phy Lb  not  merely  an  ide " 
most  practical  of  all  sctenc 
Ward  spoae  of  the  deep  Interest  which  tbe 
work  of  tbe  last  year  bad  created  Id  tbe  minds 
of  many  leading  men — of  tbe  Importance 
of  tbe  school  In  helping  us  to  greater 
freedom  of  religion*  thongnj.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabody,  though  too  Infirm  to 
speak  at  any  length,  told  tbe  story  of  tbe  name 
Concord,  witch  was  given  to  the  town  by  Sir 
Peter  Bookley  because  ot  the  good  terms  wltb 
which  he  arranged  for  peaceable  relations 
With  tbe  Indians.  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  de- 
sceodant  of  tbe  Buckleys.  Concord  waa  set- 
tled by  some  of  the  beet-bred  people  in  Eng. 
Land.  Here,  too,  baa  arisen  the  philosophy 
which,  we  bop*,  wlU 

FEIHG  AQaTir  THE  PENTECOSTAL  MTRACLX. 

Such  was  the  rich  treat  of  tbe  morning,  Mr. 
Sanborn  conducing  the  remarks  with  a  busi- 
ness statement  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
school.  The  chapel  waa  again  well  filled  last 
evening  with  an  audience  gathered  to  bear 

Prof.  Hams'  first  lecture  on  "Philosophic 
Knowing."  lie  began  by  dhowlng  how 
philosophic  knowing  differs  from  or- 
dinary reflection,  and  bow  It  la 
that  a  though  tfdl  man  need  not 
necessarily  boa  philoaopbtr.  The  reflective 
mind  generalizes  snd  rcdocea  the  world  of 
experience — nature  and  history — to  a  few  gen- 
eral Ideas  or  principles.  When  Ibis  reflection 
is  continued  until  tbe  mind  arrives  at  our  Oral 
principle,  as  tbe  source  and  energy  from 
which  all  other  principles  or  general  Ideas 
as  well  aa  the  world  of  particular  things  and 
events — are  derived,  then  tbe  mind  has 
reacned  the  philosophical  stage.  Any  system 
which  beld  np  a  Orel  principle  of  all  tblnga  ia 
a  philosophy,  whether  that  first  principle  be 
an  adequate  one  or  not.  The  firat  principle 
aet  np  by  Tbalee,  from  whom  we  usually  be- 
gin tbe  history  of  philosophy,  was  water  or 
moisture,  a  principle  manifestly  very 
Inadequate  for  the  explanation  of  ibis 
world  of  fiery  suns  and  of  spiritual 
bnraan  beluga.  The  thought  of  Anaxag- 
oras  that  reason  or  mind  is  tbe  first  prinoiuTe 
of  tbe  world,  was  tzr  to  ore  satisfactory.  Prof. 
Harris  next  traced  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  various  stagc-n of  inflection, show- 
ing how  philosophic  reflection  rises  out  of 
ordinary  reflection,  and  then  traced  the  three 

Sha&oe  of  the  development  ot  philosophic  r*- 
eclion,  which  are  called  dogmatism,  scopli- 
cit>m,  and  speculative  philosophy.  ITo  tbcu 
coiibidereu  Hid  relations  of  philosophy  to  us 
co'.»rdiuaio  realms  i»f  religion  ana  an,  ana  \'t 
functioiit  hi  eJi.-.-nion  aud  tth*  culture.  Un 
i  i.  cd  Wltb  Mir.     --iout.  lor  iho  »lj*ij   vl   uui- 

lost 

Of   1 

Die  intellect  and  will,  for  the  definition  of  tiie 
speculative  stage  of  thought  is  tbe  unity  of  I  ho 

will  and  the  intellect.  In  the  study  of  philosophy 

the  mmd  nsceuds  gradually  from  dogmatically 

sure  principles  to  an  insight  into  the  vital  or 
genetic  method,  which  connects  or  unites, 
principle*,  lie  illustrated  tbe  educational 
phases  of  it  from  the  btndy  of  Die  various 
philosophers,  as  Kant,  I'lmo,  Aristotle,  U'lb- 
iiiiz,  i)C;-:arlcj>,  lluunas  Auuina-i  and  Henri, 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  o,i>;ipi>ointniciiis 
to  tho-o  who  expect  to  be  able  to  explain 
everything  as  noun  as  they  get  the. first  in- 
sight into  a  philosophic  principle 
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GATBEPING      OF      J$R.      A  LC0TT£\ 
SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

6TUDENT8  A:»D  PROFESSORS  PLOCET>'G  TO 
CO^COBD — THE  MOVT>_«  bPlKITo  A^SD 
THE  T.'OTtE  TO  BE  DON^E — OPENING  EX- 
ERCISES IN  THE  NEW  CHArEL—  THE 
FIRST  LECTURE  BT  DB.  TTILLIAJI  BAR 
RIB. 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  13.— Yesterday  was 
n  notable  «lay  in  this  quiet  yet  famous  country' 
village.  All  day  on  Saturday  students  were 
gathering  from  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indian 
ipolis,  Jacksonville,  Ul.  ;  Pittsburg.  Philadel 
phia,  New-York,  Boston,  Worcester,  und  othci 
places,  and  the  boarding- houses  were  radiuntj 
with  ucw  life.  Sunday  rest  came,  and 
hardly  was  it  over  before  the  Pro'*  ssur*  cud 
teachers  gathered  in  tbe  new  chapel,  a  com- 
fortable structure  on  the  hillri'le  just  In  the 
rear  of  the  Orchard  House,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  Jsew-York,  where 
the  Initiatory  eei-vices  occupied  the  forenoon, 
aud  were  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character.  Mr.  Alcott.  whose  fife-dreara  but 
been  the  organization  of  an  Athenian  Acadeim 
In  New-England,  "vrs  in  his  best  mood,  and 
looked  more  like  a  young  man,  with  counte- 
nance beaming  with  herpes  of  the  futuie, 
than  llko  the  octogenarian  that  he  is. 
To  him  rhe  second  year  of  tho  School 
of  Philosophy,  with  triple  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance  last  year,  with  an, 
increased  corj«  of  tiume  of  the  ablest  philo- 
tophical  and  astbetie  teachers  in  the  countrv, 
end  with   the  assurance  of  success   which  tl.o 


institution  has  soraeh-jw  gained  among  a  iar^a 
clessof  reelly  trjouebtful  uud   cultivated  peo- 
ple, is  the  realization  of  hopes  which  few  enter- 
tained witn  him  tbreeyt-ars  ago,  and  which  only 
last    year    seemed     trulv    cluuicricaL      The 
rtrengtb  of  the  school,  hoA-ercr,  is  not  in  5Ir. 
Alcott.     He  has  his  own   Mi.ry   to   tell,    and 
Ihe  chase  he  puts  ou  truth  is  fresh  aud  mggest- 
ive.     He  is  always  huntxlf,  and  ne>er  speulu 
without     saying     one    or     two     things    r**- 
markably    well.      Prof.    Harris    regard*    Lim 
as     one     of     the     best     prose     writers    in 
the  language,  but  this  dn«s  not  apjilv  to  his 
"Orphic  Sayings,"  published  40 yean  ago  m 
the  Dial,  and  laughed   at   the   world  over  by 
ull  sorts  of  people.     He  is  certainly  a  man  to 
know, and  even  to  be  very  fond  of, but  it  is  truth 
to    say    that  he  is  not  tho  mainstay  of  thr* 
school,  nor  does  he  think  so  himself.     The  first 
man     in     ability,     in     original  it  v.    aud    in 
genuine  power  is  Dr.  William  Harris,  who  h:u 
created  for  himself  bomething  more  than   an 
American   reputation  as  a  speculative  thinker 
bv  his  writings  in   the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  drawing  his  inspiration,  in  the  ftryt 
instance,  from  Mr  Alcott  s  writings,  and  whose 
labors  in  the  fiold  of  education  are  even  Itetter 
known  than  his  excursions  into  the  labyrinths 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Dr.  Harris  has  taken 
up  bis  residence  in   the  Orchard  House,  and, 
vritu  his  books  and  studious  appointments  in 
the  rooms  which  are  memorable  as  the  home 
cf  ilr.  Alcott  for  many  years  and  as  the  plane 
where      Miss      Louisa      Alcott     wrote     her 
•■  Little      Women,"      has      already      turned 
the      quaint      old       edifice      into      a      true 
iptuloeopher's       home.        It       was       delight- 
ful to  sit  down  in  his  study  yesterday,  alter 
the  opening  services,  and  hear  him  discourse 
upon  t.he  ever-genial  theme  of  philosophical 
ti. mking.  and  to  feel  anew  the  assurance   of 
the  genuine  tboroughuess  and  modesty  of  the 
man   himself.     Next  to    his    indebtedness    to 
Mr.  Alcott.  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  great  German  Hegel,  a  philos- 
opher whom   many    study   but     few    under- 
stand.    After  him  in  Importance  is  Dr.  H.    R. 
Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  111. ,  a  self-taught  student 
Df  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  mind  is  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the   old  Greeks  and   whose 
ft.pect.  though  he  is  a  Western  man,  is  not  un- 
like what  one  would  think  the  old  Ureek   phi- 
losophers wore  when  they  put  on  their  thinking- 
raps.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Cnanning,  the  best  liv- 
ing  representative  of  the  famous   Dr.    Chan- 
hing,   and  his  biomapher  and  interpreter,  has 
been  pressed  into  service,  and  will  deliver  four 
notable  lectures  during  the  season — the  first  one 
coming  to-night — on  "  Man's  Fourfold  Being." 
** Historical   Mysticism,"    "True   Buddhism." 
and     "Modern   Pessimism."      Mr.    Channing 
was    one    of     tbe     biographers     of    Marga- 
ret   Fuller,    and    once   held    high    hand    in 
the  famous    transcendental    convei-sations    in 
Concord,  in   which   she  was  the  acknowledged 
queen.     He  looks  like  the  portraits  of  his  dis- 
tinguished  uncle,  and    is  a  man  evidently  uell 
on   to   bis     seventieth    year.       Mr.    Denton   J. 
Snider  Is  a  new  tnairin   Concord,  but  his  origi- 
nal studies  of  fcSbakespearc  b.ive  prepared  for 
him  a  warm  welcome,  aud  b"  has  the  fresh  air 
:-f  one  who  has  seen   the  sh^kinah   for  him- 
self.     Mr.    Alcott  will   give  five  lectures    ou 
"  Mysticism,"  taking  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Platinus,   Tauler  and    Eckart,    Behmen,    and 
Swedenborg  as  the  exponents   of  it,  but  Dr. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Harris  are  the  chief  lecturers  of 
:he  school.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  of  Minneso- 
ta, an   Episcopal   theological  Professor  in  the 
Seabury      Divinity      6cnool      at      Faribault, 
snd     an      original     thinker,     is     to     lecture 
on     "  The    Philosophy  of   the  Beautiful    aud 
(he  Sublime,"  anticipating  certain  chapters  in 
a  book  on  this  subject  which  the  Putnams  are 
to  publish  for  him  iu  the  Fall,  and  Dr.    Elisha 
Mulford,  whose  able  book  entitled   "Tbe  Na- 
tion"   has    given   bun    u  high    reputation,  is 
to    give     two      philosophical       lectures     on 
"The      Personality      of      Evil"      and     "The 
Precedent       Relation*      of       Religion       and 
Philosophy      to     Christianity."      Then,      by 
way   of  change,     Mrs.    E.     D.    Cheney    is    to 
rive  two    lectures,  on   "Color"   and   "Early 
American  Art :"     Mrs.  Jidia  Ward  Howe  is  to 
lecture  on    "Modern  Society;"  Mr.  John  Al- 
Dee  is  to  discuss  on   two  occasions,  "  Figura- 
tive Language"  and  "  The  Literary  Art ;"  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Kan  born,  the  pupil  of  Theodore  Par- 
ki  r,  and  the  only  man  competent  to  tell  tbe  true 
rtory  of  his  career,  is  to  lecture  twice  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Charity;"   Mr.  H.  G:  OT  Blake, 
of  Providence,  is  to  give  a  reading   trora    Tho- 
reau's  manuscript?;  tbe  venerable  Prof.  Benja- 
min Tierce  is  to  lecture  once-  Dr.  Bartol  is  to 
tell  what  he  knows  of  "  God  in  Nature;"    Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody.  the  veteran  Professor  of 
Morals  at  Harvard,  is  to  speak  on  "  Conscience 
end  Consciousness;"   Mr.  D.  A.  Wassou,  albnt- 
liant   thinker,    trained    in   the  school   of    the 
transcoDdentalist\  is  to  give  two  lectures^  and 
Mr,    Emerson,    Dr.   Hedge,   and  Prof.   G.    H_ 
liowison  are  each  to  give  one  lecture  apiece. 

This  is  a  rich  literary,  philosophical,  and  re- 
ligious treat  for  the  restful  days  of  Summer 
mid  some  of  the  most  cultivated  women  ami 
many  busy  professional  men  are  already  on 
tbe  spot,  and  mauy  more  are  coming  to  avail 
themselvea  of  it.  Last  year  there  were 
juite  a  number  of  raw  recruits ;  this 
7ear  they  are  not  visible.  and  it 
looks  as  if  very  appreciative  audiences  might 
be  brought  together  in  the  Hillside  Char*  I, 
and  some  excellent  work  might  be  done.  Dr. 
Harris  Is  in  much  better  health  Hum  he  was 
lost  year,  and  will  be  able  to  put  more  vigor 
(Into  bis  teaching.  A  year  ago  tbei-e  were 
'many  drawbacks,  because  everything  was 
new,  and  countless   sinners  of  thin  world  were 
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laughing  and  scofflnM  ut  the  whole  thing. 
tjow  all  is  changed.  Nobody  laughs,  and  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  which  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
New-England  respectability.- treats  the  school 
Ixitb  distinguished  editorial  consideration. 
UThe  days  of  scoffing  are  over,  and  as  long  as 
Dr.  Harris  makes  Concord  his  home  the  Con- 
lord  School  of  Philosophy  will  Denoted  for 
feme  of  the  best  thinking  done  in  America. 
The  appointments  of  the  school  have  made 
e  almost  forgetful  or  the  opening  services, 
was  a  distinguished  group  that  sat  in  the 
ate  of  Gamaliel  yesterday  morning— Mr 
cott,  Mr.  Sanbom,  the  Rev.  Mr.Channing.  Dr. 
onea.  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  merchant  Platonist, 
Mr,  8.  H.  Emery,  Jr.  Mr.  Alcott  invited 
Air.  Charming  to  open  tbeexerciseswub  prayer 
and  then  mndeafew  remarks,  In  which  he 
gracefully  acknowledged  Mrs,  Thompson's  gift 
of  the  chapel,  aud  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  audience  to  enjoy  the  quiet  retreats  of 
her  old  home.  Dr.  Jones  and  Prof.  Harris 
Followed  him  with  appropriate-  remarks.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Channlng  .  then  spoke  at 
wme  length  of  bis '  '-.  own  relations 
In  earlier  davs  to  the  noble  band 
of  Concord  idealists,  ahd  of  tbe  place  which 
tho  school  might  possibly  fcave  in  the  new  re- 
construction of  life  and  religion  upon  an  essen- 
tially scientific  basis.  Mr.  Snider,  the  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body, the  companion  of  Dr.  Cbanning,  each 
(poke  briefly,  and  after  Mr.  Sanborn  had 
stated  important  facts  connected  with  the 
tvorking  of  the  school,  the  exercises  of  the 
morning  were  adjourned. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  terra  was  given  last 
evening  by  Dr.  Harris,  bis  subject  being 
'  Philosophic  Knowing. "  Following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  what  he  said:  He  began  by  showing 
how  philosophic  knowing  differs  from  ordinary 
reflection,  and  bow  it  is  that  a  thoughtful  man 
acod  not  necessarily  be  a  philosopher.  The  re- 
flective mind  generalizes  and  reduces  the  world 
ot  experience — nature  and  history — to  a  few 
tcneral  ideofc  or  principles.  When  this  reflection 
's  continued  until  tbe  mind  arrives  at  our  firtt 
principle,  as  the  source  and  energy  from  which 
'.11  other  principles  or  eeneral  ideas— as  w»U  as 
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VUil»Tl\  would  jL^a.'y  lo  smile  at  11 
buoim*  l«fcb^M  trj^lowpby,  wbicb  w/ 
j?it<raajf  /fl|>A»*ir  am  Ooucordj  and  wbile  It 
uoulrf-  be  itiil  cm4*1o  turn  artistically  eo- 
tbusialtic'p vet  '^  rfa»%iiianoui.'aud  various 
potMliilla*  <M)t**  judgment  /may  lure  to 
ci.iiM>K«erT,  for  lb«  present,  witb  the  con- 
sideration tbaMbe  scbool  is  a  lecitiruate  out- 
ci'ii.e\oX  a  le(itimajle~aWt9lopoierit,  and  tbat 
it  lias^Wen  \0T2aiizcdyioir*?et  informally, 
in  <>id«J  (1  saiisWa  de/rntftonjrV  Viewed 
in  a  {rtfnerous  adrit^md  Aiii^hat  noo- 
profesBTonally.^tr  I?  'easy  K  see  tbat  tbe 
tchoul  is  a  power  for  good,  altbougb 
it  may  not  add  to  tbe  storehouse  of 
pbilotopbic  trutb,  or  even  if  it  should 
fail  In  opeulnf  those  lateui  re- 
sources of  bistoric  pbilosopby  which 
are  clearly  among  the  urgent  Deeds  of  tbe 
present  ijeneratlon.  Teachers  and  students, 
or  rather  speakers  and  listeners,  who  meet 
on  motives  so  pure,  on  ground  so  clear,  aud 
nilh  intentions  so  human  and  noble,  need 
sol  be  afraid  that  their  time  and  labor  will 
be  altogether  wasted,  though  their  Immediate 
aim  may  not  be  realized.  For  It  Is  an  Incon- 
trovertible fact  tbat  pure  virtue  is  Its  own  re- 
ward, and  that  no  single-minded  and  ennob- 
ling sentiment  is  ever  au  unqualified  loss. 
To  wish  for  tbe  true,  tbe  good  aud  the 
beautiful  Is  almost  as  good  as  its  full  attain- 
ment, and  ethical  life  differs  from  material 
pursuits  In  this,  that  It  is  enough  to  be  on 
the  road  to  the  true  object,  though  the  latter 
may  never  be  reached.  Iu  material  matters 
that  is  prized  which  ha*  been  attained;  in 
all  that  constitute*  the  blessed  life,  alms  aud 
aspirations,  Lopes,  emotions  and  even  deep 
disappointments  are  Irue  gain  forever.  Thai 
soul  it  never  on  tbe  wrong  road  which  goe- 
forlh  to  queuch  lt«  thirst  and  to  allay  its 
holiest  longings. 

Philosophy  Is  no  louser  to  be  viewed,  even 
popularly,  as  a  collection  of  ptoposliious  on 
»blcb  It  l»  desirable  to  agree.  N'eilber  i-  u 
a  mystery  to  be  explained  through  debates 
aud  discussions.  Philosophy  Is  far  more 
than  a  body  of  judgmeuts  ora  system  of  fuie- 
spuu  opinions.  Meanwhile  it  has  a  severely 
-rieoiittc  aide  to  It,  and  to  master  Us  men  -i 
piellmlnaries  requires  profound  solitude. 
Tbe  two  noblest  philosopher*  of  rcceut  ceo- 
luiles,  Spluoza  and  Kant,  did  their  rea-on- 
llig  in  deep  loneliness,   which    at   first  sight 
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. ,  iii5«3d  and  (or'okfD.  Aod  Iber  Lave  tu 
lit  Mudicd  in  precisely  tbe  Mine  manner. 
Tiadios  and  cooveif atlou  alune  will  never 
nveul  *.Ue  aolemn  earnutnets  of  Kaot, 
3i,il  much  leas  tbe  almost  superhuman 
repose  of  tbe  Immortal  Jew.  A  miied 
summer  assembly  of  kiodl;  speakers  and  gra- 
cious llsteoers  cannot  nope  to  cone  up  to  tbe 
requirements  wblcb  Terllable  pbilosophy 
mikes  upon  the  reasoning  powers.  But 
philosophy  it  far  more  than  an  appeal  10 
reason,  aud  something  of  real  consequent* 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  mere  association 
of  those  who  have  the  metaphysical  temper. 
There  are  many  learned  aodetles  which  art 
compelled  by  the  hardships  of  life  to  meat  In 
niidintnmer.  These  meetings  are  less  Im- 
portant for  tbelr  contributions  to  knowledge 
Ibau  for  the  bappy  effects  of  coming  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  one's  peers  and  superiors; 
tbe?  prevent  pedantry  and  onesidedness ; 
usually  tbey  serve  as  a  fruitful  atfmulu', 
1  aud  often  tbey  produce  professional  friend- 
ship* (finally  Important  to  tbe  Individual  aud 
tbe  progress  of  science. 

Thus  tbe  Concord  school  is  as  uoble  in  its 
intentions  as  it  it  promising  iu  its  organiza- 
tion. And  It  bbould  be  poiuted  out  In  addi- 
tion that  Its  very  Idea  is  American.  In 
Germany  philosophy  la  the  monopoly  of  tbe 
schools,  and  like  them  It  Is  ofter.  ped-utlc, 
formal  aud  not  particularly  catholic  Jf  lotlt- 
Ilc  English  philosophy  has  always  been 
unhappy  In  that  it  has  usually  f«l>«  l"* 
Die  hands  of  one  or  two  masters,  who  propa- 
cated  It  by  means  of  books  which  people  raaU 
or  netted  at  random.  It  is  more  bookish 
and  dosty  even  than  German  metaphysics, 
the  latter  having  retained  a  certain  organic 
life  from  the  fact  that  at  every  university  II 
it  communicated  In  living  words  from  highly 
Malted  professors  to  the  most  ambitious 
aud  Intellectual  sonsof  the  nation.  France 
t.is  produced  but  ouc  great  philosopher— 
Descartes.  All  later  philosophy  ia  the  coun- 
t  yof  Cousin  has  been  eclectic,  unayslematic, 
nnhistorlc  and  singularly  barren.  America,  on 
t'.ie  oiher  hand,  Is  tbe  rising  hope  of  philoso- 
phy. It  may  have  been  *  poor  philosophy; 
set"  the  fact  remains  that  the  birth  of  rVf. 
uatlon  Itself  occurred  under  philosophic 
auspice*.  Later  on,  through  an  historical 
accident,  Scotch  philosophy  bad  lut  da»/ 
but  America  outgrew  It,  or,  rather,  used'  It 
np,  much  faster  than  did  the  Scotchmen 
themselves.  Indirectly,  and  through  English 
influences,  there  came  afterward  a  period 
when  the  great  German  metaphysician!  held 
tbelr  mysterious  sway  orer  some  of  tbe  In- 
«pi  i  od  minds  of  New  England.  Bat  imagina- 
tion had  gone  farther  than  actual  mattery, 
for  not  even  Flchte  was  properly  nndentood, 
and  a  reaction  set  Id  which  seemed  to  be  fatal. 
Recently,  however,  a  transcendental  revival 
bas  occurred.  Some  of  tbe  early  stu- 
dents of  Kant  happily  survive;  among  the 
readers  of  Emerson  new  and  systematic 
wants  bare  arisen,  and,  however  alight  It 
may  seem,  the  younger  generation  knows 
German,  while  forty  year*  ago. the  Intellects 
unl  leaders  talked  about  It.  But  more  lm- 
poitant  than  all  this  la  tbe  American  soul, 
which  is  hungry  for  the  best  truth  and  tbe 
most  comprehensive  koowledge,  not  merely 
encyclopaedic  Information,  but  that  acleoe* 
which  Is  at  the  same  time  the  culmination 
aod  tbe  unity  of  all  special  sciences.  Tbus 
to  the  American,  philosophy  la  naturally 
either  theoretical  or  practical,  tbe  former  In- 
cluding, perhaps,  metaphysics  and  tbe  theory 
of  knowledge,  while  the  latter  Includes 
ethics,  politics,  sociology,  aod  latterly  ssttbe- 
lic>.  Tbe  philosophy  of  nature  and  of  reli- 
gion has  been  neglected  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  history  aod  science  baviug  as  yet 
tailed  to  supply  the  necessary  data  on  which 
the  philosopher  can  operate  to  satlsfac  ion. 
That  a  hnndied  or  fifty  men  and  women 
from  various  parte  of  the  country  are  willing 
to  meet  In  a  fair  and  historic  village,  the 
Academe  of  New  England,  to  couvertc  on 
these  topics,  to  devote  weeks  and  month)'  to 
such  Inquiries,  is  In  itself  au  bouor  to  tbem 
ind  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  tbe  country. 
("bey  may  not  accomplish  much  that  tbe  eye 
au  see  or  the  band  touch ;  but  It  Is  earnestly 
loped  that  tbelr  labor  will  not  be  a  loss  to 
bera  or  to  American  society. 


Bos.    Advertiser 
July   14,    1880. 

TBE  CONtOItD  SCHOOL. 

Opening  TeMerday    Morning   of  the  SesOon 

tor  the  Second   Year-Welcome  by  Mr.  Al- 

(--oti-lntrodurtory      Speech  en      by    Nossrw. 

Junes-,  Herri*,  Channhig [BDd  Sanborn. 

Neai  lv  fifty  person  ^Fptipits  and  teachers, 
catheied  a/  Killside.  ouarjl.  f\Crmrtr4.  yi-tterday 
lijoiLiiuEja^^ti-e^euhia.  or  ibe  second  year* 

lc;  m  ul  l&  (.j^tuWeife'iDerd^ooiof  pi^osofc'.y. 
A  laiee  pNrlffirt'OQ  of  tba-^tfeDeri  weW  wbine*, 
i  nd  tbey  oceupteU-lbe  Qjiddiee  oi  atCbfJcbapel,  dl- 
xcily  iiLder  ibeieve*  4j  ibp-jpeakf r*.  Mn. 
ThompwnTpie  WmtfacH^r  oi  \be  school  (who,  by 
tLe  *»  Is  low  MiEnSt  to  possess  aoyibiog  like 
ivto  uji^ioasNTW Miss  ElizaluHh  P.  Pea bod v  were 


<     Miitcif  vv  utt: 

■  ibe  pop,  awrt 
olesso/\V.  til 
t)r  \17H.  COat 


,  avtbeTnck  of 
J  Harris,  tbe 
DanDioK  and 
Snider,  tbe 
lecuutr  on  Anaketpeaie,  uas  alio  preaeor.  Pood 
lilies  brnutified  tLe  table  aod  made  tbe  air  fra- 
ci3Di  aiK>ut  tbetu,  aud  tbere  were  a  few  fcalter- 
idc  evergreen,  ou  tbe  cbapel  walip. 

Soou  alter  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Emery  called  tbe 
company  to  oruer  and  prayer  was  offered  by  tbe 
llev.  Ui.   Chancing.    Following    bim    caine   Mr. 

ait. "'li,  nuii  a  waiui  auuieat  oi  welcome  iu  iue 
pupils.  He  dwelt  upon  i bo  beauties  or  Concord, 
end  the  Diners  that  tbe  placefbould  be  selected 
lor  tbe  study  of  pbiios-opbv.  wbicb  is  tbe  science 
oi  ant rum  aod  tvea'uiy.  "ibe  school  standi  for 
tbe  best  of  philosophy.  He  aoped  it  would  make 
its  mat  li  upon  the  country  at  large.  At  to  tbe 
conduct  oi  Discussion,  it  wa*  not  a  debuting  clob, 
hut  tbey  were  in  search  of  t tie  btebc«t  truth  aDd 
woulanze  above  Tbe  plane  of  contcunoo.  He 
uipea  tbe  w omen  10  take  part  in  tbe  discussions, 
as  tbey  had  Rilt*  rarer  than  rhose  corumitied  to 
men.  He  aJso  hoped  that  tunuey^ara  might  see 
many  more  pupII*  tbere. 

Ibe  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  followed.  He  looked  upon 
tbo  opening  ol  tbe  school  as  a  verv  rare  event. 
Tbe  company  were  drawn  together  by  tbeir  love 
of  ibe  truth.  Only  on  tbe  ow  ground  of  party 
and  teci,  be  said,  do  wc  meft  witb  controversy. 
Uu  ibe  heights  of  divine  philosophy  wbicb  the 
rcunoi  hoped  to  attain  tbere  would  be  periect 
bairuony.  and  tbey  would  use  discussion  to  ud- 
c^ver,  discover  and  recognize  ttuibs.  He  did  not 
fee)  hound  to  bis  piograiume  as  announced,  or  to 
tnc  order  of  subjects.  He  tbcufd  prefer  to  be  led 
rather  than  leau  in  ibe  patt  a^^icncd  to  hlra. 

1'ioietBtor  Hatils  sr*olie  ol  tbe  need  ot  fixing 
two  poini!«  ol  observjtiou  before  tbe  study  of 
pluluBOpby  could  be  svstcmatic  or  advantageous. 
1'bilopoi'by.  be  said,  uodertakes  to  find  tbe  great 
tiend  ol  tbe  universe,  tue  tendency  ot  history  and 
the  direction  of  tbe  lore*?-.  «  hub  are  at  woi  k  to 
it.  Mudeuts  must  trytolind  tbe  first  principle. 
li  tbey  have  no  idea  of  tbe  Oral  pnucipte,  tbey 
cm n rot  undors;nod  tbe  history  of  tbe  world  or  of 
m>iuie.  Every  rational  being  must  orient  himself 
by  tbe  first  principle.  But  philosophy  cannot 
u\\<:  wisdom  to  spM  ofTbaiifl.  It  cannot  give  at 
uuce  tbe  explanation  or  ttu-  nuiverse.  Students 
should  Dot  expect  10  gia^p  at  ouce  tbe  tirst  prin- 
ciple aDd  see  all  its  applicatioas.  1'bilosopby 
caiiuot  explain  everytbiDg,  and  does  not  try  to 
do  so.  Hut  it  i.-'n  apply  tbe  first  principle  to 
everything  in  Ibe  universe,  and  so  keep  on  learn- 
i j ■  lt  (.oLilnually.  Ibe  application  of  tbe  brst  vnn- 
crple  is  an  iDtiDite  tabk.  K.eryncw  year  and  day 
ol  life  with  tbe  )ibll<>sopber  is  a  fie^n  going 
towaid  Ibe  morning  red  of  tbe  true  H^bt.  He 
iriadually  sees  ibat  Cod  govern*  the  world,  and 
Lothmg  bas  real  existence  outside  of  him.  Evii 
i-cciMs  fo  to  ns,  because  we  look  at  lacts/roiu 
oor  poini  ot  view  as  centre  of  the  uoiverse.  Hut, 
apparently,  e?n  tbirgv  are  iu  tbe  arc  of  tbe  great 
curie  ot  ibe  unlvci>e  aDd  witl  not  tit  into  the 
small  arc  of  which  we  are  tbe  centre.  A9  we 
study  rnore  and  more,  the  enigmas 
ci'-jr  np  aod  tbe  coud  ot  evil  rolls 
i-jiL.  I'toie^or  Hanis  spoke  In  conclusion 
of  the  piety  of  the  beair,  or  reli^lou.of  tbe 
piety  cl  the  intellect,  or  philosophy,  and  or  the 
piety  ot  the  will,  oi'  umral  goodocsi1,  ana  said  that 
l-o-n-fMuD  cl  all  three  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
character.  Nellbei  ot  tbe  three  is  exclusive,  but 
tbev  all  ap|>ertaiD  to  man's  destiny 

After  l*rofe>-or  Harris  came  tbo  Rev,  Dr.  Cbsn- 
Liug,  with  ptai>cs  lur  tbe  hcautv  ol  Concord,  for 
Mr.  Kinerson.  and  lor  others  of  bcr  sons  and 
uiughtcrs,  both  tbe  present  aod  the  departed, 
wbombe  had  kD0WD«and  loved,  enber  by  personal 
•  rquaii-.iaof  e  or  tbmucb  their  wntiDgs.  He  be- 
lievrd  tbe  tchool  was  a  prar-ticaHostltntlon,  and 
would  have  a  positive  effect  uuon  the  nation. 
Atler  bim  Mr.  Sanhoro  >>p"ke  upon  tbe  bustnets 
anangi-meuts  ■  i  i  oe  acbocl.  In  tbe  eveuing  the 
lertuieb  piopor  began  witb  one  by  Professor 
llallla, 


i'ti?  /luf/nAfC!  rftvoti'3  a  leader  to  the  Con- 
<  or.l  KMJDi/jer  tjcboti  U  philosophy,  reopened 
ye«t*igK  j^1M*d]\tVAS  noble  In  lu  Inten- 
lioDll^nK^rnuteing  in  lti  drsanlzation.V 
mimI  fljorOTfclir^iAnjerif-.-iD  in  iU,  ilonjo »*rf 
welcome  tojJa;p*"^^Aj(pB  roV ty&t&tbytj  jp 
German  pWMcdJriyAhe  monopoly  oPEog- 
Hub,  and^ie  ist^rilay|u«f1^nnea8  of  the 
French,  th^ii»wAys— 

America,  on  tbe*jQer  hand,  is  the  rierl og  bop* 
nf  philosophy.  It  may  hare  been  a  poor  philoso- 
phy, yet  the  fact  remains  that  tne  birth  of  tbe  na- 
tion Itself  occurred  under  pbllosopblc  auspices. 
Later  on,  through  an  historical  accident,  Scottish 
philosophy  had  its  day;  but  America  outgrew  it, 
or,  rather  used  It  up,  much  faster  than  did  the 
Scotchmen  themselves.  Indirectly,  and  through 
Kngilab  Influences,  there  came  afterward  a  period 
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when   tbe    great   German    metaphysicians   held     Orthodox  Quaker. 

tbelr  mysterious  sway  over  some  of  tbe  Inspired  Mr.  Alcoti,  however,  Is  quite  proud  of  tbe  Dew 
minds  of  New  England.  But  Imagination  4iad  quarters  now  occupied  by  blmwlf  and  bis  coadjutor* 
gone  farther  than  actual  mastery,  for  not  even  ana-  pupils,  and  in  great  glee  told  the  writer  be 
I  ichte  vae  properly  understood,  and  a  reaction  wouW  finJ  the  chapel  a  "ver>  prettv"  bull-llnj. 
set  in  which  aeemed  to  be  fatal.  Recently,  bow-  xi.e  interior  ba- -caU.  for  alwot  200  persons.  Id  the 
ever,  a  traDscendenul  rev.TaJ  has  occorreo,  CHllrcl?crecte<famole?tplMforin,rtpportinr  a  n<u' 
Some  of  the  early  students  of  Kant  b.PPi)y  sur-  fc  uWe  2,    f  ^t ,       a|1(1  ftb<mt  ^e  foot 

vive;  among  tbe  readers  of  Emerson  new  and 
systematic  wants  have  arisen,  and,  however 
slight  It  may  seem,  the  younger  generation  knows 
German,  while  forty  yean  ago  the  intellectual 
leaders  talked  about  it.  But  more  Important 
than  all  tbis  la  tbe  American  sou),  which  Is 
hungry  for  tbe  best  truth  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  not  merely  ency- 
clopaedic information,  but  that  se'ence 
which  is  at  tbe  time  tbe  culmination 
and  the  unity  of  all  special  sciences.  Thus 
to  tbe  American,  pbilosophy  Is  naturally  either 
theoretical  or  practical,  tbe  former  including, 
perhaps,  metaphysics  and  tbe  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, while  tbe  latter  Includes  ethics,  politics, 
sociology,  and  latterly  aesthetics.  Ths  philoso- 
phy of  natnre  and  of  religion  has  been  neglected 
for  very  obTlous  reasons,  history  and  science 
baring  as  yet  failed  to  supply  tbe  necessary  data 
on  wblcb  the  philosopher  can  operate  to  satisfac- 
tion. That  a  hundred  or  fifty  men  and  women 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  willing  to 
meet  in  a  fair  and  historic  Tillage,  the  Academe 
of  New  England,  to  converse  on  these  topics,  to 
devote  weeks  and  months  to  such  iuquirles,  Is  In 
itself  an  honor  to  them  and  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country.  They  may  not  accomplish 
mncb  that  tbe  eye  can  aee  or  the  band  touch;  but 
It  Is  earnestly  hoped  that  their  labor  will  sot  be 
a  lota  to  them  or  to  American  society. 

Boat    Transcript ^ 


c-nable  tbi 
Vehe?.  A 
J'Uft-:  I*e 


July   13.    1880. 


fcy-  Our  e.  c,  tbe  Herald,  atari  that  General 
Boiler  baa  Joined  tbt-fe  tunmer  School  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Concord.  Now,  If  enr  e.  c,  the  H., 
would  only  Join  Itself,  we  might  banish  all  bad 
lapgnage  from  the  fall  campaign  In  tbis  Bute. 
All  would  then  be  "sweetness  and  light." 


Bos.    Traveller  .. 
July   13,    1880.     w 

THE  CONCORD 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHZ 
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Metier  d 

i  brought  tuuel 


wide.  On  either  side  are  two  quite  /h /uncus  iuid- 
chalrs(r.  e.  In  comparison  witb  the  other  appoint- 
men.*):  and  on  either  side  of  the  platform,  beyond, 
;ire  three  or  four  settees,  of  wood,  plalu,  seallog  two 
or  three  persons  each.  Behind  tbe  table  spoken  of 
is  a  plain  settee  aod  two  plain  pine  chairs,  while 
overhead  is  hung  Volpato'*  eugraviDg  of  Raphael's 
^'School  of  Athens." 

I     FnclDg  the  platform  aod  across  the  chapel  ban 

jold-fuMiioned  Fibnll,  black -painted  wooden  clock,  to 

nable  the  philosopher  aud  faculty  to  "time"  theu> 

Aloi.gtbe  sides  of  the  ehapel  are  various 

e-ulo^l,  the  great  Swiss  foamier  of  uiojeru 

letboUs  in  school  education;   Annmgorv;    Plato, 

tri'i  a   medaliiou   relief  of  Thorean.    A  half  d oxen 
r..i  ket-bimp*  nre  hang  up,  nugge^lng  the  fttudonts* 
j. midnight  oil.''      The    oeats  ore   freuh,  plain  pine 
f]i;iir>,  in*-tened  together  in  ^crioo*.    The  cii»pel  Is 

inphihtered.    Id  tbe  middle,  across  one  eni,  a  com- 
■]  table  open  fireplace  greet  *  the  eve.    It  Is  ilealgoed 
fi  rue  on"  damp,  chilly  day-   in   the  r-uniiucr.    The 
bai-l*.  the   engraving  aud   several  of  the  few  adorn- 
HK'iit-,  arc  h  iuied  by  Mr.  Alcott.    Sover.il  boufjueH 
rrt-  Rnd  afewtwinlDgfof  green.coiutltuted  the 
nplc  adornments  for  the  occasion  of 

T1IK  OPE XI NO  OF  THS  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  InaugnratloD  of  the  sc^rfon  of  1*80  oeeorred 
t»rday  morning  ut  9  o'clock.  At  that  hour  Air. 
>ier>,  the  director  of  tbe  school,  called  tbe  ae*ein- 
>  to  order.  Mr.  A.  Hronson  Alcott,  tbe  l>ean,  oc- 
pied  the  *eat  on  the  right,  and  Mr.  6.  H.  Emery, 
.  -,  (bat  on  the  left  of  platform, 
r  *  he  oneDing  senice  was  a  brief  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
P^n.  H.  Clmnolng,  1>.  i>.,  of  London,  England,  a 
■hew  of  the  great  American  divine. 
'  r.  Alcott  then  delivered  the  salutatory  addrecw,  an 
extempore  speech  of  aiiout  bnlf  an  hour.  He 
viucd  the  facnlty  and  pupils  to  the  second 
'.-  --tr-Moij,  under  the  eiicouraglBg  aiupicai  sut- 
ttiing  ib^ui,  iu  the  large  number  atieudtog,  aud 
ic  fkut  of  tbe  commoOiocts  new  quarters  so  gea- 
>l>  provided.  Mi .  Alcott  spoke  eloquently  of 
lute  bcueflcial  influences  of  philosophy  and 
1  -'.phicMudy,  and  urged  thecultlvotlou  of  uoble 
lolly  nlms  aid  high  persona)  character. 
•  lihle  addreaa)  wo,  then  delivered  by  Or.  H.  K. 
-'.one  of  the  facult\  of  la>t  year  and  of  tub 
'.  Dr.  Jones  Is  a  resideat  of  Jacksonville,  111. 
""4  influence  Iu  tbe  Concord  »chool,  he  li  alao  a 
of  gr'.at  aod  commanding  philosoubic  ablll'T. 
■iiinent  l'latoni-t.  In  fact,  one  of  the  ruo*t  di~ 
riu'UVDwi  ui"  ii  v  i--iiitv  ton.  tut-  whiurTiift  l»r. 
JouWiJ"  uiidouhtedh  "one  of  the  bestead  lMato- 
iilfts  m  tlie  world."  The  doctor  ha*  a  rchool  or 
l'lat *>nir in  at  Jacksonville.  ,  .  . 

Able  and  Interesting  nd.lr(s«ji  were  made  next  by 
lTof,  Willani  T.  HanK  rc.cnt  Rupernitcmteiit  ol 
il  p  ^t  L-  ui-  Public  Schoo,.*,  and  the  Rev.  \\  iu.  H- 
nf:,i.!.n7g,i>.  l".  cd-  SmiW.  Kn|hind.  The  Utter 
dwelt  n  ">n  inlcrcMinc  hi^tovical  an.l  per '-onul  reiuui- 
i-k'trcc*  of  tic  famou-  »M  town  of  Concord. 

A  "brief  :. ,ldreV>  was  made  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Roydco, 
KpiycoV«l  iiiliii-tcr,  of  Concord. 

«lt.  ALCOTT  SI  ITII    (IHATIFtEn. 

■  ir.auci:r;;tioii    »f    the   ?econ'.l    year   of   tbe 

|Ser    Srhool    «•!    Wnlowphy   wai     mwt    an«- 

i>.     Mr.    Alcitt    I-    oxei-i-lin^ly    plci-*c1    wjt.i 

prcrtiecl?    nlioumUns    for    Ibis    year's    *C4- 

•md     work     of     ll>c     m-JiooI.    and    expr.'-ed 

>ir    tn    tbe  writer    ii"  mo  t    decidedly   gratilieil 

pupil*   were   in    :ittci  1- 
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IbeamiaJs  of  Cor.ccfcl.  and  ouf  which  brought  much  n.  i\»  pro.-pects.     Some   T."»   pupil*   were   in    at  I  en 1- 

„«  r*JCy,,C  I.,  m&l  t.  >  the  g^y  u(  ^^^MPtSS  1TS3W  ifft^SSS  K 

bright  stlHS-hrtlh!  UrV-.Ty  »inm**vlijl  that  revolve*  V(-l)>    Mai.y  nitre  pupils  arc  cxpccU-il,  nmi   are  on 

aiound  ti?^uA«tLrci,V'»»-''l  Iioiii/wT  Miust'Mi  and  the  way. 

"'      '     *    ^*-         ^  M:m\  prrMHW.  distinguished  in  lot  tors,  pallo=opny 

A'f.0,t*      -.    ^        .       »..*,....:     ,.A.- ,...,._,  ai,.lplii:anihrorli.vwere   t.^ci.1.    Among  fboin  *e 


The  -ocowWyear  ofVjJr  famoiif  "rftmunii/ School 
of  riiilo  ophv,'"  of  which  Mr.  A.  Rron-on  Alcjtt  i* 
Ihe.lir-Iii.gui-hed  bond  and  Dean,  opened  at  9  A.  M, 
vc-teidny  (Mon«la\  I,  Jn\y  l-'th.  Although  «o  young 
in  ita  career,  tbis  rcnownwl  -ibool  seem-"  lo  enter 
upon  ttu  oivukiI  foiling.  Already  it  ha*  attracted 
wide  public  Attention  in  thoughtful  circles,  and 
among  tlio^c  numbered  a*  Hs  pupil-  arc  many  uanies 
honored  hy  ail  who  value  nchtevcm.ci.tfi  io  letters' 
art*,  philosophy  anA  philanthropy.  Apart  from  Pie 
Increasing  interest  being  evinced  toward-  tin-  uovei 
philo-opbitpl  venture,  and  .lit:  large  nutuhur  of  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  i chool, there  are  other  e-nc-ial 
features  of  importance  to  be  noted  in  emmection 
with  Ibe  av-cuilding  ot  llic  Suininei'  School  thi-  pres- 
ent ;cur.    Chief  among  the  feature*  i* 

THE  NTW   <  II A  PEL. 

Tlirongh  the  thoughtful  HbOTttllty  of  a  lady  known 
for  viirluiin  philanthropic  deeds,  the  sum  or  &1000 
wns  recently  donated  to  the  School  of  Philosophy. 
One-half  Of  tills  amount  ha-  been  txpcndod  iu  the 
erection  of  Ibe  verv  unpicien.'.iug,  but  neat  and  ser- 
viceable new  cbapel.  1,0,-t  year's  sessions  ttbe  flrstl 
of  the  m  hool  were  hcM  In  the  old  famou*  "Orchard 
lleuf-c,"  Ibcu  tbe  rcslileuCO  of  Mr.  Alcott,  and  once 
the  Louie  of  Hawthorne.  Thin  historic  abode  I*  now 
loosetl  from  Mr.  Alcoti  l»>  Prof.  Win.  T.  Harris-,  late 
of  St.  LouIh,  au  eminent  member  of  tbe  Concoid 
faculty,  and  of  whom  we  *pcok  livlow  lurlher.  Mr* 
Alcott  Is  now  rc-iding  with  a  daughter  In  Concord. 

Tbechupt-1,  fur  the  fir*t  ttinc  occupied  yesterday, 
bas  becu  creeled  ulihln  a  few  yards  of  the  Orchard 
House.  The  new  structure  Is  a  one-dory,  frame 
building,  built  of  white  ppruce  and  hemlock.  The 
roof  Is  high,  (iolblc  pointed.  The  chapel  Is  50  feet 
long  aud  :">  wide.  The  iiiructure  Is  eiceediugly 
plain,  and  within  and  without  it  woolJ  soil  the  nio-t 
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lirftp.  the  well-known 
.urnnli-t;  Mr.  !>..].  Snyder. a promliieut  St. 
liner  on  Shakespeare;  l»ev.  «;eorg<;  \V. 
f  Iii-liamimili*,  liniinia,  who  \*  altout 
ig  a  work  oa  the  Pliil.t."Opliv  of  Kner- 
de  Mediei,  of  Aibniir,  New-  Vork.  autlior 
ork  on  n  S\>tein  of  l'bilusopliy:  Mr. 
SI,  JuiilltiOiii  Of  Missouri,  a  verv  pr*»- 
hcr»t   College  two 
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ursilv.  HaltimuK,  and  Mr.W. 

vtivtl  Mlvliiltv  School.  Rut 
auiimg  liu'iiio-t  n  otic  cable  fiatureswf  the  opening 
wa-  tl.t*  wry  reuiiirkahle  number  of  acco:uplidieJ 
likiai  v  nud 

DISTIN<.riSHEh    WOMEX 

in  attendance,  come  of  them  of  national  reputation. 
Prominent  amorgthc^o  were  Miss  Kllsabetli tNulMidy 
so  ih>liiiguidicd  !<>r  b.  i  labor-  in  iwlwlf  of  the  Kinder- 
unrttii  ^-leiii  of  iiistnu'lion;  Sllw  Sn-lv  E.  Hb.w, 
ol  St.  l,oni>,  wiileh  known  for  her  u-efni  work  m 
btl.iH  of  k.nihrg-irU'ii-,  Ml»>  iJinra  l'i-her,  «m»c-r- 
v|h  i  o|  tl  cM.  l/mi-  Kinder/niten  svsleui.  UUlUber- 
litg.'j  of  -i\li  -rlmid  .aiidiJUOO  pupil-:  Mi--  st.-w- 
an  oi  Mllwnul.ii',  iV! a,  mummer  of  u  klndcrgurteii 
-ho.. I  in  Mini  cllyj  Mi—  Moreho.iH*,  ol  ]'ltt«hurg: 
.i.d  Ml-  I'.eiol-ail,  of  llnlUliiorc:  Mir   Jitd^e  Tail. 

ol  rni. ,ii,  \lr-  Jndge  CllDe;  M«,  M.  K.  Ware, 

Will  Itttuwn  in  si.  1  on.-,  a-  n  pt»:uotfr  of  lit. Mature 
and  ail:  Mrs.  MavY.n-jht  Tl.'nn-on.of  the  Indhn- 
aim! I-  lligh  Scluiil,  iiuc  ol  Dm  must  brilliant  writer- 
tilid  IiH-turps  In  tbi'  Wc-tj  Mr-.   I  iicn  K.  Miiciiel).  u 

writer  M  n-e.i,..|  •trt,etr^  in  Die  St.  l.o-ll-  It-p-t'-'l- 
..■II,  Till- laih  ■•rt,.tin"i-l  -.  ver.:l  cl  .-•- of  Ph.lo^o- 
ph\  in  si.  iMflPt  one  nf  ttit«u  clam*  srwdyliig  KiintV 

Cnii  H f  line  Kea-i.io     Mi-«  Amelia  C.  Kreuebte, 

Pi.le-.-v  in  St.  !"*>!>  Normal  School.  Am-.ua 
oihei-  \\A*,.Mr*.  Ibiltcs  from  Ttrjues-ee, a U-lv ol 
niiniiiP,  wiio  ba-  been  a  g.-mrun-  ln-ncfaeti«-«  u>  edu- 
rulluisul  ii»lltuiioii  in  that  Sute,  Mr*,  t.  ltookwoi>:l 
lb ..ii  elr.,  ite.  Anion-  varlou- lady  pupil*  eiperted 
to  i-oire  laid-  area  IihTj  Iroui  Arkanc  i-,  and  s)uie 
lu>m  Ucui'&tii  nud  other' Southern  State*. 
rnur.  wit.Li  isi  r.  tiAnm*. 
Tlie  i\cqui-il!on  (-f  ihi-  eminent  writer  a- ouc  of  the 
rr-nlii.i  tm-ulh  of  the  SfllOO]  It  an  tlunortlUll  le.iturc 

[Turn   two   pages.] 
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LECTURES  AND  TALKS  AT  CONCOBD. 

TIIK  REV.  W.  H.  CH1SNINO  OS  THK  "  FOUR-FOLD 
UMNO  "—CRITICISMS  CPOX  THR  VIKWS  KX- 
PRKFSKD— MR.  ALCXITT'B  PLEASANT  TALK  OS 
UYiTICJSM— JJJ.  I4XXE11  IUrt'EIRED  VX— nTfTK. 
LKiWhTS, 

|FRQ!<^fcVl>fclrf<Al  COUrtE»>Vl»iriENT  0»>nR  iBWOKl  I 

CoxcoRD/Mass..  JuIt  14,-After  sWdwrfg  the 
nature  of  philosophic  thought,  Mr.  Win.  T.  Harris, 
■who  occupies  Mr.  Alcott's  Orchard  House  for  the 
Summer,  was  obliged  to  attend  an  educational  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  and  left  here  yesterday.  He  will 
he  back  in  time  to  resatno  bit  oourse  next  Monday. 
Meanwhile  the  school  at  tbo  Hillside  Chapel,  which 
does  not  neglect  art  aud  literature,  has  listened  to 
a  lecture  on  "  Color."  emus;  both  the  scientiiio  and 
spiritual  philosophy  of  that  subjeot.  from  Mrs. 
Ednah  D.  D.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  who  followed  it 
thlsmoruiog  with  another  on  "Early  American 
Art."  Mr.  E.  C.  Stcdmno,  who  li  passing  hit  vaca- 
tion at  Swampsoott,  where  be  ie  at  work  upon  a 
critical  essay  on  Walt  Whitman,  for  Bcribiur't 
Monthly,  attended  the  conference  this  morning  with 
his  wife,  and  exprossed  a  very  great  interest  In  the 
school,  predicting  for  it,  if  it  should  continue  a  few 
years,  a  great  future.  Some  interesting  conver- 
sation, with  perBoualTeminiscence*  from  Mies  Per 
IkxIv,  followed  the  reading  of  Mrs.-Cheuer'e  mant.- 

M-Tipt. 

Last  night,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing  began  » 
eburt  course  on  Oriental  and  Mystical  Pbilouo-: 
]>by.  The  immediate  subject  annouueed  was  "Mao's. 
Four-fold  Being."  which  in  Mr.  Chauniog's  bands' 
became  the  basis  for  a  sermon,  rather  than  a  philo- 
sophical disquisition.  He  spoke  without  notes  for 
two  hours,  oocupying  the  time  usually  reserved  for 
discussion,  and  etated  at  tbo  close  of  his  remark* 
that  he  "lind  left  hie  papers  and  books  in  England, 
and  was  quite  untitle  address  tho  school;  but  it 
docs  not  gpprar  that  any  other  lecturer  will  take 
bis  place.  Ho  began  by  Insisting  again  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  results  practically,  socially  and  po- 
litically, of  the  German  speculation.  Hegel.it  wa- 
true,  bftd  produced  a  wonderfal,  aud  in  many  waj 
an  admirable  theory,  which  takes  ua  into  the  very. 
council-room  of  Heaven,  whence  the  truth  is1 
spoken,  but  what  have  been  the  practical  result*  f 
Their  insufficiency  has  caused  the  reaction  of  real- 
ism. But  it  is  the  public  secret  of  Europe  that  this 
is  a  worse  failuro  than  idealism.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, e  von  to  its  leader*.  On  the  one  side  they  have 
a  vast  world  of  objects;  of  matter—"  mind  stuff," 
as  it  may  he  called  —  'jut  they  cannot  connect  niipa 
with  it.  On  tho  other  they /ail  to  apply  satisfacto- 
rily the  laws  of  matter  to  mind.  Mr.  Ohanniug 
cited  StrauBS,  who  with  Lie  noble  mind,  deep  emo- 
tions aud  piercing  oriticiaso,  was  reduced  to  des- 
pair at  tbe  grave  of  bis  brother ;  Comte,  with  bis 
divided  followers,  and  Malloek,  with  his  unsatisfac- 
tory art  critioiem.as  witnesses  to  the  ineffectnalneu 
of  realism  to  give  even  its  teachers  any  satisfaction. 
The  need  of  tbe  world,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  a 
new  philosophy,  which,  passing  through  and  be- 
yond both  speculation  and  realism  to  a  real  ideal- 
ism and  ideal  realism,  resembling  tbe  philosophy 
of  Scbelling,  would  show  us  universal  life  unified, 
purified,  sanctified.  He  then  passed  on  through  a 
succession  of  similes  and  exhortations  not  very 
closely  connected,  likening  tbe  human  condition  to 
existence  in  "God's  great  Kindergarten. "  After 
this  he  said  it  Is  God's  great  industrial  school. 
His  great  mart.  His  grand  studio.  His 
royal  concert-room  and  academy.  '*  Bnt 
I  must  lenve  yon  to  develop  this  at 
your  leisure,"  concluded  the  lecturer.  At 
a  later  stage,  however,  he  returned  to 
this  train  of  similes,  callinsr  tbe  world 
Ood's  CTcat  penitentiary,  iu  wliloh  we  ar* 
all  criminals  together,  aud  made  what  struck  some 
of  his  auditors  as  n  misapplication  of  Hawthorne's 
"  Marble  Faun  "  tosupjiort  this  comparison.  The 
nearest  approach  mode  in  tbe  lecture,  or  sermon,  to 
tbo  discussion  of  four-fold  being  was  this,  that 
hitherto  theologians  have  insisted  upon  the  threa- 
folcVicssof  God,  but  tbe  one  Iu  tbe  Trinity  consti- 
tutes a  fourth  element,  A  new  philosophy  Is  Deeded 
to  explain  the  unity  presiding  over  the  three-fold 
life  of  man.  Afterward  a  scheme-  of  bis  idea  was) 
obtair.ed  from  Mr.  Cbanaing,  privately,  as  follows  j 
1.  God  is  immanent  in  tbe  universe.  2.  God  medta 
atee  in  and  through  humanity,  9.  In  the  *»<»«Ilt- 
sent  ami  id.-ai  <;,„i  ,B  influent.  4.  God  is  translu- 
cent, embraces  and  embosoms  all,  is  the  centre  of 
all,  r.ud  comprehends  nil.  Here  ne  i«  full?  per- 
sonal.   This  scheme  outlines  the  four-fold  being. 


29 

Mr.  CurmmnVs  nililresr*  was  brilliantly  rhetorical,' 
and  coutaiiiiKi  1*011.0  flno  slat^nwots,"  The  re- 
sctubhtacf  to  a  Brrinon,  Bpokeu  of  nbove,  wai  in- 
cn  fiv.w]    by    tbo    nmtvuL.ni:    reiteration  of    certain 
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ncaleil  v>e  oi  Siio  apostrophizing  "  )  ■•  ,.-  fiends, 
dear  sister's,"  which  tho  other  lecturers  amid.  The 
latter  half  of  the  remarks  were  rani'iiline.  and  soiuo 
of  the  strictly  Eueculr.tive  H.--telinn  freqnenters  of 
the  chapel  liave  been  heard  to  crituiso  (he  whole 
us  vacuo  and  inconclusive.  It  is  evident  that  tiiero 
s  to  tie  some  healthy  difference  of  opiDioo  in  the 
school. 

This  evening  Mr.  Alcott  opened  his  conver>ntious 
on  mysticism,  under  tho  lialit  of  half  a  dozen 
kerosene  lumps  in  brackets  around  the  room,  and  a 
t-tudv  lamp  nu  the  tahle  before  him.  where  stooil 
also  a  vase  rilled  with  ferns  ami  flowers.  Mr.  Alcott 
eat  ill  a  chair  with  his  hand  ou  Professor  J.  M.  Mac- 
donold's  new  work  ou  8t.  John,  to  which  ho 
referred  in  General  terras.  It  was  a  pleasant 
Bight,  that  of  the  vonerablo  but  hearty  liirure  of 
tliis  octogenarinn,  with  bland,  deep  voice  and  be- 
nevolent manner,  rjeutiy  unfolding  bis  view?. 
Mysticism,  he  snitl,  is  that  which  we  diviue, without 
being  able  to  put  it  into  any  of  tho  citeaones.  How 
little  ot  our  lives  can  be  put  into  categories!  He 
referred  to  the  instinct  of  ivoiuno,  which  convinces 
her  tbat  certain  things  nro  true,  but  she  knows  not 
how.  it  id  that  esscuce  iff  troth  with  which  mysti- 
cism has  to  do.  The  special  topic  for  tho  evening 
was  personal  or  theistic  mysticism,  and  St.  John 
ns  its  exponent.  The  other  gorpels  nre  prose;  bis 
is  poetry.  The  others  tells  us  what  Chi-ist  did  and 
paid  ;  John  tells  us  what  he  thought.  He  possessed 
divination.  John  asserts  the  personality  of  God. 
Tho  lecture,  which  was  broken  up  inlo  conversa- 
tion by  frequent  questions,  cannot  be  sketched  in 
detail;' But  Mr.  Alcott  touched  upon  the  inc. irna- 
tion  ot  the  soul,  thiough  taking  ou  a  body  (thou«h 
not  from  vithout);  upon  precxistence,  and  the 
iRiise  of  being  by  unfaithfulness  to  tho  pure 
conceptions  of  tbe  preexistenoe.  "  You  doviato  into 
falsehood,  say,  onu  you  immediately  become  two; 
you  puss  oiu  of  the  oneDoss  in  whieli  the  soul  orig- 
inates. You  have  done  wrotiff,  and,"  here  xne 
sneaker  added  uuiiuingly,  ''  tbe  deuce  is  in  you." 
Iu  speaking  of  "  throwing  off  a  portion  ot  our  cos- 
tume" of  flesh.  Mr.  Alcott  elluded  to  Dr.  Tanner's 
experiment,  which  he  rather  approved  for  Its  spirit- 
ualiziug  tendency,  though  ho  admitted  that  a  eei- 
lalu  amount  of  flesh  and  food  is  "  convenient."  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  mixture  ot  playful- 
uossand  oarnestness.  the  kindly  urbanity  and  tbo 
gentleness  of  moral  aspiration  which  showed 
through  this  lecture  and  gave  tbe  impression  that 
Mr.  Alcott  tins  not  quite  received  his  duo  from  the 
outside  world  or  from  his  own  sceptical  fellow- 
townsmeo. 

Oue  huudredond  fort7  persons  10  all  have  tbns 
far  been  present  at  the  six  meetings,  and  aniona 
them  Mr.  Kmerson  bas  attended  two  or  three  times 
thouab  taking  no  part  in  the  .dlsoussion,  and  with 
him  came  Mrs.  Emcrsou  oueeor  twico.  Maria  Mit- 
chell, of  Yaesar,  was  also  auiong  tbo  listeners  to  Mr. 
Karris.  I  understand,  tbat  au  effort  will  be  made 
to  get  Walt  Whitman,  who  ie  uow  making  a  visit 
iu  Canada,  to  come  to  Concoid  dunnp  tbe  term  \  a 
preject  which  meots  with  general  iavor  among  the 
students.  The  Dumber  of  men  among  the  latter  has 
increased. 


Bolved  without  an    adeci-ite    philosophy  from 
some  source. 

It  would  be  too  much'  for  tlic  new  Concord 
school  to  claim,  or  for  ."  to  expect,  that  it  is 
tbat  source.  But  it  m  j  be  one  of  various 
sprinjrs  from  which  the  full  stream'  will  be 
collected.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it 
becomes  an  object  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Tbe  incoorraitios  which  excite 
humor,  the  picturcsqneness  that  gives  a  su- 
perficial air,  it  doubtW  has ;  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  being  alive  .-these,  as  well  as  to  its 
more  permanent  aspect.  But  even  to  the 
most  sceptical  and  tbe  most  harassed  of  us 
in  our  daily  treadmill,  there  should  be  some- 
thiug  pleasant  and  cheering  in  the  thousbt  of 
the  bttle  group  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  collected  on  that  hillside  near  where 
Hawthorne  dreamed,  dreaming  anew  in  their 
different  way,  with  a  tender  thought  and  a 
onerous  hope  for  the  rest  of  humanity  in 
their  hearts. 


Id 


1.2  li* 


[Same] 


THE  COXCOItD  REVIVAL. 

People  who  believed  the  old  transcendental 
movement  dead  in  New-England  will  begin 
to  think  tbei.yftjiiuion  s^rjrlg  ink  need  of  re- 
lision,  if  they  rWigt-  »tb>  £evi\pl  -.of  pliihs- 
oliliy  which  has  I.lIctti  |)lac>  at  Concord.' "The 
Summer  school  of  phillsopliy  now  in  progress 
(here  is  not  transcendental,  but  it  owe:*,  its  being 
entirely  to  trie  breaking  out  of  they  transcen- 
dental fire  in  a  npvvyplacsj,  ■  nrf(^lectunlly 
speaking.  It  has  |  feen  working  its 
way  under  the  surface,  ann  n«w  spurts 
up  again,  bringing  with  it  Hegclianum,  Pla- 
loulsm,  hints  of  Scbelling,  recent  practical 
thought  concerning  history  and  sociology,  and 
a  fresh  yearning  lor  something  beyond.  But 
without  the  inspiration  long  ago  imparted  by 
Emerson,  Hedge  and  Alcott  this  new  manifes- 
tation could  not  have  liecD  made  at  this  time  ; 
find  without  Mr.  Alcott's  long-cherished  dream 
of  a  regular  school  in  Concord,  it  would  not 
have  taken  place  on  this  spot.  Even  an  ex- 
treme idealist,  It  seems,  may  carry  his  point 
after  half  a  century  of  persistence,  and  make 
his  mark  on  practical  affairs. 

For  the  school  is  eminently  practical.  It  Is 
managed  well  in  details  and  made  to  pay  its 
way.  Nearly  every  person  who  lectures  takes 
an  active  part  in  affairs,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents also  have  their  regular  tasks  in  life. 
But  it  is  practical  in  a  higher  sense,  because 
it  boldly  sets  out  to  seek  a  surer  basis 
for  the  truths  by  which  men  live  and 
advnnce,  nnd  its  purl  *e  is  made  plain 
of  applying  whatever  it  f  flds  of  good  to  the 
mechanism  of  Americsr' life.  America  has 
the  solution  of  great  race-problems  in  her 
hands,  unimpeded  by  the  inherited  obstacles 
in    other  countries;  and    they    can    hardly  be 


THE  OOS00BD  80E00L. 

Wbftt  Is  Prepesed  at  the  Cemlns  Teras-f  re- 
B*riulaB4  ter  a  lArce  AiieBoasce. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Evening-  Post,] 

Concord.  Mass.,  July  P,  18S0. 

On  tbe  hillside  near  tbe  Orchard  Hous«,  In 
which  the  ftoesiona  of  last  year's  School  of 
Philosophy  were  held,  haa  been  built  a  trim* 
shaped  little  wooden  structure  for  the  use  of  the 
tchool  this  year.  The  funds—*  thousand  dollars 
—were  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  0! 
New  York,  who  presented  to  Congress  Carpen- 
ter's painODg  of  Liocoln  signing;  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation.  It  it  said  that  s>e  enjoys 
j  early  the  Income  of  t*o  million  dollars,  and 
gives  much  In  benevolence.  She  will  stay  for 
the  summer  with  Mr.  George  P.  Latbrop  at  Con- 
cord. Orchard  Bouse  Ls  occupied,  this  year  by 
Professor  William  T,  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  who 
will  make  it  his  summer  home.  He  has  ten  lec- 
tures to  deliver  la  tbe  course,  and  as  be  Uvea  so 
n.-or  tbey  will  extend  from  tbe  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  announoeuient  of  lecturers  suid subjects 
ls  as  follows : 

A.  Bronsoa  Alcott,  five  lectures  on  mysticiem. 
He  wall  conduct  the  conversations  and  give  the 
salutatory  and  valedictory  addresses.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  H,  K.  Jones  will  give  fire  lectures  on  tbe 
Platonic  philosophy  and  five  on  Platonis  m  In  its 
relation  to  modern  civilization.  Mr.  D.  J.  Sol- 
der, five  on  Shakespeare;  Profecsor  W.T.  Harris, 
five  on  rpecn'ative  philosophy  and  five  on  the 
bi&tozy  cf  philosophy ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  8.  Kidney, 
three  on  tbe  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Channing,  four  on 
oriental  and  mystical  philosophy;  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Cheney,  two  on  art;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  How*, 
one  on  uodern  society ;  Mr.  John  AJ  bee,  two  on 
language  and  literary  art;  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
two  on  the  philosophy  of  charity;  and  other  lec- 
tures will  be  given  by  Dr.  Elishs.  Mnlford,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Peiroe,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
Professor  Andrew  P.  Feabody  of  Hai  /ard  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Ralph  Wa'do  Emersos),  tbe  Rer.  Dr. 
Hedge  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Wesson.  Selectiona  from 
Tboreao's  manuscript*  will  be  read  by  Mr.  EL 
O.  O.  Blake. 

The  states  which  will  be  represented  at  the 
school,  as  already  known,  are  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Conne  -ticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wtscoo- 
■d,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Min- 
nesota, Jowa  and  Missouri  The  coarse  will 
begin  on  the  12th  of  July  and  close  on  th*  14th 
of  August.  From  th*  applications  which  have 
been  received  It  ls  expected  that  tbe  school  will 
be  as  large  as  last  year's,  and  that  ft  will  also  b* 
as  satisfactory  finaacially.  A  reaarr*  fond  ta 
now  In  hand  aa  a  guaranty  against  loss.    Ths> 
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persons  comfortably,  and  is  ornamented  with 
busts  of  Plato  and  Psstaloxxt,  a  mask -of  Anax- 
agoraa,  and  a  bass-relief  profile  of  Henrr  D. 
Tboreau. 

The  School  of  Philosophy,  which  opens  to- 
day at  Concord.  Utn,  and  was  successfully  es- 
tablished last  year,  befruu  with  over  S^  pupils  en- 
tunxl  for  Um»  full  term,  and  with  the  oruiuiw  of  a 
lanre  attendance  anon  special  course*  of  lectures. 
Tboujrh  In  the  heart  of  American  transcendental 
Lsm.  the  Kiyer  numl«r  of  siudcuu  and  the  principal 
lecturer*  are  from  the  Wert,  Prof.  William  T. 
Hahiu-  lias  token  the  (inliard  Hnufe  for  Die  Sum 
mer.  an*!  the  other  Professors,  esceptlns;  Vr  H  K. 
June,-)  and  Mr.  Drsm\  J  Svcipkr,  and   Wr    Bko^ 
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occurring  hi  counet-Uuu  with  the  present  year1*  ses- 

►ion.  l'rof .  HarrW  h:is  uerp-ilred  aa  enviable  repnta- 
tim  us  a  philosophical  writer  and  tbfaker.  Id  May 
b-t  he  removed  from  St.  Loo  I ■>  to  Concord,  and  with 
lilt  imniiv  lio  ha.-  taken  ui*  Ms  abode  Id  the  "Orchard 
Hoit-c."  He  Intend*  traveillnr,  abroad  daring  part 
t>I  the  nest  two  or  three  yean,  and  wit)  lecture  In 
thin  conutn  atoo.  I'rof.  Hurrr*  will  participat*  each 
summer  a*  one  of  the  (accord  faculty  In  the  condact 
or  Dm  School  of  Pbilosnphv.  of  which  Ut  U  id  b> 
purtant  ccadjuttM-  with  Mr.  Akott. 

THE  rACXLTV 

nf  this  ncnr-fnnion*  school  comprise  tho  following: 
A.  Brntiwu  A  Icon,  l>ean:  Mr.  8.  H.  Knurrr,  Jr., 
Director;  Mr.  F.  B.  Sxnborn,  Secretary;  Hiiuh 
Waldo  Euietvon,  in.  H.  K.  J  one*,  l>.  J.  Hnvder, 
Re*.  John  S.  Kldnev,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  hnrtol,  Rev. 
W.  11.  (Iiannlutf.  D.  !>.,  oi  London,  EujrHnd,  Dr. 
KlishaMulford.Mr*.  JnJla  Ward  Howe,  Mra.  Edna 
D.  Cheney,  nusl  other*. 

THE   IES*10XS 

nf  the  K-hool  extend  from  Monday,  Jar/  12,  antll 
ftatur  lav,  A Dgp3-t  H,  Inclusive.  Tlie  school  asstat- 
bieo  dam,  morning  and  evening,  except  Saturday 
evening*.  Tlie  se*dons  begin  at  9  A.  M.  sad  7.S*  P. 
M.  The  term*  are  .<3  for  each  student  aweak.  Slngi* 
tickets  will  be  f urnh>bod  to  vWtor*  ai  50  ceats  each. 
Fporlal  arrangeiueuti'  have  been  made  (or  tba  board- 
higof  papib  Id  Concord,  and  It  t*  parthralarry  de- 
>rYedlbat  Iheyfliould  be  Id  residence  there  daring 
the  tet-slon  of  tde  school.  A  prominent  feoiare  e3 
tire  school  will  be,  a*  la*t  vear,  the  eonVewatkmacoa- 
dncted  lty  Mr.  Alcott.  T*e*e  convention*,  as  It 
well  known. have  beeome celebrated  In  oar  principal 
cltlco  and  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Alcott,  bow 
■  iiu<wt  M  vear*  nf  age,  enters  open  the  laltor  of  the 
school  of  iwt  apparently  a*  briskly  at  though  be 
were  a  aeore  of  years  younger. 

MR.    EMERSON, 

10  the  regret  of  all,  wai  unable  to  Ite  present  at  th* 
Inauguration  of  the  acnotl.  Hb»  health  la  noi  robn.d 
l>nt  It  U  hoped  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  btntt- 
kind  in  the  flesh.  His  memorr  hereafter  will  nerei 
fade.    Ainerlea  may  well  be  proad  of  Emerson  and 

Stbo  lDftre  he  ha*  abed  opoa  lrteraUr*  and  Intel 
et, 
I 

Bos.   TraTsllgr 
July  14,   1880, 

THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 


Proceeding*  c;t  the  Seeanti  8c*» 

DR.  CHANNIN<*jfifiCS'CTUUK. 

Monday,  the  find  day  of  the  >c-»«1od  of  the  Snuiiner 
School  of  Ilillowphy,  wm  full  and  Important  for 
the  philosophers  and  pupils  at  Concord.  The  Trar- 
tt'i  r  of  yesterday  gav<  an  aeeannt  of  the  litiafind 
excrclso*  and  opening    lea tares  of   an    inti-peJ' aal 


fotrtof  good  thing*  thai  wilf  aMrnt*   marked!  a\U'V 
tloti  thr^ofhont  tha^couniry.f '  ■>     ffX.    '"'    * 

Jtxtiday  tie  pyfibdl  U4ened  t  >  a 

i&irly    "  J 

tKlaiV  PR.'iy,  HAR1II8. 

ttTfry  <igu»liak  1  tfv  first  day  a<  aa 

etioj)  toii.j%h  io  foii.i*.    l'rof. 

ree«gnlz*4  on  :il|h;utd>snn  I  judly, 


nio*t  prfctouaa,I  scb 

LECltHK' 

Till*  lecture  won 
ai;-)'i''i*'UiTrBroilni 
M  in.  T.  HfVcJf  i*  rer< 

a^  one  of  tba  kiialng  -plrii-  in  tkcphllo.*n)i]n,'  centre 
of  the  Conoord  SvlinaJL  A  nebular  who  bi«  s-ven 
jioinitaklng  roearch  tnfn  erudite,  abdtra->e  sjvtciua 
of  thought  and  philosophy,  h't  presentation  of  the 
frulti  ol  hia  Labor*  meet"  with  iceiiblnt  appreciation 
ami  enjoyment  among  iiU  bonier*. 

The  lectorc  of  l'rof.  Hairi*  wa<  upon  the  tbenie  of 
"I'hllofophic  Knowing."  The  protensw  diitia- 
pulrbeJ  i»hilo^ophic  knowing  from  i«en*e—  percep- 
tion, or  ordinary  reflection.  The  chief,  c racial  dii- 
HaelioDhep  Id  the  fact  Hiat  philosophic  knowing 
kDOws  the  rtwt  principle.  All  kuon-io;  lhiitattonaptA 
to  <li*ccru  the  lir#t  prluclnle  U  no  itUflUlpt  ut  phlloao- 
pby;  nnd  thlo,  no  Inattcr  what  principle  awy  be 
Lild  down,  nbetnvr  It  be  water,  fire,  being,  tlioaifht, 
nr  ►•eK-iV'icrinliir-l  spirit.  It  id  liupoMlble  In  so 
nie.igrcnD  outline  to  lmli>-«te  the  tchoUrsblp  and 
Ihonpht  of  t lu >  very  nb)c ]><-tare. 

Mr.  Alcott  followed  Id  a  lirief  oddrc«.  He  coa- 
l)rme<l  Prof.  Harri*'*  rlew,  and  i-ongT.itaUted  the 
ichrol  n;o.-t  l.e.irllly  upon  the  privilege  they  enjoyed 
In  the  hearing  of  «nch  an  able  presentation  of  tba 
tbeuie  Jn»i  luid  before  them. 

Yf.Urduy'i    «rM(*K. 

At  0  A.M.  the  School  of  l'hlloviphy  a*4ombleJ, 
l-ciup  called  to  order  by  Mr.  S.  H.  rJiucry,  Jr.,  the 
director.  The  lecture  of  tbe  morning  wa*  Ui«a  de- 
livered  by  Mrc  Edoa  li.  Cheney .  Tor  an  hoar  Mr*. 
Cbcon  beaatlfully  and  ably  dl^eoarMd  apoa  aer 
tbralr,  "Color."  In  the  nmla  the  qaextloa  consid- 
ered wai,  What  1*  Color-/  Verbal  1 1)  attrition*  worn 
furnldicd  at  length:  and  varioa*  r|DOtatloa>«  wera 
prwestcd,  lllnotratlng  the  effect  prealoeed  by  differ- 
ent oolon-  ui>on  animal  aad  reirctable  Ufa.  Fur  ei- 
amnle,  red  incarnation*  will  naffer  from  faagt, 
while  nhlte  lucnrnatlou'  are  exempt.  White  ahecp 
alii  *u*taln  pwl^oa  trom  herln  wbk'h  can  be  eaten 
b\  brack  i<h^(-p  with  lupnatty. 

The  effect*  of  rertnln  color*  wpen  konaaa  aad 
nnon  animal  orga Dilutions,  w«ra  dwelt  ■bob),  tna*a 
enccta  Ivlng  varlouM  atnuuD  dtflereat  iBdJrklaaia. 
The  ractareTallDded  to  tbe  different  aaaa  of  aalatw 
«ni>Krye«l  bv  varlon*  painter*. 
(Mr.  Alcott  made  remark"  anon  tbe  thaaa*,  at  tbe 
p>  nrlu*lvu  of  Mr*.  CbenevV  trcNtmenL  Me  uppl>*d 
tflic  *ubiectt«the  hamad  coBftKatlon,  to  reference 
uV>  teniperanient*.  cotnpleabma,  race,  coloring*,  etc 


J»n.f.  Harri-  then  followed,  uking  Uh  poaitloa  Umt  j 
femperaaieuu  and  cotapKaiVen*  are  a  Tar?  aaaail . 
factor  lo  effeetmg  the  dot  In  v  of  baaaaa  aoah. 
I  Dr.  H.  K.  Jone*.  of  IlL,  alladnd  to  tbe  ecologi- 
cal relation  of  u*rbt  to  color.  He  *f«f>^*™  M 
behif  aablectlre.  and  light  a*  n*erely  the  atlra»loa» 
totueiirudacHof  *  color.  The  andalatonr  tbenry, 
tbe  doctor  uialn&lned,  dco  not  acconn*  for  ooior. 
Htaprodnced  by  tbe  pliyalolofkal  atractare  of  the 

^Sr.  de  Medici,  of  Plttabnrfb,  *poke  of  the  chentb- 
cai  frffect  of  light  on  tbe  atraetur*  of  tbe  eye.  H* 
cUmed  that  neriber  of  tbe  above  caaao*  (the  aanal- 
aiory  UiOTemcnt,  or  tbe  eye**  pby»tcal  *tmctare) 
alcut  i.-  the  factor-,  bnt  that  an  hoportaut  item  and 
force  i*  the  chemical  effect  of  light  on  tbe  tl*iae*  of 
fhr  eye.  Light,  lu  It*  ebemlcal  ttttct,  deairoy* 
tWoei,  a*  well  aa  attnalalo  tnein. 

MIOB  EUXABETil   T.  PEABOCT, 

the  noted  KtoderfaTten  worter,  recent  ,W«Z™Pj« 
of  Chanoing.  oelKerad  a  brief  addraea.  l>r.  Denton 
J.  Snyder  followed  Mh^Peabody.  Tba  dactor  a-soe- 
elailr  epoke  of  ton  aettatle  effaot  ef  entorlaf.  He 
•hewed  the  dlfferenae  In  artletl*  effect  between  the 
tare  white  of  the  Grecian  naarbie,  which  laalk'  lata 
rt-BOM,  awl  the  rarted  eotora  of  Italian  palater*. 
Uhkb  portray  tbe  coiunoo*  of  life  and  theaoal. 
•>lteLccrof  cloalng  arrlred  all  too  soon  after  tba 

Irtellectoal  benefit  uf  an  ootao:e  a  *e*9ioo.  ihe 
limit  of  the  lei.don  U  214  boors,  and  conaeqaeatlv  at 
11^0  ibe  morning  tewlon  w*e  onnclnded. 

Th«  attendance  wu  rery  good,  althongh  aomewbat 
affected  bv  the  storm.  The  dtatanc*  of  tn*  chapel 
(nearly  a  mile)  from  the  mala  part  of  the  town  1*  df*- 
advantageon*  at  tln*ea. 

Ta«*duT*a  Brealmaj  ffaaalaau 


•f  tii*  andicaee  and  the  marked  excel leoea  of  the  ei- 
erclce^, — rn  nil  those  the  «j*"lon  woe  exceedlu;ly  laa- 
ce*>dul.  Amoug  thuae  present  were  the  "Sage  of 
Concord,"  JUIuh  Waldo  t£*»«r*on,  Rev.  Dr.  Chan* 
omj;  of  London,  Mcvsr*.  Kinery  and  Snyder,  Mr*. 
lolna  D.  Cheney,  **ii-*»  Peabody,  Mr*.  Thomp*on  (U»e 
donor  of  tbo  n«w  clnpel),  Mr*.  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  and 
Mr>.  llolle*.  Tlie  mcviiiu  having  been  culled  to 
order,  the  a>"<embly  wnw  ud,lreA"u«l  by  Rev.  Wu.  H. 
ll.'iiiiiiinv,  D.  D.,  of  London,  nephew  of  the  reuowoed 
Wi'liHtu  llbn  t  luiiuit  ti-  Dr.  C'tiaunlng  eriacad 
unu>i"ii,.k3,>lv  iliat  in.:  U  i.o  unworthy  bearer  of  tbe 
name  >o  rcvt*r«l  here  and  abroad.  For  an  hour  and 
laci  ly  loinute* lie  held  the  nipt  interest  of  bi*  andt- 
enee  hi  hi"  profutind  aud  clear  Ircutiuent  of  bis  *ub- 
jirt.  »MftiirK  Fourfold  lielng." 

Fit ci  nlludinc  to  the  lecture  cf  Monday  evening 
by  l'rof.  Harri:-,  the  M*cnkcr  commlered  it  a  truly  re- 
IliHrknble  <  nc.  If  'hi*  School  of  Pbiloi-opby  hbouli 
pio4iin-e  nottiili^  cl*P,  that  led  ore  wiinld  ilistln^ui-dj 
It  and  c*>nsei  rate  the  charcl  in  which  they  wor<>  as- 
"embied.  Tin'  a|H*iiker  would  crc-iHv  like  to  t>o  a 
d:*c;ple  of  ilii->  school,  and  listen  to  all  the  lectures. 
'J'aki  ip  no  hi-  u\\  n  llieine,  Dr.  ('.banning  said  that  In 
AnuTkni  to-ibiy  there  (■«  u  creat,  ihten-e.  itb.*olute 
mtil  felt  of  llmlir.ff  the  shiIiiII  'ii  of  many  deep  prub- 
Iruii-  of  life  and  duty.  You  cannot  here  in  thl.4  coun- 
try appreciate  the  etudy  that  l*  your*  lo  c-unoetion 
with  queslluna  and  priueiplei  that  pre**  upon  the 
world  f  tboitpbt  to-day.  (ireat  conilieN  are  going  ou 
and  i:nut  dl«idvnidace*  arv  now  ouer.ilimr  In  other 
I:mhI-*.  from  which  you  In  America  are  exempt.  Do 
you  realize,  here  your  destiny? 

UKAL1H»   A   KAII.ITIE. 

Alrrond,  rca!l"ui  is  icniftVMisHy  a  worsefnlluretban 
(Ammo  erroneous  ihouulit.  Kesltsiu  I*  dl-tjpp  iint- 
li:j>  to  it*  t«v  lender*.  They  cauuot  uteet  tjaestion* 
it'tulbe  ui-liialilles  of  life.  The  realintic  leader* 
iiieto"clvita.-e  inlinittlu{!  tliat  there  are  problem* 
tiijl  Ibex  fiiiiin  t  "olvc.  While  expren-ing  the  fact' 
that  there  i-  greut  d)i>appoiutiuciit  al*oat  (iennan 
M-htKdf  of  thought,  vet  be  did  n<4  xpeak.  in  deapalr. 
Kuni,  FK-hfc,  Ht'Kel.  bare  psfrfonued  «plen<iid  ex- 
ploit.. Yet  the  reaction  a  tremendoua.  HsalUm 
e* n not  trace  tbe  rtlattc*  of 

HIM*  AXB   MATTER, 

nor  deal  odcpiuttrly  with  the  law  of  development  of 
ibe  omid.  And,  In  the  higher  mie»tton*  of  ethl---, 
I  Kill  tie*,  religion,  rcalUm  fulls.  When  In  tbe  awful 
rcuimiof  per»tmu)  "orrow,whtrnlD  tlielos^of  heluved 
f rieud*.  lw»ly  and  iw>ul  almor-t  ueeiu  loni  apart,— at 
"u.h  thtie*  bow  t>i|nially  realism  fnibi!  Materialhrn  I* 
n  failure  In  tiU-raturt.  The  hn>t  book  of  Strauaa 
uixl  hl»  memoir*  were  cpoken  of.  8trana*  1* 
atrangcly  ml^jodged  bv  verv  many.  He  1*  no  blaa- 
pimoer,  uo  malerlarrVt.  lie  i-  a  alacere,  heneat 
anirit;  a  man  of  eager  a-inraiioDs  for  tbe  tratb. 
Ilutaeethe  end  lo  whh-h  lie  comn!  See  Straus 
at  the  <.pi-u  grave,  amid  aorrow.  Yet  be  Is  oae  of 
tbub.-urnL-  unu  ten  thou^ano". 

IR  THERE  A   GODf 

Thli>  \%  ili«  friMfMhw  aJird,  and  which  must  be 
answered.  Take  KBeh  a  luiod  aa  Couite.  Jit*  fol- 
lower* ure  now  proselyte*.  In  Londoo  I  am  autaxfd 
to  are  the  crowd"  drawu  to  th«  coo*lderation  of  hi* 
principle-:  fiateemcn,  fadmmable  U<*kw,  caltered 
petiplv;  ala".  men  and  wuuien  of  the  p^oplp. 

See  what  men  come  to  who  huve  no  faith!  8ach 
aacn  aa  b«  wbu  wrote. 

"w  ure  worth  tivwaf" 

In*.  Cbanmng  wa*  serlonsly  condeinnatory  of  tbi* 
work,  and  hoped  tume  ol  hi*  liearera  had  read  the 
u.i'k.  Tbe  wbole  "tyle  of  the  writer'a  criticknii  on 
art  Ih-.  *  baonim/  reirordesl  a*  exceedingly  amsati*- 
lacfory.  In  uu  able,  thougfatfnl  manner  and  In  em- 
phatic eomcMue-r.  Dr.  Cltanuiag  eiprej-aJ  tbfc 
*troag  conrktlon  that  tbe 

tixdlx  irs  or  rne  nra 
arc  reaching  after  a  phllc«>ophy  that  I*  rWieioivr 
Men  are  eruvbig  that  which  will  hear  on  tba  prae' 
tkwl  tfauea  of  life.  The  philosophy  that  is  dawolnip 
aud  t*  to  be,  will  he  neither  HealUm  nor  reaUsin- 
It  will  lie  a  real—  Menl  an  4  Ideal— real  philoaapby. 
It  will  ennoble  the  aatarwl  and  benvenry  Ufa  of  bub, 


Dr.  Cbanaiag  then  elinorate<l  rn  a  ainffaUrry 
frrvb  and  furcsrfol  manner  tbe  work  of  man  la  <*o<l  a 
creat  twin-trial  ad-enl  of  the  worbl.  The  world  is 
too,  God'a  nrent  royal  nende  y.  Itte  God'*  raat 
mart.  'Tls  God**  grand  St  adlo  for  rann.  One  of  tbe 
n*cni  atriaing  inrt*  of  tan  lecture  was  tba  portrayal 
of  the 

IDEA  Of  THB  rAMILY. 

Why,  anM  Dr.  Cbaantnf ,  do  not  we  reailn  the 
ancrUneM  of  tbe  arrrng  of  the  anclenu  thai  "God 
aaakea  tJte  tnmf  of  «jf«rvsnarited  llfe*r'  We  aboald 
trae«  lb*  aywborbttiis  and  tbe  wondroaa  aacredne**  of 
wedded  Hie.  T)*a  pbHoaopher*  are  followiag  tba 
tdenl  and  hope  on  s  commmml,  a  wedded  an  J  a  mar- 
ried lira  that  are  enered  and  beaatuTui.  This  will  be 
realised  jet. 

CHBIBTEXDOM  in  TEJfDIHt) 

lrrolaribry  to  fernr*  of  society  like  those  ao  snarral. 
lom>ry  tbe  work  of  God  In  America.  Yon  Americans 
ar*  dealing  with  the  deatlBtea  of  nations.  Obt  be- 
ware. Ben  that  yoa  act  nobly  yoar  part.  In  Amer- 
ica k*  a  grnat  C-onffrra*  of  Xattcus  b*  tba  vast  variety 
of  races,  national  It  lea,  mouea  of  thought  froa  all 
ore/  the  wsrtd.  Yet  yon  American*  are  t riling  with 
ibm  ttontentow*  and  exalted  position. 

Mr.  A  leest.  at  it*  dore.  In  a  few  words,  apako  of 
the  rare  ntertt  of  the  IcetBre,  and 


aaatad  a  Uttto  to  the  loft  of  the  pisiform  and  of  tho 
lecturer,  ertaend  frnqaontly  anarhod  iatersit,  oecav 

1  skmalhr  leantsg  forward  la  thcsurhtfnl  aUeailon  to 
,  catch  bore  and  tb»r*  »  «-<■-  i*l  oar*. 


Bog,   TJY«   Trarollor 
July  15,    1880 

CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS, 


1  WEBHTSDAY  rrErnwo'B  SESSION 


Lectnre  hy  >Ip.  Alcott. 


fines. 


»mi  will  U-aaUfv  and  aorify. 

Man  Hvo  by ,  U  ausf  throngb  hit  relaUon*  U  Hrlng 
thlr#>  ail  aronnd  him.    Nooveker  ever  yet  answnrod 


what  life  I*.  Ufa  Is  iu  uwb  mystery.  So  one  can 
touch  Itaewence.  There  1^  bat  one  life—  c<»t.  All 
other  living  roauo^  Irom  hlio.  Gbwrre  »;o<r«  flrst 
method  of  ednenilDg  smb.  Thla  world  is.  In*  of 
nil, 

OOp'fl  oarsT  aixntuoABTX^. 

God'a  metboda  wltb  n*  aro  precraely  like  oar*  with 
chlMren.  And  ws  a**  llvlag  l*v  tho  law*  of  vlbrav 
Hon.  la  locating  oat  of  the  wladow  at  tho  heaaUo* 
of  natare,  did  yon  ever  aay  to  yoarsel/  tbat  ths  sinaf 
dots  ant  see  tno  glorios  yoa  boWdY  !'*>«  make  Iho 
pUtnre,  yon  are  tbe  pninter.  Year  cyo  ton*  tho 
color,  bnt  there  I*  ao  color  In  the-*  «*r>>ecbi  tnoav 
tolvaa.    Ao  God  paint*  and  reveals  to  an. 


^A  Benefactor  gf  t^Ahoql 


Tlie  »e*^lo»^/ibe,^3THrord4iVboolof  Pbllo*-ipby" 
which  occorred  Uat^nubn*  fnrrrL>bed  tho  enjoy- 
ment of  the  first  lecture  by  tbo  honored  Dean,  Mr. 
I  A.  Bronaon  Alcott.  Mr.  AleoU'*  lecture  was  upon 
'  MMybtlch>m,"  especially  a*  represented  in  St.  John 
the  Evangelist. 

1  introductory  to  tbe  lecture  Mr.  Alcott  expulneil 
his  celebrated  plan  of  Conversations.  The  a«aeuibly 
'woald  be  expected  to  participate  freely.  The  lec- 
turer desired  to  draw  forth  contributions  to  the 
tboogbt  Uiok  atimulated.  Bacon  Mies  it  i>  tlie  ite^t 
part  of  talk  to  give  occasion.  A  Kpeaker,  reinarke<l 
Mr.  Alcott,  a  *peakor  who  ocenpies  tbe  whole  time 
doe*  not  do  jnrtlcn  to  hi*  audience.  And,  *aid  the 
lecturer,  I  take  my  topic  chleiy  from  my  audience. 
I  do  not  i-o  much  bring  my  ta!k  as  find  it  hero.  Mr. 
Alcott  announced  hit  lecture  a*  npon  "Mysticism," 
by  which  he  meant  all  tbat  tbe  soul  divines,  and 
which  tbe  rcaaoo  cannot  answer.  We  live  by  faith. 
Divination  or  pre*ctence(e*p*clatly  the  preivience 
of  women)  know*  what  hi  true,  but  give»  no  reu*oa 
for  it.  All  religion  ha*  much  miracle  in  it  *ud  much 
mysticism.  There  are  varloaa  kinds  of  Diystleisn:, 
aud  there  1«  a  Christian  n>yatle1*m.  Mo*t  religion* 
have  tbe  aupcrnaturel  ami  tlie  preternatoral.  W  iteh- 
craft,  clairvoyance,  dream*,  omens  belong  to  tbe  pre- 
ternatural.   St.  John  kt  the  great 

cnumAx  ■TTSTtC. 
He  enter*  directly  Into  tbo  spirit  of  the  Oae  who 
taught  Id m.  St.  John  nut oahr  teUa  what  bis  Master 
doc*,  but  wliat  he  thinks  aad  my*.  Tat*  dlsclnle  U, 
ha  fine,  one  of  tlie  ChrhH-types.  Road  for  yourselves 
a  aew  ansl  raluabU  book  onthMod  "Tbe  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  John,"  by  Be*.  Dr.  McDonald,  of 
Princeton  College.  lUmlndlksj  tbo  aastaibly  brief? 
of  tbe  features  of  St.  John's  early  life,  Mr.  AleoU 
con  tinned  tb«  consideration  on  general,  aot  aocta- 
rlan  gronnds,  daallag  In  aaivoraal*.  AH  the  relig- 
ion* preceding  ChrVtlaalty  worn  thnudlc.  They 
WOTe  polytheiitic  and  pajithotslfc.  St.  John  duc- 
trinally  enwnchite*  the.pcraonallty  of  Christ.  The 
distinction  Itetwem  mdividasiitv  and  personalltr 
waarlr-t  made  by  ChrMiaotty.  St.  John  also  Mat** 
tho  IncarnatloD,  sir.  Alcott  treating  this  etkirattf, 
not  tbeobuftcallr.  Tbe  aonl  la  a  chlW  of  God,  born 
oat  ot  ilto  Godhead.  It  iloseead*,  and  take*  on 
flesh.  Tbe  lecturer  conddened  tho  lacarnailon  at 
•onie  lengtb.    Tbo 

PHB-EXUTTJtCE  Of  CBTBIST 

Is  dhrtlnetrv  doclarod  b\  St.  John.  Tho  loenrnatlon 
Is  myvterloB*.  If  ae  ka«w  how  we  came  Into  the 
1  bodv  ae  could  uach  inor*  nasly  nadnrvaand  how  w* 
go  oat  of  tbe  body. 

Tbe  son)  must  have  pr*>oxl*ted  Ut  God  before  our 
hnsnao  birth.  Tho  aonl  Is  svtsom.  Son U  were  pre- 
{ oittt-bt .  lu  tbat  the*  all  folt  encb  otbcrV  preaonoe. 

Inl*  doctrine  of 'tbo  loctarnr  was  dwelt  apoa  at 
[length,  with  Illustrations  and  sxpanssona. 

La  fart,  ao  umrked  an  latorest  was  evoked  ha  th* 
mtmhh  by  tbl*  point  tbat  iho  Ineturrr'*  Hum  was 
feet  upended,      Mr.  Alcutt  also  very   beaailfally 


*ess  a* 


»on%>>)  ij^li  ,■   .*ZU  1L*  Aamf 


It- 1  cite  of  th*  myttarion*  irinHle*  abounding  every- 
b*  here,  aud  other  branch**  growing  out  of  hi.  even- 
ing'* tbeme.    Thn  trlnUy  of  anarrtod  life  Is  thn  added 

bnraiol  tbe  power  ontstdo  of  either  of  too  pair. 

H ow  long  wonfd   the   happy  la   atarriage   delight  in 

-web  otnwr  If  each  did  not  bet  love  that  tho  other  has 

•ncret  to  dlvulgw? 

HIE   AtDIE3*CE 

otag  *o  genoronsly  allosasd  to  anrtlclBat*  In  tbo  in 
ahTei-  nf  thMUghl,  macb  tlmo  eootVaoed  to  bo  cut 
at  of  the  leclarer's  alsainsent.  Tb«  ciosllont  foat- 
Jieof  Mr.  Alcott'-  Convention*  to  tbe  ahariaf  of 


1880 
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July  16,    1880 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Fapsra   on   Che  Ptillotopfey  of  History 

and  Shakespearian  Criticism. 

Terterdaj  was  a  day  of  excellent  work  at 
the  Concord  school  of  philosophy.  It  opened 
with  Iho  first  of  two  lectures  br  Mr.  David 
A.  Waasoo.  of  West  Mediord,  wboaa  reoent 
recovery"  of  eipht  ennn-ef*  llliTi  one«  more  to  1 
cdIct  the -flat*  of  JMcraV*  and  pbiloaopblcal  I 
work,  o*  "Ike  a^ilofopwy  of  nistorj."  An 
opinion  prevails,  aaltf  Air.  Wasion,  tbat  there 
li  a  la  w'Uiat  necessitates  progress,  an  unpar- 
aona)  divfiltr  Uiot  shape*  our  efcda  At  this  la 
ao.  boW  es^rogVesj  byhnd^rcdJ^it  la  ubll- 
oaopblcti  IteVtfopefuVbut  whcTrd*Hc\ee  exists 
It  ii  rcmerod  by  briDiing  the  diseased  part  of 
the  body  Into  contact  with  healthy  life.  It  » 
just  ao  id  the  worts.  ]f  we  compare  tbla 
vaunted  jay  of  i.rou  res  a>  with  (he  actual  stste 
of  tliewotld\  It  lotas  ridiculous.  The  decay 
of  life  Is  itiUf?:U<nof  fri^M&pcmiona.  The 
piiuciplet /ir>  allV  progress/  lie  In  tb« 
sodI  of  Di-feiJ  Civ'Jiaatiou,  lUfc  JUih,  la  fob 
by  Weds,    ^crty 


31 


lowed 


Oot  of  i.    

needed  Is  tne  conra^e  of  act  "•correction. 
rrojre.-s  ends  aod  decay  begins  when  nan 
loses  tntt  power.  In  the  whote  course  of  hta* 
tory  dnvelopotent  is  visible.  There  are  five 
Inipiirics:  What  in  mac  mates  acvclopoent 
possible?  What  are  the  essentia)  conditions? 
tVhat  the  historic  methods:-'  Wbat  the  dls- 
l.ngiii9hini  marks?  What  Its  Onal  goal?  The 
au.wcr  to  wh.it  makes  development  j-oesible 
la  feeble.  Mealitr,  centred  m  a  personal 
coutcieuce,  is  man's  differentiation  from  the 
brute.  Ideal  reality  Id  spirit  In  ite  content 
and  product  Spirit  is  wbat  knows  itself,  but 
la  nut  self-producing.  Ideal  reality  la  always 
the  product  of  spirit.  This  Is  shown  In  VYordV 
worth's  idea  of  honor  as  the  vital  sou)  of  na- 
ture In  Ideality  ia  the  lift  of  man  above 
wbat  Is  aciunl.  We  pass  into  the  accrets  of 
Ideality  through  knowledge.  Demand  and 
snpply  come  from  the  same  spiritual  sonrec 
Truth  l»  always  a  fact  or  law  inic'.lccttially 
apprehended  Tim;  all  t.uth  Is  Idcul,  and  ex- 
ists or.*}'  in  the  mind.  Development  cornea 
from  '.his  Ideal  realm;  ao  also  comes  the 
poetry,  wealth  and  power  of  men.  Man  has 
learned  to  control  nature  only  under  ideal 
laws.  Hut  o  der  aod  lnw  have  not  always 
existed  *.  the  foundations  of  hidtory.  Bis- 
lory  begins  with  revelations  from  heaven. 
odin.  the  Pelagians,  the  early  Romans,  bad 
ihi?  primitive  Idea.  The  man  of  that  day 
worships  nature,  and  begins  history  In  the 
sky.  Hut,  without  realities  which  como  from 
tne  contact  of  the  bumin  ton)  with  nature, 
there  can  he  no  history.  Tne  great 
linen  of  prog,  ess  arc  political,  moral 
rm  J  religion-.  Certain  moral  Idcaa  are 
found  to  be  helpful  to  man,  and 
out  of  this  grow  the  moral  sentiments.  The 
utdcdncl  clement  ia  ibe  ideal  furc-teelinr 
or  divining  spirit  Its  ork'in  ia  felt  bv  all 
people^  to  be  the  "Thou  s holt"  from  heaven. 
It  Is  the  ideal  absolute,  faintly  enunciated  at 
first,  but  enteritis  at  once  into'  all  experience. 
Identity  is  the  increment,  uiih  and  snbatance 
of  the  he. man  world,  and  out  of  On.  cornea 
development.  Mr.  Wasson  then  took  up  ita 
necessary  conditions.  The  Urst  whs  an  or- 
dered 'ocuhly,  developed  in  two  directions, 
the  mnnicipnfitv  and  the  nation.  In  Greece 
thcciril  comntuniilei  had  clear  nationality. 
There  wiw  a  definite  national  spirit,  and 
within  thrt  complex  there  took  place  a  ay m- 
naiLetlc  circulation  ln.it  gave  growth  to  life 

l.y  excesi  or  mis  ;iuwih  Hollas  was 
largely  broRcn  up.  1'lato  w>a  no 
A  then  tun  patriot.  He  was  Hellenic,  and 
so  spoke  to  no  nation  but  mankind,  and  yet 
his  voice  was  alwsys  Greek.  We  must  breathe 
t«  him,  but  the  air  h  not  our  own.  This  is  the 
true  law  of  individualism  and  of  development. 
Ilcgel  save  tbat  the  htatoneal  method  ia  Drat 
China,  then  India,  tnen  tireccc  and  Home,  and 
finally  Germanic  civilization.  Ills  philosophy 
of  history  is  the  only  one  4hat  has  insicbt. 
Wc  reach  truth  by  follow  irnr  up  to  the  iroal  n« 
hns  vorLcd  out  China  and  India  had  the 
same  start,  but  India  has  had  the  richer 
growth  and  larger  development  There  have 
been  three  kind*  of  civilization:  Those 
^iiti  no  history  behind  tucm,  those 
that  have  felt  the  touch  of  older 
history,  an  l  tbosr  that,  though  endowed  with 
native  vigor,  have  heen  indebted  to  transcen- 
dent influfiHOs.  The  transcendent  influence 
comes  from  Jcmus  Christ.  His  work  In  teach- 
ing la  a  formative  principle  Wc  hare  from 
the  '.."ii  of  man  only  fragment*,  no  complete 
ethical  code,  only  enough  to  clve  this  spirit, 
bnt  Hits  Is  the  most  favorable  to  tbc  formative 
principle.  Mr.  Waa^on's  chief  aim  was  to 
iracc  the  urot-e»><  of  clarification  in  historical 
movement  The  remainder  of  hia  Enbjeet  will 
be  treated  in  the  lecture  of  r'riday  evening- 
the  lecture  \nt  followed  by  an  unusually 
bright  and  lively  dunu -ion,  In  whtcn  several 
ladle*  and  sonic  half-dozen  men  participated, 
Mr.  VVa«nn  comma*  out  of  the  ordeal  with  a 
final  statement  that  put  to  silence  all  objae- 
lions.  The  statemout  waa  this:  History  la 
the  process  hy  which  human  life  comes  to 
lUehT,  aad  ta  rocogniied  by  flatte  nature  aa 
universal. 

La>t  e .coins- Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  well 
kuown  by  his  work  eniiilod  "The  System  of 
Shakespeare's  Dramas,"  gave  his  first  lecture 
to  the  targeat  aud:ence  vol  aathereo  In  thai 
Hillside  chane).  Uiaanbject  wa<:  ■■tbePbil- 
oaopby  of  tjbakwspeare.no  Criticism."  Be  ue- 
tran  with  a  statement  of  tbe  origin  and  natare 
of  all  cnticutn,  thowlng  at  some  lenath  tbe  re- 
lation Of  the  creative  Hm«t  li  the  analytic 
or i nc.  There  ore  two  spocic*  of  criticism,  that 
of  form  nod  that  of  content,  formal  criticism 
And.  Ita  chief  cipoit-'itt  .it  the  wriungv  of 
8ninte  Henve  and  is  the  chief  critical  method 
of   today.    Tins   cntlci-in   of   con  ■to  i    u  the 


h'gher  criticism,  and  reeks  to  unfold  tbe 
inner  or  spiritual  incaoint:  of  a  work  of 
art  This  cnticism  of  Shakopeare  be 
defined  to  be  lluuof  contest  He  took  np  two 
points:  First,  that  Shatespeare's  world 
rcpr**t  oti  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe;  and,  secOmf,  tbat  we  must 
deieend  from  tola  world  Into  the  individual 
man  an1  animate  hun  with  tits  own  principles. 
Thus  lie  bccutrtcB  a  dramatic  cnaraeier.  Hia 
cbaraclers  are  to  Le  oreaoized  Into  a  work  of 
art,  and  Una  orcanir-auon  is  called  a  drama. 
All  slnclc  dramaa  are  to  u*  organized  into  a 
totality,  nr.d^l*  will  civc  the  uuir«r.ai  drama 
of  Shakespeare.  In  which  all  lb u  drama*  ana 
their  prlnclplea  are  stnted.  There  waa  k 
beartv  disco  alon  of  hU  points  by  the  school 
for  the  i-eai  of  the^veniug. 


Bos>    Traveller  ^v 
Jyly   16,    1880      * 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
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'  (LrV-ajB  slide*  loto       LKC'TU 


'Hie^IoruliiK  Session^ 
:ke'b^  drSh.  K.JONES 

About  CO  jer>onH  w«-e  present  at  tbe  School  of 
riiiloaophy  llil*  morning.  An  able  aud  beautiful 
lecture  on  1'lato  was  delivered  by 

Ml.   H.   k.  JONES, 

of  JaekMHi7liie,llL«.  Dr.  Jone*  said  be  should  g*t» 
a  gcnernl  outline  of  the  Tlatcuic  cootent.  This 
hctnie  'jtiog  Introductory  to  a  rourse.  The 
wc-ild  Id  full  of  riato.  He  la  yet  master  of  the 
wcrld'a  thorght.  Notw Ub>landiiig  this,  iio^t  people 
.<up)Kife  v.'e  bare  nothing  In  IMuto,  and  think  lilur 
a  fwsll.  ridlosopl.y  e^taUI-lie*  it?  cUaractar  ani 
rvai<on  in  the  canse.  l'hilo-opby  is  not  a  science,  but 
a  f-cienee  oi  eclence?.  True  philosophy  realizas  the 
contact  of  the  spiritual  Affection  or  sentience  wltb 
living  idea-.  The  blood  of  nclcnce  i.-  water,  the 
ble*ti  of  phllonophv  Ii-  the  wine  of  life. 

We  do  not  bring  philosophy  to  the  bar  of  the  pop- 
ular judgment,  in  the  l'lwtouic  era  ws  predicate 
virions  clns>es:  the  guardian,  the  inerecnary  class 
and  the  auxiliaries.  History  is  couiprenended  in  Its 
pi-rinuneul  anil  transient  factor?.  Hunumty  Is  one 
through  nIHtsaous.  There  ia  fraternity  in  all  tbe 
ngfc?.  lutheliu>t  «iuartcr  century  the  public  spirit 
La.-  ifcn  indtvout,  irrevereut.  Pliilosojthy  must  now 
iliniiiiiinte  tbe  minds  of  people. 

The  prime  lndleution  of  the  age  i*  In  the  cognition 
and  id( miticQtii.il  of  the  eupeiuatoral.  We  bear 
nowaday*  much  of  natural  forces  mid  natural  law, 
reiiudla'ting  will-forces  in  nature. 

The  miperinttuial,  said  the  lecturer,  is  thought  not 
oul\ •  fct  ra  incuyiiitu,  but  It  is  even  the  unknowable. 
There  I*  a  corr'elatednew  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
cautft  cauuot  Ikiouic  the  effect  of  itself,  nor  can 
frftcct  ltceouie  the  caa?e  ot  itself. 
Mau  ia  neither  physical  aor  materia),  bat 

A  PLANT  OF  CELESTIAL    GEMUS. 

He  la  an  entity  of  the  supernatural  order.  Has 
appropriates  the  material  elements  to  the  subsistence 
ut  hi?  corporeal  element.  In  nature  man  finds  pro- 
viaion  for  nls  gyuinaslnm,  In  the  heaven  a  he  tfnda 
provision  for  bis  subsiateaee.  "I  heard  this  day  that 
none  doth  build  a  stately  mansion  but  he  that  means 
to  dwell  therein." 

Transferring  the  view  now  to  tbe  planet,  the 
teaching  of  J  fa  to  recognized  that  the  earth  Is  spher- 
ical. There  are  lost  sciences,  my  friends,  as  well  as 
lor-i  art*.  Ibe  planet,  as  the  man,  has  its  natural 
and  its  spiritual  sphere.  Ask  log  the  questions,  Arti 
there  are  any  other  people?  Are  thera  any  other 
orders'.'  It  all  Is  taught  by  Plato.  Where  are  those 
v  ho  have  oue  before?  Do  we  hsve  any  relatione 
with  theui?  1'lato*  teaching  acknowledges  these 
troths. 

Wc  arc  apt  to  think  we  live  above  the  earth,  bat  H 
is  only  becanse  we  do  not  see  what  la  above  and  be- 
yond oar  planet. 

Mo*t  eloquently  the  lecturer  showed  from  Plato 
and  heathen  philosophy  the  universal  testimony  of 
religions  belief.  There  never  waa  a  nation  without 
a  god.  Divine  Influence  and  direction  have  always 
been  recognized  in  hnmuu  affairs.  The  Inhabitants 
of  this  planet  do  not  run  It. 

Tli rough  Jeaup  Christ  most  wonderfully  has  the 
divine  Influence  and  rule  of  the  world  and  of  ita 
progress  been  Interposed.  Jesus  was  born  as  a  car- 
Denter's  son,  he  was  a  yonng  mechanic.  He  brought 
111 

THE   MECHANICAL   KKA. 

Ever  since  Christ's  birth  in  the  world  mechanic* 
ho*  been  a  characteristic  of  all  Christian  nations. 
This  is  tne  mechanical  age,  and  the  prominence  of 
mechanics  in  Christian  nations  to-day  was  wonder- 
fully manifested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

\\  1th  uncommon  force  and  eloquence  tbe  lecturer 
portrayed  the  divine  Interposition  and  ruling  In  the 
crhd*  precipitated  In  Jubnllrowo.  By  tbe  war  that 
followed,  and  ever  since,  a  marvellous  drama  has 
been  enacted. 

The  wonderful  progress  or  the  times  was  eloquent- 
Iv  depleted,  and  the  Dlvue  power  operating  through 
the  achievements  of  the  uge.  These  and  other 
tlirughts  of  great  beaoty  and  power  were  expressed 
in  Jin  original  aud  forceful  manner.  An  ImerevUag 
discussion  followed  the  lecture. 


Bqh>    Traveller 
July  16,    1880 
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THUH8DAYB     EVENINO     BESSIOlf 
Lecture    \>j   Hr.  Denton  ,  J-    Snidw. 


AN      AM^RTCXy     SoaOLAR 

Tbe  be«  5Ddlto«  «•  jet  *eo  .1  tie  clupt)  of  lk< 
CoDcard  Kbool,  n.  Ilul  of  ;utei<Uv  etemlnf.  U» 
bnt  In  Dumber,  ud  In  Itu  cluracterlrtkl.  Mora  tku 
TO  penwn,  Btteodort,  aotong  tbeiu  beHoj  m»nv  DOW 
tux*.  Tbe  Kbool  i.  to  Ut  a  marked  .bccow.  Tbft 
Iwtyreof  tbe  erealol  w».  bj  Mr.  Uuton  J.  8aldm, 
of  8t.  UMte. 

Mi.  8i)lilar  is  eugafed  In  eilaeatlooal  tloty,  It  St. 
Loai*.  A  jonng  man  of  aboat  36,  ba  b  already  a 
tbinkex  of  didcii  foroa  and  atriMlng  power*.  Mia 
lei-tare  was  tbe  firat  of  uia  eonrae  of  five  oo  Bbako- 
cpeare.  Tbe  opcoiog  oua  laat  oigbt  waa  OB  Uia 
phiuxopbt  or  aaAJLB*i>Ea.BLe.*  cuncim 
In  Inl  rodoclna  tli  taeiae  Mr.  Bnidsr  Mid  that  liar* 
ia  a  treat  prejaolM  ajjalnl  InUranuttoa  of  wucka 


Bos«    Trareller 
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Nflt-JB 

ThTonly  se^skn  on  8sTturdays  b  that  of  the  morn- 
ing ut  y  o'clocr.  This  morning  an  lntere.rtimj  lec- 
tnie'was  given  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Holder,  of  At.  Loots 
the  r-eeond  of  his  coarse  on  Shakespeare.  Uia  topic 
was  tbe  "Shahe'perian  World." 

Perhaps,  said  tbe  lecturer,  it  is  a  question  natural 
to  a-k  of  any  great  work  of  art,  wbat  is  tbe  world 
therein  created?  Any  great  poet  must  be  able  to 
create  a  new  world.  Where,  for  example,  is  the 
worl  1  of  Homer*.'  We  nity  t»ay  there  are  several 
worlds  In  Homer.  Tbe  world  of  Theocritus  was  the 
contracted  life  of  a  shepherd,  yet  the  world  be  has 
left  on  our  memories  is  very  distinct. 

The  Spenserian  world  was  alluded  to.  Tennyson's 
world  is  not  ao  pleasant.  It  is  rather  that  of  the 
Englishman  after  euting  his  roast  beef.  It  ia  not  a 
very  bright  world,  not  hopelul,  oo  the  whole.  Then, 
we  consider  especially  the  ShakesiFearian  world. 
We  bhall  consider  what  we  may  term  his  ethical 
world. 

Wbat  Is  the  conviction  of  this  poeC  about  the 
mora)  destiny  of  this  universe?  What  Is  the  gov- 
ernment of  uiao  in  the  universe?  The  Shakesperean 
world,  1  say,  Is  ethical.  First,  we  see  subordination 
to  appetite,  lu  ibis  world  the  poet  elaborates  an 
organization  of  ethical  principles,  and  shows  their 
relation  to  one  another.  He  gives  tbi*  origin  in  one 
of  hi!"  playt.  .Shakespeare  tells  us  force  should  be 
rii? iii;  then  right  aod  wroug  would  lose  their 
names.    He  describe*  the  contest: 
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The  conflict  of  tbe  moral  with  the  inst|ri,t(^njU  w»; 
i.lvstnicd. 

lb  tha  conflict  In  the  family  there  b,  further,  the 
conflict  between  Ibe  bunhucd  aod  wtft\  There  la, 
.ii>o,  the  tragedy  of  the  family,  e.  a.  "Othall«.'' 

Next,  tbe  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  relation  between1 
parents  and  children.  Sometimes  two  sets  of  par- 
ents and  children  enter  into  the  eonlict,  as  In 
"Lear." 

Then  we  hare  the  conflict  of  relation*,  Of  coos- 
ins,  of 

THE    MOTUEB-IN-LAW; 

and,  still  more,  the  step-mother.  Then,  of  the  Ille- 
gitimate child.  We  tee,  too,  the  coutttct  el  friend- 
ship. 

In  the  Berood  Institution,  the  state,  we  see  Jstatke 
eeeured  to  man.  '  In  the  historical  piavs  the  state  ia 
prominent.  The  state  subordinates  the  family,  and 
may  even  destroy  It.  We  see  tbe  coarse  of  political 
object*  in  marriage,  alliances  among  aovertigna.  The 
queen,  tbe  queen  a  daughter,  tha  qaeen'n  souther  en- 
ter into  tbc  alliances. 

The  part  of  the  church  I  will  not  here  apeak  of. 
The  state  conflicts  with  morality,  also.  This  Is  a 
more  common  conflict  than  that  ci  the  family.  What 
is  law?    It  is  a  conflict  with  tbe  moral  principle. 

The  last  class  is  that  of  the  negative  characters.  It 
Is  common  to  call  these  villains.  Yet,  alteowga  they 
are  bad.  thev  are  not  villains. 

Tbe  lecturer  closed  with  raising  the  qnestiot. 
whether  Shakespeare  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  ShaJtespenre  never 
fakes  the  ni^her  principle  tor  the  purpaee  est  f*ttln| 
the  lower  end. 

•  Some  day  It  will  lie  the  claim  of  some  writei 
doubtless,  that  Hegel  uttered  this  as  an  laterpolatlo 
of  our  poet. 


N.Y.    Timea 
Julv   17,    1880 
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ArPETTTE 

V  tbe  force  of  an  universal  wolf.    Doubly  seconded 
(With  will  and  power,  it  becomes  an  universal  prey, 
*ud  would  eat  up  it>elf.     In  English  literature  other 
|han  modern  thin  tti  tbe  grcatesi  discussion  of  poll- 
tics.    Cf  our  poets,  Sbake>peare  unlversalUee  appe- 
tite.   This  principle  is  not  in  Bacon,  not  In    Hooker, 
jar  Locke.    Shakespeare  *a\  s  appetite,  seconded  by 
force  and  power,  would  make  a  prey. 
I  But  fats  Is  nut  all.    Still  more.  It  would  eat  ap 
ielf.    Can  I  believe  tbla  Is  actually  lo  SbnkeapenreV 
btonifblng  though  It  be  that  bedid  any  It,  yet  It  le 
~     Hegel  did  not  write  this.    It  bs  ker*.  In  our 
Other  strange  things  we  And  In  him.    This 
hlch  we  have  described  is  the  gc:^  rl  Shakespeare. 
e  rests  his  plays  upon  this  foundation. 
Bui  (2)  the  aiiakespeartan  world  is  n  world  of  eon- 
rt.    The  Individual  animated  with  thia  principle, 
'■  man  proposes  to  carrv  It  oot.    One  mnet  be  -ub- 
dinatcd  in  the  opposition  of  principles.     In  Shake- 
Oare  we  find  a  world  of  eolhslon. 
I  lie  (3)  characteristic  of  tbe  Sbakeaperlan  world  la 
tict.    There  may  be  two  Individuals,  one  of  whom 
■  not  subordinate  biuiself  to  the  other.      If  ao,   he 
*|  he  eliminated.    He  may  not  be  a  villain,  for  tbe 
s>c  character  ia  not— aa  many  think— a  bud  one. 
is  is,  however,  not  the  highest  type 
Uakespeare shows  tbat  there  may  bean  Individual 
o  decides  be  moat  repent  and   change  his  Hie, 
•o,  it  may  merely  be  a  rldicoioaa  delusion.    The 
ult  l«,  he  may  getan   Insight   Into  his  absordity. 
.  e  fpuere  of  Justice  Is  emphasized  by  oar  pojt,  per- 
:  i>-  u  hundred  times.    The  coarae  of  the  Orauieis 

tc  himd  hack  to  ilie  doer  his  deed.  Some  people 
would  coll  this  retribution,  ,'o.tico  bring4  home  to 
tbe  individual  his  absurdity. 

THE      SDAKESPEAfJian    WORLD. 

eihihils  the  organization  of  the  ethical  world  In  the 
Individual.  In  this  ethical  world  there  are  two  disi- 
aloiis,  or  clement*:  (l),  tbe  Institutional,  and  (2),  tbe 
ethical.  The  Institutional  la  external  to  the  Indi- 
vidual or  character,  exlsttcg  iDdcpeodeutly  of  the 
nun,  outside  of  htm.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  control 
him.  A  great  conflict  of  the  Individual  wltb  the  In- 
stitutional world  was  keeu  in  the  French  Revolution; 
Let  os  consider  a  little  more  fullr  the  institutional 
side.    It  comprises  the  family  and  tbe  state.    Tbe 


family  is  cruelly  a  rational  eleinrut,  jet  It  Is  largely 
emotional.  The  latter  we  dniguNieas  lore.  This 
unity  tDST  be  lutervpted.  Thus  we  bave  tbe 
conflict.  The  lecturer  then  dwelt  upon  tbat  lore 
which  la  uulecedent  to  the  family,— the  love  of 
lover*.  Sliakespearc  presents  us  with  the  obstacles 
here,  wherein  "iho  course  of  true  love"  does  not 
"run  suiooth."  Tbe  most  eoruinoo  obstacle  is  domes- 
tic collision.  Tulsisubouta  dozen  times  exhibited 
In  Shakespeare.  There  arc  two  examples  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  Shakespeare  is  troe  to  the 
uodtniworld. 


£TUDI£S  OF  THE  SCHOOL   OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
Vies,  cheney's   lectukes   ox   colob  and 
early  america*'  ant— mil  alcott  ox 

6T.    JOHN — DR.     tTHArTMXG,     DR.    JOKES, 
AND  MR.    FNTDER    LECTl  BINO. 

Concord,  JIass,,  Julylft. — Tbe  feeling  on 
the  part  of  every  one  in  attendance)  upon  the 
School  of  Philosophy  this  w«k  bas  been  pne 
A  mprise  and  sati&faction.  The  lecturea,  two  a 
day,  the  aesiions  ocoupjing  the  morning  and 
evening  bare,  marched  alone  without  break 
and  have  been  eiception-Uly  able.  iCothing 
.-rude,  notbinj  blatant,  no  balf-grovi-n  ideas, 
bare  been  uttered,  nor  baa  tbe  tone  been  more 
radical  than  all  first  -class  and  honert  think- 
ing always  is.  Every  trpenier  does  hia  best, 
and  the  audience,  varying  in  nauiben  from  40 
to  100,  Is  one  which  calls  out  a  man's  best  Tbe 
flrrt  week  is  always  critical,  and  the  first  week 
at  Concord  this  year  has  been  a  srraat  sucves*. 

Mra.  E.  D.  Cheney,  a  Boston  lady,  who  com- 
bines high  culture  with  great  force  of  char- 
acter, has  given  two  lecturea,  on  *'  Color"  and 
"  Early  American  Art,*'  which  have  been 
greutly  liked.  Thia  ia  a  study  in  which  the 
excels,  and  her  command  of  herself  and  of  L«r 
liubjoct  as  a  lecturer  called  forth  the  wanne*t 
admiration.  Throughout  the  week  the  lectur- 
ers have  been  giving  their  beginninft,  and 
some  of  them  have  beeu  both  original 
and  interesting.  6uch  were  the)  Rev.  W. 
H.  Chnnning's,  Dr.  Jones'*,  and  Mr.  Rui- 
der's  lectures,  and  tucb  in  a  very  decided  fash- 
.bn  bave  been  Mr.  YVaj^.-.Ta  ensaya  on  "  The 
philosophy  of  History.'*  31r.  AJcntt's  lecture 
on  "St  Joliu  the  Evan gi-1  art "'  a*  a 
typical  Chriftlian  mystic  waa  decidedly  char- 
luleristic.  Mo  never  write*  what  he  ha*  to 
ny,  but  chiefly  speaks  aa  he  is  moved  at  the 
lime.  He  is  an  intuitional  man,  and  hbs  ■)«- 
rial  ativngtb  la  in  tbe  enunciation  of 
ethical  truth.  In  diacua-ing  Ht  Johu 
be  took  hi»  own  cuuna,  and  evislantly 
had  much  to  say,  but  aeversl  pemutsa  «ho 
whihed  Idr.  Abort  to  say  their  amy  and  not 
bis  own,  and  who  did  not  underhand  the 
law  by  which  au  Intuitiotud  person 
tiM-als,  nearly  tltrew  tbe  venerabee  Dean 
off  hia  track  by  their  prmiKteut  quew- 
tiuniiig,  aud  M-arvd  eoiue  oi  Mr.  AJcotr's 
beat  kfcas  away.  For^  yean  a^o  be  waa  tho 
peer  of  tbe  Concord  Tra^jsceudentalirUs  and 
mJlexl  up  some  of  their  best  ideas  oat  of  tha 
vasty  depths  of  his  own  personality.  Be  ia  now 
essentially  what  he  waa  then,  the  contaaBpiatiT* 
■ear,  the  idealist,  the  passionate)  da  to  in  of 
the  spirit,  tha  strong  and  strange  man 
who  says  at  time-,  what  no  one  an* 
In  America  could  any  an  ha  save  rt 
But  his  beat  never  cornea  by  In  a*  gar  lag  hint 
with  aide  questions,  and  hia  audience  for  thia 

[Turn  two   pagfti* ] 
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Bos.    Advertiser,    July   16,    1880 
MB.    WASSON    AT    COXGORD. 

Lecture  Yesterday  Morning  at   the  Summei 
School  of  PhUosophy-The   PhJI«»opby  ol 
History— Supremacy  fit  this  \dial  WorAent 
In  the  Human  Soul.  J  MAAA    f  W  ***# 
Yesterday  morning's   lecture  \x  the  Concord. 
school  of  philosophy  was  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson,! 
and  it  wis  marked  by  compact,  logical  thought. 
He  was  notable  to  read  tbe   lecture  himself  oc 
acconnt  of  failing  vision,  and  tbe  friendly  office 
was  tilled  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn.    About  forty 
listeners  were  present,  nearly  all  of  tbem  women, 
and  if  tbe  number  of  note-takers  could  have  each 
secured  in  turn  ber  proportional  part  of  thti  lec- 
ture, it  would  bave  been  transferred  bodily  to  tbe 
note-books  while  tbe  lectuie  was  In  progress.    Mr. 
Emery  prcaldta,  and   Mr.  Alcott  conducted  tbe 
conversation  wbicb  followed   tbe  lecture.    "J he 
Philosophy  ot  History"  was  Mr.  Wasson's  theme 
and  it  will  be  cariied  through  the  remaining  lec- 
ture which  he  has   to   give,  wbicb  will  come  this 
evening.    The  philosophy  of  history,  he  said  at 
tbe     beginning     ot     bis     lecture,     assumes    a 
growth  of  tbe  human   spirit,  which  Is  a  growth 
above     what     is     found     in    the    case     of     a 
human  individual.    A  current  belief  Is,  that  dev- 
elopment of  tbe  race  is  inevitable;  that,  whatever 
men  ao,  tbe  right  is  sure  to  triumph  always,  and 
that  tbere  is  some  uuseen  power  In  tbe  race  which 
insures  that  it  shall  go  on  continually  to  better 
things.    Hence  it  is  wise  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  affairs,   and  a  boundless  hopefulness   is 
philosophical,    Decause    tbe     constant     upward 
growth  oi  the  race  is  tbe  law  of  tbe  world.    This, 
said  Mr.  Wasson,  is  a    tine   creed,  but  it  is  not 
mine.    At  the  present  time  not  one-ball ,  and  per-) 
haps  not  one-tbiid  of  the  Iranian  race  is  in  a  state 
oi  progress.    All  previous  stages  of  progress,  be- 
foie  the  present,  bave  ended  in  deterioratiou  and 
decay.    Pi  ogress  is   contingent   upon   the   well- 
doing ot  nations.    Tbe  principles  ol  progress  are 
in  the  s»ul  of   man,  and   do  not  lib  hid  away  id 
some  existing   law  outside  of  it.    Tbe  successive 
steps  of  progress  aie  eaiDed  only  by  an  incessant 
overcoming.    Man  is  in  a  constant  struggle  wittj 
wild  nature.    Weeds  grow  and  thrive  even  in  thq 
most  carelul  cultivation.    Man's   growth   is  th 
enlargement    of     his     conquests.       Civillzatio 
is  weaneu,     nourished,     and    in  'part    brougb 
up,  by  these  struggles,  to  the  condition  of  cult! 
vated  existence.    With  the  growth  of  clvi'izatiol 
comes  tbe  growth  ot  what  would  ultimately  <ii 
stroy  it,  it  not  itself  destroyed.    Authority  is  al 
ways  becoming  selfish   domination.     Liberty  ii 
always  sliding  into  license  as  soon  as  men  drif 
with  tbe  tide  of  tbe  times.    Eteioal  vigilance  1 
the  price   not  only  of  freedom,  but  of  all  tha 
jaan  holds  dear.    Whatever  good  tbere  is  in  nian'i 
condition,  tbe  worst  is  always  emerging,  or  try 
log  to  emerge.    Wben  military  power  is   euner-l 
seded  i-nd  popular  elections  substituted,  tben'tbe, 
elections  become  tbe  centre   of  a  corrupting  ml 
fiuence.    It  is  a  truth  which  is  finding  constanB 
illustration,  that  if  man  does  not  rise  he  falls,  and. 
decay  begins.    Progress  is  not  a  law  of  historyj 
Vet,  in  tbe  history  ol  the  human  race,  it  is  true 
that  civilization  has  never  di.d  out  in  one  place 
without  using  somewhere   else.     So   tbere   bag 
been  a  constant  development  of  civilization,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  douut  tbere  constantly  will 
be.    Put  theie  is  no  guarantee  ou  the  part  ol  tha 
Inline  that  the  American  nation  will  continue  in  aj 
sate  development,  nor  that  any  other  uution  will 
do  so. 
Having    tuns    shaped    Ll3    introduction,    Mr 

V  asson  came  to  tbe  discussion  ot  his  main  su'  • 
jeer,  asking  five  questions.  1.  What  is  that  in  i  N 
nature  ol  man  which  renders  development  pos'sk, 
b!e?  2.  What  are  its  essentials?  3.  What  is  the; 
hi.-toricai  method  according  to  which  it  takel 
place?  4.  What  ate  all  Its  distinguishable  stages 
in  ibeir  proper  order  and  succession?  5.  What  I? 
its    goal?      Taking   up    tLe    first    question,    Mr 

V  aseon  answeied  it  tbus :  It  is  the  ideal  clement 
or  tbe  power  of  tbe  iniud  to  recognize  ideal  reali 
ty.  But  this  answer,  he  said,  will  have  an  evi 
toand  at  tbe  present  time,  when  tbe  tendency  o 
thoucni  is  so  much  to  tbe  material  ratber  than  ti 
the  ideal,  But  all  tbo  more  strenuously,  it  nius 
be  said,  that  ideality  exists  and  is  centred  in  tbi 
mind  ot  mau.  The  iceal  really  is  spirit  in  it 
content  and  product,  and  a  spirit  Is  that  whici 
knows  itself  and  exists  to  and  for  itself.  Tha 
only  can  be  said  io  exist  In  the  fullest  sense  wmcl 
has  perception.  Tbus  a  stone  may  be  a  fact,  but  i 
is  not  conscious  of  itseil,  whereas  the  percelvln' 
spirit  both  kuows  tbe  object  and  knows  itself 
as  separate  from  it.  if  there  were  no  know* 
lug  epuit  the  world  would  bave  no  ex- 
istence. In  tbe  secondary  sense  the  ideal  reality 
is  the  product  of  spirit.  By  tbe  Ideal  mau  is 
lilted  above  tbe  mere  physical  actuality.  Mr. 
Wasson  lilostrated  tbe  point  at  length  with  eup- 
posiug  an  animal  to  nave  intelligence  to  know,  aa 
|u,a>>D°"s^v>"i  *!"' supply  n,s  natural  wants; 
but  in  knowledge  of  that  degree  alone  be  doeri 
not  leach    ideality.     The    leve  of  knowledge  as 
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knowltd.e,  and  tbe  love  or  truth  as  truth,  would 
be  the  first  step  into   the   realm   of   Ideality,  and 
such  knowledge   Is   peculiar  to  man  alone.    It  il 
tbe  ideal  power  In  man  which  asks  lor  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  and  tbe  demand  and  tbe  supply 
tor  it  came  from   tbe   same   source.     It  is  In  bit 
own  ideal  powers   that  .man    finds  tbe  answer. 
Truth  is  what  man  troueth.    It  is  order  or  law  In- 
telligently compiebeDded  by  tiie  mind  itself.   Toe 
f&ot  is  outward;  tbe  truth  is  inward,  and  exists 
nowheie  but   in  tbe   intelligence  of   a  thinking 
spirit.    So  all  truth  is  ideal.    It  exists  and  can  ex- 
ist only  in  tbe  thinking  mind.    Whatever   be   tbe 
demand  in  civilization,  it  le-ts  upon  tbe  Ideal  in 
man,  whether  it  be  things  pertaining  to  religion, 
aoials,   laws,   social   order,   poetry,  philosophy, 
science,  with  its  constan    discoveries,  or  tbe  love 
ot  wealth  or  power.     Only    the   ideality   wbicu 
is  present  in  the  mind  is  tbe  explanation   and 
cause  of  these  things.     Only  under   tbe   presi- 
dency of  tbe  ideal  powers  and  incentives  is  man 
Uo  to  cultivate  tbe  earth,  and  to  provide  for 
his  pnimai  wants.    History  begins  with  advanced 
idealism.  All  things,  to  the  early  man,  came  from 
heaven,— morals,  laws,  social  oider  and  hopes  of 
success.    All  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  kioei  were  eligible 
on'y  as  bung  d»sccndauta  of  Udm.      rue  go<t£ 
cam;  with  tbe  ancient  (iteek«,  and  trora  tbe  sec- 
mi:   :C  Olympus  looked  witb  mieie-t  upon  their 
aliii---?.    it  was  tbe  bslicl  or  tbe  old  Pelasziau; 
tba:  the  gods  ruled  men.    Among  tbo  Roman* 
tbe   -/-esaud  nciinfi  weie  constant  powers. aci 
In  U4   Kig  \eda.— ibe  oldest  work  of  tbe  human 
mm-.,  in   tbal  biauvb  of  toe  race  from  which  we 
ate  [*-ccnUcd,— tbere  Is  bclict  in  tbe  superintend 
icp  ictaence  of  a  divine  being,  and  a  recognition 
ot  tut  ideality  in  nature.     Ooes  a   dog,  asked 
Mr.  Wasson,  ever  sec  the  glories  of  a  sunset'.' 
t>i:*.aiy  it   does  not,  aud  it  is  doubtless  true 
tbst  the   low   savage   never   sees   it  as  we   do. 
and  irobablv  rranyin   civilized  countries  fall  to 
see  alt  anything  above  tbe  mere  material.     Tbe 
tan;  Aryan  looked  with  warm  admiration  at  the 
sky.'uad  saw  In  tbe  clouds   shape*   and   beings 
witcieality  like  bimstli,  but  clotted  with  great- 
ni-ss..  jowcr.   majesty  and    glory.      He  was  held 
bom.:  in  great  admiration  by  wbat  be  saw  In  tbe 
w<.;u  of  creation.    Bat  all  tbese  things  which  be 
saw  wure  supersensual  realities.    Now.  in  hum  in 
hnv.cri  tceie  are  also  suiverscnsual  realities.    E*- 
plaLL..>ns  of  history  which  do  not  nominally  ree- 
ocn::-;  these  idealities  covertly  Introduce  Into  ex- 
ptihice  wbat  is  got  out  of  it.   Above  tbe  realities 
of  bif-jry  is  ibe  spuit  of  ideality,  fulfilling  and 
devised  its  development.     Tbe  spirit  of  mere 
rcaiiT?  alone  does  not  give  tbe  idea  of  the  ought. 
win:  i  has  seemed  to   some  people  to  come  from 
bran:.    Wbat  else  than  ideality  are   tbe  convle- 
tiois    "the  absolute,  the  beliefs   in  patriotism, 
loya,-^.  nationality   and   duty?     Wnen  tbe  poor 
saiio:  -ears  tbe  cry,  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  i.a  duty,"  what  is  that  Eoeland    to    him  if 
tbere  >  nothing  but  the  real  In  It?    Wbat  to  bin 
is  the  t a rtb  there  and  tbe  very  few  of  her  people 
whom  iie  can  possibly  know?    The  couutry  is  an 
ideal  :,bim.     Ideality  to  man   is  tbe  vitality  or 
tucla_i;an  race  struggling  to  sustain  a  perfect 
clvilia:ion. 

Harse   answered   this   question    Mr.  Wa«son 
took  u:  the  second,  "What  arc  the  conditions  al 
ways  i=d  eveivwbere  necessaiy  to  human  devel- 
opmcL;-.'"      The  answer  be  found  in  tbe  mainte- 
nance of   tb.it  social  order  which  becomes  a  part 
ot    ev«ry    >r  dividual   lite  aud  brings  each  person 
into  a  -ructifyi   g  and  sustaining  human  relation. 
There  .s  a  community  spirit  and  a  national  spirit. 
?.".?.  ,lUe  lat,«n)»y  bnug  men  into  unity,  though.  ! 
it  does  not  prevent  the  minor  dissensions  of   hu- 
man intercourse.  These  disseii-lons  may  break  up 
the  nation,  as  In  tbe  cafe  of  the  Greek  .epuhlics. 
1  lien  came  the  third  question,  "Wbat   is  the  his- 
torical   method   according  to  which  this  develop- 
ment takes  place?"    Hccel,  said  Mr.  Wasson,  be- 
lieves in  linear  progress.  There  has  l>een  progress. 
It  is  tine,  Irom  China  to  India,  <; recce,  Rome  aud 
the    Christian    Germanic    nations;    but    Hegel's 
philosophy   ol    history   is  not    one   that   merits 
tbe     name.        He      tinds     bistohcal     progress 
where       tbere       has       been       uo       historical 
connection.        China    and    India    both    started 
Horn  the  same  essential  point, and  their  relation  is 
not  a  case   ol    bistoilc-al    progress.     All   human 
children  start  from    tbe   same   point  or  absolute 
ignoiaucc,  but  tbe  cbild  of  the  nineteenth  century 
knows  more  tban  tbe  child    of    the    fittb  century, 
because  ol  tbe  surroundings.     Every  nation  has 
set  out  fioiu  pnmitivc  conditions.     Three  classes 
ol  civilization  may    be    distinguished.    First,  that 
which  has  no  historv  behind  it,  like  that  of  China, 
India,  Persia  aud    Egypt.      Second,  those    which 
h»ve  some  history  behind  tbem,  but  have  bad  too 
stioug  a  native  genius  and  energy  for  tbem  to  be. 
come   mere   learners,    like    Greece  and    Rome 
'1  hlnl,  those  which  are  iudebtcd  to  history  behind 
them,  but  whose   course   lias   becu  shaped  by  the 
controlling  influence  of   some  great  original  per- 
sonality.    Modem   cmlized   natiousare  ol    this 
i  iniii  type.    Civilization  is  like  Individuals,  in  that 
it  has  a  babyhood  and  childhood  like  tbem.    Two 
conditions  uic  essential  to   its  development— na< 
tive  endow  meet  and  favorable  sunoundin"'*.    Na~ 
tine  always  attempts  a  pcilect  development,  but 
iicvci  achieves  more  than  a  partial  success.    Mr 
vt  asson  here  took  up  for  consideration  tbe  cbor- 
actei  of    Jesus    Cbiist,    considering    bun    siuiplv 
as  a  person,  without  enienug  into  anv  theological 
discussion.     He  was  a  Hebrew  stamped  with  the 
natlouai  genius,  but  in  him  the  pcisonal  element 
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ii>os  to  an  unsurpassable  belgbt.  With  him  a 
new  light  ei'tertd  into  history  as  a  formative  prin- 
ciple. Institutions  arose  around  tbe  new  force, 
aim  it  made  a  new  civilization  In  Greece  and 
Rome.  Tbus  l.uropean  civilization  came  into 
bemg.  Like  processes  of  personal  influence  bave 
been  :ctn  eHcwhere,  but  nowhere  have  they  been 
so  complete  a  -  this.  He  left  no  full  code,  not 
even  in  n.oral«.  We  bave  only  bis  spirit  as  a 
lot  mutative  principle,  and  so  tbe  life  was  left  free 
to  grow  and  be  nourished  and  inspiied  by  this 
pmiciple.  The  remainder  ot  tbe  discussion  will 
be  given  in'  the  following  lecture.  BIr.  Alcott 
took  chaige  ot  the  conversation  wblch  arose  when 
Mr.  Wasson  bad  tini-ked.  In  tbe  evening  a  lec- 
ture was  civen  bv  Mr.  D.  J.  Snider  upon  tbe 
'Philosophy  or  Shakespearian  Criticism." 
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At  tlijrscVo'^of  iic<'uiienu#S  -I.  .$  of  Mili'iiiihy 
last  ov«im:g.  Mr.  !>.\\.  W:t- Jn  dclivcTC.I  a  lecture 
on  the  "I'lnl  r  --^v  rrl  History,"  <•  ,ntiiiui:ig  the  :i!-;e 
cotir.-e  bcgiitt  :•.  hi:.: ;.  e.ienlay  i.iTnittg.  Mr.  \V:*» 
son  said:  In  t.)ic  f<,reg.»:ng  lecture  it  w;i^  n^rertainrJ 
(!)  Hint  man's  i,lt-:il  power  i-  that  vv!i.  ,i  rerniors  hill 
capable  of  lii-to'.ic  tie-,  el, ijf.ncnt:  ■  Jj  l!i:it  the  e--en- 
tial  comlitions  to  t'.ti-  development  are  u  na- 
tional sottiety  with  it-  syuijiallietij  eirctilnlion  ami 
the  order  of  civil  cttiainuiiilie.,  ethically  united 
mill  motived;  i:ti  that  tltc  lii.-t  trie  method  is 
that  of  national  civilization-,  ari.-mg  imlep'n- 
ilcutly,  each  of  vvi.i.-ii  ,s-:iys  Io  cotntileto  the 
course,  but  cannot,  ami  diviy-  lifter  spending  it- 
forcc.  A  most  inteic-liiig  inquiry  comes  now,  wha". 
limits  the  life  of  !atiott.ii  civilizations?  Why  could 
1.0  one  in  i  a-t  time  go  on  to  the  goal?  Why  ha- 
everv  upwanl  Ktoveiaenl  hgen  al  length  self-arrest? J 
and  converted  into  decline'.'  It  seems  not  impossible 
lo  discover  the  reason.  Wo  lind  il  by  atlcn.liiig  to 
one  great  law  :,!id  one  ;r eat  fact.  The  law  it  this: 
All  that  is  patli.il  i-  iemiioraiy;  only  the  universalis 
perennta'..  Every  national  civilization  lias  had  a 
special,  or  partial  character.  Nowaday-  there  i-  a 
great  charm  in  the  word  equality.  Every  step  tow- 
ard- equality  >een><  :«  step  of  pure  progress.  Yet 
there  is  the  ppjmsitc  fact  of  material  inequality.  A 
national  allcmi.t  to  place  it  fairly  in  correlation  with 
TIIK  liiKA  OK  KCjL'ALITV 

would  probably  r.-si:lt  only  in  a  mutual  ncutr.ilizjr 
liou  of  unreconciled  moral  interests  and  in  a  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  purpose,  accompanied  by  tbe 
twitching*!  and  »pas:us  of  a  nervous  -ystem  tliiturbei 
and  debilitated. 

But  let  us  look  away  to  a  nation  of  w  ulch  we  can 
see  the  entire  hi-tory.  Rome,  for  example.  The 
Roman  spirit  w:is  powerful,  ami  in  some  respectj 
noble;  but  not  the  human  spirit  complete.  Nodoubt 
the  whole  spirit  of  man  was  there,  but  some  of  its 
principles  were  expressed  with  rare  energy,  while 
others  were  nearly  latent.  Tliose.howevcr.wblca  were 
in  full  play  formed  together  a  special  organic  unity,  a 
particular  national  diameter,  singularly  coherent, 
vital  and  virile;  and  out  of  this  came  a  great  cxtcrnul 
progress.  Of  this  very  progress  the  ropuhlic 
peri-hed  because  the  national  spirit  could  not  keep 
pace  with  It.  To  do  so,  that  spirit  must  luxvo  beon 
born  anew  and  become  another,  ampler,  clearer, 
nobler.  It  wn«  incapable  of  this  self-regeneration. 
The  Roman  spirit  fou.nl  slavery  unobjectionaole 
and  Roman  progress  multiplied  Immensely  the  num- 
ber of  bondmen.  Slavery,  so  extended,  ate  out  tbe 
heart  of  the  nation,  economically,  al  least,  If  not 
otherwise.  It  extinguished  tho  old  Roman  farmer, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  stale.  The  Roman  spirit 
wns  a  religious  sentiment,  poor  lu  forms,  but  rlcli  in 
power,    tvery  national  spirit  is  a  partial  oue,  givuAg 

tallio  nation  an  in—v:Jual  charge:-..-.     Our    lnuuk-r 
cit  i»o|)what.  '      } 

StCCtSSIVK  6TAGE3 

may  be  dlstingul/ied  in  human  deTeJopmont?  Five, 
iiiay  l>e  named,  the  spontaneous,  the  traditional,  the 
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iiiwlntc,  the  critical,  and  the  synthetic  or  coaipre- 
beuflve.  The  successive  stages  In  human  develop- 
ment nre,  the  period  of  childlike  aud  half  uncon- 
scious spontaneity.  Tbe  outward  world  may  be  con- 
templated us  mere  force,  or  it  may  be  viewed  a*  a 
picture.  Tliat  adult  life  Is"  best  which  be*t  conserve* 
the  youthful  ,-pirit.  fu  the  traditional  period  much 
la  changed.  The  nature-gods  have  travelled,  and 
have  fon-'ntten  the  places  of  tbelr  nativity.  In  tblt 
period,  morals  and  laws  appear  only  as  immemorial 
cuMoni.  In  the  third  period,  ideal,  reality  ban  es- 
caped not  only  from  IU  ideDlib'oHtion,  but  also  from, 
il*  imprisonment  in  the  channels  of  time  and  tradi- 
tion. In  the  fourth  jstriod,  the  critical  or  particular, 
finite  nature  ha*  become  all.  Tim  period  tlr^t 
appeared  in  Crrece.  Every  ruan  was  for  himself, 
the  mcnmire  of  all  tiring.  All  wm  as  it  seeuis  to  the 
individual.  There  I"  no  ab-olutc.  truth;  ouly  my 
truth,  your  tiutb,  his  truth.  There  t*  no  absolute 
right;  only  my,  your,  his  notiou  of  right.    It  is 

THE  SLOVGH   OF  SIMM BCTTVIT Y, 

In  which  Greece  went  down.  The  period  reappeared 
iu  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  to  rule  in  the 
latter  part  o/the  18th;  but  it  reappeared  with  a  toue 
vastly  more  grave  and  earnest.  It  whs  clearly  ao 
nouncr-d  among  the  French.  Tho  tiftlt  period  was 
that  of  r-withc.-is  or  comprehension.  It  gathers  up 
the  positive  import  of  catull  other  period  preceding, 
purilie*    it,    and     add*     to     it   the    Kjilrit    of    coin- 

Iirehending  unity.  Thin  is  do  slight  uddltioo. 
••or,  in  lli*  world  of  life,  nothing  in  less  true 
than  that  two  lialvea  make  a  whole.  The  tdgnitl- 
cjnt  word  of  the  fifth  period  Is  relation.  In  conclu- 
ding, TMr.  M'a^on  i>uM  the  quarrel  between  authority 
and  liberty  i*  cloarh  coining  to  an  cud.  Authority  do 
longer  appear;*  a-*  u  privilege  of  oue  *  ill  to  dominate 
oilier.*;  freedom  no  longer  appear*  as  tlie  sovereign 
privilege  of  even  will.  Itousneau  is  as  obsolete  as 
llussuel.  lie  who  silhuiits  In-  private  will  to  the  law 
of  spirit  Ir.  einniiciuuted,  not  enslaved;  enlarged,  not 
C4<n lined.  He  becomes  a  citizen  Id  tbe  republic  of 
the  univcrcf. 

Ji  DGF.  TAFT. 
rroinlnent  amoiiB  tin- audience  present  last  rven- 
|»K  were  llalpli  Waldo  Kmorsun  and  Judgi  Taft.uf 
(iuciumiti.  Jiuriiig  the  discussion  foil. .wing  the  lec- 
ture, the  subject  uf  Civil  Service  Reform  wu*  di*- 
CD->etl  in  Its  bearing  upon  .-oine  principles  of  tiie 
kvlure.  Judge  Taft  inurt  have  deemed  this  some- 
what fHinillar  ground.  Tim  Judge,  however,  wa* 
not  heard  from.  Mes.-rs.  Watson  and  Sanborn  dis- 
cus-id i  In-  topic  somewhat,  a-  ul«o  other  lines  of 
thought  of  the  lecture.  Mc-srs.  Alcntt,  Lalhiop  and 
Kennedy  aud  Mis*  I'eabody  participated. 
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reason   deprived  themselves  of    his  best  lust 
"Wednesday  evening. 

The  Rev.  \Y.  H.  Channing,  on  Tuesday 
r vening.guve  a  remarkable  statement— hi*  own 
Intellectual  autobfographytin  fact— his  pLiloeo- 

Khy  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of 
mn's  fourfold  being.  After  n  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  work  accomplished  by  the  groat 
leaders  of  German  thought  and  of  the 
attempt  and  failure  of  modern  realism 
1o  solve  the  problems  of  life,  he 
eaid,  in  reply  to  the  question.  How 
sball  philosophy  influence  life,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  notod!is  that  God  is  immanent  in 
the  universe.  The  first  revelation  is 
that  tliis  universe  is  God's  method 
of  dhTt-rentinting  us  from  himself. 
It  is  His  kindergarten,  aud  we  ore  His  pupils. 
The  next  point  made  by  Mr.  Channing  was 
that  God  is  in  and  through  humanity.  He  re- 
veal himself  in  the  human  family,  In  the  com- 
tnrne  of  united  families  which  makes  the  com- 
monwealth or  political  State.  His  third  point 
was  that  God  is  iliHuent  in  tin*  intelligible  and 
Veal  Here  be  confessed  his  indebtedness  to  the 
lute  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  who  had 
taught  him  that  this  world  is  the 
opening  of  tbe  mind  of  God  to  humanity. 
This  made  up  tbe  trinity  of  man's  being.  Mr. 
Channing  then  added  another  poiut.  The  four- 
fold being  of  man  is  found  in  the  unity  of  this 
three  as  they  act  upon  man  himself.  God  is 
transcendent.  He  embraces  and  em- 
bosoms all.  He  is  tlie  centre  of  all 
and  comprehends  all.  Hore  He  is  fully  per- 
gonal. In  this  light  we  are  ail  God's  criminals, 
bnd  the  secret  of  reform  is  the  growth  of  in- 
bnite  trust.  Hawthorne  founded  his  writings 
uu  the  fact  thut  we  are  criminals  in  GodVs 
great  reformatory.  We  are  criminals  led  out 
Into  battle-fields,  where  we  are  maimed  and 
n-arTed  in  great  conflicts,  where  we  also 
(cay  become  neroes.  Then  we  are  received 
Into  God's  palace,  and  treated  as  His  children; 
next  we  are  admitted  into  the  peerage  of 
the  great,  and  at  last  we  find  our  way  into 
the  temple,  and  stand  in  the  rank  of  the 
sons  of  God  The  lecture  was  folly  two 
Lours  in  length,  and  severely  taxed  the  audi- 
ence, but  was  rk-h  in  the  statement  of  what 
had  gone  to  the  making  of  Mr.  Charm  ing's  ex- 
perience, and  of  tbe  final  philosophy  which  be 
believes  will  bring  men  back  to  their  Almighty 
Father. 

Mr.  'Wasson's  lecture,  Wednesday  morning, 
w  ith  its  close  which  couwni  this  evening,  has 
been  the  richest  feast  of  the  week.  He  was 
Due  of  the  brilliant  men  of  Boston 
h  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  poor  health 
and  failing  eyesight,  which  latter  has  now  bean 
partially  restored,  have  kept  him  In  the  back- 
ground for  ten  or  a  doeen  years.  His 
kcture  essay  was  freshly  written,  and  was 
an  attempt  to  state  hi*  own  idea  of 
t  he  philosophy  of  history  upon  the 
basil  of  Hegel's  book  bearing  the  same 
title.  Without  giving  the  contents  of  his  lec- 
t  are,  it  may  be  understood  from  his  after  state- 
ment*, drawn  forth  by  the  question* 
of  his  very  attentive  audience.  To  him 
historical  movement  is  not  cumulative, 
but  a  process  of  clarification.  History 
is  tbe  process  by  which  human  life  comes  to 


Itself  and  is  recognized  by  finite  natures  aa 
universal.  The  movement  of  history 
was  the  taking  up  of  successive 
forms  of  tbe  eternal  spirit  as  It  comes  to 
manifestation  from  century  to  century, 
It*  forms  always  changing.  The  second  part 
uf  the  lecture,  which  is  to  be  given 
Ibis  evening,  takes  up  tbe  successive 
ttages  which  may  be  distinguished  in 
bunion  development  He  defines  these  stages 
to  be  the  spontaneous,  tbe  traditional, 
the  absolute,  the  critical,  and  the  synthetic  or 
comprehensive.  Tbe  limit  to  civilization  lies 
In  law  and  in  fact.  The  law  is  that  all  which 
U  partial  is  temporary,  and  tbe  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  every  civilization  has  a  i>artiaJ  or 
ipecial  character. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Denton  J.  Bnider  gave  the 
first  of  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare.  His 
subject  was  the  **  Philosophy  of  Sbake- 
Bpeurean  Criticism,"  which  he  han<Ued  with 
unusual  breadth  and  skill.  His  point  was  that 
of  two  kinds  of  criticism,  tbe  formal 
and  that  of  content,  the  formal  as 
represented  by  Saixtte-Beuve,  though  now 
most  popular,  was  really  inadequate  to  meas- 
ure the  content  of  tbe  greatest  productions  of 
genius,  and  that  the  criticism  of  con- 
tent which  went  back  to  tbe  inner 
or  spiritual  meaning  of  a  work  of 
literary  art.  gave  the  true  measure  of  its 
character.  This  latter  mode  of  criticism, 
for  which  he  has  made  a  reputa  • 
tion  in  his  "  System  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas,"  is  the  key  to  his  lectures.  He  de- 
clared his  object  to  be,  first,  to  discuss 
Shakespeare's  world  as  representing  tbe 
moral  government  of  the  universe,  and, 
second,  to  descend  from  this  world  to 
the  individual  man  and  animate  him  with  his 
own  principles.  His  lecture,  given  extempore, 
was  Iteenly  relished,  and  gave  rise  to  one 
hour's  pleasant  discussion  afterward.  He  Is  a 
pleasant  and  ready  speaker. 

The  opening  lecture  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  this 
tnorning  on  "Philosophic  Outlines,  Cosmol- 
ogic,  Tneologic,  and  Psychologic/'  was  a 
fresh  statement  of  the  place  or  the  super- 
natural in  human  life,  in  the  world  at  large,  in 
the  institutions  of  Church  and  State,  and 
In  organic  nature.  Philosophy  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  way  to  tho  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  mind  and  life, 
■  ud  he  felt  that  we  were  at  the  dawn  or 
a  Christian  philosophy.  The  prime  indication 
of  the  age  seemed  to  be  the  cognition  and  iden- 
tification of  the  supernatural  as  the  true  order  of 
tbe  world.  The  Platonic  philosophy  has  for  its 
aim,  range,  and  method  the  recognition  of  man 
as  an  eternal  and  immortal  being.  There 
can  be  no  verification  of  physics  with- 
out metaphysics,  or  of  a  natural  without 
a  supernatural.  The  producing  forces  in  the 
world  as  in  man  are  of  the  supernatural  or- 
der t  the  produced  forms  are  always  of  the 
natural  -  order.  Tbe  lecture  was  large- 
lv  taken  up  with  tbe  application  of 
the  Logos  to  the  Cosmos,  of  the  divine  Word 
to   the  sjjj  roaba    and  ineunimnt*    —o--l<      tX  it* 

close  the  various  religious  ideas  which 
picceded  Christianity  or  grew  up  exter- 
nal to  it  were  examined  to  show  their 
recognition  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  high- 
est expression  f of  the  supernatural  in  history 
was  traced  in  and  through  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Dr.  Jones  made  an  excellent 
impression  with  his  first  lecture.  He  has 
the  air  and  rpeerh  of  one  who  bus 
done  original  thinking,  and  any  one  who 
follows  him  closely  will  be  well  repaid  for 
his  trouble.  It  has  beeu  remarked  that  at 
Harvard  and  Yale  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
historical ;  at  Concord  it  is  original,  end  has 
the  heat  of  self-couscious  movement/ 
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■■lMjiio.oi>ii:c*i      Outlines**      nuA      ttoe 

"I'tiiio  op*ijr   of   II Uteri**" 

The  philosophy  of  I'lalo.  interpreted  rrom  t 
ChribtUo  point  of  view,  occupied  itic  first  pari 
of  yesterday  at  the  Coaoord  -cbool,  Dr.  Jones 
occi;uylnc  the  teacher's  cbair.  Id  tbe  eveaa 
■ng  Mr.  VTa-son  pure  his  second  lecture  on 
"Tik  rnlloMpuy  of  lluiory."  Both  lectures 
rathurcd  good  audience*  and  were  listened  to 
srilh  trident  interest  The  notebooks  were 
id  tbe  hands  of  nearly  every  one,  sod  tbe 
Hrone  points  irere  eagerly  noted  down.  Tno 
work  of  tbo  school  for  tbe  flrst  weok  has  been 
exceptionally  irood,  and  tbe  number  in  at- 
tendance  is    iDcreasiug   dally.      Dr.    Jones' 

lecture  was  ttia  fin  i  of  10,  aud  WAS 
autly  deflned  as  "Philosophic  Onl- 
IU1C4,  Cos.nolo^ic,  Theoloffic,  i'tycliutific" 
Philosophy  eaUblitbcs  iu  character  non  raa> 
sou  in  the  came  of  ihlosra.'  It  is  the  soenec  of 
thesarnccs.  True  philosophy  is  tbo  contact 
of  spiritual  nov.tiun  with  hvina  Ideas.  The 
blood  of  icK-ucc  Ift  water,  that  of  philosophy 
U  tbe  wino  of  Ufa.  In  ihe  l'lalootc  Idiom  we 
divide  ibs  social  order  into  tbo  terTlle,  iba 
uwti.cnj.rj,  Hit  auxiliary  sod  the  guardian 
*s.     Ill     " 


nci  represent  in:  swim  will  luKCi  uf  ihe 
Ch-irciinDde'atCilheiriiaidi.in  sun-.d-  for  the 
guveruo ■!,  for  the  nnnu  in  tho  innscemlcary 
of  tde:i*  and  principle*.  In  llu  Indian  uln- 
lo3opby  these  force*  Issue  from  the  mouth  or 
Urulima,  These  f<-ur  oiders  of  torcci  stand 
fur  tbo  natural  and  ibt?  spiritual  u.in.  Ilc  |D 
whom  do- ire  leads  is  natural;  I"*  in  whom  in* 
Udliftuucc  leads,  :ini»  will  au-i  conscience  min- 
ister, is  tbe  spiritual  mnn.  Il:slory  compre- 
hends bo:li  of  IbccC  fnctov*,  »ad  phuosopbv 
comprehend*  them  also  "*  permanent  una 
transient  factors,  llumaniiy  la  o.ic  throughout 
all  its  .Ton=,  nail  make  thu  pcrmaiic.it  fsctor 
Hut  threads  all  the  philosophic  systems  of  the 
-"•(•Mil  and  >ct  hutnaultr  >s  protean  through 
liic  uerpeiunl  crmnpoa  of  Us  tern pnrfd  forms, 
tnbcllcl  win*,  from  tbo  assumption  of  the 
vall^iu-  of  the  transient  elements  of  the  world. 
Tbia  uu!>ellof  has  culuiinaled  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  nceulurv,  and  i«  immanent  In  every 
Kcucrulion.  1'iiiioBophy  is  tho  way  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  mind  and  life,  sud  we 
aw.  at  tho  dawn  of  s  Chriotimi  puUoDOphT- 
The  prime  Indication  of  tbo  age  seems 
to  be  the  t  ok nu  i on  and  idcntblcatlon  of 
the  niipematiiral.  aud  ot  Its  various  iclnliona 
with  tho  natural,  ltr.  Identi float i»n  aa  a  factor 
in  all  life  and  in  all  human  hUtorv,  not  U**H 
thun  In  experleuco,  acicnce  and  ululosopny. 
I's  manifcitation  is  traced  in  nature,  lu  tho 
physical  conentulioo  of  man,  and  In  our  social 
Institution's  us  the  family,  the  state  and  tho 
church.  This  is  not  alwavs  acknowledged, 
hnl  i*  is  the  livo  trulb  behind  current  discus- 
bion.  it  is  in  this  practical  tone  that  the 
6iiit«rnalur;il  order  of  tlionebt  conies  willnn 
the  aim,  r;uigo  and  method  of  the  Daionlc 
philoeophy.  because  it  lookb  upon  man  as  an 
etcnifcl  on^I  Iromurlfll  be  I  up.  Natural  law  and 
natural  forces  nro  conFUntly  talked  of,  but 
there  coo  bo  no  recognition  and  veriflcal.OD 
of  phys  ea  without  metaphysics,  of  a  natural 
without  a  hupernatnral,  of  a  material  without 
a  Bpi/itusl,  of  a  real  wilhont  au  ideal.  Tbo 
koowlcdge  of  this  fact  precedes  all  correct 
philosnphv.  'ihe  forms  of  matter  and  the 
forms  of  ininu  are  the  two  factors  of  the  uni- 
verse. Tbofornibof  mind  produce;  the  forms 
ot  matter  ure  produced.  The  producing 
powcre  are  Hie  supernatural;  the  produced 
l«>rms  are  the  natural.  Some  nower  peLins; 
from  witl.oul  tiie  chain  of  physical  and  (US' 
tcrjal  pnKMSaea  ba-<  con. trained  the  result. 
Ideas  always  rule.  Tbe  co'porcal  forms  of 
animated  nature  and  of  men  t-ro  oil  produced. 
Matter  things  not,  is  not  eetf-mu\  idv,  bnt  man 
\i  not  a  material  nor  yet  a  phv>ical  being. 
Noihiii;  physical  or  maicrial  can  c\er 
be  a  constituent  element  ot  mind, 
Man  appropriates  the  material  cUss'-nts 
and  usea  them,  but  is  not  used  by 
i  hem.  Tliere  can  be  a  knowing  of  the  toper- 
natural  as  well  as  a  science  or  the  natural,  and 
the  one  is  before  the  otber  In  Importance. 
Tho  ccicnce  ot  the  eu latttiaLural  lK  the  brinjrins: 
to  lib'bt  clearly  tho  spiritual  unity  of  fhe  world 
and  the  explaining  the  Cosmos  by  the  Vjozok 
Ibis  idea  ivai  applied  to  the  planet  as  well  as 
toman,  to  the  woi  Id  of  sensible  as  to  the 
world  of  intelligible  forma  'lite  rule  of  the 
supernatural  order  was  next  applied  to  the 
staU',  then  freely  traced  in  the  frre;.l  events  of 
hirtory  as  tbey  aro  set  forth  Id  tbe  special  In- 
cirmitiooof  Doily  in  various  diF)»cnsationi, 
including  the  legendary  and  Christian  forms 
In  winch  the  Uivlne  Spirit  has  been  traced. 
Its  highc*t  expression  in  hlstoiy  was  held  to 
have  been  manifested  In  and  through  tbe 
Christian  church.  Tbe  ides  of  divinity 
threads  and  aitiQcs  the  annalsof  aolversal  his- 
tory. 

bucb  was  Dr.  Jones'  start- off  yesterday 
morning.  It  was  a  close  statement  to  be 
listened  ti»  on  a  rainy  day,  but  l>r.  Jones  hit* 
upon  to  maoy  profound  things,  thoiurb  be  has 
hardly  tbe  American,  as  distinguished  from 
tbe  Platonic,  way  of  raying  them,  that  his  au- 
dience would  have  been  contented  to  remain 
much  longer  than  Die  limits  of  the  hour's  lee- 
lure,  lie  is  an  original  thinker,  and  has  some- 
thing worth  listening  to  for  tnose  who  have 
studied  IMato,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  »ee 
now  an  American  mind  moves  along  the 
planes  01  Greek  thoiiKDL 

Last  evening  au  excellent  audience  rat  bored 
to  listen  to  the  oodc)il«ioq  of  Mr.  David  A. 
Watson's  exposition  of  tho  "Pbilosopbr  of 
History."  lie  began  by  summlDt;  no  tb* 
poiuts  of  Ihe  previous  loeture.  They  were 
Hated  as  follows:  lint,  man's  Ideal  power 
makes  him  capable  of  historical  developmcoL 
Second,  the  esacDita!  conditions  to  this  .de- 
velopment are  a  national  society  with  Its  sym- 
pathetic circulation,  and  tbe  order  of  civil 
communities  ethically  united  and  motived. 
Tmrd.  the  historic  method  Is  tb«t  of  nations! 
civilizations,  rising  Independently,  each  of 
which  crsays  to  complete  Ihe  course  of  devel- 
opment, but  cannot,  and  decays  after  spend- 
ins  Us  torre.  An  Inquiry  rises  out  of 
tins  third  point.  It  Is  the  question, 
Whitl  limits  ibe  life  of  civilization:'  the 
explanntlon  lies  both  id  law  and  In  fact.  The 
law  is  that  all  which  U  partialis  temporary. 
'1  he  fact  U*  be  iDsUted  ou  U  that  every  civili- 
zation ha*  a  partial  or  special  character.  Mr. 
YVauon's  next  pint  was,  What  successive 
stops  may  he  traced  in  human  development'' 
He  Ditmed  live — tbo  spontaneous,  the  tra- 
ditional, the  absolute,  the  critical  and  tbe 
syDibetic  or  comprehensive.  The  spon- 
taneous Is  the  age  ot  Infaney,  where  every 
natural  object  ha«  its  corrcsponaiDg  em  olio*. 
Thu  i>  ibe  word  making  age.  Tbo  u-adUkwal 
stage  '•  that  where  one  passes  ont 
of  the  new  and  fresh  stags  into  that 
where  customs  reign,  where  the  ancestors 
have  made  Lhe  laws.  The  absolute  siaae  Is 
that  where  the  law-giver  H  sp^rt  from  natore 
and  exists  as  a  spirit,  like  tbe  (<od  of  the  He- 
brews. The  criiics i  stage  Is  tbe  period  of  tbe 
growth  of  science,  or  the  critical  spirit — the 
itomie  stage  In  science  and  the  Individualistic 
stage  In  government  Tbe  synthetic  or  oosa- 
prehfDstve  stage  Is  where  matter  and  spirit 
are  each  recognized  In  their  own  place.  la 
comprehension  there  b  freedom.  Tbe  spirit 
bere  is  neither  aa  oatsida  absolute 
roorely  to  dominate,  nor  a  mere  toside  In- 
dividualistic particular  to  be  at  odds  with 
every  otber,  save  as  a  compromise  U  effected. 
Individualized  toe  svnthatic  spirit  IsstUithe 
true  uolvcrsal,  and  in  every  sou)  has  and 
speaks  an  universal  import.  Authority  en- 
slaves and  liberty  enslaves  wbun  either  Is 
made  sole,  but,  as  spirit  comes  to  Itself,  «- 
subtecihre  and  ohjcoinr  st  once,  to  f.nd  u-etf 
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"ways  in  reisii'ui  with  natural  conditions, 
'  -,t  to  And  Id  Itself  also  universality  and  freo- 
<  ..m  In  one,  the  goal  of  development  is 
reached.  The  answer  to  the  question.  What 
ii  the  end  of  human  development?  u  hero  re- 
ifcaled  aise. 

THE  GGHOORD  SCHOOL 
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"The   Two   Worlds   n\u\   tlie  Two-  ■""* 
told    Consciousness. 


The  lecture  thin  inorniay  was  by  Dt.  H.  K.  June?, 
of  JurtfH'rtlville,  Yin.  It  wu-  in  continuation,  the 
dfcond  in  hi:  eosir>c  r>n  the  "IMatonlc  Philosophy." 
Tliesnhjcol  under  thMiead  wan  "Tbe  Two  World- 
and  the  Twofold  Coiiwrii»unuc-*s." 

1HU  JONES'S  i.EcrunR. 

The  only  ah-olute  primordial  i-  spirit.  Nat'irc  i« 
the  uierr  panoiaiiia  of  the  mi por natural.  Nature  i- 
the  >cruc  uf  the  perpetually  flnftinij  plienomcna  of 
tin-  iiuniateriiil  forces  of  the  nystcui  oftlic  world. 
The  logic  or  orderly  pe'juenc-"  of  the  procc--»c-  of 
tbese  forces  through  endlc.«s  co)uhiau.tioni>  and  de- 
roinbination?,  we  call  phyic-;  and  lhe  oh^crvcil  nnl- 
foruiity  of  thci*e  procci«3ei4  we  call  law>of  nature. 
And  the  limit  aud  detcrujluatluu  of  those  motive-" 
und  their  deflection*  we  call  matter  and  material 
element?. 

Kartli,  watfr,  air  and  fire  are:  hut  they  exist  not  a- 
roiir-titutive,  primordial,  rosinologiral  eleiueut>. 
Tli'-re  are  no  imponderable  ultimate  constituent*  of 
element*  of  uiattcr;  and  there  are  no  ponderable, 
fi.\cd,  ultimate  particle*  or  atoiui  »-ou-titnent  of 
i.:a-se«  or  py-ioin-- of  matter,  either  Leibuilzeaii  or 
Deuiocrltean. 

Again,  liy  wi  II  ascertained  variation1;  of  the  alte*t- 
inyarid  deflecting  uicdla  tlic^o  elf:iie:it>  l«>come  con- 
vtrted  intocuch  other.  Ilv  one  chun^t-hcat  become.- 
electricity,  and  so  on.  Modern  scieuee  justilie-  and 
Mip|>ort»  the  projMiHition  that  there  are  no  pondera- 
ble, fixed,  alternate  |iarik'les  or  atom*  constituent  uf 
iita^scs  or  fiysteiiM  of  matter.  The  secret  ni  matter 
it  well  nigh  divulged  in  the  light  of  natural  «ience. 
It  »■  the  lowe-t  pha>e  of  fiib-tinoe,  the  hi«t  efligy  of 
lorm.  It  j*  a  Fomevvliat.it  is  an  upjiarition.  It  is 
pheiiuwhia1ity.it  is imncntitt.  All  matter, however, 
i-  re -oh  able  into  force.  Tbt-  final  revolution  of  the 
matter  and  the  phv.-l<-«  ol    uuturc  Ik  into  force*. 

All  Ibe  ph>>ies  'and  inalirLilitie-*  of  nnture  nrc, 
therefore,  mete  u*pect-  nf  fe/ce,  produced  by 
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Mutter  iseouibinatiMu-  and tlecniuhinationK and «• 
couibi nations  of  co-ordiiialing  and  rorrelluted  forces 
insnifeM  in  motion.  Seience  reci-truizo*  nature  to 
l/e  tvu1?  y;*~* |  *K»me  ioctmiprchen^ible  |>ower  Id  matt- 
■ifeftution. 
In  tbe 

ANALTM4  OF   NATt'It-iL   SCIF.NCS 
Snatter  ba5  losl  it-  gro-ne*>  and  lias  become  trans- 
parent, thowiiiElhe  motions  of  him  who  work-  in  u- 
sind  around  us.nll>  the  Iakeos  all   tilings   lccoiue   to 
lie,  and  to   be  manifested.     "In   the    UepiDnlng   was 
lhe  Lnymr,  and  the  Logos  ws.«  with  (Jod,  nod  the 
!>igo*  wa>(iod."    All  nature  i-diviuentterance.    Id 
lhe  beginning  it  i-  all  with  <>o>l  and  iu  Ood.      There 
ftii.-uo  primal  mailer  outside  of  him  of  which  be 
fabricated  tbe  material  temple.     It  [n  all    out— birth; 
adumbration  of  Ihe  divine  enercle".   of   the    divine 
thought,  and  the  divine   will.      The   co-called  crea- 
tion, the  genetd*   of   nature,    i-   a  |»erpetnally   fre-b 
» volution  ol    the  centra]   power   of     tbe    universe. 
he 
rrnrFTtiTY  *>f  nati  bal  phenomena 
stl'idc*,  preci-clv  lrfvau'-e   tbisi  Central  l'owor  abide*. 
ill  pbyrio  and  all   materiality  In  were  declaration 
and  driiendctice.  «a\-  I'lato.     tio<l   rctdTed  to  form 
S'oituii  movable  imatteof   eternity  and  out  of  that 
eteiiiiiy  which,  abide*   in  unity   He  .formed  »n  eter- 
fcd  iu.;:gc  on  the  principle  ot    Number*.    To  this  we 
rive  the  H|i|K>llatu>n  of  time.    We  u*e  thcexpre>«*loiM 
H  fat  ,  it  tf,  it  if,H  be;  while   aceonllog  to  truth  the 
term  if   is,  Ik   alone  suitable,   w*s   aud  will    lie  being 
r*pre--inn.<  only   suitable  iu   geni-ralioH,    Tfcere  i- 
one  uhly  eternal   Htilmtaiice    and     tbi-     i.*     predica- 
lisle     rd    the     fU|ferseuMhlc     orders     onlv— Liivin- 
1P. ,   Augel,   Deinun,     Man       cognisable    b\    Intelh- 
nly  id  dialectic  vision.    And  there  i«  ont 
■crated     iumge    of     il,    the    effigy     of     It-* 
,....*.  and  tbb>  t*   Hue   with  itK  content  of   phyides 
a.0'1  t.:ntl»r,  perceived  onh  through  the   lliviue   con- 
T|\anreoI   *en«— organization.     Sir  WlllUin  .lone* 
,  ny:   /'It  will  be  sufncient  hell  to  premise  that  the 
•  mMiicable  tllfbeulnev  altrudir.g   tbe   vulgar  notinu 
i   f  man  rial  inli-taiiee   concerning   whirh    '  we  know 
"/-  t-  onh.that  »e  nothing  know,'   loduceil   many  of 
*■  Whett  amoDK  tin- uuvient"  and  some  of  the  niont 
^  n!i|ibieind  nmoug  the  modernt  to  believe  that  tbe 
■fcule  creation  was  rather  an  energy  than  a  work, 
fy  which  the  l'.tiolie   IIHng  w)m>   is  pre-eot  at  all 
L-.»p.  and  id  all  places  exlilblt*  to  the  minds  of  hts 
b   s.- 1  n re*  a  set  of  perceptions  like  a  wonderful  pic 
.,   v<  or  piece  of  uiuslc.  alwavs  varied,  yet  always 
,*.    llunn.    A   Iboory  this   i<  a-  different'  from  aoy 
1 1  a>  iple  of  aihiM'.ni  aa  tbe  brighten  fDusbloe  differ* 
\    4:i  the  blackest  night." 

e^i*  sold  at«>orl>ed,  one  only  Ileinp  know*, 
,i  all  |XTC«|>tlons  oue  ubnuosuit  Sonrca, 
-me  ev'ry  ob)eci  e-v'rv  moment  flown; 
-  licuce  derive  Ihelr  fore, 
nee  i ■Idueti  learn  tbelr  coarse; 
soli*  and  fading  world*  1  view  ao  more! 
«  onl>  I  perceive;  God  ouly  I  adore." 
|  the  -.■  .t«  of  wKlom  tbls  doctrine  of  aatare  and 
r«i*  hashstd  rectignMlon  aod  aDuouDo«u.fot  Iu 
DClral  and  modern  Uiought.    The  creation, 
uri*of  nature  is  out  a  connaruuated  event, 
ublhueantheui  forever  aodlble  lo  tbt  seat  of 
ii.    Tbe  ouly  abaolote  primordial  antHienoe  U 
Nntore  ta  the  scene  of  the  perpetual!)  shift- 
wnomoaa   of  the   immaterial    forces    of    the 
■c    And  we  see  and  bear  with  what  eyee  nod 
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r:*rv  ne  ornig.  Mind,  sees:  matter  i«  s'-en  by  uiinu. 
Hut  mind  and  matter  are  In  utmost  contrariety. 

They  are  met  nnlike,  as  bclDg  eatily  and  non- 
entity. Community  being  Ulillkes,  uiu-t  he  affected 
by  n  middle  term;  pelf-related  to  and  participant  of 
eueh  of  them.  T*ie  appnntta*  requisite  by  which 
luiod  may  wee  Hinder  Is  the  ere.  And  so  hearing  ann 
tuning  und  quelling  and  feeling  are  mind,  In  cogni- 
tion of  material  properties  by  means  of  peculiar  or- 
gans of  fccu^e.     Through  the  providence  of 

l-HVSICAL    GENERATION 
rind   mntcrinl  corporeality  the  soul  descend."  into  the 
e  of  nature,  and  Into  the  condition-  und  realizii- 
l  of   lhec">incinnsn**s  of    nature  and  of    matter. 

•  ■  'no  worlds,  co  called,  are  constituted,  nn already 
}Kj>tuluted,  of  n.iture.or  Die  nominal  form.*  on  one 
:-ide  of  Uf«  mid  of  essential  form*  on  the  other. 

The  otic  :•  the  e^once,  and  tbc  other  l»  the  linage 
of  it.  11'  f  inner  sensations  are  the  oe;a-lon  and 
etoiilu  id  all  perceptions  of  external  object*.  The 
Hitter  Hcnsaliou?  are  Hie  occasion  and  ground  of  all 
perception  of  smienintural  subjects  or  living  cutl- 
l\p*.  They  are  the  natural  consciousness  und  the 
spiritual  cnim<.'iou,-iie^.  This  capability  for  thwe 
two  com-ciou-ne-ses  i*  deeply  rooted  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  the  soul.  Mau  needs  a  naturul  body 
to  difcern"untural  Ihitigs,  and  a  psychic  Iwdy  to  dl*- 
reru  huptrnutunil  subjects.  The"  sout  feels  and 
think*,  Its  whole  nature  U  compreheaded  fu  this 
duality,    Tbc  geuetis  of  the 

HEUHEW  ORACLES 

Ik  the  genesis  of  the  soul.  A*  there  i-i  one  universe' 
ami  not  two,  ?o  there  is  also  one  wul-sciitleuee,  and 
not  two. 

Every  existing  eutltv  performs  a  universe,  aud  in, 
therefore,  uiicrocoimr.  The  processes  of  the  volun- 
tui  v  energy  of  existing  souli*  are  unto  purposed  de- 
tcrminatio'n  or  limit,  and  unto  return  thence  back 
igain  to  the  source.  In  the  -'Mile  ideals,  the  foun- 
tains ol  all  sensible  thing",  we  behold  beauty,  truth, 
lo\e,  justice,  holiness,  rightcousne-*  in  perfect  re- 
ceptacles not  known  to  earth  and  sense. 

Continuiu?,  the  lecturer  elaborated  briefly  further 
his  theme,  which  he  will  pursue  in  other  lectures. 
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ORE. 

at  the 
kons  be- 
ing present  at  the  HifHde  Chanel,  fife  littU*  chapel 
seems  to  grow  in  its  |,tcasing  effect  as  time  joes  ou. 
There  appears  to  be  a  beauty  about  it  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  eye  of  the  person  beholding  It  for 
the  first  time.  There  arc-not  wanting  eleineirt»(and 
there  are  many  of  them)  5*  render  bright  and  emjoy- 
able  the  association*  that  will  cluster  around  the 
Ire fh  oew  philosophy  hall. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  of  M.  Louis,  delivered  has 
evening  the  third  of  bis  couraa  on  Shakespeare,  rv 
auming  from  Saturday  morring.  Hii  theme  law 
evening  was,  "Principles  of  Characterization  In 
Shakespeare."  We  may  oak  the  question*  D4d 
Shnkerpeare  know  what  he  was  -about?  Did  ke  know 
and  rexkute  the  principles  wblcb  aw  discern  la  him? 
It  1h  dtffiralt  to  anawer.  We  -lavvno  opinion!  enun- 
ciated by  Shakespeare.  We  O-iIy  hare  those  which 
bepptsla  his  characters  themselves.  Other  poets 
have  hands*  down  to  us  their  opinions.  Yet  we  ses 
In  Shakespeare's  writings  some  Indications  that  he 
bad  opinion*  of  philosophy,  and  that  he  was  a 
thinker.  Was  be  a  philosopher?  Was  be  a  philo- 
sophic critic  of  his  own  productions?  Is  a  poet  In 
general  a  arlCLc?  There  are  passages  of  Shakespeare 
indicating  his  knowledge  of  an  ethical  system.  Yet 
It  is  not  ansolufely  necessary  for  him,  as  a  poet,  to 
know  certain  ethical  principles.  Elaborating  the  In- 
quiry as  to  whether  Shakespeare  exhibits  the  con- 
sciousness spoken  of  above,  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon 
"Trullos  and  CreSsidn."  Before  Troy,  the  Greeks  had 
do  leader,  bo  commander  before  the  Trojan  walls.. 
There  was  do  subordination  exhibited.  The  beaut  t  of 
the  passage  is  that  Shakespeare  represents  tbo  ethi- 
cal world  In  a  dramatic  character.  Shakespeare 
shows  tha; 

beabok 
Is  the  ultimate  guide  by  which  we  coordinate  this 
ethical  world,  toe  ultimate  tent  for  the  governing 
principle.  Ulysses  imUts  upon  reason  as  being  the 
essence  of  the  coodact  of  the  war.  The  poet  onl  ver- 
sa Uses  tbe  wUl,~pui*  the  test  to  It.  We  view  the 
Irojan  camp.  SbaU  Helen  be  returned?  The  ethi- 
cal principle  Insists  she  shall  be  returned.  Other*, 
as  Hector  and  more,  Insist  that  she  shall  mot 
be  returned.  Hector  claims  that  value  dwells 
not   In    the    particular    will.      Now    It    la    amaz- 


ing to  see  these  principles  enunciated,  —  to 
behold  thla  nomenclature  at  that  period.  Thane 
things  are  very  strange  to  transpire  In  this  old  Tro- 


jan world.    Did  the  man  who  wrote  these  tblugt  ever 
study    any   of   the  great    thinkers    of   the   world? 
Shakespeare,  however,  mad*  Hector  cite  Aristotle. 
An  anachronism  that  Shakespeare  only  can  make, 
but  w*  see  that  Shakespeare  was 

FAHILLAa  WTTB    AJtlBTOTLX. 

He  had  studied  principles  abstractly  from  the 
great  master  himself.  The  lecturer  discussed  the 
consideration  as  to  bow  much  we  And  In  Shakespeare 
of  the  greatest  ethical  principle,  that  which  nnrker- 
lies  (be  system  of  all  thought.  Ulysses's  a*d  Achillas'* 
conduct  was  analysed.  Ulysses  convinced  tbe  Tro- 
jan leader  that  organisation  was  necessary.  Now, 
where  did  they  learn  their  philosophy  that  man  can- 
not feel  tbat  be  hath  anything  which  be  owns,  but 
by  reflection? 

Ulysses  goes  on:    No  man  to  the  lord  of  any  thing. 


Only  1*  a  human  being  realized  when  be  beboids  bis 
(bought  in  others. 

Shakespeare  arrived  at  the  complete  objectivity  of 
thought. 

But  tbe  greatest  revelation  of  all  U  that  even  In 
these  abstract  principles  Shakespeare  shows 
THE  JtKASLtTIC  CBAJaACTXB. 

He  was  a  poet.  In  Prospero  we  see  tbe  power  of 
the  poet.  The  lecturer  elaborated  tbe  dramatic  fea- 
ture; and  also  dwelt  upon  Miranda  and  Ferdinand, 
tbene  last  as  showing  a  collision  of  Jove. 

Mr.  isomer  consinerwa  toe  quesnot),  is  rue  poet  In 
general  to  be  a  philosopher?  Yes,  within  and  with- 
out him  there  Is  a  necessity.  If  »  poet  U  to  be  a 
true  poet  he  ruu*t  show  as  his  time*  In  their  totality. 
rhilosophy,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  attainments  a 
poet  mast  have.  He  must  not  deal  only  with  ab- 
stract things.  The  whole  sweep  of  mau  u  Included 
In  the  poet;  nil  Is  found  there.  We  can  have  genius 
without  culture,  also,  lturua,  for  exampl*.  We 
read  Burns  for  the  sweet  aroma  of  his  lyrics.  Fbit- 
orophy  may  destroy  the  half-poet,  but  not  tbe  whole- 
poet.  Tbe  vfto/e-poet  transforms  phllosophv,  and 
makes  It  poetic.  Homer  confirms  this,  and  all  great 
poets  of  the  world.  Goethe  has  a  great  advantage 
over  all  other  poets  in  his  stndy  of  philosophy. 
Kant,  Schelling  and  Flchte  were  studied  by  Goethe. 
He  sIiowb  criticism  before  creation.  In  "Wilbelm 
Meister"  weseecrlticbimupon  "Hamlet."  The  poet's 
criticism  ends  in  the  form  of  hnaf  ination;  be  is  the 
pint,  after  all.  Tbe  lecturer  dwelt  upoo  thelthree 
great  per^oos  in  tbe  ShAkesperian  drama:  the  moral, 
tbe  institutional,  and  tbe  negative. 

Air.  Snider  defined  clearly 

TUE  TRAGIC  CBABACTEtt. 

By  it  we  mean  not  only  the  result  of  Heath  coming 
in,  but  Its  occurrence  as  a  necessity. 

The  tragic  individual  luust  be  tbe  bearer  of  a  great 
principle;  he  must  adhere  to  It  with  sneu  obstinacy 
that  '/'.at  ft  only  can  make  him  release  hi*  hold.  Bat 
it  is  Decesi>ary  that  there  be  another  ba dividual 
eunally  tenacious.  Neither  one  Is  wholly  right,  nor 
wholly  wrong. 

TIitc  most  also  be  an  inner  conflict  —  with  the  In- 
dividual himself.  Deatn  ODly  is  the  fate  of  tragedy. 
You  nm-t  place  yourself  in  harmony  with  tbe  ethical 
principle,  or  else  perish.  Now,  is  there  any  mtdia- 
tioti  in  tragedy?  This,  of  course,  to  only  through  re- 
pentance, contrition.    The  lecturer  discussed 

TUB  COUiC  CHARACTER. 

ThlsFeizesan  absurd  principle.  He  may  seise  so 
ethical  principle,  but  he  cannot  carry  It  out.  We 
laugh  at  him.  Among  the  great  variety  of  comic 
characters  there  are  those  of  situation,  and  those  of 
character  or  insight.  Mistaken  Identity  was  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  two  ways  of  producing  It— <1)  by 
resemblance,  and  (2)  by  disguise.  Several  plays 
occur  v.  herein  we  have  natural  reeemblauce,  and  In 
tbe  "Taming  of  tbe  Shrew"  tour  disguises- occur. 
In  the  comic  character  we  often  see  the  man  respon- 
sible. He  may  show  a  foibls.  But  the  laugh  comes 
iu  as  a  punishment  to  him.  There  Is  again  (1)  tbe 
involuntary  comic  character.  Tbe  Individual  ought 
to  know  better,  but  he  does  not.  This  is  not  an 
absolutely  free  comic  condition.  Then  (2)  we  have 
the  voluntary.  Thle  Is  important  In  tbe  clown.  The 
comic  character  knows  thai  he  Is  comic;  more,  he 
intends  to  be.  In  "Twelfth  Night"  all  these  charac- 
ters are  combined.  The  lecturer  reserved  for  tbe 
next  lecture  the  consideration  of  tbe  drama. 
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Outlines  ot  Remarkable  Lectures 
at  Concord. 


The  Mystic  Way  of  Tracing 
l>i\    llarrlw    fteeklnr    First 


Prlnelnles  In  Philosophy. 


Twc/llctures  sldny  nt*tjl  scVooTof  philoso- 
phy orcrsil  the  unpiUcau  properly  receive  and 
digeBt,  but  the  arrangement  1*  such  tbat  the 
severer  studies  are  sandwiched  In  between 
lighter  lectures,  and  no  one  is  too  severely 
taxed.  The  Shakespearean  lecture*  of  air. 
Denton  J.  Snider  bare  been  specially  attrac- 
tive. Himself  oue  of  the  ranct  philosophic  and 
original  of  tbc  critics  of  the  great  dramatist, 
be  h.-\i  spared  no  pains  to  present  in  these  lec- 
tures the  distinguishing  features  of  bis  systena. 
A  word  must  be  said  about  bis  second  lecture, 
which  was  glren  last  Saturday  morning.  Ills 
subject  was  "The  Sbakespeareaa  World." 
wblcb  he  Interpreted  as  the  ethical  world  in 
which  tbo  Omnia  moves.  Jn  this  world  ibere 
were  two  grand  divisions,  tbe  inslini- 
lional  and  the  moral.  Justltntlons,  in  Mr. 
Snider';,  view,  arc  the  creation  of  ibo  human 
reason,  and  only  through  them  cat)  ibe  Indi- 
vidual reach  out  to  the  unlTeraal  life.  The 
two  chief  Institutional  ptlnclplos  In  Shakes- 
pea  re's  drama  oro  tbo  family  aud  tbe  slate, 
i ho  family  in  the  legendary,  tbo  siaio  in  tbe 
historical  pieces.  Each  within  Itself  Is  capable 
of  many  phases,  and  furnishes  tha  oollkwoa 
necessary  for  all  dramatlo  activity.  Tbe 
family  begins  with  the  loro  ot  man  aad 
womau,  develop*  into  the  ralatKMs  of  husband 
and  wife,  issues  Into  the  sequence  of  parent 


and  child,  and  finally  comes  to  the  relation  of 
mother*  and  sutlers,  wltb  their  manifold  com- 
plications. 

TUlt  OT7IEB   POUU   OF   LOTS 

Is  where  sex  and  blood  sink  down  Into  Indif- 
fereDt  elemeota,  as  In  the  ease  of  friend  ship. 
The  state,  in  secoxlar  justice,  may  coUhl* 
with  the  entire  realm  of  the  family  In  any 
sintrle  one  of  its  manifestations.  Iu  Internal 
collision  is  Men  in  tbe  phenomenon  of  point- 
csl  parties.  Iu  external  collision  w  ins  can* 
of  war  with  another  sute.  Two  other  ethical 
forces,  property  and  the  church,  have  to  do 
with  Shakespeare's  ethical  world.  The  moral 
element  U  in  the  ethical  realm,  bnt  is  not 
strong  In  Shakespeare,  or,  ratbar.  Is  largely 
exhibited  In  a  negative  phase.  All  of  tbe«e 
points  were  abundantly  illustrated  from  tbe 
various  plsyn. 

Mr.  Haider's  third  lecture  was  on  "The 
Principles  of  CharacterUaUon  la  ^bakea- 
peara."  In  tbo  preceding  lecture  Ibe  rrlD 
eiplesof  tbo  oth seal  world  tad  boon  laid  down  ; 

'now  ihesi:  abstract  ideas  pa;s  Into  livrng  real- 
ity through  dramaiic  characterization.  Cine  or 
more  ethical  principle*  inscs  pnssnssion  of  the 
iudivitual  and  become;  the  main  eirnn?  of  all 
Ins  actions.  Mr.  Snider  spent  considerable 
i:me  In  analyzing  the  psychological  element  iu 
cbaiacier  in  Shakespeare's  marvellous  delino- 
itions,  and  answered  the  qu«  etion,  Did 
rhakespcare  know  the  ethical  t-vtiem  hero 
jorrra^ed.  affirmatively,  bv  reading  extrsru 
pr.tin  "lYullus  and  Cr^sida,"  in  which   play  Is 

a  character,  l.'lvsses,  who  circs  an  acconui    of 
tins  ethical  world;  an  i 
ih.nt\yc  infer  shakcipi 
IihiI  iu 

sandwiched  In  between  Mr.  Snider's  two 
lectures  was  l>r.  Jodc.-'  i-rcond  lecture  ou 
"The  Two  Worlds  and  the  twofold  Conscio.u* 
lies*,"  a  development  of  lh«*  doctrine  of  the 
Hipcrnatiira)  a*  applied  to  historical  aDd  cur- 
rent life. 

Yciterdav  morninjr  T»rv,  XV,  II.  Chan- 
ninpgave  his  second  lecliirL- m  the  course  on 
"Oriental  and  Mystical  I'lnlosopby."  It  was  a 
hrillmnt  BDd  peneiraliu^'  fkcich  of  the  unity 
and  linrnwtiy  of  the  tin  mc  life  in  man,  as 
(r-ired  in  all  the  crcat  r^lidions  of  the  World. 
tit.  called  this  movement  of  religion  in 
bumituJtY  spiral— that  is, 

EVT.K   RKTL'KMNG  TO   ITSEf.l", 

and  yet  always  returning  »t  a  higher  point 
This  world,  iu  its  innermost  essence,  is  a  series 
of  terms  whose  movement  is  like  the  uoinadi 
of  Leibnitz.  Thtrc  is  uodealli  in  the  world,  hue 
rather  the  constant  process  of  change  Here  we 
reach  a  mystery  w  .■  cuunut  tolve;  here  Is  the 
open  secret  of  the  universe;  nndGuu  ij  the  r«nl 
substance.  This  universe  taints  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  Fuirltual  universe  within  it;  a 
universe  where,  mentally, we  can  separate  our- 
selves into  otherness  thai'  ourselves.  We  are 
burn  into  tbe  material  that  we  may  reenter 
into  tbe  spiritual  uni Terse  Mr.  tbanning 
here  referred  at  some  Kngtb  to  lltuhez, 
liall.incbc  and  Piene  Lcroux  :is  rrcneb 
writers  who  bad  pcneirutcd  further 
than  others  In  shewinc  man's  '  m- 
latlon  to  pre* \istence  and  man*'  life  In  the 
world,  his  absorption  ol  self  in  the  life  of  hu> 
mniuty.  This  is  the  law  of  life  aDd  brings  us 
into  the  Tery  centre  of  spiritual  be;n?.  He 
quoted  Emerson  qb  saying,  with  reference  to 
this  ideal  world  of  spiritual  Intulll.zvoce: 
"Every  boul  has  an  open  se^-froot,"  and  then 
went  on  to  show  tbe  spirit  In  wbich  the  three- 
fold One  niantfetu  himself  in  our  ILfe.  The 
flret  6tAj;c  wab  in  I^gypt,  where  sun  worship, 
the  nnstic  doctrine  that  Amnion— me  ua- 
kuown— revcah.  blm=clf  in  the  sun,  was  belu 
to  be  tbe  explanation  of  the  life  of  Lhe  uni- 
verse. Tills  rnyib  was  developed  in  ujiner, 
lower  s.Dil  middle  Egypt,  in  tlie  (.isirian  vror- 
ship,  a  lunalnouE  tTBtcm,  whose  Mliook  of  the 
L>«td"  discloses  tlie  birth  into  life,  and  wbo&e 
symbols  prefigured  the  virgin  mother  aud  tbo 
cross.  The  Eccotid  stare  of  religion  Is  traced 
in  China.  Tbc  iirst  religion  here  Is  Tno-ism. 
.tnd  next  comes  Confucianism.  Hero  tbe  first 
idea  la  unity,  then  trinity  In  unity.  Tno-ism 
came  from  the  West,  from  central  A'lo.  1'be 
religion  of  India  came  from  tbe  North.  Each 
have  ibo  came  sarred  name  for  God  which  the 
Israeli  tea  had— \  ahveb.  Tac-iim  means  tbo 
liiuhQ"  of  the  wsy,  and  addressee  luclf  to  the 
purerl  and  profouodost  principle  in  philo- 
sophical history.  It  bad  tno  same  object 
wbich  this  Concord  school  aims  at.  The 
founder  or  Ta.rism  sought  for  tbo  One:  so  aid 
1'ythagoras;  so  have  others,  and  all  have 
found  the  Crst  principle  In   the  Oue.    It  Is  tbe 

MOUAL  OR   ETHICAL   Pit  I  NCI  FIJI 

that  saves  ynu  from  losing  yourself  in  tbe 
mys'.ic  One  which  is  the  (rrcat  danger  with  all 
innnci.  'J  he  whole  Oriental  movement  is 
triple.  It  Is  first  Kgypt,  then  China,  then 
InuiiL  Hero  tbo  flrtt  principle  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Max  Muller  as  the  sack,  one  ete> 
meat  in  the  outer  world  parsing  Into  another, 
and  the  process  being  repeated  again  and 
oguln.  until  you  reach  the  inner  cavity,  which 
U  outy  the  empty  sack— the  meaning  being 
that  tlie  first  principle  is  nothing  evident  to 
the  Fcn&eB.  Yet  Mr.  CbjnDing  claimed 
that  the  Indlno  phllosophv,  while  strongly 
pimUiciMic,  did  not  entirely  lobe  self  or 
pcrsoDolllv.  If  there  was  a  complement, 
this  was  found  among  tkc  P.irsccs  of  Central 
Asia.  They  did  not  lolu  themselves  in  their- 
philosophy  of  scli-BHiiiiiiioiioii,  but  believed 
in  acuoo  and  dcveloned  individual  character. 
litre,  then,  ha-*  been  a  crcat  triple  moteuient, 
(he  one  following  tho  other,  aud  each  prepar- 
inc  the  way  for  the  great  Christian  system. 
Mr.  Cbnnning  hod  Intended  lo  trace  this  spiral 
movement  in  t. recce,  id  Itoroe,  1q  the  Alcxau- 
'.iri.iu  l'latnnlatu,  in  do  early  fathers  aud 
id  tbo  works  of  tho  schoolmen,  but 
was  compelled,  for  want  of  time,  to  hurry  to 
bit  coDclus ions,  which  wero,  first,  tho  )u>tltl- 
ciiion  of  mystiul-m  whoa  it  iUn  .  Dot  loso 
Itself  id  DHtio'nal  pautneism,  and,  fCcood,  this 
realm  of  thought,  this  universal  law.  by  beau- 
tiful use,  lends  us  out  of  pantheism  Into  (ho 
lifoof  the  universal  Ond.  All  true  relixion 
comes  out  of  this  mystic  depth,  t.ud  uses 
these  depth-,  to  raise  us  to  (he  htavens. 
Tho  lecture  was  odo  of  tbe  richest  btato- 


mcDts  of  tbe  progress  id  the  world  which  hat 
yet  bc-en  made  ac  the  Concord  i-chool,  aud 
drew  out  strong  and  vital  remark*  from  Mr. 
A! Cl.ii,  who  was  at  hh  be«t,  and  from  Dr-  liar- 
ris  ai:o,  who  aiieiupued*o complete  Mx.  Chan- 
otDg's  thought. 

I  j*st  evening  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  gare  bis 
tccond  lecture,  the  subject  beliig: 

"riBST  MtlNCJFLLS  IN   l'UILOSOrnT." 

He  6aid  In  tub-iamc  At  the  first  lectore  It 
w.ie 'onsldered  ho*v  philosophic  knowing  dif- 
fer? from  ord. nary  reflection,  r'blioiophy  at- 
itmuts  to  reduce  ail  principles  Of  (he  world  to 
oue,  and  ttluwhoweverytbiDg  nrisea  from  this 
one  prir.ciplo,  and  how  ercrvtbiDg  rcturus 
1d:o  it  again,  'lucre  have  been  many  prin- 
ciples set  up  as  Drst  principles.  The  first 
Orcek  puiloiopher,  Thales,  found  water  at  the 
llr-t  principle;  llernchtus.  Are:  rarnunides, 
being;  Anuiauorai-,  reason,  or  mind;  Socrates, 
the  good ;  Anttutle,  the  active  rea.-on ; 
l.cibniu,  the  self- representing  moDad; 
r'tchte,  tbe  rgc;  Schilliug,  the  indif- 
ference of  the  objective  aod  subjective; 
Hegel,  the  idea  defined  as  self-con- 
scious being.  The  requisite  lntellcctunl  stand- 
point for  philosophic  investigation  implies  the 
perception  that  tbc  Itung-  of  (be  world  sjo 
uot  soflleieDt  f^r  trtcmselve*,  that  they  rtro 
dependent.  Depvndeuce  fcigol/les  a  defect  in 
CilstCDCO— a  -o  .ethlng  nolsufticicntforittcin 
it  has  us  beiog  in  anotuer,  sod  Is  to  be  ex- 
plained through  that  other.  Dcivendouce  t^tts 
reduces  multlpli'lty  to  unity,  r  or  tbe  depen- 
dent being  la  00c  with  tbc  belug  ou  which  it 
depend?.  It  is  understood  that  all  matter 
poseestes  weiprit— that  Is,  It  is  attracted  to 
eomc  centre  beyond  itself.  In  this  it  expresses 
lis  dependence.  The  law  of  uaiveital 
attraction  stales  the  rmtty  of  tho  ma- 
terial world,  tbat  every  material  body  de- 
pends on  every  other.  "Jf  gravitv  would  ex* 
plain  mind,  gravity  might  be  set  ub  as  n  philo- 
sophic first  principle.  Inasmuch  as  philoso- 
phy reduces  tbe  multiplicity  of  the  world  to 
unity,  showing  how  all  things  are  derived 
from  a'flrst  principle,  and  bow  tbe  first  prin- 
ciple operates  changes  id  the  world,  philoso- 
phy mnst  have  a  method  of  exhibiting  the 
necessity  of  this  origin  of  all  thlnn  aod  thelr 
dcstir.y.  If  the  method  is  an  r.rbitrary  one. 
proceeding  oy  mere  insertions,  it  a  a  dogmatic 
method,  li  U  ebows  tbe  inherent  nece/sity  of 
this  origin  and  dee'iny,  it  Is  called  dialectical. 
The  application  of  method  to  a  philosophical 
prmciple  results  Id  the  formation  of  a  svrtera. 
PDdowmhy,  in  contradistinction  from  all  oilier 
kinds  of  knowtne,  is  par  fT'-H-ricc  n  ■nemntio, 
knovring  berno^e  it  uLtcmpts  to  show 

O^E  TTVIIEAD  LN   ALL   EU3Tr5CE, 

one  origin  and  one  floal  pnrpoA«,  tho  flrft 
prtDcipio  In  its  relatious  to  all.  Althou|h 
many  f.rst  prtnci]de^.  bet  np  by  philosophers, 
are  11. adequate  to  cxpluin  all  thiog-v  yet  the 
attempt  to  explain  tlie  world  b~  (Xsin  pre- 
suj^.^sos  the  very  highest  and  mivt  adcju*ia 
LJci  priix.^k.     XlcUCO  all  puilo&Oj^Ulcj.   uQt;. 

evsr  imperfect,  assist  In  nndentandlat  Use 
true  philosophy.    All  Inadoqaata  flrat  prino- 

files  explain  the  world  to  sosae  catcnt,  and 
heir  study  assists  the  student  of  philosophy 
In  grasping  (he  prtaciplo  which  is  artenae-te 
lor  an  explanation.  Thane  «ra  amae  oe  sjasj 
-mtngfl  wmen  say  on;  principle  piwasjinsjsV" 
s  First,  tbat  all  things  art*e  from  orthsoayb  the 
activity  of  that  first  principle,  tc-fona,  thai 
tbe  iDdiridaahty  of  these  things  boowwtsa 
modified  and  gives  place  to  other  IrvdtTtanaljty 
by  Dieani  of  the  same  self  activity  of  tbe  kM 
principle,  third,  thst  tbe  flrat  principle  Is  tha 
self  ac'ive,  self-dctermlniiit  eTls,ia  and  flaial 
T)nrj>03e  Of  IhO  things  of  jrje  jfwld;  t******! 
that  sucil  Belt-acuvity  on  ibe  pari  «f  the 
first  principle  Is  a  proceea  sjf  self- 
reaiirstlon  always  complete,  always  in  opera- 
tloo,  without  in-  -aese  ->r  decrease  ef  progrcas 
as  regards  the  f  nt  j«rSocipks  itself;  Aha,  that 
within  tbe  first  principle  ibere  w  a  rearaa  %€ 
becoming  regardea  solely  rroia  iftaster-slpotai 
ot  the  particular  cxitteacAs  that  arise  from  tu 
actrrltv,  so  that  all  grades  of  dep'asksat  be 
Ings  exist  at  sU  times,  and  oonthsuany  as  si  ad 
from  the  Imperfect  toward  the  perfect.  Per- 
fection ha  being  ronslsis  to  the  drgraa  of  saif- 
acttviry,  and,  oonsequcntly.  of  Indtf  STiOasa, 
which  a  hetog  pc:e^ses.  Throojh  the  se*f- 
activlty  which  arises  us  tha  blgwar  or- 
der 01  created  bcinci,  tbty  asceasi  kiu 
the  Imssre  of  tbe  first  principle  sad 
boo'-mo  reflect  Ions  of  il  This  thought  we* 
unfolded,  so  as  to  show  how  a  world  01  flolia 
belnjrs  can  exist  in  conjunction  with  an  abeo- 
inie  beina,  ana  can  realize  the  position  of  frav 
will  and  iadoi>cudence  through  asceodtng  into 
tbe  Imagn  of  (he  Drst  prlaclpbi, 

The  attendanco  at  tbe  lectures  Isdallvrav 
cressing.  There  were  few  vacant  aoats  Isi  thsj 
lllllilde  r.bapel  yestarday.  The  women  still 
outnumber  the  men,  and  are  a  reaaarksbla 
company  of  Ihouahtful,  cujUvated,  but  nol 
strong-mlDded  persona. 


Bos.    Trarallor 
July  21,    1880 
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The  AiATevl!.  'aud  rW/tsfllfTiiuit^  The  sou] 
ih  .-.If-fi'i-cK'""  -*'i  the  </il  -i."  fClf-fteienmutiil. 
Ami  IlK'M-  two-f^bll  fi.ijM-^ou^iif'Wiyi.lKeif-ik'ter- 
n<iiii.tiu)i— ice  tJ.fTtwo  factor*  of  liulii;t>«^fi-i'onnli(v. 
Mln>  wit  arc.  and  fire  seated  infolded  in  the  iu- 
licniiost  advtum  of  (he  eternal  nbv-m  of  (lie  f-oul. 
Ami  tliev  exist  under  *ni)im>icd  \ariolv  uf  limita- 
li.  ns  and  condition:-.  Tue^e  powers  deep  m  the  hn- 
ii;:m  inlaid.  Jletoe*  o-.'l  tli'tinguHi  him-elt  from 
iLt-  objective  world  in  genera)  or  in  particular. 

'l)iedi>tinet:uu  Iwlwccn  »uli  ami  nature  U  the  in- 
dividu.il  conM-ioiisnep;!.  ]t  i.»  but  partial  evolution,— 
Die  iir>l  ittrii  in  the  evolution  of  con*cicu-ues-,  per- 
sonal and  complete.  !>...-  tliio  «1« -r*  e  ot  eou-ciuii- 
m-cr.  lake,  its  ri-c  in  tin  -rial,  or  m  nature  without? 
Is  it  an  isolation  out  of  the  r-oul  of  what  was  in  it, 
or  an  evolution  out  of  nature  ol  what  wa«  in  it.' 

liulniilual  eoii-cinusm  -  is  a  mw>un:  of  self-con- 
>cioii-nc-s,  uini  eoitsciou.-iica*  eumiot  have  its  spring 
unci  j»'ene>ii>  from  niiconM-jousno  <.  This  new  de- 
\chpineiit  i-cleurl\  of  n  J  liferent  yenu-  from  outer 
nature,  ami  is  an  evolution  Jrom  within  the  abysm 
of  the  foul,  out  of  wlmt  was-  already  iu  tbosdul. 

lu  the  fir-t  Mage  of  the 

EYOM'TIOX  OF    bELFCONRCIOUSNESS, 

or  personal  cnin<ciou?res*,  id  this  stage  called  Indi- 
vidual ecmwionsnesR,  the  content  of  the  conseious- 
Uf>,-  is  self  and  the  outer  World.  And  these  two 
Mdncwhal,  with  Uicir  relations  and  correlations 
and  intemencudeueies,  constituic  the  entire  content 
of  the  uatural  or  iudiyjdual  con-clousnew;  or  the 
natural  man  with  his  affection*  m.d  thoughts,  aud 
deed*.  Now  wbi:i.ce  cninc  he,  prubablj?  Ii  he  a 
)>artial  evolution  out  of  the  eternal  -oulv  or,  is  he  s, 
uiiikc-up  frnni  without,  a  port  of  compueitioD 
and  arrangement  of  material  atoms  or  essen- 
ccs?  Ik  he  an  eternal  form,  exhibiting  himself 
so  f»r  hi  part  only?  Or,  ht  be  the  ephemeral  phen- 
omenon of  temporal,  material  compilation?  la  he  an 
eternal  form  manifest  in  generic  uiotiou,  and  essen- 
tiullv  eternal  and  of  the  eternal  order*?  or,  iu  he  of 
me  umij>orai  oraerrs 

lf  the  latter,  then  taunt  be  perforin  the  feat  of 
trannit  across  the  line  of  species,  in  order  to  become 
immoital.  Eternal,  be  cannot  ever  be  or  become, 
for  uDii]  lately  he  was  not.  So  far  now,  be  Is  morel; 
comcious  ef  self  and  nature,  and  their  relatiooa  to 
each  other;  and,  ho,  uocoueclous  of  any  third  some- 
what. Then  ib  he  limited  to  these  In  lili  knowledge 
and  realisations,— then  is  he  entombed  in  nature.  Id 
the  tablets  of  sense  are  the  only  reflections,  and  these 
arc  .-cnsiblc  only.  The  natural  man  U  above,  ever 
was  above  nature,  and  descendetb  Into  Its  sphere  by 
means  of  the  Frovidcuce  of  natural  generation*  Dot 
the  soul,  in 

It  EKE   INDIVIDUAL  CONHCIOrSNEM, 

in  mere  consciousness  of  self  and  the  onter  world 
and  their  inter-relations,  is  destined,  In  the  econo- 
mies and  en  da  of  the  system,  to  realize  the  evolution 
of  anotherfnetor  in  consciousness;  aad  that  t»  the 
perception  and  distinction  of  a  third  somewhat — a 
true  third  genus,  from  which  the  self  and  the  onter 
world  depend  as  their  jprimal  substance  and  cause. 

And,  an  the  prior  reflection  of  trie  world  is  from 
without— a  mi  rape  from  the  physical  scnsorlam — *o 
is  t  his  reflection  from  within  a  mirage  of  the  primal 
elorle*  from  the  psychic  ^ensorinm  of  the  psychic 
body.  In  this  realization  the  soul  is  in  complete  or 
person:.!  self-con (-eiousu ess.  This  consciousness  baa 
lor  it*  content  the  three  universal:  self,  and  the 
world,  and  God,  or  the  ultimate  Substance  and 
Cans*. 

Says  Plato:  "Whom,  theD,  of  the  gods  in  heaven 
can  yon  assign  as  the  cause  of  thin— that  Right  makes 
our  eight  to  sec,  aud  visible  objects  to  tie  seen?  The 
tuv.  JK>es  not  sight,  then,  derive  its  nature  through 
its  relation' to  this  god? 

"How?  The  sifj/a  is  not  the  snn,  nor  It  that  the 
sun  in  which  sight  is  engendered,  which  we  call  the 
eye.  But  vet,  methiuks,  this  at  least  of  all  the  organs 
of  sense  is  most  suvlUt.  .  .  Is  not  the  nun,  then, 
though  not  sight  iisc-r,  but  the  principle  thereof. 
Been!))-  sight  itself?  Yes.  That  suid  I,  he  adored, 
ii  what  I  called 

THE  OFFSPRING   OF  TFtE    GOOD, 

which  the  good  generates,  analogous  to  itself."  And 
what  that  is  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence,  with  refer- 
ence to  intellect,  that  the  sun  "is  in  the  visible  world 
with  reference  to  night  and  visible  things.  Ton 
are  aware  that  the  eyes,  when  directed  toward* 
objects  whose  colors  are  no  longer  visible  by  the 
light  of  day,  but  hy  the  glimmerings  of  the  night, 
grow  dim  and  appear  almost  blind,  as  If  they  bad  In 
them  no  pure  vision,  hut  when  they  torn  to  object* 
which  the.  sud  illuminate*.,  then  they  tee  clearly, 
and  in  those  very  eyes  there  now  appear*  vision. 
Understand  the  same,  then,  lu  be  the  ca.-e  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tout. 

When  it  firmly  adheres  to  what  Ii  eu'ljrhteaed  by 
Truth  and  very  Being,  then  it  understand*  and 
known  Jt  and  appears  to  po*s«*s  Intellect.  .  .  . 
That  which  Imparls  the  light  of  truth  to  what  hi 
Know  o,  aud  dispense*  the  faculty  of  knowlug  to  him 
who  knows  (a-*  the  sum  to  the  eye),  you  may  call  the 
Idea  of  The  Good,  and  the  principle  (the  aource) 
of  science  and  truth,  a*  known  through  Intellect. 
Aud  as  both  these— knowledge  and  truth— are  so 
hmntlful  you  will  he  right  fnthinkiiig  that  the  good 
(their  source)  Is  something  different,  and  still  wore 
beautiful  (ban  these."    And  further 

WE  AHETAl'GHT  IiV  PLATO 

thai:  "Wemuy  say  as  to  things  cognizable  by  the  lo- 
telleel  that  they  become  not  only  cognizable  from  tu© 
good,  hy  which  they  are  known,  but  likewise  that 
their  being  and  essence  are  thence  derived;  while 
the  Good  i/a-7/"  i»  not  es-.-nee,  hut  bevond  e*Mnce, 
and  superior  to  lioth  in  dignity  and  nower."  Here 
Glancun,  heartily  laughing,  Paid,  "Hy  AjmMo,  here 
is  u  marvelous  'Transcendentalism! Under- 
stand, then,  (says  Plato)  that  we  allege  thereto  be 
two.  (The  Good  and  the  Sun):  ruling;  the  one,  over 
the  Intelligible  genus  and  place,  and  (lie  other  over 
the  visible  world.  You  understand,  tlieu,  tbe-e  two 
descriptions  ot  Being;  the  Intelligible  and  the  Tiai- 
hlo. 

The  eye,  of  all  the  orgnns  of  the  body,  U  most  like 
the  sun.  And  in  the  tout  tticre  must  be  the  iinod, 
the  celestial  tun.  And  there  mast  be  the  psychic 
organ,  the  eye  of  the  mouI;  and  this  must  be  moat 
like  that  celestial  fountain.  Tne  sun  of  nature  not 
only  gtvelh  light  to  thi-  I. Is  order  of  aeasiblee, 
over  which  he  rule*,  but  he  also  gives  gmt ration. 
The  soul  doen  not  spring  from  beneath,  hot  from 
abort.  The  sun  depends  not  from  the  planets,  bat  the 
planets  from  the  tun.  And  ,o  the  Intelligible  sphere 
Ot  the  world  dejwuds  not  from  beneath,— It  depend* 
not  from  the  natural,  but  the  natural  from  the 
npiritual. 

And  so  man— demon,  angel— the  aelf-3on*eioas, 
self -reflecting  and  self-deteruifnlng  and  entity  that 
thinks  and  feels,  and  is  self-moved,  and  moved  npoo 
und  in  mutter,  Is  not  a  material  being,  nor  a  physical 
being,  l'hyslca  and  matter,  sensible*,  all  hta  nbor- 
dlnates,— hin  means  and  instrument*  in  tltna.    He  up 


eternal  in  his  Creutor  now.  In  Him  he  livee  and 
moves,  and  has  bis  being.  The  sonlalwavt  U, always 
xistt.    It  is  an  tttntal  form,  and  therefore  bears  tn 

its  ovrs  AtiYSM 
Its  own  fortunes. 

riuto's  method  maybe   said   to  be,  in   lu  ground 

^^11^1  pie,  psychological.  He  begin*  with  the  tout. 
lis  discourse  is  with  the  Mini,  r  urthej,  we  may  say, 
that  the  reminiscent  soul  Is  Socratee  before  to* 
oracle.  5m>c rates,  reminiscent  and  hence  knowing,  la 
the  soul  uj  spiritual  consciousness.  Tba  Socratea,  hi 
the  light  ot  inspiration  and  niadom,  estimate*  all 
human. 


selves  to  be  in  possession  of  wisdom.    Aad  he  re- 
ports:   "The  god,  O  Atbenlans,app«an  tobe  really 
wise  and  to  mean  thia  by  bis  oracle, — that  himaa 
wisdom  is  worth  little  or  nothing." 
Historically,  here  W 

THE   OBGAH  OP  THE   FATBEBS, 

and  the  oracles,  and  the  reason  and  grovtnd  of  tto 
Church.  In  this  Is  fosmUlued  that  mod  dlvlate* 
of  the  mental  powers.  Plato  nttars  the  exy  of  tfc* 
conscience:    "O,  Athenians,  (and  I  might  say,  O, 

—  rihi" 


$,)  I  honor,  I  love  yon;  bat  I  shall  obey 
Cod  rather  than  yon.  As  long  as  1  breath* 
and  am  able  I  shall  not  cease  exhorting  aa4 
warning,  saying  to  any  one  I  meet,  O  best  of  if, 
seeing  you  are  au  Athenian  (I  may  say  an  Asaerkam), 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  careful  for  richer. 
Care  "not  but  for  wisdom  and  truth  and  for 
yonr  sotiJ,  how  it  may  be  made  moat  perfect."  < 

Again,  says  Plato:  "I  go  about  doing  nothing  eJaej 
than  persuading  you,  both  young  and  old,  to  tax*  mm 
care  either  lor  the  body  or  for  riches,  prior  to  or  sjp 
much  as  for  the  tout. 

The  grano  division*  of  the  Church  and  too  Shahs 
were  dwelt  open  by  the  learned  lecturer,  as  they  are 
taught  by  Plato. 

THE  SOUL  If    XTKEKAX. 
It  exists  always.    The  soul  sees.    It  sees  sensible*  oy 

|n can?  of  a  spiritual  eye,  in  celestial  eight.  The  soul 
f.~  a  relf-conscious,  self-determining,  self-reflecting 
(entity;  related  to  nature,  related  to  God,  and 
kclf-related.  And  therefore  It  has  for  Its  conscious 
k-ontent  Nature,  Self  and  God.  And  so  the  truths 
lof  all  things  that  exist  are  In  the  sonl.  And  so  the 
konl  is  microcosm ic.  The  analysis  and  exposition  of 
thi?  content  is  the  whole  aim  and  endeavor  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  The  objects,  the  processes,  the 
faculties  and  the  nomenclatures  of  the  subdivisions 
at  d  details  comprehended  in  this  unity,  the  foul, 
we  cannot  now  further  pursue  In  this  lecture, 
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THE         PHlXOSOPnV        SCHOOL        AT 

CONCORD, 


There  has  undoubtedly  been  for  years  much 
questioning,  to  say  the  least,  about  the  use 
of  Transcendentalism.  In  fac-t,  much  indif- 
ference, much  exposition,  and  even  comid- 
erabto/r-ridjcule  (iyts  confronted  the  school 
of  thojjgyt  >V*vATvliich|  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott 
has  Veui)  long  a  'leading  representative. 
The  publicyfeus  very  widely  assigned  to  the 
trfliJscencienSalists,  ,/ba  place  of  radicals  and 
visionaries,  of"'  imprisVtJcables  and  dreamers 
"AVhat  will   t he.se. ilrclmers   say?''     Mr.  Alcott 


ith  some  of  the 

way  cucoun- 

oliigoiflst  ajdta- 

Tt1so^>romineut 

ft  Is  ever  a  curi- 


atid  his  co-workers  lT5ve  njj 
same  velieineucc  of  prejnd 
tcieiter^Iolitics  by  the  c:ui| 
toi-s.  ^rni;  ot;; 
iu  the  aJTi-sVtifiif-^tatioD. 
ous,  if  HwaJ's  dillicult,  study  to  watch  the  for- 
tunes of*  schools,  of,  tenets,  of  religious,  of  par- 
ties nnd*of  pbilosiijiiics-  Ai<fl  it  is  no  less  in- 
tenslin^(.iiib>enfe  stw  liibuiy  And  reflectinyly 
the  t'oursdjii^d'tfisfery  of*pnnlJr  opinion. 

Fur  souk?  reason  Vie  t.'«ncdrd  "Khrf*so\)liy,  as 
we  shall  call  it,  octVies  uiidoubtdiUy  a'positioa 
ttwlsiy  not  the  RaiiC  as  that  assigned  to  it  in 
years  gone  by.  \Yc  say  it  occttpips  u  different  n>->- 

silion.  Via  do  not  herearnnu  whether  ttauscen- 
dejitalisin  has  changed  its  ground;  whether  the 
ptiliii:'  has  eonJC  to  he  mure  under  the  iufluen-je 
of  the  teaching  of  this  school  of  thought;  or, 
whether  transcendentalism  sharei  in  the  broad 
toleration  that  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
of  this  day  of  liberty  aud  license,  aud  of  a  babel 
of  different  "tongues"  aud  doctrines.  Is  the 
public  now  indifferent  about  the  philosophers' 
views  and  work  and  efforts?  or,  are  the  latter 
now  more  respected  aud  valued?  Mr.  Joseph 
Cook  created  considerable  sensation  last  winter 
by  afiirmlng  and  reiterating  that  Mr.  Emerson 
had  changed  ground,  of  late  years.  Mr.  Cook 
accredited  the  great  philosopher  with  a  consid- 
erable advance  to  "orthodoxy"  and  evangelic 
doctrine,    //at  Mr.  Emerson  changed? 

Wc  are  led  to  theiw  thoughts,  and  the  public 
as  well,  by  the  season  of  intellectual  activity  in" 
ang  united  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Concord  "Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy,"  of  which  the  dally 
reports  of  the  Traveller  are  keeping  tho  public  in- 
formed. A  company  gathers  twice  daily  at 
Coucord  for  philosophic  thought  and  discussion. 
This  is  nothing  new  for  that  classic  ground.  For 
years  theso  gatherings  have  occurred  In  the 
faired  precincts  of  Emerson  and  Alcott   aud 


Hawthorne.  But  see  the  difference  now!  No 
longer  a  few  kindred  spirits  get  together  in  the 
cosey  parlor.  A  goodly  company  this  year  as- 
sembles under  the  headship  of  the  now  venerable 
Alcott.  It  Is  a  public  assembly,  of  goodly  num- 
bers, of  cosmopolitan  composition.  Certainly 
Mr.  Alcott  were  not  human,  did  he  not  feel 
pride  in  seeing,  before  he  goes,  the  difference 
between  now  and  formerly.    Last  year  a  good 

uumber  were  gathered  to  inaugurate  the  "Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy";  but  this  year  twice 
as  many  have  come  together.  As  mauy  as  fifty 
and  suveuty-five  persous  are  in  attendance 
already.  Added  dignity  is  gained  now  hy  the 
"chapel"  so  generously  presented  hy  a  noble- 
hearted  woman  as  a  gift  to  the  school,  and  by 
au  additional  sum  from  the  same  donor,  who  has 
thus  shown  substantial  interest. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  session  of  this 
year  will  form  an  Important  force  and  influence 
in  literature  and  thought.  There  are  some 
Ealient  features  of  the  school's  present  session, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  very  considerable  number  attend- 
ing the  Echooi.  But  more  noticeable  is  the 
excellent  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  both 
iu  its  lecturers  and  "pupils."  Ol  the  first— the 
faculty— we  must  say  that  men  who  have  to 
give  and  know  how  \o  give  such  lectures  as 
those  so  far  furnished,  are  men  of  talent  and  of 
i  bought,  from  whencesoevcr  they  come.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Was  son,  Prof.  Harris,  Dr.  Cbanniug 
and  Mr.  Snider,  arc  men  who  not  only  deserve 
a  hearing,  but  who  now  mu*t  be  heard  from 
oftener.  Two  of  these  are  Western  men,  but 
(hey  should  not  occupy  any  sectional  position. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  among  the  lecturers 
arc  a  uumber  of  Westerners,  and  they  among  the 
ini  st  pr<  miiiem  and  able.  Of  the  "pupils"  we 
will  merely  say  that  they  make  an  exception- 
ally interesting  and  very  intellectual  body. 
.\n.oiig  ibem  is  no  small  proportion  of  persons 
who  have  aheady  accomplished  much  in  their 
spheres,— in  writing,  in  literature,  in  education, 
and  in  noble  philanthrophy.  Mauy  of  all  these, 
too,  wc  note,  are  fn»m  the  West  and  South.  To 
set-  a  ctKidly  company  come  together  for  Intel- 
lectual effort  two  and  a  half  hours  twice  daily, 
many  of  whom  are  absorbed  in  mental  applica- 
tion all  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  see  such  assem- 
ble for  study,  amid  the  summer's  heat,  when 
most  people  seek  indulgence  or  recreation,  is, 
iudeed,  a  remarkable  sight.  Considered  merely 
wifh  regard  to  its  immediate  work,  and  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  the  occupation  to 
which  (his  school  is  addressing  itself  la  elevat- 
ing in  bigb,  broad  and  deep  ways.  But 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  influences  to  be 
carried  away  and  scattered  in  many  fruitful 
toils,  we  realize  somewhat  the  Importance  of 
the  assembling  and  continuance  ol  this  school. 
A  representative  assembly,  gathered  from  many 
and  various  localities,  Its  members  will  separate 
with  a  harvest  of  thought  and  opinion,  to  be 
distributed  among  many  and  wide  circles.  But, 
far  more,— and  this  is  a  deeply  Important  fact, — 
very  many  of  the  persons  here  taught  In  thia 
school,  and  learning  by  contact  with  each  other, 
are  already  the  teachers  of  others  and  the  moul- 
ders of  cbongfat  and  action.     They  are  soon 

going  back  to  the  desk  and  the  platform,  some 
to  the  pulpit,  whence  they  will  continue  the 
great  and  responsible  position  of  teachers  and 
educators.  How  imporUut  their  present  work 
of  learning  and  inquiry!  The  consequences  In 
Ihe  intellectual,  religious  and  social  worlds  may 
not  be  estimated.  They  are  taking  on  the  issues 
of  eternity.  It  were  an  idle  sneer  to  ask  slights 
ingly  of  this  school  "Cui  bouo?"  Any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  composition  of  the  school  must 
at  once  be  struck  with  its  capacities  for  Influ- 
ence aud  its  power  for  good  or  IU. 

But  the  most  notable  thing  about  the  present 
session  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  is  iu  aspect 
In  reference  to  religious  thought.  If  any  per- 
sons have  gone  to  the  school  expecting  atheistic 
teaching  or  skepticism,  such  persons  have  so  far 
been  disappointed.  A  studious,  marked,  ab- 
sence of  any  assault  upon  cberlsbod  religious 
feelings  and  belief  characterizes  the  sessions. 
It  Is  indeed  a  fact  much  remarked,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  many,  that  there  Is  so 
much  religious  and  Christain  tone  about  the 
Philosophy  School.  The  most  staunch  and  or- 
thodox l*cliever  In  revelation,  In  the  Deity,  In 
miracles  aud  the  supernatural,  has  found  much 
of  the  strongest  and  most  pronounced  Christian 
faith  and  teaching  In  many  of  the  lectures.     No 
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theologian,  no  matter  bow  deeply-rooted  his  faith, 
could  have  voiced  the  Christian's  faith  more  em- 
phatically than  has  been  done  repeatedly  by  the 
Dean  himself  (Mr.  Alcott),  Dr.  Jones,  and 
others.  While  all  are  welcome,  either  as  listen- 
ers or  speakers,  and  while  no  discriminations  or 
comparisons  are  made,  while  the  believer,  the 
doubter,  the  neutral,  the  religions  and  the  non- 
religioiis  urv  welcome  to  a  seat  and  voice,  yet  It 
f$.-a  matter  of  surprised  observation  that  the 
tone  of  the  school  Is  so  far  one  so  largely  of  re- 
ligious feeling, — of  belief.  This  Is  the  essential 
feature  that  is  commanding  attention.  We 
tbink  It  will  attract  more  and  more  attention, 
until  the  solution  comes  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  true  sphere  of  transcendentalism? 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS- 

IHE      SESSION      LAST      EVENIW3 
Lecture  by  Prof.  W.  T-  Harri«. 


hrr* 

k'Cture  wa<  lij  Pr.,f.  Win.  T.  iljrri.,  v«lir,-e  |fj<iUoti 

III  lilt  .«l-!ui»l  Of    I-Ilil..rr.|.l,j    i-     UlliVTSlllj     iUkl:-«l 

i  .lei-.!  to  be  ii  lilg"i  one.  ami  Hi' .-  .Ii'— rrnily  populiT 
Hi.- H-vomi  a|>)>ca-am'c  wa*  aiiliiigntei]  with  in.irk.jil 
IiImkuk.  and  lii>  l-w:tn!Hv,!i-|.la\A  riuuiilurh   clo«. 

t.Ec-ji  up  nrFi'itMF.  ii  •JitiV'// 


.  T;i. 


I'hilo-ophic  FIr«  Vt 


d  hi-  kem 


■ipl 


id  lu 


upied  an  Mv 


Tti^lortirffc 
cimcc  rcvp-w  i,t  tbjy 
<jf  b<  week.  ^r^f. 
re  we  «'fln«idereJ  the 


linrrb.  wtid  tli 
difference  between  phil'-roplm1  knowing  and  -en*e- 
]nro<-jtitn,  «r  ordin:.r>  knowing.  I  nece-arily 
covered  some  of  the  ground  in  the  prerediug  lecture 
L«-t  d*  recall  sunie  ol  tbe  \  oinl-  we  nsiched  then. 

Firct,  we  considered  the  difference  l«?tweeu  philo*. 
nphH-al  knowing  and  sen-e-knowiDg,  or  reflection. 
Tbe  knowing  of  reflection  i-  tbe  knowing  of  univer- 
sal-. Ikiuet1  is  au  universal  term.  Rouse  includes 
all  liuu-c-  iu  the  w  or M,  all  poo^e*  that  ever  were  or 
.-Terttilibe.  If  «e  analvzt- on  object  we  b'ud  that  It 
■  infinitely  divisible:  it  baj  anahjve.  a  below,  a  1w- 
ore  and  au  after.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  it  make* 
osslblc  an  infinite  nonjl^r  of  i-en.-e-perceptious  wilb 
'reference to  it.  In  the  world,  ae  it  exbu* for  refection, 
thia  Infinite  nnuit>er  has  been  reduced  to  a  hidiI 
■iubil>er  ot  general  conceotlonn.  If  we  have  I^O.OuO 
»orOf  Ii<  Web-ter'f  Dictionary,  we  bave  reduced  tbe 
nuuil-ers  of  seu'e-perceplions  to  this  nauiber  of 
general  clashes.  Uut  hd  ordinary  man  nses  only  from 
looO  to  4000  worts.  Milton  U  baid  to  hare  cued  15,- 
0"0.  Tbe*e  uoi*er*a1s  are  not  all  coordinate.  Tbe 
word  txi.-tence,  im-ludes  ill  concepiluos  of  indivld- 
:tl  being.  In  !-eo*e-perception  we  hive  the  ego  a< 
one  extreme,  a  pore  aoirersal,  and  the  ImmeOiate 
object  here  snd  now  ait  tbe  other  utresne. 

tbe  riHE  rxivEmssx 
nnd  tbe  pure  p.irtlculnr  enter  eack  act  of  self-psr 
evptiou.  Uutii.ru I izal Ion  b  accoinplk?Ojod  by  uieaoi 
of  tbe  act  of  reflection  upon  the  ego  ss  Dure  unlver- 
t-al— the  mind  lift*  !tt»elt  above  tbe  ]>artlcalar  of  the 
neuscs  by  means  of  the  ego.  1  ipoke  btst  tune  of 
fccnse-actlvltie*  as  objectt<  el  t)r«t  Inteutlon  of  the 
iniud,  and  of  general  terms  a»  object*  of  the  *ecoud 
iuteutiou  of  the  luiml. 

I  >poke  of  ihe  pliiU»-ip|,ic  knowing  as  tbe  third  In- 
tention of  the  uniid,  wherein  the  n I  coutemplate* 

4>ne  universal  as  Ihe  li rr»t  principle— the  »ource,  or 
origin,  and  the  uUiiuutu  end  ot  all  things,  universtl 
u>  well  a*  particular.  The  lin-i  principle  i*  the  ori- 
gin of  nil  things;  thc-x.urce  of  ull  change  that  hap- 
jMint  in  thcuj,  and  of  their  destruction.  The  rirtt 
lUleutlnn  perceives  particular,  individual  things. 
The*«r(»H(/unile»  tbe-e  into  cluates  or  genera.  The 
t/iint  Intent  ion  reduce*  all  |MltluultUTI  luto  one  unity. 
\\  bcu  a  person  win  up  Ihii*  hr>t  principle  ha 
DECOHEK  A  I'HILOMtiFHER. 
HcrocUtuH  is  rlx««iticd  with  1'uruienlde*.  Herocll- 
tUK  iM-loiiijri  lu  the  material  puiluwiphoiS  ol  Ionia. 
rnnuenluw  «t  up  (wi«,g,  Uerocliiim  net  up  reniON. 

In  ino.leni  tlinert  we  have  a  -objective  rleuieut  in 
the  hr-t  principle.  I.cilmitx  nlw*  u*  the  luonad, 
each  one reproenlin«  to  tt-eli  the  universe.  The 
-I  principle  uia>  W  mi  adcpiutu  one,  or   au  Inadr- 


UUale 
Will 


wentnrt 
Howd. 


nit  on  the -carrh   after    the    Hru 
im  tbe  mind  cmue  to  feel  the 

the  riiiHT  ritiNcu*usy 

iber  the  iim-   in   our  life  when  It 

in    iiupirtluence  to  u»k  lor  a  flr*l 

.t    to  find    it? 


pnucipb 

NEfc.ll 

AVc  can  ull  n 
wax  thought  L; 
principle.  \VI 
The  need  ai-Wi 
dei 

CHVvr    the    luct    that    llnugs    arc    nut   xuthcient  fur 
theui*elvc*. 

StruilltO    n-    it    UiOTseeUli    >et    »n  lnailr-nmt«  in  m 

dnlv  limy  help  w  to  umleMjuitl   thu  aileiiuale  !>nn 

Cljilv.     llUt.Uluro.  the  rrrj  fact  of  tLeti"Uinutluni>r 
J  Ill>t  prlliclplu    |.r.-upp..-^    |hc    lllghMl    principle. 

If  a  iwiftjii  mIIowa  the  calMeiu<e  ol  n  tir^t  principle, 
he  will,  it  Icttlcal  and  cu  ii -Men  I,  luevltubly  arrive  at 


rip-ert  when  we  coiuc  to  Ihe   perception  of 
anions   llili)fl>    in   the   world.     We    <l\* 
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the  highc.-i 
iuiplv  one ; 
Hal  energy 
itaod  Hie  Kline;  (d)  ha.-  change  > 

The  most  central  rnud  travelled  by  philrwopherj  to 

the  in-igbt  into  the  drnt  principle  id  that  which  sUrts 

from 

THE  IDEA   OF  I>EPEM>ENCF. 

A  being  is  either  dependent  or  independent.  IT  It 
is  dependent  it  implies  another  being  upon  which  it 
depend*  und  to  w  hirh  it  belongs  a*  a  part  to  a  whole, 
— making  with  it  only  one  being.  A  cbaiu  of  depend- 
ent bciiiL'i*  thu-  are, in  reality,  only  otic  dependent 
1>eing.  Hence,  ull  l*?lng  is  ludei>ciident,  or  else  a 
part  or  element  of  Independent  being.  Reciprocal 
dependence  (A  upon  II,  and  b  likewise  epun  A> 
makes  an  independent  including  whole  as  a  system. 
All  total  beings  or  total  fj>lcuuj  are  Independent. 
llnl  Independent  lieing  uiu-t  liave  determination*,— 
qualities,  attribute*,  modes  of  existence  which  give 
it  a  character:  other*  i-e  it  would  be  an  empty  void, 
a  pure  nothing,  even  though  dignified  by  the  name 
ol  "the  Al*olute." 

If  determination!  are  from  without,  external,  they 
are  limitiitionn  and  luodiocationn  received  tbxougb 
another  being.  Hut  all  *ucb  modification  or  limita- 
tion through  another  renders  the  limited  and  modi- 
fied soinewnat  uependent— It  depend-  on  the  other 
which  limit.-  or  inodlfb-n  It.  Hence  the  independent 
l>cing  caunot  have  citcnml  llmttatlonii  or  modifica- 
tion-*—no  ui<Hlilicutlonb  which  It  receiver  from 
others.  Yet  it  must  have  determinations;  and  K  is 
ueceM*ar>,  therefore,  that  it  be  <*eL/ -determined,  and 
only  teli-dcterinioeu. 

PUKE  SELF-DETEHMISATION 

implies  that  every  phase  of  It*  constitution  or  nature 
i-  self-originated.  What  it  in.  it  m>  because  It  deter- 
mine'* itself  tu  i*  ho.  Thus  it  exist*  dually:  (a)  aa 
uctermiuing  or  detcimiulng  subject— active  energy 
(will);  and  (h)  determined— passive  product  of  its 
activity  (intellect). 
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THE   CONCORD   SCHOOL   OF  PHI 

[FROM   OCR  OV>N  CDBltEWfOVDENT.] 

THE  second  year  of  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  Mr.  Alcott  initiated  last  year  with  all  the 
outside  curiosity  and  stir  incident  to  an  experiment, 
has  opened  this  year  under  unexpectedly  favorable 
auspices,  and  bids  fair  to  be  something  more  than  a 
chimney-corner  of  transcendental  thlnklne  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Alcott  Is  naturally  at  the  head,  and  It 
is  often  called  his  school,  but  so  characteristic  and 
unworldly  a  man  as  he  Is  could  have  done  little  in  de- 
veloping a  school  of  this  sort  without  liberal  assistance 
from  men  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  his  prevailing 
thought.  Two  men  last  year  gave  the  school  a  special 
lone  and  character,  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  aud  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris.  Dr.  Jones  Is  a  practicing  physician  In  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  who  some  years  ago  took  up  Plato  as  a 
pastime  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  has  gone 
on  from  point  to  point,  reading  the  great  Grecian  In 
the  original,  nntii  he  has  formulated  what  may  per- 
linps  lie  called  a  (Christianized  Platonic  system.  He  is 
a  man  of  insight  and  independent  thought,  though  not 
always  able  to  speak  in  directly  reasonable  language 
the  idea  which  Is  knocking  about  in  his  mind-    Dr. 

Harris  has  wou  his  spurs  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louts,  and  retired  from  his  position  for  the  calm 
leisure  of  philosophic  study  at  Coucord  amid  the  plau- 
dits, and  something  more  suttstantlaTtlikn  plaudits,  of 
his  fellow  cltlzcuV:  but,  nnich  nv  he  lias  done  for  edu- 
cation, his  heart  ubis  been  Vftufinim/  years  in  phil- 
osophical studies,  j  HeNjrgaulzcd  the/school  of  Hegel- 
ians in  St.  Louis,  !)cgatx\ie  "  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,"  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor,  and  has 
been  regarded  for  some  time  as  the  chief  Hegelian 
in  America.  This  year  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  who 
with  Dr.  Harris  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Brockmeyer  consti- 
tuted the  original  Hegelian  Club  In  St.  Louis,  is  on  the 
ground,  and  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. These  three  men  are  the  Importation  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  constitute  the 
ehlefand  stroug  teaching  force  of  the  school.  They 
have  not  come  alone;  for  their  pupils,  or  rather 
teachers  aud  private  persons,  mostly  ladies,  who  are 
iutercsted  in  these  lines  of  thought,  huve  followed 
them,  uud  are  now  givlog  au  unusually  thoughtful  toue 
to  Coucord  life. 

Other  teachers  whose  lectures  Impart  special  attrac- 
tions to  the  school  are  the  Hev.  W.  H.  Chnnulng,  of 
London;  the  Itcv.  Dr.  Kidney,  of  Minnesota  ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ellsha  Mulford,  the  author  of  "The  Nation;"  Mrs. 
B.  D.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  John  Albee, 
Mr.  F.  IS.  Sauboru,  Mr.  II.  G.  O.  Blake,  Prof.  Benjamin 
Pelrce,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Hedge,  Prof. 
Audrcw  P.  Peubody,  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  aud 
Mr.  David  A.  Wasson.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
no  cheap  persons  In  this  list  of  teachers.  Each  one 
has  something  to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  It  well; 
und  If  this  week  has  given  any  fair  criterion  of  what  la 
to  follow  for  the  next  four  weeks,  the  session  this  year 
Will  be  one  of  great  Interest  and  value.  It  Is  more  liku 
a  conference,  where  one  teaches  and  all  talk,  than  like 
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an  ordinary  school.  Any  one  of  the  fifty  students  hi 
attendance  Is  competent  to  say  something,  and  not  a 
lecture  falls  to  be  criticised  unless  the  lecturer  ex- 
pressly fails  to  give  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  a 
place  where  young  Agnostics  and  half-grown  enthusi- 
asts while  uway  five  weeks  of  summer  and  Imagiue 
that  they  are  growing  wise,  but  a  live  school 
where  excellent  lectures  are  given  and  where  a 
most  critical  audience  is  following  the  speaker 
at  every  step.  Co-cduvation  prevails  here,  and  the 
wife  of  a  western  judge  sits  side  by  side  with  a  young 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  both  so  intent 
upon  their  work  that  the  question  of  sex  Is  forgotten : 
and  this  intense  spirit,  this  eager  desire  to  find  truth 
this  sharp  grasp  of  fresh  thought,  is  characteristic  o 
the  school.  There  Is  a  freshness  of  student  life  hen 
which  I  have  never  seen  equaled,  excepting  amour, 
the  Ignorant  Bible  students  at  sjAAdfnrtUff  camp- 
meeting.  It  is  not  that  the  lcctnrerJYivVso  nWh  to 
say  that  Is  new,  bdtjiEj^itye  eeej  tyithNiW their 
own  eyes;  they  have  thought  out  answers  to  their  owt 
questions;  they  have  studied  with  a  purpose,  and  tnij 
fine  Intellectual  temper  of  Dr.  Harris  and  the  serene 
religious  6plrit  of  Mr.  Alcott  seem  to  create  the  at- 
mosphere In  which  everyone  moves.  The  ideal  is  up- 
permost in  tone's  mind,  nniyinore  of  what  I  faucy  was 
once  the  olUpAthenran  life,  ^Jien  Plato  aud  Socmtcs 
walked  this  aant,  Is^Vo  be  seej  and  felt  in  Coucord  to- 
day than  in  any  other  placc"flils  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  makesAhe  charm,  the  attraction,  the  spell  of  the 
place.  Radicalism  is  not  here ;  Sectarianism  Is  absent ; 
the  Aguostic  and  the  Christian  are  agreeable  to 
one  another,  and  the  unuamable  something  which 
makes  human  souls  rejoice,  as  wheu  Peter, 
James  and  John  were  in  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration and  one  said,  "It  Is  good  to  be  here,"  Is  felt  to 
be  the  genius  of  the  place.  Here  at  last  is  a  school  of 
Christian  Theism  which  need  not  blush  for  its  youth, 
and  is  justly  felt  to  have  a  future  before  it. 

But  in  this  outline  sketch  I  have  almost  forgotten 
to  say  auythlng  for  the  work  of  the  school  Itself.  It 
began  promptly  on  Monday  at  9  a.m.,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(.'banning  Invoking  the  divine  blessing,  Mr.  Alcott 
opening  the  session  with  words  of  welcome,  Dr.  Jones 
uud  Dr.  Harris  each  sayiug  a  few  things,  Mr.  ("ban- 
ning extending  his  reminiscences  of  what  Concord  and 
its  leaders  of  thought  had  been  to  him  into  a  delightful 
talk,  and  others  saying  each  a  happy  and  inspiring 
word.  All  this  took  place  in  the  Hillside  Chapel  and 
served  for  Its  dedication.  Then  began  the  real  work 
of  the  school,  with  an  attendance  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  last  year  and  twice  as  good  in  quality.  Prof.  Harris 
gave  the  first  lecture,  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
"Philosophic  Knowing,"  closing  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  way  of  studying  philosophy  Itself,  which 
he  defined  to  be  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  mind  from 
dogmatically  sure  principles  to  an  insight  into  the 
vital  or  genetic  method  which  connects  or  unites  prin- 
ciples. He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney,  of 
Boston,  who  owe  two  lectures  In  MV-oJ^d* voted  to 
"  Color  "  and\ueyto  die  hlstAr^i/  •%M\y  Art  in 
America."  Shj^wWlollowed  b\  the  rjlv.  W.  H. 
Cbannlng,  of  London,  who  gave  tils  own  Intellectual 

autobiography  In  stating  the  points  In  "Man's  Four- 
fold Being."  They  were,  first,  that  God  Is  Immanent 
In  the  universe;  next,  that  he  is  In  and  through  human- 
ity ;  next,  that  he  Is  Infltufnt  la  the  Intelligible  and  the 
Ideal;  and,  Hhalb/^HJiat(po^ls  transcendent.  Man's 
fourfold  belnj^Js  ftjind  in  Ihe  unity  of  God's  imma- 
nent, mediate/add  Influent  action  upon  humanity.  This 
Is  the  briefest  possible  statement  of  a  lecture  which 
occupied  two  hours  In  delivering  and  was  one  of  the 
richest  utterances  of  the  week.  Mr.  Alcott  was  the 
next  beginner  of  a  series  of  lectures,  and  took  up  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  as  the  typical  Christian  mystic. 
Mr.  David  A.  Wasson,  whose  voice  has  been  almost 
silent  for  several  years  on  account  of  physical 
infirmities,  has  given  two  lectures  during  the  week 
which  would  make  a  very  decided  Impression 
in  h  Jon  nu  I  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  print  them, 
and  which  were  felt  la  Coucord  to  l>e  the  rich  awl  full 
thought  of  an  unusually  ripe  aud  strong  man  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  History."  His  fundamental  proposition 
wus  that  history  Is  the  process  by  which  unman  life 
comes  to  Itself  aud  Is  recognized  by  finite  natures  as 
universal.  He  believed  In  development,  and  very  fully 
recognized  the  development  of  European  civilization 
by  the  help  of  Christianity,  but  regarded  all  historical 
movement  as  a  process  of  clarification.  He  believed 
that  we  had  come  to  a  time  when  there  Is  to  be  n  new 
birth  of  nations,  and  mankind  Is  to  enter  upon  an  es- 
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sentlolly  advanced  stage. 

Dr.  Jones's  opening  lecture,  delivered  this  morning, 
was  a  statement  of  "  Philosophic  Outlines,"  In  which 
he  came  out  strongly  for  the  supernatural  as  the  aim 
and  range  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  life.  It  Indicated  a  rich  vein  of 
spiritual  content  In  the  lectures  which  are  to  follow. 
Last  but  not  least  has  been  Mr.  Snlder's  opening  lect- 
ure on  Shakespeare,  In  which  ho  not  only  showed  bis 
hand  In  defining  the  criticism  of  content  very  sharply 
from  what  he  called  mere  criticism  of  form,  bnt  gave 
his  audience  the  confidence  that  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  fundamental  points  In  Shakespeare's  dramas 
was  based  upon  sound  principles  of  philosophy  and 
genuine  Insight. 

It  wonld  be  hard  anywhere  to  hear  within  a  week 
richer  or  more  thoughtful  lectures  than  these.  They 
have  draw  «  me  Irresistibly  from  other  engagements  by 
their  freshness  and  breadth,  and  the  stir  of  new  life 
that  Is  In  them.  There  is  no  sbsm  here;  the  perform- 
ance is  better  than  the  pledge;  but,  along  with  the 
lectures,  two  or  three  times  the  subsequent  conversa- 
tions have  been  most  profitable  Interchanges  of  opin- 
ion between  teachers  and  taught.  It  Is  not  strange 
that  cultivated  and  thoughtful  persons  are  finding  In 
this  unpretending  Concord  school  a  charm  and  Inspi- 
ration which  the  study  of  philosophy  and  esthetics  a* 
dead  sciences  In  the  unlverslt.es  never  gave  them. 

Juijcs  H.  WiED. 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  17. 
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CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS. 

Mr.  Snlder's  Final  Lecture. 
Otfutuism      of    the     Unicertal 

IHE     TXJCYS     OF     SHAKBSPEAEE 

Among  the  faculty  Anon  the  platform  at  the  sea" 
•ion  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  this  mom. 
log  wa-  the  Hev.  J.  S.  Kidney,  D.  I>.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  lib-hop  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  an  EmVopttl  institution  of  prominence 
in  the  West.  The  aodtence  was  a  very  good-eUed 
one,  although  the  weather  was  very  threatening. 
The  lectnre  wan  by  Mr.  Dn. ton  J.  Snider,  the  filth 
and  rlnul  one  by  him  on  Shakespeare.  The  topic  toil 
morning  was  "Organism  of  the  Universal  Drama," 

The  lecturer  stated  that  we  propose  to  group  to- 
gether (he  entire  Shakespearian  drama  ,»11  these  Indi- 
vidual plays,  yet  we  cannot  do  so  completely.  It 
would  have  l*een  lictter  to  tune  some  other  theme, 
Hlill  we  Fhall  attempt  to  ?bow  Ihe  unity  In  these. 
How  Khali  we  group  tbenc  dramas?  We  *hall  group 
Ihcm  into  tragedies  and  comedies. 

Tlie  chronological  arrangement  Is  the  present  one 
apt  to  Ire  made.  Bnt  thin  is  largely  conjectural,— in 
one  sense,  entirely  so.  The  chronological  arrange- 
ment is  a  mere  figment  of  the  mind.  The  play  lUell 
is  the  fact,— the  ground  on  which  the  classification 
Mi  on  ui  be  made. 

THE  LEGEXDAJtT. 

Mr.  Snider  united  comedy  and  the  tragical  tnto 
one,  which  we  call  the  legentlrirv.  The  legendary 
(with  hb>torieal  elemeots  playing  Id)  are  based  on  the 
fumlly.  They  have  the  ethical  element,  with  a  state 
in  the  background.  The  collisions  are  ooorlnaatly 
those  of  the  family.  Hi-torr,  however,  b  the  oppo- 
site.   Wlut'f*  history? 

In  tbbt  we  see  ihe  state  brought  out  prominently. 
The  poet  is  etpectrd  to  adhere  to  time  .and  space.  On 
the  whole,  the  /aMe  1*  more  favorable  for  the  work 
of  art.  Neit  we  have  the  historical  drama.  In  this 
we  have  the  history  of  ancient  times  and  of  those  In- 
tervening, down  to  the  present  dav. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  more  ideal  draoja;  and, 
also,  the  real.  The  two  great  dramas,  however,  are 
the  historical  and  the  ideal. 

Analyzing,  then,  somewhat  various  plays,  the  lec- 
turer proceeded  to  point  out  somecharaeteriettca.  In 
"Othello,"  strictly,  all  transpire*  on  the  solid  ground 
of  reality.  Id  "Macbeth,"  however,  we  flnoa  re- 
peruatnrul  element,  an  Ideal  world  ■poa  which  be 
depends.  "Hamlet"  has  the  Ideal  as  the  t  an  James - 
tal  Influence. 

In  looking  Into  th«  sot ematarul  alenieut  we  Bud 
the  human  sool  revealetf.  It  Is  a  tr«ged>  of  the  Im- 
agination. In  "Hamlet"  is  arraatghostprohltm.  We 
hare  In  "Hamlet"  what  may  ne  called  the  tragwdr  etf 
thought.  We  have  the  real  and  the  Ideal  element! 
distinguished  in  these  tragedJea. 
COMEDIES. 

Treating  at  length  of  comedies,  the  lecturer  lllax- 
trated  the  elements  of  various  plava.  la  the  "Mar- 
chant  of  Venice,"  "All's  Well  That  Eods  Well,"  asd 
In  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  w«  see  m*iimtiom, 
and  yet  colll*too  occurs.  The  real  world  Is  predom- 
inaot,  and  the  porei7  domestic  conflict!  la  "Coated* 
Of  Errors,"  "Timfug  of  the  Stirs*"  'Twelfth 
Mgui,"  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  sod  In  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  There  are  rude  ■achanlcaK,  exhib- 
iting tbe  purely  realistic  fide. 

There  Is  revealed  a  burlesque  upon  the  realistic 
school  of  the  poet's  time.  Tuelectarers^osMo^fihahe- 
speare's  mpreme  artistic  form.  It  has  (1)  saedtattsa: 
C>>  this  mediation  is  through  a  world  at  thoegttt.  (si 
there  l»  a  return  to  reality.  We  may  gresip  ligaihat 
seven  drama*  thus.  The  real  world  falls  IiUms- 
fltct  with  lUelf.     Institutions,   also,  (all  Into  coafllcc 
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TIkt.  •>  •  slat,  of  discord.  To jat rid  ft  »>«""■ 
Dcu  lb.  HI  ton  away  to«fclM«riw»rtd.  TMl 
nM  i>  UmpmL  of  im>»»i  worta  la  «» 
tan.   Tbasa 

ABCJiDicna  ajtd  r/roriAi 
axalMI  •  «l«a«  to  •  ariairUw  caadWaa.  Taa Ml 
regard,  tkla  as  aa  abairaatlan,  ana  »  and*  far 
KmSiw..  H. .art btJarav-Jj-ailk^ world 
o!  tacUratloat.  Bat  thaw  paopta  w».  •a.latt  tfca 
Ideal  world  sa,  taay  will  aa«  aetata*  to  da  wB»  ta* 

*TktoVS'2tw  art  (arm  a<  Skaksapava.  Ko  otaar 

poet  depict.  It  h  'ne  ooos.  ioct..  r  rpur,  familiar 
to  Of  nil,  In  8hake»p«ar«,  wbereln  Ibis  It  all  depleted. 
In  tne  nwdUcral  niei  this  Bight  van  called line  mo- 
na.tic  life.  Intnl.  plav  we  bare  iwolnatltnllonal 
chnrneteri":  Ihe  man  »n.l  the  woman.  ITie  man  con- 
clude* that  he  will  (lee.  The  woman i  (Isabella)  also 
noes,  and  foe*  lo  a  cloister.  She  coolil  nol  eildnre 
Ihe  iinpurltv  she  l.ft.  .     ,  „    . 

Hot  mnrk'tbat  bolh  these  Imllrldnal.  are  compelled 
10  rrfum  lo  Ihe  world;  and  the  re«nlt,  alio,  if  that 
llie  man  marrle.  the  woman.  We  hare  nowaday- 
people  who  hare  tendencies  to  Itee  awav,  and  tills 
luxe  It*  lusclnation.    Kow  consider 

AS   IDEAL   LIFE. 

Here  the  social  order  Is  found  In  the  greatest  slui- 
i.llcllr,  » In  the  Fa.toral.  There  are  four  nliiva  de- 
voted lo  Ihe  Olshl  of  man  away  from  'he  world.  Hut 
nole  carefully  that  the  man  ne.er  ilayi.  He  alway> 
rerunit.  In  ''As  You  Like  It"  man  la  seen  In  a 
prhnillve  condition,  and  with  only  a  few  sueplierd. 
n  the  baekfroon.l.  Tliere  are  four  pair,  of  lorers 
di-reloped  In  tint  Ideal  world.  A  amoll  community 
I*  formed..     Mirk   the  i-omic  nature   which  is  seen 

"These  people  In  fleeing  from  Institutions  are  really 
rontrnJlctin(r  themselves  as  soon  as  they  hare  left 
il>  e  real  world.  Thev  really  are  now  bn  Id  lag  up 
aunt  they  had  thrown  off— the  suite.  W  ell,  thev  set 
up  a  kingdom,  a  realm  erected  Into  an  ancient  acad- 
eme. The  study  of  pure  philosophy  l»  carried  out. 
Among  other  regulations,  no  woman  is  allowed  there 
liecause  love  Is  there  considered  as  an  enemy  of 
learning.  We  see  here  a  wrong  against  the  family. 
The  flat  goes  forth  and  the  school  opens.  But  lo! 
LADIKB  APPEAB, 

and  the  conflict  appears,  rhllotophy  has  decreed 
against  love,  hot  the  emotions  come  in,  after  all. 
This  academe  Is  changed  into  a  love  laud  in  this 
torest  of  Arden.  Sncll  Is  the  result  ol  this  contest 
between  philosophy  und  lore.  Tb«  latter  Is  the 
more  powerful.    Tills  ideal    world  did  not  become 

Tbereare  twenly-one  legendary  ploy,  as  I  esti- 
mate It.  I  consider  that  ouly  as  legendary  In  which 
the  family-predominates. 

Mr.  Pnider  closed  with  an  Interesting  and  extend- 
ed analysis  of  the  great  English  historical  series,  the 
plays  of  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry 
V..  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III.,  and  others. 

We  see  a  happy  termination  in  the  Lngllsh  his- 
torical plavr.  We' see  nol  a  drama,  hot  what  we  may 
call  a  mediated  Annua.  We  see  In  Henry  t  III.  the 
happy  termination  of  the  world's  history  up  to  that 
thue."   We  see  the  triumph  ol  nolumalilii. 
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Bos.    Traveller 
July  22,    1880 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

>>•-:* *  /•-\/ 

LECTUEFJ  BY  MB.  DENTON  J.  SNIDER 


Organism    ot    the     liiitirjanaf 

''■*■  J  """"*'     -  o 

shak£sp4aiu2'S  characters. 

\ 

Tbe  lecture  ot  Concord  last  evening  wa-  by  .Mr. 
Denton  J-  Solder,  of  St.  Lottie,  the  fourth  of  hi* 
course  on  s-bakespeare,  tlie  -ubject  being  •' Organism 
of  tbe  Individual  Drawn.''  Mr.  Solder  made  a  brief 
review  of  tbe  feature*  ol  hi*  preceding  lei-tare.  I  left 
of,  said  tbe  lecturer,  wltli  the  character-  of  Shake- 
speare. TVt-  irletl  to  flint,  tlie  l\i>ie  of  tlie.-u,  und  tbe 
ethical  world  entering  Into  them.  Bat  we  left  tbem 
r*  Individual  character-:,  not  organized  into  the 
dmuin.  We  are  now  to  brinjr  '.-efore  u>  tueae  char- 
acter*. They  nrc  full  of  movement;  there  hi  uincb 
bnstle,  nincb  variety.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  in 
dUoider,  vet  we  shall  tlnd  au  order  In  tbem.  Tbi* 
one  revenls  melancholy;  that  one,  a  dying  glance; 
another,  it  clowni-b  jest.  TUcy  arc  all  bore,— the 
lowestnud  the  highest.— the  arbiter*  of  tbe  world'* 
destiny.  'TIs  well  that  we  bare  looked  nt  tbe  men. 
Now  we  look  attbe  iro,'t*.i,  and  we  thall  Und  uu  tn- 
Kre-ling(n"oiip. 

The  lectnrer  pa^ed  then  to  consider  the  group-  of 
men  nnd  women  lnrther.  Tbe  aronp  I"  formed.  A 
conflict  appear*,  and  we  »ee  that  orga-iixnllon  ba- 
taken  place.  Let  u«  lu«p.*ct  the  rank-  nod  see  if 
ever}  one  b>  in  hi-*  place. 

I.\  Tina  qiiovv 
there  are,  perbnpi>.  a  tboi,«and  shape-  before  n-. 
They  arc  not  all  -peaking,  however.  Tbe  gronp  of 
elm  meter*  ncuaJly  run*  throughout  tbe  entire  play. 
Often  tbl*  trroup  coiublne*  a  religions  tone.  We  i>ball 
enll  the  thing  by  a  *i>eclal  name— not  a  group,  but  a 
tkrratl.  Let  iw  now  .ipply  Ihe  te»t  of  oureiperleoca. 
Take  llaudet.  He  teem-  nlone.  but  he  bat  a  friend, 
Horatlnt.  Tlicn  tliere  are  the  aoldler*.  then  tbe 
^ho.t.  TU»*  '•thread*'  i-  one  of  the  el.arsctert-4'c*  of 
tbe  play.  On  the  other  tine  we  Me  tbe  Ktna,  with  a 
n-oup  around  kitl>.  Tlie  King  hu*  next  to  hhn,  trtt, 
the  wife,  ihe  mother  of  Humlet.  And  there  are 
Laenctnnd  thedamihter  Ophelia.  There  I*,  aUo,n 
opecial  conneellon  iHJtween  tbe  two  irmap-..  They 
nre  cont  inualh  >-ollldina.  Till-  U  tbe  living  '.••*««  of 
tiieconfltet.  K;k-1»  irier>  to  Und  the  plan»  of  I lie  otkar, 
nut  each  trie*  to  xla?  tlie  otber.    Then,  alao,  we  Bad 


THE    INNEB   CONFLICT. 

There  i*  here  a  great  rwciublaoce,  and  yet  a  dlf- 
fereuce.  Tie  one  did  jot  repent,— tbe  otheT  eunnot 
do  Hit-  »ei  whbb  dettln,,.  woald  lay  upon  bin. 

We  trace  the  tame  llilncln  '•Lear.'  We  *ec  thetwo 
tbnudr.,  lauth  the  outer  and  tbe  inner  conflict.  The 
twotbreud-aretbe  two  fanjllie*,— that  of  Oioucei- 
ter  and  that  of  Le.ir.  Wecan  neparate  the  two  thread* 
of  /Ar-dwo  f ami  I  if*  better  than  tho*o  of  "Hamlet.' 
The  two  families,  however,  in  "Lear**  do  not  collide. 
Tfcev  ore  di-mpte.1  irithin  ,—therr  \*  the  conflict,  but 
lljerei'ii^iritual  uulty.  Both  through  follie.  and 
vkej  ciiua«  o  .li*ruptioo.         e  .    .. 

In  **Mnebeth"*e  have  a  new  world,  not  at  all  a 
reolitv.  We  nee  here  a  »upenmtiiral  thread.  The 
natural  world  I*  r^imrate,  a*  ai»  the  anpernatural. 
Othello  i#  peculiar,  ugain.  (J roup-  con-taotly  coue 
in  from  all  tide*.  ..  .    t  ,     . 

Thb>,  perbap*,  I*  tne  only  play  which  baa  a  tingle 
tLread. 

COMEDY. 

IncomedT  we  notice  the  pro#e,  i .  e.  tbe  metre*. 
We  «e  a  difference  ot  form,  allied  with  k  difference 
of  ptirpcte  and  character.  In  tbe  "Taming  of  the 
threw*'  we  see  on  the  one  tide  poetry,  and  on  tbe 
other  pro**. 

There  are  bleb  and  low  thread*  runuing  throngh- 
oitt  Dear  It  all  the  play*  of  Shakeepeare.  Take  tlie 
plav  of  "Henrv  IV."  FnUtaft  1*  the  centre  in  one, 
the  king  in  the'  other.  Not  the  institutional  world, 
but  the  moral  world,  it  affected  in  KnMaff.  Sir  Johu 
FuUtnff  1*  gutltv  of  many  moral  violation*.  Even 
boue*tv  and  temperance  are  violated.  In  fact,  we 
mnv  kbv  that  the  drinker  \->  a  comic  character. 
The  man  himself  t*  retolved  into  hilarity.  The 
man  live*  to  eDJoy  himself.  The  poet,  again,  tbow* 
of  an  heroic  pcrwm  bronght  into  a  conflict  for  the 
pre-ervntion  of  tbe  *tate,  and  tbu*  the  person  re- 
deeme  Ids  uMiral  fault*.  Now  we  might  carry  this 
throoghoutall  the  pln>*of  Sbaketpeare.  It  I*  said 
by  Dome  that  S!:nke*peare  did  not  write  the  comic 
part  In  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Jtut  we  any 
Shakespeare  could  project  the  comic  chnrueter  Into 
reality.  Recently,  too,  "Troltne  and  Crc*hlda"  have 
been  attacke<l.    At*o,  Oreek^  before  Troy. 

HOW  MANY  THREAD* 

should  there  be  In  the  play?  Tbe  arrangement  of  tbem 
!:«  very  Important  in  Sbnke.-peare.  In  "Henry  VI." 
there  are  *.ix  thread*.  What  ^hall  we  *uv  about  t  hc-e 
thread)*'.'  What  is  their  purpo*e'.'  Without  the  tbrea'U 
there  I*  no  t>o*^ibility  of  developing  the  eharacter  in 
tlie  play,  nor  could  we  develop  the  entire  drama. 
Thcque^tion  now  ari*e»:  Shall  we  carry  a  thread 
through?  or, shall  we  tollow different  thread-'.'  There 
are  •  ertain  break"  mid  leaps  In  some  of  the  pin  v  of 
Shakespeare.  We  arc  made  to  go  wlmost  from*  one 
woild  to  another.— e.  n.  iu  "As  Yon  Like  It."  What 
do  these  gap*  mean?  They  are,  1  hold,  one  of  the 
joint*  of  the  play. 

In  the  ll.-.u  act  of  "Othello"  there  i-  a  breach. 
Wliatdoestt  all  i>iean?  Jtut  "breaku"  mu-t  be  dir>- 
tiugulshcd  from  "thread*."  Break*  go  ero*Mvi-;e,— 
threads  go  lengthwise.  What  thall  we  call  ilie.-e 
break-?  We  will  term  them  mttimi*.  Movement* 
are  the  logical  step?  in  tbe  development  of  tbe 
thought  in  ihe  content.  Sometimes  thc*e  joints  are 
covered  over.    This  Is  pluiu  in 

"AH  YOt-  LIKE  IT." 

Tlir«e  tuoTement^  do  not  nece^arily  eorre^prmil 
with  the  a.*t*  of  Shakespeare.  Tlie  lectnr«*r  dwelt 
nptni  the  two  movement*'  into  which  he  divided 
tragedy:  (1)  gulit,  und  (*!>  retribution.  He  then 
trotted  a  .novement  found  in  eom^dv,  via.,  vieilitt- 
tiim.  In  "A*  Von  Like  It"  there  i-  a  conflict  first  in 
tne  reul  world.  Then  there  i*  a  flight  ti  the  idealic 
realm,  where  there  are  no  institution*.  The 
medlatoriul  rvine*  in.  and  a  new  realm  it  formed. 
So  in  "Winter"*  Tale,"  vou  le.-ollect  the  re-toration 
of  Leonto.  So,  tco.  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
Now  wl.ul  r^hall  we  do  with  the  movement*  of  tbe 
play?  We  should  uncertain  the  thought  of  nil  the 
thread*  pnt  together.  In  all  ihe-e  truiirtltlons 
Miuke*peare  l«,  I  bold,  emtueiiHy  logical.  And  as 
poet  be  felt  them  all. 

After  treating  *ouiewhat  several  defect*,  n*  he 
considered  them,  In  Shukcxpeariuu  critfcl*ui,  tbe 
lecturer  dwelt  also  upou  the  idructure  iu  ShaKo- 
•tpeare. 

In  toncluMoo,  Mr.  Snider  alluded  to  what  had 
been  seen  in  thi*  lectnre.  The^e  *hape*  which  we 
beheld  at  the  beginning  a*  a  disorganized  army,  we 
huve  now  pnt  Into  their  place*.  There  ure  at  lea*t 
fifteen  or  tweutv  principle*  found  in  each  cue  of 
these  drama*.  We  pa_*?  over  tlie  field,  and  look  (a* 
it  were)  Into  the  poet**  work*hop.  We  view  the  very 
scaffolding  of  his  building.  There  are  tblrly-siz  or 
thirty-*even  i-tngle  drama*,  each  one  organizeil.  Can 
we  *nm  up  Sbakeitpeare,  the  totality  of  hi*  activity? 
Nay,  cun  we  even  handle  hitu  u»  it  were)  in  human 
s|ieech'.'  Seme  attempt  of  tne  kin>1  wilt  be  made  to- 
morrow morning. 


[Same] 
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./  Lar?e  Audience Lait  Erening 


LECTURE  BY  PROF.  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

PhUoeopiy  iud  LviDortalitj. 


The  attt-odance  la-t  evening  at  tbe  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy, utq*  «  verf))ar«  onr.ln  spite  of  a 
bard  rain  wbleVjlane  i(p  M  theWne  of  ii*a*jinbiliig. 
Tbe  audience  wui  oowrV  ont'-Jti  ero*sj,y*w(iy,  and 
wnstne  largest  vat  bat  yet  been  seen  this  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  pCT-oysVcre  present.  Mo*t  of 
tbe  *-puplls"  heretofore  attending  this  year's  school 
were  present,  and  many  new  visitors,  and  member*. 
A  large  proportion  wero  p-nilrmrn.  Among  other!> 
of  note  present  were:  Chief  Justice  Utufe*.  ol  Prov- 
idence, R.  L;  Mr.  Rowland  (t.  Haxard,  of  Peaue 
JHilt.  U.  L;  Hon.  George  H.Calvert,  of  Newport, 
(formerly  Mayor  of  Ualtiuiore,  a  gentlcwan  oi  Ute- 
Tiiry  rrpo tnt ion.  al-u);  and  Mr.  Ktlward  Potter,  son 
of  HUbup  Potter,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hnuinl  It  a  luu  held  In  blgb  repoiefortiis 
literary  and  philosophical  ul>illty.    Some  flfuwn  yenrs 


ngo  be  carried  ou  an  eiWnsivc  publl*bed  cootrover*y 
with  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  "tau-aiion  and  Freedom 
of  tbe  Will."  Although  Mr.  Hazard  Is  eu«ro*«sed  In 
uiercautil*  bn*lu>sas,  yet  bis  interest  and  attaiamtMU 
In  letter*  are  marked. 

LECTl'RZ  OF   PROF.  Wti.  T.   BJlHBIS,   LJ-.  D-, 

late  of  St.  Lonls,  on  "Pbiloeopby  and  ljumort*l»y." 
I*rof.  Hairla  called  attention  to  the  content*  of  has 
two  preceding  lecture*,— the  dlscrtmluation of  pbllo- 
K>pbical  knowing  from  ordinary  reflection  nodgfrooi 
-fuse- p«rccpt ion.  Sense-perception  knows  pnrtlen- 
lar»,tbe  trnnsiloTy  phase*  of  things;  reflection  knows 
*]*-vle*  and  genera,  nnlVDraals.  To  reftecUou  tbe 
w  or  IU  ex  1st*  as  a  limited  ntunbur  of  genera  or  specie*, 
to  each  of  which  It  assigns  a  word.  Language  finds 
ft  possible  to  name  by  3000  or  4000  words  tbe  genera 
nnd  species  which  mclnde  all  the  things  belonging  to 
tbe  world  of  a  rich  buinan  experience,  and  with 
120,000  words,  Webster's  Dictionary  gives  a*  to*  **- 
pericaceof  the  entire  Ef^llah-apeaking  raoe. 

Philosophic  knowtnC  hat  cnsoorrrftci  thai  there  la 
an  lnter-depend  ence  among  things  which  reduces 
tbem  to  unity-.  It  has  found  tbe  one  first  principle, 
which  is  the  whence  and  wbitbei  of  all.  We  nave 
seen  that  some  first  principles  set  up  by  philosophers 
are  inadeuuate,  explaining  only  sumo  things  In  tbe 
world:  while  others  are  adequate,  and  explain  nil 
pba-es  of  tbe  world.  Material  principles,  for  exam- 
ple, may  explain  inanimate  nature,  but  not  life;  and, 
still  \*+*,ikouQht.  A  spiritual  first  principle  may 
explain  mind  and  matter. 

Now  our  question  to-night  relates  to  the 

PKEBEHVATION  OF  INDI^DUALrTT. 

TJc-e*  djiid,  or  anv  created  being,  possesse  an  abid- 
ing or  permanent  identity/  We  must  first  consider 
I  be  general  question  of  permanence  of  individuality. 

Thing*  change  from  one  form  to  mother  because 
tbey  do  not  realize  In  any  particular  form  all  their 
potabilities.  If  we  trace  a  tiling  through  all  its 
meiauiorpbose<i,  and  define  Its  general  form  or  tbe 
total  of  its  being,  we  nholl  state  all  of  Its  possibili- 
ties. This  total  of  form  U  the  specie*,  or  genus. 
Transient  things  are  individuals  which  realize  some 
one  or  more  po*.«lhlbtic->,  but  not  all  of  the  possibil- 
ities. Jleuce  thev  exist  in  a  process  of  change.  The 
entire  proce-s  of  change  is  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  total  form  or  spe^e*.  If  a  being  could  realize 
all  of  it*  possibilities  in  one  Individual,  that  Individ- 
ual would  lie  immortal  or  unchangeable,  because  all 
IHM-iMlitie^  of  its  individuality  would  be  realize!  at 
once,  and  there  could  be  no  destruction  to  It  by 
change  .Jilhri.nl  Individuality. 

Thus  f.»r  we  have  seen  that  there  i-  a  possibility  of 
an  immoriiil,  created  lieing;  but  we  have  not  proved 
the  nece.viiy  of  its  existence.  Recurring  to  the  idea 
of  tlit  true  first  principle,  we  discover  that  a  self- 
detcrmluing  being,  or  u  nelf-knowing  being,  Involves 
objectivity  lo  Itself.  It  a*  $ub',*-ct  know*  itself  as 
object,  it  as  self  determines  itself  as  particular  or 
i-pecinl.  Hut  In  order  to  be  self-knowing  or  self- 
determining,  it  must  know  iNclt  or  determine  itself 
not  merely  as  pas*ive  object,  but  as  active  subject,  or 
=clf.  Otherwise  it  would  know  itself  as  something 
not  itself;  it* 

OELF-OETEHMINATIOX 

would  destroy  itself.  In  the  al*olut«,  knowing  and 
willing  <-r  creating,  are  one.  In  *elf-con.*-ctou*ne*>j, 
the  absolute  r>-*lize-  himself  as  objet,  i.  e.  creates 
ncU-con-cions  being  a*  hi*  object. 

The  objective  utwolute,  lieing  nelf -conscious  and 
self-creative,  knows  hi*  ol  ject  as  a  cluin  of  exist- 
ence*, extending  froiu  eliao*  (•.hich  In  space  or  time! 
uptf.  the  highest  taint*,— the  mo-t  perfect -pfrltual 
intelligences.  All  phase*  of  passivity  and  object ivttv, 
ns  well  a*  all  pba-es  of  subjectivity  and  realized  self- 
hood that  are  >uiplied  in  (iod's  first  object,  ore  found 
iu  this  second  object,— -widen  i*  tho  worlt  of  nature 
ard  nmu.  The  highest  link  in  this  chain  of  loing 
must  posses*  IinuiortalUy.  It  mnat  rcflec'-  the  cter- 
Itity  oi  the  Divine  selfhood  Ihroush  and  by  means 
of  the  self? activity  of  this  highest  being  lo  the  world, 
which  rw-alize*  the  Divine  in  aue  within  it-*lf  by  tbe 
holines*  of  it*  will,  and  by  the  knowing  of  eternal 
truth,  and  bv  tbe  piuiy  of  its  heart. 

Hut  if  we  have  demonstrnted  the  pottibiUty  of 

AS   IMMORTAL   UEINu 

as  a  being  in  whom  individual  and  *pecie*  are  one; 
if  we  have  proved  the  necessity  of  Imiiiortal  beings 
n*  the  l:i*t  link  in  creation,— we  have  not  yet  proved 
flint  nmu  fultils  the  iMiiditton*  deiined  and  described 
a*  beloiit'ing  to  ihe  immortal  being.  It  only  remains 
to  thow  empirically  that  man  pos*es*e*  these  rei|ai- 
slle  attribute*.  His  conceded  that  man  y  a  progres- 
sive lieing:  io  his  intellect,  in  hi*  affection*  and  fohlt 
Kill.  Tlie  greater  his  development  the  greater  his 
capability  ol  development.  Loch  new  growth  In 
good  u*e*,  or  lu  comprehension,  luakei him  more  able 
to  Increase  in  goodne**  or  In  knowledge.  Man,  there- 
fore, realizes  within  himself  the  definition  of  tho 
highest  taring  of  the  world.  If  a  being  were  conceived 
to  exist  of  a  auperior  order  to  man,  und  yet  not  pro 
£rc»*ive,  man  would  really  have 

,  AN  INFINITE  ADVANTAGE 

OTeT  him  in  bU  rapacity  to  progress  beyond  any 
lixed  point  of  perfection.  Were  the  supposed  being 
aproaiessive  one,  he  would  then  be  not  *u|>erior  to 
man,  nut  of  the  same  order.  The  whole  Hie  of  man, 
In  its  Indn.trlnl  and  social,  in  It*  political  and  civil 
a-jecK  and  still  more  in  It*  spiritual  nspects  of  re- 
ligion, art,  science  and  education,— Is  only  one  pro- 
cess of  realizing  the  species,  the  activity  of  the 
human  race  lo  and  for  each  Individual  man.  Tbe 
vocation  of  the  Individual  imvn,  hi*  Immortal  destiny, 
is  to  reallte  In  blmvelf  a*  Individual  tlie  experience 
and  Uwdght  of  bl*  fellow  man.  Nan't  growth  Is  out 
of  narrow  particularity,  flaltude  and  llttlenesa,  Into 
broad,  cultured  humanity,  and  tbe  realisation  of  the 
Divine  image.  And  this  it  an  Immortal  develop- 
ment. 


AN    ABLE    EFI 


[Same] 
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JbectNre 


S|f       Or.     Jone* 
.Worming. 


Thit 


The     -Relational    of    OnurcTT  tftH     Slat*. 


Oat  eg  tt»  largest  morfllDg  atl*udaaeef-'at  thr 
Scl>c*lcM'hllosopby  was' that  which  was  seen  to 
day.    There  were  nearly  70  person-,  pre-eat. 

The  lecture  was  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  of  Jaclnew- 
vllle.  111.  The  doctor  prafaeeil  his  lactam  by  ex- 
patlniog  why  be  had  cltoaen  a  subject  different  Iron 
tbe  one  nominated  In  tbe  nrofrawate.  The  latter  at 
will  t rout  on  another  occasion. 

Bis  subject  this  morning  was:  "Tbe  Cbureh  ami 
the  State,  their  Relations  and  Correlation*." 

Dr.  Jones  said  :The  visible  inbr.biuots  of  this  plan?1 
do  not  roo  the  planet.  They  do  not  pre-directaud  arbi- 
trate the  social  destinies  and  temporal  erentaalltle^ 
of  history.  These  all  have  their  source  in  the  ansaeJ 
powers.  Each  and  every  generation  of  mind,  cou- 
stltutlug  the  great  measures  of  history,  has  its  fouu- 
talnand  form  Id  Its  Idea  of  Divinity. 

And  thit  U  contained  in  a  special  incarnation,  mani- 
festation of  Deity  and  IU  dispensation ;  and  from  tho 
Ideaandfonatalaail 

TUL  SOCIAL  INsTlTl  TIONS 

of  Church  and  Stat*,— their  worships,  their  science*, 
*.,4  aru  and  laws,  and  manners  and  castoius,  hare 
their  type  and  determination. 

The  two  factors  from  bence  in  tbe  genetic  social 
force*  are  tbe  content  of  tbe  spiritual  nnd  the  natu- 
ral cousciousne?*  Iu  man,  determined  and  precipi- 
tated ns  tbe  forins  of  Church  and  State:  proriden- 
i .a'  vehicles  nnd  iD»trument*,  legislative,  defensive 
ami  adiniubtratlve,  respectively,  of  the  affairs  and 
latcrots  of  tli«Hplrltunl  and  temporal  uses  of  the 
world,  und  suWlsting  the;e  interest*  rod  uses  from 
lue  Divine  Source. 

This  subsistence  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Church 
cod  Die  State  is  by  means  of  the  two  grand  dirii- 
lot*  of  the  mental  power*,  respectively.  The  facul- 
ties of  ihe  intelligible  order  are  subtended  >r  tne 
Church,  and  the  faculties  of  the  sensible  order  are 
subtended  by  tbo  State;  and  hence,  also,  the  Cunrch 
l«  prior  and  the  State  is  posterior  in  a  certain  order, 
as  the  faculties  of  the  intelligible  and  of  tho  aeo*ible 
sjsicquj  of  the  world. 

Tlie  sensible  world  Is  adinli'i*tered  from,  is  born 
finm  the  intelligible,  and  not  the  intelligible  from 
lie  sensible;  and  so  the  State  is  administered  from, 

BOHN   FBUM   TOE  CLH'BCU, 

and  not  tbe  Church  from  the  State.  Now  there  is  no 
Mich  thing  a*  an  intelligible  world  without  a  sensible 
w.rld,  nor  a  sensible  world  without  an  Intelligible 
world.  There  is  no  exiting  mind  without  matter, 
and  no  mailer  without  mind. 

Tliere  it  no  so.-h  thing  a*  a  sou)  with  the  faculty  of 
co/uiziug  intelligiblt*,  without  also  a  facultv  of  cog- 
m.  nig  t-ensiblcs  mid  matter:  nor,  conversely,  a  toul 
with  the  faculty  ol  cognlziug  sensible*,  without  as 
the  same  time  comprehending  the  faculty  of  cogniz- 
ing iutelligibles.   hither  alone  Is  abstract  and  untrue. 

So,  also,  must  tbe  institutions  of  Church  and 
Bute  he  related  and  correlated.  In  the  so- 
cial state,  or  system,  the  dual  aspeeta  of  tbe 
dual  orders  of  the  social  forces  are  logically 
prior  and  posterior.  They  are  correlated  anil 
Uiter-dependeut;  the  one  cannot  exist  without  tbe 
other,  nor  tbe  other  without  tne  one.  A  social 
order  cannot  l>e  realized  without  a  Church  and  a 
ftiute,  and  a  Church  cannot  exist  without  a  State.nor 
a  State  without  a  Cbureh.    Either  atone  is 

AN     ADSTBACTION, 

an  Isolated  part  of  a  whole.  In  this  truth  Mid*  laid 
down  we  beliold  tne  marvellous  spectacle:  Sociatv 
ladividunllv  and  peri-cnally  to  a  Divine  social  order; 
the  spiritual,  the  lfersooal  soul  ligated  with  Iu  cele> 
tts  I  source  by  a  divine  bond  of  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence into  rlgbteousnej's  and  virtue,  throagb  the  intti- 
tntiunsof  religion,  while  the  organic  form  of  con- 
science, the  iadhiuuul  tout,  the  earth! r  soul,  the  soul 
In  the  limitation*  of  tense— consciousness,  1*  assisted, 
bound  back,  restrained  through  it*  revereuce  and  Its 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State. 

So  the  State  embruces  and  administers  the 
temporal  affuirs  and  interest*  of  the  individual  eon- 
•c.ousuess,  the  sensible  affairs;  and  the  Church  em- 
'braces  and  administers  tbe  spiritual  Interests,  the 
'content  of  the  personal  con^Kiusnea*  of  the  social 
jorders.  But  tbe  Church  cannot  perform  vicariously 
the  functions  ol  tbe  State,  uur  can  the  State  perforai 
vkanouslv  tlie  functions  of  the  Church. 

1  be  Church  and  the  State  are  related  a-  the  lotsl- 
li^ihle  ami, the  aensible  orders  la  the  lytletn  of  the 
M*rld  are  related.  Tbe  one  cannot  perform  tbo 
1  iii.-tiou  of  the  other,  nor  the  other  the  function  of 
the  one. 

fiere  may  be  seen  the  imperfection  of  tbo 

OLD   IVRTCMi   OF  EUBOPE, 

lu  the  fact  that  these  two  functionaries  are  not  real- 
ized in  tbelr  teporatcne**  and  differentiation.  And 
beielu  may  be  seen  the  new,  the  American,  Idea;  tbe 
distinctness,  the  scparateuess,  the  discieteaaa*  of 
tbvse  institution*. 

,  jit  is  of  thin  idea  ttiat  I'Uto  diacoureet  when,  by 
tae  mouth  of  tbe  Delphian  Socrates,  he  says:  "I 
all  moved  by  a  certain  Divine  lutlueace,  and  this  it 
i*  which  op|ru*ed  my  meddling  in  public  politics; 
and  It  appear*  to  me  to  have  opp>  *ed  u>e  proveriv. 
Ft>r,  be  well  assured,  O  Athcnu..u.  U  I  had  loog 

Sice  atretnirted  to  Intermeddle  with  politic.  1  should 
ve  per L- bod  long  ago,  and  sboald  not  at  all  have 
ncbted  either  you  or  myself."  llato  was  cited 
-qrihcr  by  the  lecturer  to  show  that,  |q  a  certain  ex- 
y  of  aLairs,  alone,  tbe  Church  may  spring  to  a 
sent), 

WhfD  law  and   lattice  are  profaned  In  the    State, 

id  Dr.  Jones,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  coo- 

ence  of  th*  Church.    This  b  all  pertinent  to  o*    la 

country.    American  thought  and  tho  working  of 

AMEBICAN   ruLlTlCa 

proach  very  remotely  hitherto  the  Idea,  tho  dls- 
ictive  American  Idea.  Tlie  dominant  presnppo- 
lon  In  the  public  mind  of  mi*  nation  la  that  a  first- 
State  !■  entirely  independent  of,  and  aavs  no 
ed  of,  a  Church  at  all,  and  that  the  great  advance 
d  tbe  great  scciet  of  American  m**Jtulloae  Is  that 
Church  U  no  neceasary  part  of  a  snore**/ al  social 
heme.  And  In  this  Ignorance  aad  Iu  conceit  aad 
hness  and  IU  prosenj  of  lexorcrence,  »ad  lawlaas- 
■*.  and  greed,  and  fraud,  aad  ltcentlostsasas.  In  U* 
inr-i ir  and  social  relation*  aad  ih*  affair*  of  trwflc 
id  government,  there  It  even  now  a  ppectro  of  por- 
tion, "except  those  days  be  slirOTtenedV' 
We  should  be  turnel  even  oow  to  tbe  only  reacwe, 
e  oniv  recourse— tbe  revival  In  tbe  nation's  heart 
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I  id  bnilB  of  etmsrv-wee,  sd.1  of  tbe  spirit  of  reverence 

I  id  obedience,  and  tbence  of  righteousness  aod  Jos- 

.  ee.    Only  thus  thoroughly  furnished  shall  America 

oMlhly  realize  lit  lb*  State  that  distinctively  Amerl- 

iti  dream  or  prophecy:  Llb«TtvI  Liberty!    Dellw- 

ice,  Divine  dellveiance  from  all  that  enslave*  and 

unit*  and  despoils  tbe  Uirioe  order  and  Image  Lb 

I  Jiuan  society  od  this  bcnutlf  nl  Berth. 

§lt  meet  come  frem  Above,  doe  from  beneath;  of 
nine,  do*  bateau  wisdom.  Socrates  sougnt  It  la 
culai  education,  nbrntried  by  tbe  woridly-wies  mao, 
esenbtst.    H*  sought  it 

a  SXCULAJL  AS.T* 

>d  crafts.    He  sought  ft  In  statesmanship  and  cJti! 

ile.    He  found  ft  n.  t  bare,  la  any  of  these. 

Thus  lunii*h*d,  we  can  contemplate   tbe  Platonic 

I  ea  of  tbe  State  la  its  actuality  and  la  Its  validity, 

■  the  factor  secondary  in  order,  bot  absolutely  bind- 
;  indirtdually  and  collectively  In  lu  requlrementa 
allegiance  aud  submission  to  the  laws,  as  tbe  crlte- 
a  of  fustic*  and  rtghteoasoes*.  Bat  remember 
t.  tb>  Church  Is  the  prime  factor,  and  tiiat  sacb  as 
ill  Church,  such  Is  your  State, 
'  nto,  tbe  judgment,  does  net  know,  until  Instrnc 

from  Ibis  same  source,  tbe  Socratfc  wisdom  that 
'a»»  might  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  The 
it  provides  for  marriage,  aud  for  tbe  blrtb  of  the 
Into  liable  and  Providential  conditions.  The 
^provides*  civil  or'*r,  and  for  food  and  raJ- 
ut.  shelter  and  education,  and  rights  of  person 
.•l  property ,    So  thu  you,  the  citizen,  are  tbe  child 

TliE   SERVANT  OF  Tn«  STATE. 

■  Says  tbe  great  philosopher  who  Is  teaching  ns: 
"Axe  yon  so  wise,  and  yet  do  not  know  that  one's 
country  is  more  honorable,  venerated  and  sacred, 
and  more  highly  prized  by  gods  and  men  possessed 
of  understanding,  than  mother  and  father  and  all 
other  progenitors?  ...  To  offer  resistance  to  one's 
mother  or  father  to  not  holy,— mnch  U*$  to  one's 
country." 

Bays  Socrates:  "Should  yon  escape,  having  dis- 
gracefully returned  injury  for  injury  and  evil  for 
evil  to  men,  .  .  to  yourself,  your  friends,  your 
conatry,  and  ns  the  laws,— both  we  shall  be  indlg- 
nau*  with  yon  as  long  as  you  live,  and  these  our 
brother*,  the  laws  In  Hades,  will  not  receive  yon 
favorably." 

TbeChnrch  most  nurture  and  uphold  tbe  public 
moralities  and  tbe  public  virtue  and  order.  Only  the 
Divine  w.'sdom  and  authority  can  enable  the  mortal 
nature  In  humanity  to  acbieve  it*  moral  determina- 
tion*. 

THE  AMERICAN  MIND 

but  dimly  and  partially  apprehends  tbe  idea  and  the 
power  in  this  factor  of  the  social  Dnad.  Dut  all 
science-culture,  and  all  sociologies,  without  this  real- 
ization, shall  disappoint  and  yield  but  ashes.  The 
trust  of  the  public  mind  Is  prepouderaotly  In  phys- 
ics and  mutter,  rejecting  the  immaterial  and|4Uper- 
naturalas  unavailable  for  the  use*  of  tbe  pi^tk^J 
life- 

If  we  mistake  not.  It  Is  both  an  Immediate  and 
orgeat  indication  of  tbe  age  and  of  our  country  that 
In  the  leading  thought  and  secular  and  religions 
teaching,  and  especially  In  the  domestic  disciplines 
and  lnculcatlOD>stbere  tuusl  be  enforced  unity  of  aim 
to  exalt  In  all  our  applications  and  knowledges  tbe 
factor  of  the  supernatural  ana  tbe  Divine.  This 
is  a  rkirf  and  not  subordinate  factor  In  all  human 
blhtorj .  and  experience,  aud  science,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  rod  prepared  for  tbe  nations  hi  truly  still, 
a»  ever,  dreadful. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  loss  of 
reverence  among  ns  can  be  compensated  In  the  fruits 
of  our  present  achievements  of  culture,  nuleas  the 
latter  be  crowned  and  adorned  by  the  divine,  all- 
sanctlfjing  virtues  of 

OBEDIENCE   AND   KEVERENCB. 

License  Is  not  liberty,  and  self-will  is  not  freedom, 
to  any  nation  or  person. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  enunciation  of  vital 
doctrine*  and  truths  by  Socrates  and  Plato,— duties 
of  the  citizen  in  the  conservation  of  obedience  to  law 
and  order,  and  tbe  reverent  recognition  of  Ui  vino 
role. 

All  human  history  with  tbe  science*  and  arts,  and 
reHjrioo*  aud  philosophies  of  bnmao  life,  coinpre- 
hendr>  In  its  gebeBis  tbe  service  of  both  these 
functionaries  —  tbe  realistic  mind  and  the  ide- 
alistic mind  —  the  energies  of  tbe  natural  man, 
and  the  energies  of  the  spiritual  man  operating 
throagh  the  Slate  and  tbe  nstural  sciences  on  tbe  one 
baud;  aud  through  the  Church  and  Religion  on  the 
other. 

The  world's  work  and  thought  and  social  fabrica- 
tion could  not  be  got  done  with  either  of  tbeae  forces 
alone.  Human  society  must  have  Its  two  priest- 
boodi'l — its  prieHbood  in  the  temple  of  nature,  and 
it-  priesthood  lathe  temple  of  tbe  tplrU. 

The  lectnrer  profoundly.  In  conclusion,  eiaboratad 
tbe  great  sphere  occupied  by 

THE  SCIENCES  OF    NATURE 

and  that  of  tbe  supernatural  and  metaphysical 
sciences.  These  do  not  stand  In  the  experience  or 
opt oion  of  any,  and  every  sort  of  Individuals,  nor 
any  particular  and  unrelated  age  or  generation.  The 
Divine  order*  of  which  wc  predicate  tbe=«e  sciences 
must  be  cognized  by  mind  providentially  nredestlna- 
ted  through  natural  generation. 

Unlverxattv,  human  society  bas  and  preserves  all 
Ui  Htato  in  jH-nx-tvo,  In  Its  knowledges  of  and  deriva- 
tions from  both  the  natural  aud  the  supernatant, 
by  means  of  the  office*  of  the  two  priesthoods  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Tbo  sting  of  the  "awry  fly- 
ing serpents"  in  the  wlldernes*  will  b*  realised  by 
the  mind— Individual  or  collective— which  postu- 
lates  that  Religion*  Truth  has  an  enmity  in  Natural 
Science;  or  opbolds  Science  without  Religion,  Sci- 
entific culture  without  Religions  culture. 


Bos.    Advert is*r 
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Yesterday  forenoon  UTr.  Deiefon  J.  Voider  of 
St.  Louis  gar*  HJ>e  Concord  Acbool  of  philoso- 
phy the  last  of  bis  Ave  lecture/  on  B  bake*  pear*. 
Ha  bad  previously  taken  op  tie  pbtiosopby  of 
Shakespearian  criticism,  tbe  Shakespearian 
world,  the  principle  ot  characteristic*  in 
Shakespeare,  and  tbe  organism  of  tbe  Indi- 
vidual drama.  His  lecture  was  marked  by  a 
Clear,  philosophic  inegbt  into  tbe  principles  ol 
tbe  human  mind  and  life  wbicb  are  woven  Into 
&bskespe*r*'s  plays,  and  was  delivered  with 
a  freshness  that  relished  bomor  or  excited  as 
occasional  laugh,  though  the  philosophic  thread 
was  never  dropped.  Mr.  Solder  said  at 
the  outset  that  be  wished  to  show  tbe 
nnlly  Id  Shakespeare*  plays.  One*  tbe  classi- 
fication of  tragedies,  comedies  aod  histo- 
ries was  common,  but  in  later  years  it 
has  become  usual  to  .classify  tb*  plays 
chionologlcally.  The  chronological  arrangement, 
However,  is  at  best  conjectural ;  theie  is  difficulty 
Id  sEceiisloire  tbe  real  order  of  the  plan,  and 
tbe  dlslli' tnuo,  when  made,  is  of  little  real  wortb. 
Mr.  Snider  prefsirea  tb*  old  clsssl  neat  ton.  Tbo 
only  objection  to  It  is  tbst  history  does  not  exact- 
ly correspond  to  tragedy  aud  comedy.  It  is  not 
opposed  to  either  one.  But  a  real  unity  and  rea- 
son In  clastificalion  can  b*  attained  by  regarding; 
tbe  coiuediee  and  tragedies  as  legendary  or  his- 
torical and  so  making  two  general  classes  to  in- 
clode  comedy,  tragedy  and  history,— tb*  legenda- 
dary  and  the  historical.  This  classification  rests, 
pun.  Tipcm  lite  most  rlfild  thongbt.    All  legendary 

t'JavB  are  bated  upon  tb*  family  kn  uBve  toe 
kii.it  In tbe  background  as  an  ethical  bans.  In 
every  play  tb*  ruler  Is  hovering  over  all  tbe  events, 
and  toe  collisions  are  either  with  political  author- 
ity, as  In  tbe  bistoiical  plays,  or  within  tbe  family, 
a?  in  ibe  legendary.  The  historical  is  opposed  to 
tbelegecdsry  in  thjugbt.  It  li  realized  In  time 
and  space  ai  d  bas  its  mains  In  tbe  state.  History 
Is  tbe  history  of  states  and  Institutions. 
!Ibe  distinction  made  between  tb*  two 
dastes  or  plays  tests  upou  tbe  funda- 
mental distinction  between  tbe  state 
and  tbe  family.  So  tbe  dramas  are  either  domes- 
tic or  bistoi  teal,  lu  tbe  caae  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  all  tbe  events  transpire  in  tbe  real 
woilU.  Vet  in  "Othello"  an  Ideal  element  is  In- 
troduced, and  also  in  '-King  Leah,"  but  tbe  reali- 
ty Is  empbsttc  In  ••Macbeth"  tbe  Ideal  element, 
a  supernatural  itfl-.  eoce,  Is  tbe  determining  one. 
The  Impulse  to  the  individual  in  It  is  given  by  tbe 
Ideal  woild  upon  wblcb  be  depends.  In  "Hamlet" 
Is  seen  a  miliar  supernatural  influence, —ibe 
ghost  who  shapes  the  whole  conduct  of  Hamlet. 
These  two  plays  stand  alone  In  introducing  a  sn> 
pernatuial  Impelling  power,  hut  this  power  Is 
really  only  a  manifestation  ot  the  human  soul 
within,  "Macbeth"  ie  a  traae-ty  of  tbe  imagina- 
tion and  "Hatnlet"  is  beat  ue«crtbea  as  a  tragedy 
of  reflection.  In  these  mays  tbe  real  is  disan- 
guisbed  from  tbe  ideal,  and  in  them  tbe  real  is 
purely  ethical. 

In  tte  comedies  there  is  tbe  same  distinction  ol 
tbe  real  aod  the  ideal.  Id  the  oornedy  tbere  may 
be  tragedy  in  tbe  case  of  Individuals,  as  In  "All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well,"  and  true  comedy  Is  reach- 
ed in  '-Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  Tbe  plays 
wblcb  hare  pure  comedy,  with  no 
tiagcay,  were  named  aa  rollows  by 
air.  Snider:  "Con-edy  of  Errors,"  " Tail- 
ing ot  tte  Shrew,"  'Twelfth  Right,"  "Love's  La- 
bor Lon,"  and  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  In 
these  is  no  Ideal  element.  In  tbem  Is  represented 
the  domestic  conflict,  which  is  solved  In  a  serio- 
comic or  m  a  purely  comic  fashion.  There  Is  au 
Ideal  wor'd  In  tbe  poet,  wblcb  be  introduces  for 
tbe  puipose  ot  solving  tbe  difficulties  and  con- 
flicts ot  the  world  ot  reality.  This  Is  tbe  supreme 
artistic  loim  of  £bakctpeate.  It  contains  tbe 
great  doctrine  of  mediation  of  the  conflicts  of 
men  with  the  Ideal  world  ot  imagination,  poetry 
and  thought.  To  this  ideal  world  belong  seven  of 
the  most  Important  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
Tbelr  Ideal  development  is  this:  Tbe  real  world 
falls  into  strife  with  Itself;  Institutions  fall  Into 
m  ile  with  each  other,  snd  tbe  state  Is  in  a  con- 
dition cf  discord  and  strife,  lien  and  woeaen, 
weaned  with  tbe  strife,  fly  from  society  to  a  primi- 
tive or  purely  ideal  condition.  This  rligbt  of  men 
from  society  Is  tb*  basis  of  many  other  works  in 
Dterstuie.sDd  Just  at  this  point  Mr.  8nld*r  al- 
luded to  tbe  ieclnse  life  of  air.  Tboreau,  whom  be 
afterward  mentioned  by  name.  Plato's  "Reouo- 
Itc,"  tbe  Arcadians  in  French  literature  and 
Utopias  In  English  are  all  the  outcome  of  this 
Idea.  But  the  poet  here  regards  tb*m 
as  attraction*.  Such  a  coadMlon  of  society  is 
not  permanent  and  cannot  he  made  so,  Shakes- 
peare makes  all  bis  characters,  in  whom  there 
centra*  any  toteiest,  return  to  society  and  be- 
come harmonized  with  it.  Tbe  comic  element  la 
tbe  pUys  is  that  tbese  people,  waea  they  are  in 
conflict  with  the  course  of  Institutions,  fly  to  a 
piimttlve  lite,  and  at  once  begin  to  build  an  Uo*e 
same  lnsirtutions  and  return  to  them  In  every  set. 
Their  purpose  is  absurd  and  sell-contradictory. 
This  ts  tbe  gieat  Shakespearian  art-form.  No 
otber  po*i  bas  bandied  th*  subject  io  this  srav- 
In  bbtory  ibis  actual  flight  from  tb*  drug*  tee  ot 
tbe  world  ts  known  as  tb*  monastic  life.  "Uees- 
cie  for  aleaiui*"  shows  it  very  plainly.  '  Boc*  th* 
man  and  tb*  wosnaa  fly  from  the  cruelty  and  las- 
pant}  of  tbe  wo*  M,  bat  sack  men  and  < 


est  oi  Aiden.  and  as  others  com*  to  toe  saaae  re- 
treat, here  Shakespeare  create*  f-jnr  pairs  of  lov- 
ers and  a  small  community  is  formed  at  one*.  All 
ultimately  return  to  th*  society  from  which  they 
fled.  "Winter's  Tale"- and  "tymbellne"  are  a*o 
Idyllic,  and  undertake  to  mediate  in  the  conflict 
of  man  »l:b  institutions. 

Now  this  flitbr,  said  Mr.  Snider,  belongs  to  all 
of  us.  We  wish  to  be  Independent  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  socJeiy.  We  wish  to  be  makers  of  all 
things  for  oor  own  use,  but  tbe  contributions  of 
tbe  a  hole  woild  ar*  needed  for  tb*  wants  of  a 
man  for  one  day.  We  wish  to  fly  trosn  to*  strug- 
gles of  our  political  life.  Mr.  Snider  spoke  ed  toe 
charm  of  Wordsworth  as  being  essentially  Id  bis 
idyllic  character,  and   regarded   Tennyson  aa  a 

Koetot  tbe  kame  class.  When  Tennyson  leaves 
is  ld>  Is  for  tbe  drama  be  is  not  so  succeaafai. 
Tb*  beat  Italian  poets  ar*  also  characterised  by 
their  lore  of  nature.  In  two  ot  Sbaneepeara'e 
pity*  the  pure  Idyl  is  the  material  part,  la  "Mid- 
summer Nitbi's  l>reasB''  a  fairy  world  ts  repre- 
seated.  The  principle  of  Ideality,  of  tbe  n*a>,  ts 
represented  by  the  fairies,  we*  am  wholly  rw- 
anored  froaa  th*  real  werld.  Tbe  mediattoa  ot 
man  with  social  institutions  Is  lifted  froea  th* 
rroand  aod  placed  In  a  wholly  Ideal  sphere.  "The 
Tempsst"  is  a  study  of  experience  baaed  on  the 
spiiitoal  pilnclpie.aad  is  supreme  la  this  eras*  ot 
poems.  ProApero  is  probably  the  poet  blsaaaU. 
Shakespeare  portrays  himself  as  making  hie  own 
poems,  and  m  this  drama  reaches  that  point 
wbicb  correspond*  in  phUceophy  te  tbe  highest 
form  of  intelligence  in  wuicb  th*  knowing  sos- 
iect  knows  hlsaself  aa  knowing;.  Thtt  point  hi 
reached  in  Sbakeapear*  alone  of  tbe  pesrhv,  and  be 
alone  ot  all  represents  an  author  tn  this  way.  Ad 
these  seven  drama*  ate  clearly  marked  with  th* 
neceisityof  the  Introduction  of  an  ideal  resist 
aod  of  a  return  to  the  world,  another  Ideal  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  waa  never  raa'laed.  It 
was  tbe  bat  mony  of  U 
vTr*v*n>i--r  ** 

»SW*W»| 
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they  were  are  iw  sded  in  the  world  te  saake  It 
tender  and  pure.^ad  both  are  Imnelled  toretarn 
to  tbe  woi  Id,  -th«  saaa  marry laa  the  woman.    He 
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is  restored  to  the  star  andsbe  to  her  own 
right  domestic  relations.  Ho  tb*  bests  of  the 
reformation  of  the  middle  iges  it*s  In  la*  truth 
that  tb*  institutions  et  human  society  are  more 
sscred  than  ecclesiastical  institution*.  The  dwas- 
onsiration  of  th's  troth  is  tbe  meaalag  ot  she 
reformation.  Again,  the  peace  ol  aa  idyUle  life 
In  oor  loeial  organism  is  found  to  Its  best  state  at 
tbe  betloclug.  Hence  men  tee  to  a  l tie  among 
lb*  sbepberds  and  to  the  woods   aod  hills.   Tare 

Slays  ol  Shakespeare  are  devoted  so  this  thonght. 
ot,  however  attractive  tbe  place  to  whloh  has  saea 
and  women  tie*,  be  always  brings  abeat  taelr  re- 
turn. Sbskeaneare's  flrat  conception  of  tan  Idea 
appeals  rather  family  In  "Two  Uentlesaen  of 
Verona."  He  makes  the  Ideal  world  a  Piece  at 
robbers,  aod  it  ie  aot  beautiful.  Bot  In  the  secewd 

« lsr,  "As  You  Li  ie*  It,"  he  makes  this  world  bee* 
fui.  In  tb*  flrat  part  of  the  play  tbere  lanota- 
Ipk  but  evil.  Then  Orlando  and  Fosatind  fly  to 
rrlu-ittvt  life,  away    froea  the   Institutions  uoeW 

whtcb  the  evil  m  foatered.   Both  come  totbefor- 


~wjj: 


ttcico  tbe  action  turns  upon  tbe  collision  between 
lore  and  philosophy. 

Itetween  tbe  legendary  and  historical  plays  tbe 
lite  is  obicure,  but  only  those  playe  can  properly 
Ir  roniidrred  as  bistoiical  in  which  tbere  is  a 
I  k  dominance  of  tbe  Idea  of  toe  state.  Those  lu 
>'  hi  b  ibe  family  predominate  are  legendary.  Tbe 
I  i*:uncal  has  position  in  space  aod  time,  but  ibe 
It  :cb<lart  bas  not.  So  "Macbeth"  beloncs  amouc 
ibe  irse&dary,  but  ■•Troiins  and  Cressida.'  tiioucb 
n>\  ihical,  is  political  In  Its  e>eeoce,  and  neuce  be- 
j.-lus  anong  tbe  historical.  Tbia  p!ay  IB 
ibe  beginning  of  tbe  series  of  Sbake- 
fpeare't  hlstoiica)  dramas.  It  deals  with 
tbe  origin  ot  ibe  institutional  world,  and  political 
suboioioation  is  the  lesson  of  tbe  play.  In  an- 
cient nines,  before  tbe  national  spirit  was  de- 
veloped corn tueut urate  with  tbe  individual,  men 
weic  really  too  great  for  tltelr  couutry.  In  Greece 
may  be  found  illustrations  oi  It,  aud  tbe  fact  of 
oHiadHn,  by  wbicb  great  men  were  driven  from 
then  country,  ts  ?  proof  ot  it.  In  tbe  Komao  na- 
ttou  was  i earned  i  he  ureru  subordinating  organ- 
i^iij.  and  ibougU  ibe  empire  bas  perlbbed,  yet  It 
still  lives  spntiually  in  tbai  macoiricent  body  of 
law  wbicb  even  uow  governs  tbe  world.  *our 
j>ls>6  of  Kbakespeare  show  the  development  of 
ibeei'intof  nationality  In  Rome.  "Corioiaous" 
It  the  urologue.  It  represents  tbe  early  growth  of 
tbe  tepubllc  and  its  internal  disseuslone,  and  its 
lesson  Is  the  subordination  ot  tbe  family  <tod  of 
panv  also  to  tbe  state.  In  "Julius  Cxsar"  tbe 
Itoman  woild  is  united,  and  there  u  portrayed 
the  snucgle  of  one  man  with  tbe  republic,  out 
tbe  end  of  this  stage  of  development  does  not 
retch  a  ?»ion-arcby;  it  results  In  a  triumvirate.  In 
•  'AotoLy  and  Cleopatra"  tbe  three  men  are  re- 
duced to  one,  as  it  waa  inevitable  they  should 
be,  and  that  one  is  Augustus.  So  tb* 
unity  of  tbe  nation  is  accomplished.  The  last  of 
tbe  four  may  be  called  tbe  epilogue-  It  repre 
senis  tbe  ulssolutloo  or  the  empire  and  Its  strug- 
gle with  tbe  eavages  of  tbe  Noith-  lu  "Titus 
Andiomcus,"  the  barbarian  elements  ol  tbe 
world  are  directed  against  Roman  civilization  to 
destroy  nationality  trom  the  woild.  Roman  bis- 
toiy  Is  essentially  tragic,  and  ended  In  au  unliap- 
V>?  collision  of  civilization  with  barbarism,  in 
which  tbe  latter  triumphed. 

Alter  the  downfall  of  Rome  C'»mes  tbe  develop- 
nieut  ol  Shakespeare  of  the  Idea  of  nationality  iu 
tbe  niabest  tense.  Modern  Europe  is  a  family  ot 
nations,  and  Sbtkeepeare's  owi»  nation  was  most 
)*rsiBte-nt  tn  seeking  this  hiebest  nationality;  so 
it  was  tbe  pioi>er  subject  ol  his  second  series  of 
bistoiical  dramas.  Ten  plays  belong  to  tbU  series, 
and  It  bcpiLt-  witb  'Kinu  Jobu,"  In  which  tbe  key- 
note Is  stiutk.  In  tb;it  tbe  struggle  is  about 
tbe  title  ol  tbe  national  luier.  aud  it  gives  tbe 
King  bit  lijrbt.  Io  •'Richard  11."  tbs  same  thing 
Is  pushed  to  revolution  and  deposition  of  tbe 
ruler,  aid  tbe  rl*bt  of  revolution  and  its  neces- 
■  iiy  Is  oiatntained.  In  "Hemy  IV."  we  have 
Illustrated  tbe  wrong  of  revolution  and 
tbe  problem  Is  how  to  make  it  right.  Rev- 
olution Is  a  negative  result,  io -Henry  V."  we 
nave  England  marching  abiosd,  wbkb  is  another 
wrong.  Ibis  was  a  great  hi*toiical  event,  for  tn 
it  England  assailed  tbe  principle  ol  nationality. 
Tbe  conquest  of  Kranea  was  oearly  the  rmu  of 
Eugland.  In  "Henry  VI."  and  "Richard  HI."  we 
t>s  e  tiie  snuggles  of  tbe  house  of  York.  In 
"Henry  VI."  is  depleted  Internal  conflict  a*  wrong 
In  regard  to  the  nation  and  as  a  result  of  the  coo- 

?oest  ot  Fiance.  In  "Rlcuaro  111."  tbe  bou»  of 
oik  slioaa  a  negative  tendency,  and  t-  destroyed 
h\  Its  own  children.  In  "Henry  VII."  tber*  is 
ttnal  ircoDcllittton.  These  eight  plays  represent 
ibecorfltct  of  nationality  in  England  in  tbe  mid- 
dle ages.  We  teach  political  unity,  io  "Henry 
VIII."  we  Lave  aootber  act  by  wnicb  England 
fre+s  berseir  fiom  tbe  spiritual  domination  of  the 
Catholic  church— the  traoiiilou  from  catholic  to 
Proimanr  England. 

The  Roman  aeries  !■  traetc  from  fate.  Uoly  the 
abattsct  universal  was  attained,   and   tbe   other 

Cart  csme  in  and  destroyed  it.  In  tbe  Eogtiab 
istoilcal  sciles  we  have  s  bappy  lerroiuattjn. 
This  Indicate*  tbe  nature  ol  the  modern  drama, 
that  man  muai  he  reconciled  with  tbe  world  and 
Its  Institutions.  The  last  play  cutis  lu  the  nlompb 
ol  nationality. 

MR.  HARRIS'S  LECTTJRK. 

Uelow  is  an  abstract  of  the  leetare  delivered 

last  evening  by  Professor  William  T.  Harris.    Io 

bis  two  previous  lectures  be  had  dlscuised  tbe 
first  principle*  set  up  by  philosophers  to  eipialn 
tbe  things  of  the  world.  He  bad  shown  three 
Stagee  In  tbe  action  of  tbe  mind;  flrat,  senae-per- 
ceptlon;  second,  tbe  first   etaeje   uf   reflection  in 
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which  tbeinind  arrlvee  ar  universal*,  and  third* 
tbe  stage  in  which  it  arrive*  at  oaa  pilaulnhj  at 
realized, or  the  origin  and  deal  Uestiay  *f  ail  that 
appears  in  either  province,- sense  pen*****  *r 
reflection.  This  third  stag*!  is  phitoeoyerfe  asaeai 
ing,  aud  is  diriinguiabed  from  tbe  raalat  el  stmeh) 
reflectiou  or  the  realm  of  aburaet  id*a*.  la  ssah- 
lng  tbeae  dt*tlnctkMis,  he  noticed  the  faet  that 
first  principles  are  not  always  a< (equate  first  psia- 
ciples.  The  cruder  stages  of  ahiieeophrsiGc  ant 
up  as  first  principles  ideas  that  era  ot.anp  Inade- 
quate to  explain  tbe  sroili  as  a  whot*.  Theea  ar* 
maieiial  flist  principle*  and  satntaal  first  prtneV 
plea.  Material  first  principles  failed  as  fastard* 
tbe  explanation  of  the  sytrirnal  side  «r  the  storM. 
bpliitual  brst  principles  seem  to  be  adenai'e  t* 
explain  themselves  snd  the  material  side  ef  tb* 
woild.  It  it  evident  that  the  iioestiuaaf  the  first 
principle  of  the  world  involves  ibe  immtaese*  ef 
tb*  beings  we  find  in  tbe  world.  If  tbe  first  pila- 
ciple  is  of  a  material  nature,  whatever  ay  near*  la 
the  world  of  a  spiritual  nature  wiiutaeeaaaartly  be 
transient.  Tbe  influence  of  the  first  prracipts 
t\ll<,  bv  ns  continued  fiction,  overpower  tusnjar  et 
later  the  individuality  of  tbe  spiritual  aature. 
Jbtie  cau  be  no  ueraisteoce  id  hamaa  ladirieuat- 
ily  il  the  first  principle  of  the  world  u  a  asatarral 
uce.  II  the  href  principle  is  a  blind  force,  a»y 
Oe\elrpmrnt  ol  human  individuality  will  be  M- 
lownl  i.v  it*  cnrrespofxling  deeadeuec.  Profes- 
sor Hants  niusirattd  tb"  position  in  oiiif  wavs. 
r.mpl>n>:crng  tbe  itupononre  ol  the  nmnieru  relat- 
ing to  ibe  perniaoenre  ol  todletdaatity.  He  hid 
i  ic\  kmi-Ij-  iiiund  that  nil  pbi!osoehieai  syttean* 
I'K-siipi  o-cf  as  tbe  true  first  puncipie  a  seif^soo 
>nou>  lietrg,— a  silt-ionscioiis  ab*olnts.  Ie  the 
iirfeeiiioc  iceinre  he  had  >a*icbe4  laeread  v> 
tin-  ibim»(ib  Hi  niea  or  iiitlci>ende*t  btiag  aud 
Feii-nricrnnneil  being-  Two  tnteipretailoas  are 
possible  ol  tins  doctrine  in  explaining  the  rets 
tioo  iK-tween  the  world  ol  creatlen  and  the  Srlf 
conscious  ciestor.  Tbe  ftit-v  taieip  cuttea  1* 
uaomoiie.  Ibe  second  tevultt  la  a  aairtlua 
thei'iu.  Tbe  former  fails  to  tee  ih*  poa<lttilitr  o 
tcpt  tiidividnaltty  iu  anvtDin*  tbitisrr*- 
"    m   tna  tir-i 

■  I'ur.iple.  Theiocao  be  to  iu^lvlduV.ltf  aa  the 
:  3i :  oi  ibe  ctea^ute  wbicb  will  Komve  ae  agetaat 

l*-  ctettor.  In  other  words,  tbe  actios  ef  th* 
.'aior  »ii)  inevitably  annul  or  dettro)  the  latfi- 
\iouahtv  of  all  it  ha*  created.  Tint  ts  paathaitai. 
!  acli  note  euli  u  it  destined  to  be  absorbed  at 

fftth,  or  some  (line  aft«r,  into  tb*  absolute  amrlt. 
:  lie  question  of  tbe  lojaiort^lity  of  asau  aaaa  la> 

•  ii  imial  admits  of  no  solotian  from  tbHpoiat  of 
k  it  w.  except  a  ne gatlr*  one.  This  Is  th*  ivadeaey 

•  :  at)  orientsli5m  in  tbougbt  and  pbilotsfhy.  si- 
:bi-ogb  we  must  not  deny  to  their  bizhsft  seers 
;'ii  afigbt  into  the  permaseot  nature  ot  baaaa 
.  ei>onaliiy. 

il  e  r-ccond  irtenuetatlon  uf  tbe  riactrlaa  ah*** 
ii  rutioned  fiuda  a  posiibl*  psrmaosnce  of  asii* 
Mibviduslity  as  It  exists  in  coatcioos  oeiag*.  Tb* 
« in  i ines  of  ibis  laiur  doctrine  war*  thea  sketched 
!»>  rrofessor  Hards,  tie  uegaa  with  a  ***)as*a*> 
at  lou  oi  tbe  Idea  of  flnltude,  or  the  ebtiteratla*  It 
i-eihunaitty.  Things  In  tbe  world  ehaagaor  partah 
because  tiiey  po*b*bb  otber  oossihi'mss  thaa  they 
have  realized  tn  their  present  exitteee*.  If  era 
eciiid  sum  up  ail  tbe  possibilities  ot  atalaglaa 
roujpieie  definition  of  It,  we  abould  set  fer  It  aa 
Fbidii-g   form.     Tbs   form  would  include  ail  the 

•  oaipes  of  the  thing.  Aod  so  wbil*  th*  taiag 
would  lose  its  individuality  from  tim*  to  ties*  la 
its  cbauges,  still  tbose  cbancea  woald  ia  thaae- 
L'tfcaie  be  only  a  tealitailon  of  its  camplvt*  foraa. 
This  complete  form  is  a  species  or  genu*  which 
las  realized  ttseir  in  a  succession  ot  ihiageer 
special  pba; ee.  Ibe  most  transient  things  la  Use 
world  ate  tboie  wbos*  successive  passes  realta* 
tbe  smallest  extent  of  species,— ie  ether  war  Us, 
which  contain  tbe  lewett  number  of  po**ibihti*j 
involved  in  a  complete  form.  If  a  belaa,  ta  If 
at  inaiity,  realized  all  of  Its  pcHtlbilitis*  it  wo*-i 
ol  Lteesdty  be  a  permanent  being.  It  would  aot 
ii'ce  its  Individuality  throutb  any  chaaf*  what- 
ever. In  this  way  pbilotopbical  lavsetlaatleo 
ihft  setiles  tbe  question  of  tbs  posstbihty  of  par- 
ti acent  existence  in  tbe  world  uf  creation.  It  de- 
cides that  a  tieing  wbicb  bss  both  spaete*  ar  tanas 
und  individuality  at  the  same  time  would  a* fail 
leimanent  irdividuality. 

Tbe  possibility  of  immortal  beings  In  te*  wer M, 
b«  wevcr,  does  uot  eftabliib  their  exisieaea.  Is 
theie  a  necessity  in  tbe  natare  ef  things  for  the 
existence  of  immortal  beints  in  the  woild*  Pai- 
lusnpby  finds  as  its  first  principle  a  s*t/-4*i*r- 
ojineJ  Ben  y-a  seil  cor  scions  Ueiar,  mtt  isapita* 
Felf-olijeriivity  in  this  Utiag,  or  eaistenoe  te  hise- 
seil  as  object.  Knowing  and  will  ar*  one  la  th* 
Absolute.  At  sell  knowtrg,  Cod  reveals  blnualf 
a*-  eternal  object  to  bim<e)f.  Uod's  ouject  ii  one  a 
passive  entity,  but  eelf-actlre,  aad  tberefwrets 
Mibject  aud  object  like  bim:  this  primal  object  of 
Con,  therefore,  is  cieattve  wrtbiu  Itterf  aaf 
thiougb  its  activity  ol  aen-koowlng.  It*  ehlect 
i<  Hi*  chain  of  cieaitoa  called  tbe  world,  catn- 
u  endue  with  cbso*,— that  is  tn  say.  tisavaad 
ulace,— and  SRcendlng  to  th*  hlgheat  spimuaJ 
l.e  id* w- 1  be  saiuti  mads  perfect.  In  this  eaaia  ef 
creation  there  is  revealed  all  of  the  passtrltf  ra- 
ve Red  in  belog  Cod's  object,  and  alhof  the  activ- 
ity Involved  ta  being  Xteoiute  Muhyeet,  er  Cod 
himself.  The  paraive  side  pradoeaioataa  la  aneaa 
tcious  nsiure,-  io  miueiai,  plant  and  aaisssl.  Th* 
subjectivity  makes  its  aupaaianc*  la  man.  was  it 
r-eit  aciue  and  tnereloi*  aprocraasiv*  hasaa; ,  aa- 
pabieot  realizing  witbla  htwiself  th*  Avkae  as 
intellect  aud  wilT.-anowlog  tbe  trwa  and  aaau< 
the  good.  Without  tbia  last  link  ta  the  ss  sal  lea 
ol  infinitely  protrresshr*  iHi  actttiry,  iher*  ww«M 
he  uo  return  of  tbe  cbsia  of  rraatiea  ta  0*d. 
Henea  Cod  could  not  know  kluself  la  It  at  antf • 
object. 

wemsysee  that  ibis  necessity  forachalaaf 
rieatioo-matenal  and  spiritual— ii  lar*fwad  ia 
in*  tboorbt  of  Cod  as  a  spliltusJ,  seif-eaajesaaais 
leiug.  But  how  do  w*  baow  tbst  saaa  st  uhsa 
noaliink  ot  tbe  chat*  of  craatiee.aad  th 
tbe  Image  of  Cod'a  etrrntty  byaadtb 
iruaioitallty?  If  ve  bold  r  " 
ixiof ,  cspible  ol  iDOal.e  acbirr  __ 
tb*  tint*  and  lu  tb*  vurtficaxloai  ef  his  wfJl  and 
ofTecnoos,  we  are  bound  te  rtoogswt*  i*  hits  saw* 
tins)  link.  No  higher  being  could  h*  |sr— ssd.  II 
it  were  a  fixed  oemg,  nanpregressiv*.  aaaa  a 
l<eing  would  be  loferler  to  maa,  wa*.  la  hsa  de- 
velopment, can  pass  heyoad  aay  glv**  pasadef 
peitaetioa.  Thu  view  does  aet  dsfiars  sraaihsn 
i  rotu  Cod  at  hit  oereastty  or  his  f ate.  hat  aj  th* 
product  of  bis  freedom,  his  self  co*scion*a*sa,  hst 
love  of  bis  crestlon. 


byaadtnteajsthnss 
iiossi  frasraasip* 
sveeaeat  takaauaia 
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CONCORD    LECTURES. 
The  Uronplnr   «f   the   Shake»iae»reaj* 

praiMH-Dr.  Harris  Hcachln*  Imiifr- 

lajity  Tbrowsh  rhU»i»phj. 

Yesterday  morning  there  wero  few  vacant 
BeaLe^ahe  HilUU)«/Cbapc^-tbe  oc^bIod  be- 
ing tbVbjpWV-Mr\r^  SDttfic'*  lecture*  on 
ibe"Sytwmof afcakefpeare"!  Drarfa*."  HU 
object  #»•  to  grou&  together  tbe  entire 
Shakespearean  draiur  ^drrtded  -the  playa 
hato  two  group*,  tbo  lc^esriarS  nawjie  his- 
torical. Tbe  legend**  •  p**ws /.nduoed  the 
tragedies  and  eomediesVbi.t  he  drew  tbe  dis- 
tinction between  tbe  two  tbat,  in  some  his- 
tory, in  others  the  Ideal  renlrn.  is  ibe  found** 
Ilea.  "Macbeth"  1*  a  trneedy  of  tbelaMgln*- 
tlon ;  "Hamlet,"  n  traced?  of  reflection-  The 
real  and  tbe  ideal  element*  constantly  min- 
gle m  those  trarodiea.  Tbe  comedies  follow 
tbe  tame  role  in  regard  to  tbe  real  and  Um 
Ideal  world;  bat  tbe  Ideal  world  it  the 
supremely  artistic  form  In  Shakes- 
peare. His  onW  u  aistorbance,  tbem 
aa  escape  Into  tbo  Ineal  world,  tbe* 
the  return  to  realltr.  The  beautiful  thin*  In 
the  poet's  work  I:  tbat  he  always  treats  this 
flight  Into  the  Ideal  world  as  an  abstraction. 
Another  form  which  the  disturbance  takes  is 
tbo  KJjlllc  life,  when  the  Ideal  clement  me- 
diates tbe  conflict*  of  real  life.  1  bureau. 
Wont. worth  and  Tennyson  e^enpe,  like 
bhakespenre.  Into  this  prostrate  clement,  and 
pursue  the  Ideal  when  their  creations  antag- 
onize loo  sharply  witb  the  rent  Another  ele- 
ment 1*  the  fairy  world,  wl*re  -be  aplmual 
principle  prevails.  There  U  still  another  at- 
tempt at  an  ideal  form  In  ♦'Lore's  Labor  Lou." 
whero love  teat  war  with  philosophy.  In  ail, 
Mr.  Snider  counted  21  legendary  ptays. 
Ooly  tlio*e  plays  ean  be  historical  -rfaer*  the 
•mis  Hindi  flr»i  In  tbe  plan  of  tbe  play. 
He  then  traced  tbe  plan  of  tie) 
historical  plays  as  tbej  deal  with 
Greece,  with  Rome,  nnd  with  family 
and  the  state  In  Ei.pl....  history  down  to  the 
fie  format  ion,  regarding  the  triumph  ol  naUoa- 

alitv  ae  tbe  crowmug  nasi*.-  *:  aeutfhTThV 
eonVersstmn  crew  out  of  this  lecture,  and 
was  prolonged  through  nearly  all  tbe  morn* 
tor,  Ur.  Barrls,  He  v.  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  9ao- 
born,  Miss  Lliubcib  Tcabodr.  Mr.  Alcott  and 
Mr.  G.  P..I*throp  each  talking  to  the  point 
and  remarkably  wclL 

MIL   ALCOTT  NEVES  BPOKE  BETTLB, 

and  gave  In  a  nnlshell  the  points  In  Tberean's 
career  which  would  have  made  him  a  unique 
Shakespearean  character. 

In  the  evenine-  Dr.  W.  T.  flams  buto  his 
Iblrd  lecture,  the  subject  being  "Immortal- 
ity." lie  said.  In  luVstance:  'The  Influence 
of  tbe  first  principle  will,  by  Its  continued 
nction,  -ncnor  or  later  nsicrt  its  own  person- 
niitv,  There  can  be  no  persistent  tinman  In- 
dividual if  tbo  llr^t  principle  of  the  world  Is  a 
mntenal  one.  1*  the  ilrst  principle  is  blind 
force,  any  development  of  the  bnmnn  indi- 
viduality would  be  followed  by  the  decay  of 
tbo  same.  This  point  was  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  It  u  found  that  every  philosophical 
system  proposes  a  self-consciousness  absolute 
as  the  truo  first  principle.  There  are  two  Inter- 
pretations possible  of  tbo  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  the  creation  and 
tbe  self  conscious  creator.  Tbo  nrfit  is 
pantheistic  "I  ne  second  results  In  a  spiritual 
theism.  The  former  fails  to  see  tbe  possibility 
of  Individuality  In  anything  created  or  finite, 
In  anything  derived  from  tu«  ilrst  principle. 
There  can  be  oolndividiutiit',  un  the  part  of 
tbo  creature  thnt  will  survive  as  ai.ain.ttbo 
creator;  Id  other  words,  the  notion  of  the 
creator  will  inevitably  annul  or  destroy  the 
iDdiriddality  of  nil  that  it  has  created.  This 
it  pantheism-  Kow  each  Halle  spirit  is  des- 
tined at  death,  or  some  time  after,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  an  absolute  spirit.  The  question 
of  the  Immortality  of  man  admits  of  no 
solution  ii om  this  standpoint,  except  a 
negative  one.  This  Is  tbe  tendency  of  all 
orientalism  In  ibougbt  aad  philosophy, although 
we  n.u-1  not  deny  totbelr  highest  soers  Insbzbt 
Into  the  uennancut  nature  of  bomaa  person- 
ality. 1  bo  second  luterpteiution  of  the 
doctrine  above  mentioned  find*  the  possible 
permanence  of  human  Individuality  as  it  ex- 
ists in  *c  if  -conscious  bdng*.  It  is  the  object 
of  till*  lectura  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  this 
latter  doctrine.  It  begin*  wltn  the  considera- 
tion of  tho  Hie*  of  ftnitude,  or  tbe  obliteration 
of  human  individuality.  Thing*  lu  the  world 
cbanse  or  perish  because  they  are  posscat«d 
of  other  possibilities  tiian  tbey  have  realized 
in  their  present  existence.  If  we  could  *um 
up  all  the  possibilities  of  a  thing  In  a  complete 
deflnltien  of  It,  we  sbonld  set  for  it  an  abiding 
form,  iteform  would  include  all  the  change* 
of  the  thing,  and  so,  while  tbe  tblng  would 
lose  Its  Individuality,  from  time  to  time,  In  it* 
changes,  atlU  these  change*  would.  In  the 
aicregate,  be  only 

BKaLUATIOKI  OF  IIS  COMl-LBTE  rOBM. 

This  'complete  form  la  a  species  or  genua 
which  baa  realized  itself  in  a  succeeslun  of 
things  or  special  phases.  The  must  transient 
thing*  in  the  world  are  tbo*e  whose  successive 
phase*  realise  the  smallest  euent  of  specie*; 
in  other  words,  which  contain  the 
fewest  somber  of  poesiulliiiee  Involved  in 
a  complete  form,  if  a  bong.  In  He 
actuality,  realise  J  all  iu  possibilities.  It  would 
of  necessity  be  a  permanent  being.  It  would 
not  lose  its  individuality  through  anv  change 
whatever.    In  this  way  plidosouhteal  Invent- 

tatlon  first  settles  the  question  of  the  nceti- 
tllty  of  per  man  en  l  existence  in  the  world  of 
creation,  it  decide*  that  a  being  which  has 
both  apecle*  or  rvnus,  and  Individuality  at 
tbe  aamo  time,  would  poe*e*i  permaacat 
Individuality.  The  poesloUtty  of  Immortal 
beings  In  toe  world,  however,  does  not  aaiab- 
lleh  their  existence,  la  tbere  neceully  In  the 
nalnre  of  la  lug.  for  the  eiuteece  of  Imsner- 
lal  beings  in  the  world?  Philosophy  And*  a* 
11*  flrat  principle  Mlf-coatcioae  being. 
1  his  Implies  .vlf-obloetlrHy  in  Cod,  or  exist- 
ence to  bta**elf  as  object.  Knowing  ana  will 
are  one  in  tbe  absolute.  As  self-knowing  t.od 
reveal*  himself  a*  eternal  object  to  blnuaLt 
God**  object  Is  not  a  passive  entity,  bnt  a  solf- 
acttTlty,  and  therefore  1*  subject  and  obieet 
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likobim.  Thlaiirimal  object  of  God,  there- 
fore, is  creature  within  luelf  and  turoogb  It* 
activity  aa  self-knowing.  11*  object  Is  the 
cbaiu  of  creation  called  tbe  world,  beginning 
with  chaos,  tbat  Is,  time  and  tpace,  and  as* 
centime  to  ibe  highest  spiritual  beings,  that  la, 
those. el*  made  perfect.  In  th-.s  chain  of  crea- 
tion la  revealed  all  the  passivity  mvolved  In 
being  God's  object,  and  all  the  activity  Involved 
in  being  absolute  subject  of  God  b  imt-elf.  The 
passive  aide  predominates  in  unronscton*  na- 
ture as  mineral,  plant  nnd  animal.  Subjectiv- 
ity makes  us  a  p  oca  ranee  in  man  himself  aa 
active,  aDd  therefore  progressive,  bciug  eapa- 
ulo of  realising  in  himself  the  divine  as  luieTr 
lect  and  will,  knowing  the  true  and  doing  tbe 
good.  Witbont  this  lust  link  to  creation  of  In- 
finitely progressive  self-activity  there  would 
lie  no  return  o(  the  chain  of  creation  to  God. 
Hence  God  could  not  know  himself  as  eelf- 
object.  We  may  *ee  tbu*  the  necessity  of  a 
chain -of  creation,  materi'd  and  spiritual, 
being  Involved  In  the  tborurbt  of  God 
as  a  spiritual,  self- con  scions  being. 
How  do  we  know  that  man  I*  tbe  final  link  in 
tbo  chain  of  creation,  and,  therefore,  tbe 
Image  of  God'*  eternity  by  aud  through  n la 
immortality?  If  we  b"M  man  to  bo  a  pro- 
groasive  being,  capable  of  infinite  achieve- 
ment In  knowing  truth  aud  in  purification  of 
bis  will  and  affectionrs  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
alzein  bias  tbl*  anal  link.  So  higher  being 
could  bo  created-  If  bo  were  a  fired  being, 
noa- progressiva,  such  a  being  would  be  Infe- 
rior to  man,  who,  in  bio  dovelepaaent,  can 
paas  beyond  any  given  bound  of  perfection. 
This  view  does  not  deduce  creation  from  God 
as  his  necessity  or  fate,  but  a*  ibe  product  of 
his  freedom,  hi*  *oU<onecios*nosa,  bis  lore 
of  inenaiw*. 

Boston  Harald 
July   24,    1880 

1  '«  Clinnl.m;.!!  oilJ->'*-«,«r.eord  School 
f\    -.  ,«f  l-!ffl«MM>p*eM. 

?ul\»"ntQxtrit~2xm*  ot  eiflcnlntlon  tlitn 
PlatobiEni.'wclciit  or  nnnlcrnt  W.  do  not 
upcc:  Jrevlv.l  of  lya^eMiln  Sew  Kng- 
lindc*j?ii^Btl;it(fitwc  pretcrlhe  jtoto  ol 
AlheiiajjIieiToVclol  Cybcle  ^nd  Bicclinl 
ai]d_*j>brodH<!-   In  the  dlicOluboB  of  Unlta- 

.     /       ^      ..  lI ■.      ._m      .-..   h.T     Mini    .At 


.  ,ncrun,  n-bq'wn,  ood,  th.irtmce  tueoectrd 
of  uanthelsmrdco'.ctrei  bliuielf  a  thel.L  Of 
Mr.  Alcolt,  the  p«lrl,rch  of  iblt  ,umnier 
,-alhcrm|t,  Judgm»  by  bl,  liter  <""er- 
lince»,  we  enpreliend  the  Lord  of  tbe 
liuixh  Clbnliemlithluv:  "Be  tint  U  not 
.gainst  m  U  on  our  parL"  Let  os  be  patient 
>vllb  the  error,  nnd  ■horlconitncs  of  the  re,* 
■rent  dieciplc,  of  Cudworth  and  More,  as  lonjr 
is  we  hare  to  bear  tb.  blnaphemons  bellowina 
of  lnr.er.oll  end  Bradlansh.  it  1,  well  thai 
one  of  ourownlhouulitfii!  prefbTter,  apueara 
imonif  the  crecdlew  acekere,  ,Dd  tbat  ho  la 
•i card  with  reauecL  On  tbe  whole,  ehnrcb- 
ncr  need  not,  we  think,  be  afraid  to  pray,  at 
.cast,  for  a  company  of  profound  and  learned 
ccnlletnen  of  unipolted  Uvea,  who  believe— 
and  know  why  thev  believe—  in  a  penonal 
God,  In  a  perpetual  Providenc.  in  a  future 
life,  ana  Id  rlghleotuDeae  for  both  worlda. 

Traveller 
July   24,    1880 
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LEGTTJBE  BY  A.  BEONSON  ALOOT  l] 

Ploticnt  as   a   Mvatic. 
|M»    fclJ^V    ™INXTY 

'  -j'Le  liHtusflVrTsWt  ivcnliiyill'efore  the  Concord 
Pcbo<>l  uf  rylo-opht  wu>  by  Vfr.  A.  llron'On  Aleott, 


1'rereding  the  livture/Al^  A,l'r*t 


jig  Um 

ilaine.1  i.p:iliy|ji- plan  In  rrfcreiweu  tpir  reiversa- 

ii.tofollovlJVeleeluie).  \".      +*  I 

Jflie  Iw-iiirer  jW.|4  JstrffO    •IMwCil  In  give  lu  (he 

^ir-MM-f  ttie-yei^irc-r-iHTlim     iu|  Ihe  quality  of 

tight  w*n  In  the  Myotic--*,  Miuifl  -lint  In  historical 

vr.    Hi-  tK'aiui  ti-l  llmr  niih  the  highest  My- 

Hit— <*ln-Mlutt  >l>-tki-ni.    We  Viewed  In  our  nr-t 

fglure  Rt.  ■lolm.    He  rwetvctl  an  talneallnn  5uch  a> 

linre  no  ether  oi  <  hrl-tS  .ll«:lple*  did,  eon«e- 

we  flionld  expen  to  receive  tbe  hlghei>t  \\\\* 

\\vX\  lib  wonls.    1  Ifluvc  CbrMianlty  appropri- 

nil  tlmt  preieiled  li.  other  Mvrtiel*uin,  yet  theoe 

<1  iMilhlns  liy  whj  "f  •/'"'''.  wily  fsy  lllustrutlun. 

Inu-  v.:i-  lieurlj  full  If?  mp-Tary  «1ltiSt.Johii,Hiid 

Mo  lw  nt-orij  in0vi'ur->  bid.    I'luHnna  uppeared 

it  the  ;  t-ur  2Wi.    Such  ftimliirebip  IV  PLstoV  wn^ 

it*  air  when  riot  1  mis  eumi*.    Dsrelllug  briefly  fur> 

npon  l'lotinu-  >  lift*,  the  lecturer  treated  of  the 

ie  ond  teaching  of 

HVf-TKIHM. 

<l*l|elshi  ■lwuy-  develop-  the  rellgron-  •ciitlmt'iit, 

iiiahlfef-t>  ht-olf  BCCunMhy  to   race  and  llintoiu- 

e  of  the  time  when  It  appear*.    It  M>uietluie- 

abiong  per-oii"  of  the   hlghr>t  -plritual  tern 

uncut,  mill   MHUCtlinu'  uuiong   tho-e  of  u  lower. 

rearethree  klo«!n  u!  Myrticbun:  (l)that  Of  tbe 

-2)    that  of   the  hitrlltrt;  (3)    tlmt    of  the 

Jt'lr!  Aleut f   dwelt    npuu    the*e  tlirte  form*. 

lecturer  clulme<l  that  all  religions  had  Mv.jt.- 

,— uouc  had  been  without  It. 


pr.  Alcott  .Hvldeil  MvsileUju  further  Intf.  tLree 
(•li-:  Theupulliie:  TlieuFOjiMe,  ur  kuowtnz;  and 
Liirglcor  active.    The  lart  one  Is  rather  a  de- 

txf  form, and  it  aluiot   expired   with  l*roc)uj>. 

rorphyrv  Grunge  ftinu-  were  exhlblt^i.  Tbe 
I'lHiforiuof  Mvotlcbi-  I-  reprcenteJ  to-day  in 
York  hv  the  "Thetwojihle  Socletv." 

^'ilo.  Mvstiel-in  I-  al«o  TheWlc,  FanlheWlc  and 
lytbctatie.  ltt-uinhif  the  life  of  I'lotlnns,  the  lec- 
ti  fluted  that  he  wa«  bum  ut  Lycoiralls,  in  Kx»  pt , 
lut  2tW.  lie  wa*  for  ten  years  a  pupil  of  Aiuuio- 
I-  S\chu»,  tbe  father  of  NevlMaiouism.  In  Per- 
llMociuns  ftn.lie>l  the  pbtlotHipby  ol  Per>la  and 
lia  In  '.'■12.  He  lead  numerous  disc  plea  at  Antloch, 
Ipi.TTv  l*etng  the  iuo*t  faiuou*  uf  til"  nuplN. 
fpbvry  wrote  treatiae-  oh  the  "tteneslsof  Idea.1," 
ijuinortalitv  of  the  Sonl,"  and  uthera.  Tbe 
nt  of  rorpb.rv**  avsteiu  I*  the  One,  the  AlMutellv- 
|t  t;od,  Iroiu  Who. ii  all  eairtf,— the  tool  of  the 
rid  and  the  t>oul  of  man.  At  lart  man  uieets  with 
pter.    But  uot  ao  far  a*  to  prevent  It  from  collap- 

j  and    return! us;  Into  cbao*:    i.  e.  spirit  doe.«   not 
herre  matter. 
Patter  lithe 

SEAT  OF   ALL   1 JIPKRPKCTIOS, 

|  -ourceof  all  evil.  The  aim  of  life  la  to  return  to 
One.  The  tie  which  connect*  the  sonl  to  Uud  L> 
■■  intimate  than  the  tie  connecting  tbo  aonl  with 
J  IkmIv.  The  koqI  doo*  not,  however,  form  one 
[•position  with  the  bodv;  It  rests  on  It.  HI*  treat 
nriuc  it  that  the  body  disturb*  oar  couteiupiatioe 
jiod.  The  soul  sinks  Into  a  deep  silenee.  Mr. 
ott  here  read  various  eitraeta  from  a  book  be 
praised.    Vaughn's  "Hours  with   the  Mva- 

rhaps,  paid  the  lecturer,  we  cannot  clear  Pluti- 
froiu  something  like  Pantheism.  He  did  not 
ider  that  Plotiuus  reallaed  what  CbH*t  meant  by 
•malliy,— the  oneness  out  of  which  all  proceed*. 
until  Cbrtstlanitv  appeared,  I  think,  was  the  per- 
tlity  revealed  to  mankind.  What  do  we  mean  by 
'  'Utility  ?  Lei  uf  go  Into  ourselves.  We  see  rea- 
lovp,'cholce,  purpose,  will,  and  so  on.    By  a 

■  subtle  Qualvsls  we  ehall  see  the  eleuieou  ot  our 
personality  "in  their  threefolduess.    I  say  farte- 

"fu:  tor  dualp  do  not  make  a  whole,  a  third 
[t  come  Id  . 

■  are  a  trinity,— threefold. 
II  religious  have  had  a  trinity— a  threefoldae**, 

they  would  not  hove  answered  to  our  perxoo- 

■  I  am  considering  the  root  of  tbe  trinity  etu- 

THE    rAMTLY 

l»  an  unltv,  but  two  do  not  make  a  home.  A  third  la 
always  prophesied.  The  Bute  Is  threefold;  the 
Church,  lu  its  highest  form,  is  threefold.  Myitiehm 
treats  uf  our  relations  (1)  to  God,  aud  (2)  to  Man. 
Of  thes*  the  lecturer  -poke.  Iu  Mysticism  we  mu.<t 
learn  nut  oulv  how  to  regulate  our  thoughts  and  af- 
fection?, but"  also  how  to  regulate  our  octinn,  our 
lives.  All  Mv-ili-s  have  believed,  also,  in  the  pre- 
existenee  oi  the  soul:  i.  e.  tbat  the  soul  took 
it*  flight  downward*,  having  had  previously 
eiuerlence  in  t;od.  Every  soul  iuu.t  bring 
with  It  M>uie  prescience,  or  instiuctii  of  it«  ei- 
iFtence  In  Hl'm.  1  lifter  flit  name-  may  lie  unci, 
but  even  tbrl-tiiiu  mu*t  feel  that  the  soul  !•>  older 
tbnn  the'boih."  Tli^nmllv  regieter  does  not  chroni- 
cle ourlafRiriniug.  CtiiUtiau  M>>ticlani  wa-  ancient- 
Iv  cnnfui<ed  fome what  with  Platonic  doctrine,  and 
wax  thus  deemed  a  hereny.  My»ticl*m  Ix  not  preach- 
ed uiuch  now. 

Look  ut  the  verv  cradle.  Every  little  one  ha"  some- 
thin^  tolacgin  with;  there  i*  something  there  to  be 
WHki-d  up.— hence  it  riin^t  liave  been  tiere  b'/un: 
see  how  the  infant  trifjto  put  Its  xniillntw  itx  eye, 
into  It- tongue,  to  rul-e  it-  liitle  hands,  to  loose  it- 
tonsruo  uini  nxenieech.  It  l»e?lB' witli  au  "oh:"  au 
"ah!"— with  an  one,  an  unit.  The  mhiI  come*  down 
heie  for  a jil»ht.  and  take^  11-  flight,  returning  ngahi. 

KCBTARY. 
Tlie  lecturer  dwelt  briefly  upon  ecsttisy.  He  aaid, 
whucvur  line  loved  a  hitman  Wing  ax  the  Image  of 
foiiiething  Divine,  know*  what  rcsfy*!/  U.  Even  nclf- 
denial  hax  a  eertfin  ecstasy  In  It,  :«cau*e  we  feel  we 
have  done  what  ix  light.  Plotlnus  believed  that 
there  was  something  Wtween  u«  ..ud  fJod.  and  that 
we  should  nut  liave  Ixseii  clothed  with  l»o«iie»  lut  for 
a  lap><o. 

Mr.  Alcott  ftsted  that  lri>  design  was  ralhcr  to  sub- 
gt-^t  topics,  wiii.ii  could  now  lx*.  br.uigiit  out  further 
lu  tbe  i-ouverwilon  following.  In  concludi*.*,  the 
lecturer  rend  the  following  meet  beautiful  word*  ol 
Ida  own: 

He  otunlpreftent  i-., 
Atl  round  Himself  be  He*. 

Oirix  xpread  abroad; 
I'lwtsring  in  all  evex, 

Nature  nfatglobsVl  thought. 
Without  Hitn  xhe  were  not, 
(o^nio-  from  Chaos  were  not  ai>okeii, 
And  <iod  ltereft  of  vixlhl*  token. 
In  tbe  conversation  following  toe  lecture,  remark' 
were  made  by  Itev.  Or.  Kidney,  Prof.  Harris,  and 
olherx.    l*rof.  Harrl*  paid  a  glowing,  emphatic  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Aleott's  studlealn  Myatlciaui.    He  spoke 
ol  btf  "TablefK"  a~  a  reuiarkaMe  iiook,  and  ockoowl- 
e<iged  peat  obligation*  to  Mr.  Alcott. 


Iiii-r«i>*  itlx  revereuce;  he  would  seek  to  oellrttssi 
hix  intellect ,  hut  he  would  wbh  to  roach  hi*  heart, 
abm. 

Now,  with  reference  to  tbe  ad«nMfx*«*j«  ec  the 
philosophical  explauatloo  of  these  tallica.  Any  o*rt 
examining  by  philosoi>hv  will  become  Taterotte-I  In 
religion.  Itriigion  adumbrate*  what  has  aeen  learned 
by  hlmiapbilosopuy.  And  so  he  will  ceaaa  aaore 
and  more  to 

KESPKCT     BEIJGIOY. 

Once  he  -iw  a  doctrine  In  nUtoaofby,  r.  g..  tsvo 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  then  the  doctrine  ot  grace,  of 
vlcarioux  atonement,  or  that  of  the  paolahsnant  ef 
h,  li.  The  man  saw  id  these  ewe  peas*.  Ma 
said  to  hluiaelf,  this  or  that  great  deetrine 
u  important,  —  then  he  geu  to  see  the  Jfa- 
HfiiwM  xlde.  He  aays  this  religions  doctrta* 
HtMtex  *ome  higher  revelatlcet  of  truth  ptallaaaphy 
hax  reached  but  intellect.  He  see*  Use  doctrine 
reaching  all  phases  of  humanity,  which  he  had  net 
thought. 

The  religious  ftrrt  pi  tuctple  increase*  *■*«'»  appi  I 
elation  of  truth.  The  religious  atafastt  of  Use  lest 
principle  includes  a  great  many  phi  lo  soph  leal  fUtetv 

Alter  thexe  iDtrodactory  otaiamHoiii,  Prog.  Harris 
took  up  especially  the  topic  ho  a*d  select **L  tta* 
world  of  hoinanltv  achievex  It*  aleratlea.  over  ape 
world  of  Nature— tbe  world  of  aaere  brote  faoee,  a* 
.uimaneot  iu  tbe  eleuMota,  la  the  phmt,  the  ***t***J 
—try  pieans  of  rombinmtiou.  11m  warM  aa*  naaPare 
lies  before  our  seizes  as  a  world  of  lafMaa  iatsiTl* 
As  a  natural  being,  nun  1*  chained  to  this  eaieraa) 
world  of  particulars  by  his  wanta  aad  ne*3a*«J*«  at 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

THE   WOPXD  OF  AATITBlBl 

to  which  man  Is  enalavoal  bv  hi*  bodily  smafcx  aad 
nee*  and  mtetty  bad 


[Same] 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

.««  ,Wr  Ijtrtnrt  hy  J»r*r.  Ifarrit 


The  Relations  ol   Phllosoitliy,  Art 
•lifrjon. 


Mr»*ltie*  i*  a  world  of  atlMaai 
.nffartof.  Tho  m«i  of  fntllcattoa  far  tteka.lv 
are  ol4aiDrxl  aud  ,Md  .1  tb.  «t|ma«  *f  aBM*jBjr. 
Tbe  food,  clotbina  and  ih.lur  of  on  kawy— Waif 
apwlal,  Individual  llilaga  rairao,  mm  larik.  aaaaa 
tim.  and  r»pect  for  auotbar. "  Ttn  taw  a<  aakanl 
tlitsr>  U  to.  law  of  BclulHiMi  aa4  MMakaMBa; 
when  on.  pwnoo  §M*  tbeaa,  all  otlMra  an  wapalwaw. 
Tb«v  do  not  rt»e  abor.  N.tar*,  an4  tkaat  aabtaa 
U«i  to  ural.  Mcv.it;  la  no  trafoay.  Wkwt  It  w 
•lorowit  encroach*,  on  tbe  provlnc  of  falhar? 
What  If  oxvgfta  dtvowr,  Lroo,  or  aUwom  «r  aaapalB¥T 
What  If  the  ulanl  devoua  and  natana  ail  tka  aw 

Sink  mbauncer?  And  what,  afaln,  If  tbalaaaaaal 
evouxa  tb.  plant  and  awlsdlatat  it,  Kor,  wvaa  if 
tb.  atrooger  aniaaal  dtroon  tb.  mmkm  aaaat  W« 
tarn  away  IndifterwaUv  from  tb.  aaiHiall  H  aalfa 
doomlnt  Natsra,  for  w.  know  tbat  laar*  la  b«|»l,l 
lion  of  luberrat  rigbta,  aud  notlitaf 

TBE  BUU  07   KS»>aJ«>S 
Saturn  devour,  bla  own  onVprlnf .    Wea*  Una.  (Ba> 
duces  la  tbe  rycta.  of  Nature,  Uaae  daatcva  siaaT 

But  It  Is  ewrntlaltv  a  dJRaroat  ruetacta  u  av- 
bold  tbe  lncam.ttom  of  a  d«aibuaa,  iuaa 
bein|.  Man— a  being  wbo  caa  aay:  •*/  i 
who  pofwaf>es  coMoiouraaaii.  or  tabeiwas  ma 
ulltv  lu  bU  lullvlduaUtv— h  Immortal.  Tb*  ta.au 
type  of  humanity,  even  tb.  aaoet  lataawlal,  vaaka, 
daily  to  tlie  conaclouroea.  of  a«lf  aa  balw.  .  eajaemt 
pt-r^n.  dbttluctlvely  ludependMt  from  elF «*«  la  rfce 
unlver.*.  At  the  ranie  time  tbif  baaaar  llaiarwaj 
ne*.  kno.-B  lu  generic  or  nniverwal  a^ar*.  it  aaww, 
llaelf  aa  au  IntTnlt.  poaalbilltv,  and  aa  aat  a  aaosw 
dead  result  of  external  condltloaaa.  Haew  ww  be-v* 
luaterlala  for  tb. 

GRAKuEbT  O,  TXlOBUMl 
A  pure  generic  Wing— In.  VwaalbiUty  of  ajl  bl 
carttated  In  a  special  body,  havutf  a  aaaetal  liaattaam 
exiaience  in  a  world  of  tluaa,  wbaiata  •«.  boiag 
rudely  Jostle,  another,  and  aTVrwbataabai  iltaaaw 
aubdue.  in  tnrn  every  InJIvldual  thlag.  Ma.  m  Cw 
anLnml  la  at  a  terrible  llialTantaya  walfcajiil  av 
Miucts  to  guide  hiai,  without  uatural  ■'-tl-rar  lifb. 
out  r.atural  means  of  procurlBg  bla  prejaaar  timt, 
i  Ir  -" 
t 

to  ascap.  07 
in,  would  seem  to  be  destined  to  1 
Old  Krono,  would  d.vwar 

at  oxi  m.L  awoor 
ancb  a  bantling.  But  tbe  «*>.,  aoaw  -iratkat  laato 
tbe  world  In  this  Questionable  aaap.laa.tan  erbavaka. 
iu  essence  a.  old  Krooos  blaasalf.  Tb.  aararal  larwaa 
heretofore  Joatling  agalnat  eaeb  otbaw,  atavtat  a. 
dextruc  lion  are  couipelled  by  nan  to  ytaM  obawaMaaw. 
The*  ihall  construct,  and  not  dasply  tflaitiaj.  Far 
tbe  law  of  siilrft  is  barueny.  and  aaw  aaara  mmmm~ 
tlon.  Equal  snail  look  la  tb.  fan)  K  eewal,  aai 
through  mutual  recognition  eaoh  afeail  raiaiaiaa  ab, 
otber. 

CouiWnal Ion  la  tb.  great  pruvrtpta  of  aaMa,  .aa)  a» 
fonua  are  numerous  la  tbe  pracdoal  wavwl  ear.  La 
tbe  theoretical  world,  aa  wall.  Bv  MaaakfttaB  aaa. 
frodetv,  man  fat  abl.  to  eooqaer  Nature.  .  aaavam. 
gate  of  Individuals  achieve  a  virtecy  w 
tnde.  of  aiogle  attacks  Lav.  tatted.  Ta ' 
of  civil  socletv  la  lb.  Brat  In  *f  aa.  U. , 
of  coniblnatou.  Eacb  InllTfiaalbj  aafaarr 
Ing  others,  and  net  aa.  slave  belle  far  k' 
either.  Kadi  man  recerrea  ba)  ratal 
In  tbe  symbol  ot 

aociAL   OILIOlTtOW, 
wblch  la  mourn,    el  .ney  la  tb.  aalvanal  aalnat  af 

proper!  v,  and  a  lib  It  tbe  laborer  aaaias  has  ■* ■ 

upon  Ui'e  fuud  of  labor  coilactad  ay  aaeaatr.    Far  Una 
wages  of  each  day's  work  aaaa  obtalaa  Ida  aatara  aat 
auy  or  all  of  tbe  prodaetlea.  tbat  k aaaaa  kaaaV  gat 
wroagbtjbrougbotlt  Ibe  wbo*.  warj*. 
citu.  aooiarr 

Is  recoamlred  for  tb*  reallaatlea  *f  aaaa's  — ' 

as  a  property  owaer.     Bm  tbls  apectavea*  eejaBaaaav 
Hou,  altboagb  miracataew,  ta  awly  Da.  awbakrea  «g 


r  Altarp  rls< 
fet  wlugs  t 


swawanaca 
•mataaa.. 


The  altafk* uce  fH>  morning  af  tbe  Hcbool  of  Yh\- 
u.M>|ih\  mi*  a  verylarg.  oner  About  75  peraon. 
were  nresHit,  lielnV^uore  tban  uanaily  seen  at  tbe 
morning  ses'tons,  and  more  than  •quailing  the  aver- 
age attendance  In  tbe  evening..         .  f.      / 

Tlie  lm.ture.waa' by  1'rof.  \\aa.  %  rjrarlj.  I.1..U., 
Die  subjcai 
Tii>:  RctjtTaol^urW'iluauruv  to  society,  .it 

ELIOlOK. 

l'bllo*o|iliy  fake,  tbla  attltasla,  namely,  that  wbat- 
aoeverlfs  mnst  be  aMrferjfosaf.  fblloaopby  .uder- 
takea  to  aiiderstand  aad  ei plain  rt.  lb.  nsor. 
inipurt.at  tbe  ueiiif.  tb.  greater  tbe  effect 
tu  eliiUrln  it.  Fbliosonby  baa  Mll«l  ,r*,i 
Idea,  helougttig  to  tb.  Provld..e.  raltug  the 
world.  Whether  a  neraoa  is  a  Chrtettau  of  tbe  etrait- 
eel  alud,  ore  abrptic,  it  r>  all  Ibe  aauie;  h.  base 
pblloapnleal  Inl.rast  In  captaining  what  aeems  a 
imiiirin.n.  oulrrowtb.    A   Christian   would  wlsb  le 


tie  spiritual  edlttc  of  buBaaBHy.  Uaaua  aaas  aaaaaaV 
atlon  aria,  tare*  mora  eateapaaU  rtilwawaai  af  aba 
spirit aal  anaaci  of  aaa. 

Tliase  are  art,  MUgkm  aaxl  pbllnapby.  Oaaaas- 
natloa  la  evea  more  dearly  tba  taw  ta  ab  Bamsa. 
Thus,  In  an,  ttaare  fa>  tb*  r  rBahawataaB  caBed  ^gbt 
organic  unity"— «  oomblBatlOB  of  alt  aa*  aarasaaaa 
aJemcuts  so  as  to  barmc«loBxslv  raftr ~~ 
theuie.  Tbea.  tkrea  prUcipasa  ha  aft 
symmetry  and  barnMny. 

■ejnitariry  U  ike  sBmaaeoa  piaseaaallaa  aa1 
IndinVme*.    t*\mrurtrr,  aowrssar,  la  aa  eapauaBBma* 
of  Idcniltv  peering  tbroufb  a  de«Mr  Hall  nan, 

flarasfrnv  presents  Idwallly  aJkHiaaiii  ta  a  aa* 
profOBBder  euloa.  Prof,  llarria  saaaBwraaVi  aawl 
very  distinctly  port  raved  iba  baajmmr  am  Art  af  ekeea 
Ujri.*  creat  pnuclplea.  H a  t baa  aai.  aaa*  BV.  aaakwaa 
reahaatloa  ~*  Art  reactx.'  ■  BjaBrBvaJ  ef  m>ataaSa4. 
In  ihe  inlte.  It  at  BAMraakJ  •»  •"•  *fwaaf>  I* 
scnaa  perceplio.  HallgUa.  taBB-C"*-  ***1E,»' 
deuca  of  Art  la  la.  seal,  of  aBbrkams  ?•"■*"*> 
By  Religion  lb.  WtIm  ktaaj  U  rrvwaW  aa  S* 
for  bla  splrilaal  perfecatex.    aVattttaw    j.  1  1    kia 
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heart  and  couceptlre  Lieu  try,  and  reveal*  to  htm  an 
Ideal  of  infinite  perfection,  tDperoatural,  snperten- 
ijuoiu*,  — an  absolute  Person,  loring  nan  a?  a  person, 
and  drawing  oian  up  to  and  bU  substance  la  the 
purely  splritaal.  It  offer*  freedom— otter  emancipa- 
tion from  the  finite  aiid  Its  contradictions.  Tiro  acts 
go  with  Religion  a?  becoming  to  the  devotee;  wor- 
Ship  and  saci  trice.  Worship  (7  the  eiprtwMooof  otter 
abaudonuieot  ol  all  tboogbc  or  concern  wltb  tb»  Unite 
and  a  concentration  upon  tbe  Influlte  and  eternal,  In 
Vhoui  If  recognises  lu  true  t»elng.  Sacrifice  la  tbe 
act  of  Yielding  up  tbe  secular  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  Di- 
vine. Worship  1*  Ihe  act  of  tbe  Intellect,  oegattnf 
tbe  finite  and  secular;  sacrifice  is  the  negative 
act  of  the  will.  Worship  becomes  more  real  and  In- 
tense with  the  progrew  of  mankind  oat  of  lower 
phages  of  religion.  Sacrifice,  on  the  contrary,  plays 
tbe  greatest  role  In  tbe  earlier  and  more  rudimen- 
tary form*  of  Religion. 

Art  manife$tt  tin  lrlviue,  Religion  reveal*  tbe 
Divine.  A'maDlfeatatioD  Is  merelv  an  appearaaoa, 
or  "show."  A  revelation  involve*  both  tbe  appear- 
ance and  it-  negative  removal  bv  tbe  contJooed 
action  of  tbe  creative  art.  For  tbe  Divine 
reveal*  itself  In  tbe  world  not  only  oj  bringlug 
Into  being  tbe  finite  existences  butfulao  by  annulling 
tliein.  Tbe>  originate  and  decay.  While  Art  por- 
travs  tbe  Divine  in  Its  reflection  by  matter  brought 
into  banuoiiv  with  It,  Religion  portray*  tbe  Divlaw 
in  It*  completed  action— it*  creation  and  deeiracUoav 
of  tbe  finite,  Tbe  lowest  forme  of  Religion  poaaee* 
tbb  feature.  Tbey  all  present  tbe  negation  of  the 
world,  as  well  aa  tu  creation. 

But  there  is  a  va.*t  distinction  lietween  the  ethical 
Religion*  of  tbe  Orient  and  the  Cnrfetttan  Religion, 
Tbe  principle  of  inramation  be*t  measures  this  dif- 
ference, 'the  avatar*  of  Brahma  olsm  are  mere 
adumbrations  ol  tbe  true  principle  of  Incarnation. 
Scarcely  leas  Inadequate  are  tbe  principle*  of  Bodd- 
blsm,  so  much  lauded  In  oar  time  by  certain, 
scholars. 

That  tbe  Divine  should  be  an  limned  late  presence 
—the  lama— presents  a  concent  km  Inadequate  to  the 
essential  Idea  of  spirit,  for  tbe  Individual  ehoeen 
for  tbe  Grand  Lama  U  himself  not  regarded 
a.*  iutrinaicaU?  Infinite,  but  oaly  as  teropor*. 
rily  manifesting  tbe  influlte  to  the  believer*. 
Thus  Buddhism  lacks  mediation.  The  coitus  of 
Greece,  of  Rome  and  of  Judaism  was  alluded 
to  by  Prof.  Harris.  Continuing,  be  said  that  ab- 
stract personality  as  manifested  in  Jehovah,  heoomes 
concrete  lu  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  1  Damna- 
tion. Therein  we  bave  the  complete  reoeavcUlatieai 
of  cne  finite  and  the  infinite.  The  Hindoos  mad* 
nature  and  tbe  finite  a  Mayrr,  or  delusion  of  tatej 
senses.  Christianity  makes  ft  the  mystical  wvedtarioa 
of  spirit. 

Mature  and  the  unite,  therefore,  stand  In  a  Ism 
„(wuo  rft»""n  u>  the  mvine  in  me  vunsnan  reli- 
gion I  tun/they  do  In  any  other.  The  primary  ucga- 
tive  ati/ude  of  religiou  toward  nature  aod  the  finite 
U  bcn/Wrened  by  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  11/  Bfif-wtgatirmex*  of  Bniiude.  Since  nature,  or 
I Ixyunittf'  aiiDuU  itself,  and  cea*eles.dy  Heads  forth  ,\» 
opposite  or  ttpurit.it  is  clenr  Oiat  nature  and  the  finite 
iirodAbwlKWionJi  tiiorodw*lwoi  tuft  Dtruis,  au4 
iii  no  wine  oppo-cd  to  it  when  seized  as*  ;i  whole. 
But  a  still  deej«*r  principle  meet.-  u-  in  CiirMian 
civilization.  The  distinct  inn  between  the  abstract 
Monoiliewii  of  Jiid:ii»iu  and  the  divine  ideal  ol 
OirMtanitv  lie*  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
The  principle*  ol  in ■nrualinn  Implied  independent 
i-sManeeof  what  i  Ihe  -ame  in  *ur*1auce.  There  is 
no  longer  a  negation  of  the  finite,  hut  a  joyful  rec- 
ognition ol  it  a>  the  principle  ol  resurrection  and  re- 
turn Io  the  Hi  vine.  There  i>  mnrejov  tnthe  returning 
IllAD  1o  the  jnsi  thai  went  nut  astray. 

THE   DOMAIN   Or   FH ILOSOPII V. 
Of  thi*.  tbe  third  point   in   reference  to  combina- 
tion. Prof.  IfttrrLttheu  proceeded  In  >pv:ik: 

The  principle  of  the  I  lirlstiail  Religion  de- 
mand-    Ihe      independent      realization    of     it-     own 

doctrine  on  the  purt  ol  nil  other  forms  of 
exigence  a>  the  inmlilioii  ol  their  free  atid  .-ep.-ir.ite 
exigence.  Thin  field  lor  coinhiii.itioo  it  I*  which 
iniike-  (lie  mod  exact  tug  demand*  upon  the  human 
-.pint.  Science  in  iti.  vitv  lorni  i-  lnUupi'inleni  aik) 
iK't'i'iive  to  flic  principle  of  aultmrifii.  There  ran 
Ive  no  dogma  in  >,it-iice  a.*  such.  Henee  the  elemeil- 
t:»r»  Mape  of  religions  coii-rioiHiief-that  of  the 
ilogiun— 1.-  ntterh  liuoinpatllile  with  tha:  ol  science. 

Science,  in  Its  tiiM  and  frehle  atage.-,  moreover, 
cannot  gra*p  the  ultimate  -\  utlie-i-  of  the  univer-e; 
eaniiot  ri>e  to  the  perception  of  the  Divine 
■a-  nnderlying  Ihe  linite.  Tin-  two-full  occasion 
lor  hostility  between  Religion  and  Science  liim- 
isiics  the  due  to  l.m  cU'iiring-up  process  of 
e-nr  own  time.  Science,  thoiiuh  [orinally  free  and 
independent  throughout  if-  piogriM*,  is  not  reaily  so 
until  it  rise?  dialectical  1}  above  such  seumfnglv  ade- 
quate first  principles  as  matter,  force,  law,  Iteing, 
ens£nef|  cause,  and  nil  partial  categories,  to  the  eom- 
prvlieitsion  tu  pvrtonnTUii  as  ilie  ai^olute  substance 
and  -ahiett. 

In  tbe  work-  ol  Stnttrl  Mill.  HerlK-rt  Speiner, 
Comic  and  RuclUMT,  uliuwa*  many  phases  of  the 
new  evanpol  of  pli\siral  science.  For  the  j-rcut  do.-- 
Irilies  of  a  personal  find,  I'reedoni  of  the  wiil.and  the 
imiuortalitv  of  the  -miI.Uicv  MiU-litule  "so«'ial  law*," 
"life  of  humanitv,'"  and  an  ull-eiuhraelng.  ull-pei- 
sisteut  force.— iiiiconst-lou-  itsdl  and  aniiibihtliig  to 
liinuan  consciour-ner-.  Theu'e^'er  part  of  Ilii!  "Kiv.-t 
Principles"  of  Spencer  trace*  it-  origin  to  a  studv  uf 
Kantianism,  through  the  work-  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, whose  own  vor>I01l  oi  Kantian  theorir-  wa- 
gecoml-hond. 

In  conclusion,  l*rnl.  HaiTic  clo>eil  hi-  «*xhau«lirc 
treatise  with  an  clmpiiait  enforcement  ol  the  due 
domain  of  n.'iiL'iiui.  Science  and  Reafion, 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Manure  Thin  Morning  by  Pro/. 
Itarrit 


Tbe  Relations   of   rinloso|»liy 
THK    PlMbVINCES     OF    AR'l* 


and 


Tbe  lecture  ueloret.be  Concord  School  of  Pbiloj- 
opby  this  morning  was  by  Prof.  Harris,  who  an- 
nounced as  bis  theme,  "Philosophy  and  Art." 


Tbe  lecturer,  in  a  brief  introduction,  observed  that 
he  should  not  so  much  go  into  tbe  general  sphere  of 
Art— having  treatefl  of  that  before— but  he  would 
speak  of  various  phases  of  Art:  as  e.  g.](ireek  Art 
and  Christian  Art,  and  tbe  higher  stage  to  -which  the 
world  seems  to  be  coming  now.  Prof.  .Harris  point- 
ed out  tbe  three  great  epochs  in  Art:  (1)  tiie  Orien- 
tal, Asian  or  ayinbolir  period ;  (2i  tbe  period  of  clon- 
ic Art,  represented  by  Greece  and  Rome;  (3)  the 
rotnawtic  Art,  including  the  Christian. 

Id  the  first  epoch,  that  of  symbolic  Art,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  mailer.  We  heboid  an  inability  of 
form  to  get  the  mastery  of  matter.  The  statues 
of  the  Egyptian  were  rigid  and  >tirl,  and  In 
them  it  would  seem  that  the  soul  could  not 
control  matter.  Ihe  Sphinx  begios  with  the  ba- 
man  body;  and  the  face  looking  upward,  asking 
(he  whither  of  man.  Tbe  Egyptian  answered 
I'T  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soal,  the 
oite  nation  of  old  devotlog  itself  to  tbis  qnestion. 
Id  their  myths,  alhO,  we  sec  brought  out  tbe  great 
doctrine  of  the  re:>urrection.  We  also  observe  tbe 
course  of  the  seasons,  planting  of  seed,  and  tbe 
fruitage  and  growth  following.  There  was  In  Egypt 
Ihe  highest  development  of  symbolic  art. 

t'lamir  Art  culminated  in  Greece.  The  lecturer 
here  dwelt  upon  the  met  that  insight  into  Art  is  not 
tbe  gift  ol  Nature,  but  It  can  come  only  by  study. 
Alt  represent* 

THK  1NT1N1TE  IN   NATUBE. 

The  Orient  dim})  touched  it:  tbe  Greeks,  bow- 
ever,  make  it  transrlgured  lu  Art.  In  them  every 
hue  is  a  grucefuhie**.  Art  undertaken  to  express 
what  is  infinite,— iLe  inind  is  represented  In  the  ma- 
terial. Prof.  Harris  here  read  at  some  length  valu- 
a'.de  extracts  which  he  hud  before  him,  illustrating 
the  in^ii  uim  of  1 1  reek  Art,  and  tbe  success  attained 
Fit 

Unit 

1'he  reply  in  the  objections  uf  utilitarianism  must 
in  t  )n-  lu.ido  in  the  language  of  Art  luelf.  because 
utilitarianism  would  not  understand  this.  But  we 
reply  that  all  use  is  mean*,  for  the  service  of  man. 
According  io  Die  utilitarian  -pirn ,  man  is  ulways.  en- 
IHigt'd  i'l  seizing  Ills  nature,  aod  in  fixing  it  lu  out- 
\wir.l,  visible  form;  then  studyiug  it,  uuder- 
slundui]!  i1.,  and  enjoying  it.  The  professor  maio- 
luinci:  lhai  the  u^-tul  culminates,  in  self-knowl- 
•ail|>v;  and  a*  Art  furnishes  this,  It  is  prop- 
erU  herein  utilitarian.  Various  features  of  the 
(iittennt  Art  periods  were  considered  bv  Mr.  Harria. 
i'rom  Home  we  derived  the  sphere  of  the  tri//,  re- 
presenled  in  Art.  The  theoretical  aud  scientltJc 
f<>rm>  are  contributed  by  Greek  Art.  Rome,  also, 
contributes  the  exnressiou  of  Art  in  Religion.  Greece 
furnishes  uu  uniipic  position:  It  is  the  first  tntlinattou 
oi  me  Western  world,— the  beginning  oi  Europe. 
Individuality  is  remarkably  keen  In  <J reek  Art.  In 
Greek  mythology  we  view  "the  downfall  of  unsplri- 
tual  might.  In  Greek  Art  we  see  readily  a  promi- 
nent recognition  of  the  family.  Zeus  is  the  head  of 
a  state,  aud  hi*  brothers  are  viceroys.  Vulcan  is  the 
blacksmith. 

DIANA   GOES  INTO  THE   FOREST, 

Neptune  looks  after  navigation. 

lrof.  Hurria  then  glanced  at  tbe  historical  evolu- 
tion of  fireck  Art  in  the  four  periods:  (1)  Down  to 
470  It.  C.i  Phidias'  time;  U)  the  period  beginning 
wilh  Phidtan,  and  extending  to  400;  (3)  period  from 
400  to  the  era  ot  Alexander  the  Great;  (4)  period 
closing  with  the  Rowan  conquest  ot  Greece. 

The-e  four  periods  are  further  characterized  thus: 
Tbe(l)  porioo  shows  more  or  less  $tiffnett  In  atti- 
tude,— souls  do  not  know  yet  how  to  nso  tbe  body; 
ihe  (2)  period  shows  tbe  tyi»e-forms  of  Olympus,  pre- 
sented in  the  face,  limbs,  4c;  tbe  (3)  period  indl- 
cates  somewhat  the  appearance  of  tentimentalitu.  Id 
the  (4)  there  is  a  partial  return  to  grcatnesa,  a 
decline  coming,  however.  This  period  portrays  an 
immense  conflict  between  pain  and  the  repose  of  the 
soul.  We  have  the  Dying  Gladiator,  Apollo  Belvl- 
dere,  &c.  There  Is  seen  a  tendency  to  select  tragic 
subjects. 

From  tbe  second  period  we  have  some  remains 
which  form  Ihe  basis  of  some  of  the  noblest  concep- 
tions of  modern  times.  In  tbe  fourth  period  we  ob- 
uervea  tendency  to  reproduce  t lie  second  period. 

Here  tbe  lecturer  presented  a  most  interesting 
feature,  much  enjoyed  by  his  bearers  an  "object 
lcreon,"  bv  the  exhibition  of  various  works  of  Art, 
by  which  be  proceeded  to  illustrate  various  features 
and  characteristics  represented  therein.  The  en- 
graved draped  figure  of  Juno  was  exhibited,  and  its 
features  ex  '"' 
t-poken  of  H 

a  statuary  cart  of  Venus  of  Milo,  also,  was  like 
wise  exhibited.  The  professor  al-o  presented  rea- 
sons and  comparisons  Indicating  that  thi*  statue  be- 
Itnged  to  a  fi r..i. p  with  Mars:  indications  he  deduced 
from  the  poVe  and  form  of  tbe  statue. 

1'AHSING   NEXT  TO   MISIC, 

Prof.  Harris  gave  a  heantiful  and  di ■•criminating 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  music,  the  "middle 
Art,  as  Goethe  calls  It.  Art  lia- five  province-*,  (tj 
the  lowest  in  accuracy  nf  expressing  the  divine,  vi?.., 
architecture.  (2)  sculpture:  i.l)  palming;  (4iliiU«lu; 
(o)poeiry.  These  having  beetl  in  turn  briefly  dwelt 
upon,  Mr.  Harri-  took  up  mu-ic.  In  it  we  have  col- 
lision aud  the  solution  of  an  action.  The  highest 
point  attained  in  mii-ic  i*  individuality  of  form  and 
f  ersonaUty.  These  are  rarely  attained. 
IN  ItttETIIOYES 

weeccdlioginningo!  this  ability,  in  Wagner,  alsd, 
we  see  eomcllilhe/  of  the  same  iioWer.  The  lecturer 
beau il fully  portraTea  me  wonderful  depicting  io  the 
8i\th  Syniphonv  of  Iteethoven,— the  Fa«tontl  Sym- 
plioti} :  "where  Ihe  dweller  In  the  city  goe-i  Into  the 
country,  having  pawed  through  the  city's  deserted 
street*",  io  tbe  early  morning.  The  scenes  of  beauti- 
ful Nature  were  described,  especially  -4 lie  brook 
down  tbe  hillside,— so  wonderfully  nroucht  into  tbls 
symphony.  Then,  the  thunder  sliower,  tbe  clearing 
op,  and  finally  tbe  beautiful  hymn  of  praise  sung  by 
the  peasants. 

In  Wagner  tbe  changes  of  tbe  pba->es  of  the  sonl 
(anger,  amusement,  etc.),  were  dwelt  upun  by  the 
lecturer. 

Frof.  Harrl'  clenrlv  In'lleatcd  the  observation  to 
lie  made  tliat  the  artist  is  not  a  critic.  The  common 
artist,  hIpO,  sees  the  scmsuohs  fo^m  as  tbe  highest; 
feeling  Is  higher  with  him  than  the  Intellectual  vision. 
Bui  the  true  art  critic  does  not  undervalue  the  feel- 
ing. There  !•»  a  certain  fcn-aions  enjowuent  that  Is 
legitimate,  bot  we  Kbould  also  recogulze  tbe  higher 
Id  the  intellectual. 

The,  lecturer  made  some  reflect  Ions  upon  the  na- 
ture of  music,  as  compared  witb  other  arts.  Music 
seizes  les*"  definitely  the  direct  portrsval  of  an  ob- 
ject, hut  it  stirs  up  oar  Internal  feeling*  associated 
witb  the  object  Itself.    We  thus  have  In  music  a  re- 


flection ot  a  reflection.  In  sculpture,  however,  a 
special  moment  must  be  seized  in  which  tbe 
collision  has  reached  its  height.  In  tbe  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  the  various  beautlfuf  move- 
ment* were  mdn  a  ted  by  Mr.  Harris.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  the  fact  that  in  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  structure  Id  music  to  its  fundamental 
scale-note  we  see  hometulng  analogous  to  tbe  archi- 
tectural principle  of  gravity. 

Id  conclusion,  Prof.  Harris  closed  his  beautiful 
and  instructive  lecture  with  an  elaboration  of  vari- 
ous principles  dlsDlaved  io  Romantic  Art. 


Bos»    Herald 
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THE      GttlP      OF      THE       CO.KCOIID 
SCHOOL. 

The  iDsinoations  thrown  out  against  the 
summer  school  of  philosophy  show  that  those 
who  cast  them  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  The  achidl  ioj  itself  U  the 
■mall  and  humble  beginnus  «f  an  enterprise 
whioh  may.  \f  property  oaaVagad/  come  to 
have  {rrejaMhflaence,  and  be  felt  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  notoriety  today  be- 
cause it  is  io  Concord,  and  because  two  lead- 
ers in  the  transcendental  movonent  of  forty 
yean  agov  Mr.  JSmertft  aud  Mr.  Alcott,  are 
connected  with  ft;  but,  while  ft  has  the  air 
of  studies  tjbat  rejuvenate  tbe  soul,  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  larger  part  of  the  work  io 
it  are  persons  in  1*he  midst  of  active  liie,  to 
whom  philosophy  is  indeed  a  great  thiDg,  bat 
not  the  principal  thing  they  are  living  for. 
Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Alcott  have  been 
thicking  upon  ideal  subjects  all  their  lives 
long,  and  have  rendered  their  service  to 
humanity  chiefly  in  that  way,  but  Dr.  Harris 
is  better  known  as  the  school  superintendent 
of  St  Louis  than  as  tbe  expounder  of  Hegel, 
and  probably  tew  of  Dr.  Jones'  patients 
know  or  care  about  the  (act  that  he  is  one  of 
our  first  students  of  Plato;  and  few  would 
gather  from  their  passing  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Snider  that  he  is  the  only  critic  of  Shake- 
speare who  has  understood  and  traced  the  evo- 
lution of  his  matchless  plays.  These  men,  and 
others  who  could  be  named  with  them,  have 
Been  and  know  the  importance  of  philosophi- 
cal study  and  of  the  higher  criticism;  they 
are  not  our  only  learned  men,  but  they  are 
specialists  in  tbe  studies  which  distinguish 
the  Concord  school,  and  what  they  have  to 
say  is  well  worth  hearing.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  anywhere  better  lectures,  more 
thoughtful,  more  practical,  more  concerned 
with  the  great  subjecta  which  interest  the 
foremost  minds  ot  the  nation,  than  are 
being  given  at  Concord.  They  bear  the 
marks  of  original  thinking  and  strike  down 
to  the  roots  of  things;  they  are  listened  to 
and  sought  lor  because  they  arc  live  discus- 
sions of  topics  which  are  always  living 
There  is  not  a  speaker  tn  the  whole  lust  of 
lecturers  who  is  a  second-rate  man,  and 
none  of  these  men  reuture  before  the  school 
with  anything  short  ot  their  best  thoughts, 
uttered  in  such  fashion  as  they  can  com- 
mand. So  far  is  ihe  school  from  being  the 
theatre  for  the  discussion  of  the  qualities  of 
moonshine,  thai  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
university  in  the  country  wliero  mc-e  origi- 
nal and  riper  thought  is  presented.  This, 
indeed,  has  come  to  be  the  attraction  of  tbe 
school,  and  this  is  the  line  of  its  success,  that 
it  is  tbe  place  where  thought  on  the  highest 
subjects  is  untrammelled  by  traditions  and 
free  from  dictation.  Elsewhere  men  pro- 
nounce a  sb:bbolctb;  here  tbey  Fpcak  in 
their  own  tight  as  cititens  of  the  world, 
Th  s  doc?  not  mean  that  the  school  has  no 
religious  purpose.  Religion  is  looked  at  from 
tha  slandpoipt  of  philosophy  and  in  its 
essence,  not  from  an  ecclesiastical 
poiof  of  view.  It  b  the  school  of 
Christian  theism.  in  the  broadest 
and  best  sente,  and,  more  thin  last  year, 
the  lectures  of  the  present  season  point  toaod 
culminate  in  this  end.  What  gives  force  to 
tbis  line  of  teaching,  what  separates  it  from 
regular  Sunday  teaching,  is  the  freshness  of 
conviction  with  which  it  is  uttered.  Men 
have  reached  conclusions  in  their  own  way. 
anJ,  io  stating  i  hem.  put  immense  vitality 
into  the  statement  Tho  value  of  such  inter- 
pretations of  religion  and  philosophy  as 
(hen  is,  that  they  leach  the  few  to  look  at 
truth  in  its  s;mpleet  elements,  aod  help  these 
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Io  teach  otlrers,  with  ihtlrcphncsaof'pcrBonal 
conviction,  (he  n-nsons  for  belief  in  spiritual 
existence.  While  tht-e  subjects  arc  seeming- 
ly far  removed  from  the  currents  of  daily 
life,  it  is  only  by  studying  spiritual  truth  at 
ilj=  fountains  that  the  great  currents  of  belief 
ran  be  kept  open  and  healthy.  Here  is  the 
grip  of  the  Concord  school.  It  is  an  exchange 
where  j>eoplo  meet  to  discuss  the  highest  sub- 
jects with  the  freedom  of  original  investiga- 
tors. If  it  realizes  its  true  sphere,  it  will  be 
more  and  more  a  free  exchange  for  philo- 
sophical thought  What  is  most  remarkable 
about  it  today  is,  that  from  its  very  start  it 
has  carefully  distinguished  between  the  reali- 
ties of  material  science  and  the  reality  of 
spiritual  tiutb.  While  just  to  science,  and 
learning  from  it,  it  has  so  far  been  grandly 
true  to  the  spiritual  facts  which  concern 
man's  being  aud  destiny.  In  this  sense  it 
is  most  practical  of  schools. 


[Same] 


THE   SCHOOL   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Or.    Harris'   Vlewi    of  Relbxlon  as  sW 

latest  to    Philosophy. 

The  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord  can 
now  be  said  to  he  fairly  undcMffy,  and  to 
bed  a  point  arn>re  lu^romoters 
con^utulat/  tbesaoarVea.  Tbe 
'y  ^iorning~was  larser  than 
vioiiB  anion,  and  the  men  were 
to  the  women  In  poiatotnaaa* 
Dr.  W.-*P  Harris'  fourth  lecture, 
bis  subject  beuiE  "The  Befation  of  Philosophy 
to  Religion."  He  introdnoed  the  lecture  by 
a  abort  preface.  Philosophy,  he  sail,  nat- 
urally directs  attention  to  the  neatfelbiions 
Ideas  that  nave  ruled  the  woriCL  mny  one 
studying  ahuoMphy  can  bardie/ fTCAl  being 
Interested  Ui  rcliirjousdej^pmgtaCHe'wIllar- 
waysfind  tnat'puJIloBopUwaduttrbrate's  religion 
aod  leads  fttbjc  norrvsal  ideas  which  are  In- 
volved infy*.  The  religions  B!tt.-m»it  of 
philosophy-  includes  a  great  many  possible 
opinions,  and  Dr.  Harris  desired  to  sav  that 
his  was  ODly  one  of  many.  The  world  of 
humanity  achieves  lis  elevation  over  the 
world  oi  nature  by  means  of  combination. 
This  Is  tbe  great  principle  of  spirit  By 
combination  loto  society  man  is  en- 
abled te  conquer  nstnre.  Civil  society 
Is  tbe  first  form  of  (his  living  mlrncle. 
Combination  Is  also  found  ta  the  more  pnrelr 
ppirlttial  reams  oi  art,  philosoDny  ana  rciutiua. 
'the  firat  principle  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion and  appreciation  of  art,  Is  tbe  ability  to 
combine 

FRICMKNTS  INTO  A  WHOLE, 

but  Its  bhzhep t  realization  reaches  a  oortrnyat 
of  tbe  in  mi  i to  In  the  finite.  It  is  addre?sed 
to  man  (broiiL'hbU  sense-perception.  Kebcion 
rcvcnlt  the  divine  ideal  torano  /or  nia  spiritual 
perfection.  It  reveals  God  as  on  absolute 
person,  lovlnr.  man  as  a  person,  nnd  drawing 
man  up  to  Una  bis  iiibbtance  in  the  purely 
suiritiinl.  It  offers  an  inllolic  freedom.  It 
manifests  the  divine,  and  religion  reteals  tbe 
divine.  Dnt  while  all  forms  of  religion  ozree  in 
presenting  the  divine  as  negative  to  ihe  world, 
there  Is  a  vast  distinction  between  the  eibnic 
religions  of  tbe  Orient  and  Christianity. 
Bmhm  is  non-spiritual  and  can  be  reached 
only  by  utter  annihilation.  Buddhism  lacks 
Ihe  mediation  which  is  essential  to  spirit,  and 
ennnot  reach  a  concrete  view  of  immortality 
or  of  the  personality  of  dihu  aud  Cod.  Per- 
Ecnnlity  in  Greece  was  only  a  form  of  mani- 
festation. In.  Kome  it  was  no  abstract 
substance  like  a  prioclple  of  law.  A 
d>  ci'cr  principle  meets  us  In  Christian 
civilization.  Abstract  personality,  as  uiaoi* 
fe-ted  in  Jchnvnh,  uecmes  concrete  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  iocjtrnalinn.  Ihe 
(rue  relation  of  iho  Unite  to  the  inih.it-  is  here 
first  comprehended  in  tho  history  of  the 
umHU.  (.lin-iljnm  mute  nature  themvBli- 
cal  mediation  of  (ho  spirIL  Tbe  distinction 
between  the  abstract  monotheism  of  JmJ.iisro 
and  l tie  divine  ideal  of  (.  finst lainty  lies  in  the 
doelnncof  ihe  inoily.  The  pnuclule  of  id- 
lanmlion  implies  independent  CXUtCTtM  of 
wtiiit  U  ihcsainoin  BtlbMilllce.  'lucre  n,  here 
no  longer  a  ncculion  of  ihe  Suite,  but 
A   JOIFUL   1IECOCKITION   OF   IT 

as  the  prlnclplo  of  resurrection  sol  return  to 
Hie  divine.  Henceforth,  lu  the  world's  his- 
tory, the  deepest  iilen  Is  that  of  tho  develop- 
ment of  nepvndcnt  elements  or  Individuals 
into  independent  reflections  of  the  hizhcM 
principle.  Having  arrived  at  this  ftlhdn* 
menial  principle  of  religion  as  tho  ultimate 
rcMina  placo  in  the  consciuu<nois  of 
hill  mi  hity,  wo  emerge  upon  the  do- 
main of  philosophy.  In  civil  life  the 
■in  ine  principle  ruveula  itself  a»  ihe  harmony 
of  society  whcicm  carli  individual  supplies 
lilt  own  WAIitS  aod  ohUiim  an  independent 
Competency  only  through  an  unreserved  devo- 
tion to  ihe  tiilcreftls of  moiety.  The  attitude 
of  religion  toward  scienliifc  conFcioiiPiio*a  la 
HlM  of  unlimited  spiritual  freedom.  It  is 
truth  that  raukOI  one  free,  truth  la  tho  form 
of  dogmx,  nml  again  In  the  form  of  the  piety 
of  ihe  intellect.  This  ut  accomplished  id 
theology  as  a  science,  and  in  thu 
pliuta  nf  r»-li-ion  tbcro  exists  a  re- 
e. p.  i hat  ion  with  ICltnee.  Toward  the  III- 
lincile  and  complete  reconciliation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  ml)  of  tue  Quite  with  absolute  will 
nud  rwBon  tbe  tules  uf  th*  modern  world  tend 
lnwnrd.  Tho  pilnctple  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion demand*  the  independent  realization  of 
Ui>  own  doctrine  on  ire  part  of  all  other 
furiill  of  ciiiienec  ns  the  condition  of  their 
free  and  tcparmo  existence.  The  manifest 
way  of  Providence  la  the  world  is  to 
precipitate  the  conflict  of  religion  and 
-  lence,  mil  io  achlc\o  tbe  deeped  and  final 
reconciliation.  Dr.  llurrii  then  disrupted  at 
'oiuo    lenjMh     tbe      |K>Mtion    of  John    Stu\rl 
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11  ill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Corute  and  Bucbner 
*o«-tra  the  great  doctrine  of  »  pergonal  God, 
trc*xJona  and  lanasortallir,  and  *howed  ho* 
theie  men  ib  stepping  from  on*  phase  of  a 
tact  to  a  a  other  phase)  of  It  ara  vary  dexinKis, 
tut  in  stepping  from  a  eeotral  fact  to  it*  ulti- 
•juio  verge  arc  oiierly  power!***.  On  too 
batUof  the  highest  principles,  aa  eelf  reeog- 
utioo  or  abvohiia  personality,  one  may  now 
make  a  science  of  the  world.  l>eibo  its,  Kaut, 
Ucgel,   Descsries,  r/roclus,    Piatinus,    Ficnt* 

Sua  bchellingare 
SOME  OP  THE  GIANT  TUIXKERB, 
bo  po  Mailed  pennies  toMyht  Into  the  world 
f  nature  and  of  eiurtL  lu  lb*  cosmic  new  of 
to  world,  throng*  thought,  on*  learn*  to  aoa 
>e  absolute  eih*u-uv*ne--t  with  winch  hn> 
itin  lmtory  la  epitomised  In  the  word*. 
God  mailo  man  in  111*  own  Imago.' 
2 Iter*  la  f lnaamenlal  an semen t  In  all 
ie  systems  of  philoapny;  ther  con- 
»i«in  In  a  form  adlressod  loibe  micltecl  the 
■nine  content  that  Is  addressed  to  tbe  heart  in 
axhgioD,  or  to  i he  untc  perception  in  art. 
The  tame  «-ontem  u  alto  wrought  into  oor 
ftVsiitutiona  of  civilixntioa;  there  one  realize* 
die  *ubeiantiality  of  truib,  and    know*  that 

itiat  la  universal  and  necessary  tn  to* 
•Mriei  regions  of  pur*  thought, 
alio  the  lorlcal  condition  of  au 
at  exists;  tbo  world  of  nsluro  with  Itarae- 
luoica,  pbys"-«  and  organic*  and  also  the 
orld  of  *ptrit  m»  It  U  contained  to  tho  m*.U- 
Ainona  of  civiiiiaiion;  for  tha  reason  (hat 
Uiev  innolfeat  in  a  more  adequate  form  the 
lnviocfi£eae<)u.  Tbe  lectu-e  was  an  exhaust* 
lie  suictneat  of  the  subject,  and  wu  onlver- 
".llly  regarded  at  the  abie*t  lecture  which   Dr. 

tirrl*  ha*  yet  delivered,      lie  conclude*   bu 
*t  series  of  lecture*  on  "Speculative  Philos* 
ihy"  tomorrow  morning,  bu  special  toput 
p*mg  "Philosophy  and  An." 


[Same] 
MR.  DENTON  J,  SNIDER. 

tBr  Disco-eye-  of  Shakespeare's 
Hidden  Secret 


ir.  Snide*'*  l^eraonal  Hi*- 
|  tory  and  Literary  Career. 

•   Ex|H>»Uioa  *f  MutUe« 
•prarc'i  Ununtt^ 

VbanGoetbediacuaeavEnake&pCAre'a  plaja 
'.  "Wilbelm  Melaler,''  *>*opie  beta  a  to  aee 
'.nn  ha  (he  rrtat  dramatist  which  tbey  bad 
not  seen  before.  Gem  mis  and  Cirici  and 
Coleridge  alao  read  Shakespeare  with  fresh 
»j«.  wb.il*  tbe  great  public  bod  been 
Insixuctou  by  Goethe,  tot,  apart  from  these 
writer*,  and  from  Mr.  Hudson's  studies, 
AbAkMpaaroan  criticism  boa  been  singularly 
borne  of  loiighL  Men  bare  atudled  Sbat*. 
vpsare  aa  a  phenomenon  which  tbey  could 
tot  understand;  tbey  bare  criticised  the  form 
*f  hi*  play*,  nibbled  at  textual  or  sesthetic 
points,  moralized  over  tbls  or  that  cbaraoter, 
Iwaft  upon  the  on  lax  characterlstica  dl  the 
drama*,  but  bavo  rarely  conceived  of 
tbe  drama*  aa  a  whole  or  '  reached 
Ml  lat«  any  large  and  rational 
method  of  Interpreting  them.  Tbe  criticism 
■ai  been  like  descriptions  of  tbe  mummies  of 
BfTPt'i  there  was  bo  Ufa  to  begin  with,  and 
liar*  baa  beam  even  Jets,  wben  one  has  im- 
ported his  own  ideaa  Into  the  play.  Tha 
root*  principle,  the  plan  of  work  hold  con* 
sciously  or  unconsciously  by  the  fact  during 
tb«  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  was  occupied 
la  writing  Ibese  plays,  baa  net  only  not  been 
discussed,  b*il  not  even  hinted  at  in  ail  tbla 
Intended  criticism.  It  baa  ocen  reserved  for 
*  waster*  man,  one  of  tbe  teacher*  la  tha 
high  school  of  BL  Louis,  to  eiudy  per- 
sistently Into  the  question.  What  was  Sbake- 
rpeare'e  pout  of  departure  In  writing  his 
plays—  what  fa  tbe  key  to  tbe  plan?  It  Is  tho 
traits  of  the  aludies  which  crew  out  of  tha 
discovery  of  tha  plan  that  hart  just  been  pre* 
sentea  u  a  course  of  lecture*  at  the  Concord 
school  erf  philosophy,  and  have  given  a  large 
sambar  of  people  such  an  Insight  into  Shake- 
speare 

AS   THIT  KTEI   HAD   BEFORE. 

These  hare  bees  la  type  for  several  ycar*,aiid 
were  published  at  tit.  Louis  in  two  volume*. 
Jtsno.,  ny  G.  I.  James  A  Co.,  la  1677,  under 
the)  title  of  the  "System  of  ShaKcspcare'a 
Prunes.  ** 

Who  la  the  author  of  this  book,  and  how 
was  he  Iodic  thla  dlscorery?  Tbe  author  is 
Hr.  Deal**  J.  bnlder,  a  Iroe  son  of  tbe  West, 
who  waa  born  at  Ml  Cllead.  Morrow 
•onvitj,  O.,  J«d»,  1M1,  and  pnrsued  his  slodles 
tbialy  at  Oberlln  College,  where  he 
waa  irtjiaated  u  l&et.  lie  serrod 
U  the  war  a*  TOlnnteer  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  and  at  It* 
close  betook  himself  to  BU  Loots,  -where.  In 
1KM,  he  was  engaged  as  a  Uacber  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  order  known  as  the  Chrlttlnn  Broth- 


er*. Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  was  then  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  tit 
Ijouis,  and  toon  had  his  eye  on  vouag  Snider 
for  a  uoaition  In  the  high  school  of  tn*  city. 
In  lttfU  he  was  formally  Invited  to  he- 
come  a  teacher  In  the  public  schools, 
but  hesitated  a  year,  when  Mr.  Harris,  harrne; 
been  put  to  charge  ot  the'  schools,  the  request 
was  so  urgent  that  Mr.  Snider  led  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  and  undertook  to  teach  political 
science  In  tbe  city  high  school.  The  plan  was 
won  enlarged  to  Include  tbe  teach- 
ing of  English  literature  br  tbe  tborougn 
ruidy  of  Its  greatest  representative.  It 
area  a  great  change  for  Mr.  Bolder  to  pa**  from 
Creek,  Italian  and  Spanish,  which  had  bean 
assigned  to  him  by  tbe  Brothers,  te  political 
science,  and,  later,  to  Shakespearean 
mticism,     but      Mr.      Harris      knew      has 

San,  and  waa  determined  to  occompl  lab 
rough  him  belter  work  than  had  yet  been 
lone  for  tbe  youth  of  St.  Loots.  Early  In  leYZ 
Mr.  Snider  waa  at  bis  new  post  At  first  be 
sad  pobtlcal  science  alone,  and  oat  of 
two  studies  came  a  pamphlet  on 
^The  Pbilosophical  Baals  of  tue  Amer- 
ican State,"  which  la  a  remarkaole 
llacnaalon  of  the  relation  of  tbe  state*  te  the 
lentral  government.  Thla,  however,  was  ant 
its  first  published  work.  Like  many  other 
■en  of  mark,  uu  drat  restore  was  poetry.  It 
boa;  the  shape  of  a  drama,  and  was  entitled 
hClarenea,"  bat  Is  not  a  prodoetwa  to  whlem 
to 

Ci-BIS  TO  M-LKE  MUCH  SXtrSIOX 
it  his  mature  rear*.  It  was  Mr.  Harris"  Idea 
that  Mr.  Snider  should,  at  tbe  earliest  me- 
nent,  be  tbe  Instructor  In  Shakespeare  for  the 
routb  of  the  high  school,  and  he  had  not  been 
Iway  from  the  Cbrlstiau  Brother*  more  than 
two  years  before  be  waa  in  sola  charge  of  this 
leparimenL  He  was  alao  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Clnb  of  BL  Loois,  out  of  which 
las  grown  the  ■■Journal  of  Speculative  Pbt- 
btopby,"  nod  the  Influential  body  of  men  and 
a-omen  who  bare  given  tbe  color  of  Hegelian 
tonghito  tbe  practical  studies  of  the  IV eat, 
tnd  have  now  come,  by  Invitation  of  to. 
alcott  and  others,  to  >otn  hands  with  the  Con- 
lord  Tran  seen  dental  i  sta  in  the  present  school 
if  philosophy  In  that  celebrated  town.  Mr. 
lolder  waa  one  of  the  three  orUrlnaiors  of  this 
ilub.  lis  founder  waa  Lieut, -i«ov.  Broct- 
tocver,  a  man  now  near  bis  GOih  year,  a  strong 
blnirer,  and  a  thorourb  student  of  German 
thought.  HefoundoatMx.HarrU,and  Mr.  Hat* 
d»  found  out  Mr.  Bnlder,  and  out  of  their  fre- 
quent discussions  not  only  came  the  "Journal 
if  Speculative  Pblrosopny1'  and  tho  rnngnilsm 
known  aa  Tbe  Western,  bat  the  study  of 
tbilonophr  In  lu  original  aoiirnaa,  erpwiially 
the  study  of  Hegel  It  was  Mr.  Snider  who 
■rat  taught  Or.  Harrle  to  read  German,  end 
together,  in  leisure  boon,  their  hoasee  belag 
tide  by  aide,  tbey  travelled  ever  wbat  tn  them 
paa  tmlr  enchanted  ground.  It  waa  hern 
[bat  Mr,  snider'srewarkablotnaJyUcal  powers 
segaa  to  develop.  He  had  an  looihauatlble 
leaire  in  go  to  the  root  of  things,  and  bis  strong 
logical  faculty  rave  bUu  no  rest  In  tue  field  el 
ipeculation  until  be  bad  studied  Sbaksepenre 
u  tborongbly  aa  be  had  already  atudled 
Berel     Kaut,     and     the    ancient     philoso- 

6 ben.  Simultaneously  with  these  purulla 
ent  on  the  study  of  language*,  for  which  be 
una  special  upicesa.  iLere  are eome  smc  or" 
ten  with  which  he  la  acquainted.  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Romaic,  or  modern  Groek, 
Italian,  Spanish  ana  Gerraaa  are  tongue*  ra 
which  be  la  enilrriy  at  hom«\  while  otbara, 
like  the  old  Noroe  and  the  Fortuguesa,  am 

MORE  OB  LEen  AT  BIS  OOHMiXa 
Sach  has  been  the  Intellectual  equipment  ef 
Ihe  man  who  will  bcreafter  be  known  la  tbe 
literary  world  aa  the  discoverer  of  &hakn> 
ipearra  secret.  How  waa  he  able  to  find  it 
out?  It  waa  the  easiest  thing  tn  the  world. 
His  work  In  the  class  room  waa  to  take  u»  one 
of  tbe  dIkvs  and  discuss  it  with  his  popiiv 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  exactly  the 
aame  critical  process  was  ever  applied  to 
6hake*peare  before.  Tbe  weatera  rouib  were 
on  an  average  la  their  17th  vear.  about  wben 
juniors  are  in  college,  and  eome  of  them  were 
unusually  qaick-witted.  Mr.  Snider  studied 
with  tbcoi,  having  previously  studied  for 
hour*  by  himself.  Sis  point  was  to  organise 
the  atndy  of  Shakespeare  nuon  n 
broader  basis  than  that  of  tertieal, 
verbal  or  even  arsthatlc  crltieJsm. 
With  characteristic  intent  ho  mast  go  to  the 
root  of  each  plav,  and  ascertain  what  the 
poet  himself  was  driving  at,  but  be  waa  him. 
ae If  practically  without  guidance.  None  ef 
the  critic*  were  aaUstnctory;  tbey  were 
critics  of  the  form,  tbe  manner,  the  ooulde; 
none  of  them  grained  the  content  of  the 
play,  and  saw  wbat  the  poet  saw  when  he 
waa  writing  it.  Neither  did  Mr.  Snider  blra- 
aelf  et  first  reach  the  pout,  but  gradn. 
ally,  cob  paniig  one  play  with  another,  tbe 
Idea  grew  upon  him  and  was  eomatuninated  te 
Lis  pupils  that  Shakespeare'e  dranua  were 
written  upon  a  plan   which   existed   In  the 

f>oet'a  mind.  Ills  next  work  was  to  formulate 
bat  plan.  It  took  bun  the  best  panof  nlnoyemre 
to  srlve  it  adequate  expression.  While  In  the 
beatofthework.be  waa  In  the  high  school 
only  a  part  of  each  day,  devoting  the  tame  tssM 
matched  from  duty  to  the enmlnattfn  c*J cnem 
plav  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It 
waa  an  immense  nndertaklng,  and  eoly  a  ansa 
bf  exbaustlesa  patience  could  have  iiinaswlesl 
Such  a  study.  He  became  a  member  of  tbe 
BhakMrpearean  world.  He  stood  where  the 
dntmau*t  stood.  He  saw  that  tbe  playe  were 
of  two  aorta. 

LtGLSPllTiTO   BIIBTO«lC*.L, 

that  they  dealt  with  life  In  oonneeUen  with 
the  organic  institution*  of  tn*  family  and  the 
state,  thai  the  legendary  ptnve  had  real  and 
Ideal  elements,  thas  tbe  uaterlenl  plays 
hinged  upon  the  fortanee  ef  nilneee 
their  aocneae  or  oownfall.  thai  dra- 
matic action  Involved  tha  eolualon  ef 
Incongruous  elemenu  and  their  eeqaenes)  a* 
peaeef el  reaolts;  that  tbe  play*  Involved  the 
whole  carenry  of  tha)  passions,  and 
lhat,arald  ail  tbls  wealth  ef  peoianal  eree- 
lion,  there  waa  a  oentre  of  natty  widen, 
when  one«  reached,  edanftted  ene  tnsn 
Bhakaapeare's  world,  and  revealed  hat  ■■■■*. 
If  Balboa  waa  filled  with  etnotloti  wham,  trwa 
the  top  ot  a  mountain  em  the  Iathmos  of  De> 
rien,  be  aaw  tbe  Pacific  for  the  first  tlsnn,  vhnt 
xnnat  have  been  Mr.  6alder*s  ewiodon  wham  ha 


was  conscious  tbat  be  waa  "the  first 
*£**«,?Ter  Durt  ""d  *»•  »il«>t  world 
of  Bhakeapeare's  orfanlaatloa  of  ltrel 
*«  length  tbe  whole  scheme  waa  atudled  e«i 
•nd  reduoad  to  a  plan  which  gave  one  at  a 
Slonoe  tbe  system  by  whioh  bliaiiespeare 
worked.  Arecenteasayuthaataughtojwbat 
Bhakespeare  learned  at  school,  but  it  u  easier 
fie  Imagine  than  deseribe  what  the  weatera 
jwoth,  under  Mr.  Snider,  have  learned  abort 
the  inner  ccnscloaaneas  of  the  first  poet  of 
fine  modern  world.  It  la  aald  that  these  very 
htudleahsve  already  brft  their  Indelible  mark 
krpon  tbo  society  of  8l  Louts,  and  tbat  the 
breadth  and  elevation  of  thought  resulting 
nenn  thai  study  of  Shakespeare  have  beam 
fepBnatnlng  remarkable.  It  bos  been  simply 
fib*,  advance  of  Mr.  Snider'*  thought 
'JE**!'0*1  r«*nl"  In  ceneral  culture, 
i  Snider  woe  still  on  the  bright  aide  of  SS 
-Jsm  thia  woTEwae  begun,  and  was  only  SS 
rbcwtt  waa  completed  and  prerented  to  the 
"WW  u  the  "System  of  Shakespeare's 
l"  ItgotlntoprintslowtyUiroi^b  tbe 
pages  of  the  "Journal  of  Speculative  Pta&o*- 
ephy,"  which  Mr.  Horria  bexao  in  IB77,  and 
has  cobtmued  tn  edit  ever  since,  Mr.  Snider 
oontiibutlag  bU  fibakeapearena  eeanys  to 
nearly  every  number,  but  printing  them  alee 
•t  latcrral*  in  tbo  Western,  write*  wafc  started 
laUT  on,  and  in  wbioh  be  waa  deeply  hater* 
anted. 

TUB  II.OW  FBOOV»S  Or  TUE  WOKS 

may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  tbat  even  in  the) 
class  room  only  font/ play*  were  taken  np  tn 
the  co ur so  of  a  year,  and  that  tbla  was  Mr. 
Snider'*  whole  work,  it  haaoccnplcd  lOnf  tbe 
beet  year*  of  his  life,  during  which  Usae  nearly 
every  one  of  tbe  plays  bad  been  studied,  ana- 
lyaod  and  thoroughly  cruicned  hy  ntr.  Snsder 
In  bis  own  classroom.  This  explain*  the 
thoroughness  aadaxbaustlveneu  of  the  atndy. 
The  play*  were  worked  up  frees  their  detail* 
toward  general  forma/  r  outline*,  ao  that,  in 
the  alrloieu  sent*,  th/  a^neraltintions  of  Mr. 
Snider  are  Ind  uctlontf  not  a  priori  aUUments. 
As  Mr.  Solder's  /art  u  sot  well  known 
among  us,  and  a*  aw  a  a  work  natorally  makes 
iU  way  slowly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  if  a  more 
distinct  outline  of  hi*  lalerpretaUoei  of  Shake- 
spear*'*  »y*lem  Is  civeo  than  what  baa  already 
been  indicated.  Tbe  drama  represent*  maa 
la  action,  and  la  the  moat  eoncreie,  and.  Lnfne4» 
th*  highest  form  of  poetry.  It  fane  the 
concrete  ontty  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry.  The 
drama  represent*  man  aa  a  free,  and  therefore 
reeponalble.  being.  It  thus  deals  with  ethics 
and  matia  In  aa  ethical  world.  Tbe  anpisenn 
qneelloo  concerning  tbe  Shakespearean  drama 
iL  What  1*  the  world  tn  which  it  n*owsn» 
Tim  answer  b  that  U  moves  In  an  nthaaaL 
world,  tbat  It  portrays  a  world  of 
ennfilct,  that  it  anedmtes  la  thane 
conflicts,  and  brings  nil  colliding  elements 
into  harmony,  returning  the  deed  upon  the 
doer.  The  SnakMBsrenn  drama  than  untold* 
the  order  of  ethical  principle*  aa  revealed  in 
the  Individual  and  Lu  him  moving  through 
conflict  to  final  reconciliation.  Poor  point*  are 
here  to  be  noted  aa  the  foundation  of  tue  nent'a 
Oraaiatie  edifice:  tbe  ethical  world;  tbe  prin- 
ciple* of  ibis  ethical  world  passing  lute  man 
and  becoming  tbe  mainspring  of  bu  activity; 
tbe  dramatic  action  endowed  with  charac- 
ter;    these    dramatic   Individuals     grouping 

-msc'vef  In  original  relation,  or 
developing  themselves  into  threads  and 
movements,  the  elements  of  dramailc  *lrnct* 
ure;  and  tbe  single  dramas  organised  Into  the 
unity  of  a  aybtem.  This  in  outline  is  bis 
classification  ot 

TUB  SUAXtSrEAttEaN  DK-UBa, 
Entering  into  particulars,  this  e'.hical  world 
fulls  into  I  wo  grand  division?,  the  ini-tii  atu-nol 
and  the  moral.  This  institutional  element  Is 
represented  by  the  family  and  tbe  sine.  The 
fjinilly  rests  chiefly  In  the  emotion*  and  is 
the  main  realm  of  poetry,  iw  first  form 
being  tbe  tono  of  man  and  woman,  its  next 
(be  rci.ii  ion  or  husband  and  wife;  its  next. 
tbo  natural  sequence  of  parent  and  child,  and 
its  final  result  the  relations  of  brothers  and 
sisters  In  tt.eir  manifold  complications.  Thla 
gives  a  conception  of  tbe  vast  material* 
which  domestic  life  furnished  to  Shakes- 
peare. The  stale  is  the  creat  instru- 
nient  for  securing  justice  The  first  collision 
of  the  state  is  with  the  family,  tbe  fclatc  repre- 
senting the  ethical  sphere  ot  man,  tbe  family 
that  of  woman.  The  second  collision  is  In  tbe 
realm  of  political  parties.  The  third  is  the 
caso  of  wax  with  another  stale.  This  Is 
the  total  Shakespearean  drama.  We  have  a 
drama  of  the  family  and  a  drama  of  tbe 
state.  The  sreat  division  ot  eibical 
Institutions  aleo  marks  off  bis  works. 
Here  Is  the  primal  basis  for  their 
classification.  Turn  lug  from  the  insti- 
tutional to  the  moral  element,  wo  are  still  in 
the  realm  of  the  ethical  Institutions.  Here  tho 
ludiridual  hue  within  himself  the  absolutotcst 
of  conduct,  asserts  himself  as  supreme  over 
till,  and  follows  his  Idea  of  right  against  tbe 
rcatued  forms  of  right.  The  moral  clement  u 
not  strong  In  Shakespeare;  be  la  decidedly 
losiliuUina),  and  portrays  no  great 
heroic,  moral  personage  who  rivets 
tbe  attention  of  (be  world.  Here 
Mr.  Sncider  parses  to  n  new  sphere,  (he  nega- 
tive phase  of  the  eiliical  world,  where  tho  in- 
dividual collide*  with  both  ihe  mural  ana  in- 
stitutional elements  and  reaches  no  ethical 
InstiUcailon.  Hero  the  only  mediation  is 
tbroush  roppntence,  nnd  here.  In  thelrdeepest 

firinciplcs  Shfikcspearo  and  Christianity  urc 
n  accord,  though  their 

OOTWAltD    I'ORUfi  ARE  WIDELY    MFFEBEKT, 

In  eliaracleritatlon  inero  are  three  claties, 
the  Institutional  person,  the  moral  per*un  and 
the  negative  person  or  villain.  L'erond  this 
thero  1b  the  psychological  element,  without 
which  character  would  be  ab*irac(  end  life- 
less.  In  (he  structure  of  (be  Shakespearian 
drama  single  character*  mnU  bo  arranircd  into 

S roups,  nod  tbese  groups  mtul  be  shown  In 
evelopinent  before  we  can  have  a  play.  A 
Shakespearian  character  la  usually  portrayed 
m  lu  growth;  It  unfolds  ita  *eeret  possibili- 
ties In  connection  with  Its  surround  in r*. 
Tbe  instrumentalities  employed  for  tbls  end 
are  threads  and  movements.  Ibe  thread* 
bring:  into  bold  relief  tbe  organization  of  the 
play,  and  by  the  dramalie  movements  each 
thread  moves  forward  to  a  cnlmlnsilon,  aod 


tbe  wbole  plAy  mores  forward  to  a  culmina- 
tion, and  then  there  U  a  transition  to  a  new 
(bought  and  a  uew  order  of  lb  lags.  These 
threads  and  movement*  constitute  the  struc- 
tural element*  of  tbe  drama,  la  an 
analysis  we  distinguish  the  varMtts  threads 
of  each  movement  and  follow  them  through 
the  play.  Equally  necessary  Is  tbe  synthesis; 
the  principles  of  the  threads  most  be  gener- 
alized into  tbe  principle  of  the  movements, 
and  also  the  principles  of  tbe  movement 
must  be  generalised  Into  tbat  of  the  play. 
Thus  we  enter  into  the  workshop  of  the 
poet  and  behold  him  gradually  weaving 
the  various  portions  of  bis  complex  garment 
The  dramatic  structure  ie  clearly  traend  and 
the  pool's  plan  Is  understood.  Mr.  Snider 
does  not  say  that  Shakespeare  was  at  first  con- 
scious of  all  this,  put  thinks  that  be  twain*  un- 
consciously and  develop*  into  roa*elouine*a. 
Hu  latest  method  Ind.cates  that  be  not 
only  knew  It,  but  tried  to  conceal  it 
when  it  waa  becoming  too  manifest.  Such,  In 
brief,  la  the  way  in  wbieb  Mr,  Snider  frames 
tne  structure  for  the  Interpretation  of  the 
system  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas.  It  Is 
new;  it  Is  fundamental;  It  must  hereafter  be 
always  necessary  to  the  proper 

understand!!!?;  or  the  post. 
Tho  application  of  tbeso  principles  to  the 
criticism  of  each  plsr  ia  deeply  Interesting, 
and  imparts  to  the  study  of  Sbakeapcare  a 
meaning  and  interest  which  comprehend*  all 
the  points  of  hi*  immortal  work.  If  hlsfriead, 
Mr.  William  T.  II  arris.  It  a  partial  critic,  beta 
also  an  honest  one,  and  slowly  the  great  jode> 
menisof  the  literary  world  are  coming  round 
to  his  point  of  view.  lie  hu  klndlv 
f urtUt bed  the  following  Judicial  eatiaaaie 
ot  Mr.  Suidcr'*  work.  "It  la  tne 
greatest  work  tn  the  philosophical  criticism  of 
literature  that  has  yet  been  done  hy  any  body 
or  by  any  nation.     Gbetbc  had  given  us  exam- 

rico  of  the  new  method  of  literary  criticism. 
i  his 'Wilbelm  MeiBtcr,'  for  example  he  baa 
riven  3  wonderful  critique  of  Shakespeare's 
'Hamlet'  11  eg  el,  lu  his  'Philosophy  of 
Aesthetics,1  has  considered  tbe  whole 
province  of  art  in  arehttecinre,  sculp* 
tore.  painting,  masio  and  literature. 
Literature,  according  to  him,  has  three 
provinces — epic  poetry,  objective;  lyric  poe- 
try, subjective;  and  dramatic  poetry,  both 
subjective  and  objective— as  well  a*  the  prose 
forms  corresponding  to  these  i  calms  of  poetry, 
the  novel  or  romance,  for  example,  being  the 
prose  form  of  the  epic.  Sir.  Snider  aeems  to 
unite.  In  bis  form  of  literary  cntietsm,  Goetbe'e 
tiyle  of  seixlng  the  plot  and  the  development 
of  character  with  Hegel's  faculty  of  classifica- 
tion and  ability,  to  see  tbe  relations  of 
art  to  every  other  province  of  human  activity. 
He  j*  not  a  mere  a  priori  critic,  forcing  bta 
omoions  upou  the  author  be  criticise*.  Hi* 
c*»a>-Eou  Shakespeare  are  the  alow  growth  of 
lo  years  devoted  to  teaching  the  plava  of 
Mjaki.-soi'uru  (o  the  vonng  men  and  women  In 
ihe  SL  Louis  high  school.  In  which  be  acted  al- 
iiicnt  entirely  in  the  capacity  of  *i>ecial  pro- 
fessorou  Shakespeare,  it  being  thought  that 
the  mo:.i  important  literary  artist  of  all  time, 
SbaltCbpcarc.  should  bjve  a  special  profe*MU- 
tbip  devoted  lo  him  lu  tbat  Institution." 

Since  the  completion  of  hi*  "System*  of 
Shukopcre'*  Dramas,"  hlr.  Snider  has  spent 
two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
hl->  object  being  to  sluay  rstbeuc  nrt,  not  a* 
"  '_  l"-'.  "—■""•-''"-  U  wae.lurinclUis  yl-lt 
in  tne  eic»iac  measure,  which.  In  the  Lngnso 
language,  fbould  preserve  the  ryihiu  of  the 
ancient  (ircek  verse  aod  also 

ITS   CHARACTERISTIC  TOSE. 

The  book  lias  been  privately  published  dur- 
ing ibe  present  year,  and  u  written  in  alter- 
nate hexameter  and  pentameter  measure, 
forms  of  verse  but  llltlo  known  in  Lnglufa 
on. side  ot  the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh  dough 
aod  some  iran»lallons  made  by  air.  L-od*;- 
fellow.  It  bears  the  title  of  "Del pule 
Days,"  nnd  is  a  unique  book  in  Ameri- 
can litcmiurc.  Tbe  poetry  ot  moLlon 
the  excellent  rhythm  of  tbe  verse  was  never 
more  happily  wedded  to  language,  and  the 
language  itself  is  wonuerfully  simple  and 
Cspresfive.  Mr.  W.  M.  Bryant  coils  the  poem 
"the  ablest  possible  Image  of  tbe  very  eaaenoe 
of  Greek  culture;"  Mr.  John  Albee,  oaeof  the 
teacher*  at  Concord  for  tuo  present  season, and 
an  excellent  critic,  says  tbat  "there  is  scarcely 
in  Goetbe  or  Landor  a  more  natural  adula- 
tion with  the  antique  than  In  'Del  uhlc  Days'  "; 
and  ttic  present  writer  must  confes*  to  an 
irrcsibtible  charm  in  (he  work,  which  comes 
partly  from  Its  exquisite  rbvthm,  partly  from 
Its  apt  iruitatiou  of  the  old  Greek  lyric 
poetry,  and  partly  from  the  Imaginative  force 
»  hscta  la  thro*  n  into  single  passages  and  even 
words,  lu  what  tbe  writer  aimed  at.it  1*  a 
successful  poem.  It  ia,  essentially,  an  experi- 
ment in  poetic  art  and  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Snider  Is  not  only  a  critic  of  tbe  first  order, 
but  has  full  command  of  the  literary  equip- 
ment for  originn)  work. 

Mr.  Snider  Is  of  medium  height,  Inclining  to 
stoutness,  and  has  the  look  of  a  Ger- 
man, (bougb  be  la  only  German  on  bla 
father's  siae,  beinc  descended  from  tbe  old 
rennsylvnnla  Dntcb  emigration,  while  on 
his  mother's  atdo  be  Is  Of  strictly  LngUsh 
stock.  He  has  tbe  nervous  temperament,  le 
quick  and  nnpiil.-:vc  in  hia  movements,  and 
would  be  called  a  man  of  resile**  roergy. 
His  mental  cast  la  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  and  to  concern  htmseli  only  wlta 
original  work.  Thete  la  notiiingnf  the  Dryas- 
dust In  him.  H  ia  hair  Is  black.  Inclining  to 
curl.  His  bead  1*  "fonr*square  to  tbe  world." 
lie  has  a  smooth  face,  a  qolck,  penetrating 
oye,  a  kindly  expression,  and  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman.  \\  anal,  ho  Is  perfoctly  mod- 
est, n*Mimei  nothing  for  himself,  aod 
would  MTui  to  be  one  capable  of  strong  friend* 
shins  and  one  whose  friendship  would  be 
well  worth  having.  He  Is  at  preaeat 
•  till  acting  aa  a  professor  In  the  fit. 
Louis  high  hcbool,  but  devotes  a  Large  part  of 
every  day  lo  original  literary  work,  lull  ia 
the  prime  of  life  and  In  excellent  health,  he  as 
one  from  whom  much  I*  naturally  to  be  ei- 
pectcd  in  the  future,  and  will,  tooner  or  later, 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  original  literary 
force*  of  our  time. 
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i£C3UF.EBY  A-  BROMSOI*  ALCOTT 

*      Tinier  aua  Eckhirt  ai  xystice. 


SSION*- 


Al  tltcClfnirorJ  School  of  Philosophy  thb  morning 
Mr.  A.  Unin-mi  Ai**)tt  delivered  the  third  of  hl- 
coni^e  of  lectures  on  "Slyrtfcisui."  Hie  subject  to- 
day wa-  Ttmler  and  Eckbort. 

Mr.  Alcott  1>egau  by  remarking  that  In  the  for- 
mer lecture  tie  bad  apokcn  of  St.  .lulm  the  Evangel 
Was  the  great  Chrbtian  Myotic.  We  began  with 
the  source  of  the  highest  and  purest  Christian  Mya- 
tiebiu,  a*  expre>»ed  by  St.  John.  Then  we  consid- 
ered >eo-Plaloni>ui;  and  apoke  of  1'lotluu*,  who 
represented  the  Greek  Myslicietu.  Tlii-  nut  a  highly 
intellectual  Mratlclnu,  which,  although  pacing  lilt* 
e\rrcii»e  \ie«s  ami  degenerating  in  .-ome  of  iu  lol- 
hnvers.it  yet  wo*  pure  in  Dotlnus  and  approached 
Lhri<iian.M\?tici>iu. 

Tu-dny,  -aid  Mr.  Alcott,  we  i»a>«  over  in  our  lec- 
tare  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  age*,  the  ireriod 
preceding  the  l*rotestaut  Reformation,  when  all 
IhiDjts  «trc  fomenting. 

I .ntlicr  largelv  partook  uf  the  Interest  of  that  pe- 
ncil, and  be  expresses  hi*  obligations  to  Ibe  Mwtics, 
e>plTi;illy  lo  Tauler.  Tanler  is  letter  knowu  to  w 
tl.an  the  other  >l\?tic  of  whom  I  flinll   speak  to-dav, 

b-Minif. 

The  lecturer  observed  thai  he  would  «-peak  briefly 
oi  .M\siici-m  a?  it  yu^cii  into  the  future,  aud  At 
don  n  l:i  our  own  times. 

Alter  Ttuler  wc  have  Jacob  Br.hmen.  of  whom  I 
-lull  •).(  uK  ni  another  time.  He  gave  great  depth  to 
Kln.t  had  preceded  bin-.,  and  dealt  with  Nature 
In  n  philosophical  majiuer.  Then  we  come 
to  Swedenlmrg,  our  latest  great  represonta- 
the  of  Mystieisni.  Mr.  Alcott  mentioned  the 
publication  in  Knghuid  of  nome  of  BehmeuV 
hook >- hi  the  time  o»  Charlf*  II.  They  tuct,  how- 
evcr.witb  a  mirrow  reception.  Tbe^chooksure  found 
In  some- of  our  Hbr.i  nt>  in  this  country .  The  lecturer 
then  spoke  brieth  about 

AMERICAN   MYSTICISM. 

(.'olciidgc.  on  visiting  Germany,  hecaiue  acquainted 
with  Mime  forms  of  rfyidiclfttu,  uod  brought  over  to 
England  what  is  now  called  modern. 

In  America  the  whole  Transcendental  movement 
was  almost  wholly  my  at  leal.  Mr.  Alcott  referred  lo 
Mr.  Emerson,  that  greatest  exponent  of  Mysticism. 
The  mystic  element,  transfused  throughout  most  of 
bis  l>ooki>,  constitute*  the  verv  charm  of  hit  writing*. 

It  may  be  true,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  that  a  little  Pan- 
theism entered  into  tu?  Transcea dental  movement 
■t  lint. 

The  lecturer  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  John 
Tauler.  who  was  born  In  Strasbourg  In  VJdO.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  Order  in  1306,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Paris. 

At  Strasbourg  he  met  Master  Kckhart.  Tauler 
died  at  Strasbourg  In  13C1.  He  Is  kuown  chiefly  by 
hi*  sermon*.  lu  bis  Life  and  Memoir*  tweuty-Utit 
of  ihcui  are  preserved.  A  reprint  of  the**  wa^  made 
In  IKM.  Martin  Lather  wis  indebted  to  Tauler  for 
much  of  bis  own  religion*  views. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  (are  a  sketch  of  Eckhart,  the 

Sreatett  among  German  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Age*. 
le  was  a  vicar  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was 
Vicar-General  of  Bohemia.  In  1327  he  was  Provin- 
cbtUn  folotme.    kckhart  also  has  atlracted  much 

attention  by  his  sermon*.  He  has  been  called  tht 
"Fntoer  of  Modern  Paothetem." 

He  tiled  In  1329.  His  writings  were'  published  lo 
1*47  in  a  Gcidiid  periodical. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  read  extended  extract*  from 
Vaughn's  "Hours  with  the  Mystic*,"  remarking  that 
these  extract*  woold  famish  a  better  idea  than  he 
could  give  of  the  life  and  writings  of  those  two  great 
mystics— Tauler  and  Eckhart. 

These  extracts  which  be  read  showed,  said  Mr-  Al- 
cott, some  of  the  form*  which  Mysticism  took  In 
those  days.  And,  Indeed,  in  our  "own  days,  there 
have  Iwen  soma  extravagances,  almost  as  great  and 
ab*ard.  The  lerturer  carefully  noted  that  Mysti- 
cism must  be  guarded  from  falling  into  error  and  ex- 
treme*, lent  it  fall  of  true  apprehension. 

lu  tliat  great  revival,  Transcendentalism,  as  we 
call  It,  we  saw  some  people  who  ran  Into  extremes. 
They  came  back,  however,  Into  society,  and  accepted 
it.  A  man  Is  not  a  man  antll  he  has  lived  in  a  higher 
atmosphere  above  the  world  and  come  lack. 

The  world  is  an  Idol,  but  ice — our  soul* — are  Ideas. 
If  the  light  of  heaven  shine  luto  our  souls,  our  bodies 
are  trunscemlant  with  light  We  t-ee  In  human  faces 
what  Is  working  within.  1  um  not  here  to  defend 
Mysticism,  except  a*  an  element.  Especially  should 
Mysticism  thus  l*e  defended  In  our  days,  when  Ma- 
te.-tuhsm  Is  s>  strongly  operating.  We  need  now, 
mere  than  ever,  to  have  this  luott  practical  of  doc- 
trines, Mysticism.  Mysticism  goes  into  our  very  ori- 
gin, and  luto  the  structure  of  our  bodies,  and  euters 
inlo  the  whole  law  of  bereilLy.  U  enters  into  the 
family  sUo.  Mysticism  nnirt  have  Its  place  a*  the 
crowning  grace  of  human  life  and  of  all  things  else. 
(in  hark  to  ttt.  John,  then  to  the  blessed  Muster  Him- 
self. .Tosns  Is  the  great  Mystic  from  God  Himself, 
a  great  Mystery.  If  we  make  ro  miracle  In  Cbrbt's 
llle  »e  take  all  the  charm  away  from  it.  Mvstlclstn 
and  Idealism  make  the  great  charm  about  a  person, 
ami,  but  for  tkeat,  biographies  would  not  be  written. 

The  services  of  Mxsttcleia  have  been  great  and 
various  In  human  history,  and  especially  In  the 
Christian  Church.  It  bus  exposed  pretence,  demand- 
ed thoroughness  aud  sincerity.  It  has  sought, 
amidst  surrounding  fonuoli-ni,  the  highest  form  of 
*{>tntiiahtt/.  It  bas  been  Influential  for  good  in  pro- 
portion tolls  temperance  concerning  tue  outward 
rule  and  the  inner  light. 

Wherever  It  ha*  been  extravagant  In  this  respect— 
bii-  thrown  off  common  sense,  or  decencv,  been 
turbulent,  licentious  or  fantastical— there  goml  and 
thoughtful  men  have  stood  aloof  lrom  it,  while 
formal  men,  or  designing  men,  huve  made,  it*  follies 


TO  LOhL  HI'MAMTV, 
and  be  gluilfied.  But  grievous  aflictions  hare  re- 
minded ruini'  of  the  mystical  aspirants  that  thev 
were  human  .-till.  The  spiritual  pride  of  other*  ha, 
U'traved  them  hr-t  to  ostentatiou*  sanctity,  aud  then 
to  -lui'meful  sin.  Anions  those  who  would  snrpas* 
bnri-iinti  *  some  have  fallen  disgracefullv,  other*  la- 
dicrousty,  below  It. 

The  history  of  Mysticism  fhowKois,  farther,  that 
the  attempt  to  escape  all  figure  or  symbol,  in  our 
apprehension*  of  Divine  truth,  Is  uselew,  or  won* 
limn  useless.  Sorb  endeavor  commonly  end*  in  sub- 
stituting for  a  figure — which,  though  limited  and 
partial,  has  life  and  heart  In  It— soma  vague  abstrac- 
tion, cold  aud  lifeless;  and  lttelf,  perhaps,  ultimate- 
ly a  figure,  after  all. 

'  There  is  a  sickly  dread  of  Anthropomorphical 
abroad  in  some  <|uar?ers,  which  fa  afraid  of  attribut- 
ing to  God  a  ktart.  Yet  men  may  be  led  astray  by 
mere  feeling,  a*  by  mere  logic.  Heart  and  head 
have  an  interest  In  a  wholesome  faith.  Wbila  the 
man  of  method  make*  an  Idol  of  his  theory ,tbe enthu- 
siast may  make  an  Idol  of  pa*slon  or  fane  v.  Aud  to  this 
utter  snare  Mysticism  has  repeatedly  fallen  a  prey. 
The  fanatic  and  formalist  both  fail  to  build  a  temple 
for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

TBE  CONYEBRaTIOX 

drawn  forth  by  Mr.  AJcott's  Interesting  lecture,  was 
participated  In  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Kidnev,  Dr.  Joaes,  MLas 
Feat.ody,  Ilev.  J.  H.  Ward,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Alcott 
and  others. 
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Lecture    by  Iter.   J.  S.   Kidney, 
U.  D.,  of  .llinnesota. 


The  Philosophy  of    (he    Beautiful 
ajiihI  the  SuJUvsie. 

WH.AT,  IS    BEAUTY  P 


The  lirht^Feninc  MMlrtnftT  thl  Jweck 
>T*\  Schuof  of  I'bilonOpby  was  furke 


a  p'ea  for  tightening  the  cords  of  oppression. 
Mysticism  has  grnenlly  upprehendod  Itellglrm  rather 
on   the   ihfine  than  on  its  human  side.    It  tuakn 


of  the  (.'■»[]- 
cord  SchoOfof  I'bilonOpby  was  Adrked  by  an  able 
lecture  ou  the  ''l'liltewopby  of  the  Beautiful  nu  1  the 
Sublime,"  by  the  fiev.  3.  S.  KMocy,  D.D..  of  Fari" 
l«Qult,  Minnesota.  Dr.  Kidne>  occupio^  the  chair  of 
Divinity  in  Ibe  Senburv  Divinity  School  at  Faribault, 
The  Doctor  Is  a  prominent  clergyman  la  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Kidney  prefaced  his  lecture  by  an  Introduc- 
tion, In  which  be  said  that  the  Science  Of  .t-stli.'tiCrf 
covers  a  very  large  ground;  covers  Art,  taste,  Art- 
production.  Qo  est  Ions  of  ta*te  often  remain  In  dis- 
pute because  no  canons  of  criticism  are  sealed  and 
agreed  upon. 

The  Science  of  ..Esthetics  has  for  Its  foundation 
certain  principle.-  which  can  bp.ve  their  validity  only 
in  a  constructive  philosophy— a  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  lu  this  fact  esthetics  is  like  all  other 
sciences. 

I' i) le**  there  be  something  Hxed  there  will  be  an 
utterly  endlesa  argument  upon  quea:lons  of  ta.*te, 
and  the  argument  will  have  no  result .  Thefraltless- 
nem  of  the  argumentation  ha*  caused  the  opinion 
that  taste  Is  a  purely  subjective  matter,  susceptible 
of  no  canon*  of  criticism.  We  behold  the  ioo-i  op- 
po>ite  Jndgnionts  advanced  and  advocated  In  the 
same  dogmatic  spirit,  and  It  U  supposed  that  an 
effort  after  agreement  la  vain. 

Others,  apttn.  convinced  that  beauty  and  truth  are 
allied,  grope  after  the  principle*  which  sLould  de- 
termine questions  of  tasto,  and  hare  attained  result* 
more  or  lew  satlafactorv. 

It  Is,  then,  a  desideratum  that  the  great  faudamen- 
tai  ijuestioo*  ahoold  be  so  mo  bed  that  a  correct 
analysis  and  formulation  mnv  l^cxcached- 

Midi  y  uv.-tions  :is  these  loiiowtng  are  undertaken 
to  be  an.-wered  U/ 

a  rniLoaorny  of  .esthetics, 
vlr.:  "What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  anything 
iehcauliful'.'"  "What  distinguishes  the  emotion  of  the 
beautiful  from  all  other  emotious?"  "If  weaualyxe 
it,  what  is  Its  correct  description'.'"  "What  Is  Implied 
In  it?"  "What  correlation!)  are  required  to  explain 
It  or  legitimate  it?"  '. 

The  br.st  effort,  therefore,  must  be  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  emotion,  and  If  it 
be  found  that  the  emotion  requires  a  correlative 
object,  the  further  inquirv  remains,  "What  la  that 
oblecf.'"  or,  "What  Is  that  qnallty  in  Nature  or  In 
AH  wl'lch  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Heautiful?'' 

The  topic,  then,  has  two  part*:  One,  the  analysis 
of  the  emotion;  the  other,  the  determination  of  the 
quality,  or  activity,  whichever  it  <  ball  turn  out  to  be. 
.  Each  !nquirv  will  throw  light  on  tha  other,  and  each 
conclusion  will  find  Its  full  legitimation  only  in  tha 
•/her.  Tin- lecturer  observed  that  he  wn  not  hero  to 
■■cent  the  theory  of  any  one  else,  but  his  own  theory. 
laving  bc^towed'niucbthoucht  apon  these  question.', 
••had  something  to  aay,  which  if  It  hail  beau  said  be 
bnuhlnnt  care  now  to  utter  It  again.    All  theories 

ithcrlo,  sold  Ur.  Kidney,  have  been  preJomluentlv 
abjective  or  objective.  There  must  Imve  been  vltal- 
-\  and  truth  In  each  soit,  or  they  would  not  appear 

iid  reappear.  1  shall  endeavor,  said  the  lecturer, 
i.ot  to  reconcile  them,  but  to  uulfy  them;  to  make  a 
r  rw  svnthettis  which  shall  retain  'he  elements  of 
It  'mil  In  each:  to  analyze  the  emotion  morecarcfully 
;tban  bos  been  ilone,— In  the  h'rst  place.  But  this  la 
U||  lean  do  in  this  couise  of  four  lectures.  VI*.;  to 
f  Squire  into  the  subjective  conditions  for  tin;  emo- 
hlldiis  or  the  beautllul  aud  the  Sublime. 

I-  The  second  effort, 
*TO  1'iTHiMiM'  T11F   OD.IECTIVITV  OF  DEAt'TV 
U  muft  leave  unmade,  or  touch   upon  It  merely  lucl- 
(dentally,  hoping  to  accomplish  that  task  In  auother 
MpnnectioD. 

[.Taking  ip  directly  the  lecture,  Dr.  Kidnev  thoo 
kamsidereUihel'lilloaophy  of  the  beautiful  uuJ  the 
■ubllme. 

,j  The  lecturer  first  defined  his  use  of  terms,  aud 
ieive  the  |>syeholo^y  which  wa«  assumed  In  the  lee- 
tiire,  not  arinlnp  out  the  several  points,  but  pre'ent- 


/j.p  li  u"  a  whole  to  l>e  evidenced  by  its  >clf-cousbt- 
«icv.  The  true  concrete  is  the  "soul,"  related  to 
'-nature  ond  to  spirit;  nnd  it  belong"  to  it  lo  /V-7,  bv 
virtue  of  cither  relation.  The  soul  has  Mucepllbili- 
IV-  (modfs  of  pas.-ivltv)  and  faculties  (modes  of  ac- 
tlxitv).  Consciousness  is  not  h  faculty,  but  it  is  the 
dc.-crlj ilou  of  the  ehnUKing  movements  or  condi- 
tions of  ihe  whole.  It  bi-lon?-  to  the  annual,  a»  such, 
em  a  rontinuous  ht.ite  of  fechnc;  and  it  l*  richer  In 
Ibe  higher  animals,  from  mnltiplie<l  relations.  The 
-ft.  i  of  mjoifinrnt  «h"i  uigui-h.-  the  animal  from  the 
plant.  The  plant  or  tne  a:.imal  can  oulv  t>e  studied 
jn  the  ino>t  complex  specimen,  as  lisplnving  all  Its 
•nosslbllitie-  of  development.  The  fact  ot  enjovment 
inurks  an  hiatus  not  to  lx>  passed  by  the  understand- 
ing. If  nev/ constituents  are  to  be  fonml  In  human 
Enjoyment,  this,  too.  Is  an  hiatus  not  passable  for  Oie 
yinderstauding.  These  po-it'ons  arc  not  affected  by 
lie  existence  of  protoplusm,  or  of  protista.  The 
|ioii<aii  Istino  is  an  animal,  and  enjoyment  u»  the  ra- 
dnneutal  form  of  lis  consciousness.  Sensation  f* 
accompanied  by  It,  and  percent  Ion  enhaoces  and  en- 
rlcbis  It.  So,  too,  when  the  insight  of  Ideas  is 
rxuehed.  Il  b  impo-nLle  to  tulnk  of  physical  M-nsa- 
lloa,  ormenlal  aetivjiv,  abstiacted  from  enjnum*at. 
Rot  canuny 

CONCRETE  FOllM   OF   BEING 

be'roij«eived  as  without  it;  and,  therefore,  we 
touclinle  that  it  lielony  to  the  First  Frinclple,—  to 
lintl.  And  if  enjovmem  counts  only  from  relation, 
tbm  such  relation  must  lie  possible  for  God.  No 
Vrh<  iple,  therefore,  which  docs  not  ton-,  can  ex- 
ialn  the  universe. 

[  In  the  flow  of  the  child's  comic  ions  n  ess  there  soon 
Mlscs  the  experience  of  Hi:,  I  fat  Urn  t  and  the  iongini 
to  annul  il,  and  the  deiire  for  a  freer  life.  He  notes 
pound  Li  in  objects  free  from  ,-onie  of  hi- own  re 
Itniints,  and  these  bccum«'  symbols  to  hi.u  of  a  freer 
ind  a  richer  life.  He  seeks  them  as  food  for  snch 
let i re,  and  lives  in  them  tor  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
fcetiod. 

t  In  this  particular  coul  nctlvitv  there  are  all  dlffer- 
ttjj.;  among  men,  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on 
hJllnre.  Some  ure  giited  bv  nuture  with  a  Dnor 
»f:»-ury,  both  physical  nnd  ps\chical.  Thin  enriches 
aie:r  experience  and  furnishes  new  stimulus  to  the 
H-spotdiion  to  seek  the  symbols  of  the  freer  and  tbe 
aupT  life. 

The  ability  to  live  in  these  «vm1>ols  i*  a  special  fac- 
alty.    The  soul  can  go  out  of  li  self  nod  live  in  the 

Efe  of  wl.at  It  contemplates— can  become  for  the 
irc  being  what  It  looks  upon.  This,  the  roost  won- 
leriul  ia'-ulty  of  the  soul,  has  no  better  name  than 
Imagination,  though  Ibe  word  Is  often  degraded  to 
lower  u?es. 

A-  the  course  of  ideas  proceeds,  tbe  man 
joniee  to  set  for  himself  an  a»aiiiao/f  ideal,  and 
.1.40  topo-sesson  ideal  of  the  dt-nimbie.  He  lire*, 
iy  Imapinatioo,  to  the  one  or  tbe  other,  and  flit* 
rom  one  to  the  other.  Tbe  necessi  ie*  or  life  drag 
nm  back  into  the  former;  but.  for  relief,  be  gladly 
jecapea  into  the  latter.    In  anv  ideal  of 

A   FttEEB   OU   LABUER  LUX, 

tbe  physical,  is  an  clemeDt  never  nibaed.  Even  for 
^    ]>hliosopber  tbe  perfect  life  is  "till  a  physical  life. 

0  cannot  emancipate  himself  In  Imagination,  or 
4\  a  by  abstract  thinking,  from  the  universe.  The 
*y    v.cal  universe  he  cannot  think,  then,  as  other 

fc  i  real,  or  as  an  element  of  synthetic  reality. 
■J   ?'  *''"cu  u  to\lowi>  that  every  ideal  of  the  perfect 

ft  Include?,  as  one  of  lu  elements  pbvslcal  perfe.- 
.,  fn.-e.iouj  from  all  limitations,  emancipation 
<   'ir\\  restraint*.  r 

^iellectuai  perfection,  or  moral  perfection,  may 
-t  a  into  the  ideals  of  some,  but  that  ot  pkuaieat 
Y  .ceTion  is  never  mowed.  No  one  of  these  ideals 
T     *..  H!.e'  lui  tbe  tnie  F,ret  Principle  nut  be 

1  ■a*be*is  of  the  three,  In  right  relation, 
'^ginatlon  istobedlstlnirulshed  from  phanta^v, 

J  anoluntary  dreaming  of  the  soul;  or  from  fancv, 
(.luntary  sport  among  Images.  It  (■  the  saul,  fn 
Bill  intensive  force,  propelling  itself  Into  tbe 
^orliTlngiu  the  laeal.  Its  native  strength  Is 
M,  and  It  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminish- 
f.     l1'0l.fll*y?*riencem*Tdel«rm»ne  the  arena  of 

tp    Htivity.    The  mb*r  niav  be  Imaginative  as  well 
aei'oet.    To  make  the  artist  other  faculties  are 
J,  "■  £1 ■iFJr  tD*a»"»ty  of  the  food  Imagination  will 
WH1  depend  upon  the  ruling  dtetre-the  char- 
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t  a&^  for  a  complex  mode  of  mental  activity, 
l  r-7-f tnry  faca]'y  to  »•  combinallona,  though 
u  tmatunt  may  be  dominant. 
i  In.!  !lI7m,v^  ^rr^Poodeoce  between  Nature 
I  -*I  .^2al,*w^cU  mart  "•  *»«•■.  At  the  Ant 
t  f  e,  and  at  the  tales*  gUnca  tor  soma,  Nature 
seems  to  be  under  tho  dominion  u?  zssSBity.  But  ■ 
second  look  flmb  tokens  of  freedom.  Her  tnort  wel- 
come use  Is  to  furnish  reflections  of  human  freedom. 
And  she  could  not  do  this  were  she  not  also  free.  It 
Is  the  soul's  abiding  feeling  that  her  communion 
ought  to  l>e  with  Natare  as  free  and  fluent,  and  not 
as  fixed  and  frozen;  that  she  should  triumph  over 
Nature,  aod  not  be  crushed  beneath  her  Jogger- 
Laut  wheel.  The  coalescence  between  the  aoul's 
ficedom  and  Nature's  freedom,  is  the  condition  for 
the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  aod  she  furnishes 
constant  hints  of  this  correspondence, — not  only  in 
her  symbols  of  physical  freedom  and  perfection,  bnt 
of  Intellectual  perfection  and  mornl  perfection. 
These  are  tha  three  aspects  of  mao's  environment. 
When  set  hi  right  relation  thev  become  the  last  pos- 
sible form  of  tbe  ideal,— which  may  be  called 

ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION. 

The  Immediate  Inquiry  and  the  topic  for  the  next 
lecture,  said  Dr.  Kidney,  will  be  tbe  correspondence 
between  Nature  and  tbe  soul's  Ideal  of  I'M'/meal  Per- 
fection, in  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  justify  this 
principle  by  Illustration*.  The  two  following  lec- 
tures will  ireat  of  Intellectual  Beauty  ana  Moral 
Hcuuty,  and  tbe  emotion  of  the  Sublime. 


Bosa    Herald 
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CONCORD   MY8TICISM. 

Mr.     Alcott     and      Other*     Dlacacaliic 

Mystical   Inspiration. 

The  poplbi  of  tha  school  of  pblloeophy  have 
been  patiently  waiting  all  tbroGgh  thj/&eselon 
for»oroa(klnt  characteristic  sTaru  Url  AJcotL 
Owing  toVTM  Jeiu*us>is;.  ibo^only  inflrmlir 
which  has  ncfefVatcnet  \ipon  him,  he  la  not 
able  readily  lo  engage  In  Ihedleouxitonf  which 
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grow  out  of  tbe  several  I  act  ores,  and  baa  but 
once  been  ihorotjftkly  ^Wpfc\t;  *>«'  when  hla 
own  torn  tdvVcturd  comes  and H^mh  bive  hit 
own  way.  on*^a»W.  M^oVxtt  nia  best,  and 
Ibis  was  the!  case  Tni?adfcy  mownlng.  It  being 
hla  torn  to  tale  up  the  myaucal  teachers  of 
the  middle  ages,  Eclrurt  and  Tauler.  Few  knew 
what  wax  coming,  but  any  one  who  ttiw  Ur. 
Alcott  conld  have  prophesied  on  enterlDgthe 
Hillside  Chapel  that  tbe  morning  woold  not 
pass  without  a  rich  display  of  tbe  peculiar 
vein  of  conversation  In  which  Mr.  Alooitax- 
cela.  Tauler  and  Kckart  were  only  tha  pegs  em 
winch  to  bang  bis  discourse,  fle  gave  aoaa* 
brief  outlines  of  both,  and  read  conatderable 
extraciB  from  ltobert  Alfred  Vaugban'a 
•■Hours  With  Ihe  Mystics,"  but  all  IhU  while 
there  was  no  flash.  The  only  notable  thing 
taid  of  Tauler  was  that  his  danger  waa  tbat  of 
biting  hini'-clf  in  Deity,  not  of  llndiog  himself 
Ihcro.  One  or  two  penoni  got  op  and  went 
ont,  tninking  that  Mr.  Aluott'a  Inspiration 
was  not  coiulng,  hot  they  bad  hardly  passed 
down  the  walk  before  sir.  AluoU'f  eyes  began 
to  i-parkie.  and  In  a  moment  It  came  like  a 
sudden  spls*hor  rain— be  was  talking  at  bis 
betl.    Alau  Is  nol  a  mass  said  be,  till 

HE  HAS  SEEN   TlIBOUCn   THE   UXrVTBSE. 


EcKart  were  God-intoxicated."  Tho  conver- 
sation waa  naturally  ditcurtive.  Mr.  AJcoU's 
mmd  travels,  not  by  logical  stepe,  but  In 
circles,  in  what  U  called  the  iDirnl  movemenL 
lie  takes  up  a  polht  and  straightway  travels 
from  it,  and  In  a  moment  he  has  returned  to 
II,  but  upon  a  higher  plane.  It  was 
by  this  process  that,  at  intervals,  tht 
following  nayings  were  uttered:  "Tbe body 
Is  fact;  tbe  sou  I  is  ideas.    Man  must  hsve  twe 

fairs  of  eves,  aud  ntc  bis  inner  eyas  the  most. 
L  takes  an  idealist  to  sweep  a  room;  a.  mate- 
rialist raises  tho  dust,  does  not  know  how"  .'o 
lay  il"  This  paradox  was  the  can^e  of  much 
merriment,  especially  among  the  Indies.  Then 
Mr.  Abbott  resnmed  bis  thread  of  discourse: 
"No  uue  who  hat,  not  lived  ideally  deserves  a 
biography.  The  lives  or  Individuals  cannot 
be  written.  Only  ibe  lives  of  persons  can  be 
lob!  in  a  way  thai  Interests  others."  Then  a 
question  was  put  to  him  about  tbe  digercnce 
In  inspiration  between  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  a  man  like  Tauler.  His  reply  was. 
"tbat  Sl  John  stood  in  immediate  sad 
Tauler  in  secondary  relations  to  the 
-M.ibt.cr.  and  tti.it  thla  relation  controlled 
llicir  thought."  Then  Mr.  Alton  added  with 
£hari>  force  and  emphatlb:  "Inspiration  de- 
i>c'nl>  1 1 1 >o d  the  source  whence  It  Is  received." 
Mr.  limcrtou  was  several  times  alluded  Co  as 
the  one  Inspired  man  In  tbe  transcendental 
movement,  once  touched  with  a  bit  of  pan- 
llielsiu,  bnt  now  living  in  ihe  sweet  reason  of 
immortality  and  leii^om  trout-  Finally,  Mr. 
Alcott  closed  the  si^ecial  lecture  wttb  readiors 
fioln  bis  book  entitled  "Tablels,"  one  of 
which  was  a  fine  poem,  "The  Chase." 

He  had  hardly  ended  before  Dr.  William    T. 
Harris,  who  had  been 

STUDIOUSLY   TAKING   HOTES 

In  the  philosopher's  alcove  of  tbe  chspcl  while 
the  venerable  transcvadenialist  uas  speaking, 
etepped  down  in  from  and  quoiod  the  sweet- 
est lines  from  Mr.  Alcett's  poem  je*t  rsad. 
Ihev  rsn  ibua: 


Tbis  wst,  Dr.  Harris*  way  of  approach)**1 
an  Intellectual  statement  of  the  place  bard  by 
TanbT  and  fcckari  In  the  relLjU.u-  life  of  Lbs 
world.  What  bad  so  fur  been  said  was  ibe 
fmii  of  wbai  could  be  called  tha  third  loeeo- 
cbiom  of  bUlory.  It  was  tbe  pieoursor  of  tssa 
disicriienc  and  inward  protssuof  tba  reronsa- 
tioo  uea:iin  by  Uither.  Kdart  felt  tbis  break 
approaciiiua;  aod  joined  himself  to  tha  OHtot 
known  aa  tbe  "Krsends  of  Godr**  Tka  aaovs- 
nient  was  traced  dowo  to  Lesslnsr  and  in  what 
Is  c/dled  modern  Uernuo  uhitosophy.  Then 
Dr.  Hams  lurucd  back  to  dciine  ibe  second 
Iconoclabm  fiom  the  itxtb  to  the  oinib  eeoio- 
ric-,  when  tbe  disorder  of  the  tiaa*  u>ok  In 
art.  the  forma  of  pain  aad  au-iucgta 
only  reaching  reeoociltatioe  in  th*  grsd- 
nul  -inorie*  of  Cbrutiaaitr.  Klaally  bs  turned 
back  to  Greek  art,  where  lli«  aru>i  attempted 
with  ill  luccess  to  Incarnate  tbe  finite  aaJtbe 
flivina  in  ibe  idaahzud  biioua  body.  These 
were  periods  of  failure  and  atrugule,  bai  tsss 
third  iooDocUim.  while  U  bad  r«ac>*U  os>e 
lorm  ol  piriai'iw  id  «.nrutian  theology,  sua 
a  tendcacr  to  error  whenever  It  tuus  ibe 
shape  of  mrtticttai.  Mr.  Alcott  had  spokea 
fii^htiDgiv  of  Mr.  Carlyiaasa  mvstic,  but  Dr. 
Harris  tuoufbt  bu  "■Sartor  I'esartua"  cne  of 
tho  tr.uest  mystical  books  thst  bad  eTcr  been 
written.  Ihe  vital  thing  which  Dr.  Harris 
found  In  the  work  of  mm  like  Tinier  and 
Kckart  was  Ihe  principle  of  self  deicrmlnhm. 
Miss  i-Hu bciii  I',  l'eabodv,  half  asleep  aod 
b4lf  awake,  chimed  In  with  two  or  ibrc* 
words  about  6t>  John  the  divine.  Tbeo  Dr. 
Jour,  -ioi-i  op.  and  in  an  oracular  way  itaiod 
trial  when  God  named  a  man  to  speak  dlrlua 
trnth  to  mankind  1'edld  net 

CATCU   HULD   Ol   A    WIN    AM>TJLi!H    lllxt, 

but  selccled  blot  and  pnl  him  la  train  log  be- 
fore ho  was  born,  and  gradnally  disclosed  t* 
linn  tbe  work  givsn  to  him  to  do.  Kev.  Dr. 
Kcdney  then  got  up  and  explained  as  well  as 
hecoufdnow  t.od  Inspired  rueu  to  write  and 
how  the  liiblc  might  be  inauLred.  At  vsrloua 
nrnc.  one  nod  another  of  lb*  studeuts  or 
vitllOll  chl|>reu  lo  witb  a  word  or  ao  inqtitrv. 
Tbca,  when  two  boors  bad  becu  coniumcd  with 
Litiatorl  of  llnng,  Mr.  Alcott  agala  t<  ocUsd 
the  kernote  of  the  morulas;,  and  empha»iud 
the  fad  tbat  God,  In  o»:ng  man  for  dlvie* 
work.  I  elected  ||>rin  upon  th*  principle  of  lh* 
"survival  of  ihe  UllesL"  Then  the  conversa- 
tion dropped,  and  baia  and  bouo*u*  were  us 
tbe  dooiway  all  at  oner,  gvouua  of  two  or 
ibtc  hni:. nnx  here  Sod  there  lnlb*rba|>el 
for  the  lalklnip   out   of   one  or  two  points,  and 


tin 


■   looking   and    probably  feeling  that 
specially  Inspired  for   th*  work  ra 
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life  v«cn  one  liked  lo  do  best.  It  was  a  moil 
interc*ling  morning,  and  wcryone  ame  to 
ume.  Nolhmv  wil  forced;  not  •  mo- 
ment was  lost;  Air.  Alcolt  was  In 
Lite  cloudi,  and  again  he  touched 
our  motbcT  enrth;  and  those,  who  wanted  to 
tee  him  at  bit  best  went  away  aaiUBod.  The 
writer,  bctnf  inked  by  Mr.  Alcolt  In  bt»  own 
mudj  whether  the  morolnr  sesiion  was  what 
wa»  expected,  received  an  affirmative  answer, 
and  all  ibe  while  the  bnllinnt  and  tometlmea 
vague  talk  whs  golntr  on.  Mr.  French '■  buns 
of  LmcrsoD,  lbs  tcnlptor'e  gift  to  the  school, 
which  bad  been  placed  on  the  bracket  shelf 
where  Tcstolotzl's  bust  had  rested,  seemed  to 
Icipart  a  tuccial  presence  of  Mr.  Emerson 
(though  he  was  not  bodily  present)  to  the  talk 
which  centred  largely  in  bis  own  work  as  lb* 
chief  American  mystic 
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SOUK  OF  TH*  BQCKKT  LECTURES  OUTLINED—  ME. 
WASCON  OX  THE  PHIL060PUT  OF  BI8TOBT— 
eHAKEfiPKATtB  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHIC  CONTENT 
OP  Hlfl  DRAM16—  PLATO  AND  THE  AOCTRINB 
THAT  ALL  FORCE  IP  SPIRIT  DAL.  f*\J\  'L~  V 

frROH  AH  OOCAWOHAL  COSEEaT01fDENTWTTlE^BIBrjKE.| 

Concord,  Hug.,  Jaly24.— Mr.  D.  A.  Waseon'a 
two  lecture*  on  the  philosophy  of  liutory  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  in  Immediate  referenoe  to  con- 
crete knowledge  thug  far  siren  at  the 
Philosophy  School,  Mr.  Watson  admits  no  law 
making  nroareta  neoefaory,  bat  Hods  that 
man's  ideal  power  renders  him  capable  of  historic 
development.  The  principle  of  progress  lies  in  the 
human  soul,  and  the  actnal  process  In  history  is 
clarification,  rather  than  progress.  Bat  although 
civilization  baa  died  out  here  aud  there,  it  has 
never  done  so  without  rising  in  a  higher  form  eW- 
wbeie.  Mr.  Wasson  doubted  Hegel's  aseumptien 
that  these  separate  phases  form  a  regular  chain.  Tbe 
condition  of  progress  is  sociality ;  its  method  that 
of  independent  national  civil  ir.atio.us  decaying  be- 
fore they  have  run  the  whole  conrtje.  Each  national 
civilization  is  partial,  led  by  some  limited 
aim,  and  therefore  temporary.  Authority 
aud  liberty  hare  each  bad  their  extreme  develop- 
ment*. Equality  is  the  cry  to-day,  but  Inequality 
also  has  its  good  rights  which  must  some  day  be 
considered.  Five  stages  of  progress  appear  in  his- 
tory: The  Bpootaneoas,  traditions!,  absolute. 
critical  aud  synthetic  The  last,  regarding 
creation  as  coming  both  from  above  and  below.  Trill 
comprehend  reciprocal  opposltes  In  tbelr  unity  of 
relations  ;  through  it,  Epiiit  will  come  to  itself  as 
subject  and  object  and  there  will  be  universality 
of  freedom  and  opinion. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Solder's  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  which 
ended  ou  Thursday,  uavol>rought  oat  larger  audi- 
ences than  any  others.  He  distinguishes  between 
critrcism  of  form  (the  prevalent  method)  and  that 
of  inner  substance,  or  as  be  calls  it.  "  content."  It 
is  the  philosophic  content  of  Shakespeare's  dramas 
(hat  h«  tries  to  set  at,  presenting  them  a  a  an  or- 
ganic whole,  with  characters  and  principles  in  rela- 
tion. Instead  of  *s  a  gallery  of  portraits  accidentally 
arranged.  Mr.  £nja>j>  studies  grew  in  tnla  direc- 
tion from  his  occapancy  ot  fy$  Shakespeare  profes- 
sorship in  the  St.  Louis  high.  soiL oolff,  Hj.d_  are  not 
tue  nZZS*  Ci  a  faced  tueary.  li  is  safs  to 
say  that  his  views  form  one  of  the  most  luminous, 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  bodies  of  criticism 
of  the  great  dramatist  which  has  been  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones 
has  also  made  a  strong  impression  with  his  leotarrs 
on  Plsto  thus  for.  He  basa  tendency  to  mytholo- 
gies, even  construing  the  "Republic,"  if  I  under- 
stand aright,  as  a  symbolio  or  herinette  writing 
rather  than  *  political  treatise,  and  is  perhaps  to", 
fond  of  anttth.eais._But  he  formnla'e*  liw  v\f-v" 
,  t'Utonio  doctrines  with  groat  cogency,  and  Is 
ten  eloquent  in  setting  forth  the  theory  that  all 
orce  is  spirit  nal  force,  and  tbe  visible 
.-orld  only  an  embodiment  .  of  the  ideal, 
icsterdny  be  discoursed  Interestingly  op  Chureli 
and  State.  Mr.  William  T.  Harris  lec- 
tured a£:iiu  this  moruins*  on  the  relation  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  snd  ends  his  first  courHo  on  Mon- 
day- '1'he  Imronuthuo  ts  as  follows:  Philosophic 
knowing  is  that  third  intention  of  the  mind  which 
"Miters  into  one  view  nil  the  species  and  pen  era 
j^  ilntr  !"Ued  by  reflection  (or  second  .mention). 
riv-J:.  4v>  fttVy  nnp  concept  as  essential  to  all  the 
eevtuuii .  *v-^uoapphy  or  theology,  'the  met h- 
rest  results  in  ,        ^**1'-*—ml#  aro    fui-uishcd  hv 

odb  of  arriving  at  a  Urn  P. „  *    jyj-^^i 

the  understanding,  tbe  a  flections  nnu  uuiieviiu, 
Pialcctto  seizes  the  subject  from  all  sides. 
Jho  most  ccutral  rood  to  a  conception  of 
the  first  principle  is  the  idea  of  di-peudencc. 
Being  Is  dependent  or  independent;  for  a 
reciprocal  dependence  gives  us  one  beintr,  and  not 
two.  The  independent  being  on  which  all  others 
rest  must  have  particular  determinations  :  other- 
wibu  it  would  be  notbiug.    If  tho>e  determinations 


of  the  Firwt  Principle  were  from  without,  It  would 
become  dependent.  Heuce,  the  First  Principle  can- 
not be  limited  twin  without,  but  must  be  ^If-de- 
rennlniiig.  it  is  what  it  is  because  it  wills  to  be. 
But,  acting  on  itself  to  limit  itaclf,  it  must,  one 
would  ear,  be  nurt  active  aud  part  passive.  How 
solve  this  problem  I  The  self  which  Li  active  deter- 
mines liselt  as  active  i  The  part  acted  upon 
being  continually  modified  by  and  identified 
with  tbe  acllve.  This  return,  frbm  d^inlity  into 
IdeDtity  with  the  active  has  been  accomplished 
through  all  eternity.  The  concept  of  matter  as  this 
First  Principle  is  absurd  t  because  matter  is  only  an 
equilibrium  of  forces.  Forces  are  in  all  that  is  i  but 
forces  are  net  persistent.  The  persistent  for^e 
arises  out  of  the  play  of  forces  one  into  another,  and 
must  bo  the  sole  ultimate  reality  of  forces.  It  is 
the  source  of  energy  manifest  in  particular  forces 
and  also  in  their  evanescence  ;  hence  It  is  self-de- 
termining. If  we  cooceive  of  the  First  Priaciple  as 
some  form  of  mind,  we  have  nn  ultimate  ac- 
tivity pnrticularhimg  itself  in  a  chain  of 
beings  that  comes  back  into  itself.  But  can  a 
unite  being  like  man  retain  pennanenc6of  individu- 
ality as  against  thi»  activity  f  The  answer  is,  a 
form  ot  being  which  redizeB  all  its  possibilities  at 
once  is  eternal.  In  such  a  form  the  individual  ana 
6peclcs  ere  one.  Man  as  an  individual  Is  constantly 
realizing  hinioelf  as  species  by  the  cooperotion  of 
his  fellow-men  ;  participates  in  the  life  of  the  en- 
tire race.  Hence  man  Is  subsumed  under  the  de- 
iii.iiiou  of  immortality,  in  religion  the  nature  of  the 
aosolute  First  Puncfple  Is  revealed  to  mau  under  a 
form  of  history.  Man  celebrates  his  relation  to  it 
by  worship  and  sacrifice  :  acts  respectively  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will.  Tbe  mysteries  enunciated  in 
rollgion  are  the  deepest  statements  of  the  nature  of 
the  First  Principle.  Philosophic  study  of  the  latter 
aud  itarealisation  in  tbe  world  discovers  mauv  ap- 
plications ol  tbese  mysteries,  which  interpret  the 
institutions  of  society  and  the  mind.  Some  such 
applications  and  interpretations  were  made  by  the 
lecturer,  referring  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity, 
Original  Sin,  Vicaiious  Atonement  aud  the  doctrine 
of  Grace.  On  Monday  he  will  explain  bow 
philosophy  shows  that  the  content  re  pre  seated  by 
artia.  a.  rational  one,  revealing  human  nature,  lite 
andmiiid.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music 
and  lUan»i>i2$  are  the  several  attuULfir.di'gE£fia  (-£*£!.! 
revelation,  which  reaches  iU  nigbest  capacity  of 
expression  in  literature. 

A  heavy  ram  uiuht  before  last  did  not  deter  Mr. 
Harris's  audience,  wLioii  filled  every  beat  in  the 
room.  Tne  conversations  on  diiiercnc  days  hove 
been  varied,  lively  and  suggestive,  and  arzoog  those 
t:tktiiffpart  were  cx-Attoiney-ueueral  Taft,  of   Ciu- 
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Writ'bt  'Iboaipsou,  Ibe  lcclluVr,  of  IydinujjtoiTJ. 
Kngulai  Btudeuta  nod  occas'.oual  visitors  aie  re- 
cortied  in  the  ecbool  reKietun'  as  trom  MiuDesotn, 
Missouri,  Louisiana,  Vugiuia,  N<-w-H.iui^.<hire,  Cm- 
oiuuiiti.  lju&iiu,  Provideuce.  New-Yurk  and  iirook- 
Ivu  ;  and  Li  this  bUte,  trom  Itu.ion,  Sy:m-llcld, 
AndoTex  aud  AuibeiaC 
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"Cbristian  Optimism  Trausforiuiog 
Aguosiic  Pessimism." 

A  verr  brg^  tm<l'n-W  (abont  80  peraon*)  of  mem 
l*r»«nU  visitor*  aUtuled  t lie  Srliool  of  l'hilo<u|ili< 
lbl«  inorniog. '  TUr  Icitnre  wm  l.v  K«t.  IV.  H.  CUnii 
TtU-.f,  D.  X>.,  ot  Lomlon.  Tha  ,'pwk?r  introduce* 
Li.  lecture  t'T  a  brict  reference  to  tbe  snliject  ot  la. 
rrcnlug.  We  then,  be  tali),  .pent  a  while  wltb  on 
nf  Ibe  cmnilci  children  ot  llgbt  thin  world  b»>  evei 
*'»■  *"'»  "t  tbe  errors  about  Un, I, Ilia  ij  tbat  of  re 
^inline  biui  a-  a  1'eiuiuiim.  The  lecturer,  taking  ui 
l lie  thread  of  hl«  preceding  lecture.   in«L-itJ  tbn 

HiM'li, niai  iu  the  t'hrirtlnii  religion,  t*  a  relig 

<>l'iuuiPin.    Tlie  gniud  text  might  lie  takei 
>  the  bright  goil> 
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fruii  Huddliu  Imu^.  II:  "Be  h»pnv 
art  Litppy.*' 

The  Itt-turer  aynin  reiniuued  liL«  heareri  that  Bud 
'•Iii-iii  t*mn  direvily  ou  the  topic  uf  tliLi  luoruius, 
«ii<Mirt-p.iieRth«wuy  for  It.  Apolugiziun  for  In* 
tinny .  o»ii1(r  to  fdilttue,  to  treat  u«  tullv  u*  he  lnt«n- 
ii'Hlie.'r^ai  topic  of    tin.  .uornlug,  lir,   Chuntng 
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it  bi<lue*i»  Optimism,  Mudltsautitbefbs 

.:ui  of  pursuing  the  rablect  eiteuapore,'ai  he 
lull  nileuoeil,  Hie  lecturer  delivered  a  written  lec- 
Iilre  (ilveu  bt  hlui  June  3.  187".  bet. ire  the  Londou 
la;  lerian  Socielv,  of  which  he  wai  president. 

"i  hri-lua  Uptiuiuiui  Transtorniuig  Aauoatic  Pea- 
aiiuhan,  '  wu  the  enbjeetof 
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Tbo  lenrned  lecturer  hepao  by 
of  a  most  lovely  rceue  beheld  I 
1(170,  from  tbe  D.oortatid  uiouatnfni  of  rertliMblr< 
looking  upon  tbe  wood-crowned  beiebto  which  em- 
bofom  I.ik-L  ljirn.  The  glortouf  i>reue  there  fprend 
iM-fore  hi  in  po\#  hlu  tbe  lupplrutloo  of  the  theme 
upon  which  he  wa.»  now  speftkhig.  The  the*.*  of  in\ 
lupic,  cnhl  L>r.  Chunulng  if  <tj>t\mi»u, ;  U  ■  ,,..t|fi,. •  .1, 
1-  J'fssiinitm.  Can  toy  Miilhe*l»  of  i«uffirleut  po- 
tency be  found  to  boroioolze  these  dltvorri-? 

Your  lecturer  dorw  to  affirm  that  the  ojkh  ferret 
whereby  thexe  boi>tllek  niuy  be  recoocIlM  has  boeu 
revealed  through  long  oge*.  Jlut  the  f>l|rnlQcunc6  of 
thh>  Micret  neetls  10  be  rotated,  In  formulaa  sdsptcd 
to  (he  Intelligence  and  conscience  of  our  age.  Au 
outline  of  tbi!>  iilAteiuent  1  will  nowaitcuipt,  said  Dr. 
ClmniilDg,  by  lllu-truihis  some  of  the  method* 
whereby  (.'hrwtlaD  Optliulcui  Is  traii^foriulng  Action 
tic  repfltuixui. 

Hut,   flrft,   one  Hhonld   begin   hy   Mrlctly  defining 
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Edwin  A  1-uoM'k  religion  ia  the  religion  lie  find*  10 
Hucldbti.  Hero  in  a  relifiiou  outnumbering  tbe  mil- 
lions of  the  ChriMian  Cbtm-u  by  many  million*. 
Villi  regard  to  the  uryrlailn  who  in  cmmuUdnilv 
turn  the  wh*e I  tor  prayer,  and  with  regard  to  the 
multltadei>  outside  the  codt*-dI.-,  we  »ee  dldinelion- 
helwi-oo  men  ilua*  awar.  This  beautiful  chancier. 
ltoddhft,  till*  great  illDDiKi  ttor  ol  the  Eaat— and  uo» 
oi  the  West — i?  oue  of  tue  fcrt.it  t  reconcilers  ol  the 
rare  for  all  Hue. 

The  lecturer  (aid  he  would  Mienk  of  Buddha  (I )  a- 
tbe  historic  man;  (2)  of  hi*  ethic*,  and  (3)  of  bi»  in- 
fluence. 

BUDDHA. 

The  knowledge  of  Buddha  list*  been  hut  alight,  aud 
the  real  knowledge  of  blui  belong-  to  thin  century. 
AViiltin  the  |>aet  •inarter-centurv  Kline  accurate 
knowledge  hai'  been  attalneu,— na»,  ft  U  onlv  »<*-■'■ 
that  men  are  for  tue  firat  beginning  to  imdcr.-taud 
hhu.  Ktcd  Vtliioii  doubled  betorebic  death  whether 
there  wax  ant  xuch  man  a*  Ituddha.  But  every  .-in- 
dent now  will  grant  that  be  actually  lived. 

As  regard?  the  man  blui-elf,  Buddha,  the  lecturer 
would  relei  Ilia  hearer*  to  Arnold'*,  book,  lluddbu* 
life  Li  eituulv  a  grand  one.  He  waa  born  a  voting 
t>rlnce.  and  waa  a  wonderfully  rounded  peraou- 
\vilb  the  advantages  of  the  culture  of  his  time,  and 
ol  its  ubUoaopby  ind  -.'isJoro,  he  waa  an  accom- 
plished, kulghllv,  chlralrlc  gcutleinan.  Replace 
tourtelven  back  through  history  and  imagine  the  re- , 
iaaxkable  uphere  in  which  he  gTew  np.  , 

Buddha  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Sakya-  Notice] 
careful iv  that  tnbal  relation*  tdtll  remained  In  Id| 
dia.aa  the  constitution  of  *t»:iety.  Think  Into  wbjtt 
a  prince  was  then  born,-*  aoclety  orgauizt'l-' 
Buddha  was 

TAl'CHT  »Y  THB   RBA.HU1NS, 

who  were    than    teacher*   everywhere    nuionf    ""j 

Observe,  said  the  lecturer,  the  time  wheu  be  I* 
conies  very  meditative  and  when  he  is  secluded  i 
lb e  groves,  burrounded  u  be  wa*  by  *ueb  hoim 
and  advantages,  yet  he  broke  away  froui  all.  II  ' 
not  eccentric,  but  tbe  vaoeX  natural  thing  in 
world  for  bun  to  break  away ;  f of*he  fetl  tbe  need  < 
aometbing  nobler,  and  be  wanted  to  enable  r»tberr 
aJao,  to  reach  it.  We  fee  his  flight  by  Di*ht.  ni 
luliivfedifliTcatfi'liooMf-i  Itnniinii?,  lorthwe 
(hive  KtouoiR  c»Me»l  liicu.  They  all  failed  him. 
Whv?  >'ot  thai  he  did  Dot  receive  what  wa-  best  in 
cirfi  of  the  schools,  but  the  wcakae**  he  saw  in  them 
wa-tlintllicy^ught  i.iMlrr'un'  principle,  wuereas 
A* sought  the  mora?.  It  WD*  wonderful  how  pure 
(lipjnt  crest  edncM  conquered  over  wlflove.  \\  e  see 
correspondence  with  the  temi-titions  of  Christ. 

Uuddhs,  moreover,  sonplit  his  private  Kilvstino 
ciilvlM  viiircr»at  salvation.  There  wr.-*  no  .-*rllii»ti- 
nr=a  in"  hii  pftlvatlon.  He  uiuat  eulcr  with  his  race, 
:tlid  Hi  Ibelr  falrolion  he  finds  h-t. 

Now  take  thi*  Buddhn.  With  go^tne»f  as  the  cen- 
tral law  and  nlui  of  his  life,  lie  starts  out.  he  be- 
came 

A    CltAND   MISSIONARY, 

first    converting  hi?    own    felluv-rtmlents.   In   the 

woods.  Then  be  goes  to  the  great  centres  of  learii- 
iii,.'  then  be  will  *-ceW  bis*  own  home,  and  then  be 
will  liecoine  the  universal  te.icher  of  Id*  people. 

We  .«ee  then  hi*  old  age.  We  do  not  know  hi*  ago; 
t.ut  be  lived  to  be  over  H<>.  m-ai  lv  9<»,  and  died  about 
{Till.  C  To  Amanda,  hi-  cousin,  he  entrusted  hid 
git-at   gospel,  and  he  tells  whit  he  expect.-*  of  the 

But/although  Buddha  die-,  yet  he  declares  that  he 
will  still  coutinue  to  cxi^t,  und  tluit  he    will  abide  in 

Legends  mvit  gather  around  ?uch  a  life  as  that  of 
Bnddha. 

)n  all  tbe  stories  told  of  him  there  1-  alwavs  this 
bi-ciniiiug,  and  chief  belief,  namely,  that  iu  the 
birth  «»f  Bnddha  all  the  highest  orders  of  tiod  were 
inlcrtv-tetl.  Another  important  doctrine  taught  wu*. 
that  a  long  discipline  through  the  agt-s  Is  iiecevarv  to 
iiltnin  perfecton  at  nil.  So  oulv  did  Buddha  attain. 
Further,  Buddha  maintained  that  there  mnt-t  be  an 
attainment  of  perfect  peace,  not  oulv  for  oae\<  self, 
but  to  extend  al>o  Into  outer  nature.  The  literature 
untoldiug  out  of  Mil*  Is  verv  wonderful- 

Buddha  looked  all  through  Materia  I  L«.iu  which  was 
taught  In  India. 

Dr.  dimming  discussed  the  question, 

WAS   |1CI>I)I1A   AN   ATHEIST? 

True,  ho  never  revealed  the  Being  ot  Beings,  but 
he  talked  of  yrnt$.  Look  at  the  farts  ot  his  tunc*. 
Eveivwherc  ludii  was  given  up  to  idolatry.  The 
Brahmin  religion,  too,  wm-  pacing  into  a  change 
Place  voursvlf  in  the  position  of  Bnddha,  who  feit 
that  the  true  mode  of  salvation  was  not  by  hII  the  re- 
ligion* around  hiui  milted,  or  by  any  oue  of  tneiu, 
but  by  f/o&hitss.  But  Buddha  was  inmodlv'a  wor- 
^hippcr  of  the  All  <iool;  that  man  inu-t  be  v-rjr 
bllud  who  can  call  him  un  iithclst.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Indian  religion  was  a  world  ot  apinu. 
The  world  was  crowded  full  of  theui.i  hey  were  every- 
where. Buddha  did  not  denv  their  existence,  but 
be  cauhl  not  l»ear  to  vulgarize  the  doctrine.  He 
wishes  to  elevide  11,  but  diftlcuit  wa«  It  to  do  this. 
He  ban  arurceh  leil  the  world  hiimclf  ere  hi-  di-cl- 
plcs  nut  ftiwi  into  the  luhlst  of  the  -plrlt«lu  the  world. 

I)r*.  Chunnlng  very  emphatically  denies  that  Bud- 
dhu  taught 

ANNIHILATION   ASP   EXTINCTION 

after  deaih.  It  «■»«  commoulv  tanght  twcuty-Ove 
rears  ago  thut  Buddha  inculcated  aiinlhibtiun,  and 
It   lis  mnch  thought  so  now. 

Several  books  wereclted  by  the  lectarnr  a-i  su«taiu- 
\n$  his  position,  among  them  "The  Nou-ChrMtau 
Hvateui  of  Buddha,'  by  lJuvld.  publistied  by  the 
ijondon  Society  fnr  lYoiuotlng  Christian  Knowi- 
edpe,  aud  (he  "Life  of  Buddha,"  written  by  Mill-, 
of  SpraoiBc,  N.  V. 

Budd!ia  clearly  did  not  teach  extinction  after  this 
life,  und  wheh  be  htmseU  dle-.lheheuveud  i-aiu  dowu 
flowers,  and  a  multitude  of  cele-'tial  helugs  receive 
him  to  rcgioint  hevond. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  poluts  in  Bnldha 
was  dwelt  upon  beautifully  bv  the  lecturer,  namely, 
that  he  did  not  begin  by  'teaching  abstractions,  but 
the  ujo-i  practical  tbingp. 

TUE  FOtn   DOCTRINES. 

His  four  grand  doctrine*  were:  (I)  That  this  I*  a 
world  of  palD.  It  Is  one  of  sorrow,  escaolng  into 
perfect  peace.  And  he  accepted  this  pntctlcallv.  (2) 
Tho  cause  of  the  pain  and  wir-row  of  this  world  was 
In  the  desire  rooted  In  the  ungoverned  affection*. 
i3)  That  man  can  escape  aud  attain  to  i>eace.  (4> 
That  this  w»y  of   escape  I*  Nirvana. 

Anions; other  gTeat  prloclplen  inculcated  by  Bnddha 
were:  (1)  The  cultivation  of  right  modes  of  attain- 
ing livelihood;  (2) cultivation  ot  right  mode* of  ex- 
ertion aud  endeavor  In  life;  (3)  of  right  inode>  of 
memory;  and  (4)  of  rlsbt  mode*  of  medltutlon. 
,  These  principles  were  all  carried  out  Into  the 
practical  lite.  There  were  dUTerenl  degree*  of  the 
snlotlyllfe.    Bowing  towards  the  Ksst  was  the  svm- 
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bolisin  by  "Inch  Buddha  inculcated  i  he  reudering  of 
duties  between  parents  and  children.  Bowlog 
towards  tbe  South  was  for  tbe  relations  of  pupils  to 
teachers;  towards  tbe  West,  the  relation-  of  hu-- 
Imndsnnd  wives:  towards  the  North,  the  relations  of 
f  rieuds  und  companions. 

Then  Buddha  inculcated  the  relations  between 
roasters  and  servants,  aud  (he  relations  l>etweeu 
those  devoted  to  religion.  His  mysticism  wa- 
brought  Icto  practical  life.  One  of  the  uiost 
rrn.iirknble  ilniu-'  we  ol»erve  in  Bnddha  is  his  utter 
a)K,lilioo  of  caAte.  Thi=  wa-  an  utier  democracv. 
but  think  wliat  alt  this  meant  in  India!  A  verj 
great  doctrine  emphasized  by  Budulu  wa* 
THE   PEERAGE  OF   WOMAN. 

Thi*  was  taught  wonderfully  by  Buddha.  He 
opened  woman's  destiny,  lie  held  this  doctrine, 
which  Is  so  tlowly  becoming  appreciated  In  ChrUten 
ih-uj  His  owd  aunt  wa-  the  ttat  di'ciuie  euleriug 
into  Buddlia's  church. 

But  be  not  only  taught  altolition  of  ca«te  ami  tbe 
peerage  of  woman— the-e  «e/o  good  and  high  doc- 
trines—but, more  wonderful  still,  we  see  conspicu- 
ously taught  by  hiui  lis  innermost  doctrine  ni  com- 
l-.v^i'.in  and  humility. 

i.»r.  Cbftnmog  Illustrated  this  by  various  heaarlfnl 
-lories  of  Buddha,  containing  remarkable  resemb- 
lances to  those  In  tbe  Christian  go*oela. 

Buduba  trauf  formed  even  those  who  would  mux- 
<ler  him  iulo  acbolartt  and  teachers  of  his  school. 
Tliis  compassion  of  Buddha  showed  it»elf  in  hV  cul- 
mination Id  the  manv  schools  and  hospital*  of  hla 
I 'tuple.  (Jo  to  Thibet  to  day,  said  Dr.  Cbanninfl.  and 
^on  shall  see  marvellous  evidences  of  the  virtue* 
■which  we  Christians  pride  ourselves  upon.  We  c*n 
b*arn  mnch  there.  I  tell  you,  mv  friends,  we  soe 
those  people  purer  and  more  pacific  than  we  are  to- 
liay. 

Budillia  sent  bin  son  to  other  peoples  to  tench  the 
sreat  doctrine  of  universal  religion,  the  doctrine  of 
j  <-sce  among  men.  How  noble  if  the  Luiperor  of 
f.ermaiiy  would  t*eod  hit  ton ,  the  Prince  Imperial, 
»n  Mich  an  errand  now! 

Buddha   himself  had   uo  worship,  no   praver*,  no 
i dual:  but  the  Buddhist  chorea  was  formed  soon 
t-lter  be  paused  away. 
'   Dr.  Chaonlng  theu  described 

1  TBE  WORSHIP  Or  TUE  BUDDHISTS, 

their  humble  and  cxhauBtive  confession  of  <m  and 
siDS;  sius  of  omission  nud  coinmU<>ion,  of  nncoin- 
mitted  sin,  and  the  sins  of  the  ages.  Their  particu- 
larity and  inclusivene.*M  In  confession  of  sin  exceed* 
far  the  confc>-ion  of  ChrlsliauH,  or  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  confessional. 

Dr.  Chanuine  dwelt  upon  the  remarVabl'j  fact  that 
Canon  Li  "don  had  given  such  important  con'idera- 
liou  to  Buddha.  That  great  churclimau  of  church- 
men of  the  Church  of  Knglnnd  recently  devoted  two 
evenings  to  tbe  life  and  teaching  ot  Bnddha  to  the 
young  men  in  St.  1'uul'.-  Cathedral  London. 

MAS   HtlLLEn 

hUo  wa<>  invited  by  Dean  Stanley  not  long  ago  to 
stand  up  ina  missionary  mcetiug  aud  interpret  the 
two  great  religions  on  thia  earth.  Buddhism  and 
Chrl5tUioity;  and  he  did  it. 

Dr.  Channtng  closed  with  a  most  slowing  prnl«e 
and  aduiirntiou  of  tbe  Buddhist  religion,  tbe  highe-t 
religion  to-day,  next  to  the  Christian  religion. 

He  portrayed  vividly  and  beautifully  the  vast 
changes  going  on  now,  pointing  to  the  suibraclng  of 
Chnidiaiiitv  as  the  central  religion  of  the  world.  A 
new  idea  U* now  dawning  for  the  Christian  Church. 
He  could  imagine  the  Beloved  Ron  of  God  meeting 
the  beloved  Buddha,  who*e  life  und  teaching*  and 
work  hud  been  *o  great  and  wonderful. 
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SHAEE3PEAEE  IS  OOSOOED. 


Lectures  on  the  PromaiUt  at  the  School  ot 
Pfailaauphs— Iiitereatlaa;  Con  veraatlon|—  Tho- 
Mbu  anal  Ehnkespeaie.        A   ft    ,  ,      ^)       0 

Q#£J!f£^ —  wi.  <«■■% 

■'"    [Coi  re spoodenoe  of  the  EveninirToit  1 

CONCOac,  Hue.,  July  22,  1880. 
I  will  try  to  giv»  the  Evkning  Post  >  more 
vivid  idea  of  tbe  sessions  of  the  Summer  School 
here  th*D  the  formei  preis  reports  can  convey. 
We  have  just  been  listening  to  tome  remarkible 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider, 
of  St.  LouU;  and  Mr,  Snider  has  a  new,  harmo- 
nious and  singularly  lucid  Insight  into  tbe  plays. 
Be  regards  them  philosophically.    By  that  I  do 
not  mean  tho  dismal  mode  practised  by  some  per- 
sons ot  translating  a  Shakespearean  drama  into 
tbe  statement  of  some  spuitoal  problem,  as  If  II 
v/ere  merely  a  puzzle  arbitrarily  pnt  together) 
making     tha     character     stand     for     suet 
a     moral     quality      or     spiritual      function 
and     that    person    for    another— as    Eamlt 
for  the  Intellect,  Ophelia  for  the  emotions— am 
then  ]U( gllng  with  them.    On  the  contrary,  111 
Snider  takes  the  personages  for  Just  what  the 
are— living  creatures  full  of  human  characU 
and  Impulse— and  then,  looking  at  tbe  ttructui 
of  the  dramas  in  which  they  move,  deduces  it 
ethical  and  moral  laws,  tbe  principles  of  burnt 
institutions  and  subjective  actions,  wbicb  Bbakf 
, pears  recognised  and  expressed.    It  is  genali 
Interpretation,  constructive  criticism,  or  rather 
as  Mils  Peabody  said  to-day  attar  the  lector*,' 
"study  into  *  the  subject,  with  sympathetic,  r| 
productive  insight. 

I«t  me  give  an  lnsteno*.  Mr.  Bolder  fer*e« 
beside  their  individuality,  a  general  tendency  o 
purpose  in  tbe  characters  as  organised  b 
Shakespeare,  In  each  play  we  find  threads  run 
nlng  through,  on  which  the  characters  ar 
strung.  In  "  Hamlet,"  the  Phnoe,  with  BoraU 
and  others  about  him,  form  one  group  on  os 
thread;  tbe  King,  as  representing  the  stsr 
another  and  larger  one.  These  two,  Interwoven) 
give  us  tbe  living  tissue  of  the  play.    There  Is  a 


collision,  a  conflict  between  tbe  two  groups.  Then1 
we  have  inner  conflicts  too  :  that  ot  tbe  Kind 
moved  by  remorse  and  longing  to  undo  the  evil 
deed  be  has  done;  tbetof  fiamlet,  trying  todotne 
deed  to  which  tut  sens*  of  just  retribution  urges 
btm,  both  failing  and  both  ending  In  death. 

In  tbe  conversation  that  followed  tbe  lecture 
yesterday,  alluding  to  criticisms  that  have  some 
times  been  passed  on  Shakespeare  for  not  dealing 
with  tbe  problems  of  his  time,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
mentioned  that  Thorean  tor  this  reason  placed 
Shakespeare  below  Milton,  who  was  so  greatly 
concerned  in  the  politics  of  his  day;  bat  Mr.  San- 
born himself  had  sometimes  thought  that  the  fa 
mous  oration  of  Ulysses  in  the  first  act  of  "  Trol- 
lua  and  CreeEida,"  on  tbe  need  of  subordination 
in  tbe  "  unity  and  married  cabs  of  states,"  wai 
intended  as  advice  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Mr.  William  T.  Harris  of  St  Louis  observed 
that,  while  Milton  looked  far  oil  at  elemental 
problems  concerning  mankind,  Shakespeare 
looked  at  the  whole  growth.  In  philosophte 
pbrue  -'the  becoming,'*  of  England,  up  to  hu 
time.  Homer  drew  the  Greek  lite  of  a  trad! 
tionel  heroic  time,  but  Shakespeare  drew  thatol 
bis  own  England  In  his  comedies,  and  a'sq 
depicted  tbe  "becoming"  ef  England  In  hul 
histories.  He  also  understood  the  Greeks  and 
Remans,  sketching  them  In  ■'  Troilus  and  Cree. 
aid*,"  in  "Coriolanus"  and  "Julius  deter"  with 
a  masterly  hand.  Even  "Tims  Andronleui," 
which  som*  people,  because  of  its 
bidecusness,  did  not  believe  Shakespeare 
wrote,  Is  so  exactly  true  to  tbe 
period  of  disruption  In  the  later  empire,  where  It 
is  placed,  as  to  make  It  probable  tbat  he  wrote  it. 
For  Shakespeare  differs  from  Cornell]*  ood  Rs 
cine  In  tbat  he  sees  In  one  small  tact  the  whole 
arc  of  Greek  and  Roman  life;  as  Agassis  cnu'd 
draw  tbe  picture  of  a  fish  be  bad  never  seen,  on 
being  shown  one  scale  from  It  Agassis  was  a 
great  naturalist;  Shakespeare  the  great  human- 
ist So,  too,  In  "  Lear"  we  detect  fragments  from 
old  chroniclers  like  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  bat 
when  Shakespeare  camo  to  definite  Eoghsh  his 
tory  he  adopted  a  philosophic  sequsnet:  "  Kcag 
John "  first,  because  all  the'  elements  hadn't 
arrived  on  the  island  until  after  the  Conqaest, 
end  the  national  lite  began  at  Ranyinede. 
"Richard  II."  followed,  because  he,  like  John, 
was  a  weak  prince  and  popular  power  advanced 
in  his  reign;  and  ao  on  till  tbe  establishment  of  a 
great  reigning  famDy  in  tbe  Henrys. 

Mr.  Sanborn  dissented  from  this  view,  and 
thought  that  Shakespeare  took  up  these  the  nee 
as  being  national  and  popular;  hs  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  single  trace  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon 
mouth  in  "Lear."  Shakespeare  simply  took  up 
these  great  subjects,  which  bad  previously  been 
put  into  verse  by  inferior  poets  and  rendered 
tbem  once  for  all  In  surpassing  forms,  so  that  the 
work  need  not  be  done  again. 

Mr.  Snider— I  should  take  a  middle  view.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Shakeepeare  portrayed  only  the 
collisions  ot  bis  own  age.  When  he  took  themes 
from  ancient  history  be  uted  them  as  ancient 
poets  uted  the  myths  which  suited  the  cooscloat 
cess  of  their  own  times.  There  was  not  an  atlu- 
mou  to  Magna  Chart*  in  "King  John."  Way  I 
because  the  Petition  ot  Right  first  gave  the 
charter  Its  great  Importance;  and  tbat  did  not 
rorce  to  Charles  IL's  time.  Shakespeare  looked 
at  John's  reign  only  with  Elizabethan  eyes 
1  be  plsy  of  "  Richard  II.,"  It  Is  true,  discusses 
tt<e  right  of  revolution  as  scarcely  any  pubUciet 
has  bandied  it  But,  then,  in  '-  Henry  IV."  the 
'  pnositeprlDcfplelsadvocaUd.  To  be  successful 
be  who  gained  power  by  rebelling  must  turn 
s  round  and  forbid  rebellion,  Tbete  thiogs  are 
incidental  to  those  reigns,  but  Sbikespscr*  did 
not  have  the  modern  view  of  th*  great  popular 
advance  to  liberty. 

Ml.-s  Peabody  then  expressed  her  surprise  at 
Tboreau'e  opinion,  and  at  some  length  let  forth 
tbe  idea  tbat  Sbakerpeare  bad  a  larger  aim  than 
any  bis tcrical  or  political  on*,  depicting  as  h*  did 
man  struf  gllng  with  hla  destiny. 

Mr.  Harris  (humorously)— It  hu  occurred  to 
me  tbat  tbe  reason  Thorean  hid  this  ftellag 
abcut  Shakespeare  was  that,  b*mg  an  abolition, 
lit,  he  disliked  having  Prosper*)  sec  up  a  it  at*  of 
slt-vary  over  Caliban  In  tbe  enchanted  island. 

To  day,  after  th*  lecture,  the  snbjeot  of  Thorean 
was  resumed.  Mr.  Solder,  in  speaking  ot  th* 
Id  vllic  and  Ideal  episodes  with  which  Shakatpaar* 
io  often  breaks  tbe  threads  of  bis  plays.  In  order 
to  have  tbe  characters  work  oat  their  problem  I* 
a  iQJt  of  fairyland,  alluded  to  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  tbe  exiled  Duka  llviog  In  the  Forest  o( 
Aiden.  "Many  of  us,"  he  said,  "  fesl  to* 
i*m*  impuls*,  wb*o  w*  bav*  fallen  «al 
with     Institutions,      to      fly     to      th*      wool* 
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tellectual  aid  ibe  materia]  in  thair  proper  rela. 
tion.    He  made  a  protect  against  the  existing 
opinion,    and    for    tliat    we    ought   to   thank 
him.    As    for    Hfgel,    I    would    like  to  have 
any  one  wbo  doubts  bis  philosophy  of  history 
point  out  a  single  Instance  where  Hegel  has 
falsified  or  Invented  a  fact  to  bear  out  bis  theory. 
Air.  Snider  also  proposed  that  some  one  should 
debate  "Henry  V11L"  with  him,  taking  It  word 
for  word,  and  adhering  exactly  to  what  the  author 
bad  written.    He  would  not  be  afraid  of  that 
test  in  proTlng  bow  the  religious  conflict  was  toe 
maiu  interest  in  the  play.    Here  Mr.  Alcott  rose 
and  brought   the  talk  back   tc  Thoreau.     He 
thought  llr.  Snider  had  characterized  his  atti- 
tude very  well.    "Thoreau,"  he  said,  "  was  ex- 
treme   in     bis     individualism.     He    had      In 
him     a      good     deal       of       the      old      god 
Thor,      from       whom      be       was       named— 
Thoreau;    and    also     a    good     deal    of     that 
people  wbo  bad  for  their  device  a  hatchet,  with 
the  motto:  "  If  I  find  no  way  I'll  cut  one."    He 
carried  the  batcbet,  too,  in  his  countenance,  as 
yon' will  He  by  looking  at  that  portrait  [pointing 
to  a  basirlief  on   the   wall].    But  at  the  same 
time  he  had  great  common   sense— uncommon 
common  tense. "    Alluding  to  the  rumors  which 
had  been  mentioned,  that  Thoreau  did  not  de 
pend  vholly  on  himself  at  WaldeD,  bnt  received 
fcod    from      borne,    Mr.    Alcott     said:     "Ha 
was     not    so    fanatical     as     to    refuse    pud- 
diDj     or     bread     which     his     mother     pre- 
pared  for  Mm.    In  short,    he  was  a    natural 
man."    Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  one  of  the  lecturers, 
then   recurred  to  the   idyllic    episodes  in  the 
Shakespearian  dramas,  and  in  oouneotion  with 
the  little  that  Is  known  about  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonal  tastes,  suggested  tbat  the  frequency   of 
these  episodes  might  intimate  to  us  what  were 
Shakespeare's   own    preferences.    He  probably 
bad  that  longing  to  escape  from  the  world  of  in- 
stitutions into  the  peace  of  nature,  the  result  of 
«  Lie     '  -  has  to  often  depicted.     We  all  desire  to 
know  iu.  celveB,  and  we  cau  do  it  better  when  we 
get  away  from  the  crowd.    The  fact  of  Shakos- 
pesrt's  retiring  to  Stratford  in  early  middle  life 
seems  to  show    that   he  was    only    carrying 
out  the  dream  wbicb  he  bad  embodied  in  these 
id j  l!lc  scenes.    Dr.  Kidney  also  added  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  way  in  which  people 
lose  their  individuality  in  different  institutions 
of  society  with  which  they  are  connected:  some 
in  the  state,  others  in  the  family. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  lecturing  and 
conversation  on  a  literary  theme  at  the  Hillside 
Chapel.  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
shorthand  report,  but  have  tried  to  catch  some 
thing  of  the  spirit  in  order  to  show  how  the 
school  entertains  itself.  Q.  p.  L 
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bringing  vvilli  it  air*  from   Heaven   and-  blasts   fro:u    oiuui|iott-nce  of  nrr 
Hell.     1  have  -DOken  to  II.  and  it   lias  r-bowed  uie  ray    P^*0!1!"  *  0»V»'' 


cy.  Teople  of  foil  use  thi*  ci- 
arcarlic  penffC,  not  eerlon? I>  lo- 
ipirdlna  wlmt  tbcv  nay.  But  the  power  of  nionev 
fallK-rV  i-liot.  How  .-hall  1  *pe:.k  of  It.  on  J  tell  you  ll0W.a.riay,  ^  PQCh  Uiar  u  becomes  us  seriously  to  a*k 
wlial  it  lias  taught  me'.'     You  must  lliink   my  alimbic    the  finest  Ion  whether  there  fa  anything  which  it  can 

»  nice  one,  indeed,  *inee  vou  bid  uie  to  the  aiialv-,1-    ,,0'!*°\  .    .,      ,  .  . 

V.  hut  ancient  strongholds  of   ta<te.  pent  linen  t  and 


of  the-e  subtle  and  tiuely  minfilcd  forces.  You  may 
intend  .but,  havinK  tried  and  railed  in  this  ta«k,  1 
Fliall  lcurn  for  the  future  the  (.iftii-lilt  le.^oii  of  hold 
inc  mj  pe: 


prejudice  has  ft  not  stormed  and  carried'; 

A  servant  who  sought  a  place  during  the  fir-l  venrs 
of  tlic  'Shoddy"  inflation,  n?ked  a  lady  who  wuV will- 
ing to  engage"  her,  "Are  you  shoddy,' ma'am,  or  old 
since  a  text  is  supposed  to  make  it  sure  that  family/  I  *  ant  to  live  with  shoddy,  because  it  pays 
the  pennon  "-hall  hare  id  it  one  pood  sentence,  let  me  the  highest  wages."  The  watchword*  of  society  as 
take  for  my  text  a  saying  of  the  pii.lo*o;>hcr  Kant,  often  come  from  it-*  humbler  as  from  its  higher 
A«-0iirdin|»'lo  Kant,  "a  logical  opposition  is  hroagnt  clai-s,  and  this  woman  unconsciously  uttered 
in  view  when  one  attribute  of  a  certain  thing  is  at  the  word  which  wo*  to  rule  society  from  that 
once  affirmed  and  denied.  time    to    this.     Money,    during    the    last    twentr 

Sire.  Howe   continuing  tJii>  strain  of  argument,    years,    ba-    wiped    over    all    the     old    landmark's 
jesnmed:  How   self-contradicting,  in   the  iirst    end  obliterated  them.    Religion  itself  stands  agh 


i-.  Howe  further  s-.-ithiii^lv  ;uid  powci  fully  re- 
-il  ;hat  r-l.ivMi  fa>hioii  of  to-d.iv,  which,  -he 
.  stems  lo  h:ive  been  invcuU-d  in  order  In 
i.sll\      that     >elf-c<«n  cir-iimc.-.     which     i-     the 

t  enemy  of  beard  v.  The  lectunr  then  pro- 
*-d  16  'ohe  of  the  Sue*!,  truest  and  iuo-i 
..<*d    Harm   of  her  theme,    wherein   she   treated 

conduct  of  American  \uung  men  mid  women 

■  ad;  their  foreign  ii;:ilrniioniiil  alllan'es.  and  the 
mi"  women.     Hoc 


place,  is  the  nature  of  man!  How  sociable  lie  is! 
al-o,  hew  .in«ociahle!  Man.  of  all  animals,  is  at 
once  the  most  gregarious  and  the  most  Military.  So 
yrcal,  indeed,  are  the  contrasts  l>e!ween"  indi- 
viduals, (hat  we  sometimes  find  it  li.ird  to  be- 
lieve the  raying  that  "  tiod  hath  made  of  one 
blcod  all  the  natiuus  of  the  earth."  At 
considerable  length  though  none  loo  much, 
the  gifted  lecturer  beautifully  and  philosophically 
treated  the  various  contrasts  nnd  oppositions  in  hu- 
man individuals.  Uut  where.  a<kcd  Mrs.  Howe,  shall 
I  timl  society  for  you'.'  Henry  Thoreau  found  it  here, 
in  the  passionless  face  of  Nature.  Here  the  shy  Haw- 
thorne could  dwell  unmolested,  not  even'  ovcr- 
"hmlowed  by  the  revered  >agc  who  mike*  reserve 
and  distance  such  important  elements  ol  good  man- 
ner*. Mr.  Alcott  has  transplanted  here  those  tarred 
olivvs  wuo-e  rhri.iu  rents  upon  his  honored  brow. 
The  so<iei\  which  mv  words  shall  introduce  here 
mnst  be  neither  vulgar  nor  doll. 

.Viiff.  If  Ihtid  u  dying  machine!  Well,  I  have  one. 
Miid  it-  name  is  Memory.  Sit  with  me  on  its  movea- 
ble platform,  and  J  will  give  von  »o;iie  peep*  ut  the 
thing  it>clf,  leaving  yon  to  di-enss  after  me  its  t-ah.iu 
rl'itri-.  A  most  beautiful  analysis  mid  picture  of  Mud-' 
crn  Society  as  represented  in  Cairo  wa-  here  given 
bv  Mrs.  Howe,  at  length.  The  various  nationalities, 
characters,  pursuits  uml  imlividimlitie-  were  rupre- 
>entwl  to  the  lite,  and  keen  satire  and  skilful  aiialv- 
-is  were  applied. 

Next,  the  lectnrer  left  thecitvand  the  tabled' bote 
just  so  beautifully  described,  and  then  vividlv  por- 
trayed the  easts  and  characters,  manners  and  cu- 
toiiis  iis  displayed  on  a  steauier-vovaite  on  the  river 
Nile.  Mrs.  Howe  gave  her  hearer.*  n  graphic,  do- 
i  Society  in  Egypt,— a  "jteep," 
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".MODtRN    SOCIETY." 
Some  of    it*    Foibles   :\yd    Follies 

A        i   Considered,  i    / 

y  i    — *-+,    v' 

A  gum  d;ij  v,a-  this  at  IlieJfoiieur^SJlioul  o(  Will. 
os«.|ili> .  rlmructerliwl  hy  a  very  brilliant  and  power- 
ful leelnre  |r„Ui  ll.cjlite,!  j|r,.  ,]0i,u  Waul  Howe. 
Ilrr  rcimUiiil]  In  ouglil  to  Ihe  Utile  Ullislde  Cliajiel 
111.  D(blleilC"  llial  t'Oiiiiilelelj'  filled  il.     Not  onlr  were 

I'll,  ami  -ouie  licrsvp,  sluwl,  por  force,  uvcr  ;:••.'  :*c 
nit.li,  ii.'c  utirubcrcil,  uuioug  tlieiu  noiug  ina-iy  uon- 
lleuien.  The  Clilocte  l*rofe?i>or  of  Harvard  occu- 
pied s  .eat  upou  the  platform,  and  plicl  rlgorou.lc 
lilt- traditional  oational  fan. 

Mr.    tr«ne*.  V.eelure 
wa,  oil  "Jloilem  Society." 

Raid  the  lecturer:  WLat  uieanii  llil.  cuinujori.,  ob, 
friend,!  lo  Hie  prorc,  of  AcadetnO?  I  beard  in  tbe 
distance  f lie  measured  tread  of  Philosophy.  | 
niDKd:  "Mow  jrarc  and  dellbcrjle  Is  tbel  Hoi, 
she  matclien  thought  Willi  thought :  No  irrelevance, 
no  empiv  haiiooning  I.  allowed  In  that  Couvonl 
Kliool.  Nothing  frlvolou*  need  ajiplv  there  for  ud- 
nil-i..,,.  And  lo'.  In  tilt  uil.l-t  of  lh>  »e,ere  enler- 
Ininuient  an  Interlude  In  called  for  In  the  great  thea- 
tre." I  am  Invited  to  ny  hither  n«  well  m>  in\  age 
and  iurhiuftlex  will  allow,  nu,i  to  discourse  to  rou  on 
Mordeio  Soclely. 

MiHlern  Society  conies  In  a  rjnestlonftule  nhape.  and 


liChlfltl  view  of  >lode! 

IIS  ,he  uiode.-IIv  ternieu  it. 

The  audience  was  then  carred  to  a  .-cene  heheldln 
a  duty,  muddy  street  iim  Cyprus  >ca|mrt,  and  the 
tnenn,  and  rlnTucler,  Hie  lecturer  ha>l  mel  tliere. 
Jaffa,  of  the  l'rn«ader-,  Joppa,  of  Peter  ulld  Paul 
»•'  depicted;  and  the  mission  school  Mr-.  Howe 
saw  there,  kept  hy  a  Hliode  Island  klilv,  Mr-. 
Howe,  resumini,',  said:  The  luaxini  "becomes 
vain  Dowadavx  that  there  should  lie  "a  place 
for  even  thing,  and  everylhin?  should  be  in  Irs 
place.  ClcrpalraV  nee.lli^,  point  their  moral  in 
I.oii.lou  and  in  New  York,  'the  Prince  of  Wales 
IniM- liters  in  the  l'unjuub.  Hv.le  Park  i.  in  Hie 
.le-ert  ,,r  on  Ihe  Nile.  America  is  all  over  the  world. 
Aaalnst  this  niurer-al  gaiueof  "Puss  hi  the  comer," 
reaction  must  come  some  dov,  in  some  shape-  or 
amurhfri-  will  uiean  uovhtec  for  those  who  H  'irliio' 
in  Ihe  geographical  pursuit  of  plea-nre,  li'nd'it  no- 
where, and  never  returu  bouie. 

The  oppositions  of  liuinanity  Iuito  u  miei  "one 
many  chanees.  1'r.nl  called  then,  In  hi-  <lav  "bond 
and  free,  male  and  fenvile."  ,u»ristiaiiity  'odaeetl 
old  oppositions.  »n<l  created  new  j)e.<.  The  old  op- 
po- il  ions  were  nulional,  personal,  selri.li.  The  new 
opposition  was  moral.  What  men  and  women  cm 
lie  good  tor,  said  Mrs.  Howe,  further  on,  maybe 
more  voluminously  stated  to-'luv  than  in  anv  ure- 
eeding  »je  of  the  world's  history.  " 

'the  lecturer  here  elulKiralod  the  importance  of 
couipurisou  as  a  strong  |K>iiil  i„  inr-dern  soeletv.  We 
iu  our  day  l-eeome  abre  to  moke  tbe  largest  and  mo'l 
general  comparisons  of  human  conditions  wlilch  lui. 
ever  l*en  po.-ible  to  humaDliv,  owing  to  the  unveil- 
ing ol  Ireasure  of  Iheiiast,  ami  the  interpretation 
ot  its  c.vncrieuce  ami  doctrine  given  us  hv  the  mod- 
ern scholar  and  arelueolugist. 

And  now.  asked  Mrs.  Howe,  what  ■„  Iue  ..roi,!,-,,, 
of  modern  society.'  How  loose  :,s  vast  resoorces. 
Here  is  where  the  office  of  true  eiuic  comes  in  \o 
gilt  con  make  rich  those  who  are  poor  In  wisdom. 
The  wealth  which  should  build  up  socletv  will  pull 
II  down  if  its  possession  load  to  fatal  Imurt  arid  in- 
dulgence. The  freedom  of  intercourse  which  make, 
one  nation  known  lo  soother,  and  puts  the  outcome 
of  the  most  advances!  at  tbe  service  of  the  most  bar- 
barous, is  like  a  flood  which  curries  even-where  the 
seer),  of  good  and  of  evil.  The  ripening  of  these  de- 
|ieuds  much  upon  the  secident  of  the  human  soil 
they  may  liapiicn  to  tind. 

To  Ainerirs  it  was  said  at  the  outset.  "Prepare  to 
receive  the  world,  and  to  nuke  it  free."  o  World, 
so  full  of  corruption  aud  of  slaver. ,  wilt  thou  not 
rather  bind  us  with  ihy  gangrenous  fetter.-?  \TM 
not  the  wall  of  thy  old  Injnsclr    and  suffering  pro- 


at  this  baptism  of  gold  which  can  convert  the  brigand 
aud  Ihe  robber  Into  saints  of  social  prestige.  For 
money  bribes  the  conrt  and  the  pnlpit  and  Tiuvs  the 

fresa.  The  highest  genius  pavs  homage  to  it. 
f  the  Duke  has  not  money  'he  wit)  seek  In 
wedlock  the  most  undesirable  of  women,  If  she 
is  also  the  rleheet.  Kovaltv  bows  to  the 
spleudid  cloak  of  vulgarity  and  Invites  It  to 
dine  and  drive.  Happy  day,  you  will  aav  for  labor, 
which  money  symbolizes.  But  money  does  not  al- 
ways  symbolize  houest  and  intelligent  iudu.tn-.  A 
creat  fortune  often  represents  transactions  akin  to 
Iheli,  .o-uctiincs  to  the  thing  Ifelf.  which  the  world 
is  Spartan  euoaahto  opprove  of  If  the  criminal  is  oolv 
keen  euough  to  esca|se  detection.  Those,  loo,  who 
have  earned  their  money  honestly,  turn  their 
bachs  upon  the  class  of  which  their'  pareots  came, 
and  rie-lre  io  know  nothing  of  the  urcnd-wloiiiug 
arts  which  they  were  constrained  to  practice.  We 
have,  wilhln  Ihe  last  ten  years,  lead  a  severe  le-son 
concerning  the  stability  of  wealth,  in  some  ot  its 
most  trusted  forms.  Vet  nre  we  not  compelled  bv 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  at  the  Isotlom  of  our  hearts, 
to  pav  it  an  homage,  which  oui  lios  would  not  show.' 
It  should  not  frighten  one  to  see  the  court  and  its 
nndtrlii.gs  venal.  Court  and  courtier,  are  a  show. 
amlnioDCy  I-  the  condltioo  bv  which  a  show  live. 
But  I  look  into  the  domain  of  letters,  and  ok  whe- 
ther Hint  is  still  nticorruptcd.  I  do  not  tbink  that  It 
Is.  The  relined  tastes  of  literary  people  lea  1  them 
lo  value  entertainment  at  the  houses  of  th?  rich. 
The  luxurious  rooms,  Ihe  abundant  table,  the 
easy  persiflage,  in  which  wo'ldly  tact  knows 
enough  to  flatter  recognized  talent,— do  not  these 
•  lliribrae  sedu.-c  to-day  even  the  stern  heart  of 
"nlosophy.'  How  unkind  was  society  to  Margaret 
reluctant  to   show  her  the  courtesy 
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«.  so  as  to  become  ilepol.irised  from  their  proper 
nal  relations,  ami  charmed  even  into  alliance 
i  f,  ml  il  barbarism  ami  ignorance. 
rs.  Hone  eloscl  her  glowing,  able  anl  singil- 
.  forceful  lecture  with  an  chapi-nt  prole  I 
list  the  tollie- und  evils  of  modem  society,  and 
arne-t  appeal  for  reform. 
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A  Rusu  to  Hillside  CliaDel-Wbat  Mrs. 
Howe  Tt.j.,k:a  0f  Modern  Society— Man's 
Contr»dJctk1113  uD|ty  ttnd  Weakness- 
^■be  Pc»\er  of  Money  and  the  Folly   of 


Pa 
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Fully 


strophe  of  hope, hall  be  losl     f„ 


due  to  u  gentlewoman.  \\<  mean  gossip  treated  her 
as  If  she  tad  lieen  lieyond  the  pale  of  elegance  and 
good  ta-le,  merging  uway  even  from  good  behavior. 
Whatwu-  her  offence  uguiDFt  society-.'  A  humanitv  too 
large  and  absorbing, a  mind  too  brave  and  indepeu'dent 
f  or  its  commonplace.  Add  to  these  the  fuel  tliat  she  had 
neither  fashion  nor  fortune,  the  things  she  asked  for 
are  granled  to-day  by  everv  thinking  nitod,  ami  she 
Is  remembered  us  Illustrious.  Hut  if  she  could  come 
Imck  lo-mon-ow,  as  she  was,  poor  in  pnrse  and  plain 
in  per-on,  and  assume  lier  old  hardship,  would  Bos- 
ton treat  her  any  better  than  it  did  in  doya  of 
yore?  Mould  she  not  Und  even  among  Brook  far- 
mer a  looking  toward  Beacon  street  which  might 
sprorl-e  her.'  The  literary  man,  who  went  so  brave- 
ly from  abstract  philosophy  to  IU  concrete  einre- 
sioii,  whose  learned  bands  took  op  the  spade  and 
hoe.  and  whose  early  pea.  were  praised  by  those  who 
contemned  lu.  principles,— would  he,  at  a  later  day 
grown  urbane  and  fashionable,  wonld  he  liave  bowed 
to  liis  former  seir.  if  he  had  met  him  djsty  „nd  «n 
fool  In  (  enlral  Park,  while  he  himself  should  be 
well  hjnnuted'.'  I  think  lie  wonld  have  bowed,  but  It 
would  nor  the  less  have  cost  him  something 
-I"3.''1 ,'"-"'  now  "ml  money  could  bnv  the  pros. 
This  is  shameful,  because  the  pr«?,  more  than  anv 
other  power,  can  afford  to  be  frank  and  slocere. 
freedom  Is  Ihe  very  breath  of  life  In  if,  nostrils- 
yet  is  it  to-day  largely  salaried  bv  the  enemies  of  f  red 
V.01,"'  .  a  "  P°""ul  lo  me  to  see  lately  lo  Ihe  Uo.ton 
Dallv  Adverliser  an  editorial  defence  of  the  Jesail- 
m  which  Ihey  were  characterized  as  a  body  of  mild 
and  learned  Men,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  uistrnc- 
llon  of  youth.  Tbe  writer  might  ns  well  have  char- 
acterized a  I  Igcr  as  a  harmless  creMnrc,  Incapable  of 
tbe  use  of  nrearius. 

.Mrs.  Howe  went  on  to  say  tha,  t0  her  the  worship 
of  wealth  meant  the  triumph  of  cunning  and  rillauy 
?Tefi  """'"'V'"!  Tirtne.  'Ti.  a  second  Field  of  Ihe 
(.loth  of  (.old  Tlielorbaric  love  of  trpleodor  still 
lives  In  umu  with  the  thirst  for  blood.  >(ner«  .hall 
we  huu  the  antidote  to  this  metallic  poison/  Per- 
haps lu  Ihe  bomcepaiblc  principle  of  cure. 

The  lecturer  next  spoke  ot  what  Is  called  in  Paris 
society  or  representation.  The  guests  an  admliled 
to  entertainment,  by  a  card,  or  ticket.  All  Is  for 
large  effects,  for  mere  show;  no  genera)  lutroduc 
Hon.  ure  given;  there  Is  no  social  fusion.  Pcopls  of 
culture  and  education  want  a  society  very  different 
from  this.  The  stage  form  of  social  life  should  be 
supplanted  by  true  and  intimate  social  gatberloas 
here  around  a  board  simply  spread  mind  I.  kindled' 


by  udnd,  and  true  enjoyment  I,  reached;  Odo  pro- 
fmmm  rylyui  el  amo,  says  Horace.  And  I,  a  Bern- 
ocrat  of  the  Democrats,  will  say  so,  too.  1  reverence 
Ihe  masses  of  mankind,  rich  or  poor.  Mv  heart  Issats 
high  when  I  think  of  the  good  which  human  socle 


long  Itself  until  the'uc 

and  forgotten? 
Where  I,  God's  image  In  this  human  brute  win 

lauds  on  our  shores,  full  onlv  of  the  Insolence  ol 

'•eggaryv    Far,  far  be  from  us  Ihe  methods  and  oro-     ,.-:.»  — 

certures  which  have  made  him  what  he  Is.    Honor      .  '"J"*!!  evolved  and  the  greater  good  which  |.  ,,,. 

r.nd  glory  lo  those  patient,  good  men  and  women     f   /' .V"  ,ri0"   wu0 ."»  ">  come  after   us.     But  I- 

who  will  redeem  bis  children  from  the  demdatlen     ..       ~?  profaht  vnlgarltv  which  conrU  nnbUc  no- 

whlch  seems  almost  proper  to  him.  lice  and  mention,  as  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and 

modern  society,  then,  Is  chiefly  occupied  with  a     w"ic"'  m  •°  doing,  puts  out  of  sight  those  serlon, 

vast  asslmllallon  of  novelties.     While  the  new  world     "os  and  intcrwu  which  each  generation  U  bound 

has  to  digest  laws  and  traditions,  the  old  world  has     ^    P""08    i?r   Itself,     and    to    promote    for    Its 

•ncoeasors.  The  time  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  w«. 
sach  a  nerloa,  said  Mr».  Howe,  and  the  lecturer 
dwelt  briefly  opon  Its  leaaons. 


J-cliiheill.the  proci-s  gowonwilh   little  In- 
,       pon  ;    but   across    Ihe    seas,   In   (.ennanv,   in 
~L,fH    what   nausea,,  what   onarrelllng    with'  the 
fara.°'inorsel     upon     which     I  i-ovldeoce    compels 
the    lips    10    close!     ".Voa     posstorms,"    say     tbe 
prles's    of    the    old    order.      "  Pomim"    replies 
the  Eternal  Power.    The  French   Republic  and  the 
English  Moi  archy  succeed  best   In  this  allerlog  of 
old  bnblts  to  suit  new  emergencies.     When  extremes 
are  greatest  tbe  contest  Is  natural.    A  Pone  fear,  the        i 
cup  of  poisoned  cbocole:e,  slid  dare  not   drink   the 
wine  of    the   Eucharist    wllbont   a    taster.     Tbe  > 
thrcne     of     the     Russian     Autocrat     Is    over   the !    f 
deadly    mine  of  the  Nihilist.     German  vanity  and     I 
diplomacy  bring  back   Ibe  shadow  of  the  medieval     f 
muddle.    The  living  heart's  blood  of  bnuianitvroinM     I 
to  us  out  of  those  struggles,  an  Immeasurable  gill  for    f 
good  or  for  evil.    Can  wo  be  quick  enough  with  onr     ' 
schools,  just  enough  In  our  government,  slocere  and    f 
devoul  enough   lu  our  churches','    Whut  will  Enrope    ' 
do  with  the  Ideas,  what   will   America -do  with  the    I 
people?    These  ure  tbe  nuesllons  of  the  present  time     !' 
One  of  Iho  serious  social  questions  of  the  dav  U  the  1 1' 


Kin,lln.  Ho 


'•  ucaotlfully  enforced  the  help- 
rhere  each  give-,  mi 


I"  f  a    tlile  family    hie 

"  -  Is  -t  for  their  he-t. 

b        lowehcre  most  forcefully  pointed  onl  and 

'■        oed  some  of  the  follies  of  social  intercourse 

l        in  Ihe  women  of  sooisly  tiHilay.    Many  a  wo- 

I  pa«s  tor  elegant  In  a  ball-room,  or  even  at  a 

.rawing-iooiu,  wbo-e  want  of  true  brcediog 

become,  evident  In  a  chosen  company.    Tha 

;,:  v.bv  cducat  oa  i!  e.'u.ylb  so  poor  among  wo- 

d  fll-lllon  Is,  tbjll  II    is   not  n<  >/.  >f  for   flu     life 

led  lolrad. 

nlTOgunCC.  and  suprcuaicy  of  the  dro—  maker  ot 

y    was    stion-tly    jKirtruved.      The    I  i-lnona  i'c 

in    sins    to    her:      "Do    what     \on     will     with 

Mlit-c     me    muilesl    or     tuiino-lesl.      Tie     up 

'i,  I,  or  ,lnilghlrniiiv  alms,  fill  use  of   llir.n   be. 

r.  Imposilitlc.  Deprlvo  my  n-:nre  of  all  dniv. 
or  uphol-tri-  jt  like  it  wlpilow-frauie.  Na..  -  t 
'ii  Ihe  ceiilre  of  ii  movalile  leel,  but  array  me  so 
people  .hall  look  ill  me  and  -a\  I  look  will." 


^   >,-;   ) 

HilieiJe  cbip.el  wa*  n>»deo'  yeslerilaf  fornooo 
'■ub  iisieDers  lo  the  paper  \rj  Mrs.  Juli»  Ward 
Howe,  od  -MotlMD  Society."  I'.very  sear  w»>  oc- 
■  copied i  acd  tbe  puiaeeways  were  tilled  witb 
I  cbtiirs  biuuEbt  orer  i roiu  Dr.  Harris's.  Alai^e 
patty  drove  over  :;oid  .Newton,  aod  more  than 
[  usual  came  od  tbe  U9t nice  trains.  Nearly  1504* 
|  i»*o[ile  weie  pieseni,  and  Hie  full  time  for  lecttire 
and  (JiEcnsjiun  was  occupied.  A  tall  abstract  of 
tbe  lectuie  follows:— 

AMiat  means  tbis  FT.tnniODS,  O  friends,  to  tbe 
(troves  oi  Academe?  I  heard  la  the  distance  the 
meastned  tread  ot  l'lulorcpby.  I  nused:  "How 
grave  aud  dthberats  is  bIm  !  How 
bbr  ojatclies  with  thought:  No  irreievaace,  uo 
on-pir  ba.louDiDC  is  allowed  id  ttat  Coocord 
r-choci.  Notbiug  frivolous  need  apply  fiei  e  to  ' 
adnii'SioD.  And  to!  in  tbe  midst  of  this  aeve* 
eDieitaii.iLCDi  ao  mteilnde  is  eal'ed  for  rs  tb 
Kreat  ibcane."  I  am  invited  to  rVy  buber  a-  welt 
u>xl\  a^c-  ana  ibtii  Djincs  will  allow,  andiouis- 
i-otii>e  to  you  on  mo.lt  ro  society,  ivititero  society 
ririuit  in  a  <j  net  t  ion  able  nuape.  brmnios  «ub  >t 
jiifclioii>  ucaviu  and  blasts  from  libit.  J  hive 
rpoktrD  to  it,  aod  it  bas  sbuwt-d  me  my 
Jan  ii'i-  p  ix.ft  How  (.ball  I  speak  of  it,  and  tell  you 
nbat  it  bas  tant:bt  me?  Vou  man  tbink  my 
ui'  u. inc  a  nice  one,  iudeed,^ioce  voq  bid  we  to 
ibe  analysis  ol  tbese  subtle  and  finely  mio^led 
ibices.  Vou  may  luteod  that.  ha<iD<  tried  and 
i»iied  fa  ibis  tatk,  I  sball  leaio  lor  tbe  future  tbe 
•  it ihctiii  lesson  ot  boldtng  my  peace.  Hut ,  -nice  * 
itxt  is  snppoi-ed  to  make  It  sure  that  tbe  aerniou 
sball  bave  In  it  one  nood  sentence,  let  me  take  (or 
my  text  a  ftayinc  of  tbe  philosopher  Kaot. 
Al-cokIioe  to  Kant,  a  logical  opposliion  is  brought 
to  view  ul.eo  one  attribute  ol  a  certain  thine  '*  at 
once  afhrD<ed  and  dented.  There  are  opposite* 
much  exclude  each  other  and  oppubttes  wDicb 
cj-n  coexist. 

Horn-  self-contradiction,  tn  tbe  brst  place.  Is  tbe 
n:ituieof  man!  How  sociable  be  is!  also,  how 
Qu>ocnb1e!  Mac  oi  all  animals,  is  at  once  tbe 
most  ciexsiious  aud  the  most  solitary.  Hoereat, 
Uiaetu.  aie  tbe  contrasts  between  Individuals, 
ii  at  we  touieiiiueo  bud  it  bard  to  be 
li-ve  tbe  sayioE  that  "(Jed  batb  made  ot 
one  blood  all  tbe  nations  of  ihe  earth.' 
Cootia.  iciloosao  a  wide  scale  exrst  between  tbe 
pai  ate  and  civlhzea  nations,  and  there  are^reat 
dissimiianties  to  the  same  tamily.  Tne  pneot 
%  ho  mis  at  tbe  confessional  ana  heats  tbe  set-rets 
it  tto.-e  wbo  come  io  him  may  be  of  tbe  same 
r.-iini!)  a*  some  ot  bis  pauents.  Humauity  is  a 
biDg  of  oppositions,  |K>iar  and  substantial,  aod 
us  contradictions  do  not  eiclude,  but  comple- 
a-eut  cacboiher.  Its  rei-ulis  aretbe  mighty  aj:re«- 
oiti  i-  of  cbutcb  snd  state,  tbe  atUcuons  aod  ui«- 
iirei-tiobsol  tbe  family  and  tbe  unity  lo  tbe  con- 
itsdiciion  is  tbe  wonder.  Tbesum  snd  substance 
ol  tbe  lundamental  agreement  ot  men  ts  tbe  d»- 
Mreofeooo,  wbicb  marks,  more  tbso  aoyihinj, 
else,  tbe  progress  of  tbe  race.  As  education  is  en- 
.siRid  tee  asnement  ot  mankind  becomes 
isivaier    lo     objects       io       be  soajtbt      by 

be  ptotsotlou  of  their  best  lotereits 
Jill  wbert  tbsl)  1  find  societv  for  yon?  Heury 
horeau  found  it  /.< -,  io  tbe  patilooless  taceot 
atute.  Heieibe  »by  Hawtborne  could  dvsll  uo- 
titmu,  not  even  overshadowed  oy  tbe  revered 

*ppe  wbw  tt,.»,4i  reserve  and  ai.<is.or*  •>« 

pottant  ficmfi.tr-  of  koo^  maouers.  Mr  ai^i 
bas  ttac*pianted  here  tbose  sacred  ohrei  wbMt 
i  bn*m  ICSU  upon  bis  honored  brow,  ibe  society 
woicb  my  words  sball  introduce  here  must  be 
tidtbtr  rulcar  nor  dnll. 

Now,  it  1  bsd  aflyloK  wscblnel  Wen.  I  have 
one,  and  its  name  ik  ileiuory.  Mi  with  me  on  lis 
movable  pisiform,  and  1  will  sire  you  sone 
lA-rptut  the  ibtns:  ittfif.  Irannic  yoa  to  dlscais 
alirr  me  its  ra/sou  rf'rfiY.  Come  witb  me  to 
t'suo.  to  Sbepsrd's  Hotel,  aud  see  whom  we  0 id 
inline  at  ibe  lable.  There  are  sir  ftaeooal  rVaker 
and  l.ady  Baker.  He  baa  eapiored  the  wiidt  of 
A  luca,  and  -be  sometimes  wears  around  bar  neck 
antrkiaceul  tiger's  claws  trotn  a  tiaer  sbot  by 
bcr  busbaod  witb  a  rifle  wbleb  sbe  l:>a<>ed  avd 
pie scoied  to  him.     He  is  English  and  sbt  Is  Ron- 
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wauian.  Theie  are  a  Ktmiaa  count  sua  in  fco*- 
iit.h  loi u.  It  wit  told  that  tbere  wa*.  a  poor  Ital- 
ian laaiiiT  mere,  aod"  *•  at  tbe  hotel  undertook 
lo  i kite  a  rtnei  fund  for  tbem  by  sol* ci idiioo.  1 
coined  tbe  pai»er  to  tbe  lord,  who  toabr-ed  me 
SDd  pa  vt  me  a  eoreieign.  1  toolf  It  to  Sir  Samuel 
UaLei.  wbo  totiblied  uie  ttill  more,  aod  cave  me 
notbinq.  to  tbeie  *e  were,  toe  dinereot  nation- 
aiuits  contTilmtiD*  t  tbe.  relief  ot  an  lullan  Id 
Epjmt.  luere  »e  tee  tbe  prolcwiooal  beauty, 
*iid  dtwf  eyes  and  iparklmg  tceto, 
Mbo  is  ■<•  clad  at  to  reveal 
and  eoKfiett  b*f  cbarnt,  and  wbo  » 
ptiiecuy  conscious  of  ber  attractions.  Tbej  are 
made  to  do  duti.and  tber  become  offeoiiTe  to 
tbe  cjujb»mics  ol  an  advertised  flirtation- 
[baugbier.)  Tbere  are  an  Engll*n  nobleman  aod 
im  »:fe  atid  Mime  relletout  eotbotiaiu  wbo  cat 
tbtmfelveF  aod  act  Id  tbe  very  smiii  or  teoipca- 
tiun  lu  wbicb  ft  wae  aatd  to  Cbnst*  "It  tbou  be 
eood,  cast  tbyaell  down  from  bence."  Next,  tbe 
Icctuier  lelt  tbe  city  aod  tabie  tt'hdte  and  por- 
trayed tbe  csttea and  characters,  manners  aod  cus- 
tom* as  ui&played  oo  a  voyage  on  tbe  River  Nile. 
Ibe  audience  was  then  carried  to  a  tcene  in  a 
Cyprus  seaport,  and  tbe  (needs  and  characters 
tbe  lc?tntfi  bad  met  tbere.  Jaffa,  of  tbe  Crn- 
tadert,  Joppa.ot  Peter  aod  Paul,  were  depleted; 
sod  tbe  una  ion-school  aaw  tbere,  kept 
by  a  Kuode  Ulaod  lady.  Tbe  Itttte  boy 
wbo  felt  for  tbe  brat  time  tbe  effects  of 
waf bine  bis  lace,  a  bablt  wbicb  is  one  ot  tbe  prej- 
udices of  modern  civilization,  tilrd  tbe  effects  of 
uaieropoD  tue  dirty  bovei  in  wbicb  be  lived. 
tuakme  it  a'njoet  unrecognisable  compared  with 
Its  UL-ciean  condition.  Alter  tbia.  tald  Mrs. 
Howe,  where  cao  an  ancieot,  respectable  atrt- 
deviliee)  bi  id  sell  secure?  So  tbe  nations  are 
f presume  tbetr  costomt  everywhere.  Tbe  maxim 
becomes  vaio  uowadayi  that  tbere  tnould  be  "a 
place  for  everything*  and  everything;  should  be  id 
Its  place."  Cleopatra's  needlea  point  tbeir  moral 
in  London  and  in  New  Voile.  Tbe  Prince  of  Walea 
bunts  tigers  in  the  Puniab.  Hyde  park  it  In  tbe 
deteiioron  the  Mie.  America  is  all  over  tbe 
world.  Ag-tiQM  tbia  universal  game  of  "past  In 
ibe  cornet"  reaction  mutt  come  some  day  in  some 
f-tiipe,  or  anywhere  will  mean  nowhere  for  (bote 
v,  bo,  tuning  In  tb©  geographical  pursuit  of  pleas- 
uie,  Mod  it  nowhere  ana  never  return  borne. 

Tbe  oppositions  of  humanity  bave  undergone 
many  cbats.es.  Paul  called  tbem  In  bis  day  "bond 
iud  i ice,  male  and  female."  Cotlstlanltj  effsced 
old  oppositions,  and  created  new  ones.  The  old 
oppositions  were  national,  persons. I,  selfish.  Tbe 
iiew  opposition  was  moral.  Tbe  work  of  Jews 
lay  in  tbe  nornja)  direction  of  hnman  nature.  Tbe 
unification  wbicb  is  to  be  attained  will  leave 
(savage  animals  and  manners  tbe  ooly  tbiDgn  to  be 
opposed.  Modern  society  seeks  nnltlcaiion.  Witb 
r\er>  new  difc^veiy  m  ibe  matenal  world  baa 
come  a  corresponalng  discovery  concerning  tbe 
variety  ci  human  gifn  and  tbetr  application  to 
uselui  ends.  What  men  and  women  are  good  tor 
can  be  more  widely  stated  today  tban  in  any  pre- 
ceditiK  age  of  tbe  world's  bistory.  Comparison 
ebcula  be  a  strong  point  In  modern  society.  Wo. en 
travelling  wae  labonooa  and  difficult,  tbe  mass  of 
tbe  people  of  oue  couotry  knew  little  of  It.  When 
letroing  was  laie,  only  a  few  knew  tbe  secrets  of 
thought  and  science,  tbe  many  not  knowing  tbat 
fcucb  things  were  to  be  known.  When  wealth  was 
raic,  luxury  was  monopolized  by  a  small  class, 
anu  tbe  larger  part  ol  mankind  bad  ooly  tbe  right 
to  live  miserably.  Now  all  tois  is  cbanged.  We 
lu  oar  day  become  able  to  make  tbe  largest  and 
toot t  genera)  comparison  of  banian  conditions 
wbicb  bas  ever  been  possible  to  bumanlty,  owing 
to  tbe  unveiling  of  treasure  of  tbe  past,  aod  tbe 
interpretation  of  its  experience  and  do.  trine 
given  ua  by  tbe  modern  scholar  and  arcbseologlst. 

And  now,  asked  airs.  Howe,  what  is  tbe  problem 
of  modern  society  ?  How  to  oae  Its  vast  resources. 
Here  is  wbeie  tbe  office  of  true  ethics  comes  In. 
No  gift  can  make  tlcb  those  wbo  are  poor  In  wis- 
dom, Tbe  wealth  which  shonld  build  up  society 
Kilt  pull  it  down  u  its  possession  lead  to  fatal 
luxury  and  indulgence.  The  tieedom  of  Inter- 
couise  which  makes  one  nation  known  to  another, 
an-  puts  ibe  outcjme  of  tbe  moat  advanced  at 
tbe  service  ot  the  most  barbarous,  is  like  a  flood 
which  carties  everywhere  tne  seeds  of  good  and 
ol  evil.  'Ibe  rioeniog  of  these  depends  teach  apon 
tbe  accident  of  Ue  bnman  soil  they  may  happen  to 
And.  To  American  was  said  at  the  outset,  "Pre- 
paie  to  receive  tbe  world  and  to  make  it  free." 
But  wbeie  Is  God's  Image  in  tblt  bnman  brats 
wbo  lands  on  our  shores,  full  only  ot  tbe  Inso- 
lence ol  beggary?  Honor  and  glory  to  those  pa- 
tient, good  nitn  and  women  wbo  will  redeem  his 
"hiidren  from  the  degradation  which  seems  almost 
pfMpo*"*  t©bim. 

Modern  »;°ci*1tj  is  chiefly  occupied  with  ■  vast 
assimilation  o.*  novelties,  wans  tbe  new  world 
bas  to  digest  laws  gi^d  traditions,  tbe  old  world 
bss  to  digest  Ideas.  To-tnlcs  to  tbe  good  Puritan 
tiomseb  which  we  Inherit,  tL*m  process  goes  on 
with  little  interruption:  bat  scr^;*«  the  seas,  id 
Home,  in  Gtrmsny,  In  Rossis,  what  nausea,  what 
Quarreling  with  toe  fatal  morsel  upon  —  brob 
Pi ovidence  compels  the  lips  to  close!  "AeiiMk 
nnnMg,"  sty  tbe  priests  of  the  cm  a  order.  "Pos- 
sum," replies  the  Eternal  Power.  Toe  French 
lepnbiic  snd  the  English  monarchy  succeed  best 
in  this  alieiingot  old  habits  to  aoit  new  emer- 
gencies When  extremes  are  ps*ust  ibe  con- 
test Is  natural.  A  pone  tears  tbe  cap  of  poisoned 
chocolate,  and  dare  not  drink  tbe  wine  of  tbe 
Eucbsrist  wltbout  a  taster.  Tbe  throne  ot  tbe 
Kusslan  autocrat  M  orer  the  deadly  mlee  of  the 
Nibilist.  uerman  vanity  and  diplomacy  bring 
back  tbe  shadow  ef  the  mediaeval  mad  die.  The 
living  heart's  blood  of  humanity  comet  to  us  oat 
of  tbote  straggles,  an  tmsaeaanrsjble  girt  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Can  w%  be  qatcfc  enough  with 
oor  icbools.  Jott  tTsougb  In  oar  rorsrnsoent, stsv- 
ceie  and  dCTOOl  enough  Inonr  churches T  What 
will  Kurope  do  wlib  the  tdeaa,  what  will  Amertca 
do  with  the  people?  These  are  questiOAa  ot  the 
present  time.  I 

OMNIPOTENCE  OF  kaONEV. 

Oue  hi  tbe  serious  social  Questions  of  the  day  is 
ibe  omnipotence  ot  money.  People  ot  (on  use 
tbu  expression  in  a  uuasi-s  areas  tic  sense,  not 
ttiiGLily  Intending  what  tbey  say.  But  tbe  power 
ol  money  oowadats  is  such  tbat  It  becomes  us 
•f  i  iuii- iv  to  ■*■<  the  question  wbeiber  tbere  is  any- 

Philosophy?  How  unkind  was  society  to  Mar- 
garet Fuller!  It  was  reluctant  to  sbow  her  tbe 
courtesy  oue  to  a  gentlewoman.  Its  tnesn  gosslo 
ti  rated  her  as  II  tbe  bad  been  beyond  the  pale  of 
elegance  and  good  teste,  aud  almost  beyoun  good 
bensvior.  What  was  ber  offence  sgs'.nit  society? 
A  bumsnity  too  large  and  absorbing,  a  mind  too 


uiave  '"J'1  independent  lor  its  commonplace. 
At  d  to  tbffce  tbe  fact  that  she  bad  neither  fasbion 
nurfaitun*.  Hut  tbe  things  she  asked  for  are 
cianted  today  i>v  ever?  thinking  mind,  and  sbe  is 
remeiubeieo  «&  illustrious.  But  it  sbe  should  come 
likck  lorooriow.sstoewas  poor  in  purse  and  plain 
iij  1*1  f ob.  sod  assume  ber  did  Hardship,  would  Bos- 
tou  treat  her  any  better  tban  It  did  tu  days  of  yore? 
Would  sbe  not  find  even  amooc  Brook  farmers 
a  looking  toward  Bescon  street  which  might  sar- 
piite  her?  Tbe  literary  man  wbo  went  so  bravely 
Irom  abstract  pbilosopby  to  ita  concrete  expres- 
sion, whose  learned  bands  took  np  tbe spade  and 
boe,  and  whose  early  peas  were  praised  byth-we 
wbo  contemned  his  principles,— would  be,  at  a 
Ister  day,  grown  orbsne  and  fstbionsbls, -  woold 
he  have  bowed  to  bis  tormer  self.  It  he  bad  met 
biui  ousty  and  on  loot  in  Central  park,  while  be 
b.rjjsejf  should  be  well  meonted?  I  tsu>k  be 
woold  bave  bowed,  but  it  woald  not  the  leas  have 
cost  bim  something. 

I  ssfd  Inst  now  tbat  money  ooald  boy  the  press. 
This  ib  shameful,  because  the  preee,  more  tban 
any  other  power,  can  afford  to  be  «^«-llB|Q: 
cere.  Freedom  is  tbe  very  breath  otM^tuna 
nostrils;  yet  it  Is  today  largely  »1«™*?  *" 
enemies  of  freedom.  »  waa  r^fn^  tonwgisee 
lately  in  tbe  Boston  Dally  Ad »Wttsw juaisdiwrtal 
deience  of  tbe  Jesuits,  In  wbteh  V^TS  entefP* 
tenzed  as  a  body  of  mild  and  ™*%$™it**2Sl 
occupied  witb  tfie  instruction  of  youth.  The  writ 
er  mrgbt  as  well  bave  characterised la  tiger  aa  a 
narmleBS  creature,  locapable  •»«*{«•  ""^t 
arms.  rLsogbter.j  To  me  the  worship  of  weairb 
mSnstnetriBmpnof  cunning  and  viilsnyover 
ubsuccesafal  virtue.  *TU  a  secood  Field  of  the 
Cloth  ot  Gold.  It  means  neglect  and  l&snlt  tor 
tbe  few  wbo  follow  high  views  In  lite  through  evil 
and  goodrenoit.  Thebarbarle  love  of  splendor 
eliU  lives  in  man  with  the  tbirst  for  blood.  Where 

shall  we  find  the  antiuoto  to~t  jis  metallic  poi»T 
Pet  naps  in  tbe  homceopsthlc  principle  of  cure.  \ 

TBI  FOLUES  Or  SOCIETT. 

Wrs.  Howe  next  spoke  of  what  Is  called  In  Parts 
society  of  representation.  Tbe  guests  are  ad 
routed  to  entertainments  by  card  or  ticket.  All 
is  lor  large  effects,  for  mere  show ;  no  general  in- 
troduction;! are  given;  there  is  no  social  fusion. 
People  of  culture  and  education  want  a  society 
v«iy  different  trom  this.  They  have  no  deslie  for 
ibe  great  Babylon  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  stage  form 
of  social  lite  should  be  supplanted  by  true  and  In- 
timate social  gatherings,  where,  around  a  board 
simply  spTead.mind  Is  kindled  by  mind,  and  true 
enjoyment  is  teacbed.  OOi  profanmn  vulgut  ft 
aiceo,  says  Horace.  And  1,  a  democrat  of  tbe 
democrats,  win  say  ?o,  too.  1  reverence  the 
masse."  ot  mankind,  neb  or  poor.  My  heart  beats 
bigb  when  1  thick  ot  tbe  good  whlcD  human  socie- 
tv  bas  already  evolved,  snd  the  greater  good 
w  bleb  ip  in  store  for  those  wbo  ate  to  come  after 
us.  But  I  bate  tbe  profane  vulgarity  wliicb  courts 
public  notice  and  mention,  as  tbe  chief  end  ol  ex- 
istence, and  which,  In  so  doing,  puts  out  of  t>icht 
those  teuous  ends  and  Interests  wbicb  each  gen- 
et anon  is  bound  to  pursue  for  Itself  and  piomute 
lor  Its  successors.  The  time  ot  poor  Marie  An- 
toinette was  socb  a  period,  said  Mis.  Howe,  as  she 
bad  been  criuci'ini  adversely. 

Tbe  Indolence  ot  mankind  must  be«r  a  part  of 
the  blame  for  tbe  wroncs  which  are  prevalent  in 
society,  lnaolence  and  lack  of  etfmt  tor  what  is 
higher  Uitke  society  worse  tban  It  need  be.  Many 
a  woniaD  will  pass  lor  elegant  In  a  ball  room,  or 
even  at  a  court  drawmc-ioom  -  whose  want  of  ir  .:e 
bteedjng  would  become  evident  in  a  chosen  com- 
pany. Ibe  reason  why  education  is  so  poor  amoog 
worsen  oi  fashion  is,  tbat  it  is  not  needed  for  the 
Jift-  n. cy  elect  to  lead;  tbey  never  know  its  peace 
and  delight.  Dress  and  mannsrs  ate 
■  lie  cbsei  power  on  this  stage  of 
ibe  great  world's  life,  and  tbeir 
devotees  try  to  attract  atientiou  by  vulgar  effect. 
Ti  e  tailor  is  a  man  of  ocs:iuy,  tboi'gu  his  3way  is 
sctuewbat  vreakeued  uy  tbe  growing  simplicity 
a>  u  uiumness  ol  tbe  dre?s  ot  men.  But  what, 
shall  1  say  of  the  supreme  airogance  of  tbedr?-s 
aaker  auu  ibe  supreme  meekness  of  bei  vicrton? 
Tbe  la.-bmuable  woman  says  to  ber  UresMUC'icer: 
■-lio  what  you  will  w|:li  me  ;  make  uie  modest  or 
nmuuuest;  tie  up  my  Het,  or  straitibteu  inyarsis. 
till  u-e  oi  tueiu  l>C'  orut-"  luipofsible;  deprive  ojv 
liautt  of  all  aiapery.or  uphol^tci  It  Hue  a  win- 
dow ira  me.  Nay,  set  ine  io  tbe  centre  of  a  muva- 
b'v  teLt,  make  me  a  nuisance  toinyselt  anJ  every- 
body t-it-e,  but  airav  me  so  that  people  bbail  look 
at  me  and  so  thai  1  Phaii  be  In  tue  fashion."  In- 
iMi-ifieu  SPH-consciousnes!*  is  tbe  worst  enemy  of 
beauty.  Wbeie  this  it  so  stiougtbat  it  is  uot  per- 
ceived, ibe  rutod  bad  tlisi  been  tn-iaved. 

Mis.  Howe  next  came  to  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can iravti  atnoad.  European  immigrants  to  oir 
(uuutiy  ieao  ureat  improvement  beie,  aud  arc  a 
cn-at  benefit  to  us;  but  what  can  be  said  ot  tbe 
rciuin  wbicb  Kuiope  levies  upon  us  In  tbe  form 
ot  our  travellers  abroad'.'  Many  an  American 
young  man  become:  &;  much  expatriated  tbat  be 
is  ;it  home  only  In  Europe,  and  uot  much  there. 
Tbey  live  abioad  tor  a  time,  and  bring  back  tbe 
habits  ol  betiini:  and  ganibltoE.  our  young 
hmi. en  study  u'tii  abioad,  some  of  tbem,  but 
pi  ice  fly  between  England  and  Itiiy  like  a 
fetitber  on  tbe  wave  disappearing  at 
last.  Tbe        l)ai?.v       Millensb        chip       Is 

si  en  In  mauy  places  under  circumstances 
"Dull  reflected  no  honor  on  mother  or  daatchter. 
Thev  are  travelling  abroad,  but  tbeir  company  is 
marked  by  the  absence  ot  one  person— tbe  father 
—who  is  about  lo  America,  working  for  tbeir  en- 
joyment. These  travellers  have  an  air  of  booae- 
ittsnets  as  tbey  wander  about  from  place  to 
place,  while  the  husband  and  father  tt  at  home 
w  ukiog  like  a  steam  tsu  to  Keep  these  butterflies 
of  fashion  lo  motion,  borne  of  these  young  wo- 
men co  about  for  tbe  especial  purpose  of  seeitlng 
a  husband  with  a  tttlr,  aod  tbe  lather  at  home  is 
workiogbaid  for  tbe  I  ixury  of  a  titled  soo-ln-law 
who  cannot  cam  his  own  bread,  and  bas  no  de- 
sne  ever  todoso.  Mrs.  Howe  urged  ibe  better 
scnualotance  of  American  young  men  and  women 
with  each  other,  witb  tbe  happy  marriages  which 
aie  likely  to  reFult  Irom  socb  acquaiotince,  in- 
stead ot  this  seeklne  titled  poverty,  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, and  too  often  something  worse  In  tbe  guiae 
id  a  foietgu  count. 

Tbere  is  s  gn  wine  Interest,  sbe  said,  among  the 
tbinkmg  people  ot  Europe  In  popular  progress  In 
Aneiic*.  And  our  progress  Is  truly  wonderful, 
but  bete  we  meet  (be  daik,  designing 
Jtiult  wbo  seeks  oar  shore  and 
spins  bis  web  about  our  rose-trees. 
Kits.  Howe  then  passed  on  to  tbe  relstionsof 
women  In  modern  society,  speaking  of  tbe  proles- 
{■mis  of  the  past,  and  wonoerma  if  thsre  were 
women  today  lo  America  wbo  would  protest 
acamt-t  their  enslaved  condition  aud  work  witb 
Mis.  lluiicr  lo  England  aud  other  women  reform- 
ers lor  ibe  elevation  of  tbetr  sex.     After  tbe  lee- 


tine  closed,  tbe  conversation  was  carried  oo  tor 
an  hour  unaer  bei  diiectinn.  To  close  the  pro- 
ce*oinge  she  recited,  by  request,  ber  famous 
•  Battle  Hvmn  or  the  Republic. 

Last  eiemun's  lecture  was  tbe  first  by  Dr.  Kar- 
ris tn  bis  course  of  rive  lectures  upon  tbe  bUtoiy 
ot  philosophy,  tbe  subject  for  tue  evening  being 
I'lnic.  ^^^^^__^^^__ 
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tbe  ricbt  to  b*  feemrd  u  »  tiobw  ot  am  aa* 
woomd,  and  la  aa  •  jaahDo  laurtmauaa,  wfcVah  w» 
kav«  joat  reuoaj  to  lamaoa,  wben  aa*  landa  taa 
iDfloaooa  of  bar  axainpla  to  Uaarary  anVtatana 
»^d  oratorical  srllt-wnlhinr. 


OOBOOBD    EHBTOSIO.  . 

In  bar  capacity  aa  a  repraaantatira  naiijlii  of 
cdocatlon,  ability  ao4  broad  caltora,  Hriu  Jalla 
Ward  Howe  may  (airly  be  laid  to  on  oertaln 
datlia  to  the  pabllc,  to  boar  oartaln  reaponalbUi- 
Uaa  wblch  It  would  be  unfair  to  pat  apoa  tbe 
•bouldera  of  otber  women  who  write  booka  or  d*- 
UTer  apeechaa.  Mrs.  Howe  la,  -without  question, 
one  of  the  ablest  women  of  oor  tlmea;  aha  baa 
written  much  and  epoken  often,  and  It  ti  bar  ei 
celleat  bablt  alwa;  a  to  hare  aometblng  to  saj 
which  u  worth  eajiog  before  opening  bar  lipa  or 
taking;  np  ber  pen. 

It  la  fair,  therefore,  to  bold  lira.  Howe  t3  a 
atrict  account  ot  ber  method,  became  har  well 
deaerTed  reputation  for  lhtellectaal  rigor  tiraa 
an  thority  to  bar  example  and  make.  It  a  poaitira 
Influence.  Such  a  woman  owes  aomethln*;  to  bar 
time  in  minor  aa  well  as  in  major  mature,  to  the 
comparatively  small  details  of  literary  morals  aa 
weD  es  in  tbe  weightier  matt  ^i  of  the  law. 

In  a  little  book  called  "  Modern  Society,"  just 
published  by  Roberta  Brothers,  Mrs.  flow*,  p* 
mits  herself  to  Indulge  in  stilted  aud  umaa&ral 
rhetoric  which  is  unworthy  of  ber  powers  and 
which  must  be  a  pernicious  'example  to  the  as- 
piring and  gifted  damtela  of  Vaeear  College  and 
otber  seats  of  learning  for  women,  wboae  natural 
tendency  to  use  "  beautiful  language  "  in  writtng 
will  be  stimulated  by  every  example  of  auob 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  eo  admired  and  so  ad- 
mirable a  model  of  feminine  intellectual  ability 
as  Mrs.  Howe.  When  one  of  the  Vafeer  g'rit, 
steeped  to  the  lips  In  dictionary  erudition,  reads 
in  Kit.  Howe's  book:  "What  meant  this  sua 
mons.  oh  friends,  to  the  groree  of  Academe!  I 
beard  in  tba  distance  tbe  measured  tread  of 
Philosophy;  I  mused:  'Hew  grave  aud  da> 
liberate  is  she]  How  abe  matches  thought  witb 
tboogbtl'"— and  whea  a  little  further  down 
the  page  tba  Vaasar  girl  read*  of  an 
"airy  presence,  wboae  folly,  seen  from  taa 
clouds,  is  wisdom ;  tbat  presence  whicby  changing 
with  the  changes  ot  the  year  and  of  tbe  day,  may 
yet  slog  equally  with  tbe  steadfast  stars  and 
systematic  planet*,"  etc— when  a  Vaaaar  girl 
find*  tbia  sort  of  thing  la  Ur*.  Hoere't  text,  w* 
say,  sbe  is  pretty  aura  In  ber  next  easay  to  write: 
"In  tbe  distance,  far  away  upon  tbe  dim  horiaao, 
where  sky  meet*  sea  aod  sea  arlaes  to  aalute  the 
nosy  lipa  of  cerulean  aisaged  sky,"  or  words  as 
that  effect ;  and  lira.  How*  will  not  be  without 
reaporsibility  for  the  gtnaa. 

There  I*  nobody  In  this  country  who  know* 
better  tban  Ifrs.  How*  doea  the  falsity  and  friro- 
lousnes*  ot  fin*  writing;  nobody  wbo  oaa  pat 
strong,  earnest  thought  Into  plain  and  rigorous 
speech  mora  perfectly  than  she;  and  It  Is  then 
fore  to  be  regretted  that  she  eometlmas  permit* 
herself  to  fall  into  mere  rhetoric  to  write  a*  ao 
human  being  In  earnest  ever  write*  or  (peaks  or 
think*.  Mr*.  How*  does  not  need  to  ruing  tae 
secret  of  that  art  of  persuadr*,  ooorlnaing  ax- 
pratalan  of  wbicb  she  la  a  ooosommete  ml* 
trasa.  She  knows  perfectly  tbat  the  speaker 
or  writer  wbo  i*  Intent  apon  tbe  dear 
expression  of  thought,  or  wbo  Is  earner  J  j,  desir- 
ous of  persuading  or  convincing  by  the  oaa  of 
word*,  make*  the  pbraa*  simply  a  tit  nhloi*  of 
the  thought*  No  earnest  writer  or  speaker  aat* 
prettily  turned  pbraasa,  or  triors  of  lnverato*. 
Earnest  speech  is  plain  speech  always,  aad  tba 
use  of  frill*  and  fripperies  In  the  adornment  of 
writing  or  speech  I*  tba  Jwct  proof  tbat  tbe 
rpeaker  or  writer  indulging  in  tbat  sort  of  thing 
is  concerned  leas  for  tbe  thing  tbat  be  bas  to  aay , 
for  tbe  truth  that  he  ba*  to  teach,  for  tbe  persua- 
sion and  conviction  of  tba  mind*  eddraesed,  taaa 
for  tbe  eeamllnaa*  of  hi*  own  phrase*,  tbe  prettf- 
aea*  of  hi*  own  conceit*,  the;  "  beuotlfnlniaa,"  aa 
schoolgirls  aay,  of  b'a  own  "Ururnare." 

"  What  me*nj  this  torn  moos,  ob  frleodsl  soaa* 
grovs*  of  Academe  r  Does  anybody  baUaretba* 
socb  a  phrase  as  that  ever  arose  na  tonally  to  the 
Up*  of  Mm.  Howe  er  anybody  ela*  t  1*11  a  nat 
nral,  spontaneous  utterance  of  thoogat  I  la  that 
the  way  in  which  Mr*.  How*  would  h»v* began  if 
abe  had  been  Intent  from  taa  first  upsn  m.ktiig  * 
profitable  analysis  of  the  foroea  ot  saodara 
society  |  Was  she  not  Intent,  rather,  apon  a*a*> 
Ing  a  pretty  pbraa*  with  whloh  to  ttaal*  ana  ear* 
of  the  company  to  whom  taa  arHraa*  era*  **- 
overall 

Mr*.  Bow*  I*  no  aoboolgirl,  bet  *  rtreag  sett 
hotoal  woman,  wboae  thought  la  ylgwoo*  onangh 
to  stand  alcaw  In  tbe  world.  Sbe  has  fa  h-ty  earned 
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VMLOSOPHERS  AT  CONCORD 


C    FRUITFUL     WEEK   AT  MR.    AL- 
COTTS  SCHOOL. 

*.  VERY  LARGE  ATTENDANCE — DK   J.  B.   KED- 
NET.    OF     MINNESOTA,    AXALTZDCG    THE 

EMOTION    OF  THE   REAUTIFEL — MJt.    AL- 
COTT     ON    MYSTICISM — MR,      CIIANNESG'S 

TWO  LAST  T-r.CTCRES.' 

C'oscoiid.  Mass..  July  28.— Tl)is  week  hns 
bctii  almost  unexpPCtxiUy  rich*-  in  the  subjert- 
uatttr  of  the  lectures  Rtid  in  the  variety  of 
;opics  iiitrodin  t-d.  it  I?  niarkeil,  also,  liy 
itondily  ittcroasbig  audiences,  ami  by  a  still 
iirgcr  attendance  of  men.  The  attendance  for 
Oie  whole  roui>e  is  twite  as  large  t>&  it  was  a 
year  nj^o,  but  tbe  number  of  thoje  wlio  come 
lor  a  day  or  two,  ,iust  to  look  tbe  school  over, 
is  still  Inrge.  In  almost  every  case  these  per- 
eo:js  depart  with  the  conviction  that  they  shall 
btay  lor  the  \\iiolo  coarse  next  year.  These 
pjiDts  are  worth  noting,  because  tbey  show 
the  healthy  and  growing  character  of  the 
movement  itseif.  It  is  not,  us  has  been  thought 
bv  some,  the  snatching  of  an  opportunity  from 
fnvnrable  circumstances  to  put  two  or  three 
persons  before  the  public,  but  rather  the  nat- 
ural response  to  an  inquiry  for  higher  teach- 
ing upon  philosophical  und  related  subjects 
than  is  commonlj'  accessible  out-side  of  regular 
text-bookri  in  college  studies. 

In  this  light,  tbe  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
5.  Kcdney,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  ''Science  of 
Svstuetics,"  have  a  rightful  place  among  the 
lubjeets  presented.  Dr.  JCedney  is  the  Frofes- 
,-or  of  TbeoJogical  lnPtructinu  in  tbe  Bishop 
Seabury  Divinity  Pchon]  at  Faribault.  Minn., 
and  stands  high  in  the  Episcopal  Church  as  an 
jiigiiial  and  independent  thinker.  He  is  not  a 
mail  of  stereotyped  orthodoxy,  and  was  tbe 
5rst  clergyman  of  his  denomination  last  year 
io  be  attracted  to  the  Concord  school.  This 
year  he  is  one  of  the  Professors,  and  his 
first  lecture,  given  last  Monday  evening, 
was  very  much  liked.  It  was  an 
analysis  of  the  '■  Emotion  of  the  Beauti- 
ful.'' both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  development. 
The  science  of  esthetics,  Dr.  Kedney  said,  like 
»u  other  sciences,  is  founded  on  certain  prin- 
ciples  wlufl.  o*vn  have  their  validity  only  in  a 
constructive  philosophy,  o>  ^'^'i*aaa.^pli^  of  thi 
I'lliverse.  T'liless  there  l»e  somtthing  fixM, 
tttgument  upon  questions  of  taste  will  be  end- 
less  and  have  no  result.  The  fruitlcssne&s  of 
tin' argumentation  has  given  rise  to  the  opiu- 
'iii  that  taste  is  a  purely  subjective  matter, 
hnd  can  have  no  canons  ofcritieism.  Men  ad- 
vocate the  most  opposite  iudgmenta  in  tbe 
same  dogmatic  spirit,  and  think  all  effort  after 
agreement  to  be  vaiu.  Others,  again,  con- 
cinced  that  beauty  nr.d  truth  are  alliTKi,  ero|je 
after  the  principles  which  khould  deter- 
mine questions  of  taste,  and  have  ar> 
Inined  results  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
A  philosophy  of  Aesthetics  undertakes  to  an- 
iwersucb  ijuestiouB  aa  these:  "What  do  we 
Diean  when  v.-  say  that  novThing  is  beautiful  1 
What  distinguishes  the  emotion  of  the  beauti- 
ful tpuui  ail  oiiier  emotions  <  If  we  analyze  it, 
what  is  its  correct  description?  What 'is  im- 
l>iK-d  in  it?  What  correlations  are  required  to 
explain  it  or  legitimate  it  t  Thus,  the  flrst  ef- 
f«i.'t  must  Ik?  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
t  d.ject  of  the  emotion,  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
tii-.  the  emotion  requires  a  correlative  object, 
tin- further  inquiry  remains,  "What  is  that  ob- 
jiHl  '  oi-,  AVhut  is  that  quabty  iu  nature  or  in 
art  whjrh  16  etititiod  to  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful i 

l'r.  Kedney  defined  the  soul  as  the  true  con- 
crete related  to  nature  and  to  spirit  It  be- 
longed to  it  to  feel  by  virtue  of  cither  rela- 
tion. It  liaf  susceptibilities^  modes  of  pahsi\ity, 
und  faculties  or  niudes  of  activity.  Con- 
V'  i'  usness  is  not  n  faculty,  but  the  description 
t«f  She  changing  movement  or  condition  of  tbe 
Vsiiuh*.  It  Lcloi'in  to  the  animal  as  such,  as  a 
continuous  Mult  «»f  feeling,  and  in  the 
liiuher  un iihhI*  is  n-  her  from  multi- 
plied reli.tituis.  Tho  human  beinjE  is  an 
Liifnial  and  enjoyment  is  the  rudinicnul 
b'.iu  "I  it*  eonv  ioumihkx  Seusaition  is  avcom 
j  .nied  by  it,  und  perctptioti  enlianee«i  and  en- 
)  "  Ins  it  In  the  now  of  tbe  child's  cvowjous- 
i"  --{tli'-iT  s-  *  hi  uriw-i  the  experienuv  of  IiqjI 
V.tt  hi,  aod  tbe  Kmgitig  r«»  aacul  it  «ml 
t :..-  ul.-sjre  lor  a  freer  life.  As  tbe  ae- 
1,'iiMiio,,  of  Edcux  piSKi^d,  thr*  man  comes 
t  •    m*|    for  liimtM-lf  :in    uttalnuble   l.i.id.   Hnd 

IliMttu     |KffM-MaUn     iileal   Of     tbe     iS-xUnble         Jle 
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)i\s  by  iiuagiiiHtiiiii  in  tbeouu  or  the  other, 
uml  Hit*  from  thvuueto  the  other.  Tbe  ne- 
ii-*dti»«  «»i"  life  dn»K  t»»*i  l*»*  into  the  former, 
I  nt  be  i'si.*ajK'S  for  relief  gWdlv  into  tbe  latter. 
In  any  ideal  of  a  fn*- r  or  larger  life,  the  pbys- 
ji-Hl  wan  vleiiK-ut  nwvcr  inis***!.  Even  for  tbe 
) -biiovii/lifi.  the  perfeit  ltf«»  is  still  a  physical 
Iif<'.  llecuiiiiot  MtiiiiH'ipute  hiiusvlf  in  miag- 
l:mli«ui.  or  even  by  iib-tract  thinking,  from 
ihf  ui.iv.t-.'*.  Tim  pliysicul  universe  he  miii- 
...t   think,  luen.  m   oilur  thou    real,  or  os  on 

•  )■  un-nt  "f  n-y:nli"i.c  reality.  From  thie  it 
l'>llm.>  Unit  i'Vitv  i'l-al  of  tin- i>-rfit-t  life  in- 
i  Jh  1.-,  h-  on- of  its  i-l.-Mients  pliVftfeul  perfec- 
i  ....  1 1 •-<  -1'jjh  1  "<  i-mll  Ijiiii ji'ioti<  i-;nn)i<'i|)fttfon 

the  desire  for  a  freer  life.  As  tbe  ac- 
r.uisiTion  of  ideas  proceed,  the  man  comes 
ti  set  for  hinuself  hu  attainable  ideal,  and 
hlso  to  possess  an  ideal  of  the  <iesiroble.  He 
lives  lij- imagination  in  tbe  one  or  the  other, 
und  flits  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tbe  ne- 
cessities of  life  drag  bini  back  into  the  former, 
but  he  escapes  for  relief  gladly  into  the  latu-r. 
In  any  ideal  of  a  freer  or  larger  life,  the  phys- 
ical is  an  element  never  missed.  Even  for  tbe 
vbilosnpher,  the  perfect  life  is  still  a  physical 
life.  Hecauuut  emancipate  himself  in  imag- 
ination, or  even  by  abstract  thinking,  from 
the  universe.  The  physical  universe  he  can- 
not think,  then,  ns  otber  tbau  real,  or  as  on 
element  of  a  synthetic  reality.  From  this  it 
Jullows  that  every  ideal  of  tbe  perfect  life  in- 
cludes, as  one  of  its  elements,  physical  perfec- 
t  ion.  freedom  from  all  limitations,  emancipation 
from  all  restraints.  Intellectual  jierfection  or 
moral  infection  may  enter  into  the  ideals  of 
home,  but  that  of  physical  perfection  is  never 
missed.  No  one  ot  the^e  ideals  is  absolute,  and 
tbe  tine  first  principle  must  be  a  synthesis  of 
the  three  in  right  relation.  Imagination  is  to 
l>e  distinguished  from  fantasy  the  involun- 
tary dreaming  of  tbe  soul,  or  from  fancy,  its 
voluntary  sport  among  images.  It  is  the 
toul,  in  its  full  intensive  force,  propelling  itself 
into  the  idea,  or  living  in  tbe  ideal  Its  nutive 
strength  is  fixed,  and  it  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished,  though  experience 
way  determine  tbe  arena  of  its  activity.  The 
miser  may  be  ir.ioginHtive  as  well  os  the  poet. 
To  make  the  artist,  other  faculties  are  needed. 

There  is  a  correspondence.  Dr.  Kedney  con- 
cluded, between  nature  and  the  soul,  then, 
which  miibt  be  traced  at  tbo  first  glance,  and 
ht  tbe  latest  glance  for  some  nature  seems  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  necessity.  But  a 
second  look  finds  tokeas  of  freedom.  Her  mast 
welcome  use  is  to  furnish  reflections  of  human 
freedom.  And  she  could  not  do  this  were  she 
— «.  «iim»  fitas.  it,  is  me  soul's  abiding  feeling 
that  her  communion  ought  to  be  *.vitn  nature 
as  free  and  fluent,  and  not  as  fixed  and  frozen  ; 
that  she  should  triumph  over  nature,  and  not 
be  crushed  beneath  her  Juggernaut  wheels. 
Tbe  coalescence  between  the  soul's  freedom 
und  nature's  freedom  is  the  condition  for  the 
emotion  of  the  beautiful ;  and  she  furnishes 
constant  hints  of  this  correspondence,  not  only 
in  her  svrubols  of  physical  freedom  and  per- 
fection, "but  in  those  of  intellectual  end  moral 
perfection.  t  These  aix*  tbe  three  aspects  of 
man's  environment,  and  when  set  in  right  re- 
littion  lieeome  the  last  possible  form  of  the 
Ideal,  wiiich  may  be  called  absolute  perfection. 
Tbe  immediate  inquiry  and  tbe  topic  of  the 
next  lecture  will  be  the  correspondence  be- 
tween nature  and  tbe  "  Soul's  Ideal  of  Physi- 
cal Perfection."  In  hiR  tiro  remaining  lectures 
io  will  treat  of  "  Intellectual  ana  Moral 
Beauty"  and  "  The  Emotion  of  the  Sublime." 

Yesterday  morning  the  session  was  one  of 
remarkable  interest  Mr.  Alcott  was  to  lec- 
ture upon  "  Mysticism,"  his  special  subject  be- 
ing Tauler  and  Eckart.  This  gave  him  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  field,  and  after  tbe  old  Middle 
Age  mystics  had  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
Mr.  Alcott's  eves  began  to  sparkle,  and  the 
knowing  ones  knew  that  sometning  worth  lis- 
tening to  was  coming.  It  did  come,  and  Mr. 
Aicott  was  not  only  zX  his  best,  but  surprised 
even  bis  friends  with  tbe  richness  and  depth  of 
his  renjuirks.  Ho  never  lectures.  He  talks, 
und  ta|ks  Lest  when  there  is  a  gentle  and  con- 
t  <euiiil  comjiany  present,  some  of  whom  are 

*  eager  to  ark  questions  or  advance  their 
v/wn  thought.  The  company  yesterday  suited 
iiim,  and  the  topic  was  one  where  he  is  i*ecul- 
iuily  at  home.  It  gave  him  scope,  and  covered 
|Mihits  which  he  hod  often  thought  of  before, 
and  the  thoughts  uttered  by  hiin  were  above 
und  beyond  uiiythingbe  bos  yet  said  during 
the  present  session.  The  lecture  assumed  the 
form  of  a  conversation,  and  was  as  near  as 
■liy  approach  can  be  made  in  these  days  to  the 
:-")ebrHt<-d  Concord  conversations  of  40  years 
ago.  when  Margaret  Fuller  was  oueen  of  the 
hour.  rCcurlv  all  tbe  teachers  of  tbe  school 
hud  a  share  in  tbe  talk,  but  Mr.  Alcott  was 
lir.-t,  foremost,  and  best,  though  Dr.  Harris 
j!BYe  an  ndmirable  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion <if  the  <  iiriimn  mystieum  to  the  luter  Uer- 
Uann  philosophy. 

Last  evening  "the  Rev.  W.  H.  Chanufug  pave 
im  interesting  exposition  of  "True  Buddhism," 
which  bejiretaeed  by  much  comment  upon  the 
fcuccv<»  and  influence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's 
"Light  of  Asia."  Mr.  Cbanning  thinks 
that  there  u>  a  remarkable  tendency  to- 
day to  give  the  great  ethnic  re- 
ligions their  true  importance,  and  his  account 
ot  bnddha  and  Buddbiun,  though  containing 
nothing  essentially  new,  waa  a  hopeful  state- 
niHiit  of  the  )M-nr  approach  of  thi*  sulnt  in  bis 
lifi-and  tcuchmrs  to  the  life  and  teachings  of 
the  Founder  of  ChrMicnity.  The  largest  nu- 
•1  i-iiris  vet  wHihi-red  iu  Concord  ot  tended  his 


closing  lectures  last  evening  and  this  morning. 
Mr.  Channing's  last  lecture  was  devofcxi  to 
"  Modern  Pessimism  as  the  Opposite  of  Optim- 
ism," and  was  intended  to  snow  how  Chris- 
tian optimism  may  gain  the  victory  over 
agnostic  pessimism."  Optimism  has  cropped 
out  in  all  the  historical  religions  of  the  hu- 
man ruce;  pessimism  is  the  accident  of  life. 
Even  llemcbtus  and  Demoerltus  took  cheerful 
views  of  human  destiny,  though  commonly 
raided  ns  pessimistic  winters.  The  end  and 
nimof  every  Government  tbe  world  has  known 
has  been  optimistic.  Society,  literature,  expe- 
rience have  gone  in  the  same  direction.  All 
tbe  peat  leaders  of  thought  from  JEschylua 
to  Emerson  have  been  optimists.  All  the 
pessimistic  writiugs  of  tbe  nineteenth  century 
are  morbid  growths  of  the  arrested  develop- 
ment of  Christendom.  Mr.  Channing  dealt 
sharply  with  the  "swamp"  philosophy  of 
bc.hopenbnuer  and  Hartmann,  and  claimed  that 
each  of  tbem.in  reducing  his  philosophy  to  prac- 
tice, becomes  an  optimist.  Schopenhauer  de- 
rived bis  pessimism  from  Buddhism.  He  was 
a  devoted  student  of  the  "Theologica  G^r- 
manica,"  and  held  himself  to  be  the  first  one 
for  500  years  who  had  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
its  author.  Mr.  Channing  declared  that  this 
was  not  the  natural  act  of  a  pessimist  Again 
he  traced  in  Hartmann's  home-life  nothing  of 
bis  written  pessimism,  which,  in  fact,  was  only 
speculative  teaching,  and  expressed  tbe  bebef 
that  the  next  turn  In  his  philosophy  would  be 
the  statement  that  the  real  development  of  life 
in  the  world  comes  through  the  incarnation  of 
tbe  Godhead.  The  central  principle  of  Cbris- 
tinn  optimism,  in  Mr.  Channing's  view,  is  the 
ascent  of  love,  joy,  and  blessedness  over  the 
existing  evil  of  the  world.  If  God,  through 
the  good,  longs  to  save  men  from  evil, 
who  is  the  supreme  sufferer?  Divine  love 
has  to  rise  over  this  fact  through  the 
suffering  of  the  Divine  Son.  Here  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  good  overcoming  evil,  and  In 
the  advance  of  the  world  tbe  good  is  constant- 
ly growing.  The  history  of  man  is  the  record 
of  martyrdom  for  tbe  sake  of  the  All-Good. 
It  is  the  giving  of  life  away  in  order  to  gain 
the  higher  peace.  All  of  Mr.  Channing's  pre- 
vious lectures  have  been  two  hours  in  length, 
but  this  morning  his  discourse  was  written 
and  fell  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  abundant  conversation,  which 
was  quickly  improved  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr. 
Jones,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Itedney,  and  others. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  present,  and  sat  directly 
under  Mr.  French's  bust  of  tbe  Concord  phi- 
losopher, the  gift  to  the  school  during  the  week 
from  tbe  sculptor  himself.  It  gave  the  audi- 
ence an  unexpected  opportunity  of.  comparing 
tbe  bust  with  tbe  original— a  comparison 
which  convinces  one  that  Mr.  French  has 
caught  Mr.  Emerson's  expression  with  won- 
derful accuracy. 


THE  CONCORD  ATHENIANS 

INCBEA8I27Q     ZNTERSST   IN     TEB 
SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  AUDIENCES  OROWTSO  IN  WCMBERS'  AKD 
CHAJU.CTER — DK.  HARRIS'S  SPECULA- 
TIVE TEACHINGS — MR.  6NIDEE>  XXTEA*  ; 
PRETATIONS   OP   SHAKESPEARE. 

Concord,  Ma#s.,  July  26.— In  entering 
upon  Its  third  week,  the  School  of  Philosophy ; 
has  reached  a  point  of  success  which  is  not' 
only  gratifying  to  its  managers,  but  speaks 
well  for  a  wide-spread  If  not  general  Interest 
in  purely  philosophical  studies.  The  audiences 
have  steadily  grown  in  character  and  numbers 
from  the  beginning,  and  now  the  chapel  is 
nearly  filled  st  the  daily  sections.  Tbe  men- 
are  coming  m  more  frequently,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  civil  or  professional  lifa 
are  arrangtng  to  spend  a  few  days  in  attend* 
ance  upon  the  lectures  during  the  sea^ion. 
For  the  latter  half  of  last  week  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Snider  chiefly  appeared 
before  the  school.  Dr.  Harris  giving  two  im- 
portant lectures  on  "  Immortality  "  end  "  Re- 
ligion "  as  viewed  from  a  philosophical  stand 
point,  and  Mr.  Snider  finishing  what  he  had  to 
|ay  about  his  system  of  interpreting  the  Shake- 
ipearean  drama.  Without  any  disparagement 
jo  others,  It  must  be  confessed  that  both  ther« 
pen  have  attracted  unusual  and  deserved  rjb 
Mention.  Last  year  Dr.  Hairla  was  a  new  dad 
and  in  poor  health,  but  tbe  very  fact  that  hi 
was  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  on  the  reUiaoni 
between  philosophy  and  religion  attn*ctoc 
pupils  the  dlstanoe  of  half  a  oondnenl 
to  bear  what  he  had  to  say  from 
the  Hegelian  .point  of  view.  ThJf 
year,  having  resicrned  his  position  at  the  hea^ 
of  the  public  schooEe  of  fit.  Louis  and  Ijecomj 
a  resident  of  Concord,  he  Is  at  bis  best,  axil 
hU  lectures,  given,  wiui  but  one  exception,  ex, 
tempore,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  clpn 
reasoning  and  breadth  of  view.  They  hxvjl 
made  a  definite  mark  upon  tbe  school  as  ovA 
nsl  intorpmtatatlonfl  of  the  problems  of  li>j 
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YtMcntojft  tvcftjiifT"-.-.!^  (ifllie  C-tueortl  School 
uf  ]iiili*n|«>  wTStiinarkeil  by  an  cxcceliuely  Inter, 
cstiiig  fcolnre,  net  yet  seen  (tinonfi  thi-  yeir*>  phil- 
o^oplieir.  Vi'Iiilo  flir  lecture*  b;nr  berciofore  licc:i 
for  the  iviwl  part  elalwmie.  crnriite  production*.  >l 
nnmimfl  for  Mr.  John  Albev  lo  five  a  rertfal, 
]i]e:i*ing  diversion  in  a  departure  from  t lie  ordiii.irv 
routine,  while  tiis  work  was  schotarh  witlisil. 

Mr.  Albteeairictlhi-ondicnce  alonji  u  hcaiuifu] 
r<ntli.  nud  «)itl  tills  by  a  conversation  rt>|irc*?iitcil  ,i- 
takiugplace  at  Concord  ittclt  bclvvcen  ;ui  v  •ii*ifm\\ 
]><>et  and  a  irftihisojiHer. 

Sir.  Albce  is  a  pciitlcimin  of  nniisna)  cnlture.  and 
it  needs  no  treat  prophetic  gift  to  f»ro-i»  that  aiiotli- 
er  ye:;r  he  will  be  heard  oftcner  in  ihe  ''oncorl 
School,  lie  is  a  resident  of  Xewenstlc,  N.  H«  and 
a  wriln  ot  ability.  He  contributed  an  nrticlc  in 
the  very  tirr»t  volume  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Tbe  lecturer's  topic  w;u)  "I-itcrary  Art."  He  tlm- 
introduced  the  Conversation:  the  scene  of  the  Con 
vernation  is  the  margin  ot  the  Concord  river:  the 
the  tiuic.  a  stnmnor.  not  long  past,  and  the  speakers 
llirce,  an  orihi,  n  jtvvt  and  :>  jthtiosottfitr.  The->e 
tl'tcc  ytwuphi  the-  cotiutry  together,  went  to  the 
taiiiC  .'i-hool,  acmlcmy.  and  Ihinlly  college,  inuint.iin- 
Ing  their  fricudeliin  then  and  subsequently  unbroken. 
For,  npon  entering  life  they  bad  followed  din'creiit 
vocations,  painting)  tearhiup  and  fanning:  and 
no  one  of  theui  had  as  yet  hecour  -o  celebra- 
ted or  iiro.ajieroas  a-*  to  make  hiin  forgetful 
of  the  otliei.  Ahno?t  in  their  Iwyliood.  lliej"  had 
ijiai.il  something,  hut  luili^tinctly.  of  a  uew 
movement  In  thought  and  philosophy,  of  whk'h  they 
came  o*  college  to  know  more  fully.  Hut  nev«*r  bail 
they  visited  the  fe;;t  <if  the  new  Ideas  until  the  pres- 
ent lime;  when,  iu  a  summer  Viicuiion,  they  »uake 
together  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord;  and  having  *eeu 
the  fanHiii"  men  and  inonumentc  of  the  tuwn,  they 
come  in  the  afternoon  to  the  hank  of  tiie  river. 
There,  near  the  old  bridge,  mider  tlw  pleasant  shady 
trees,  they  ctt  down  and  fall  into  tbe  cunverutiob 
which  I,  happening  to  lie  the  guesl  of  one  of  them  in 
hie  own  home.— wliiim  it  Wrts  awkward  to  leave  1k*- 
hiud,  ana  scarcely  less  w>  lo  lake,  having  none  of 
their  a^ociatiuns  or  curiosity,— likened  to  in  eilence, 
have  remembered  for  a  long  time,  and  now  (itlcmpt 
to  relate. 

Artist— At  length  we  have  wen  the  place  about 
which  iwcntj  years  ago  we  used  to  sjicak  und  think 
fo  much.  You  remember  ut  the  country  academv. 
wurrc  we  thi'ii  were,  what  a  faint  but  "awakening 
breeze  was  wafted  from  the  Concord  plain  to  w. 
Our  free  minds,  or  rather  blank,  were  excited  by  the 
little  we  could  hear  oi  rend  of  the  new  intellectual 
activity.  And  oiten  we  talked  of  ;i  pilgrimage  to 
drink  at  the  fountain  and  hear  with  our  own  ears  the 
oracle*.  But  the  distance  seemed  immense,  although 
July  a  good  d»y'«  wulk.  We  never  adventured  Into 
he  longed-for  laud,  but  it  remained  a  fruitful 
mage. 

Feet— We  who  were  horn  ou  ihe  other  >itic  of  the 
Concord  water-shed  have  liceu  compelled  to  wander 
iy  ;i  more  eircultous  ruule  to  rhilo^opliy  and 
Poetry  limn  those  to  whom  this  region  is  native. 
Fioin'  village  lo  Milage,  first  its  gchoolhovs, 
then  as  winter  ychooliiiastrr*  along  the  margin 
of  the  Chillies  we  eiiUm  nearer  to  itn  niont'i  and  the 
seats  of  culture,  finally  lauding  nnd  ftuving  too  long 
at  Cambndgc,  vainly  homing  to  realize  the  mual 
dreaimi  of  early  youth.  Jtnt,  ascending  the  neigh- 
l>oring  river,  we  tound  at  last  the  <iiscit>Vlne  an<l  light 
we  lino  been  in  ardent  pilgriinageaud  jpprentir-e-hip 
for,  very  nciir  the  point  ofonr  departure-  We  knew' 
no  other  than  the  common  highway,  nt  tir*t,  uf  our 
fatheis  und  uclgbliora;  nod  die  highwuy  i«  in'-i  us 
long  o>  yon  only  want  what  is  upon  it. 

Artist— You  well  |H.rtmy  onr  vouthful.  strenuou- 
duya.  Pomantie  they  well  might  be  called,  hut  we 
escaped  the  sentimental,  lor  we  had  nothing  to  Uo 
with  the  oUkts'k. 

Poet— That  was  our  good  fortune,  since  that  would 
have  drawn  us  Inevitnblv  into  the  world;  and  it  i* 
better  for  youth  to  remain  In  the  chadO. 

Arll>t— Yes,  we  were  alnuwt  tooxdter  and  reeln*e. 
Our  liiniun  Mood,  which  ha>  j|wa\- .lodged  onr 
movement-,  would  huve  tven  iinprove-J  and  acceler- 
ated bv  wine  and  women;  hut  we  did  till  onr?elvrs 
w  uli  the  tfiml  prrscrd>ed  ^timulnul,  s<mg. 

Poet— Doubly  foituuate!  That  hahil  contracted  in 
\outli  never  lenveMis  Hie  other-  mnv  satiate  mrl 
vrarv;  or,  if  thev  reniutn.  remain  to  our  ca«t.  How 
ngreeal'lenrcnll  tho-e  trifien  we  limk  Kick  noon! 
Other*  may  priie  u*  tor  more  m.iTure  aclntr vement*; 
trt  prize  «ur*>elvw  most  Tor  Mndinn  the  jwlh-.  that  le«l 
to  theai.  I  hove  trletl  tos«j  the  same  thing  iu  verse; 
shall  I  repeat  it  to  you? 

A'ti-t—  (>l  coillve;  1  kii'v  by  'jour  manner  yon 
wrre coining  to  what  you  supposed  wa-  a  good  thing. 
W  lot  n  piiv  urti-t-  •-annul  capture  unaware*  u  >ps- 
talcr,  but  must  give  them  a  chuuee  lo  (ir.-pure  Iin-ir 
lilllc  -el  i»)ieecbes!     Mm  read. 

Poet  —  I  wa<  thinking,  not  s>  much  of  the  p/fie-*— 
which  yon  ulway>  done  to  paint  Hr>l— a-  of  tie 
r/ei.Mi>niat  issaht  lo  inhabit  here;  and  fimu  what 
wicreeeume  lire  vulor  und  love  ot  lieeiloui  <*liuwn 
lit,  iIhii-c  aucii'iil  men  who  once  lived  heie  sueli  lowl\ 
livif.  nut)  ut  tomier  bridge  lunzhr  m»  hruvelv;  and 
how  a  wti-  that  our  golden  ugeof  literature  fullowoil 
KMili,— as  h««  u-ually  liupueiivd  among  all  most  (*- 
uuai-  nation — aller  wnoegreal  r-Iruggltl  fur  lr  t-lom. 

I'hlh-opher-l  think  the  "mhmle  man"  M plain* 
il.  l.ouk  i.i  his  lace!  The  sculptor  ha-  made  him  an 
Idiiilht,  a  poet.  And  *uch  he  tm  at  heart,  but  of  a 
new  type.  For  he  wislietl  to  experiment  In  a  new 
worm,  without  traditions.  And  he  wa*  willing  lo 
begiu  tirsi  with  Nature.  But  Ilia (tettemlaUta,  living 
In  peiiee  no. I  coin  ton,  have  carried  on  The  rime  aluu 
Into  a  world  of  l.leus,— whither,  Indeed,  all  real 
force  teiirts  from  the  tMajruuuug. 

Aiii't —  .  .  I  with  too  poet*  and  phltosmi&Bri 
A  NEW  FEATURE  INTRODUCED  would  into  Invent  .onuWg  new.  You  hive 'rre" 
_____  doin,  which  yoo  iLlnk  e**eiititil,  though  I  do  not,  and 

yon  hare  a  larHer  audlenco  than  ever  before. 

l'oet  -larger  It  mav  be,  hut  uot  no  Felect.  And  the 
nio.lem  audience  all  write*  ttwlf.  Oar  arniTttail 
ofttceiw,  The  standard*  are  rarlou*.  ooiuloni  cou- 
flictina;  and  yoo  arc  cxpoxd  on  all  *lde»  to  a  oiulti- 
tmle  that  hellere*  n-i-lf  to  know  yoar  own  uadna*  ** 
wellas\ondoyouiae)ti  any  'prentice hand  can  write 
ti  cntlqne,  and  make  or  uur  vour  fortnoe  for  the  mo- 
ment.    1  uniln  -loud  >lllton >  regrets   that   ho  wrote 


and  as  luminous  statements  of  great  priur 
pice.     His    last    lecture,    given    on     8atur.i->  j 
morning,  was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  of  tbe  eerri 
on  *'  Speculative  r*buosophy,"  and  inciudqd, 
general  terms,    a  statement    of    his   n  Lu,noi  ■ 
position.       In     his     view     the     threa«i     ( 
spiritual     life     runs     alike      through,     ar ' 
philosophy,      and       rellgtoo,      and      reacht 
its  culmination  in  the  reconciliation  of  religlc 
and  science.   His  aim  was  to  show  the  essentu 
harmony  of  all  highest   thinking,   no  mart' 
what  might  be  the  subject  of  thou*ght     Hi 
torically.   abstract    personality    becomes  coi 
crete  in  the  Christian   doctrine  of  the  incaro 
tion.     The  principle  of  incarnation  impUes  L 
dependent  existence  of  what  is  the  samo  i 
substance.     There    is  here  no  longer  a  neg,  i 
tion  of  the  finite,  as  in  tbe  Oriental  religion! 
but  a  joyful  recognition  of  it  as  the  princip| 
of  resurrection  and  return  to  tbe  divine.    Ev« 
since  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in  human  it?; 
the  deepest  idea  is  that  of  the  developmeaj 
of    dependent    elements    or  individuals    inT 
independent    reflections  of  the  highest  pria 
ctple.     Toward   the  ultimate   and    complet 
reconciliation  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  thJ 
finite  with  absolute  will  and  reason  the  tides 
of   the   modern   world     tend    inward.      Tb> 
principle  of  tbe  Christian  religion  demands  tbt 
Id  dependent  realization  of  its  own  doctrine  op 
tbe  part  of  all  other  forms  of  existence,  as  thi 
condition  of  their  ownlfree  and  separate  exist 
ence.     The  manifest  way  of  Providence  hi  tb] 
world  is  to  precluitute  the  conflict  of  religiof 
and  aclence,  and  to  achieve  the  deepest  ani 
final  recon  cilia  tion.     This,  in  a  few  words,  hat 
been     tbe     utmost     reach     and     scope      <ti 
Dr.      Harris's     speculative     teachings.      H| 
object    has    been     to    reach    the    position    o> 
tbe  Christian   theist  along  the    lines   of    tb)i 
philosophical  reason,  and  show  how.  step  1* 
step,  one  may  ascena  to  tbe  heights  of  the  Ij 
vine  reason  in  tbe  world  of  conscious  life.     £ 
holds  that  there  is  fundamental  agreement 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy ;  that  they  co 
tain,  in  a  form  addressed  to  the  intellect,  tl 
same  content  that  is  addressed  to  the  heart 
religion  or  to  tbe  sense- perception  in  art.     Tl 
same  content  is  wrought  out  in  our  institutio 
uf  civilization.    Thus   it  is  that  what  is  tnor 
fto  be  universal  and  necessary  in  the  abstrn 
regions  of  pure  thought  is  also  the  logical  co 
dition  of  all  that  exists. 

Mr.  Snider  is  a  younger  man  than  Dr.  Ha* 
ris,  but  has  been  trained  in  essentially  tbf 
same  philosophical  school,  and  learned  to  t-h'nl 
along  very  much  the  same  lines;  but  thi 
strength  which  tbe  one  has  given  to  pure  philos 
ophy  the  other  has  bestowed  upon  the  indui 
1  tive  study  of  the  Shakespearean  drama.  E 
lectures — five  In  number — have  unfolded. 
brief,  his  system  of  interpreting  6hakespaaxf 
and  have  given  those  who  heard  them  a  uev 
conception  of  the  great  dramatist's  grasp  o 
tbe  world's  life.  He  has  entered  into  th 
Shakespearean  world  and  tried  to  look  at  th 
drama  of  life  from  his  point  of  view.  He  be 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  plan  by  whic 
Sbakespeare  proceeded,  and  to  analyze  the  m< 
tive  of  the  plays  from  the  basis  or  this  puu 
Such  a  method  of  interpretation,  though  int 
timated,  and  almost  begun,  by  Goethe,  has  ncvei 
been  developed  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Bolder! 
and  was  discovered  by  him  only  after  aaarchl 
ing  study,  in  and  out  of  the  class-room,  cor/f 
tinued  through  some  aeven  of  the  beat  ymvp 
of  his  Ufa  He  studied  play  after  play,  until 
be  caught  toe  beginnings  ol  tbe  existence  o*  a 
plan  in  both  the  legendary  and  historical 
plays*  then  ha  went  still  further,  and  looked 
at  this  plan  as  it  reached  out  to  the 
great  confllcti  of  life  in  tbe  real  dieuna, 
and  *  as  it  included  also  tbe  rframa 
of  tb*  ideal  world.  In  this  way  he  flnalry  saw 
the  ethical  world  of  Shakespeare,  as  it  were, 
with  8hakespeare's  eyes,  and  then  began  the 
constructive  synthesis  of  th*  plays,  the  group- 
ing of  them  around  the  central  point  or  start 
In  tbe  poet's  mind,  until  be  had  aeftaloped  the 
system  of  th*  dramas  and  ascertained  both  bv 
uialyais  and  synthesis  toat  he  wm  right  In  bfs 
inductions.  If  one  dares  not  go  with  Mr. 
Snider  fully  In  all  that  he  says,  tt  must,  never- 
theless, be  confessed  that  SbsAearpears's  plays 
frain  immensely  in  meaning  by  his  interpret*-] 
tion  of  their  content,  and  that  no  one  can  here-, 
after  afford  to  study  BbaJceapear*  without  also 
reading  carefully  Mr.  Bnider's  two  volumes, 
published  by  G.  "1  Jones  A  Co.,  of  St.  bonis., 
on  the  "  Sywtem  of  BhaJwspeare's  r>r**ma*7TT 
He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  mastar  to  tha 
higher  criticism,  and  Is  «tUTat  th*  i*-*  whan 
the  creativa  impulae  of  youtt  is  not  ovsrbal- 
anosdlby  the  Judicial ^«t  p!jSST*iS**Ul,rt- 
Mr.  Sadder  was  only  tn  his  thirty-sixth  year 
when  his  book  appaarad,  and  is  still  on  th*' 
bright  side  of  4a 
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certain  of  his  work*  in  the  vernacular.  There  ought 
to  be  a  special  vehicle  of  corurunDicatioo  between 
those  who  are  Interested  id  the  highest  snhjects. 

Artist— Perhaps  there  in.  I  have  heard  of  several 
volume*  nobody  could  read  but  the  writer  and  hi* 
follower*.  However,  the  path  of  the  writer  i*  Dlaiuer 
than  that  of  the  painter.  We  mu«  not  imitate,  and 
the  conventional  snhjecls  are  outworn.  Litdc  h  left 
iu  Nature  to  depict.     .    . 

■\Ve  must  paint,  too,  what  people  are  alretuh-  Inter- 
ested In;  mid  almosl  all  now  imbibe  their  higher  in- 
tellectual interest*  through  literature.  All  we  can 
do,  therefore,  i-  lo  stop  at  some  f  anions  place,  enlarge 
on  or  particularize  It,  and  at  best  lie  humble  inter-. 
preterm  to  our  ma » ten;  noldinn  a  candle  to  the  »> 
iccts  over  which  their  fall  rnn'bas  once  passeJ.  Tim 

^Xii&SlWW&HJAv&Wi&'lMh  Saucier.  Us   selfishness,  its  triviality,  its 

H^  lea.liun  wiiii  tbe  eve.  msMon  for  rll'play.  iis  self-couscionsness,  i's 

l'oet—  \  our  grierance  noonils  mtipiclonlT  penon.il.  paj*"'i|  icrui  jiidj, 

Tnke  c:ire  not  lo  generalise  from  anvtbiog  vou  vour-  roiruntion  aod   its  injustice,     tilth   tier  es- 
.elf  Lave  *nflr-re<l.    The  workt  linm'eiliau-l\   deter-ts  .  .     ,.,„„„  i    i,„.    iniotx    L-nmilnil"?  nf 

the  lone  ot  the  nn»u««,fnl,  and  it  , lou*  to  linen  jjciicnct  m  life  and   bc-i    laijc   koou  I0il„e  01 

only  to  the  more  fortunate.    But  1  know  what   vou  tire  world    tbe found    DO   difficulty  ill    laying 

S&S&^SJ^SS^AV^Srim  lier  Land  upon   Illustrations  more  or  less  ap- 

nsssissxisss^mt^at^w.  p"""1^  "hic"  wve<i,  bot" ,o  p0"" t,,e 

want  subjects  people  believe  in;  call  it  mythology,  ckm.i1  ami  adoin  lite  lale. 

or  what  yon  plca«e.    Wc  want  reward-,    . '.    .for  l>,,i,bllo«-S  ttieic  is  an  elciUCUt   of    trull)  iu 

who  can  sing  without  admiration.?  Kven  philosophers  */u«ui«.-a  men.  ■»                                 ... 

ot  a?  harsh  and  crabbed a»  their  philosophy,  all  lb i^-     Many   men   and   women  Willi   tbe 


The  exerct&es  at  ibe  Concord  School  of 
.Philosophy  wrie  eullveoed  yesterday  by  a 
lecture  fiom  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on  some 
Of  Hie  phases  of.  "Modem  Society."  Mrs. 
Howe  bas  seen  as  raucb  as  most  women  bave 
S»en  of  ibe  best  society,— not  speaking  to  Ibe 
conveLtional  sense;  but  yesterday  its  darker 
and  leas-t  hopeful  aspects  chiefly  engaged  ber 
■tteiill'ii-     Sbe  dwelt  upon   its  mercenary 


are 

Some  o'  the  elder  one*  were  poet?,  and  i 
lover*.  UDd  onlv  distinguished  from  o'her  men  by 
llieir  immense  fondness  foi  flattery.  Formerly,  wh 
alone  studied  philosophy:  bot  now,  a*  many  irom-ni. 
In  cnnsctjiicuce,  Die  philosophers  are  twice  as  o&ppr, 
and  put  all  the  more: mid  into  their  ropes.  For  uiy 
port  I  never  uow  talk  with  ladies  over  twenty  year* 
ot  age.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  you  hear  •onJetliing 
light,  uml  tit  to  unbeod  the  mind  with;  later,  all  is 
pat  helical  or  ethical:  nothing  less  than  space  and 
time,  immortality  and  self-dtferniiuation.  or,  at  the 
very  lead,  schemes  of  philanthropy  nre  reckon**]  not 
frivolous. 

Poet— Will  the  philosopher  defend  himself,  or  call 
upon  his  friends'.'  * 

J'Llk-nnber— It  is  easv  for  eitlier.  I  admit  we  are 
men.  We  pass  through  common  experiences  but, 
unlike  some,  we  do  not  stick  fast  in  them.  .  .  . 
There  ii»  notiilng  for  us  who  speculate  but  to  go  for- 
ward Ed  search  of  pure  iear>un  and  final  cause?.  We 
know  Hey  are  unattainable,  but  not  unapproach- 
able. .  .  The  truth  for  which  we  are  in  search  id 
progressive,  and  bas  few  or  no  burden?  to  carry,  and 
need-  not  to  rest.  We  leave  experience  behind;  we 
are  not  listening  for  plaudits,  ami  wc  follow  hamhte 
employments  forthesnkeof  independence.  Wedonot 
mistake  our  souicwhsl  fixed  and  arbitrary  noniencla- 
tnre  for  thecircle  in  which  you  charge  us  with  moving. 
We  have  too  much  neglected  tbe  proprieties  and  ele- 
gancies <■(  language,  intent  on  what  we  thought  more 
important.  .  .  No  doubt  onr  tciuluine  followers, 
with  (heir  more  rapid  insight,  lave  seen  uuder  our 
awkward  speech  and  earnest  design;  and  we  take 
their  Interest,  net  ai  flattery  of  ourselves,  hut  hom- 
age, in  common  with  os,  for  noble  studies.  Tbo*e 
woo  respect  the  aame  thing-  must  ucces.*arilv  respect 
each  other. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  whv  men  have  never 
yet  propounded  nor  reaebed  nn  adequate  or  perma- 
nent philosophical  system,  ha*  been  because  few 
women  have  bad  any  interest  or  -hare  fn  that  pur- 
suit. .  .  .  Why.  if  men  and  womeu  mn-t  be 
united  iu  everything  else  pfifectlv  to  complete  their 
several  destinies,  is  It  not  likely  that  such  stu'lies  as 


acce 
pro  iv 


of  foilune  have  disappointed  tbe 
e  of  their  cbivaiioiis  and  inspiring 
youth.  Many  who  tet  out  fur  a  high 
flul  i  have  been  content  with  the 
niofct  ihsrailins  service.  Dlfhonest  men 
lmc  hire  and  thcie  won  most 
Ubiiuutfd  social  success;  aud  butterflies, 
tluoujth  some  adventitious  clrcunnUMices, 
have  Dime  red  for  a  day  iu  places  of  distinc- 
tion tit  for  biids  of  paradise.  Tbe  posses 
sion  ot  money,  especially  the  sudden  posses- 
sion of  it,  has  played  the  most  mischievous 
tiichs  with  all  sorts  of  people.  Yet  in  every 
n*alk  and  avenue  of  social  life,  except  tbat 
xjbicb  is  giren  over  to  tbe  irredeemably  bad, 
there  aie  ttiil  found  in  full  force  all  the 
antique  virtues  of  simplicity,  modesty,  puri- 
ty, truthfulness,  magnanimity,  patience  and 
honor.  Mrs.  Howe  herself  has  seen  them 
all;  and  she  would  need  to  change  ber  point 
of  view  but  very  little  to  enable  her  to  see 
them  again. 

S be  did  not,  however,  confine  herself  to 
geueialiiie?.  Money,  she  said,  had  in  the 
last  twenty  yeais  wiped  out  all  tbe  old 
3audmaiks.  It  had  convened  the  brigand 
ai  d  the  lobber  into  social  saints.  It  bribes 
the  court  and  the  pulpit,  and  buys  the  press. 
Royalty  bows  to  its  cloak  of  vulgarity  and  in- 
vites it  to  dinner.  Plain  women  hod  it  a 
substitute  for  beauty,  and  buy  husbands  aud 
titles  with  it.  After  this  sweepiofi  indict- 
ment, peihaps  we  ought  not  to  have  been 
suipii-t>l  at  a  specificatinu  like  the  follow- 
ii.fi  :- 

"I  vaid  just  now  tbat  money  could  buy  tbe 
*'jj«  se.  Tbi6  is  sbameltd,  became  tbe  press,  more 
"tbtn  any  other  power,  can  afford  to  be  frank  and 
"tlr-eeie.  .Freedom  is  tbe  very  breath  of  life  In 
"j'fs  oo?hi1f;  yet  is  It  today  largely 'erlaned  bj 
"tbe  enemiei  ot  freedom.  It  was  painful  tome 
"to  see  lately  In  tbe  lioaton  Daily  Advertiser  an 
"editonal  aeience  of  tbe  Jesuits,  in  which  tbey 
"wne  characterized  asa  body  of  mild  mod  learned 
«'ro(D.  chiefly  occupied  witb  tbe  instructim  of 
"youib.  The  wr.ier  might  as  well  have  cbarac- 
"tenxed  a  tiger  as  a  baimless  creature,  Incapable 
tlol  ibe  uie  of  bicarms."    LLaugbter.] 

Never  having  had  occasion  to  defend  the 
Jesuits,  we  were  at  first  much  at  a  toss  to 
know  by  what  accident  Mrs.  Howe  bad  been 
so  singula) ly  misled.  But  on  turning  over 
our  files  it  appeared  that  some  weeks  ago, 
<oujruei  i i Djj  on  tbe  forcible  expulsion  of  tbe 
Fiench  Jesuits  for  their  religious  opinions, 
tl  e  loih  nine  language  was  used  — 

"Our  Atlantic  cities  are  full  of  Jesuits;  but 
"moat  of  tbe*«  are  quiet  men  enraged  in  regular 
"parish  work  or  teaching.  Tbay  are  not  specialty 
■Vouspicuoua  for  uncommon  shrewdness  ores- 
"cfptioDni  learning,  but  modest,  seir-resnectlng 
"and  rabei  bumble  prleau.  In  New  Eoftlaod,at 
••!■  ast,  It  wonld  aonnd  a 'range  to  proclaim  tbat 
From  in-ginning  "to  end,  Mr.  a  ibe*  ahonoded  in  "there  rallglOBlsU  are  the  fleodlib  enemleiof 
clever  lilts  and  doctrine*,  humor  and  irony.  ThU  .  aodely,  and  tbat  tlwy  must  be  •xj|#d.M 
brief  portion  can  but  faintly   represent  tbe    treat  "  * 

afforded  to  those  who  were  so  fortonnte  as  lo  oe        ^\'c   were   speahiDf,  not  for  the  Jesuits,  of 
Tn  wmttvamntatioa  followed.  whom  ai  a  religions  order  we  d»to  not  a 

.  .  very  high  opinion,  hut  lo  the  lntere*»  j/;'1^ 

T5__         aJwa-w+4   r,  «■«  .llelous  liberti  .wblcb  wsc  uios!_-'*  * 

B0Sf    Advertiser     ^^edlntheirp<.rs0D».  r«i..pSMrS.Howe>. 

J„nv     OQ         1880    —^^  quotation  w»i  as  nearly  correct  as  could  bo 
UJ-y     o\J,      J.OOU  expected  lo  quoting  from  memory,   but,  is 

1-wlll  be  6een,  It  was  not  accurate. 
pTbls,  bonever,  is  of  small  conse- 
'fluence.  Tbe  sta'euieut  wbich  ber  mla- 
'(jaotalion    was    inleniled    to    illustrate    is 


ruucU  moie  serious.  Wben  cbarges  of 
ibis  nature — shameful  iudeed  if  they  are 
Vrui! — aie  made  iu  "society,"  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  ask  for  the  evidence.  Now,  we  do 
tot  wish  to  take  tbe  words  in  a  more  literal 
^ense  than  Hrs.  Howe  intended  lo  Rive  them. 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for 
bctorical  elasticity,  tbe  charge  remains  that 
jEonxbody  was  boujht  to  wiite  up  the  Jesuits. 
"Money  buys  the  press"  shamefully  Mrs. 
Jlowe  insists,   and   here  is    an    illustration. 

E'o  be  sure,  the  losic  is  faulty  and  the  illus- 
talion  fails;  but  the  charge  stands.  Tbe 
tvords  have  come  to  haie  a  pretty  definite 
(ueaning.  They  discredit,  and  tbey  ought  to 
discredit,  any  journal  to  which  they  apply. 
Jlrs.  Howe  knows  well  on  what  authority 
Iter  statement  is  made.  Let  us  have  the  evi- 
alcnce.  Call  your  witnesses  into  court. 
When  aod  by  whom  was  tbe  money  offered? 

I 'hen  aud  to  whom  wa»  tbe  money  paid? 
et  the  world  know  on  what  evidence  you 
ave  been  made  to  believe  that  a  journal 
ith  some  stake  In  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Community,  and  some  honorable  traditions 
to  maintain,  under  the  mask  of  pretended 
dUinteiesttdness  is  selling  its  opinions  to 
every  comer. 
I'ossibly  Mrs.  IIowc  did  not   mean  exactly 

(is.  Will  she  permit  us,  then,  to  make  the 
t|iie>l  a  little  broader.  Does  she  know  of 
(ny  journal  or  journalist  of  fair  standing  in 
Iris  country  that  has  been  bought  for  money 
a  advocate  one  set  of  opinions  rather  than 
notber?  If  she  will  present  the  evidence, 
nd  if  it  sustains  her  charge,  we  promise  to 
;  in  her,  and  it  will  go  bard  if,  between  us, 
Ke  do  not  hunt  tbe  offender  dowu. 


1880 

cable  1>T  argument ,— rhe n  cuuie  the  reaction,  through 
bocraten,  who  discovered  a  flnn  ground  lo  the  onl- 
vcrml  and  ncce-v-arv  ideas  of  Ttcason  which  undeihe 
all  thought  a*  it«  logical  condition.  These  Id&is  are 
objective  a*  well  an  subjevtive,  and  do  not  depend 
upou  in\  caprice  in  out  wi^e,  nor  can  they  l>e  dl»- 
nofcri  of  by  ratiocination:  for  all  other  principles  go 
down  tn  the  dialectical  procef %  but  //-e*c  alone  re- 
main linu.  Hence  the  -ophbtlcn)  Ftomlpoint,  as  nrg- 
ntiveand  partial.  roiifuRinc  what  Is  r abjective  and 
relatire  with  wluit  I?  pmitive  nnd  eternal,  in  the 
rutin  re  of  thing?,  \*  i-et  a-ide  for  the  more  couipre- 
iMPi-ive  Insight  of  SociiitCR,  who  announce?  a  con- 
sltnrliTe  Iku-is  once  more, trout  which  bnman  iu*tltu- 
lion>,uionilltv,conY(-i)tioualitv,lawand  religion  may 
l»e  defended 'iigain>t  the  all-de-troying  KiepticiMo  of 
the  former.  Socrolc*  conslderetl  phyrl^  an  u*cle*a 
nnd  unprofitable  tnveftlgntiou,  and  heli»Ted  that  the 
rt ml;  of  Man  wan  the  only  worthy  occupation.  But, 
Iiariiigueeii 

A    rt'PIL  OF  ANAXAG'IRAS 
or  of  ArehcluD-,  ami  having  the  external  weiuhlancc* 
of  I  he  SripliNiical   profes-ion,  AiiRtopliane-*  ni^de  no 
Minplc  Ui  plncc  In  bin  nnmtli  Ihe  nhvi-ical   dot-irlne* 
i-xprc-lv   rcpudiutcil   bv   him:    "Sot   Zeu^,  but  the 
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CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS. 


fbilo>ophT  onght  to  l>e  pursued  conjointly  by  thcin? 
'or  I?  it  not  probable  that  fouie  thing*  are  revealed 
to  women,  of  which  men  inuxt  )*e  ignorant  ami  in 
need?  Our  forefather*  In  the  wood*  of  Germany 
thought  ."o,  and  name<l  it  prescience. 

Artist— Veil!  I  hear  for  the  first  time  from  a  phi- 
losopher language  1  can  understand.  I  wish  vou 
•".iiiri  pot  Kime  of  it  into  your  lecture*.  And,  when 
yon  have  uV."a'red  u  comprehensible  vocabnlary,  why 
not  go  on  and  leatii  .'be  whole  ol  tbe  literary  art? 
I  am  pure  that  I?  what  vou  hhV  "'»«  to  it  the  ladie* 
join  iu  tourstadlea;  for  they  tolerate  r.n  on«nrltl«, 
no  awiiwardiie*t  where  they  come.  Whether  t. .  "v 
jreiitM.ut  to  joio  vour  ranks  I  nm  uncertain.  We 
rdiouhl  certainly  mi^  their  udutiration  and  their  ad- 
luiruble  presence  In  our  studie-'.  and  lam  |>ii|oe<) 
when  I  think  of  tl:ut  lo^.  but  how  difffreiit 
are  the  purposes  for  whieh  vou  ?uppo*e  }/-w 
need  them!  We  want  them  for  a  qidte  hiiuuu, 
persona)  effect— inspiration,  If  vou  cau  pardon  mo 
lof'y  a  word.  We  like  a  little,  aUo,  to  n!udy 
iiitii  light  aud  .-lui.il-,  their  graces  and  move- 
ment", and  even  their  costume-*, — In  which  they 
are  j»nmetiiuei>  themselves  arti-i".  But  you  require 
i  Iji-iu  f'  r  the  impersonal, tbe  ratk.nal,  tte  pore  intel- 
lect; and,  on  the  whole,  1  thins  .ton  will  fail  of  draw- 
ing ui:m\  to  your  pursuit?. 

Now  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  yon.  .  .  .My  plan 
is  10  lend  vou  the  women  who  have  so  largely  a»d«ted 
tiro  poet  iii  hi-  ringing,  and  mc  iu  puintlun,  until  they 
i-linll  have  taoght  you  some  of  thearUof  Iheratnre 
and  the  u*e  of  language.    .    . 

l',.ti — i  agree  to  the  projKHal,  but  sjionld  like  souie 
period  set  to  ti.elr  t-oioani.ur  who  will  be  left  to  read 
uiv  next  volume? 

Ai-tbt— Yon  ntcl  not  be  apprehensive.  TTiey  are 
quick  to  learn,  as  well  u"  tapld  teacharw;  and  for  that 
;o  which  their  nature*  are  re.-ponsire  tbey  will  come 
buck  uncalled,  and  again  and  again. 

rhllowopbCTv— Fir«t,  let  nn  nee  If  there  be  any  tneb 
t  hlug  n-i  Iderarv  art ,  next,  If  we  conclude  that  there 
Is,  let  un  examine  what  it  consul  In,  and  of  how 
much  Importance.  Then  the  philosopher*  will  be 
able  to  determine  whether  they  will  Invite  wonieu 
uutong  tbem  merely  ne  co*tumcri>  lor  their  negligent 
t-twge:  or,  a»  having  some  co-ordinate  gift*,  n.o»t  ne- 
cessary for  tbe  winning  of  complete  and  harmonlojs 
wisdom. 

Tlie  remainder  of  thU  very  fine  effort  ol  Mr.  Al- 
ive wax  occopled  with  the  consideration  ot  the  tn- 
qnlry  propoonded  by  tbe  artist  above, 
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TCe  Hittoi-j  of  Philosophy. 
TH^i'J,  ATONIC     IUi;\ 

A  Viryiui^  iJuuV.i'*Ir-hJ-'t  evening  listened  to  a 
fcryahle  Irci^fMy  i'rof.  Harris  at  tl.c  (.'otiwrJ 
athooU-f  J'hih^f^hy.  /  Imr.!  "0  pcrs.-n-  wore  pir- 
Mnt.  Prof.  Ilr.TTi-  give  Mir  hrst  Icetur*  of  lil-r 
Korseon  the  "II -tun  of  I'hilo^phy,"  hi-  Mibject 
jbi'ng  Pluto. 

I  The  lecturer  lteg:i.->l'>  iwyifcg  tiki"  Soenilc-'  idea 
\ct  Ike  gw*i  as  the  lit.^est  prii«  iple  fnruithcr)  a  W*l" 
|lor  the  phllosophv  oi  VLilo.  Tlic  three  school*  ot 
Kirte!(  philoopby  were  treated.  Thulw.Zenophasc- 
and  r>1bc«oius  Iu  tUe-.:ah  cenrui-v  II.  C.  hod  »t- 
teuntcd  to  disenthral  Hit  reflective  intellect  of  their 
(COiintrTTDen  fiom  tbe  pr*tn*e  of  rt-tigloiv  pcrsoni- 
(hfiiiion  which  eTp];iiu*d  evcvvthtng  directly 
bi  perwonal  causes,  the  deitic  of  polytheism. 
r?om  ihwe  Ihrw.  Tliole-.  Xcnophor>e!»  ana 
ijthngora?,  dewemled  these  more  or  less  dis- 
tort lines  of  philosophy:  \a)  From  Tlailet  the 
ji>>  steal  philosopher*-,  who  nttempteil  to  ttnd  the 
.eft-iui-nt*  out  of  which  the  totality  b  coni|K»ed,  a* 
'vt\\  as  the  moving  principle  whi'-h  urraugei'  It. 
T%i  y  explain  odc  appeurnnce  by  nuother  form  of  It, 
ta-l  show  ail  from  one.  ((*»  From  Xetinplianuscume 
ftbc  Elcattce,  who  have  recourse  to  an  abstract  prio- 
ftlplc  cntitely  above  or  l>ehiud  perception— 4 lie  one. 
.j-jrt-  beiuc,  the  All.  From  Pytbagoiu.*  cou>e  the 
olvelies,  who  Interpret  tbe  rcliglotw  mvoteriei  Into 
m1.it  tochniunc,  in  pnrt,  and  la  part  retain  ll»«  orlg- 
Jt<al  forms.  From  the  Elcatlc*  luid  come  diaUxticn. 
y.ono  tnoght  bow  to  e^ubllsh  Hh-  auetrmct  principle 
,*■■:  1  he  One,  or  Being,  by  exhibiting  the  self-eoutra- 
ti.cilou  In  all  opposing  docliioe*.  The  dialectic  «"- 
.< .  rdiogly  had  au  epprwive  negative  force 'against 
|t"  >mc  doctrine),  and  h  positive  import  onlv  (tbroogh 
1  *  principle  of  excluded  mbldlej  as  It  established 
|i  k?  doctrine  bv  proving  ilscontrnrv  untenable.  An 
f:  tjoalntauce  with  dialectic  came  to  be  con*tdereil  a 
n  xesaarypartof  good  education.    The  doctrine*  of 

I     J  COROIAS,  THE  NIHILIST, 

[rrVent  for  us  the  heat  exaniple  of  the  «ophl«Hc  form 
|.  i  |t  cs  derived  from  the  Elmtic  sources.  Bnt  the 
h  ;phiO#  were  equally  biflueui-fd  bv  Anaxagora*. 
^  -K'-e  first  j rinciple.  reason  (noa*'j  jjsilried  the 
>*  vi'y  sabjective  tendency  of  toeir  doctrine.  II 
>f»n  or  thought  is  the  ouly  substantial  thing,  then, 
fiiurae,  said  troingora*.  "truth  Is  relatlve.de- 
«iiog  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  Individual, 
luiurii.  the  measure  of  all  thlugw;  of  things  that 
1 1 hat  ihw  ore;  aud  of  things  turn  ar«  Dot,  that 
1  are  not.*' 

«t  tbcpriuclplel»amblrnoDj;  and  after  the  first 
iiMshad  sufilclenlly  dlAeieutlated  thU  pbssa  of 
4tu«t  iu  oooaequMucM  oonbl  be  pktinlj  p«T- 
celvrd  in  the  sapping  ot  all  nxod  pnncipren  ■•« 
ethks,  religion  end  science,  rendering  all  conviction 
Impossible  andihejit(7:gcatlonof  nnvlweoosspractb 


itnont  clouds.'* 
londcV  "Etiierinl 
lerlocutor;  "rota- 
tion?" That  had  e-'capod  mc.  9-0  Zcuj  no  longer 
exists,  but  -'rotatlou'*  rrigns  in  his  place! 

Aristopl.ttncs  would  out  make  am  nice  di-tinetlons 
In  favor  of  Socrates,  f»-r  to  him  all  piiilosophizlng 
wn*  destructive  of  tbe  old  traditions1,  and  naive  obc- 
dU'iK'C  to  ethical  cnsioiu. 

Twcnlv-four  veara  utter  the  appearance  of  'the 
clnni-,"  'iMch-lus,  a  poet,  bung  up  an  Indictment 
ag;nn*t  Soi-mtes,  accusing  him  of  lieing  "guilty  of 
ciiuie— fir.-t,  fi  r  not  worshinpiiigthe  k,k!>  whom  the 
city  worships,  but  introducing  now  divini'iv?  of  his 
ov^'u;  nest,  for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  pcualty 
is  death." 

The  lecturer  here  tool:  np  Die  important 

TMOtGHTS  01    PLATO. 

Tbey  are:  (l)  Tlie  thought  of  "Ideas;**  (2)  Of  par- 
ticipation iu  "ideas":  (Ji  or  tlio  absolute  "idea,"  aud 
(4)  (if  the  true  reality,  or  actuality. 

Aristophanes  ]»ro]H>-c<l  thtt  all  his  countrymen 
should  lay  uaii'.c.  not  only  sdpliistiy,  but  all  philoso- 
phv  whatever.  Socrates  projiosed  a  positive  soln- 
tiuu.  in  opposition  to  Ari^toplianex.  If  we  wish  to 
n mic  the  principle  of  Socrntes  we  may  say  that  he  has 
un  insght  into  totality  of  ui<?vemeut — chimge. 

As  n,  innt'er  of  mere  BOiisuon9  observation  we  see 
that  the  wlntlecv-lc  t*  the  tnith  of  a  phenomenon. 
I'lulu  would  call  the  whole  vcar  the  "total  form"  or 
the  "idea,"  nnd  he  would  sjwak  of  a  day  us  partici- 
p::ting  only  l-3tir»th  in  the  vear.  So,  too,  l'lato  would 
suv  Ihut  the  spring  pirticipates  In  the  year.  The  to- 
lahtv  of  the  phu.-cs  of  a  being  is  unfolded  in  its  his 
lory!  lfwecouhl  wat.h  a  being  tbroogh  ull  itsbts- 
t'»r\  we  should  tiud  that  it  goes  througu  all  its  pos- 
Mldlitles.  uml  then  returns  to  the  first  po^ihility. 

If  a  being  were  to  realize  all  of  its  potentialities  at 
once,  you  would  hare 

THE  ABSOLUTE  "IDEA," 
or,  an  eternal  being;  because  It  eonld  n*>t  change  by 
reulixiog  some  uew  potent  ialit  v.  This  is  theab-olu.  c, 
c.r  highest  "idea"  of  Plato. 
The  lecturer  then  elaborated 

THE  "DIALECTIC." 

The  Dialectic  find"  out  the  presoppositioiu  in  an 
"idea."  A  dependent  "idea"  presupposes  another, 
on  which  it  depends.  There  Is  one  being  for  the  de- 
lieudent  and  tbat  on  whieh  it  depends.  The  first 
iK'ing  whop  presoppusition  we  find  in  another  may 
be  said  to  participate  in  the  unity  of  IkjiIi,  and  the 
unity  of  Imt'd  stands  to  them  in  the  rclatiou  of  com- 
plete foj-m  or  "Idea."  Tlie  dialectic,  therefore,  is 
the  ascent  I  ■mi  tbe  part  to  the  whole,— Irom  that 
which  put :      ;  ales  and  is  only  partial,  np  to  the  total 

1:roces»  or  i'l':tonlc  "idea."  The  dialectic  Is,  there- 
ore,  itself  pHrtlul,— In  the  een«e  that  It  Is  to  he  dis- 
pensed witb  when  we  arrive  at  totalities. 

The  thought  of  the  true  1  eality  as  the  lw»l"  of  tbe 
riatonir  idealism  is  this:  Plato's  "Ideas"  are  real 
m  a  higher  sense  than  tbe  thing*  which  "participate" 
in  them.  Tlie  things  which  change  or  paid  away  io*e 
their  reality,  l»e<  ause  a  higher  reality  destroys  tbem. 
The  total  form  or  "ideas"  Is  the  reality  which  cre- 
ates things  and  the  higher  reality  which  destroy* 
them.  Il  requires  uo  very  subtle  aaalysf*  to  recog- 
nize in  this  :-elf-dctenniuliig  energy  the  will  aod  bi- 
tt* iligi  noe  of  the  first  principle  of  Socrates  as  its  ne- 
cessary presuppodliou. 


WOMEN'S  DAY  AT  CONCORD 

Brilliant  Discourse  by  Mm.  Julia 
Ward  Howe 


Modern      Society     Handled 
Without  Clovea. 

Tbe  IfhlUiM  Cnnpel  filled 

to  Owlowlng. 

It  was  a  rod- letter  day  yeaterdayat  the  Con- 
cord acbooL  Tbe  aodUnoe  vai  so  larg«  tbat 
every  arallabla  seat  and  wrf  bit  of  lUndlng 
room  was  oooapmd ,  tbt  day  was  cool  and  clear, 
and  everything  conspired  tomaaatbeooouHm 
memorable.  Only  two  Udiea  this  r*«r  bad 
boon  bavU*4  to  ipeak.  Mra.  Ednab  D.  Cbaoey 
was  one;  bnt  ber  led  area,  isooeb  of  excel  Itat 
qualuy,  were  oonfiood  to  tochnlcal  tobjccl*. 
Mr*.  Julia  Ward  Hop-o,  on  tba  other  band, 
took  a  Mb^ect  wblcb  waa  apcclaJly  ooogvolal, 
and  on  wblcb  she  bad  aomeiblnf  to  uy  oat  of 
bar  own  exporlanc*.  Derwcrf  verging  noon  a 
baanuful  old  age,  she  could  rightly  take  the 
liberty  of  Ktvlngadvloa,  aod  stanaailoru  from 
ber  In  ragard  lo  "afodero  SooMty/'  which  was 
bar  theme,  could  not  b*  wudsoot  special 
Iraloa.       In     mmr     r%a|»a«ta.     Mra.     Bowt 
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is  it  reprcscDiaUve  American  iroitan  Bbe 
has  been  rwrvded'  abroad  as  »ncn,  nod  bu 
maintained  lb.it  position  at  home.  It  ^a»  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  her  friends  thai  r be 
neccr  spoke  better,  never  10  entirely  married 
her  Tolce  to  her  words,  and  never  spoke  when 
her  feelings  were  more  thoronsbly  enlisted  In 
her  thoughts  than  when  she  stood  yesterday 
morning  before  the  school  of  philosophy  u 
the  generous  critic  of  modern  society.  There 
was  &  gmoc  In  her  manner,  a  tact  In  tbe 
handling  of  her  subicct,  aud  a  natural  yet  dig- 
nlfled  und  tobor  eloquence,  which  not  only 

LIFTED    UKR    TO  A  THHOKE. 

but  becarno  her  a&  If  the  wore  a  crown.  Them 
was  noiblnc  strained,  notnlng  overdone, 
nolhing  which  jorrrd  wnb  the  delicacy  of 
womanhood.  'J  be  audience  was  one  which 
distinguished  the  occasion.  Including  the 
women  of  the  school— a  remarkable  company 
— tho  culture  01  Concord  und  a  small  army  of 
visitor.,  from  this  cliv  nnd  elsewhere,  w  bo  had 
an  Instinctive  presentment  ihal  woman's  day 
at  Concord  would  be  a  memorable  time.  alra. 
Howe's  nddresa  was  natamlir  tbe  chief 
point  of  Interest,  but,  a«  Hot.  W.  11 
Cbnnnin*  said  when  she  had  ended 
ber  lecture,  ehe  was  not  aware  of  tbe 
presence  winch  she  waa  In.  i'lolo  looked 
down  upon  he  from  hie  pedestal  on  iberigbt; 
Emerson's  Lusr,  with  Its  smile  of  re*t  and 
attainment,  looked  down  upon  bcr  serenely 
on  the  left,  as  iho  IMato  of  the  West;  be- 
hind her  waa  tne  famous  picture  of  tbe 
"School  of  Athens;"  Dr.  Jones,  the  inter- 
preter of  Plato  from  the  Went,  sat  by  her 
oide,  Mr.  Alcoa  wu  listening:  at  her  right; 
the  venerable  Elizabeth  Peabody  aat  before 
ber,  as  remarkable  a  peitonage  as  any  ta  tbe 
room ;  the  friends  of  Mn retire!  Fuller,  the  rep- 
resentative wuman  of  the  Ifth  century,  were 
listening  to  her;  the  widow  of  tbe  sculptor, 
Crawford,  was  on  tbe  front  Hue  of  seats, 
aud  probably  id  an  audience  of  150  persons 
there  were  more  bright  and  thoroughly  edu- 


the  presence  which  Mrs.  Howe  could  feel,  bat 
did  not  see;  and,  as  if  to  add  still  another 
point  of  fitness,  Or.  Horri*  lectured  last  even- 
ing upon  the  career  and  work  of  I'iato.  It 
ts  not  surprising  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, tills  queenly  woman  waxed  uncon- 
sciously eloquent,  and  made,  perhaps, 

THE   MOST  BRILLIANT  EFTOHT 

of  her  public  life.  In  substance  she  said: 
Modern  society  is  a  tnekey  spirit,  roauy-fea- 
turcd  and  many  gestured,  oomiog  In  a  quei- 
tlonnblc  bCai>c  and  bringi^K  with  it  airs  freoj 
heaven  snd  blasts  from  hell.  1  have  never 
known  anyibintr  worth  knovrtngabouteociety, 
and  I  never  knew  any  one  else  whs* 
did.  I  shall  lead  the  forlorn  hoi* 
that  would  start  out  to  And  Its 
secret.  My  text  (s  a  say.ruz  of 
Kant,  who  rests  much  upon  the  distinction  to 
be  oridc  between  logical  and  real  opposition. 
A  real  or  substantial  opposition  is  found 
where  two  contradictory  predicates  are  reoog- 
uized  ascoeitbteut  hi  tbe  same  sobjcct,snd 
whore  the  direction  of  the  force  is  in  a  riven 
direction,  and  Is  met  by  an  opt»oaite  force,  the 
result  is  rest.  This  dibttrreiion  between  opuo- 
siics  which  exelude  each  other  and  opposite! 
which  can  coexist  Is  to  be. kept  In  mind  In 
examining  the  contradictions  of  all  society, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern.  Tbe  true  nature 
of  man  Is  lelf-conirnaictory.  lie,  of  s*l  ani- 
mals, Is  at  once  mo-. t  iregaTious  and  most  soli- 
tary. The  moet  universal  contradiction  Is 
what  makes  one  Individual  so  unlike  another. 
Tne  opposite  extremes  of  human  nature  em- 
liruce  In  twecn  ihero  a  wonderful  broad (h  and 
tc<»pc  What  marks  the  unity  within  this 
diversity  Is  the  desire  for  rood,  the 
prwrrovslve  conception  of  which  marks, 
mire  (bun  anything  else,  tbe  progress 
of  the  moe.  ft  Is,  per  ha  pa,  tbe  very 
unity  of  the  object  which  develops  the  diver- 
sity »f  action,  in  the  progress  oi  human 
sucirHv  the  diversity  becomes  constantly  nanl. 
tip! led,  nod  the  sense  of  tbe  unity  grows  oon- 
stnntly  with  the  growth  of  tbls  opposing 
force.  AsedocatjoD  Is  enlarged,  as  freedom 
become*  more  general  and  entire,  the  agree- 
ment of  mankind  becomes  greater  In  tbe  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  for  the  promotion  of  their 
best  Interests,  Mrs.  Howe  sustained  this  point 
by  a  series  of  Illustrations.  Tbe  first  was  the 
case  of  a  family 

CAST  trrON  A   DABUH    8BOKE. 

As  soon  as  Its  natural  wants  are  eared  for. 

It  sings  a  melody  or  voices  a  prayer,  ana 
attempts  unity  of  sentlmsnL    How  shall  we 


hive  such  society?  Henry  Tboruau  found  It 
In  Concord,  in  tbe  passionless  face  «f  oat  mm. 
Hero      the   shy    Hawthorne      could     dwell 


unmolested.  Here  Mr.  Aloott  ha* 
transplanted  those  obala  whose  aaered 
onrlsro        reals  upon        bis        honored 

brow.  The  society  which  my  words  shall  la- 
t rod uce  here  mutt  be  neither  vulgar  no~-dall. 
Mr*.  Howe  drew  her  second  illU&irnMoh-froei 
scenes  In  Cairo  and  up  the  Hill  where  all  na- 
tkonnlilies  blend  together,  English,  Franco, 
Italians.  Russian,  America  d,  nod  constitute  a 
very  distinct  type  of  modern  society.  Her 
third  sketch  was  Ubco  at  Cyprus,  where  sao 
reached  the  conclusion  that  everything  la 
everywhere.  The  Prince  of  VPaloa  bunUUawro 
In  the  Pnnjaub;  Cleopatra's  Neeoles  point 
their  moral  In  London  and  New  York,  Hyo« 
Park  Is  in  the  desert  or  on  the  Nile;  America 
is  all  over  the  world.  Araiast  this  nnlvaraal 
game  of  "Puss  in  the  corner"  raaeslonnibsi 
come  soma  day.  In  some  shape,  or  anywhere 
wdl  moan  nowhere,  for  those  atarimr  m 
tbe  geographical  pursuit  of  uleasnre  AsHl 
it  now)>ere  and  never  return  home.  The 
oppositions  ef  humanity  have  nad-srrone 
many  changes,  bnt,  in  apiu  of  lapses 
and  relsptes,  mankind  slowly  ereepe 
toward  the  treat  unification  which  will  make 
the  savage  animals  and  the  selnsh  pas*  Ion* 
the  onlv  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Modern 
eoclety  rest*  upon  thai  unification  as  Its  basis 
of  action.  Comparison  should  be  a  strong 
point  In  oar  modern  society.  The  first  ounae- 
qoenoe  of  the  development  of  Ibis  la  that  we 
k>«cosne  able  se   make  the  largeat  asKt  sans* 


-tthtct.  hi-  ever  been  |mmiui?  in  butn.may. 
lilt  |*BOBLKH  OV  M'.)I'Mt>:  EOC'IKTT 
If  to  reach  the  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
makci  cue  nnlion  Known  tonnolhcr,  nnd  puts 
tlic  iruo  cnlliiroof  the  most  sdvonced  at  Iho 
tcrTicc  of  the  most  barbarous.  It  is  chlelly 
occupied  wilh  a  ra>l  as-tmihamn  or  novelties. 
While  the  new  world  lias  to  difrcst  races  and 
traditions,  the  old  world  has  to  ulceit  ideas. 
Thank1*  io  the  good  Puritan  stomach 
we  inherit,  the  process  kocs  on  here 
Willi  Jii tlo  inicrmpiioD,  but  across  seas 
what  nausea,  what  quarrelling!  "Not 
D risible  '•  eav  (he  priests  of  tbe  old  world. 
"It  is  possible,"  replies  the  eternal  power. 
What  will  txiropc  do  with  the  ideas.  What 
will  America  do  with  the  people,  are  questions 
of  the  present  time.  Again  ono  of  the  social 
question*  of  tho  hoor  u  the  omnmotence  of 
monev.  It  is  c  serious  question  whrlhci  there  is 
anything  it  cannot  da  A  servant  who  cought 
a  place  miring  the  fir.-t  rearsof  the  shoddy  in- 
flation naked  ala-ly  who  was  willing  locnp:.pe 
her  "Are  von  5hodil>.  nia'jm,  or  old  family  i 
I  want  to  live  with  shoddy,  because  it  pr-.ys  tho 
hl»hesl  wages."  This  woman  unconsciously 
littered  the  word  which  w;is  to  rule  eoClCly 
from  that  limo  to  this.  Within  ibo  last  10 
ycjir*  a  severe  lesson  has  been  tailglll  in  regard 
to  the  instability  of  wealth,  ami  yet  we  ail 
feel  a  silent  lurking-  regret  that  wc  do 
not  have  it.  Mrs.  Howe  thought  Ihm  even 
In  tho  domain  of  Ictcrs  corruption  ex- 
isted, and  cited  the  treatment  of 
Margaret  Fuller  by  Norton  society.  Jl  was  re- 
luctant io  show  her  the  courtesy  due  to  a 
gentlewoman.  Her  only  offence  apulnst  it 
w:i6  a  humanity  too  large  and  absorbing,  a 
mind  too  brave  and  independent  for  its  com- 
monplace. She  had  neither  fashion  nor  for- 
tune, but  the  tlunge  the  once  asked  for  are 
planted  today  by  every  thinking  mind.  Would 
Hoston  mat  her  any'  belter  today?  Would 
she  not  find  even  among  "Crook"  farmers  a 
luokiiiK  toward  lleacon  street?  The  library 
man  who  went  so  bravely  from  nb.-tract 
philosophy  to  lib  concrete  expression,  wbos-c 
learned  hands 

TOOK  VI'  T1IE  SPAPE  AND    THE   HOE, 

and  would  he  nt  n  later  dar,  grown  urbane 
and  fnshionaHc,  have  bowed  Io  his  former 
self,  if  be  bad  me!  him,  oust,  and  on  foot,  in 
Central  park,  while  lie  himself  would  bo  weli- 
mounieil?  1  tuink  ho  wctiid  have  bowed,  hut 
it  would,  not  the  less,  have  co;t  him  some- 
thing. Money  will  also  buy  the  press,  which 
niore  than  anything  else  iu  our  society  can 
aflord  lobe  frank  aadsineei^  The  worship  of 
wealth  today  means  tbe  crown  ins  of  lo>T  merit 
with  undeserved  houor.  The  Krench  have 
found  one  fortunate  expression;  they  speak  of 
n  life  of  representation,  hy  which  they  mean 
the  Itfeof  a  pcr.-on  conspicuous  la  the  great 
world;  but  it  bear*  about  the  same  relation  to 
genuine  society  that  scene  painlinc  bears  to  a 
carcfullv  finished  picture.  1  hate  tne  profane 
vulCHi'ily  which  courts  public  notice  as  the 
chief  end  of  existence,  and,  in  so  doing,  puu 
out  of  tight  what  each  generation  is  bound  to 
pursue  for  liself  and  promote  for  Its  sMiccCbS- 
ors.  oItb.  Howe,  at  thecloseof  her  admirable 
lecture,  dwell  at  some  lent'lb  npon  the  con- 
duct of  Americans  abroad,  and  upon  the  nb- 
snrditics  of  dress  on  ihe  p;irt  of  the 
women  at  home,  who  follow  the  do- 
pruvod  standards  of  Tarus.  She  was 
not  less  severe  uuon  womeu  who  marTy  re- 
puted dukes  abroad.  I  have  been  surprised, 
she  said,  la  closing,  at  some  periods  of  mv 
hue  visit  to  Kiurope,  to  perceive  tbe  growing 
Interest  of  thinking  people  to  all  thai  is  most 
Characteristic  of  American  progress.  The 
ta&ons  why  Europe  should  come  to  America 
re  obvious  and  pressing,  but  It  should  be  the 
best  meeting  tbe  best,  r.ud  not  tbe  travelling  of 
tbe  fools  and  the  general  average,  both  of 
whom  contribute  nothing  to  the  pnigress  of 
mankind.    If  1  were  to  seek 

TBE  CBOTTNINC   UONOB  OF  MT   L1FB, 

said  she,  I  should  seek  It  with  that  small  and 
faithful  band,  who  have  do  choice  but  to  utter 
their  deepest  conviction  and  abide  Its  issues. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  general 
murmur  of  approval  when  the  lecture  was 
ended.  Then  Miss  l'eabody  rose,  and, with  such 
energy  as  she  could  command,  indorsed 
various  points  in  the  lacture.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Chauainr  was  called  up  by  Mrs.  Howe 
and  gave  personal  reminiscences  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Poabody  and  of  Mrs.  Howe's  con- 
nection with  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in 
Washington,  at  the  time  she  wroic  tho  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Count  Gurow&ki 
called  her  "the  one  philosopher  he  had  met 
among  womeu  in  America."  Mr.  Channing 
went  on  to  speak  of  Margaret  Fuller,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Howe  bad  tenderly  spoken.  Margaret's 
strength,  said  be,  was  In  her  home.  A  more 
true  ideal  daughter  have  I  never  fcr.own;  a 
better  saint  1  have  never  known.  Her  (other, 
on  his  deathbed,  said:  "My  dsusbier  never 
gave  me  an  hour's  pain."  Her  mother  said: 
"She  waa  alwsvs  an  angel  In  the  boiue.  ' 
ner  sister  said:  "3tre  realized  in  herself  what 
she  pictured  woman  to  be  In  her  'Nineteenth 
Century.'"  On  her  death  by  shipwreck,  she 
said,  when  U  wa.*  possible  for  her  to  be  saved 
alone:  "Not  alone,  not  without  my  nun  band 
andrhild."  Mrs.  Howe  then  said:  1  feel  vvry 
earnest  that  reong  women  should  apply  them- 
selves in  good  nnd  simple  earnest  to 
what  Is  real  nnd  near  and  apparent. 
All  external  glory  can  only  bo 
true  rlory  as  it  comes  from  tbe 
fitlUimeot  of  Intimate  duties.  There  is  no 
true  cultnre  without  work. and  verr  real  work 
too.  Mr.  Alcott  spoke  uf  tho  chspc)  as  tbe 
gift  of  a  woman.  Mr.  Channing  mode  refer- 
ence io  Mr*.  Jost'phtne  lluilcrs  r.ork  for 
women  In  Liverpool,  and  to  her  writings. 
An  Engl  Ml  lady  pre-ent  sp.tko  fcehnely  of 
the  influence-  of  American  Ideas  about  the 
life  of  women  upon  her  sen  lu  1 oglnnd. 
Another  lady  quoicd  the  remark  uf  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, the  wiieof  an  American  banker,  to 
the  cflect  thsi  tho  had  Intense  sym- 
patic for  cvtrv  woman  who  had  not  an 
American  husbaml.  A  western  ladv  cx- 
icfsed  her  deep  snii'taellon  for  Ihe  lessens 
nrhl  her  by  the  lllc  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
en  Mr.  \leott  ro'C  apain  and  added  some 
titer  woidsnbont  the  rifled  Margaret,  f-he 
ono  oi  ihpslbrls.  lu  the  Trsn»endenlal 
of  40  tears  ago  she  uttered  words  deeper. 
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lie  also  bore' his  lcBtimouv  to  the  power  of 
atvinalion  in  woman.  Tbe  nrae  wms  ihrn  cx- 
hnu^ied  ana  ihis  closed  a  two  hours'  session, 
of  which  no  salisMriorv  report  can  be  ffven. 
but  which  In  richness  of  thought,  nnd  in  all 
that  coes  to  make  an  occasion  oi^inpu^hod, 
could  hnr.ily  be  cxcellc.1.  H  was  a  «poutano- 
ous  lecture  ana  a  tpontaoeous  talk  alao. 
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mi.  ri:viiLi:v  or  mqdkiix  scwxck  asi> 
I'HiLoaoriif. 

It  i»  'i.eibapsVWiriMng  lTi»;tomc  people 
look  upou  tbe  lutdilx-is  of  Vh^'ovconl  school 
of  pLilo^opby  as  ^irau2eT^eoplern']io  might 
tl'eDj  ibeir  time  more  usefully,  more  prac- 
tically ami  more  agreo^i^-lBiil  ■  Wba\  is 
pursued,  if  uot  accomplisbeil,  n>.Coocord  is 
uotbins  less  tbau  Jvbat^oritehiis  the  greatest 
in  vest  iga|ors\f  tbls  *3«,  precisely  as  it  bas 
iiitere-stetl  K^ut, 'Bacou,  Descartes,  Tbomas 
Aouiua-,M. '  Augustine,  Tlato  ami  Pytha- 
goras Xovlces  in  pbiiosopby  soou  bear  of 
1 1 io  d'fl'eienee  between  nine  tbougbt  ami 
enipii  ieisin,  betviceu  dogmatic  and  ciitical 
lc.isoiuug;  but  it  may  surprise  the  most 
tboroiigb  experiicenlalist  as  touch  as  the 
idealistic  devotee,  tbe  Plalouist  and  Hie 
negeliar,  to  olxerve  Low  some  of  tbe  fore- 
most men  now  liilng,  Jlr.  Tyudall,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson  aud  Protestor  Hcluiboltz,  aud 
nearly  all  the  physiologic  psychologists, 
Wumlt,  Fecbner  aod  Lcwe^  among  tbem, 
deem  it  ptoper  from  lime  to  time  to  abandou 
all  experiments,  to  <inlL  their  laboratories, 
and  to  return  to  the  last  problems  of  pure 
thought.  It  is  a  fact  that  philosophy  cau 
hope  once  more,  thanks  to  the  great  scien- 
tists and  naturalists.  Modem  science  began 
with  a  grim  contempt  for  philosophy;  it 
turned  its  back  upou  mere  thinking  aud  iu- 
liospection,  looked  nature  fairly  iu  her  fair 
face,  aud  proclaimed  once  more  the  glories 
of  induction.  But  natural  scieuce  bas  now 
Isnded,  almost  reconciled,  at  the  very  poiut 
fioui  which  it  started  so  indignantly.  Im- 
mensely enriched  with  facts  it  faces  once 
more  the  last  proilems":  What  is  knowl- 
edge'.' How  do  we  know?  To  what  extent 
is  our  knowledge  trustworthy? 

Professor  Du  Bois-Reymoud,  long  famous 
as  the  most  radical  of  physiologists,  surprised 
the  scientilic  world,  in  lt-72.  with  an  essay  on 
the  limitations  of  all  natural  sciences.  In  au 
academy  address  on  the  eighth  of  this  month 
he  returns  to  the  same  topic,  not  to  recant, 
not  to  thank  the  idealists  who  have  praised 
bim,— lie  treats  them  with  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt— but  to  rea=«ert  and  enlarge  his  state- 
ments. In  lS72he  said  that  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  explain  tbe  essence  of  matter,  of  force, 
and  uf  consciousness,  even  if  mathematics, 
pby-ies  and  physiology  combined  should  ex- 
plain the  material  processes  involved.  Iu  his 
last  address,  which  is  again  a  perfect  model 
of  academic  taste,  he  advances  to  the  very 
last  pioblems  of  thought,  not.  however,  as  a 
seeker,  but  as  a  master  equipped  with  the 
whole  wisdom  of  his  age.  He  rerv.ii'  ■>'« 
famous  iijiwtabitiim,  not,  '^wever,  as  the 
feeble  postulate  of  faint  or  disappointed 
icason,  but  as  the  result  of  accurate  aod  ade- 
quate investigation.  It  is  one  thing,  he  says, 
to  attempt  a  mechanical  explanation  of  think- 
ing, and  a  different  thing  to  demonstrate  that 
thinking  Is  alnays  concurrent  with,  aud 
somehow  related  to,  mechanical  processes. 
Miau-s.  Ihe  equal  of  Du  Bois  iu  taste, 
but  not  iu  inductive  research,  pat  the 
problem  thus:  How  does  life  come  from  the 
lifeless,  the  feeling  from  the  unfeeling, 
reasoning  man  from  unreasoning  matter? 
Du  Bois  answers  that  a  mind  combining 
those  of  Eant  and  Laplace  will  ultimately  be 
baffled  by  the  mere  problem  of  that  conscious- 
ness of  which  even  college  boys  are  talking. 
The  merest  experience  through  the  tenses, 
he  asserts,  cannot  be  explained  mechanically; 
much  less  cau  an;  reasoning.  He  aald,  fol- 
lowiug  Pasteur,  that  the  origin  of  life  may 
possibly  be  explained  mechanically,  like 
crystallization;   but  the  origin  ot  force  and 
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matter  be  declared  to  be  inexplicable,  and  he 
rejected  the  theories  of  Thornton,  Tait  aod 
otheis.  This  it  tbe  more  remarkable,  at  Du 
Bolt  professes  to  be  a  physical  pbyiiolotlst 
wuo  teaches  that  physiology  interpret!  the 
nhvslcs  aud  the  chemistry  of  life. 

He    named    seven    problems    as    insolu- 
ble   inductively     and     scientifically.      Tbe 
first   of    these    is    tbe   essence    of   matter; 
tbe  secoDd,  tbe  origin  of  motion;  the  third, 
the  oiigiu  of  life;  tbe  fourth,  tbe  fitness  of 
nature;  the  fifth,    all  conscious  experience; 
the  sixth,   language  aud   reasoniog;  the  sev- 
enth,   the  freedom  of  the  will.    The  first, 
second  aud  fifth  he  says  are  absolutely  trans- 
cending all  human  explanation;  the  others 
may    be  explained  more  or  less.    Possibly 
llie'c  problems  cau  be  reduced  to  tbls  single 
question:  How  does  consciousness  originate? 
It  Is  a  question  raised  by  seieoce,  and  yet 
absolutely  iuexplicable.    Tbe  question  why? 
is  secondary  and  experimental,   and  presup- 
poses what  has  variously  been  called  matter, 
.nbstance,  tbe  thing i>rr  se.  or  the  absolute. 
Leibniz    said,    "Lu  subntnncc  eat  tin   ilrc 
"rjipabk    (JTvction."     aud     Schopenhauer 
a-serts   thai   "the  essence  of  matter  is  its 
'•clVicieucy" ;  but  neilherof  them  explains  tbe 
problem; both  shirk;  they  give  words  instead 
of  bream    Tbe  truth   is,   as   Du  Bois  says, 
that  we  know  outward  things  merely  through 
our  outward  senses,  and  of  the  latter  only 
through  our  inner  seuse.    The  limitations  of 
knowledge  imposed  on  science  thus  rest  upon 
•le  purely  metnpbysicsl  problem  as  to  the 
■  atuie  of  knowledge.   IVe  know,  tbatis  true; 
i lie  thiug  of  which  we  kuow  has  reality;  but 
no  philosophy  and  no  science  has  thus  far 
i)iid»ed  the  chasm  which  separates  the  two. 
The  man  who  trusts  his  knowledge  is  dog- 
matic; the  mau  who  guards  hi-  knowledge 
i-  ciitical.    To  say  "I  am  the  world,"  there- 
fore,  is  with  tbe  dogniaticiau   a  huge  pre- 
Mimptiuu;  willi  the  critical  thinker  it  is  the 
modest  result  of  dire  necessity.     Du  Bois- 
lieymond    teaches    men  of   science  to  be 
modest.    The  problem  of  empiric  science,  of 
metaphysics  arid  of  all  reason  once  more  is 
the  problem  of  how    we  know.    Aud  oAy  in 
so  far  as  this  fundamental  problem  has  been 
solved  are  scieuce  and  philosophy  trust  wor- 
thy.    Kven  if  investigators  and  thinkers  will 
but  draw  a  serious    and  real  line  between 
dogmatic  knowledge  and  ciitical   knowledge, 
much  will  be  gained.    Du  Bois,  one  of  tbe 
uicst  illustiious  ornaments  of  contemporary 
science,  has  gained    so    much  as  to  know 
adequately  that    ab'olnte    knowledge    is    a 
phantom  aod  a  dream. 

SYMPOSIUM  OF  MYSTICS. 

**i  ivv* — 

The  enigmatical  style  of  Emerson  it  not 
original  with  him.  It  is  the  revival  of  a 
style  of  diction  that  prevailed  nm..ns  .  Mr; 
tain  cUss  of  authors  who  lived  just  before 
the  Elizabethan  era  and  during  that  period. 
It  is  called  with  tu  the  Emersonian  atyle, 
not  Isecanse  he  is  the  only  contemporary 
author  who  uses  it,  but  the  one  who  luw 
used  it  with  the  greatest  skill  and  effect 
He  stands  at  tbe  head  of  thin  school  of  au- 
thors in  the  eloquent  and  poetical  nae  of 
this  peculiar  frnaeology.  All  Emerson's 
prose  is  poetical  and  olmcurely  metaiysical, 
but  never  logical.  He  sacrifices  reason  at 
any  time  to  an  enigmatical  apothegm  or  a 
sparkling  metafor. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  many  imitators,  but  he 
is  master  of  the  whole  crowd.  Thorean 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  bis  imitations,  and  lias  certainly  out- 
done him  in  absurdity.  Home  of  his  pages 
would  pass  undisputed  for  those  of  Emer- 
hoii.  if  oriutcd  •»  such. 

St. me  time  ago,  for  my  own  amusement, 
I  selected  parallel  sentences  from  tho  writ-j 
ings  of  Emerson  nnd  Thorean  and  others  of 
the  mime  school,  and  put  them  in  the  form! 
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of  au  eclogue,  in  which  the  language  of 
e«ch  Mj>c«ker  is  literally  quoted.  If  I  had 
intended  it  for  publication  I  should  have 
given  the  page  and  volume  from  which  theii 
Hayings  were  quoted.  But,  as  I  omitted  to 
■!o  this  at  the  tiiae,  I  could  not  now,  with  J 
out  much  careful  reading,  obtain  this  info/? 
■nation.  I  assure  the  reailer,  however,  t»»" 
I  have  given  the  exact  language  of  «chj 
author  in  my  quotations.  I  offer  them  f«vj 
publication,  as  affording  a  very  fair  sjwo- 
nien  of  Concord  filosofy. 
ecix>ot™» 

JSmermm. — "All  the  facts  of  history  pre- 
exist in  the  mind  as  laws.  A  man  is  a 
whole  cyclopaedia  of  facts.  Involuntarily 
we  always  read  as  superior  beings.  I  can 
find  Greece,  Palestine,  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
islands — the  genius  and  creative  principles 
of  all  eras — in  my  own  mind." 

Thurcau. — "We  are  for  the  most  parti 
more  lonely  when  we  are  abroad  among1 
men  than  when  we  stay  in  our  chambers.! 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  in  the 
house,  especially  in  the  morning  when  no-i 
body  calls." 

Emerton. — "  What  we  do  not  call  edncn-< 
tion  is  more  precions  than  what  we  call  so. 
Our  Sunday  school*  and  churches  and  pau- 
per societies  are  yokes  to  the  neck." 

Thoreau.— "  When  the  play,  it  may  be 
the  tragedy,  is  over,  the  spectator  goes  his' 
way.  God  is  alone;  but  the  devil,  he  is  far 
from  being  alone;  he  sees  a  great  deal  of 
company;  he  is  legion." 

Kmcreon. — "  If  we  look  wider,  things  are 
all  alike;  laws  and  letters  and  creeds  and 
modes  of  living  seem  a  travesty  of  truth. 
He  who  writes  to  himself  writes  to  an  eter- 
nal public.  Take  the  book  into  yonr  hands 
And  read  your  eves  out;  yon  will  never  find 
luhatlfind." 

Thormu. — "I  am  no  more  lonely  than 

*«e  mill  b*oot,'or  a  weathercock,  or  the 

Worth  star,  or  the  south  wind,  or  an  April 

ifliower,  or  a  January  thaw,   or  the   first 

•  •  • 

ITasp  it,  they  would  find  it  a  mace  shadow, 
r  the  "notion  of  a  notion."  The  eenti- 
aents  thus  energetically  expressed  may  af- 
cct  the  imagination  of  the  reader  agrees- 
'ly.  and  a  meaning  may  sometimes  be  ex- 
tracted from  their  sentences,  but  it  amount* 
only  to  the  merest  commonplace.  There  is 
certainly  more  wit  than  filoaofy  in  their 
sayings.  I  am  struck  with  the  similarity  in 
the  doctrine  of  theae  two  authors.  Is  Tho- 
reau an  Instructor  of  Emerson,  or,  aa  both 
\ f  them  were  fond  of  Oriental  literature, 
\e  they  both  imitator*  of  the  same  models 
\« ting  among  Hindoo  author*  T —  lf7/»of» 
Plcuac,  '"  Me  JZrentng  TrarmrHnt. 
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COy CORD  AJST>  CHAVTAUQUA. 
The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  and 
the  religious  and  educational  assemblies  at 
Chautauqua  have  developed  into  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  "  institutions. "  A 
few  yean  ago  they  had  not  been  heard  of 
or  had  attracted  the  attention  of  only  a  small 
and  Interested  circle.  They  have  p*s*S* 
from  experiment  to  success.  They  seem 
Uu*  year  to  have  reached  tb*  fuD  in* 
turity  of  vigor,  and  to  have  taken  oa 
■  national  character.  Philosophers  from 
beyond  the  Mississippi  are  lecturing 
at  Concord,  and  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  country  give  and  receiva 
instruction  in  the  grove*  of  Chautauqua. 
This  return  to  the  Academic  method  of 
mental  cultivation  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. It  Is  evidence  of  a  genuine  and 
healthy  intellectual  appetite.  It  is  nattering 
to  our  national  self-esteem.  If  we  were  a 
sluggish-minded  people,  or  imbued   with  a 
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pedantic  spirit,  we  could  show  nothing  like 
this.  The  success  of  the  movement  is  baaed 
on  our  mental  alertness  and  keen  desire  to 
learn  something  new.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
knowledge  sought  *t  these  two  academies  Is 
for  Hs  own  sake.  Our  young  and 
raw  nation  has  at  length  reached  a 
point  where  a  portion  of  its  people  can  leave 
practical  questions  for  pursuits  purely  intel- 
lectual, having  na  relation  to  dollars  and 
cents.  That  is  a  mark  of  erowth.  We  ex- 
perienced a  need,  and  a  new  organ  was  devel- 
oped to  meet  it.  A  score  or  more  of  thought- 
ful men  with  a  turn  for  metaphysical  specu- 
lation or  ethical  inquiry,  desiring  to  inter- 
change ideas  and  offer  the  fruits  of  their 
ihinking  to  all  who  desired  to  partake  of 
them,  and  finding  no  adequate  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  revived  the  academy  of 
Plato  in  the  Concord  apple  orchard  So 
CoBvrsrs'splon  of  an  academic  city  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Fhores  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  because  our 
scuools  and  colleges  were  too  staid  or  lan- 
puiil  to  yield  to  the  fresh,  pushing,  creative 
spirit  which  fell  that  It  had  outgrown  that 
set,  hard  educational  method  which  proceed* 
on  the  theory  that  boys,  like  peas,  are  all 
alike. 

The  plulosophers  lit  Concord  will,  per- 
h&|)8,  object  to  any  mention  of  their  advanced 
pursuits  in  the  same  breath  with  what 
they  would  probably  call  the  Sunday- 
school  scheme  for  elementary  instruction  at 
Chautauqua.  Deep  philosophic  speculation 
is  apt  to  foster  intellectual  pride  and  cxclu- 
siveness.  This  claim  to  a  higher  calling, 
bevond  the  ken  of  the  vulgar  world,  has  at 
lea-t  been  put  forth  in  their  behalf,  though, 
perhaps,  not  with  their  sanction.*  It  is  not 
for  an  instant  to  be  admitted.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  make 
mao  wis,  r  and  belter,  and  are  to  be  respected 
for  their  good  intentions  and  industry,  just 
us  miners  and  railroad  laborers  are.  Bat 
we  are  to  stand  in  awe  of  one  no  more  than 
of  the  other.  The  common  people  under- 
stand these  philosopher*  very    well   when 

tfaey  talk  sense,  and 
them  when  they  talk 
tletnen  should  remember  that  there  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  Use  boaiaes*  which  draws 
them  together.  There  is  no  luxury  so  rliiai 
as  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  I*  withal 
reach  of  the  ham  blast.  They  satniVt  re- 
member, too,  that  of  all  nelds  at  hums* 
thought  or  enterprise  this  ia  the  one  in  which 
the  rmaUeat  substantial  and  *--"-if;  mnsjss 
ha*  been  gained  There  hat  bean 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  epaculauv*  philos- 
ophers in  every  age,  from  tb*  umiiHsl  to 
the  present,  but  aon*  of  them  bare  crer 
settled    aurthinx     bevond    diuna*.  ;  Each 

philosopher's  system  was,  and  in,  his  own, 
and,  unless  he  be  a  nsare  imitator,  is  gener- 
ally incompatible  with  all  other*.  Most  of 
them,  in  seeking  to  unwind  creation  sod  gat 
a  I  its  secret,  nave  fumbled  the  subject,  like 
a  kitten  playing  with  a  ball  of  vara.  Mean- 
while the  world  wait*  patiently  for  soma 
clear  and  tangible  result  from  their  labor*. 
Still  they  are  to  be  respected  for  then- 
honest  endeavor*.  We  are  not  to  In- 
dulge in  hasty  exclamations  even  when 
a  Concord  philosopher  gravely  informs 
us  that  the  beautiful  in  nature  I*  ■ever  com- 
prehended save  when  the  soul  I*  conoon- 
tred  with  the  universe,  end  rTfiiiriil-tf  all 
space.  These  professors  and  lecturer* 
would  one  and  all  reject  with  scon  the  phi- 
losophical teachings  of  Hennas,  of  Mslinss 
bury,  but  some  of  tnem  literally  accept  and 
act  upon  hi*  saying,  that  word*  are  the 
wise  man'*  counters,  but  the  fool's 
money.  It  happens,  however,  that  those 
who  snake  their  words  mean  anything  they 
choose,  and  are  thus  lnieUhrlble  onr/  to 
themselves,  nave  really  nothing  to  say  that 
it  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  Baton  to. 
The  discourses  of  the  others  win  repay  Use 
closest  attention,  as  the  outgiving*  of  wsfl 
stored  mind*.  «rtmnl«ted  to  their  hljhiil 
working  power  by  contact  with  a  kindred 
and  sympathetic  suriirara 

The  work  at  Chautauqua  la,    in  part,  of  a 


practical  character,  as  many  teachers  go 
there  to  add  to  then-  equipment.  Theachool 
of  language*  has  proved  to  be  an*  of  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  assembly.  He- 
brew, Greek.  Latin,  and  the  modern  tongs** 
are  taught  by  Use  natural  method  that  ia, 
conversationally  from  the  beginning,  tb* 
study  of  grammatical  forms  being  intro- 
duced later  on.  It  is  found  that 
pupils  nuke  distinct  piogtea*  In  mastering  a 
vocabulary  and  gaining  power  of  expression 
In  Use  six  or  eight  weeks  spent  at  Chautau- 
qua. The  most  beneficial  result  achieved, 
however,  is  in  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciple* of  the  natural  method  A  hundred  or 
more  teachers  are  drilled  ha  it  each  year  and 
carry  It  into  their  owe  work.  The  school 
by  the  lake-aide  is  thus  spreading  the  leaves 
and  helping  on  the  revolution  that  will  nltJ- 
mateiy  crowd  out  of  use  the  old,  laborious 
way  of  mastering  foreign  languages.  In  the 
study  of  literature,  art,  and  the  general 
methods  of  teaching,  some  excellent  work  is 
being  done  at  Chautauqua.  The  pro- 
gramme of  lectures  affords  an  ample  range  m 
the  choice  of  subject*,  and  Use  time  of  year 
in  which  the  sessions  are  held  tamtam  teach- 
ers or  professional  men  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  with  the  pleasure*  of  a  vav 
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Till:  SLllUHTLU  OF  WOME.,. 
Mrs.  Howe'*  lecture  last  week  before   ibo 
Corvcortl  ichool   of  philosophy,   oa   "Modern 
$oclely,"hns  justly  boen  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant arraignment  of  tlie  faults  o(  the  social 
world  at  the  bar  of  sober  common  tense,    ho 
one  coaldthavve   spoken    troi&jmfc  mttmai* 
knoyledeVln£r^jk»y^^  »#j?aCitiUe<l  to  be 
beard;  bu*pi«?poinfe  in  this  prod  uelion,  wblck 
bave  bceo  selected  for  public  comment,  are 
bardly  tboee  wbere  nor  .bait  of  criticism  tank 
deepest    into    moaorn    life.      licr     strongest 
wotqb    wrffoorttered  Jtnjr-ln5'    the   slaughter 
ot     irniif  i(H  <tmj.iiifli  'i  f  slaughter     in     tbe 
flump,  n§¥  their  f.m) ure  TrTThe  bard  fried  of 
tbe  world,  but  ihA   slaughter  in   tbc  gilded 
circles  ot  eocictVstriic  giving  of  accomplished 
guru  over  to  degradations  better  suited  to  the 
harems  of  Tamerlane  than   to  tbe  refinement* 
of  American  civilization,   their  public  tale  la 
the  matrimonial  markets  of  Europe,  and  the 
wot-  m  which  they  are  pampered  ana  nodd- 
led for  tbo  market  itself.     It  was  a  rtvld  and 
thrilling  satire,  aud.  In  a  few  words,  U  painted 
to  the  life  one  of  the  ohiof  mocker :c*  of  Ameri- 
can society.    Since   shoddy  hat  come  to  tbe 
front  and  European  i ravel  to  be  the  fashion, 
tbe  ambitions  of  modern  society  bare  been 
transferred,  to  a  lanrc extent,  from  our  summer 
watering  places  to  the  capitals  of    tbo   old 
world.    U  bae  been   quite  tbe  thing  for  the 
mother  and  .uaurbtera  In  fashionable  society 
to    spend  a    year   abroad,    especially   if    Uie 
dflUmbtort     bave     reached      the     marriage- 
able    age,     By    tbe     lavub    mo   of   money 
in  dress  and   equipage,  that  can   be  bad  as 
easily  In  Paris,  London  or  Florence  aa  ia  New 
York   or    BoetoD,    the    matrimonial   market 
abroad  la  stocked  with  adventurous  and  luipe- 
cnnlont  yonng  men  onite as  plentifully  aa  ibe 
same  market  is  constantly  stocked  at  home. 
and  a  motDer'n  amblUon  can    be  licklco  t.v«Uj 
bottar  with  Uu  saaaea  of  ittVed  young  gentle- 
■^n  who  ha  re  the  foreign  accent  hi  a  European 
Capital  than  im  the  narrower  and  moro  vlr* 
Pious  circles  of  toclaJ  life  in  her  own  country. 
Tcrhaps  the  rage  for  the  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can (.-Iris  In  foreign  society,  for  courtships  in 
Lie  Colueum,  lor  the  unexpected  and  delight- 
ful   meetings  of  young   lovers    In   mountain 
{scents,  In  galleries  of  art,  or  In  tbo  old  catha- 
rals  was   never  so  great  as  now.    Even  onr 
vrn  young  bloods  hare  come  to  believe  that 
i he  billing  and  cooing  which  precede  matri- 
mony ore  better  done  tu   Europe  than   In   onr 
Kow  England  bomea.    This  tendency  may  be 
largely  conDncd  to  tho  Iciiurelj  claai,  but   tbe 
affectation     of     dress     and      mannorj,      the 
Importation     of     foreign     wars,     the     bad 
French    and    worse    EnglUh    which    slowly 
filter  through   society,  ara   not    confined   lo 
tbo&o  who  travel  abroad.    They  return  to  our 
own  homes  In  countless  ways,  and  make  It 
year  by  year  moro  difficult  to  keep  our  own 
society  as  alroplo,  wbolcfom*  and   unaffected 
as  It  ought  to  be.    The  trouble  la  that  women 
are  trained  for  what  Mrs.  Howe  aptly  called 
"Uieilfoof  representation,"  the  comody  and 
tragedy   of  the  apeetaenlar   drama,    to    the 
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Ignoring  of  the  healthy  and  generous  basia  on 
which  all  joyous  and  taiisfiBctory  life  depends. 
Thev  ore  made  to  look  beautiful,  to  drew  with 
(i quia* to  taste,  to  snbmit  tbcraaolres  lite 
si/tves  to  every  torluro  of  the  dressmaker's 
art,  and  to  think  ot  those  things  which  go 
chiefly  to  Hie  butter  At  existence  that  pre- 
cedes marriage  The  training  la  not  at  all  to 
make  homes,  tc  learn  how  to  be  good  mothers, 
to  bring  Into  society  the  contributions  of  per- 
sonal culture.  It  Is  simplr  to  make  oar 
American  girls  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  as  early  az  possible,  the  poor  Imi- 
tators of  women  of  fashion  rn  European. 
society;  nnd  the  exhaustion  of  the  pockets  of 
hard-working  bm»baDds  at  home,  and  tho  ex- 
banMlon  of  tbe  sweet  amenities  of  home  life 
as  well,  Is  vcrr  poor  compensation  for  the  life 
of  representation  which  Is  aimed  at.  Here 
U  the  idol,  tho  attainment  of  something  more 
brilliant  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
American  pul,  before  which  eountlesa  yonng 
womcc  who  go  abroad  arc  slaughtered.  They 
are  given  away  for  a  song  to  the  prodigal  sons 
of  Europe,  or  tbo  American  prodigals  who 
loiter  there.  The  true  prizes  of  matrimony 
are  not  won  in  lb  if  Ocid,  aud  ambitions  moth- 
ers are  quiio  as  mncb  to  blame  as  the  fondly 
expectant  but  busy  fathers  for  the  wretched 
lives  which  come  from  these  unhappy  mar* 
riagea.  Ko  repentance  afterward  can  atone 
for  tbe  mischief  wtilch  Is  done,  and  tbe  rec- 
oroB  of  tho  divorce  conrta  and  the  unwritten 
records  of  society  must  be  exolored  to  learn 
Ibe  sequel  of  the  story.  This  tendency  to 
~  adapt  onr  cLrls  to  some  of  tbe  worst  features 
of  European  civilization  is  tn  full  blast  at  the 
very  time  that  the  best  women  of 
Europe  are  looking  to  tbclr  sisters  in 
this  country  for  the  tocl.il  e mancipation  of 
their  sci,  at  tbo  very  time,  also,  when  tnetr 
higher  education  is  coming  more  aud  more  to 
be  sought  for  as  a  help  to  tbe  making  of  better 
mothers,  better  citizens  and  better  types  of 
womanhood.  It  Is  well  that  tbc  couoter  move* 
ment  Is  strong;  but  it  la  not  yeA  strong  enough 
to  influence  American  mothers  to  prefer  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  social  and  personal 
cnitureathomc  to  the  life  ot  representation 
abroad.  The  social  aim  Is  steadily  to  seek 
Europe,  arid  matrimony  there  and  stylish 
drcEs  and  stylish  living  are  still  attractions 
beside  which  the  higher  education  of  many 
American  girls  counts  for  almost  coining. 

Bos #    Advertiser 
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NATHAMEi,  HAWTHOKNE. 

e^tufday  morning  »t  tbe  Concord  scboil  or 
philosophy  was  to  bava  been  devoted  to  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce,  bat  illness 
prevented  blm  from  delivering  it  and  there  wa* 
•trrspged  instead  a  conversation  upon  U*w- 
.bo.ne.  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  presided, and  tbacoa- 
5£V,ai'-on  **i   stained    by  Ml 51   Elizabeth  I 

tor  wn.iTV^       -^V0  *aJHaw"'0''De'j  pa 
'  L,  1%  ^1«^^T.>ver|i|?l    as  consul:  M 

oe6rge  K-s-TailiropT^  ' 
iboiue:  and  Mr.  Ale 


vho;e 


»as  F?*«  Ha 


HawthnrrV    if'  TVT'     D<t  w*-  B^lioor.  ot.  y\ 

pSfe  i,  eVj^n.VhTez:S^rV  °f  tU^ 
tin*,  views,  and  in  SJlI'SS ." fl >D*"  ,Dte» 


tmmeore  t«n»1him-.  ann  it,*  .w,,^  Udl 

'"■(.amy  of  the  family;  and  Mr.  Chinn.og  dwelt 

J',;n}1,«»;»J'rW»!-P.  ««juliy  aodgeacto'iiy  »u.io 
coneul  at  Liverpool. 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  U.  K.  Jonei. 

THE   IMMORTALITY  OF/ THE   SOUL 


METEl 


tEmsychosis. 

'^Siiii**'  °'  PhiloiophT  WH 
begun  tbl*  mornlqf.  Tbe  lec'urcr  was  Dr.  H.  K. 
J  one*. 


The  third  week  of/the 
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Although  tbe  heat  was  great,  jet  there  was  on  at- 
tendance of  GO  persons.  Or.  Jooe-'n  lecture  was  an 
able  one,  his  subject  l.eirg .  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul,— Personality  and 
Individuality,— ^leteuiptychosis. 

Dr.  Joaeaeald:  The  Eternity  of  the  Soul  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  arc  very  different  subject*, 
and  to  fait  to  recognize  thin  distinction  tnd  differ- 
enre  is  to  darken  di-cour-i-  and  mislead  the  uilnd. 
Tie  lrypothei«i^  of  the  eternity  of  the  houI  apper- 
tains exclusively  to  the  matter  of  the  dura- 
tion of  II*  existence— a*  to  whether  it  has  existed 
always,  and  sliull  exist  alwavr>;— or  el^e,  had  a  oe- 
ginping  in  tune,  the  other  dav.  (in  tin-  other  hind, 
Hie  subject  of  the  immortatita  of  the  pout  re*])i>ctd 
purely  the  quality  of  that  existence.  EtYmologi- 
caliy,  the  prefix  "In"  is  equivalent  to  "un,"  and 
efftvti«a  negative  sense,  a.*  immortal— ui-t  mortal; 
und  inii-l  be  O'jdertlood  as  u  p.** etiological  lechni- 
culity,  a."  antilhctc  to  mortality,  and  in  ibis  use  they 
express  states  and  condition*  ui  the  mjul. 

THE  TEr.M   "MORTALITY" 

mu«t  not  Ik*  tliuugbt  to  signify  extinction  of  the 
Soul;  for  the  soul  in  eternal,  and  never  w.u  nor  can- 
not become  extinct;  hut  line  term  "mortality"  mud 
be  understood  to  signify  n*i  aimoruiai  est;:t*»,— Jis- 
ftNtl  condition  and  re  ilizations,  in  which  it  experi- 
ence.-* a  forfeiture  of  itJ  men  true  lif,,—na  existence 
void  1 1  ihe  bledfeduc-s  of  truth  and  good  Divine. 

Accordingly,  ou  Hie  other  hand,  immortality— ua- 
mortality,  the  uot-uiortnlily — must  be  understood  to 
nit-ail  a  state  of  j-oul-existeucc  divesteJ  of  the  quali- 
ties nod  properties  of  mortality;  the  eilale  of  justice 
and  iiphteou-ne-*,  and  truth,  aud  virtue,  and  holi- 
nev,  m  which  the  soul  realize*  blessedness, — its 
proper  life.  In  t hid  ca-e  it  ii  lifeful  In  that  it  is 
dfhtMnl. 

TLe*e  predicates  of  Immortalitv  and  of  mortality 
respect  the  habit  of  the  whole  entity,  the  personal 
soul,  a?  to  its  health  or  disease. 

Say*  IMato:  "Willi  respect  to  the  highest  and  moat 
leading  part  of  our  xoul  we  should  conceive  a* 
follows:  That  the  Deity  assigned  this  to  each  as  a 
dcmoD,  that,  namely,  which  we  uy  (and  say  correctly, 
too;  reside?  at  the  summit  of  the  body,  and  raises  us 
from  earth  to  our  cognate  place  in  Heaven, — for  we 
are  alt  plant*',  not  of  earth,  but  of  Heaven;  and 
from  the  same  m>urce -whence  the  tool  tint  arose,  a 
Divine  nature,  robing  aloft  our  bead  and  root,  di- 
rects our  whole  corporeal  frame. 

"Kacb  of  us  should  pursue  the  restoring  of  the  re- 
volutions in  our  head  that  have  beea  corrupted 
through  being  employed  on  generation,  by  a  diligent 
Investigation  of  the  haruaouie*  and  circulations  of 
the  universe,  with  the  new  of  assimilating  the  re- 
flective power  to  the  object  of  reflection,  according 
to  its  ancient  nature  (into  harmony  with  the  only 
true  objects  of  Intellect,  aud  whicb  existed,  indeed, 
from  the  first  creation):  tor  by  this  assimilation  we 
shall  obtain  the  end  of  the  best  life  proposed  by  the 
gods  to  men,  both  present  and  futurt." 

And  so  the  realization  of  the  Immortality  la  irre- 
spective of  present  and  future  times.  Dwelling  for- 
mer upon  Platonic  extracts,  the  lecturer  next  briefly 
considered  the 

THREEFOLDNEKS  OF  THE  SOUL'S  CONSTITUTION. 

Says  Plato:  "There  are  three  species  of  bouI  within 
us,  In  three  parts  of  the  body,  each  having  Its  pecu- 
liar motions;  and  so,  in  the  same  way,  we 
must  briefly  affirm  that  when  one  of  them 
Is    in    a    torpid   state,,    and    resta    from    lu    own 

f proper  motions,  It  most  necessarily  become  ex- 
remely  weak;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  coasts nt 
exercise  It  attains  the  highest  degree  of  strength. 
We  should  be  careful,  therefore,  that  each  may  pre- 
serve Its  own  motions  In  symmetry  with  ail  the 
rest." 

Here  is  the  practical  wtedoia.'  In  the  conduct  of 
life. 

The  three  parts  of  the  body  in  which  It  ts  repre- 
sentatively r)atd  the  three  parts  of  the  sonl  are  dis- 
tributed are  the  cranium,  the  thxoox  and  the  abdo- 
men, and  "since  the  soul  of  every  individual  »  thus 
divided  Into  three  parts,  of  these  parts  there  appear 
to  me  to  be  three  pleasures,  or  delights  of  life, — one 
peculiar  to  each  part." 

These  three  parts  are  the  Intellectual,  Irascible,  and 
deslderatlve;  or,  the  Intellectual,  the  volitional,  and 
the  sensuous.  The  delight  of  each,  respectively,  is 
the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  honors  and  fame,  and 
the  love  of  ricbe*.  Therefore  they  are  philosophic 
and  ambitious  and  avarlcloua. 

Now,  if  the  highest  part  of  the  soul  dominate  and 
lead  the  whole  soul,  the  middle  part  (the  mora)  part) 
Is  allied  with  It,  and  the  whole  sonl  Is  ruled  by  the 
love  of  wisdom;  and  It  seeks  to  crown  the  whole 
being,  and  glorify  and  honor  It  with  the  beauty  and 
tbe  power  of  wlacom  and  lore  divine,  together  with 
the  co-ordination  and  service  of  all  the  passions  and 
desires  and  appetites. 

This  Is  tbt  Joel  and  the  DItIuo  order.  Thb  Is  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  yon.  This  is  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

Further  developing  these  doctrines,  Dr.  Jones 
next  considered  the  attributes  of  the 

FERflONALJTT   A_VT>   INDIVIDUALITY 

of  the  soul,  respectively.  These  sire  In  no  respect 
Identical  with  the  Ideas  of  tbe  lmmortaUty  and  the 
mortality  of  the  soul.  The  Immortality  aud  ihe  mor- 
tality are  predicated  of  the  being  In  Its  totality  of 
conscious  self-determinations. 

A  soul  may  be  personally  cor  scions,  conscious  of 
wholes,  conscious  of  self  aud  of  the  work  and  of 
God,  and  self-determined  tn  Good.  This  Is  the  Angel. 
A  soul  may  be  wholly  conscious,  conscious  «f  the 
world  and  of  self  and  God,  bat  In  tbo  choice  of  the 
perishable  delights  of  ufe,  dlsrelated  and  aya- 
■jmmctrieal  with  LHvtnrty.     Tbl*  W  the  Smtan. 

'ine  Individual  is  a  pattulw-nilc-lation  of  this  per- 
sonal form  and  fortune.  The  Individual  Ua  depen- 
dent from  the  personal, — an  obloctivatlonof  some 
particular  personal  attribute.  The  Individual  Is  the 
part,  tbe  persona)  ts  the  whole.  Tbe  whole  compre- 
hends the  part,  and  not  the  part  the  whole. 

Tbe  part  pre-exists  In  the  whole  logically  and  tem- 
porally, ana  subsists  from  It.  In  olhar  words,  every 
{lersoual  sonl  is  capable  of  particular  self -man  Lfesta- 
ioo  in  the  drama  of  the  temporal  motions, 

HrLTTrrou  or  bpuuti 
walk  thfs  earth,  and  minister  here  nnbeeded:  who, 
when  the  veil  of  flesh  is  laid  aside,  will  soar  aloft  on 
celestial  pinions,  aud  wear  their  pristine  glory 
like  a  starry  crown;  and  even  now  and  here  they  who 
have  eyes  to  see  may  see  and  know  tnein,  by  the 
light  upon  the  brow. 

Pasr(ng  on  to  an  able  exposition  aud  elaboration  of 
his  theme  from  Platonic  aud  Greek  philosophy.  Dr. 
Jones  concluded  thus:  The  sonl  Is  a  form  of  unjver- 
sal  comprehension:  that  Is,  as  an  Image  and  likeness 


of  Its  Divine  Creator  It  comprehends  all  forms. 

It  is  a  life-form,  and  each  whole  part  of  It  Is  a  life- 
form.  The  sonl  comprises  as  Its  parts  all  life-forms 
of  the  world.  And  as  all  souls  have  their  substance 
and  being  and  form  lu  their  dependence  from  God. 
so  also  all  animated  Nature  has  Its  substance  ana 
being  and  forms  from  the  souL 

The  living  creatures  of  the  planet  depend  from 
man,  and  not  men  from  the  lower  creatures.  They 
have  their  genesis  through  man,  and  not  man  through 
the  lower  creatures;  and  were  there  no  human  be- 
ings lu  the  world  there  would  be  no  aolmals  In  Na- 
ture. 

The  animal  shapes  In  nature  all  have  their  proto- 
types In  tbe  forms  of  tbe  sonl.  And  accordingly 
when  some  soul-form,  some  passion,  some  de- 
sire, is  the  dominaut  factor  in  a  human  indi- 
viduality and  experience,  that  human  appari- 
tion, tnat  Individual  sbane,  will  display  re- 
semblances of  form  and  motions  and  features  to  the 
animal  whose  nature  that  desire  or  passion  ts  moat 
like;  as  savage  passions  give  savage  forms  and  sav- 
age feature*  in  man,  and  as  tbe  gentla  affections  sug- 
gest in  human  features  and  manners  the  docile  tad 
handsome  crea tores. 

Hence  Is  It  that  tbe  individual  who  Is  realising 

SOME  BESTIAL  BUrKEM  A_fJY 

Is  like  a  Hon;  whilst  another  in  realisation  of  the 
quality  of  Divine  innocence  and  purity  ts  a  lamb; 
and  another,  bearing  tbe  torch  of  a  pure  affection, 
Is  a  dove;  and  so,  one  is  an  eagle,  another  a  carrion 
crow,  another  Is  a  dog,  another  a  wolf,  another  a 
nightingale,  another  a  gouset  another  a  fossil, 
another  a  tigress,  another  a  pig,  and  so  on  aa*  infini- 
tum. The  animal  forms  and  their  animal  qualities 
are  so  thinly  gulsed  under  the  general  Individual 
shape  as  that  the  eye  of  a  Lavater  will  Identify  the 
animal  under  the  mask.  In  it*  form  and  motions  and 
visage. 

But  tbe  soul  has  the  capability  and  tbe  custom  of 
this  procens  of  individualizing  In  turn  these  forms  of 
Its  own  nature,  and,  as  It  Is  mlcrocosmlc,  It  Is  capa- 
ble of  endless  trans  mutations  through  these  Indi- 
vidual determinations;  and  so,  as  It  contains  aa  Its 
whole  form  the  forms  of  all  animal  life,  so  It  knows 
them  all,  and  it  masters  them  all.  Ana  thb  Is  sub- 
duing the  esrth  snd  a.1'  Its  creatures  and  having  do- 
minion over  them— that  man  by  this  objocti  ration 
and  acquaintance  with  all  tbe  forms  In  fan  soul, 
knowetn  himself  and  hath  dominion  over  himself. 

And  tbls  practical  experimental  translonaatlon  by 
endlessly  successive  indlridnalixatlona,  through  all 
tbe  forms  of  the  content  of  tbe  sonl,  ts  the 

METE  HWYCH  OSIO. 

Human  souls  do  not  exist  In  animal  bodies,  bat  ani- 
mals are  found  In  human  bodies, 

Tbroi  £h  tbls  use  of  the  faculties  of  Individuality, 
the  soul  buds  an  infinite  and  inexhaustible  range  of 
experience  and  change  In  existence.  And  through 
the  spiritual  faculties  It  bos  a  limitless  range  through 
the  realms  and  orders  of  life— life  human  and  heroic, 
and  angelic  and  Detflc— even  to  knowledges  of  the 
Most  High. 
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NATHANIEL     HAWTHORNE. 


Conversation  Abont  the  Author 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 

His    Friends    Tell  the  Story 
of  His  Life,  An^vjyk 

Trcsh      Fnct*      About      the 
Or  eat  Romancer. 

The  surprises  at  tbe  Cojeord  school  of  phi- 
losophy Hits  bcason  nave  oern  numerous  and 
memorable.  The  various  sessions  have  often 
been  brilliant  bevond  expectation.  While  the 
lectures  have  been  good,  tbe  convercstloi.s 
following  tbciu  have  often  been  better  than 
the  lL-ctures  themselves,  even  tbo 
lecture™  often  saying  thotr  best  things 
unconsciously  at  this  time.  But  the 
eurprise  **t  surprises  came  yesterday 
morning.  It  bad  been  expeetod  that  Prof. 
Benjamin  Pelrce  would  lecture,  but  word  bad 
been  sent  on  Friday  evening  that  he  was  too 
1)1  to  fulfil  bia  engagement.  Many  knew  ibis 
aud  staved  away  from  tbe  session  of  yettc- 
day  inornutg,  but  some  come  to  bear  tbe  con 
vernation  on  Hawthorne  ibst  was  to  take  tbe 
place  of  Prof.  Pelrce's  lecture,  and  among 
them  a  member  of  the  Hksuld  staff. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee,  on  looking  over  the 
audience,  that  persons  were  present  who,  U 
they  coulu  be  induced  to  tell  what  tbey  knew 
of- tbe  sjrcnl  )0»«v;)cor.  could  Impart  the  deep* 
est  Interest  lu  iho  occasion,  and  this  tbey  did. 
Sir.  Frnnfc  B.  Sanooro  took  the  cbstr.  On 
bis  right  sal  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  and 
on  nls  left  Mr.  Alcou.  In  the  audience  were 
Bov.  W.  n.  Channing,  who  was  the  pastor  of 
Has  i home's  family  while  he  was  consul  at 
Liverpool,  and  sir.  George  P.  Lai  hi  op,  his 
biographer.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  Mm  Pea- 
body's  sister.    Mr.  Alcott  bad  bceo 

Ui  hawthohm:'(i  meioubok 
for  tb  ee  years  while  he  lived  at  tbe  Warslde, 
now  the  borne  of  air.  Lotbrop,  and  Mr.  I* 
throp  is  the  husband  of  his  only  dauahier 
sow  living.  The  rest  of  tbe  company  was 
made   up    of   persona    dcepsjr    Interested   In 


XIawlhorne  and  In  bis  wrlllngs,and  making  an 
atmosphere  lit  for  saying  tbe  choicest  words 
•bout  biom. 

Mr.  Sanborn  opened  the  conversation  by  a 
few  srenerat  resnarks,  during  which  be  read 
extracts  from  the  poems  of  WUImm  tilery 
Cbsnump,  the  Concord  rectus*,  where  be 
figures  as  Count  Julian,  and  again  from  Mr. 
Channing's  biography  of  "Tboreau,  tbe  Natur- 
alisl/'giring  in  each  characteristic  views  of  tne 
author  of  -The  Scarlet  Letter."  The  most 
distinctive  thing  read  was  that  flawihorae 
and  Ihorean  were  both  stoics  In  the  essential 
basis  of  their  lives.  Miss  Peabody  called  up 
the  remark  ot  Uev.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
at  Hawthorne's  funeral,  that  "he 
•vraa  tne  friend  of  sionrrs."  alluding 
to  bis  intense  studr  of  criminal  careers, 
llawthoruc's  wife  bad  ihe  temperament  op- 
posite to  her  husband's.  There  never  was  a 
more  perfect  inuicn  than  that,  because  the 
ideal  be  bad  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
exemplify  in  his  own  outward  action,  was  em- 
bodied  lu  bis  wife.and  be  enjoyed  her  sociality, 
though  be  thought  it  too  late  for  bim  to  cure 
blmself  of  exclmdveness.  Society  was 
psinfol  to  him.  but  be  encored  her  solos, 
out,  and  when  tbey  lived  in  Salem 
be  used  to  go  with  her  to  the  door  and  tben 

would  go  a  way.  n  nan  iue  rcturoeu  ne  wouia 
su  up  bidf  the  ntpbt  to  hear  her  tell  whst  bad 
tnkco  place.  Heenjojcd  society  ibrounh  her. 
cud  enjoyed  It  when  In  it  himself,  provided  he 
was  lei  alone.  He  liked  to  hesr  evervtblng. 
Kow  and  tb.eo  he  would  say  a  word,  aud  tbe 
Word  would  be  to 

CABBT  ON   THE  COMrEBBATIOH. 

You  felt,  when  with  him.  that  vou  did  all  tba 
talking  and  hud  had  a  delightful  conversation. 
H is  answer  was  indicated  by  aquedion  "Why 
not,"  and  now  and  then  It  was  full  of  mean* 
In^.  Mr.  W.  E.  Channing,  said  Mr.  Sanborn, 
once  tola  me  that  Hawthorne  bad  a  treat  love 
of  sitting  unnoticed  in  bar-rooms  snd  stasre 
ofllccs,  snd  all  places  where  pcoulecame  and 
ivciil  He  would  bit  by  the  noiir  in  ibeEO  places 
listening  loihe.convcrsaiion  and  observlog  tbe 
character*.  Hit)  nolo  ln>oks  abound  in  descrip- 
tions of  Ltieoe  country  geniuses. 

Miss  P i-a body  b.md:  "Yes.  ITo  ujed  to 
"Wander  about  and  go  to  farmhouses  and  talk 
Trith  pcoplo  there.  He  said  be  hadn't  the 
least  Uilliculty  if  tncy  didn't  know  bis  name. 
£o  albo  in  sympathizing  society,  be  ssid  be 
never  felt  any  6hj  ncss.  Something  Is 
explained  by  bis  mother,  wbo  was 
a  woman  of  no  sociality.  She  lived 
■when  widows  in  New  England  were 
expected  to  ciieribb  the  memory  of  their  nus- 
D»nd6  EuruewhHt  after  the  Hindoo  fa-bion,  by 
retiring  from  tne  world.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  Was 
a  perton  of  very  line  common  sense,  with  a 
clear,  *  irons;  mind,  nnd  was  no'  tbe  least  bit 
of  a  beniiraenlalibl,  but  she  rainer  took  sdvan. 
tage  of  ili.it  custom,  and  bcr  surrounding*  not 
being  (jiuie  to  bur  mmd,  she  lived  in 
ber  .  own  room,  dressing  in  white 
This  cut-torn  broke  op  every  family 
arrangement.  Hawthorne  never  remembered 
Bitting  down  to  a  me.il  wlta  bis  aioiber  until 
after  be  was  married.  Hu  wife  bed  the 
piea-uro  of  bringing  tbat  about  at  Thanks- 
giving. Mrs.  Hawtbore  said  to  her  son's  wu« 
one  ni.imiug  near  lhat  time,  *1  want  Una  (.the 
tiaugbicr,  then  I  years  old,]  to  remember  bcr 

FIKST  THANKSGIVING  DINKEJt 
■with  her  grnndmolber.*  Una's  mother, 
Sopiiifi,  taid  to  her  hiuband,  'I'm  going  to 
have  your  mother  lau^h,'  but  ho  lnughcd  even 
at  the  idea,  lie  reverenced  hinu:in  liberty, 
t  noun  lit  every  individual  was  a  messenge  out 
of  heaven.  He  never  directed  his  wife  in 
anything,  but  only   studied    to  see    what   she 

S anted,  and  then  helped  her  to  accotiulisb  IL 
e  studied  his  chiidren  in  tbe  fame  way.  Ue 
felt  them  to  be  an  open  book  in  bis  nature. 
He  wirbed  to  sueak  spontaneously,  snu,  if 
they  said  what  be  did  not  lite,  lie  met  them  us 
the  tame  respectful  way  that  be  wouia  a 
gTown-iip  person  " 

Mr.  Sauboru— "Miss  Peabody  bos  spoken  of 
flawthorue'a  mother.  He  was  a  person  in 
whom  the  doctrine  of  heredity  certauoly  finds 
tbe  most  remarkable  llluilrntlon.  He  bat  re- 
produced but  anoMors  and  added  to  them  the 
spirit  of  his  own  time.  Wherever  Hawthorne 
miaht  appear,  as  was  Bald  of  Sir  Keuelro  Dig- 
by,  'if  tie  bad  dropped  from  the  clouds  id 
any  part  of  tbe  world,  be  would  bare 
madeot  himself  a  favorite,  provided  that  be 
did  not  slay  longer  than  stz  weeks.'  in 
'whatever  purl  of  iho  world  ha  appeared,  be 
Would  appear  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  nobility. 
He  had  those  evident  murks  of  det-ccnt, 
'whicb  we  shall  hear  more  of  in  this  country 
when  the  doctrine  of  heredity  has  been  o»- 
Ublitbod." 

Miss  Peabody  here  broke  Id  ssylng:  "Bis 
'mother  had  grest  sensibility  and  a  force  of  im- 
xnaginaiioo.  I  oUer  thins  of  Conhe'%  mother. 
8ha  cuuld  never  beat  anything  disagreeable. 
There  was  something  of  that  In  Mr».  Haw* 
thornc.  bbe  wo*  not  very  thoroughly  nnder* 
stood  by  ibobc  around  her.  The  Hawthorne 
family  was  extremely  Individual.  They  bod 
Dot  so  much  sensibility  ns  *elf  determining 
powers.  An  old  tea  cuinsio  met  my  fslber  on 
tbe  street  sod  suld:  'Well,  1  hear  tbat  your 
.'daughter  is  goluar  to  marry  Hawthorne; 

1  kjiow'd  ma  viTut,n 
Tie  w*s  the  sternest  man  tbat  ever  walked  a 
'deck.'  That  granlto  clement  was  In  Haw- 
thorne. He  bad  Immense  sternness  of  cbar 
■acter.  if  be  had  not  bnd  this,  be  wouid  bare 
2>ecn  swamped  by  this  Immense  sucseptibliity, 
the  crea  en  susceptibility  to  pain  1  ever  saw. 
Jn  the  'Geulle  Hoy'  be  describes  bimsslf.  lie 
said  be  was  desuiuto  of  tbe  malice  that  asner- 
•J'y  belongs  to  sensitive  natures.  I  wea  struck 
with  this,  aud  said  In  him,  'Arm  sensitive 
natures  muhciousr"  He  ssid,  *Ves;  inoy  are 
wounded  so  easily  that  self -defence  bexms  at 
■bibrtiood,  and  when  ihcy  feel  antagonism  us 
Insi  wsy  they  are  pained'.'  " 
'  Mr.  KeuntMly  beie  raced  a  point  as  to  bow 
far  tbr  element  of  shyness  in  Hi.wtborne  u  a 
Jkey  to  bis  original  prodnrilona 

Mis*  Pesbodyasid:  *'l  think  It  true  that  Haw- 
thorne UioiiRDi  lbs  social  oounvcuon  was  tbe 


bcallog,  and  that  Isolsllun  was  the  anpardon- 
fcble  sin.  I  have  heard  many  ttronir  expres- 
sions from  him  on  tbis  point,  because  1  was 
almost  the  fir-i  lady  acquaintance  be  bad 
whom  he  was  at  all  Intimate  with.  I 
geniembei  two  Instances  ot  persons  wbo  made 
confe&aiona  to  mm— one  a  very  bad  man,  wbo 
veto  blm  tbo  whole  story  of  bis  terrible 


Bo. 


Mr.  Sanborn  here  interposed  a  reply  to  Mr. 
3£enned)'s  question  by  alluding  to  a  remark 

Ef  Mr.  Channiog's,  that  Hawthorne's  cbarao- 
;rs  were  not  drawn  from  life.  Tne  character 
•of  Donatello  was  never  seen  by  any  person, 
land  never  could  have  been,  aud,  In  varying 
[desrrees,  the  same  Is  true  of  these  New  Eng- 
land characters  which  seem  on  one  side  so 
(familiar.  Tbay  arc  creatures  of  bis  imagina- 
tion, not  drawn  from  the  real  lite  of  the  tuna. 
[Hawthorne,  who  described  nature  with  a 

i  FUOTOO&AJPHIC  A CCU B ACT,, 

teems  to  be  ibcausble  of  reproducing  any  La* 
dividual  character  without  some  change. 

Mr.  Ueorge  P.  Latnrop  Interposed,   ".Except 
|n  tbe  custom  bouse." 
:    Miss   Peabody— "It  Is  a  fairy  land   to  bim, 

Even  on  Salem  turnpUe.  He  disowned  spoa- 
meity  wbich  to  hi.n  was  reality." 
.  Mr.  Latbrop  romarked:  "It  seems  to  me 
le  Isepar.tied  tbe  world  of  reality  and  tbe 
[world  of  tbe  lmngiuatlon.  Not  mat  be  was 
Incapable  of  describing  tbe  real  world,  be- 
fesuse  be  showed  great  capacity  for  tbat,  bat. 
'when  he  came  to  writing  a  rosaanon.  he  did 
hot  draw  bis  characters  from  ony  hnng  per- 
son.   They  were  poicniislincs. 

Ml«s  PeabLdv  tari:  "1  cannot  conceive  of 
tanv  o  ,1  of  b.s  i^ons  really  living  in  ihe 
Kid"  Smrrclbodybcrc  related  the  story 
Jof  ih*  ordinal  of  'Aunt  llesirr,  "»«*"; 
•second  ciiuill  of  Stephen  Uigamson,  and  nev  cr 

BiffljT  Pn.no  IS  lhai  m    Zcnobw  he  «• 


.bed  Warearct  fuller;  eome 


he  char- 


acter was  Mr.-,  ltipley  of  Concord.  Hawthorne 
Hfiid  be  was  astoiii!,nert  that  anybody  should 
iinok  that,  but,  when  1  sad  ZcnoDia  reminded 
kxieof  Margaret  Fuller  in  some   things,    he   re- 

ytia&i  'i  lucaid  uunk  anybody  would  know 
that  I  was  not  describing  her.  Many  persona 
ucnttotho  formation  of  ibst  ebsrsoter.  I 
su  rented  such  and  such  a  person.  Be 
laii»hcd  every  time,  admtlline  that  he  had  got 
an  idea  from  them,  lie  had  taken  very  pe- 
culiar cViraciers  lu  each  instance,  and  tbey 
all  nulled  In  ZcnnbiO." 

Hero  Itov.  Willmin  11.  Channing  said: 
"ll;iwlhornc  told  me  thai  characters  liko  lh«: 
din  iiBii.dly  come  from  living  person'*,  nnd 
knowing  how  intimate  I  was  Willi  Margaret 
Fuller  he  said.  'How  anybody  emild  suppose 
thai  Mnrjrar*!  Fuller  was  intended  by  /eno- 
lua  could  not  be  conceived.'  It  is  possible 
that 

ONE  OH  TWO  TINTS 

niichl  '.invccoine  fioro  Margaret, but  tho  whole 
nie  ii  moulded  <>n  un  emirHy  diflerenl  ides. 
'Ihe  sad  close  of  Zonnbia's  life  was  imsed  upon 
un  incident  in  Cunrord,  nut  Hnwlborne  WuS 
jtcualh  erifvcd  ibst  anv  person  could  believe 
that  lie  deplaned  lu  give  tuch  a  cmiccpt'0"  °f 
uTie  whom  he  hcln  in  such  affcrtiunuie  remem- 
urameas  lie  did  Mus  Fuller.  Ilia  lu  regard 
to  '  ftio  Scarlet  Letter,'  too,  1  wisb  to  say  tbat 
mere  was  a  lonndatioo  In  llle  for  Dim- 
in.  , dale.  In  iho  'Hlilhdnle  Korannce1  enter 
'fume  other  ctiaructers.  whioh  sprung  ou  of 
lue  potentialities  of  ciinruotera  he  met  In  ao- 
"lual  hte.  1  think  one  of  the  mo»t  irnnilcrftil 
fuels  about  Hawthorne  was  hi"  penetrating 
e.c  ana  sympathetic  heart.  There  was  no 
ri-iro  keeping  a  secret  from  him  ih.in  from  tin 
Biixel.  'Iho  in  >n  read  you  like  s  book.  Added 
11  this  wat>  a  w.mderf ul  tenderness." 

Here  Mr.  sunburn  related  incidents Ftranger 
than  tlcliun  concerning  the  "Whito  murder," 
reany  years  a;o,  in  Sntt-m. 

Mr.  Channing  resumed:  *'My  first  ROqiislnt- 
r3.ee  "ilh  iluwihuriio  was  at  (troos  hrm  and 
:4  the  ol'i  manse,  but  onr  ri.-nt  friendship  wns 
'then  he  was  consul  at  Liverpool.  At  Ins 
'(•■u:C  there  I  lire!  vuilcd  bim,  undtookiny 
.a*l  u.eal  in  Kngland.  In  tbe  intimate 
.4  ijuainUiice  Ibst  followed  I  discovered 
j:.  as  of  chnracicr  in  htm  that  b.-ive 
id  j  been  spoken  of,  Tbe  tlrst  was 
boundless  geourosity,  anu  ihe  next  was 
jis  clear  c<i <<  * uie  luetic*-,  a  Iitcnt  equity,  but 
lie  always  uiapcrcu  in-  justice  with  nla  t»npr- 
b>n  v.  1  have  never  tn..tn  a  per-on  who  bnd 
nmc  delicate  sense  of  honor.  Ue  was  as  it  he 
l.;id  already  pa-M.-a  tbe  veil  and  nad  met 
people  on  a  higher  ground,  as  It  he  couiure- 
I  -.-nded  whai  wits  n.ccst  nnd  deepest  tn  ihera, 
by  a  spiruiisl  revuhuion.'  Ho  would  Intra 
sc'onnr  cut  off  Ids  riglil  hand  than  slunder  a 
Luman  being.''  Mr.  Cuanning  here  alhiaed  to 
BAWTDOItNE'B  CONSLLSUir 

jpst  before  the  rebellion,  sod  his  dAllcale  rela- 
lutns  with  the  Ornish  government,  whereupon 
Mr.  e-RPUorn  rtrlaled  a  conversation  which  »k>* 
nirred  some  years  later  st  Hawthorne's  own 
(able  in  Concord,  hi  which  the  latter  said: 
"VV«  nro  two  disttnol  people — the  North  ana 
the  South.  Whenever  1  met  a  man  from  ihe 
.h'lnli  in  Liverpool,  1  always  fait  that  be  be- 
longed to  one  nation  and  I  to  souther." 
,  Mr.  Latbrop  bero  added:  "Uawtnorns 
'Wrote  a  Inter  to  bis  Intimate  friend,  Horace 
[ltrid^e,  wheu  at  Uverpool,  in  whicn  he  am- 
ku>scd  Ihoaubject,  luing  this  expression:  'My 
'I  i  art,  I  thins,  P.  not  large  vimugb  10  take  In 
h  lure  than  our  own  part  ol  the  coiinir*'"  air. 
h  jithrop  tnougbi  ibis  cxpresaiun.  while  refer- 
i  ng,  nououut,  to  an  actual  feeling,  was  a 
1  tie  despondent,  snd  aid  not  express  his 
IV  hole  conviction.  He  bad  a  great  entousiosm 
If  .r  the  L'nion. 

I  Mr.  Channing  agsln  sard:  "As  exhibiting 
lie  sinculsr  honor  of  tbe  man,  I  will  slate  that 
<  E  Mood  by  tbo  i'niun  always,  and  vet  met 
rtte  snuiberusrs  ju»t  as  freelv  as  he  did  the 
fi  T'lirmrn  1  never  shall  forget  a  oonver 
it  una  we  bad  once.  He  folded  bis  snns  and 
p  a-ked  up  and  said:  'Yas,  I  ibink  1 
tv>iuid     like    to    go     home.    One    might    as 

Sell  go  home  snd  die  with  the  Hepub- 
c  '  He  bad  no  hopes  that  we  should  come 
oi  of  me  struggle.  His  despair  for  the  coun- 
-y  hastened  his  death.  I  do  not  doubt  tnst 
m  died   of    a   broken    heart."       Ur.    Latnrop 
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•..ted  James  Iin.--.ell  Lowell  a-  huvmir  mi i. J 
-uncily  that  (lie  wur  bhonened  his  life. 
nviiiornc  mwto  far  ahead  and  had  such 
igbi  that  he  thought  tbe  -  civil  cooQict 
■  uld  la^l   tor  year*. 

Mist  1'eaDOiiy  likened  bim  to  Hamlet,  as 
i  too  finely  developed  for  the  po*"iuii  into 
null    he     cMfDO.       itL-flcct"">  predominated 

tiUU.      He  WOS 

oss  who  could  onxt  bxtpfzk. 

•  ■  could   not  enter    personally    into  tbe  con. 

Mr.  Channing  added  on  this  point:  ITe  said 
>  me:  "1  ibmk  it  would  need  a  good  loOO 
i  ara  of  sleep  to  rest  from  the  turmoils  of  this 
fr-urtallife." 

'  Mr.  Alcolt  Fatd:  "I  remember  walking  with 
|  .wlborne  when  he  was  livin*  at  the  Way- 
t  .e,  at  a  time  when  It  was  feared  the  reoel 
I  ;.iiefl  might  reach  New  York  and  1  to* ton. 
I  •  expressed  crcai  sorrow,  and  seemed  to  be 
i  >  much  moved  wltb  the  sentiment  of  p*.t- 
r  .Imu."  Mr.  Laihrop  here  broke  in  with 
|  •  remark  that  his  wife  lold  bun  that 
I  .-  fatner  declared  In  her  presence 
[  L.  »  ,"»•  rebels  attacked  Boston, 
I  and  JuIu>d  would  volunteer  in  lis 
I  nse.  Mr.  Alcoti  resumed:  "I  infer  from 
i  t  "j  said  that  he  wished  the  Union  to  be 
|  erred,  but  did  not  quite  see  how  it  could 
i  uder  Ml  ihc  circumstances,  and  1  thought 
1  .v  a  pd.noti*m  In  mm  which,  remembering 
v  .  bp.d  jicnsaid  about  bim.  svmpatbued 
J  i  »ho  ^onth,  a  fact  summing  to  me, 
*•*  *;ne     x      Ihougbt     It      was      not     bo.      I 
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thought  he  had  an  equal  avmpmoy  with  the 
North.  Mid  thru  il  who  a  sent  mien  i  of  opinion 
which  ci  en  allowed  him  for  a  moment  to  Mtni 
to  support  the  Fontbern  tide.  I  remember, 
also,  when  he  Bent  me  Ins  hook  en  hncl.-md, 
I  spoke  to  litin  about  the  dedication  to  J'rosi- 
dent  Picnc,  his  c1a*tmaLo  and  chum  at 
llowdom  College,  and  he  mid:  'How  could 
1,  os  a  friend,  do  utberwoe  than  Insrnbe  tne 
book  to  hi  mi*  I  Lave  expressed  mv  opin- 
ions freely  in  It,  and  Una  is  a  work  of 
friendship  which  lintciibe  to  him.  There- 
fore it  must  aland.1  Although  some  fnenda 
did,  I  believe,  liikc  the  leaf  out  ot  the  book, 
uhdo  remains  and  le  dill  in  the  cop,  he  chvq 
me.  What  J  have  to  say  about  bim  is  remi- 
niscences. He  lived  for  three  year.-  In  the 
neighboring  hou-e.  There  is  »n  avenue  be- 
tween my  house  aud  his,  inside  the  road.  Air. 
Uawiborne  was  a 

VJSIIY  COT  AND  DIFFIDENT 
person.  He  did  not  willingly  seem  to  nase  be- 
yonj  tho  limits  of  his  own  wayside.  He 
lovc.Uo  walk  on  tho  lull-to,.,  sndlhe  paths 
arc  still  ihire  which  ho  mado  bv  his  con- 
tinned  walks.  I  in  ink  of  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, Lis  difTnlence  and  coyne-s  w  cro  the 
lineal,  and  yet  he  was  a  mm  to  mu;- 
ntlkentin  physhjuc,  an  ideal  \\  eb-tcr.  tli.it 
you  could  have  b:iid  a  sword  belonged  to  him. 
Hia  wife  knew  bow  to  protect  him  from  com- 
pany. On  his  n  turn  from  Kn gland  he  put  up 
a  lodjc  on  top  of  tho  ancient  house,  ap- 
proached by  u  pair  of  very  ttccp  s-tcpa.  1  think 
las  tempO'«s--nt  hadarertain  feature  of  rc- 
Ecrve  jv  it,  Vn»»b  made  it  less  ca<y  f'-r  him 
to  miiw.in,  Jur._(  l.anniiiL'  intorpu-efl:  "He 
was  kindly  in  nut  I  taring  always"  Mr.  Alcoti 
rc.-iinicd:  "Il  l>  taid  thai  after  he  returned 
from  Liverpool,  honored  as  he  wits  by  hngland 
and  this  country,  he  was  invited  to  d.oe  with 
tho  Atlantic  Club  In  Boston,  where  were 
many  of  the  scholars  of  the  Lime,  There 
was  nn  attempt  made  to  get  him  to  speak, 
but  be  was  bo  coy  even  there 
thai,  while  be  rcreivcd  all  his  honors  grace- 
fully, he  said  nothing,  and,  on  his  return  home, 
declared  that  be  Would  never  go  again,  a  res- 
olution which  be  afterward  broke.  J  remem- 
ber Ihnt,  on  visiting  bim  with  some 
distinguished  persons  aud  dining  at 
his  houve,  while  he  discharge  1  the 
duties  of  the  table  with  grace  and  elegance, 
he  said  very  lillle,  and,  according  to  the  high- 
est rules  of  genlililv,  he  withdrew  and  threw 
Ihc  conversation  upon  his  gnosis.  Such  was 
hit  extreme  diflidcncc,  I  uevcr  mot  him  in 
the  ftreei  during  all  the  time  he  was  here.  In 
tbcaotluee  veara  he  wa-t  iu  my  bouse  twice 
only.  l*u»fjng  by  one  day,  when  we  had 
young  lady  vi-itors,  they  persuaded  th-s  eov 
gentleman  to  come  imo  mv  study.  I  found 
he  wari  uneasy,  and  smpectc-d  he  was  trying 
to  fjod  au  cicuso  tor  leaving.     At  last  he  said, 

'THE  6TOVK  IB  TOO  IJOT,' 
and  rclroaled.  Again,  the  decoys  were  out  to 
catcu  ihls  fine  genius.  They  succeeded,  and 
the  biimc  thing  occurred,  but  this  lime  he  f-aid, 
•The  clock  ticks  so  loud  that  J  must  retire.' 
Another  incident  shows  hi*  extreme  sensi- 
bility. I  bad  a  grandson,  who  was  not  very 
well,  and  was  taking  him  in  mv  arms  and 
walking  about  the  streets.  Coming  up 
the  Hawthorne  June,  1  snw  Hawthorne 
just  belorc  ho  left  us  for  the  In  ft  lime  stand- 
in?  at  the  gate,  and  I  thought  thai  with  my 
granrtton  I  might  venture  to  approach  him.  I 
addrc-sed  him,  and  be  looked  sadly.  Said  he: 
'It  teems  to  rue  your  little  boy  is  not  looking 
well,'  und  ho  turned  awav  as  if  he  felt  thai 
he  himself  was  not  well ;  as  If  the 
suggest  ions  of  this  liiUe  hoy  were  an  omen  of 
his  own  illness.  Ho  wenl  to  meet  his  friend, 
Mr.  Tictiior,  and  there,  during  Mr.  Ticknor's 
Illness,  ho  remained  until  the  very  last,  ao 
thai  he  was  almoal  paralyzed  by  that.  He 
went  vith  hia  friend,  President  Pierce,  and 
was  found  in  hn  chamber  asleep,  ves,  more 
than  hi  lee  p,  a  sleep  from  wh-ch  be  never 
waked.  i1iBfiine.nl  here  wa»  one  of  tne  most 
beantifol,  and  nt  Hie  tame  timo  It  was  the 
mosi  louthin- rpectiicle  to  see  Hie  Atlantic 
Club,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Emeraon,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow  and  others,  accompany  him  to  his  last 
nine*,  wnere  he  now  lies  id  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Hero  were  theso  distinguished  men  stooping 
o\er  this  man  of  genius  with  lears  in  their 
eyee,  and  in  iheabBOlnlctllence each  took  that 
occasion  of  paying  his  last  tributo  to  this  man 
of  genius.  He  did  not  wish  his  body  to  bo 
*cen  afier  death,  and  It  was  with  the  utniOBt 
persuasion  lhat  Mr.  Hawthorne  could  be  in. 
ducod  to  allow  his  dear  Incnds  to 

OAXR  UPON    TUB  NORLK  FOItM 
forthe  last  time."     Mr.  Alcolt  concluded  hla 
remark*   by   reading  selections  from  hia  own 
"Concord  Uavs." 

Mr.  Chhnniot  hero  Blinded  to  Hawthorne's 
remarkable  speech  at  St,  Georce'a  Hall  in 
Liverpool,  saying  that  not  a   better  ono   wa 
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uiiernooo.    and  ibat  there 
gly    presence   thero    than 


Miss  I'eubndy  demnrrcd  to  the  nse  of  the 
word  diffidence,  "lie  had,"  Faid  the,  "im- 
mnn-c  sensibility,  and  he  had  not  hnd  that 
kind  of  Intercouiae  with  society  which  gave 
hllll  confidence.  He  fell  out  of  plae*  In  con- 
veulional  society,  because  ho  was  a  citizen 
lo  the  compauy  of  a  hltthcr  world, 
but  he  liked  to  toe  people,  and 
the  only  Hung  I  ever  heard  hi  m 
remonstrate  with  his  wife  for  was   her  efforts 
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rn«ely  sociable."  Here  Misi  Pea  body  de- 
tailed in  a  cotifidential  wa*.  with  great  aDl- 
mnlion  and  with  tbe  old-time  smile  of 
youth  and  middle  age  upon  her  face, 
the  story  of  her  first  acquaintance 
with  Hawtborno,  how  nnriom  she  was 
to  find  out  ihe  author  of  "Ihe  Gentle  Bor," 
how  sbo  sup()osed  tbe  author  was  an  old  man, 
who  was  done  with  tbe  pa*Mons  of  the  wo  Id 
and  only  coniempUung-  them ,  bow,  finally, 
the  made  bold  to  Invito  Ihe  llawthoroea  to 
her  hou.-e,  and  how  delighted  she  was  when 
she  could  Bay  to  her  Salem  friends, 
after  their  call,  "I  ve  got  him."  Then 
the  delineated  the  etepa  by  which 
the  handsome  young  Hawthorne  waa 
gradually  thawed  Into  tbe  utmoat  geniaiit* 
pV*r  rlaxojui'a  lUoMntliou  oi  Uomox,  Heatod 
and  T)ant*  In  her  own  hoe.ie,  and  how  ho  be- 
cme  a  diner  out.  and  then  hnw  he  waned 
upon  Hie  Mis-en  1'eabody  homo,  and  grew 
e\  en  r.ixious  lhat  they  shcHild  spend  an  even- 
ing with  his  own  sisters,  promising  even  to 

ESCOUT  T1IKM  TO  H18  BOMB 

and  back  to  their  own  If  they  would  content 
to  go,  a  thing  they  had  been  longing  to  do  for 
two  or  three  xoara.  Hi*  readlne-^  tu  the  mat- 
ter was  bob  a  surpmc  ana  delight  lo  the  1'ea- 
bo«iv  girls.  Hawthorne  went  bo  far  a"  to 
ntady  urje  the  vis't  on  hia  own  account.  "I'll 
come  after  row,"  ho  said;  "I  wNh  yon  would 
come.  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  very  witty.  I 
want  lo  see  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  In 
three  months.  We  don't  livo  at  our  house; 
we  only  vegetolo."  "That  was  ihe  first  llmo," 
-"marked  Mies  Pcabodv,  "th*»t  he  ep»ke  of 
ti.ia  .  M-iuon.  Hisc4.nvcr-aiion  was  very  m- 
lere-img.  -rne  ihina-B  he  would  observe  in 
nature,  the  bt..v::iul  flecke  of  light,  were 
n  I  way  a  an  emblem  of  something  In  Ihe 
mind.  Human  nature  waa  what  he 
Uiked  nltout  through  these  Bvmools.". 
Miss  Pcabodv  went  on  to  say  that  she  knew 
Hnwtlinrne'B  (-isicra  when  they  w«-re  children 
in  Salem,  Ono  of  them,  Elizabeth,  ehiii  hor- 
eeir  up  at  IU,  and  snw  almon  nobody  for  20 
yeara.  She  wa«  a  vcrv  peculiar  per.-on,  and 
lnsi.led  on  living  out  of  doors,  summer  and 
winuT.  Thie  iire--erved  her  health.  Haw 
thnrne  wsp  vory  much  liked  as  a  child,  and 
bejrnn  to  tell  storico  when  he  was  only  6  or  6 
years  old.  At  about  his  I2lh  vear  he  was  a 
great  reader.  He  didn't  remember  the  lime 
when  he  conldn't  read.  Shakespcnre  waa 
familiar  to  him  from  bovhood.  lie  was  called 
Obcron  Ml  I'.owdoin  on  account  of  hib  beauty. 
In  limit*  yeira  he  spent  much  of  his.  time  on 
the  Kenneneo  river  and  in  the  woods.  He 
was  dthturbod  about  a  profession  even  when  a 
boy. 

HE  DIDN'T  WANT  TO  BE  A   MINISTER 

because  be  didn't  know  enough  to  tea rh  peo- 
ple. He  could  not  be  a  doclor  nor  a  lawyer. 
Ho  coul, In'l  do  anyihlng  but  write,  and  then 
he  added,  as  if  in  bravo,  "How  would  it  look 
to  s.-e  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works  on  the 
Elicit?"  He  wrote  en.rmonslv,  but  could 
noi  pet  an\  thing  pnbh-heo.  Mr.  Peabody 
r*-ad  his  stories  »s  they  appeared  iu  the  Token 
and  other  qiurtera.  He  wrote  a  book  called 
"  1  he  Siory-Tellcr,"  In  which  there  were  two 
chu meters,  one  resembling  the  late  .lanes 
Very,  and  the  other  standing  for  himself. 
\  cry  stood  for  a  minister  who  wanted  to  coo- 
ven  the  world,  but  had  no  parish.  Hawthorne 
stood  for  an  idler  who  could  only  wriie 
siories.  The  two  set  out  lo  convert 
the  world,  and  went  from  place  to  place 
announcing,  as  they  approached  a  vill»«e.  bv 
posters,  that  there  would  be  preaching,  and 
afierthe  preaching  a  storv.  Mr.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich, the  "Pe  er  Parley"  of  ihoso  days,  refn»ed 
to  publish  this  hook,  and  Hawthorne  said  be 
was  like  one  "talking  to  himself  in  a  dark 
plaotfc  ' 

Air.  Channing  added:  "Hawthorne  became 
Ihe  man  he  was  very  much  throusrh  ihe  infla 
ence  of  his  wife.  She  was  the  influence  that 
ripened  his  genius,  ihe  subtle  influence  that 
gave  nun  a  home  which  futullcd  his  Meat  1 
considered  ber  to  be  or.e  oi  tbe  most  perfect 
women  in  her  womanliness  1  have  ever 
known.  Hawthorne  was  a  roan  who  did  not 
l<ke  to  speak  of  the  snbiime  and  all  the 
mysteries.  Not  that  he  did  not  Id  hla  inner- 
most soul  believe  them,  hut  that  ho  felt  they 
were  loo  vast,  too  pure  and  loo  holy  for  him 
to  be  their  medium.1' 

Mr.  Lnlhrop  caid:  "Hawthorne's  fondnese 
for  England  did  not  exclude  his  devotion  to 
his  own  country.  1  have  been  told  lhat  he 
brought  his  family  home  because  he  felt  it  to 
he  of  the  utmost  im;  orlance  that  nta  children 
should  grow  up  la  t  bin  country,  and  be 

EDUCATED  AH  AMERICANS. 
Mr.  Longfellow  onoe  said  to  me  that  when 
Hawthorne  waa  in  tbe  room  II  was  like  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  a  woman.  Creative 
genius  when  h.dsred  In  a  man  hat  fem.nioe 
qualities.  His  diffidence  was  due  to  the  femi- 
nine imiu  of  genius.  Thin  quality  was  as  nat- 
ural in  him  as  the  delicate  reserve  of  a  woman 
Is  in  nor  " 

Miss  Peabody  said:  "Mr.  Channing  baa  not 
overstated  my  sister's  character.  I  don't  think 
there  ever  was  realized  more  compeletely  the 
Idea  expressed  In  Mr.  Emerson's  lecture  oo 
'Love,'  thai  It  u  tbe  union  of  two  self-suf- 
ficing worlds.  Her  character  bad  been  ma- 
lured  by  great  auffcrinir.  and  his  br  great  Buf- 
fering. Her's  was  bodily  ana  his  mental  suf- 
fering-. The  union  on  ihataooounl  waa  a  tsvy 
rare  one.    Klie  gave  bim  an  atmosphere." 

Key.  Julias  H.  Ward  referred  to  Dr.  Q.  B. 
Loring's  sketch  of  Uawttmrne  as  a  man  who 
enjoyed  rollicking  coraoanv,  as  Shakespeare 
Is  said  to  bare  done,  and  aaked  for  more  In- 
formation about  it. 

Mr.  Channing  answered  by  an  -elluston 
to  the*  "Tangle  wood  Tales,"  to  tba 
story     of    the     Pigmiea,      Hawthorne,    Inter- 


ureling  the  symbol,  says  lhat  these  earib- 
born  creatures  lose  their  strength  when  lifted 
Into  a  higher  atmosphere,  and  so,  Ideal  Demo- 
crat as  he  wis,  he  felt  thai  you  must  raise  up 
the  coarse  element*  of  democracy  by  a  higher 
ideaL 

Mt.s  Peabody  then  remarked:  "Hawthorne 
said,  'The  reason  1  am  a  Democrat  la  because 
the  Salem  people  are  Whiga.'" 

Mr.  Channing  afterward  added,  on  the  war 
from  the  cnsooi  to  Mr.  Emerson'a  house: 
"Hawthorne  onoe  said  to  me,  when  I  asked 
biro  why 

THE  WBBD  XDtMXWT 

always  appeared  In  bis  works,  'Every  time  I 
sli  aown  to  write  a  story  I  design  thai  It  shall 
not  intrude,  hut  as  soon  as  I  dip  my  pen  in 
Ink  the  Mule  imp  that  lurks  In  the  inkstand 
runs  up  my  arm  and  takes  possession,  and 
guides  my  pen.'  Another  point  Is 
worth  remembering.  I  onoe  asked  him 
about  bis  style,  how  be  got  II 
He  replied :  'It  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  or  practice.  It  Is  a  desire  to  tell  the 
simple  truth  as  bODeatly  and  y  It  Idly  aa  one 
can.' " 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation 
so  vivid  sod  remarkable,  that  tno«e  wbo  en- 
gaged In  il  were  aslonikhed  when  It  was  over 
a*  tbey  had  beer  lifted  oot  of  tba  real  world* 
in   a   dream.     Mr.   Laihrop,  wbe    knew  tb* 


fairlv 


e  field,  said  lhat  many  points  pt 
•d  were  new  even  lo  him.  Mi 
ouch    lore    past    her    7mh    yei 


klel  l 


lib 


id  ihere  Mere  inr-mcnis  when  the 
euiolioii  \\;i*  so  deep  and  thrilling  that  one 
eoTihl  hare  hc*rd  a  pin  drop  on  the  floor  or 
fill  the  -low  of  another's  breath.  No  pcr>on 
who  w.i-  pre-*  nl  will  ever  forget  the  COtner- 
ciiion,  ihe  faces,  ihc  persons,  the  divine  spell 
of  ihe'liour. 
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IVILLMH  TCRREY  KARRIS, 

Au  American   riiilosophcr  auU 
Teacher. 

A    Revww   of    His    Methods 
aitd  Aims. 

XIio  Yt'oiidoi-ti^l    Kronlb   ol 
n  Wonderful  TCnn. 

Any  one  dropping  in  at  the  Summer  School 
of  Philosophy  now  iu  see-ion  at  Concord  will 
see  oo  certain  da)  t>  a  square  shouldered  gentle- 
man, with  a  somewhat  pale  and  very  earnest 
face,  lecturing  lo  the  company  assembled 
there,  partly  from  manuscript  and  in  p:irt 
extemporaneously.  He  wears  spectacles, 
has  a  high  forehead  and  lh:n,  dark 
hair,  a  short,  slightly  grizzled  beard, 
and  epeaks  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
precision  In  a  pleasant,  Dot  very  loud,  toJcc, 
the  roodidalions  of  which  express  greal 
patience  and  amiability.  His  wlude  aspect 
denotes  intense  intellectual  activity;  the  broad 
chest  ar.d  shoulders  Indicating  [lie  sirong 
physical  u.n«is  which  has  cnablrd  bira  lo  sus- 
tain thai  nctlTity.  This  gentleman  i*  *\  ilnam 
T_  Harris,  distinguished  as  the  mo-t  eminent 
rpceuljillve  philosopher  in  this  count rv,  with 
a  reputRtion  thai  extends  to  t;iro»e,  aid  also 
ns  one  of  the  mna  Hiweisful  public  Ecboul 
bu))cnnletidebts  in  ihe  United  Slates. 

i  double  reputation  timnid  be  noted,  as 

ng  the  union  in  one  mind  of  the  'dghest 
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aid  Mr.  Ilnrris,  ,,thcy  hnve  been  of 
rreni  pmulltMl  vnlue.  When  we  speak  of 
philosophic  spccubiion  and  Hs  re?ulp-,  the 
ti.-iinplc  uf  iheiiermnns  la  UMmilr  broucht  up, 
Da  showing  thai  u 

TAKAL17J.B  THE  PRACTICAL  CSEECirA 
If  a  nian  or  a  nation  romalm    too   lone  in   ro- 
UcctiuD,    the    prneiic.il    iicavit.es    will  be  re- 
trained by  hem£  m  .oe  uiK-ertn'n. 
•The 
tu:< 

Now  the  EnslUli,  on  the  ether  hand,  are  o 
piople  di-t  ii-ni.shod  for  uctin^    irom  the  will, 

Wllu   greal    force,    while    the  Gem s    Lin 

been  rvf.i  ClIVO.  Tilt  man  ol  Will  ha*  Qi"inen 
inm.  II  he  want  to  ,u:up  acn.ss  a  brook,  he 
run-  itnd  clear-  d  at  a  bound.  The  pureli  re 
llec:  m<  1U..11  will  run,  bll.,  just  u*  he  irels  to 
Ihc  l 'due,  he  Bioiis  lompttpurc  the  brook  and 
woiiiier  how  w  de  il  u,  ai.d  mi,  hi  jump  iik,  be 
lauds  in  the  mid  lia.  Th-t  shy  way  of  illustra- 
tion. Tim  Lu.1i -h  haven't  full  Uk  need 
«(     aoMhuc      in  ore      (ban      will,    and     th.-y 

lict  from  a  lulnlUv  of  11  'J  he  man 
of  w  11  ae.iug  out  hi  uciiri's  nccordiiig 
to  Iruilltluhiil  muthoda,  wiihuut  stopping 
to  consider  pu>-ttde  m  w  ineiliodi,  uuci>in 
|i|i>hi>s  n  grnui  deal,  ami  rubuliaa  by  ox  pun  i  ncu 
a  wisdO'Ji  Ilka  Hint  which  combs  irotu  ruflec* 
tiun.  V\ilb  Hill  liorniius,  reOactiun  came 
l.r  i,  and  they  were  tuemfure  an  onccrum, 
untiahh'  pi  .-pie.  Voii  cau  tract;  u  in  ihotr  bis- 
tnry.  clnl  and  religious,  llicy  pau-cd  to  ru- 
flic:  s><  intii  h  that  tbey  were  slow  in   Dullon, 
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Whiit  inev  need.d  «n-  a  lolahly  of  ihcu.'bt 
which  would  iutli.de  i.nd  sw^tlnw  up  uiumr 
refttictliitia  He)  ore  Kaiit'r  time  -ibvy 
hiul,  lo  be  hire,  the  phlh^oph)'  of  Le.U 
ii.iz,  v.tuih  was  applied  in  all  brsncliva 
of  knowledge  ana  taught  in  i1i-irsih«ul>;  out 
it  was  inatifluMnL  u  <,.-n  II. ^-l  laJ  come 
aim  diTidoped  ids  i>hilu>o|.:.y  wuh  a  .-i  .f- 
i  nn-cioua  hlcalK)  ;■*  ihe  in  -t  pnnciple,  carry- 
iiig  it  I  hen  through  bi-L"rt  and  the  an. ,  th.-y 
brgan  t"  reacn  t  b«-  imali.i  Hiw  neudeiL  )  oil 
r-vnow— in  the  t'raiuo- I'm*  ian  war  for  il- 
amili— tu.w  tne  (>erm.in3  have  (  lab..ra.«d 
llii-ir  reOeclivcne-j,  into  a  well  orgMUuscd  b)'v 
iMii.bi  which  they  are  a^lt  to  rrove  with 
IitliM  ci.ioulcl.'  icrlaintv  in  lb-:  direction 
I'.it  wish  toUike.  1  hey  made  sure  before 
ujLd  i*f  evcryoVuil  of    lulormaiion     winch 


oy 


l'< 


nthmii  waiting  foi 
tua.i-c  ml  mitkeUicui  heMia.c  while  rclhcl 
ii'j  wdhi  lo  Ju.  Thai  iititrku  u, e  (I'fltin.w 
UL.ttL-en  them  ard  a  gT*-ni  Prench  mibi.iry 
-CUIUS  like  Nupi'leoii,  who  lu^t  IHC  battle  uf 
«"ateiU.o  I'cc.iih  he  couldn't  cvt  hio  aitillerv 
i  Lt  l  II  II  u'cloek  in  the  day  on  nc»..un.uf  a 
iinidih  roid.  v  on  Mo.Lkc  would  l,a\e  U<jMu 
u  ad\hn'-c  ihai'tiiu  road  wiu  liable  to  bfLi.iue 
urj  muddy  in  wel  weather,  and  would  have 
l.i  1  hi  iirnn  MiiM'hed  w  n>>  suckioz  eo.-uch  ic 
throw  in  ui  Mil  r.  .>d  all  the  way  nn  to  llottgo- 
b. -oi.  if  nire-.-ary.  So,  ymi  see.  Hint,  for 
ri-UL'C.iVC  n.iodb,  u  svbU-m  b..Kd  on  reflecJiusi 
and  curried  oui  in  a  great  unity 
>  is  (il    IHE  ITMOST   CBsi 

.  myaclf.  wop    formorly    so  refleclhe    thnt  I 
[as  ciioiliiiially  iiesilating,  no:   anon  ing  how 
fcCize  ihe  juveruii.p-  piuiciple  among  van-. us 

considerations.  A  tenieme  irom  oc>-tue  i 
■Wilimlm  MelFti:-'  fli.-t  o-cned  lo  n>e  tne 
true  reiitiiun  ol  pi.iln&itphic  ibinkintrto  aclino. 
Ilwiisihis:  'Ihought  enlarge-;  action  nar- 
TOWk.'  Tins  led  me  to  apply  i  tiled  ion  tybiem- 
fliicnllv  to  practical  BlTairfr.  I  acquired  tho 
ahilliy  to  anal)  ze,  lo  bei  id  order,  w  b  it  1  had 
lo  do  lorejch  day  in  advance,  and  throw  it 
:i,.-:iii^i  a  background  of  m  f uDdamenlal 
urinciplos." 

This  i;b-iract  of  Mr.  HarrU"  answer,  which 
has  bren  eiten  as  literally  as  may  be  without 
being  taken  d-wn  at  the  moment,  is  a  fair 
illi.-tralion  of  hi--  mode  id  llunkiui:  in  rcgnrd 
lo  practical  mailer*  W  hen  any  t-ubjcciof  any 
sigullic.ince  is  touched,  bin  mind  insinntly 
takes  in  all  its  relation-.  e*cn  the  wideband 
most  distant;  and  it  runs  through  jhe  w  bolo 
philosophy  of  the  I  heme,  glancing,  by  ihe 
wav,  ai  iliit-tr.ilionb  in  hi-torv.  art  or  luera 
lure  It  >lmuld  not  be  inferred  fr«m  this  that 
be  1>  r'lUiidBboui  or  p  olix.  On  the  cuntrary, 
he  is  extraordinarily  gu:ck  and  keen.  Itut 
w  lu-re  man)  men  would  look  hi  a  sui-jevt  from 
oal)  one  point  of  view,  w  ilh  great  clear- 
ni  f,  he  looks  ul  it  wub  e-pial 
clearness  irom  many  uumts  of  vnw.  all  1)  ing, 
however,  m  one  circuit,  which  represent  tne 
im.lorlying  unitv  of  the  simji-cL  lliu  circuit 
his  trained  inivlliuciice  lakeB  in  nt  a  ilnsh. 
UlS  cunwr-aiion,  ih.-ielore,  is  bomvlfaing  won- 
uertul.  Ihe  number  ot  topics  he  has  consid- 
ered i^  surprising,  and  tho  bcirmg  of  each  on 
Ihe  other  or  on  the  general  avaiem  of  timiiL-ht 
which  inilude- them  all  is  mi  familiar  lo  hun 
tkat  he  leads  his  li.-letierou  from  one  thought 
or  phlftU  lo  nnolber  with  stnuuiaiing  cisfl 
and  lunimousn-.'fis.  Another  k  eat  charm 
about  it  i-    his   genero'iiy    in    diicnsatng   wuh 

nny  one  who  shows  interest  enou-h  t- draw 
him  out,  nod  the  ever-present  ntodetlv  w  bich 
prevents  ihisrcadiilCffi  to  talk  from  a>«.uming 
hi>>  l li in e  liko  an  t'stolislic  asperL  As  he  coo- 
ver-ed  on  tin.-  and  other  bubji-cls  In  hib  horary 
at  Orchard  llou^e  (i.wncd  by  Mr.  Alco;t), 
where  be  now  lives,  be  would  co  lo  bis  book- 
c«-e*  wt.eo  be  menuoued  a  particular  book, 
lake  it  dow  n,  und  bring  it  out  for  examination, 
olten  turning  lo  the  page  or  paragraph  that 
Llluslrnied  his  incanins.     Of  the 

VAttl£l>  AMI  PUOyoUSD  KKOTTLEUCE 
which  he  has  at  command,  It  is  evident  lhat 
li.ere  is  mile,  if  any,  lying  unn-garded  in 
corners  thrown.  Il  is  all  st-su-maiiied  and 
re:idy  for  Instant  use.  This  librury  id  which 
Mr.  Harris  ix  now  installed,  by  the  way.  u 
stumped  with  tbe  cliaracU'ttbtica  of  us  occu- 
lta ntv  menial  cJireer,  The  walls,  as  well  bb 
thn.-eofnn  adjoining  smaller  room,  are  con- 
cealed by  row  upon  row  of  books,  fome 
ihi'iisands  of  rol uir.es,  beside  pamphlets  loose 
and  in  covers,  all  cunveiuoo;ly  slowed  in  box 
shelves,  which  can  be  mken  up  and  trans- 
ported with  ihe  contents  undisturbed.  Over 
tbe  mantelpiece  siands  a  plaster  bunt  of  the 
Juno  Ludovisi,  »nd  near  it  h.ine  photograpbi 
from  portrait  Eiatues  of  Peru  Ic*  and  A^.imh; 
Mr.  Harris,  li  may  be  said  her,e,  ttavinir  a  the- 
ory of  1il>  own  that  the  Juno  to  qnoshon  w  as 
slightly  idealized  (rum  (be  actual  Aspana. 
Itut  the  ro.mi  (which  tb  the  bamc  tu  which  the 
sessions  of  the  bcbool  were  hi  hi  la-i)ear)li 
ebsentialir  a  ■  working  room,  and  but  lutlo 
ornament  llnda  a  place  there.  Alone  side 
maud-  a  hugv  easy  chair,  but  even  this  is  pro- 
vided with  a  book  red,  as  if  the  owoer  had 
oo  time  lo  lose,  even  when  evtlng.  In  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  an  immense  writing 
de^k  and  a  typewriter  wuh  a  larpe  tray  at- 
tached, form  a  sort  of  intrench  men  l, 
wlthm  wbteh  the  philosopher  can  carry 
on  hia  inti  llrctnal  battles  and i  read  and  write 
wuh  'he  erealcei  convenience.  Ihedeskbas 
Uvii  Isri-e  folding  win£>  toll  of  piceon  holes 
and  cumpanmeuls  oi  various  shapes,  and  an- 
other i or midai-lc  array  ol  theie  rt-e-  abo*e  ihc 
writing  shelf.  They  are  nil  crammed  mud 
papers,  memoranda"  aud  writing  materials. 
Close  by  at  the  Irft  hand,  on  s.  little  patent  at- 
L-cbincnt  of  spring;,  and  arm-  ren>  a  diction- 
sr\  with  toe  edge*  of  the  pagrs  leitt-reo  by 
the  pbtluSupher's  ^'l^n  hand,  according  lui 
met  hud  w  i>i,  h  cnflt'.r  ■  hlin  to  luri)  lo  the  ci  net 
p'acc  where  tlm  word  he  want*  c»n  be  fonnd. 
l.vcry  conlriVHbCf,  tu  fact,  which  sa\es  time 
or  faciltiales  literary  work,  hnds  a  pUce  >.n 
Mr.  Harm-'  c,e>k  "It's  a  l  onn.Tiicut  trait,  1 
suppose,"  he  remarks,  lattghllif;  "bin  if 
there  I  a  new  invention   Pro  DOI  ej-y  till  1  sri* 

hold  of  it."  lieccoi  dc  wa  papers  lie  on  u>p 
of  the  typewriter,  and  other*,  are  strewn 
upon  a  Mde  L«blc  In  soon,  tbr  pl«r>e  shows 
ih.it,  if  it  i-  tbe  quiet  stronghold  0f  an  ah* 
striibo  thinker,  u  hj  »i-o  thai  of 

a  DKSlZaMi  or  till  uvi  woblp, 
who  keep*  pace  w  ith  the  iDafru  of  ihe  latoil 
erenla,  and  is  nut  lost  la  the  dcpina  of  his 
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inner  consciousncsa 

William  Torrey  Harris  v.  as  born  Id  1F35  In 
WludfaJtn  count  v,  CU,  or-e  of  hu  ancestor*  be- 
ing ft  IU.-T.  Samuel  Torrcy.  who  bad* ibe  pleas- 
ant reputation  of  being  Able  to  make  a  prayer 
two  hour*  lung  witnout  wearying  n»  congre- 
gation ;  to  Hurt  the  descendant  oeme*  fairly  b> 
hi*  more  profitable  fluency  of  spt-ecu  o*  a  lec- 
turer. VV  ben  9  yean  old  be  wu 
in  ten  to  l*rovldence,  fc  1,  where  hi* 
family  lived  tour  yean,  afterward  returning 
to  Connecticut,  lie  was  prepared  for  college 
In  Wedlock,  Worcester  and  Phillips 
ncideoHcs,  end  entered  Yale  In  InM;  bui,  or- 
rlvirt"  ai  a  restless  phase,  he  resolved,  dcring 
hi*  junior  vear,  to  quit  college  and  go  to  the 
distant  We»t,  where  he  intended  to  gratify  tla 
rcflectlf  c  and  thoughtful  temperament  uv  find- 
ing •  home  in  de«-p  solitudes.  Me  aocordlngly 
left  college  witboui  completing  lite  conrni. 
thongo  Yale  afterward.  In  con»ideration  of 
hu  services  a*  an  educator  end  pbiloeopber, 
gave  him  the  decree  of  A.  id.  Arrivine 
fit  St  LouU  In  Augu.t,  1857,  be  wu  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  tlie  place,  and,  decid.og 
at  the  tunt  time  tbat  life  In  a  eity  among  other 
men  wu  wbm  bli  ulan  reqotred  to  balance 
it,  be  settled  there.  Three  weeks  aitercominj 
Into  at^-LouU  be  was  svsmlnjen  lot  ■  pUoeaa 

teneher  in  iho  publle  school*,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive hi*  appointment  till  the  following  spring. 
In  the  meanwhile  bo  maintained  hlroielf  by 
teaching  phonographic  short  hand,  iidoti  bu 
rupiU  belna-  McCullon?n,  ilnoe  editor  of  the 
Glono-Ucniocrat,  wbo  soon,  as  Mr.  Ha-rls 
•ays,  inriUMsed  hta  traeftwr  rn  rauLrt  wrltlag. 
A  laree  oollcrtinn  of  hooks  on  phonography 
and  bieDOcraphr,  lllnnnxling  it*  whole  devel- 
opment, I-  «i 111  nmong  Mr.  Hani**  possesions. 
Troin  Uwcher  he  n>«e  to  be  principal,  then 
assistant  superintendent,  nod  for  the  last  11 
year*  baa  been  euperlntcndent  of  Iho  8t 
Louis  public  ichool*.  lVhoQ  he  resigned  laat 
May.  to 

EPTABL18U  A   NEW    HOME  IK   COKCOBD 

and  to  travel  abroad,  the  citizena  and  school 
oflicwU  of  St  Louis  overwhelmed  him  wilb 
expressions  of  their  appreciation,  pretenilng 
him  with  a  commemorative  gold  medal  which 
cost  a-k'O,  a  letter  of  cre<)it  for  #1000  and  a 
rerlciof  resolutions.  What  tbey  thought  of 
nil  service*  to  the  city  and  ilia  ciuwot  eau- 
c-Mioo  may  be  seen  la  tlie  following  pawaape 
from  the  resolutions:  "Entermgon  his  dntiea 
as  superintendent,  whoo  the  bchooU  were  Just 
recu>cring  from  the  demoralization  of  civil 
war,  wl;h  no  enrollment  of  15,000  pupils,  be 
leaves  them  With  an  enrollment  of  50,000,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  prosperous  growth, 
which  has  biirpusi>ed  that  of  the  city  Itself." 

Mr.  Harris  moilesily  attributes  hie  success 
In  part  lo  the  co<>|>cnilion  of  a  remarkably 
good  hChool  board,  and  10  llie  faci  that  this 
board  was  not  subject  to  the  whims  or  a  city 
council,  which,  bv  wltbholdlngapproprtations 
at  critical  times  lli rough  a  false  cconoruT.migbt 
undotbe  cureful  work  of  years,  as  lina  hap- 
pened in  borne  other  cities.  Hut  It  is  clear 
from  bia  repealed  rci-lci'iion  to  oflice  by  the 
board  tbnt  ihe  h2nd  of  the  svMem  wee,  after 
all,  the  source  of  lis  \  luluy.  It  uiti-t  he  borne 
to  mind,  too,  that  wivcn  Mr.  llarria  took 
charge,  ibere  wn«  a  widespread  prejudice  in 
Sl  l>uiia  against  what  were  called 
the  "free  schools,"  as  being  Inferior 
to  private  one,  unil  deteriorating  lu  Ibeir  in- 
fluence on  the  manners  and  morals  of  chil- 
dren; and  nut  the  least  of  ibo  services  which 
be  performed  was  the  dissipating  of  tbli 
prejudice,  lust  cod  of  it,  he  roused  in  the 
public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for  too  public  In- 
slUulioba  of  education,  which  was  babCd  on 
the  bolid  fact  that  in  Hum  i'.ic  best,  mont  lib- 
eral and  comprehensive,  conrtca  of  Instruction 
could  be  found  under  bis  management  A 
few  oeLnihrof 

TUB  STBTI1M    WHICH   UK    INAUGURATED 

will  not  be  nut  of  place  here.  One  of  the 
most  important  charges  introduced  I'T  bun 
was  the  cla>sineelion  ao<l  grading  of  the 
schools  on  a  new  mcthnd.  The  old  fashion 
win  for  the  mpennicnrtciii  to  ex:nmue  ibo 
cliililrcntcacb  year,  civmg  them  their  places 
according  to  (heir  etuodn.g  at  thnt  rzaminn- 
lion  and  wailing  till  the  next  v*ur  before  al- 
lowing  any  one  of  theio  to  pass  Into  a 
new  class.  The  diuVrenoe*  of  ibe  pnpils 
In  healli),  tctupcrum-nt  end  quickness 
m  learning  produce,  as  every  one 
knovrn,  great  tnp<jiial i ilea  in  every  class; 
yd,  iu  spite  of  i|»c.-o  Ineqitnlules,  thov  were 
yoked  tngmlier  for  nn  enure  vc.ir.ibe  slow 
ones  hdiling  the  bright  ones  tiara.  Bv  a  sort 
of  "sklmmnic"  \nocvr*,  and  b«ldlug  more 
frequent  exemin.iiiuo>,  Mr.  Harm  bChcU' 1 
ihi- moreadviinced  naenibcre  of  lower  rlastee 
and  fumed  them  wan  the  lasglog  toombers  of 
the  next  htrber,  ilm.-.  unking  an  Intermrdin'. ■: 
stage.  As/at  as  the  bigbest  cla*«e«  thin  oiu 
by  these  means,  they  are  eon*ol:diiicd,  and, 
four  times  a  ye;ir,  they  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  central  school  or  briimh 
high  srh'HiI,  so  that  thoio  who  are  really  qnal- 
llled  for  It  need  not  w:i5te  t-evern)  months  id 
w.iitinc  for  oihiT.  to  cxtcli  up  with  them.  In 
tbib  way,  loo,  smaller  cliuitea  are  uiaoe,  and 
the  losiruotion  i^omc  eo  re  direot  and  per- 
sonal. Kormurly  tbere  would  be  IM  children  In 
a  school,  all  at  Lite  nine,  point  Now  tbey  arc 
dtvlued  into  ai  many  groups  as  practicable, 
'JO  or  JO  forming  a  class,  and  to  the  primary 
grade*  )0  or  Hi.  Tbi*  process  of  re- 
adjustment or  "skimming"  bus  been  In 
nne  sinoe  IB70.  A  second  important  reform  la 
tbe  "in  formal  ion  atunies."  1  bete  are  enrriod 
ou  without  icti  boolxi,  two  of  thcra  being 
pnrbned  at  once  by  a  class,  and  are  rcennt  to 
lamlliarire  young  pupils  with  important  prao- 
IiomI  tubjects  In  on  easy  way.  rorexam|.)a, 
taibiory  and  natural  aeienre  are  taaen  up  by 
the  primary  grades,  and  tar  three  years  the 
orai*u*  go  rcpvnicdlT  over  toe  same  ground, 
•acb  Uow  more  elaborately 

AND  UN   A   BJOULB   PLIXB, 

bv  what  la  called  a  "apirar  aystam.  First, 
the  anbrcei  U  akeacbed  lo  ontllna,  and  the 
■VM  year.  In  going  over  with  it,  tbe  teacher 
fills  in  wi:b  aaore  details,  and,  in  the  stfteav 
year,  witb  Uill  mora  deiaiL  A  third  achieve- 
mi'oi  of  grant  veettilaeas  l*  Um  orgaawaatton-etf 
all  the  acbools  into  suparelsing  prinrtpalibipa.'' 
Sixteen  able  meiuAMr  (jinplw)ed,  at  liOtj  a  ycAr 
enen,  Mb  Mipernttng  prlnci/ials,  ibelr  entire 
woik  being  to  lnsi>ect  oonbtaatlf  tbe  schools 
of  their  district,  and.  where  tbov  rind  a  teaeher 
doiug    poorly,    gtva    hnn    or    her   a**l-uooe 


In  acquiring  betier  methoda.  Kveo  aincere 
teachers  cannot  all  do  equally  wall,  and  it  has 
bern  found  thai,  by  this  system,  a  auperTlsing 
principal  can  often,  In  two  weefc".  "»traj«hlcn 
out"  and  »et  going  on  a  better  plan  a  teacher 
who  wonld  otberwlM  go  on  muddling  her 
work  for  a  year  wlihont  tbec<iaseof  tbe  difit- 
eulty  being  dl^eove  ed.  Each  lnstrnotor  u 
tbut  oontinaaliy  abled,  encouraged  and  kept 
up  to  the  mark.  "Be tore  i  bis  plan  was  tried," 
Mil  Mr.  Bar.  la,  "1  bad  been  16  years  tat 
tb«  school',  and  had  'never  known 
of  a  principal's  petting  good  work  out  of  a 
poor  teacher,  netil  we  bappcoed  to  find  one 
who  had  that  at;  and  from  him  tbe  wlioto 
ayateia  was  developed."  It  has  bed  the  eCTeet 
of  keeping  Ue sehoob-ooTns  untetar  and  neat-' 
er,  -'  -'i-Wni  ueinlanoe  and  loiidneaa  cd  tbe 
par^of  the  teachers,  putting  ibe  chtl(V-an  at 
tan*,  an4  esiaWishiDg  prea>ant  relations  and 
habtta  of  eager  attantroo  to  classroom  work  on 
bottt  aides.  Under  Mr.  Bams'  regime,  too, 
tbe  tears  cf  corporal  punishment  neve 
rwen  redoeed  from  Mo  per  week  in 
every  700  poptH  to  fl  per  week  for  tbe 
same  Bireaber;  a  ratio  of  £50  times  less. 
Another  measure  very  beneficial  lo  us  resoJU 
has  been  that  of  "•oapending"  refractory 
pupils  insfed  of  violently  pnnhbmg  or  ex- 
pelling them  When  a  bny  is  suspended,  be 
c*tn,  on  application  to  tbe  an  pen  men  dent,  be 
restored  to  another  bohool,  but  not  to  tbe  ona 
be  has  left  Thus  the  old  cause*  of  Irritation 
are  not  renewed,  and  tbs  parent*,  by  having 
to  oome  to  tbe  superintendent,  get  a  chance  to 
talk  tne  eeaa  over  impartially,  and  are  led  to 
reflect   on   tbetr  daiy  as  omaeoa  to  atatet  the 

Liru.oi.K'iiB  working  uf  the  ecnooi*.  iioxr 
Well  Slips.  Harris  succeeded 

IU  CABRTINO  OUT   NEW   KEAJUBEfl 

may  be  imlged  from  the  fact  that,  while  Hoc 
ton  baa  been  unable  to  suaialn  a  single  pnblic 
Liodersi.ncn,  he  hae  eslabltshcd  55  Douruhinc 
ones  in  SL  LuuK  with  an  nttendance  of  0000 
children.  TUvf  are  cheap,  too.  cosilnc  lc« 
pruprrtionallv  lhan  primary  tcbnols.  Thia  la 
effected  oarlly  bv  a  i-emi-lJincasienau  t-yfllem 
of  cmplovlug  partially  trained  teachers  at  low 
Ciilariei,  under  the  moniwtri-bip  of  cxueriCDC«?d 
kmdergaricne  s.  All  the^o  thing-,  bavo  not 
been  accomplished  wnhout  opposition,  at 
times  rerv  active,  but  Mr.  Harria  haa  had  grit, 
Insight  and  tact  enouirh  to  overcome  it  with, 
and  a  marvellous  organizing  nbillty  as  welL 
The  depth  witb  which  he  haa  treated  educa- 
tional problems  la  shown  by  his  annual  re- 
ports, stout  volumea  written  in  tbe  clearest 
atvlo  and  cranum-d  with  facts,  suggestions 
and  a  penctmling  practical  philosophy  of  the 
subiecL.  Of  late  he  has  undcrtaiwi.  ihc  prep- 
aration of  Appleton'a  School  Headers,  which 
are  bring  rapidJy  adopted  In  diflureul  porls  of 
the  connury. 

On  the  side  of  speculative  philosophy.  Mr. 
Harris' iiclivity  ha*  been  quite  aa  rcmurkablo 
as  in  education,  A  philosophic  thinker  at 
the  age  of  16,  20  years  ngo  he  beg.-.n 
those  btudics  which,  carried  on  by  Americans 
and  lierm.in-Aroenranb  tlirounb  tbe  St-  lx*uis 
Philosophical  Club  and  Kant  Club,  have  given. 
that  city  such  reputation  as  a  centre  of 
philosophic  interest.  His  work,  nooorapl^hed 
in  the  intervals  of  exacting  toil  as  bcbool 
superintendent,  tins  been  nothing  less  than  the 
Independent  examination  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher- from  Aristotle  down,  including  Thomas 
Aquinas, with  oth**r  scholastics,  the  mystics  and 
Iho  b'onsin  masters,  so  as  to  comprehend  fully 
tne  unifying  view  of  Hegel,  and  to  obtain 
fresh  Insights  of  his  own.  As  a  result  of  this 
wide  btudv,  be  bas  become  the  ablest  expos- 
itor of  llegel  in  America,  and  haa  evon  peno- 
trated  fanber  into  that  great  wricr'e  meaning 
than  some  of  the  recent  German  disciples  like 
Kiuio  Fischer  and  Krdmann.  "Philo-opliy  is 
found  in  the  bistory  of  philosophy"  la 
his  principle,  and  nothing  less  than 
a  total  view  establishing  tito  log- 
ical succcsi-ion  or  subttantt&l  onity 
of  Kant  and  Fichte  with  Plalo  and  Aristotle 
tatisues  him.  In  thl*  view  he  finds  tbo  prin- 
ciples of  an  absolute  Idcahtv  Informing  tbe 
universe,  the  freedom  and  mora)  responsibility 
or  man,  the  basis  for  religion,  the  slate,  and 
bealthf  ui  art  forms,  and  tbe  necessity  for  edu- 
cation as  a  preparation  of  tbe  individual  for 
all  these, 

WHATEVER.  MAT  UK  THOUGHT 
of  'he  tleps  In  Mr.  Harris'  philosophy,  no  one 
can  doubt  thai  it  fn music*  a  wonderful  key  to 
ttie  springs  of  bemr  and  tbe  secret  of  harmo- 
nious, productive  life  in  tbe  world,  end  de- 
pends <>n  a  cnain  of  clobe  reasoning.  He  baa 
written  largely  on  all  the  subjects  which  it 
touches,  but  bia  essays  have  becu  scattered 
prodigally  In  various  periodicals,  aod  only 
wilbio  U  years  has  he  hud  that  special  vehicle 
of  bis  own,  tbe  Journal  of  Specula- 
tive rbilosnphy.  On  this  and  on 
sundry  translations  from  iiegel  and  phtlo- 
tophlo  ^publications,  though  pohses^ing 
limited  means,  he  haa  rpenl  thousands  of  del 
bars,  w  hich,  in  the  long  run,  however,  by  the 
arrowing  appreciation  of  his  work,  he  haa  been 
able  almost  lo  make  np.  Hut  bis  time  haa 
been  given  to  there  La-ks  wilboot  oibcr  re- 
ward than  the  service  of  truth  and  culture. 
Mr.  Harris'  generosity  in  explanation  to  iho 
humble*!  beginners  In  philosophy,  whom  he 
treats  with  perfect  equaltiv,  is  also  remark- 
able. He  1%  In  fact,  In  personal  intercourse, 
a  charming  companion,  full  of  humor  and  cor- 
diulity,  as  well  as  of  wisdom.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  either,  that  ho  confines  himself  to 
the  two  theme*  of  speculation  and  edocslloo. 
History  U  to  htm  cot  only  an  open,  but  a 
thoroughly  read  book.  In  use  for  duilv  appli- 
cation. In  ari  he  t^kes  a  keen  lnter6i>t  snd 
forestalled  the  lsleat  theorv  as  to  the  Venus 
of  Miio;  while  m  Imaiinative  literature  beat 
also  widely  and  deeply  versed,  having  for 
many  of  lie  forma  a  quick  appreciation,  and 
having  developed  an  outline  phil^ophy  of 
Shn  tea  pea  re's  historical  playa  several  years 
before  Mr.  finider*a  brilliant  essays  began 
to  appear.  Now  tbat  Mr.  Harris  baa 
eo*  Jed  in  Conoord,  with  a  prospect 
04  tcmalntnr  there,  tt  is  to  be  boped  that  be 
w  l\  find  time  for  composition  In  book  form,  u 
tj*II  aa  through  his  Journal  (which,  bv  the 
way,  is  to  be  published  In  New  York,  with  tbe 
Applctons',  hereafter,  and  edited  from  Con- 
oord). On  Aug.  12,  he  sails  (or  England,  to  oe 
absent  until  January,  chiefly  studying  phase* 
of  education  there ;  after  which  he  will  deliver 
some  ooorves  of  lectures  In  this  country.  Lven 


Boston  would  find  profit  in  Lsloniog  to  him, 
could  be  be  induced  to  lecture  here;  for,  emi- 
nent as  be  is  at  45.  Mr.  Harris  promise*  to  take 
bia  place  In  tne  next  10  or  20  years  aa  the  fore- 
nwet  repreaeauilve  oi  pure  thought  among 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 


\AS  EXPLAINED  TO  TUP  CONCORD  PHILOS- 
OPHERS B  Y  PHOF  W.  T.  HARRIS. 


The  following  is  the  lull  lecture  delivered  by 
of  Harris  at  the  school  of  philosophy,  Satur- 
lay ,  July  24,  aud   baa  not  appeared   elsewhere 
i  Ite  present  form.    It  will  be  fonod  the  clearest 
reeemation  of  its  subject    which    Prof   Harris 
i  yet  made.    After  some  remarks  on  tbe  dif- 
^reoce  between  philosophic  Insight  and  religious 
l trine,  the  lecturer  said  :— 
.Ti'Tbe  world  of  humanity   achieves  its  elevation 
otertbe  world  of  nav-ire — the  world  of   mere 
Mute  force  hs  immanent  In  the  elements,   the 
Oiant,  tbe  animal — bv    means    of   combination. 
1  he  world  of  nature  lies  before  our  senses  as  a 
.  ..rid  of  Infinite  details,  of  infinitely  manifold 
•rticnlar  thinpa.    As  a  natural   being,  man   U 
-.ined    to  this  external  world  of  particular* 
his  wants  and  necessities  of  food,  clothing 
£.JJ  shelter.  The  world  of  nature,  to  whhdi  ui*ui 

is  enslaved  by  his  noaily  warns  aua  necessities, 
is  a  world  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing. Tbe  means  of  gratification  for  body  are 
obtained  aud  used  at  the  erpense  of  another. 
The  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  one  body — 
being  special  Individual  things — cannot  serve  in 
tbe  same  time  and  in  the  same  respect  for 
another  body.  Tbe  law  of  natural  things  is  tbe 
law  of  exclusiveness  aod  selfishness;  wben  one 
person  gets  them,  all  others  are  deprived. 

Tbat  natural  things — tbe  mineral,  the  plant, 
aud  the  aniuial-rsbould  endure  this  slate  of  ex- 
istence is  no  great  calamity  or  occasion  for 
humane  protest.  Tbey  do  not  rise  above  nature, 
and  their  subjection  to  brute  necessities  is  uo 
tragedy.  What  if  one  element  encroaches  on 
the  province  of  another?  What  if  oxygen  devour* 
iron,  or  silicon,  or  calcium?  What  if  the  plant 
devours  aud  euslaves  all  the  inorganic  sob- 
stances?  And  what,  again,  if  the  animal  de- 
vours the  plant  and  assimilates  it?  Nay,  even 
if  tbe  stronger  animal  devoura  the  weaker  one? 
We  turn  away  indifferently  from  tbe  Kpcctacle 
of  self-devouring  nature,  for  we  know  that  there 
is  no  violation  of  inherent  rights,  aud  uotbing 
e.-scutial  that  goes  down.  It  is  only  the  realm  of 
Krouos.  Saturn  devours  his  own  offspring.  What 
time  produces  in  the  cycles  of  nature,  the  same 
lime  destroys. 

but  it  is  essentially  a  different  spectacle  to 
behold  the  incarnation  of  a  deathless,  immortal 
being.  Man — a  being  who  can  say  ''I  am,"  who 
possesses  conciousness  or  inherent  universality 
in  his  individuality — is  immortal.  The  lowest 
tyjie  of  humanity,  tbe  most  infantile  humanity, 
wakes  daily  to  tbe  consciousness  of  self,  to  a 
knowledge  of  itself  as  a  special  person,  distinct 
and  essentially  independent  from  all  else  in  tbe 
universe.  At  the  same  time  this  human  con- 
sciousness knows  its  generic  or  universal  nature : 
it  can  freely  direct  itself;  It  is  spontaneous  and 
can  originate  its  own  limitations.  In  a  word,  it 
knows  itself  as  an  infinite  possibility,  aud  as 
not  a  mere  dead  result  of  external  conditions. 

Here  we  have  materials  for  tbe  grandest  of 
tragedies!  A  pure  generic  being — tbe  possibility 
of  all — incarnated  in  a  special  body,  made  a 
special  limited  existence  in  a  world  of  time, 
wherein  one  being  rudely  jostles  uuotfaer,  and 
overwhelming  violence  subdues  in  turn  every 
Individual  thin^. 

Man  as  an  animal  Is  at  terrible  disadvantage— 
without  instincts  to  guide  him,  without  natural 
clothing,  without  natural  means  of  procuring 
bis  proper  food.  At  first  sight,  tbe  production 
of  a  natural  being  so  frail,  and  with  no  boms, 
fangs  or  sharp  claws  wherewith  to  defend  ltseli, 
and  no  fleet  limbs  or  wings  wherewith  to  escape 
by  flight,  such  a  production  would  seem  to  be 
destined  to  the  speediest  end.  Old  Kronos 
would  devour  at  one  fell  swoop  such  a  bantling. 
But  tbe  genus  bomo  coming  into  tbe  world  in 
this  questionable  shape  Is  as  Imperishable  iu 
essence  as  old  Kronos  himself.  He  can  struggle 
successfully  against  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
turn  all  the  violence  of  nature  against  Itself— 
making  over  the  natural  world  Into  use  and 
beauty.  Tbe  natural  forces  tbat,  before  the 
advent  of  man,  only  Jousted  In  the  giant  struggle 
of  their  tournaments  against  each  other,  play- 
ing only  at  destruction,  are  made  by  man  to 
work  and  build.  Tbey  ahall  construct  and  not 
simply  destroy.  For  the  law  of  spirit  Is 
harmony  and  not  mere  contention.  All  spiritual 
struggle  must  have  reconciliation  for  Its  object. 
Recognition  U  the  highest  law  of  spirit.  The 
equal  shall  look  In  the  face  of  equal,  and 
through  mutual  recognition  each  ahall  reinforce 
the  other.  Thus  each  Is  doubly  strong.  stroDg 
In  himself  and  strong  In  his  friend.  Were 
equals  to  contend,  one  would  reduce  the  other 
to  a  nullity,  and  the  net  result  of  both  would  be 
zero. 

In  this  law  of  recognition,  wherein  the  truly 
positive  reaoluof  the  world  are  achieved,  we 
have  the  key  to  tbe  principle  of  combination, 
and  the  solution  of  spiritual  might  in  tbe 
universe.  Combination  Is  the  great  principle  of 
spirit,  and  its  forms  are  numerous  In  the 
practical  world,  and  In  the  theoretical  world  as 
well.  By  combination  Into  society,  man  Is 
enabled  to  conquer  nature.  The  aggregate  of 
Individuals  can  achieve  a  victory  where  a 
multitude  of  single  attacks  have  failed.  The 
Institution  of  civil  society  Is  tbe  first  form  ol 
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the  living  miracle  of  combination.  For,  com- 
pared with  nature  and  natural  laws,  the  resulte 
of  society  are  Indeed  miraculous.  What  could 
be  more  wonderful  at  first  sight  than  the  prop- 
osition to  transmute  tbe  selfish  process  of 
gratifying  animal  wants  Into  a  ■P^^P"**" 
wherein  tne  selfishness  is  weU  nigh  sifted  out, 
or  transmuted  Into  generous  sendee  of  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  to  lift  man  out  of  tbe 
reach  of  tbe  pinching  hand  of  neceasity  that  be 
never  trembles  with  dread  of  want?  Yet  this 
result,  miraculous  as  It  may  seem  when  first 
propounded,  is  the  actual  result  of  the  human 
combination  in  civil  society  and  the  family.  By 
division  of  labor  each  Individual  Is  set  to  work, 
not  directly  for  his  own  gratification,  but 
directly  for  society.  What  the  laborer  produces 
must  go  to  tbe  market  and  be  sold  to  others. 
What  the  laborer  neect-  himself  must  be 
obtained  in  the  market  from  others.  Thus  he 
serves  society  and  gives  It  all  he  has,  and 
receives  as  a  gift  from  society  his  own  support 
in  return.  Tbua  each  individual  is  engaged  In 
serving  others,  and  not  as  a  slave  toils  for  bis 
master;  for,  although  even  that  Is  a  higher 
mediation  than  the  brutal  savage  state,  wherein 
man  Belies  directly  bis  own  subsistence  Just  as 
the  animal  does,  yet  there  remains  in  it  a  deep 
slight  done  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  man.  In 
civil  society  each  man  tolls  for  his  fellow-men, 
and  receives  his  recognition  therefor  in  the 
ByTjbol  of  social  obligation,  which  Is  monej. 

U^ueyls  the  universal  solvent  of  properly, 
and  witfi  it  the  laborer  makes  bis  demand  upon 
the  fund  of  labor  collected  by  society,  aud 
receives  tbe  satisfaction  desired.  Thus,  iu  civil 
society  each  man  reaps  tho  result  of  the  united 
effort  of  the  entire  community.  For  the  wages 
ol  his  day's  work  be  obtains  bis  share  of  any  or 
all  the  productions  tbat  human  Labor  has 
wrought — not  only  In  bis  own  town  or  village, 
but  he  shares  the  labor  of  the  world.  The 
cotton,  silk  and  linen,  the  furs,  tbe  leather,  the 
coal,  wood  and  Iron,  tbe  fruits  and  spices, 
wheat  and  corn,  tea  and  coffee,  medicines,  and 
whatever  may  go  to  feed  and  clothe,  protect  and 
shelter  msn,  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  world,  and  are  again  distributed  to  every 
habitation  of  man,  so  that  each  shares  in  all, 
and  all  are  assisted  by  each !  So  far  as  form  la 
concerned  the  animal  semblance  has  dropped 
away,  and  even  the  most  avaricious  and  grasp- 
ing of  our  human  fellows  clothes  his  endeavors 
with  the  appearance  of  tbe  moet  devoted 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors  and 
for  society  in  general.  In  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  tbe  institution  of  civil  society  this 
direct  serving  of  others  becomes  more  genuine 
and  cultivates  witb  greater  effect  the  humane 
sentiments  of  ibe  individual  and  binds  him 
closer  to  tbe  general  mass. 

Tbe  Institution  of  property  is  another  phase  of 
tbe  same  elevation  from  tbe  animal  to  the 
spiritual.  A  thing  becomes  property  not  merely 
by  the  act  of  taking  possession.  It  Is  essential 
tbat  tbere  shall  be  recognition  of  that  possession 
ou  the  part  of  society  before  It  becomes  property. 
Hence,  property  is  conventional,  depending 
upon  the  act  of  man's  will,  not  an  individual 
will,  but  tbe  combined  will  of  the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  all  tbe  bodily  wants  of  man — 
depending,  as  they  do,  upon  tbe  ownership  of 
property  lor  tbeir  satisfaction— are  thus  elevated 
r.nd  spiritualized  by  the  institntions  of  society. 
They  are  no  longer  mere  immediate  appetites, 
like  animal  wants,  but  they  are  converted  into 
tbe  instruments  of  realizing  man's  spiritual 
being;  he  Is  forced  by  hunger  and  cold  to  com- 
bine with  his  fellow-men,  aud  to  form  a  commu- 
nity in  which  be  Is  to  respect  their  recognition 
far  more  tban  be  respects  his  animal  Impulses 
aud  desires.  Thus,  too,  the  institution  of  the 
family  lifts  man  above  mere  sexual  passion,  and 
makes  him  in  that  respect  a  spiritual  or  rational 
leing— tbe  opposite  of  a  merely  natural  being. 
Civil  society  is  organized  for  the  realization  of 
man's  existence  as  a  property  owner,  so  tbat  be 
ahall  be  a  universal  or  rational  essence,  and  not 
a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent  upon  the 
narrow  locality  In  which  he  lives,  and  the  sea- 
son of  tbe  year,  and  his  unaided  might,  for  his 
physical  life, 

but  this  species  of  combination,  although 
miraculous  and  indeed  supernatural  in  Its  con- 
stitution, is  only  the  substrata  and  foundation 
of  the  spiritual  edifice  of  humanity. 

Upon  this  secular  basis,  designed  for  the 
mediation  of  man's  appetltee,  and  tbe  elevation 
of  tbe  forms  of  their  gratification  Into  forms  of 
disinterested  service  of  the  general  good,  arise 
three  more  adequate  realizations  of  tne  spiritual 
e&heuce  of  man.  These  are  art,  religion  and 
philosophy.  Let  us  fix  upon  these  for  the  theme 
ol  tbe  occasion. 

As  we  have  found  combination  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  civil  society,  so  again  we 
meet  with  it  in  tbe  more  purely  spiritual  realms 
of  art,  religion  and  philosophy ;  while  In  society 
it  is  of  a  more  literal  and  prosaic  order,  In  the 
three  higher  r ".lms  named  it  Is  transfigured 
and  universal  In  its  scope  and  bearing. 

Thus  in  art,  which  portrays  in  a  material  form 
for  the  sense  perception  some  phase  of  the  In- 
finite or  rational,  there  Is  tbe  combination  called 
"ibe  organic  unity"— a  Combination  of  all  the 
parts  and  elements  so  a «  to  harmoniously  reflect 
the  central  tbeme.  Tbe  three  principles  relating 
to  tho  matter  of  art  and  Its  disposition  are  rejrn- 
l.nrity,  symmetry  and  harmony. 

Rrgularitv  is  tbe  sensuous  presentation  of 
Identity  Indifference—  repetition  of  tbeselfsame 
in  a  rbvibmic  form,  a  type  or  adumbration  of 
the  self -reflection  or  recognition  which  charac- 
ten?ea  spirit.  Symmetry,  however,  la  an  ar> 
ne;,  ranee  of  identity  peering  through  a  deeper 
ilfft-rence.  Here  there  Is  no  longer  simple  rep- 
■t  it  ion  of  the  same,  but  rather  a  correspondence 
if  one  to  another.  Harmony,  a^aln,  preeenta 
dentity  and    difference    in    a    aiiil    profounder 
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inion,  and  la  consequently  a  •till  more  adequate 
lortrayal  of  the  spirit.    Io  harmony    every  put 
effects  one  indwelling  spirit,    bat  without  mere 
epetition,  without  mere  symmetry.    Each  part 
r  member  takes  on  an  Independent  form  of  Its 
wd  which,  however,  is  In  profound   nnlty  with 
11  the  rest    Th4  human  form  divine  illustrates 
armooy.    One  fe,  tore  Is  not  a  repetition  of  the 
tber  or  simply  a  symmetrical  counterpart,  but 
>  in  a  deeper  nnlty,  a  harmony  with  the  other 
saturee,  so  that  proportion    require*    Jut  this 
nd  will  permit  nothing  else  In  the  perfect  form. 
d  Egypt  and  the  Orient.  In  Central  America  and 
'era.  where  the  art  Instinct  has  not  yet  tmo- 
cended  the  conception  of  symmetry,  we  behold 
Terywbere  an  attempt  to  correct  the  human 
orm  whose  principle  of  beauty  the?  cannot  pene- 
rate.  by  adding  features  or  limbs  so  as  to  make 
be  shape  eymmetricaL    For  example,  It  is  sym- 
netrical  to  have  the  face  on  both  side*  of  the 
lead— front  and  back— to  have  four  anas,  ate, 
rbey  accordingly  make  their  images  of  the  god* 
lymmetrical  or  perfect  in  their  conception,  by 
luch  additions.    A  lower   type  of  savage  oon* 
celvM  regularity  to  be  the  highest  type,  and  ho 
tattoos  his  face  and  limbs  by  cutting  aeep  rashes 
at  regular  intervals,  and  wears  rings   ana  orna- 
ment* fashioned  on  the   principle  of  regularity 
or  repetition.    It  was  the  Greek  who  first  oon- 
oalved  lbs  principle'  of  beauty  as  harmony,  and, 
according]?,  in  Greco*  the  nude   human  form 
tirst  becomes  beautiful  in  an.    dui  tnrougnouc 
the  wide  kingdom  of  art,  even  in  its  lowest  form, 
there  Is  felt  a  thrill  of  recognition  at  the  specta- 
cle of  a  material  form  disposed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest   some   deep,   unutterable,  spiritual 
fart. 

The  fiinple  monotony  of  rcgrdarlty  which  the 
savage  enjoys  in  his  hiring  of  beads,  portrays 
the  simple  rhythm  of  consciousness,  which  is  a 
ceaseless  throbbing  to  and  fro  from  subject  to 
object— from  certainty  of  self  to  loss  of  self  in 
the  contemplation  of  souic  object.  A  more  cul- 
tivated grade  of  spirit  wearies  of  simple  repeti- 
tion, because  it  has  riseu  above  the  stage  of 
simple  wonder  at  the  eternal  world,  and  has  pen- 
etrated its  essence  and  kuows  the  shifting 
surfaces  of  things  to  move  according  to  propor- 
tion, or  harmony  measured  by  an  iuvisible  law. 
It  can  find  delight  only  iu  art  that  portrays  such 
deeper  principle. 

But  the  first  principle  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  art  is  the  ability  to 
combine  the  fragments  into  a  whole.  Sundered 
from  thoir  organic  unity  the  parts  are  no  longer 
beautiful;  they  are  only  prose  realities.  The 
spectator  who  looks  at  the  work,  and  is  occupied 
ouly  with  the  details  here  and  there,  does  not 
see  the  work  of  art.  He  sees  matter  aud  tilings, 
but  not  beauty.  In  the  presence  of  the  Parthe- 
non or  St  Peter,  he  sees  only  adaptation  to 
finite  uses;  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
tlere  he  sees  only  au  immodest  youth;  Beethov- 
en's symphonies  only  confuse  him  with  multifa- 
rious sound;  a  fresco  on  the  celling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  seems  a  wild  freak  of  fancy. 

The  appreciation  of  art  requires  culture  iu 
seizing  motives  and  combining  them  into  a 
whole.  How  disappointed  we  feel  when  some 
unsympathetic  writer  describes  for  us  the  work 
of  a  great  master,  and  applies  to  it  his  petty 
standards,  praisiug  this  insignificant  feature  aud 
condemning  that,  but  never  intimating  to  us  the 
ibongbt  of  a  grand  whole! 

The  highest  realization  of  art  reaches  a 
portrayal  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  man  through  his  sense- perception.  It 
is  less  adequate  than  the  presentation  of  tbe 
rational  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  con- 
ccptlve  faculty.  Religion,  therefore,  takes 
precedence  of  art  In  tbe  scale  of  spiritual  insti- 
tutions. By  religion  the  divine  ideal  is  revealed 
toman  for  bis  spiritual  perfection.  Elevated 
far  above  the  secular  world  wbereiu  man  exists 
as  a  being  of  physical  wants  and  desires,  aud  as 
occupied  by  finite  euds,  religion  appeals  to  his 
heart  and  conceptive  faculty,  and  reveals  to  him 
an  ideal  of  infinite  perfection,  supernatural, 
Bupersensuous— an  absolute  person,  loving  mau 
as  a  person,  and  drawfng  man  up  to  find  his 
substance  in  the  purely  spiritual.  It  offers  an 
infinite  freedom— utter  emancipation  from  the 
finite  and  its  contradictions.  Two  acts  go  with 
religion,  as  the  proper  work  of  the  devotee. 
These  acts-  are  worship  and  sacrifice.  Worship 
is  tbe  expression  of  utter  abandonment  of  all 
thought  or  concern  with  tbe  finite,  and  a  concen- 
tration upon  the  infinite  aud  eternal,  in  whom  it 
recognizes  Its  true  being.  Sacrifice  is  the  act  of 
renouncing  one's  personal  interest  in  the  things 
of  tbe  world— yielding  up  the  secular  for  the 
sake  of  the  divine.  Worship  is  tbe  act  of  tbe 
intellect  negating  the  finite  and  secular;  sacrifice 
tbe  negative  act  of  the  will.  Worship  becomes 
more  real  and  intense  with  the  progress  of  man- 
kind out  of  the  lower  phases  of  religion  and  into 
the  highest  or  Christian  form  of  it.  Sacrifice, 
on  the  contrary,  plays  the  greatest  rule  in  the 
earlier  and  more  rudimentary  forms  of  religion. 
Tbe  Infantile  human  consciousness,  looking  up 
to  the  divine  Ideal  so  far  off,  feels  that  It  must 
renounce  in  the  most  real  and  terribly  earnest 
manner  the  secular  world ;  and  therefore  It  lays 
life  itself  on  the  altar  and  offers  human  sacri- 
fice. It  rejoices  In  death  when  it  feels  that  it 
propitiates  deity  by  such  self-abnegation.  With 
tbe  higher  faiths  sacrifice  drops  away  and  be- 
comes more  typical  or  ceremonial:  it  is  finally  a 
mere  symbol  as  a  formal  act,  but  the  essence  of 
its  spirit  penetrates  the  character  and  makes  the 
devoted  life  center  all  on  the  achievement  of  a 
rational  end,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
pleasure. 

Art  manifests  the  divine,  and  religion  reveals 
the  divine.  A  manifestation  In  merely  an  appear- 
ance, or  "show."  A  revelation  Is  more  than  an 
appearance;  It  Involves  the  appearance  and  Its 
negative  removal  bv  tbe  continued  action  of  the 
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creative  act.  For  tbe  divine  reveals  itself  iu 
the  world  not  only  by  bringing  into  being  tbe 
finite  existences,  bnt  also  by  annulling 
them.  They  originate  and  decay.  While  art 
portrays  the  divine  in  its  reflection  by 
matter  brought  into  harmony  wiih  it,  re- 
ligion portrays  the  divine  in  its  completed  action 
— its  creation  and  destruction  of  tbe  finite.  The 
lowest  forms  of  religion  possess  this  feature 
equally  with  the  highest.  They  all  present  the 
negation  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  creation. 
Spirit  cannot  be  truly  self-existence  unless  it 
remains  the  possibility  of  absolute  elevation 
above  the  world  and  all  It  contains.  It  mtut  bo 
immortal,  free,  and  personal.  Kcligion  offers 
utter  emancipation  from  time  and  S|«ce. 

Hut  while  all  forms  of  religion  agree  In  pre- 
senting the  divine  as  negative  to  tbe  world, 
there  is  a  vast  distinction  bet  ween  the  ethnic 
religions  of  tbe  Orient  AndtbeCbristian  religion. 
'J  he  principle  of  incarnation  best  measure*  this 
difference.  The  avatars  of  Brahmanism  are 
incru  adumbrations  of  tbetrue  principle  of  incar- 
nation. I'nder  all.  the  absolute  remains  utter 
abstract,  beiug  negative  alike  to  all  forms, 
whether  material  or  rational.  Hence  Brahma  is 
non-spiritual  and  can  be  reached  oulyby  utter 
annihilation.  Scarcely  less  Inadequate  is  the 
principle  of  Buddhism,  so  much  lauded  in  our 
■  vn  timt*  by  certain  scholars.  That  the  divine 
should  be  an    immediate    presence — tbe  Lama — 

firesents  a  conception  inadequate  to  tbe  essential 
deaof  spirit,  for  the  individual  chosen  for  the 
Grand  Lama  is  himself  not  regarded  as  intrinsi- 
cally infinite,  but  only  as  temporarily  manifesto 
Ing  the  Infinite  to  the  believers.  Thus  Bud- 
dhism lack6  the  mediation  which  is  essential  to 
spirit,  and  hence  cannot  reach  a  concrete  view 
of  immortality,  or  of  the  personality  of  mau  and 
(iod.  In  Greece,  personality  was  reached  io  its 
form  of  manifestation  only.  In  Rome  It  was 
reached  in  its  abstract  substance,  such  as  makes 
the  principle  of  civil  law.  In  Judaism  absolute 
spirit  appears  as  absolute  unity,  excluding  all 
fiiiitudc.  Abstract  personality,  as  manifested  iu 
Jehovah,  becomes  concrete  lu  the  doctrine  of  in- 
carnation. Iu  the  doctrine  of  iucaruation  is  con- 
tained tbe  complete  reconciliation  of  the  finite 
and  infinite.  The  divine  reveals  itself  in  the 
flesh  in  order  to  draw  up  the  finite  to  union  with 
itself.  The  finite  is  receptive  of  li.c  divine,  aud 
the  human  will  may  make  itself  holy  and  recon- 
cile itself  with  God.  The  true  relation  of  the 
finite  to  infinite  is  here  first  comprehended  iu 
the  history  ol  the  world.  The  Hindoos  make 
nature  anil  the  rinile  a  maya,  or  delusion  of  the 
senses.  Christianity  makes  it  the  my.-iical 
mediation  of  spirit.  Nature  and  the  finite, 
therefore,  stand  iu  a  less  hostile  relation  to  the 
divine  iu  the  Christian  religion  than  they  do  in 
any  other.  The  primary  negative  attitude  of 
religion  toward  nature  and  the  tiui.e  i*  here 
softened  by  the  development  of  the  principle  of 
the  self  negativity  of  tinilude.  Since  nature  or 
the  finite  annuls  itself,  aud  ceaselessly  sends 
forth  its  opposite  or  spirit,  it  is  clear  that  nature 
and  the  finite  are  at  bottom  only  tbo  reflection 
of  the  divine,  and  In  no  wise  opposed  to  it  wheu 
seized  as  a  whole. 

But  a  deeper  principle  still  meets  us  in 
Christian  civilization.  The  distinction  between 
the  abstract  monotheism  of  Judaism  aud  the 
divine  ideal  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  doctrine 
of  incarnation.  The  principle  of  incarnation 
implies  independent  existence  of  what  is  the 
same  in  substance.  There  Is  no  longer  a 
negation  of  tbe  finite — its  annihilation,  as  in 
Bralunauism  or  Buddhism— but  a  joyful 
recognition  of  it  as  the  principle  of  resurrection 
and  return  to  tbe  divine.  There  U  more  joy 
over  tbe  returning  prodigal  than  over  the  lust 
that  went  not  astray.  That  that  which  is  alien 
and  far  removed — evil  and  lost  in  Its  nature— 
that  which  Is  antithesis  to  the  divin* — that 
even  it  should  receive  tbe  spiritual,  and,  by  Belf- 
ab  negation  become  tbe  image  or  reflection  of 
the  divine,  and  thereby  achieve  independent 
worth  and  value — this  is  the  practical  mean- 
ing of  the  mystery  of  incarnation. 

Henceforth  in  the  world  history  tbe  deepest 
idea  is  that  of  tbe  -development  of  dependent 
elements  or  individuals  Into  independent  reflec- 
tions of  tbe  highest  principle.  In  their  independ- 
ence they  are  absolutely  one.  This  Is  the  thought 
of  personality.  The  interpeuetratfon  of  the 
various  Institutions  of  man  by  this  thought  has 
brought  them,  one  by  one,  into  harmony  with 
the  divine  idea  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  developed  them  into  outward 
independence.  Tbe  growth  of  freedom  in  the 
"eighteen  Christian  centuries"  has  arisen  solely 
from  a  growing  comprehension  of  this  principle. 
Stated  In  less  abstract  language,  It  holds  that 
free  Independent  conviction  is  better  than  blind 
partisanship  or  a  subordination  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition Is  borne  down  by  external  force.  Reflec- 
tion and  harmony  is  better  than  dead  nnlty. 
Two  wills  intent  on  the  same  thing  and  In- 
dependent of  each  other,  reinforce  each  other 
more  powerfully.'  The  child  who  obeys 
Implicitly  bis  father,  is  not  at  one  with 
bini  in  so  deep  a  sense  as  the  son  who  compre- 
hends completely  his  father's  designs  and  pur- 
poses, aud  acts  spontaneously  In  barmony  with 
him.  Independent  harmony  Is  better  thau  dead 
identity  wbereiu  all  difference  is  annulled.  It 
truly  reinforces  while  the  other  does  not.  Hence 
In  modern  history  all  the  institutions  are  contin- 
ually rislug  into  this  concrete  independence  and 
deeper  harmony.  The  church  and  state  are  sep- 
arating, civil  socictv  is  becomiug  a  congeries  of 
totalities  each  reflecting  the  whole  system. 
Even  the  state,  at  least  In  the  instance  which 
America  furnishes  to  the  world,  organizes  its 
three  great  departments  independently.  In  order 
thereby  to  mule  firm  the  character  of  Its  free- 
dom. Legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  each 
co-ordinate,    reflect    tbe    Idea    of  civil  freedom 


adequately;  while  the  subordination  of  either 
to  the  other  would  render  the  whole  imperfect 
and  inefficient  to  preserve  civil  liberty. 

Having  arrived  at  this  fundamental  principle 
of  religion  as  the  ultimate  resting  place  iu  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  we  emerge  upon  the 
domain  of  philosophy.  In  civil  tiociety  this 
di\ ine principle  revealed  itself  as  the  harmonv 
of  society,  wherein  each  individual  supplied  his 
own  wants  and  obtained  an  independent  com- 
petency only  through  an  unreserved  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  society.  Ills  object  was  to  make 
a  supply  for  society.  The  more  devotedly  and 
wisely  be  toiled  for  society,  the  more  bis  efforts 
were  reflected  back  upon  himself  from  society, 
and  he  became  opulent.  His  Independence  Is 
tbe  indejiendeuce  of  society.  The  social 
whole  contributes  to  each  of  Its  members  the 
independence  that  is  arrived  at  through  division 
of  labor.  Through  the  Isolation  of  employments 
and  the  concentration  of  tbe  skill  of  tbe 
individual  upon  a  narrow  specialty,  his  mechanic 
cat  dexterity  increases  so  largely  that  tbe  total 
productivity  of  society  Is  increased,  not  In  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  but  In  a  geometrical  ratio. 
More  than  this,  tbe  simplification  of  his  mechan- 
ical labor  through  the  extreme  ot  division  makes 
It  easy  to  substitute  the  forces  of  nature,  in  the 
form  of  machinery,  for  human  bodily  labor,'  and 
thus  to  complete  the  emancipation  begun.  "The 
production  of  the  seven  and  a  half  millionr  of  hu- 
man Workmen  In  Great  tfntaiu,  aiaea  oy  tne  La- 
bor-saving machinery  invented  since  1700,  equals 
the  production  of  the  industry  of  two  worlds,  as 
populous  as  this,  working  ^'th  such  means  and 
appliances  as  were  used  in  the  civilization  ol  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century."  The  productive 
power  of  the  world,  industrially  considered, 
doubles  once  in  seven  years.  The  amount  of 
permanent  improvements  which  descend  from 
one  generation  to  another,  according  to  Glad- 
stone, has  doubled  since  the  year  1800,  and  will 
double  again, *iit  its  present  rate  of  acceleration, 
before  tbe  close  of  this  century.  Such  a  mira- 
cle is  tho  operation  of  the  Christian  principle  of 
independent  reflection,  when  realized  in  civil 
society. 

In  art  the  principle  of  barmony  has  been 
6b  own  to  underlie  all  its  adequate  forms.  In 
religion,  its  revelation  has  been  followed  by  a 
progressive  unfolding  and  Independent  organiza- 
tion of  institutions,  the  family,  civil  society,  and 
the  state,  of  art  and  science,  and  within  each  of 
these  the  same  principle,  still  at  work,  is  unfold- 
ing their  subordinate  phases  into  independent 
systems,  each  likewise  reflecting  the  whole  or- 
ganism. 

The  attitude  of  the  scientific  consciousness  in 
the  presence  of  all  this  let  it  be  our  task  now  to 
consider.  Religion  progresses  toward  unlimited 
spiritual  freedom.  It  is  the  truth,  however, 
that  makes  free,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
religion  this  has  two  attitudes.  Tbe  truth  to 
tbe  many  assumes  the  form  of  the  dogma.  That 
which  is  deepest,  aud  requires  tbe  widest 
syntheses  of  thought  for  its  comprehension,  is 
adumbrated  in  a  historical  wrappage,  or  stated 
as  a  mystery  to  be  believed  directly  without 
further  inquiry,  lu  this  shape  of  dogma,  how- 
ever, the  ultimate  freedom  of  spirit  is  not  fully 
realized.  It  may  suffice  for  the  piety  of  tbe 
heart,  but  it  ignores  the  intellect,  and  thus 
divorces  the  will  from  the  rational  conviction. 
It  remains  for  religion  to  j»enetrate  the 
theoretical  faculty,  and  through  the  piety  of  the 
intellect  reach  the  profoundest  reconciliation 
possible.  This  is  accuui] dished  iu  theolc.'y  as  a 
science.  In  this  phase  of  religion  there  is  fuund 
a  reconciliation  with  science;  for  although 
science  in  its  advent  and  iu  its  lower  phases  is 
hostile  iu  form  to  religion,  yet  io  its  highest 
form  of  philosophy  it  arrives  nt  the  supreme 
principle  of  absolute  personality  and  recognition 
of  independent  existence  in  a  harmony  already 
revealed  to  the  world  in  Christianity.  Toward 
this  ultimate  and  complete  reconciliation  of  the 
intellect  and  will  of  the  finite  individual  with 
absolute  will  and  reason,  tbe  tides  of  the  modern 
world  tend  inward.  The  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion  demands  tbe  independent 
realization  of  its  own  doctrine  on  die  jiart  of  all 
other  forms  of  existence  as  tbe  condition  of 
their  free  and  separate  existence.  We  have  seen 
ft  lu  civil  society,  in  the  state  and  in  art.  It  is 
demanded  also  in  science. 

Here  at  last  is  the  field  for  combination  that 
makes  the  most  exacting  demands  upon  the 
human  spirit.  Science  In  its  very  form  fs 
independent  and  negative  to  the  principle  of 
authority.  There  can  be  no  dogma  in  science 
as  such.  Heuce  the  elementary  stage  of  religious 
consciousness,  that  of  the  dogma,  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  that  of  science.  Science  in  its 
first  aud  feeble  stages,  moreover,  cannot  grasp 
the  ultimate  synthesis  of  the  universe;  cannot 
rise  to  the  perception  of  the  divine  as  underlying 
tbe  finite,  but  rests  in  its  progress  on  partial 
principles  of  a  higher  or  lower  order,  and  thus 
bets  il>e)f  in  direct  hostility  to  religion.  This 
two  fold  occasion  for  hostility  between  religion 
and  science  furnishes  the  clew  to  tbe  clearing  up 
process  of  our  own  time.  The  dogmatic  form 
of  religion  is  negative  to  the  form  of  science, 
demaudlug  free  investigation  and  withboldiug 
the  surrender  of  the  intellect  to  anything  that 
does  not  demonstrate  its  own  necessity  to  be  the 
necessity  of  tbe  inquiring  mind.  Then,  again,  all 
the  lower  and  imperfect  stages  of  science  are 
negative  to  religion  because  of  tbeir  own  Incom- 
petency to  grasp  the  highest  principle  of  tbe 
universe— a  principle  revealed  in  a  direct  or  iin- 
metilate  form  in  religion  as  the  object  of  faith. 
Hence,  faith  aud  insight,  religiou  and  scieuce 
assume  hostile  attitudes  toward  each  other,  while 
underneath  all  they  are  lu  the  curopleti>st  unity 
possible.  The  very  Independence  which  Is  the 
form  of  science,  lu  all  its  stages,  is  tbe  freedom 
In    God  which    religion    places    as    Its  highest 
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attainment.  Science,  though  formally  free  and 
independent  throughout  its  progress,  is  not 
really  so  until  i:  rises  dialetically  above  such 
heemingly  adequate  first  principles  as  matter, 
forte,  law,  being,  essence,  cause,  and  all  partiaV 
categories,  to  the  comprehension  of  personality 
as  the  absolute  substance  and  subject. 

Thus,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  evolution 
of  our  subject,  there  yawus  an  abyss  wider  and 
deeper  than  any  before  it,  between  the  divine 
ana  tbe  human,  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite.  Tbe  very  principle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  impelled  civilization  toward  it.  It 
has  demanded  continually  of  the  finite  spirit  a 
more  Internal  and  exhaustive  reconciliation 
with  the  divine.  It  has  not  let  man  rest  in  sim- 
ple faith,  but  has  driven  him  from  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  to  a  genuine  internal  spirit- 
ual recognition  of  It.  "In  spirit  and  in  truth 
shalt  thou  worship  me"  has  been  the  word  of 
God  addressed  to  the  seer.  From  the  bights  of 
Thibet,  where  tbe  Dalai  Lama  abides,  and 
where  tYcry  fourth  son  In  every  family  is  conse- 
crated to  monastic  life,  the  formality  of  religion 
degenerates  so  much  that  praying  machines  are 
believed  in  aud  used;  from  the  nadir  of  formal- 
ity upward  to  tbe  free  recognition  of  the  divine 
in  lus  universality,  as  It  can  be  comprehended 
only  In  tbe  free-thinking  reason— all  tne  way  up 
to  this  the  spirit  of  religion  has  been  the  im- 
pelling power.  It  is  the  final  cause  of  the  world's 
history.  Tne  manifest  way  of  providence  in  the 
world,  then,  is  to  precipitate  the  conflict  of  re- 
licion  and  science,  and  to  achieve  tbe  deepest 
and  final  reconciliation.  Those  who  preach 
a.-ainst  the  form  of  science,  and  urge  its  renun- 
ciation for  the  form  of  dogmatic  faith,  however 
honest  and  sincere  they  may  be,  do  they  not 
fight  against  providence?  If  so,  they  fight  hope- 
lessly, and  tho  cause  they  defeud  wlh  suffer  hi 
its  immediate  and  temporal  interests.  Only  the 
temporal  and  Unite  can  suffer,  and  Its  suffering 
is  the  dialectic  of  the  struggle  between  its  limit 
and  its  ideal.  If  we  set  ourselves  iu  the  way  of 
pro\idence  in  human  history,  we  do  not  delay 
the  consummation  of  tbe  divine  event,  but  we 
may  reduce  our  own  finite  labor  to  a  nullity; 
those  who  strive  in  harmony  with  providential 
purposes  reap  great  harvests. 

Unless  the  course  of  modem  history  is  mis- 
read,can  one  make  other  of  it  than  the  struggle 
of  enlightenment?  Already  its  first  epoch  is 
far  advanced.  The  French  revolution,  so  dark 
in  its  details,  was  the  beginning  of  scieuce  to 
throw  off  authority  and  assume  its  proper  scien- 
tific form.  True  to  its  nature  it  threw  off 
aiiegiance  to  all  that  did  not  immediately  justify 
its  existence.  To  such  abstract  and  feeble 
thinking  as  nr  is  capable  of  at  first,  all  insti- 
tutions seem  .  utional,  or  as  he  calls  it  "unnat- 
ural." It  isoiil>  after  he  learns  to  sec  by  the 
light  of  pure  thought  that  he  discerns  the  eter- 
nal verities  and  recognizes  their  reflection  iu 
the  institutions  of  mau. 

The  finite  individual  can  make  his  thinking 
activity  an  image  of  the  infinite,  an  indwelling 
presence  of  the  divine  reason,  by  casting  off  all 
extraneous  authority,  aud  finding  in  the  depths 
of  thought  its  own  universality  aud  necessity. 
That  it  passes  through  skepticism  to  reach  this 
's  the  necessity  of  the  scientific  method.  When 
C-e  individual  reaffirms  one  by  one  the  institu- 
tions that  he  has  denied,  aud  sees  their  reason- 
ableness, he  rises  like  a  1'hu.nii:  from  the  ashes 
of  tkeptieism.  He  no  longer  relies  on  mere 
authority,  aud  nu  longer  holds  aloof  from  Un- 
realized reason  of  the  world.  After  the  period 
of  revolutions  arises  the  jteriod  of  empirical  re- 
construction. It  is  the  stage  of  modern  physical 
science.  Psychology  and  sociology  are  nttcn* 
lively  cultivated,  but  their  results  are  chiefly 
employed  negatively  to  hew  a  palh\va>  for 
denial  of  authority.  This  is  tbe  present  attitude 
of  scientific  investigation.  It  has  discovered 
what  it  calls  the  conservation  aud  the  correla- 
tion of  forces.  Force  is  its  ultimate  first  princi- 
ple, just  as  matter  was  a  few  years  ago.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  shall  be  explained  dynami- 
cally. This  is  certainly  a  higher  form  of  ex- 
planation than  that  which  explains  everything 
statically  into  material  atoms.  But  wheu  it  ap- 
plies its  results  to  the  products  of  realized  rea- 
son, aud  explains  bow  thought  Is  the  correlate 
of  tbe  phosphorus  consumed  In  the  brain,  or 
that  material  limitations  positively  marked  out 
ethical  customs,  its  attitude  toward  the  highest 
truth  is  utterly  nugatory.  Thus,  although  the 
stages  of  infant  science  arc  necessary,  yet  they 
are  dangerous  and  unfaithful  realizations  of 
reasou.  They  lead  to  the  last  and  highest 
mediation  of  spirit — a  free  Insight  into  the 
divine  and  its  realization  in  the  world;  but  the 
first  step  Is  a  denial  of  the  divine  and  Its  realiza- 
tion altogether!  The  affirmation  of  the  Individ- 
ual reason  as  ultimate  measure  of  all  things  is 
an  utter  negation  of  the  universal  and  absolute 
reason,  until  step  by  step  the  individual  widens 
bis  syntheses  and  gains  an  insight  into  tbe  sub- 
stantia) existence  of  reason  as  tbe  absolute 
power,  and  sees  that  his  own  rationality  rests 
upon  infinite  mediation.  His  thought  at  tbe 
deepest  is  his  \  articipatlon  In  God's  thought. 
Tuw«r4  this  insight  into  the  creative  thought 
all  science  struggles.  Its  negative  stage  of 
^cpm'sju  ;•;  essential  to  Its  existence,  but  Is  the 
most  paiL<ul  of  all  alienation. 

The  puua-T  individual,  at  his  weakest  because 
most  ignora.it  stage,  cuts  loose  from  the  world 
of  realized  rcuson  and  Its  institutions,  and  Io  bis 
grim  loneliness  turns  to  reconstruct  a  new 
world— to  begin  anew  the  creation  from  nothing. 
fio  wonder  that  the  avatar  of  science  in  this 
world  was  the  most  bloody  and  gloomy  one  of 
tbe  world's  history! 

In  the  works  of  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Comte  and  buchner,  we  have  as  many  phases 
of  the  new  evangel  of  physical  science.  For  the 
great  doctrines  of    personal  God,  freedom   and 
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Immortality  they  substitute  "social  laws,"  "life 
of  humanity,"  and  an  all-embracing,  all-persist- 
•nt  force,  unconscious  itself,  and  annihilating  to 
human  consciousness. 
In  the  negative  reaction  from  this  fatalistic 

stand-point  we  may  expect  a  return  to  tho  study 
of  the  antinomies  or  contradictions  of  the  intel- 
lect tir*.t  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Immannel  Kant. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  "First  Princi- 
ples" of  Herbert  Spencer  traces  its  origin  to  a 
study  of  Kantianism  through  the  works  of  Sir 
TVUham  Hamilton,  whose  own  version  of  Kant- 
Inn  theories  was  second-hand.  Most  of  bis  so 
called  first  principles  are  dogmatic  statements  of 
theses  or  antitheses  which  Kant  proved  to  be 
one-tided.  Frequently  Spencer  proves  some 
doctrine,  as,  for  example,  the  persistence  of 
force,  by  the  same  argument  that  he  casta  aside, 
on  another  occasion,  as  an  impotence  of  the  hu- 
man reason.  The  human  intellect  cannot  con- 
ceive spiritual  truths,  such  as  self-existence, 
sell-determination,  the  infinite,  because  it  can 
form  no  mental  image  of  them.  Tho  infinite 
cannot  be  imaged,  it  is  true.  But  when  he 
prove*  force  to  be  persistent  because  we  cannot 
conceive  it-,  annihilation,  we  ask  him  how  he 
can  form  any  conception  of  a  force  existing 
through  infin-'e  time;  for  he  has  told  us  that 
vt!  ™  *  wrfBcient  reason  for  discarding  thi 
plmoxwthleal  doctrine  of  self-ex  «r»-iiec.  If  h*V 
insists,  however,  on  his  argument  iu  favor  of  the 
persistence  of  force,  theu  the  same  argument 
may  be  applied  in  favor  of  self-existence,  to  wit: 
Mo  one  can  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  ex- 
istence. To  these  examples  may  be  added  the 
doctrine  of  causality  by  Mill  as  well  as  by 
Speucer;  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will; the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

In  detail;  one  may  assume  a  very  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  these  thinkers,  jet  in  view  of  the 
movement  which  they  represent,  he  cannot  with- 
hold Ills  respect  for  their  sincerity  and  candor. 
They  represent  a  great  elevation  over  the  crudi- 
ties of  the  scientific  period  just  preceding  them. 
Read  D'Holhruli's  "JSy3remo.  de  la  Nature"  and 
Spencer's  "First  Principles"  together,  and  note 
the  immense  difference!  The  Frenchman  has 
too  limited  spiritual  insight  to  see  any  defect 
yon  may  criticise  in  his  assumptions.  Spencer 
and  Mill  have  arrived  at  a  partial  consciousness 
of  a  great  many  critical  principles.  One  notable 
characteristic  of  their  stand-point,  and  the  one 
Wherein  the  defect  of  their  i  (linking  is  most 
manifest,  is  their  denial  of  universal  and  neces- 
sary truths.  The  thinking  activity  of  the  brain 
being  correlative  to  its  consumption  of  food 
according  to  their  doctrine,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  more  and  better  food  will  produce  deeper 
and  better  first  principles,  although  by  the 
hypothesis  it  can  never  arrive  at  universal  and 
necessary  ones,  which  will  ."land  the  test  uf  time. 
The  human  intellect  completes  its  phenome- 
nology or  voyuge  from  immediate  certitude  to 
truth'in  four  stages,  according  to  Plato.  The 
lowest  stage,  that  of  mere  sense-jiereeption, 
Seize*  objects  as  self-existent,  independent  reali- 
ties. To  its  thinking,  idealism  is  the  most  absurd 
theory  conceivable.  It  takes  the  immediate 
reality  for  truth,  the  certitude  of  the  senses  that 
this  object  is  here  and  now,  is  the  highest  reach 
of  the  intellect  to  it.  Could  it  only  perfect  the 
senses  and  add  a  few  more  to  those  it  possesses, 
truth  would  be -tit ill  better  attainable.  Of  auy 
essential  activity  of  thought,  it  knows  nothing. 
If  it  attempts  to  form  some  notion  of  mind,  it 
imagines  ur  conceives  a  material  extension  of 
some  sort.    "Where  body  is  not,  nothing  is." 

The  second  stage  of  the  thinking  activity  dis- 
covers that  all  solid  realities  in  the  world  change 
aud  are  changing.  Sufficient  examination  of 
the  world  convinces  it  that  all  is  fluid;  that  all 
apparent  solid  realities  are,  in  truth,  forces 
playing  against  one  another,  and  in  their 
equilibria  producing  the  phenomena  of  matter. 
"All  exists  in  relation,"  is  its  dictum.  Every 
particle  of  the  universe  depends  on  every  other 
particle,  aud  therefore  nothing  exists  in  itself  in 
the  world  ot  time  and  space.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  out  and  comprehend  somewhat  we 
seek  out  it.s  relations.  We  comprehend  that 
thine  best  whose  relations  we  have  pursued  the 
furthest. 

Tli is  stage  of  thinking  makes  the  discovery  that 
the  fact  is  a  relative  synthesis.  That  is  to  say, 
a  fact  comprehends  or  embraces  some  portion  of 
an  event  or  process.  How  large  a  portion  Is 
tbus  synthetized;  grasped  together,  in  the  fact, 
is  Altogether  arbitrary — dependent  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  live  senses  plus  the  activity  of  the 
reflective  faculty  making  influences.  Ave  know 
that  tne  fall  of  an  apple  is  a  fact  of  a  ^e^y  small 
compass  to  the  swine  who  run  to  devour  it.  But 
to  Isaac  Newton,  sitting  under  too  tree,  the 
same  fact  swelled  into  such  large  proportions 
that  ft  included  the  fall  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit 
around  the  earth,  and  thus  became  the  fact  of 
universal  gravitation  by  which  the  planets  per- 
form their  vast  revolutions  and  the  comets  walk 
their  wandering  paths.  The  smaller  the  arc  of 
an  event  that  is  taken  for  a  fact,  the  less  true  is 
that  fact.  Those  who  hold  with  a  convulsive 
grasp  to  the  sensuous  reality,  thinking  thereby 
to  get  nearer  to  the  truth  by  omitting  the  ac- 
tivity of  Inference  or  reflection,  must  take  truth 
to  exist  lu  the  shui>e  of  atomic  things,  and  not 
to  exist  In  the  forms  of  relations.  They  get  very 
small  arcs  of  the  immense  orbits  of  truth.  To 
take  hi  those  orbits  man  must  widen  bis  per- 
spective, and,  to  use  an  Aristotelian  expression, 
he  must  energize  to  free  himself  from  the 
changing  and  variable. 

A  fact  in  Its  narrower  compass  is  easii 
seized;  be  who  run*  may  read  and  understand 
Hut  the  exposition  of  a  fact  in  its  widest  relation' 
Is  A  "mere  ingenious  arrangement  of  words" 
to  the  one  in  the  first  stage  of  thinking,  and 
who  consequently  cannot    make    combinations. 
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and  is  uot  equal  to  the  task  of  rethinking  those 
wide  relations.  Aristotle's  works,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  an  attempt  to  seize  the  facts  of  the 
world  in  their  entirety — each  fact  in  its  entirety. 
Aud  he  finds  that  the  entirety  of  each  fact — each 
fact  grasped  in  all  its  conditioning  relations — is 
the  entirety  of  all  facts ;  in  short,  that  the  ultimate 
fact  is  one,  and  that  namely;  what  Plato  calls 
the  self-inoved  one,  or,  as  it  is  better  named  by 
Aristotle— pure  kuowing  or  self-thinking.  Now, 
It  happens  that  the  hundreds  who  read 
Aristotle,  seize  readily  the  many  particular 
facts  there  treated  of  and  never  mistrust  their 
ability  to  grasp  all  that  is  found  In  the  book; 
but,  still  they  miss  the  universal  fact  which 
Aristotle  bad  undertaken  to  explicate,  and 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  sole  object  he  bad  in 
view  in  writing  any  one  of  bis  numerous 
treatises. 

Such  men.  In  stepping  from  one  phase  of  a 
fact  to  another  phase,  lying  quite  close  to  It,  are 
very  dexterous;  but,  in  stepping  from  the  cen- 
tral fact  to  its  ultimate  verge,  they  find  them- 
selves utterly  prowerless.  For  this  reason,  and 
no  other,  they  will  tell  yon  with  the  utmost  as- 
surance that  these  wide  relations  do  net  exist. 
They  innocently  suppose  that  what  is  not  for 
them  Is  not  for  any  one  else,  or  that  It  does  not 
exist  if  they  are  unable  to  see  It;  and  they  do 
not  well  consider  that  their  difficulty  consists  In 
the  attempt  to  follow  with   mincing  Btepe  the  ; 

mighty  strides  of  Olympian  thinker*  who  have 
gone  before  them. 

But  nothing  is  so  deep  or  vast  in  its  synthesis 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  faithful  persistence  of  the 
earnest  thinker,  let  him  bo  ever  so  pnny  In 
stature  when  ha  begins. 

The  third  stage  of  the  culture  ot  tbonght 
begius  to  perceive  tho  dialectic  or  negative 
movement  in  thought,  and  the  syntheses  which 
we  name  categories,  and  which  stand  for  the 
departments  of  the  world  at  large.  Its  negative 
stage  is  a  process  of  undermining  the  established 
results  of  mere  dogmatic  thinking.  But  the  com- 
pleted dialectic  carries  one  back  to  the  synthetic 
totality  of  thought  and  being. 

The  third  stage  of  thought,  therefore,  deals 
with  universal  and  necessary  truths,  and  dis- 
covers their  genesis  aud  unity.  The  dialogues 
of  Plato  are  chiefly  conversant  with  this  dia- 
lectic movement.  By  its  means  to  burn  up  the 
sophistry  of  the  lower  stages  of  thought  is  the 
object  of  Plato. 

The  dialectic  movement  traced  out  to  Its  ulti- 
mate result  leads  to  the  self-moved,  or  the  eelf- 
existent,  whose  energy  is  the  activity  of  self- 
comprehension— a  thought  which  one  may  recog- 
nize at  once  to  be  the  thought  of  absolute  reason, 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  theology. 

On  the  basis  of  the  highest  principles,  as  self- 
recognition  or  absolute  personality,  one  may 
now  make  a  science  of  the  world,  and  firmly 
scaling  himself  on  the  result  of  the  Platonic 
dialectic  Aristotle  proceeded  to  maD  out  the  sci- 
ences and  institutions  in  such  an  exhaustive  man- 
ner that  2000  years  of  growth  of  civilization  have 
not  added  very  much  in  the  way  of  new  direc- 
tions to  those  marked  oat  by  him.  Aristotelian 
philosophy  furnished  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
great  fathers  of  the  church,  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  the  scholastics,  Origen,  Gregory, 
Justin  Martyr,  Augustine,  Roscelllnus,  Anselm, 
Abelard,  Thomas  Aqninas,  Duns  Scolos  and 
others  elaborated  this  Christian  theology. 

It  is  the  highest  privilege  that  humanity 
enjoys  lhat  each  individual,  howsoever  humble 
he  may  he,  is  heir  to  all  the  world  of  realized 
reason  that  has  come  down  to  us.  There  are 
history  aud  institutions,  art,  religion  and 
philosophy.  Each  man  inherits  all  the  culture 
of  the  race,  for  It  is  combined  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  as  the  patrimony 
into  which  each  may  enter  who  will  prove  his 
title  by  the  labor  of  possessing  it.  The  golden 
road  to  the  most  secure  possession  of  these 
treasures  of  realized  reason  lies  through  the 
study  of  the  profoondest  thinkers  of  the  race. 
This  is  the  one  royal  road  to  learning:  Learn 
first  to  think  and  to  make  with  readiness  those 
immense  syntheses  with  which  the  great 
masters  of  thought  have  made  revolutions. 
Aristotle  is  the  brightest  name  In  the  ancient 
world,  and  the  highest  thinking  of  modern 
philosophy  reaffirms  bis  thought  Just  as  civiliza- 
tion has  confirmed  it  for  3000  years.  Let  the 
one  who  seeks  clearness  resort  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  at  once,  or  what  is  better,  take  the 
road  to  them  through  Kant  and  Hegel,  Leibnitz, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Proclus  and  Plotinus, 
r-'icbte,  and  bchelling.  These  are  some' of  the 
giant  thinkers  who  possessed  genuine  insight 
Into  the  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit. 

But  above  all,  let  no  one  think  to  get  what  la 
called  Insight  In  one  week's  reading  ot  a  pro- 
found thinker.  If  one  reads  once  per  week 
some  profound  writer,  spending  his  boor  or  two 
over  a  single  page  and  then  lays  by  his  book  to 
take  it  up  again  a  week  later  and  to  recur  again 
and  again  to  the  sameJxmk,  he  will  find  after  a 
year  that  he  begins  to  Bee  the  difference  between 
the  daylight  of  insight  which  Illumes  all  things 
and  the  smoky  torch-light  of  the  understanding 
which  throws  an  uncertain  glare  over  tblnga 
lying  near  It,  and  obscures  more  remote  things 
by  its  smoke. 

Out  of  the  world  of  philosophy— from  the 
systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Hegel,  he  can 
invade  the  province  of  art  and  read  the  great 
poems  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe.  He  can  study  the  wonderful  eoe- 
ceptions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Beethoven, 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  If  one  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  best  things  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  growth.  As  one  cannot  study 
the  deep  masters  at  all  hours  be  finds  plenty  of 
time  to  devote  to  the  lesser  lights. 

One  remembers  with  sorrow  the  small  Impulse 
given  at  any  of  our  colleges   and  universities  in 


the  land  toward  the  thorough  study  of  the 
greatest  thinkers.  But  out  of  the  present  fer- 
ment in  natural  science  will  come  eventually 
larger  and  larger  syntheses,  and  the  speculative 
thinking  will  yet  become  a  popular  pursuit  from 
the  Bide  of  the  scientific  Intellect.  At  its  best 
moments,  the  school  of  modern  physical  science 
has  reached,  in  its  study  and  interpretation  of 
philosophy,  only  the  stand-point  of  a  Lewes, whe 
sits  down  quietly  to  write  the  biography  of 
philosophy— Its  life  (if  a  higher)  being — accord- 
ing to  him — now  happily  extinct,  inasmuch  -as 
the  advent  of  positive  science  has  made  aa  end 
to  the  era  of  philosophic  investigation. 

What  treatment  do  the  great  thinkers  upon 
the  problem  of  life  receive  at  his  hand?  The 
Biography  of  Philosophy,  by  Ur  Lewes,  Is  a  sort 
of  old-clothes  shop,  wherein  are  arranged,  on  a 
series  of  pegs,  x  he  worn-out  garments  of  thought. 
According  to  him,  each  philosopher  produced 
only  some  opinions,  curious  and  ingenious,  par- 
haps,  and  occasionally  intimating  faintly  some 
glimpse  of  a  truth  now  verified  by  physical 
science.  Did  not  some  of  them  possess  insight, 
you  ask,  and  would  not  a  study  of  them  area 
now  assist  us  in  comprehending  the  problem  of 
life?  Mr  Lewes  don  t  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "insight,"  and  as  for  any  study  oi  the 
great  tbinkors,  he  replies  that  it  is  well  enough 
as  a  scientific  investigation,  a  department  of 
'fir'  Jt.  or  archaeology,  or  peruaps  oi  etnnoiogy, 
y  ^or  light  on  the  pathway  of  life,  the  history 
of  philosophy  only  serves  as  a  scare-crow  to 
frighten  away  ambitions  and  aspiring  young 
men.  "Go  not  this  way."'  "All  speculation  is 
a  circular  movement  of  adoption  aud  rejection 
of  mere  opinions."  "There  is  no  universal  and 
necessary  truth— but  the  best  we  can  reach  is 
mere  empirical  generalization."  "Each  philos- 
opher sets  up  his  theory— a  mere  opinion— and 
tries  to  refute  the  systems  of  his  predecessors— 
himself,  alas!  to  meet  the  same  treatment  from 
the  next  one  after  him."  "The  feet  of  those 
who  are  to  carry  these  out  are  already  at  the 
door,"  is  the  text  addressed  to  each  new  system 
of  philosophy  by  the  oracle  of  positivism. 

But  all  tin's  self-assured  sitting  iu  judgment 
over  the  Intellectual  lights  of  the  race  loses  its 
charming  complacency  as  stum  as  a  little  earnest 
study  into  the  systems  of  thought  exposes  the 
fact  lhat  there  is  fundamental  agreement  among 
them  all.  and  only  superficial  dittercuce  arising 
from  exposition. 

When  one  enmes  to  see,  after  longer  study, 
that  these  systems  of  philosophy  not  only  con- 
tain expositions  of  the  same  deep  principle— 
that  of  self-determination— but  they  contain  in 
the  form  addressed  to  the  intellect  the  same 
conteut  that  is  addressed  to  the  heart  in  relig- 
ion, or  to  the  sense  perception  in  art,  and  above 
all  this  the  same  content  that  is  wrought  into 
institutions  of  civilization  through  which  even 
our  posit ivists  live  and  move,  and  have  their 
being — then  one  realizes  fully  the  substantiality 
of  truth,  and  knows  once  for  all  that  what  he 
has  seen  to  be  universal  and  necessary  in  the 
abstract  regions  of  pure  thought,  is  also  the 
logical  condition  of  all  that  exists— of  the  world 
of  nature,  with  its  mechanics,  physics,  aud 
orgauics— still  more  especially  of  the  world  of 
spirit — the  institutions  of  civilization,  for  the 
reason  lhat  they  manifest  in  a  more  adeqnate 
form  the  divine  reason.  In  this  cosmic  view  of 
the  world,  through  thought,  one  learns  to  see- 
the absolute  exhaustiveness  with  which  human 
history  is  epitomized  in  the  words,  "God  made 
man  iu  bis  own  image." 

The  usual  Saturday  summary  oi  religions  in- 
telligence on  the  Inside  pages  of  The  Republi- 
can gives  place  this  morning  to  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Prof  W.  T.  Harris  at  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy,  which  contains  enough  food  for 
thought  to  repay  a  careful  perusal. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  as 
Second-Clan  Mutter. 
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Harris'-.     Thought-     on    Phil*»epbr    o»<* 
KrllalM. 

The  long  discourse  on  philosophy  and  religion 
by  \V,  T.  Harris,  which  was  printed  in  full  io 
Saturday's  Republican,  >♦>  one  that  outweighs 
scores  of  ordinary  sermons  in  the  amount  and 
the  value  of  the  truth  it  teaches  and  suggests. 
It  is  the  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
finite  human  soul  Iu  its  relatiou  with  tut  infinite 
divine  soul,  and  whoever  reads  it  will  be 
strengthened  toward  belief  In  spiritual  realitios, 
against  the  tendency  of  the  thought  nf  the  day 
to  close  up  all  knowledge  in  the  senses,  and  vir- 
tually to  deny  all  hope  of  a  conscious  individual 
future  aud  a  pergonal  God.  Mr  Ha.TJs  docs 
not  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  a  profession 
that  forbids  free  speculation;  whether  i  hut  pro- 
fession be  minister  of  the  gospel,  iu  which  tradi- 
tion and  creed  and  prejudice  unite  to  impose 
their  bonds,  or  positive  philosopher  or  physical 
scientist,  In  which  innn  willfully  narrow  them- 
selves iu  pauperized  ranges  of  thought.  He  has 
studied  these  things,— the  religiou  of  Jesus  him- 
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self  aud  that  of  the  churches,  which  are  not  by 
any  means  identical:  the  cramped  philosophies 
of  the  present,  the  abstruse  exercises  of  pure 
reason,  the  wide-world  wisdom  of  the  eternal 
minds  who  light  all  time.  What  he  says  is  not 
easy  reading,  but  it  highly  rewards  the  labor  it 
requires. 

He  first  considers  the  state  of  man,  bow  help- 
less be  is  physically  amoug  other  animals,  but 
how  his  spirit  raise*  him  aud  makes  hiin  master. 
lie  comes  into  a  world  of  contention,  iu  which 
all  force*  work  to  destroy,  and  he  makes  them 
instead  work  and  build.  It  is  the  law  of  spirit, 
which  is  recognition,  reinforcement,  harmony, 
the  cui-per.itiou  of  force*  to  ah  end.  He  is  per- 
petually combining,  aud  civil  society  is  "the 
■first  fnrni  uf  the  living  miracle  of  combination." 
£i  fifty  is  the  transformation  of  mere  selfishness 
into  mutual  service,  for  in  this  state  "each  man 
'toils  hr  his  fellow-man,"  and  "each  man  reaps 
'the  result  of  the  united  effort  of  the  entire  com- 
'm  unity."  The  institution  of  property  is  not 
the  consequence  of  possession,  but  of  the  recog- 
nition of  that  possession  by  society.  "Bat  this 
'species  of  combination,"  says  Mr  Harris,  "al- 
though miraculous  and  indeed  supernatural  In 
'its  constitution,  is  only  the  sub-strata  and 
'foundation  of  the  spiritual  edifice  of  humanity." 

It  reaches  into  the  higher  principles  of  art, 
religion  and  philosophy.  The  discussion  of  art 
that  follows  iu  ;he  discourse  is  subtle  and  in- 
teresting. Us  first  principle  of  production  and 
appreciation  is  "the  ability  to  combine  the 
'fragments  iuto  a  whole:"— 

"The  spectator  who  looks  at  the  work,  and  Is 
occupied  ouly  with  the  details  here  and  there 
does  not  see  the  work  of  art.  He  sees  matter 
and  things,  but  not  beauty.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Parthenon  or  St  I'cter,  he  sees  only  adapta- 
tion to  liuite  uses;  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo 
lielvidere  he  sees  ouly  an  immodest  youth- 
Beethoven's  symphonies  ouly  confuse  him  with 
multifarious  sound;  a  fresco  ou  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sisthic  chapel  seems  a  wild  freak  of  faucy 
llie  appreciation  of  art  requires  culture  in  seiz- 
ing motives  and  combiuing  thein  into  a  whole. 
How  disappointed  wTieel  when  some  unsympa- 
thetic writer  describes  for  us  the  work  of  a 
great  m;-ter,  and  applies  to  it  his  petty  stand- 
ards, pr.  i>ing  this  insignificant  feature  and  con- 
demning that,  but  never  iutiiuating  to  us  the 
thought  of  a  grand  whole!" 

Cut  art  only  portrays  the  infinite  iu  the  finite. 
Religion  reveals  the  divine  ideal  to  man  for  bis 
spiritual  perfection, — "an  ideal  of  infinite  per- 
'fection,  supernatural,  suncrsensuous, — an  abso- 
'lnle  person,  loving  man  as  a  person  and  draw* 
'ing  mau  up  to  find  his  s  ibstance  in  the  purely 
'spiritual.  It  offers  infinite  freedom— utter 
'emancipation  from  the  t'nite  and  its  contradic- 
tions." This  noble  pre  filiation  of  the  essence 
uf  religiou  is  carried  out  as  nobly.  In  shaking 
of  worship  and  sacrifice,  the  speaker  observes 
that  "worship  becomes  more  real  aud  intense 
'with  the  progress  of  mankind  out  of  the  lower 
'phases  of  religion  into  the  highest  or  Christian 
'form  of  it."  Not  that  sacrifice  disappears;  it 
becomes  merely  ceremonial  or  formal  iu  fact, 
but  its  spirit  remains  aud  fills  the  soul,  making 
"the  devoted  life  center  all  on  the  achievement 
'of  a  rational  eud,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  ease 
'or  pleasure."  This  strong  thinker  proceeds  to 
show  how  Inferior  are  tfce  great  religious  of  the 
East  to  the  Christian,  measuring  the  difference 
first  by  "the  principle  of  incarnation,"  wherein 
he  shows  the  non-spiritual  nature  of  the  avatars 
of  Brahmauism,  and  the  total  lack  in  Duddhlsm 
of  "the  mediation  which  is  essential  to  spirit," 
which  prevents  any  clear  sense  of  the  related 
personality  of  man  aud  of  God.  Beyond  these, 
the  absolute  spirit  revealed  in  the  Hebrew 
Jehovah  becomes  positive  to  us  in  the  incarna- 
tion in  the  person  of  Jesus,  "the  complete 
'reconciliation  of  the  finite  und  lufiuite."  "The 
'di\iue  reveals  itself  in  the  flesh  In  order  to 
'draw  up  the  finite  to  union  with  itself.  The 
'finite  is  receptive  of  the  divine,  aud  the  human 
'will  n.ay  make  itself  holy  and  reconcile  itself 
'with  God.   The  true  relation  of  the  finite  to  the 

infinite  is  here  first  comprehended  in  the  history 
'of  the.  world," 

But  there  Is  still  a  deeper  principle  In  Chris- 
tianity. Incarnation  "implies  Independent  tx- 
* isi  nice  of  what  is  the  same  iu  substance.  There 
'is  o  longer  a  negation  of  the  finite— its  annihi- 
Ma  '  i  as  in  Brabmanism  or  Buddhism — but  a 
']<  J  recognition  of  it  as  the  principle  of  resur 
're. .ion  and  return  to  the  divine.  There  is  mon 
'joy  over  the  returning  prodigal  tbsu  over  tin 
'Jin  t  that  went  uot  astray.  That  that  which  is 
a  aud  far  removed— evil  aud  lost  Iu  Its  oat- 
'•     -—that  which   Ib  antithesis  to  the  divine— 
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if  even  it  should  receive  the  spiritual,  and 
self-abnegation  become  the  image  or 
x-tion  of  the  dhiue,  and  thereby  achieve 
"pendent  "north  and  value— this  is  the  prac- 
1  meaning  of  the  mystery  of  incarnation." 
deepest  idea  of  the  world  henceforth  is  the 
elopment  of  individuals  iu  harmonious  inde- 
ndeuce: — 

"The  growth  of  freedom  In  (he  eighteen  Chris- 
.ian  centuries  has  arisen  solely  from  a  growing 
■omprehenslon  of  this  principle.  .  .  .  The 
liild  who  obeys  implicitly  his  father.  Is  not  at 
one  with  him  in  so  deep  a  sense  as  the  son  who 
jmprehends  completely  his  father's  designs  and 
pnriKjses,  and  acts  spontaneously  in  harmony 
with  him.  Independent  harmony  is  better  than 
dead  identity  wherein  all  difference  Is  an- 
nulled- It  truly  reinforce*  while  the  other  does 
not.  Hence  in  modern  history  all  institutions 
are  continually  rising  Into  this  concrete  inde- 
pendence and  deeper  harmony." 

We  must  leave  the  briefer  presentation  of  this 
remarkable  essay  where,  hating  reached  this 
"fundamental  principle  uf  religion  as  the  oltl- 
'mate  resting  place  in  consciousness  of  buman- 
'ity,"  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration 

of  philosophy;  or  at  least  merely  indicate  the 
course  of  argument  In  a  few  words.  Religion, 
he  observes,  progresses  toward  unlimited  spirit- 
ual freedom,  but  it  is  the  truth,  however,  that 
makes  free.  In  dogma  and  mystery  there  is  no 
freedom;  they  may  "suffice  for  the  piety  of  the 
'heart,"  but  they  "ignore  the  intellect."  Science 
aud  religion  are  necessarily  hostile  in  their  ele- 
mentary stages,  "while  underneath  all  they  are 
'hi  the  completes!  unity  possible.".  It  is  Inevit- 
able that  science  shall  pass  through  skepticism; 
it  is  "the  most  paiuful  of  alienations"  from  the 
divine  and  infinite  reason  toward  which  the  tyu- 
uian  reason  is  nevertheless  groping,  and  which 
it  will  at  the  last  perceive,  man  learning  that 
"Ms  own  rationality  rests  upon  infinite  media- 
'tion,"  that  "bis  thought  at  the  deepest  is  his 
'participation  in  God's  thought."  This  is  the 
grand  reconciling  idea  with  which  Mr  Harris 
fills  all  philosophy,  whose  province  is  in  the  in- 
tellect as  that  of  religion  in  the  heart  and  thatof 
art  to  the  sense,  and  comprehends  aud  which  har- 
monizes, until  he  who  views  all  through  thought 
"learns  to  see  the  absolute  exliaustiveuess  with 
'which  human  history  is  epitomized  in  the  words 
'  '(Jod  made  man  in  his  own  image.'  " 
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Among  the  philosophers  now  assembled  at 
Coucord  no  one  Is  oftentrr  or  more  favorably  men- 
tioned than  William  Tourxt  IUnnia,  about  whom 
a  recently  published  sketch  gives  some  Interesting 
particulars.  He  was  boru,  it  seerus.  In  \Vlndbam 
County.  Conn.,  some  45  years  ag\  arid,  as  explana- 
tory of  lilsfinency.tt  jaay  be  meu^Qrjedtthat  £uefc 
of  hisaoctttuYi  Is  rented  to  huvrhao  the  ability 
to  make  a  prayer  tw«  hours  loag  without  wearying 
hi?  bearers.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Wood- 
stock, Worcester,  and.  Phillips  \cademies.  aid  en- 
tered Yale  In  !&:•*.  He  left  college,  however,  In  a 
Gt  of  resUcssnens.  and  his  degree  of  A.  M,  Is.  there- 
fore, con^'lHnentyy.  In  1W7  he  went  to  £t.  Louis, 
and  at  oricefiasael  au*xay(iuatioa  asVi  applicant 
for  a  teacher  in  ibe  puVie  *Lft\>un\  lie  did  not 
immediately  rcbei***  hit  appointment,  however, 
and  the  Intervening  months  he  spent  in  teaching 
short -hand  wrltlmr.  From  teacher  he  soon  became 
Principal.  and,then  Assistant  Superintendent,  and 
finally  Superintendent  of  the  school  system  of  too 
citr,  which  position  be  held  until  he  resigned  In 
last  May  to  travel  In  Europe,  and  to  establish  a 
Dew  home  In  Concord.  I'nder  his  care  the  enroll- 
ment grew  from  IS.OA'to  50.WX)  scholurs.  and  when 
he  went  away  the  citizens  presented  him  with  a 
massive  gold  medal,  a  purse  of  money,  and  resolu- 
tions rehiring  bis  public  services.  One  of  his  re- 
forms was  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  class- 
es as  far  as  possible,  m  that  the  dull 
achohirs  need  not  unueccssarlly  hinder  the 
bright  one*.  Another  change  ji  the  same  direction 
was  to  Increase  the  frequenc)  of  examinations.  io 
that  the  best  scholars  bad  m<  -e  than  one  annual 
chance  to  advance  a  grade.  He  also  Introduced 
"Information  studicb"  on  the  "spiral  system."  and 
without  text-books.  For  example,  natural  science 
Is  taken  up  In  St.  Loul?  ev«n  by  the  primary  gradei, 
and  for  successive  years  they  go  over  the  tame 
ground,  only  each  year  with  ever  greater  fullness 
aud  Darticularity.  He  also  orguuized  a  system  of 
Supervising  Principals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach 
teachers  P:v  to  teach,  und  whose  services  have 
iroved  of  ?,he  greatest  practical  value.  He  re- 
formed th  in -st em  of  punuhmeut,  aud  he  estab- 
lished 35  kindergartens,  including  ti.UOO  children. 
His  philosophical  studies  are  said  to  have  been  begun 
when  he  was  10,  and  to  huve  been  continued  ever 
since.  His  work  ha«  been  nothing  less  than  an  In- 
dependent examination  of  the  philosophers  from 
Ahimtotlf  down.  "Philosophy  Is  found  In  the 
history  of  pbll  >suphy  "  is  his  view  On  speculative 
subjects  l.e  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  of  late 
years  chleHy  In  his  own  organ,  the  Journal  of  Sptcu- 


lutiit.  PhUoinphy  In  history,  he  is  said  to  be  well 
read,  asaby>  in  Action.  In  art,  he  forestalled  the 
Utest  theory  a .4  to  the  "  Venus  of  Mllo;"  he  devel- 
oped an  outline  philosophy  of  Suakkspeare'e  plays 
before  Mr.  Sniper's  essays  becan  to  appear,  and. 
of  course,  he  is  goin:r  to  lecture  when  he  gets  back 
from  Europe,  for  which  he  sails  on  the  l?tb  Inst. 
He  wears  spectacles,  has  broad,  square  shoulders, 
a  pale,  earnest  face,  with  a  hlrh  forehead,  thin 
dark  hair,  a  short,  sllebtly  grizzled  beard,  and 
speaks  clearly  and  precisely  In  a  pleasant  and  not 
very  loud  voice  and  tones  expressive  of  great  pa- 
tience and  amiability. 


Bos.    Traveller 
Aug.    3,    1880 

CCNDCRD    PHILOSOPHERS. 

•!!/'■•  •'Siijce'.s  ***tnuisi**ry   Conver- 
sation*. 


The  Literal  Art  further  Discussed 

By  Poet,  Artist  and  Philos- 
opher. 

At  the  Ac****"*  of  tf*e  Coucord  School  of  Philosophy 
last  evenine,  Mr.  John  Albee  continued  his  interest- 
ing conversation  of  -The  Literary  Art,"  in  which 
the  Uramatit  ycrsotix  delivered  themselves  a*  fol- 
lows 

Therbilosop%er  and  ArlW  were  discussing  the 
present  aspect  of  intellectual  (sensitiveness,  and  Kid 
enuclnc'ei  that  it  grew  out  of  Ihc  intense  curiosity  of 
the  age,  which  seemed  to  Iv  :i  reappearance  of  the 
old  (Jrcck  spirit,  which  a.l^utril  everything  valuable 
and  beautiful  that  it  could  'ay  Us  luind*  on. 

Philosopher— "What  <lo  vou  think  way  be  the  cause 
of  so  much  Intellectual  euriosilyV 

Arti-t—  A  kind  of  mental  scuMtivcneM,  iinprfr*<lblc 
and  rest  less  aa  that  of  the  eye.  Vou  will  liny*!  o1»- 
served  those  who  absorb  like  a  sponge  whatever  al- 
Iracls  their  attention.  Then  there  are  those  wlio  are 
exclusively  children  of  their  «-»n  umes  who  instiuc- 
tivelv  follow  and  show  ifc  tendencies.  They  are  like 
the  lilies  and  *edpes  in  rid?  iducgish  river;  we  may 
not  readilv  tell  the  course  of  Us  current,  hut  th-v 
feel  it  in  everv  fibre;  anil  do  Dot  rc-isl  it,— which 
r»  tne  point  I  was  Wi.-hinp  to  arrive  at.  Lf  the 
olfccurer  portions  of  Greek  philosophy  rauie 
out  of  Eimd,  were  perplexed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian.,, tbcu  involved  in  the  Mystical  doctrine*  of 
Christianity,  nmde  more  Militia  1»y  schoolmen  and 
eoD,trover*i~:i)l?is,  meeting  midway  the  Arabian 
stream,  and  Anally  in  Cennany  having  all  their  ditfi- 
rultk'f  intensified,  bow  can  you.  with  the-c  obstruc- 
tions, expect  to  reach  the  modern  mind-'  Add, 
moreover,  the  Ptvle  of  vnur  c<jiui>osition*,  which  cer- 
lainlv  bin  not  the  art  n't  the  elder. 

Vhilosopber—  Indirectly,  as  \  have  paid,  through  a 
few,  who  put  into  effect  the  rhingawe  teach;  aud, 
nuv  we  not  hope  to  auicud  the  form  of  our  presenta- 
tion? 


Artist— I  muKt  remind  you  again  that  Poetry  and 
Philosophy  never  lake  pains  enough  to  conciliate 
the  public.  They  turn  their  faces  to  it,  but  their 
feet  go  another  way.  And  I  am  hopele**,  while  you 
assume  such  lofty  airs,  Jinding  jour  consolation,*  in 
♦he  past  and  vour  rewards  in  the  future,  ot  bringing 
von  togcther'witb  any  useful  result. 

Poet— Have  not  all  serious  men  of  Intellect  found 
more  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  future,  than  sat- 
isfaction io  their  prcseul  condition?  I  can  think  of 
m  iiozon  men  of  that  character,  who  appealed  them- 
helves  and  their  work  to  future  generations;  M'- 
ihvlus,  und  in  recent  times,  Itucon. 

Artist— That  is  rather  the  la-hiou  among  a  certain 
class  of  writers.  Some  of  them,  however,  make 
larger  beouests  limn  their  estates  will  piy.  .  .  . 
Vour  mention  of  Jtacon  a  moment  ago  reminds  me 
Hiiii  we  ought  to  ud<l  his  name  to  Plato's  a«  a  master 
of  style  in  philosophical  compo>illon.  Itucon  docs 
not  disdain  ut  times  those  flights  which  we  customa- 
rily think  more  nppropiiate  to  poetry.  Perhaps 
we  may  gue-s  ut  two  cause**  of  his  or- 
nateucss:  one,  that  he  frequently  practiced 
v  riling  on  popular  subjects;  and  the  other 
w  as  a  more  unconscious  agency,  the  literary  style  of 
the  times  ami  hi-  contemporaries.  Goo-'i  English 
Mas  lu  the  air,  vivified  by  luntglnatiou,  and  robust  by 
The  practice  of  arms.  'What  has  Imicouio  of  Its  for- 
iijpr  rtODin-mn^^fi  and  ficxibllltv.  which  upbore  those 
..icirui.  nrllerxiu  their  most  daring  sallies?  In  Its 
«*p1ace  we  have  the  scnte Dtlnns,  the  abrupt,  the  jerks , 
— manncri-mi,  rather  than  rtyle;  or  eiru'ive  arid 
vapid,  like  the  crowd  of  writers  who  urc  ever  most 
popular  aud  soonest  forgotten.  .  .  .  Amerlcaus 
much  affect  the  epigrammatic;  the  pound  must  be 
divided  into  sixteen  ounce-,  re>|ulritiK  no  measuring 
at  home.  Then,  if  the  cike  is  a  failure,  neither  ser- 
vant nor  ruij-tre-*  aie  Ut  blame.  Hercufter  let  usfol- 
low  the  good  oh)  kitchcu  rule  of  "a  tittle  of  thu  and 
a  little  of  that."  Of  the>e  two  manners,  tbe  sen- 
Untloiif  and  the  efTudve,  the  fdrmcr  flow>  like  a  full 
bottle  with  a  gurgUna,  retardent  motion;  the  other, 
like  a  waste-pipe,  smooth,  unremitting  futile. 

Philosopher— Nothing  is  more  lia/.ardous  than  to 
determine  the  worth  of  literature  ut  the  moment  of 
its  npnearauce. 

Artist— Ibat  Is  a «  much  as  to  sav  there  are  no  uni- 
versally settled  rules  to  judge  by.  ' 

Philosopher— 1  ain  almost  of  that  opinion;  or,  If 
there  arc,  their  application  has  become  too  difficult. 

Artist— Rules  there  certain^  ore,  and  a  literary 
art.  liut  1  agree  the  judges  ure  nut  plentiful,  and 
Die  art  his  who  illu-lr»te  them  are  not  always  in 
favor.  The<c  im|xv]iment*  in  a  commercial  and 
scientific  age  are  multiplied.  Men  purantde 
themselves  there  are  greater  things.  The  drama 
has  lowered  the  tastes  of  the  more  ignorant; 
poetry  and  pro*e  have  lo«t  their  ancient  calmness 
and  grandeur,  de-'troylng  the  mental  <i|ulpol<e  of 
the  more  Intelligent  classes.  Sculpture  i«alo<tort; 
form,  which  wns  It*  Inspiration,  and  which  depended 
mainly  upon  fumlllurifr  with  llm  nn'ia,  does  not  re- 
appear in  literature— only  the  node  without  the  form. 
I  nlsh  you  Wbold  persuade  some  one  to  write  a  Ju- 


venallan  satire  on  the  nude  in  modern  literature.  I 
mean ,  not  t he  lwldnes*  or  innocence  of  #or- 
nier  times,  hut  the  nakedness  which  pretends  to 
hide  Use  If  but  wishes  to  l»e  seen  Arst.     .     .    . 

Poet— l>o  you  not  think  readers  au  J  hearers  share 
the  Fame  spirit'.' 

Artist— I  am  alwivs  in  donbt  whether  Ibe  preM 
more  lead*  or  merely  reprrtcnti  public  opinion  and 
current  tastes,  j 

Philosopher— Impersonal  character  assumed  In  so 
much  periodical  writing  lead*  us  to  the  notion  that 
some  numerous  and  responsible  bodv  utters  Itself. 
He  who  uses  the  br^t  person  mocutn  writiog  inav 
have  more  conceit,  b'it  those  who  magnify  it  into 
"we"  liave  most  of  impudence,— an  lmmcuse  class 
Mmply  echo  each  other.  Put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of 
one,-it  Is  the  reflection  of  all  the  others.  L:t  hiin 
write  hunseli  "we."  HU  only  importance  is  a  col- 
lective one.    .    .    . 

Poet— Art  must  familiarize  the  public  with  Inter- 
pretations of  ItB  own  beliefs;  it  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  what  i«f«lwand  imperfect, 
or  true  and  beautiful  in  tbo*o  beliefs.  The  public's 
own  notions  are  alwavs  indistinct;  it  is  the  business 
of  the  artist  to  set  them  lu  bold  relief.  .  .  .  The 
human  mind,  inclined  to  truth  and  beautv,  will  re- 
ject what  is  dhuarteful  to  lu  Intuitive  Bense  and  ap- 
propriate what  is  agreeable.  I  do  not  think  the 
literary  artist  under  any  other  conditions  need 
concern  himself  to  reform  the  world.  Consider 
how  the  conception  «r  the  devil  has  been  trans- 
fo—ied  by  beiug  taken  np  iuto  literature  as  an 
nctor,  without  moral  Intention.  It  was  long  be- 
fore Milton's  characterization  of  hltn  bsgaa  to 
be  noted.  Milton  impressed  a  certain  grand  alr 
upon  his  wicked  Image.  Always  a  fallen  angel, 
m  the  course  of  centuries  be  had  become  horrible 
nnd  grotesqae.  Milton  restored  him  to  hi*  oririaa! 
►  emi-lbvlnestate,  and  undermined  hli  theoloaual 
Junction., What  Milton  began,  Born*  and  GoVti* 
IinisJied.      MephLOopbelei    W    a     perfectly    bunas 

Poet— Could  yon  now  name  for  me  some  of  the 
rules  yon  have  been  speaking  of  for  the  guidance  of 
one  who  possessed  any  of  those  wonderful  gifts,— 
original  power,  genius,  insight,  etc,  which  you  repeat 
po  often? 

Artist— The  greatest  writers  of  ancient  nod  mod- 
ern times  have  all  contrihu'?d  some  one  or  more 
laws  uf  literary  ait,  but  they  have  never  been  col- 
lected into  a  body,  and  wc  are  sent  to  grammar  and 
rhetoric  for  instruction  and  authority.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  writers  will  furnish"  us  enough  of 
b-jth  precepts  and  examples.  Coethe,  among  mod- 
ems, has  left  the  large-t  number  of  maxims  and 
the  best;  ami  he  ie  continual;?  letting  ll3  into  the 
secrets  of  his  own  methods.  Never  was  literary  ma- 
chinery fo  fully  exposed  before,  aud  so  instructively 
and  with  no  loss  of  digr»ty.  We  not  only  see  the 
tools  and  their  various  uses,  nut  we  are  not  forbidden 
to  examine  the  raw  material,  lest  in  the  finished 
fubrh' we  should  remember  too  vividly  the  common 
nnd  earthly  originals  (Jener.illv  authors  burn  their 
bridges  behind  them,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
gene-isond  suggestion  of  their  work.  Not  so  with 
(Jccihe,  and  therefore  he  Is  a  good  ma-ter  for  those 
who  bcek  one.  «. 

Poet—  Immeasurable  caprice  is  the  modern  tenden- 
cy .  Thedays  of  art  are  over.  Phih-tine*  pn-°s-< 
the  world  more  and  morr.  A  crowd  with  average 
intelligence  und  commonplace  sentiments  has  subsi- 
dized the  puulic  mind  and  closed  it  to  the  approach 
of  everyilnngserene,  noble,  ideal.  It  is  impatient 
of  nil  that  cannot  deluge  it  with  tearB  yr  shake  it 
wilb  laughter. 

Philosopher— But  the  past  la  as  much  sors  as  it 
ever  was,— an*;  oges.  ^  hy  caa  we  not  work  in  that 
field  still-.' 

Poet-  Ye?;  we  may,  if  wo  can  get  any  one  to  li-ten 
to  us.  The  real  worth  of  the  ancient  classical  -ub- 
ject>,  or  the  poverty  of  modern  life,  is  ihown 
by  the  fact  ihat  the  lioat  works  In  literature 
and  art  are  still  founded  upon  theoi.  I  believe 
they  will  never  entirely  go  out  of  fadiion, 
though  they  may  disappear  in  the  loterre,*auui 
of  commerce,  matariali-in  and  literary  negation. 
M  hen  Die  doctrine  that  life  is  more  than  literature, 
1  ro|  oundid  even  by  noveli-ts  turned  clitics,  i«  in 
vogue,  what  can  we  expect?  Does  it  not  show  that 
the  divorce  between  them  ha«  already  taken  place9 
.  .  .  Before  wc  discussed  literary  art  would  it  not 
Lave  been  well  to  have  settled  whether  there  were 
au>  longer  room  for,  or  need  of  such  au  ait? 

Artist— All  the  more  necc^-iry  we  t-hould  preserve 
It- traditions.  .  .  .  But  we  still  show  the  greatest 
interest  iu  inmons  authors.  We  want  to  know  how 
tiny  live  and  look,  and  if  thev  keep  the  t*>n  command- 
ments. And  lately  we  have 'discovered  the  law  of 
heredity,  which  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
Mdenng  them  at  all  remarkable;  dUtributiog  their 
gilt  along  seven  pcr.erutious,— one  contribution  from 
ihat,  uootherfroui  this,— yon  see  how  neatly  and  un- 
suspected we  can  deprive  the  latest  representative 
*.f  much  credit  for  what  he  mav  have  accomplished 
That  there  .diuuld  l»e  sdeh  a  man  as  Mr. ,  in  Con- 
cord, cannot  be  left  unaccounted  for.  Twenty  times 
a  year  we  read  the  ancestral  cxplaoHtion;"  which 
ftceim- to  me  always  to  say:  "My  dear  sir,  vou  bad  a 
remarkable  grandfather  and  a  remarkable  preat- 
jtrandfather^  and  grandmothers  are  always  remarka- 
ble.and  It  f»  not  very,— only  a  little,— rem  irkable  that 
you  are  remarkable."  So  while  we  have  this  deep 
pernonal  interest  in  the  men  who  create  literature 
thi're  Is  hope  for  us! 

Poet.— Walt  until  we  get  back  to  Boston,  and  I  will 
find  several  who  will  answer  such  naughty  speecbe*. 
They  know  physiology  there,  and  can  give  yon  the 
intellectual  pedigree  of  every  one  of  oar  great  men. 

Artist— Poetry  deals  In  the  self-evident,  In' thlogs 
no  sooner  said  than  f-ecu  to  be  trne.  Philosophy  as- 
sumes the  -elf  evident  and  emplovs  itself  In  Droving 
It,  picking  upon  the  way  mnov  truths.  I  value  lit, 
not  so  much  for  its  noble  intention,  as  for  the  Ire e- 
domnnd  light  which  have  ever  unawares  accompa- 
nied lis  exercise. 

Philosopher— Let  os  not  claim  too  large  reenlts  for 
any  species  of  Intellectual  activity.  We  ought  to  feel 
Ihat  there  u  no  work  of  the  reason  or  Imagination 
which  Is  yet  complete  and  perfect,  and  not  content 
ourselves  with  writing  their  biographies. 

Poet— Are  there  not  perfect  model*  to  pootrv? 

Philosopher  -There  mav  be,  but  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  follow  them.  One  of  a  kind,  not  twS,  Is 
the  rule  in  the  ark  of  the  arts.  Do  vou  not  see  what 
room  and  hope  this  leaves.  Instead  of  exclusion  and 
despair?  One  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  that  he 
is  nut  permitted  to  repeat  himself,  e?en,  without  loss 
of  reputation. 

Poet— How  can  he  help  It,  If  ho  glTea  himself  to 
one  kind  of  work? 

Philosopher—  By  rkoosinp  (Ae  rigAf  *»»irf.  The 
rath  by  which  you  enter   literature  orartlsulm- 

Sortautasihai,   Pv   which   you   enter  life.     It  has  as 
cep  moral  significance  and  results.    Begin  so  that 
ybn  can 
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"Obey  the  voice  at  eve,  obeyed  at  morn." 
Then  literary  art  will  come  swiftlv  to  our  aid. 
How  much  can  you  bold?  Of  ccrtiln  things  you 
mav  fill  and  refill  yourseir,  and  become  no  greater: 
of  others,  if  you  fill,  you  beconiecontmually  enlaraad 
and  more  and  more  productive.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
formerages,  when  men  unconsciously  absorbed  the 
Idea*-  oDd  Images  of  their  time  and  -.ouiitry,  and 
Fpootaneouslv  reproduced  them.  But  with  M  there  la 
no  longer  simple  faith,  positive  symbol  and  prescribed 
form  to  direct  the  artist  and  assure  public  attention. 
For  us  there  is  absolute  freedom  in  choice  of  subject 
aud  manner  of  treatment.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  choice  andtlie  dangers  of  caprlceand  dilettante- 
isio;  the  danger,  while  we  reject  ancient  niodelB,  of 
forgetting  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they 
were  baaed,  and  on  which  we  must  be  based  to  be 
secure  of  rigbtlv  interesting  and  delighting  man- 
kind,    .     *     •    Bat    Is    It   not   time   for      u     to 

Artist—  Ye*;  and  w.  ..  e  said  enough.  Bat  U  It 
Dotusnalior  stranger*  to  leave  here  tonM  memo- 
rial of  tbelr  viBit? 

philosopher— "We  nave  not  time  to  cut  an  Indian 
token,  such  at  I  suppose  used  to  mark  the  wander- 
ings and  campings  of  the  aborigines  along  thia  fraaa- 
firowu  river.    Let  us  rather  take  a  token  with  cuu 
•  Artist— "What  shall  it  be? 

philosopher— Some  wiah  or  prayer  to  good  fortana 
for  an  intellectual  gift;  and  another  to  the  divinity 
within  ua,  that  we  may  learn  from  It  how  to  nae  the 
gift  with  Intelligence,  with  freedom  and  with  r*v- 
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MODERN  SOCIETY. 


LETTTB     FBOM     URi.    JTTUA.    WHO    H01T1— HE1 
LCCTtJIB  AT  COHCOKP. 


To  the  Edltcn  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advcrtusr:— 

Your  comments  npon  my  lata  lac  tor*  oiracUy 
call  upon  me  for  an  answer.  I  aappoaa  that  you 
will,  therefore,  grant  me  the  nae  of  your  colonics 
for  that  purpose.  Iu  availing  myself  of  thorn  let 
me  say,  in  the  first  plane,  that  your  criticism  does 
not  characterize  truly  the  tone  and  spirit  of  my 
lecture.  This  last  was  of  course  only  partially  re- 
ported, though  mostly  Id  my  own  words.  Bat  my 
lecture  was  cot  Intended  to  be  a  mere  tirade 
against  the  fashion  and  folly  of  toe  world.  My 
hearers  would,  I  think,  unite  io  saying  that  It  was 
not  so.  I  undertook,  Indeed,  to  speak  of  tome  ot 
the  serloas  evils  of  society,  hot  endeavored  at  th* 
eame  time  to  bring  Into  view  the  coanterbalaBdnK 
good,  which,  lf  seeming  at  times  to  lack  sufficient 
representation,  is  yet  always  iwcosjoiaed  aod 
stated  by  me  as  substantially  predominant.  A 
more  careful  perusal  of  wbat  yeur  own  column* 
contain  of  my  lecture  will  show  jon  that,  If  1 
have  depleted  ranch  that  is  frivolous  aad  Illusory 
In  society,  it  has  been  to  order  to  make  more 
prominent  the  great  and  beautiful  troths  whton 
the  few  recognize,  but  which  the  many  also  are 
capable  of  following.  Io  support  of  this  I  wilt 
say  that  my  audience  listened  to  me  as  to  one  who 
uttera  good  and  not  evil  tidings  of  the  condition 
and  outlook  of  humanity. 

I  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  misquoting  from 
yonr  article  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  l 
did  not  undertake  to  repeat  your  worda,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  tenor  of  yonr  remarks,  ua  which 
your  own  quotation  shows  me  not  to  bare  been 
mistaken.  After  speaking  of  the  press  of  today 
as  mncb  affected  by  the  almost  predominance  of 
the  money  power,  I  took  occasion  to  mention 
your  article,  and  to  express  the  regret  with  which 
I  bad  read  It.  There  is  no  word  nor  hint  la  this 
mention  of  the  accusation  which  so  snores  yoar 
indignation.  The  particular  statement  following 
the  general  one  was  not  continuous  with  IL  Tbe 
break  of  a  paragraph  and  a  pause  of  the  voice 
made  this,  as  It  was  intended  to  be,  a  pareathetJ-' 
remark,  and  not  the  conclusion  of  a  loclcal  prop- 
osition. The  reporter  makes  what  he  can  eat  of  a 
manuscript  prepared  for  reading,  but  sot  for  the 
press.  His  limits  oblige  him  to  ignore  saeh  smell 
divisions,  which  do,  nevertheless,  affect  the  Im- 
pression made  by  what  It  flret  seen  in  type.  If  I 
could  have  enlarged  npon  the  point  which  say 
limits  allowed  me  only  to  tooch  npon,  IsHoold 
have  said  simply  that  one  would  not  expect  a  par- 
son who  reads  history  as  Protestants  read  it  to 
characterise  the  body  ot  the  Jesuits  as  they  were 
characterised  by  the  writer  la  your  ooiasans. 

As  1  have  been  already  misunderstood,  and,  I 
think,  misrepresented,  I  will  bee;  yon  to  allow  me 
to  explain  ■  little  furtner  what  was  in  say  mlea  at 
the  time  of  wilting  wbat  has  given  you  offence. 
The  exteoslve  establishment  of  tho  RomUh  church 
in  this  country,  and  the  fact  of  the  large  emigra- 
tion which  floods  our  shoiea  with  bends  of  peopte 
drilled  to  lu  discipline  and  bowed  to  its  obedi- 
cuce,  are  ctrcumMancet  which  cause  great  ansie- 
iy  to  those  who  behet"  ;hat  religious  and  political 
iieedom  go  together,  and  who  are,  moreover, 
persuaded  that  the  toleration  of  a  religions  sect  In 
any  country  does  not  necetsaiPy  seenre  for  those 
Mho  belong  to  It  the  true  conditions  or  religious 
hbnty. 

The  Romanbt  sectaries  have  tbelr  own  organs 
inourcttiea.  Wub  these  1  osre  no  controversy. 
titic  valuable  to  tbtm  and  more  dangerousW  us 
is  i  he  Indliect  influence  which  iney  may  bring  to 
biarupon  the  admtutmauou  ol  Journals  sou- 
pottd  to  repicseat  the  convictions  of  the  Prottt- 
i  jnt  community.  1  bave  seen  more  than  ons  par- 
agispb  in  the  Daily  Adreitlier  whtch  bu  seemed 
to  at  the  mult  of  such  an  luterveotton.  And  1 
»pl  mention  In  this  connection  some  ot  lbs  letters 
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ol  jun  Ruuaao  eorretpoDdeol.  Mi?e  Brewster  is, 
or  ws?.  id  ardent  convert  to  tbe  l.liD  of 
Koiue.  Hei  Liters  id  ibese  data  deal  most!? 
wi  ii  a-auets  ol  literary  and  social  interest,  and  1. 
101  toe,  am  Indebted  to  ber  for  a  vary  klod  coao- 
iii  n.  But  m  tbc  days  la  wlucb  iu'lss  lioerty. 
i,e«iy  boio.  appealed  to  the  sytnpatbles  ot  all 
vvlio  cliftlsb  liberal  to-titutluDt,  Ml*s  Brewster', 
it  Tier  s  irflecied  all  tbo  bitterness  witb  wbicb  tbe 
roi-quT+d  patty  le.arded  Itt  conqueror*,  mod 
weie  publisbed,  so  far  aa  I  eao  remember,  with- 
out any  editorial  coi  rectum  ol  tbelr  almost  Ineru- 
.bie  paitiallty. 

It.-Tinr,  as  1  hope,  made  It  e.Ment  that  tbi 
rtncluiea  of  -bico  you  complain  had  in  tMi 
i-Gniina  irae.cei.otDB:  the  bounds  of  fair  aoi 
r.iut  irons  crlncinn.  I  remain. 

Viiura  vital  reauect, 

Julia  Wabd  Howe 

Bos.    Advertiser 
Aug.    4,    1880 

MRS.  HOIIf.s  LEITKH. 

Mrs.  Howe  takes  exception  to  our  com- 
ments on  liie  substance  of  Iier  lecture  at  Con- 
cord last  tvci-k,  and  disclaims  in  nart  tlie  ap- 
plication trhicb  the  printed  reports  repre- 
sented ber  as  making.  Tbe  iutention  of  tbe 
lejKirts,  of  course,  was  to  ffjve  tbe  spirit  of 
rbe  lecture  as  far  as  possible  in  ber  own 
words,  If  tbey  failed  fully  to  convev  her 
meaning  we  are  very  aorry.  Of  tbat  sbe  alone 
it  ll>p  judge,    and   her  statement  must  be  ac- 

Ci'plfit. 

Tbe  essential  point  of  difference,  however, 
decs  not  seem  to  be  removed  by  her  letter. 
Mis.  Howe  bad  bceD  speakin:  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  society,  and  returned  to  emphasize 
the  especially  shameful  corruption  of  the 
pTess;  and  immediately  afier  referred  to  an 
article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which  she 
understood  to  be  -'a  defence  of  the  Jesuits." 
She  misapprehended  it  entirely,  and  gave  its 
tenor  incorrectly, — of  course  without  intend- 
ing to  do  so.  We  had  often  spoken  favorably 
of  individual  members  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
hut  of  its  principles  and  methods,— never. 
These  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  must  die. 
But,  accordingtoallourXew  Englaud  nolious 
of  liberty,  a  mau  has  a  right  to  live,  eveu  if 
he  is  a  Jesuit;  and  the  arbitrary  expulsion  of 
Jesuits  in  a  body  from  France,  without  trial, 
seemed  an  offence  to  which  every  one  who 
respects  tbe  memories  of  riymouth  aud— 
may  we  r.ot  al.-o  say?— of  Concord  ought  to 
object. 

This  niisuuderstamliug,  however,  might 
have  passed  without  notice,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  he  used  to  illustrate  the  geueral 
statement  that  tbe  press  was  "today  largely 
"salaried  by  the  euemies  of  Ireedom."  Mrs. 
Jlowe  explains  in  her  letter  that  sbe  did  not 
mean  to  be  so  understood.  It  is  a  relief  to 
know  that  tba  sequence  was  simply  a  pu»l 
hoi-  arrangement,  and  tbat  in  ber  miud,  at 
least,  tbe  two  statements  had  no  logical  con- 
nection. But  if,  when  Mrs.  Howe  had  made 
the  broad  statement  that  "money  bribes  the 
"court,"  she  bad  proceeded,  without  further 
(lualification  thau  "the  break  of  a  paragraph 
"liinl  a  pause  ol  the  voice,"  to  characterize 
an  opinion  rendered  'be  week  before  by 
Chief  Justice  Cray  as  contrary  to  justice, 
and  then  at  ouce  resumed  her  argument, 
nould  it  not  have  beeu  fairly  taken  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  purity  of  tbe  court?  Or  if 
after  declaring  that  "money  bribes  the  pul- 
"pil,"  she  had,  without  other  break  than 
that  Mated  in  her  letter,  instanced  some  sup- 
posed error  of  doctrine  lately  aunounced  from 
ih«  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Disciples, 
would  it  have  bceu  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  she  intended  It  as  an  imputation  upon 
Dr.    Claike's  iutegiltj  ? 

But  Mrs.  Hone  disclaims  this  interpreta- 
tion and  puts  ber  charge  in  another  form. 
The  opinions,  to  which,  she  lakes  exception 
now,  xem  to  her  the  lesult  of  tbe  "ImUi-eci 
••intervention  of  Homisb  sectaries.''  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  theiemay  be  a  more 
siiiiplejiiduioicuatui.il  explanation?  Is  it 
not  possible  tLat  a  newspaper  may  believe 
Blial  it  -a}-,  and  .-i>eak  because  it  believes? 
Or  tbat  a  coirespondeut  ruav  ihink  well  of 
;oine  thing-  in  the  prevailing  taith  of  her 
I'OUntiy.  without  being  In   hired  ciui-siry? 
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Wo  lia\(-  never  bail  occwiou  lo  a<k  ivliai 
ivcic  Hi*  relijious  opinions  ol  Llii-  ac- 
('<.,.■]  Ii-ln.l  hiilv  nhu  ],:,>  written  u>  lotteis 
in  hi  Z.uiiie  during  Ibc  I  .^t  twelve  or  flftecu 
w.'i-.  ..in]  the  btatemeii!  in  Mi*.  Howe's  lei- 
u:  i-  ihc  fir>i  direct  infoniialiuu  we  have 
.i:nl  « i.  i!.;il  subject.  Tln-.e  is  room  for  wide 
rlillVit  id-  of  c-piuioii  on  many  points  involved 
in  .ii'-  cunfUtft  bftweeu  Hie  Protestant  and 
<  ailiolic  s-y&lc-ius.  Mi?.  Hone  i»  nerfeetly 
"iubi    in  cmicisius  wbat   ulie  deems  wrong. 

|  -'  n<  innouiitin"  it  to  tbe  be-t  of  ber  great 
■  •■i!.i>.    lint  we  beg  to  assure  ber  tbal  sbe 

■  "in>i.-Keii  in  supposing  tbat  views  like 
il"  *r  io  wliicb  sbe  bis  called  attention  are 
I'H -iKj.inl  either  bj  comiptiou  or  by  "indirect 
■*n  ili,<  lue,1'  or  by  any  complex  motive  what- 
ever, l->s  worthy  than  a  sincere  desite  to 
yet  nl  the  irutb. 

Bp3>    Herald 
Aug.    4,    1880 

THE  LECTURES  AT  CONCORD 

Mr.  A!bee  Teaches  "The  Lite- 
rary Artn  Afresh. 

Jacob    Berime.  ■    Expounded 
by  Mr.  Alcott. 

I*r.    Harris    Searching-    for 
the  Secret  of  Aristotle. 


The  lecture*  at  tba  Concord  school  are  not 
continuously  of  a  popular  character.  Tbat  li 
not  their  purpose,  'the;  are  rather  Intended 
to  set  people  to  thinking.  But  occasionally 
the  severity  of  purely  philosophical  toncbing 
is  blended  witb  the  higher  pursuit  of  literature, 
and  such  was  the  case  on  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  J  olio.  Albce  of  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  bad 
previously  read  the  Are.  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  an  artist,  a  poet,  and  a  philoso- 
pher on  "Figurative  Language."  Monday 
evening  bo  read  tbo  second  part,  which  was 
deroled  toa  discussion  ot  "The  Literary  Art," 
No  continuous  sketch  of  tbe  paper  can  be 
(riven,  but  a  few  passages  bere  and  there  will 
indicate  bis  mi-tght  Into  tbe  art  of  literary 
workers:  I  am  always  In  doubt  whether  the 
press  more  leads  or  morely  represents  public 
opiuion  and  current  tastes.  Tbe  impersonal 
cbaraoter  assumed  In  so  moca  periodical 
wrlti*>g  leads  as  to  tbe  notion  that  some  numer- 
ous and  responsible  body  utters  Itself,  whereas 
It  1b  only  an  Individual  LIo  who  uses  tbe  fins 
person  much  in  writing  may  have  more  con- 
celt,  but  tboso  who  magnify  it  Into  "we"  have 
most  of  lnpadenee.  Yet  there  is  an  immense 
clou 

TTJAT  SlitrLT  KCItO  BACH   OTUEE. 

Put  a  pen  into  the  band*  of  any  particular 
member,  .mil  ho  rcll  ci5  the  *entuoems  nnd 
tendencies  of  all  tbe  others.  lie  may  justly 
write  himself  "we."  Bis  only  Importance  la 
a  collective  on<\  Tbe  occasion  may  be  tem- 
porary and  casnal  and  of  no  consequence* 
Again,  it  Is  significant,  and  something  perma- 
nent la  added  to  literature.  Others  there  are 
who  represent  few  or  none,  bat,  because  some 
future  lime  finds  Itself  In  accord  with  them, 
tbey  become  ronch  honored  and  are  even  con- 
sidered tba  authentic  voice  of  tbelr  own  agt> 
In  literature  then)  la  a  more  subtle 
relation,  between  producer  and  oonsomar 
than  moply  and  demand.  They  era 
continually  changing  places.  Now  It  i*  the 
want  tbat  bring*  forth  the  grat  location,  and, 
again.  Ills  some  prod  octtve  power  that  create* 
tbo  want.  *  *  Tba  1st*  modern  world, 
especially  In  cltlra,  and  aa  well  In  monareblea 
and  republics,  Is  essentially  democratic 
oares  llttl*  for  It*  past  or  traditions,  ita  gods 
or  itt  heroes.  It  worships  itself  aud  Ita 
achievements.  It  wlanes  to  see  Itself  repre- 
sented on  the  stare;  Ita  civilization  and  man- 
ner*, eren  its  evils,  aro  more  Interesting  to  It 
than  tbe  sufferings  atx)  crimes  of  Its  ances- 
tors. *  *  Various  dogmas  and  proverbs  In 
vogue  reveal  t.ie  tendency  to  Independent 
jn<Trrnen4,  rather  than  reference  to  criteria 
acknowledged  by  all.     Ws  are  warned  to 

ACCETT  TT1E  rOrtTLA*  TZB-D1CT. 

It  Is  the  democratic  spirit,  of  whlob  wa  havs 
anoken,  entering  tbe  inteuectual  sphere,  an- 
nriihog  tbe  past  and  compromising  in  tbc 
moil  arroxant  manner  with  authority.  A  tew 
riHmes  still  bold  it  in  check.  The  triumphant 
l-vibliHber  says  lotbsorltlo:  "WolL  the  book 
svlls.  is  not  that  conclusive  proof  tbat  your 
estimate  is  wronv?"  The  managers  of  tho 
■metropolitan  newspaper*  ssk  no  more  of  their 
writer*  tbso  that  their  nrtlclas  shall  get  them- 
selves read,  If  copied  and  opposed,  so  much 
tbe    boiler.    Mr.    Greeley  once  said   to  some 


artlGts  urotnsting  airainst  certain  articles  In 
'.be  Trlbone  on  a  collection  of  pictures:  "Well, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  lilank's  crlttciams  are  read, 
ana  other*  ar*  not."  *  *  The  narratives  of 
the  early  adventurer*  into  America  are  our 
best  literature,  if  u  mar  bo  called  our  own. 
Kxploratlon  and  campatguinx  arc  tbe  best 
education  for  a  wrrter;  not  sitiinc  In  a  corner, 
meditating  and  learning  tbe  world  at  second 
hand,  nor  making  a  few  cquare  miles  of 
meadow  and  mountain  the  Image  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  man  needs  to  have  been  In  peril, 
to  bsva  suffered,  to  have  earned  bis  bread  in 
tears,  to  have  beea  an  eye  witness  In  great 
actions,  to  have  shared  tbe  emotions  of  trl- 
nmpu  and  defeat,  in  order  to  know  wbat  life 
la,  and.  U  he  would  nortra<lL,  to  do  so  with 
simplicity  and  strength.  Many  ereat  writers 
bavs  been  soldiers,  common  soldiers,  too.  and 
someuf  thrtnot  hum  rink.  Almost  all  the 
ancient*  were.  .i:-rhylu«  was  a  fnmous  sol- 
tinr  ere  writer;  8ophoc)es  in  tr.-iny  battles 
.  ii.ir._-, i  i  he  cnmrnaiid  of  the  Atnrnlan  anny 
vriih  Pericles;  Xenophon  was  ihc  inoM  skilful 
ol  Greek  toldlers;  UaviU  among  tne  Heurew.., 
CiiMir-tn.-ngihe  Itumam-.  Among  mii-selvcs  a 
wiiolf  hue  of  writers  have  bceu  soldiers  Chau- 
cer, Sidney;  and  L-imlor  i.  ;■*  the  la?L  •  • 
\.  Iii'n  3  man  bus  found  liy  somo  chunce.  or 
simply  in  the  cxrrc^e  of  an  tuwar.l  Impul-e, 
thn  he  U  tlie  happy  owner  of  an  InlolKttnal 
gift  in  which  others,  a6  well  as  lilmiclf,  may 
toko  delight,  ihcu  comes  tuc  moat 

CRITICAL  MOMENT  OF   UIS   CJLRgEK. 

Fatal  thon  is  rest— re»t  In  an  honor  won,  * 
work  we'l  done  Fatal  too.  Is  repetition.  •  * 
There  is  a  personal  equation  entering  Into 
cvory  production  whlcn  renders  It  difficult  to 
discover  the  general  principles  of  art  In  opera- 
tion. As  to  three  works  of  great  fame  which 
yon  think  are  without  artistic  qualities,  or 
discordant  with  them,  I  believe  they  are  such 
ndmlrabie  copies  of  nature  as  to  conceal  the 
means  of  their  effectiveness.  In  these,  as  in 
nature,  yoa  see  results,  and  not  consecutive 
forces.  •  •  Almost  all  great  writers  of 
ancient  and  modern  tl raos  nave  contributed 
como  one  or  more  laws  of  literary  art. 
Gothe,  perhaps,  among  moderns  hits 
left  tbe  larger  number  of  maxims  nnd 
tbo  best,  and  be  Is  continually  letting 
us  Into  the  secrets  of  his  own  meibods.  Never 
wne  literary  machinery  so  fully  exposed 
before,  and  so  instructively  and  with  no  loss 
of  dignity.  We  not  onlv  see  the  tools  and 
their  various  usee,  and  how  to  manipulate 
them,  but  we  are  not  forbidden  to  examine 
the  raw  mstcrUU,  lest  In  tbe  finished  fabric  ws 
should  remember  loo  vividly  tbe  common  and 
earthly  originals.  Most  cominoolv  aatbors 
burn  luelr  bridges  T>chlnd  them,  arid  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  genesis  and  suggestion  of  their 
work.  Not  so  with  Goethe,  and,  therefore,  he 
la  a  cood  master  for  those  who  seek  one.  So 
la  Milton,  thoush  sometime*  too  pedantic, 
which  be  more  seldom  shows  In  practice.  Bnt 
he  is  an  example  of  how  mnch  genius  may  be 
fortified  by  learning,  and  how  much  among 
adverse  circumstances  it  may  accomplish  by  a 
resolute  will.    Landor  is  a  good  master 

FOR  ALL   M1HOS  OUAJIKKTS; 

ha  can  almost  teach  style,  and  qui:*  teach 
harmony,  amplitude  and  finish,  riittenbam, 
Sidney,  Ben  Joneon,  are  all  fit  to  (each  KngtiiU' 
men  now  to  oiler  F.mtlish  tbonght.  6nch  ore 
a  few  of  tbe  suggestions  about  literary  an 
which  Mr.  Albee  threw  out  In  the  course  of  bis 
im.iinnary  conversation.  It  was  so  long,  occn- 
_  pying  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  that  little 
time  was  left  to  dlacnss  it,  and  each  one  was 
left  to  direst  it  in  his  own  fashion. 

Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Alcott  gave  a  sketch 
of  tho  celebrated  German  mystic,  Jacob 
Bcbmen,  who  developed  himself  from  a  cob- 
bler Into  a  tbeosouhlst,  and  was  pronounced 
bv  bLs  contemporaries  a  "villain  full  of  piety." 
Mr.  Alcott  attempted  to  tmc*  the  method  of 
this  mystic,  but  freely  confessed  that  nobody  . 
had  ever  yet  found  iL  His  two  first  principles 
were  light  and  darkness.  God  Is  Drht,  and 
darkne«\  too;  and  overvtblng  depi-nus  upon 
two  contraries.  The  strife  between  pnnrtplee 
makes  the  sctivlty  of  tbe  world.  He  studied 
theology  and  natural  philosophy  at  tbe  asm* 
time,  sod  his  system  Is  best  termed  thooi  op  by, 
a  growth  from  both.  Behmen  euteis  ths 
world  ot  theology  ihroogn  natnre.  He  held 
that  tbe  strife  of  man  between  good  and  evlj 
makes  the  life  of  man  until  be  is  regenerated. 
Hit*  writings  bare  been  a  profound  -tudy  for 
some  of  the  greatest  of  modern  llimkrra.  Lo&t 
evening,  notwithstanding  tho  rain,  Dr. 
Wilhain  T.Harris  gave  his  second  Icetinc  in 
the  (ii°tory  of  philosophy.  These  lectures 
now  divide,  with  thotxj  by  Dr.  Jones  on  the 
"Helatiuu  ef  the  rialonic  Philosophy  to 
Modern  Civilization, *■  tne  attention  of  tho 
school.  l>r.  Harris  adheres  t-trictly  to  the 
scientific  mcinod  of  exposition,  and  bis  lec- 
tures, though  severely  abclrttcL, 

ARE  D1T-1-LT   JNTKIIEBTINO 

to  those  who  are  prepared  to  follow  those. 
In  Mibslauco  ho  a  poke  last  evening  as  follow*: 
in  tbc  previous  lecture  h*  had  spoken  frero 
tbc  standpoint  of  Pis  to,  of  the  fundamental 
Ideas  at  which  be  arrived.  IMato  simply  ex- 
panded tbe  deepest  thought  of  Socrates,  whs 
arrived  at  the  thought  of  the  nature  of 
wbolos  or  total U I oa—  that  Is,  concrete  uni- 
versais.  Things  change  because  their  realised 
forms  do  not  contain  all  that  Is  possible  to 
tbelr  completed  forms.  Each  pstrtteniar  thing 
has  a  series  of  possibilities  wbka  will  be  real- 
ized in  the  course  of  Its  ntstory.  It*  history 
will  be  the  unfolding  of  its  "en- 
tire nature."  This  "entire  natsre"  Is  tbe 
l'inionic  eidos  or  Idee — tbe  totality  of  form 
which  an  Individual  existence  may  rem 
ihrough'tn  lis  history.  It  Is  permjuieot  be- 
came tbe  history  of  the  thtog  will  nwt  trans- 
mit Us  form.  But  ths  particular  things  or 
realities  undergo  change  wltbln  this  fovea  aau 
lo*e  their  Individuality.  This  lows  of  Individu- 
ality is  due  solely  to  ths  insdequscr  of  the 
particular  things— to  their  lack  or  want — no 
one  of  them  realises  ihe  total  form  within  it  — 
but  the  Ideal  form  exists  for  the  most  psul 
—  t'.iitn  tbo  tblog  as  potentiality  or  podslbUii*. 
It  tnkea  a  scries  of  being*  to  realise  alt  these 
IMv-mbiiitle*.  Tbe  distinct  ion  between  nature 
and  moo  may  be  seen  bare.  A  being 
of  nntliro  I*  S  particular  thing,  auch 
ns  has  Lii'rn  described,  the  realization  of  new 
possibilities  destroys  the  Individuality  of  ths 
tiling.  i;ut  man  is  capable,  vi  an  ImllrMnsI, 
of  realizing  wlihin  himself  iho  remaining  pot- 


Bibiliticj  of  tne  total  form  or  the  Idea— the  per- 
manent or  eternal,  lie  cau  develop  binuelf 
through  his  own  activity.  Hcneo  man's 
change  takes  place  through  his  Bclf-actlviiy, 
and  la  an  inteonflcation  of  his  lndtvldnalitv, 
ratber  than  a  loc*  of  it.  Man  Is  defined  best  as 
a  progressive  being,  on  educational  being,  one 
who  can,  as  an  individual,  absorb  v,  ithin  him- 
self 

TDK    rBODCCTS  OF  HI8  BA(X, 

the  lire  and  experience  of  his  ppeclee.  ITera 
Is  Immortality  of  the  particular  individual 
wbicb  coold  not  be  found  for  particular 
things  In  nature.  Partially  intoxicated  with 
UOs  insight  into  the  traiucendent  greatness  of 

men,  Kocrates  and  Pialo  Irnore,  to  n  great  ex- 
tent, the  realm  of  nature  ns  a  field  of  bcu-nlflo 
Elittly.  Tbev  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  a 
"Jipse"  or  degenerated  form  ol  hninun  per- 
•ooalitv.  Hence  we  may  see  Ihe  eicnifjcance 
of  Aristotle  In  the  history  of  iibi)o>upby. 
Aristotle  perceives  thot  nature  is  io  be 
exi>lalned  as  a  progressive  attempt  lo 
realize  tbo  universal  In  the  particular, 
all  forms  of  natnre  being  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  at  reselling  |>crmancnce 
of  individuality  ttiroueb  a  completeness  ot 
reshzlog  the  potentialities  Involved  in  ths 
complete  form  or  Idea.  1'lalo  speaks  ot  par- 
ticular things  aa  "part iclna ling"  in  their  nni 
versal  form  because  tbey  only  "partly"  realise 
IL  De  siieaks  of  God  and  the  divin*  as  a 
*'nnion  of  soul  and  body,"  meaning  tbe  com- 
plete realization  of  the  nnlversal  in  to*  par- 
ticular, so  tbat  tbe  particular  becomes  tm- 
mnrlaL     Aristotle  unes  tbe  term  "matter"  and 

"  potentiality"  for  Imperfect  mints  w  filch  par- 
ticip-ite  in  "tlic  tiniversnl  form,  and  the  terms 
•ViKT-y"  and  "ciuclechy"  for  ihc  complete 
form  Itself  and  for  its  perfect  rcaliration.  A 
"lirii  cnlelechy'Memfii  or  an  inivlliKPiit  being 
who  b«s  iv. thin  him  the  potentiality  of  self- 
nclivily  or  of  Fclf-dcvclopnu-nL  A  "eccond 
Intelechy"  i=  the  being  v»  ho  h.is  used  hU  Efilf- 
neiivnv  ami  realized  wiilun  himself  the  type 
or  form  of  the  universal— In  short,  an  Individ* 
u:i)  \\  he  has  aicx-nlcd  inio  the  FpeeU-s.  Ihc 
rntcr'-rlcs  of  matter  and  i»o:eiUlaiily  play 
'.heir  ■  '■•ot  r-ie  in  nature.  To  Arisloilc  nature 
U  .1  wuudcrfnl  realm  of  nnnifoi.inoo  of  the 
nature  of  Hie  universal  or  lolal  form,  lie  \i 
the  lirst  who  perceives  tlie  ituportanre  of 
Eludving  nature  empirically,  and  of  rulicciing 
a  complete  history  of  its  forms  and  phages. 
He  has  left  us  tbe  beginnings  of  all  sci- 
ences of  nature,  and  llie--o  sciences  ccnernlly 
rclniii  to  iiiih  day  the  nomenclature  he  gave 
them.  Dr.  Harris  look  ii|)  the  greater  pjrt  of 
ihc  lecture  wiih  ill m-trnt inns  of  the  Ftaiemcnt 
with  repaid  to  the  special  sciences  of  nature 
:iai.)  of  man. 
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^lr.  Alice's  paper,  read  1-eforc  lbe«nrr,mer*fboil  on 
Moa.UyevenlDs.waideliTereil  in  a  fort  of  convsr-atloii. 
»l  n.erotojue,  foruetliL'ic  after  the  manner  of  ihe  Dia- 
lojce-of  Tlato.  His  style  ts  ven-  clear  and  graceful 
and  ha?  In  It  none  of  the  ob-corltv  of  pLUo'ophlc 
noiuei.tiature.  The -r-iie  ef  tbe  -uppo-ed  conver.<t- 
lioi!  i-  :be  juar^in  of  tbe  Concord  P.lver;  the  tp^tikerft 
three— an  artist,  n  pott  and  a  nhllo-ophcr.  There 
near  the  old  bridge  (••  that  tirexltbe  *1iot"i  tbey  sit 
down,  and  fall  hno  a  couvor-atlou.  Tbt»  fillowirg 
tTu-ffTtract  npoD  the  Literary  Art,  one  ot  tlie  topics 
di-cn-.-ed,  will  give  eouic  idea  of  thl*  ^fieaker's  manner 
of  Inoilcitinj;  his  vies*  upon  this  aud   other   subject*: 

Thr  J'ttiJoso/'far.  J.tevntrv  art  uiU't  coutine  itself  to 
tliat  province  which  is  for  the  intellectual  pla\ ground 
of  inanKiltd.  Modern  reader?  care  lit i lo  lor  congrnitv 
of  time  orpbice.  »olhesentiuienT  oract'Ofi  plt-a-e  them. 
There  nevci  wa-  before  pneu  independent  aud  -.eem- 
inclv  lawle-d  produ.-tj  of  the  bumsu  mind  a»  to-day; 
>et  w?  are  not  hopcle.-?  ol  liudtng  -oiu-;  generalizjtion 
whicL  will  tuligbten  and  tatl«y  tbe  inin-l?  ot  tho-e 
who  ni^h  tn  know  ihe  sij-nihi-.mee  of  thr  molero  In- 
tviipcni;.]  world.  There  :ire -oine  to  w^oio  a  ileiuou- 
Mr.itioo  In  peniuetrv  has  i-.[iial  l*autv  nnd  siig*jc?hve- 
'■'•'  at  the  i>e*t  ver-e  <»1  poetry  to  other*.  We  um*t 
expect  appreciation  mainh  from  t:ie  former.  We 
iiiu-.t,  thcuiort ,  forezuit  g  tiie  c--mm.»n  fuvor  of  the 
nni'iiinle,  expect  our  rewarJi  and  approbation-  from 
arli-'.r'iliciiif-elve*,  whoje  v-orL  w«  interpret  and  wbo-e 
pith  r-'  make  plaiuer  aud  more  «*•,  ore  tor  them. 

Ari\  <t.  Vou  assume  too  loftv  a  -.Uitu-n.  100  austere 
rntiiiniT-i.  That  h  tl.e  vice  ol  roaiir  who  ha*  e  failed 
loieaolMlie  pcimlar  ear.  Tncy  will  iheu  write  for 
ihricw-nril  etd  at  Iritt  Willi  Done;  their  voice  b<- 
c<  nit  -ji-iieiit,  hnvmc  Lothiog  to  reverberaie  nram*t. 
lleai  njig  if  the  half  pari  ol  epeskinv,  and  we  need  an 
audin  ie  as  mi>ch  ns  we  ru-ed  gifts.  Tbey  are  for- 
iim-if | who  early  find  one;  but  probably  they  are  tbe 
ttanrt'Ut  toulj-  who,  unheard,  etiil  work  oo,  uever 
<*■<  i  furjie  ol"  being  listened  to,  either  in  this  *r  tbe 
iif\t  a-ti'P.  J'erbaps  the  best  condition  ol  any  is  that 
when  [tve  have  no  thought  beyond  wbat  we  are 
Ooni.-;i  cfihtio-  no  looauifr  glances  anion?  our  con- 
ti -ni,  o bines,  uor  mating  our  lestameut  in  l*>vor  wf 
i-ofimirnoiu,  heirs,  of  this  vUs-  ihe  poet-  claim 
tlicuieilvcfl  io  be  singinir  l«eeau-e  they  canuot  helo 
it,  like  the  birds.  accoi<hu«  to  their  fnrorite 
comi.in-m.  It  -.e»'ros  to  me,  thrrelore.that  your  sUi- 
luis  toward  the  public  ought  ratber  to  !•<  one  of  >*x- 
recuuey  than  of  dt*pair  or  nnrellaoc^.  Th  rv  may 
need  ^ou  -eoner  thsn  )Ou  antlclnute.  There  m'a%  be 
t  lii--  r-  iiowauiiidiue  aloof  colv  forolddeo  h>  an  errooe- 
on-  opii-lou  of  tba  ■everltie*  of  voiu*  studies,  who 
wnnhi  fladlv  trt  tuu  revt-sled  to  the  world  for  IU 
l-eiirhi and  your  own  jy-uin-ailoD  Hut  come.  I  will 
urn  in-i-i,  .ih  in  tbc  >-egiuuinu,  npon  all  Ibogrnceot 
Uvle  in  your  philosophy  if  you  will  romprouilse  by 
cit-ameM,  ne^tneHs  and  more  iru-intiioa,  an  ooes- 
»hu.iI  iiuure,  by  wjyotb.ilt  for  Die  mors  Irlvolon*, 
and  fi  tii  a  rocabniiir>  m-  i*>eomnion  to  the  he-t  tnj 
I  it, I  pror-e.  Kor  utter  nil  the-^e  are  (be  loundttion*  of 
hteisi>  aif,  which.  1  •ii|ij*o<-e  we  all  three  agree.  I e- 
itln-  to  if  mrf.'an  onl>  when  one  ha«  a  geuuine  uies- 
sage  to  deliver  to  hi*  frliow>ui*o. 

}■•*■<.  Ye-,  we  tare  that  in  common  certainty:  al- 
though ihe  ervul  mum  g<nHcj)lv  tlstermioe  the  g*as- 
iHfif-'  I  ani  puzzled  •oiurYlinei  so  know  w  bsthrr 
-ule  nlone  bss  not  UVed  -sine  jiloees  ol  liter Jture;  *o 
do  not  let  u.«  quite  e-tvlmle  tuat  from  tbc  e*-rotial 
rharsrlerl-tlc  of  the  rerliable  in.-  «-..-e  You  toucb  lb* 
t-oint  el  (be  luatter,  however,  wben  von  name  b««t 
l  rv'.-'j  pro^-e.  Tlato  Is  >l-rk  cnonjtb  to  man*. 
**oiii.  nine-  liv  i»  so  lealh  ;  then  ag**m  be  l«  more  lu- 
iiuiH'rt'- il  an  ui»n  ever  fft.*.  tl«  ae«mi>  •o'uetiuie*  to 
luni  in-  t  nt  to  in-  .ib-ipb-*-  then  to  ths  public.  Wben 
to  lb.  foimi'T  he  Is  hard  to  follow;  but  when  to  tbe 
larir-r  andi-me,  alrvudv  well  tralneil  iu  all  the  art* 
and    no-.. i..plHitn*m-.    ihMt   adorn    niauktnd,     »cul*i 
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lor*,  tioqiif nee,  tytuoasties  aud  poetry ,  what  lom, 
what  nawlli>#»»,  what  vivacltv,  ruajgluttoa  and 
I bought  arv  bis. 

The  »rca&cr*»  opinion  of  how  to  write  a  book  wu 
ttiat  aathor*  unabt  to  put  Into  Uialr  writings  onlj  that 
which  bad  a  rlffbt  to  please,  and  that  toe  predosni 
oenos  ot  the  moral  wu  a  positive  bort  to  a  book. 
Explondioas  aad  advent  ere*  are  tb«  best  booh*  for 
tlu*e  who  would  educate  themselves  as  writers.  Ideas 
lu  '.ook»,  of  court*,  are  necessarr.  Authors  &rv  read* 
who  lire  ui<on  ao  Idea  lilt*  a  settled  fooosae.  Tntr 
iLore  oat  and  refurnish  tbe  boose,  and  wove  the  eld 
lumttpiv  bo<-n.  Goethe  bat  left  tba  most  ma  alms  to 
guide  one  who  tun  toe  writing  faculty.  Tba  bis* 
inidr*  or  masters  of  style,  ara  Goetua  himself,  Len- 
dor.  fstiwiharu,  Sldi  ey  aad  Hen  Joaaoa.  Tbe  tbrea 
forms  or  methods  for  tba  writer  are:  8eelng  mnca, 
Ptndyiut  much,  suffering  south.  The  bm  example  of 
true  pattMt  i»  tbe  w>ng  of  M  tenon-  Too  beat  example 
of  ih*  trne  pathettc  In  tbe  art  of  rtorj  -teiliagls  tbe 
Ulb'e  account  af  Joseph  and  bit  breibrea. 

•'  fU_\  thou  nothing  that  is  base,"  aald  Socrates . 
Belter  that  yoor  b«K»k  should  remain  on  the  abelf 
from  the  reginuiot.  than  to  be  for  a  little  time  dog- 
cared  and  ibeu  forgotten.  Ratio  \o*r  oaraer  as  a 
writer ro  taut  ton  en  a  "Still  bear  the  voice  at  eve 
Obe red  at  prime." 

la  tot  talk  which  followed  Mr.  Harris  objected 
playful}  it*  the  tula  of  Mr.  AJ  bee's  paper,  because  It 
H»«er<llli»own  argument*;  it  was  nnphilonoubiral 
iMcatutttwesnot  dry  aad  was  Intelligent.  Be  raid 
tb  ujfb'|waa  oistracied  by  such  cotruscatioaa  af 
wit.    Itrai  ^  i«rt  as  tba  style  ol  Socrates  ■  wile,  who 

Snd's  meditations  by  throwing  cold 
d.  nuiouopuy  shoold  slwavs  he 
itive.      Kant  be  uaderatuod  aad 

he  thought  ta«  "div  light"  that 
•  vour  true  philosophic  IbrbL 
:  heard  Mr.  Hani*  lecture,  hot  Ills 
nself  throws  rattier  a  "dry  light" 
:  af    speculative  phtlo»ophf.      Tea 

mystical  ami  philosophic  school  ta 
a*  younc  iaaraer  or  "fcztower"  to  we- 
ars tary  tablets  miarln  ha  Inserted 
astrum  on  tba  wall  of  tbe  H  Wevslde 

we  aea  In  some  chtuvhest,  which 
d  meenlna  ol  such  words  as  **Tae 
Entity,  Tblaaess,  Tbatness  aad  The 

Sitar  aad  I'uiveraii,  Pre-exutenoe, 
letav,  »ei»-Co»»cions»e*f,"  aod  ao 
oe  one  hardly  expects  to  eat  at  a 
dtab  vet  down  on  tba  «««m,  why 
rxpect  to  come  to  tbt*  feast  of  *nm- 
od  devour  and  durttt  all  that  l«  sat 
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tonipsr^vUKtrufrff  bostok  xwakwT 

The  fourth  week  of  the  Summer  School  of  Phllo*r> 
phj  su  oveuei  on  Monday  morninc  by  Dr.  Jones, 
the  Platonic  philosopher,  In  a  lecture  upon  the  "Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul."        VVvAJ«3f2vtf'*-  flrV— ■"*• 

Latt  year  thU  gentleman  spoke  entirely  without 
notes,  using  only  a  volume  of  Plato  as  toxt  book:  this 
year  hla  lectures  are  carefully  written  out,  and  be 
penults  bunselt  only  at  rare  interrals  tbe  Indulgence 
of  unconstrained  expression.  Dr.  Jones  prefaced  hit 
lecture  by  raying  that  this  wm  a  special  subject  con- 
tinned  from  a  former  lecture,  la  which  bis  premises 
we  re  that  tbe  soul  la  of  tbe  clerical  order  from  its  as- 
Ubllshment. 

Tbe  primal  irradiation  of  the  dlrlne  nature,  an 
abium a;  form,  abidi  oe  toieeer,  nothing  can  bifrlnge 
upon  iu>  Identity.  Tbl«  L«  lie  tuodameotal  gtound; 
unless  ws  bold  on  to  this,  we  lose  ererytbloc. 

Tbe  ronl  alway*  has  existed,  and  never  can  cease  to 
eiL«t  a*  long  at  IfOd  exists.  The  feellug  that  we  hnve 
existed  U  deep  In  the  soul.  We  knew  It;  we  feel  It. 
riow  do  we  know  it?  It  1b  an  innate  Idea,  Indwelling 
In  the  soul— born  there.  How  came  it  there?  Ab- 
stract thinking  Cs  not  knowing.  How  came  we  to  hare 
this  kuowtccge  that  if  )K>ra  with  oj?  Tbe  speaker 
said  that  be  did  not  propose  to  prore  anything,  to 
demonstrate  ati>tblng,  but  only  to  indicate  and  sug- 
gest. He  then  went  on  to  state  his  Ideas  ol  the  differ- 
er.ee  between  the  mortalitx  and  the  immortality  of 
tbe  soul.  MoTtalitw  weans  deathful,  a*  ImmortalltT 
ueAOt)  ondenthfol. 

A  mortal  soul  la  one  that  U  In  a  diseased  habit,  or 
incapable  of  lt»  own  dlrine  life.  Whenever  yon  nad 
a  sonl  devoid  of  Its  own  proper  life,  H  is  id  a  slate  of 
<Jiatb.  a  state  of  mortality.  When  you  Qnd  a  v>nl 
guided  from  tna  hour  of  its  btnh  by  godliness,  thai 
j-odI  is  lniuiortal,  having  no  death  Id  It. 

If  the  soni  be  exalted  la  pnnty  and  power,  It  will 
fxalt  the  boJv.  If  the  soul  be  immortal  it  U  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  neglect  so  areata  matter.  Treat  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Immortality  in  conversation  as  yon  treat  tna 
aubltct  of  iuathemat'CT,or  anv  other  qnefltloo.  We 
talk  too  little  of  It.  When  It  la  a*,  famlilv  to  tba 
power*  of  tbe  soul  as  other  snbiects  are,  we  shall  com- 
prehend lis  vasrnees.  A  man  who  iloogbs  tbe  mortal 
cotl  to-da v ,  In  a  se)>*nal  coodltloa,  Is  the  same  out  to- 
morrow that  he  was  before  he  slougbed  the  mortal 
coil.  U  we  devote  our  powers  to  tba  senses,  we  grow 
more  and  more  mortal  every  day.  It  we  ara  the 
k newer,  or  the  rt^bt  thinker,  we  grow  mora  and  mora 
IniaaOTtal  every  day.  The  soul  cannot  be  permanently 
injured:  It  can  be  defaced  and  distorted,  bat  toere  it 
a  Providence  over  the  soul  that  will  not  let  It  die.  It 
must  live.  When  the  righteous  thinker  goes  from  hrs 
righteousness  and  dwells  with  tba  wicked  shall  ha 
lira?  Bhall  bts  righteousness  he  remembered?  Ko; 
In  his  Inanity  be  die*,  and  the  wloked  llveth  In  tbe 
righteousness  that  Me  doeth.  Here  lathe  freedom  of 
tba  son).  Everywhere  In  this  universe  the  sonl  turns 
f  leu  Its  wickedness  and  joins  its  rlgbteotu&aM.  It 
can  do  both  these  thing*.  Hera  soma  oae  aiked, 
"after  death  as  well?"  Ur.  Jonei  answered:  "Tow 
mean  after  the  soul  separates  from  the  bod*-?"  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  sn*wer,  ha  contin- 
ued: "'Yes,  wherever  a  soul  la  found  erring 
for  help,  ere©  In  the  whale's  Vjelly^afera  will  be  found 
■n  answer.  If  the  tool  ba**e  the  capability  of  chang- 
ing hen  It  must  hare  the  capability  of  cheating 
them.  All  change*  must  be  effected  In  tba  tlsse 
spheres  \  K  can  enter  lata  this  «ate  hundreds,  tbM- 
Mndt,  million*  ol  time*.  We  are  here  faoe  to  faea 
with  tba  freedom  of  the  will;  cow  wa  turn  toward 
the  light,  now  toward  the  daikneM ;  now  toward  good, 
now  toward  aril;  now  toward  Cod,  aosr  against  Cod. 
If  the  sonl  ware  capable  ot  being  less  g«Ml ,  lew  sriee 
than  Gad,  It  would  be  a  distinct  aatara,  it  would  not 
ha  God-born. 

ifeaooftai,  aat  geatfal— this  Is  the  trne  worship;  this 
litbaina  gold;  all  other  woisbip  U  kloiatvy.  The 
speaker  aeat  on  to  rev  that,  according  to  Plato's 
idea,  tba  soal  had  a  three-fold  txlsteuce—  Intellectual, 
iiffactioawl.  and  sensual. 

If  the  higher,  or  Intelladual  part,  dominate  and 
least,  the  l-cart  goes  with  It,  l«n<h  the  whole  belag  and 
ton  trots  thed'tlras  and  appetites,  ruls  btthekuidom 
of  Haavea  within;  thu  1*  the  Immortality  of  tbe  sonl; 


tbU  b<  the  Divine  order.  If  tbe  lower  nature,  the  ab- 1 
(luminal,  rule,  aid  tbe  nerpent-llke  pens  predominate, 
then  the  higher  uature  I*  suborned  and  subordinate  ir  , 
the  »ervLce.  Ihle  Is  the  Salable  rule;  this  u  tba  mor- 
tality of  tbe  soul. 

1  be  uffectioTL*  are  feminine,  the  tenses  are  terpen- 
tine, lbe  Irtellect  Is  masculine.  When  the  two 
(aimer  lead,  the  man  If  persuaded  and  follows  after. 
The  material  nodv  Is  no  patt  of  a  man;  be  lays  It  off 
when  it  1  as  done  Its  boriaeaa  here."  Then  one  ai ked 
if  the  hodv,  or  corporeal  clotht&r,  bad  no  iutluence  on 
tbe  soul,  aud  was  answered  In  explanation  that  It  was 
the  Psychic,  and  not  tbe  corporeal  body,  which  was 

Tne  sneaker  returned  and  said :  "  Tbe  soul  Is  eter- 
nnl,  and  capable  of  existing  mortally  or  Immortally. 
persoitailv  and  ludivl-luelly.  Tba  soul,  totally  con- 
refits  of  and  Indolinng  In  sens  nous  delights,  Is  mortal. 
Tlie  m>»1.  totally  couxious  of  and  Indulging  iu  rplrtt- 
tif.i  dchrbts,  is  Immortal.  The  soul,  wholly,  con- 
M-loosof  the  world,  ol  Itself,  af  God,  is  tbe  angel. 
Tbe  sonl,  wholiv  nncoBKions  cf  tbe  world,  of  itself 
and  of  God.istberfatan." 

Tlie  ancient  doctrine  of  the  traDBmhrratlon  of  the 
•oul  wa*  tbt o  touched  upon*  "°d  used  to  illustiate  tbe 
rneaker's  tl>ought.  "Man  repeats  bis  Individuality. lu 
tome  >hape.  In  another  sphere.  Hucce*-ion  of  lndirid- 
uais,  reabxatloiu  and  projections,  that  U  what  Is 
ine«nt  by  tbe  doctrine  of  tranamiaratlon." 

Here  the  quepiion  was  a-ked  it  tlie  speaker re- 
leiTed  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  incarnation.  He  an- 
swered: "Yes!  la  It  not  a  wonderful  feat  that  the 
seul  Is  able  co  down  into  the  world  of  matter  aod 
mate  use  of  it.  The  body  u  the  adiprutsirsOon  of 
in-  tool;  the  soul  must  have  a  body,  tba  body  must 
ha\ea  tout;  the  two  cannot  exist  a$*xt.  ThU  iscon- 
ii Dually  repeat ed.   We  may  come  back  to  earth  mmy 

A  short  and  lively  discuacteu  followed,  ta  wh'.ch 
irieepeekcra  did  not  quite  avrae  as  to  whether  tbe 
i i.i per  ban  aet  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  ol  personal 
and  mdlvldaai  |n>morulily.  But  it  was  clear  even 
to  tbe  nmnitmted  •'  kaower  "  that  however  they 
mlibt  utfTer  m  their  manner  of  preset  ting  Arguments 
on  the  hubject,  there  was  but  one  opinion  entertained 
by  them  as  to  tbe  great  hope*  which  esisc  for  the  race 
in  liij&na  well  as  iu  other  worlds- 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

i^ture^I)r.  EJK.  Jones. 

THE  PSYCHIC^NDTHE  MATERIALpODY 

time  AN^l^kmrY^ 

A  lecture  which  held  the  Interested  attention  of 
J,I»  audience  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  was  de- 
:  vcred  this  morning  at  the  Concord  School  of  l'hil- 
i  5ophy,t>y  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
ibis  was  tlie*>iith  lecture  in  Hie  able  course  being 

1  veil  by  I>r.  Joue.-,  who  will  lecture  four  times  more 
.  re  the  school  clones  next  Siiturday  week. 

Tbe  subject  of  l>i.  Joncs*i4  Icctui-c  was  "The  Psy- 
chic Hotly  and  the  Materia)  Hotly  of  Man." 

The  lecturer  «tid:  The  material  body  of  man  is  the 
outmost  or  lowest  image  of  Ills  psychic  form.  There 
til  a  psychic  hotly,  aod  there  is  u  pneumatic  or  spirit- 
ual liody,— In  the  language  of  Paul,  liut  a  material 
bcdy,a5  any  constituent  part  of  u  human  beiug,  in  not 
entertnined  or  named  in  a-iy  pbilo-ophical  or  ecrip- 
iural  dlsc&uree. 

*  Tlie  makrial  body  of  a  human  being  is  only  and 
exclusively  an  fustimmt-nt  in  t'me  uod  matter,  by 
»liirb  n.nn  nci  ;  upon  Dif  tiiaterml  world.  Aod  the 
«li -crimination  of  this  inctrumeut.  nod  its  tteparatlon 
fr<<m  the  enscu*Inl  huumn  body,  is  the  deliverance  of 
tl:e  lidclligeme  from  the  ktsuous  delusion,  and  is1 
t1)c  rudiment  of  at)  knowing  or  science  of  the  soul. 
The  natural  mind,  whote  content  is  nature— ensi- 
bu-s—  is  cot  cohsciotis  t>f  supcr-senslbles.  This  tutnd 
puts  a«&te  Ivforc  intelligence,  oltservlng  ouly  the 
c-iiverstou"  of  the  divine  enemies  from  lusts  to  firsts. 
And  ibis  mind  predicates,  a*  the  sole  order  of  tiiu 
aidtcrse,  mnttcv,  form,  psychic  essence,  Intellect. 

THE  kHIRrTCAL   MIND, 

conseiotis  In  the  Drojrrcsslons  of  the  divine  energies, 
aud  In  dialectic  science,  puts,  tbe  iiUttligence  before 
tbe  sensible,  and  observes  tbe  progressions  of  tbe 
divine encr"ici>  from  un  high  to  the  la-ts  of  thing'. 

This  mind  populates  as  the  order:  First,  Intelli- 
gence, or  spirit:  then  psychic  essence,  form,  matter. 
First,  genera;  tlien  species,  then  individuals,  as  the 
logical  order  of  tbe  whole.  Tills  mind  comprehend* 
bothtbeprogressions  from  tbe  First  Cause,  and  the 
retrogressions  l»ck  to  the  source,  ns  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  natural  world,  together  the  whole 
otcle,— the  tmirerje. 

Hut  to  the  mind  Immurred  in  the  sensuous  con- 
sciousness only  the  last  or  returning  motion  hi  visible, 
aod  to  this  eye  the  whole  universe  Is  sensible  and  of 
s-u-liiie*.    *'These  men," says  Plato,  **draw  down  to 

<  uth  all  things  from  beuvei  aud  the  unseen 
r-'gb.n.  unskilfully  laying  holuV  for  this  purpo  e 
•  f    rocks    aud    oaks.    For.   through   tuelr   touea- 

<  g  all  such  thiugs  as  these,  they  atreuuomsly 
utend  that  that  alone  ex  tat*  which  aJTordrtJmpact  aad 
ueh;  aad  tbey  define  body  and  existence  to  be  the 
me.  But  if  any  one  mye  that  of  other  things  aome 
.ve  not  natural  corporeality,  they  thoroughly  da- 

i  -4*e  the  assertion,  and  ore  ua  willing  to  hearanothar 
Mard." 

•tVith  thacoTporeoJ  eye  of  the  materlil  body,  said 

:*t.  Jou?s,  the  soul  caa  alone  aee  ob)aete  anllguteaed 

bv  the  ran  of  Katara. 

>Vlth  the  Inner  eye,  the  i><ychfc  eve,  the  Intelll- 

I    nee  of  tbe  soul  la  In  tbe  light  of  troth  aod  traa 

.j owing,  or  aclenc«:  and  la  this  lla;bttt  la  eatabllsh- 

'' that  the  psychic  body  Is  the  true  human  holy,  o! 

.dch  the  aaalarlal  body  Is  ao  effigy  aad  Instrumartt 

time  and  matter;  aod  that  lu  their  aepiratloo, 

■  lch  is  the  lowest  Ima^re  of  deato,  tbe  pnychle  body 

des,  as  being  aaMntlai  corporeality  and  eseeaUa- 

ai,  while  tbe  material  body  returns  forever  and 

i    .'coverably  to  dust. 

1  r.  Jones  then  quoted  at  soma  length  from  Soera- 

ind  Flato,  In  enforcement  of  these  doctr'nas. 

'to  lecturer  continued:  The  Invisible  part  of  Ol  ta 


1880 

The  lecturer,  Introductory  to  his  theme,  made  a 

1*  Is.     review  of  bis  preceding  lecture.    At  our  last  lecture, 

fore,  the  essential  part.    It  is,  therefore,  of  it        ,d  ™^  f#  jinrri„  we  couMdered.  aa  the  first  link  In 

—   must   predicate   form,   and   motion,   and 


THE   ABIDING    PAHT, 

-lermanent  factor  m  this  human  existence 


pbt,  and  win,  ad  deed;  for,  when  tin 


tbe  history  of  pbkioaophv,  Plato  aud  the  derivation 
of  his  phiiosopbv.  Tlie  great  principle  at  which 
rate,  the  material  body  reiains  no  laculty,  either  riflto  a^d  gocnuos  arrived  Is  now  to  be  used  br 
rm,  or  motion,  or  thought,  or  speech,  or  will,  or  ArUtotle  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  world  of 
,  though  every  fibre  Id  the  tabrinoe  be  sound.  nature  and  the  world  a#  man. 

u  aay  of  this  Individual  that  he  has  existed  here  Socrates  was  the  first  great  thinker  who  arrived  at 
ureeecore  years,  identically  the  same  individual.  lb  UA%litw  of  ihings.  Indcfining  tho  firat  pTloclple, 
Id  you  scnarate  these  two  apeclea  of   things  this    a-  te  heluit  we  had  tone*  certain  ter 

pation"  and  "Idea."  1  aaed  the  wor 
form,"  as  a  translation  of  "eWoe."  We  saw  last 
time  that  Plato  would  call  the  whole  year  the  "total 
i,"  cr  tbe  "idea,"  and  he  would  speak  o- a  day 
_  partlcipfttirfg"  only  3-3GMii  in  tbe  ye»r.  Bo,  too, 
Plato  would  say  that  ah*  spring,  for  example,  "par- 
ticipates" in  the  year. 


iu  you  scnarate  mesa  two  species  oi  lumpsum  -„ve  ne|jit,  we  bad  tone*  certain  terms—  "partscV 
lo-morrow  bis  material  part  shall  have  lost  its  -.ti-j."  ,Dd  "Idea."  1  aaed  the  words  "complete 
:ty.  On  tbe  contrary,  mnlutatn  the  connection  ^ 
^e  two  species  for  another  threescore  yeatj, 
ie  individual  Identity  is  maintained  so  I003.  *"""  . 
psychic  body  Is  inseparable  from  entity  as  its 
tal  forn. 
■also  know,  continued  the  lecturer,  aa  science, 


uipw  »uow,  conununi  me  iccinrcr,   as   bciculc,     fj^p^te*"  In  the  year, 
fc.       .alBbodysubslBtsutierlylnwiQtability.    Koceli,       Socraiesiuid  Piute*  bad  re*o  the  necessity  of  sup- 


iibre.no  6rgau.no  syrtem  of  organs,  neither  the    VOiiDg  CODjpleto  farmr   -  der lying  change,    lo  Plalo 
abides  In  ram*nes'«:  oil-    Ve  have  the  Good  aa  the  jreat  first  pnnclple,- 


Icaet  nor  the  greatest,  ever  iiiiuu  *u  niunick,  «  ■■-  we  have  the  iit 
er&almuUtionaie  tbe  supreme  law  aud  condition  rortu  of  torms 
>t  its  maintenance.    l\  Is  perpetually  going  to  its   *  j^^  HnrrLi 


i,— tho 


then  took  op  his  theme,  uamaly, 

ABISTOTLE. 

The  lecturer  said  that  be  would  not  give  any  mere 
biographical  sketch  of  Aristotle,  but  would  eooaae 
Continuing  the  lecturer  aalu-.  me  psyeme  body  is    himself  to  a  consideration  of  his  nriocii;. 
the  permanent  factor  In  cornorealliy,— tbe  materia" 


Dr.  Jones  here  craved  Socrates  In  enunciattoo  oi 
/ie  rahsemenca  of  the  bodv  so  tbe  houL 


body  is  its  effigy  and  temporal  instrument.  It  de- 
pends from  the  psychic  bod v,— U  held  np  by  It  out  of 
tbe  sea  of  matter. 

IT  GOES  TO    PIECES 


In  order  to  arrive  Vt  the  principle  ot  Aristotle  we 
must  nr*t  see  bow  l*Ut&  before  him  arrived  at  Na- 
ture. Plato's  great  thought  is  appropriated  by  Aris- 
totle. Prol.  Harris  wished  to  concider  some  of  the 
great  principle*  of  Ari.-totle.    Aristotle  made  much 


whenever  let  go  by  the  psychic  body.    Tbe  pvychlc    of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 


body  abides, — such'  as  it  was  while  connected  with 
the  material  body. 

It  Imparted  to  the  material  body  all  its  qualities; 
tte  material  l*o*ly  imparted  to  It  no  qnalltlc*  as  con- 
stituent of  Itself.  Tho  psychic  body  i?  psychically 
conditioned.    The  material  body  is  the  losiroment 


Platonic  tbor.ght  arrives  at  the  Idea  of  a  complete 
form,  or  "idea.  Everything  that  realizes  only  a 
part  of  the  complete  form  will.be  destroyed— the 
other  potentialities  will  crowd  It  out. 

Looking  at  this  rdage  nf  things,  Plato  aad  Socrates 
are  struck  with  the  incompleteness  of  beings   who 


of  ail  its  uses  of  the  world,  buS  the   cauiea  of  it*     °.n,T  "Participate"  hut  do  not  realise  the  complete 
good  t.r  evil  fortunes  are  in  tbe  soul's  own  pr?dilcc-    ■'0ij?* , 


tiouH  ana  determination! 

Plato's  teaching  upon  the  departure  of  the  pure 
and  Impure  eoul,  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer, 
who  then  proceeded:  All  bouls  appear  in  the 
Invisible  world,  after  their  disappearance  from  the 
vifdhle  world.  Theyappear  lu  psvehic  corporealltv; 
iu  p-ychic  form,  and  in  the  seme  psychic  form  they 
bore  when  manifest  here.  Sloughing  the  Instrumen- 
tal, mateiial  integument  can  have  wrought  no  con- 
Eliiutiounl  change  In  the  eoul  una  its  body.  Tue  tun  1 
of  depnived  eoul-habit  Li  f till  ponderous,  heavy, 
earthly,  sensuou",  gross,  the  mortal  es'ate.  The  man 
who  has  need  the  world  with  the  highest  powers  o* 
the  soul  in  the  lead,  the  man  who  has  loved  and  pur- 
sued truth,  and  beauty,  and  good,  is  Been  fn  a 

A   REHl  BtlECTED     P5YCMC  FOBM, 

pure  and  beautiful  a«d  glorious  body.    The  Ttesur- 


Tliey  expend  their  strength,  therefore,  on  tha 
world  of  man,  instead  of  00  the  world  of  nature. 
Socrates  end  Plato  lay  great  stress  on  human  beings, 
and  slight  stress  on  nature. 

Kach  heinc,  according  to  Plato's  thought,  caw 
realize  tbe  ATMiood,  the  Divine. 
'  Tbe  lecturer  then  considered  more  fully  Aristotle's 
teachings.  Aristotle,  when  a  young  man  of  17,  en- 
tered the  school  of  Plato,  who  was  then  62  years 
old.  When  Aristotle  sets  up  Philosophy  for  himself 
he  has  arrival  nt  this  point,  namely:  that  Nature 
(i.e.  all  Nature  not  bnman)b  si>o  related  to  tbe 
Divine  form,  in  order  that  It  may  realize  tbe  Divine, 
—the  "complete  form." 

A  new  spirit  with  regard  to  Nature  begins  with 

Aristotle.      Yet  there    ore    fragmentary   utterance* 

of  Plato  which  present  this  view,  namely,  that  "God, 

as  the  absolute  Good,  does  not  grudge  anything  to 

re'etion  of  the  Body,  therefore,  is  nol  predicated  of     the  woild,  but  has  given  it  all  possible  perfections 

the  reparation  or  of  the  eenar&teness  of  a  psychic     and  begotten  tbe  world  as  a  blessed  Uod," 

PLATO, 

however,  did  not  carry  out  tbe  principle  in  detail. 

The  works  of  AxUtotle  lo  the  science  of  Nature 
that  ate  left  to  ns  are:  "Physical  Science,  or,  Con- 
cerning Principle,"  In  eight  books.  This  la  the  pro- 
fouudesi  and  subtlest  of  all  his  works.  There  is  no 
EngliiJi  translation,  bo  far  as  the  lecturer  knew. 

Then  there  is  a  work  on  Meteorology,— on  the 
wind,  dew,  rain,  sea,  clouds,  Ac;  a  work  on  Natural 
llietorv,  ou  Physiology,  on  Anatomy,  on  botany,  and 
one  on  Aulruala.  These  work*  of  Aristotle  seem 
much  like  modern  ones.  He  clearly  aaw  chief  ele- 
ments or  orinclides,— giving  them  their  technical 
names,  which  bold  to  this  day.  Aristotle  ta  the  dis- 
coverer of  almost  all  the  sciences. 

We  sec  tbe  great ne*s  of  Aristotle  In  that  he  seised 
and  uiupped  out  tlie  lorms  of  ull  the  chief  sciences, 
and  made  their  techiiical -terms  aud  deUnlt'oos. 

A  passage  froui  Aristotle  waj  read  by  Prof.  Harris 
In  which  Aristotle  Jitciuscd  the  principle  of  natural 
«e lection,  as  proposed  by  Eiupcdoclej,  aod  refuted  it- 
Continuing  the  examination  of  Aristotle's  view,  the 
lecturer  observed  that  since  the  totality  of  the  peajE- 
billties  of  any  one  thlug  Involves  other  tb  ugs,  or 
perhaps  alt  things  (in  Us  meUmorphoeee  It  will  be- 
come these  successively,  as  It  realises  its  potentiaii- 
tienj  It  Is  evideut  that  natural  science  will  be  syn- 
thetic aud  continue  to  trace  out  tho  unity  not  only  of 
particular  thlugt  In  a  common    DTOcesi,   but  also  of 


body.' Hut  the  Scriptural  aod  philosophic  resurrec- 
tion—body is  the  regeneration  and  the  resurrection 
of  an  Impure  unto  a  pure  body  of  the  soul,  of  the 
mortal  pM<bic  body,u»:tothe  immortal,  the  beautiful 
and  pure  Iwdy.  Therefore  say  a  tbe  Mailer:  "I  am 
the  Hesurrection  and  the  Life." 

And  "He  that  Is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature,  and 
bnth  pax"ed  from  death  unto  life;"  aud  indifferently 
un  to  whether  the  m«n  stands  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  If  he  t>e  osycblcnlly  impure;  if  be 
be  In  mortal,  deathful  habit," then  hath  be  experi- 
enced no  ChrlBtian  resurrection,  no  nutter  on  which 
side  of  the  river  he  stands.  And  If  he  have,  through 
tlie  washing  of  the  regeneration,  realized  the  Christ 
likenesB — His  beamy,  and  purity,  and  holiness — in 
soul-form,  in  sonl-bbdy,  in  pnvchlc  body,  tltm  has 
he  experienced  tbe  Christian  Resurrection,  Indiffer- 
ently as  to  whether  the  man  ft  and  on  this  or  tbe  other 
sideof  the  river  dividing  the  two  countries. 

Lastly, 

ETEBN1TY  AXD  TIME 

are  predicates  of  existing  entity;  or,  self-conscious, 
s*]f -de termini ug  entitles.  Iu  each  case  life  pro- 
duces and  Irradiates  the  expanses,  And  not  tbe  ex- 
panses the  life.  And  Eterndy  sulmtsts  In  tbe  out- 
going energies  of  existing  natures. 

Time  subsists  In  their  conscious  retroeurrence. 
The  one  is  the  ever  underlying  t-ame,  tbe  other  its 
perpetual  different.  The  one  Is  the  essential,  the 
other  ia  the  linage  of  it.    Tbe  one  Is  the  spirit,  tbe     SKwSsSmwa  of  mrture."  When  science' 

EXHACST8  TEE  POTESTIALTTY 


of  a  thing,  or  completes  ibt  Inventory  of  It.   It  will 
possesa  a  definltlou  of  tbe  "Idea"  of  that  thing,  i.  e., 


other  Is  Its  Incarnation. 
The  material  human  body  is 

THE  TIME— 3PMEBE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

It  Is  an  oblectivatlon  of _  the  p«ychlc ibody.    There  Is  j               x  archetype,  i 

no  eternal  without  a  temporal,  and  no   temporal  tb,B  round  of  po^ibmies  wlU  circle    forever   the 

without  an  eternal.                   -«.„.,    «„  „„.  „,rf  changes  of  the  thing,  and  In  the  definition  of  Its 

Existe.icelsobjcctlvation: ■The"*"  In1°"nJ;"1i  Idealwlll  be  revealed  the  bnal  cause  of  Its  whole 

ence  In  tliite  without  •  natural  *»!'•  ttJd.»0  ?*?*?  proce*s.    The  circle  of  lu  potentiality  includes  the 

body  without  opsvchlc  body.    The  material  oody  h  %nUnciTCi9  0f  lu  dependence,  ansl  hence   ol    Its 

the  effigy  and  flowing  tcaze  of  the  psychic,  as  the  F|      principles  and  rMultlng  motion, 

nature  ta  of  the  aplrltuil  world.    In  this  material  Thuf  the  "Id^"  must  oe  a  selWetermrnlnf  form. 

This  uwy  be  regarded  as  the  general  point  of  view  of 
Aristotle,  who  unfolds  it  In  logical,  ethical,  srstbetic. 


KATlTtE'8  HIGHEfTT   MTRACLE. 


It  dhigrams  tbe  cycles,  the  forms  and  powers,  and  pbvidcal   and    metaphysical    works,     (a)     His  lot 

motions,  even  the  causes  and  cm^s,  formal,  material,  ic^l,  treatises  are  united    In  the  Organoo,    which 

eUcicnt  and  final,  of  the  svatem  o(  the  world.      <safc  discusses  single  terms,  Judgments,  sylloftams,  and 

Tbe  lecturer  proceeded  then  In  a  lueld  and  able  their  application  to  tbe  practical  use  of  the  Intellect. 

manner  to  eauueiate  how  the  blood  and  its  clrcula-  (b)  His  ethical  treatises  Include  an  exhaustive  dta- 

t-jons  epitomize  and  represent  tfae  life  and  the  life*  cusalon  of  morals,  politics,  and  economics  or  social 

circulations  of  tbe  universe,    adding   extracts  also  science.  In  which  be  Is  more  esrafal  than  Plato  not 

thereupon  from  Plato.    Dr.  Jonei   closed    bis   In-  to  confound  tbe  province  of  tbe  Bute  a  lth  that  of 

tiructive  lecture  with  a  brief  eloquent  enforcement  tbe  family,  or  civil  society,     (e)  He  gives  ro  his 


of  his  subject. 


[Sana] 


CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Leotnre  bi  \of.  W.  T.  Harris. 


bjB 

tottf 


"Poetics"  the  fundamental  ideas  w«tch  ara  accepted 
,  to-day  ia  esthetics!  science.  To  this  department  be- 
longs, also,  his  Rhetoric  (d.)  Hla  wort  on  Physics 
is  a  i<ort  of  rational  cosmology.  His  works,  De  Cmloi 
De  (inirratuiut  tt  Compttoiu,  on  Meteorology,  oa 
the  History  of  Animals,  and  Inslly  Dt  Anlma,  esvth 
make  an  epoch  In  tbe  history  of  science,  (a.)  Ha 
work  on  Metaphysics  la  a  sort  of  history  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology  combined. 

The  most  Important  principles  In  which  Aristotle 
has  realized  tbe  general  Insight  given  above  ara:  (a) 
The  necessary  existence  of  each  "Idea"  ta  iu  reality 


CONVE 


BijAAOT* 


The  Aristownan  Plufensopny.  ««nimiividuaLbeimjaith€r 

A   SVSTEU   OF  IKTrRPKrETTDrXT  TBI  SOS, 

or  else  the  sonl  of  aa  organised,  living  being.    Sub- 
stance is,  therefore,  not  an  abstraction,— if  ta  000- 
creteand  Individual-    It  ta  the  union  of  insiier  and 
_    form  (i,  c,  ideal  totality);   It  can  paassaa  true  ladi- 
Tlie  lectarre  hst  evening  at  the  Concord  Hcnoof  of    Tiduailty  only  because  It  oootaias  the  total  et  poiesv 
Phllowiphy  was  by  Prof.  HnrrK  bis  subject  being    ttaJltics.  and  hence  ta  Identical  auder  all  clisnxes 

-Arirtotle."    On  nllsldcs  Prof.  Harris  Is  reeogrdtM   ™t^Z\!Sft^^!t!StSS^tiJ!  *!SL*** 

.     .  .     «.       _.      .  -  ..  i  second  eateleohles,  ox  of   se4f-«riusJlxing  enilck*,— 

aa  the  foremost  man  In  the  school,  and  his  appear-    u^    0^,4    being   gvrrolaal   or   nidrmentar)    ahspea, 

ance  on  tbe  platform  always  attracts  a  very  large  at-  and  the  tatter  befog  tbe  completa  actuality,    assay 

««■  *»-*  •  *-«»  ""■  '•"  •"•  "•"•"«• '  tJSuS'.'issT)  'iirmSmsass.  £ 

jrt  •  lurgt  mdUiwe  wm  pr«Mt,-MnM  70  ptmn.  „„.,  /H>r,iro,,  .,  u>.  ocfuipnnu  which  uMkaLS- 

Avdnp  tb«  narober  Wfre  ex-AttonM,  Goott^l   TTon.  1cc1.biI*1]I  povlhl.,  ukI  *hc  mu  pal\etia*,  (ot-, 

E.  Bockwood  Iloor  .nil  UeT.  ElL-ho  MDUard,LL.D.,  .,Sl_".1l.H"^!  15  m"*jJH?m?F'  o*1"1^.  <**mtn 

•u  EplKop.1  clertTMu,  of  Fran.,  wbo  U  lo  lostnr.  a>rhUDdo»,  with  It,  .mUi.oc  ol  Mulmciiiii. 

beforo  tli.  Kiiool.  Ifn.df.oiod  UmbMp.it  o{  two  ooutsite.  lo  (M- 
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.he-Tear*  two  kiedxof  entelecby:  (1)  a  bean*  wbo 
bM  tb«  "Mn"  wllato  lUelf ,  and  cm*  rmtlM  Hy— bat 
hsi  ■<*  donw  *c,  i2)  a  being  who  a*.*  vcftlbMd  It, 
Uiraujtb  lu  own  m41vUv.  Thea  we  h-.ve  frou  Art*- 
tot'.e  •yKUrfcltta,  »  nrtodplc  wbteb  can  ba  tfce  forn  *f 
tbc  total,  end  at  the  ium  tieae  an  ela-woa t  of  tha 
total.  _  _ 

An  extract  upon  thie  from  Arfitotle  waa  read  by 
tb«Kct«r*T,  »hVcb,  m  he  a«W,  aoawdad  Tory  »»n-ah 
like  tb*  Involved  amenc**  and  lacbnioal  parano  of 
modern  German  Ifcoagtt. 

tki  roam  civnm. 

Prof.  Hani*  the*  omuldered  Ariatotte'a  amafe- 
oient  of  life  four  ounce.  Tbcy  era:  mtke/emati 
cidh,- tbe  aeneral,  complete  form  of  ail  thlngi;  (J) 
the  m/iferWcaone;  (3)  tbeMorin^ oannc,  too  ay  tnMol 
WYibtiif  hdona,— the  ao-oalled  eaactent  caaae,  e*4 
(4)  the  /lo/ eao-ev— tha  for  >rk*ck  aurt*h)|  Udooc 

The  high  out  tbonfbt  of  Uite  "Idea"  le  tat  fianl 
earn-,— the  auprena  nrtectpla. 

Tbb  1«aUo  where  Arirtotlecocaea  Into  tersnl  nav 
cord  wttb  Ptato  and  Socrates:  namerr,  beeanae  thie 
blgbert,  total  form  maj  be  tbe  Oaoe%—0«d. 


■o«^-4hnTeMta 
tntlnnarlonj 


Arotoiie  aiso  made  a  rerr  imoortnnt  dfittnctton  In 
TVvcholof-v,  vi*.  (1)  Thoocfirc  ren*on  la  thai  width 
1*  tbe  MKo'ud  ciitellcliv.  and  in  which  all  the  poten- 
tjjhlle»f»re  reallzcd;'(2)  the  i*it»ire  rc**on  corres- 
ponding: to  the  first  cnU-llchv,  in  which  the  potCD- 
f  in lide^  ai .  not  all  realized. 

The  lecturer  nrped  with  emphasis  the  irrent  Ira- 
porlnncftof  cautiuh  fn  acccptnm  the  trfinnlntion  of 
luiporinnl  tcihnicnl  term*  in  Amlotlc. 

Jn  conchi'lon.  I'rof.  H.irrln  rtid  tcvrral  extract* 
from  the  1?tli  Hnok  "f  ArWullc'e  ".Met;iph>>lcs," 
and  trented  of  tbcui  briefly. 

COXVK1ISATIOS. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  lecture 
Trof.  Harris  wnn  a>kcd  to  rcltertto  whut  he  had  *nld 
above  relative  to  the  dl-eufdon  cf  the  qiie^tjon  iltir- 
Inp  the  Middle  Ape*  as  to  whether  the  actirr  raicon 
klotield  Immortal,  or  tlieym***'  e  ren*on  also. 

In  replv,  the  lecturer  rodd  that  the  great  Arabian 
cnniinriiUiior-,  Avfcenna  nml  Averrce?,  followed 
Alexander  (-1  AphrmlNin-  in  his  .i>tcrpretrdim.  of 
the  Dt  Avmin,  and  HnuUd  ImmorlAlifr  lothe  world- 
#oul  which  idiuiild  lin.l  it-  p.ulU'iilftr  nkfcnce  in 
ln.liT'..Inal  n.cn,  (-:tp.lhle,  it  U  true,  of  cog- 
nizinc  DLlTtrral  "idoan"  through  participation. 
in  till*  ccneral  iutellicencc,  but  why  could 
not  nm-ive  ns  lndfvhhutU  the  death  of  the 
l«)tlT,  iiiiiiiinricli  a*  the  faculties  of  perception,  meui- 
on-,' aptwt it e  oiid  reflection  ,'t lie  jiansivt  reason)  »re 
irt'rpoieal.  CliriMinn  thought  iu  Mie  iiiiildleage.*  wn^ 
r roiled,  an<l  it  pTuppletl  resolutely  tlie  (]uc«tlon 
whether  nnv  partimlar  indivldiuil  c.n  be  imutortal,— 
that  1p,  whether  the  individual  can  be  unirersnl  and 
particular  at  the.-ainetiuic.  Arirtptle  wai*  thoroughly 
studied,  and  each  portion  of  hi-  j-\>tcm  explained  in 
ihc  li«bt  of  the  whole.  He  accordingly  became  the 
great 'pillar  of  tlie  Church,  and  wns  coinpareJ  to 
John  the  Uapti''t.Il>ein«  ••pricurw  Christi  in  unfit- 
ratibua." 
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nrun  om  beat,  instate. 

Id  tb'u  materialistic  agvt  the  moDej  Ttiae 
of  philotjopben  ii  in  dtnge  JOTLcing  aodtj- 
nttd.  lime  ii  it  that  the  qjpRr  ill  inter- 
tJted  is  real  ettate  were  opened  to  the  (act 
Let  a  qyllii,  modest  man  like  Ma  Emeraoo 
•ettle  in  bmaj HMe  |Ooncoj(Pjel«g«,  and 
forthi>ith(n>ftAti-|taAere'r  eitlmau  him  at 
a  paltry  ?M)  a  year,  while  the  botcher,  who 
hai  read  aomewher*  an  idle  account  of 
diet  ofbeana,aeta 
aller  figure  is  the 
Time  'hrtsga  ita 
beejaafta  nmooaak 
I  i*m£.^p  raat 
Tertiaisg  is  done  (or 
it.  MoreoTer,  birds  of  a  feather  Hook  to- 
gether. Fint  comee  one  literary  maa  to 
seek  a  habitation,  then  another,  then  another. 
Lots  go  op  is  raise.  Then  follows  a  horde 
of  lion-hunters  asd  tha  hotel  dispenses  many 
a  meal  and  lodging.  Larger  and  larger  rolls 
the  snowball  The  day  come*  when  the  oat- 
aide  world  cas  stand  it  so  longer,  and  be- 
comes clamorous  fcr  a  school  of  philosophy  hi 
the  plaoe,  that  It  may  ralreah  Itaalf  la  tha 
summer  heats  with  continuous  weeks  of  meta- 
physical delighta  Finally,  a  hall  is  built  to 
accommodate  the  flood  of  hearers,  and  the 
hospitable  citisensfind  themarWes  called  up?!? 
to  entertain  no  end  of  boarders  at  $10  per 
week.  Mesnwbile,  Tillages  without  a  philoso- 
pher, for  a  nest  egg,  languish  in  porerty- 
stricken  obscurity. 

Now,  in  old  historic  countries  the  working 


ercr  since  the  funeral  of  Mahomet  in  Mecca, 
the  steady  rise  m  ralue  of  corner-lots  and 
of  tbe  profits  of  pilgrim  boardinj-houte  keep- 
ers has  proved  tbe  bones  of  tbe  prophet  to 
hate  been  the  best  investment  the  oity  ever 
made.  Because  the  individual  philosopher 
or  saint  may  personally  eat  very  little  and 
drink  even  less,  is  that  any  solid  reason  for 
overlooking  tbe  crowds  who  will  ultimately 
make  pilgrimages  to  his  house  or  grave,  or 
for  supposing  that  they  will  set  sonotieeable 
amount  of  funds  is  circulation  tbrough  buy- 
ing railroad  tickets,  hiring  hacks  and  order- 
ing meals  and  lodgings?  Not  of  this  narrow 
mind,  tbe  mes  or  old,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that 

"Seven  Grecian  cities  tons  lit  for  Homer  dead, 
Tbroocn   wbieb  ibe  living  Homer  Defied  bis 

bread." 

For  a  long  time  has  the  B(suu>  dost  its 
best  toward  trying  to  bopreas  upon  far-see- 
ing and  energetic  men  the  neceaalty  of  more 
exertion  to  render  the  cities  asd  villages  of 
Massachusetts  so  attractive  that  Increasing 
numbers  will  ba  led  to  nettle  daws  is  them, 
asd  to  sptad  their  msaay  there.  Too  fre- 
quently a  narrow  and  ignorant  policy  ispu. 
sued  that  defeats  this  generous  end.  Always 
is  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dollar  of  i 
philosopher  is  just  aa  good  as  the  dollar  of  a 
dandy.  That  the  former  chooses  to  fool  it  away 
on  metaphysics,  while  tbe  latter  more  wiataV 
Invests  in  waiaooata.  Is  a  wholly  Irrelevant 
matter.  In  either  case,  the  money  stays  In  tha 
place-  The  sensible  man  to  develop  a  Til- 
lage and  get  rid  of  his  real  estate.  Is  tha 
roan  who  beet  knows  how  to  cater  for  a 
broad  borixon  of  human  tattaa.  And  this  ha 
can  never  compass  unless  kt  first  cultivate 
and  expand  his  own  mind.  Tha  appeal  te 
culture  has  been  baaed  oa  entirely  too  Tar 
sionary  grounds.  Would  it  not  pay  some  al 
the  sharp,  driving  men,  say  of  Nattek,  NeaaV 
ham  or  Weston,  to  spend  a  week  in  Conaetvl 
this  summer,  and  painfully  attend  a  eoaiBs 
of  lectures  on  "Kant"  by  Dr.  Harris,  or  aa 
P'sto  by  Dr.  Jonaa,  to  get  at  least  an  Ink- 
ling of  an  idea  as  to  how  singular  a  phenoaa- 
enon  himaa  nature  is,  and  what  Strang* 
and  unexpected  devices  may  be  kit  upon  by 
a  shrewd  operator,  like  Mr.  Branson  Aloott, 
for  building  up  a  town.  Tbe  oomtag  maa 
in  real  estate  wQl  hare  to  ba  a  Tory  dlffe rent 
character  from  the  one  that  sufficed  for  the) 
narrow  aad  Ignorant  past  Ha  will  need  aa 
eye  for  a  philoasper,  n  poet,  a  painter,  at 
well  aa  for  a  comb  factory  or  a  soap-boiling 
establishment  Tha  maa  who  could  hawa 
been  far-aighted  enough,  far  example,  as 
have  hunted  out  a  Hawthorns  when  buried  la 
some  obeonre  retreat,  and  to  have  agreed  as 
move  bun,  board  bin  free  a  year  or  two  and 
pnssnt  hint  with  a  comer  lot,  oa  ooodHiea 
of  settling  lust  where  ba  would  da  tbe  sasnt 
good — what  a  financial  operation  might  net 
be  have  emtually  made.  Tha  past  ia,  fcair- 
ever.  Irrevocable,  aad  tbe  only  question  that 
remains  ia  of  the  future;  whether,  now  that 
Concord,  tor  a  second  time,  hat 

•Tired  a  skat  haaru  round  the  world," 
tbe  lesson  shall  bav»  baea  taught  in  vain. 
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connrni.ONDr.NCi:  or  the  bo.iton  jookksl. 


.it,  dn'Turtdlcs   nwrnlug,  t 


ur^itr,    m«M)iui,  coniineitccd  hi-. 
i   tht-  hiWiiallrm  otitic-  J*(nil,  b\    n-tvl- 


Mr.   Alcott, 

ronverFiittoo  < 

lug  .tow  Kchnieu  and  ctnern  of  iliriifnu.in  Mythic*) 
School.  He  then  proceeded  to  irire  1m  own  idea*  on 
ronje  plt-t-fw  of  the  i\nt*pmr.  After  enniacraiing  lbs 
eitnuiiuCrtj  which  rUafwu!  Ir-  rotnooted,  he  proceeded 

of  thii  nort  of  thing  ia  fnr  more  .horoujjhly     ^  ,,C|T'C^  !**  wrtfrif^y'whWi  ii^dr-i  eite 

nocJerstood    thin  in  (hit  new-fledged  ltod. 

Greater    inducementi    will    many    a    place 


|rtf^»y 
r,  fturY  i  ■  Up**-— or  fall 
foNM*tyr3jt'o  lAhiew  scrjpti 
ed  the  bumtin  raee  (i\i*t  ibe 


Ui  ii   nr«i  rmtTfii  mi- 
ll.    In  tbis  he  ,-rfirlk 
(lOd.he-nld.fcrcst- 
nenie  of  A<lnu,\Not 


aeroae    the  water  stand  ready  to  offer  for  'nun  rvjd^rflyiai.,  t.uilnitV.  aod  •n.i^njn'.ti**'.    Tftey 

the    barial    eren    of     the    dead    body   of  '",l  of  rtrV^r hidden^ rritihWl  fhe^Vee  of  kiwir ledge, 

a     taint     or     aega     in     (beir     cemetery  ""!  %*TV*VJr*i\            iiMjIetlge  of  iph..! 

..                  ,,     ..     *   -         „                            '  end  evil. /JtWfowi-rftulpI^  were  dwfetoiMNi.  end  arier 

then     would     they     for     the      meeting    of  |llllt  m«uVi*  i-orriof  f  Jn.  efter  tbe  ii«h.    urn  tor 

a  huge   political   contention   of  eating  end  l!'i«nrt  man  ttovldyiin  .-e  ereitled  n«  to  Aduni'it  fa»ie, 

drinking  bomroers.     In  truth,  there  Ii  more  fr0nj  ,iBl"  *h0  ilr'  °^  c,0,i  hlmteif.  who  would    have 

money  in  the  dead  body.    The  highertfinen-  •;">«»«*«•  »«"«*»■  **"   «•■-  <«  hrenlh  of   life. 

.                     '            -  «  fcuw uuiii-  j,,r    Aicolt   ,|ien    ircMrTT*rt    lo    Behinen,  who  t»u<ht 

cial   iuthonty— MilU  or  Begehot'e,   nnlcn  |Ue  lhai  men  wi-  Irrt  inortul  crentud  In  the  Imiye 

memory  decciTee—  vouches  for  the  fact  that,  el  t.od  (without  a  body),  of  hi"  own  nur.hntf,  und 


e-wnce  given  to  blm  In  rrreduu.  thai  he  might  ti-e 
tiicm  rightly.  Sotihmu«t  he  freo  or  the?  would  not 
oe  IlUe  r.oil.  Man  fell,  cr  lap-t  I.  The  con«e'|iieoce 
wm,i1i:itbe»-a*  IU3|*rJ*«■,,,1  '"  the  fle«h.  wu«  civen  u 
CMrc8««.  Some  olh«-r  eouU  *1kjih  (iod  had  made  did 
not  lapue,  n«d  Mere  inede  angein  niid  arcliauzel*. 
Amour*  tbete  i<onl«,  fomo  ol  the  angel*  lo  the  hlgbt-r 
f pin  re  lapMOd  alio,  amonc  tbein  Lucifer,  wbo  Invd 
great  Influence  over  roan,  who  created  or  made  thi« 
Woild.a  laliui  world.  In  tine,  the  ioeurnallon  ttfn 
mortal  body  U  the  coa*«<|neurc  of  tin,  or  a  lup-e  iroiu 
bOaluem. 

Jleie  one  a  eked  If  a  perfectly  h^ru>onlou«  mu! 
could  lapse  line*  all  tout*  were  horn  perl  tact.  Mr. 
Akoii  *ui*wtrtd,  tbut  it  v-tu.  m  miilLerof  unoh-e  with 
ttve  t onl  chiefly;  It  tonld  choose  to  he  good  or  lm  I 
The  foul  b  born  of  the  f.odheud,  or  el*o  bow  can  tt 
le  immortal.  The  l»abe  ts  an  immortal  will;  that  In 
lib  Fidendld  heredity.  He  lit  herr,  clothed  in  a  mor- 
*.n)  l*dy  giren  to  bhn  l»y  the  liead«  of  tbe  hou>e  :mu 
nil  iili^CMOTf.  Hi*  fonl  enters  here,  hrtngiag  ennip-e-1 
of  iis'i-imer  heme,  with  lnitlurti»  u-iu  desire-.  He  ia 
a  etnnger  lotr.e  world.  Be  put-  forth  lm  power?. 
RrM  tfat*  imnolne  H  calletl  forth,  then  Hnoiher;  tbeu 
ujic  tire  HtiKr.  At  laft  he  tine*  he  eao  do  eoinetlnnu 
by  himeelf;  tluit  he  Is  Uini-etf— »n  eye,  it  per'ou  nnd 
bus  i«ower  over  other  thing-,  'then  he  Icjiiis  via-ht 
nnd  wrong.  Then  be  le*ru«  hu<  lulci^ke-.  Bv  rartou' 
jH.ges  he  reuche;  to  r  point  wheu  be  know"  he  ha*  a 
conifiencc.  Then  be  *in».  nnt  n-;t  until  he  ioewn  h 
thing  10  I*  nruog  and  wlllfullv.dfies  It.  T'niu  h*. 
renH.silutv.  When  «o  know  evu  then  we  oegiuio 
die,  for  h\  sin  came  dtrtth  bdo  the  jrorjtlj, 

lu  tbe  afiar  talk  Mr«.VcAi»  •»»£- |hc  tVisibllitr  of 
imirga  diulect.  a  form  ofexpret>sion  for  piiilo.Hiplij  in 
ihc  school  tbut  all  copld  undersuttid. 

Air.  Miidorthoutjiii  tierumeoclntnrenf  pbilotjopbie 
'nr,f  U820  raurt  noee^arllv  be  amhijuous  bt-entiM;  It  is 
implied  to  foiuetlilm  annlo^ou^  to  things  in  the  t-pirli- 
uai  world.  That  i*  tte  trouble  with  ib.co-opb.ic  Ian- 
go.iKe.  On  account  of  iln*  Hmbi^mtr  nliiic^onher.n 
iycinMHetUna  eertalm  r.%tOTetstnr*.  tJ.'er*  fia 
eece#v«ar7  flmbJKUitv  «D  all  •(udiei.  ciieuustrj  ba*  it , 
boiuny  ha*-  It,  »ud  eo  (ortb. 

TOE  EVEXINi,1  hr.sstON, 

In  fplte  of  a  drenching  rain  the  Wnvuhle  <~  iia.^cl 
aad  pretty  well  flliea  in  tbe  evening  to  bear  Mr,  H*r. 
ris  apon  the  phllouophv  of  Aii-totle.  iMuto  w«  J 
)e;ir>  old  when  Arlt-totle,  a  ynuth  of  17,  cau:e  lo  .111 
acbcni.  He  eoon  leitrued  nil  fcl*  master  couhi  ttach, 
and  inTcnted  now  inethoib  of  bin  own.  1'Uto  htii 
left  out  .Nuiuremhu  teacbtntr*  or  ahowed  a  c 
tentpt  tor  It-  tonne.  ArJMotle  L-  the  author  olV^.c 
great  science o(  Nntnre.  lie  clashed  »Ubtin=<>Jd 
mapped  out  Nature  and  gave  technical  na  me*  lo  ■  tier 
pan*,  naiuei  whKb  have  survived  to  Una  ilty.  •  '- 
the  diacortrer  of  ill  tlie  *cl*-nce-t  and  hi-  »y,t' 
1  '«u  JpUjwed    for   two   tbuBhand  venr-.     Ar 


* 
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Ari!fotle 
lual  nnd  nciio&Ld  numortul 

finole: 
enf  .st.i^ir.t  )•■  the  thi<d  iwiih  Snciate-  ni.'l 
ria^'jfin  the  cbiltMopblc  triunivlmte  01  the  aucieut 
world.  Hb  philOMpphy  ii.Te»tl,iaiei>  tbe  po^ihiili  ie»  til 
natinal  j.nd  "uirituai  exi-ieace-.ajid  r.TLe^  ho  tit  feu 
t"fT  of  them,  with  0  view  to  reacbtugan  eih^n-tlre 
BinteineiitcT  definition  of  Die  ideal  totalitv  ol  caeli 
fxleu-m-e,  or  tctality  ol  i-xl-t*nrt-.  Thiu  h<:  utap^  out 
th*>  pains  of  tbc  KV«rnl  particular  ncjence*  and  de- 
fines their  "everal  principle*. 

(•-)  His  logical  treaties  are  united  :n  the  iirtraiiou, 
widcb  t1liCit*ws  -initle  lerui-,  judsineni-,  pvIIo^isiu- 
ti'id  their  appiicnt ion  10  the  pnu.th.4l  utc  of  the  iu- 
teljert. 

ft.i  Hts  ethical  lre.nl i-e§  InOndean  etluin-tlre  di*- 
c;i*iod  ot  montin,  poHllf*  nnd  economic*,  or«oci.il 
tcience,  in  which  bu  I*  more  carffal  than  Plato  not 
teenntonjd  tbe  province  ot  the  fttaie  with  that  wf  tbe 
ictiiiv  orelvllaociety. 

Oc.)  He  gives  in  b>  *•  Poetlce "  the  fundaaientil 
Idea*  which  are  accepted  to-day  in  :r-Mbeilr.l  ocience; 
to  lliih  department  belong*,  alvo,  hit  Ithet  jrtc. 

(J.)  Bu  work  on  jnivaic- b<  a  aort  of  rational  ct»- 
iuq,o«t;  bt- woiks  tKCoeio,  De  (ienetatione  et  t'or- 
ruftioiine,  on  metcorologr,  ou  tbe  hWorv  ol  antinnh 
au  flrmih  sUeAnlraU]  r«cb  make  u\  epoch  iu  the  hla- 
toi    of  fclenoe. 

,  .;  His  work  on  aletephvrlcs  U  -  aorl  of  hWlurv  of 
[diL  f«opn>  aodtbeolofTcoiubtned. 

1  ie*e  writtars  fonued  toe  a«rred  ncripture<t  or 
t  Q  mn  thought  for  well  utgh  two  tbouwod  yeaw,  nnd 
t  ill  r  influence  it  m»t  now  greatlv  on  tbe  IncrvM.-^  iu 
*,*  many.  Throufb  Aqubtae  they  are  immorabW 
t,n  1  in  Cb.'f4liu  tteology.  Tbe  mod  important 
1  r[  clnlMln  wbieb  he  bfll  realized  the  general  bitdght 
uiea  («.)  Tbe  neceatvaiv  ealrtence  or  eacb  Maa  In  it* 
T.aitya*  »a  IndWiduki,  being  either  a  t-retem  of  tn- 
•  -ra-pendontthingaorebe  tbeaoul  of  un  organixed, 
J  |k  being.  PutMtance  is  tbereiore  uot  an  abMr*c- 
1  k  It  la  concrete  end  is-dlrldoal;  it  ia  tbe  ualou  of 
t  |cr  and  form  (Ideal  totality  ■:  Itcau  powos  rrao 
1  KHiueliiT  oi.It  beenn«e  It  conUini  the  toUl  of 
i  n  .*? !  .  BfB«w»  tdeDtical  nnJer  oil  change* 
fall  within  It.  (6.)  The  doctrine  o(  ririt  aud  aecond 
a  VSXh  *F  of  ^^-^cfialirJng  entitle*,  tbe  flr*t 
►  germinal  or  rnaimeoUry  ahapea,  and  the  Utter 
tUeooeobiasitt  kctnailty.    On  tbu  di<trJnet1oa.  If 

n:i»ed  tbe  doctrine  <i  •!>•  immoruuiyof  lean,  (r.)  Tbe 
diitlnction  ahkb  inakt?  tMcMaet  and  wlU  po«dhtj, 
and  the  activities  ot  *rv*c,  uiamory,  pimnii-v,  dlscn*- 
rive  thought,  and  tbe  ap|>e'tte«  1*  H)  Important  that 
ell  ChnMcndom,  with  tbe  avtaiftaaee  of  Mnbaoiuednrv 
Irtn,  devotfd  the  ben  pan  of  two  centuriee  to  gettlog 
an  inalcbt  into  it. 

Tt«  great  Arabian  commentator.*,  Anccima  nnd 
A rciTo***,  followed  Alexander  of  Aphrodl*u«  in  hi* 
interrretatioD  of  the  Dcanimu  nnd  lltulied  lioiuon  ill- 
i\  10  tueworia-roul  abicb  should  fln.i  lit  p-.irtlcutar 
oxutenee  iu  todlYtduil  men,  capable.  It  N  tme.  of  c <\j. 
oixlna:  unlrertal  idea*  throrjgU  participation  in  their 
seneml  Intelllgenoe.  but  who  could  not  -nr.i.c  as  in- 
(i  1  vidiin if  the  cieath  of  tbe  botlv,  ina*ttucb  a>  the  fac- 
uitlci  of  perception,  memoir,  apnet lie  and  reflection 
are  corporeal.  Cbrlrtlan  thotlgllt  wa«  arootw-.l  and  It 
gianplou  recolutely  tbe  question  whether  nnj  oarticu 
lurludJTkioai  can  he  immortal,  that  i«,  whether  the 
Individual  can  1>e  nulrersal  aurl  partlonlnr  Rt  ibe  tame 
lime. 

Of  tbe*e  Aqalnaa  10  tbe  preatcit,  and  throiiffb  hln 
Chrhrtian  theology  gained  a  coo-t-tent,  ijtteQtatlc 
form.  Aristotle  wa*  thorongbly  studied  nnd  etch  |ryr- 
tionof  lit*  syi-iemexpblrK-a  in  tbe  light  of  the  abole, 
be  arcordinglr  iH-fime  the  t'lrai  nllli.r  of  the  Church 
and  waa  coniuurcd  10  John  tbc  Bnptlit,  being  "  i>r» 
enraor  CUrtktl  lu  ootarjllboa." 

Puilng  Ute  lecture  Mr.  Harrl*  endeavored  to  inl't- 
ate  the  ecbool  Into  tome  of  tbe  mysterie>i  of  putlo 
■onhlc  technique  a-  fuund  In  Arl*toile.  Thi*  fur. 
nbh*d  a  key  to  aorne  of  tbe  language  on  which  uianv 
olthU  nieokfr'*  noble  thoogbu  were  dl-tguh-ed.    if, 


at  Mr.  Snider  Mild  tbis  morniug,  there  is  need  of 
u-inj  tccunlrai  tenr*  In  phlloiopbyas  Inolber  nuolrt 
(geometry,  for  ln»-tonce,  even  beyond  tbe  aaMf* 
UrWzef,  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  dictbmary  of  plulo- 
fopbic  nooaenclfture  for  tlie  uee  of  renortera  and 
othei  common  people  who  me  not  student*  in  palio*o- 
phy.  The  tr?hni>/ue  f*?m*  to  be  the  keystone  which 
liol'juthe  whole  nruciure  of  the  language  of  philosophy 
together.  But  w:.v  doe*  >ourrcporter  inrent  §o  uuny 
exenfe*  for  oot  umltr>tanding  fnlly  tlie»e  ab»t»ru>e 
ti>mkcih?  I*  it  any  won<ler  that  hi*  attention  L*  dt- 
tiacted;  that  be  sotnetiuie-t  io*e<  lelf-conar-tunaoebt, 
an<i  gora  wool  gatherlrg,  when  he  knowd  that  tbe  bint 
of  dlvire  1'lato  hlroFiOf  i-  over  id*  head;  and  that  Tho- 
re.iu's  conteuiplative  face  U  bend'ng  toward  htui  from 
ln«  luidnllion  nkencs*,  as  if  tri  iii|;  to  ac*  what  Grange 
fii'iwih  of  fHiina,  flower  or  ftnifj'*  liad  come  lo  dbturb 
ihc  quiet  cf  111*  beloved  Concord :' 

And  liii.  wandenns  cie  h.-c*  tlirough  the  open  win* 
dnwe.tr  the  tl.llPMc  (In  pel  "All  Arcade  framwl  lu," 
iinillie  fee,*  the  fleMe  brexze  blow  over  Uim.tresb 
fioui  H.H.MiiorneV  uod  from  Wnrrinjton'«  gravel 
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PHILOSOPHERS  AT  SCHOOL. 

At  the  beautiful  town  of  Concord,  Mass., 
a  few  magnates  of  tbe  world  ol  thought  have 
Immersed  ttaeraj-lres  In  comparative  solitude 
for  the  enjoymvuifl  ft  a  »e«asou  ofrecreatlon. 
They  are  men  aniWovnen  for  whom  tbe  world 
is  not  good  enough  In  Its  everyrday  dress,  and 
for  wbose  superior  natures  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, nave  so  ebarm.  Their  work  In  tbe 
world  Is .ubt-of  the*ordlDary  kltrd^hd  their 
lofty  naRlra^JjaTe  'aV~(f  predetioa  wtta*ver 
of  comman  unlntcllectual  play.  To  them, 
bunting,  fishing,  and  dancing  are  harmless 
abominations,  to  be  tolerated  only  because 
philosophers  hare  not  yet  accurately  formu- 
lated the  subjective  side  of  being.  In  that 
Massachusetts  Tillage,  where  the  embattled 
farmer*  once  fired  the  shot  beard  round  the 
world,  a  company  of  philosophers  are  spend- 
ing tba  summer  In  teaching  each  other  philos- 
ophy. It  Is  holy  ground  for  sucb  aa  they,  for 
there  lire*  the  groat  E.  W.  Emerson,  wboae 
greatness  Is  a  complete  mystery  to  so  many 
wbo  cheerfully  subscribe  to  It.  Emerson  has 
been  yery  little  read,  and  Tery  Imperfectly 
understood,  yet  no  one  dares  to  question  bis 
title  to  the  high  position  which  be  occupies. 
How  he  obtained  li  few  people  know, but  that 
be  secured  It  Justly  everybody  take*  for 
granted. 

'n  the  shadow  of  his  greet  name  the  em- 
bi  tied  phllosopneis  will  fire  pellets  of  tbe 
bi  'n  during  tbe  heated  term,  but  that  any 
of  their  Intellectual  shots  ahould  be  beard  far 
from  tbe  practicing  ground  Is  extremely  prob- 
lematical. In  this  respect  tbe  agricultural 
marksmen  of  tbe  revolution  will  probably  re- 
tain the  advantage  which  they  bare  so  long 
held  over  the  philosophers,  Revolutions  in 
tbo  world  of  thought  are  not  aa  ImpreaslTa  aa 
those  In  the  world  of  action.  A  bullet  find 
at  a  red-coated  "embodiment  of  oppression 
creates  a  profounder  Impression  than  a  men- 
tal projectile  hurlad  at  phlloaophlo  error, 
Tbe  world  la  still  so  childish  that  it  most 
needs  observe  the  concrete,  rather  than  study 
tba  abstract.  The  philoeopher*  aaeembled  at 
Concord  play  at  school-teaching,  some  one  of 
them  assuming  tha  part  of  teacher  for  tba 
nonce,  while  the  reat  act  aa  pupils.  They  are 
a  Tery  modest  set  of  men,  each  of  tham  stout- 
ly aaseveratlng  that  nothing  but  bis  ignorance 
has  led  him  to  tba  summer  school,  and  that 
hi*  sole  purpose  Is  to  learn.  Ne vertbelets,  it 
Is  noticeable  that  all  are  anxious  to  teach ,  aad 
It  Is  not  Improbable  that  an  outside  corrobor- 
ation of  tbelr  selt-annouocod  Ignormnea 
would  evoke  a  display  of  phllosophle  Indigna- 
tion. 

There  waa  a  time  when  a  gathering  of  phi- 
losopher* In  a  quiet  summer  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  rubbing  tbelr  Intellects  together, 
would  have  been  tbe  notable  event  of  tbe  pe- 
riod. There  were  seven  sucb  character*  onoe 
who  created  a  sensation  which  has  not  died 
away  in  2,900  yean,  by  simply  staying  at  boma 
and  guessing  at  couundruma;  and  wa  may 
well  Imagine  what  would  have  been  the  eon- 
sequences  bad  they  assembled  in  convention, 
and  spent  a  wbola  summer  In  devising  collec- 
tive answen.  Such  a  gathering  would  bare 
formed  ac  era  In  Grecian  chronology,  and 
would  bave  dnwn  forth  eplee  before  which 
tbe  glories  of  the   Iliad  and  Odyesey  would 
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have  been  forever  dimmed.  Ai  it  was,  tbelr 
fame  rapidly  overtopped  that  of  any  '  'embat- 
tled" penon  of  tbclr  time,  and  they  have 
come  down  to  ui  a*  second  beit  only  to  the 
mythical  heroes  and  demi-goda  whom  their 
unphiloaopbtcal  cotemporjrlei  worshiped. 
Since  the  days  of  the  seven  wise  men  philoso- 
phy has  been  steadily  going  ont  of  faahlon. 
It  degenerated  Into  sophistry;  that  la  to  lay, 
the  philosophers  taught  only  those  things 
wblrb  people  wanted  to  learn,  and  thus  be- 
came sophists-  It  has  always  been  a  ?reat  re- 
proach to  philosophy  that  at  the  most  active 
period  of  Grecian  national  life  there  was  not  a 
man  in  all  Greece  qunlifled  to  teach  the  many 
things  which  were  never  worth  learning. 

It  waa  the  chief  mission  of  Socrates  to  re- 
form this  state  of  things  and  restore  philoso- 
phy to  its  original  purity;  but  his  countrymen 
fsiled  to  appreciate  him.  His  wisdom  wis 
nonsense  to  them,  and,  if  he  Is  correctly  re- 
ported, they  were  not  far  wrong  In  their  Judg- 
ment in  many  Instances.  After  him  there 
were  other  philosophers,  but  they  all  had* 
hard  time  of  It.  They  were  the  mere  play- 
things of  political  potentates,  until  Christian- 
ity and  Northern  barbarism  combined 
brought  philosophy  to  a  stand-still.  There 
was  then  a  long  period  of  quarreling  over  the 
works  of  the  old  philosophers,  which  nobody 
understood,  but  these  quarrels  attracted  no 
eotemporary  notice.  Philosophy  was  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  lost  arts,  until  at  length 
those  same  Northern  barbarians  who  had  de- 
stroyed It  effected  Its  rediscovery.  Philoso- 
phers soon  began  to  appear  in  plenty,  but  the 
world  had  lost  Its  taste  for  their  wares. 
There  was  an  Immense  amount  of  powerful 
thinking  done  during  the  laat  century  and 
the  first  part  of  the  present,  but  nothing  came 
of  It.  A  great  number  of  large  books  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  were  written,  and  aa  mod- 
els of  close  reasoning  they  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. If  their  premises  were  correct  their 
conclusions  were  unsnswerable;  hut  the  great 
misfortune  was  thst  no  sooner  bad  a  philoso- 
pher fairly  launched  bis  system  than  some 
one  would  show  that  his  premises  were  false, 
and  thus  demolish  the  work  of  bis  life.  AU 
the  modern  philosophers  have  been  served  In 
this  way  In  their  turn,  and  the  writing  of 
large  books  is  no  longer  Indulged  In  by  them. 
Herbert  Spencer  Is  building  up  a  system  which 
he  will  live  to  see  pulled  down;  hut  save  this, 
nothing  extensive  has  been  attempted  during 
the  last  half  of  tho 'present  century.  The 
philosophers  have  returned  to  the  eld  practice 
of  giving  short  and  sententious  answers  to 
conundrums  propounded  by  each  other.  In 
the  summer  school  at  Concord  some  tough 
questions  will  be  grappled  with,  but  the  world 
will  pay  little  heed  to  their  discussion.  Phi- 
losophy, which  once  held  Use  world  captive, 
baa  now  become  a  mere  pastime  of  a  few,  and 
yet  the  world  has  progressed.  It  would  be  aa 
Improving  diversion  for  the  teacher-pupils  at 
Concord  to  explain  how  It  happens  that  the 
world,  as  It  progresses,  puts  aside  its  tor 
sailed  advanced  thinkers. 


"Philosopliere  at  School." 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Olobe-Dcmoeral: 

ST.  Louis,  Auiruit  1,  t*80. —  To  a  thoughtful 
mind  tlxire  is  no  moio  luientstltiflr  study  shun 
Unit  ol  coH!i>iir»ii»«  philology,  not  the  lnnst 
hi'cuusu  lb  In  the  ki.-y  to  tho  inucn  rioeppr  study 
—flint  fit  c<-mp«rn<lv*)  icllirlonc— utid  It  Isrni 
uuUoul.N'd  tue>  that  then-  l.-t  a  m-noml  tendency 
to  n. quire  m  ]c;i»l  » hclher  tiiur*  mity  not  be 
Mine  irroumls  (or  seeking  a  new  (tilth  >%'bos« 
pi'lilClnlfjS  will  he  the  foundation  of  a  coinpro- 
liSn.iYe  itud  "uiilvcis:il  rt-litrion;"  liem-e  ttuy 
serious  thlnltluu  tvltirh  bearsalmlj-  reverential 
!.|tlm  shou  d  L-oiuuitind  our  respectful  consltl- 
erutlon. 

Since  the  editorial  article  of  last  wcok  on 
•Tinlo-oplK-r.  m  School"  scorns  unjust  in  Its 
tono  to  ono  who  hits  recently  been  ut  the  Con. 
cord  School,  will  yna  ho  kind  enough  to 
(ireitelil  this  quotation.  wMcli  fully  flxpreenea 
my  own  fceliuir  und  i.  erpled  verhutiiu  from 
tie  Boaton  TYitr./Ar,  \»hich  furnishes  a  short* 
hand  reporter  und  publl.h' n  dully  an  outline  of 
thi'  ledum*: 

"llut  i  he  most  notable  tiling  about  the  pro, 
ent  ses-lon  til  the  school  of  I'Mln-ophy  Is  its 
aspeet  In  t-flCl'Once  to  n-IMous  thought.  If  any 
person  hit*  itouc  to  the  school  cxpoi-clou;  athe. 
istlu  iciicuinu  or  skepticism,  such  persons  Imve 
so  lar  been  d!-mprointed.  A  studious,  innrktHl 
absence  of  any  ass.iult  upon  cherished  religious 
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f<;t>lil)j£>.  ii ml  belief  cbarnetuiizea  tiio  bilious. 
It  la.  indeed,  u  f-ict  in u til  r<Mi.n;  W'<l,una  a  mat' 
t^rof  great  •urni  i«e  in  liitny.  tli.it  ther**  Is  to 
much  icl.i-.oi.a  niu  CiilUUllil  tone  about  the 
Philosophy  s-tilsuol.  Tin-  moa  staunch  ami  or-. 
thodox  belief  in  revolution,  In  the  Deity,  In 
miraclca  und  the  supernatural,  hcie  lound 
iinichui  thu  KtiuiiRcbt  mid  lnokt  ])iononnc«d 
Ciiiisiun  leac-binic  In  many  <>i  the  lecture*!". 
1S«i  thenli>yf;iti,noiimtt*'r  how  <:c**p)y-icoted  hii 
laith,  i-ouiil  have,  voiced  the  thilitlitn's  faith 
runic  emphatically  ihau  h.<3  Leon  dune  repeat- 
edly by  tno  V*nn  hiiiMu.f,  Mr.  Alcott  and 
others.  Vi  hllo  ;»il  arc  welcome,  either  aa  list- 
eners or  speakers,  und  while  no  rtUcrimlua* 
tlons  or  coinpnrisons  are  made,  whfle  the  re- 
liever, ilm  do  abler,  the  neutral,  the  roliytous 
m.dtl.-c  lion ■  i clliflouw  n-o  wcuoinu  to  a  swat 
ami  voice,  >otit  is  u  matter  of  aurptlaed  oh- 
vC.'vution  tliiit  the  tone  o(  the  sciiotd  is  to  fur 
ono  ho  largely  of  .ellictous  feeling— of  bellci. 
This  is  ihr  csi-iiMrti  f.  atnt'6  that  fc*  command- 
ing attention.  Wo  think  It  will  ntlract  more' 
unci  innro  attention,  until  the  solution  comes 
to  the  question:  "Wtiut  U  the  true  sphere  of 
traiiK-uiiueniaiitiii?"  at.  E.  W. 
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Iu  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  the 
philosophers  at  Cunc->:\  we  hope  t*  nee  tiiem  ba«y 
with  a  subject  wiiWii  !im  a  very  e.-e.it  deni  to  Co 
with  the  baDuibt-sa  uf  LU  liim.au  race,  and  W  th* 
lgnornnce  of  which  has  been  attributed  a  large 
proportlou  of  whatevei*  ills  t>eset  the  people  of 
■NeTv-Enclond  4n  particular.  A  .rcry  Interes'-ftij 
nnd  Ins-truetive  defl.'»t'*  mlaht  follow  tnerjne^tloo 
as  to  the  why  and  rrherefoir  of  the  coukiufL"  In  tb» 
Xew-Enjriand  Staff',  outside  of  one  or  two  tr.'eat 
cltlcB,  belne  so  awfully  and  wonderfully  bad.  This 
Is  a  topic  not  in  nny  w'=o  thove  the  intellect  even 
of  the-Oincord  sntas.  PapiJ^.  rlatK  lo  classical  lore, 
mljrhf\h\  rtad  09  fookAy,  andyyeSJmi  modern. 
And  llpti«imi^ht  W  thr^sirn^jsrf  tthe  inexplicable 
pupremHrKstf  *^oV  FrcncIT  in  th^  culinary  art. 
Pie  in  ill  co.mtrieX-its  early  hi-;tory;  piecrust 
and  thevjrastrlc  J*su>r:  pork  and  neans^ — causes 
of  its  Reueinl  a'ceptance  in  Xew-England— all 
these  are  points  of  peDcra.  interest.  Anything 
which  ferres  to  awaken  ;he  miud  of  tae  Xew- 
Enjrland  country  hotcl-kce,  *r  to  a  senw  of  tbe 
hideous  F^strouomic  deficiencies  of  his  hou^e 
would  earn  the  jrratlrudc  of  thousand*  to- 
ward the  Concord  Kirrtit'P,  many  of  whom 
are  probably  puffenr.^  themse!re.->  at  this 
present  time  from  their  countrywomen'* 
lack  of  culinary  fkili.  which,  by  Indudne  dvspepslti 
and  prerentiup  nutrition,  !s  dircinishiD^  their  men 
tal  and  phy-lcal  forces.  When  a  few  years  ajro.  a 
dlstlDffulshed  nns<lan  natura'ist  went  for  a  few 
weeks  to  study  at  Harvard  Collepe,  he  told  a  friend, 
on  bis  return  to  New- York,  that  he  positively  had 
to  ro  into  Boston  whenever  be  wanted  a  meal,  fo: 
such  a  thin*  as  even  a  second-rate  restaurant  was 
not  tobe  found  In  C-'.mV-r^ze.  &  city  of  E-8.00C'  In- 
habitant.: This  is  strictly  trae.  Let  the  Concord 
sae*-!<t.et  themselves  to  the  task  of  remorlnjr  tbif 
reproach  from  Yankec:and.  and  the  wh^le  country 
will  readily  admit  that  their  nieetinz*  hare  uot 
been  in  vain. 


Bos,    Traveller 
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Tlie  Famous  OI«l  Place—  The Seiuisl 
T^^        ol  l*liiloNupi'.v»/ 

SOCIAL  EVKXTS,  l^Ji^..   IV1'<'. 


i  Been  so  lm.K   faihcti   tlno 
-liny,  Oie  woild, — ami  it  is  s 


Coucord  has  Been  so  lm>K  faihcti  tlitoiighout 
Un*i.*onntr,v,— nny,  ilie  Jm-ld.— ami  it  is  so  well 
known  hereahouls,  that  a  full  iteseriptinn  of  tlie 
place  hardly  need  he  laid  before  the  roaitoii  of 
the  TivveNrf,  Mo-oovcr,  the  very  nuraetive 
"toiuord  Umd«Book"  of  Mr.  lien.  B.  Uartlclt, 
recently  published,  furnishes  a  record  of  the 
ceU-btnted  place,  and  no  incentive  to  more  ap- 
preciation of  its  pluries. 

In  a  *  cries  of  aevi-ral  uaperait  is  here  designed 
to  frivt  home  few  jrleauinjis  of  observation, 
largely  iu  nmuectlou  with  tbe  nouhle  gatborlng 
t>i  the  "pliilosophen."  now  assembled  in  tbe 
sacred  pre  "nets  if  Vmentni,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne and  fi'iiMtt. 

»a*tt  rm  PLACE. 

Bare      •     ilf* '.  d    be   found  where  one 

would  is  !■'  allied  so  remarkably  and 

gratef  .  aa  in  ■  3rd.  It  would  bo  hard  to 
point  *.  where^  t.*ere  ia  any  coming  short  of 
the  ctucoptioni*  attaching  naturally  to  a  great 
classic,  philosonhir,  poetic  and  literary  place. 

Tb»»  "ovelin^sa  of.  tho  scene-y  in  which  ('on- 
cord  abounds  would  have  seemed  of  itself  to 
have  almost  hecessltated  tlie  inspirations  flow- 
ing world-wide  from  this  scat.  The  beauties  of 
Nature  here  seem  imbued  with  a  sacred ness  of 
quiet  and  elevation  that  constantly  soothe  and 
iuspirc  tbe  visitor  (and,  let  us  hope,  tbe  resi- 
dent*. 

Bm.not  dwelling  upon  this  natural  beauty 
(one  of  the  greatest  things  of  Concord's  fflnry  an 
celebrated  in  song  nui  prose),  a  word  must  be 
said  about  Concord's 


EES1DENCES   AND   STREETS. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  town  containing  so 
many  attractive,  pleasant  dwellings,  as  Concord 
shows.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses; 
most  all  are  neat  aud  tasty. 

There  is  scarcely  a  poor,  mean  looking  home 
in  the  place.  In  trout  of  the  dwellings  beautiful, 
carefully-kept  lawns  abound,  aud  many  plants 
and  flowers.  The  streets— several  of  them— are 
bewitching  with  luxuriant  shade  and  beautiful 
vlst.is,  Iu  line,  mcchauically,  as  well  as  natural- 
ly, Concord  wears  a  refined  and  literary  aspect; 
and  this  fact  is  constantly  presented  to  the 
pcdestri.m  or  (he  rider  through  lite  town. 

THE  CONCORD  PULL1C    LlUItAllY 

Is  an  honor  nven  lo  Concord.  Tbe  building  is  a 
brick  structure)  beautiful  aDd  unique.  It  has 
two  pretty  triangular  porks  in  front  of  it,  add- 
ing much  to  the  effect. 

The  library  building  is  a  handsome  gift  10 
Concord  from  Mr.  William  Muuroe,  aConcordian 
now  deceased.  Its  cost  was  about  STo.OOo,  and 
tbe  building  was  erecied  In  IKT-'I.  The  library 
miml>ers  some  13,000  volumes,  and  is  open  daily. 
A  number  of  valuable  adornments  are  flcen 
witbln  1  he  library  building:  statuary  busts  of 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne  and  others;  a  large  life-size 
portrait  of  Etncrcou,  by  Stuart,  a  Scotch  artist. 
This  portrait  was  painted  some  thirty  years  ago. 
There  arc  also  to  be  seen  various  valuable  Kcvo 
lutiouary  relics. 

THE   THILOSOrHY   SCHOOL. 

Many  Items  about  the  Concoid  "Summer 
School  of  Philosophy"  being  currenlly  presen- 
ted iu  the  JYorr./r.  there  is  le.«s  need  to  chroni- 
cle here  tbe  course  of  tbe  school.  But  it  fur- 
nishes many  topics,  of  which  a  few  arc  here 
noted: 

Tlie  School  of  Philosophy  opened  on  Monday, 
•Inly  I2tb,  aud  is  now  entering  upon  its  fourth 
week.    It  will  udjuurn  Saturday,  Aug.  14th. 

The  sessions  are  daily  at  9  A.  M..  and  7%  P.M. 
The  limit  of  the  morning  session  is  1 1  \(2.  and  the 
evening  limit  is  !*^.  Occasionally  the  sessiuus 
close  a  little  earlier. 

A  regular  daily  rule,  and  an  important  and 
lively  feature,  is  the  conversation  or  debate, 
which  is  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

The  conversation  is  generally  led  off  by  Mr. 
Alcott,  and  varies  in  length,  accord iug  to  the 
time  occupied  by  the  lecturer.  Tha  conversa- 
tion often  lasts  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  ladies  at  first  participated  laigely  in 
the  discussion1-,  but  of  late  they  have  been  re- 
served. 

MR.    EMERSON 

is  not  permitted  by  his  health  to  attend  the 
school  r  mlarly.  He  frequently  is  present,  as 
a  listen,  inly,  in  the  evenings,  seldom  in  the 
luoruitis.  A  bust  of  Emer-on  was  a  few  days 
ago  pre  suited  to  the  School  of  Philosophy,  by 
hrcoch  the  artist,  of  Concord.  Mr.  French  has 
prod  no -d  a  remnrkably  good  representation  of 
the  ren  wned  subject.  The  cast  occupies  a  place 
over  the  large  chair  occupied  by  Mr.  Emer.-oii, 
at  the  right  side  of  the  platform. 

MXIAL   EVENTS. 

After  the  mental  tension  necessitated  by  daily 
attendance  at  the  lectures  ai.d  atteudant  di- 
t;ussions,  Jess  vigor  for  social  activity  is  felt 
than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Various  re- 
creations, however,  are  enjoyed  by  the  visitors 
and  members  of  the  school.  Walks  and  drive/ 
in  parties  and  alone  arc  indulged  in.  During 
ir.;pasi  week  or  so,  various  gatherings,  intel- 
lectual ;.nd  social,  have  occurred. 

On  .lu'y  24,  a  very  pleasant  reception  was  held 
at  Mr.  Edward  Hoar's.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  ladies  aud  gentlemen.  The  subject 
discussed  was  Architecture,  participated  in  by 
Ki'v.  Dr.  Kidney,  I'rol.  Harris,  Mr.  Alcoit  and 
others. 

Another  very  interesting  'occasion  was  the  re- 
ception at  Mr.  F.  W.  Holland's,  a  few  evenings 
since.  About  sixty  persons  were  present  to  hear 
an  essay  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Cambridge, 
on  "A  New  Estimate  of  Thoreau."'  The  essay 
is  soon  to  be  publiibed  In  the  Pouu  Monthly, 
Philadelphia. 

The  eveulog  spoken  of  was  an  exceedingly 

feasant  one,  and  the  essay  was  much  enjoyed. 
t  was  a  thoughtful  paper.  A  very  luterestlng 
conversation  followed  tbe  e*say.  Some  new 
reminiscence,  of  Thoreau  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Alcoit  and  Sanborn  and  others. 
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8.  KIDNEY 
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of  J the    Beautiful 


Sit  Of  i  *ue. 


The  Rev.  Trof.  J.  Steinforlh  Kldnev,  n.  D.,of 
FririiKiulf.  Minn.,  delivered  tbe  lectHie  l;ut  even ,l$ 
at  the  Concord  School  of  Hi-WooLy—  bh  third  lec- 
ture on  tbe  "Philosophy  of  tlie  ItcauthTal  and  the 
Sublime." 

Dr.  Kidney  I-  an  Kpt-copal  clcrgymiu  of  acknowl. 
clgwl  oMIHy.  and  In  Profc^oT  of  Dhflult;  iu  tbe 
Epbeopol  "Scuhurv  DlvlultV  Scliool,"  Kjrih:\ult, 
Minn.  Hcgmdnuted  from  Cnlon  Colteje  in  1833, 
and  from  the  New  York  Episcopal  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  iu  twi. 

The  Doctor  ha*  l»eeu  Profcvorat  Farihn>nlt  fur  nine 
veer*  pari.  Helm-  tn-cn  twice  a  deputy  from  Mlj- 
ne-oiA  to  tlie  Kp.MVOp.il  tiener ul    Cuuviitlon   of  the 


I'.S.;  aud  he  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  ItcLitiou  of 
Social  Science  to  ChrWiaD  BtbicV  for  the  Biiixco- 
pal  Church  Congre-P,  which  met  \*<t  Octuher  at 
Albnny. 

The  Church  t'<>ngre»-  i-  now  an  Important  volun- 
tary uistituttun,  wlel'h'ng  much  iufluence  in  the  Epix- 
copal  Church  and  outolde,  and  emliracow  much  of 
the  chief  talent  in  this  church. 

The  lecture*  dell?ered  by  Dr.  Kidney  this  year  at 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  are  to  be  liutieU 
in  the  early  fall  by  Mew*,  ti.  l\  I'lUium'*  Son-,  X. 
Y..  iualiookof  •jouie'.'onpp.  The  title  will  be:  "The 
Beautiful  Mud  the  Sublime:  An  Analy^U  ot  tbe-w 
Emotions,  and  a  IMcrutinatiuii  of  the  Obj^tivltv 
of  Heoufy." 

Tlie  origin  of  the-c  lec!ore«  and  the  book  t«  luter- 
f-titu;.  Some  ,'J0  yeiir-  030,  Dr.  Kidney — then  s  young 
man— engaged  in  u  convervHliuiion  ttio*<ubJ»-i  of  the 
J;ci;iitlfiil,  in  tlie  °tidv  of  Itev.  L.  1-  N'ohte.  it  Ctlt- 
kill.  N.  Y.  Tliere  were  present  the  artinl  TJiumn 
Cole,  Prof.  Caleb  S.  Henry,  Itev.  Mr.  Nuble  and 
young  Kidney. 

Mr.  Kidney  room  after  wrote  u  trcaif*eon  tlieHena- 
lifu),  1. ut,  before  It  wa*  prlntc«l,  be  recalled  It  for 
lurtherxtudv. 

Thc^ulijertistonetowhHi  h  ha- dc\  .ted  much 
tlmm-lit  for  year',  until  ri>ulling  In  the  fortheominc 
publivntlnii  o!  the  *tl>ovi-  l>ook.  The  wotk  wilidoubt- 
le->  receive  much  .attention  l*oui  tliose  appreciating 
■qicli  ftudfefl. 

I>r.  Kidiit-y  lias  In  miml  ttie  publication  of  otLer 
philo^oi'hicukand  theolotilcal  Work'. 

HIV.   Ml.    KII>NLV*«  LECJt'Hn. 

The  lecturer  treated  lir>t  ihe  Vidcmil  unlver<>e.  It 
i>  worthy,  lie  wild,  iu  the  e*tiuuttion  ot  the  great 
philosopher,  to  be  set  in  the  Kame  rank,  a-  object  of 
I'onteiuplatioii,  with  tlie  moral  law,— the  one  a*  iu- 
duclng  tlie  uttcrmo-t  of  admiral  ion,  the  other,  of 
reverence. 

Can  we  consider  *t  rightlv  except  in  relation  to 
th:it  M;nne  moral  law,  ot  which  it  in  perhap*  tlie 
.-vi'd'ol'.'  Not  udefpately.  tudeed,  yet  not  untruly, 
from  our  ftfllldpotiil  of  tlie  pbynical  and  tlie  Intel- 
lect tin),  for  it  ha-  JJeauly  of  both  kln<l»,  «ml  Snbliio- 
itv  of  Iw.tli  kind-,  end  Ihm  wiil  furid«h  a  tranaition- 
nfop  to  the  consideration  of  the  Intellectual  Sal> 
liine. 

Tliere  i*  not  niuch  mere  phv-icul  lieantv  in  the 
FtcUar  exrsiife.  In-  color,  when  it  liiu  li,  ts  esrthh, 
und  variei*  with  our  nluio-nhero.  Twinkling  light* 
iil-ore  u-,  an  twiuklin^  lij;lits  on  the  eirth,  only  ac- 
tjufre  l»eauiy  from  form  and  arrangement,  from  line* 
of  grace  or  urtju-ted  itYiumetrT.  .Such  line*  may  lie 
found  iu  the  natural  eky,  and  Foiue  arrangements 
wbicti  have  a  aoeunny  completenefl.*  and  oouie  -ug- 
gesiion^. 

The  (-.•nctelkition-  urc  crote-'pie,  rather  th^o  l>eaa- 
tiful,  und  rcquiru  'lie  iniinj  up  of  the  uio-t  arbitrary 
fancy. 

Itehcld  by  the  naked  eve.  the  mid  ha-  no  beauty  of 
color;  but  hOiuu  -tnr-,  -ecu  through  a  telescope,  a t« 
lovely  in  color;  and  Saturn  is  beautiful,  from  it*  ayit- 
tcm  of  curve-. 

The  titeon  tliu- lithell,  acMc  from  the  tuiggc-ti  ro- 
ne:-- of  its  cniter-  and  mountain  raiiftc-,  ha.-  manv 
cleaiMit-  ol  tn-autv  iu  its  white,  -hlnlilji  aurlace, 
necked  with  o.ra>loii«]>badow.-,«nd  nll*-l  wilhahapes 
of  -yiiimetry.  llut  It  is  mo-t  lieautifal  when  we  -cem 
to  *ee  it-  motion,  n-  It  glide,-  in.1  pla>>*  uuiong  the 
cUir.ds:  for  here  iniHfdliittion  puu  a«ide  the  xcientldc 
t;;ct  :mii  yicldn  itself  to  the  atuitrary  wmt  of  fancy. 

THK   sTIXLAK    I'MVKsWE. 

Nor  ha*  the  -tel  or  cxpan-e  nineli  mere  phy-lcal 
-ubliuiliy  except  frftlli  h-  fuatia]  extent,  which 
■ui^bt  bi',  were  there  no  erta  for  onr  ri-ion  and 
uuught  but  earthly  cloud*  tu  n'.ve  a  tran/ieni 
re>t.  und  new  point  of  departure  for  Imajnua- 
tiou  when  It  adventured  Into  the  dixir  depths. 
Astrc>nouiy  may  yet  funhcr  enrich  the  atelier 
universe  for  u-  and  nialte  It  sublime  aud  more 
lM?atitiful  in  Its  pnrely  ph>«ical  aopect.  But  tbe  ntel- 
larexp.m-f  Is  Ihe  home  of  light.  And  with  light 
cornea  warmth,— the  phy-ical  Are,— reijnisite  of 
]>lni-Hiii  ^eii-*aii"u. 

It  1*  .mile  prolwble  that  science  may  yet  trace  all 
extensi\e  motion  lo  light;  oav,  poswiblv  that  matter 
Itself  limy  find  in  last  definition  here,  and  that  ber« 
I-  the  true  mtd-iegtou  lielweto,  and  which  connects 
matter  and  spirit.  Oxrliglitla  croaaod  by  »hadoWi, 
and  now  a.nd  ttieu  ubantiona  u«;  bat,  lo  the  perfect 
life,  luistriuatlon  will*  to  hnveou  daHtneaa. 

The  Ftclhr  univene  lia*  iDtclleetoal  boauty,  like- 
wise, rt»  the  ciiuiplctesi  s>yuibol  of  wl-doui, "ot  that 
order,  which  l»  oue  nam*' for  the  Final  Caa-e  of  all 
thing-,  slid  which  alone  can  make  the  nntrer*e  com- 
prchem-lble  und  laticfylog.  luiaglaallon  lut  make 
up  object,  and  tho*  eomc*  to  poaaeu  loMllectaul 
i*iot\  or  iDtelloctual  puollintty. 

Hut  the  intellectual  lablime  may  exl«t  fo  lower 
forma.  Wlien  tmagloatioo  attempt-  to  till  tbe  men- 
tal activity  of  geufun  of  the  gre*t  artbta,  or  thinker*,' 
or  generals*,  or  •Utc«iLen,  it  1*  an  endeavor  to  lire  lo 
a  larger  life  than  we  habitually  compaM,  and  carries 
qi  ont  of  ourselves  in  a  ■ublioje  admiration. 

But  It  Is  pouibla  to  adanre  tbe  tntellact  of  a  man 
whom  we  morally  abhor,  as  well  to  have  pity  for  (ha 
feeble  montai  power  of  ova  wbota  we  aaacady  asi- 
"— Ta*T  io  folhrw 


xelre.     It  U  potwlble,  then,  k>  M  esdamvat 


lie  i.nrelv  mental  njoveineot  of  eneb  uilmlsra*  ueet- 
i.veo'a  or  ^hake^ueare'i  or  Michael  Anjtb*'*  or 
trifle  tie'*,  or  llann.bars  or  Mo*e-\  as  to  experience 
in  caiotlon  of  the  Intellectual  tnbUuie. 

THE   MORAL  IDEA. 

The  moral  niotire  (uidngthe  word  for  the  pre-euf, 
n  an  undetermined  #en«e)  In  one  a  floe  ting  more  or 
l-,-1  all  hniuaii  uctlvir.,  aud  ll*  rl:n  l*  theretme  on 
•lenient  not  eutfrelv  nif-od  In  ev«n  subjective  ideal 
.if  Ihe  perfect  11*—-  * 

Wefpcakof  certain  native  tendcncle«,  or  dhpoM- 
•i..iir,  in  njuiikind  as  beantltul;  1-0,  too,  of  the  bar- 
i.onlouK  coiublimtion  cf  the  name,  constituting 
cbnracter,  mid  a  life  ruled  voluntarily  for  an  Imper- 
«jnal  end  (which  vet  \*  not  nllogelhcr  impersonal) 
may  lmve  beaulv  or  eubllmlly.  \\  c  speak  of  a  well- 
jrUercil  «oci<d  "state  a*  benutifi;!;  mm  the  hlghct 
sunt  di-»*1  perfect  Iteaniv  In  the  hnmao  countenance 

9  not  out)  phv-ical  and'iutcllectuat,  but  moral. 
There  cuief- into  aov  subjective  ideal  of  the  per- 

^ct  life,  not  only  to  i>e  untraunuclled  In  the  nhy/i- 
nl  movement,  and  wvereinn  In  the  real  11  of 
Uiought.  but.  with  a  longing  faint  or  strong,  so  to 
a.ove  and  think  In  relation  to  other  Intelligent  actt- 
Titiee  (which  we  cannot  bani«li  from  our  ideal  unl- 
Teistel  that  the  individual  -out  nnd  they  ahull  never 
interfere,  nor  cladi,  nor  conlnnllcti  nor  hare  the 
.nipol-e  to  interfere  orcla-h  or  contradict. 

Tin-  i«  un  other  than  the  actually  itlun  of  the 
piorol  tfjeu  in  it-  a.-theuc  u»pect,  which  are  UU1  call 
SirnvWondU)  order. 

In  ever  :  illdectlfC  idea),  then,  nlinti  of  utter  -oli- 
tnrlucsst  tliere  Ik  rcinlretl  iidjuntmenl  of  the  relattoo 

10  other  nentoiialltlca,  whhdi  i>  Ihe  prtaenco  of  the 
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jtoral  element.  Where  tbe  Me*  hi  lie  fulness  of  iu 
ImnHcatlonaUailiuHled  into  the  will,  *•»«««« 
eonditloiis  for  mora  I  lieauly  in  it*  highest  form.  The 
nliaie  of  existence  Id  which  men  n-iw  live  I-  sublime, 
hither  than  IwaniKiil.  We  are  In  the  lufckl  of  strife 
and  stniggle,-in  h  seething  canlrtron  of  Idon*  and 
«meep»ioiiP«  ui«li.(»vele»rwri«Me-.  anil  life  l»-^oiue* 
more  "Teal"  and  "earnest;"  ami  art,  too,  become* 
more  ami  more  realistic,  wliencver  Hyoes  bejoiiJ 
:be  nymbollmi  of  nuture,  and  depicts  human  life. 

Oar  Inter  historic  art  either  sutlst.es  Itself  w:lb  the 
uroM  Ideal  of  mere  physical  beauty; or,  Uie  merel. 
mclnreHliie,  which  Is  another  form  pf  the  same;  or. 
!  hen  It  aim*  higher,  h**  a  tinge  of  the  sublime  lu  it, 
i.id  thus  Ixeouies  tbe  l*atbetlc.  Thn-  art  Interpret* 
(he  charging  ideul*  of  hunianitv. 

Hot  Brant*  L-  behind  the  Tell  mill,  'hough  sublimity 
ha*  worried  W  plsce,  ond  warned  her  wide  for  the 
time  being.  „„.«.„„ 

THE  HI'MANt'OU.NTESAXCE. 

Tim-  It  com"-  to  ihiiV  that  we  speak  of  a  beautiful 
.llriK^iiiou,  a  .wautlhil  I'luii-acrer,  «r  n  beautiful  life. 
When  tlic  ust Ire  tendencies  impel  to  the  name  :ici- 
und  the  ennie  result  »n  a  free  endeavor  to  actualize 
the  uionil  ideal,  we  c.ill  these  disposition-  beaut  If  ol. 

The  jtcliul  social  llfeof  men  is  ulway*  more  or  le*s 
turbulent,  uim  sometimes  grand,  but  mill  sometimes 
beautiful. 

In  the  ear'v  fhrMUn  Cliorch  of  Jerusalem  we 
huve  the  muat'cmiiieiit  exlil'jltiou  of  it,— where  all 
gpud  thing*  were  held  in  common,  where  ull  pariicu- 
isr  luterisls  rvere  uicajurahlv  lu*ed  by  the  tire  of 
love.  Her*  w:i*n  brlei  ami  vanishing  glntice  ol  the 
moral  IJenluLtimli/«l,a»  the  pattern  mid  the  norm 
v.i  (hut  to  whub  the  hnman  race  should,  through  the 
"enenitions,  slowly  work  Its  wav 

We  speak,  too,  and  right lv,  of  beautiful  behavior, 
or  iimiiHerv.  Thl*  exists  in  several  grades,  llr.-l  in 
what  i-  called  }>oi;tr,ir**t  which  springs  out  of  the 
conventional  resolve  to  respect  the  rights  and  feel- 
ioj-  of  others,  wheuever  they  do  not  flash  too  *e- 
rrrclv  with  onr  own. 

Hut  politeness  rls**s  tn  the  wile,  and  receive*  a  new 
cli'ineiii,  nnddertrrc1*  another  name.wben  i'.is  appar- 
ent tl  it  such  bebovior  is  not  the  urudiu.1.  of  u  conveu- 
tlonal  resolve,  issuing  in  trained  habits  merely,  but 
springs  oot  of,  or  is  rendered  easy  by  natural  benev- 
olence; when  It  Isnot  >upcrioduced,buliiponbiue3u*, 
when  nil  suspicion  is  tlms  removed  thai  It  t-ODtra- 
alct.«  the  native  or  habitual  disposition.  Politeness 
then  become*  amiable,  and  acquires  a  liner  Iteaulv. 

bnt,n»  our  uiPiitnl  gaze  penetrates  the  Miriuce  of 
the  behavior  of  other*,  It  may  flml  a  beauty  which 
redeems  the  absence  of  the  outward  propriety,  or 
a  deformity  which  kills  the  effect  of  its  presence. 
Tim*  the  awkwardness  of  a  Doiuinle  Souipson  may 
be  condoned  nhen  wc  have  found  that 

THE  ROIL  WITH  IS   lit  SWKET, 

flagrant  with  beautiful  blossom*;  and  the  manner* 
of  many  a  flue  gentleman  cea*e  to  lie  pleasing  when 
we  find'  tluit  we  are  mthe  atmosphere  of  a  corrupt- 
ing heart. 

The  lecturer  then  considered  the  human  fitce,  the 
lit  man  form,  the  hnmuii  body,  In  toe  beauty  of 
form  we  wltne-s;  and  considered  Its  cootonr  of 
grace,  beanty  of  color,  ami  beauty  from  light  and 
.shadow.  Beside*  these,  the  lecturer  conquered  in- 
lellcctiutl  ben  in  v,  when  the  lines  and  colors,  without 
k  loss  to  their  physical  perfection,  are  subtly  directed 
\  and  con  elated  *o  a*  to  wear  that  look  which  indi- 
'  cetea  the  thinking  sou  I. 

Moral  beauty,  above  all,  wo-  depicted,  wulch  may 
fhow  itself  through  the  brain  and  nervou*  system 
tijid  muscular  KVsteui,  cltangtnz  the  adjustment  of 
';  .v  >-'  and  colors  lu  the  ccun'enance. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  KldnejV  thoughtful  lecture 
'**«  devoted  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  delight  In 
Music,  uud  a  consideration  of  the  elements  entering 
■  If o this  delight;  next,  to  a  consideration  of  Moral 
Sublimity  and  Spiritual  Sublimity;  and,  finally,  to 
ajbrief  coutdderalioti  of  the  Symbols  of  Mora,  lleautv 
a><!  Bobllmltv. 
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nor  the  eternal  from  the    temporal 
temporal  ba>-  its  ground  In  the  eternal,  and 


and  yet  the 
temporal  m  ts  ground  in  tns  eternal,  and  the  finite 
lu  thelDthitte.  The  eternal  Is  not  the  continuation 
of  theteuiporul,  nor  the  infinite  the  extension  of  the 
finite,  nor  God  the  seqnence  or  the  limitation  of  the 
world.  „  .    .   .        , 

In  Uili  process  of  the  eoDscloaiatss  of  the  being  of 
God  man  does  not  aurt  from  finite  existence,  which 
la  within  the  conditions  of  space  and  lime— that 
which  consequently  Is  placed.  Heine  Is  of  luelf  In 
finite  conditions  a  vacant  phase  of  thought.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  supplement  the  notion  of  Uod  with  the 
empty  category  of  being;  as  derived  from  finite  con- 

(UtlOD*.  .,  ,    .    .     , 

The  befng  of  Ood  i»  not  an  attribute  which  is  to  be 
appeLded  to  some  abstract  notion  of  reality,  or  of 
perfection,  or  of  the  »um  of  all  realities;  and  if  it 
were  In  this  constructive  method  to  be  thns  append- 
ed it  would  take  the  place  of  an  attribute,  and  no 
of  the  subject. 

The  knowledge  of  God  thenceforth  in  this  proce<3 
of  consciousness  come*  through  experleuee.  It  Is 
the  experience  of  the  Individual,  and  the  family,  and 
the  nation,  In  the  lire  ol  humanity.  There  can  be 
uo  d<  tnimitration  of  the  being  of  God.    It  la 

1TPELF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DEMOS8TBATIOS. 

Jt  can  form  not  eim   tn  the  formulas  rf  logic.     It 

is  not  a  truth  which  Is  to  be  counted  among  the 
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ot  the  Infinite. ' 

Tbethooybt  ot  man  pasaes  through  the  physical 
pToceat.  to  the  apprehension  (through  the  succession 
of  Us  phtnomeua)  of  the  universal;  bat  this  it 

OMLT  TBBOUOB  ITS  IDEAL  CHAWACTEB. 

Tliut  the  transient  recalls  to  the  mind  that  which 
Is  not  Itself  transient,  and  la  not  subject  to  transient 
conditions. 

There  li  In  the  physical  process  a  necessity,  and  a 
relation  to  an  tnft-renthU  law.  This  necessity  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  freedom ;  it  subsists  in  It,  and  nay 
be  taken  up  and  transmitUd  into  freedom. 

Iu  the  realisation  ot  freedom  In  the  nation  then  la 
the  recognition  of  law.  But  one  Is  oot  to  Identify 
the  presence  of  necessity— the  course  of  physical 
force*— with  the  will  and  the  realization  of  per- 
sonality. 

There  Is  In  the  process  of  the  physical  world  bo 
freedom— no  manifestation  of  the  will— no  trace  of 
personality,  nor  Is  It  In  man  as  he  is  Involved  In  the 
physical  process. 

we  now  pass  to  the 

HISTORICAL   PBOCES8  OF  THE  WORLD. 

There  Is  an  argument  for  the  being  ot  Ood  derived 
from  the  historical  process  of  the  world.  This  cm* 
ries  thought  Into  the  conscious  life  of  man,  nod  the 
realization  of  an  ethical  idee  and  order  in  freedom. 
There  is  In  this  ethical  order  the  Institution  and 


achievements  of  human   thouiht.    The  evidence  of      organization  of  tbe  Family  and  tbo  A'oriow. 

■  i.y.  1.1.1a,!  ..r   i:,u|     *r(,m    tli*    h«lna    *nri    cnniliHnn  of  Vh»  {unili    la    iuit    atmnlv  thn  nrnilni-i  fit 


the  bclig  of  God,  from  the  being  and  condition  of 
the  pin  f  i«  al  world,  may  not  be  traced  la  the  common 
lines  of  thought  in  which  this  argument  Is  presented. 

A  special  forui  of  this  argument  id  based  upon  the 
notion  of  ravt*ility.  But  causality  In  the  transfer- 
ence of  force;  and  tbe  cause  Is  always  contained  in 
the  effect;  aud  the  effect  measures  tbe  cause  from 
which  it  proceeds.  We  cannot  transcend  the  effect, 
as  we  pass  through  the  being  aud  condition  of  the 
physical  world,  to  Its  cause. 

There  Is  an  argument  derived  from  the  being,  and 
condition  of  tbe  physical  world,  on  the  ground  that 
tbe  universe  bean*  traces  of  thonght  and  will. — the 
argument  front  derign.  This  argument  rests  (D  one 
form  on  an  analogy  betw.  p  the  physical  process  and 
the  work*  of  man.  This  analogy  would  strictly  In- 
volve niua  as  an  animal,  aod  then  also  other  animals, 
is  the  bird  that  builds  a  nest,  and  the  Ik  bet  that 
makes  its  cell. 

And  while  man, as  Involved  In  the  physical  process, 
has  thought,  this  product  can  ^arry  ui  no  further 
than  this  process  Itself.  The  argument,  Instead  of 
showing  thought  as  antecedent,  shows  It  as  pervad- 
ing the  whole.  Tliosthoug'  ts  in  the  pbyjlcal  pro- 
ce>s,  ait  a  continuance  thro  9.i  a  law  or  condition*  of 
necessity,  hut  the  physical  process  U  oot  then  tran- 
scended by  thought. 

Aud  then-  are  In  tbe  work?  o/  man  other  antf 
higher  qualities  than  those  which  appear  la  the 
pb\-i< 'Hi  nr"cesa.  The  music,  for  aiMance,  of  tbe 
storm,— of  the  sweep  of  the  surges  of  the  ocean, — Is 
not  so  iinpre^lve  u»  that  of  great  orchestras.  The 
tree  that  sways  In  the  wind  has  no  tones  to  compare 
with  those  thai  are  brought  out  in  the  viol  and  the 
flute,  it  Is  tbe  human  element  that  gives ^i  the 
landscape  it»  deepest  attraction. 

It  ir  paid  in  the  old  phrase  that  there  Is  in  the  phys- 
ical process  an  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  But 
If  thic  pbra>e  be  allowed  an  application  to  tbe  physi- 
cal proc?!.-  it  is  only  evidence  of  intelligence,  and 
the  dejn-ee  of  Intelligence  Is  In  the  completeness  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  sn  end. 

Tills  adapt  iilon  Is  also  modified  by  the  relative 
Imperfect  Ion  of  the  physical  process  which  appear* 
in  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  In  every  clnss  or  spe- 
cies the  individuals  are  comparatively  few  that  at- 
tain to  the  normal  type.    In  any 

EVOLI'TION  OF    FORMS 

tbe  variation?  are  but  slowly  effected,  and  the  forma 
displaced  still  In  some  iustauces  reni-in,  and  In  ill* 
dividual*  recur  when  all  use  for  them  is  gone. 

This  led  Hegel  to  sav  that  tn  the  physical  process 
the  Idea  It  slowly  and  with  difficulty  developed,  and 
in  its  proc<  uses  there  are  many  divergences, —  -s  If 
nature  *  as  not  always  very  clear  In  her  own  intent. 
There  Is,  however,  In  the  physical  process  only  toe 
evidence  of  adaptation  to  the  circumjacent  condi- 
tion. 

And  this  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  or  of  the 
Individual  to  tbe  environment  bears  in  the  physical 
process  the  evidence  of  no  moral  quality.  In  the 
physical  process  the  beak  and  talons  of  the  hawk  are 


The  faunly  is  not  simply  the  product  of  physical 
conditions-  and  the  nation  is  not  merely  the  proeese 
of  pbvsteal  life-  Thus  Uegel  auys,  "the  bond  of  the 
family"  is  in  love;  aud  Aristotle  says,  "the  aud  ot 
the  state  Is  not  simply  to  live,  hot  to  live  nobly." 

This  proeese  of  toe  historical  world,  which  in  the 
fulfilment  of  an  ethical  life,  tends  towards  righteonv 
ness  and  freedom  must  proceed  from  a  toxce  In 
wh  ch  subsist  qualities  of  righteousness  and  free- 
dom. But  these  are  the  qualities  ot  the  seitt, 
and  in  these  are  tbe  very  element!  of  person- 
ality. The  energy  working  In  righteonnau  a&sT 
toward  freedom  cannot  be  an  indeterminate  fovea 
as  a  thing,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  contingency 
as  a  thing  in  relation  with  a  iking.  There  la  the 
witness  of  God  to  the  truth,  through  the  procaas  of 
historj  and  In  tbe  experience  of  humanity. 

THE  rEBSOKAXITY  OF  OOD 
is  Implied  In  the  •elf-determluailon,— tbe  perfect  de- 
termination of  the  oeing  of  God;  aud  to,  conversely, 
it  determines  our  conception  of  Ood. 

In  tbe  course  ot  human  life  the  relations  of  man 
at  a ptrton  and  with  pertvm  sje  deeper  than  his  re- 
lations with  that  which  is  Impersonal. 

That  which  is  impersonal,  m  far  as  we  can  observe. 
exists  in  subjection  to  conditions  of  necessity,  aad 
has  no  power  to  tmnsmnte  them  in  tta  process,  and 
does  not  pats  beyond  them. 

From  that  which  is  personal  have  come  the  arts 
and  laws  and  literatures  of  the  world.  v? 

It  appears  In  the  highest  forms  of  human  thought. 
In  some  single  phrase  In  the  writings  of  jBtcbylts 
and  Shakespeare,  and  then  the  personality  of  vEschy- 
lus  and  ShVkespeare  Is  greater  than  their  works. 
That  which  Is  perwmal  is  also  construed  in  the  lnett- 
tuttotw  of  society,  In  the  life  of  the  family  and  the 
nation. 

The  personality  of  God  Is  thus  Ir.  consistence  with, 
that  process  of  thought  through  elements  of  righte- 
ousness and  freedom;  through  which  there  col.ss 
the  manifestation  ef  the  being  of  Ood,  and  from 
which  there  may  be  derivative  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

The  personality  of  God  does  not  Involve  Kmifatt  a. 
The  only  limitation  Is  a  self-determlnatluti.-=  -he 
limit  which  It  sets  In  Its  own  determination.  Tbvi  la 
Its  own  action,  and  for  its  own  end;  and  Personality, 
iu  and  through  it,  Is  manifested. 

Personality  has  not  Its  ground  In  the  dlfferer-*  of 
the  "we"  and  the  "not  me,"  bat  tn  the  realizat'oo  of 
tbe  "me."  The  Personalitr  of  God  ts  infinite.  There 
is  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  ideal  and  the  real. 
Thought  and  will,  with  Him,  are  owe. 

Then,  to  man,  In  the  realization  of  A  is  own  person- 
ality, there  Is  open  the  life  that  Is  Infinite.  God  saf- 
fers  bluuelf  tbe  limitations  of  the  finite,  that  new 
mav  rise  to  the  Ufa  that  is  ignite. 

The  personality  of  man  has  Its  foundation  tn  law 
personality  of  Ood.  "Because  /  live,  y«  shall  Live 
also." 

The  lecturer  than  considered  the  fact  that  man's 


Rev.  Eltsba  Mvlford,  LU  D.,  in  Episcopal 
man  of  Montrose,  Penn.,  lectured  this  morn- 
It  ths  School  of  Philosophy.  Dr.  Mulford  Is 
i  45  years  of  age,  and  he  graduated  from  Tale 
«e  in  18U,  In  the  class  before  Trof.  Wn.  T. 
Dr.  Mulford  devotes  his  time  to  literary 
jilts  aad  agriculture.  His  hut  parish  was  at 
gi  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  ha  was  rector  In  IBM  and 

Iu  1630  and  1860,  he  studied  at  Unire^lty  of 
Berlin. 

In  1873  be  received  the  degree 
College.    He  has  obtained  a  wld. 
the  publication  of  a  profound  wo. 
which  he  published  iu  lfiT0.    Cho 
this  woik  on  the  shelves  of  a  booWtoi  <%  -nd  sent  tu 
message  to. Dr.  Mulford,    tbrongh    Pre".    Charles' 
Lieher,  of  Columbia  College:  "If  you  see  Dr.  Mul- 
ford, say  to  him  that  I  am  one  of  his  disclpl'  V 

Mr.  Sumner  admired  greatly  this  boot,  of  Dr. 
Mulford's. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Mulford's  lecture  was 
"The  Beles  aud  Pvrsewallly  *>f  Oed.11 

Said  (he  lecturer:  The  being  of  God  is  the  postu- 
late of  the  thought  cl  God.  U  Is  the  ground  in  mau 
of  his  conscious  life.  From  the  beginning  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  human  consciousness  there  Is  the 
consclousnen  of  the  being  of  God,  and  of  a  relation 
to  Him. 

Moo  Is  conscious  of  the  being  of  the  external 
world,  uud  lives  and  acts  hi  this  consclou-noss,  and 
the  external  world  so  comes  to  be  apprehended  by 
him;  and,  further,  nun  Is  conscious  of  the  being  of 
Cud,  nnd  lives  ana  acts  In  tin-  consciousness,  and  the 
reality  of  the  being  of  God  so  comes  to  hlui. 

Wccsunot  adduce  the  being  of  God  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  nor  the  infinite  from  the  Uulte, 


id.pttd  fo  clslrt  It.  pre.  Willi  ilmou  no  pauw  id  It.     I*'*0"".?,'*??*,?  I**'"*  ,"i0?'±_  "lJI"J2? 

nlicairht.    The  Dower  1.  fornwd  Inen  considered  Uu  eoirawlon  «f  mu  with  G«4, 

mu't  knowledge  of  Ood,  uJ  the  torturing  of  ■>» 
nmrer  to  God.  He  then  dwelt  nperj  the  Penoxlt*, 
of  Ood  il  the  (OwBdatlon  had  Uie  ooodlttoa  al  the 
freedom  ot  on*.  He  treated,  b  MadMlM,  the  kf 
HtUmUtftmm. 

Bos.    Herald 
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Interest  iug  Proceedings  Yester- 
day at  the  Concord  School. 

Personality  of  Cod  Worked 
Out  by  Dr.  Mulford. 

An  jtixpociflou  of  lite  Plill- 
0801)117  of  Kant. 
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FO!  TIE  DI9TTLLATI0V  OF  POISON, 

nnd  plssrts  that  are  nsefnl  are  so  mimicked"  by  those 
tliat  ore  hnrtfnl  that  only  constant  scrutiny,  after 
fatal  experiences,  can  detect  tbe  difference  Tha 
toadstool  grows  close  by  tbe  mnshrooss.  Thwfratf 
that  th«  tauipter  found  already  growing  was  fair  to 
Usaayw. 

.   HEOSX    SATO* 

the  earth  declares  the  goodness  of  Ood.  and  sisal  Has 
goodness  appears  la  this  adaptation  of  sssjaaa.  to  an 
end;  bat  It  Is  only  when  this  physical  procaas  H ooav 
sidered  with  reference  to  that  which  Is  batwadat 
that  thee*  maaaa  aiw  tostitied. 
The  conditions  of  this  proce 
a  struggle  for  existence;  it  Is  t 
world,  and  one  form  passes  beyond  another ; 
aarrirals.    There  ara  la  Nature  alssas 
sMeooe  aod  f  or  aastrmctioa.    latsra  Is 

A  mjjcvE  DrrrsjtTjn»t,rinT, 
In  the  poison  that  Alia  I  he  chalice  of  the  meat  bean* 
tiful  flower,  tbe  malaiia  that  Is  boras  npoo  the  soft- 
est airs,  iba  color  that  gleams  resplendency  In  slnn- 
ocs  folds  of  the  serpent.  There  la  la  Nature  tbat 
which  is  beautiful,  and  that  wbkn  Is  fantastic  aod 
monstrous.  , 

Thesa  udlcatlotis  of  ugliness,  of  rapacity,  oJ 
crueltr,  In  Nature  it  is  said  ara  on  the  whole  not  to 
be  noticed.  But  they  are  there.  They  p*rrade  tba 
whole,  aud  are  InrolTod  In  the  whole  process  of  tba 
physical  world. 

I  may  notice  here.  In  a  dlgret-slon,  tbe  aspect  of 
thought  which  identioes  tied  actually  with  the  cures 
of  physical  nature,-~*ith  tbe  nature  of  things  In  tba 
current  physical  notxllttaa  of  I  he  world.  Then  that 
which  Is  apparently  inexcusable  and  cruel  is  directly 
ascribed  to  Him:  that  which  in  iu  transient  course 
U  dark  Is  ascribed  to  Him  im  H'aom  is  light,  and  no 
darhitMM. 

This  would-be  a  degradation  In  man.  In  whoa 
there  Is  the  life  01  the  aptrlt. 

It  Is 

hot  raoN  the  physical  rsocwi, 
with  Its  finite  conditions,  that  there  Is  theevldeucs 
of  the  being  of  God.  There  ts  no  discerning  of 
Him  In  the  furthest  lesearch  into  the  elements  of  tbe 
Mini,  no  traces  of  Hlin  In  the  strata  of  the  rock*, 
there  Is  no  finding  of  Hun  at  the  roots  of  tbe  tree. 
Hegel  sild,  long  ago  It  seems,  that  "it  ts.  Indeed,  not 
on  the  finite  ground  occupied  by  toe  puysicslsclsncas 
that  we  can  expect  to  meet  the  Indwelling  presence 
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said :  The  being  of  God  is  tbo  postulate  of  the 
thought  of  God.  it  is  the  ground  in  man  of 
his  conscious  life.  From  the  beginning  and 
with  the  growth  of  tbe  human  consciousness 
there  Is  the  consciousness  of  the  being  of  God 
nnd  of  a  relation  to  bins.  Man  Is  conscious 
of  the  being  of  the  asternal  world,  but  we 
cannot  deduce  tbe  bring  of  God  from  tbe  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  nor  the  Infinite  from  the 
Anile,  nor  the  eternal  from  tbe  temporal,  and 
yet  the  temporal  has  Its  ground  in  the  eternal, 
ana  tbo  finite  In  tbe  infinite.  The  knowledge 
of  God  come:  tbrongh  consciousness  which 
Is  subjected  to  finite  conditions,  and  this  oon- 
sclouiness  comes  through  experience.  It  Is 
the  experience  of  tbe  individual  and  the 
family  and  the  nation  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
There  can  he  no  demonstration  of  the  being 
of  God.  It  Is  itself  the  principle  of  demon- 
stration. The  evidence  of  the  boingor  God  u 
basod  upon  the  nature  of  causality;  but 
causality  is  tbe  transferrence  of  force.  The 
physical  cause,  however,  is  not  sntlbfactorr, 
because  the  argument  aims  to  transcend  the 
physical  process.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied 
wiiii  the  physical  cuuse.  it  Is  led  to  foraseo 
that  which 

15  BETOND   AND  STILL   BEYOND. 

This  Is  seen  In  the  argument  derived  from  tbo 
being  and  condition  of  the  pbyaical  world. 
Dr.  llulford  here  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  argument  from  design  In  nature  and  life- 
There  was,  he  Enid,  no  moral  quality  In  the 
argument.  There  was  no  freedom,  no  will,  no 
personality  in  tbe  physical  world,  but, 
In  tracing  tn©  historical  process  of  the 
world,  the  ethical  idea  or  order  exibts  In  free- 
dom. The  will  always  indicates  a  procusa  of 
personality-  The  idea  of  pcrsonftlny  exists  In 
the  moral  freedom  of  the  world.  Tbo  ex- 
perience of  humanity  Is  a  distinct  witness  to 
God's  ner&onAlity.  In  rortn  personality  leads 
to  self-determination,  which  is  his  busiest  ex- 
istence. The  relations  of  man  with  man  ore 
higher  than  his  relations  to  nature.  This  is 
seen  In  j£setiylu;  and  Shakespeare,  whose 
personality  is  always  hlguer  than  their  w^rk. 
Personsl  elements  may  be  traced  In  tbe  Insti- 
tutions of  society.  But  the  personality  of  God 
does  not  involve  limitation,  hut  has  its  ground 
In  the  realization  ot  Itself.  Tbe  personality-  of 
man  lies  in  the  limitations  of  the  Unite,  but  has 
not  iu  ground  hero.  It  Is  impaired  in  tbe 
measure  In  which  It  Is  determined  from 
without  Personality  In  God  is  ibesamead 
personality  in  man,  the  perfect  oneness  of  (he 
Idenl  and  toe  real,  hut  tne  personality  of  man 
has  itb  foundation  In  t lie  personality  of  God. 
Itis  the  experience  of  a  person.  Lotze  s.iys 
that  perfect  personality  Is  to  be  fonnd  only  in 
God.  Without  personality  In  man  there  is  no 
cround  of  relation  to  God.  The  personality 
of  God  K  tbe  postulate  of  onr  knowledge  of 
him.  'ihronsh  our  self-knowledcc  we  ct-mo 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  personality.  On  the 
other  hand  the  personality  of  God  is  the 
gToiiudof  self- determination  and  freedom  in 
man.  The  r»cr_onalitv  of  ninn  in  relation  to 
men  Involves  individuality,  but  the  person- 
ality of  God  is  without  the  ^lemont  ot  indi- 
viduality. Ilia  chief  attribute  is  froedom,  lliiB 
UhiswUl;  holiness  is  his  essential  principle. 
The  dufect  in  deilninc  Gori  by  orcdicatior  at- 
tributes of  htm  is  tli  1 1  they  are  only  predion tes, 
only  relations  of  God  to  the  *orld.  >V  e  rightly 
apprehend  God  only  in  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
in  bis  own  eternity.  Tbe  personality  of  mad 
found  In  the  personality  ot  God  is  t  ho  doctrine 
Of  reminiscence  found  in  Plata  It  is  found 
again  In  Wordsworth  s  ode  on  "Immortality." 
It  b  the  personality  of  God  that  lurolshas  a 
basis 

KO»    TUB    rEESOMAtlTV    OF  MAM. 

Dr.  TyadsJI  overlooks  this  in  making  life  aim- 
ply  phenomenal.  But  life  Is  not  a  brief  can- 
dlo;  1 1  la  Infinite.  The  permanent  life  of  God 
U  alone  In  personality.  It  Is  only  In  freedom 
tbat  life  has  IU  fuiuiment.  It  u  possible  to 
bare  a  revelation  from  God.  nnd  this  revels  - 
tion  alone  can  satikfv  hoioanity.  It  is  In  luo 
realization  ot  personality  thai  man  rises  above 
tiio  flesh  and  is  brought  Into  rotations 
with  tbe  Infinite.  That  which  Is  open 
to  him  Is  the  life  of  God.  At  tbe 
cvining  session  Dr.  Uarris  gave  an  ex- 
pofiiiun  of  tne  philosophy  of  Knuf.  Lie  said 
In  brief:  Kant  takes  Lis  point  of  departure 
from  Hams.  Home's  moat  fasaoos  doolrtas 
was  this:  "Tbo  Idea  of  eaose  and  effect  hi 
Jcnred  from  experience,  whlea,  prasanirat  aa 
■*■»■  ucn.io  ODjccts  constantly  conjoined 
with  each  other,  produces  sneb  a  tiabia  of  sur- 
veying them  In  tnat  relation  that  we  cannot, 
without  a  sensible  violence,  snrvej  them  in 
any  other."  This  principle  of  the  denial  of 
enerxy  in  causality  furniabed  the  basis  for  a 
wlde-#weeping  scepticism.  The  last  part  of 
the  lt^tb  century  was  lbs  period  of  a  general 
reaction  agslnst  church  and  state  and  all 
forms  of  reason  embodied  in  Initltn- 
lions.  The  formal  freedom  of  thought, 
the  right  of  private  Judgment,  whs 
the  one  object  sought  by  such  wnicrsss  Bsyle, 
hlonl0i>qnicu,  Voltaire,  Uousscau,  Diderot,  La 
alettrie  aod  Baron  Holbacb.  In  Frsncethi* 
movement  culminated  in  political  revolution. 
Germany  participated  lu  this  movemeut,  but 
In  Us  own  way.      The  philosophy  of  Ksnt  ts 


Rev.  Dr.  kCllsha  Mulford  gave  his  first  lec- 
ture yesterday  morning,  at  the  Goncord  school, 
on  the  "Being  aod  Personality  of  God."  Dr. 
Mulford  la  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  dliablud  by  deafness  from  active 
difty,  who  spends  most  of  his  time  In  philo- 
sophical studies,  tie  Is  the  author  of  a  re- 
markable book,  "The  Nation,"  published  In 
1570  by  Hard  A  nonghton,  which  brought 
blm  the  Intimate  friendship  of  the  late 
Chorics  Sumner,  aod  bis  lecture  Is  re- 
garded as  one  of  tho  ablest  yet  riven 
during  the  present  seaslou.    In  substance  he 


witulu  It;  but, at  the  ssme  time,  ru 
and  annuls  or  subordinates  it.  Ksm  itoo- 
dercd  the  scepticism  of  Hume  and  soiurht  to 
find  a  principle  elevated  above  tbe  dogmatical 
standpoint,  and,  tor  this  reason,  unassailable 
br  scepticism.  Uo  sought  a  critical 
principle.  While  Hume  makes  can-ual- 
lty  simple  association  of  antecedent  snd  con* 
sequeut,  not  rising  above  senso-porecpiloa, 
Kant,  on  inc  other  hand,  finds  a  source  or 
factor  of  knowledge  that  Is  a  pricri,  that  Is, 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself. 
He  fiodi  the  mind  ;o  he  receptive  as  regards 
sensation;  more  thsn  this,  to  ue  spontaneous 
or  self-active  as  retards  the  organization  of 
lu  general  forms,  such  as  time,  spaco,  the  law 
of  causality,  and 

ALL  OTHER  CENEDAL  PREDICATE*, 

which  enablo  tbe  mind  to  clve  nclty  to  the 
multiplicity  of  Its  sei.je-impres>Jons.    By  this 


lug 

lief 
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establishment  of  on  a  prior*  fjctor  iD  knowing 
be  refutes  the  materialist  and  jeemic  lie 
shows  that  tbe  spontaneity  of  the  mind,  pro- 
ducin^,  aa  It  does,  the  idea*  of  time 
and  in  ace,  n  the  logical  condition  of 
any  perception  whatever  of  ibe  ex- 
ternal world.  Thinea  could  not  exist 
wiiboai  time  and  space.  Without  the  ideas  of 
time  and  epacc  as  already  existing  forms  of 
tbe  mind,  wc  norer  could  obiaiD  the  first  Hem 
of  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ou- 
daavored  to  refute  the  ideal  iBts  by  showing 
Liiai  the  a  priori  f.icor  of  knowledge  applies 
only  10  the  conteou  of  experience.  Hence 
tlie  a  priori  iticjt  of  the  mind  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  anvlhinc  not  in  time  or  apace.  Hence 
the  idea  of  God  at  a  being  transcending  (be 
world,  the  idea  of  ibe  freedom  of  the  will  as 
transcending  the  idea  of  causality,  the  idea  of 
immortality  as  transcending  time,  all  arc  be- 
yond the  power  of  tbe  theoretical 
mind  to  conceive  nnd  demonstrate.  Uui 
Kant  ibowed  In  anuther  wirt  of  Lis 
philosophv,  hu  "Practical  Critique,"  that 
ibe  Idea  of  human  action  or  deeds  and  moral 
principles  presuppose,  or  "postulate,"  God, 
freedom  and  immortality.  The  result  of  his 
"Tbcorc-lical  CrilHjue"  is,  thcrciorc,  negative, 
nprootmc  all  speculative  philosophy,  Tue 
result  of  bis  "Practical  Critique"  is  positive* 
furnishing  a  basis  for  morals  and  counteract- 
ing tbe  effects  of  Hume's  scepticism.  Modern 
".Agnosticism"  derives  its  basis  from  tlio 
"Theoretical  Critique"  of  Kant.  "We  cannot 
know  truih,"  says  k;  "we  can  know  only 
appearance*,  relations.  Knowledge  Is  opin- 
ion." Sir  William  Hnmiiion  is  the  chief  ex- 
pounder of  Ibis  view  of  Kant.  He  even 
claimed  tbe  view  aa  his  own,  telling 
us  in  lila  "Metaphysics."  that  bis 
merit  as  a  philosopher  consists  in  the 
tempt  in  explain  tbe  contradictions  ("an- 
tinomies" of  Kant)  of  the  mind  by  nis 
"Doctrine  of  tbe  Conditioned."  Hansell  and 
norbert  Spencer  farther  elaborate  the  doe- 
trlne  of  "Agnosticism,"  applying  Ilamllioa'H 
test  of  inconceivability  to  establish  Jt.  In 
other  words,  thev  bold  that  tbe  Inability  of 
the  mind  to  represent  or  picture  to  itself  an 
idea  it  a  rciulntion  of  the  idea  Itself.  The  In- 
finity of  space  ennnot  be  represented  or  pio- 
titred  in  tbe  mind;  but  it  can  be  Inferred 
from  tbe  nature  of  space,  which  demunds 
space 

AS  TUE  COKDITIOK  OF  IT9  LIMITS, 
and  therefore  eyery  ilnlie  apace  ends  in 
another  space  which  conilonea  it  and  there- 
fore affirms  iL  From  the  nature  of  epace, 
therefore,  wo  can  infer  its  Infinitude 
because  it  can  only  bo  continued 
bevond  all  I  bulla.  In  this  example 
of  "an  "anttnomy"  or  contradiction  between 
Ibc  verdict  of  th  ■  representing  faculty  of  the 
mind  and  tbe  inference,  it  Is  easy  to  see  the 
faJlacv  on  which  the  "Agnosticism"  of  Kant 
nnd  llnniilton  and  their  followers  re-ia. 
There  is  no  contradiction  if  the  idea  of  tbe  in- 
finite is  found  to  be  unpieiurablc;  there  would 
be  a  contradiction  if  it  were  p-iciuntblc,  Her- 
bert Spencer  terms  to  have  neglected  the  study 
of  these  "antinomies,"  lnabmucU  as  he  used 
the  same  argument  of  inconceivability  to 
prove  notoniv  theiroposMbiliiyof  therealny  of 
some  ideas,  but  also  the  real  existence  of  other 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  lit  tribute  of  God,  self- 
existence,  19  Inconceivable  and  nnknowablo 
because  bclf  existence  Implies  existence 
through  Infinite  lime,  or  existence  without  a 
beginulng,  an  impossible  thought,  because  wo 
ettnr.ru  conceive  infinite  past  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  establishes  the  indestructibility 
of  force,  because  of  the  inconceivability  of 
destruction  of  force.  lie  forgets  1  hat  tbe  idea 
of  persistent  tore*  involve*,  like  the  idea  of 
the  self  existence  of  God,  tbe  conception  of 
an  lnflnl»-  o»  time.    The  Immortal  greatness  of 
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YKSTKIHVAvI  lilwf  TUBES  UV  t>"  • 
Ml'TiFORlHiXD  DR.  HARtVlf 


Tbe  Being  and  Personality  of  Ood-The 
Argument,  from  Desljrn  and  Hlatory 
Not  Valuable-Ood'a  Peraooallty-Dr. 
Harrla    upon  the    Faltaclaj  or    Kant's 

YlSlerday  loreoouu  tbs  lecture  attjeocord  »*>  , 

dcliveted  by  Dr.  Eiuba  Mul.ot*  of  UonUose.  Pa.. 
and  In  tbe  evening  Vt.  Harris  Vectored  upon 
Kant  and  some  of  the  fallacies  is.  bis  philosophy. 
i»r.  Muliotd  Is  a  graduate  of  Vale  Collate  iq  the 
class  of  1855;  studied  at  tbe  University  of  lieiiln 
id  1K9 and  1B00;  vu  lector  at  South  Oraoge,  N. 
J.,  iu  1H68  and  HO;  published  a  woik  entitled 
"The  Nation"  ha  1870,  and  was  made  an  LI.  D.  by 
Vale  College  in  IsTJ.  Yesterday  Ma  lecture  wn- 
upon  "The  'Jeiog  and  rersowaluj  of  God."  Hb- 
low  will  be  fonod  an  abstract:— 

The  being  oi  Qod  lathe  postutateot  the  tbonxbi 
of  God.  It  is  the  ground  In  nun  of  bit  ensdoos 
Hie.  From  tbe  beginning  end  with  the  growth  of 
the  human  consciousness  tnere  n  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  being  of  God.  and  of  a  relation  to  him. 
Man  it  conscious  of  the  heme  of  tbe  external 


w  oild,  and  lives  and  acts  In  this  couscioasoesa, 
and  ibe  extemal  world  an  comet  to  be  appre- 
hended by  him;  and,  fortber,  man  Iscodscious  of 
tbe  being  ot  Cod,  and  Urea  and  «tt  in  this  con- 
tciousoest,  aud  ibe  reality  of  tbe  being  of  God  so 
comes  to  bim.    We  cannot  adtfnee  tbe  being  of 
t;od  irom  tbe  existence  of  tbe  world,  nor  tbe  In 
nil  it  t  from  the  hone,  nor  toe  eternal  f  rom  tt 
temporal;     and     yet     the     temnorai     hat     << 
crmiod  in  tbe  eternal,  and  tbe  finite   In  tbe 
rinhe.    Tbe     eternal     is    net    the    continiu- 
ol  tbe  t  em  pot  a  i,  nor  tbe  Infinite  ine  extenalL 
tbe  hone,  cot  God  tbe  tcqeeace  or  tbe  limiu. 
oltbewoiid.    In  this  process  of  the  conscioutn*  * 
ol  tbe  beiDjr  of  God,  man  does  no*,  atari  from  tbe 
hone  existence,   which  it  within  tbe  conditions 
of  tpace  am   tiuie— tUat   which   conseooently   is 
placed.     1'-cIdc    is  ol  i'.seif  in  flnite  c  >*»■   i  jus  a 
vacant  phase  of  tbougbt-    It  u  not  nece^s«:y    to 
huppiement   the    notion  of   God  with  tbe  empty 
cateKorT  °*  beicc 


i  derived  frosa   finite  eoodi- 


uae  uo  poNti  to  tran;uiute  tbcui  io  its  r' 
and  do«s  net  pjf-s  heyoDd  tbem,  Fror 
»hicb  is  perton.ii  have   come  the   attt  a  > 

aud  literatures  ot  tbe  world.      It   anpe  J 

hip be6t  Terms  of  human  thone.br,  in  s-  K 

nliiase  in  tbe  wimne*  of   ^isrbylus  an 

Scare,  and  then  tbe  personality  of  X-  -     i 
bLkespeaie  is  tieater  than    their   w  .         a 

whicb  is  (. frxui.il  is  also  construed  in  cu- 

a>  it?  <>f  Moiety,  iu  the  ilie  t-i  tbe.rai  ■'!>-»n>»  tbe 
nation. 

'Jbe  pcisou.Tliiy  of  God  t«  thus  in  cot.tistence 
v,  n  b  tii si  pr<  <  c-y  oi  tboujrbt  ibtougb  elements  of 
rijjMeoiirLi'^y  audlreedora;  through  which  them 
coujt.-  tbe  QjjBilotatioo  ot  the  bt log  of  Goo,  and 
fioni  Hhicb  tbtreuiaj  be  derivative  ibe  Lno#i 
eii-e  (if  i.ud  Tbe  personality  of  God  aoe-<  not  in- 
volve HniitMiup.  The  only  limitation  is  a  seii-ie- 
ieiLuni»uon,-tbe  limit  which  it  »ets  in  its  own  de- 
icimluatiob.  'line  is  itsowo  action, and  for  us 
oun  enu;  and  personality,  iu  ana  through  It,  is 
mauiifcttd.  IVt&onalny  has  not  119  ground  in 
tbe  difltn  Dee  ol  tbo  ''iue"  and  tbe  "dot  me,"  but 


tiooe.  The  being  Of  God  it  not  Jin  aUrib<  tewbichts  lo  tbe  leal  zjition  of  the  "nje."    Tbe  pertouahty 

to  be  anmndtd  to  lome  ab*traci  notion  ot  reality,  1 1  God  is  innuiie.    1  heie  is  tbe  perfect  ooeoeta  ol 

or  of  neifection,  or  ot  tbe  sox  of  all  realities;  and  ibe  ideal  and  ibe  leal.     Thought  and  will,  with 

It  it  weiein  tbll construct  *  -method  to   be  tbui  hiui,  areoue.    lben,  to  man,  in  the  real  zation  of 

»pi>ended  it  wooldUke  tbepiareof  an  attribute.  Mi  own  personality,  there  Is  open  the  life  that  is 

sod  not  ol  thetubjec*.  *Tbe  tmow.edgeof  God  Jijnnue.       God     euticis    blnibetr     tbe     limita- 

tbtDceforib   In   this    prows    of    consciousness  rlione    or    the    finite,    that    m^n    may     rise    to 


life  that  ib  infinite.  The  peisonality  of  mao 
'^ias  its  touoratioo  in  tbe  personality  of  (iod. 
tlhete  rao  be  lo  tieedom  apart  from  God.  Tbe 
VcifcoDaiity  ol  (iod  la  ibegrouDd  of  bis  relation 
to  man.  \S  itboiit  persouality  God  would  De  lower 
tbsn  man.  Without  personality  man  could  have 
m  norelat.tn  to  God;  no  conception  of  the  koosrl- 
aebrevewenta  ot  human  tbooght.  Tbeevidence  cdg»  and  love  which  are  lovolved  io  the  com- 
ol  the  being  ol  God,  from  Ibe  being  andcotidnlon  munion  of  perppos.  Tbe  personality  of  man,  10 
ol  tbe  physical  world,  (may  not  be  traced  in  tbe  its  relations  with  man, involved  indiridiiality.  As 
com*  AliDei  of  thought  in  which  this  argument  "ja"  advances  towaid  the  universe,  bis  person- 
tepp.  -nted.  A  epec-lal  lorm  of  this  argument  is  ahty  tends  to  lecede  and  disappear.  It  is  uot  so 
u?fe<    ipon  ibe  notion  of  caosaUty.    But  causality     " 


comes  tDiongh  e  i»erlence.  It  Is  the  experience 
ot  the  indtrtdua,  and  tbe  family,  and  tbe  nation 
in  tbe  life  <  humanity.  There  can  in 
00  ttetnovstra:  oil  of  the  twin*  of  God.  li 
is  melt  tbe  principle  of  demonstration 
It  can  form.  »o  term  to  tbe  formulas  of  iogic.  It 
ib  not  a  truth  wbicb  it  to  be  counted  among  tbe 


lib  God.  Tbe  chief  attribute  of  God  is  bis  free- 
cud'.  He  is  the  sell-determining  one.  Holine*t 
is  tbe  central  priuciple  lo  bis  will.  His  rigbte- 
rusntss  is  the  revelation  of  tbat  will  to  bis  crea- 
tures en  <ati  ii.  His  love  is  tbe  expression  of  bis 
j'Uipose  toward  tbose  fame  persons.  Tbe  attri- 
butes ol  tied,  when  wrested  fiom  peisonality,  aie 
'lound  only  m  some  abstiact  byf>teio  of  ethics. 
,".od's  aitnbutrs  are  not  leiative,  but  esseotlal; 
^ot  contingent,  but  real.    They  aie  not  reflective 


is'nt    raDslerei.ce  of    force,  and  the  cause  is  al 

wk  s  cootaiued  in  the  effect,  and  tbe  effect  meas 

ups  Ibe  cause  irom  which  it  proceeds,    vfecao 

not  transcend  tbe   effect,  as   we  pass  ibrouro  tbe 

beiog  and  condition  of  toe  physical  world,  to  its 

cause.    Tbeie  Is  an  argument  derived  from  tbe 

being  and  condition  of  the  pbyelcal  world,  on  the 

ground  tbat  the  universe  bears  ua*M  of  thought 

end  will, -tbe  argument  from  deelga.   Tbit  argu- 

meot  rests  in  one  form  00  an  analogy  between  the    j-ba«a  ©.bureau  thought. 

t,h..,(r.i   nr<wM»  ib<i    th»   works  at   man     Ti».*        T1'e  punciple  of  the  manifestation  or    God  to 

18        an  lies  m  bis  personality.    It  is  only  in  freedom 

tons  and  bat  bis 

elation  it  is   re- 

to  say  tbat  man 

oet  not  caie  lor  God.    Tbe  life 01  mao  has  not  its 

etlect  louEdatioo  in  the  finite,  but  nets  upon 

be  infinite.    Men  have  begun  tbeir  speculations 

pon  God  with  tbe  assumption  that  be  is  tbe  uo- 

.oown  one. 


aa  an  animal. 


and  then  also  other  animals,  aa  tbe  bird  tbat  builds     ^l.™™/**}™*^?.?  ,',*'"  „reil! 
a  nest  and  tbe    Insect   tbat  eoaYu  Its  cell.    And      "lrtlmen1I:,  V?  \DeCbilMian  lev 
while  roan.aslnTolved  m  the  physvcaJ  process.bas    }".*-,*  «!.0.*l!.!L*     w"  i.ri- 
thought,  this  product  can  cjr.rj  aa  no  lurther  than 
this  process  itself,     Ilie  aigumeni,   instead   ot 
sbowicg  thought   aa    antecedent,    shows   it  as 
pervading     the     wbp*e.        Thus     thought     is 
to    the     physical      process,       as       a       contin- 
uance   through       a       lav       or     conditions  of 
necessity,  but  tbe  physical  process  is  not  then 
uanecended  by  thought.     And   there  are  in  the 
works  of  man  otber  and   higher  qualities   than 
those  which  appear  In  ine  physical  process.    Tbe 
music,  for  ids  1.   '-#,  of  the  storm— of  the  sweep  of 
the  surges  of  t        ceaa—  u   not  ao  impressive  as 
thatofgiea*  ~     ^estraa.    The  tree  tbat  awaya  in 
tbe  wind  h3*  .0  tones  10  compare  wltb  thone  tbat 
are  brought  out  10  tbe  viol  and  tbe  flute.    It  is  the 
human  element  tbat  glees  to   tbe   landscape  its 
deepest  attraction.    It   la  said,  in  the  old  phrase, 
tbat  ibere  Is  id  tbe  physical    process   an  adapta* 
tlon  of  meanc  to  an  end.    Bat  if  this  phrate  be  al- 
lowed an  application  to  tbe  physical  process  tt  is 
only  evidence  ot  intelligence,  and   the   degree  of 
intelligence  is  in  tbe  completeness  or  tb*  adapta- 
tion of  tbe  means  to  aa  end.    And  this  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end,  or  ot  the  individual  to  tbe  en- 
vironment, heart  in  tbe  physical  process  tbe   eri- 
dence  ol  no   moral   quality.     Tbe  conditions  ot 
this    pioves*    are    tnosa   of    conflict,    a    strug- 
gle tor  existence ;  it  tt  the  rack  of   this  tough 
world,  and  one  form  pa* tea  beyond  another  form 
by  t orvlvalt.    There  are  In  nature  elements  for 
«>«'**€        and  for  destractkMB.   Tbe  indications 
in  ,*,  01  rapacity. of  cruelly  In  aatnre  It  la 
re.on  tbe  whole,  not  to  be  noticed.   But 
ate  1  here.   They  pervade  tbe  whole,  ana  aro 
Jved  lb  tbe  whole  process  ol  the  physical 
rid.    It  Is  not  from  the  physical  process,  with 
lie  condition,  tbat  there  is  tbe  evidence  of 
of  God.    There  Is  no  discerning  ot  Dim 
.beet  ictearcb  into  tbe  elements  01  tbe 
.  aces  of  bim  la  the  strain  of  tbe  rocks, 
„  finding  of  him  at  tbe  roots  of  tbe  tr«o. 
>t  ot  man  pateea  through  the  phytic*! 
the  aoprebeniloa  <tarongh  toe  tucces- 
i.t      phenomena)     ot     tbe    universal; 
-   only   thronch  lu  ideal    character. 
.raueient  calls  to  mind   tbat   which 
'  transient,  and  it  aotsebject  to  tram- 
ns.    There  Is  In  tbe  physical  process 
aa   a  letatioa  to  aa  Inferential  law. 


mis"  iATces'ity  1 
tt  subsists  In   1 
loitted  into  Ire 
(iom  In  tbenatlt 
But  one   is  d'  "   -  • 
s»ty— tbecouibeot    , 
and   the  reahz*tiou 
tbe  process  ol  ibe  phj 


-Mi:>:eot  ,1th  freedom, 
be  taken  tip  and  trans- 
the  reallzatioo  of  free- 
toe  recognition  of  law. 
ibe  presence  01  neces- 
ii  forces— with  tbe  will 
•reonall'y.  Tnere  It  in 
l  world  no  freedom— oe 


Hit.  HAURIS'S  LECrUBL. 
The  ev*niog  lecture  was  delivered  by  l»r.  Har- 
1:5,  and  ibe  subject  was  tbe  philosopher  Kant, 
lie  criticised,  as  well  as  explained,  tbe  pbilotopby 
<f  Kant,  and  showed  his  fallacies  in  denying 
•;noffled?eo!  God,  freedom  ol  tbe  will  and  im- 
noitallty.    An  abstract  of  tbe  lecture  follows:— 

Kant  takes  his  point  of  departure  from  tbe  prio- 
t-iuie  ol  Hume.  Hume's  most  famous  doctrine 
*%UB  this:    -ibe  ioea  of  cause  aod  ehVct  is  derived 

I  10m  t>peneuce,  w  hicb,  uresentmg  us  with  cer- 
410  objerie,  constantly  coajoioed  with  each  oiu- 
gr,  prcducee  euch  a  habit  ol  6urreytDZ  them  to 
t ba<t  relation  that  we  cannot,  without  a  sensible 
tioitnce,  euivey  ibem  in  auy  other."  This  princi- 
ple tt  the  oeiiiai  of  euergy  io  causality  furnished 
the  basis  lor  a  wide-sweeping  scepticism.  Tbe 
fci-t  part  ol  tbe  eighteenth  century  was  tbe  period 
•1  a  general  icaction  aeainst  cbuich  and  state  and 

ill  161  nit  ol  reason  embodieu  In  institutions*  Tne 
jimai  Iretdoinot  thought,  tbe  right  of  private 
ftidcmtnt,  was  tbe  one  object  songbt  by  aucb 
•  nteis  as  tJayle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hous- 
j,  iuoerot.  La  Mettrte  aod  baron  d'Holbacb. 
■'ranee  tbts  movement  culminated  in  political 
_  olmion.    Germany  puticlpaied  in  this  move- 

Seot,  but  In  its  own  way.  Tbe  pbilosopby  of 
ant  la  the  most  Important  product  ot  this  move- 
eat,  and  it  contains  the  i-iench  negative  prin- 
ple  within  it;  bnt,  at  tbe  Same  time, 
lises  above  it  ana  annuls  or  subordinates  it- 
ant  poudeied  the  scepticism  ol  Hume,  and 
'Ugbt  to  find  a  principle  eie? bled  above  tb*  ^a-^- 
atlcel  standpoint,  gbd  for  tbli  teasoo  nnassaiia- 
le  by  icepttctsm.  He  tongbt  a  critical  prlnci- 
Wbile  Home  makes  causality  simple  aaaocu- 
of  antecedent  and  consequent,  not  rising 
mho\e  teuie-perception,  Kant,  00  tbe  other  hand, 
finds  a  source  or  factor  of  knowledge  tbat  it  a 
Jt.ori, derived  tiom  tbenatn-eof  tbe  mindly 
"self.  Be  finds  the  mind  to  he  receptive  as  regards 
sensation;  and,  more  than  this,  be  finds  it  to  be 
spontaneous  or  self-active  as  res- -ids  the  origina- 
tion of  Its  general  lorms,  such  as  time,  space"  tbe 
)sw  of  csusallty  and  all  other  general  predicate* 
which  enable  toe  mind  to  give  unity  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  tt*  sfose-lmortsplona.  fly  this  estab- 
lishment of  an  a  prior*  factor  In  knowlog  bore* 
lutes  tbe  matenailst  and  sceptic,    rte  Shows  (hat 


fau, 
voU 


c    oVl«Via>lon  ol  the  will,  no  .rare  of  per.ooal.ty 

nor  is  It  in  mao,  ns  be  is  involved  In  Hie  physical     the  ipontantlfy  ol  the  mtndj  producing  as  It  does 

the  Ide^s  of  time  and  spice,  l>  tbe  logical  condl- 
lien  of  any  perception  whatever  of  the  external 
woild.  Things  could  not  exist  without  time  and 
space.  Without  the  ideas  of  time  aod  space  at 
alie&dy  exisiitg  foims  of  the  mind  we  never 
could  nave  obtained  tbe  ftrtt  Item  of  experience. 
On  the  01  her  band,  be  endeavored  to  refute  tbe 
Ideailrtt    by   (bowing   that  tbe  a  priori  tsctor  of 


-there  Is  auargnmeot  for  the  being  of  God  de 
lived  irom  the  historical  process  of  the  world 
This 1  catties  thought  Into  tbe  conscious  life  01 
man  and  be  realisailoo  ol  ao  ethical  idea  ane 
SIStiS  freedom.    Tbeie  Is  iu  this  ethical  ordei 


ortJeHu  Ireedooi.    Tbe 

lie  iDitmiiloL  and  ornanlMtion^^be  famtjT  »_od 

iben.lloD. 


Tbe  lamilr  is  not  stmpl,  tbe  proiluct 


ol  pbjtic.l  condition,;    >nd    tbe   njlion   li   no  fcll€,« >edco  »pplie»  only  lo  ibe  cooi.nt.  or  eioe-rt 

■inerel,  tbe  proces.  of  uUyilc/l  life.    Tbu  proce»i  rn(e.     Heuce  ibe  a  priori  ide.s  or  ib.  mind  cin- 

cl  tbe  uistonc.l  woild,  wbicb  in  >»'diniiataC  01  „0,  ^  ,p,,i,„i  to  »o,tume  not  in  time   or   iptce. 

an  eilnctl  Ilie  lends   towatd   rlKbleouinesi i   «od  HeBC0    [be   idea  ot  Ood,  »s  a  bolni  tr.o>ceudioi 

lietdoro.musl  pioceed  (rom  a  torce  in  wuicn  iuii-  ,,,,    W0,|U>  ibe  idea  of  tbe  rreedoin  or  tbe  win,  at 

«i«  qu.iniea  of  ilRbteoujnesii.ud   freedom,    nut  tr>nit.eodlnii    tbe   Idea  of    cauialltt,  tbe  Idea  or 

tbese  are  tbe  una  illei  of  tbe  mil,  and  in  tbeie  a r.  ,mmo]  ,„,„,  „  t ransoen d >dr  lime,  all  ai.  bejood 

tbe    veiy   elemcnu    of  personality.    Tbe  enerKj  lbe  ,,0wer  ol  tbe  tbeoreilcal  mind  to  conceive  and 

«oiUng    In  r.ttbteooines.   and    loward    i«aom  ocniomraw.      Uot    Kant  ibowed  In  anotber  part 


'Go'd:  aud  to,  conversely,  it  deter 
our  ccncepiion  of  God.  Iu  tbe  cuui 
of  human  me  tbe  relations  of  ui 
o*  a  pcieon  and  with  peitoos  are  deeper  than  I 
relations  Willi  that  which  is  nupersonal.  rti 
wlucb  isiiiipeisciial.  eo  tar  as  we  can  observe 
ifts  lu  fuhh-ctioo  to  conditions  ol   necessir*' 


i<iub"  is  positive.  lurnl«blnga  basis 
lor  moi&ls  aud  couoteraciieg  tbe  effects  of 
Hume's  htepticisiu.  "Modem  Agnosilclsm"  de- 
nves  its  basis  from  tbe  Theoretical  Critique  of 
Kant.  "  Wecsniuit  know  trniD,  we  can  know  oo'v 
uppeaianres  lelatious.  Knowledge  is  opinion  " 
sir  William  Hauitlton  is  the  chief  exiKiuuder  of 
ibis  view  ot  Kant.      He  even  claimed  the  view  as 


us  own,  wiiiie  u<,  lu  his  metaphysics,  that  bis 
chiet  want  as  a  philosopher  coupisis  lu  tbe  nt- 
tenipt  to  explain  the  contradictions.  "Antinomies" 
ot  Kautj  ot  the  uiiuil  by  bis  doc'ime  of  ".bo  cod- 
ditloted."  Slant-ell  bnd  Herbert  Spencer 
limber  elaborate  the  doctrine  of  agoos  In^uj, 
3  n »i j  i ne  liafciuon's  test  ot  incooceivabiiny 
to  estDhhrib  li.  lo  oihet  words,  thes 
bi-lfj  that  the  iuabiltty  ol  tbe  mind 
to  lepreKcui  oi  pic'uic  toiisett  ao  Idea  is  a  refu- 
tation ol  the  idea  it^-eir,  The  Inttn-ryof  spii-e 
friiinot  he  if  pieseutf  d  or  picturea  iq  tbemini, 
i>nt:t  can  be  ii  tened  from  iht  nature  ol  space, 
ubicb  oemai  ns  Huace  at  the  coodirioo  of  It* 
limi  s,  aid  ibcret'ne  every  huite  space  eodsin 
ai-mlier  <paee  wh<cb  contains  it,  aud  tberelote 
afhimsir.  From  tbe  oatureof  space,  therefore, 
we  csu  it  f«'t  iii  inhnltuac.  >ec*ijs«  it  ceo  only  be 
ron'iotied  bevond  all  Hiufiti.  In  this  exampltor 
(•ii  "a^tiuon'v"  or  •'coonadictiou"  between  tbo 
yeidictoi  tbo  leprtscnt'nie  lacutty  of  the  mind 
aid  il'O  laiuliy  of  iLttrfnce.it  is  easy  to  see  tbrt 
<  jilacr  on  whicli  tue  agnosticism  oi  K*nt  and 
nauLiun  and  then  followers  rests.  There  Is  no 
ronD>d:ctloo,  if  tbe  idea  of  the  Infinite  i«  found 
i  j  be  onilrtwrahle;  there  woold  be  acontradic- 
licn  if  ii  weie  picturaclc.  flerbert  Spencer  feems 
to  have  neglected  tbe  study  of  ibeae  amino- 
n.ie*,  loft*moch  as  he  uses  the  same  atgumeetoi 
icconccn  ability  to  prove  not  otly  tbe  impossl- 
b'lityof  ibe  teailty  of  some  ideas,  but  also  to 
i  rove  the  ret)  existence  of  other  ide%s.  Forlo- 
-lance,  tbe  attnUutesof  God,  self-existence,  is  in- 
c-ouceivable  and  unknowable,  because 
*ttr  exietence  implies  existence  tbrougb  io- 
iinite  time,  or  existence  without  a 
LcettDing,— bd  Impossible  thought,  because  we 
cannot  coccetve  innoue  past  time.  On  tbe  other 
baDd,  be  establishes  tue  tndertrucifbility  of  force 
because  of  the  inconceivability  of  destruction  of 
force.  He  lorgett  that  tbe  idea  of  persiatent 
force  involves,  like  tbe  idea  of  tbe  self -existence 
or  God,  tbe  conception  of  ao  inanity  of  time. 

Tbe  immortal  gieatnest  of  Kant  consists  in  bit 
perception  of  tbe  a  priori  conditions  of  experi- 
ence and  of  tbe  transcendent  postulates  or  pre 
suppositions  of  human  activity.  On  the  theoreti- 
cal, a  priori  ideas,  later  German  pbiiosooby 
builds  Its  system-,  aod  on  tne  practical  philoso- 
phy the  moral  pbilssopbr  hods  a  sore  basis.  Dr. 
Harris  Investigated  minutely  tbe  basis  of  the 
Kantian  agnosticism,  and  showed  tbat  It  every- 
where presupposed  tbe  capacity  oi  tbe  mind  to 
know  ttutb  and  tbe  reality  of  philosophic  knowl- 
edge. 
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Tbe  Wa^ideCbVpcr  wa>  well  lillctl  ou  Tbnrsdav 
erecing to'IIrtciTTo  one  if  Prof.  Harris's  orolound 
and  anahllciil  ta)k-.u  contiuiuiti'in  of  the  niptory  of 
bpecnlalive  l*liilo.-opliy.  "The  two  «n*t  stars  of  phi 
loor.b>',"  said  the  epeuker*  '•  are  Flaw  and  Arlsto'ie, 
u mi  if  anj  naujtsiire  worth}  to  be  mentioned  with  tliem 
Ibcyarc  tborcof  thetierman  pbilo-opher*,  Kant  and 
Ueyel."  Thenfollowo'l  n  hnef  history  of  philosophy 
from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  preeent  day,  lodndlna 
tbht  of  tbe  wbola-tici-mi  of  tbe  middle  ages.  He  said 
Kind's  lominialMlu.  principle  ol  cusollty.  fi,u*al- 
Uv,  nMbe  nieaLer  cx,»1*ujwI,  i»  un  origlual  form  of 
the  uiiud,  audcnireNtx-nd-  to  ^ometbiog  external.  It 
is  ihe  bridge  by  which  y»n  (io  Irom  >our*eli  to  tue  ex- 
ternal woi  hi.  Time  nnd  ?paee  i*re  the  enow.  Time 
aud  i-piice  hil«»ng  to  wind;  luintl  eanii'»t  enuoge,  l> 
tnin«ct*iidP.  Tbe  next  life  V*  not  immortality.  Im- 
iiiortullrv  means  tlmi  the  *oui  i*  essentially  immortal, 
ll  there  .-bould  Uior  It  counties  lives  it  would  !iVf 
'broach  item  all  iinie-trucliMe.  Tbe-e  iJea.»  are 
trai.fecendent,  and  the  basis  ot  Kant's  transcendental 
logic. 

Tv-ut  L-  the  father  of  Agnoeiicu-m.  (Dr.  Harris  wn' 
alnd  euonuh  lo  explain  io  your  cor  respond  eat  the 
meaning  of  tbl>  word.uuon  whuee  docmnes  so  much 
Is  being  written  in  tbe  Englisu  reviews  and  maga- 
zines). 4 gnosticism,  he  paid,  is  ibe  theory  of  tbe 
luiT.o--ii.ihiy  ot  me  nnnd'e  knowing  truth.  Ao  Ag- 
no-tlc  ts  one  who  liolds  t lie  opinion  that  the  miod 
••.»puoi  know-  inuh.  li  chxi  know  appearances  onlv, 
bnl  cannot  know  etercal  verities.  An  eternal  verity  (or 
eveilasiine  truln)  is  UJuAtrateu  by  the  three  sides  ol  a 
tntingle,  which  mufi  alwayu  W  true  and  exactly  alike, 
also  ibai  two  an  I  two  are  always  four.  We  do  njt 
know  why  it  is  so,  hut  that  it  In  so.  This  Is  ao  eternal 
verily,  or  a  truth  that  will  bold.  Tbeimlhsof  Euclid 
are  the  same  yesterJaj ,  to-day  iod  lorevcr.  God, 
freedom,  luimorldillt)  uiaiie  tbe  impeiisbableFpir<taal 
triannle  of  the  i>Hiem*  of  tlie  pbilosopby  of  Bniue  and 
hunt,  I'ioi.  liari**  .n'.d. 

ltavio  Home  /im-l7T(>.  Is  the  point  of  deosrUrr 
<ri  ihe  chief  sy-teuis   whitn  nave  mi-t-ftsrert  uui -i2  the 

ust  b-JJ'"nd  '-/■^»'w,    Hi«  iocs   iinnonant  eurl'er  v«nav 

were  spent  In  France,  aod  bti  strsnrovt  mental  tea- 
dencie?  tear  the  liuorefs  of  Frenrh  cnltu.e,    T-ktnc 
ihe-iandtioint  nt  LocVe.rbat  all  perceptions  are  diner 
lu  r>re.-rk.ris(uf  ihe   senses)   or  bless,  be  finds  ail  idea* 
reducible  to  eoplus   oi  seniwe-impre-iton-.    "Tbeyare 
the  taint  imaees  of  such  Impressions  in  toloklu. 
■  rnioning. "    Tbe  Idea  of  ctio*e  and  effect  "  \»  •■ '  , 
irom  experience,  which,  prv.cnilog  uswiilTv.    .. 
objects,  coui-tnuilr  ooiiioloed   wi'h  ea:h  p*\ 
duces  such  a  habit' of  Mirveylng  thsmlt.  t'.wi        .  ..*[ 
that  wc  Cdhiiot  without  a  sensible  viftl  •  v'      -"veT 
Ibem  in  on\  ot!  er.'       Mi-  ethical  *  +    that 

•■-Mopaihj  o(  iuiu  with  man  cwustr.  iLc  Api-iobitioi 
of  or  act  inn  yei  lomi-d  lu  ibc  intTMt  of  t  he  common 
welfare."  .Nu  iuUrence  from  ^rr.nriral  dau  to  the 
nature  of  ihe  *ou1  or  (lie  exigence  n(  God  is  ucnuiMi- 
ble.  Hume's  lufluenre  on  Engl i sit  Kreuch  tied  Ger- 
man thought  ha-  Wen  tiuioen<-e,  mi  is  nue  to  his 
iiui«riilU  ted  cle^rors*  ot  statement  more  than  to  the 
CK-cui'C  at  hi'  docirints. 

Willi  Usui.  tln-rofor«-,  beglnh  the  :rtreer  of  ine 
lushckt  phase  of  t.cimsD  philosophy.  Kent  oon- 
ilercd  ibc  sccptiei-m  of  Hume,  nnd  souebt  a  prin- 
ciple elevated  aboxe  ine  d«gmalrcal  ttaudpolct,  aud 
lor  iblh  reason,  unassmlnbls  by  rreplicl  -m 

TLcmlnaif  both  receptive  (asrrcard*  acns-ition) 
and  sjontaneuoh  or  veil  active  i,as  rrgoi'tu  the  oritiu- 
utionol  iu  gi-uerai  loruis:  time,  space,  the  law  of 
cnusslity  and  the  other  general  predicateb  which  en- 
able ihe  n.ind  lo  aivc  umiy  lo  the  mulliuliclty  ol  iu 
lmpre»olitttt>t.  It- :i<t  nf  jndBioc.i.c..  oi  prcdlnting. 
u- nu  act  ol  uniiMug  or  hnncins  a  mnnil.'ld  Into  n 
tuiiiy,  ai.d  tins  uci  it.  aluny-  nnuct  of  reflcclioo, 
H.at  i- tora*.  u  la  nu  »ct  of  iiiicu'n.D,  nottono  out 
ward  object,  i-ut  to  the  menial  activity,  bv  which 
IccMup.  ar^f-aliun  and  scnt-c-prec*  pruo  nv  wcr* 
loruiid.    >cn.-ation   or  iceiira.  Which  uoderliftr-jthe 
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jKictpiion  of  objects,  is  *  uioccab,  and,  tbcreloic, 
couHikfs  ola  ftilcs  or  Micceasion  oi  nets.  Conscious- 
uri-H  Is  able  to  dlnct  iis  attention  upon  tins  succes- 
sion in  iihov.p  activity.  and  thus  lo  units  the  cle- 
tll.:'ll>  Ol  It,  SCll-flCtlVlly  being  ti:«  thread  coQDecUup; 
tliOB). 

Kant's  Influence  penetrated  Into  every  realm  of 
thought  nn-i  it*  .met*  me  di*cerolb|e  alike  in  tde 
■  u:ut  rioitsiic  ou'i  idealistic  sjsiftu**of  tbeaw.  even 
tbe  treated  "oikiti  urt  of  modern  iliuc-,  t;oetDe> 
l-aust,  iJotu-.  9(>.  rbil..  Vol.  I.,  p.  17*)  portray*  the 
collision  of  CCpliclBni  wdb  lii'tiiutions  and  civiliza- 
tion— the  problem  ibat  Ilk  Kroncb  lievolutlou  ru(- 
gesied.  Tue  r*-nll  ol  J'ausl's  iavesugatlont  is  that 
be  Lni'Wii  (the  roDClnoiou  or  tbe 
I' nit      ll-n-or.  ■.      am)    h«    mm       iu       bin 

de-palr  tu  lite  Kpicurean  cnj«>vui«»ut  ot  the  world. 
lie  rir.flt.  bowi  rcr,  practically  (-ccond  pait  of  Kausl) 
tfii.t  the  m-titution-  of  society  ar.-  all  mailed  (couctu- 
-ion  of  llio  «'»llniue  of  Practical  l!a«on).  oi.'l  ibue 
learis  through  hi-  w<II  the  poMuiatto  that  he  coald 
n>  i  M:ib)i>h  iheoreticall. . 

Hi*  mlmim «  of  l>r.  .i-.ur.  luve  bail  a  chance  thta 
week  to  hvar  three  of  111"  wduXe  at.d  suggestive  lec- 
liur-.  I  rids \  morning  111)'  subject  took  tin- form  of 
''The  I-ltliuMtiuii  aj'l  l»i*clpltneuf  .Mao."  Tu  quote 
id-  own  werd«^ 

In  fl:e  llr-t  place.  Iheu,  whether  U  the  soul  that 
wi*  propose  lo  educate,  a  Fuhulu  ku-er — or  is  it  an 
abvs-  iu  which  I?  rhe  truth  idre.di  ot  all  tbln<*  that 
i-X'at?  'I h»> fpicVwn  it* of  Hie  first  practical  iranort- 
uiicv,  for  own-g  to  Die  profundity  or  tha  prob'en 
there  U  no  Miblect.  no  interest  of  which  It  maybe 
more  failed  loat  juUy  may  rnth  m  where  nngen  fear 
toiiei  tf. 

if  Ihe  mdnreof  Hie  child  be  the  blank  ►boot,  then 
j<ie  It*  fortunes  to  be  ln«*rit.ed  now  for  the  Jln/thm*. 
h-  exist*  ic  t-  now  hect'  nine,  1<  ha*  il*  begmnlm 
>q  lime  aim  **nse.  lis  knoriug  bejms  with  senses, 
and  throiiBh  the  un*e*conie  nil  knowledge.  And  so 
♦vi-r*  t'irfuu  etanre,  evm  toucb  and  mar*  of  the 
imnti  ol  il  c  eiianiiiin  and  lb*  educator  U  prratsdned 
h-rtiuif :  :ui'l  nil  education  1-  cumulative  <«i  infinitum 
nl  i lie  tonn«  lunren  l*««  tndePlbly  en*.raveu  on  this 
pel  oil,  On  the  "titer  hand.  If  the  soul  be  lor  rod  need 
litre  a*  a  form  engraving  '"  '"  own  a^*ui,  It* 
own  ih-tlnies  unci  lortune-:  If  U*  bmdnea<  b: 
to  tit  iii.wn  here  or  out  here  in  i»OAtric*af 
tut  it  «ltf:idv  p.  c<>nt.iuib<e  wPhln  ii*e!f  ita  own 
tlrtfroituatwH'fl  in  jv.rcijiirtli'v.  tneo  lt^  tpcclal  bnal- 
nc-5  here,  u-  -ccclai  dttcnnioahou*  In  |*o<rDtiadt',no 
mortal  ma*  know  i^ion  h:\vO.  Tbto  tn  thl«ei»3oar 
hn-lP'--  with  It  I-  .jiiite  icuietblni!  el-e  than  It  »u  Id 
ibf  foi-ujtr  i'n«e,  and  ih*>n.  nl'c.evlucntlon  ku«i  life  and 
h)rtor>  jirt  '!»lie  ioinr*thui|[  else  than  In  ibe  former 

to  thl*  contt-tpphtlon  the  bn-inera  woald  be  to  find 
the  //I'fir,  and  ar  l>eiiuiifullv  a*  pwalhle,  and  a« 
wi-clv  fin  i^^yible.  c^ptit  In  cetnr.jt  htm  down  and  out 
— a  iti *»•!•*  tuat|  retjoln  .s  for  tlrf  ttanaaction  a  true 
kinder  gordt-n  urt  In  aid  ot  b>  own  etueavoir,  and  It 
i«  a  more  nilrm-ulou*  achit-Teoient. 
"  Mf  that  in  t  hit«  wmnhJ 

lla«ttrr-buUtier  ne, 
lhyin^noi  in  thenb, 

llut  worKuiCMrtliwanl.  »*ibc  Irae, 
.M«kcn  Itf*  foiinanun  tU^ie." 
And  bo  be  h*«£ot  down  into  hi*  rerae*  Imperfectly 
iu  d  into  M>nie  u»e  ol  h»  Lusirameiitt,  the  ortmna  of 
hi>  lollv.  Thna  fill  ltf-- mid  x;i*nce  »nd  tiftorywiea 
(S"weiJi  Into  lb-' worr-i  and  inio  Itu  Inttrutuenoalltteei, 
Aid^Nifi*  and  rcleoce  ure  logic*  I  h  prior  temporal 
iiiMiiiiiucutulitlea  nud  aensoou*  eaimrtetice  posterior. 
Jn  ibis  hr-t  fiRtfi  ot  Kiituoua  coaoation,  the  aonl 
~ce-  Hi*-  world  a*  In  a  camera.  The  ?eo»ja  behold  all 
tiling*  in  an  order  inverted  nod  reversed.  Alltiungi 
koiii  u>  tut  %  ure  not;  all  ihluff*  srtm  to  oea#oeodlofr 
iroui  beneuih.  "  After  tbi»,  tuen,"  -*y»  Haio.  •' COiO- 
l«re  onr  nilnre  st>  re*n-'ct*  ednottun,  or  the  wait 
thereof*,  to  a  condition  *uch  a«  follow^;  BAl'oVd  »-«—*- 
Rt  It  wcie,  m  an  under •grotlua  ekrv-im  dw;elllns% 
in.unc  it*  npertun  open  wwurd  ih*  lbj«  and 
cxtemiliiff  tnrouah  the  wimie  caTe,  and  wltBie  u  per 
co»F.  who,  from  child  1 1  "Od  nwwMdi  amve  had  chains 
nu  their  W.%%  and  ihilr  narke,  so  as,  whllej  aWdlns 
there,  lo  have  the  power  of  loosing  for- 
ward oily,  Tut  not  to  turn  round  weir 
Lends  by  re»K>n  of  their  ebiln-,  tna^  lUht  eomloj 
from  a  flic  that  burns  nboTe  and  afar  off  and  betaind. 
them,  and  between  the  Ure  nnd  tnoae  In  «iiIh  ta  a 
roadabore,  alonir  which  one  n»»r  *ee  a  hum  wall 
built  alonir,  Just  as  lb*  ataiaa  of  eoajnren  are  omit 
Ttfbre  the  feople  iu  whose  presence  they  **»*  we» 
tricks.  Behold,  tbm.  bv  the  side  of  ihia  ll«W  wall 
men  carnuia-  all  sorts  of  mschlnee  raunaraboTe  ton 
wsll.antnututsotmenand  other  narnaaJs  Wfoocbl 
id  none,  wood  and  other  mat-Mai*,  eotuepf  the 
ueareie  probably  i-peakuia:,  otbara  oroetMlnar  B 
silence."  ."You  are  Dropo+lnv,"  ss»d  Adimantoa, 
-a  u-oal  absurd  comnonaon  and  »*1™«?5"< 
aHo  *'  "ftucbfwrrwwMtowrar/cef.*1  aud  Soexmta*. 
Ihe  world  is  a  school  m  which  the  sool  may  real- 
lie  the  (wrenDWarowibofdieclpkabtp.  £***£* 
aodducYplloe  rwllxe  In  us  the  P™C"i*»  °' »»** 
and  *o.*i;  aad  are  latln.iely  more  and  better  than  all 
poaad^|K>aae«ioBorteff«*trialtbrtnoe.  BtortAflO, 
pVu,dui>,»emceare  more  than  *11  tarraatrlal  frni 
lion.    They  err  who  lumk  w«  moonla  need  only  Joy 

,u^£o^op^  -te^«tt^>f<-E-^i« 

notUM  taib*  twiu  8»m*«bkBaT  with  a*  into  tobi_worlu 

t>    ,     jcniber' 


tbosp  influencea.  The  educator  la  met  at  we  ontaet 
the  indtvMoa'lij  of  the  child,  and  br 
bw  of  heredity.  Id  coimeqaenoe  of  tbhi 
the  con)  of  the  obl'd  finds  lt«euT  In 
icgimitng  with  ceilsui  propendties  and  element* 
mraettr.  Tbe  law  of  heredity  U  not  straight. 
odn  in  and  out  ana  tbtp*  a  (rencmlon  or  two  and 
dlvt  >  under  niid  comet  op  afar  on.  Tbeae  conalder*- 
tlon;  are  whnt  ibould  prevent  the  educator  irom  t«y- 
iro  t  own  Renetal  laws  and  rule*  applying  to  all.  Tnw 
true  id'-u  of  educatinn  1a  not  to  Inn  put  together  not 
to  ta  ke  imo  coLrtderatiou  tbe  cburacieriMlea  of  the 
individual. 

Miisheabody  added  a  lew  beautiful  words  upon 
devefoplng  the  child's  chancier  In  Jo-toaaoesp,  In  ra- 
Hgir.Ji  anu  In  lore.  These  tbree,  she  tbou«ht,  were 
ot  thr  Orbt  Importance  and  rhonld  be  tuncht  In  tbe 
uart-iry  before  the  trsiolng  of  tbe  Intellectaal  nature 
was  Attempted. 

Snbh  are  the  teachlnra  of  tbe  Sommer  School,  and 
Its  fpirlt  hae  been  portrayed  lo  vain  If  It  baa  not  con- 
vinced tbote  who  read  of  Its  doine?;  that  It  is  a  school, 
not  of  Par*n,  but  of  Christian  fbiloeopby.    The  cen- 
tral  thought  of  lis  teachings   csnuot    better  be)   es- 
preued  than  hi  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"  Love  virtue ;  she  atone  Is  free; 
sir?  will  tearb  thee  how  to <  limb 
fllghrr  tbnn  tbe  spbery  clhne." 

n. 

Bose    Traveller 
Aug, 

CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS. 


the  tbrowii.p  dowu  of  Institutions. 

KANT. 

Kant  especially  was  the  man  who  took  upon  lit ni- 
*e!f  tLe  ta-k  of  refuting  Mbnio's  Scepticism.  Kant 
linked,  Cnii  we  derive  eveithin^  from  experience? 
Hi-  position  wa«  a  critiral  one,  in  distinction 
Irom  ;■  dofmalic  one.  Kitnt  fit  hiiu>clf  to  work 
to  obtain  nil  inventory  of  tbo  llilud.  Locke's  In- 
ventory was  not  ezhuustivo  or  trnstwnrtby.  He 
1   not   snlliciciit    power  of  inward  seeing.     Kaut 
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LECTURE  BY  PROF.  WM.  T.  HAWS, 

An  Outline  of  Kajii's  Philosojiby. 

Vrof.  M'illinm  Ti  Harris,  LL.jj.,  ia.-t  eveninj  de- 
livered one  of  his  nblest  iectore,-<  before  (lie  School 
of  Fbilo>onby.  An  audience  of  over  SO  person*  were 
in  attendance,  inclcding  a  large  number  of  gentle 
men.  L'pcu  Hie  table.  In  front  of  l*r«f.  H.irrla,  wai 
a  luT.ntifuI  bn.-kit  of  flower/.  Tiie  subject  of  the 
lectoie  wnsKniir,  being  the  third  in  the  conr.-te  oi 
live  on  tbe  Hi-  tory  of  I'liilofopliy.  The  two  remain 
ing  lectured  of  I*r.  Han'ht  will  ho  on  Ficuti  an< 
Hc^cl.to  be  given  ne.\t  Tuesday  and  Tliuwda 
evenir-gs.  respectively, 

Tbe  lecturer,  by  way  of  introduction,  observe 
that  in  this  course  ol  Iectun'9  be  bud  been  ^iviny  rl 
history  of  Philosophy,  and  in  tin:  preceding  two  le 
iurea  be  had  ?po*en  of  ancient  Philosophy  in  on 
line.  He  bad  taken  tbo  two  great  stars,  Pinto  no 
AiMotle,  represent ilt2  the  Creek  movement,  wli 
were  pre •eini lien t  in  Philosopby,  and  lo  v.-bniu  tlici 
h::d  bii  n  ii'miH-  appioachiiii;  nelore  ir  -Jnee. 
il  an\  dot*  come  near 
Of  Pl'iilo-ovl.v,  it  v, 

WoPlitiuld  bAlii 


He  then  ijuotvd  a  put  ol    (Void? 
Ode  tolmmortalilr,  inclmlinc  "Not  u  entire 
I'ulneKs,"  and  said  tbe  Platonic  doctrine  must 
ue,  that  wo  bring  eonicthinx    with  ns  to  re- 
Now    do     we     bring    it?     Oae     atom 
t-d     another.      An    fldoui    la    not 
-> '    abiding  place  or    aplaee  to 
:  -*  I  *    cot   the    atom  which  rota,   the 

bo4  I     w ..  ;|ie    pool,     it     <s     the    son! 

wt<  ri  rots  lux.  .*./  or  build*  the  body  into  a 
bet  bidul  *latuv,  "' ",^'>rare  bnilded  dlier^ntly 
acct  \ri  ina  to  the  .  „.  (ja..  witidn  tbein.  Twentj 
peo:  >'e  Kit  at  ono  tablr:  thev  ail  suopose  that.thsyare 
din)  nj  alike,  but  ibe  fact  bi  ;h-t  no  two  ol  Iheuior; 
din!  in  alike,  becanie,  thongb  the  dlsbas  may  be  the 
win-  .  every  particle  of  food  wbtch  parsss  over  tbe 
r-itln  la  of  ench  pai  takes  of  th«  character  of  the  eater. 
(Tin  p Ik  eats  like  a  pig,  and  so  on).  The  sool  aaU 
nod  ilrinsp,  not  tbe  body;  the  bodr  n  only  tbe  spoon 
or  i'  «  tork.  Why  can  we  not  *ee  InlnltyV  BecanM 
«e  1  ulMthe  oibof  ilgh*  rotbat  it  cannot  •e^spuitnat 
tiiir  (■■  We  weie  not  consulted  In  the  bcglnnlogas  to 
the  .  tiatur  of  the  make  np  of  our  bodtes  or  we  might 
hnvi  made  sufpesdonasa  to  no»e,  mouth,  Hrure  and 
so  n  >•  But  the  pouI  can  In  time  make  tbe  body  beau- 
tiful i  In  spite  of  what  par.-nts,  uriodpa  or  cren 
Brit  iitu*  ba^e  coniilbuted,  pbyvlcally.  How  con  we 
nun  f  a  »et  of  angelic  babies  to  earth,  and  keep  them 
arg*  i>cV  1  tinst  no  one  here  tbtoks  a  baby  a  little 
aton  llc  lump.  1  trnrttberonllsoldertbsn  our  bodl**, 
snd  ,f  w0  know  bow  It  caute  In  we  shall  know  what 
it  wi  libewhtntt  leaver.  We  naed  the  uostniateot 
p,H  >L«ttnce,  or  we  are  all  adrift.  Dr.  Kidney  said 
turn  the  larger  part  of  edneatlon  was  reoalvtd  from 
nam  re,  Irom  the  family,  tbe  >tale  aud  the  obnrcb. 
If  nt  enTorts  were  made  to  educate  ths  child,  technt- 
cal)\|i  or  In  tbo  reboot*,  he  would  edneate  himself  by 
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i  tbe  modern  i 
mbl  be  iu  tbe  Cerimin  -in- 
itb  Knutnnd  ending  with  liege 
iil.Xnl  to  ihvue,  Kant  .in 'l  Ilex* 
iio-.crn  accri-tum-'  of  Phibnopl 
have  given  us.  There  hive  lice 
.-  .-tuny  of  hreok  Phllo-opbv,  l« 
rival.     The  imm  notaidc  wai  tha 


into  the  . 
other  r»  \ 
side  the  ( 
of  Scholnsiici-m.    . 

<  hrisliuii  civilization  had  collided  at  fir>t  with  bar 
barinos,  who  had  no  philosophical  or  theologian 
syMeint!  to  (tj/jiosc  to  Christianity.  Charlcmajm 
converted  ro.mni  Saxons  10  I'lirl^tianity,  und  bat 
them  baptized  in  oiil>  day.  Christian  civilizntiui 
and  tbe  Christian  religion  were  a  great  revclutiot 
to  them. 

Tbe  grent  struggle  in  which  tb2  Mltblle  Age*  en 
giiged  wu<  occasioned  by  the  (net  that  they  fount  in 
the  Arahinnj  oiiponcnt*  veil  verse:!  In  Phllosoph} 
and  Science.  The  Arabians  were  billed  iu  the  Arh 
tott-li.au  l'lii'o-opliv.  Tbe  Oirtstisii  Futhers  deeply 
slniilCil  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  They  brought 
the  light  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  ay  item  to  the 
explanation  of  ench  part. 

A  great  fide  movement  ont  of  Scholasticism  wn 
that  inaugurated  bv  Melsicr  Kckhart,  who  was  s 
Mvstlc. 

kckhnrt  and  Tbonuu  Aqalna.*  were  students  of  Al 
bertuj  JSlamiuj.  Tbe  line  of  Mystic*  Includes  Taulor 
Ftiao,  and  others;  and,  In  later  time*,  Angelas  Sile 
slue  and  Jacob  Bebotan. 

LE1DKITZ, 
In  bis  Monadology,  repreienta  a  return  to  the  doe- 
trlue  of  A ri8toiciluDi«ni.    His  monads  are  ArI*totle'e 
"cutelechles,"  of  which  mention  was  made  in  tbe 

K receding  lecture.  Ench  monad  represents  within 
M'lt  all  the  others,— tbo  rest  of  the  universe.  After 
Leibnitz  had  written  hi*  Philosophy  Wolfe  irydtem- 
izctl  It,  and  it  was  taugbt  In  the  schools  up  to  Kaot'a 
time. 

England  was  pnswing  through  a  great  political, 
social  and  religious  revolution.  Contemporary  with 
Lellmltz  Locke  was  elalwratlng  his  doctrine  of  tbe 
mind,— deriving  all  idea?  from  sensation,  and  reflec- 
tion. After  Locke' j  time  linallycame  Hume,  wno 
pi  m  pi  I  lied  Locke's  doctrii  e  with  a  niarreilou'  power 
of  clear  Ftntement.  Hume's  influence  created  great 
revolution*,  nod  be  exerted  a  very  great  Influence  in 
PhHoiophv  In  Fruuce. 

The  influence  tf  Hume,  or  tbat  of  his  age,  wat 
one  of  revolution,  or  self-a^sertiou;  the  right  of  pri- 
vate ludguient,  the  breaking  away  from  all  tbat  liad 
been  handed  down  by  tradition. 

The  first  step  In  thinking,  in  fact,  Is  Scepticism. 

N-i-p: ii-i-oi  rcfuw-t  to  take  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
nud  vet  the  niOFt  valuable  things  which  we  have  arc 
thocc  which  come  down  to  us  through  history,  lly 
generalization  only  can  wo  sin  the  fucta  of  observa- 
tion, and  preserve  what  i.--  most  valuable  to  transmit 
to  the  following  generations. 

Scepticism  willlnke  only  what  It  can  nitfitrttantl. 
Tint  how  lit tt<  It  can  uudemtand  1  It  only  gets  a  very 
little  bucket rni  ol  treasure  from  the  groat  tdore- 
boute  of  the  pact;  because  Scepticism  reiusQ*  the 
results  of  reflection,  aud  accepts  only  linuieJIato 
facts  which  It  can  verify  by  sense-perception. 

lleferrlng  again  to  Germany,  tbe  lecturer  raid  that 
the  ttertmni  nation  aid  not  carry  into  effect  the 
French  devolution  In  the  unio  way  that  their  nelgb- 
licrs  did.—:  ct  Diere  wan  great  activity  uu  tbe  part  of 
their  poelb'and  ))hilOM>pher*. 

llnnic'M  po-itbin  naturally  led  to  revolutions  an  J 


The  lecture  tlil*  morning  at  the  Concord  School  or 

TblloBOphy  was   by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jonef,  bin   subject  be- 

ii'erceT  tiie    obsCUrMy,  "and   belio.tbt  "fhV°prol')ein     Ing  "Educatinn  nnd    Discipline  of   Man— the  U«j  o{ 

the  World  we  Live  in." 

Anions  the  theme*  of  n  living  age,  said  Dr.  Jow?, 
Ilicre  lies  in  the  Ihrvhold,  cbalb -nging  philosophic 
spfttilalion  uiul  ideniilication,  the  idea  of  JSitiwa- 
thm,  aud  the  subject  ranks  with  the  higheH  Interest- 
of  the  world. 

"Por  If  Ibe  foul  be  immortal,"  sa"s  Tlato,  "it  were 
a  dreadful  thing  to  neglect  no  fireat  a  matter.  .  Il 
the  soul  lie  immortal  it  rcsjuiren  our  care,  not  only 
for  the  presi  nt  time,  which  we  call  life,  but  also  far 
nil  time.  .  .  Tin:  rou)  goes  hence  posatesfring  notlj- 
infi  elee  but  lis  nhtcnlUm  und  its  d\*ci)tlinc,  whicL 
ore  said  to  be  of  the  g rented  adraotage,  or  detri- 
ment, on  our  very  Petting  out  there." 

hi  the  lir.-t   plnee,  r" 


1 

of  cucultion  in  it*  entirety.  The  mind  is  both 
rt-Cifltivt  (as  regards  sensation!  nod  gpntttanvut 
or  self-active  (as  regnrdH  tbe  origination  of  its  gen- 
eral fonni*:  time,  Bpace,  the  laws  ol  causality  and 
the  other  general  predicates  which  tumble  the  mind 
to  give  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  Us  impreadons). 
Its  oct  of  judging,  I.  c.  of  pr.-dica'iug,  is  an  act  of 
unifying  or  bringing  a  manifold  into  an  unity,  and 
this  net  is  always  an  mt  of  reflection;  tlmt  is  to 
su\ ,  it  Is  on  oct  of  attention,  not  to  an  outward 
object,  but  to  the  mental  activity  by  whi-di  feel- 
ing, sensation  and  seo«e-pcrcVption  are  per- 
formed. Sulfation  or  feeling  which  nntlgrlitii  the 
perception  of  objects  is  a  prociss,  and  thfrcforc^lon- 
sisth  of  a  series  or  sacceHsion  of  acts.  Conxion  -ness 
is  able  to  direct  its  uttentiun  upon  this  suo-tusdon  in 
its  own  activity,  nn<l  thus  to  unite  tbe  elements  of  it, 
i-ell  :\c\  ivity  l>eii.-g  the  thread  connecting  (hem. 

Thus  iu  6co-e-i  erception  thorc  is  united  a  percci>- 
t Ion  ot  the  particular  ob'ect  in  tbe  present  instant, 
now  aud  here,  with  the  perception  of  self  (or  the 
thinking  activity}. 

The  existence  of  the  t>rience  of  mathematics,  con- 
taining Hr.  it  dnes  truths;  rcluting  to  the  conditions  of 
existence  which  tire  universal  nnd  uecessjirv,  fur- 
nished Kant  tbe  clue  to  his  ro  stein,  Such  a  priori 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  exis;ence  in  the  outer 
world  proved  iucuntestibiy,  in  his  view,  the  Identity 
of  thoee  conditions  with  the  forms  of  activity  of 
thinking. 

Tbm*  Kant,  by  a  critical  examination  of  fheimod, 
overthrew  nt  once  the  cut  ire  fabric  of  systems  found- 
ed on  dogmatic  n-t'.uuiptiou.1,  or  Riiijiirical  jisychol- 
ogy,  whetlier  materialistic  or  idealistic. 

T,i  ihe  muuTLdl-is  he  showed  tbe  naontanelty  of 
the  mind,  ns  tbe  logical  condition  of  nny  perception 
whatever  of  the  external  world;  tiie  mind  gets  at  the 
external  world  only  through  becoming  consjlou*  in 
Itself  of  the  condition*  (time,  muct,  causality,  \c, 
&«'.",  nf  the  existence  of  that  world.  If  the  c  n'-ces- 
earv  conditions  wrre  not  purt  und  portion  of  its  own 
essence  it  could  not  know  the  world  of  Nature.  To 
the  idealists  he  pointed  out  the  exclusive  application 
of  these  a  priori  conditiuufl  to  the  coutC'it  of  ex- 
jM-rieuce,  snd  tluinoiist rated  the  futility  of  ntte*aptiug 
to  :ip]ii\  uie  enh-fcorie-  of  the  uiidcrs'taudlng  to  any- 
thing transcending  time  and  sj>ace.  This  uftltude  of 
Kant  towards 

LHIfiMA Tit'    IDKAl.lSSf 

Feeuird  hostile,  not  only  toward  the  Lelhnltz-Wolffi- 
on  and  the  ('aitedim  svstems,  but  it  al*o  seemed  to 
thieaten  the  liasis  of  theology.  For  a  n|ieculative 
cognlticn  of  fiod,  freedom  aud  immortality  Is  de- 
nied. All  application  of  the  categories  to  that  which 
transcends  experience  is  forbidden,  as  productive 
onlv  of  illusion.  This  is  the  result  of  tlw  "Critique 
of  Pnre  Itonfmn."  lint  iu  his  "Critique  of  Practical 
lUn«  n."  Kant  show*  that  iioil,  freedom  ana  ininior- 
t«hty  are  necessarily  postulated  by  all  j»cts  of  the 
will  a*  "regulative  idea-." 

Just  as  ali  experience  presupposes  an  a  priori  ac- 
tivity in  the  mind,  generating  tbe  essential  condi- 
ti(  n-  of  said  experience,  so  every  net  of  the  will 
pre.-upposc.-  tbe  necessary  existence  of  Cod,  Frcedo.ii 
and  Immortality  as  jts  logical  condition. 

Although  we  cannot  theoretically  establish  the  ex- 
istence or  these  object* which  tran-cend  the  forms  of 
toe  theoretic  intellect ,— lime,  spare,  causa 'ty,  ike.,— 
y6t  even  act  or  dec  I  of  uiao  ustertd  them.  In  tills 
doctrine  of  K:u it  the  meaning  nnd  significance  of 
"theoretical"  is  limited  tothe  act  of  niibsuuiption  of 
perception*  ("intuitions")  under  conceptions  (or 
"categories"). 

With  this  definition  Kant  stands  upon  solid  cround. 
We  cannot  perceive  immediately  objects  which  tran- 
scend the  law*  of  experience.  It  would  destroy  these 
obiects  to  predicate  of  their  quantity,  quallt; 
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iKLS   FE.VB   TO  TDEAD. 

e  child  Ik:   the  blank  sheet,  theu 


This 'jue.-tion  i*  of  the  first  practical  importance: 
for,  owing  to  the  pmhindity  of  the  problem,  there 
is  p»  Miltitct,  no  interest,  of  which  It  may  hi  m-rt 
feared  tbat  lolly  may  rush  in 

VTIIKSE   ANi 

If  tbe  nature  oi  t!i 

for  the  itrsilhi 
It  has  its  beginning  now  m  time  and  sen-e;'ltskuow- 
ing  begins  with  the  senses,  ami  thrutigb  the  acu*es 
come  id)  knowledge-.  And  all  education  la  en  mou- 
th e  ait  itijiuitum  of  the  forms  more  or  less  indelllblj 
etigiurcn  on  this  scroll. 

So  the  rare,  also,  ulike  with  the  Individual,  is  In 
this  cumulative  progress  of  unlimited  quantitative 
augmentation?.  On  tbe  other  band,  If  the  soul  he 
introduced  here  as  a  form,  embracing  in  Its  own 
uhysin  its  own  destinies  and  fortunes,— then  Ih 
special  busmen  here,  its  special  determination!  so<J 
destinutions  no  mortal  may  kuow  beforehand.  Then 
our  business  with  it  is  quite  something  else;  and  then, 
also,  education,  and  lite,  and  b'.stoiv  gre  quite  »ome- 
ti.ing  else  than  in  tbe  former  case. 

If  all  knowing,  all  science,  mast  be  predieatesl 
exclusively  oi  faculties  and  powers  which  are  logi- 
cally and  actually  prior  to  knowledge,  and  prior 
even  lo  the  physical  frame  and  its  use,  then  tbe  end, 
nnd  in  in ,  and  process,  of  education  mutt  be  some 
other  tnan  piling  up  ptone  upon  stone  of  sensuous 
cognition,  and  science  something  else  than  heapi  ol 
rubbish,  and  history  something  else  than  accumula- 
tion of  human  experience. 

Pays  Plato,  of  this  matter:  "If  these  things  be  true 
.  .  then  education  le  not  of  that  >  aaracter  which 
some  persous  announce  it  to  be,  wb  a  they  somehow 
announce  that  there  1- 

NO  ACIENCE  IN  TITE  SOUL, 

but  that  thev  can  Implant  it,  Just  as  U  they  Implant- 
ed sight  in  the  eves  of  tbe  olbad." 

In  this  contemplation  the  business  would  be  to 
find  the  kuower,  and  aa  bcautlfullv  as  possible,  and 
us  wisely  as  possible  assist  in  getting  blm  down  and 
out;  a  process  that  requires  for  the  transaction  s 
true  kiudergarden  art  in  aid  of  his  own  endeavor*, 
and  it  Is  a  most  uilrncnlous  achievement. 

An  extmct  from  Plato  depicting  the  condition  of 
man  without  education,  was  quoted  by  **>r.  Jones. 

Tbe  next  step,  *aid  the  lecturer,  to  t>  » realization 
of  the  unity  oi  the  intellectual  aud  moral  discipline*. 
Says  ITato:  "Have  you  never  vet  observed  of  those 
that  ore  termed  wicked,  yet  clever,  hov  sharply  tbe 
little  soul  looks,  acutely  distinguishing  all  to  sfhlcn 
It  Is  turned,  having  Indeed  no  contemptible  power  of 
vision,  but  compelled  to  be  so  far  tba  servant  of  wick- 
edness that.  In  proportion  aa  lis  vision  is  more  acote. 


nd  on  "lalitv.  And  vet  Kant  maybe  said  to  tbe  more  crime  It  perpetrate'"  .  .  Just  as  tbe 
have  established  these  objects  philosophically.  He  eye  cannot  tarn  otherwise  V  with  the  whole  bod v 
annhzed  the  understanding,  and  found  It  Impossible  from  darkness  to  light,  so  a.  ,  one  moat  tarn  with 
to  derive  those  ideas  from  it,  but  a  simitar  analysis  tbe  whole  soul  from  sensible  objects,  until  It  has  be- 
ef the  will  ub covered  them.  Barely  both  of  these  come  able  to  endure  the  contemplation  of  What  1* 
analytical  proce-se*  were   theoretics).      Why  then     real." 

sr,e*k  of  tbe  Illusory  nature  of  a  knowledge  of  (iod,        This  Involves  the  whole  Idea  of  tbe  sentnoas,  and 
freedom  and  immortality?  tbe  moral,  and  the  religious  education;  and  compre- 

Tbe  specalatlve  spirit  of  Germany,  aroafed  to  lta     bends  qb  the  ground  pi  inciple  of  all  education  tbat 
utmost  Intensity  by  tbe  critiques  of  Kant,  refused  to     11  ihe  child  be  "trained  In  the  way  he  should  go. 
rest  tAttotted  within  the  barriers  which  he  bad  set    when  he  Is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
np.    Tbe  syr tews  of  A  just  scheme  of  education  must  nnlfy  and  coo- 

Fit'HTE,  aciiELUwo  AiVD  hegel  sumii^te  the  rudiments  therein,  through  tbe  tostitu- 

followed,  as  attemirts  to  readjust   the  speculative    {^Si.0*  •ocl"-T'  lhe  *«>»».  ««  chorch,   and  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  toward  the  wonlte.    Kmn-t'•  u:  Tm«,  canopied  with  tbe  heavekh 

lluence  penetrated  Into  every  re*lm  ot  thonght.and    ,,,..„'...  -i»n  iu  h*.avehb, 

Its^laiaTa  dtocarnlble  wfike  In  Uxa  laatoWWao    ^J*?^" .°' »•  odIt«« L*  "»*  o"J«U«t>on  of  all 
and  iaes.ll.He  svstems  of  tbe  day.    S«.  «e  greatest     «Ut'«  »d  the  t™  ^  tbe  f^r^  and  the  b«t 
work  of  nrt  of   modern  times,  G  eel  he  s  *'han«t, 
portr-vs  the  collision  of  scepticism  with   Institutiou* 
and  tivillxntlou— the  problem  that  tbe  French  Revo- 
lution suggested. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  read  Hants  "Third 
Antlnomv,"  In  which  be  proves  a  causality  of  free- 
dom In  tiie  thesis,  and  disprove*  It  In  tbe  antithesis. 
Prof.  Harris  next  illustrated 

THE  DOCTMXE  Of*  ANTINOMIES, 
as  taugbt  bv  Sir  William  Hamilton,  lo  his  discussion 
of  tbe  iiitln'ite  of  sjuce.  It  was  seeu  that  the  nnti- 
noinv  was  occasioned  bv  a  blunder  la  pjych^lo^y. 
Srace  was  found  to  bo  lullnite  by  tbe  Inference  of 
thoupht.  but  was  conscspaently  nnplctorable  by  the 
tnitipinniiun;  and  thus  tbcro  Was  no  real  contradic- 
tion present.  •    »._«. 

Nexr,  the  lecturer  addncesl  an   example  from  Her- 
bert Sj-encer,  In  which  he  proved  the  (udestroctlnil- 
lta- of  matter  bv  the  inconceivability  of  Its  deatruc- 
tlun.    And  yetfln  another  place,  hebad  dlsc.L*dol    uaht 
tbe  Idea  of  sclf-oNtstcm-c,  becaan*e  of  the  incomer 


lenlizatioo.  We  shall  Dover  exist  In  a  more  oppor- 
tune and  beautiful  manner;  only,  perchance, 
i. ore  excellently  In  wisdom  and  beauty.  In  this 
st  nc  of  the  worlds,  In  this  realization  of 
:  he  spirit  In  nature,  we  bobold  the  visa  and  the  type 
nt  nil  existence.  We  are  eternal!  v  oorn  from  sphere 
lo  sphere,  and  eternally  we  ttir  from  sphere  to 
sphere:  maintaining  eternal  taw  through  endless 
•v-ntrariftiw,  with  pergonal  form  and  Identity  unln- 
:  i  iuged  at  d  Inviolate  by  u  ullmited  variety  of  expei  I- 
i nee  and  ;bange.  

KternilT  and  time  go  on  forever,  an  umry  In  dual- 
ttn.  The  soul  goc*  on  forever,  turougti  endless  auc- 
i  .'"Ions  of  llioe  realizations  of  their  un'tv.  The 
1  latonic  formula  for  this  thongbt  was  eiltd  by  the 
licturcr,  who  then  proceeded.  The  fountains  of 
the  evils  In  all  existence  areto  be  found  in  the  dis- 
-Miiinctriea  of  man  with  Nature,— the  failure  of 
unity  Iu   himself   of    the   siiperualur.il   and   the 

...iral. 

Mun  errs  in  bis  ascriptions  ot  his  evils  to  every - 


tbe  idea  of  sclf-oNlstonce,heesAi-eof  the  Inconccivs-  man  errs  in  ma  «»•»  «w  '"    '"•   VT""   »y*'"J- 

ltt    of  the  Infinite  post  time,  involved  in  that  which  HilOg  and  anything  else  than  the  fierce  nod  Jon  atn- 

eil-ted  without  abeginolng.     Spencer   did  not   per-  bilious  of  bit  IBlntOOU   motion-,  and    the  deaf  and 

"ive     that    inilemiiicilhilTty    Involved     existence  Indocile  and  obltnou  «en«0M  motion  of  tbe  ton: 

through    "nolle  future  time,,  n  Idea  as   iucoucelva-  «  clwoa  dl.syn.metrle  with  wholea.and  with   the  Ul- 


ongli 
ble  as  that  of  exldeuce  without  a  beginning, 
same  wny  Spencer  esubllshc*  the  Idea  of  the  per 
slsteuce  of  force,  Involving  the  same  aalluomy. 


[Same] 
CONCORG  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones. 


I —only  In  /nf«  has  evil  it*  seat  and  fubslstcnce, 
IsOuls  have  here,  In  this  world, 

THtrn   ENTnANCE  AND  THEIR   EXIT. 

Tiie  nsos  of  the  world  are  education  nnd  discipline, 
nnd  discipline  and  joy,  and  transport  of  eilstence. 
Here  come  the  novbmle  soul  and  the  wicked  soul, 
and  the  repent  nt  soul  and  the  angelic  soul.  This 
temporal -cene  Is  the  mutable,  here  all  changes  are 
wrought;  here  tbe  soul  may  In  freedom  turn  Itself 
toward  Heaven  and  also  toward  Hell.  Souls  come 
1  here  Into  this  world  to  realiro  growth  and  progress, 
l  irom  state  to  state,  through  changeful  experience. 
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The  noul  in  tut  renlize  Its  multiform  content 
through  change,  by  means  of  its  faculty  of  individ- 
ualization, the  object)  valiou  of  noittc  npecial  thought, 
•>r  desire,  or  potency.  AnJ  it  may  be  the  r»ou!  cao- 
not  eDduxe  forever  the  monotcne-  of  eternal  name. 
The  Plutonic  attribute*,— the  very  generic  idea*  of 
:>cing,— arc:  Ite»t,  motion,  and  con*cquent  same— 
J iJTcreitt.  Liit-tei.i-e  is  refit  and  laotioo, — .-yimeness 
.itd  difference.  It  most  maintain  its  noise  and  bal- 
nee, through  participation  of  chance'  bv  uiean*  of 
lie  mutable,. the  dlffere-.t,  tlic  becoming.  " 

J'lato  was  quoted  to  this  effect  by  J>r.  Jones.  The 
■■■■lurer  then  cited  the  case  of  the  ltodigal  Son,  and 
.is  chance  of  fortune-  until  met  again  at  his  fa'her'a 
■'Uhc.  Jonah'*  exaltation  and  bis  disobedience  to 
the  Divlue  Iwhext  were  dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer, 

"ALL  THE  'WORLD'S  X   STAGE," 

—each  soul  la  here  to  dramatize,  to  externalize,  to 
realize  pome  soul-content,  the  characteristic  of  his 
Individuality.  It  may  be  tome  ignorance,  some  iin- 
; oteucj -,  pome  de°ire,  some  ambition,  aoine  appixa- 
■  ion,  eome  honorable  and  exalting  purpose, 
HOME  DIVINE   MI.snJO.v, 

'■nielhfng  within  himself  to  become,  or  something 
■"  l»e  overcome  through  growth,  through  the  trans- 
mutation* of  individual  obiectivation,  and  with  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  joy  and  fruit  of 
rummer,  ruuat  be  comprehended  the  darkens  of 
night*  and  the  dreary  desolations  of  winter. 

Life's  delights  and  Joys  mart  t»e  toned  and  estab- 
lished in  their  contraricn?s.  In  Physic*  aud  in  Meta- 
physics the  tonic  principle  id  the  Detter  principle. 
And,  truly,  the  leading  factor  in  all  great  achieve- 
ments Is  the  orde-j)  and  the  struggle. 

Accordingly,  the  Master  aaiih:  "In  the  world  ye 
i-hali  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I 
:  **ve  or*raime  the  world."  Overcome — victory. 
h-blfTement,  In  the  mea.-nre  of  power  and  virtue; 
therefore,  the  rondltjun  and  tlic  promise. 

Having  clled  various  Scriptural  text*,  unfolding 
litis  condition  and  promise,  Dr.  June*  said  in  eon- 
chision:  The  wtrld  isu  school  id  which  the  soul  may 
realize  the 

TERENNIAL  YOUTH 

of  d'ac  plcabip.  Education  and  discipline  realize  in 
lib  tbejrogemc*of  truth  and  good,  and  are  inlinltelv 
more  and  belter  than  all  poaesnion  of  terrestrial 
fortune.  Sacrifice,  toll,  dutv,  service  are  more  than 
till  terrestrial  fruition.  They  err  who  tbJnk  we 
mortals  need  only  Joy  and  delight  of  hie. 


Boston,    Aug.    4,    1880 

TEE  C0NC0ED  S0H00L  OP  PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

IT  EEV,   CTEVS   EK  HARD.'OK,   KEEXE,  K.  H. 

From  what  the  reading  public  bas 
already  seen  in  the  newspapers,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  obtained  a  iairflnLpTvl- 
edge  of  the  purpose  and  v/am>bf  this 
echoC^liat  i  Wv*-«6Ulblilhei()a  year 
ago,  tTVj4  ill.  J^isjtt  isinominally  at 
the  heaj  oT  if,  (hat  itliafan  able  corps 
of  instructors.  auWth.ai  Jbout  seventy- 
fivckluitnis  ireln  daily  attendance, 
is  gfcf ritSy  Enowr^tfiB  also  known 
IhatThe  method  on  teaching  is  in  the 
form  of  l/cjihr^ptfrof  which  is  fol- 
lowed bylApmVfcation  rnrjicipated  in 
by  both  fttyiflty  and  st/leits. 

There  seems,  holcver,  V>  be  a  dif- 
ference of  nku*tf\  the-  minds  of 
Christian  pJe^flV  tqujbing  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  the  school.  "With  a 
few,  at  least,  the  impression  has  pre- 
vailed that  it  waa  established  and  is 
conducted  with  a  view  to  a  promulga- 
tion of  the  theoriee  of  mysticism, 
dealing  mainly  with  ideas  most  shad- 
owy or  vUlonary.  Others  have  eup- 
posed  that  its  aim  is  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  so-called  radical  relig- 
ion, while  a  large  number  evidently 
regard  it  as  direcUy  hostile  to  the 
Christian  church. 

After  listening  for  nearly  three 
weeks  to  these  lectures  and  conversa- 
tions, I  feel  sure  that  these  impres- 
sions are  erroneous  and  ought  to  be 
corrected.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  Is  n't  the  philosophy  that  this 
school  teaches  purely  transcendental? 
In  answer  I  should  say  that  there  is 
no  single  term  that  will  cover  the 
ground  of  the  views  here  presented. 
The  words  transcendental  or  ideal  or 
intuitional,  haying  different  meanings, 
are  liable  to  mislead.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  school  teaches 
that  philosophy  (whatever  name  is 
given  to  it)  which  Is  the  exact  oppo- 
site' of  materialism.  AU  the  lectures 
thus  far  have  harmonized  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  materialistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  times.  Beyond  that, 
marked  divergencies  of  thought  have 
appeared,    each    speaker    presenting 
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freely  his  own  peculiar  view.  Instead 
of  being  merely  transcendental  dream- 
ers, it  is  noticeable  how  immensely 
practical  these  men  prove  their  ideas 
to  be,  touching  educational,  and  so- 
cial, and  governmental  life.  To  the 
statement  that  the  t»achiog  is  in  the 
interests  of  free  religion,  I  should  re- 
ply that  evidently  the  aim  of  the 
school  is  not  theologic  at  all,  but  mere- 
ly philosophic.  Of  course  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  theology  as  well  as  to 
Bcicnce  and  art  is  in  a  measure  dis- 
cussed, and  certain  religious  doctrines, 
like  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are 
formulated.  This,  however,  I  can 
say:  while  as  an  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian, I  have  heard  many  things  which 
I  do  not  accept,  and  have  listened  to 
the  presentation  of  many  views  which 
I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  teach- 
iug  of  the  Word  of  God,  I  have  also 
been  happily  disappointed  and  sur- 
prised at  the  decided  Evangelical  ten- 
dency and  tone  of  much  that  is  direct- 
ly taught,  and  of  more  that  is  implied. 
Of  course  I  cannot  tell  what  may  be 
said  in  the  remaining  two  weeks.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  instruc- 
tion that  gives  character  to  the  whole 
course  is  given  by  three  or  four  men. 

One  of  the  prominent  teachers  is  a 
thorough  Episcopalian.  The  most 
prominent  and  the  ablest  is  a  member 
of  a  Congregational  church.  Several 
denominations  also  are  represented 
by  ministers  among  the  students.  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  some  of  the 
hardest  blows  that  have  been  given  to 
scientific  skepticism,  as  it  now  exists, 
have  been  given  in  the  lectures  of 
this  school.  Certainly  the  Christian 
church  may  well  be  thankful  for  the 
weapons  here  furnished  with  which  to 
tight  materialistic  unbelief.  In  this 
respect  the  school  is  helpful  rather 
than  hostile  to  Christianity. 

Whoever  listens  to  these  men, 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  all  they 
utter,  recognizes  their  ability,  and 
catches  from  them  a  deeper  desire  for 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  study.  Any 
student  gets  inspiration  as  well  as  in- 
formation by  listening  to  ten  lectures 
delivered  by  a  man  who  through  years 
o!  painstaking  sttidy  has  taken  such  a 
position  as  writer  arid  thinker  as  that 
occupied  by  Prof.  Harris,  or  to  ten 
lectures  from  one  who  knows  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  as  does  Dr.  Jones. 

So  I  should  say,  if  any  scholar 
wishes  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  field  of  that  philosophy  which  is 
the  opposite  of  materialism,  by  listen- 
ing to  instructors  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  and  who  are  fresh  and  clear 
in  their  presentation  of  its  truths;  or 
if  he  desires  to  see  bow  the  highest 
philosophic  principles  can  be  applied 
to  the  practical  questions  of  our  age; 
or  if  he  wants  to  find  inspiration  from 
contact  with  earnest  searchers  after 
truth ;  or  if  he  only  cares  to  get  in  a 
condensed  shape  arguments  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  against  one  of  the 
most  captivating  forma  of  unbelief  that 
the  church  of  Christ  encounters  io 
this  generation;  then  let  him,  if  he 
can  get  the  leisure,  attend  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Hillside  chapel  at 
Concord. 

The  letter  on  our  first  page  In  regard  to 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  will  be 
read,  we  are  sore,  with  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  Influence  of  the  school,  on  the 
whole,  certalaly  teems  to  be  good.  We 
do  not  wonder  much  that  fun  Is  mide  of 


the  abstruBeoeis  of  some  utterances  of  the 
philosophers,  but  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  not  Intended  for  the  gener- 
al public,  but  only  for  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  profound  themes  and  kindred 
forms  of  speech.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  philosophers  and  their  friends 
need  to  guard  a  little  against  seeming  to 
patronize  the  rest  of  the  world,  although 
we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  guilty  Inten- 
tionally of  any  haughtiness.  Certainly 
their  influence  must  depend  greatly  upon 
their,  cherishing  that  humility  which  al- 
ways characterizes  genuine  seekers  after 
truth.  We  trust  that  they  will  continue, 
as  our  correspondent  stales  that  they  have 
begun,  to  antagonize  the  prevalent  mate- 
rialism, and  thus  to  confer  a  practical  aud 
permanent  benefit  upon  the  world. 

Aug.    9,    1880 
SUttHER  CCKOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

CORRESrONDEyCE  Or  THE  BOSTON  JOUKNAL. 


The  '•  knowtrs"  were  pretty  well  represented  it  be 
"WayciJe  Ch-pal  on  Fridaj-flveniog,  *o  bear  Dr.  Kid- 
ney again  on  "The  PlfliOioptHiJ  the  Sublime  and 
the  Ueauilf Ql,  as  SyaSboJbefl-Jo  Nature,  In  the  Moral 
World,ia\Foetrr  aM  ]£>&&"  ,One  element  of  onr 
re-ccguiiou  ft/,  tbt-b^atrnf^l  Is  moral  freedom,  or  the 
abVmy  |Ly»fta>#*tUffrren«e  between  thereat  and  the 
artificial.  ^,lf  fce  ffioral  element  JW  true,  it  gives  the 
key  to  ouV  recognition  of  the  bnottfol.  Every  feel- 
fug  createrMts  own  atmorpbere.  K>f  the  pure  and  cul- 
tivated Imagination  a*  a  aymbolpf  the  beautiful,  the 
epeoker  [.aid:  This  seerfbilitv  toVwaotj  pervades  all 
degrees «r'fMelLfe4aOBil  development  or  moral  attaln- 
ir.ent  and  la  depf  udeut  for  It*  own  decree  chiefly  on  the 
viridbe^of-uoaBiaaiJon.  Higher  culture  may  sharpen 
the  mental  risiof;  and  enable  It  to  find  object!  more 
readily  and  mora  numerous  and  thus  enrich  toe  arena 
of  imagination;. or  It  roar  dull  ihe  vision  to  ou;ward 
thing*  uud  turn  it  Inward  to  the  contemplation  ot 
mental  aonns.  s~    - 

Ta*ie  1:  not  onrr  rrlBe4>V  totelleciaat  culture, 
wbicu  meA-«ur«biy  lift:/ uv  oft  of  the  nietb  ot  the 
sensual,  hue  refined  ud Tmprdf<-d  by  moral  growth, 
Butch  botn  pnrtne*  t»l  tnnebb  it.  The  ideal  of  per* 
iction  harinir  beconil  true il  its  outline,  maybe 
tilltd  in  witboni  deraecnog  its  smmerry,  and  be  col- 
ored and  earthed  kn  >no  transient  but  an  immortal 
paiviou.  -lirLgmaWbii  rVw  may  make  no  mistakes, 
aim  ba»  u;  v-7»rer  and  rlehjir  Held  in  which  to  expatiate. 
But  if  ibdyioral  urn  be  laW  or  caricatured,  and  hence 
bardi\  deserve  the  name,  or  if  the  true  aim  be  imper- 
iectiv  descried,  thl*  will  not  only  govern  the  whole 
oi  '  life  and  so  far  misdirect  It,  bat 
will  react  upon  tute,  and  educate  that, 
too,  Falser*.  Welle,  M  Uie  moral  aim  be  true, 
and  to  be  true  place  muat  be  found  tu  It  Cor  the  relhj- 
lou*  element;  and  If  .(  be  correctly  descried,  and 
lor  tb>,  ti»o,  rtlhjiooi  light  and  relifiooi  experience 
cannot  be  pnareu;  then  we  hive,  superadded  to  ttte 
needful,  mental  powers  and  culture,  and  not  till  then 
the  conditions  lor  a  true  aud  correct  taste,  which  la 
more  than  pub J*cthre,  which  can  rlnilcate  lteelr  by  a 
uhiitxH)phv,  which  allows  of  no  dlacrepaacT  between 
the  leautiiul  and  toe  food  and  true,  bat  eseereratea 
tbflr  baiuioov  and  their  unity. 

U  how  keener  the  vision  can  become  when  thus  the 
mei  tftl  eve  1*  opened  elde,  whan  it  cm  pierce  directly 
to  the  eeiitre  or  the  alone  of  truth,  and  find  itself 
llier*. and  behold  the  symmetrical  radiations,  when  It 
lookj  no  lonfer  obUqnely,  and  therefore  notatn*  la 
distorted.  Tiulfftobe  b«oomea  transparent  then,  and 
without  deranciDi  iU  oatliM,  sew  tolnc  spring  an 
wttulu  Its  coropase,  and  it  beousaes  forever  richer  aad 
richer,  and  more  aad  mora  aatsatrinx  and  oocapeuv- 
fatlug.  Now,  from  tvenwa+ra,  from  the  visible 
tutb  and  aky.  from  the  pafeot  al»u>rr,  from  tbe 
deptbi-  of  niau  alsntetf,  lb*  ray*  soma  back  to  crystal 
Uae  upOL  tbe  reining  aoaJ. 

ororeem-i.ie  as  iTplfytnf  tha  ooadltion  In  wiuah 
tbe  sool  will  and  Us«tf,  an  tti  rebMee  from  earth f 
life,  the  speaker  sala:  No  doubt  if  oar  4rcmm  aea> 
cioim&Mi  coakl  be  fully  recalled,  it  would  shad  maea. 
light  upon  tha  qoealioas  we  nave  bean  cctaatderhai. 
e*peciafl'  upon  that  mode  of  eeli-aotlrttT  woloa  I 
bare  called  Iruajriijatioa. 

Alter  periods  of  niarkad  abstraction,  when  we  coma 
tv.ck  (0  sctoallty,  there  la  the  same  diflctutj  In  racsUl- 
iog  tbe  rum  of  mcnuU  mevemeuis  wtucb  h%*a  Intar- 
vrned.  Bat  m  siae-p,  whan  the  chains  which  tie  ui  to 
tu*  sctual  world. are  suora  completely  broken,  we  are 
,  left  alone  in  jl*  -'eaj  world. 

\y  e  arc  attire  ot  n  pu-^'uL  hwhv  oi  me  atmal(  And 
ol  a  recoverv  of  the  Ideal  experience,  and  ot  tne 
quickening  of  tbe  flow  oi  Image"  a*  we  sink  into  sleep, 
jn-t  as  we  arc  anareof  tbe  reverse  process  as  we  graa- 
va'lv  awaken. 

[i  I?,  1  presume,  no  uncommnn  experience  that  In 
thul  ir.inc'tlon  period  of  crunnou.-Df",  ju>t  Defore 
f-eitecl  nnnkcniitg,  which  ia.-ores  tbe  memory  of  a 
<  r.  ;,il,  or  when  ilieproceja  of  falling  inio  i-lumber  Is 
oirctvd  by  nn  inierfcctitmal  moment  of  wakeful  cou- 
n  li.u.-D*'-!',  there  ottea  ■elurli  iuto  tbe  Held  ct  visiou 
ruif  object,  the  like  of  which  has  never  beau  «eeu  In 
u.i  cur  rt  membcred  or  even  po*?ibleeipcricnce. 

How  b.i-  *ut-b  a  thing  become  possible? 

in  orcums  tljnt  we  cau  remember,  there  Hfirof  to 
bnrr  t«en  a  minimum  oftimt  nanln-d.  This  tlrue- 
ouMioubniiF.  Ihcn,  may  depeod  upon  the  fact  tUnt 
tlit  eleop  it-  ImpiTfect,  and  thi-  actual  world  not  cu- 
ili<  h  withdraw  u,  since  romo  .-cuse  Ia  «tjll  on  tbe  alert. 
Htn  if  tbe  mental  activlt>  cootinut  when  every  f-en^^ 
tf  inllcrt.  If  that  be  pilule,  then  It  may  be  tlut  ibe 
tiiiic  conditions  are  reuioveo,  aod  we  hare  agtilo  a 
iiituie  of  l«iug  Mich  a«  1  bare  .'poken  of,  aa  likely  to 
be,  when  the  |>«yrhical  o»g.mi«m  is  released  from  oar 
pn'-i-nt  |ibV'tcAi  orgiintf-n  wiib  U.*  multirailou*  aotiutl 
Isrlatiouf.  1'hiif*,  then,  wa  can  conjecture  what  may 
h-r  be  yvonoroufi  sou'-sctintv.  or  ibe  moue  of  it* 
ron-clou-ne!>«,  under  euoiurr  ret  of  relotlon«,  and 
when  it  can  lite  to  its  own  world,  tbe  woTld  It  has 
ii  n<le  for  Itselti  lo  the  entire  eiperieuce  oi  it'  past 
coieer. 

'Jbn  world,  ahlch  we  may  IrntuleotK  po^em  in 
<*i.  .nu«,  ontl  lu  thin  unsuti»factoi>  reiuembr.tnce.  may 
ibiu    furnlrl.   wine  hint*  rlclnly  to  conceive  of   that 


ncrid  iuto  wbico  we  may  Pink  in  our  tinaJ  sleep. 

At.u  ii  imagicatloo  can  then  find  li?  requirements 
foi  Ucni'.ty,  jet  only  u*  on  ideal  presentation,  how 
n  in  '■>  more,  vflieu  tlie  ?oul,  orpunized  aires'!  as  mem- 
b<  r  of  a  mw  order,  nnd  wir.h  a  regenerated  world, 
aniikeu*  to  it?  recovered  yet  tron?tigorcd  relauon 
*>iilj  :lif  >pirimfll  poin'c  ot  light  wbicu  r>jiarki<i  iu  the 
glonhed  uitiv«r:e,  will  it  find  tliut  iioiver.ie  no  longer 
rcoi>*siijg,  but,  with  lis  acquired  potence,  be  nbe  to 
t  fllcresce  into  beautiiui  form  which  na:ill  eipre-?  Ui 
own  individuality;  and  to  flu,  and  not  lo*e,  ae  It  now 
doc-,  lis  own  creations;  to  reproduce  them,  not  by  ,t 
lui.nfr.ua  prote.-^1,  but  at  will,  and  with  nure^trsioed 
fiet'oom. 

Tlic  alter  talK  wajconcf-rning  dreams,  aud  the  m\«- 
icriee  of  dream  life,  and  "cveral  Jingu'ar  experience; 
were  related  by  Mi--  Pea. body  and  6ibe,-j,  concerniaj 
r>icrie>.  poeliv  and  picture*  tbat  La.l  ln»t  D  Com  1*0*6*1 
dun i  yftlceji.  Tbe  pneui  b>  C  'lcriilee,*'Kbabla  Kh.<D," 
at  d  Dc  Qiiincfv'a  upiiir    'ream-IMi-  were  dUcc*ed. 

Mr.  Alcott  thought  that  t:.e  poluii.  u  of  toe  mv-  ery 
of  dream*  wa?(  Hint  the  eoul.  or  toniciousne-«.  wtu 
c  mcht  while  ji*Kjiuc  from  tbe  natural  to  the  super- 
natural. In  dreams,  he  said,  we  pas?  into  the  pri»- 
u. lindane  world.  We  go  out  ol  ourselves1 
in  tdiep.  The  pre-natural  tu  the  intervening 
komj  iirtwceu  the  natural  nod  the  spirit ua'. 
or  >upemai  ural,  and  U  joiued  to  both.  He  spoke  ot 
hi?  txpeiiem-e  wiua  about  to  wake  in  tbe  moruing, 
aid  Mud,  "Yuu  y'--e  au  imice  before  your  mind  -o 
bughl  aud  real  ma',  vuu  have  never  seen  arythioc  *o 
tnir.  l)ut  if  vou  put  your  Luiud  upon  it  it  is  not  tbete. 
Vot.  tUiuk  \uiir  bt.st  tliouglit  jI  tlmt  blue  of  dav. 
Why!  Soo'ie  of  tli»  best  veree»  I  have  ever  written 
(Mich  us  thry  are)  were  composed  m  the  tirri  liia-b  ot 
morn  ink-' 

lu  the  evening  Dr.  MultorJ  again  ?i»oke  to  tbe 
scuool  ou  one  ol  those  ?ubjocl?  nn  uitere?tiug  to  the 
imxlern  procreeeivu  worid,  "The  t'troj*ocat  Keia- 
iiods-  of  Itelijiio..  and  Puiio?0(>by  to  (jDri>iijnitv." 

The  speaker  defined  religion  to  be  tbe  "disposition 
aud  conduct  ot  man,  impelled  by  motives  ol  hope  and 
fear,  toward  a  power  tiuuceivotl  to  be  above  bim." 
lie  (ben  cave  the  ophnou  ol  maoy  learued  thinkers 
ou  tbe  >nb,iect,  aiuong  other*  Kant,  why  savi*,  "  fldlig- 
ioDi-an  uckouwledguieui  of  our  duties  toward  the 
law  of  God." 

Ficbie  tvays:  "Hehalon  i«  cor.-ciou'  morality,  a 
moridiry  which  iu  vinue  ol  fbu*.  ■jmujjijii'lw*  i- 
muidfui  of  ns  oiigin  from  God."  The  npeakar  re- 
putned:  Religion  is  coniiunou>  Willi  the  hisioncai  lite 
of  man.  It  tu*>  n  bi*tory.  Tbi»  maybe  traced  in 
uouiuuentx,  customs,  certinou-co,  Jaws,  arte,  htera- 
tuxt-s,  the  trluujpha  ot  the  race. 

In  theieiiBiou*  life  of  a  rnce  there  have  h*eo  ofteu 
t lie  widest  coutmete.  Iteligion  has  hometimes  ap- 
pemed  ua  a  thine  ot  gor»d,auu  agaiu  at  a  thing  of  evlt. 
It  lerlcct.- the  bigue-'t,  .ind  iigan.  the  lowest  impaia^M, 
in  tbe  nature  of  man,  aua  ohtame  from  them  n- ob- 
jet'l*.  it  bas  given  the  motive  to  some  uf  (lie  Doble»t, 
and  :igniu  to  home  of  tbe  d-traebt  pugef  of  history. 
ii  i?  mors  oft  n  the  ox  predion  of  esnotloo  llntnof  ibe 
■in  it-  iicdeiriiiuding  with  whKb  iu  thecouauct  of  life, 
ti'ougb  scmei  imes  in  nobler  and  bettor  ways,  it  i*  often 
at  variance.  It  is  sometimes  allied  with  ibe  mtmde- 
gi..Jli:z  -ii|Hiotitiou-,  as  in  tbe  worship  of  some 
idi.-beT,  und  iNserviccs  are  confuted  witu  iSe  luvt 
and  violence  of  men.  It  li  eometnuea  tbe  worship  ot 
auiuial  >otun  or  phvrtc.il  forces,  as  a  river,  the 
•nn.  the  mo.»u,  fhi.-  has  Ire'iuent  'MiL'tr*- 
t:on*t  tor  liiHiauce,  iu  tue  rites  ot  tbe  triltea 
ol  Africa,  or  ol  the  Indianr-  of  the  Pacific 
const,  or  iu  not  a  low  period  of  rivllLwtion  :n  the 
Hacblc  ritec  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  l»eeu  the  excuse 
tor  ui'iuvstfion,  tlic  defence  of  crime,  tue  cry  ol  war: 
it  ha-  iTonEht  io  Us  aid  fiercest  presentations.  It 
lifts  sweitt  many  ages  over  lands  wjtb  ita  desoiatiou  . 
r.niil  it  bas  come  to  verify  the  line  of  the  Uoman 
poet— 

"  ft  el  upon  is  the  p^atcit  of  misfortunes,'' 

It  16  o'.ten  the  weakneas  or  man  who  Is  overcome 
a  nn  Oinnce  before  the  powers  ol  nitore.  It  often 
arnib  with  relcailctir>  ijoalltie-  of  character,  an  oblect 
*  f  which  men  arc  otiuid,  and  tbey  seek  to  purchase 
iu  favor  or  avert  ita  wrtth.  Thna  the  religion  ol  a 
l>e«ule  may  bi*con>e  not  &impl>  nn  index  of  its  con- 
dition, its  cruelty  anc  violeuc?,  but  tbe  service**  of 
relimou  tUBilf  may  become  crazed  with  unrestrained 
euiotion,  and  dark  wiin  the  gloom  of  a  diiturbed 
Imaginatiou. 

It  i^  ag«m  allied  with  larger  and  nobler  forms  of 
I  lie.  It  hna  ideals  w  hich  tlod  out  an  imperfect  exures- 
Mii,  in  nature,  and  it  embodies  it*  (bought  iu  the  lof- 
tier types  of  art.  It  sometime*  Incomes  In  m>  high 
a  degree  ethical  (or  pyiritnat,  m  it*  pourayal  of  bu 
man  life  that  it  la  \trou*nt  in  Hteratuie  In  IU  most 
perfect  fotm«,  so  that  it  inruieben  tbe  illustration  ot 
tbe  etbtcvl  conflict  of  man.  This  is  tbe  characteristic 
ft  tbe  great  drama*  cml  epic*,  the  Pro  me  ibe. i«  and 
ibe  AgKowmnoo  of  ^EHrbviou,  the  i>l\;»ey  of  Homer, 
the  J-.oeid  ol  Virgil. 

11  i*  often  the  portrayal  of  a  larger  ethical  oooceo- 
ticn  in  the  hi-torical  development  ol  a  people.  TbL« 
ba*  it*  illuolrailon  In  tbe  religion  ol  toe  ftomeo*  In 
the  early  periods  of  ibrlr  blrtory,  when  In  tha  founda- 
tion of  tbelr  iurtltulioua  there  was  the  recosrnltlon  of 
tbe  nrup  hnd  order  of  tbe  family,  aud  tbe  state,  and 
ihe  *F>cnlon  of  the  authority  and  maie'ty  of  taw.  To 
I  Lew  religion  brought  its  consecration,  and  it  inre*t- 
i-d  them  wiih  that  solemnity  which  always  gave  dig- 
nity to  the  pplrit  ol  Roma, 

^'■•e  bpeakrr  men  gave  a  similar  'synopsis  of  tbe 

'uant  and  Droeress  oi  phtiosopby,  and  said 

-luiioo,  pbllosopby  had  train  for  IU  aim; 

,ecs  of  notb  were  ibe  same,  hut  tbat  in 

spitit  It  *-*»«ec«sa»v  to  pir*^r*ciloaophv 


'  MUl,' 


he    coDiinu 


•  ruugK 


above  religion. 

and  philosophy  both  have  their  tolfliirncut"  lo'tbe 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  Tbe  aurrv*  aad  con- 
flict, uie  long  trarnll  tbrongb  soflcriDg  and  aacrlflce 
of  the  one;  and  tbe  (oil  and  advance  tbrotgb  doubt, 
tbe  sincerity  of  conviction,  tne  wrestle  of  thought 
lor  the  truth  oi  the  other.  The  efforti  of  religion  aod 
pb'Iosopv  have  their  fulfillment  la  God." 

He  then  spoke  of  tbe  modern  church,  with  Its  ser- 
vice? m»  coMly,  with  It*  edifice*  '0  grand  and  its  formt 
so  exact  inc.  and  it*  rel'gion  no  inmlequateto  tbe  needs 
of  the  linn-;  uud  of  tbe  Old  Testament  as  a  book  oot 
tor  religion,  but  as  a  recotd  or  a  nation's  life.  Tbe 
words  rel'jtion  or  pbiloeophv  were  not  *poken  of  In  tbe 
Bible,  excepting  by  indirect  reference  in  tbe  writiogs 
or  St.  r»u  i.  Jesus  Ciirw  dnl  not  sav  to  id  *  div-inie*. 
fo  'f  and  ur.  ach  mv  irtijton,  but  go  ye  into  all  tha 
world  and  preach  the  Gotptl, 

Sp*  aklng  nf  ihe  f\  rms  In  use  bi  the  Cbtvlian  church, 
Iir.MuUord  ^nld  tbat  only  one  form,  the  List  Sapper, 
h.ui  ever  been  iu*titn*.ed  by  JesasOhrlPt,  ana  that 
*oiiie  oi  tbe  epistle*  ol  Paul  were  written  especially 
as  a  protect  to  the  forms  which  were  creeping  ioto  the 
enily  church. 

A  llvciv  mlk  cn*ned,  In  which  the  form*  and  crre- 
luonlcs  ot  tie  rliurcb  were  dl*cu«»ed,  and  me  true 
w..rk  of  n  lu'riionary  HIM  enlarged  upon.  Mr.  Alcutt 
thought  that  toe  mi-take  wbKh  the  orolnarv  mission- 
ary made  wi«  in  going  Into  a  foreign  country  and 
!■  nine  hi*  r  ■  n*>.»n-  <.uiaion<*  u|»on  a  people,  withont 
knowing  tvinr  wa*tii  the  religion- ndnd  oi  thit  ^  .>,.!«. 
Said  tie,  "  How   fooii-li.  ho*   ah-oluuly   inbojpiuoie 
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.bails!"  Mr.  Emery  thought  the  religions  of  ihe  Ka*t 
might  take  'he  revelations  ol"  Christ  and  aid  It  U  tbeir 
v\\n  formula  of  l-ellel,  Mr. Henry  thought  UteMcdl 
n.i-'-ioDorj  should  ijrcut  at  borne.  When  we  bave 
succeeded  id  conreriins  the  heathen  In  America,  It 
would  l<e  thue  to  iro  to  A-la,  tie  wi-Le-i  idip  school 
« mild  enter  Into  ii  criticism  ol  i*pecn lat ire  pbjlosooby. 
This  was  the  only  place  on  the  continent  where  tiie 
subject  of  religion  cmld  be  diasuN»ed  without  nullma 
<:vcntuing  to  pieces,  tie  then  proceeded  to  pick  to* 
pieces  the  lecturer's  doctrine,  udu  Hiked  come  ques- 
tions OD  JogiLiillc  theology. 

Dr.  Knlnev  rejoined  that  there  wore  mii)v  prob- 
lems, the  solnttoc  of  which  could  iiot  be  reached  by 
wordy  discussion,  tie  desired  •  to  say  a  few 
words  to  clear  op  tome  uue-lions  which  might 
cI'Ddc;  mi.  1*  the  Christian  religion  a 
rcltmon  or  I-  i(  i  inoralitv  '  It  relipioo  mean*  cultns 
wppibli',  it  L»  not  the  Chrixiiau  reunion.  If  rclijduu 
:r:rniil  the  scieouv  or  The  relation  which  man  l-e  ire 
to  Cod.  Christianity  is  a  religion, the  religion  of  relig- 
ion*. It  le  •  morality.  H  toe  word  comprise-*  the  re- 
lation ol  run  to  man.  lo  hiineelt,  to  nature,   to  toani- 

0  fit t-  thins.-  and  to  <->'jii,  tbt-n  Cbrintlaulty  Is  ina-b 
more  than  morality.  I  nope  to  be  able  to  nrura  that 
the  Idea  of  God  underlie-  aud  iineccgjarr  to  give  ml- 
Idity  to  hU  morn)  distinctions.  This  in  tn  uir.-ct  con- 
trail to  (beagim-aici-ni  or  the  day  (wnich  l»r.  Mulford 
l.ad  called  a  school  "f  clever  crltu-i-m,  ol  weak  ure- 
tmc^auatyf  palp  uvga  lions',.  He  u>e-j  Hpoke  of  the 
ne?es->iy  of  or.;.tnlz.ition  and  of  the  ueed  of  tome  of 
the  forms  n|  to-  Christian  cburcb. 

Mr.  Mill-  «pokc  niton  the  high  soiritual  chataeterof 
luunjF  of  the  Oriental  relitriont.  Mr.  Hurri*  t&ul  that 
different  religion*  dnclriuea  du»  be  te-tedoy  their 
development  oi  the  iuBiituuons  of  man,  the  '.irmly, 
the  fMate,  civil  government,  tue  ann,  etc.  I  take  my 
doctrine  of  ("nri-thinitr  not  from  toe  New  Testament, 
though  I  love  to  read  It,  bat  from  tbo  t bunch,  which 
ha- ■(□'lied  it  lor  hnndreb)  of  year*  aod<>u;htu> 
knew  souu-ihb-c  ab^>  t  It;  moogh  I  do  not  Kay  Unit  I 
uro  hoitn-l  i'v  n- .tov'triDt-*.  He  * poke  of  the  rellTion 
oi  otlitx  coriiiines,  nnd  how  it  bau  affected  trie  Maius 

01  their  pcopl.*,  and  thought  that  Id  acuuniry  win-re  ;l 
true  t.bii>l'an  Hnd  |>liilu.-Oi>hic  religion,  which  h.u)  h 
totil  a-  well  *j  a  iwly.  wh<  taught,  the  iudiTimml 
could  if  elevated  to  u  i*ersonaliiy,  and  to  the  knowl- 
edce  ol  the  highest. 

A  pleasant  transit  from  tho^e  mild  polemic*  will  be 
n  little  <>r  urinal  v*ir.-*e  oictated  to  4'htJonrnil  corrc 
suondeiit  by  Mr.  A Ivott : 

H^ti'j  oi-w  to  earth  and  tkv, 

Fiii.J-  It-fir  a  ihahcu  I ; 

Kind-  ii-elf  in  all  it  *-&, 

Loveliest  of  myttenes.  R, 


Bos.    Herald 
Aug.    8,    1880 

TIIE    SEW    TBE.1D    AT    CONCORD. 

When  Elijsh's  servant  went  up  to  the  top 
ol  Carmel  to  discover  if  there  were  signs  of 
rain,  be  described  the  cloud  in  tbe  sky  as  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.    Hardly  bigger 
is  the  moTviuent  which  has  been  begun  in 
Coocord  with  reference  to  the  statement  or 
development  of  a  philosophy  which  Is  in- 
tended  to  be  the  synthesis  of  life  and  thought 
is  the  direction  ot  religion,      it  Is  unques- 
tionable that  the  beginnings  of  suoh  a  phi- 
losophy have  been  in  tbe  air  for  some  time, 
but  tbey  have  been  the  thought  of  persons 
widely  separated  and   not  enough  identified 
with  the  thread  of  a  common  movement  to 
make  themselves  felt  as  an  active  force.    The 
movement  has  been  nowhere  at  a  white  heat, 
and  yet,  now  that  Emerson  and  Carlyle  and 
Maurice  have  practically  ceased   to  speak, 
there   is   need  that  a  fresh  word  shall  be 
spoken  to  meet  tbe  agnosticism  of  the  hour. 
Agnosticism    follows    in    the   wake   of  ma- 
terialism and  is  the  statement  of  its  ethical 
bearings.    Whether  it  comes  from  the  wild 
freedom  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  spiritual 
truth,  or  the  doubtful  feeling  as  to  what  is 
beyond  the  knowable,   it  is  the  strong  con- 
viction in  certain  sections  that  nothing  be- 
yond tbe  bounds  uf  homan  experience  is  to 
be  trusted.     Mr.  Mallock  has  probed  these 
teachings  and  shown  tbeir  hopelessness  in 
solving  the  questions  of  life,  but  be  has  not 
presented  a  positive  statement  of  tbe  spirit- 
ual side  of  esperience.     lie  Is  only  a  oritic, 
not  a  synthetic  teacher.    Nor  have  any  of  th» 
professedly  religions  teachers  of  the  present 
time,      apart      from      their      own      lim- 
ited     etatetnant     of     the     oobUbU     of 
Christianity,     put     forward      a      positive 
plan  by  which  the  spiritual  foroes  or  lbs 
world  can  again  be  felt  in  tbeir  full  reality. 
It  is  not  through  tbe  ecclesiastics,  however 
able  they  may  be,  at  least   not  from  these 
exclusively,  that  any  statement  of  truths  of 
the  spiritual  order,  can  be  matched  against 
truths  of  the  material  order,  or  that  the  much 
needed  reconciliation  can  be  brought  about. 
Historical  Christianity,  not  less  than  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  shows  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  truths  upon  which  society  rests.  They 
oannot  long  be  concealed  from  the  best  eiu- 
deots  of  physical  science,  and  tbe  time  has 
evidently  oome  when  many  are  looking  for  a 
philosophical  statement  in  which  some  of  tbe 
religious  questions  of  our  day  shall  be  so  pat 
before  the   natural    reason  that  their  cor- 


respondence to  the  lower  order  of  physical 
truths  shall  be  seen  and  acknowledged.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  philosophical  school  at 
Concord  had  something  to  lay  on  this  point 
which  may  be  worth  listening  to.  Concord 
has  been  tbe  home  of  tbe  men  who  have  most 
helped  to  give  us  a  distinctive  American 
literature.  Why  should  it  not  help  us  to  the 
philosophy  of  religious  belief  forthe  incoming 
generation  T  This  is  one  of  its  possibilities, 
and,  while  it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that 
this  bad  been  fully  realised,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  &ay  tbst  it  had  not  been  begun.  No 
religion  can  have  much  influence  with  a  think- 
ing people  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
philosophy  or  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  tbe  general  drift  of  human  thought, 
and,  little  as  Christianity  is  indebted  to 
philosophy  for  its  origin,  it  can  make  little 
headway  against  the  materialism  of  the  age 
unless  it  is  based  upon  a  correct  human 
philosophy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Concord 
school  presents  possibilities  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  considered.  It  is  not  a  religious 
school ;  it  is  only  a  school  of  philosophy  ;  bnt 
philosophy  can  no  more  be  studied  in  America 
than  in  Germany  without  involving  all  the 
issues  which  Christianity  is  intended  to  meet 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  remarkably 
positive  tone  ol  this  school,  so  faros  religious 
questions  are  concerned,  is  worth  noting.  It 
has  so  far  kept  utterly  aloof  from  tbe  formu- 
laiion  of  any  religious  doctrine,  but  tbe 
vagueness  ol  tbe  transcendental  period  is  not 
manifest,  tbe  breaking  loose  from  Christian 
institutions  and  society  is  not  known,  and 
men  of  the  strongest  religious  convictions 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  meet  for  a 
month  and  go  into  the  deepest  questions  of 
human  life  simply  upon  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian theism.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  still  more  important  when 
looked  at  in  its  bearings.  The  school  has  not 
assaulted  scientific  men  ;  it  has  not  run  a  tilt 
against  agnosticism  ;  it  has  not  put  Buddha 
before  Christ ;  it  has  discussed  the  gi«at 
questions  of  religion  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
discussed  them,  as  Paul  and  Philo  discussed 
them,  as  Hegel  and  Maurice  discussed  them, 
with  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  men  who 
stand  squarely  upon  the  highest  and  broad- 
est truth  in  the  world,  as  it  is  centred  in  tbe 
personabty  of  God.  There  cannot  bnt  be  an 
outcome  from  this.  It  will  not  be  in  a  dsy 
or  a  year,  but  the  work  begun  at  Con- 
cord, if  it  has  any  seeds  of  Im- 
mortality in  it,  cannot  atop  in  that 
rural  town  and  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  tbe  desert  air.  It  will  take  root,  and, 
if  there  is  an  answer  to  living  questions  in 
such  lectures  as  hare  been  given  by  Dr. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Mulford,  the 
root  will  go  downward  and  bear  fruit  up- 
ward. These  men  have  not  studied  philoso- 
phy among  our  restless  people  without  feel- 
ing the  problems  of  the  day  anew  in  tbe 
thrill  of  life  that  courses  through  the  pages 
of  the  divine  Plato.  They  have  grasped  the 
great  principles  which  underlie  tbe  world- 
ward  aide  of  religion,  and  have  been  able  to 
translate  them  into  the  life  of  our  own 
time  with  such  modifications  as  the  time  de- 
mands Particularly  has  this  bees  the  case 
with  the  leetnres  of  Dr.  Jones.  Tbe  strength 
of  his  utterances  has  been  a  growing  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  listened  to  him. 
They  have  enunciated  at  every  point  the 
superiority  of  force  to  matter,  the  correspon- 
dence of  energy  in  nature  with  the  intelli- 
gent forces  which  are  above  nature,  and  the 
immortality  and  eternity  of  the  soul  as  the 
great  fiot  in  which  centres  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  These  truths  have  beon 
enunciated  with  Plato  always  in  the  back- 
ground, but  again  and  again  have  tbey  been 
held  up  to  view  until  their  importance  could 
not  bnt  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  Is 
bardly  possible  to  find  in  the  whole  field 
of  modern  thought  such  a  statement  of 
the  spiritual  foroes  which  animate  and 
control  the  world,  and  still  coordinate 
with  the  facts  of  the  physloal  creation,  as  has 
been  put  forth  this  season  at  Concord.  It  la 
just  here  that  the  new  trend  appears.  Just 
here  that  the  new  band  is  seen,  just  here 
that  possibilities  for  good  exist     It  Is  the 


assertion  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  truth,  the 
assertion  of  spiritual  truth  which  goes  into 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  not  less  than  a 
broad  and  practicable  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  religious  truth  to  the  problems  of 
dady  life.  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  a 
philosophy  which  can  bardly  be  called  new, 
but  which  aims  to  adapt  old  truths  to  present 
needs  Unless  the  religions  needs  of  our  day 
are  formulated  in  philosophy,  and  truth  is 
filtered  down  into  men's  lives  as  they  are 
actually  lived,  human  life  will  continue  to  run 
to  great  waste  as  regards  the  growth  of  sll 
that  constitutes  spiritual  manhood.  Just  so 
far  as  philosophy  includes  the  highest  ethics, 
even  the  ethics  of  the  Divine  Man,  and  brings 
them  within  the  reasonable  beliefs  of  reason- 
able men,  it  renders  incalculable  service  to 
humanity,  and  it  is  because  the  philosophers 
at  the  Concord  school  stem  to  be  aiming  at 
this  point,  with  strong  and  disinterested  pur- 
pose, that  the  school  itself  has  begun  to  en- 
gage- the  attention  of  the  thinking  world. 

The  Churchman 
July  24,  1880 
THE  CONCORD  SYMPOSIUM. 

The  meeting  of  philosophers,  stu- 
dents, and  reformers  at  Concord,  Mass., 
last  summer,  was  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently successful  to  warrant  a  repeti- 
tion. The  3ccond  animal  session  opened 
on  the  twelfth  of  this  month.  Among 
people  who  adopt  opinions  instead  of 
forming  them,  and  settle  great  ques- 
tions without  much  trouble  of  thinking, 
it  is  rather  a  fashion  to  treat  that  as- 
sembly as  a  literary  joke,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  .compose  it  as  a  kind  of 
cross  between  lunatics  and  fools.  It 
includes,  however,  among  its  leading 
spirits  the  ablest  living  mathematician, 
several  of  the  most  acute  metaphysi- 
cians of  America,  and  not  a  few  very 
accomplished  scholars.  It  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  this.  While  taking 
its  stand  outside  of  historical  Christi- 
anity, avowing  no  profession  of  faith, 
and  claiming  to.  be  utterly  independent 
in  the  search  after  truth,  the  Concord 
school  is,  nevertheless,  by  the  whole 
character  of  its  constituency  and  the 
tone  of  its  discussions,  an  intellectual 
protest  against  the  materialism  of  our 
times. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  conceive  that 
the  first  danger  of  our  day  is  a  besotted 
and  conceited  passion  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  with  a  bar- 
barizing unbelief  in  anything  higher 
than  banks,  factories,  trade,  wardrobes, 
and  dinner-tables,  this  contemplative 
celebration  of  pure  ideas  will  not  be 
altogether  an  alarming  phenomenon. 

There  are  worse  forms  of  speculation 
than  Platonism,  ancient  or  modern.  AVe 
do  not  expect  a  revival  of  the  Academy 
in  New  England  or  Missouri;  but  we 
prefer  the  grove  of  Athens  to  the 
groves  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus  and 
Aphrodite.  In  the  dissolution  of  Uni- 
tarianism  the  Church  will  find  her  gains 
not  among  the  followers  of  Bentham  or 
Priestley,  but  of  Berkeley  and  Touler 
and  Boehme.  The  present  tendencies 
of  Transcendentalism  are  hopeful  rather 
than  discouraging.  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  once  more  than  suspected  of  Pant  he- 
ism,  declares  himself  a  Theist.  Of  Mr. 
Alcott,  the  patriarch  of  this  summer 
gathering,  judging  by  his  later  utter- 
ances, we  apprehend  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  Catholic   might   say,  "  He   that 
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is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  Let 
us  be  patient  with  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  the  reverent  disciples  of 
Cudworth  and  More,  as  long  as  we  have 
to  hear  the  blasphemous  bellowing  of 
Ingersoll  and  Bradlaugh.  It  is  well 
that  one  of  our  own  thoughtful  pres- 
byters appears  among  the  creedless 
seekers,  and  that  he  is  heard  with  re- 
spect. On  the  whole,  Churchmen  need 
not,  we  think,  be  afraid  to  pray,  at 
least,  for  a  company  of  profound  and 
learned  gentlemen  of  unspotted  lives, 
who  believe — and  know  why  they  be- 
lieve— in  a  personal  God,  in  a  perpet- 
ual Providence,  in  a  future  life,  and  in 
righteousness  for  both  worlds. 


Bos.    Traveller 
Aug.    7,    1880 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 


Lecture  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Kidney. 
Philosophy  of   the   Beautiful   and 

BEALTTY    IN    WOMAN'- 


The  Rct.  Prof.  J.  »T  K10i7cvjl>.  DJol  Sabory 
DiTlnity  School,  FaiiUult, .  MiineJu,  £.▼•  la«t 
evening,  &t  tbe  CouconL  9chdt*Jot  PbtioMpby,  tiie 
louiTn  and  cuncInttJDp  lecture  ol"  £1%  ooorw  oatuw 
"  Tbiloropby  of  tbe  IWdi  i  fol  aofl  the  Sublime." 

Dr.  Kidney  said:  1  haft  cuted  tliat  no  B«l»jt>rtiv>» 
Ideal  of  Ihc  perfect  life  U  ntierly  undetermined  by 
tbe  Dioml  idea,  and  tbnl  this  la*t  I-  tbe  supreme  els- 
□  •eDt  indie  ideal»  of  many.  Hence  tbl*,  too,  finds 
it*  correspondence  jD  Nature,  which  frnntMie*  ready 
symbol!",  roctry  is  full  of  the  recognition  of  tbeaa, 
an. l  all  elements  of  tbe  llcaurifol  In  moral  character 
find  their  jiialotiiiff  in  the  static  or  dynamic  aspect* 
of  the  materia!  world. 

The  u.nde*ty  01  the  mossrose  ro«e,  tb«  humility  of 
the  vlnlct,  tin-  bold  innocence  of  the  harebell,  adven- 
tnroas 

'•lJailrtila 

That  coir.e  l»ofore  the  swallow  dare?,  and  take 

Tbe  wind*  of  March  with  leaoty," 
the  purity  of  the  tilie*,  the  benevolence  of  Na- 
ture in  the  wealth  of  her  vegetation,  the  benefi- 
cent rain,  the  purifving  *toruin,  tbe  encircling  aod 
protecting  »cat,  the  Ufe-glvmp  -un,  nud  Ihe  tranqail- 
]i/in^  met  11, — nil  the^e,  nnd  other*  innumerable,  aro 
rnmtvol"  of  nicral  beauty  or  sublimity,  and  are  the 
Vaple  material  for  poet-  to  weave  together  and  unify. 

Dr.  Kidney  ue\t  considered  Co.*?**,  and  remarked 
that  taste  i?  what  It  iv,  io  each  cue,  more  from  tbe 
charai  ler  of  the  ideal  in  the  moral  regard  than  f  ro'.n 
uuy  ether  rawe.  lie  for  whom  sensual  pleasnre 
con?timtea  the  chief  of  life,  and  i*  the  oiiject  of 
cou>tint  ntekfiip,  will  llud  that  beauty  uiaiiilv  which 
iiiini-tcr.-to  Ihbde^ire.  'He  will  gaze  with  dull  eye* 
upon  any 

nZAUTT   IN   WOMAN 

other  than  physical,  and  ninny  a  thing  whlcb  1-  groM 
and  repulsive  to  a  higher  taste  will  be  fully  eatltfy- 

inpt.liim.  /"> 

Ta?tc  is  not  cnK  refined  by  intellectual  cnltnre, 
which  measurably  lift*  it  ool  of  the  mesh  of  the  len- 
"ual,  but  refined  nnd  improved  by  moral  growth, 
which  both  porlQtt  and  enriche*  it.  Enlarging  cnon 
iiii*  topic,  with  tome  of  its  connections,  Dr.  Kidney 
quoted  from  Wordswortb: 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  si  ream, 
Tbe  earth  and  every  common  sight 

To  me  did  wem 
Apparelled  tn  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  tbe  freshness  o(  a  dreaju." 
Bat  now 

nt  "Xothlog  can  bring  back  the  boat1 

Of  spleudor  in  the  gra«s,  and  glory  in  tbe  flower." 
Nowhere  is  (bis  problem  so  toncblngk  stated  ■«.  la 
Wordsworth  s  ode.  But  the  folneu  of  meaning  oi 
this  ex.|iiUit«  lamentation  can  only  be  felt  by  the 
more  imaginative  iouls.  There  are  many  Into  whoae 
hearts  bcanty  hat  shone  no  faintly  that  tbey  have 
never  i-pont  a  sigh  over  the  dimJntthtog  brlgbtneK 
nf  its  ray. 

Still,  very  many  would,  If  rroperlv  queatloned, 
confer*  to  a  sense  of  departure;  while  some,  who 
liare  doted  over  tbe  loveilneasof  tbeeatth.  whom 
"the  sonnding  cataract"  has  "haunted,  like  a  pos- 
sum," or  who  even  may  have  felt  the 

— -"Scnae  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  lot  erf  naed." 
will  be  sadly  aware  that  a  charm  baa  departed  from 
the  earth.  If  there  was  ever  moch  "splendor  in  the 
grata"  and  "glory  In  the  flower"  tor  him  who  so 
readily  Yields  to  tbo  temptation  or  the  nacoaslty  of 
the  ■tiutnanle  ideal,  they  fade  awav  very  aooo,  and 
with  little  pain.  But  be  who  can  "be  tatiafied  only 
with  tome  ideal  that  is  higher,  bold*  out  bis  anas  to 
ibvm  longingly  as  they  depart. 

THE    EXrCBTENCEa  OF  LITE 

011  the  earth  are  too  math  for  tu  for  a  while.  Work 
is  noceuiary  and  dragi*  ns  Into  Ita  ragged  tasks  and 
angular  motions.  Physical  pain  cornea  and  absorb-* 
tbe  very  feeling  of  existence  into  Itself.  Doubt 
comes  of  the  truth  of  all  things,  of  any  thing,  of 
Beauty  lttelf.  But  sooner  or  laier  tbe  clouds  depart, 
and  the  clear  tky  oomet,  aod  we  bare  faith  In  some- 
thing, faith  deeper  than  we  know .  and  with  It  Beauty 
cornea  back,— uo  longer,  perhaps,  fresh  and  new, 
but  with  more  rneaoing  In  her  gate. 
Hcie  Is  a  mode  in  which 
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WE  MAY  STUDY  HEX, 

even  If  they  on  not  authois  or  artiste,  to  find 
whether  they  live  to  the  attainable,  or  (lie  desirable, 
and  If  the  hitter,  In  what?  Upon  what  object*  does 
ibelr  imagination  stoat  readllv  stream  oat?  What 
kinds  of  leant y  do  they  cherish?  Whet  sort  of  sym- 
bola  It  dear?  How  Jong  hare  they  been  able  to 
retain  their  ciuotlous  of  tbe  beautiful,  and  to  what 
Influences  have  they  succumbed?  Tbe  '-clouds  of 
glory 'buret  ioitu  from  tbe  eartb  onlv  before  tbe 
warm  son  of  the  loving  heart.  So  developed  bolng 
»  bbut  in  this  earthly  prison,  bat  a 'germ  of  won- 
drous possibilities  coroee  from  the  "God  who  to  our 
borne/'  which  can  turn  the  food  provided  Into  nour- 
ishment for  Beauty,  or  Into  poison,  curdling  it* 
Inner  currents  Into  lwne»  of  deformity  or  ugliness. 

Dr.  KidJiey  next  considered  tbe  subject  of  De- 
formity. 

Too  wide  a  departure  from  the  typical  form  of  an 
animal  or  a  plant  U  called  Deformity.  The  deformed 
bt  not  Decessur.ly  tbe  ugly,  for  tue  residue  may  have 
ruuch  physical  beauty,  though  the  whole  be  disturb- 
ing: aitd  we  know  tbat  moral  beauty  may  be  fonnd 
In  tbe  conntenanco  and  tbe  nwvomcutj  of  nils  formed 
humanity. 

1>  VEGETABLE  LIT* 

physical  ogllnera  Is  seldom  seen,  beauty  ao  reign* 
and  not*  lu  thb  kingdom  tbat  a  second  look  always 
finds  it. 

An  animal  may  be  not  uiis-forajed,  and  vet  be 
thought  ugly,  from  lark  of  all  constituents  of  beaaty 
perceived  ui  the  first  tinpreaiion;  and  so  may  be  the 
human  countenance;  though  (be second  aud  aoalyac 
look  may  always  find  beauty  In  either. 

I>eve)oping  this  line  of  thought  at  some  length.  Dr. 
Kidney  next  conildered  tbe  subject  of  Dreaming. 
He  observed  that  li  onr  tfrc-a  «*-oon*cIou*naa*  cooid 
be  fully  recalled  It  would  i-bed  much  light  upon  tbe 
questions  we  have  *jeen  considering.  especially  upon 
that  made  of  froal-activity  which  we  have  cuktd 
Imagination. 

In  dreaming  tbe  whole  mental  action  teems  to  be 
oakkeoedtoadegre«noite1ncotK*rv»bieta©ur  or- 
dinary wakeful  life.  The  experience  of  the  drows- 
iug,  whop  tbe  whole  past  life  paaaaj  before  them,  b 
remark able.fU  sneb  experience*  cooid  be  establiaUed 
as  antbentlc  they  would  Illustrate  what  I  have  said 
heretofore,  that  the  identity  of  human  oooaclouanau 
is  io  it*  totality,  wblcb  thus  mav  be  flgnredas  er£- 
log  in  an  immediate pretext,  or  only  inwardly  deter- 
mine*. Ano  sometimes  In  our  mental  prooeuet  we 
are  consclooi  of  an  astonishing  activity, qurte  1*w 
than  the  ordinary  one.  "H         ™"sjt 

Tbh  may  mult  from  the  fascination  of  a  new 
thought,  or  tbe  acquisition  of  »  new  tw*,  fa  wblcb 
caaeanrwofto«ofnjjn*ualatrengtb  UarooJad. 

MENTAL  ACTIVITY  IS  DBCaMS. 
But  the  mental  activity  in  dreaming!?  far  more 
ast  nobbing.  It  la  alleged  tbat  Coleridge  composed 
his  "Kuhla  Khan"  while  u?)i*ep.  afterward*  revlsiug 
it,  I  have  frequently  composed  in  dreams,  and 
sometimes,  on  awakening,  have  been  able  to  retain 
nfewoflhe  lo.-t  sentences.  They  were  invariably 
gniiniunMculjand  if  in  verse,  the  metre  was  correct, 
but  there  was  no  logical  consecution  of  thought  ,-imt 
tbe  whole  result  was  in  ean  ingle.**. 

Aud  sometime*  in  iuv  deep  I  have  made  pictnre., 
—pictures  full  of  objects,  pawing  before  me  in  a 
swiftly-moving  panorama.  1  do  not  see  bow  such 
phenomena  can  ever  be  brought  under  physiological 
examination,  and  the  brain  conditions  be  deter- 
mined. 

It  Is  generally  said  tbat  in  dream.*  the  will  U  at 
reft.  But  thl-  assertion,  I  aui  convinced,  is  founded 
on  an  Imperfect  analysis  of  the  admitted  facts. 
CONCLUSION. 
Tlie  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  elaborated  extendcdly 
rarions  other  point*  in  collection  with  dreaming. 
Tbe  qneetion  was  considered  a*  to  whether  there  is 
any  dreaming  in  sleep  that  is  pound  and  untroubled, 
I  know  of  no  physiological  reason,  said  Dr.  Kidney, 
agaiust  concluding  tbat  the  mind  is  active  In  somid 
sleep.  The  argument  i>ro  and  con.  was  considered  by 
the  lecturer  whu  dwelt  fiuallv  upon  several  other 
points  of  bis  topic  in  a  clear,  subtle  and  exceedingly 
interesting  manner. 


Bos.    Traveller 
Aug.    9,    1880 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
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Lecture   bu    Dr.  Ml.  K.  Jones,  of 
lllimhs. 

The  CoatrovArsy  iMftveen  Kellgion 


fHid  Science 


ence 


6r  law. 


SHE    PHILOSOPHY   OF    LA 

A  very  aujTnyw^»a-a  tf™n  hyDr.  ft.  K.  Jones, 

of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  before  tbe  Concord  School 
Of  Philosophy  at  Concord,  this  morning.  Hi*  sub- 
ject  was  oi<e  upon  which  be  bas  given  uiucb  thought 
aud  study,  and  tbe  lecture  wo«  one  of  Dr.  Jones's 
ableit  efforts.  It  will  be  t^een  that  it  bear*  on  some 
modern  scientific  portion**  nod  rcligio-sclcntiflc  con- 
troversies, or  rather  controvert  lee  between  Iteligiou 
and  some  of  tbe  modern  attitudes  of  certain  *.'ic'i- 

tlBtS. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Jones's  lecture  was  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Law."  The  human  miud.  *aid  Dr.  Jones 
must  philosophize.  It  must  seek  to  know  the  Begin- 
ning, tbe  First  Cause.  All  the  ages  of  thought  lllu  y 
trate  the  collision  of  two  opposing  opinion*:  whl'ii 
predicate  the  beginning,  on  tbe  one  baud,  of  the 
natural,  and.  on  the  other  band, of  tbesuper-natural. 

This  opposition  of  opinion  has  its  root  and  differ- 
ence in  the  two  conM.'Iuuim>vo*.  respectively,  in  Hie 
n m-tttntion  of  the  soai,  namely:  Iho  consclou <nes- 
of  the  se»*ilfie  sphere,  with  Us 'content  and  mental 
outlook,  on  the  one  bund;  and  the  cou*cionsne*s  of 
tbe  snper-senaihle  sphere,  with  iucouteut  and  men- 
tal outlook,  on  the  other  band. 

There  have  alwnr*  exited  lu  tbe  world  of  mind 
the?e  twi»  tj|»es  nt  tbooghi,  these  two  cla%ses  of 
human  minds,  from  these  grounds  and  reason.  Aud 
I  hey  are  related  In  the  world  uf  mind  as  the  two 
forces,  centripetal  and  centrifugal,  in  the  world  of 
matter,  necessary  to  preserve    the   eonlllbriuin  of 


forces  in  tbe  world  of  "mind  in  ita  circulation*.  It  in 
not  a  wise  exjKxtution  or  de?ire,  therefore,  that  tbi* 
provision  for 

A  DIALITY  OF  TUOfOHT 

•nooW  b<j  dist\iTbed  or  super>edeJ  by  the  unity  of 
ouiuloD.  Bui,  ratber,  a  triiC  liberaliou*  from  preju- 
dice, a  true  toleration  of  each  for  the  other,  in 
mutual  recognition  of  the  function  of  each,  is  the 
just  estimation.  These  two  types  of  mind 
are,  respectively,  puflk-iently  characterized  aud 
dating  ul-hed  as  tbe  realistic  and  idem- 
Isti;.  The  former  invalidate?  the  ideal,  and 
exalts  tbe  physical  to  Priuiordiallty  and  Mon- 
ism: tbe  latter  co-ordinates  the  actual,  and 
exalts  the  Ideal  into  Primcrdinlity.  Because,  as  Tbo- 
rean  has  said,  "When  mlud  is  in  the  higher  levels  of 
Ifewe  see  the  lower  levels,  hot  wbeo  in  the  lower 
levels  we  do  not  see  the  highei."  The  former  con 
stitutethe  physical  school,  and  tbe  latter  tbe  meta- 
physical school  of  the  world's  philosophers,  ancieot 
and  modem;  from  the  Ionics  to  Herbert  Speueer,  uo 
the  one  side;  aud  from  tbe  Kleatics  to  Lmeraoa,  on 
the  other  side. 

And  Hereof  there  Is  "no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
Said  Aristotle  (Met.,  lib.  i.  chap.  3)  of  the  old  Ato- 
inl?t -Monistic  Philosopher*:  "They  took  notice  of 
no  other  principle  ot  things  in  tbe  universe  than 
wbat  U  to  be  referred  to  the  material  cause."  And 
auclently,  also,  this  Monistic  doctrine — whether  tbe 
more  mechanical  scheme  of  Demociitus,  or  the  more 
plastic  of  Strato— was  excepted  to,  according  to  tbe 
summary  of  the  exceptions  by  Aristotle,  with  tbe 
same  and  like  exceptions  as  the  moderns  allege  (Met. 
lib.  i.  chan.  3)  viz: 

(1).  "Though  all  generation  be  made  never  so  much 
out  of  someihing,  as  the  matter,  yet  the  question 
t-uU  is,  by  wbat  means  this  rometb  to  pass,  and 

WHAT  18  THE   ACTIVE  CACHE 

which  prodoceth  it;  bemuse  tbe  subject  matter  can- 
not change  itself,  bat  there  mutt  be  something  else 
as  the  cause  uf  the  change;  and,  to  enquire  after 
thb),  Is  to  enquire  after  another  principle  besides 
matter,  which  we  would  call  that  from  whence  mo- 
tion springs. 

(2.)  "  That  things  are  partly  so  well  in  tbe  world, 
and  partly  are  made  so  well,  cannot  be  imputed  either 
to  earth  oi  water,  or  any  other  i-enseless  body :  much 
less  Is  It  reasonable  to  attribute  so  noole  aud  excel- 
lent un  effect  as  this  to  mere  chance  or  fortune. " 

In  brief,  these  old  exceptions  are  that  they  shuffled 
motion  and  an  orderly  frame  of  tbe  mundane  system 
inro  the  world  without  a  cause  for  either,  other  than 
is  aitMimed  of  senseless  and  motionless  matter, — the 
merest  petitinpr.ncivii. 

So  much  by  way  or  stating,  wlthont  proving,  tbat 
Iteallem,  Monb-m,  Atomism,  and  every  form  of  mate- 
rial by  polbe-is  for  construction  and  subsistence  of  tbe 
universe,  U  no  discovery  of  modern  natural  science. 
Nor,  on  the  other  band,  mu.-t  it  be  assumed  that  the 
ontulogical  grounds  and  argument*  employed  for  the 
rrjtitatwn  of  these  assumption*  are  discoveries 
<&i  modem  met*- physical  science  and  specula- 
tion. r)nt  then,  as  now.  ana  now,  as  teen,  ana 
henceforth  as  now  ana  then,  and  m 'accord- 
ance with  tbe  affirmations  of  all  tbe  great  agee 
of  Faith  aud  Philosophy,  the  human  mind  poel u- 
lates  of  the  universe  two  ranges  of  existence,  toe  na- 
tural and  the  scper-natural.  the  physical  and  tbe 
meta-phvt'ical,  tbe  sensible  and  tne  Intelligible,  tbe 
nonsibly "visible  and  the  sensibly  invisible;  the  one 
cognized  and  identified  as  entity,  by  mind  in  dialec- 
tic vision, — mind  staudlng  in  tbe  illuminated  sum- 
mits: the  other  cognized  and  identified  as  fact  bv 
mind  in  sensuous  vision,— mbid  standing  In  tbe  hol- 
lows and  flats  of  the  world. 

And  a?  man.  Individually,  must  realize  existence 
most  eminently  aud  beneficently  through  the  nse  of 
both  the>«;  orders  of  faeultic*,— dialectic  and  sentu- 
ou-,— In  due  proportion,  so  must  human  society 
realize  its  uoide-t  fruitions  by  means  of 

TJIF   I'SE   OF   DOTH   THK8E  ORDERS 

of  faculties.  And  all  human  history,  with  the 
Science*,  and  Arts,  atd  Religions,  and  Philosophies 
of  humau  life,  comprehends  in  its  genesis  tbe  ser- 
vice of  loth  these  functionaries,  tbe  Realistic  mind, 
and  the  Idealistic  ndud;  the  energies  of  tbe  Natu- 
ral man,  and  the  energies  of  the  Spiritual  man. 

And  tbe  world's  thought  and  the  world's  work, 
and  tbe  world's  social  fabrication  could  not  be  got 
done  with  either  of  these  forces  alone  wlthont  tbe 
other;  and  if  we  would  know  either,  and  Justify 
either,  we  innft  know  and  justify  them  both  at  once, 
as  they  are  co-ordinated  and  correlated  in  their  prac- 
tical unity  in  the  social  constitution. 

THE   SCIENCES  OF  NATl'BE, 

realized  in  any  and  every  generation,  are  not  tbe  dis- 
covery of  each  and  ever)  sort  of  individual  for  him- 
self, but  they  are  the  discoveries  of  a  con *ec rated 
order— tbe  Triers  of  Nature—  a  right  royal  order, 
who  minister  at  her  altars  In  all  Hge:  and  genera- 
tions, endowed  with  and  deroted  in  a  special  gonius, 
peculiarly  flltiug  them  for  the  business.  Would  J, 
rhe  iHt/ir'iifiinl,  know  the  chemistry  of  »olt,  of  uir, 
or  water,  or  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  or  tbe 
telescope,  or  Ihe  spectroscope?  To  this  hour  I  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  tbe  dicta  of  niv  pric-t,  and, 
a»  a  rule,  have  not  the  motive  to  go  behind  bis  state- 
ments, to  analyze  and  test  his  report  of  the  fact. 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  metaphysical 
sciences  stand  not  in  tbe  experience  or  opinion  of 
any  and  every  sort  of  individuals,  nor  yet  in  tbe  ex- 
perience and'oplniou  of  any  particular  and  unrelated 
age  or  generation.  ' 

Tbe  issue,  as  recently  formulated  and  propounded 
by  tbe  ud^  oca  tea  of  the  Monhttlc  hypothesis,  as 

"ETOLCTIOS  1KD  THEOLOOY," 
i-  sufficiently  definite.  And  Ita  cnainploni  commit 
and  commend  to  tbe  age  this  system  in  the  following 
ami  like  discourse:  "Twenty  year*  ago,"  says  l*rof. 
Siuion  NcwcombfN*.  American  Review,  June,  ihT'M, 
"the  contest  assumed  an  entirely  new  phase  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  theory  of  Evolation  in  Darwin'i 
'Ortplo  of  Species.* 

The  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  ail  living 
beings,  with  their  adaptations  to  external  circum- 
stance*, were  really  the  product  ol  natural  laws,  and 
were  not  especially  created.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  show  tbat  these  being*  bad  originated  in  the  verv 
smallest  and  lowest  furms  of  life,  in  collections  of 
matter  which  could  hardly  be  defined  as  living  or 
dead,  and  bad  attained  to  their  preieot  devel- 
opment by  purely  natural  generation.  The  processes 
of  nature  by  which  this  result  was  broogbt  about 
were  clearly  anounclated  and  classed  with  gravita- 
t  on,  cheiulcal  affinity  and  other  previoaHy  known 
laws.  Thus  the  MonUtlc  philosophy  sought  at  one 
step  to  take  possetsion  of  almost  the  whole  field 
which  had  hitherto  lieen  occapled  by  natural  theology 
as  its  exclusive  domain. 

The  opponent*  of  (he  theory  gradually  fell  away, 
and  none  entered  to  till  thelrplaces.  So  complete  has 
the  revolution  now  become  that  it  li  hardly  possible 
to  name  a  biologic*  of  dlntlnction  who  still  opposes 
It.    "It  tstiiugbtbv  Naiurahstsai  an  establish*!  law. 


Ittseren  iu-.U-  a  key  for  eiplainiogtheatiuctuxe  of 
animals;  and,  among  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  It 
is  rapidlv  becoming  tbe  basis  of  a  new  theory  of  the 
iiKotal  faculties,  as  well  a*  of  the  material  structural 
organization  ot  man." 
Then  proceeding,  the  lecturer  aald  that  all  the 

EMINENT  LAWGIVERS 
whose  laws  and  institutions  remain  even  now,  as  be- 
ing Divine,— all  the*e  mo^t  illnstriou"  ones— refer 
the  lanr  and  tbe  Invention  or  discovery  of  them  to 
man,  to  the  Illustration  aud  Instruction  of  the  Drily. 
Kramu  taught  bis  laws  to  bis  son,  and  <Ji*cirtl<$,  who 
delivered  them  to  the  world,  for  tbe  government  of 
mankind.  Menes,  tbe  Egyptian  lawgiver,  ascribed 
tbe  invention  of  tbe  laws  to  Hermes.  Minos,  tbe 
Cretan  lawgiver,  ascribed  tbe  laws  to  Zens.  And 
Moses  ascribed  the  giving  of  tbe  laws  to  Jehovah. 

Tlds  thought,  then,  of  the  essential  subsistence  of 
Law,  and  of  its  discovery  to  man  through  Divine  in- 
spiration and  instruction,  is  Central  and  common  to 
all  the  great  age^  of  belief,  to  all  tbe  great  ages  of 
history.  But  in  none  is  it  more  pronounced  and  em- 
phasized than  in  our  owu  time,— than  in  tbe  Idiom 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  In  tbe  oracles  held  by  all 
Christian  nations  and  peoples  to  be  Divine.  Tbe 
Idea  Winer  not  with  tbe  age  of  tbe  world. 

In  the  idiom  of  this  faith,  Moses  U  tbe  typical  \tw- 
giver,  who*e  laws  abide,  as  being  esteemed   Divine. 

Should  the  creating  and  animating  and  sustaining 
presence  withdraw  Itself,  but  for  an  initaut,  the  en- 
tire physics  of  the  system  of  nature 

Wl'ST  COLLAPSE  AND  DISAPPEAR. 

There  is  co  Kaamoa  wlthont  a  Logot.  The  eternal 
Hegiunlng  Is  the  Logos,  the  eternal  First  Principle 
Is  tlte  Logos.  "By  Him  were  all  things  mada,  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
Anil  by  Him  are  all  things  otitta  made  t hut  are  being 
made  to-day.  as  well.  And  a  Divine  influx,  tbe  Lo- 
go*, "made  Flesh  and  dwelling  In  us,"  gives  men 
power  to  become  the  sows,  tbe  disciples  and  the  eer- 
rants  and  the  friends  of  God. 

This  Divine  Indwelling  is  tbe  secret  of  Menu,  and 
of  Zoroaster,  and  of  Menee,  and  of  Minos,  and  of 
Moses,— of  all  tbe  illustrious  framera  of  the  laws  of 
all  tbe  great  Dispensations. 

Dr.  Jones  pirsued  further  tbongbts,  developing 
from  the  doctnnes  be  was  Inculcating,  and  tbea  pro- 
ceeded. There  are  no  meterial  lorcee  in  the  logic  of 
the  nolveree,  said  tbe  lecturer.  Philosophically, 
matter  is  incrr.  He  form  and  its  place  are  the  i>port 
of  forces  alien  to  Its  own  nature. 

In  Its  stillness,  and  formlessness  and  voldnesa  It  U 
the  apparition  of  residuary,  static,  vital  force.  In 
In  Its  forms  and  change*  it  Is  the  effigy  of  vital  aod 
Immaterial  motions. 

The  visible  cteation  Is  tbe  terminvt  or  the  eircaia- 
t'ercue f  ol  the  iHrifibie  world.  "Material  objects," 
aald  a  French  philosopher,  "are  necessarily  kinds  of 
scon'*)  of  the  substantial  thoughts  of  tbe  Creator, 
which  mast  alwas  preserve  an  exact  relation  to  ibelr 
first  Origin;  in  other  words,  vislblenatore  must  hava 
a  spiritual  and  moral  side. 

Ana,  therefore,  he  that  wonld  be 

ACQUAINTED  WITH  VISIBLE  NATl'BE 

and  ber  processes  must  knew  hoik  these  stdea 
af  once,  else  be  shall  see  but  in  part  and  know  but 
In  part-  Say*  the  Artificer  of  the  Universe,  accord- 
fog  to  Plato:  ':AI1  things  formed  by  Me  are  by  My 
will  indissoluble.  .  ...  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween two  speclcsof  causes,—  the  one  necessary  and 
tbe  other  Divine.  And  in  all  things  we  should  In- 
quire after  tbe  Dir*ne  cause  would  we  attain  to  a 
blessed  life  In  tbe  highest  degree  of  which  our  nature 
admits:  for  the  sake  of  which,  also,  we  should  Inves- 
tigate tbe  nece»*ary  Cause,  as  well  convinced  that 
without  these  tiro  aperies  of  causes  we  can  neither 
understand,  nor  apprehend,  nor  comprehend,  nor 
possibly  realize  Ihe  ends  and  alma  of  our  earnest  en- 
deavors." 

Dr.  Jones  then  concluded  his  very  able,  thouglitfol 
lecture  with  a  brief  peroration  epitomizing  and  re- 
iterating the  fcubeemency  and  origin  or  Law  to  the 
Divine  Lawgiver,  Originator,  and  Artificer. 
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CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS. 


Lecture  by  Mr.  A.  Bronson  AlcotL 

MYSTICISM  AND  T1|E  MYSTIC  * 

SWKDENTBOKG. 
~*^  £    A 

Mr.  A.  Itronson  Alcott,  Deao  <rf  U>*  Coocerd 
School  VCJJiilosonby,  delivered  las/  erdiiitig,  :i»the 
"WayaideAliapcl,"  Lho  last .«£  bl/ fiv/jjuefnrei  on 
'^MysticiHini^HijfVs^d^l^as^cndcnb<>rg  * 

Mr.  AlcoU  beaylrnjy  observing  that  philosophy  i- 
pure  thought.  It  needs  always  th* domain  of  Mysii. 
cbni  In  whVh  to  penetrate  nod  niaie  new  discover- 
les.  By  "Mystic kin"  I  mean,  aald  Mr.  Alcott,  wh  i-. 
is  deepest  and  holiest  in  tbe  buuuto  soul,  in  Nature, 
and  in  Deily,  bo  far  as  we  con  approach  luto  Ui« 
presence. 

Philosophy  will  blwaya  have  this  Mystic  Hold  In 
which  to  make  discovery. 

We  have  t»ceu  considering  the  great  Christian 
Mystics,  iM-gitming  with  St.  John.tiieu  down  through 
l'lolimi",  Kt'korl  and  Jacob  llehuien,  to  down  to  the 
b.xt  Mystiv,  SwctlcnlMira,  who  may  liecallol  a  repre- 
sentative of  h|<  school  of  thought,  be  diffcrluir  from 
all  the  ro*l  In  this,  that  while  noue  of  the  others  (ci- 
ccpt  St.  John)  seeuicd  to  dejil  iu  clearnew  of  expri*- 
-iou  and  mode  of  treutiucnl,  Swedcnborg  did  to  deal 
clearly. 

Swedenborg  iru,  for  tbe  lime,  the  latest  oracli  of 
nature.  Kven  i-cicntillc  men  have  found  uiui'h  tlott 
he  had  anticipated  In  his  writings. 

SwedeuWg  makes  a  dear  distinction  In  imtin- 
of  spirits  a"  tn  uu  intermediate  world;  although  be 
claims  daily  comuiunicattou  with  the  Lord,  and  com- 
munication with  angels  and  splriu.     hwodenoorg   u 

I'NLIKE  ALL  I'll  1X1  |.i  \  u  MVBTICH, 
tin}/  only  claiming  ttn.mrntarj/  ec#fa<v,  white  ha 
claimed  it  dally.  Since  Hwcdenborg's  daj  1  am  not 
uwarc  Unit  any  grtwt  *«vr  has  aj  peared  who  judlHed 
tbe  formation  of  any  Christian  body.  We  canoot 
afford,  mid  Mr.  Alcott,  uiucb  longer  to  Ignore  tact* 
wonderful  myxlical  «rlUm. 

KliilllimnW  Saedeitborg  was  born  In  Stockholm, 
SuMi-n.in    |VM      He    w*«    the  ^on  of    Dr.  Jesoer 


Swc^berg.  lljdiop  ol  Span,  In  We»t  Gothland;  and 
he  wn-  carefully,  educated  by  his  father.  Concern- 
ing his  »:biMhood  Hwcdeii'borg  says:  "From  mj 
fourth  to  my  tenth  year  my  thought*  (vere  cooxtant- 
)>  engror^eu  by  reflecting  on  (iod,  on  salvatioa,  and 
on  tbe  solritual  affection  of  ni£U.  I  olteo  revoaled 
thines  In  my  discourse  which  tilled  my  parents  with 
otdlohhdimeuV,  and  made  them  declare  at  times  that 
certainly  the  angels  t-poke  through  my  mouth." 

InlTOlt.at  the  age  of  "IS.  Swedenhorg  took  hte  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  l'blluM>pby.  In  1710,  according  to 
the  practice  of  lu*  time,  he  set  out  on  bis  travels, 
vUiting  London.  He  spent  a  year  at  London  and 
Oxford.  From  thence  he  went  to  tbe  continent, 
where  he  fpeot  three  years  iu  France,  Holland  and 
other  co  an  trier.  Jie  returned  home  In  1715.  H« 
then  edited  a  periodical  work  entitled  "Daedalu 
Hypcrborlas."  In  1710  Charles  XII.  appointed  hi  in 
Assessor  of  the  Hoard  of  Mine*.  In  1719  the  Swed- 
berg  family  was  ennobled,  and  from  this  time  the 
uatue  wae  Swedenhorg,  *ad   Emannel  took  hii  seat 

IN  THE  RATIONAL   APBEMBLV. 

In  1721  he  visited  Holland  again  and  published 
several  works  at  Amaterdam  relating  to  natural 
ecieoce.  Iteturnlng  in  K£2.  be  enter**!  npon  tbe 
actual  dutieaof  the  assesaorshtp.  For  the  next  twelve 
yean  he  was  occupied  io  the  duties  of  bis  position 
and  in  hi*  studies.  The  principal  of  bis  works  at 
this  time  was  bw  "Princlpla."  In  that  he  treats  of 
tbe  origin  and  laws  of  motion,  and  applies  bU  theory 
of  vortical  motion  to  tbe  phenomena  of  magnetism. 
He  also  applies  the  same  principles  ot  motion  to 
cosmogony. 

In  1734  he  published, also, "Outlines  of  a  Philosoph- 
ical Argument  for  tbe  Infinite,"  a  supplement  to  bis 
"Piincipia."  His  works  now  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  his  correspondence  waa  eagerly 
sought  by  Wolf  and  other  learned  men  of  fals  time. 
Returning  from  further  travels  In  France,  Hollaed 
and  Italy,  he  published  In  1744MI,  at  Amsterdam, 
hi*  wcrk  entitled  "Kccoomy  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom," a  large  work  in  which  our  couiageona  miner 
sunk  a  shaft  into  deep  views. 

"I  intend  to  examine,"  he  aaya,  "physically  and 
philosophically  tbe  whole  anatomy  of  the  body.  1 
purpose  afterwards  to  give  ao  lntrodoction  to  Ra- 
tional l'sychology,  confuting  of  certain  new  doc- 
trines, tbroQgb  tbe  aa*lstance  of  which  we  may  be 
conducted  through  the  material  organization  of  the 
body  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  son!,  which  U  Immate- 
rial." 

Mr.  Alcott  further  cited  Bwedenborg  rn  explana- 
tion of  his  pnrpos*.  "But  in  olden  time,  say> 
Sweden borg,  "before any  racer  could  merit  thecrown, 
he  waa  commanded  to  run  seven  times  round  tbe 
goal,  wbkn  I  have  also  determined  here  to  do.  I 
am  therefore  reaulved  to  allow  myaelf  no  respite 
until  1  have  run  throueh  the  whole  field  to  the  very 
coal,  or  until  I  have  traversed  the  universal  animal 
kingdom  to  tbe  tout.  Thus  I  hope  tbat  by  bending 
my  course  Inwards  continually,  I  shall  open  all  the 
doors  tbat  lead  to  ber,  and  at  length  contempUte  Uws 
soul  herself  by  Divine  permission." 

ftWEDENBOKQ'B  "1LLUMIH ATIOH." 

Of  bis  "illumination"  Swedenhorg  says:  "I  was  In 
London,  and  dined  tate  at  my  usual  quarters. ...1 
was  hungry,  and  ate  with  great  appetite.. ..  A  kind 
of  mut  was  spread  before  my  eves,  and  I  saw  tbe 
floor  of  my  room  covered  with  hideous  reptile*,  such 
as  serpents,  toadta  ami  the  like.  I  was  astonamod. 
uavliig  all   my  wit*  about   ine,   ami  ocing   perfectly 

conscious I  now  saw  a   man  sitting  In  a  corner 

ot   my  chamber t  was   greatly  frightened   when 

he  said  to  me  'Eat  not  so  much."  My  sight  became 
In  dbn,  but  when   I  recovered  X  found  myself 

join  my  room The  following  night  tbe  same 

man  appeared  to  me  again." 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Swedenhorg  as  a  natural 
theologian,  exploring  tbe  world  of  Nature  with  bis 
natural  eyes  iu  his  analytical  method.  Hereafter  he 
become*  transformed  into  a  spiritual  observer. 

"  1  have  been  called,"  he  says,  "to  a  holy  office  by 
the  Lord  Himstlf,  who  most  generously  manifested 
lliim-elf  in  person  to  me.  \m  servant,  in  the  year 
174.1,  when  he  opened  my  sight  to  the  view  of  the 
spiritual  world,  aud  gnn>«i  me  the  privilege  of  con- 
vening with  *plrlts  and  aogeN,  which  I  enjoy  to  tin* 
day.  The  only  reason  of  my  late  journey*  to"  foreign 
countries  hat  *  been  the  decide  of  being  useful  by 
making  known  the  secrete  entrusted  lo  me." 

Mr.  Alcott  continued  somewhat  extended  quota- 
tions from  Sweden l«org  about  bis  claimed  "JJIutnioa- 
tioo."    A  few  of  the  mauy 

WORK6  OF  SWEDE-VBOttQ 

were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alcott,  via.;  "The  Worship 
and  Love  o»  God";  "Heaven  aud  Hell";  "Tbe  Apo- 
calypse Revealed";  "The  flights  of  Wisdom  Con- 
cerning Conjugal  Lore,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Insanity 
Concerning  ScortalHW  Love";  "Intercourse  between 
tbe  Soul  nod  Body"-  and  "Tbe  True  Christian  Reli- 
gion, Containing'  the  Universal  Theology  of  the 
Christian  Church."  From  1749  to  175C  appeared  bi* 
great  work,  "The  Arcana  Orledtia,"  In  eight  vol- 
umes, beingan  exposition  of  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  books  of  (ienetdsand  Exodus. 

As  a  writer,  continued  Mr.  Alcott,  Swedenborg  is 
as  remarkable  a*  are  bis  themes.  His  thoughts  have 
never  toktruggle  for  expression,  like  tho*e  of  Heh- 
inen.  His  mind  hi  of  the  methodical  and  s:lentific 
cast,  his  style  calm  and  clear.  He  is  easily  under- 
stood In  detail.  The  metaphors  of  poets  are  objects 
of  virion  to  him-  Everr  abstraction  takes  some  con- 
crete form,  his  illustrations  are  Incessant.  With  a 
distinct  and  steady  outline  he  portnys  to  the  small* 
est  circumstance  the  habitations,  the  amusements, 
the  occupations,  the  economy,  the  marriages  of  the 
nnseen  world. 

He  never  exaggerates.  He  Is  nnlmpaMloned  and 
utterly  careless  of  effect.  Always  serene,  this  Im- 
perturbable philosopher  U 

TUE  OLYMPIAN  JOVB  OF   ITVATICW. 

Many  accounts  are  given  of  his  wonderful  pro- 
phetic fclft',  foretelling  even  what  day  he  should  die. 
"He  aas  satisfied,"  be  said,  "with  nU  sojourn  on 
curth,  and  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  bis  Heav- 
euly  metamorphosis."  His  faculties  were  clear  to 
the  last.    He  died  In  1772. 

Swedenhorg  made  remarkable  scientific  discoveries, 
some  of  which  have  not  since  been  equalled.  He  In- 
vei-tiguted  rtudlonslf  tbe  phj/tical  world  before  be 
did  the  spiritual.  HU  seersblp  cannot,  I  tblnk.be 
questioned. 

Mr.  Alcott  here  rend  sundry  extracts  from  Sweden- 
burg's  writings,  giving  his  views  on  Marriage  and 
other  subject*,    the  extracts  he  read  from  a  Com- 

tendlum  of  the  writings  of  Swedenhorg,  bv  Simuel 
I.  Warren,  of  Roxbury,  a  book  wblcb  a  fow  dam 
before  be  had  received  as  a  present  from  tbe  author. 
Thl«  Mytdtc,  concluded  Mr.  Alcott.  comes  Into  a 
certain  clearness,  and  deabt  with  all  the 

GREAT  PEACTTCAL   ATT  AIMM 

and  Institutions  of  the  world,  and  he  Is  tbn*  freed 
from  tbe  charge  ot  m*re  vb>lonarlness.  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  hereditary  evil  as  coming  not  from  the 
Lord.liol  as   helnjc   human    heredltv-     He  doe*   not 
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esruioe  that  creation  eeguii  aline  stirfac*.  Natures 
Brats  an  spirit's  lasts.  CriUclna  may  be  made 
whMbCT  lb*  personality  of  man  is  broafht  Mt 
enong b  by  Swedsnborg,  «r  whether  man  ii  doc  re- 
garded by  Mm  aa  a  oaadalt  ralkar  (kaa  a  power  la 

Tire  coirraaATKUc 
following  the  lecture  m  a  very  Interesting  one, 
rairtlclpaled   la   by   Miss   Pmbodv,  Dr.    Herlburt, 
Meant.  Sanborn,  >■«!.■ ,  Cook,  aad  Aleott. 
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which  baa  shown  Itself  ssnong  the  Coacord 
disciples  of  lata  fonnd  fortber  satisfaction 
m  the  lecture  on  tbe  "PbUosopnv  of 
law,"  Monday  morning,  by  Dr.  Jones, 
who  traced.  In  tbe  pert  systems 
of  Zoroaster,  Moses  and  other  law-givers,  a 
direct  reference  to  God  aa  tbe  source  of  all 
law.  This  Mea  does  not  belong  to  a  dim  an- 
tiquity, bat  exists  aa  strong:  aa  ever  In  the 
moral  cede  ot  Cbrlellenltr.  In  the  afternoon, 
Mlaa  E.  r.  Peabody,  defying  tbe  woight  of  her 


.  _  \     7C  rears,  held  an  extra  meeting  in  Dr.  Harris' 

Or"-  The  session  of  the  Concord  School  oil    parlor,  at  tbe  Orchard  House,  where,  sluing 

Philosophy  this  morning,  was  marked  by  a  Ten ' 

large  attendance  of  ."ponies"  and  others,  assem 


bled  to  bear  a  lecture  from  Rev.  F.  H.  Bedf 


were  present.    Di 
end,  Prof.  Harris,  _ 
axs)onlt«Bt.   -HbIDt'h 
ituted  another  lecture 
■-SealDg, 

D/  Hadfe  rt- 
to  ■»  pan- 
to \prejfnt  •«} 
other  column  wil 


About  100 

remarked  that  his 
tlctpated  him  in  a 
had,  therefore,  snl 
rii.,  on  "SpeetrotofY,  or  Gh< 

Before  delivering  bis 
quested  tba/ hd  report^  It 
He.  We  aMftherfrofe,  anal 
account  of  the  lectori.  In 
be  found  a  leuuif  *3f  Mr.  Alcott'a  lecture  oi 
SvedesbOTg,  delivered  before  a  large  audieaei 
hut  night.  i 

Bos.    Herald 
Aug.    11,    1880 


kl  an  sitenilr*  circle,  chiefly  of  ladles,  ahe 
reed  *  remarkable  paper  on 

FS1KZVAL  HAN, 

fvlae-iDr  mde  research  and  profosad  reflec- 
tion. Mist  Peabodr'a  general  theory  Is,  that, 
lour  before  even  the  prebUiorlo  period,  man- 
ktavd  formed  a  nnity  In  accord,  with  God.  in 
Incarnation  of  tbe  (Urine;  that,  later,  there 
wit  a  lapse,  which  gar*?  rise  to  what  are  gen- 
erally ■apposed  to  be  the  crude  beginning,  of 
tbe  burn  as  race,  but  were  In  reality  tbe  re. 
mains  from  a  higher  atata  of  civilisation.  She 
supported  these  Tie  we  with  *  man  of  evidence 
from  bbnery,  mythology  and  aattauarian  re- 
search, fagentonely  woven  toxetfier.  With 
tbe  Idea  of  tbe  fall  of  man,  abe  also  said,  that 
ef  bone  was  Inextricably  boond  np;  and  thus 
be  aalxht  again  attain  to  tbe  primitlye  unity. 


Bosa    Advertiser 
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SPOOKS    AT    CONCORD. 


Gheetly/  Visiters  at  HIIUMe  Chapel  T/hat 
Tbaoy  Are  aad  Are  Not -The  Poor  Orphans 
OI*wa   a   (Mi   Shoulder  (Hot  ol  Beat    or 


THE   CONCORD    IDEALISTS. 
Dr.  Beate  eat  tifceeta,  anal  Lectfireabyi 

Dr.  Jones,  Mlaa  Pcabodr  and  Others. 

As  tho  sebool  of  philosophy  at  Concord  eu- 
ters  upon  lu  fifth  and  last  week,  It  tires  signs 
of  an  Inaraaslng  momeritugvAaaan  Its  previous 
course?  \ren  on  SatrtfAf  the  students  could 
not  ttlys>nd,au«rfiiucndlng  jfcvloee  at  th' 
Unity la*^i€Vi*l^ripi  Taanrdjf  njhe  BOl 
lag  (as  many  of  them  did  very 
a  number  crossed  tbe  river  la  the  evenln' 
hear  a  paper  on  Zoroaster  read  IB  as  ancient" 
farmhouse  near  tbe  battle  ground  of  ino. 
*•»  feces  beep  presenting  themselves  at  tea 
Hillside  Chapel,  notably  those  of  a  good  aeaay 
robust  SBa,lnlell*ctual  looking  man.  Hot 
wuatber  sad  'continuous  .atttatloa  hare,  ef 
late,  aonsewhst  dlmralsbid  fine  slse  of  tbe 
dally  aaaAinfcly,  but  tstusUai  morning  more 
than  100  ladles  anarsfinUe^enVatnered  to  hear 

HB.  UODtE  ON  GHOSTS. 

and  a  good  array  of  kilts  and  feathers  addod 
gayely  toiheusuaUv)scvere  simplicity  of  the 
BUIra  In  which  ihemilosopblc  Indies  apnear. 

Mr.  Hedge  began  by  alluding  lo  the  belief  la 
apparitions  as  one  of  tbe  oldest  la  tbe  world, 
.ana  as  dlThUag  today  tbe  thinking  and  the 
untninmng  into  rwo  parties.  Are  we '"accept 
or  to  reject  tbia  belief?  ThaaTerslonof  science 
for  tbia  class  of  phenomena  is  due  to  tlio  claim 
made  that  they  are  supernatural.  Let  us,  then, 
otscard  lbs  supernatural  hypothesis  as  im- 
pertlnent  and  misleading.  Ii  "nature"  means 
anything,  it  means  tbe  all  of  flnlie  being.  Tbe 
question  Is,  Are  ghosts  part  of  tbia  being? 
Without  at  oneo  answering  this 
question,  tbe  doctor  went  on  to 
ransacx  the  literature  of  apeclrology.  luslano- 
ing  many  curious  oases  of  prophetic  dreams 
and  Tlslont,  and  of  ghosts  cognizable  only . 
through  tbe  sense  of  beat-log.  His  impression 
scorned  to  be  that  tbe  soul  communes  with 
spirits  IB  sleep,  and  that  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether,  when  we  are  awake,  we  are  In  fell 
possession  of  our  faculties.  "God  only  I 
wakes."  said  Montane*.  Dr.  Hedge  also  char. 
aclerlzed  our  mundane  life  aa  "a  chronic 
somnambulism."  Afterward  ba  paid  his  dis- 
respects to  Spiritualism,  which  be  called  I 
"modern  eoreerv." 

Last  evening  Prof.  Harris  discussed  Flchte, 
In  part  orally  aad  partly  by  a  reading  from 
manuscript.  Flehle,  said  Dr.  Harris,  was  the 
second  of  tbe 

POCB   CBKATEST   THtt>nSOPUEBS 

Of  Germany.  Bo  early  exhibited  the  moral 
character  titles  that  appeared  later  In  tbe  atern 
entllaea  of  his  phllosoubleal  system.  During 
has  theological  studies  at  Jena  and  Leipzig  be 
began  to  grapple  In  earnest  with  tbe  problems 
of  free  will  and  necessity,  wbicb  subsequently 
formed  the  centre  of  lils  system.  He  pasted 
gradually  from  a  fatalistic  view  of  life  to  a 
firmer  belief  In  freedom,  wlUi  the  self-ileter* 
Totnalton  of  spirit  ss  the  highest  principle 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  readiness  to  adopt 
tbe  Ksntian  system  some  years  later.  Ills 
"Critique  of  All  Berelatioa,"  writ  ten  la  tbe 
apace  of  flee  days,  was  taken  for  a  new  orig- 
inal work  from  Ibe  pen  of  Kant,  and  at  once 
estabilf  hed  bis  position  ss  a  loader  of  phllo- 
sopbte  opinion.  Flehle  wss  tbe  Immediausiie. 
cesser  of  Kant  aad  tbe  com  plater  of  bis  critical 
system,  notwithstanding  that  Kant  afterward 
rspoofceted  Klchte'a  attempt  to  expound  aad 
pteee  oa  aa  aansselrabM  basis  tbe  hlanteaa 

Iibirssopbv.  Kant  tried  to  get  s  critical  insight 
nto  tbe  nature  ef  knowledge.  For  falm  It  waa 
Ike  product  ef  two  teeters,  the  ego  or  subject, 
and  things  In  themselves.  Kant,  however, 
failed  to  show  how  the  determlnstioas  of 
quantity,  quality,  rotation  and  modality  a* He 
la  tbe  spontaneous  activity  of  Ibe  age.  rieute 
explained  the  objective  impulse  nnoa  the 
sensory  try  showing  thst  tbe  eetlvttr>o>  lae 
ago  fnralaaes  tbe  objective  thong  in  luns. 
Re  also  derived  Kant's  categories,  wtucn  the 


s  permanent 

IMItlTICASCT  or  FICBTB 
is  la   psychology.    Ha  united  the  theoretical 
-     although   preeml 
Mte  tlase 


Thaw  bad  aa  aaearthly  time  ot  It  yesterday  fore- 
noon at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  la  talk- 
ing about  ghosts.  How  ghosts  at*  related  to 
philosophy  waa  sot  stated,  nor  was  that*  aa,  dsv 
lence  of  ghosts  aa  pttlloaopbera.  What  waa  aaht 
as  lo  their  relation  to  Plato,  Aristotle  aad  Hegel, 
was  not  at  all  complimentary  to  them.  Eras  the 
alleged  utterances  of  ancient  and  modern  phil- 
osophers, through  the  bast  mediums  thst  adver- 
tise among  notices  of  Sunday  setvl cat,  ware  treated 
with  contumely  and  tensed  derision.  It  cannot  ba 
Mid  of  tbe  lecture  or  conversation,  that  any  ma- 
terial addition  were  thereby  made  to  modern 
ghostology.  No  dreams  ware  tald  by  any  of  those 
present,  except  the  lecturer  (the  Bar.  Or.  F.  H. 
Hedge),  hat  be  aid  not  tell  his  own ;  bo  one  told 
of  any  ghosts  he  bad  seen;  bo  one  said  of  hit  own 
eiperteace, 

Oestnpul.sleterontque  coma,  vox  fsnei  bus  baslt. 

No  one  added  to  the  f uod  of  Information  thai 
peculiar  combination  of  Incongruity,  horror  and 
occasional  gara  which  are  essential  to  a  Bret-das* 
ghost  story.  The  cabinet  of  the  science  was  not 
enticbed  by  sny  new  specimens.  Doubtless  setae 
of  those  present  bad  seen  ghosts,  hot  their  knowl 
edge  was  not  called  out.  Empirically,  aa  pbltoeo 
pbers,  they  were  not  wise.  A  arsi-claes  (baai 
story  would  have  added  aa  Interest  to  the  discus 
iion  which  would  bare  atoed  the  cause  of  sctenet 
mora  than  abstract  discussion.  So  thereby  tat 
report  loses  interest.     It  loses  ratareat  sgsln  ba 


cause  tbe  lecturer  made  a  particular  request  tea' 

1  (net  giving  a  gaost  of « 

chance  to  tell  a  satatf  aotory  story),  so  his  atata 


ha  should  no;  be  reported 


meats  caaaot  be  glrea  with  fulness,  and  tbe  out 
side  public  must  be  content  with  a  tare  outllaa  ol 
tbe  lectors).  Practically,  nothing  was  added  it 
the  present  store  of  knowledge  about  ghosts,  am 
was  any  advice  glTen  aa  to  bow  to  teua  gsaaaiM 


one  from  a  cheat,  or  bow  to  deal  with  one  when  II 

we.  tar.r 
toe  lecture  aad  coaversauoa  without  saying  a 


Is  troobiasoma. 


i  sat 


quietly 
tbout  i 


through 


word,  which  la  prima  facte  evidence  that  be  Devec 
slept  In  a  haunted  bouse  or  attended  a  season. 
The  nut  of  the  lecture,  without  undartaklasx  to 
report  it,  was  this :  The  lecturer  was  got  eg  to 
taw  at  Kant,  bat  couldn't,  because  Dr.  Hams 
bad  just  renewed. blm  ecieouflcally  >  so  ha  turned 
to  gnosis  and  ghost-seeing.  Oboavaassnc  as  a 
feet  about  which  there  Is  no  dispute.  HaalaBlaa 
with  remarkable  dreams  which  are  fauulrar  to 
general  readers,  the  1st  rarer  regarded  It  as  an 
essentia!  condition  of  a  dream  that  It  ba  nraaant- 
I  ed  to  cooacroussees  upon  waking.  Ba  toM  of 
I  dreams  which  ware  prophetic  by  sJlegory  and  by 
'direct  communication.  Pnsaanttmanta  were  re- 
! eardad  aa  aaada  up  from  fragments  of  experience 
Hosting  la  the  mind,  and  were  characterised  aa 
"soortlre  dreams."  Seeoad  sight  was  stated  to 
,ba  an  advanced  stage  of  ghost  seeing  It  la 
i  dreamlnc  allbeul  sleep.  The  mtad  passes  Into 
t  be  same  aba  traction  which  it  experlsBesa  In  deep 
sleep.  Seoooa  sight  la  net  foretelling  of  the  fu- 
ture en  tbe  ground  at  probabtlir  -  - 
perhaps  forced  on  tbe  seer. 
JecU  seem  to  be  fully  as  mai 
bythewakafel  ere.  cWtnesnatlaaa  ot  disease 
present  unreal  objects  to  tbe  ere  ss  real.  Vurtona 
ef  human  beings  are  generally  either  of  the  iiv- 
lag,  or  at  Usees  t»  arfsrsito  nsor- 
(i>,  or  ot  those  reeenttf  dead.  There 
la  a  great  arSeresee  between  the  souks  of  Loose  re- 
cently dead  and  ef  those  song  dead,  as  to  tae  f ra- 
quency/  and  i  as  dieses  of  their  asserted  return  to 
csrth  or  their  being  seen  br  tbe  I  mag.  Mt  " 
,  sorcery,  maraamesT  totrltoslssm,  clatme  to 
opened  the  gates  of  tae  antstn  wertd. 
haa  sxsssissil  its  preteasions  ana 
Itbem  grcoDdlese.  No  proof  bast 
icttaamaalcntjon  with  departed  noun  tea  leot- 
identaltyrtwas  remarked  In  tbe  lecture  that  the 
desrtrtneef  purgttorv  (not  for  the  gpsmuaiaasa, 
botaaa  place  of   p     " 


sovvswiisaiat  os  *■•  iw 

sUiaaa,  bat  a  ristoa, 
la  gbsat  sasiagefc- 

atertal    as  those  seen 


rerta.  Bcteaasa 
ia  pismiiaanasd 
1  been  grvsaa  of 


Its)  la  laaasaillag  lis  ■slilente  la  ■ 
latter  ootaseted  empirically,  ffiia!  tae  intra      tent  mrnds),  theogn  wltheet  the  live  all; lhasnd  aa 
consciousness.    The  pormaaent  value  and  tt  by  priests.   The  iieaallia  ef  the  snsasahesj  est  tan} 

ensanraea  of  gnosis  at  aneei 
giooasas.  The  sfflrsaaUre  s 
masse*  maaklad.  Aa  to 
aeSTraahsta.lt 


aad  practical  of  Kant, 
nsntly  Ideal,  Fiehte  wes  at  one  tlaae  aeeosed 
of  atbehm,  and  dismissed  from  tbe  ebalr  of 
pbllosepby  at  Jena,  became  the  moral  order 
resulting  from  kls  system  was  Identified  with 
God.        The     accelerated      seenlal       activity 


waa  aatd  to  bo  an  lasmlt  so  the 
lee  of  tae    bass  so   think  tnat  thsw 
.  id   ia   tahse^saasns;   and  the  I  Use. 
God  and  anea  are  tbe  only  rateUtaiaias  srhstm 
ace  reeotrniase,  and  It  scaroely  leouantsae  the 


I  Mr.  Aleott  began  the  conversation,  aad  tba  tub- 
|  stance  of  his  views  on  tae  bumau  sou!  aad  the  aa- 
'seen  world  is  this:  A  power  la  within  us  which  at 
1  above  time  aad  apace,  wblch  seeks  to  nnfattar  it- 
self ana  tosm  at  large.  This  Is  a  aremnadaae 
faculty  which  passes  through  tbe  whole  period  of 
humsa  heredity,  and  Bee  lu  it  the  heredity  ot  the 
human  race,  or  passes  beyond  that  into  a  preex- 
isting period  In  which  tbe  scml  had  existence. 
That  may  be  possible,  ho  we  may  assume,  la  ease 
of  these  aneariUOBa,  that  tbe  seal  baa  not  only 
leal)  j  thought  to  lake  a  circuit  of  Its  mundane 
orbit ,  but  also  of  Its  ntcmandane  or  bit.  Tbe  posi- 
tion of  tur  bodies  has  something  to  do  with  the 
aberraU'ns  of  our  souls.  When  we  stand  erect 
wa  overcome  tbe  law  ot  gravity  by  our  own  wills, 
it  would  seem,  then,  that  tbe  movements  of  tbe 
brain  mast  be  dlftereat  from  what  they  are  when 
wears  lecnmbent.  Then  we  are  uten  possession  of 
by  tos  gravity  of  tlie  earth.  All  the  forces  ot  the 
globe  are  circulating;  through  or,  and,  oar  wills 
being  ineit,  we  are  taken  possession  of  by  all  tbe 
loices  of  the  planet,  which  are  streaming  through 
us  with  their  wonderful  emanations.  In  that 
Dositioo  en  have  dreams  which  are  related  to 
tbe  put.  We  are  plumb  by  day  aad 
level  by  night.  wbea  we  are  recumbent 
tbe  sool  withdraws  from  tbe  face  into  the  oedpet, 
or  back  bead.  It  leaves  the  forehead,  where  tae 
senses  are,  and  lies  upon  tbe  spine,  of  wblch  tbe 
occiput  Is  ibe  bead,  aad  in  tbst  condition  we  have 
ghostly  and  goblin  dreams.  When  wa  awake  the 
soni  rushes  out  of  tbe  backbond  Into  tbe  tore  bead 
.  and  takes  possession  of  all  the  Use  senses,  and  are 
are  alive.  Tbe  fact  ot  dreamloaT  is  limply  the  re- 
tiilag  of  the  soul  out  of  senses  into  tbe  spine  and 
occipnt,  and  the  fact  of  wakefulness  is  tbe  retarn- 
mg  at  bib  lato  tbe  front  of  the  brain  aad  taking 
;    possession  of  tbe  senses. 

A  qacstwo  sras  asked  tbe  lecturer  whether  It 
would  he  Godlike  to  allow  evil  spirits  to  oc  is 
back  to  tbe  earth  and  not  allow  the  good  ones  to 
do  so.  He  replied  that  tbe  evil  ones  never  went 
away.  Be  did  not  believe  in  back-comers,  but 
tbst  tber  remained.  As  to  knowledge  of  departed 
spirits,  air.  Aleott  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
alias  Peabody,  that  if  we  had  net  loved  acquaint- 
ances here  spiritually  and  divinely  we  bad  not 
known  them.  Miss  Peabody  told  a  story  related 
by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  a  haunted,  hotvje 
In  England,  which  was  tenanted  by  a  busbaad  and 
wile,  who  were  very  much  sttacbed  to  tbe  plane 
while  living.  She  ibonzbt  that  gave  an  Idea  of 
everlasting  prtBlthment,  to  be  so  devoted  to  a 
place  that  It  weald  be  impossible  to  leave  it  alter 
death.  Dr.  Jones  made  a  speech  of  tra  annates, 
to  express  the  thought  tbal  if  one  is  discussing 
the  subject  of  cemmaaicattoce  with  tae  Moaned, 
It  would  be  well  to  find  out  ant  whether  there  had 
bees  soy  such  eommnnicanoos.  After  that  it 
would  be  worth  walte  to  coaeMer  Use  value  of  the 
commonicatioa,  which,  from  the  dribble  said  to 
ba  th*  utterance  of  Anstetle,  8baksspeare  and 
i  other  worthies,  he  did  not  tnlnk  would  be  such, 
i  Miss  Peabody  adTanced  tbe  idea  that  irreligious 
■  people*  by  giving  attention  to  tbe  sayings  ot 
1  SplrltnalMDe  medlumus.  may  be  led  to  a  better 
life.  God  uses  men's  follies  to  cure  their  follies. 
She  had  heard  It  said  that  not  all  tba  liberal 
preaching  of  a  century  had  done  so  moeh  to  break 
op  superstition  m  modern  society  as  tb  Is  In  wrest 
in  Spiritualism.  The  lecturer,  answering  a  re- 
mark, said  that  he  meaat  to  be  understood  as  nay. 
Irg  that  be  was  not  ooLvinced  that  comaeaasca- 
,  none  with  tbe  departed  has*  occurred,  but  he  die 
:  not  say  they  were  impossible. 


Spgfield   Republican 
Aug.    10,    1880 
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Bost.    Even.    Tran- 
script,   8-14-1880 

A    COMING    WOE. 

It  will  be  » troly  surprising  thing  if  the  set- 
ting sun,  as  he  link*  to  hi*  repoee  todsj 
should  not  look  down  upon  the  broken  km 
dishonored  fragment*  of  *  once  glorious  ui 
Ion,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Wet 
ster,  and  as  he  looks,  it  will  be  very  surprii  I 
log  If  he  should  not  murmer  "Just  u  I  «> 
pected."  Of  course  It  will  be.  What  el*  I 
could  the  sun  or  the  meon  or  the  eleven  star 
expect?  What  else  could  coine  of  the  rash 
nf as,  the  folly,  the  wicked  recklessness  o 
the  American  people?  To  what  end  h»T» 
they  had  collage  boat  raoes;  why  hare  pri- 
mary schools  existed  la  Qnlney;  wherefore 
has  the  Spriagteld  Bepubllcaa  weekly, 
Hcmi-weekly  aal  dally  spoken  the  word* 
of  wisdom  In  lower-case  letters;  and 
to  what  purpose  ha*  Flavin*  Josephu* 
.Cook  immortalized  concrete  German  obscart- 

y,U  after  all  this  muscular  Christianity, this 

elementary  teaching,  this  country  metropoli- 
tan journalism,  this  much  [applauded]  elo- 
quence, the  nation  for  which  they  hare  exist- 
ed is  hurled  into  ruin  by  neglect  of  precau- 
tions that  would  suggest  themselves  to  a  bio- 
plastic  Idiot? 

When  a  small  American  boy  tread*  upon  a 
hoop,  and  It  flies  in  his  face  or  bespatter*  hi* 
garment*  with  mud,  the  small  boy,  using  that 
matchless  reasoning  power  which  the  Amed* 
can  echool  committee  detect*  in  him  when  he 
1*  so  young  that,  In  any  other  country,  he 
would  have  only 'a  memory,  Immediately 
concludes  that  It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  that  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  la  al- 
ways attended  with  disagreeable  conse- 
quences; but  for  weeks  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  expe- 
rience gathered  by  treading  upon  millions  of 
boope,  and  of  falls  from  multitudinous  see- 
saws, have  been  heaping  the  Intellect  and 
wisdom  of  the  country  Into  one  small  Eastern 
town,  thus  leaving  Callfonala  and  Texas  and 
Florida  and  Michigan  to  arise  In  the  air,  and 
weighing  Concord  down  to  depths  to  which 
the  imagination  refuses  to  descend;  and  to- 
day it  Is  proposed  to  ellow  all  this  wisdom  to 
depart  from  Concord,  thus  leaving  It  unbal- 
lasted, and  bringing  about  consequence*  too 
awful  to  contemplate.  In  the  fearful  convul- 
sion of  Nature  which  will  come  about  this 
afternoon,  it  Is  hard  to  say  which  will  suffer 
the  most,  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
suddenly  hurled  from  their  present  lofty  altL 
tiide  and  crashed  down  upon  the  primeval 
rock  underlying  them,  or  Concord,  which 
may,  for  augbt  that  can  be  told  from  prece- 
dent, become  so  aerial  asjto  fly  off  Into  space  I 
and  become  a  new  satellite  like  the  brick ' 
moon. 

What!* to  restrain  it?  What  1*  weighty i 
enongh  to  Insure  it*  continuing  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  globe  ?  Mr.  Xmerscn  doe* 
not  count;  nor  doe*  Mr.  Sanborn,  nor  Mr. 
Alcott,  nor  any  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
name*  have  made  Concord  famous,  for  they 
have  lived  In  the  town  for  years  without  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  the  country;  but  when 
the  Western  seers  and  sagea  have  gone,  what 
shall  make  the  dust  of  Concord  grow  into 
hardness,  or  it*  clod*  cleave  fast  together,  so 
that  It  will  stay  among  u*  ? 

If  we  had  only,  as  a  people,  paid  more 
attention  to  the  things  that  have  been  said  at 
Concord;  if  the  men  of  San  Francisco  had 
only  reflected  upon  the  beautiful  saying,  "We 
are  now  In  our  hides,"  and  had  refrained 
from  tbe  use,of  the  pistol  which  oooaaionally 
silts  the  thin-spun  life  in  that  city,  and 
takes  the  occupant  out  of  his  skin;  if 
the  Invalid  In  Florida  bad  remembered 
that  "Body  Is  bodlment"  and  bad  made  less 
complaint  of  the  mosquitoes;  If  the  Texan* 
had  considered  that  "No  embryon  as  an 
embryor.  can  be  an  image  of  the  highest"  and 
not  expected  too  much  of  the  Mexicans  and 
the  carpet  baggers  and  other  persons  In  the 
way  of  "Anglo-Saxondom'a  Idee";  and  if  the 
Mlchlgandera  had  carefully  considered  the 
great  question  "Can  you  translate  great  an- 
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derlylng  universal  principles  from  one  tech- 
nic  to  another  ?"  and  if  Bostonians  had  gone 
to  Concord  and  learned  something  about 
Hegel  Instead  of  going  to  a  hundred  different 
summer  resorts,  it  is  possible  that  they  might, 
by  sitting  down  very  hard  on  the  country 
and  holding  tight  with  both  hand*  have  kept 
It  from  rising  aloft  and  so  have  hindered  the 
catastrophe  of  this  evening;  but  now  it  1*  too 
late. 


Kantian  "CritiqBeV  ivliicll  had  beeu  published,— 
"Critique  of  l'nre  Reason."  1781:  of  "Practical 
Reason,"  in  17!**;  of  tbe  "Jmtjnuent."  17M. 

H*  now  found  a  new  world,  and  oepan  to  live  a 
ilSher  life.  He  6nt  saw  free  will  a*  the  lushest 
>rioci|>le  and  core  of  immorality.  Being  di&ap- 
lOlnted  in  obtaining  a  tutorship  in  Warsaw  in  IiHl', 
le  reudred  to  vi>il  KOuig'burg.  and  to  cultivate  the 
(cquaintance  of  Kant,  his  great  nia*t<3r.    H<:  present- 
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DR.    HARRIS'S    LECTURE. 

in  tie  even. oil  l>r.  Harris  lectured  uuoo  tbe 
German  philosopher  Fichte-tbe  second  of  the 
four  pieatest  philosopher!  ol  Germany.  Tbe  first 
part  of  tbe  lecture  was  biographical,  tbe  second 
dealt  witb  Ficbte'*  philosophy.  He  wai  the  liu- 
mediale  successor  of  Kant,  and  completed  his 
ethical  system.  Kant  tried  to  Ret  a  critical  Jo- 
tipbt  Into  tbe  nature  of  knowledge.  It  was  for 
bini  tbe  product  of  two  factors— of  tbe  e^o,  or  the 
subitct.and  of  tbluirs  lo  themselves.  Speaking 
mathematically,  be  sought  to  determine  tbe  sub- 
jective coefficient  ot  our  knowledge-  But  Kant 
did  not  ebow  how  tbe  determinations  of  quantify, 
quality)  relativity  and  molality  arise  in  tbe  spon- 
taneous activity  of  tbe  ego.  He  also  made  objec- 
tive things  jxr  $c  affect  tbe  sensory.  Vet  to  affect 
Is  to  cause,  and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  apuly  the 
cateeoryof  cansalitv  to  things  in  themselves  to 
justify  their  necess'itv.  Ficbte  explained  this 
objective  tmtMilee  by  showing  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  i  be  ego  furnished  this  objec- 
tive thmc  In  itself.  Kant  aid  not 
deduce  bis  categories,  but  bad  empirically 
collected  then*  from  formal  logic.  Ficbte  tries  to 
derive  them  from  pure  consciuusuese.  The  per- 
manent vaine  and  signification  of  Ficbte  is  in 
ps*.  cbolop . .  He  reduced  ibe  three  depart 
meats  ol  knntism  to  tbe  theoretical  aud  practi- 
cal. KhM'6  tbcoie:ical  and  practical  were  united 
by  Ficbte.  Modern  philosophy  has  for  its  prob- 
lems to  reconcile  tbe  subjective  consciousness 
ftitta  objective  reason  as  existing  in  institutions, 
art  and  lelieion.  Science  is  tbe  lot  ui  ot  this  recon- 
ciliation. Tbe  moral  order  resulting  Iroui  Fichte'e 
system  wa6  ideiilirlert  witb  (Jod,  giving  rise  to  the 
cnarpe  ot  atheism.  By  rii.it  system,  tbe  absolute 
eiio  was  equivalent  to  freedom,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  tiod. 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

.*  Profound  Discourse  py  Prof. 
m».  T.  Itarjt 


ed  as  bis  credentials  tbe  m:i 

of  all  Revelation,"  a  work  which  he  composed  in 
Crednv».  It  won  biin  Kant's  respect  anaesteetu; 
and  on  publication  it  wib  taken  for  an  original  work 
of  Kant  himself,  l»v  the  philosophic  public. 

The  work  raised "him  at  once  to  the  highest  rank 
among  philosophers.  In  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment tbe  success  of  bis  book  proved  h  great  relief; 
and  from  his  position  as  tutor  In  tbe  family  of  a 
Conntnear  Dantzic,  whither  he  luid  gone  from  Koo- 
igsberg,  be  received  many  invitations. 

BE  WROTE  TO   HIS   Fl'TL'JtE  WIFE, 
on  March  6th,  1793:  "I  have  great,  plowing  projects. 
My  ambition  lor  pride)  tnou  cuust  understand.    It  is 
tornrchase  uiv  place  in  the  human   race  with  deeds, 
to  bind  up  with   ray  existence   eternal   consent 
for  humanity  and  the  whole    spiritual    world. 
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assumed   these    dt terminations,    without     proving 
them. 

Fichte  attempts  to  derive  all  these  determinations 
from  tbe  pute  consciousness.  On  tbe  other  bnnd, 
Ficbte  trace*  with  consummate  acumen  the 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  RISE   OF  CATEGORIES, 

from  tbe  simplest  form  of  activity  of  tbe  ego,  from 
mere  feeling.    The  lecturer  here  enlarged  somewhat 


ipt  of  bis  "Critique     on  this  observation  and  then  proceeded. 


THE  PERMANENT   VALUE 

signiflciince  of  Ficbte  is    psychological. 


His 


"The  History  of  Philosoplij." 

Fichte   ns   "The  Hero   in    Modern 
/^       Philosophies." 

f.^Jf  fc— — 

TherrudienceWfd\>  which  Prof .  Win.  T.  Hums 
T.I,.  D.,  lecturefnast  evening  was,  like  that  which 
greeted  ReT.  J>r.  Hedge  in  the  morning,  a  very  large 
one.  On  both  occasions  there  were  about  100  persons 
present. 

Prof.  Harris's  lecture  la.-t  evening  was  oue  of  the 
best  efforts  of  this  distinguished  and  pnpnlsr  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty.  Tbe  lecture  w.w  upon  Fichte 
the  feurth  in  J>r.  Harris's  able  coarse  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy.  The  remaining  loetnre  of  ibis  course 
will  be  on  Hegel,  on  Thursday  evening. 

Professor  Harris  sold  lie  bad  hesitated  at  fir>t 
whether  to  select  Fichte  or  Schelling.  as  tue  second 
German  philosopher  between  Kan  I  and  Hegel. 
Ficbte  carries  out  Kant's  system.  Fichte  i-  the  hern 
In  modern  philosophies.  Mr.  Harris  then  proceed- 
ed to  give  tlie  maiu  point.-  In  the  outline  of  his  biog- 
raphy. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fich*e,  the  second  of  the  four 
greatest  philosophers  of  Gernmuy.  wa-  l*>rn  ut  Riui- 
inenan,  in  I'pner  Lusatia,  May  luth,  17(12,01  Swedish 
dc-ceut.  Hi*  father  Wits  u  ribbon-weaver.  In  bis 
earlv  vonth  Fichte  exhibited  tbe  moral  characteris- 
tics that  appeared  suh-equeutly  in  tbe  stern  on  times 
of  his  philosophic  system. 

His  excellent  inciiiorv  when  in  hi-  ninth  year  at- 
tracted the  attention  ot  Baron  von  MUtltz,  who  in- 
terested himself  in  his  education.  He  olace  1  hint. 
successive^,  in  ibe  faniilv  of  a  clergyman,  then  at 
the  town  school  of  Mcfeseii,  then  nt  the  public  school 
of  Pforta  (1774  to  KfO.t,  and  at  the  University  of 
Jem,  where  he  studied  Theology.  He  confirmed 
hi?  Theological  study  ut  Lelpsie,  and  1wgn.n  cuu- 
sciously  to  grapple  with  tbe  problems  which  are  tbe 
centre  ot 

iii»  philosophic  WTEM, 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Will  aud   Necessity.    He  then 
liecarue  ncqnatnied  with  tbe  sytems  of  riiilnnsii  und 
Wolff,  which  made  a  profound  Impression   on  his 
mind. 

He  held  nt  this  time  a  fatalistic  view  of  life.  His 
generous  friend,  the  .Huron  Mlitltx.  died.  Alter  a 
struggle  of  four  years  to  support  blinsclf  nt  the  Con- 
sistory in  Lelpslc  by  acting  as  tator  lo  families,  he 
Anally,  in  17k",  vra*  obliged  to  accept  u  position  as 
family  tutor  in  Zurich,  where  he  remained  until 
17H0.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johanna 
Bahn,  niece  of  tb«  poet  Klopstock,  whom  be  sub>e- 
quentlv  married. 
Returning  to  Lclpidc  in  1790,  he  Itegan  to  study  tbe 


and  ■   „ 

whole  system  is  invaluable  still  as  psychology. 

The  three  departments  of  Kantianism  are  redoced 
to  two  of  Frcbie:  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Tbe 
transition  from  tbe  theoretical  to  the  practical  lies 
through  the  thought  of  nelf-determl nation.  Having 
*>bown  the  complete  subjectivity  of  all  knowledge,  a 
totality  of  subjective  activity  is  arrived  at,  Kant's 
ifparate  theoretical  and  practical  are  united  by 
Fichte. 

Modern  philosophy  haa  before  It  tbe  problem  to 
reconcile  its  subjective  consciousness  with  objective 
reason,  as  existing  in  institutions.  Art,  aod  religion, 
and  science  is  the  form  of  this  reconciliation. 
\o  In  conclusion,  Prof.  Harris  closed  his  profound 
one  need  know  that  1  do  it,  if  only  it  be  rfmw."  to-  ifflOM  with  several  extracts  from; the  three  parU  of 
ward  tbe  close  of  tbe  year  he  was  married  in  Zurich.  Fable's  "Vocation  of  Man,'  showing  bis  view  of  the 
Fichte  pnblisned  a  work  in  defence  of  the  French  Vorld  as  governed  by  Fate-  his  new  of  the  world 
Revolution  ibat  brought  him  Into  suspicion  with  the  f*°rn  pur«suhjective  idealbun;  his  view  of  the  world 
several  German  governments  Nevertheless,  In  tbe  tremx  practical  reaaon,  or  the  standpoint  of  faith. 
follow..;*  rear,  KM,  be  was  called  to  the  chair  ot  prof.  Harris  ended  wy  ouwiog  rreaioent  Seelve's 
Phileson'.      -  ».    to   aucewi  i..».,  _n^t^    translalion  of  one  of  Flcbte's  sonneu: 

Ficbte  came  Into  perscnal  contact  wlfh  tmeb  men  as  "The  Eternal  One 

Goethe,  Schiller.  WIeland,  Herder  and   Homboldt,   Lives  in  my*llfe,  and  sees-  in  my  beholdlnf. 
and  earned  on    an   extenMre   correspondence  with   Konght  is  Tint  God,  and  God  is  nought  but  life. 
Relnbpld,  Schellbig,  Zleck,  Novalls,  the  Schlegeb   ciearlv  the  vail  of  things  rises  before  thee; 

tliyself,  what  though  the  mortal  die 
"      >  there  lives  but  God  in  thine  endeavors: 
lit  look  through  that  which  lives  beyond 
this  death, 

:■  rail  of  things  shall  seem  to  thee  as  vail, 
.iljwrv ailed  thou  shult  look  upon  tbe  life  divine.' 


nnn  otners.  jj  IP  iUYneli 

On  the  appearance  of  Fichte**  great  central  work,    And  hence 

the  "Science  of  Knowledge"  ("Wi^eochaftslehre"),    w  tjl00   Wj 
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the  work  wherein  ho  essayed  to  demonstrate  the 
lasts  of  the  Kantian  system,  and  place  it  forever  be- 
yond ihe  reach  of  scepticism,  Goethe,  who  had  read 
it  sheet  ny  *>Ueet  as  It  passed  through  tbe  press.wrote 
bins:  "In  uiy  opinion  yon  will  confer  a  priceless  ben- 
t-tit on  the  human  race,  and  make  every  thinking 
man  your  debtor  by  giving  a  scientific  foundatioi  to 
that  upon  which  Nature  seems  long  ago  to  have 
agreed  with  herself." 

In  an  essay  on  "Tbe  Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a 
Diviue  Government  of  the  World,*' which  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Journal,  in  179*,  be  spoke 
so  extravacontly  of  the  moral  order  of  tbe  world  as 
equivalent  to  the  idea  of  God  that  it  aroused  against 
In  m  the 

CHAwor:  of  atheism. 

*The  prejudice  created  by  bis  work  on  the  French 
Revolution  aided  in  the  moVcmont  against  him,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  University  of  Jena.  He 
had  intimated,  In  u  letter  to  a  member  ot  the  govern- 
luent,  that.  In  case  of  u  reprimand,  he  should  leave 
the  I'nivcrsitv,  and  that  many  prote^or*  would  fol- 
low liim.  The  government  ot  Weliunr,  although 
desiiing  to  compronti  e  tbe  affair,  now  disml-sed 
bim. 

About  this  time  Kant  published  his  disclaimer 
against  Flcbte's  system  u*  the  true  interpretation  of 
uis  own.  He  protested  ac.-\in«t  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  doctrines  or  Fichte  la  hi.-  "Critiques,"  and 
insisted  that  the  latter  should  be  construed  hUrnllv. 
He  declared  his  opinion  of  the  "  Wis<enschafU*lchre" 
that  it  was  altogether  a  faulty  system,  chimerical  and 
ephemeral. 

Fichte,  being  assured  of  toleration  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  came  into  inti- 
mate association  with  Sehleieruiacher,  Frederic* 
Schlegel,  Nova'.K  Zieck,  Schelling  aud  others. 

Here  he  published  several  most  eloquent  popular 
expositions  of  his  system.  More  popular  *>till  was 
bi«  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Cliaraut eristics  of  the 
Present  Age,"  and  "The  Way  to  the  ltle»-ed  Life," 
wherein  he  made  applications  of  bis  aystem  and  ex- 
positions which  indicated  more  clearly  its 

ATTITL"1>E  TOWARD   RFLKHON, 

the  social  world  and  human  history,  aud  removed 
many  doubts. 

Ficbte  took  a  verv  patriotic  stand  against  Napoleon 
in  his  "Addresses  to  the  German  Nation."  He  ac- 
cepted the  rectorship  nt  the  new  University  at  Uer- 
lin,  and  rxerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  its  consti- 
tution. 

The  new  career  opening  to  him  after  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  was  cut  short  by  his  death  of  typhoid 
fever,  Jannarv  27tb,  1814.  A  tail  obelisk  near  oue  of 
the  gates  to  Herlln  mark;*  bis  renting  place,  with  tbe 
following  inscription:  "Tbe  teachers  shall  shine  as 
tne  brightness  ot  the  Armament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousae**,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  be  revived  in  the 
erer."  country,  and  I o  L. 

nCTTTt'A   POSITION   AS  PHlLAgOPBEl 

Is  that  of  the  immediate  successor  of  Kant,  and  tbe 
completer  of  tbe  critical  system.  Kant  eudeavored 
to  obtain  a  critical  Insight  into  tbe  nature  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  for  bim  the  product  of  two  factors:  of 
the  tpo,  or  subjeet;  and  of  things  in  themselves. 

To  continue  ibe  mathematical  simile,— he  en- 
deavored to  determine  accurately  Ihe  subjective  co- 
efficient of  our  knowledge.  The  Idem*  of  Time  ard 
Space  and  the  categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Rela- 
tion and  Modality,  were  found  to  he  the  results  of 
the  spontaneity  of  the  e?o  and  tbe  subjective  c«- 
fjticimf  In  qoestion.  Hut  Kant  did  not  show  Iiot 
these  determinations  arise  in  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  ego:  he  only  inferred  that  tbeydtd  thru  arrive, 
from  tbe  demonstrated  impossibility  of  uri-mg  from 
expeiletce.  They  were  tbe  logical  condition*  of  all 
experience  whatsoever,  and  were  presupposed  by  ex- 
perience, instead  of  derived  from  It. 

The  most  obvious  difficulties  of  the  theory  of  Kant 
were  removed  by  Ficbte's  "Science  of  Knowledge." 
They  were  two:"(l)  Kant  held  that  knowledge  con- 
tained two  factors:  objective  things, per  $f;  and  sub- 
jective forms,— 4iuie,  space,  causality,  etc.  Objec- 
tive thing",  n^r  tt,  far.iished  the  content  of  sensation, 
or,  tn  other  words,  affected  the  sensory.  And  vet 
to  affect  is  to  center,  and  thus  Kant  was  obliged  to 
apply  the  category  of  causality  to  thing*  to  them- 
relvea,  In  order  to  Justify  their  necessity  in  his 
theory.    This  was  a  glaring  inconsistency. 

MCUTE   EXDEAVOBED  TO  EXPLAIN 

this  objective  Impulse  by  showing  that  the  activity 
of  the  ego  furnishes  this  objective  thing  In  itself. 
Ordinarily  unroo-M-loo>.  yet  by  careful  discipline  the 
mind  may  team  to  observe'  all  its  activities,  and 
note  them.  It  may  see  the  mental  genesis  of  tbe 
idea*  of  time,  space,  caoaallty,  substantiality,  and,  as 
a  result  of  these,  objectivity. 

(2.)  Kant  baa  not  deduced  his  catego- 
ries, but  bad  empirically  collected  them 
from  formal  logic.  Hut  Kant's  great  claim 
viae  to  have  destroTed  dogmatism  bv  the 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason":  as  aell  as  scepticism,  by 
tbe  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason."  llut  from  the 
fact  that  Kant  bad  not  deduced  the  necessary  basis 
of  his  categoriea.  he  left  Ike  uaaU  of  bis  philosophy 
Open  to  scepticism;  for,  (n  fact,  he  had  dogmatically 
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morning   delivered    bls^cnnjlud^ii-  lecture 
y.     Both   Prof.   HinWi 


re   at  the 

School  of  lTillosophy.  Both  Prof.  Hints  and  Dr. 
Jones  liave  ten  lectures,  two  courses  of  Eve  each; 
and  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  of  tbe  programme  tlutt 
gave  these  two  foremost  members  of  the  Faculty  so 
prominent  a  place.  Dr.  Jones's  fird  coarse  was  on 
"The  Platonic  Philosophy";  aud  hi?  aecoud,  to-day 
closed,  was  on  "P latonumi  In  it*  Relation  to  Modern 
Civilization." 

Always  able  and  tbouchtful,  many  of  Pr.  Jonej's 
lecture*  have  been  e>nci-ially  notable  in  the  se^-*ious 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  And  they  have  been 
delivered  with  :in  intense  earnestness  and  force  that 
bato  never  fuilcd  to  c»rr>r  additional  power. 

A  large  audience  war-  present  thi-  morning,  one  of 
the  largest  i»eeu  nt  the  forenoon  sessions.  Mr.  Emer- 
son occupied  his  SL-at  b<ith  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing. His  health  has  rarely  permitted  him  to  attend 
in  the  moniiug,  and  not  alwaji  at  the  evening  ses- 
slon:  of  the  school. 

The  Iioctor  prefaced  his  lecture  tbbi  morning  with 
a  brief  Introduction,  dwelling  upon  tbe  high  aim  of 
Philosophy  aud  the  exalted  position  of  Chriittiac 
Philosophy.  The  latter,  said  the  Itv  torer.  mini  du- 
sipate  tuenii"l4  and  fog  of  sense;  and  It  mu*t  dis- 
cover in  the  very  fouutuins  and  rdreuuis  of  our  life, 
Divine  energies  and  powers  of  tbe  God  who  now 
sittctli  enthroned  ou  high. 

e  is  not  deud,  nor  anient.      TIiif   iruth  is  so'tn  to 
thought   and  in  tbe  heart  ut    ibis 
become  tbe  thought  Uist  sliall    lead 
social  genesis  to  marvellous  lultilment*  of  rever- 
ence, and  obedience,  and  faith,  beyond  the  pr^sicut 
fruitions. 

DR.   JONES'S  LEOTrBE 

was  upon   "Tbe  Philosophy  of  Prayer." 

"What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve 
Him'.'"  began  l>r.  Jone*;  "and  what  pro  tit  should  we 
have  If  we  prnv  unto  Him?"  This  is  a  question  al- 
ways new  and  always  old  in  tbe  generations  of 
man. 

True  Rellgien  comprehends  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  *ub$isthig  relations  between 
Up*,  and  tbe  >oul.  And  thL*  kuowledge  embraces,  as 
mediate  instrumentality ,  the  worlds  of  Natore  aud 
of  tbe  Spirit.  This  knowledge,  to  everv  generation, 
is  of  the  wisdom  which  detccuds  from  above,  fivcry 
lilstorlc  Faith  is  arcbetyped  In  Heaven,  and  is  thence 
the  thought  and  the  will  of  Uod.  And  so  He  giveth 
andsubshitcth  all  FaiUuand  their  works,  lndividu- 
aliv  and  collectively. 

And,  therefore,  every  great  historic  movement  In 
the  world  is  recorded  as  fountalued  and  s  ha  pod  baa 
distinct  form  of  oracular,  authoritative  dispensation 
of  wisdom  from  on  high.  And  In  every  litslork 
generation  this  deacent  has  realised  Itself  lo  tbe 
social  institutions;  and.  prior  among  the.se,  as  pillar, 
ai)d  /round,  and  custodian  and  witness,  the  CAtirrA, 
—in  order  thai  tbese  forms  may  through  a  local  hab- 
itation, and  home,  and  name,  also  be  endowed  witb 
permanency  and  perpetuity  among  mankind. 

On  account  of  man's  acknowledged  tlnitode,  lo  tbe 
preponderant  determination!  of  bis  self-hood,  bis 
Fell-will  and  sensuous  consciousness,  aud  sublunary 
Intelligence,  and  ignorant  aelf-sofflcieocy,  in  the  ter- 
reslrlal  gene-Is, — on  these  accounts  the  common  ten- 
dency and  disposition  In  tbe  practical  working  ot  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  the  world  are  to  tbe  aopbUil- 
catioa  aod  corruption  aud  debasement  of  tbe  claim*, 
and  tbe  witness  and  tbe  aotboritv,  aod  the  presence 
of  Divinity,  In  the  institutions  of  society  and  in  tbe 
motions  and  maintenance  of  it*  soul.  Accordingly, 
the  faculty  of 

AVFREIIErrOiNO    AWD   LOVIRQ   THE   TBTTn, 

tbe  available  and  Indbpeusable  element  of  human  na- 
Inre  unto  its  moral  aod  redemptive  pari  fl  cat  ton,  be- 
comes weakened  and  sulwrd mated.  And  so  the 
poorer  nature  In  us  Is  ever  disarming,  aod  distorting 
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and  adapting  to  lu  own  limited  eonoepsleaa  ud  ee- 1 
■Uluilmilla  the  hither  aad  Marttndl  of  K- 
tIm  naturae  ud  Dirtae  later  eete,  ud  tn  tea 
higher  doctrine*  ud  teMt  of  the  Qod-eeell. 

lad  knot  It  le  tut,  li  aterkallr ,  the  tont  we  i 
approach  the  mmi  of  *  Felt*,  1m  Mrlaer  ud 
more  heroic  lu  are  and  aannoed.  In  Itoimw 
of  a*  aortal  f«Boli  Ikf  ueraetaal  teadeaetee  to- 
ward Immereloa  hi  Ik*  Xoaatoa  ud  ebllrloB 
to  the  Logoe,  toward  a  science  asd  a  llter- 
eter.  of  abitreet  auaiblo  eocnltiou.,  with  the 
teat  of  the  odeneee  of  Intelligible  ua  Dirtae  ne- 
tana,  gerxtereth  tadtTtamllj  ud  eodeUT  uM  the 
•Mar  darhaaee,  to  tk*  "waWng  ud  mart  hat  of 
Jaa^tae  grlai doaaeti, ud taeanaje raeUe  of  the 

TJ  I     III  llllll  III    111 

If  a  MUM)  reubaunaa,  It  BUB  I 

•  gnureUea  r*  arted  whs*  tba  _ 
thought  aaMaa  la  tko  plane  of  the  mm  at  the  ease. 
T&  'a"  *g*  **»"***  im  Mas!  Mill  Hi 
onllj  reran*.  The  Maal  eafcere,  tt>a  Meal  feme,  Ike 
lBS*!bHsut*t  "■* aateeaue,  ate  eiwHag fciTegl- 
eai  order,  end  ModailM  — T-  a^rTnd'iefalea. 
•ad  dhearded  aa  peaaeea)  I ^^  .reruaeu, 

^.I^Lj*Ja.'i»1'''_*"'"t"|i»w  ■>•  •»>  mi  *> 

*>o  laigleallie.  Wa  aaa  IM  Inawsii,  i  mm, 
^^'"IlJW  *•"*»,  wnk  Mi  nil   keek 

ud^MM^'uSa  •SLXzuf^a 

aajtaing  at,  »u  UM*  hatha  V  wane  ud 
•«•*•  M*i», ■»«•>»•  "God  then  den  Ihwef 
Aadwaei w  la  M  tku  dewa  tka 


>  And  whai  ii  taut  elM  tnan  a  dead  ntatMutatt- 1 
tl^^?u»i*uloil  4lt«»,-«/-todud/«<M 


iraalltjT 


lb  os  pbatI 


■  M  Ihattw  tba!  WUJ    Btore    wmi     m\   imw. 

beTlHeetorrj  while  e»  Jerkhe  Ml  oar  hear. 

rbiliamna  eebelanee,  aad  laotmeune  of  tba 
ul  la  not  behild  In  tut  oatlook.    It  la  not  apprw;- 

/ated  la  that  eegnftlnn.  B  ta  *•  ■»l»,»  •*^*i 
l« born.  Itknotaperentegeoftheeoal.  Natnra 
related  to  Man.  Hnamnltr^  Pleated  taHrtara: 
U  We  eondlttoaei  teaiperaUT  latke  eertk  and 

fact,  our  eyee,  aaa  PW  ,  PW0*  **^.  ** 
uplifted  In  another  ontk»k,-to  .earths'  eearde, 
and  In  thli  contemplation  Heuenlti,  ud  Relate, 
endGoderedUttiJgukhed.  

WhalMerer  a  man  offers  oa  the  altar  of  haheeri 
b  tha  confeaaeeol  hie  deeotieee.  H»  o«arlai  H 
eltber  of  tba  fruits  of  tba  oToeee",  or  of  tM  nanus 
of  lha  Urine  a  flora.  

Of  the  end  be  parraai  to)  BM  rollBg  towa  of  hie 
heart,  man  male.  hlmaeU  worthy,  asd  tbla  la  Ma 
wnrthihlp(wonhlp),  and  tha  alio  le  hie  prajer.  la 
Hill  worthihlp  bo  deaorrai  to  aoow  ud  raealTa, 
whether  of  porertT  and  dealh,  or  of  Ufa  orartaaaDg; 
wbelharMtbafaMOrtbalrMrleaaa.  .     , 

a.nd  It  nny  ba  fairly  qaeatloiMd  (If,  tndaad,  1 1 
l«  qoetUonabU)  T-hethcr  oar  cbaraoiariatle  ud 
boulad  empUioal  eorpnaonlarlu  obyitoo-raal  i 
pbiloaophblnri  bara  not  loo  much  aafraaad  tka . 
public  mind  and  the  publle  Intereat,— aoaM  par- 
lion  whereof  It  might  bare  aMfollr  aupleradi 
and,  whether  IhU  ipacalatlTe  leu,  principal, 
amouexonenrrent  can*ea,  bare  not  borne  downward 
onr  hlgber  fienltia,  eren  Into  a  fearfal  darraa  at 
debaienientindrtnpeiactini.  Bo  long  aa  tba  panlle 
mind  reeta  In  the  eonrlctlon  that  tba  aawn  of 
trathandbelngtolnarMe.and  la  the  antrlanoe  at 
animal  life,  rerllj,  "If  we  be  deroteil  to  tba  Dorataa 
we  aball  go  to  the  Deratae,  and  If  wa  be  dereiad  la 
tha  lanraaM  Good  we  aball  a*   to   the  Menu 

GJMMeo«Jdeatrepoe«-  gift,  tab  la  tka  Ha  ml  1  Bta 
GooJ^nd  in  tbfi  contemplatloa  It  will  lore  Brbi  Heat, 
It  wUUoek  tbiiliaht,  li  win  walk  in  thli  Ufht,  it  wiB 
aarlailUta  Ike  tnlneneia at  tail  Ugkt,  tt  will  grow, 
•  oTlkla  light.    Tkla 


dcftre  and  tbli  eootemnlanaa  are  tta  Brapar,  aa*  tab 
aanmUatiea  aad  growth  an 

tbz  AKiwtB  to  rra  pbatsb. 

Wherefore, -Ajk,  aad  It  *all  barrrea  na ;  aaak, 
and  ye  ikaU  flad."  .  .  "Bat  wnkMt  faltb  it  b 
Impowlble  that  thoa  ba  well-anM  (watt  slaulari; 
for  ttbnaceaauT  that  be  that  eoaaatk  to  Sad  anat 
bellere  that  He  la." 

Dr.  Junea  cited  other  Serlataral  anaianbHaaa  af 
prarer  and  faltb,  and  than  aaoaad  Flata  uawtadfe; 
in  tie  laiue  direction.  The  Mctarer  then  oaatjoaaf : 
.Man  lmmotad  in  Harare,  an  aliaa  raaba,  drawn  ay 
iidlre  and  urged  by  ambiuona,  and  tor  the  moat  part 
Incrani  of  the  nature  of  the  aaat  aad  of  Ita  caiof 
cood,  and  af  the  fralu  af  all  rarioai 
cannot  preTtde  aad  arorlde  nb  way. 
therefore,  prudently  aad  eaferjr 
of  hUnieU,  what  partiealan,  wl 
what  do  not  make  for  hb  good.  Bathe  aMT.aad 
with  prolt,  pray  for  thlnga  baaaraMaud  goad,  Mav- 
liig  it  for  tka  DWiaa  WMeai  to  decide ai  la  the  farm 
or  tba  gilt,  b  karafare  tba  adjaaatka:  "Wean  ja 
pny,  om  not  rain  raautttioaa,  aa  Ik*  kBttkaa  do.  .  . 
Villi  Tin  i'j  rrkir  Vni-|1k  ii'ilflklaai  Jlkall 
need  of,  before  ye  aak  Hba." 

Pino  waa  quoted  br  Dr.  Joaen,  at  acaae  liajtk,  aa 
enforcing  dbrrleilnorba  aad  iank  at  arajfig  (at 
rlfbtUdnga. 

The  mbtaof  aw.  and  ambttlea,ud  pride,  ud 
raaITT  niait  be  dbatpated,  eaataiau  tka  luaia, 
ere  the  xmj  may  itand  la  bm  aMtbm  TlilliatlM 
Both  la  the  Greek  ud  the  Carbtba  kttoea  there 
•tuaatk  One  who  amkath  lllmnilu  (araawtUi 
yearnlari  uaatterabla.  ItBkoat  Oia,  aana  "aaaar. 
eth  not  what  thing,  he  iheald  any  far  aa  he  aa«M> 
Mow  tha 

auar  jruorioun  or 


arMe,  aad  dbanaorabla 

aad  who  lane  arata,  aad  Tirana,  aad 


aotrwD  Tax  "rBATXB  •▲«•*." 
For,  "If  a  aaa  lore  hu.  aad  keen  My  worde,  My 

— i  aana  aaa 
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Father  will  lore  him,  and  We  win  nan 

and  make  Oar  abadewttk  aha."   Dr.  Jeaaa  aaatal 

farther  like  Scriptural  peaeagea,  aad  added  Flaara 

earing:  •Thb.at  any  reM,  b  true,  that  than  who         TS/    <V 

bare  em  the  least  ibare  of  wbdeau  always  toroaa       £?/  »"v 

llnriltj  n  Mining  iiiij  u.lemiem  uklakai     &/Ti 

"-""Pant"  r~/Jj 

(THE   "SUMMER    SCHOOL"   AT  CONCORD. 

BY  THE  BT.  BEV.  T.  D.  HUinTROTOH,  I>.D. 
|  It  it  forty  years  since  the  phue  of  philosophic  thought 
known  in  thil  country  as  "  Transcendentaliini "  presented 
itaelf  in  the  form  of  a  literary  and  social  movement  in 
and  about  Boston.  In  a  certain  eenae  it  waa  a  child  of 
Unitarianiam.  .Aa  Unitarianiam  had  from  the  firit  two 
unlike  aources,  with  two  corresponding  ajbaractere 
impreasejTup^n  it,  aeen*in  the  atflitarUn  iftd  finally  ] 
materiallitie  tendencies  oT.  Pr'aatley  Ijua'd)  mo ths.m  in 
England,  and  ,the  hard  ralibaalistn  otft^elr  fcllowm  in 
this  country  *fW\h4  ReyMuwm.pn  \1)»  one  B»n<f,  and 
on  the  other  UpeVeiined°  idealisti  of  Cudworth,  More, 
I  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  the  Continental  mystics,  so  it 
•  took  a  twofold  daarioffment  on  the  American  soil.  The 
i  same  bifurcation  appeared  among  rtnir&aalistt ;  but 
>  the  Unitarians  had,  far"  the  fa&sl-^ti^he T  scholars  and 
i  thinkers.  During  the  last  generation  these  two  divergent 
i  schools  of  speculation  were  bftld  Wgafrjer  by  tie  common 
1  effort  of  all  Unitsjiaaa/tJ^orpfciize  a*di>uUd  al  a  denom- 
ination, and  by  their  antabjibtioVanfl  d^paatiifj  attitude 
towards  the  poritanii  tmfv njgW  ■■afMch  was  then  the 
prevailing  religious  typein  New  England.  Their  assault 
was  chiefly  upon  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  Trinity, 
vicarious  atonement,  and  theanireraflaepravity  of  human 
I  nature.  How  far  the  oppoei tiorJ  mighybave  been  modi- 
I  fid,  the  heresy  restraili^  and/the  breach  narrowed,  if 
!  these  doctrines  had  tfeen  defined  ana  defended  by  the 
i  teachers  of  New  England  divinity  in  a  larger  spirit,  or 
|  with  a  closer  conformity  to  European  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy, or  with  a  profounder  interpretation  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  early  standards  of  faith,  or  with  less  denun- 
ciation of  the  doubter,  is  an  interesting  question,  but  not 
germane  to  the  present  purpose.  Contests  of  conviction 
among  earnest  combatants  are  not  more  sharp  or  intol- 
erant in  theological  than  in  politicjuVor  physical,  or  any 
other  science ;  but  they  are  rarely  without  both  bitter- 
ness and  injustice.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  the  strong  party  which  had  held  the  ground  undis- 
puted since  the  colonial  settlements  in  Plymouth 
and  Salem  from  Holland  and  England,  which  had  erected 
in  Massachusetts  a  state  religion,  which  had  driven  out 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  which  imagined  itself  aecure  in 
ita  ecclesiastical  possession  and  prerogative,,-* a  not 
disposed  to  much  forbearance  towards  the  clever  and 
'accomplished  young  schism  which  now  lifted  its  head 
and  opened  it»  lips,  writing  brilliant  papers  in  the 
Authology,  and  delivering  eloquent  sermon*  on  the  very 
fieldi  where  Mather  and  Shepard  and  Edwards  bad 
been  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the  flocks.  It  waa  not 
long  before  sacramental  deprivation  was  added  to  dia- 
lectic and  polemical  warfare.  Many  of  the  first  Unitarian*, 
who  were,  in  fact,  very  reverent  Arians  and  very  devout 
Arminiana,  would  have  kept  their  places  in  their  old 
pews,  and  pat  up  with  preaching  and  prayers  in  which 
they  did.  not  wholly  delight,  had  they  not  been  excom- 
municated from  church-fellowship  and  excluded  from 
,  the  Lord's  Table.  It  seems  a  pity,  at  this  distance,  that 
|  some  way  of  persuasion  and  conciliation  oould  not  have 
|  been  found.  Soon  after  the  doctrinal  rapture  came 
.quarrels,  in  city  and  country,  about  the  poasession  of 
ichorcb  property.  Should  they  who  had  departed  from 
the  order  and  faith  of  the  Puritan  fathers  retain  and  ua* 
sancttiarie*  built  and  hitherto  occupied  by  Orthodox 
predeoeaaoraT  Wu  it  right?  Waa  It  tolswahte?  On 
the  other  aide,  should  diaaenter*  from  that  established 
belief  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  support  institu- 
tion* and  inairnctions  which  in  mind  and  cooadeooe 
they  bad  rejected  and  renounced  T  No  wonder  the 
elements  of  public  and  private  Uh  war*  diacompoard 
aad  tha  community  dla tracted. 

Such  had  been  for  some  time  tba  general  conditio*  of 
thing*  whta  tba  active  and  inqnliiug  Uaitariaa  niod, 
tree  to  Its  critical  and  raUoaaliaing  laatuhct,  began  to 
torn  inward  upon  itaelf,  Investigating  it*  own  aabyectira 
propertiM  and  tendencies.     Tha   period  of  controversy 


was  drifting  away.  Judgment  bad  been  passed  on  ita 
merit*  by  friends  and  partisans  on  either  side.  Stuart, 
and  Woods,  and  Adams,  and  Wlaner,  and  a  host  of  others, 
in  behalf  of  the  old  rtgime,  Worcester,  and  Whitman, 
and  the  elder  Ware,  and  Buckminster,  and  Channing, 
whose  ordination  sermon  in  New  York,  in  1819,  proved 
an  epoch  in  the  fight,  had  done  the  better  part  of  their 
work,  and  brought  the  'ne.in  battle  to  a  dose.  The  pam- 
phlets and  volumes,  the  back  numbers  of  the  Panoplist 
and  Disciple  were  lying  in  comparative  peace,  aide  by 
side,  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  and  the  counters  of  book- 
storm,  or  were  resorted  to  only  now  and  then  by  local 
belligerents  still  skirmishing  on  the  frontiers.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  Harvard  College  and  the 
social  prestige  of  Boston  and  the  literary  organs  in  their 
hands,  the  Unitarians  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  having 
matters  on  the  eastern  coast  pretty  much  after  tbeir  own 
way.  We  have  heard  an  intelligent  and  elderly  orthodox 
Boston  physician  say,  that  he  could  remember  the  day 
when  it  was  as  much  as  the  social  position  of  a  family  in 
that  city  was  worth  to  avow  itself  otherwise  than  Uni- 
tarian. No  religious  body  on  this  continent  ever  had  a 
fairer  start  or  a  better  chance.  How  it  happened  that 
the  power  of  the  sect  really  culminated  there ;  that  in  the 
four  great  metropolitan  eastern  cities  it  has  gained  noth- 
ing since,  not  even  a  growth  in  any  way  proportionate 
to  the  growth  of  the  population;  that  in  its  birthplace 
it  has  quite  lost  its  pre-eminence,  and  that  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  half  a  dozen  small  congrega- 
tions comprise  its  entire  numerical  force,,  while  signal 
defections  and  frequent  confessions  of  organic  weakness,  if 
not  failure,  and  a  palpable  decline  of  pulpit  ability,  have 
characterized  its  subsequent  history,— it  is  not  our  task  to 
explain.  Possibly,  we  might  not  do  it  with  an  impar- 
tial hand,  if  we  were  to  try.  In  the  interest  of  good 
feeling,  all  parties  may  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  historic  branches  of  Congregationalism — for, 
the  Unitarians  are  Congregational  in  their  polity — by 
no  means  hate  each  other  as  they  did  once,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  places  dwell  together  in  social  unity. 

It  was  about  five  years  before  Dr.  Channing's  death 
that  the  new  school  began  to  be  heard  of.  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson — who  had  some  years  before  found  him- 
self disinclined  to  preach  and  unable  to  administer  the 
sacramentn  even  on  the  Unitarian  construction,  in  the 
"  First  Church  "  in  Boston,  and  had  honestly  retired  to 
a  small  farm  in  Concord,  expecting  to  combine  study 
with  agriculture,  but  bad  found  the  two  incompatible, 
and  bad  relinquished  the  spade  for  peripatetic  philosophy 
and  polite  letters — came  down  to  Cambridge,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  was  high-toned  in  ethics,  but 
theologically  sounded  a  good  deal  like  pantheism.  The 
younger  Ware  replied  from  the  university  pulpit  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  personality  of  Ood.  George  Ripley,  the  distin- 
guished critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  lately  deceased, 
and  then  pastor  of  a  "  liberal "  congregation  on  Pur- 
chase Street,  in  Boston,  published  several  discourses 
strongly  marked  with  the  influence  of  his  German 
studies,  discarding  Locke  and  Paley,  discrediting  the 
appeal  to  sensible  tests  of  scriptural  truth,  subttituting 
intuition  for  miracle  aa  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
revelation,  magnifying  the  authority  of  innate  Ideas, 
and  opening  the  door  for  a  freer  style  of  biblical  exposi- 
tion. Seeing  the  danger  threatened  by  this  theory  to 
what  is  known  as  the  historical  evidence  of  a  super- 
natural Christianity,  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  a  retired 
patristic  scholar  and  acute  logician,  replied,  and  a  short 
but  spirited  controversy  followed.  Mr.  Ripley  defended 
I  Spinoza  from  the  charge  of  bald  pantheism,  and  went 
I  on  with  hi*  German  translations. 

Two  events  gave  prominence  and  publicity  at  once  to 
I  the  Transcendental  movement.  One  waa  the  publication 
of  the  Dial,  a  monthly,  with  such  contents  as  Lad 
never  been  known  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic  before,  of 
much  originality  certainly,  with  no  little  out-of-the- 
way  learning,  with  some  feeble  echoes*  of  Carlyle's 
thunder,  but  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  execrable,  r  alf- 
intelligible,  affected,  Germanised  English,  and  fttrnishing 
inftnit*  amusement  to  the  wit*  about  town  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  Ita  notions.  The  Dial  bad  its  day,  but 
it  wa*  a  abort  one.  The  other  signal  occurrence  waa  the 
eatabllahmant  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community  in  West 
Roxbury.  This  wa*  *  aanguin*  attempt  of  Mr.  Ripley, 
who  was  not  Mceeatral  a*  a  preacher,  and  a  few  of  h 
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did  not  commit  himself.  Of  the  young  listeners  and 
enthusiastic  seekers  were  Wheeler  and  Bartlett,  Jones 
Very,  J.  S.  Dwigbt,  the  musician,  and  the  lady  he  mar- 
ried, George  W.  Curtis,  and  a  few  foreigners.  So  the 
experiment  went  on,  hastening  to  dissolution  and  mori- 
bund from  the  start  If  there  were  affinities,  so  were 
there  antipathies  and  repulsions.  Queer  people,  imprac- 
ticable people,  disagreeable  people,  in  short,  bores  and 
dunces,  always  attach  themselves  to  novel  combinations 
of  that  sporadic  sort  Mr.  Ripley  was  no  quartermaster, 
organizer,  or  .financier.  The  turnips  and  potatoes  lan- 
guished while  the  builders  of  the  Future  "  cultivated 
literature  on  a  little  oatmeal."  The  weeds  grew  rank 
while  the  unanxious*husbandmen  discussed  the  Vedas, 
recited  Schiller,  laid  down  the  principles  of  every  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  pondered  the  problems  of  the  universe. 
Before  very  long  that  pleasant  place  of  cattle  and  corn 
and  poultry  knew  them  all  no  more.  The  leader  of  the 
enterprise  went  to  the  Tribune  office,  Mr.  Curtis  in  due 
time  to  his  editorial  chair,  the  rest  hither  and  thither  to 
seek  their  bread.  Another  was  added  to  the  long  list  of 
communistic  failures,  God  having  clearly  ordained  that 
his  sons  and  daughters  on  the  earth  shall  dwell  in 
families,  and  that  the  laws  of  life  and  duty,  labor  and 
I  thrift,  responsibility  and  increase,  individual  indepen- 
dence and  righteous  character,  shall  not  be  abrogated 
by  the  dream  of  dreamers,  however  amiable,  or  honest, 
or  gifted  they  may  be.  Dr.  Channing,  whose  com- 
prehensive sympathies  went  out  kindly  to  this  aa  to 
every  other  generous  endeavor  to  benefit  humanity,  died 
at  Bennington.  Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  whose  impe- 
rious and  fertile  brain  and  cold  heart  held  him  aloof  from 
all  social  intermixtures,  the  sole  editor  and  author  of 
The  Boston  Quarterly,  was  writing  and  reasoning  him- 
self, by  wonderful  psychologic  processes,  into  the  Roman 
:  Catholic  Church.  Theodore  Barker  took  hit  own  line, 
which  wag  rather  that  of  an  agitator  and  iconoclast  than 
a  philosopher,  as  a  Sunday  lecturer  in  the  city,  and  an 
'advocate  of  free  thinking  on  all  platforms. 
•  It  may  now  appear  why  we  have  prefaced  a  brief 
Account  of  the  rather  remarkable  meeting  of  thinkers 
and  talkers  at  Concord,  last  summer  and  this  summer, 
with  a  sketch  of  certain  men  and  their  ideas,  on  the  stage 
twoscore  years  since.  There  is  a  subtle  connection,  and 
yet  a  striking  contrast,  between  the  two  epochs.  The 
two  leading  spirits  of  the  former  period,  Alcott  and 
Emerson,  venerable  in  age  but  unclouded  in  Intellect, 
both  nearing  the  verge  of  their  mortal  stay,  reappear. 
Nearly  all  their  early  companions  are  gone,  the  eloquent 
lips  silent,  the  limning  hands  of  artists  motionless,  the 
teeming  brains  changed  to  dust  How  is  it  with  these 
two  t  One  would  speak  with  respectful  reserve  of  what- 
ever is  personal,  and  yet  a  thoroughly  public  career  is 
open  to  friendly  observation.  These  men,  with  their 
extraordinary  powers,  have  wrought  for  no  organized 
end  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  most  of  their  asso- 
ciates rhey  have  seen  no  cause  strike  root,  expand, 
»»d  H.    They  have  served  ho  system,  helped  bnjld 

ne  it,  ,n,  joined  themselves  to  no  vast  and  mighty 

churcu  .  ig  from  century  to  century.  The  religious 
denomina  they  were  onoe  most  interested  in, 
though  thi.  ong  ago  ceased  to  be  partisans,  has  rather 
Iwasted  than  .  een  confirmed.  And  now,  after  twoscore 
eventful  yean,  while  nothing  has  stood  still,  we  meet 
them  again  at  their  own  doors. 

What  is  the  significant  feature  of  this  reappearance  T 
It  is,  as  we  interpret  it,  one  of  encouragement,— encour- 
agement to  Christian  hope.  Mr.  Emerson,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  can  no  longer  be  counted  among  pantheists. 
Taking  his  publio  snd  private  utterances  together,  we 
make  no  doubt  that  he  Is  a  believer  in  one  personal  God, 
and  wishes  so  to  be  understood.  Besides  this  pure  and 
absolute  theism  we  must  also  attribute  to  him  a  firm  and 
positive  advocacy  of  Christian  morality.  All  this  and 
more  may  be  said  of  Bronson  Alcott  He  has  allowed  it 
to  be  stated  to  the'  world  that  he  is  a  Trinitarian,  if  he 
has  not  so  declared  for  Mnmlf  His  sympathies  are  dis- 
tinctly on  the  side  of  faith.  .     . 

Mr.  Alcott  being  the  founder  and  patriarch  of  the 
Concord  school,. there  are  associated  with  him  not  only 
his  old  transcendental  neighbors,  but  many  profound 
investigators  and  masters  in  the  most  abstruse  themes. 
Among  these  are  Professor  Benjamin  Peiroe,  of  Harvard 
University,  probably  the  foremost  mathematician  of  the 
modern  world— the  author  of  one  work  which  it  ts  said 
he  wrote  knowing  that  only  three  parsons  living  would 


70 
comprehend  it — and  yet  of  a  moat  childlike  trust  and 
devotion,  taking.the  position,  in  a  late  course- of  Lowell 
Lectures,  that  faith  in  the  supernatural  is  as  necesssry  to 
the  processes  of  science  sa  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
declaring  that  the  ripest  scholar  is  not  wise  if  he  ever 
leaves  behind  him  the  filial  spirit  which  cries,  at  every 
stage  of  knowledge,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  " 
Professor  Jones,  an  erudite  expounder  of  Piato,  from 
Illinois ;  Professor  Harris,  of  Missouri,  the  editor  of  the 
first  journal  of  metaphysical  science  in  the  country ; 
Dr.  Kidney,  a  staunch  Churchman,  a  professor  of  divin- 
ity in  an  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  Minnesota, — 
and  about  fifteen  othen.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon, — 
this  coming  of  wise  men  and  prophets  out  of  the  West,  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  East,  with  its  older  civiliza- 
tion ;  snd  it  shows  how  swiftly  the  advance  of  pioneering 
enterprise  is  overtaken  by  intellectual  maturity  and  calm 
reflection.  Yet  these  Westerners  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  their  oriental  elders, — 
Professor  Harris  himself,  we  observe,  though  somewhat 
of  an  Hegelian,  avowing  a  modern  discipleship  to  the 
Socratic  Alcott,  in  his  yonth  a  Connecticut  clockmaker, 
but  now  known  as  the  talking  teacher,  by  soliloquy  and 
dialogue,  to  a  select  coterie  at  least  in  the  principal  cities 
of  nearly  all  the  states. 

One  striking  sign  in  the  monologues  and  conversations 
of  this  informal  midsummer  assembly  is  that  they  affirm 
rather  than  deny.  The  men  are  more  concerned  to  dis- 
cover and  deliver  truth  than  to  hunt  out  error,  and  bark 
or  snarl  at  its  heels.  This  marks  a  new  era  of  bettered 
manners  and  really  deeper  convictions.  Years  have 
their  compensation.  We  part  with  portion  after  portion 
of  our  time,  but  we  gain  equipoise  snd .  composure. 
There  is  among  these  placid  and  full  heads  an  edifying 
absence  of  fret,  worry,  strain,  bigotry,  impatience. 
Nobody  is  mnch  surprised,  let  come  what  wilL  Nobody 
feels  bound  to  vindicate  his  thesis  "against  all  comers," 
— still  less  to  be  angry  -if  he  is  contradicted,  or  if  the 
listeners  listen  badly.  To  the  popular  eagerness  and 
disputatiousness  outside,  it  is  a  great  lesson.  What  is  of 
more  moment  still,  we  see  little  of  the  ugly  pride  of 
negation.  One  man  teems  to  have  no  fancy  for  taking 
away  another's  belief,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one.  The  reigning  temper  is  not  a  temper  of  destruo- 
tionism.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  tone  of  reverence 
for  things  held  sacred.  All  this  is  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  speech  and  writing  of  too  many  scientific  upstarts 
and  skeptical  specialists,  who,  when  they  get  free  from 
the  restraint)  of  the  best  society,  take  a  vicious  pleasure 
in  all  sorts  of  impertinent  and  rude  profanity.  These 
Concord  students,  like  Agassis,  though  making  no  pro- 
fessions of  personal  piety,  or  even  of  adhesion  to  his- 
torical Christianity,  are  willing  to  consecrate  their  studies 
with  a  prayer.  We  are  very  fax  from  saying  that  this  is 
enough,— that  it  is  all  they  owe  to  the  Maker  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  the  Lord  of 
nature,  the  Infinite  Mind.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  all  the 
credit  we  are  disposed  to  give  can  be  claimed  by  all  the 
twenty  who  teach,  or  the  four  or  five  hundred— some 
eighty  at  a  time— who  are  taught  There  most  be 
exceptions.  But  we  rejoice  with  great  satisfaction  that 
for  the  most  part  these  strong  snd  gifted  souls  in  the 
republic  of  letters  snd  of  thought,— if  not  all  of  them 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  sre  more  forward,  as  before  the 
Christian  world,  to  build  up  than  to  pull  down,  to 
enlarge  the  realm  of  faith  in  the  unseen  than  to  circum- 
scribe and  contract  it 

For,  as  our  final  remark,  we  notice  that  the  school  is 
clearly  and  decidedly  anti-materialistic.  Whatever  else 
it  may  fail  to  worship,  it  does  not  bow  down  in  the  least 
measure  or  degree  to  the  gol  of  this  world.  In  our  view 
this  is  a  distinction  of  considerable  glory ;  and  we  wish 
as  much  might  be  said  of  the  Church  herself.  The  phi- 
losophy is  a  spiritual  philosophy.  The  laws  of  the  mind, 
the  facts  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  beauty,  the  lines  of 
history,  are  not  traced  or  treated  as  if  they  were  acci- 
dents, as  if  the  universe  made. itself,  as  if  agnosticism 
were  man's  supreme  and  consummate  wisdom,  as  if  we 
men  were  the  slaves  of  Fate,  as  if  there  were  no  God.  If 
we  are  to  borrow  at  all  from  the  ancient  and  heathen 
schools,  it  is  not  the  Academy  that  we  are  most  afraid  of. 
We  are  not  sure  it  would  do  much  barm  if  tbe  Academy 
were  reopened  in  St  Louis  or  Chicago,  New  York  or 
Boston.  Tbe  religion  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  get  a  hearing  there  than  in  the  tec 
thousand    temples   of    mammon.      Alexandria,   Syria, 
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Athens,  Italy,  had  worse  enemies  and  more  dangerous 
guides  than  Plato ;  and  Platonism  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
type  of  tbe  Concord  thought.  It  is  said  that  the  man- 
agers took  a  good  deal  of  pains,  in  their  mental  catho- 
licity, to  get  some  exponent  of  the  hard  and  narrow  and 
bitter  sort  of  science,  some  like-minded  dhciple  of 
Haeckel  and  Huxley  and  Spencer,  to  come  and  plead 
his  frigid  and  crredlees  cause,  but  without  effect.  It  is 
just  as  well.  Knowing  or  unknowing  disbelievers  are 
not  wanting,  and  not  over-diffident  or  taciturn.  Newport 
would  be  none  the  worse  if  Berkeley  should  return  there. 
We  might  well  exchange  Professor  Denton  and  Dr. 
Holmes  for  Cudworth  and  More.  What  this  nation 
needs  more  than  all  else  to  know  and  feel  is  that  matter 
is  not  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  substance*;  that  we 
live  already  in  a  supernatural  world,  and  are  to  live  in 
the  spirit  when  the  flesh  is  done  with :  that  the  Head  ol 
this  supernatural  world  is  God  in  Christ,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  his  own  eternal  will,  expressed  in  the  laws  which 
govern  us  now  snd  hereafter,  as  well  as  in  his  word,  God 
will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  A  " barbaric  splen- 
dor," a  sensuous  and  faithless  civilization,  a  decorated 
and  hollow  worldliness,  a  society  which,  with  its  mouth 
full  of  meat  and  wine,  and  jewels  on  its  fingers,  says 
only,  "Eat,  drink,  dress,  dance,  for  to-morrow  shall  be 
as  this  day,  or  if  we  die,  we  die," — this  is  the  hcrfsy,  the 
horror,  the  damnation,  that  American  Christians  have  to 
confront,  to  fight,  and,  please  God,  to  overcome.  They 
that  are  not  against  us  are  on  our  part 

iThe  third  week  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
b  is  been  a  steady  advance  upon  tbe  two  preceding 
w  jeks,  In  tbe  growth  or  interest  in  the  lectui  es  and  in 
a  that  indicates  the  present  success  of  what  must  be 
ju  tly  called  an  experiment.  /Mr-  Snider  bas  finished 
hi  Shakespearean/lectures  snd7  departed.  The  Rev. 
W  H.  Chansiog  /as  also  completed  bis  lectures  on 
or  ental  *nd\nvftttcal  pbijaiopby, •*  Mr„  Alcott,  Dr. 
J(  nes  anfl  Di/Hut»  are^ill  in*  tire  taw-l^e*  me  «gbt 
rs.  JuluVWard  Howe  rns  created  a  furor  by  a  strik- 
ing lecture  on  "Modern  Society."  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  a 
ledney  bas  been  delivering  a  course  on  tbe  "  Philoso- 
by  of  toe. -Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,"  and  occasional 
cturesAeytn  to  bp  trawn  in  day  after  day  as  an 
The  grouping  of  tbe  inter- 
lionally  surpassed  the  dtscus- 
iveness.  Perhaps  during  sir. 
i  Mr.  Aloott  and  Mr.  Emerson 
Irm,  tbe  scene  was  most  strlk- 
Be  school  upon  Christian  theism 
to  deserve  welcome  and  gen- 
erous recognition.  It  might  have  been  the  resur- 
rection of  the  pagan  elements  in  transcendentalism ; 
it  might  have  gone  over  into  tbe  bands  of  a  very 
energetic  band  of  free-thinkers.  It  has  simply  stood 
at  tbe  point  where  philosophy  interprets  the  facts  of 
Christianity  and  asked  men  to  look  at  religion  not  as 
sceptics,  not  as  religionists,  but  as  thoughtful,  candid 
and  honest  observers,  deeply  interested  in  its  princi- 
ples at  the  point  of  their  broadest  statement 

An  excellent  Impression  was  made  at  the  Concord 
Sebool  by  Mr.  Snider,  tbelscr^rer  upon  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Bis  inquiries  were  begun  while  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Shakespeare  in  the  St  Louis  High  School 
and  the  Interpretation  of  tbe  plays  wmen  oe  reacnea 
was  the  fruit  of  critical  study  in  and  out  of  tbe  class- 
room. Mr.  Snider  analyses  the  plays  into  thelr 
Wiological  elements,  into  the  Ideas  of  the  family  and 
tliu  state  which  underlie  organized  society,  and  by 
this  means  invests  every  play  with  new  meaning  and 
oroader  interest.  His  "  System  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas,"  which  was  published  In  St  Louis  three 
years  ago,  is  tbe  full  and  complete  statement  of  tbis 
Interpretation  as  applied  to  all  the  plays.  Whether 
Shakespeare  was  conscious,  at  first,  of  what  Mr. 
Sulder  has  discovered  to  be  his  plan  in  the  construc- 
tion of  each  play  may  be  doubted,  but  In  showing 
that  Shakespeare  had  tbe  institutional  and  moral 
world  in  mind  In  writing  these  plays  Mr.  Snider  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  a  hither  step  than  any  yet 
reached  by  Hudson,  Gervinus,  Ulricl,  or  any  other 
Shakespearean'  critic.  In  one  of  bis  lectures,  Mr. 
Solder's  allusion  toTboreuu,  as  a  disordered  genius 
who  broke  away  from  tbe  contradictions  of  life  aid 
fled  to  the  woods  10  reconcile  them,  brought  Mr. 
Alcott  to  his  feet  with  fresh  facia  about  bis  friend 
Tboreau  that  are  too  good  to  be  lost.  '•  Thoreau," 
said  sir.  Aloott,  "  was  an  extreme  Individualist.  He 
•  was  named  after  old  Thor,  the  Northman,  who  orlg- 
1  looted  tbe  saying,  "I  will  find  a  way  or  out  one,'  and 
;  never  lost  tbe  spirit  ot  bis  great  ancestor.  He  said 
to  himself, '  I  will  be  as  Independent  of  tbe  bumun 
race  as  possible.'  He  hod  prodigious  common  sense, 
1  no  one  more.  Ho  also  bad  a  blgb  ideal  and  rare  poetic 
'  gifts.    He  was  more  in  sympathy  with  nature  than 


bffset  t/  y*e, 
eated  parties 
sions  in  point  and  eff< 
Cbanning's  lecture, 
were  both  on  the 
ing.    Tbe  bea 
baa  been  so  olear 
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THE  COISCOKO  1'H.IiObOPHERS. 


TbouchU  and   Dotnera   of  the   Summer 

School  —  Prof.    Minium   I.    lUrria— 

General  Observations. 
Comn*n<1*a.c  *•*  the  etobe-lMieoeret. 

COSCOBD.  MASH.,  AufQIt  i,  18S0.— St.  Louis 
let  Is  a  Just  pride  in  her  prominent  •bare  in  ibe 
second  year's  session  of  Ibe  "lunuer  School 
of  Pliiiusopny.'* 

Under  tlie  cnidanoe  o(  Emerson  snd  Aicott 
tliis  school  stands  In  no  need  of  Introduction  to 
educated  Americans.  Whatever  may  be  now 
thouejQt  of  tbe  transcendentalism  of  forty 
years  atfo,  no  question  win  arise  about  the 
ability  or  the  eminent  scholars  and  phiantbio- 
plsts  who  orysMUiixed  tbair  philosophy  of  bu- 
man  brotherhood  In  the  Brook  Farm  expsrl- 
uiviit.     Ho  thoughtful  American  chii    afford    to 

ridicule* i hu  failure  of  a  scheme  which  bad  en* 
listed  the  lultli  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Gcorjre 
Ripley,  of  Aicott.  Emerson,  llurgsrst  fuller 
and  Nathaniel  liuwtuoroe.  They  are  the  prhie 
and  irlory  of  t be  nation.  Idealists  tbey  were, 
but  their  lives  were  spout  In  practical  wtforta  to 
bettor  the  condition  of  their  leUow-nien.  Mo 
like  number  bnve  done   so   much    lor  toe  1m- 

firoTemi-nt  ol  society,  the  disscuiiitfitlou  of 
Iberul  ki(ow)ct>K«*  ami  the  lnculciuion  ol  prac- 
tical virtue,  rew  wtil  uuw  dispute  that  bout-b- 
oi  ii  slavery  aud  .Sew  England  J'urltunism  each 
owe*  it*  downfall  io  the  broud  Humanitarian* 
isui  oi  the  tfrook  fsrra  tran»eandentaliets. 

Concord,  Mats.,  bus  for  over  two  comurlfj 
been  n  scut  oi  eminent  leai  iiiuic,  the  home  of 
ri-iu.rkuble  men.  Upon  the  banks  of  Its  little 
sluicuit-h  river  stands  a  plain  granite  shalt  to 
mark  the  first  bloud  of  the  Revolution.  Witbln 
«igui  of  this  battle-irround  la  tbe  old  uause 
fiom  wMeu  the  ur«t  disUiiguUliod  Emerson 
watuho'l  the  brief  but  •.lKolfiuant  strucule,  and 
lit  which  uiany  generation*  of  Rlpleye  and 
Kiuemnnsbiivs  written  aud  spoken  for  liberty 
una  right.  Here  the  Scarlet  Letter  raised  the 
pennant  ot  revolt  H«a1nst  the  cruelty  ol  Cal- 
vinism, and  sutured  to  Amerlfatn  soli  the  first 
full  recoiciiitlon  ol  literary  Benin*. 

Tbe  fine  landacHpe,  the  command  In  jr  bills, 
the  beautiful  >Valdeti  Lake,  the  stately  old 
-tin-,  antl  tne  ncu  tradition*  oi  tbli  Uoston 
suburb,  bare  Ions;  toad*  It  an  attractive  spot 
foriueu  of  Intellect  snd  culture.  It  Is  worthy 
of  note  that  most,  If  not  all.  Its  brilliant  record 
lies  la  the  Held  ol  speculation  and  Action. 
Mnt^rWllim  and  the  exact  ecteueea  bave  not 
thriven  In  it*  intensely  quiet  atmosphere. 

lisUlootte,   let  ber  and  daughter;  its   Haw- 
t  homes,  al*m  father  and  Hangiiier,   lis  succes- 
sion of  Euiersnns   and   Itipleys,  it*  Hour*  and 
"     Lathrop,  Siiabora  and  Dartlett.  ail 


Tim 

Imre  made  more  or  leas  reputation  as  authors 
and  leaders  In  thought,  but  we  know  of  no 
eminent  aclentiat  ludiaenoue  to  the  soli. 

>\>r  many  yeais ''Conversations'*  have  been 
given  by  Brnneon  Alvotttoa  local  circle, for  the 
most  pan  In  a  summer  house  built  by  Mr.  At* 
eott  In  lue  deeply  shaded  r«rd  ol  Mr.  Enter- 
son's  home.  In  uls  eightleib  year  (1S79),  Mr. 
sicott  inauKurrttert  a  plan  lor  extending  this 
local  el*S4tuto  a  K  at  tan  a  I  school,  «bme  the 
i  noit  phliosophleal  masters  might  find  a  hear- 
Ina-  tiHore  a  buya  numi-er  ol  the  tiio.ghtiul  and 
public  spirited  men  i.nd  women  of  this  eouutrr. 
11  v  the  generoiity  of  Mr*.  Elizabeth  Tuomp=on( 
ol  New  Yo.k,  u  charmlug  "Temple"  bas  been 
erecteJ,  n  Faculty  ol  elgTiteen  profosturs,  each 
a  specialist  ol  prominence  lu  bis  department, 
have  delivered  from  oue  to  twelve  lectures 
each,  and  from  sixty  to  ons  hundred  educated 
and  earueal  persons,  cornlug  trout  every  part 
ol  the  Union  and  representing  all  the  learned 
and  useful  profession*,  bave  beua  In  dally  at* 
teudamess  students.  The  lull  report*  given 
In  the  Uo.iou  and  Mew  York  dailies,  and  copied 
elsewhere,  bave  enlarged  ths  class  a  tbonsand 
lold. 

No  at.  Loultjun  wQl  be  surprised  that  Prot. 
Harris  Is  glveu  ibe  front  rank  In  the  corps  of 
lecturer*.  Tbst  Ixml  Derby  should  In  the 
uildst  ol  the  niduooa  labors  ol  an  English 
IVemiur  have  fnnnd  time  to  produce  the  bust 
EugilMb  trauslatiuu  ol  Homsrlsnot  more  re- 
markable than  Mr.  Harris*  patient  mastering 
of  the  lles-allan  philosophy  wh-leereerlng  and 
directing  so  ejileudM  a  structure  as  tb«  pres- 
•m  ftt,  LouU  I'ubile  reboot*. 

It  was  not  from  Idle  sentimental  Ism  that 
nearly  300  olilat-n*  subscribed  io  the  Harris 
tw«tliiionial.  He  is  the  best  refutation  ol  the 
popular  error  that  idnalbtw  and  realism  are 
inimical.  The  world  of  fancy  may  be  ibe  f aiib- 
ful  servant  t,>  tha  world  of  fuet.  gpeeula* 
Hon  and  demonstration  may  further  ibe   same 


broad  culture.  No  man  I*  well  educated  who  i* 
a  stranger  to  puiloauphie  thought  in  some 
form,  aud  no  com  in  unity  is  well  lounJed  in 
1 1  whose  eouncils  there  a,re  not  some  men  whose 
aim*  lie  outside  ibe  acuulaitlon  of  proapeiitv- 

The  Concord  School  bring*  kindred  spirits 
face  tofacn.  I'«iaonal  contautlteguts  new*-  at, 
aud  from  ibe  lecture*  and  diver*  laik*  coin*  *  a 
spirit  of  investigation  wbluh  follows  tbo  »tu- 
dant  home  and  l»j-*  the  foundation  lorane.<ru- 
e«t  and  useful  career. 

A  large  representatldn  of  St.  Loulsnns  Lave 
thlayearut leaded  the  sebool,  chiufly  from  the 
Several  lieirel  and  Eaut  club*.  It  Is  uoticoahie 
that  almost  allot  these  are  active  an  J  le  .ding 
workers  in  souueustdui  uvocation.  There  are  no 
dit'ttanlei,  no  dreamers,  no  figureheads,  neither 
are  ih»rcany  violent  reformats  or  nihilists  or 
patentee*  of  social  nostrums;  nor  persons  poe 
se tied  of  hobbles  or  afflicted  wltb  grlevunces* 
All  Keen  desirous  of  learning  or  imparting' 
something  that  ht  useful  and  beneficial. 

While  positivism  ha*  uo  recognised  repre- 
sentative in  ibe  luculty,  it  1*  yet  true  tlmt  Her- 
bert Spencer  would  not  11  -id  himself  friendless 
or  unknown  should  he  vlilt  tbe  orchard-house 
annex.  No*ubjc:i  bas  been  discussed  but  bj 
intimately  counseled  with  human  welltre,  end 
the  practical  social  problems  bsve  no  warmer 
frieuds  or  deeper  student*  than  the  cl*ar* 
Leaded  1U0  who  are  utiiiaing  a  summer  vaca- 
tion in  the  acquisition  of  new  Idena  at  the  Con- 
cord School.  No  one  cut  be  daily  associated 
•tlth  Ellcubetb  Peabody.'RaJph  V>aIdo  Em*r- 
«on,  or  liroiiaon  Alcutt  without  feeling  a  warm- 
er ixnpoiec  toward  tbe  good  and  a  stronger 
hone  for  tbe  better  day. 

The  school  began  July  II,  and  will  continue 
one  month,  there  being  two  lee; ores  dully  tfjk 
lowed  by  ouesttuns  uud  comments.  .  Olivsk; 
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Mr.  Cook  isld  that  peoole  uepeodsnt  upon  public 
cbailiy  sre  always  li*re.  The  doctrloe  of  la  lib  in 
L*nm;iouaiurei*RO.Hlthut  it  i»  poorlv  practise*! 
in  iccogriziDe  tne  dem»od  of  peoole  wfaj  impose 
ou  one.  We  owe  it  to  humanity  that  mere  ibait 
rot  beibrre  (Jepeudent  cia.-ses.  If  we  give  char- 
ity pioomcuoufcly,  we  shall  besot  tbe  whole  poou- 
lutioo.  At  tbe  time  ot  the  railroad  noes  in  1*77 
about  sioo.oco  wete  civcu  away  in  charity  in  In- 
niaDapoiis.  lint  it  was  uut  piveu  wisely  or  erti 
ocnilt,  and  the  injury  irom  it  was  ereat.  More 
jrniuine  ffticienry  ami  practical  svmpitby  are 
Lft-  otd.  The  value  ot  much  chanty  is  to  bedoiiuc- 
r'K  because  it  doea  not  lecognlze  buman  dignity, 
in  hentvoleuce;  ibe  aestt  i'ticU'  *>e  oje-^lj  active     t  haili>  t*  watied  which  will  nuke  people  depeti- 


tte  New  Testatueui  tie  ttud  ail  thbt  changed,  sod 
n  higher  {irouuo  taken.  Mriosperlty,"  »ays  Lord 
Bacon. ''is  the  blettmig  ot  the  Ola  Testament;  ad- 
vi  imy  is  tbe  blcffciLc  ol  ibe  New,  wbicu  carctetb 
ipt  g<eatci  beted  Ictioo,  aud  tbe  clearer  revelation 
ol  iiu'd'fc  tavor,"  ttotisb  he  add!  that  '-tbo  pencil 
ne  tbr'^oiv  fiboet  bath  labored  more  in  describ* 
r-.oh.u'oi.  a  miction*}  ot  Job  than  tbe  leliciiles  o* 
uetpai  ti"  Ibis  ■llUkinn  to  tbe  man  of  Uz gives 
coDfldercd  '*•  contrast  of  Baoo,  woo  had  well 
rhi-fttti  peopi&e  eaitniy  bopes  sod  lesrs  of  the 
ot  iblft  Mtbtle  tjtot  we  hardly  »ee  tbe  wbole  truth 
r*ul  wines  of  cbafA.um'-  *e  cont-ider  what  at. 
this  urtacher  of  ibhstta.  I*  '<*  Dt,t  t-nthcieut  wltb 


what  Bacon  calls  -ibe  theological  "t"*1  De  rl*Dt  ••  uei"  0D  l*»em*elfes.    I-aws  should  oe'ver'be  passed 

tVi"    wbtcb.  be  say*,   ••admit*   Ut.  >rtue  of  cbart-  which  oppress   tbe   noor   or    imrdr-o  lab  jr.    foe 

enor."   "Io  ctaniy,"  ado*  Kaeoa   ■■teice*s   but  proper  admiolitrailon  ot  chanty  is  a  steal  piot>- 

eicefr.-oelibercaDanseiormancosaein  *  lf  *°  "'lu  1D  D0"llcal  ccodjiuv.    Men  sboti'd  be  giveo '• 


by  it."  So  tbougbt  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  **>W* 
Conutbtacs;  "Tionffb  I  btstow  all  my  gjoo  C, 
fe*d  tbe  poor,  sod  though  1  give  my  body  to  be 
huinid,  and  Dave  Dot  cosnty.  It  protl'eta  me 
Dotfcttg."  Mr.  8anborn  observed  toatol  all  the 
many  commruiariei  upon  St.  Paul  no  comuMaiT 
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I  i  Ti:i!K  »V  HU  F.  B.  SAMljItX  IBI  IJ'tOAV  F.Ktl 
M-dN  UI'ON  HIE  I'illL'tsOHHV  **F  i'llA  HI  IV  — A 
M*-(li**10N  IN  WHICH  TIIK*«jirE'*T10N  Ol  fit  V*  - 
TP'At  CHARITY  Yt As  I'lTKRSlOST, 


Vcttetday  lorenoeu  at  tbe  Concord  n.^9101 
nhilbSODhy  was  devoted  to  tbe  Question  of  dai- 
ly. Mr.  F.  H.Ssobora  w£2  the  lecturer,  aud  be 
••welt  upon  the  DbtioAopblcal  side  of  tbe  subject. 
ulnle  the  speakers  alter  the  lecture,  and  Mr.  hts- 
[■(•rn  smnog  Ibem,  brongbi  out  the  practical  side. 
i  be  chapel  was  nearly  tilled  with  an  audianee 
'  ompored  largely  of  women,  as  usoal,  and  amoufi 
the  ylfltora  to  tbe  school  were  ex-governor  Tal- 
bot sud  Mr.  K.  C.  Stedmaa.  Tbembstauceot  Mr. 
saoborn'i  lectuie  follows:— 

Chanty  Id  Its  essence  is  nothing  less  thto  h.ve, 
abhhisihe  highest  principle  id  the  Godhead, 
though  for  foim's  sske  we  may  place  wisdom 
shove  it.  Lore  is,  id  fact,  tbe  Godhead  Id  action. 
»s  wii-dcm  Is  the  same  belag  la  coo  tempi  atioo 
1  bof  l>snte  tays  of  even  that  most  mysterious  oi 
ail  Hie  creations  of  HeaverJy  Cbatlty*— the  place 
of  en  dim  torment:  **  My  Maker  wasDIviueOm- 
Dipoteoce,  Wlsoom Bupretne,  and  Love,  the  Ftrt-t 
of  AH.".  This  la  at  tbe  outset  of  Dante's  grand 
«xpeneDC«s,  bat  the  end  of  his  journey  leaves 
bim  with  the  same  epteeh  on  bis  lips.  The  ooly 
sufricieDt  ground  of  charity  Id  its  manife^ttiloni 
U  Divine  charity,  and  aoy  lower  or  more  coDveo- 
nooal  groond  will  be  found  utterly  wanting 
In  our  analysis.  More  And  love's  maottoa  lo 
humility:  that  Is  to  aay.  tbe  highest  cod- 
dracends  to  tbe  lowest,  from  that  ten- 
dency to  an  equilibrium  which,  Id  spiritual 
no  leas  than  id  maietial  thljgs,  Is  alwai*  acting. 
aid  never  fully  accompllshmg  Its  effect.  The 
sniptaresof  all  nations  are  full  of  thess  princi- 
ples, and  tbe  beart  ot  maekiod  Id  all  aee*  ana 
climes  has  reenooded  to  tbe  truth  htre  ata'so.— 
fometlases  by  its  prayers  and  aspira^oos,  always 
by  its  deeds.  "Words,"  says  ths  Italian  proverb, 
/ate  lcminloe,  deeds  are  masouliDe."  But  tb* 
dreda  of  cbsritv  are  feminine,  also,  and  pre 
eminently:  and  where  women  are  charily  will 
abound.  "If  religion,"  says  Esseiaon,  "be  tbe 
doing  of  all  good,  and  for  Its  rake  the  sufferloe 
ot  all  evil,  that  in  vine  secret  bu  exit-ed  iu  Bag 
and  from  ibe  days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Clarksdn 
sua  Floratve  Nightingale,  sod  in  thoo»nrti  wuo 
i  sve  no  fame."  Thete  Is  more  rn  rellgioD,  1  sus 
P<ct,*aldMr.  Sanborn,  than  this  deAottioa  in 
plies,  bat  it  well  eel crlbet  charlt;.  of  wbica  E  u- 
etioa'a  remark  it  still  more  true,  eveo  coocerDirta 
Etidiand,  »*for  wisdom,"  ssys  taa  Aposryooa 
"is  a  loving  spirit."  And  Io  that  oobla  h""*' 
whue  jyb  declares  the  nprlguines*  oi  dis 
p»st  hie  we  see  what  was  tne  tnougb< 
ol  tbe  Hebrews  in  that  aneieut  peritid 
concerning  tue  virtue  of  cbariry,— uslag 
tbe  aord  in  us  mote  limned  seme  of  aetive  be 
revoVeece.  "When  tbe  ear  beard  ms%  tbsa  It 
(.levied  me. '  aaM  tbe  nabappT  patnarch,  resaesa 
bet  lag  bis  days  of  pioeperoas  phriaathrepy. 
-When  tbe  tye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  te  toe, 
Wcanse  1  delivered  tbe  poor  that  erred,  aae  te* 
Istnerieis,  and  him  that  had  ne  helper.**  Mr. 
.Ssuboiu  paid  that  it  would  have  sounded  atraogs 
in  t  be  esrs  of  Job  to  be  told  (as  we  are  told  nawa- 
fay»)  that  he  must  give  nothing  to  beggars  aad 
•  ■snips;  for  tbe  piety  of  these  earlier  days  held, 
wi.b  Homer,  that  strangers  snd  suppliants  ware 
htLt  l>>  beaveo,  and  were  under  God's  special 
prrtecilon.  "The  siraager  that  dweiieth  with 
><>u"  (taM  the  Moialc  l>w) "shall  bs  auto  y>a  so 
one  Iwid  strong  you;  and  thoo  sbsitJ-ore  bias  tt 
ihjeclf,  tor  pe  were  straoeers  la  tue  laidot 
Egypt.  I  aat>  ibe  Lord  your  God."  foe  (leasing* 
ot  tJi*  bsirca  were  tea  strsaxei's  poicteu.  Tee 
Oin  Tesismer.t  It-  foil  of  tares  lessens,  by  wbics 
ihe  prospetuos  man  rt  laogbt  te  oomasaai- 
ti  te  Lit  piofpeirty  io  others,  as  (jod  gives  out  his 
oao  we.lib  toDvcoy  mea.    Rut  when  we  corns  to 


no  evil  nor  to  rev.o..  ,oy  wroDc;  bat  d'liVhTi  10 
eil4uie  »11  iblop!.  In  nop.  to  .ojo,  it,  own  in  tn. 
»nd.  It,  bop«i>  ioou.l.Te.11  wnkaBdeaotentlon! 
ai  d  Ktiatfoever  »  ot  >  uture  eontr.rr  to  I  «lt °! 
i^?-  EX??:."?0  '00,,d  o"1  °°  '"•  ««w  EuVlib 
heixcrotDeniln  pjiotof  unw,  bu  mid.  tol™d°i 
ciiinioBtiop,  wblcb  Is  irolr  pbilowpoieai :  «" ta,« 
.•■udDCM.'  UM|,.-iatbi,  «DM-to.  .n-ecliJJ 
it  tut ,we«]  of  nu.-«n;cb I,  tnu  tba  < °ricSo5 
call  tihuunthnpia :  and  tb.  word  ■onmutti'  ii! 
ii  te  ukeoite  a  mile  too  l«bt  to  »pi,M  it.  Goof 
un <  (beneuikindncn  inoorieoteviciii  ibe 
Mi.it,  rad  iroodnc,  ol  oaiore  tb.  indtm,  ioV 
iei(,of»iivirtue..nd  dlmnci  of  tbe  mind  Is" 
lu*  ■««"*■  beinnb.  cn.i«cter  of  tbe  iSinr 
i.od  wlibout  it  man  Ii  a  busy.  mi»rtiiJVonV: 
wi tubed  ibins,  no  uetier  tbia  ».i  mm."  ^ 

H  bj  la  ii,  tben,  atked  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  ire 

io  ibnieu,  economist,  and  calcn|jtor,,-(aa  Borie 
"J"?  i'f„<""1  '"b*1  concernm*  lie  aril,  oi 
cbarlij  ?  Wnr  I,  It  tbit  the  term «  pbllantbripia? 
b»  i*com«  aim.st  a  rcpioacb.  and  reneiaJlr  in 
plieF,-not  jieatoesa  cl  mind  (,ucb  a,  Sbaket- 
pfoie,  Bk™,  Urjileu  and  tne  Hehr.*  oracle, 
ncdtislaid  by  It,,  bat  toioetbing  tmb!e  and 
allied  mij  1  Tbit  ii  a  qnrttioo  nan  well  <•« 
t  ioer  bei  e,  and  It  »ili  load  at  from  tbe  b.rb  tbM- 
■  ei.rai  £tcund  ol  cbiil.-y  io  lis  practical  afca  aad 
opeiatloB, 


.vr.  Sanborn  qooied  tbe  recent  remark  of  Dr 
(■tort*  M.  Beaid,  brink  la  Sew  Yoik  -arne.e 
pl.Hantbiopy  buds  It,  crailest  urgency  and  It* 
n  n.t  difficult  oilcmmas.  He  «ay«:  MMo  form  ol 
in.iuan  ecergj  to  olten  laili  of  itsparpoMaf 
1'h.iai.ibiopv.  Cbailtr  eieatn  muen  of  tbe 
ii.i-erj  tbat  It  relieve*,  but  does  not  relieve  ail 
Ihe  mlseiy  tbat  it  create,.  Cnailty  la  nnwlae 
in  attempting  to  woik  aloue.  It  need,  tbe 
Mipuolt  of  science,  pbiloaopny  and  relnlon  " 
Tnecaieot  a  pbllaothropist  waa  mtnttoned  vai 
sntti  tbat  be  bid  done  mora  em  man  aaod  irtib 
. hai  lie  nave  away.  Tbe  objtot  tn  n.ipinc  tbe 
i-ooi  sbould  be  to  make  tbe  poor  help  tbem*flr«a. 


c  ol  tbeir  tesiioncmlllty  a?  Iiid.rtduals7 
Mr.  L.  C,  Stedtuan  reuiaiked  tbat  nou)  Mr. 
i  uok  s  evlfleut  beuevnlei.t  disposition  iui  atr.ci 
lueoiy,  be  was  cleaily  tbe  mau  of  wuom  Mr. 
SiiiiK.ru  spoke  as  preaebms  airainst  eivio- 
;iv<i  ibcn  sncabicg  around  to  tbe  uack-1oor  and 
e.viue  alms  to  a  liteear.  He  sau  ton  ut  «. 
pleasantly  disappointed  Io  bear  Mr.  San'jorii  take 
li.ilu  ot  ibe  tuoiai  aud  eruoiioual  side  of  g-vtu" 
M. is  l.ockwoi.d  spoke  of  the  virtue  ot  ulviaa  fori 
ore's  own  spnnual  eood,  raiber  tLuu  tor  tbe 
u.'od  of  ibe  beneficiary,  but  .Mr.  Sanborn  did  uot 
itpsra  sucb  civirnr  as  very  virtuous.  Mo  al*u 
ti.fltrcd  Iroui  .Mr.  Cook's  l.eliel  tbat  tbe  pooi  are 
ueueiallv  liais.  Tbe  creat  mass  ot  tbe  poor  will 
gei.erally  tell  tbe  tiuib.  He  did  oot  thluk  tbe  ex- 
tiaiasai'i  c.iv.iir  ot  iuis  country  or  or  England 
.as  ibe  main  cause  of  patineristu.  Tbe  caste  eyo- 
ii mot  Enfiland dlstinguiebea  it,  p.uuetum  trom 
tbat  of  tb'  cootioeut.  It  i,  directly  aud  urav.lr 
icspcusii.ieforti.e  macons  development  ol  nan 
peiismin  Estland.  Tbe  elTorn  ol  toe  upp.r 
cas.es  to  relieve  the  poor  is  oulv  a  sliirrjt  eiiiia 

Ii,8."™01  tb,"r  ■.*""  "I8  "'  p,5t  «"  >"  oporefsiolt 
tbem.  lu  iiauce  tbe  tentiment  ot  eqbmrv  ba- 
prevenied  nincb  pauperism.  Mr.  siooorn  said 
mat  be  would  R..e  tbe  Frencb  reTolo.mn  a  d.ffe.- 
eol  name  from  tbat  siven  by  bis  t. lends.  Tbe  de- 
velopment of  tbe  aenmuent  ot  equality,  beiue  a 
tatlonal  apint,  bad  nieveuted  ibe  degraded  sornt 
seen  in  England.  In  .Missacbuselt?  paupen-oj 
isduequlieasmncb  to  thedevelo  .ment  of  tbe 
casM  system  as  to  any  otber  cause  eicent  on.. 
Tbeieal  aecretol  Anieilcan  pauperism  is  Immi- 
kration.  A  e  ate  taking  tbe  best  means  kno*n 
under  beaten  10  Implant  and  maintain  a  oauner 
claas.  People  become  pauper,  wbeu  tbey  are  le 
moved  from  tbeir  kindred  and  friends  wbo  would 
eti pdoi t  tbem  In  need,  aud  are  left  alone  wbeo 
then  mean,  of  sunpott  fail.  Tneir  natural  celiet 
is  cut  off  oy  ibe  fact  tbat  tbey  are  away  from 
liome.  In  Europe  tbere  is  little  difference  be- 
iwten  city  and  country  in  tbe  proportion  of  pau- 
lieia.  Some  agncultural  district?  in  Englaud, 
wbere  tbeie  are  no  mauutictures,  bave  a  pauoer 
population  exceeded  only  by  tbe  worst  dutrlcts 
ot  London.  In  this  country  tbe  cities  are  tbe  res- 
No  Torm  ot  ervoira  of  pauperism.  Boston  bas  twice  as  man? 
'  ?•",  of  uauptilsni  as  tbe  adjacent  rural  district, 
Mr,  took  resuiued  his  feet  to  say  tbat  be  old  not 
mean  to  be  uuaeistood  as  baish  toward  tbe  wor- 
thy poor.  Them  be  would  assist,  hut  leave  tbe 
unworthy  to  maintain  themselves.  Mr.  stedmao 
speke  again  to  comment  upon  the  idea  that  wouieu 
are  more  disposed  to  alms-giving  than  men.  Tbe 
sense  of  piopenv  io  women  is  a,  etrong  as  it  is  in 
men.  hi  some  men-be  Instanced  a  New 
loik     family— tbe       tendency       to       nee.t'ip.c 


u  bcever  lu  giving   charity  expects,  even   uocoa-  giving  is,  as  be  heard  a  man   sav.   "bereditarr  •'■ 

tclo>iBli,injgraliTiideinf{lorDhaiaotyetUatned  Tbe  case  of  woman  s  mercv  to    Mungo   Park  sim- 

wtal  tofxjiect.    if  one  would  not  lael  toal  people  ply  sbowa    bow   suffering    appeals   to  ber  by  its 

ueiped  by  bim  aje  oneratefnl   be  abould  give  I.  presence.    Tbe  relief  did  uot   cost    ber  any  prop, 

little  children  and  loiants,  wbe  ate  too  yoaog  to  erty.    Married   men.  he  said,  kuow  tbat  ibeir 

be  ac( used  ol    logiatitndr.     Tbe  practical  que.-  wives  aiecoutinually   overthrowing   the  rules  ol 

lions  of  cliatity  do  not  belong  to  its  pblloeopby.  juttlce  tbey  bave  laid  down  in  then  families.    Mr 

t  ut  to  it,  economy.   Eve.y   torm  of  bumau  lee'-  Sanborn  regarded  tbe  two  elements  of  love  and 

ii-g  Is  mixed  np  with  cbarity   slvlng.     Men  gin  pity  as  disnoct,  though   derived   from   tbe  same 

Horn  motives  ot  either  spl;e  or   love.    Tbey  giTt-  source.    Pity  Is  stronger  in    women    than  In  men, 

item  cotton),  and   tejrard  It' as   a    abame  not  to  aco  tins  Is  tbe  reason    thev  eive  more  liberally  to 

cive,  wbeu  ibey  have  no  higher  motive.  tramps.    A  woman  in  the   auulence  believed  tbat 

At  Ibe  clcie  of  tne  lecture  tbe  Brit  question  was  J"  fVJ^^'V^0.'  Wn0menj  6'"iiUK  ',"  t'un0'  bad 

....    .    .       ,        .     .    _,      ,  .  *         "    ".  not  been  touched,    f  hey  give  Irom  fear.    She  her. 

•■What  developed  cbantj  Into  a  cuatomf    at.,  self  had  gone  to  the  next   bouse  aud  borrowed 

Sjoboru  reenoed  ibeonly  fotfjcieot  explanation  money  lor  a  namp,  simplv  from    tbetear  she  leit 

to  be  divine  love.    Every  purely  ouman  instinct  i*  ol  bim.    Mrs.  Knox  thought  that  givio"  which 

eppced  to  ibe  charity  inculcated   by  d  I  rule  pre  cost  Ibe  giver    nothing    was    not    Cham  v' a;    all 

cept  andexaorple.    He  cited  tbe  words  of  a  prac  Children  are   tsugl.t   to  put    tbeir  money   iu  tbe 

ncal  young  o. an  of  wbomneknew  aa  iliastratlag  contiibution  box,   but  it  co-t-  tbem  nothing  to 

ihei-o.ni,—  cive,  and  ctiaiilv  is  not  thereby  taugbt  tbem.  She 

Keep  «hity«tt>e  go;  and  jet  what  roe  can,  Dl,°    believed    that   tear  was  a  strong  moiiveol 

1  bat's  what  I  call  Ibr  chief  end  of  man.  women  in  giving  to   tramps.     Mr. DC.   Heath  re- 

lo  the  buiory  of  every  people,  beaaid,  we  Sad  tbe  E»",c?  cbailuble  giviog   as  a   man.le.tat.ou   ol 

.lineal  and  religious  feeling  develowd,  a.d  a.  sc.meib.ug     beblno     the      outw.id      act.     and 

inyugbt  tbat  tbem  wa.  only  one  More*  ft*.  JW  .,*»• .«*•  ..52.™'.- 


»ncs  itcouMj  come.  A  woman  i.  tne  aawleaea 
doubted  the  statement  tbat  peopto  air.  cbartta 
biy  trom  enstom.  A  bigber  motive  impale  tbem. 
Mr.  Sanborn  acsnowledged  that  poop  a  fr.  a  neat- 
ly violate  enstom  and  tbeir  own  adviee.  A  eaaa 
» bo  will  preacb  against  giving  to  tew  poor  wld 
sneak  around  toibe  back  doornnd  glraeoawtkiog 
to  tbe  poor  beggar  there.  i»e  pnuetple  ol  hm, 
be  believed.  Is  as  natural  as  tba  pi  lacipt.  at  aeiaak- 
ucss.  Ibe  moi.  natural  wa  an  lb.  mar*  loving 
and  pt.lantbrop.c.  Mr.  Aicott  tboogot  tbat  tb. 
rbiei  dlmcnlty  In  regard  to  charlteM. 
giving-  wa*  tb*  difleienc*  betwe..  aoaal 
classes  and  position*.  It  I*  dimcalt  for 
tb.  poor  to  conceive, kow  tb*  rick  can  stand  fa 
any  other  relation  to  th*m  than  mat  ot  onaoaltioa. 
bsupatb*  between  tn*  enremee  of  boaaaotty 
seems  to  cover  lb*  whole  ground  ol  oharlty. 
Ibeie  are  aome  who,  having  been  noor  or  rasa, 
can  pnt  tnemi.ivm  in  tbe  plan  of  to.  poor  or 
neb.      I'nlesa  tbe  neiaon  In  bub  position  can  put 


_.  of  love.  Mr.  Samuel 
told  of  a  soldier  ttamp,  too  proud  to  ask  sbel'er 
at  uicbt  from  lain,  who  asked  lor  food,  aad  and 
il,at  aotb. cases. where  tb*  community  unoder 
ibligaiiou  to  the  tramp,  defy  tbe  ordinary  rale. 

I..I  rop-  |),  i  low.-..}  i:,u,,...    1.,  i*,u  c-i-»   tan  ex 

••     .  !•  I   .>.    p..  I -tT  ;..,,(,;.    ly    .....    .jioe  of   !'.- 

'•■">■    Mr. .»  .nieji,..iigi<:  mat  Hietacr  at  oan 

•  n-m    III  i,l:o-   3    !1U|    >-a,,I  ...  cur  .. Kilt. .tiou- 

-'•■  I"  >  I..-  I-..T  ,|.|„-  .t.  ,  I. IV  ..„.,,.  1 
l'"|».  ll.-.t.iU-l 
I.XOII'..:^  .,|„.  ,„.!, 
u.incul  ..I  ibe  .. 
.'on,*-  t,>, k  io  the 
Ibsttliej  shuil  Pj! 
nil..  Ibe  leii't.  i; 
wnlcb  luciel>  ha.  Isii 


»  .  i.tv  towa.d  the  i.o. 
].lt  lue  auta^ooi.tot  tbe 
.•s;  ihe  ore  is  tbe  com 
So  iIih  ivhule  question 
Itducailne  tl»  poor  *.» 
-:..i.c  advautaces  as  Hih 
ii.estlnn  is  also  oue  It. 
-  -C  us  dunes  to  tbe  poor. 
M..  . Moot i  said  tun  he  had  becu  atiamp.bad 
w-.  i.  exi'ed  lion.  .rK-iety.acd  knew  what  it  wa« 
'..  tu.\t-  untiling  id  uls  bancs,  oot  a  penny  io  his 
i^..  ki  l.    Hekuewbow  to.ympatblxe  with  tbem 


b'tutelf  In   tbe  posltiou  of  the  beggar,  bow  can  ne  He  spoke  of  bis  ba.i.t  oi  giving;  to  tramos  at  hi* 

answer  to  Ibe  ntedsoi  the  poof?    if  a  person  ha*  t'cor,  and  eutogl7<d  ibe  good  deed,  ot  tbe  late 

l*en  poor,  svmpaiby  Is  instinctive  wltb  tbe  poor.  Mis.  Aicott  lo  thl<  respect.     Ha  bad  led  maoy 

ll  one  bas  been  tlcb  and  ibeu  reduced  to  povertv,  u:iups     at     bis     door     who     bad     been    seol 

he  bas  seen  both  extiemss  ot   life.      It   would   be  hcie       Ivy       his       nelgbbots.       sir.    Saoboro, 

a   good    plan   to  give   chl'dreu  a  chance  at  both  o        answer        lo        a        remark       br       Mr. 

riches  and  poverty.    Acquaint  the.u  t.iib  the  evils  I  othrop.sald  he  thought  tbeie  Is  a  bltukiOKdown 

.  l  l  iiidiu  nle.    Thee  irv  ibeio  with  a  te*  rears  ol  ol  taste  iu  Englaud.  France,  Germany  and   Ror- 

luxi.iy.    It  tbey  can  with. land    the   temptatuius  si*.     The  spirit   i.f  the  times,  lu  which  he  bss 

iu  i. oil.  positions,  and  reiaio  honor  and  inregnty,  ctcat  laltb,  will  also  check  class  dtsnoriloos  here, 
you  know- itwiil  go  well  with  tbem.  Without 
such  an  experience,  nothing  but  luve  oi  charity 
will  budge  tbe  cbasm  between  tbe  ext. ernes  ol 
society.  The  poor  ibiuk  thai  tbe  neb  are  ibeir 
enemies.  Mr.  li.  1\  Lslbrep  quoted  some  of  bis 
own  lines  to  eipiess  tbe  idea  tbst  cbarity,  eveu 
loi  tbe  rich,  can   loigive  tbeir   ae'llshues..    1'ne 

ttev.   Mr.  Cook  ot    indlaua  spoke  at  leo^ib  to  a  I. ranch  ol  political  economy,     it  » ill  not  do  t . 

show  tbe  practical  worsiog  ot  chanty.     He  spoke  lieid    tbe   poor  together;  tbey  mnst  te  separated 

of  tbe  unity  of   tbe  bumau  lace   ana   tbe  burden  Mr  Sauboro  praised  tbe  poller  of  Governor  Talbot 

ol  supporting  tbe  poor.    He  did  uot  believe  that  iu  aisle  charities  as  wise  and  efficient.     xlr.T.W. 

n  aokind  waa  always  io  have  heggara.    Cb  isnan-  Iticknell    tcgarCed    iotempetance   as    one   cbtei 

in   in  all  ages,  nas  mlsconcetvea  tbe  idea  of  coir  cure  of  paucsnsm.   snd  Mr.  Sauboro  ssld  tbst  It 

nv.    Half  of  the  population  of    Italy  a. e  beggars,  is  a  gtcat  Immediate  cause.     1'rooahly   over  half 


hrivollty  is  tbe  groat  rlo  or  tbe  wealthy  Am.flcans 
hi  the  nay.  Here  tbere  are  no  rr*pon«!btlit>es  on 
ibe  lit  b  as  a  class,  as  tbere  is  in  Eogland.  Chari- 
ly, to  he  eflecllve,  must  be  personal.  Public 
rnailtv  is  a  luancb  ol  ihe  government,  and  of  ibe 
nature  of  rrsitnint  lor  tbe  good  ol  tbe  person* 
uttiaiiied,  ot  ol  society.     Gorernrorot  cbarltv  1; 
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of  the  p»ui*eriem  in  t bis  country  is  immediately 
c»us*h1  hv  micron'raoce.  TM  Oitterenee  between 
pstu*rirni  to  tfuclam)  and  Krioce  mi?  tw  au#  id 
part  to  the  different  drinking  babiia  or  tbose 
eonoiricn.  _^ 

DR.  HARRIS'S  LCCTL'HE. 
Mat  uenirc  Dr.  William  T.  Hams  gave  at 
«  ore oid  tue  closing  lectnre  In  bis  serles-of  tire 
uik>d  tbe  history  of  philosophy-  He  leaver  Con- 
com  today  to  rail  at  once  lor  Karope,  wbere  tie 
will  teniair,  probably  till  January,  collecting 
atntltiict  la  icgard  to  English  education.  He 
wii  »iho  lecture  tome.  FU  subject  last  evening 
*  as  "Hegel, "  and  be  t|K>ke  lor  about  two  boar* 
imd  i be  life  and  philosophy  of  tbe  treat  German 
to  whore  icbool  be  be'onts.  At  brat  be  rave  a 
l>n  Graphical  sketch  of  Hetei.  tractoe  bit  mental 
ftowtb  and  >t«  changer  under  the  comlttions  or 
HepH'r  associations.  Teen  be  patted  to  an 
aoslvsi*  of  tbe  Hetrellan  philosophy.  It  would  be 
u-tcieitlnc  to  follow  out  this  aualtsit,  bnt  It  ha*« 
a'teady  I'cei*  given  to  tbe  world  la  print,  ID  rub- . 
tt:iDtially  tbe  same  lorni  as  presented  last  even- 
n.ji.  Minn^b  very  ninth  condensed,  in  ; be  article 
on  Hecfi  which  war  ituhlMbed  from  Dr.  Hani-** 
I  en  n;  .loboronV  t'nueisal  Cyclop .i-on. 


Aug.    12,    1880 
CONCORD    PHILOSOPHERS. 

Led  lire   by  Mr.  1\   It.  Sunburn  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Charity. 


THE  TRUE  SPHERE  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

Tbe  GoKitel  Idea  of  Giving. 


-Mr.  F.  11.  Sanlrorn,  ;>ecretari  of  the.  t*oti;ord 
rx-bool  of  lltilosophy,  wa*tbe  lecturer  thi-  morning. 
Hi*  >ub.lect  tun  one  witb  which  be  \*  especially  fa- 
miliar. ••Tlie  Philosophy  of  Clarity.** 

.Mr.  Sanhovu  war.  a  tew  weeks  aeo,  M  tbe  meeting 
nt  Cleveland  of  the  American  Susie*  for  Prison  It?- 
form,  elected  It-  president.  He  Is  also  secretary  of 
tbe  American  Social  Science  As-ocirition. 

In  fultirt'M-lrij:  tlii"  scltool  n  year  ago,  said  Mr.  Sun 
born,  I  directed  your  attention  10  immeuf  the  pr.ic'i 
cal  aspect- of  public  charity — a  department  of  nor 
Republic.™  government  witb  which  I,  have  been 
for  sonic  j  ear?  connecteii. 

These practical  question*  will  not  lie  wholly  uvcr- 
lookcd  i:i  tbepre>ent  discour-c,  but  my  -u'«joet  re- 
ijn  ire?,  nnd  you  have  learned  to  expect,  a  more  phllo. 
sophic  discussion  of  the  nature  and  ground  uf 
charity  than  that  adopted  laut  year. 

Ami  he  would  ben  dull  hearer  ol  the  profound 
philosophic  principles  -o  often  enunciated  lu-re  who 
should  not  be  able,  after  these  week-  of  instruction 
nnd  debate,  to  declare  MHue  '•reason,"  however  ill* 
stated,  -for  the  faith  that  i-  In  him"  on  any  tnhject 
concerning  which  be  feci-  a  deep  interest. 

At  tbe  same  time,  I  uiav  claim  your  indulgence  if 
1  fall  far  short,  ar  I  certainly  shall,  of  that  com- 
pleteness' of  statement  which  has  Wen  «o  iuarke<)  in 
the  lecturer  of  Dr-Jone*,  Prof.  Harris  and  the  more 
systematic  pbiloMipbcr>  uf  our  band.  Some  of  ns 
bavefouml        , 

THE  tfllEF  f-OOli   OF    THIS.    M.HOOL 

this  summer,  not  in  iheshlniug,  endless  chain  of  In- 
-  iL'iit  and  inference  by  which  we  are  drawn  Into  the 
uiill-mrriagc  uf  a  great  thinker  aad  system,  and 
divide)  off  according  to  bit  np-and-down 'categories, 
— hm,  rather,  In  the  flashing  perception  of  thought? 
higher  tbnn  any  syaieni,  nnlcs*  it  lie  Hurt  Divine  one 
which  moves  without  the  crutches  of  tvilogism  and 
dialectic,  and  carrle*  ns  a-  by  a  Sight  into  tbe  lw<om 
ol  eternal  truth. 

. "  Pass  on.  pan*,  in,  tbe  angel-  aav, 

In  to  tbe  upper  door*. 

Nor  count  compartment-  of  tbe  floors,— 

Rut  monnt  to  raraolw 

By  tbe  stairway  of  snrprlse." 
Could  I  be  as  fortunate  In  niy  treatment  of  this 
topic,  a*  Ira  the  topic  U*clt,  this  hour  would,  indeed, 
be  well  spent  bv  all  of  o>.  For  charity  In  its  essence 
is  nothing  less  than  love,  which  Is  tbe  highest  prlo- 
clple  in  tbe  Godhead;  though,  for  torn'*)  taker  we 
may  place  wisdom  above  ft. 

Lore  is,  lu  fact,  the  Godhead  in  action,  as  Wisdom 
i£  Uic  same  Being  In  contemplation.  Thus  Dante 
r*y s  of  even  that  cost  m v»terfou-  et  all  the  crea* 
linns  of  Heavenly  Charltv,— the  plaee  ef  endless  tor- 
ment: "My  Maker  was  friTine  VUllTOtWOa,  Wis- 
dom ennreme,  and  Lore,  the  First  of  AIL" 

To  s  Is  at  the  oaUjet  «f  Dante  •  gransl  experleMai, 
bnt  lh£  t  h  a  of  bb  joanay  learea  him  with  the  aaane 


that  Dante  elsewhere  iniai  to  neerlbe  the  dectrlwe 
of  primal  and  ^erapetenial  Len  to  Arbaetie,  frhoa 
be  looked  npo.  u  (>>#  tnl  of  phfleaowhtre.  -that 
maater  and  guide  of  haunuaa  raaaan  " 

Mote  find  Lore'a  saeasice  Inhawlllty;  that  hi  to 
aay,  the  highest  rseliiiaaw  w  the  lovtat,  trasn 
tnat  tendency  to  ae  equlUhrlaaa  which,  la  aabfttwaJL 
D0  »«•  ,h"  ,D  w«>l  tadage,  la  always  ac?Emg,  and 
BeTwfnUyaccomabVbiDg  tta  effect. 

THE  BCBIPTUBEe  OT  AJLL   KATIOXt 

are  full  of  these  principles,  and  Die  heart  of  man- 
kind In  all  ajea  aud  climea  baa  responded  to  the 
truth  here  stated,— eometlme*  by  lu  prayers  and 
aspirations,  e'trays  by  Its  (feerf*.  "Words,"  eays  the 
Italian  proverb,  "are  feminine,  dVerfr  are  mascu- 
line." Bnt  the  deeds  of  Charity  are  feminine,  also, 
and  pre-eminently;  and  where  women  are,  Charity 
wilt  abound. 
"If  Religion/1  says  Emerson,  "be  Ibe  doing  of  all 

food,  and  for  ill  sake  the  Buffering  of  all  evil,  that 
llvlne  secret  has  eilsted  In  Engleud  from  the  davs. 
of  Alfred  to  those  of  Clarkron  and  Florence  Nlght- 
iiiBalu,  and  In  thontand*  who  hare  no  fame." 

There  Is  more  In  Religion,  I  stupect,  said  Mr.  San- 
torn,  than  this  deenltlun  Implies,  but  It  well  de- 
scribe* Charity— of  wldch  Emerson's  remark  la  still 
more  true,  even  concernli.g  England.  "For  wis- 
dom," say*  tbe  Apocrypha,  "la  a  forlap  spirit." 
And,  In  that  noble  paanre  where  Job  declare*  the 
uprightness   of  bis  past  life,   we    see    what  was 


tbe  thought  of  tbe  Hebrew-,  In  that  ancient  pe-  1 
rlod,  concerning  the  virtue  of  Charity,  —  uung 
the  woid  In  lu  more  limited  sense  of  active 
lM?uevo)ence.  "When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 
blessed  me,"  said  tbe  unhappy  patriarch,  reuiem- 
t-ertne.  Ills  do  vs  of  prosperous  philanthropy.  "  When 
the  eye  saw  me,  It  gave  witne^  to  me,  because  I  de- 
livered the  poor  that  erred,  and  the  fatberles*),  and 
liiui  that  bad  no  helper."  Mr.  Sanborn  having  fur- 
ther nnoted  Job,  said  that  It  would  have  sounded 
strange  In  the  ears  of  Job  to  be  told  (aa  we  are  *old  ' 
nowaday  s,)  that  be  must 

GIVE   NOTHING   TO  BEOGAKH  AND  TltAMFS; 

for  the  piety  of  those  earlier  days  held,  with  Ho- 
mer, that  Granger*  aud  suppliants  were  sent  by 
Heaven,  and  were  under  Code  special  protection. 
'■The  stranger  that  dweltcth  with  yon"  (said  the 
Mn--alc  law)  "abHll  be  onto  you  as  one  baru  among 
yon;  and  thou  -halt  lore  him' a-  thyself,  for  pe  were 
t-tranuer*  Lu  tbe  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the  Lord  your 
-fjod. 

The  gleanings  of  the  harvest  were  tbe  stranger's 
portion.  The  Old  Tertauient  Is  full  of  the«e  lesson*, 
by  which  tbe  prosperous  niau  la  taught  to  communi- 
cate b>  prosperity  to  others,  a*  God  gives  out  His 
own  wealth  to  needy  men. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  we  ilnd 
all  this  changed,  and  a  higher  ground  taken.  "Pros- 
perity," say*  Lorn  Bacon,  "  la  the  blei«ing  of 
the  Old  Testament;  Adversity  U  tbe  bles-iag 
oi  tbe  New,  which  carricth  tue  greater  heuedlctloo, 
aud  the  clearer  revelation  of  Ood's  favor,"  though 
headdathU  "the  pencil  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  bath  lu- 
lwreil  more  In  de'cribjug  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomou."  This  allu-ion  to  the  man 
of  L'x  give«  weight  to  the  contrast  of  Bacon,  who 
bad  well  considered  the  earthly  hopea  and  fear*  of 
tbe  rboeen  neople. 

But  we  hardly  see  tbe  whole  truth  of  this  subtle 
saying  until  we  consider  what 

KT.  PAIL  WItlTEH    OF  CHARITY, 

I  In  that  eloquent  strain  we  have  heard  so  often.  It  Is 
tot  sufficient  with  tht-  preacher  of  Christianity  to  be 
merelc  active  in  benevolence;  tbe  *Wr/  Itaeir  roo.it 
be  light  in  what  Bacon  calls  "the  theological  vlrtae 
of  Charily,"  which,  he  anv*,  "admits  do  except  but 
error." 

"In  Charity,"  adds  Bacon,  "there  Is  no  excess,— 
neither  can  angel  or  man  come  In  danger  by  It."  So 
tbonght  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  to  the  Corinthians: 
"Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  ns*>body  to  he  burned,  and  have  not 
f'karitt/,  it  profiteth  mc  nothing." 

Continuing  tbe  flotation  from  St.  Pawl,  Mr.  San- 
born ohservea  tluit  of  all  the  many  commentaries 
upon  it  no  commentary  or  illustration  has  been  so 
complete  as  the  dying  speech  of  Jame*  Nayler,  who 
was  a  soldier  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  a  disciple 
of  George  Fox. 

Said  Nayler,  a  few  hour-  before  his  death:  "There 
Is  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delight*  to  do  no  evil  nor 
to  revenge  any  wrong;  but  delights  to  endure  all 
things,  in  hope  to  enjov  it?  owu  In  the  eud.  Its  hope 
is  to  outlive  all  wrath  i.ud  contention  and  whatso- 
ever is  of  a  net  tire  contiary  to  Itself." 

Nayler'*  word*,  were  further  quoted  by  Ha.  San- 
born, aud,  after  further  observations,  tbe  lecturer 
continued:  There  Is  a  true  Engii*h  passage-  which  1 
have  olten  read,  and  always  with  pleasure.  Lord 
Bacon,  who  looked  ont  on  the  same  English.. world 
that  Shakespeare  and  Dry  den  raw,  coming  f^tween 
them,  in  point  of  time,  ha-  tuaae  tbi- discrimination, 
which  Is  truly  pbllosopricai:  *        .*.' 

"I  take  pom/uerx,"  lie  says,  "In  this  tense— the  af- 
fecting of  the  weal  of  men,— which  Is.  tliatthe  Gre- 
etant  call  Philantkropia:  and  the  word  'humanity.' 
(a*  it  is  used)  Is  a  little  too  light  to  eapreta  It.  Good- 
nete"  (he  mean*  kindness,  in  our  sense,)  "  I  eaL' 
the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  Inclination. 
This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  tbe  mind.  Is  the 
greate-t,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity  ■  and  with- 
out It  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing, 
no  better  than  vermin." 

Why  is  it,  then.  a»ked  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  we  bear 
so  inocb  In  this  later  age,  this  "age  of  sophlsters, 
economists  and  calculators,"  (as  Burke  called  hU 
own  time,)  concerning  tbe  evil*  of  Charity?  Why  Is 
It  that  the  term  "philanthropist"  baa  become 

ALMOST  A   BEPBOACH, 

and  generally  Implies,— not  greatness  of  mind  (each 
as  Shakespeare,  Bacon.  Dryden  and  the  Hebrew  or- 
acles understand  by  it,)  but  something  feiblt  and 
almost  silly,'  This  'it  a  question  we  may  well  con- 
sider here,  and  It  will  lead  us  from  the  high  theo- 
retical ground  of  Charity  to  it*  practical  area  and  ' 
operation. 

Tbe  lecturer  quotod  tbe  recent  remark  of  an 
American  physician  (blintelf  a  philanthropist),  ao'i 
HviDf   In  that   American    cltv— New  York— where 


He  says:  "No  form  of  human  energy  so  often  falls 
of  Its  porpote  as  philantbropby.  Charity  creates 
much  of  the  misery  that  It  relieves,  bat  doej  not  re- 
lieve all  tbe  mleery  that  It  creates." 

The  observation  of  this  physician '  was  further 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  tbe  lecturer  offered 
brleiy  in  conclusion,  obeerratton*  apon  Indiscrimi- 
nate charity,  aad  Use  trne  sphere  of  nhfUathrophy 
awl  of  religion  therein. 
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oew  atone  bridge*  on  every  pleasant  afternoon  6trife,  takes  od  brutishneas.  The  pure  nnd  holy 
the  social  rendezvous  of  the  villagers.  Walden  wui  ^as  to  its  beauty  and  takes  on  higher 
pond,  tbe  conrinnsj  picnics,  tbe  shady  drives,  form8  and  roore  angelic.  This  train  of  thought 
the  old  battle-field,  the  monuments,  the  many  started  a  new  subject  in  the  subsequent  conver- 
associatlons  of  historical  and  literary  fame,  the  jation,  viz.,  the  "fail  of  man.  MrTupper 
beautiful  public  library  with  its  complete  an-  asKe<i  Mr  Alcott  whether  this  doctrine  of  Beh- 
pointments,  Mr  French  s  studio,  Mr  Davis's  old  men  wag  not  open  to  the  charge  of  pessimism, 
curiosity  shop  of  ancient  relics,  the  pervading  and  tue  worst  kind,  probably  meaning  the  theo- 
ctilture,  tbe  warm  hospitalities,  tbe  numerous  logical.  Mr  Alcott  replied,  not  if  the  lapse  oc- 
clubsthat  mark  tbe  social  and  literary  oat-  curs  jn  liberty,  if  there  is  always  freedom  for 
growths,  and  last  and  most  conspicuous,  eVery  soul,  rate  Is  not  In  what  God  has  done. 
the  "School  of  Philosophy,"— these  are  some  of  Tne  question  lies  in  what  man  has  done.  Mr 
the  leading  attractions  of  old  Concord.  They  xupper  still  thought  that  tbe  whole  doctrine  of 
are  balanced,  \ao  t  when  one  takes  a  more  a  iapSe  is  pessimistic.  The  rejoinder  was,  Pes- 
practical  outlook  by  the  rich  alluvial  Bimfcm  assumes  fate,  not  freedom.  Would  it  be 
isnds,  the  thrifty  market-garden  farms  with  *wt  lDat  one  should  have  any  more  pleasure, 
their  skilled  productions  of  fruits  and  vegeta-  unjeaa  he  continues  a  good  man?  He  has  the 
bles,  the  "Concord  grape"  being  a  surhdent  power  to  choose  not  to  do  what  his  grandfather 
voucher.  There  is  the  country  repose,  but  not  gj^  tnftt  was  bad.  We  love  to  call  what  our 
without  the  thrill  of  the  city  contact,— and  not  grandfathers  <*id  tn*t  was  good ,  our-.  Why 
of  Boston  alone,  many  of  whose  busy  men  find  not  accept  the  other  born  of  the  dilemma?  Mr 
here  their  homes,  but  of  visitors  who  represent  xupper  thought  that  on  this  doctrine  the  origin- 
places  far  and  near.  The  "old  manse"  of  the  ^  soul  was  not  a  saint,  for  if  he  was.be  wouldn't 
Ripley  family,  tbe  "Orchard  bouse"  of  Bronson  iapae.  The  rejoinder  was  that  he  would  not  be 
Alcott,  "Wayside,"  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  hojy  unless  be  cotrfd  lapse.  Then  one  of  Mr  Al- 
home,  the  old  homesteads  of  Judge  Hoar  and  cort'B  orphic  sayings  was  quoted  at  him,  "If  yon 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  are  representatives  of  are  going  to  allow  a  potentiality  of  lapsing  to 
tbe  social  attractions  past  and  present  which  au  free  \eings,  then  God  may  lapse,  and  it  is 
have  drawn  multitudes  ofthis  and  other  lands  but  gj,  aCcident  if  be  does  not."  But  It  Is  no 
to  tl " 

Boston  literary  correspondent,  oue  oi  its  founders  g^iVee. 

and  leading  members,  has  written  from  time  to  ^  ^^         lftd  the  conversation  con  amore 

time  of  its  origin  and  current  history.    8ome  ad-         .7?  .  .    .„.  .        4  .   *  , 

dirional  notes  of  an  occasional  visitor  and  from  and  with  great  brilliancy,  beauty  and  force  of 

an  outside  point  of  view  may  not  be  amiss.  utterance.    He  has  a  very  winning  and  genial 

On  arriving  last  evening  I  made   my   way  to  ,  way,  wholly  avoiding  tbe  dictatorial  orcoatro- 

tue  Hillside  chapel   in   the   old    Orchard-house  Tersial  manner.  He  traced  tbe  historical  descent 

grounds,  vacated  Inst  now  by   Mr   Alcott  and  of  theosophy  as  distinguished   from    philosophy 

arcliitectural  effects.   The  bright  Interior  light  ,bcosopby  ^at   It   leaves  the  terms  of   general 

thought  for  the  terms  of  poetical  tropes  aod 
metaphors.  Its  practice  is  to  elevate  all  things 
in  nature  Into  the  soul-sphere,  making  the  hign- 


thls  hospitable  place.   The  peculiar  attraction    COncem   of  these  philosophers  in  their  progress- 
it  now  is  "the  school  of   philosophy."    Your    ive   strides   to  be  consistent  with  their  former 


I  shone  out  of  tbe  gabled  porch  and  windows  upon 
I  the  winding,  graveled  walk  and  shady  trees  and 
arbors     that    adorn    the     hill-side.      Within 


an    open    fire-place    cheers  one    end    of    tbe  ,  v   r©aUUes  -into   correspondence   with   things 
oblong  audience  room,  unpainted  chairs  are   in  ifeeiow.    Ubrinajstbe  pfaraon  down  into  matter. 

harmony   with   the   unpainted   wood-work,   a  -    

platform  in  an  alcove  occupies  the  middle  of  the  and  brings  up  matter  into  spirit,  the  very  prov- 
rear  side,  and  on  it  sits  the  lecturer  before  a  jnce  0f  true  poetry.  Sonthey  was  instanced  as 
table,  supported  by  Mr  Alcott  on  his  right  and  being  the  least  of  poets  because  he  had  so  little 
Mr  Emery,  the  acting  president,  on  his  left,  of  trope  and  metaphor,  and  what  he  has  so  poor 
The  latter,  a  young  merchant  well  on  his  way  and  so  much  instead  of  mere  word  play  and 
to  wealth,  sacrificed  his  business  prospects  for  jingle.  "How  like  the  water  goes  down  at 
bis  love  of  philosophical  and  literary  studies.  Sodore."  The  peculiarity  of  the  mystic  or 
Some  (VJ  persons  compose  tbe  audience,  four-  tbeosopbist  is  fresbness  of  Insight.  He  must 
fifths  of  whom  are  women,  and  conspicuous  not  think  simply  in  the  old  forms  and  technic, 
among  them  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody ,  a  constant  but  he  makes  for  himself  a  new  technic.  The 
attendant  and  frequent  participator  in  the  con-  use  of  tbeosopby  Is  to  bring  us  to  tbe  freshness 
versations  which  form  the  most  attractive  feat-  of  the  aurora,  tbe  "morning  red."  Still  is  it 
ure  of  the  school.  The  regular  faculty  staying  best  to  use  mainly  tbe  old  technic,  the  common 
by  to  give  permanent  direction  are  Mr  Alcott,  language  of  thought.  Theosophy  is  the  cure  for 
---■■-■---  your  mistake  if  yoa  tfunk  you  understand 
philosophy  or  philosophers  and  know  only  the 
letter.  Can  you  translate  great  underlying  uni- 
versal principles  from  one  technic  to  another? 
See  them  in  art,  In  religion,  in  the  oriental  re- 
ligions, then  In  Christianity,  the  greatest  com- 
ing to  tbe  world,  In  the  line  of  that  philosophic 


who  has  general  charge  of  tbe  conversations, 
Dr  H.  K.  Jones,  lecturer  on  Plato,  Prof  W.  T. 
Harris,  on  speculative  philosophy  and  its  his- 
tory, Rev  Dr  J.  6.  Kidney,  on  the  philosophy 
of  tbe  beautiful  and  sublime,  Deuton  J.  Snider, 
on  Shakespeare  In  the  light  of  philosophical 
L-riticism,  and  F.  P.  Sanborn,  od  the  philosophy 


of  cbaritv.    Other  lecturers  statedly  announced  '  thought  which  takes  a  personal  will  and  intelli- 
nre  Rev  W.  H.  Cbauning  of   London  on  oriental  ■  gence  as  its  final  principle?    So  that  when  you 


and  mystical  philosophy,  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe 

on  motlem  societv,  John  Albee  on  language  and 

literature,  and  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Dr  E.  Mulford, 

Prof  Peabody  of  Harvard  and  Drs   Bartol   and 

1   Hedge.     Literature,  art  and    social    topics    are 

|  sandwiched  between  the   abstruser   themes   of 

!  pure  philosophy,  as  lying  adjacent  to  it,  and  for 

i    variety  and  rct'rration.    For  instance,  last  even- 


THEIB  AIMS  AKD  WORD8. 


The    flearral     Alfrnrtlwa*     *>f    OssewrJ— 
Tfcre  NfbMl  «f    rtall#>**i>hT-A    Hsseclsstea 
e*f  ■■•  Dolly    iVwrai— It*  l,<-«4l»a  I*lia«i«, 
Prlsjrlsslce  «■*!  I*es>faa. 
From  A  Special  Corresyondent. 

Concokd,  August  3,  1880. 
To  know  Concord  one  most  go  there,  and  bar- 
ing once  gone  will  wish  to  go  again.  A  quiet, 
comfortable  old  place,  a  sleepy  river  meandering 
through  it,  soft  green  meadows  that  skirt  undu- 
lating hills  lending  a  pastoral  charm  to  tbe  one 
bank,  while  to  tbe  other  slope  the  back-yard* 
and  gardens  of  lovely  old  bouse*  with  now  and 
then  a  more  pretentions  new  one,  which  face 
tbe  main  street.  Tbe  well-kept,  ample  lawns  In 
front,  in  tbe  rear  roomy  orchards  and  river 
landings,  tbe  numerous  pleasure  boats  which 
make  tbe  two-mile  stretch  between  tbe  old  and 


come  to  Jacob  Behmen— to  his  odd  nomencla- 
ture, his  seven  spirits  of  God,  "astringency," 
"anguish,"   among   them,  you  say.  Yes,  yes — 

Jou  catch  their  hidden    meaning,  you  can  trans- 
ate  them  Into  your  own  technic 

Mr  Harris  addressed  uimaeli  with  admirable 
earnestness  and  acumen,  if  not  with  complete 
inkvMr  Albee  gave "a"mc«r"cujoyable' lecture  on  '  ■occesa,  to  the  mighty  problem  of  evil.  He 
'•1  he  Literary  Art,"  haudling  in  the  fascinating  bandied  the  theory  of  "larsse"  quite  after  his 
but  tantalizing  method  of  a  dialogue  between  own  fashion,  and  differing  from  Dr  Jones,  who 
an  artist,  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  the  true  and  was  referred  to  as  holding  the  pre-existent 
the  false  in  literary  construction.  Mr  Albee  has  eternity  of  souls.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
a  polished  and  fascinating  way  of  saying  bright  lieved  in  tbeir  being  created,  and  if  so,  it  mat- 
ami  suggestive  things  without  arriving  at  detin-  ters  not  so  much  irhc:i  created.  But  tbe  question 
ite  conclusions.  But  it  was  exceedingly  good  as  is,  How  created?  And  the  answer,  as  embryons, 
a  recreation.  It  was  amusing  to  see  Mr  Harris  and  having  tbe  very  nature  of  the  embryon— 
rt  arli  out,  in  tbe  vouversatiou  that  followed,  original  sin,  which  Mr  Harris  defined  as  tbe 
after  its  sunbeams  and  shadows,  aud  bear  bis  I  passive  element,  containing  the  potentiality  of 
playful  complaints  that  be  could  not  fix  them  In  actual  sin  or  actual  virtue.  But  this  passivity 
the  dry  light  of  any  of  bis  categories.  I  is  not  the   image  of    God.    Are  we  an  image  of 

Tbe  next  morning,  however,  we  had  phlloso-  God  as  derived?  Not  a  bit  of  it  In  pure  derira- 
phy,  or  rather  theosophy,  In  Mr  Alcott's  dls-  jiveness  or  dependence.  No  embryon  as  an  em- 
j.*ij,  «■    ••"«■       s™*^,  ,  bryon  can  be  an  image  of  the  highest.    There  is 

course  on  tbe  mystic  Jacob  Bebtnen.  He  led  us  no  such  thing  as  a  treated  perfect,  in  ao  fsr_J«r  it 
about  In  the  labyrinthine  circuits  of  the  old  Is  merely  passive.  It  is  tbe  absolute  opposite  — 
philosopher  who  struggled  to  express  himself  null,  zero.  And  so  no  lapse.  But  this  being; 
through  tbe  nebulous  mists  of  bis  iuslgbt.astrol-  which  Is  potentially  active  may  act  wrong, 
ogy,  alchemy,  scripture  and  prayer  curiously  There  are  two  sides  to  this  being.  Having  only 
mixed,  premising  that  we  conld  not  understand  a  possibility  of  self-determination,  It  not  only 
It  any  better  than  be  did  himself.    And  yet  the     ;.iay  act  wrong,  but  will  be  likely  to;  it  must 

f>reternatural  flashes  of  the  old  mystic's  piero-  have  experience,  and  then,  when  it  deviates,  ft 
ng  thought  gave  light  enough  to  start  a  very  In-  is  sin.  From  the  stand-point  of  nature  man 
teresting  conversation.  According  to  Behmen,  seems  to  be  only  oue  step  above  tbe  animals; 
if  I  comprehended  Mr  Alcott,  tbe  two  original  but  It  Is  a  tremendous  step,  all  tbe  difference 
and  normal  principles  are  light  and  darkness,  between  instinct  and  consciousness.  Nature  La 
.  God  is  light  and  darkness  too,  and  from  eternity  but  an  unvarying  round — the  acorn,  the  oak, 
1  these  two  principles  dwell  together  hi  the  bar-  the  oak,  the  acorn,  a  futile  attempt  to  adum- 
mony  of  God;  but  when  they  eeparate,  we  have     brate  the  divine,  to  get  up  there.    But  only 


beaven  and  hell.  The  soul  created  In  the  Image 
of  God  has  all  divine  attributes  In  embryo,  and 
given  In  freedom,— hence  tbe  potentiality  of  use 
or  abuse.  In  this  potentiality  man  fell,  as  God 
himself,  being  free,  might  fall.  In  consequence, 
though  before  a  pure  spirit,  bis  lapse  imprison* 


when  we  get  to  the  human  being  do  we  get  the 
Image  of  God,  because  he  can  realize  Im- 
mortality. He  is  first  to  realize  the  divine 
image;  so  far  as  be  doesn't  do  It,  be  Is  totally 
depraved.  Mr  Harris,  of  course,  would  have 
resented    tbe     translation    of     such    terms 


blm  Id  flesh,  and  he  became  a  carcass,  a  body  of  original  sin  and  total  depravity  Into  the  ordinary 

death.    Some  souls,  however,  did  not  lapse,  and  uses  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  his  free  oae  of 

they    are    angel*    and    archangels.     But  some  them  Is  significant  of  the  lack  of  aqueamlahness 

among     tbe     angels     did     lapse,      a     chief  lu  the  free  and  frank  discussion  of  such  religions 

among   them,   Lucifer,   and    be   had   a   great  problems   as   come   naturally  In   the   way  of 

Influence      on      man,      and      so     a     double  philosophic  Inquiry. 

lapse;  this   world   built   out  of  the  rnlna  of  a  Mr  Alcott  and  Miss  Peabody  tried  tbeir  bands 

lapsed  world.    Incarnation  in  a  mortal  body  la  successively  at  tbe  general  problem  of  human 

ao    occasion    of  sin,  and  from  sin,  strife,  confu-  depravity  and  of  icfarn  character  In   partkuiar, 

sion,   death.    The   perverted  soul  adds  to  the  with  no  very  clear  results,  except  that  the  babe 
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arrive*  ben  aa  immortal  Hal  tfcoock  la  a  aw. 
ul  body,  and  ai»t  am  t»  aotfclnj  da  thaa  tk* 
>boM  at  freedom— cboosmf  what  om  kasna  t» 
be  wrong.  Mia,  r*abody  tiuafand  tks  qaeatiew 
somewhat  by  mirinr  in  the  "total  depravity  ef 
Inanimate  Uunga"  which  ah*  attributed  with 
literary  mlaapprehenaion  to  mat  Abigail  Dodge. 
Mr  Snider  didn't  know  stash  ahoat 
the  sopject.  Many  profound  thtnkan  bar* 
believed  in  the  lapse  theory  and  thaw  wan 
of  accounting  tor  It  wan  interesting.  It  the 
supreme  being  creates  bat  with  uasalliMj, 
whence  then  tram  this    negativity    - 
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lapse,  and  this  dropping  down  till  sre  canae  to 
nature?  The  difficulty  la  with  this  negative, 
whence  does  it  come?    Wii  God  the  auihor  of 


evil?  As  tbe  Indian's  question  coes.  It  bo 
created  the  d«Tll,  why  doesn't  be  destroy  bin? 
The  difficulty  it  in  accounting  tor  tb*  negative. 
If  yon  put  It  into  the  supreme,  when  yon 
have  H  there,  why  not  In  tone  lower  stag*, 
and  in  tb*  total,  in  tb*  entire  diameter 
of  tbt  unlvefeeT  Mr  Bolder  compared 
the  oriental  and  western  pad  laeonbtes  on  this 
point,  and  tb*  Hebrew  as  differing  from  the 
other  oriental  theories,  as  H  begins  with  Ufa, 
altboogb  chaos  existed  before,  "We  come  bare 
to  learn,  to  exchange  oooatfifTuanaas  I  am  free 
to  say  that  this  matter  Is  to  some  extent  In- 
comprehensible." Mr  Harris  had  one  word  in 
reply  to  Mr  Aleott  who  bad  intimated  a  defi- 
ciency of  lore  In  bis  view  of  the  ftrateaee 
"On  the  contrary  my  view  presents  love  from 
beginning  to  end.  God  stands  self-loving,  aod 
allthlnga and  beings  that  be  creates  is  spec* 
and  time  stand  related  to  awe  aa  the  final 
cause,  not  In  the  sen**  of  altimate,  bat  ia 
the  sens*  of  design.  Lore  is  tb*  Weal,  the 
resolt  even  of  the  coldest  pbikeoeUeal  though* 
Is  lore,  love,  lore,  personal  and  intelligent 
lore!"  The  ladles  at  the  outset  strongly  rallied 
to  contribute  their  part  to  tb*  eoawagaatta*.  ban 
they  generally  preferred  to  prore  their  quality  aa 
pood  listeners.  One  lady  however  aseigried  aa 
a  reason  for  their  silence  in  view  of  their  w*U- 
aDdentood  competence  and  facility,  that  as  tb* 
best  philosophy  enjoined  setf-oonstratat,  tb* 
pnetfcmrf&s  MgneW  vtnae  was  tetaaca  a* 
keep  still.  "MoenwnU*  w*  i**aaadry  awkftt  an 
bar*  any  man  speak  tor  as  unlets  we  ask  him 
to.  Let  tb*  men  apeak  for  llismnliai  and  w* 
shall  be  glad  to  lean  as  maoh  as  we  oaa." 

IhaTS  than  given  you  hi  goad  iaitb tains 
accurately  as  I  oould  a  sp*d«nett  briekef  the 
daily  work  of  these  rAllosoaby  baaWsas  A! 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  tba  real  aaaks  aa-t 
•cope  of  this  school  at  fbnaupby.  as  it  a 
school  of  propaganda***  No  ami  yes,  fctl 
more  no  than  yea.  It  Is  a  oobool  for  &*  tries** 
ofpbiloeopbyas  dlstingudabsd  from  eoieaceea 
>d   and  dogate*  tan  logy  oath* 


the  on*  band  _ 

other.  That  philosophy  may  be  in  gsns/al  de- 
fined as  tbe  WeaUado,  oTtoee! raafiam.  and 
yet  f rom  different  stand-poiats.    Dr  *)osjas  »  a : 


Lecture/  by  the  B»Y.  DrC.  A.Bartol  Toa- 
terday  Forenoon  on  God  In  Nature—God 
Not  to  be  Separated  from  bis  Works- 
Man  tba  Highest  Id  Nature—  Philosophy 
and  the  Bible. 

Today  sees  the  eio  of  the  Concord  samuei 
school  of  philosophT  for  this  year.  It  bat  been 
auoie  prosperous  even  tlias  last  year.  If  it  bad 
gstbeied  la  tbe  rooms  of  tbe  Orchard  bouse, 
wbete  it  did  last  year,  it  would  bate  tilled  tnem 
to  ovai  flowing  at  almost  every  lecture, and  toe 
many  ol  tbe  meetings  they  would  have  been 
much  too  small.  As  It  Is,  tbe  Hiiuide  cbapei, 
eating  abeut  l»,  bas  been  mien  several  times  so 
that  late  confers  could  only  sit  on  the  bsaebee 
outside  and  took  at  the  building.  Bach  was  tbe 
case  ye* teroar  loienoon  at  tbe  lecture  by  tbe  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Hanoi.  In  all  over  Use  peisoes  bsv* 
attended  tbe  lecture*,  some  hare  bcid  tickets 
for  tbe  entire  season  ol  nity-foor  lectures;  others 
bare  attended  euiire  courses  by  tbe  several 
lectuteis;  others  have  arranged  to  be  present 
so  long  a  time,  taking  all  ibat  caoie  daring 
their  ttay.  The  lone  course*  of  JJr. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Hams  were  distributed, 
tbiouzb  tbe  tniire  five  weeks,  and  Mr. 
Alcotts  ttvs  were  aHo  well  scattered.  Toe  others 
were  more  conuenseu  in  time,  as  tbe  lecturers  did 
not  have  tbe  advantage  ot  tbose  named  above  ot 
living  Id  Concord  cobmououbIv,  or  through  the 
Miii>u  of  tue  tcbeul.    Financially,  tbe  rear's  vea- 


Platonist,  and  yet  reading  i 
tween  tb*  Unas  and  sot  Ismipsellng  1 
on  some  points  »  Mr    Harris  Wwaal     Tb* 
latter  woold  rather  take  bat   "" 
AristoUe  and  pea  seed   fa  the 
Others  like  Mr  Seaborn  woaid  diverge  trees 
Hegel    And  yet  there  is  no  aatagoaJatfe  ayaab 
ble  as    between    Platoaism,    Aibtul  Haakan. 
HesreHajuam  or  mill  Is  .am;  bat  saiaset  tataken 
aaJeaestloaers  from tbeae  eiisuam  ■tinljisaati 
oontAbnteto  a  broad   borpitaJHyat  saiakeai 
Tba  caravan*  of  snwejsjsj   saaaasjpsaaj  »  seeV 
nloaaly     avoided,    tba     dagmaHs     babH     is 
ruled    oat,  sectarian    imnrQeo    are    tweed  i 
and     tb*     odulm     theotogicam     ewrssraassf. 
Is  the  basis  of  inquiry  a  tneisnc  oner    so  iar 
as  the  lending  minds   and  the    predominant 
drift  of  the  discussions  Indicate  it?    Tes.    Is  It 
Christian  theism?    Not  distinctly  or  avowedly 
so.    No  appeal  is  allowed  to  revelation,  no  as- 
sumption of  It.    It  is  the  basis  of  natural  ruber 
than  revealed  religion,  and  yet  never  avoiding 
any  religious  questions  common  to  both,  when 
they  naturally  come  In  tbe  way  of  philosophical 
Inquiry.  This  is  evident  enough  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "lapse"  question  above  mentioned, 
and  It  wan  as  manifest  In  tbe  previous  session 
when  Dr  Jones's  treatment  of  ■  •Immortality" 
raised  the  immortality  of  bad  character  as  well 
ss  that  of  good  and  tbe  open  question,  philosoph- 
ically considered,  whether  the  optimistic  view  of 
universal  goodness  In  the  eternity  to  come  can 
be  sustained  by  reason.    Is  this  school  one  of 
free  inquiry  so  far  as  science  is  concerned?  Tes, 
to  far  as  natural  science  has  relations  to  philos- 
ophy,  but  beyond  that  it  prefers  not  to  be  both- 
ered with  the  hypotheses  and  dogmas  of  science' 
any  more  than  with  those  of  theology.    Starting 
irom  premises  totally  different   from   tbose  of 
the  materialistic  or  agnostic   pWloaophv,  It   is 
a  borough  lv  opposed  to  It,  desires  no  special  con- 
troversy "with    it     and     "leaves    the    whole 
tfeM     of     empirical     and     phenomenal     in* 
■vestigation    to    those    wbo     nave    the    taste 
dor  it."    It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the 
.reigning  spirit  of  the  school  is  that  of  a  destruc- 
tive skepticism  and  its  atmosphere  anti-Chrls- 
ttlan     On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  your  corre- 
spondent can  judge  from  personal  observation 
axnd  acquaintance,  both  this  year  and  last,  and 
.from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  Information,  a 
.reverent,  candid  and  tolerant  spirit  pervades  It, 
amd  Its  tendency  Is  more  to  affirm  than  to  deny, 
to  bnlld  up  than  to  pull  down.   Some  of  Its  lead- 
9ng  teachers  are  Christian  believers,  nnd  one  of 
•them  a  professor  of    theology  in   a   theological 
.seminary  of   Um  Episcopal  church.    For  tbose 
■who   bare   a   taste   for  philosophy  and  wish  to 
•broaden  their  in  r«i  (rations   and  get  out  of  the 
traditionary  ruts  of  their  special  college  train- 
ing, and  beyond  tbe  personal  Impress   of   some 
sttngM  guiding  mind,  a  summer's  term   at   tbe 
jauklde  chapel  cannot  hut  be  salutary  and  re- 
*Tf*hlat. 


ture  bss  betn  a  marked  success.  Inelargerat- 
teudsLcetbsu  last  vear  makes  it  probable  that 
tbe  cbine  cost  or  tbe  plain  little  cbapei— tbe  $3** 
tiveo  by  Sirs.  Elizabeth  r. Thompson— will  u* 
^Id  Horn  tbnturplus  ot  receipts  over  expenses. 
•*.i>r-o  oi  me  maoegeis  receive  anr  par  lor  tueir 
tetricee,  and  wbat  remains  ibis  j ear  over  ibe  out- 
goes' will  be  kept  and  devoted  to  tbe  use  of  tue 
Echool  next  rear.  It  is  possible  thst  Hillside 
cbai'ti  will  be  eulsrceu  io  order  to  accommodate 
tbe  audiences  wbicb  may  be  expected.  Arrange- 
ment* lor  next  jear  are  not  made  yet,  out  Ids 
understood  that  tbe  chief  lecturers  ot  tbe»e  flrst 
two  *eaf«oDs— Dis.  Harris  and  Jones  and  Mr.  Al- 
eott—will  be  prominent  in  the  faculty  of  1881.  No 
publication  oi  tbe  lectures  ibis  year  is  expected 
otnei  tban  wuat  has  already  been  c.iven  to  tbe 
public  tmoueh  tbe  newspapers,  hoi  theie  is  un- 
der contemplation  tbe  plan  ol  an  authorized  re- 
port next  jear. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
in  tue  town  ball,  wblcb  was  in  tbe  regular  coarse 
ol  tbe  school.  His  subject  was  "Aristocracy," 
hut  as  be  positively  tequeeted  that  no  report  be 
made,  not  even  a  paracraph  to  give  an  idea  ot 
u-lui  ue  satd,  tbe  public  mast  be  satisfied  tbls 
morning  with  tue  mere  announcement  of  the 
subject. 

Yesterday  forenoon  the  lectore  was  give*  by  tbe 
Rtv.  ur.  l\  A.  Bartoi  uimn  "Uod  in  Nature."  Aa 
outline  follow?:  Tbe  signal  fact  in  tne  recent  his- 
tory ol  i  be  human  mind  is  1 1>  lucreasing  sense  of 
tbe  value  ot  Nature,— by  «-bicb  we  mean  wbat 
God  becomes  to  oe,  bis  providence.  Nature  u 
tjod  produced  io  tbe  world.  Wbeo  she  most  pre- 
dominated she  was  least  recognised  as  a  unity  or 
eanty.  and  still  tbe  beasts  wo&t  subject  to  ner 
know  ber  leut.  Nature  it&eit  is  an  empty  ibinc. 
«  buse  outness  or  unity  bss  no  record  in  tbe  Bible, 
ssic  was  unknown  to  tbe  ancient  world.  Mr. 
It oi kie  would  mane  tbe  geography  of  the  rlobe  a 
cbut  factor  in  any  people's  destiny;  and  every 
pEilttopscT  ad oiii s  bow  much  tbe  mountain  and 
plain  and  river  have  shaped  tbe  fortune  and 
character  of  men.  Vet  to  devotees  in  religion, 
she  basbecn  enber  a  minua  quantity  or  bas  bad 
an  evil  eve.  At  tbe  fall,  according  to  Uiltoe,  it 
was  ber  cioan  through  all  the  realms  that  pro- 
■ounted  tbe  utter  loss.  Tue  precipice  and  nits 
that  bieak  tbe  surface  of  tne  emu*,  as  well  as 
tborns  and  plants  ol  forsootbat  greweotot  tee 
gioond,  tbe  beasts  and  birds  ol  prev,  every  snake 
roatcieeps  In  tne  grv,  evory  tierce  creature  that 
lurks  in  tbe  deo,  or  stingioc;  insect  t bat  buzxes 
through  tbe  air  to  make  mgbi  blueous  or  mar  tbe 
mufctc  of  tbe  day,  show  to  tn<theoloeisn  bow  she 
It  spurned  aud  despised  of  God.  Nereruieie*a. 
despite  pious  maledictions,  with  tbe  kooviedre 
tbe  love  of  ber  has  steadily  grown,  aod  m 
tbis  las:  century  she  bss  become  tbe  breath  ot  our 
pceiiy,  aud  displays  ber  colors  to  our  prater*. 
With  tbe  redemption  of  our  species  bars  keeps 
pace.  Whsi  a  beautiful  icveuge,  under  tue  lead 
ol  every  explorer  ol  ber  kingdom, sb*  It  taking  for 
all  tbe  insults  and  sllabrs  lo  ber!  Happy  alterna- 
tion lor  our  lattbl  Were  *be  indeed  bad,  all  were 
oad ;  *e  wbo  ate  pan  ot  ber.  and  ber  Author,  to  >• 
uboteunty  speech  is  ner  vital  ubole.  Io  vaio  b«- 
jocd  ber >ou  seeks  position  tor  htiu.  Archiese- 
ues*  ibe  Strscusan  uiecbuLie,  Uiigbt  as  soon  and 
sa>iW>  have  trsnsct-uded  lu  move  tbe  world. 

To  tbe  talker  snout  tne  ii<snle  ot  tbiugt  Gvietbe 
says:  "o  Tbllisiine,  ttieie  is  no  io»tee.  All  is  sur- 
face a*  to*  centre,  as  well  mod  tnecireuuifereec* 
ol  ibe  sphere,  snj  you  bare  only  to  turn  your 
orange*  apple  or  skm  inside  out  to  flud  unoer  or 
under  is  lbs  same."  Neither  is  tbere  aoy  oatiide 
into  wbicb  the  Deity  can  ne  put,  clean  t*ud  clear, 
out  ol  matter.  It,  la  luoiethau  tbeuovee  s»r- 
mcni  in  froeibe'*  pbrat>e  we  aee  aim  by.  It  sticks 
to  him  like  tbe  skm  irotn  wbicb  we  can  urn  iasso. 
He  is  not  St  bis  wotk*bo*  or  at  bis  deVk,  hot 
det-k  sed  woikaboii  are  forever  iu  b<m.  Bui  Uod 
Is  tn  Nature,  lbesuiiertiaiurai  o  Him  or  us  d^ies 
not  taist.  Aogbi  apan  fiom  eatort*  Is  a  o  -ion, 
not  a  taitb.  Tbere  Is  nocuttiog  iietweeo  caoie 
sod  *n>cr.  God  is  in  ibe  brute,  w us<  sbouis  we 
do  witfcont  the  besets  to  wboe*  "a  leHow-lee*iag 
mskts  os  wobdreas  kmd*'y  How  would  our 
enildien  get  sionc  but  forteesoiLusicaravaa- 
ssw.— tbe  aaawktys  wbicb  ane  teem,  and  tne  oaky 
elephant .  tbe  tigiet-s  wnb  her  wbe.p-,  tbat  bring 
broea*  ike  Afrlcae  Hoe.  sad  tbe  srortlee  aea- 
lloo,  whom  it  II  a  tbametotake  liosa  bis  swlaa- 
mlog-sc boot  of  tbe  Psclflc  sad  cenflne  to  a  taukT 
How  would  the  modern  Nimrodr,  like  rue  ttaghifc 


traveller  (umnjlng-S  fare  without  their 
1  sunting  grounds  in  tbe  Iar  ha?t  asd 
West?  Wbat  would  become  ot  tbe  naturalists 
when  ihetr  classibcailoa  should  ue  reduced  to  a 
single  species?  We  not  only  totei ate  and  wel- 
come tbe  animals  on  eaitb.  but  Agabstz  thinks 
that  even  heaven,  niiboat  tbe  lower  creatures, 
would  be  incomplete;  tbe  very  feeling  Pope,  tbe 
poet,  ascribes  to  tbe  Indian.  'Tis  not  for  aoy  vir- 
tue in  tbem,  without  fault.  Tbe  bumining-bttd  Is 
tierce,  tbe  dove  is  no  more  clean  or  conscientious 
th&n  the  feroent ;  the  nibbling  lambs  andsbrep 
may  beas  seibtb  as  tbe  greedy,  squealing  nigs,  yet 
wost  pretty  figures  or  them  a  master  like  Jesus 
can  mase!  1  never  bear  a  cock  crowing  but  1  say; 
"Tbere  is  somebody  who  Is  not  a  pessimist,  how- 
ever it  uewith  Von  Hartmann  or  Kcbopenbaner* 
wbo  uoes  not  believe  in  Nirvaua  as  anutbilatioo, 
with  tbe  loilowei?  ot  Haddn&.  No!  chanticleer  is 
a  tbelst,  and  saluteb  tne  Loid  In  >u  bis  crowing  as 
,  cteai  ly  as  liavid  uiti  Hi  bis  l*«alm».  1  am  not  sare 
I  wecoubi  aif|>ense  with  tbe  noisome  and  annoy- 
inp  insects  ruoie  thno  with  the  latter  animal 
tubes.  Observe  tbe  ai  u-y  worm  marcbiug  across 
'tbe country  and  tbe  potato  no;;  devastating  tbe 
nelur-.  See  the  countless  myriad?  of  tbe  small  in- 
sect life,  ibey  make, <ndeed.a  more formidaM) 
boat  tban  all  their  superiors  in  size,  that  roar  in 
wood?  and  deserts, or  lie  down  in  their  dens.  Wbat 
an  array  of  hostile  troops  in  the  insect  kingdom. 
But  more  of  God  Is  In  one  msn  than  all  tull  hum. 
Goetue  tells  us  tbe  stinging  files  woke  bim  in  tbe 
morning,  and  brought  tbe  rouse  io  poems  be 
iblgbt  not  else  have  been  moved  to  compose. 
Lven  tbe  troublesome  beasts  are  God's  trumpeters 
aod  niorning'bell*.  We  know  not  low  we  got  in- 
to ibis  flux  of  uuture,  only  we  cannot  ^et  out.  But 
we  have  to  boriow  from  ber  wardtobe  lot  every 
ctlesiisl  shape.  Tbe  seer  or  tbe  New  Jerusalem 
must  take  up  tbe  gems  and  merals  troru  toe  bowels 
ol  tbe  esrtb  sno  uepios  ot  tbe  sea  lococstruct 
Uiat  serapbic  cltys  walls  snd  streets  and  lay 
down  its  pavemsa's.  Wbeo  tbe  eieat  Boston 
Hetbe)  preacher,  being  aoout  to  die,  was  comfoit- 
cu  Ly  bis  It  lends  with  tne  tbougbt  thst  hu  was  go- 
ing to  be  among  tue  angeie.be  replied,  folks  are 
beilei  tban  anceis-  And  verily  tbe  stocK  anzel,— 
a  crowned  bead,  palm  beaier,  eveilastiug  ebons* 
ter,  or  riving  mes^eneer.  when  a  band  and  f  jot 
are  so  much  U  tier  tLan  a  wing  and  claw,— mubc 
snegevt  ihat  we  should  be  going  down,  ramer 
than  rising,  toeet  mtobis  Company.  Tbe  objec- 
tion to  bwedenbcrgiaoism  is  Its  tecocoeienda- 
t-on.-tnat  it  gives  ns  a  heavenly  earth  and  aa 
eartbly  heaven.  We  shall  have  unnatural,  aad 
therefore  false  conceptions,  until  we  bring  the  twe 
more  close  and  familiarly  togetber.  God.tokereal, 
must  be  in  natuie.  Hebrew,  English*  Unitarian 
Detmi  painted  lorwuishtp  an  outward  Jehovah 


aud  Lord;  an  Idol,  as  every  divinity  most  ns  w** 
IseDtbioued  snd  tceptred,  tbongb  ontbecirce 
of  tbe  eaitb  or  lo  tbe  mansions  ol  lbs  sky,  who  Is 
aught  less  iban  the  universe.  Tne  commoa  trial- 
tai  itinera  only  gives  us  s  feilcb  with  three  heads, 
instead  of  tbe  one  supreme.  We  cannot  rive  tee 
dimensions  with  any  numerical  dogma  ot  nerson- 
almes  like  a  surveyor  measuring  tbe  seaeosst. 
The  Kail  of  Bnattsburyeatd  to  Hontesquieu.'-Tea 
Krepcb  can  iaife  bariicadss,bnt  not  barriers." 
Let  ue  own  tbe evei lasting  bars  to  our  enmprabaa- 
don  of  tbe  Most  High,  be  content  w  tb  glimpses, 
snd  show  diverse  views  lo  different  reitglou. 
J  os  <  pb  Le  slalstre,  when  some  ot  his  countrymen 
propoted  to  Impon  English  insututioos,  said  tsay 
remiuded  mo  of  tbe  men  wbo  earned  a  sun  dial 
tioiu  Naples  io  Rome,  thinking  it  would  keep 
equally  good  time.  An  intelligent  ChnstUalty 
woold  not  seek  by  ecclesiastical  conquest  to  dis- 
plsce  Crieuial  lotms,  tbe  cateudau  Providence 
suits  io  tbe  iDteMen.ua!  latitude  wtwre  tbey  pre- 
vail. Nature  la  cbiet  wiinrss  in  tbe  court  of  tk* 
human  wind.  We  question  on  whose  sids  aks 
If,— tt-e  mateiiallsts',  or  tbe  worsbtppera.  Shall 
tbe  civil  bare  tbe  good  mnsic.  we  ask,  when  some 
tire  tune  is  stoleu  from  t be eburcb-ebmr, becomes 
tbe  eong  of  the  amnkaid,  and  goes  Into  tbe  list 
aud  service  of  levelry. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  this  couotry.lt 
was  to  decide  wbo  should  have  tbe  reins  of  gov- 
ernment—tbe  slave  party  or  the  free.  It  was,  we 
said,  a  flgbt  lor  tbe  flag.  If  we  could  not  bars 
ratine  construed  and  translated  to  uphold  tea 
kingooiu  of  Satan,  empire  of  evp,  realm  of 
cbar.ee;  if  we  are  not  willing  she  about*  turn 
etate>  erblei  ce  for  tbe  pure  secularitv  or  world;, 
uness  some  would  setup;  il  we  would  vindicate 
lor  tbe  eiiablt>bmeut  ana  snppoit  ot  relig  on  ber 
tb.wutu  and  ibe  harmony  of  tne  sobetes,  we  must 
employ  our  spiritual  faculties  on  lit  r.  Tue  end- 
drtngoonttor  butteiflies  with  nets.  But  God 
caoiiOl  be  caught  in  any  attwoik  of  a  umapUyai- 
cal  pbiase.  His  holiness  escapes,  and  leaves  but 
a  sbied  in  ibe  grasp  of  wbo«o  would  embrace  him. 
As  Paean  my  id  iepre?ented  roisiitug  ghosts,  be 
is  a  shadow  dissolving  In  our  grasp.  Love  and 
polity  ars  the  two  eyes  with  wblcb  we  behold 
him ;  and  tbey  must  be  in  our  nature,  as  User  wut 
1«  In  all  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  evnited  and  reflnsd. 
Tbe  God  of  uatnre  and  revelation  must  be  the 
saute,  as  only  in  nature  can  be  appear.  But  to 
make  nature  herself  his  proxy,  other  self  or  sub- 
stitutes to  have  an  idol  still;  no  matter  for  its 
siz-*,-small  as  a  Canaanite  image,  Egyptian 
'  stock  or  stone,  or  ble  as  tbe  solar  system  or  mtlky 
,  way.  so  to  put  aoy  one  man  tor  bim  Is  Idolatry. 
!  So  I  would  say  tbat  my  late  Brorber  Rmhnoii.  u 
I  saying  that  all  of  God  is  tn  Christ,  tends  to  tbat 
"  extreme.  Wbat  of  tbe  ugly  execution  of  sin?  Could 
tbere  be  a  wort*  worla  ?  Con  Id  tbere  be  e  betterT 
'  \\  h«u  1  i  eird  a  free  religionist  sav  if  he  bad  mads 
i  this  scene  ol  woe  wmcb  we  call  history  and  ex- 
'  perleuce,  be  should  not  look  with  pleasure  at  tats 
t  woik,  1  tboucbt  ol  the  question  of  Job,—  *•  Wnsrs 
:  wast  inou  when  I  lalu  the  foundation  of  tbs 
:  earth?" 

We  can  strike  at  God  only  tbroucb  our  own  na- 
tuie— a  toicmal  blow.  V\e  can  reach  with  oar 
weapon  a  soieigu  toe,  but  blm  we  cannot  keep  at 
si  iu*a  length,  lathe  duel  be  will  survive.  Ho* 
without  loss  of  good  can  we  dispense  with  evil,— 
tbat  tmpeneirabie  shadow  and  measureless  back- 
ground, or  omit  tbia  great  world-pamtlag  ef  eke 
evil  man?  Ibe  rood  man  hj  superior,  aadkasee- 
pendent.  too.  Tabs  away  Judas,  where  Is  year 
Jesus?  relate  anu  i*etsr  are  tks  costume  ef  the 
jnottuent  kail  and  tbe  nphoUtery  of  the  ereis. 
ibe  t/romati*  petiwn*-  of  tbe  play  are  spoiled  if 
yon  strike  Sbyiock,  lajro  and  Richard  oeL  God  Is 
nor  and  cannot  ne  lound  In  the  vague  aad 
tb*  veld,  but  alive  la  all  life:  aad  if 
oor  ins  be  potsoe,  be  is  the  petsoeer  aad 
aoDintsteit  tee  bene.  If  it  u  not  right, 
1  will  make  it,  says  our  neighbor,  go  ssys  God. 
Tbe  Bible  as  aetkiog  but  tbe  revelation  et  Oed  ap 
to  date.  He  Is  at  every  point  la  tbe  eatrerse. 
carry  a  single  point  ol  God's  tntnnrhmseT  asl 
you  root  blm  aloeg  the  w**l*  Ua*.  He  dsrmte 
eonstaatly  la  nature.  He  cannot  be  suss  assess 
up  Ilk*  e  witness  la  court.  He  as  our  maker,  ft* 
are  bis  children.     He  is   tbs  visitor,  sad  mast 
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aaake  tbe  tret  call.  Nature  must  be  bis  vehicle. 
Tbiee  great  words  In  the  world's  progress  hsv* 
been  spoken  since  tbe  Bible  was  writ  tea,— liberty, 
woman'a  rights  and  the  rights  ef  animals. 
Buaobisro  alone,  ol  tbe  ancient  religious,  recog- 
nized tbs  rights  of  animals.  Of  Christ  the  Uni- 
tarians affirmed  that  be  was  as  much  God  as  the 
ne* b  could  contain.  We  preach  and  profess  toad 
abstinence,  and  try  to  legislate  it  into  morality. 
and  join  bands  with  those  call  Jesus  and  tk* 
jevns-hke,  -'wine  bibbers";  while  the  seu- 
prociaimed  abstainer  from  a  particular  axtici* 
dunks  inordmatsly,  before  and  after  hnlectare* 
ol  tea  or  coffee,  smokes  and  take*  bis  revenge  for 
an  an  ihcial  virtue  limited  to  not  toueniBg  alcohol 
by  uncbariry  to  sll  who  do.  He  wbo  hold  forth  aa 
ascetic  dogma  bas  repote  of  sanctity.  He  wbo  de- 
cbres  to  assail  tbe  law  ol  lermentatlon,  snd  all 
wbo  avail  for  any  uorpoie  ol  its  results—  though 
be  be  abstemious  as  a  Neurit*—  bas  a  character 
at  O'scount  and  discredit,  aod  is  posted  aad 
blackballed  as  an  excoser  on  principle  ef  bis  ewu 
vice.  Ot  tbe  wonders  recorded  lo  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Bartoi  said  it  may  turn  out  with  tbem  se  It  has 
with  tbe  last  ot  forty  days  in  view  of  Dr.  Tanner's 
expetiment.  Revelation  was  never  made  eat  of 
abstractions.  It  is  a  figure  of  speech  te  speak  ef 
feeing  God  face  to  face.  Nature  is  bis  revelation, 
and  nature  is  bis  veil.  Qu'te  lifted  it  will  never 
be.  aod  tbi«  Is  our  ecstacy. 

God  is  in  nature,  bnt  not  all  of  htm.  All  nature 
is  in  God.  It  is  questioned  w  bet  ber  philosophy 
should  begin  with  matter  or  spirit.  Bat  ws  ars 
Ibougbt;  we  sre  spirit;  and  we  mu*t  begin  with 
ourselves.  We  could  not  get  to  the  nebula  with- 
out ourselves  as  a  tutting  point.  Dr.  Bartoi 
si»oke,  lu  conclusion,  of  tbe  need  of  solitude  an* 
i*  flection  in  order  to  sympathise  wltn  the  real 
spun  of  nature.      ___^__ 

THE  CLOSE  TODAY. 
This  forenoon  will  he  tbe  doling  seesioe  ef  the 
school.  Tbe  Bsv.  Dr.  Anorew  P.  Peanody  of  Har- 
vard College  will  deliver  tbe  regular  morula* 
lecture  at  nine  o'clock  open  ''Conscteaea  and 
Consciousness,"  and  at  eleven  will  oome  the  vale- 
dictory of  Mr.  Aleott.  Bs  will  speak  ef  the  eres- 
nerityof  tbe  school,  of  tw  rare  delights  et  loose 
wbo  have  attended,  and  of  the  pleasures  *f 
••divine  philosophy,"  closing  by  givvag  a  oordiai, 
sf mpatbetic  farewell  to  those  who  bare  beard  tor 
flee  weeks  tbe  teachings  et  *ueaoocd  poiias*- 
la*f" 
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An  Tiirpro.stiiiH;  Isecture  l>y  3l"r.  H. 
G.  O.  Blake,  of  Worcester. 

Thoreau  be  Philosopher,  Poet  and  Observer 
of  Nature, 


rEHSONAL  KEKLECTIONS. 


Mr.  H.  G .  o.  Blake,  of  Worcester,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "Tboreau."  la-t  evenlDg,  at  the  School  of 
riiilofopby.  Mr.  Blake  enjoye'l  Uio  friend-hip  of 
Tliorcno,  iuid  hence  a  special  vtrlne  attached  to  hi* 
lc»turo,  nbivh  brouybt  out  much  interest  lu  regard 
to  the  great  thinker. 

Mr.  Btekc  i-aiil;  A  writer  In  the  Xation,  rererrlng 
to  tonic  cxtrnct>  from  Tliorean's  JowohI  which  were 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthlv^sitJ  that  he  re- 
gaidetl  Iheir  prime  value  *  coj*siitiris  in  tbe  ob?cr- 
valiona  of  Natnie  which  (tbey  conrtfu'ed.  Their 
potlrj  he  piis'si  |oii^HiAiff  tft^ir  philosophy  bust. 

J  am  lucliiirt  (ft  fever c^e  lid;  order  vif  the  tliird  can 
with  any  propriety  he  separafed),  puttir-gthe  philos- 
ophy fir~t,  tbcugh  of  cour-e  I  do  not  ineau  by  phi- 
ioaojihy  *peculalion  or  metaphysics  for  it  U  well 
Itnoun  how  foreign  the^c  tiling*  were  from  Thorean. 

Tlioquot.'tTlousiuudebv  theuritic*  from  tlie  nrti- 
elcs referred  to  were,  1  think,  generally  from  the 
plilloMiphy  und poetny  i  r-rr  tnan  the  sluiplc  ob- 
servuiiousof  Natue/fuiiivi'.ing  what  they  aud  their 
readers  were  inwt  ii.t'i'  !"tL;d  in. 

Ominut  flu*  been 'kid  to  he  three-fourths  of  life; 
and  Tbo*-euu'»  tbo»«)its  :ibout  conduct,  hie  attitude 
toward  life,  aie  wb:it  Up  LimiteK  waa  evidently  urnst 
Irteretied  In,  and  what  Ismoet  interesting  at»out  biui 

io  «.tben<. 
The  prwlding  oiTcei  of  the  recent  TteptiMiiyui 
'nnreotion  at  Oilcii'jo,  bnu^elf  a  native  of  Coo- 
ord,  n"  well  a-  Tliureuu,  said.  •ubsUntiallv, 
a  bis  opening  >:>p«ech:  "  ItebMlion  subdu*d. 
hives  freed,  great  public  ways  construciod, 
hoiueslesd  laws,  natural ixrttloo  treaties  public 
ftredit  re-o*tohlMted.  debt  tlimlnl*bed,  boduJ 
r-urrt-ncv  r-^tored.    Hie    ting   rewptcted,— for  the«e 

{hingf,  indeed,  bnt  not  for  them  alone,  or  chiefly, the 
lep'jhlicuo  party  live  The  republic  live*,  the  Re- 
publiain  paxtj  live*  that  every  man  within  onr  bor^ 
^ers  mav  live,  in  a  happy  borne,  mi»y  ea-t  and  have 
C/iunteil'btP  etjsal  vote,  may  -end  bhi  child  at  the 
public  charge  to  a  free  school." 

TllOlitAt     WTXT  BIT  A   KTF.P   rxVTHrK, 

douotlng  tbe  borne,  tbe  vote,  the  avbool  aa  of  no 
yaloe  except  m  they  helped  the  inillvldml  to  livo  a 
-firthv  life;  aod  it  «ra*  io  this,  the  eod  ef  ail  good 
J«-iitutioo»,  and  thetnwjree  trom  which  flurir  good- 
nr»s  flows,  that  be  eariv  ternwl  v.  lib  iluipllcisy  and 
ulr*ttue«a. 

Ittttad  ol  giving  hhrwlf  to  some  profe^*fon  or 
bmdatj*.  whereby  he  migbk  enm  tlioaaanpcrtUrinwi 
which  men  Lave  agreed  to  cull  a  living,  lnMoa-l  of 
th up  earning  a  position  k*  society,  aod  so  acting 
upon  *♦;  iofleail  of  trvlng  to  *ee  liow  the  lown.tho 
biate,  the  corotry  might  be  beitvr  poverned,  aonluu 
futnre  generations  uiigbt  ro»*e  nearer  to  the  bkml 
life,  be  proposed  to  lead  ib»-*  life  ut  once  bim*elf  .as 
far  nr  po>lt>te.  1  know  what  i-  >aid  us  to  the  iarl-e- 
uew  of  rvh  a  oonrse.— tliat  the  m.i>  true  wsy  u>  te 
axtanie  the  eossplex  burdens  of  secletv,  and  lead  an 
Ideal  life  I*  the  midnt  of  theui. 

reople  are  Ftady  enongh  lo  rmrvoetbU  conr*e,an<J> 
we  see*  everywhere  wl:li  what  rm>Jii  to  the  indtvid- 
nal.  vTsknow  bv  cxperleorc  and-  olwrvatiou  how 
^tiumonly  lbs  tswnUiD*  of  life  sro  choked  by  a  de- 
motion to'loftrwinrnlahlte* 

Ism  glad,  mid  Hr.  BUke,  that  T««rein  felt  called 
■poa  totnrn  salde  from  the  common  swth,  and  dtv 


gulp; 
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vote  himself  io*:uly,  nut  to  tnalitniW*,  bat  to  the 
end  which  tb*s*  have  In  view;  to  «tino**  ltvinr.to 
thought,  intereosive  with  Nature,  and-  the  highest 
buumo  Kocletr.TvhMber  in  persons  or  boofts. 

The  fntlt*  of  ibis  course  we  find  in.  his  writings, 
and  I  ihlnk  thev  amply  justify  it.  I  shall  not  dare  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  thein  for  any  help  he  might 
Wave  glv«:n  una  an  active  and  useful-  member  of 
i ociely  In  tbe  common  sense.  Those  wrlttoc,  aboenoV 
Inr  Id  what  Is  of  deepest  concern  to  tu  art,  uttered 
wttb  a  strength  at  cwvlctlon  to  which  his 'whole  life 
b*r e  w ltne*f ,  make  it  ninlo  that 

TBOIEAT    OHO*B  THE  BISHT  FATS 

.tor  himself  asfew  m*»  do,— that   in  no  other  way 

C>tM  be  hare  served,  bosnanity  so  well. 
In  a  ravage  of  hie-  Journal  be  Justine*  whan  many 
ouM  nnd  lanlt  with  **■  his  incompleteness,  or  one- 
ddentM.  "1/  I  do  Dot-keep  step  with  my  companion* 
■  \p  hecanee  I  bear  a  drn>r*ut  drunaner.  Lai  n  man 
*tep  <S*  the  music  which  be  hears,  however  measured, 
ana  however  far  away.  la  t  important  that  I : 
ahonU  be  matnted  as  soon  as  an  apple-tree, 
•ye,  as  soon  as  an  eaa?  May  not  my  life 
In  Nntare,  Id  proportion  as  It  la  aaparnararal, 
pe  onl?  tbe  spring  and  Inrantlle  portion  of  my  spir- 
it's lite?  Shall  I  turn  my  Spring  to  Summer/  May 
|  not-  Hcriflce  a  hasty  and>  petty  completeness  Varre. 
to  entrreoeh*  there?  If  my- carvels  large,  why  bend 
It  to  a  smaller  circle?  The  society  I  was  made  for  Is 
not  here.  Hin'l  1  then  sabstttute  for  top  anticipa- 
tion of  taat.  till*  poor  reality?  1  would  rather  have 
tbe  aouUca  expectation  ot'.Miat  than  this  reality,  -  If 
JUe  Is  a  waiting,  ao  be  it.  ■  Iiwill  ..ot  be  ■hlpwrecued 
on  a  Talnrealltv." 

t  Though  Thorean  took  no  eaiive  part  In  society,  be 
wa»  Ur  f  worn  being  a  mteanaltrope,  ono  of  those  who 
rail  at  uiesj  and  find  little  penee  In  solitude;  who,  to 
adopt  Hi  ■ngnafra,  somewhat  altered,  are  unfit  c* 
betbecompgtDions  of  tbemfelree  beoaaM  they  have 
pot  the  el  Huent  of  companionship  with  others,  ana" 
E"/£?J  ™  breathe  discontent  and  discouragement, 

HIS  V/KA3CEX4BOUM, 

pd  Ui  ready,  to  ebnreaa  them,  though  try  principle* 
«»uealu  lather  from  his  ftranfth  than  from  hh> 
teaknaw,  and  hi*  worrtsere  ball  of  health  and  cour- 
se, 
it  was  from  an  Insatiable,  persistent  tkirtt  tor  true 
-  that  he  avoided  the  /rise. 
J»  matter,  nid  Mr.  JUlake,  let  ma  quote  hi* 
'.'""w.-Aiior  tne  dispute  aboat  solitnde  and 
i;**-*.  ■*»*  comparison  ia  impertinen*.  It  is  an 
Ul  K  t  ,  1  onaplaJo  at  the  ohm  of  a  moantaln, 
XiK  2Sm °r  c»UiWng  steadii*.  to  It*  ton.  Of  coarse, 
7  t  Viii  ^JrSS*  °*  M  lhe  seaetv  you  can  gat  to  go 
f-  '  J1  »■    « ill  yon  go  to  gjorv  with  me?  Is  tbe  bar- 

■we  MKfatv  so  much  that  I  swallowed  It  all  at  a\ 
;  that  1«,  alt  that  came  in  my  way.  It  Is  not  that) 
we  love  tube  alone,  but  that  we  lore  to  $oar;  and] 
when  ae  do  froar>  tbe  company  grow*  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  there  Is  noDe  at  all.  It  la  either  tbe 
•TilDone'  on  the  plain,  a  Se*»*ton  on  the  Mount,  or  a 
very  private  ecstasy  still  higher  up.  We  are  not  the 
lew  to  aim  at  the  suniuiil£(  though  the  mnltlturle 
does  not  asvend  them.  Useail  the  society  that  will 
abet  you." 

Here,. a*  everywhere  In  Thorean's  writings,  we  see 
the  end  for  which  he  livedo  Again  he  says:  "He 
alone  ia  the  tauly.enterprisUigor  practical  man  .who 
succeeds  In  Maintaining  bteeoul  here.  Have  we  not 
our  everlavtlDg  life  to  get?    And  Is  not  that 

XflE  ONLY  XXCUSE 

at  ?a»t  for  eatlng^drlnking,  sleeping,  or  oven  carry, 
lug  an  umbrella  when  It  rains? 

A  man  might  might  a*  we'J.  oV  vote  himself  to  rais- 
ing pork  as  U  fattening  the  bodies,  or  temporal  pan  ' 
merely,  of  the  whole  hoip&n,  family.  If  we  made 
the  troe  distinction,  we  should  almost  all  of  us  be 
seen  to  be  In  tba  almshouse  lor  souls." 

Again,  '•Sappose  a  man  vcretosell  the  hue,  the 
leaft  amount  ot  coloring- mailer  in  the  enperficoof 
his  thought  for  a  farm.— were  to  exchange  an  abso- 
lute and  Infinite  valua  for  a  relative  and  finite  one, — 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  bis  own  soul!" 
Wbat  TliOt'oon  aimed  at  and  bow  succeufnllv,  is  Um 
plied  again  when  he  says,  while  living  at  Waldeo: 
"1  have  never  felt  lonesome,  or  In  tbe  least  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  solitude  not  once,  and  that  was  a  few 
weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods,  when,  for  an 'hour 
1  doubted  if  tbe  near  neighborhood  of  man  was  not 
essential  to  a  eerene  and  healthy  life. 

To  be  alone  was  something  unpleasant.  But  I;  was 
at  tbe  same  time  cont»<*looi  of  a  alight  msaottv  in  my 
mood,  and  seemed  to  foresee  my  recovery. "  Tho- 
reau  then  adds  that  in  the  midst  of  a  gentle  raln.and 
amid  tbe  ".weet  and  beneficent  society  of  Nature 
.  .  tbe  fancied  advantage*  of  human  neighborhood. 
were  made  insignificant,  and  I  have 

KEVEB  THOUGHT  OF  THEM  SINCE.** 

Thoreau'a  society  wa*  in  Nature.  He  could  only 
find  society  In  other  persons  so  far  as  ln.Lhein.waa 
found  tbe  tame  light. 

Into  the  "fire"  of  his  "Ideal"  (to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  not  originally  spoiled  to. him.)  **fce 
threw  everything:  the  incumbrance*  of  sacletv  and 
pleasure,  the  frivolous  amusement*,  the  s'liall'talk 
and  Idling,  tbe  clique  feelings  nnd  oosyttraint*»  toe  | 
conveniences  that  nuke  our  life  a  curse,  the  orna- 
ments that  dress  us  in  a  weight  to  crush  tu  to  the  I 
dart." 

It  was.  said  Mr.  Blake,  a  perception,  of  thla  pro-  ! 
found,  all-pervading  faith,  in  Thoreaa>  which  made  ! 
his  Tore  supremely  Interesting  to  me.  so  that  I 
count  It  an  Inestimable  privilege  to  have  known 
him. 

Mr.  Blake  then  read  many  arrracta  from  the  seyines 
and  writings  ot  Thorenu.  The  lwlorej  had  copied  them 
from  Thoreao'a  original  Journal..  A  few  of  these 
sayings  are  given  below : 

"The  world  will  never  find  oat  why  you  don't  like 
to  have  your  bed  tacked  np  for  you«— way  yoa  will 
be  so  pervene." 

"I  enjoy  more  drinking  water  at  a  clear  sprint  than 
oat  of  a  goblet  at  a  geotieman's  table.  I  tike  beat  the 
bread  which  I  have  baked,  the  garment  which  I  have 
made,  the  shelter  which  I  have  constructed,  the  fuel 
which  I  have  gathered." 

"It  1*  alwaya  a  recommendation  to  me  to  know 
that  a  man  hat  ever  been  poor,  has  been  regular! ▼ 
born  into  this  world,  knows  the  language.*'  "I 
require  to  be  assured  of  certain  nhUosophan,  that 
they  have 

OKCE  »EJLN  BAmaVWOOTEX>, 
have  eaten  a  eruat  bacauae  tber  bad  nothing  better." 

"Poetry  impti**  the  whole  truth;  philosophy 
txprt$*r$  a  narticle  of  it."  "Woold  Toaseeyow 
mlodr  Look  at  the  sky.  Would  yoa  hnow  your 
own  moodsr  Be  weatber-wlsa.  Ha  whom  the 
weather  disappoints,  disappoint*  himself..'' 

"Naiore  never  Indulges  In  erelamarlons,  aevar 
saysahloralast  Bhe  Is  not  of  French  deaoeaL.  Sh* 
Is  a  plain  writer,  use*  few  geature*,  doe*  not  add  to 
bar  verbs,  usat  few  adverb*,  naea  no  erplaUv**." 

"I  rotoect  that  the  en  lid  alack*  lu  irat  flower  wHh 
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on  Insight  into  its  beauty  and  signJaoance  wnteh  the 
subsequent  botanist  never  rotate*.** 

TBE  OOCTBBSATXOK 

following  tbe  lecture  brought  out  many  very  Inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  Thorean.  Mr.  Alcott  gave 
In  his  happiest  mood  many  recollections  of  his  old 
friend;  likewise,  Mr.  Sanborn.  Remark*  were  also 
made  by  Mr.  Gnerrier  and  other*. 
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t'tcttnft  ftjeene*. 


coci;E*E02ti>E>'ci;  of  iat  costok  JtrfUaut&L. 


Tbe  Wayside  Chapel  muat  hare  felt  lite  a  poor 
orphan  oa  Friday  evening,  -ince  on  that  occaelo*  It 
was  abaBdoneu  for  the  Town  nail,  *o  that  the  gnat 
number  of  people  assembled  to  boar  Mr.  Emeraon  lec- 
tnre  misht  be  accommodated.  It  wa*  the  wUh  ad  the 
umlly  that  so  report  should  he  mad*  of  thla  lecture, 
fort  bM  reason  your  cor  respondeat  was  deprived  of 
the  high  privilege  of  giving  The  Journal  readers  a 
sketch  oi  tbit  crownlne;  effort  of  the  greatest  of  all 
tbe  Coecord  thinkers  and  lecturers.  The  Towa  Ball 
was  racked  with  the  loving  friend*  and  admirer*  of 
Air.  Emeraon,  and  Itwai  pi-siant  to  u*  old  fallow* 
whorirtt  beard  Mm  tblrty-tve  or  forty  jear*  ago,  to 
trace  the  old  manrer  and  lnfleettoai  of  voice,  aad  to 
htar  again  those  teise  jontemceooofollof  tam^amiw- 
sark  marrow  "  of  tlie  olden  time.  The  mat  smilmi  of 
tbe  school  was  held  on  Sarudav  mornlig,  whoa  Prof. 
A.  t*.  reabody  of  Cvabrldgv  gave  a  lactate  fell  of 
spiritual  (or  ethical>  thought,  on  the  nkdoot  of  Om> 
KioDineH  aad  Peraonabiy,  or  the  dtfeieneo  hetereoa 
the  *'  me  "  and  the  "  not  me."  Is  brief  he  aald:  Bah*- 
conarionsnem  la  as  attrihate  of  man,  or  the  bass  a  a 
Until  man  cam*  loto  tbe  unlver**,  Daero  waa  m»  hotaa 
who  had  self  -consciousness.  What  1*  ihtstelfr  The 
Identity  doe*  not  reside  in  the  percentlve  ergaa*. 

Tbe  speaker  Illustrated  thla  thought  by  rehttuac  km 
recollection  of  till  Impressions  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
In  Kentnckv— impressions  remaining  a*  vtrtd  vrkth 
him  to-day  a*  when  aeen  thirty  year*  age.  Oa  what 
was  this  impression  made?  Sold  he:  If  1  ahoeld 
U«  di'fcected,  where  would  It  be  found  T  My  body  ha* 
been  man*  over  many  rune*.  My  aelf-feeod  meat  he  a 
different  part  of  my  body.  I  cannot  call  my  faody 
me;  it  u  Die*.  How  do  I  know  that  vlam  I*  *  hedaly 
organism  ?  How  do  I  know  that  the  eye  ever  aee*  T 
May  cot  tbe  eve  and  ear  be  merely  loophole*  Ifaieejflh 
which  myself  looks  out  f  •^If-conectonanaai  1*  not  of 
the  body;  It  own*  and  use*  the  body  wttbeed  leahae 
its  own  identity.  Tbl*  is  tbe  coachuue:  thai  aatt- 
faood  Is  spbritnal  ana  not  material.  The  bo  meet  eer- 
son  Is  the  medlom  ot  the  breath  of  Oodw  HI*  whet* 
body  la  a  metedy  Irom  God,  fall  of  his  love  mad 
pTaise.  What  la  individual  la  eat  pernunaaot.  bed 
what  b  personal.  The  peraonal  aaaeo  helrmea  to  the 
UBdyiac. 

Tie  lecbrrer  then  spoke  of  tbe  nndyrax aaTaeofeh  ef 
tbe  nnsran  aool,  and  aald  the  quoroon  la  efaem  ashed: 
Are  the  bnman  efiecrtoo*  eteraeit  Wfsy  »ao«Ud 
they  be  if  tbe  affection  haw  beee  sordat,  eetfleh  mad 
Indivldunl;  If  Gud  ha*  had  bo  part  to  tt;  If  tbere  he* 
been  no  dtvlne  element  in  II?  Goutee  the  fieaH, 
mere  of  a  brute  ever*  thee  tbe  ami  ef  the  nests, 
mourned  moat  Utterly  at  the  deathbed  of  am  wile, 
whose  lore  he  had  abamefelly  and  shtmrlmaiy  akeaad, 
but  whose  service*  bad  bees  len^Jaanks  to  him;  mad  (* 
bis  nareeyams  of  grief  there  w%»  not  am  attrrasjaa  thai 
Indicated  aympatke  or  pity,  bet  only  ea  tnilgean* 
sense  of  eerac  nal  lee*  aad  grKvaaae.  I*  there  any- 
thing In  neb  love  that  ought  to  live.  Mart  should  ttvet 
Rut  if  love  ha*  been  anselfeh,  tf  tt  mm  miieetm  to 
God,  thence  refluent  earthward,  tf  ttbea  loved kbv 
dred  and  friend*,  what  ream  la  there  why  tt 
ahoold  die;  why  tt  ahoeld  mrt  ■ear 
on  tfc rough  years  of  aenaratraa,  te  he  inmsasaaielad 
when  theae  who  lived  toaethar  here  ahaJl  be  eeHed  m 
tbe  seme  anartmetoi  ef  the  naarmmH  heoHfea 
burbt  in  conchtsloo,  our  phOoeeehy  eeacew  with  emr 
faitb  to  pcsralallne  a  penonal  UnmonalHy:  i.  «„  tie* 
IndestruetftrlHty  «{  whatever  to  man  hi  God-bte*nh«d( 
ana  tbm  hronght  Into  harmony  with  all  else  that  is 
God-breathed.  Consnouruesi  can  discriminate  with- 
out error  between  whatever  u  roerelv  Individual  and 
what  la  truly  penonal.  The  peraonal  alone  beiODfts 
to  tbe  God-born,  to  the  soul;  all  else  mar 
perUhl  That,  if  tt  be,  will  be  forever.  Can  it 
fall  to  be,  to  any  man,  or  can  it  die  ont 
before  tbe  man  seems  to  die?  We  know  not, 
but  ibo  man  nosElblr  mlaht  blend  the  voice  of  philof- 
oplrv  with  that  of  trie  Divine  teacher  to  his  most  sul- 
emii  utterance:  "  What  is  a  man  profited  If  he  ah  II 
gain  tbe  whole  world  and  lose  lilt  own  cool '."' 

11IE  AFTER  TALK 

w»*  anbctanllallr  ae  lollows  :  Mr.  Alcott— This  div 
ilnctton  1  value  e*ctcdioplv«-beiwe*.n  personality 
and  iudi?tduatitj.  The  habit  Is  not  unusual  to  con- 
found the  two  words.  When  vre  bear  It  aaid  that  our 
Individuality  diea  and  our  personality  lives  forever, 
we  aie  confounded  with  tbe  terms.  After  we  pasa 
loto  the  new  eiittence,  we  aball  koow  our  friends  as 
we  know  ibern  here.  If  we  have  uot  loved  onr 
friends  divinely  and  purely,  we  aball  not  see  tbemV 
becaoBe  we  never  knew  them.  We  shall  see  them, 
as  ae  taw  them  here  and  lore  them  a*  we  lore  ibcrn 
here.  1  *ee  tbe  beautv  and  rrace  of  my  friend.  Do 
I  lore  that  beauty,  or  do  I  love  that  which  is  dlnne 
in  my  friend?  The  motlior  bolda  her  child  In  her 
ftroje.  Does  the  love  it  in  anyhiarb'or  pare  sense? 
If  ft  goes  from  her.  can  she  meet  It  airain  ?  Ha*  she 
ever  met  H  t  Divine  lave  Is  immortal,  human  love 
(or  the  love  of  tbe  fatiman)cankoi  be  immortal,  Thu 
body  is  changing  constantly;  it  is  not  mine,  except 
tor  a  moment.  Toe  soul  ia  *  hat  makes  It  mine,  or  me. 

Dr.  Jones  said  that  the  affirmations  made  bv  r*rof. 
Peabody  were  accepted ;  tb*r  had  cone  Into  the  beart. 
We  bhve  been  sitting  here  five  weeks  talking,  we  have 
come  tboutands  of  miles  to  hear, and  to-day  a  man  has 
given  ua  In  an  hour  tbe  substance  of  all  that  we  bare 
tbnnght  or  come  to  hear.  There  1*  one  question  oat* 
side  ot  all  that  has  beiai  said,  H  [a  life  worth  living?" 
This  question  baa  been  rolved  to-day  (here  tbe  speak- 
er's voice  trembled,  and  bis  thought*  roes  te  the 
nlflbla  tney  have  so  often  reached).  The  *oal  1*  ini* 
mortal.  This  penonal  nature  of  oun  tsswimmloe 
here  for  the  lime  balug  to  the  riv*r  of  *eo*e.  This  I* 
the  thought  of  this  age.  We  man  east  loose  from  the 
old  creed,  this  physical  plulotophy,  and  this  echoo)  ta 
the  toll  to  whlchtb*  s«d  fown  to-day  will  tike  root. 
This  eiplstna  our  munion  brre,  and  what  tLea*  haman 
•  uls  have  come  tbousand*  ef  mile*  to  hear. 

Mr.  IUake— The  Individual  b  the  type,  but  bow  can 
the  lcdlvUlcel  be  separated  from  the  personal f  I  be- 
I'evo  In  Immortality,  but  I  cannot  tee  and  believe  In 


the  separation  of  these  types  through  an  eternity. 

Prol.  Peabody— 1  acknowledge  tbl*  difficulty,  bat 
lhe  very  fact  that  the  AlmUbtyh-s  permitted  a  dlf- 
!  ferer.ee  of  organ  pipe*  show*  that  tbey  will  but  on.  The 
eiistenco  of  each  font  will  la-t  on.  Tbie  Idea  annlbl- 
laesail  that  make?  the  death  change  a  catastrophe 
If  we  have  lived  a  tm«  soul  life  here  the  cbauge  will 
be  comparatively  silent. 

Mr.  Emery  tnoocht  Mr.  nuke's  question*  »re  of 
tbe  mo*t  profound  in  philosophy;  he  also  added  other 
•uceesllve  words. 

Dt.  Jones— That  problem  Is  of  great  significance,  It 
bas  Leenby  no  means  *  holly  answered  here.  If  Mr. 
Blake  will  be  ready  to  help  as  next  year  we  can  come 
1o  some  eolation  oi  the  question. 

Here  a  gentleman  presented  a  basket  of  flowers  sod 
a  letter  mclostne  a  city-dollar  check  to  Mr.  Alcott, 
with  a  neat  and  complimentary  speech,  expressing 
the  affection  and  uteem  of  the  school  iot  tbe  lesson* 
ot  wisdom  thev  had  Tocen  permitted  to  hear  from  their 
reverend  Dean's  lip*.  AfUrafew  niomeaf*  of  pro- 
lound  silence  Mr.  aJcott  leohed :  Yoa  have  been  In- 
structed by  other*  rathet  than  ■  by  myself. 
Let  me  than*  you  for  the  Interest 
von  have  shown  (in  answer  to  something 
In  the  letbrr).  I  do  anticipate  a  great  many  more 
years  yet,  if  I  behave  myseU.  I  think  the  receipt  for 
youth  Is,  to  keep  all  the  Commandments  faithfully 
and  truly  and  aitruyt.  Though  tbere  have  been  kind 
ancestors  who  preceded  me,  1  believe  that  It  is  my 
mother  that  you  see  beiore  you.  A  klod  mother,  that 
thought  her  boy  would  soma  day  amount  to  some- 
thing; and  he  bopo*  so,  lor  he  had  not  ripened  yet.  If 
twenty-five  year*  more  are  given  to  thla  youth  what 
may  he  not  see?  Htn  on  this  planet  I  cannot  acoounl 
for  Ibis  scene  to-day.  It  makes  the  poet's  words  true; 
-  •*  how  cbsnnbts.  U  divine  philosophy. 

Not  hareh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fool*  suppose. 
But  nautical  a*  is  Apollo's  lute." 

Is  philosophy  a  visionary  thing?  Do  you  not  feel  that 
phllosopbv  is  au  Interpret*  r  of  reliaion,  carried  out  in 
oui  lives?*  These  meeting*  have  been  a  revival  of 
religion  to  hundreds  of  soul*  who  nave  come  here 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific  Many  have  made 
Faciiflces  to  com*.  We  have  learned  much.  Our  In- 
tellect* have  been  quickened.  Pbllosophv  teaches  tbe 
highest,  It  teaches  the  soul  not  to  be  Impatient.  The 
Sammer  School  will  be  a  permanency.  I  invite  you  all 
m  the  year  1900  to  meet  me  here  on  this  spot  and  1 
will  do  my  beat  if  you  ask  me  to  gtve  some  memo- 
rial of  a  life  which  has  been  sweet  to  me.  though  I 
have  also  tasted  the  bitter,  that  made  it  sweet!  1 
thank  tbe  school  for  Its  kindness,  it*  good  temper. 
There  has  never  been  eveu  a  phUotopbic  quarrel,  and 
Impatience,  that  first  sin  in  tbe  decalogue,  has  never 
been  manifested.  Von  nave  behaved  yourselves,  and 
helped  os,  the  Faculty,  to  behave  ourselves.  I  thank 
*<©o,  and  shall  hope  to  meet  you  attain.  Ueanwulle, 
I  aball  wait  with  Impatience  for  another  rear!  Mr. 
nanborn  announced  the  school  waa  firmly  established 
and  woold  be  continued  another  y«ar.  Some  chaogea 
woula  be  irade  to  be  anncunceo  neiaafter. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  thanked  the  people  of  Cracord  for' 
their  attendance,  their  hospitality,  and  for  the  use 
of  their  btantlfnl  river,  and  tbe  school  adjourned, 
carrying  with  It  manv  deep  leaeons  blended  with 
memorial 

— **  from  river  and  aky : 

He  sang  to  the  ear,  they  wag  to  the  aky.** 

CONCORD  NOTES. 

The  hospitable  doors  or  Concord  have  bees  opened 
iretly  for  the  Intellectual  entertainment  of  the  u  phi- 
loeopher*."  as  tbey  woo  attend  the  school  are 
called.  To  tbe  question,  «*  Are  yon  a  philosopher?" 
yes  is  answered  without  tbe  least  reflection  even  if  the 
person  questioned  ha*  attended  only  one  session  of 
tbe  school,  and  that,  too,  whether  be  or  she  coots 
the  difference  between  the  "  me  "  and  the  "  not  me*' 
or  not. 

(a  th#  Intervala  of  the  aoboot  •esslons  msmorlaU 
have  been  held,  and  conversation*  and  lecture*  *e  a 
(treat  rarfrty  of  mbiects  have  been  grven.  Tbe  story 
of  Brook  Farm  has  been  retold  bf  Sir,  Bradford,  aad 
oew  anecdotes  ot  Hawthorne  related  by  Mis*  Pea- 
body,  air.  Mill*  of  Svraooae  baa  spoken  on  Fenian 
poetry,  aad  Dr.  Jone*  bas  given  his  ideas  nnon  Spirit- 
ualism that  were  to  have  been  included  to  hi*  lecture 
coarse. 

Heveral  ladle*  have  added  their  tboagbt,  amour 
them,  notabiv.  Mis*  Sophia  Town«ead  gave  a  vivid 
*Bd  poetical  history  of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  *n- 
c*«t  theatre, 

DUtogtutbed  vUltnn  have  com*  lromloag  dt* 
taDceato  see  una  near  ior  uiraiautym.  memoen»oi 
Congress,  business  meu,  minuter*,  and  so  forth, 
and  many  school  teacher*  have  come,  and 
hard- working  women  have  left  tbe  care*  of 
home  for  a  few  days,  to  visit  tbe  Con- 
cord school  end  see  to  a  morning  dew-drop  *om*- 
tbiec  betides  the  reflection  of  the  kitchen  stove  or  a 
1-elated  bteakiart.  If  tbe  "  knowers  "  have  received 
a  good  impression  of  the  town,  they  have  also,  no 
doubt,  left  a  good  Impression  there.  Some  one  his 
said  that  it  Is  a  great  thing  to  bare  evco  one's  washer- 
woman speak  well  ot  him.  I  can  repeat  the  opinion  of 
the  "  barge  "  driver  as  to  tbe  honesty  of  toe  philoso- 
pher*. Tbe  barge  Id  Concord  Unspecles  of  tbe  omnibus 
genua,  which  makes  daily,  to  and  fro,  two  Journeys  to 
the  Wayplde  Chapel.  lUdilver  has  no-**  punch  with 
rare''  airanttement,aod  be  stands  on  tbestepa  at  the 
eno.  of  bis  vehicle,  and  doe*  not  even  ask  for  fab  fares, 
but  walta  politely  until  tbere  Is  a  pan**  to  the  con- 
versation of  tbe  philosophers,  and  they  are  remioded 
of  themselves  to  produce  their  tickets  or  dune*.  Frc~ 
nuently  on  paying  one  rtld:  "I  did  not  give  yon  a 
ticket  yesterday  (or  last  week);  I  left  my  purse  at 
home.*'  This  was  always  accepted  ss  "coin  of  the 
realm."  On  tbe  very  last  Journey  your  correspondent 
made  In  said  barge  the  driver  aforeeaid  said:  "  There 
is  ooe  thing  I  will  say— I  have  ntver  lost  a  cent  in  all 
these  two  years  from  any  of  tbe  philosophers.  It  they 
did  not  pay  me  at  the  time,  they  always  paid  me  after- 
ward." He  did  not  even  exprt^eyfroriae  that  hon- 
e*ty  and  philosophy  could  walk  Hand  in  hand  (or  ride) 
together.  Let  ua  hone  that  be  will  never  Imbibe 
Goldsmith's  opinion  that  "  this  same  philosophy  u  a 
(rood  bone  In  the  stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on  a 
Jouroey." 

Tbe  Concord  School  mav  be  raid  to  be  an  e*tab- 
H-lH'd  thing,  planted  deep,  with  root*  far*pre«dlog  lo 
ail  tbe  community  of  Ideas.  Its  seed  was  sown  forty 
yea>»  sgo,  In  what  ws*  called  tbe  Tranaeendental 
movement.  That  could  not  become  a  permanent 
power,  because  It  aavoied  In  New  Enxlsod  too  mnch 
of  Pantheism,  snd  there  was  no  exeentlve  force 
among  ll*  members.  Tbo  Concord  Scbeol  finds  in 
Mr.  Sanborn  its  executive  spirit,  without  which  It 
coald  no  mote  have  come  Into  existence  at  this  time 
than  It*  first  seed  could  have  been  planted  forty-  year* 
•go  without  Mr.  fc'jnersott'a  and  Mr,  Alcott'*  Idea*  ana 
concephv*  thought.  R. 
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Bom.  Adrn.ee,  Thftaglrt. 
People  toiui'timns  imneine  tlity  know 
evcr.vtliiiptf.  Prokibly,  however,  tliere  is 
only  one  ncs<  m hly  of  persons  iu  this  eono- 
Irv,  or  in  llio  world,  for  tliat  mailer,  Uiat 
really  does  koow  everything.  To  speak  in 
their  own  style.it  is  that  congeries  of  indi- 
vidnnlil.ies  known  as  the  Coacord  School 
of  Philosophy.  A  plain  man  approaching 
them  unexpected  might  fancy  be  liad  got 
among  a  precious  pack  of  lunatics,  but  be 
would  bo  awfully  mistaken.  The  minute 
he  would  be  able  to  cut  loose  his  syn- 
theses of  thought  from  the  adumbrations 
of  their  historical  wrappage,  and  rise  dia- 
lectirally  to  tbe  sense-perception  that  bis 
own  rationality  rested  npon  infinite  me- 
diation, that  blessed  moment  he  would  aee 
that  hero  were  the  brains  of  tbe  world  sim- 
mered down  into  a  compound  tincture. 
8ince  the  world  began  there  never  wss  any 
people  like  tbcm  got  together. 

The  first  revolution  these  mighty  intel- 
lects will  bring  about  will  undoubtedly  be 
in  literary  style.  From  this  time  on  tbe 
only  proper  thing  will  be  that  style  which 
requires  a  half  yard  of  minion  type  to  aay 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  living  things  to 
eat  one  another  up.  If  you  want  to  tell 
your  six-year-old  boy  that  he  should  make 
the  pothooks  in  his  copy  all  the  same  size, 
you  will  be  criminally  IncUitig  in  your  duty 
unless  you  explain  to  him  that — 

"Ruculiirity  ia  tbn  aansuoua  presentation  of 
identity  in  difference,  repetition  of  the  Relf- 
samoiii  arhvtliniic  fonn,  s  typo  or  adumbra- 
tion of  the  self- rellec! ion  or  recognition  which 
characterizes  spirit.  Symmetry,  however,  is 
an  appearance  of  identity  peering  through  s 
deeper  dift'eronce." 

The  more  one  rends  of  these  tremendous 
sayings  the  more  he  is  impressed  that  the 
true  literury  vein  was  never  struck  till  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  bit  it. 
The  only  matter  worth  anything  iu  lit- 
erature 16  that  which  you  can't  understand. 
At  least  you  must  dig  and  dig  like  a  Hi- 
bernian hunting  a  burst  water-pipe,  and 
brenk  your  head  against  a  wall  of  words, 
nnd  stamp  and  tear  your  hair  like  a  sinner 
at  a  revival  meeting,  before  yon  will  be 
properly  prepared  to  grasp  the  sublime 
truth  that  man  is  a  being  born  without 
claws. 

It  is  true  that  plain  English  was  good 
enough  for  Shahki-kahe,  and  he  has  been 
thought  to  know  something  about  writing 
and  composition,  but  they  hadn't  any 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  in  Swak- 
si'kahk's  time.  That  deluded  mortal,  who 
has  heretofore  thought  there  was  any 
grace  in  pure,  short,  simple  words,  or  any 
merit  iu  making  his  meaning  plain,  is  all 
at  sea.  He  must  reconstruct  liimseif  on 
the  basis  of  the  constitutional  amendments 
of  the  Massachusetts  philosophers. 

Uuv-«i*  ii16  heavy  guns  of  this  fuhjimc 
assembly  coinpln|nR  of  how  cold  and  bad 
.  it  makes  him  feel  when  Bouie  unsympa- 
I  thetic  writer  judges  the  work  of  a  great 
master  according  to  his  own  ignorant, 
petty  standard,  "never "intimating  to  us 
the  thought  of  a  grand  whole."  To  guard 
against  thus  hurting  this  great  mnu's  feel- 
ings, we  deem  it  best  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Cojimkhcial  a  few  extracts 
of  this  sublime  wisdom  ivrbatim.  From 
these  they  will  be  sble  to  see  the  whole 
tremendous  thing  in  its  congeries  of  total- 
ities, each  separate  chunk  of  deepness  re- 
flecting the  course  of  the  "dialectic  move- 
ment which,  traced  out  to  its  ultimate 
result,  leads  to  the  self- moved  or  the  self- 
existent,  whose  energy  is  the  activity  of 
self-comprehension— a  thought  which  ono 
may  recognize  at  once  to  be  the  thought 
of  absolute  reason."  This  is  the  first 
principle  of  theology. 

To  picture  to  his  sense  perception  the 
totalities  of  the  thrilling  scene,  the  reader 
must  imagine  a  scrawny  philosopher  read- 
ing these  sublime  utterances  in  a  droning 
monotone,  like  the  buzzing  of  a  bumble- 
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bee  in  a  hollyhock  of  *  hot  any.     To  give  positively  marked   out  ethical   cuato— 

the  full  drnnintic  effect,  the  apostle  of  tfie  Don't  yoa  dare  to  harbor  aneb  a  thoughtl 
new  era  should  lmvc  long  hnir  and  wear  a       Tula   is  aaid  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 

big-flowered  double-gown  of  bed  curtain  construct  an  American  School  of  Philoec- 

sttiff,  splotched  with  ink  down   the  front,  pby.    Will  there  be  anv  more  of 'emt 

TIiiih,  and  thus  only,  will  the  reader  whose  ■ 


ethical  and  a-stbetical  parte  have  been 
neglected,  be  in  a  position  "to  understand 
the  burning  truth  that  the  Hindoos  make 
nature  and  the  Unite  a  maya,  while  Chris- 
tianity makes  them  the  mystical  mediation 
of  spirit 

An  old  number  of  the  Springfield  Iirpah- 
liain  lies  before  us.  Doubtless  the  band 
of  Providence  rescued  it  from  the  wast* 
paper-bag  for  this  very  purpose.  It  con- 
tains fire  solid  columns  of  a  lecture  on 
philosophy  and  religion,  delivered  before 
the  Concord  wis*  men,  one  of  the  hottest 
days  thh)  summer.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
column  some  nnfeeling  scissors  has  ruth- 
lessly dipped  off  this  priceless  lecture 
■cross  its  backbone.  Heaven  knows  how 
modi  more  there  was  of  it! 

Although  the  low  is  one  to  bring  tears 
to  the  eyea  because  of  its  irreparableoess, 
yet  we  may  comfort  us  with  what  remains. 
After  going  on  to  remark  in  •  column  and 
a  quarter  that  war  and  destruction  are  the 
natural  state  of  all  living  things,  that 


Opinions  vary  respecting  tbs  value  el  tbs 
lstely-closed  Concord  School  o(  Philosophy. 
While  some  persons  Bad  it  toll  of  swsstnsss 
and  light,  othsrs  regard  It  as  pretentions 
sad  ovsr-pralsed.  Mr.  George  W.  Cooke 
says,  la  the  ChrUHm  Btgitltr,  that  much 
of  tbs  abounding  pralss  It  has  received  la 
the  newspapers  earns  front  those  who  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  school.  Be 
declares  Prof.  Harris  to  be  not  only  the 
shiest  man  la  the  school,  bat  the  only  lec- 
tarer  who  has  more  than  ordinary  ability 
asathiaksr.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  a  school  cannot  be  denied,  hot 
Mr.  Cooke  fears  that  as  at  present 
managed  it  wUl  not  prove  santdsatly 
uonipnhiailvs  sad  broad  la  tbosght  and 
that  it  wlD  not  call  men  ot  real  ability  to 
tbs  lecturer's  chair.  We  have  no  wish  to 
pralss  or  disparage  the  sebODL  If  seats  ot 
its  nttaraaoss  seam  to  as  rather  wordy  than 
wise,  and  othsrs  dogmatw,  we  i  aw  sarins 
that  what  w»  cannot  digest  may  be  eravea 
sad, assimilated  by  naiads  dlBereetly  eeashV 
tatsd.  We|sr»  certainly  grateful  b>  tan 
speakers  who  dwelt  forcibly  sac*  the.  rela- 
tion ot  eoond,  healthy  bodies  to  slew  tataV 


>»  the  most  helpless  animal  bora,  and  that     last  and  purs  souls.    Bald  one,  -the  seal 
m«n.v«,.b..  ♦•-«..„„_  .u..u; oaanot  reach  the  hlghsst  aalsss  the  body 


money  makes  the  mare  go,  the  philosopher 
takes  a  reef  in  his  hair,  gives  a  hitch  to  his 
doable  gown,  "casta  a  wild  glare  of  eon- 
tempt  upon  all  who  can  not  grasp  the 
ultimate  synthesis  of  the  universe,  end 
sails  i* 

"Upon  this  secular  basis,  designed  for  the 
mediation  of  man's  appetites,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  forms  of  tbeir  gratification  into  forms  of 
disinterested  service  of  the  general  good,  arise 
three  more  adequate  realizalionsof  the  spiritual 
eaaenee  of  man." 

"Worship  is  the  act  of  the  intellect  ne- 
gating the  finite  and  secular,"  quotha. 
Maybe  yoa  don't  know  what  a  revelation 
is.  While  the  philosophers  pity  your 
ignorance,  like  Fanny  Sqneers,  they  are 
willing  to  let  light  into  you  by  explaining 
that  a  revelation  involves  the  appearance: 
and  its  negative  removal  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  creative  act.  Understand? 
Then  the  divinely  inflated  speaker  gently 
mops  hit  browa  with  a  high-art  red  ban- 
dana, and  proceeds  to  state  in  hollow  tones, 
as  those  who  propound  great  truths,  that 
the  attatArs  of  Urnhmanitm  are  more 
adumbrations  of  the  true  principle  of  in- 
carnation. 

At  least  if  anybody  was  at  all  disposed 
to  queatioa  this  great  truth,  he  voujtl  in- 
stantly be  knocked  upon  fhe  flat  of  his 
back  by  the  next  mighty  axiom:  "The  fin- 
ite u  softened  by  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  the  self-negativity  of  nnitude," 

Whatever  one  might  venture  to  think 
privately  about  explaining  the  dialectic; 
struggle  dynamically,  the  self-negativity 
of  finitude  doubles  him  upaod  settles  t..m. 
Better  also  that  yoa  were  never  born  than 
not  to  know  that— 

thesavsn  P'l   ""^hui'Jtri  **5'^!i2l^n,*h   ** tB*  0oBeo,d  School  of  Philosophy  has  been      ,iv*  Eiplsnation,  the  permanent  possibility  of  an  answer,  in  a  foreign  way, 
troys   the  "slmp'e'rtytfim"  of  Mitsetaaseesa!   *ow"4  orthodoxy  that  a  correspondent  of  As      while  Hegelianism  boldly  built  it»  house  over  the  nomad,  making  it  a  perma- 
» Inch  i»  a  eeanoleas  throbbing  to  and  fro  from    tWrlslhm  JhftaWr  (Unitarian)  expresses  a  fsar      new  guest,  tor  ever  in  he  Ten  at  the  windows.     A  meeting  ground  for  Hege- 
•llbject  to  object— frmo  certainty  of  self  to  less    that  it  "  Wffl 
of si -If  in  the  contemplation  of  some  object," 

Hut  he  of  the  long  hair  doe*  not  really 
!?ct  warmed  Up  till  ha  begins  to  expound!  scholarly  regard  for  the  troth."  we  soafass  other  emotional,  transcendentalism.  Their  relation  is  more  properly 
why  the  nadir  of  formality  and  all  partial  *°  *  •B»i**»»  of  th*  help  which  ChiMlsntty  plementary ;  in  any  event,  both  have  enough  organic  elasticity  to  prevent  any 
categories  are  not  Worth  •  button  tin  they  w1D  ■* lnm  Pb0o*°»»T  of  «•»  Coaeor*  tana-  j„r  0f  contact.  Mysticism  in  the  School  is  beard  in  five  lecture,  from  Mr. 
are  receptive  to  the  comprehension  of  per-  ZHSTtHiST'^T  ""•'?"?*  Akott  upon  rcprearnuUve  ■gsta.and  aatita  from  Rev^Mr.  Channing  o- 
sonalltya.the.oaolat.anbatonceandwb-  gg  ^t^TZj£Z!Tl^~    % 'T^*';*?*****"*'-    ^- Jo»«  »««*«rf^  aanoaod.  the 

^SLSKS  ^JZHLSZttH  h^-'rt—  toTh«,y-     *"  *"**  -  ^nSTutoHh.  I.  the  philosophical  pabKc.  h^  .gala  of  pro- 

up  ana  at   tlieml    A  sympathising   world   rellrkm   which   aaaassas  nhvateal  sad  vital  j-        .  r-        j      n, , .  j    .  ,.  ^3  . 

«;n  i,„u   i.i.  J— vi _«.n     v    _»-i ."         *"■   iieniiieun   payasvu   «™    »i~  pamndiam  at  Concord,  will  be  of  transcendentalism  ;  many  woaM  rejoice  at 

will  hold  his  double-gown  while  he  whips  eeisnti. »  say  other  nwtalopang trsta, oaaatot  r                                                                             -' 


also,  nj-beeiihia  jalaai.  >11  larva. 
lidiara  is  unlovely.  Flimsy  mnsdaa  mate 
impotent  brains."  The  value  of  sleep  In  bulld- 
lngthsbrsia  sad  enabllaglt  to  ess  Its  power 
wss  especially  emphasized.  "Long  steep  Is 
necessary  for  brain  building.  Yet  what 
does  the  student  do?  Instead  ot  resting  the 
brain  after  the  fatigue  of  study,  ha  goads  It 
with  stimulants  la  order  to  do  mors  thaa 
nature  will  allow,  and  keeps  hlmaelf  awake 
or  la  working  order  with  tobacco,  beer  or 
strong  coffee.  Would  a  man  treat  s  valuable 
horse  la  this  way— goading  him  after  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  his  strength  would  allow." 
These  timely  words  should  be  heeded  not 
only  by  students,  but  by  all  Hasans  Many 
of  the  girls  who  are  thought  to  break 
down  from  over-study,  owe  their  illness 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  their  studying 
at  done  at  night,  or  to  shortening 
the  tune  for  sleep ,  la  order  that 
they  stay  read  novels  or  attend  parties.  A 
great  many  persons  of  both  sexes  are  more 
harmed  than  helped  i>y  their  rammer  plea- 
sure tours,  by  sojourns  at  seaside  jor  moun- 
tains, because  they  slesp  even  lass  dutta-a*- 
other  times.  Nstus.  gets  no.  time  ior.rs- 
palling  the  wests  ol  nervous  tissue,  aad  the' 
SPmmer  pilgrim  goes  boms  with  a  sense-  ot 
exhaustion  instead  ot  rest.-;  The  greatest 
difference  between  osr  sturdy  oM  ancestors 
and  ourselves  appears  In  this  direction.  Al- 
though leading  far  more  quiet  lives  thaa  we. 
do,  they  wsat  np  to  bed  early,  aad  had  rest- 
ed and  cool  brains  to  solve  their  problems 
with.  We  commead  the  sound  health  teach- 
ing of  the  Concord  philosophers  to  parents 
sad  teachers. 


Independent 
Sept.   2,    1880 

.Bo  generally  Is  it  agreed  that  the  freest 


PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD. 

Concoud,  July  21,  1880. 

THIS  is  habpily  one  of  (he  New  Cngpnd  avwns  that  may  yet  be  called  a 
village— happily  or  sadly,  for  the  day  of  these  is  passing  so  swiftly  that 
one  breathes  the  repose  of  the  ancient  streets  with  a  thought  of  regret ;  even 
the  great  elms  claim  an  interest  that  is  half-compassionate.     It  would  seem 
ridiculous  to  continue  the  style  peculiar  to  pretentious  domestic  architecture 
fifty  years  ago,  a  Combination  of  Greek  temple  and  green  blinds,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  townspeople  can  any  longer  be  expected  to  let  the  grass  grow 
in  their  door-yards,  contesting  the  neglected  ground  with  hollyhocks  and 
peonies ;  nevertheless,  the  eye  is  sadly  pained  by  the  invasion  of  brick  blocks 
among  the  elms,  and  even  Queen  Anne's  cheerful  progeny  hold  their  ground 
!  with  a  certain  lentativeness.     The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  recently  be- 
I  f-'un  in  this  village  is  sufficiently  allied  with  the  past,  however — the  past  of 
|  Concord  in  especial— to  blend  well  with  the  elms  and  the  visible  tradition  of 
j  the  quiet  streets.     The  philosophers,  so  the  assembled  strangers  are  known, 
;  lake  their  way  decorously  by  Mr.  Emerson's  heuse  and  along  the  Lexington 
j  road  to  the  Alcott  chapel,  which  lies  snugly  under  the  very  hill  where  Sefli- 
\  wins  Felton,  pacing  the  crest,  meditated  his  elixir  of  life,  that  rosy  and  fatal 
|  liquid.     As  the  School  is  now  in  the  second  session  and  has  advanced  upon 
i  the  attainment  of  last  year  in  some  other  respects,  perhaps,  than  the  matter 
'  of  numbers — at  least,  the  management  has  had  the  opportunity  to  substitute 
experience  for  conjecture  in  ordering  its  plans— it  is  fair  to  regard  the  insti- 
tution ss  showing  itself  for  what  it  is. 

The  philosophical  substance  of  the  School  is  woven  of  three  strands  which 
should  be  essentially  distinct,  except  to  the  metalogica!  courtesies  of  remark 
after  debate :  these  strands  are  Hegelhvnism,  Mysticism,  and  Platonism. 
They  are  woven  with  a  distinct  implication  of  Theism,  often  of  Christianity, 
but  there  is  much  divergent  liberality  of  sentiment  notwithstanding.  The 
most  dogmatic  attitude  of  the  School  is  towards  science,  especially  towards 
empiricism  ;.by  dogmatic  I  mean,  for  instance,  the  habit  of  contemptuous  re- 
ference unsupported  by  evidence,  a  common  method  of  comment  in  this  di- 
rection twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  now  has  no  other  aspect  than  one  of 
extreme  stateness.  Every  one  should  be  aware  by  this  time  of  the  larger 
amenities  of  the  intellect  radiating  from  the  centres  of  thought,  aware  that 
the  opposing  systems  of  knowledge  are  learning  to  regard  each  other  with  a 
good-humored  if  not  often  an  appreciative  tolerance.  One  instinctively 
doubts  the  substantial  greatness  of  any  system  of  philosophy  which  has  had 
names  for  its  neighbors ;  Philosophy,  the  most  comprehensive  and  lofty 
knowledge  of  things,  will  at  its  truest  pitch  certainly  see  the  inner  error  of 
lesser  systems  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  its  own,  and  this  vision  of  error,  the 
sad  blind  groping  for  the  truth,  the  waste  of  precious  life,  is  one  that  in  the 
mind  made  large  and  charitable  by  high  insight  should  be,  one  imagines, 
a  motion  to  pity  or  even  a  foundation  in  discipline.  In  an  authorized  fore- 
sketch  of  the  present  session  the  statement  appears  that  "the  whole  field  of 
empirical  and  phenomenal  investigation  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  it,"  which  is  well  enough,  quite  well  enough  in  fact ;  but  the  intelligent 
friends  of  the  school  can  only  with  regret  hear  from  the  lecture-chair  sen- 
tences such  as  "  Honor  to  the  physicist  is  nothing,  no  microscope  reveals  it, 
no  balance  turns  with  it,"  or  "  The  blood  of  science  is  water,  the  blood  of 
philosophy  is  the  wine  of  life."  On  the  other  side  it  is  fair  to  say— pi  causing, 
somewhat  in  explanation,  that  the  various  utterances  regarding  the  likes,  the 
dislikes,  the  purposes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  School  are  distinctively  non- 
Leibnitzian  in  their  freedom  from  pre-established  harmony — to  say  that  one 
name  was  considered  for  the  this-year  faculty  which  would  have  added  to  it,  had 
acceptance  been  feasible,  the  power  of  the  best  modern  criticists  in  the  line 
of  Kant,  Renouvier,  and  Hodgson.  This  implies  considerable  elasticity,  and 
still  more  was  implied  in  the  mention,  merely  as  a  hope,  of  the  name  of  one 
who  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  largest  and  most  liberal  universities  of 
this  country  for  England,  there  to  find  an  avenue  for  fine  cspacities  as  thinker 
and  lecturer. 

To  return  to  philosophy.  The  Hegelian  side  is  presented  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sftculotivt  Philmpky,  the  mention  of 
whose  name  in  this  connection  quite  disestablishes  the  office  of  criticism  ; 
undoubtedly  there  is  no  one  in  this  country  with  so  skilful  snd  delicate  an 
expository  touch  for  the  great  German,  or  more  minutely  and  sympathetically 
familiar  with  the  ground  of  his  labor.  The  sweep  of  Hegelianism  no  one 
who  has  ever  talked  with  its  disciples  will  underestimate,  or  the  tremendoua 
explanatory  solvency  of  its  methods ;  in  this  latter  it  has  the  remaining  philo- 
sophies greatly  at  a  disadvantage,  since  they  have  pursued  the  eternally  fugi- 
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At  length  this  intellectual  giant  gathers 
himself  up  torn  superhuman  effort.  In, 
tones  indicative  of  agony  in  his  Inside*,; 
he  roars  out  to  a  thunder-stricken  imi- 
Tcrae  that  the  vile  wretch  is  utterly  nuga- 
tory who  asserts  that  material  limitations 
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The  Nation.  N.Y., 
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sn  announcement  of  its  rejuvenation — those,  that  is,  who  do  not  claim  perpet- 
ual javenescence  for  "this  southern  slope  of  the  mind  "  ;  many  will  be  i»- 
;  terested  to  know  whether  transcendentalism  can  ever  again  become  proooaac- 
.  edly  efficient,  waking  from  the  condition  of  diffusive  or  merely  leavening  ac- 
tion in  the  world  of  thought  snd  belief  whkh  President  Elk*  snd  Dr.  Hohacs 
in  their  sddresses  of  hut  Anniversary  Week  mentioned  as  the  greater  thoagh 
less  evident  contribution  of  Unltsrianlsia  to  progress.  There  Is  nothing  at 
present  in  Concord  to  warrant  a  consistent  hope  la  this  direction.  Quite  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  reslstsat  conditions  which  gave  the-  movement  of  forty 
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be  purified,  al  least  the  password  to  the  ideal  is  being  kept  for  the  future. 
So  the  revival  of  philosophy  as  a  summer  school  in  Concord  is  sober,  earnest, 
and  informed  ;  standing  fully  apart  from  the  two  shallow  sensationalisms  at 
present  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  national  thought — I  mean  the  raw  atheistic 
movement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  is  characterized  by  pride  of  destruc- 
tiveness  rather  than  the  sober  poise  of  enquiry ;  and  further  east,  in  the  (it is 
said)  most  cultivated  city  of  the  country,  the  histrionic  exhibition  of  dogmatic 
theology  wedded  to  pseudo-science.  It  would  be  a  mistake  of  generosity  to  find 
in  the  pleasant  five  weeks'  school  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Harris  any  sufficient 
counteractive  for  these  two  sensationalisms,  but  the  little  audiences  that  dis- 
perse meditatively  from  the  lecture-room  door  down  the  shady  streets — the 
Concord  streets  are  very  considerate  to  the  meditative  mood— mast  feel  that 
what  is  being  done  here  is  being  done  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.    Mead    in  The  Nation   of.  j.tM* 
N.Y.,    Sept.    2,    1880.      nfrr 

PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.— II. 

Concord,  August  14,  1880. 

THE  evfclulion  and  inlcradjusimsnt  ot  indnght  natural  to  the  progress  of  a 
five-weeks'  session  have  in  the  end  marked  for  the  Concord  Summer 
School  a  definable  issue  and  attitude,  which  should  be  added  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal equation  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  sketched  in  a  previous 
letter.  Theism,  which  was  at  first  implied,  has  become  thoroughly  explicit ; 
there  is  no  question  now  that  the  title,  were  it  more  accurately  written, 
should  mention  "monotheistic  philosophy,"  or  still  more  accurately,  perhaps, 
"  philosophical  monotheism,"  for  such  an  inversion  of  phrase  would  mark  a 
true  distinction,  and  probably  the  one  most  vital  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
school.  This  faith  in  theism  is  not  held,  in  Concord,  under  any  of  the  con- 
tingencies of  investigation,  as  an  issue  that  may  or  may  not  arrive ;  on  the  1 
contrary,  it  is  taken  to  be  both  the  datum  and  the  foregone  conclusion  of  all 
investigating,  somewhat  in  the  way  materialism  takes  matter  ;  its  possession 
is  regarded  as  the  essential  evidence  of  mental  and  moral  sanity ;  and,  in  < 
general,  there  is  the  same  basic  confidence  in  the  method  and  inspiration 
peculiarly  theistic  that  philosophy  has  in  the  method  and  inspiration 
peculiarly  philosophic.  The  appreciative  mind  readily  divines  why  theists 
speak  oracularly,  making  mention  rather  than  explanation ;  their  appeal  is 
to  the  intuition  in  fellow-men,  and  the  profundity  of  emotion  that  enwraps  . 
insight.  Logic  appears  a  pedant  in  this  company,  and  the  matching  of 
words  a  descent ;  thus,  in  the  social  sense,  it  was  a  mistake  one  day  tatty  in 
the  course  of  the  School  when,  to  the  remark  "  Fate  is  but  a  word,"  some  one 
replied  "  Freedom  also  is  but  a  word."  A  better  comment,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sympathetically  cogent,  would  have  been,  that. all  names  are  but  words, 
and  highly  secondary  to  what  they  signify  ;  for  the  finest  office  of  theistic  and 
kindred  belief  appears  to  lie  in  drawing  attention  from  the  mere  labelling  and 
classifying  of  existence  peculiar  to  the  analytical  mind  toward  the  inner,  un- 
written verities. 

In  the  matter  of  ultimate  truth  even  oracular  speech  has  been  discouraged. 
Emerson  says:  "Of  this  essence  called  Spirit  he  that  thinks  the  most  will 
say  the  lesat  '*— a  sentiment  impossible  of  attainment  for  a  faculty  committed 
to  instruction  ;  but  that  its  spirit  has  been  largely  observed  will  be  evident. 
It  has  been  said  in  various  lectures  :  They  who  think  they  comprehend  the 
Infinite  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Look  at  it  before  you,  and  it  is  behind  your 
back.  ...  All  defining  confines.  .  .  .  God  is  nowhere  unless  he  is  every- 
where. .  .  .  Through  Nature  up  to  God ?  Has  any  one  got  through?  Is 
God  more  up  than  down  ?  Has  any  ascension  left  Nature  and  her  wardrobe 
behind?  .  .  .  The  " attributes "  of  God  measure  not  his  greatness  bat  our 
littleness.  .  .  .  The  abstract  is  accessible  only  through  the  concrete.  .  .  . 
The  real  is  the  surface  upon  which  the  potential  writes  itself.  ..."  God- 
like "  and  "  beastlike  "  are  not  superhuman  or  subhuman  terms ;  they  denote 
the  confines  of  human  character.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  attach  a  definite 
idea  of  being  to  our  conception  of  God.  .  .  .  Personality  is  not  a  product ; 
it  is  an  essence.  ...  We  say  "  thou  "  to  the  rest  of  the  universe ;  that  is  not 
religious— all  is  one.  ...  He  who  will  look  steadfastly  out  into  the  world 
will  suddenly  perceive  himself  surveyed  by  a  great  eye  returning  his  stare. 
..."  The  eye  whereby  I  see  God  is  the  eye  whereby  God  sees  sue." 
.   .    .   The  true  ritual  is  the  active  work  of  charity. 

While  the  theistic  and  mystical  intuitions  arrive  at  these  encouraging  gene- 
ralities by  a  stroke,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  logical  perspective  which  philo- 
sophy in  calmness  retains.  The  School  owes  the  cohesion  and  continuity  of 
its  programme  to  the  Hegelian  element  or  view,  cheerfully  insisted  upon  at  all 
points  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Snider.  If  the  universe  were  made  of  glass  the 
mystical  mind  would  write  "  vitreousness  "  and  be  st  an  end,  bat  Hegtlianism 
has  a  treatise  upon  dioptrics.  Hegel  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  be  pan- 
theistic, but  the  presentation  in  Concord,  as  has  been  implied.  Is  entirely  in 
the  light  of,  it  almost  might  be  said  for  the  purposes  of,  theism.  The  posi- 
tion is,  that  self-determination  of  the  absolute,  the  Hegelian  first-principle, 
constitutes  a  divine  personality— that  is,  God  ;  for  self-determining,  absolute 
mind  anil  ultimate  personality  are  the  same  thing. 

By  discovering  that  a  thorough-going  psychology  involves  ontology,  Hegel 
relieved  this  latter  from  the  ilistrcss  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  Fichte's 
psychological  criticism.  The  simplest  sense-perception,  Hegel  found,  cannot 
take  place  without  the  activities  of  memory,  representation,  and  inference ; 
so  that  the  past,  the  future  (there  being  prevision),  and  reason— in  fact,  the  total 
round  of  existence— are  already  involved  in  the  particular  object.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  impossible  to  find  a  disconnected  lump  of  existence  ;  the  uni- 
verse is  all  of  one  fabric,  an  inwoven  web,  or  like  a  dictionary  of  cross- 
references  where  each  part  exists,  with  any  significance,  only  in  connection 
with  the  whole.  Here  is  a  concrete  unity,  the  ultimate  oneness  is  discovered 
in  things,  not  over  or  beyond  them  ;  and  by  this  change  from  an  abstract 
to  a  concrete  first-principle  Hegel  rid  ontology  of  what  before  had  been  its 
apparent  goal  hut  really  its  greatest  stumbling-block — the  empty  and  im* 
potent  abstraction,  pure  Being.  Existence,  he  discovered,  most  have  its  sup- 
port or  vivifying  principle  from  within,  not  as  an  addendum  ;  the  universal 
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key  was  in  the  wards  and  not  to  be  removed.  The  conception  was  a  master- 
ful ascent,  reaching  perhaps  the  highest  northern  latitude  yet  attained  in  the 
great  philosophical  search  for  a  pole.  .Whether  Hegel  really  stood  there,  at 
latitude  ninety,  and  whether,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  arrived  at 
a  position  any  more  intrinsically  geographical  than  one  at  the  whirling 
equator,  are  questions  for  the  critique  of  speculative  philosophy  ;  it  is  only 
to  be  noticed  here,  in  relation  to  the  Concord  School,  that  any  departure 
towards  theism  from  this  principle  of  universal,  progressive  oneness,  to  which 
Hegel  undoubtedly  did  attain,  immediately  shows  an  anthropomorphic  tinge  ; 
and  the  further  advances  to  a  personal  deity  and  a  personal  immortality  seem 
to  move  by  an  argument  clearly  contrived  for  the  result.  In  fact,  the  mis- 
fortune of  all  very  profound  systems  of  thought  is  the  flexiblcness  essential  to 
profundity,  but  which  will  permit  warping  nt  almost  any  extent.  Hegelian- 
ism,  on  the  strength  of  its  dangerously  facile  dialectic,  has  been  known  to 
pass  beyond  theism,  to  Christianity,  to  trinitarianism,  to  items  of 'orthodoxy. 
In  many  ways  science  has  similarly  suffered,  misuse  ;  the  occurrence  of  par-  • 
thenogenesis  in  the  insect  world,  for  instance,  has  been  cited  to  explain  the 
virgin  maternity  of  Mary,  and  so  one  may  expect  to  hear  some  Monday  morn- 
ing in  Boston,  possibly,  the  whole  of  Hegel's  *  Encyklopadie  '  incorporated  with 
the  Nicene  Creed.  While  in  Concord  nothing  like  this  extremity  is  in  pros- 
pect, there  are  absent  the  indications  of  what  is  at  present  the  surest  safeguard 
against  the  doctrinal  degeneration  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  in  Mind 
of  last  year,  as  the  chief  characteristic  jof  philosophy  in  the  United  States. 
This  safeguard  is  a  mental  bias,  or  counter-bias,  prompted  by  what  might  be 
called  a  Wordsworthian  revulsion  in  the  world  of  knowledge — a  demand  for 
intellectual  sanity,  simplicity,  and  faithfulness  at  any  expense.  For  the  type 
of  mind  thus  characterized,  and  it  is  a  growing  type,  the  appealing  fact  is  the 
contrast  between  the  fatal  certainty  of  the  near  event,  flowing  continuously, 
and  always  modifiable,  beneath  man's  hand,  and  the  distant  in  conclusiveness 
of  speculative  investigation,  so  variously  illustrated  by  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy.  There  is  a  conviction  that  philosophy  is  seeking  far  off  the 
opportunity  which  in  truth  lies  at  hand,  in  the  ebb  and  flood  of  every-day 
life  ;  and  as  for  optimistic,  pessimistic,  and  all  views  at  large,  they  seem  less 
relevant  to  the  situation  than  some  working  faith  such  as  might  find  its 
watchword  in  the  "  meliorism  "  of  George  Eliot.  The  programme  of  this 
faith  is  to  better,  in  the  light  of  discoverable  law,  the  situation  to  which,  what- 
ever the  occasion  or  the  outcome,  human  life  is  committed. 

With  the  formal  philosophical  substance  of  the  School  that  has  been  thus 
far  dwelt  upon  there  has  been  an  intermingling  of  disconnected   lectures, 
readings,  and  conversations  for  the  service  of  relief  and  variety— an  agreeable 
miscellany,  not  to  be  mentioned  in   detail,  but  notable  in  one  or  two  issues. 
The  readings  from  Thoreau's  unpublished  manuscripts  by  his  literary  execu- 
tor, Mr.  Blake,  have,  with  the  accounts  of  intimate  personal  acquaintances, 
thrown  new  light,  or  certainly  very  unfamiliar  light,  upon  the  character  of 
this  unique  author.     It  appears  that  the  current  notion  of  Thoreau  is  about 
as  distorted  as  could  be  possible.     He  was  the  kindest  of  men,  with  an  acute 
sense  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  all  social  relations  was  guided  by  a 
fine  instinct  of  courtesy.     This  often  would  compel  acquiescence  in  opinion 
or  action  that  jarred  with  his  convictions  ;  and,  being  a  man  who  above  all 
things   lived    by   conviction,    he  was  driven    to  avoid  whatever  might  thus 
compromise  himself  with  himself.     No  one  could  more  highly  and  choicely 
value  human  intercourse,  but  a  certain  moral  delusiveness  narrowed  him  to  a 
limited  circle  of  friendship.     He  often  refused  to  see  people  because  he  could 
not  honestly  talk  to  them.     Without  vanity,  he  had  a  large  pride  and  an 
equal   obstinacy  ;   but  the  pride,  it  is  told,  was  of  the  kind  which  always 
marks  strict  moral  fidelity  to  self,  and  the  obstinacy  simply  expressed  intelli- 
gent conviction  tenaciously  held.     Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Thoreau  lacked 
flexibility.      There  was  in  his  mental,  as  in  his  physical,  build  something 
angular,  and  this  came  prominently  forth  on  occasion.       For  he  had  more 
than  the  courage  of    his  opinion,   as  is  commonly  said  of    strong-willed 
men  ;  his  dpinion  was  himself.     And  though  there  is  little  question  as  to 
a  certain  inflexibility  in  Thoreau's  character,  this  in  the  end  will  more  like- 
ly be'ascrihed  to  an  external  situation  forcing  him  to  the  defensive  attitude, 
than  to  native  endowment  or  misendowment.     Nevertheless,  it  is  at  present 
commonly  thought  that  his  was  a  case  of  village  egotism,  that  be  made  virtu- 
ou-  living  a  "  fad,"  and  carried  adherence  to  principle  from  a  wise  and  flexi- 
ble regard  over  into  a  knotty  conceit.     The  most  notable  evidence  in  this 
direction  is  his  refusal  to  pay  taxes  daring  the  Mexican  War,  which  be  be- 
lieved a  national  sin — a  course  that  on  one  occasion  resulted  in  imprison  snent, 
After  release  from  this  he  wrote  the  lecture,  "  Resistance  to  Civil  Govern- 
ment," which  is  printed  in  the  '  .Esthetic  Papers '  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Peabody. 
This  lecture,  written  when  Thoreau  was  thirty  years  of  age,  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  all  doubt  of  his  intellectual  equipoise.     The  problem  is  sar- 
Tcyed  from  alt  tldt  in  a  nunntr   mo«t  *>ool,  impcnonaJ,  *nd   logical.      It  I* 
a  document  fit  to  go  before  a  high  court  in  session,  and  the  reader,  who  bo- 
gins  by  being  shocked,  for  the  first  paragraphs  appear  to  deny  all  rights  and 
offices  of  government,  is  led  by  line  and  line  of  serenely  vigorous  statement 
to  a  conclusion  Ihui  -eflm.     „        .*vitnble  outcome  of  penetrating  judgment. 
He  writes  :  "  If  the  injustfteTTpart  of  >he  necessary  friction  of  the  machine 
of  government,  let  it  go,  let  it  go  :  percha.ee  it  will  wear  smooth — certainly 
the  machine  will  wear  out.     If  the  injustice  has  a  spring,  or  a  pulley,  or  a 
rope,    or  a  crank,  exclusively   for   itself,   then   perhaps  you    may   consider 
whether  the  remedy  will  not  be  worse  than  the  evil ;  but  if  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it   requires  you  to  be  the  agent  of  injustice  to  another,  then,  I 
say,  break  the  law.     Let  your  life  be  a  counter-friction  to  stop  the  machine." 
There  was  just  one  thing  Thoreau  would  not  do,  and  to  understand  this 
is  probably  to  understand  his  life  :  he  would  not  compromise  individual  vir- 
tue.    The  notion  of  anything  short  of  the  finest  integrity  gave  life  a  bad 
odor,  and  he  would  not  have  it  ;  his  sensitiveness  was  as  great  here  as  with 
most  men  in  the  matter  of  honor  and  cowardice,  and  the  fine  edge  of  his  cha- 
racter did  not  blunt  under  the  wear  of  circumstance,  as  most  commonly  happens 
in  the  world.     The  story  of  the  journals,  as  read  here  in  Concord,  with  the 
story  of  his  life  told  by  those  who  long  knew  him    all  point  very  cleaily  to 
one  solution  of  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  organized  society:  it  was  neither 
iconoclastic  nor  whimsical,  but  simply  expressed  private  incommensurability 
with  the  average  taste  in  ethics  and  character.     When  in  prison  he  wrote  :  "  I 
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Thi  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord  closed  iti  five 
weeks  sessions  on  Saturday  last,  and  philosophers  and 
pupils  are  now  on  their  homeward  way  or  traveling  op 
and  down  the  earth  in  search  of  other  fields  of  conquest 
There  has  been  a  deal  of  "high  thiuking"  and  "plain 
living  "  in  sight  of  the  Concord  meadows  this  summer, 
and  success  must  be  written  large  over  the  door  of  the 
Hillside  Chapel.  Prof.  Harris  has  given  two  courses, 
one  on  Speculative  Philosophy,  and  the  second  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  In  these,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  life,  he  has  shown  great  power  and  facility  io  mak- 
ing clear  the  position  of  the  ancient  spiritual  and  intu- 
itional creeds  as  opposed  to  the  material  and  skeptical 
tendencies  of  much  of  modern  thought.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  reaction  from  the  strongly  materialistic  ten- 
dencies of  purely  scientific  investigation,  and  around 
the  teachings  at  Concord  and  its  acknowledged  leader  in 
thought,  Dr.  Harris,  much  of  interest  is  centered.  To 
Dr.  Jones,  the  great  Platonic  student,  much  is  due  also 
for  the  intense  seal  of  the  school,  and  the  teaching 
of  Plato  and  Hegel  have  inspired  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Jones  to  the  establishment  of  what  may  be  considered 
a  new  school  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  highest  truths 
of  Christianity  find  their  proper  place  as  foundation- 
elements.  The  most  devout  theista  have  found  little  to 
condemn,  and  all  to  commend,  in  the  work  not  of  the- 
ologians but  of  philosophers,  whose  chief  object  was  to 
teach  and  discover  essential  truth,  bnt  whose  teachings 
have  found  the  Incarnation  and  immortality  essential 
to  ihe  wisest  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  so- 
cial and  ethical  problems  of  society. 

For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  Concord  School 
has  the  highest  justification  for  its  existence  and  work, 
and  all  Christian  teachers  will  not  only  sympathise  with 
it,  but  hail  its  permanent  establishment  as  one  of  the 
monuments  which  shall  counteract  the  gross  infidelity 
and  false  liberalism  of  the  age,  which  has  so  strongly 
got  possession  of  men's  minds  and  is  so  shaping  their 
opinions  and  their  actions.  Supplementary  to  the  lec- 
tures of  these  two  great  leaders  of  the  School  have  been 
the  conversations  and  lectures  of  Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Snider, 
Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  Dr.  Mnlford,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  others.  The 
distinguished  character  and  ability  of  the  management 
and  lecturers ;  the  interest  which  baa  been  manifested 
in  tbe  work  by  the  several  huodreda  of  people  wbo 
have  attended  as  constant  pupils  or  daily  listeners;  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  secular  and 
religious  press,  have  given  to  the  school  a  seeming  per- 
manency. A  felt  want  seems  to  have  been  met  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  TVmes  thna  sums  ap 
tbe  results  of  the  two  yean'  work : 
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.  "Tbe  permanence  of  the  Concord  School  Is  now  assured, 
and  in  pl»u  of  Instruction  and  rattan  d'ltr*  have  become 
better  known  to  the  public  tbsn  was  possible  st  the  outset 
It  aimed  lo  provide  a  common  ground  tor  tbe  advocates  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy,  —  whether  Hegelians,  Platonlsts,  Aris- 
totelians, Mystics,  or  simple  Christians,— on  which  they  cpuid 
unite  in  the  maintenance  of  those  positive  and  affirmative 
truths  of  wbicb  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  may  stand  as 
(be  types,  it  may  now  claim  to  have  done  this,  and,  further, 
to  have  begun  a  sort  of  religious  revival  of  philosophy,  In 
which  many  peisous  have  this  year  found  themselves  concerned. 
Whether  it  shall  prove  to  be  a  new  academy,  a  modern  Port 
Royal,  or  merely  one  of  tbe  transient  phases  of  American 
thought,  remains  to  be  seen." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thus  commends  the  Con- 
cord School  in  its  editorial  columns : 

"  Beneath  this  personal  activity,  of  course,  there  is  a  clock- 
work of  reasonable  motives,  and  so,  uuder  their  philosophical 
agitation,  there  is  much  more  thau  mere  ferment  end  stir  of 
mind.  Tbe  various  schools  of  thought  which  have  converged 
their  light  to  one  focus  on  tbe  Orchard  hillside  of  Mr.  Alcott 
'  have  not  done  so  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  shining  on  each 
other,  but  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  solar  reaction  against 
cerlalu  erroneous  pbsaee  of  human  thought  Tbelr  burning- 
glass  bas  its  hot  side  toward  tbe  materialists  and  skeptics  wbo 
are  not  quite  sure  about  God,  freedom,  and  Immortality;  but 
it  eau  dispense  light  as  well  as  beat  in  that  direction,  and  has 
done  so  for  many  of  the  students  at  Concord  this  summer.  A 
seriousness  as  of  a  religious  revival  baa  been  one  feature  of 
the  new  academy,  and  it  has  been  literally  true  that  those  who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  Every  candid  observer  tells 
the  ssme  story  about  this,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  struck 
by  it.  The  divines  uf  the  different  churches  take  courage  at 
the  news,  and  are  on  the  alert  to  find  advantage  for  their  own 
sect  in  the  tescbiugs  of  each  philosopher." 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  tbe  school  at  Concord  in 
1881,  the  following  persons  will  be  invited  to  deliver 
lectures :  Dr.  Jones  and  Professor  Harris,  ten  lectures 
each ;  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Snyder,  five  each  ;  Dr.  Kid- 
ney, Dr.  Mulford,  Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  San- 
born, three  each  ;  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Albee,  Mrs.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Emory,  and  Miss  Peabody,  two  each  ;  Dr.  McCosh, 
Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Seelye,  Dr.  Peabody,  Mr. 
Warren,  and  Mr.  Blake,  one  each.  No  more  appropri- 
ate place  in  America  could  have  bees  chosen  for  the 
study  of  philosophic  subjects  than  tbe  quiet  air  and 
shades  of  Concord,  and  it  may  be  that  its  reputation 
may  be  another  "  shot  heard  round  tbe  world." 

—  Wm.  T.  Harris  sailed  from  Mew  York  on  Saturday,  the 
14th,  to  be  absent  Ave  mouths,  studying  the  educational  system 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  attendance  at  the  Educational  Con- 
gress aud  the  Eleemosynary  Council  at  Milan,  as  a  delegate 
from  tbe  National  Teachers'  Association  aud  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

—  The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  closed  Its  nvaaSVeks' 
sessions,  on  Saturday,  with  a  valedictory  by  Mr.  flaWJii 
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ruins  itltt  highest  pilch  to  personification. 
Into,  no  oceaaioDal  or  hypothetical  action  ot  th« 
mind,  la  Inextricably  bound  In  witb  tbat  primi- 
tive mental  elate  wl»r»  nun  recopnlie*  In  every 
detail  of  lite  work)  the  operation  of  personal  life 
aadwilL  •  *  •  To  the  lower  tribe*  ot  man, 
•an  and  start,  trees  and  rivere,  wlnda  and  cloud* 
become  personal  animate  creatnrea,  leading 
live*  conformed  to  bnman  or  animal  analogic*, 
and  performing  their  special  function!  in  the 
eniveree  with  the  aid  of  limb*  Ilk*  beast*  or  of 
artificial  lnttraineDtt  Ilk*  men;  or  what  men's 
»jee  behold  1*  but  the  instrument  to  be  ued,  or 
the  material  to  tie  shaped,  while  behind  it  there 
•land*  aome  prodlgion*  j*t  half-human  creature, 
who  grajo*  It  witb  hi*  bands  or  blow*  it  with 
bat  breath.  The  baaia  on  which  tuck  idea* 
a*  thai*  an  bnilt  la  not  to  be  narrowed 
doWB  tn  pottle  fancy  and  transformed  met*, 
phot.  Tber  rest  upon  a  broad  phlloasphj  of 
Baton,  **rly  and  crude.  Indeed,  bat  thoughtful, 
cootlet*at,  and  Quit*  really  and  atrlouely 
meant." 

TBI  TtSDXSCt  TO  rNClWUTl  SPOUT  INTO 

POBM  IS  UNJVEU3AL. 

The  anger  with  which  peraon*  aange  or  d  vfl- 

bed  will  vent  their  force  npon  inanimate  ob- 

lad*  which  set  in  tbair  ww.  and.  luv**t__U>*ni 

with  qualities  of  obstinacy,  cruelty,  etc.,  as  Ufa 
in  a  nun  kicking  or  cursing  the  stoul  over 
which  he  atuinblea,  a*  If  it  were  a  rospousille 
being.  Indicate)  tbe  same  capacity  or  clothing 
inanimate  oblect*  with  personal  attributes. 
Victor  Hugo  pictures  tbe  tame  instinct  in  CoaeUe, 
who  baring  no  doll  nasd  the  tint  object  »b* 
came  tn,    quit*   Indifferent  whether  It  was  a 

tnwel  or  a  bootjack,  and  lutsst  only  lor  tn* 
time  on  loving.  In  It,  those  ancelie  qualitle*  ot 
cherubic  infantile  beauty  and  winning  belptesa- 
nesj  with  which  her  own  conscious  fancy  In- 
spired It.  Having  Idealized  It  thus  it  would  has* 
been  a  source  of  real  grief  to  her  to  have  at- 
gurcd  her  thai  she  waa  nursing  a  mere  towel  or 
bootjack,  and,  though  she  herself  knew  it,  ah* 
would  only  he  prevented  by  bar  teats  from 
denying  It.  It  was  her  doll — a  peraon— her 
love  had  transfigured  It — and  only  malic*  could 
6f  ek  tn  dissolve  tbe  transfiguration.  Whoever 
has  witnessed  tbe  sport  of  puppies  and  monkey* 
must  have  observed  that  they  exercise  the  earn* 
niagliutlve  quality. 

'Hie  early  Aryans,  and,  indeed,  tbe '  later  Jew 
or  Roman,  must  put  a  personal  spirit  behind  the 
lightning.  Jove* nana  burled  the  bolt,  and 
among  the  Jew*  Jab's  voice  waa  the  thunder. 
Mythology  was 
NOT  INTENTIONAL  IMPOSTURE,  BTJTBlSTlBD 

bCIKNCE. 
Its  unscientific  theory  of  causes  teemed  to  those 
whu  invented  it  probable,  to  those  who  wor- 
shiped It  true,  audio  all  beautiful.  The  split- 
ting upon  of  the  brow  of  Zens  (the  stij  by  the 
club  of  HiepbaosUius  (Vulcau  or  divine  force), 
to  let  out  Pallas- Atheoae  (dawn),  was  a  truer  ex- 
planation of  sunrise,  in  lbs  epoch  of  tbe  belief 
10  the  personality  or  all  eanaes,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  say  that  tbe  same  weight  or  gravity 
which  mode  the  stone  fall  caused  also  that  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  Its  axis  which  made  the 
sun  rise.  Indued,  lb*  scientific  statement,  con- 
sidered as  a  theory  of  causation,  would  have 
been  far  more  unintelligible  to  the  mythical 
mind  than  the  mythical  statement  is  to  tbe  scien- 
tific mind.  The  mind  must  frame  theories  and 
then  dart  out  for  facts  to  support  thorn. 
BELIEFS  SCIKNTlFICtLLT  KiLSS  MUST  FBf- 
_  ,  CBD1  OB3EBV1T10N. 

Faith  can  not  wait  for  knowledge.  Abstinence 
from  belief  until  all  tbe  evidence  is  In  Is  as  rare 
and  dlHlcult  an  order  of  asceticism  as  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink  until  we  feast  npon  the 
nectar  aud  a  mbroeis  of  the  god*. 

Tbe  nijihuiakers  aiinod  to  max*  tb*  ooenom- 
enaof  nature  comprehensible  to  the  mind,  by 
satisfying  the  huuger  ot  tbe  tool  for  personal 
causes,  a  hunger  which  la  ot  th*  ewence  ot  n- 
ligion. 

Hegel,  In  beginning  tie  analysis  ot  art  with 
tbe  symbol  instead  of  witb  the  myth,  evidently 
assumes  that  the  making  of  the  myth  Itself  Is 
antecedent  to  art.  This  assumption  autistic* 
tbe  IntuiUonltt,  but  not  tbe  historian,  of  the 
origin  of  religions  belief.  To  blm  the  myth  la 
an  attempt  to  give  a  true  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena. It  I*  tclence  In  gestation,  groping  to- 
ward lis  birth.  It  la  not  a  solrlt  atrugglinr  to 
embody  In  matter  tbat  which  I*  within,  but  an 
observer  ttrug/gllng  to  formulate  In  hi*  mind  tb* 
fact*  which  ar*  without. 
_  SPIWT  AND  nUTTOU  JJBAL. 
Hegel's  aatuinption  of  the  duality  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  spirit  aa  an  ladepaadent  entity  atnig- 
gllng  aralnat  nutter,  If  not  at  tb*  creative 
First  Being,  originating  nutter  by  it*  fiat, 
had  descended  to  him  from  Zoroaater  and  from 
India.  The  monistic-  theory  ot  too  ant- 
ra™*, that  spirit  and  matter  an  traoa- 
rerae  and  luterctiaogoabi*  manifestaSoni. 
ot  unity.  Just  a*  tb*  flame,  heat,  and 
light  of  tb*  lamp  an  traasvera*  and  liur- 
cliangeaUe  manifestation*  of  tb*  phenomena  ot 
combustion,  or  of  molecular  attraction,  and 
therefor*  are  but  new  form*  ot  too  horning  mev 
teriale,  bad  hardly  yet  arrsstsd  acteirtme  atten- 
tion. 

Hegel  overrides  without  noticing  U,  A*  In 
tbe  caae  or  thunder  and  lightning,  an  In  th*  oaat 
of  thought  and  patdon.  It  greatly  simplifies  to* 
procea*  of  accounting  for  It  to  any  "  behind  this 
phenomenon  then  I*  an  eternal  spirit, "  rather 
than  to  say  "  before  tbJ*  nhtnooMoon  tber*  was 
a  molecular  ebaiue."  The  former  aeaoaaptkm 
la  exalting,  lb*  btlter  d*preaaln#,  and  ba  re- 
ligion whatever  exalt*  as  tma,  whattver  pricks 
our  Inflation  la  [alee. 

SPIRIT    BTRUG6UN0    TO    ZXPBBS  fTSaXt- 

TaaouflB  foBtra- 

in  making  all  art  lb*  progreealv*  effort  or  in* 

aplrtt    to    expnat   IU    Inner     truth.     Bagel 
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labor*  under  tbe  difficulty  of  Dating  made 
the  dirtne  verlt/  reaponriDU  -  for  all 
tbe  tales  religion*  of  tbe  world,  but 
aa  a  compensation  for  tbta  Ireoovvnleiiee 
be  Is  permitted  to  trace  tn  Lutbena  Proteetairt- 
ism  tb*  absolute  divine  wisdom  la  Ita  QDmterrolh 
teot  effulgence-.  Tbla  la  a  great  eeatderatum, 
obtaluett  at  great  coat  But  it  cote  of!  tbe  saa- 
terialiatlc  or  historical  tendency  t»  deduce 
Hegel'*  own  Tie  wb  from  tbe  struct  le  of  hi*  tuet- 
apbrncal  .rental  against  tb*  Qennaa  ProteeUnt- 
lam  of  hie  age,  Uermaa  ProtestanUfia  from  tbe 
atnurirld  of  German  iunUocts  against  P"m 


Romanism  from  tbe  struggle  of  ChrlaUaai.  Paoi. 
ism  and  Judal»m  agaiiiBt  be*Ujreol*ni,aadbealb- 
enlam  Itself  from  tbe  txngeim  ef  tbe  he  Ban 
mind.  In  a  period  of  tb*  lafaacr  of  edenee.  to 
explain  more  tban  H  reallTi &ppr*head*d  ef  tb* 
cause*  of  phenomena,  TbJe  tractof  ef  tbe 
faitbe,  on  wblcb  our  bona*  are  wopoaed  to  be 
pendent,  back  to  wore**  of  bope  b  which  we 
could  notbeindoi^ubarefaJtb,t*d>px*aBlag 
and  unwelcoeae.  Yet  eves  Hegel  M*pectatbi* 
mental  operation,  and  ear*:  (Brnat**  Tranabv 
Uoa,  page  63.)  MAa  the  Idealof  ciaesic  art  comee 
to  be  realised  only  bj  tbe  t^raiufararfon 
ot  preoedlBg  element*,  tbe  flnt  potai  to 
develop  eonaiaia  in  aMktof;  manlfeat  tbat 
It  r*  tiTiij  aprong  from  lb*  creatlre  acttvBjeftbe 
•ptrrtaiObal  It  ba*  found  ttaerjfftm  to  tbe  lav 
most  and  moat  peraonal  thought  of  tb*  poet  and 
of  tbe  artist.  ^Thti  teem*  contradicted  by  tbe 
fact  that  Gruek  mrtbologj  reato  apoa  an  deal 
tredlttona,  and  1*  related  to  tbe  lelifftoa*  doe- 
triiw ot  iba  p«opt«*  of  tb*  Ortonty  UweaaV 
rolt  all  these  "foreign  elemeola— Astatic,  feiaaV 
gic,  Dodouian,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Orphic— bow 
can  we  sat  that  HcsoM  aod  Homer  ^ave  to  the 
Greek  goda  their  names  aud  tholr  form?  Bnt 
these  two  things,  tradition  aud  jroetic  invention, 
may  be  very  easily  reconciled.  Tradition  fur- 
nishes the  materials,  hul  it  does  not  bring  with 
it  the  precise  idea  and  tbe  form  which  each  god 
Is  to  represent.  This  idea  the  great  poets  drew 
from  their  own  genius  auJ  they  also  discovered; 
tut*  actual  forms  appropriate  to  it.  Tncy  werel 
the  creators  of  tbe  mythology  which  we  admire1 
In  Greek  art." 

Aa  well  say  that  tbe  myths  created  Homer 
a*  that  Homer  created  the  myths.  Neither  in 
their  present  form  could  have  existed,  had  not 
the  other  In  plastic  auJ  proximate  form  pre- 
ceded it. 

THE  HISTORICAL  VS.  TnEFifPIRICAL  METHOD 
Hegi-l'e  fuihl^iueutal  assumption  that  the 
myths  and  theologies  were  tbe  outworking  of 
the  Spirit  seeking  to  give  to  its  Inner  coutenl 
an  outward  form,  or  to  clothe  ita  subjectivity  in 
objectivity,  was  unfavorable  to  any  exhaustive 
study  of  the  historic  origin,  comparative  anat- 
omy, and  geographical  distribution  of  myths. 
He  expressly  disavows  auy  intent  to  construct  a 
philosophic  theory  or  historic  explanation  of 
myths.  Modern  reseat  ch,  since  the  death  of 
Hegel,  has  supplied  more  ample  materials  to 
ilih  end  t  lino  be  possessed  Though  his  knowledge 
wus  minute  for  nis  prrioU,  It  can  not  compare  In 
accurHcy  with  that  do.t  derivable  horn  Tylor's 
"  Primitive  Culture."  Dupul's  "orl^lus  of  All  the 
Religious  Cultured."  Hlchelet's  "  dibie  ot  Humun 
its"  lunvin's  "Aucleut  K.tltlis,  LmUoOied  lu  An- 
cient Names,"  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "OrLMJiof  Civil- 
ization and  Primitive  Cutidhlon  of  Biau,"  to  say 
nothing  ol  the  llebt  tneldetitally  (bror/n  on  ihese 
yudstluus  by  Max  Muller.  Buoseo.  Wilkinsou,  Klcb- 
urd  Payne  Xnlgnt  In  "£5sa7S  on  Anuleiit  Worship,'1 
UHrgrave  Jeuolnes  la  "  The  Roalcrucians,"  aud 
oi her  sources. 

bine*  Hegel  studied,  the  origin  of  rellctous  mrths 
has  been  under  a  course  of  evoiuilon  luioanew  sci- 
ence, to  be  mown  as  tbe  science  or  religion,  and  to  be 
based  on  history.  It  will  ix'  showu  tli.it  all  lelielont 
huve  one  odelu  and  ooe  deUQltloit,  viz.,  the  explaua- 
tton  tbat  man  Invents  lor  pbeiiomoua,  whose  cause 
be  does  not  know. 

As  tbe  ftrowih  of  any  one  of  these  myths  Is  a  sam- 
ple, renertcally,  of  all  the  others,  the  elaborate  pre»- 
culatton  aud  carv/nl  study  of  one  will  aid  us  In  )ud*T 
biKof  all.  to  sodoiuxK*  ma>  sit  In  judatneht  on 
Hertt's  notion  tbutibey  are  ,.ll  lite  cit-ai  ons,  sub- 
ordinately,  of  p^ts,  aud.  ultlma;ety.  ot  (iod,  both 
seeking  to  five  outrvard  form  und  expression  to  th3 
Inner  oom.ni  of  th?  sp.rlt.  it  will  abj-v  clearly  that 
tnev  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  enorM  o*  unlrattic.l  ol>- 
Kervers  to  ooutonu  the  tangled  and  not  yet  under- 
stood network  of  outward  pheuouieni  to  supposed 
rules  of  bannooy  and  louic  which  teovern  our  Inle- 
lior  prosess  ol  thought  in  their  eurlleat  struggles 
toward  acleutiQc  coaceptlons  of  lbs  uulvenie. 
THE  MYTH  OP  JONAH. 
Taite,  formsti.iico,  the  moon  myth,  which  appears 
flnalh  In  the  Jewish  scriptures,  as  Uiewba'e  swallow- 
ing Jonah,  and,  throagb  the  power  of  prayer, 
casting  blm  out  alive  alter  three  days.  In 
tbe  blDle  It  alms  to  t'.-acb  the  b^nnleas  moral 
lesson  tnat,  while  pr<tyer  will  nave  ii  prophet  who 
Is  swallowed  by  a  nub,  yet  It  will  not  Induce  tbe  Al- 
mighty to  destroy  a  whole  city  In  which  mtnv  thou- 
sand persons  u-hildr.-n) "  do  not  gnow  tbeir  rlifht 
bands  from  tbelr  left" 

0RK.1N  OFTHR  JONAH  UTJH. 
Tb*  Greens,  U.ndoos.  Maoris  ot  New  Zealand. 
Bazutos  und  /-Jiua  of  couth  Afr.co,  Nuriu  americni 
lndiuus,  and  pr.iti'ibly  uio-'-i  primitive  races,  have 
a  suu  or  niooniiDLo,  wbicb  describes  either  me 
dally  deacent  of  lue  .mo  Uiloduiituesa,  or  an  echpe 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  tbe  uioDtnly  wjnlnu'  ot  the 
moon,  or  tin .,lly  Hie  jnuiuil  destx"itof  n.iiuro  Into 
wlDler.  tliouHnhiLbe  t.reek  IDMbomgf  the  lust  myth 
dlf:eren(t;itcs  Into  a  distinct  one  lrom  tbe  others. 

Either  of  these  etenU,  Involving  the  eilmi-ulsh- 
tntniiano  rciModuoion  ot  liie,  or  of  one  or  tbe 
other  ot  Its  t«o  *ivut  emblems,  tho  suu  and  moon. 
Is  typlued  jiuoiij  all  tn.*^e  nations  by  a  hero  or 
maiden  swallowed  by  a  U-th.  winlv,  sca-niou^ier,  or 
elephant,  and  cast  out  alive  throu/h  some  exercise 
of  miraculous  i*ower. 

lu  the  legend  of  toe  Ojlbway,  tbe  fl«b  Is  called  tbe 
"  Sun-calcber,"  aud  the  brave, alter  being  BmUuned, 
Is  cut  out  ot  tbe  tlsb  by  uu  sister  iccord- 
tug  to  the  Ottawa  form,  embodied  In  •■  lllanaibu," 
"  Uanabozbo"  (the  sum,  Hncllng  fur  the  LUug  of 
flsbes  idlu pliiR  Into  the  western  waves  atsun^t).  Is 
swallowed  canoe  and  all  udehti.  Tlien  be  siulles 
me  monslU'l  heart  witb  hU  w;n  club.  When  Uana- 
bozhos  blows  aualnst  Ihc  sunc;itcher*s  heart  dis- 

ttosed  the  fish  to  vomit  blm  aRiiln  Inlo  the  lake  the 
irava  mi  his  canoe  lb  ml)  ucro^s  the  lisb's  Ibmat  In- 
side, and  slew  him.  Then  tlie  dead  monster  drl.'ted 
ashora,  and  the  irulls  tbiids  of  Hie  d.iwn>  pocLed  an 


oiK-ning  for  y»au:ibozbo  to  conie  out.  Among  ibe 
Uusutos  the  hero,  like  lllnerv;t,  ^as  bom  of  iu!l 
sbe.  but  found  that  his  mother  ohe  unlversei  had 
been  devoured  by  a  monster  tnluni -.  lie  airoclavd 
tbe  mons'-er,  and  was  swallowed  whole  ^sunset),  but, 
ruUlne  bis  way  out  (sunrise I,  lie  set  irte  (Illumined) 
all  tbelubfioltuntsof  ihenor.d. 

-Among  lb°  /uljs  mi  elephant  swallows  tbe  world. 
Including  a  mother  and  ber  children.  Sbe  finds  In 
Its  maw,  (ilte  autlpodesi  forests,  rivers,  bulihinds. 
dots,  citile  au-j  vlliaaes  or  ueople.  In  this  foixu  the 
myih  betrays  a  kuun ledge  tb..t  the  autlvodts  are  in- 
habited, which  did  not  periuin  to  Its  t.reei.  or  Nortn 
Auit-i  le.ui  furni. 

Amone  the  Greeks  ths  m>ih  Is  seen  In  tbe  slor.es 
or  Perstus  and  Andromeda  and  HeruLlea  and  lit*- 
lone. 

BLENDING    OF    THE     ASTRONOMICAL     WITH 
THB  B19T0HIC 

la  tbe  latter,  Laomedon,  faibor  of  Be*lon*  and 
klngol  tbe  loulnos,  offrrsbera  sacinr«io  Po-e-uon 'n 
Utteoce;ui'si  ue.siroylitt:  moiu4«:r.  To  desveitd  irotu 
Im.-ersouahon*  to  mr-taphor  Up  Dies  bis  atTccllutis 
ou  comuietre  aud  risks  pis  wealth  In  ventures  uo 
the  o><ep.  He  five*  bis  heart  or  uuuuhler.  I.  e_  nbi 
wealtb.4o  Ihewe.vea.  herakles,  Imuvrsoudtln.;  Labor, 
to  rescuv  llMlone,  springs  full  aroj.ii  into  the  Q^b's 
gaping  throat,  whare  be  back*  for  three  days,  aud 
comes  out  hairless,  but  rescuing  Redone  from  the 
tlsb.  This,  however.  Is  the  secondary  aud  practical 
uppllcaUou  of  the  myth  to  a  commercial  nanou.  It 
has  here  deveioped  out  of  a  symbol  Impersonating 
tbe  idroea  ol  nature  Into  a  legend  idemf 
lled  witb  bfstorlcal  characters  ana  dhnly  con- 
nected with  industrial  pursuits.  We  must  ku  behind 
this  lorm  of  tbe  myth  .'or  lis  origin.  This  we  and  In 
the  f«c:  that  tbe  root  lou,  or  !■*,  m  tbe  name  ilesl- 
tine.  imd  hiuiuu,  Is  tbe  moon  (.Selene  >.  una  that  me 
_ri'.-' "!_r"">nirh  '  JlAjjeeks  wh"  sk.i-.-iI    \sla  Minor 

m  inon,  or  Troy,  Tyre.  Sldon.'Joppa  and  arouna  to 
Ifevpt  were  known  as  tbe  Selenlc,  Ionic  tmoon-wor- 
sbiping)  races,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pelasgi 
and  other  hind  races  who  worshli>ed  the  elder  trod s 
The  tulluence  or  the  nioou  over  the  tides,  which  Pliny 
shows  to  bavebe-oa  urlncliileas  laminar  to  the  an- 
cients as  to  us,  and  the  dei>endence  of  aaliors  on  the 
tides  accounts  tor  the  lact  that  the  maritime  Greeks 
should  be  particularly  styled  the  lunar,  Seleulc, 
Ionian,  or  moon-worsblpln^  races. 

During  the  change  of  the  moou  (Ion)  from  old  to 
new  it  Is  esuiiirulsbed  for  three  days  by  Its  nearness 
to  the  sun.  This  U  the  original  swallowlm:  of  lon<» 
by  the  Great  Ktsh.  I  he  naune  luo  (tite  moon)  is  pre 
served  lu  tbe  name  of  the  Greek  tdrl  Ueslone,  who  Is 
re.'icucd  by  toll  (Hercules),  and  Id  thai  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  (.Jonah i,  who  Is  rescued  by  pra>er,  both  of 
whum,  however,  are  In  tbe  whale's  belly  three  days, 
joppa,  where  tbe  bible  locates  the  Jonah  story,  Is 
also  tbe  place  where  the  Greek  myth  located  tbe 
slory  of  Ueslooe  and  Uer.ikJes.  The  <  .reek  sculpture 
of  the  whale  which  swallowed  Heslone  was  actually 
used  lu  early  Christian  art  as  tbe  moid  uf  and  Iden- 
tical with  the  fish  that  swallowed  Jonah.  Moreover, 
I  he  chains  w1lh  which  Ueslone  was  bound  to  tbe 
took  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  sea  monster,  were  exhibit- 
ed in  front  or  .loops  lu  Pliny's  time,  and  Horn  thence 
the  bones  of  the  whale  were  cirrled  to  K'-me  lu  veri- 
fication of  the  slorr.  We  need  not  reinbid  tbe  read- 
er that  the  name  Jonah  Bhould  be  lona,  and  that  the 
sound  of  G  soft,  given  to  the  letter  J,  is  a  western 
barbarism.  Nor  need  we  pause  to  show  in.it  the  ex- 
istence of  (he  myth  ainotu:  the  Greeks  Is  much  ear- 
lier In  date  than  Its  appearance  In  tbe  Hebrew  script- 
ures, for  which  It  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
louian  sources. 

HOW  THE  MYTH  OK  HJSSIONE  DKVFLOPED 
INTO  THE  STORY  OP  JONAH. 
Given  tbe  Greek  myth  of  Ueslone,  sacrlticea  to  a 
whale,  and  rescued  from  IU  belly  by  a  bero,  who 
hacked  therein  for  three  days,  aud  we  ueeo  only  sub- 
stitute the  Jewish  luea  of  prayer  to  God,  for 
the  Greek  Idea  of  the  heroism  of  Hercules  tor  toll). 
i'nyerwjslbeHebre* wre-s-Jer  as  Uer.-iles  Wustiie 
Greek,  and  tbe  legend,  wbtcu  beslns  among  the  sav- 
ages of  all  nations  as  a  symbolic  Impersonation  of 
certain  great  forces  of  nature,  blinds  Improved 
among  tbe  Greeks  Into  a  class):  Impersonation  of 
these  forces  Into  certain  tree  beings  havlug  an  In- 
dependent personality,  aud  ls  finally  borrowed  by  the 
monotheistic  Hebrews  from  tbe  Greeks  and  formed 
lino  a  chapter  In  tbe  career  ot  the  invisible  and  ab- 
solute GOd. 

TUB  'GROWTH  OF  A  THFOS  OCT  OF  A  PHE- 
NOMENON. 
It  Is  Impossible  not  to  see  in  this  evolution  that  a 
bastard  science  seeking  to  account  for  phenomena 
by  pulling  a  spirit  or  personal  *oul  behind  each  a<i 
in  nature's  drama,  exhibits  Itself  llrst,  in  animism, 
or  the  theory  tbat  each  event  has  a  soul  und  Is  alive, 
whether  It  be  thuuder,  an  eciIpse,  or  a  sunset.  This 
is  tbe  period  of  myth  formation  which  precede  mite 
attempt  to  set  forth  tbe  mytb  by  a  symbol,  which,  ac- 
cording lo  bexrel,  h  the  beginning  ot  an.  The  ue  a 
phase  Is  tbe  mytbolojtJca),  In  wblcb  the  spirits  or 
aouls  which  stand  tor  lite  hadlne  forces  oi  nature 
develop  Into  free  and  Independent  persons 
having  moral  power*.  This  gives  rise,  according 
to  Hegel,  to  classic  art.  Then  follows  the  mono- 
theistic pbazeUn  theology,  accompunled  by  Ibe 
sublime  In  art.  In  which  all  these  ind  peudcut  per- 
sonalities arc-  merged  into  une,  und  whatever 
miracles  Inferior  gods  or  men  accomplish  is  done  by 
prayer  lo  ibis  One  and  by  bis  might.  And  here,  ac- 
cording to  Hegel,  the  advance  ends.  Hegel  seems 
unconscious  tbat  tbe  Idea  or  one  <>od  has  emerged 
out  of  the  Idea  ot  many  teds,  as  that  ol  many  gods 
did  out  uf  Inuumenblt  spirits  and  as  that  of  !_■ 
uuiuberuble  spirits  emerged  out  of  th?  observation 
ot  countless  phenomena  wbose  causes  were  un- 
known, He  picture*  the  absolute  One  In  sucb  terms 
tbat  while  one  wing  of  His  disciples  beholds  In  Ita 
crucified  man,  the  other  sees  In  It  an  rdeJUtlQcMtlou 
ot  Deity  witb  Don-being.  Nay.  often  tn  tbe  same 
sentence  there  t»  mingled 

THE  TWO  ANTAGONISTIC  DOCTRINES 
that  tbt*  Spirit  create*  man.  wblcb  la  Theism,  and 
that  man  evolves  the  Spirit,  which  Is  Albclsm. 
Thus,  Hegel  says,  "For  as  In  the  next  place,  God 
separates  or  dhtiruruu.be*  finite  actuality  from  Him 
self,  so  also  finite  man,  wbo  be^lus  with  himself  m 
outildo  the  Divine  kingdom,  assumes  the  ta-tk  of 
elevating  himself  to*  God,  of  freeing  himself  lrom 
the  finale  ot  doing  away  with  nttraiorlQess  iliniim 
tlonst,  and  of  becoming  through  t  bis  sucrince  (dead 
ness)ot  bis  immediate  actuality,  tbat  wblcn  «jod  in 
His  appearance  a*  man.  Das  made  Objective  as  true 
actuality." 

Nor  does  Hegel  clearly  oefine  when  speaking  ol 
certain  theological  conceptions  wbelher  \\m  kinds  of 
truth  be  Is  atuibuUng  to  them  la  artistic  truth,  I.  e.. 
conformity  to  tbe  principles  of  beauty  or  whether  it 
is  .actual  truth,  l  e. ,  conformity  to  tbe  events  of  his- 
tory. Thus  In  describing  the  tnudtion  from  f^ryp- 
tlau  to  Greek  art,  as  a  transition  it  anuurerlectlve 
symbol  like  the  pyramid,  lo  a  fr«e  personam*  like 
tbronos,  toexpreatdundJon,  we  clearly  perceive  tbat. 
be  does  not  wish  as  to  regard  tbrouoaas  an  actualj 
person  but  only  the  Ideal  personality  who*?  use  lu 
settlitf  forth  (be  conception  of  time   Is  srtlsltlcally 


true.  He  says  (Bryant,  p.  »j  the dinicuit  point  in  ourl 
Investigation  Is  io  distinguish  whether  What  are  repre-, 
settled  aa  persouages  In  mythology  or  art,  possess  a 
real  individuality  or  personality,  or  whether  they 
contain  but  ibe  empty  semDlance  of  Hand  are  only 
more  personifications.  As  he  here  msnlfesly  con- 
founds tn*  distinction  between  truth  aud  the  artist's 
conception  thai  tbe  person  Is  real  by  descrlb-, 
lng  as  a  real  personality  tbat  wblcb  Is  merely 
the  artist's  conception  ot  truth,  we  have, 
no  clear  guide  by  wblcb  to  detetiuiue 
when  be  comes  to  speak  of  tbe  real  individual- 
ity and  personality  of  Jesus,  whether  be  means  to  as- 
sume that  tbe  actual  Jesus  was  a1 1  that  h  claimed  for 
Him,  or  only  tbat  the  Jesus,  as  tbe  Lvaagellsts  nave 
described  Him,  should,  llks  tbe  Jove,  as  tbe  Annus 
have  couatrucied  blm.  conform  to  certain  standards 
which  for  artistic  purpose*  stand  lo  tbe  place  of  hk*- 
tortc  truth. 

HEGEL  IS  CHRISTIAN. 
On  tbe  whole,  bowever,  it  seems  to  us  tbat  Hegel 
really  meant  to  accept  ib«  alleged  supernalo rarities 
connected  with  the  stor/  of  Jesus  3k  bhtoiically  true., 
aud  us  derlvlug  all  tbelr  sublimity  lrom  tbelr  con- 
ceded truth.  orurinaUry,  and  inspiration.  He 
seems  to  assume  to  be  competent  to  to  mil  ns  (Bry- 
ant's He^t)  on  Art,  p.  19)  that  the  sionr  of  thai 
God  which  is  besoUen  Is  hem,  dies,  and  Is  resusci- 
tated, is  a  myth  which  presents  a  variety  of  mean- 
lugs,  at  one*  physical,  historical,  moral,  and  religious, 
or  me  la  physical,  when  tbe  slory  t*  told  of  tb*  Egn> 
ttan  Obirls  two  iboosand  years  before  Christ,  or  of 
toe  Indian  Krishna,  or  ChrUtna,  at  least  six  hundred 
years  before  Clulsi,  but  Is  not  at  all  mythical,  and 
bja  only  one  meaning,  and  that  tbe 
literal  one,  when  U  1*  repeated  concern- 
lug   Jesus.       Now,     If     the     story     of      a    God 

being  becotteo,  born,  dying  and  being  resuscitates, 
has  power,  when  told  in  Judea,  to  create  a  nen 
school  ot  art,  called  ihe  sublime,  and  to  overthrow 
tbe  previous  schools  of  art  which  Iieffel  styles  r» 
•pert! vely  the  classic  and  the  symbolic,  how  Is  n 
tint  chc  previous  telling  of  the  same  slory  lu  Fayj-H 
concerning  Osiris,  and  in  India  cohcenjlnsChristnu,1 
though  fuily  believed  In  by  the  people,  created  no 
such  chance  in  art?  a  sufficient  cause  must  always 
produce  the  entire  efTect.  If  any  resolution  In  un 
ever  actually  occurred  In  Europe  solely  b>  toe  preacii 
lng  of  the  <,od  man  Je>us,  It  ought  io  have  oecune  i 
In  Egypt  and  Judoa  b?  the  pieauiUug  of  the  lucar 
uaied  b'ods  Krishna  and  u*lrts. 

INFLUENCE  OK  INCARNATION  UPON  ART. 
If  ibe  funasinetital  Id^aof  Incarnation  Is  common 
rn  the  three  cases  but  tbe  revolution  lu  art  fo  lowej 
In  only  one  of  them,  tlitu  tbe  revolution  must  bav. 
been  due  io  something  else  than  this  fundamental 
Idea  of  Incarnation.  The  relative  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  Idea  lu  the  three  cases  could  make  no  diffe; 
ence,  as  any  relbnous  th^rory  mail  i»roduce  th*  whott 
effect  ujrOu  art  when  it  Is  believed,  yulte  irresftectlvi 
of  Its  tnith  or  falsehood.  If  a  revolution  In  an  attu 
ally  accjiupanied  ibe  bellel  In  the  slory  ol  an  lucai 
,  ti;iLe  God,  In  only  one  ol  ihrf-e  ca.sej  hi  which  It  wji 
i  extensively  believed,  then  It  must  nave  been  aue,  ui'. 
i  to  that  !•  i.  p.,  i.mii  to  some  other  cau->e.  whether  i 
I  were  some  acct'isory  to  the  idea  lUeLI  or  m>i» 
1  wholly  Independent  cau?e. 
IS  THE  ASSUMPTION  OP  INCARNATION  TRL'i' 
In  Heircl's  LLi-ory  of  ah  ihe  aMumpMon  ot  tt 
truih  of  tbe  slory  of  the  Incarnation  of  uod  In  Jeio 
is  so  fundamental  ihatlftbe  story  lls'jlf  Is  mil m 
in?  theory  h  cone.  It  Is  Ilk'.-  the  arKiuucnt  by  \«liic 
II-  ^el  sought  lo  prove  that  the  immutable  nature  u 
abstract  thouifhi  required  that  no  |>lauel  couiu  esls 
i''tw,^n  Uars  and  Jupiter.  Uben  tol<(  that  Ha 
Ksterold  Ceres  bad  be°u  dhcovered  there,  be  is  sail 
to  have  remarked  that  the  principles  ol  pure  thought 
rendered  such  a  tact  ImposStDie  buf  to  the  uluiudi' 
of  pure  thought,  nature,  In  Its  'ocidenlal  aud 
phenomenal  uiicertaluly.  Is  sfrnply  uuequai 
So  He -el  seems  lo  have  -ueLefmln.d  thai 
the  necessities  of  the  luflnll*  spirit  dc 
manded  Ibal  u  should  reek  to  express,  Itsti  outwurd- 
l.v  In  the  urvuiure  man;  in  .t  It  should  lini  t(-i  "  limcr 
subjectivity"  asGod  lu  serlo"is  warface  wiln  IU  uut- 
warJoblcctlvliy.as  man.  ani  lhat  tne  i-ecoiicliiatlon 
between  the  two  could  beeff.-cie.d  b;  rwcalniif  hln-:-*|f 
as  ibe  tioo-muti.  aad-t*te*e*T4niJuciti:*  o:i  ihe  pan  ol 
uieii  sucli  a  sum  nder  o(  thi  ir  own  per>una.iiie3  und 
ansorptlou  ot  hie  ulvtut>  i*ersonaJity  revealed  In 
Jesu^as  wuuldintuslorm  tbemail  iniom.n^jjv 

Hewl  preseuia  tbh  dechiuo  of  thi  Incarnation  of 
God  hi  nntli  under  the  new  aud  seductive  a"*ct,  In 
r.-hk-b  it  had  not  oetore  been  prosenU*d.  vli.,  tfittt 
riicli  an  liicaruailoti  Is  ueee+sary.  ma  to  the  rest  ie 
cf  man  lrom  piunshment,  but  lo  ihe1  rescue  of  art, 
whlcb  Is  ill-*  consummate  fl'itverof  the  human  spirit, 
from  Ibe  c.Lisir aphe  of  having  notbing  in  hl-ttor? 
etftial  io  lu> ,  "jvwts  on  which  to  expe:u  Us  lore-?.,  aud 
lo  Ihe  rescue  Of  oelty  from  thu  vacuity  uf  oelnx'  wlih- 
out  luuciloiis.  In  short  tbe  divine  liic-imatrjn.  ac- 
cor.  Jin_r  to  Hegel,  supplies  art  u lib  Its  e:;d  ajid 
climax,  hi  .lory  with  its  pivot,  ivlty  wlin  IU  toll,  aud 
nature  wllh  Its  lnlerprclatlon. 

THE  11ETH0D  OF  HEGEL'S  REAS0NIN3. 
Tne  pr  cess  by  whlcb  llecel  works  iLj  iulnd  to  to 
this  coLiclu-aou  Is  Ingenious,  subtle  arid  In  i\  err 
tain  *ense  itowerrui,  so  powerful  that  aiuvkcd  p  iij 
b^  the  same  course  ot  uicUphvHical  arguuic-iX  by 
nblcb  It  Is  reared.  It  la  Impregnable. 
THE  HISt'  OK  AHT. 
Art,  sari  Hfgcl.  bcghis  in  a  *rojbollc  prrlod.  Ises 
Inio  a  classic  i-t-riod.  ami  culminates  In  the  suifime 
period.  Tbn-e  three  periods  corre.uond.  ih»  k 
boli. .  to  nature  worship;  tbe  classic  to  art  worl 
the  sjblhnc  to  Solrlt  worship.  Tbe  ttrat  nnd- 1  1 
cMiie  in  i-erela,  India,  .-nJ  F.pw.  The  sec  >i 
Grpvfce  uud  Home.  Tne  third  In  Judea  ! 
Cbilsllan  clvllliatlon.  lu  tho  Qrsi  the  eyinboi.  a 
pyramids,  ihe  sphinx,  the  c-utair,  the  u 
an  ued  I.'oIn.  Ihe  torec  headeJ  hluiurll,  n:  rives  I 
pre>:s  the  dlgnltv,  intent  or  greainess  of  •, 
t  inoii»-ri  the  •  imi-ler  genmetrlca]  qualities  ot  tual 
vh  ,  Its  mass,  nuiiber  und  form  lu  lis  ruder  asjs 
SYMBOLIC  AHT. 
Thns  In  the  pyramids,  the  crystalline  shaft 
and  enoiiuous  muss  express  dumllou.  A  difTlculi  i\ 
lu^ttaiiou  since  tbe  true  uieaulng  of  tbe  pir 
tnlds  is  not  yet  fully  known.  In  the 
spiii in  tne  Hon  und  woman  express  tho 
uulouof  tbe  male  aud  female  piluclples  In  nature. 
In  this  staze,  also,  mankind  adore  the  phallus  us 
the  symbol  orilfe..Ui:ht  as  h>e  symbol  of  knowh*d«. 
and  mske  gTandlose  sutues  witb  many  he:idi  lo  ex- 
press wisdom,  with  many  anns  to  express  power, 
wl'h  jnvits'  feet  lo  ex  press  fecundity  and  with  wings  to 
express  tn-tiL  But  In  nil  tbls  tbe  avendency  of 
form  over  mass,  and  of  harmony  over  number  has 
not  <  el  asserted  Itself.  Hence  men  never  lose  slsht 
of  tiii:l  which  ibeSTmbol  represent*,  and  for  thai 
reason  ihe  symbol  is  never  ereevd  Into  an  Indc|ien,l- 
cm  per-omuiiy  and  •■aubjectivl'y"  ol  it*  own 
Nel'ber  tne  Hindoos.  Persians,  nor  Egyjiilins  ever 
Iteeu'  o  have  losi  sight  of  the  fact  that  ;h«y  maJu 
th.  I  gods,  or  fallen  into  the  not.on  tnat  uieir  cod* 
madethem.  Tbe  aplrtt  lu  groping  lor  ^mne  mate- 
ria' symbol  tn  *b1cb  U  e*prcKs  the  cau^sof  phe- 
nomt.ua  ha*  not  lost  shtbt  ol  lis  pr  uiarr  n^j.  ct.  vlt, 
tofxpuihi  iihcuomenx     11  still  knows  that  It  i«  tlu 
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«-it2rtor  mysteries  and  solemn  conlruOlcUous  in  na- 
lure  which  It  U  seeking  to  expreai. 
CLAdolC  AKT. 
But  In  Greek  or  classic  an,  accordlnr  to  Hejel. 
th*  symbol  min  at  tbe  moment  wood 
tree  subjeettvlir  or  personality  u  attributed 
to  tin  supposed  cause  of  phenomena  or  wbtn, 
a*  kief  el  ea;i,  "free  subjectivity,  toldm  Ibe 
pwiv  of  vague  inJ  lndHerm-uale  conceptions, 
constitutes  i he  basis  of  rcprtt-j«nU<lon  Id  art.  Such 
Is  the  character  wb.cn  tbe  tirwek  cods  present  to  us. 
lireek  an  represents  them  a*  free  Individuals,  tode- 
wnl-Tut  Id  themselves,  s-enuto©  moral  persona. 
Hence  we  can  net  enoilder  theni  from  the  symbolic 
polut  ot  view.  Tbe  acu,  tor  example,  of  Janitor,  of 
Apollo,  or  Minerva,  beioas;  only  to  those  divinities 
themselves:  represent  only  their  power  and  their 
passions.  Should  we  abstract  from  inese  tree  todl- 
vldualltlea  a  feDcral  Idea  and  set  It  up  ai  an  expla- 
nation, we  should  abandon  and  destroy  in  these  fur- 
ore* Just  thai  which  corresponds  to  tbe  Idea  of  art 
Wneuc*  artists  bar*  never  been  satJkAed  wltb  these 
symbolic  or  allegorical  explanations  applied  vo  worn 
ot  on  and  to  mythology.  Jf  there  remains  a  place 
for  allegory  or  tie  symbol,  It  Is  In  tbe  accessories, 
in  simple  attributes,  suras— as  tb*  eagle  by  tbe  side 
of  Jupiter,  ibe  oi  by  the  aide  of  St.  Luke; 
whiie  tb*  Ejypiians  saw  In  tb*  bull  Apia  *  divin- 
ity Itself 

KffJtOBS  IK  HE6VU 
W*  may  here  remark  thai  Hegel  seen*  to  urnore 
Um  vast  ur* valine  of  tbe  tyaobol  In  Christianity,  as 
uj  mc  cross,  tbe  crown,  the  spire,  tbe  atoning  Diuoa, 
the  harps  of  heaven,  lis  pearly  puts,  golden  streets, 
etc  He  also  overstates  toe  extent  of  tbe  self-decep- 
tion of  the  pagan  mind.  Tbe  Egyptian  saw  In  the  bull 
Apis  a  divinity  only  because  in  body  had  become  In- 
carnated, by  an  entrance  thereluto  and  abiding 
therein  uf  tbe  spirit  of  Osiris  or  the  sun  god,  as 
tbe  body  oi  Jesus  Is,  In  tbe  Christian  theology.  In- 
carnated by  the  divine  spirit,  hi  the  transition  Irom 
symbolic  to  classic  art  Hegel  falls  to  warn  as  (bat 
inuii  is  being  led  downward  Into  idolatry  by  mis- 
taking toe  symbol  wblcb  he  has  adopted,  to  trolly 
some  tact  In  nature,  fur  the  cause  ol  the  fact,  yet  ibis 
Is  true  when  the  serpent,  out  of  whose  form  coiled 
Into  u  circle  be  has  made  a  symbol  of  self-renewing 
Immortalltr.  Is  mistaken  for  the  eiuseor  source  of 
Hie,  as  by  toe  Chinese  when  they  give  serpent's  flesh 
ground  luto  powders  to  cur*  disease,  bo  tbe  women 
of  ancient  limes,  wheu  they  adored,  the  phallus  to 
produce  pregnancy,  mistook  the  symbol  for  the 
cause.  So  tbe  modem  Catholic  when  he  uses  the 
bones  of  a  saint  as  a  charm  against  disease. 
IDOLATHY  MISTAKEN  FOR  IN  EMANCIPA- 
TION OF  TUB  SPIRIT  PROM  MATTER. 
In  classic  art  Hegel  sees  In  tbe  tendency,  on  tbe 
pun  oi  a  race,  to  elevate  tbe  symbols  of  nature's 
great  foices,  the  Juplters  who  typify  thunder  and 
lightning,  the  A  polios  who  typify  tiie  sunlight,  and 
Ute  like,  lulo  lndet>endei)l  personal  causes,  only  an 
emancipation  of  spirit  irom  matter,  lie  seems  to 
forget  thai  this  emaDclputlou  exists  ouly  In  tbe 
hi  list's  conception,  uud  uot  in  th*  history  of  na- 
ture. Hence  If  out  of  this  process  shall  soon  after 
emerge  tbe  theory  of  monovbi'lsm  as  tbe  product  of 
polytheism,  then  the  philosopher  will  be  called  ou 
logically  to  show  uo  more  pollteuess  toward  the 
resultant  One  God  than  Hegel  shows  toward  tne 
fjuaaiife  many-guds,  wblcb  resulted  from  in-  eleva- 
ti-.iu  of  symbols  Into  gods.  Ueyel  discusses  every 
truusltlon  from  symbolism  to  polytheism,  as  If 
there  were  behind  It  a  spirit  trying  to  express  bis 
M'ia  In  an  ever-lucroasing  freedom  from  matter,  and 
as  If,  by  tbe  Hamilton,  from  the  rudo  masses  and 
numerical  repetition*  ot  Egypt  and  India  to 
the  graceful  forms  and  paintings  and  poems 
of  Greece,  spirit  were  In  some  way  actually  freeing 
itself  from  matter.  Id  tbe  transition  from  the 
pyramid  as  the  type  of  duration  to  tbe  god  Chronos, 
or  time,  who  is  a  person  bom  of  beaveu  and  earth, 
perpetually  consuming  all  bis  otfsorlng,  until  the 
divine  Zeus  leads  a  rebellion  against  htm  and  wins 
Immortality  from  him  by  Imprisoning  him  under 
chains  and  darkness,  we  are  introduced  to  a  subtler 
and  more  Intellectual  conception  of  time.  Yet  we 
know  lb*  Chrouos  as  a  being  does 'not  exist,  and  tbe 
passage  of  the  human  mlud  from  tbe  use  of  tats 
name  asasymbollutolhe  belief  in  bis  existence  as 
a  gou  Is  a  passage  from  poetry  mto  idolatry  I.  e., 
Irom  dreaming,  Into  the  belief  lo  the  truth  and  verily 
ot  the  dream,  not  In  any  tense  Irom  matter  to  spirit. 
And  when,  probably  by  a  crossing  lu  Judea  of  tne 
Gr.eco-koinan  Idea  of  baium  wltb  tbe  Lgyptian 
myth  ot  Set,  as  the  evil  principle,  we  have  as  the 
resultant  a  satau  who  combines  with  the  saturnine 
functions  of  tbe  accuser  and  tbe  tempter  the  qual- 
ities of  a  rival  and  evil  god,  and  the  mythic  and 
symbolic  UK  well  as  the  divine,  elements 
are  lost  ilL'ht  uf;  the  myth  In  thrs  form 
not  only  due*  uot  aid  lu  tne  emauclpation 
of  the  human  sulrli  from  mailer,  but  it  may  become 
tbe  most  potent  agency  In  tbe  lullmidaiiun.  suojec- 
tlon,  and  Idiocy  of  tlie  more  timid  and  honest  human 
spirits,  by  ■caring  tnem  luto  abject  submission  to 
the  more  presumptuous. 

THa*  TRUTH  IN  HKGEL'8  TBEORT  OF  ART. 
II  Is  quite  true  tbal,  from  tbe  mere  standpoint  oi 
tbe  poet  and  the  paluler.  If  thai  were  the  whole  of 
art.  too  transition  from  tb*  Egyptian  and  lodlan 
symbol  to  the  classic  god  is  accompauled  by  a  devel- 
opment Irom  tbe  use  of  matter  In  mass  wtlhoat 
much  form  or  any  expression,  and  without  those 
graces  which  may  be  wrought  out  of  mere  form.  Into 
tbe  highest  possible  utilisation  ot  lb*  magic  qualities 
of  form  for  purposes  oi  expression.  Especially  In 
statuary  does  this  element  of  form  make  dead  mar- 
bl*  reveal  every  wonderful  story  of  motion,  energy, 
trace,  beauty,  power,  swiftness  and  Intensity— all.  In 
short,  of  life  tout  can  be  got  out  of  lite  individual 
man  or  god,  disassociated,  or  nearly  so.  from  bis  fel- 
low*. It  is  also  true,  as  Hegel  finely  sbowa.  that.  In 
the  transition  from  statuary  acd  architecture 
both  of  which  ailKe  are  "troren  music"  to 
painting,  art  accomplishes  still  more  com- 
plex eifecia  without  the  tu*  of  material 
lurms  at  al,  bat  by  presenting  merely  their  counler 
fell  illusion  io  lb*  eye,  thau  It  could  acoompiLih  br 
the  unre-trided  use  of  matter.  In  all  its  elements  or 
niasv  form,  and  number*.  This  Htxei  aelzes  upon 
us  a  transition  from  matter  to  Spirit,  because  he 
sayb,  we  here  part  with  both  dimension*  and  form 
and  retain  only  toe  Illusion  produced  by  color,  but 
It  can  only  be  correctly  defined  as  a  transition  from 
the  ua.-ioonif  a  lucklem  to  a  single  object  (as.  1  x  In- 
stance, a  Venus  Apbrodlte  or  Apollo  belvedere 
ubich.Hfieralj,  can  notget  above  an  Idealized  ho- 
rn, hi  form  of  man  or  woman;  to  the  harmonies  incl 
ikut  to  tbe  ■UfTOUnJIni  of  on*  object  by  many  or 
grouping  many  around  some  central  unity. 
THK  PAINTING  EXCEL8  TH«  STATUE 
HETEROGENEITY  ONLY. 
A  crucifixion  scene  might,  at  great  cost,  be  mad* 
the  aubji-ct  oi  statuo  or  bas-relief.  Bui  a  battle  oi 
Waterloo  or  a  view  from  Mount  Lebanon  couia  not 
be  represeoWd  by  a  aiatuc  at  any  cost  The  rise  from 
statuary  and  architecture  to  painting,  tbereiore.  la  a 
nsu  from  tor  soiluiry  to  tb*  associated,  from  the 
uniqu*   to   th*    complex,  from    the  bumoieneou- 
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lo  the  betero»eneouB.    it  Illustrates  Spencer**  law  of 
evolutloo  rattier  than  Hegel's  chimera  of  the  email 
clualk>n  of  the  Spirit  from  matter. 
POETR1   EXCKLLS   PAINTING    BT     BEING     A 

SUCCESSION  OF  PICTTJBES- 
,    So  when  we  pass  from  the  painting  to  poetry  It  hi 
In  order  to  get  away  from  the  stationary  scane  to  the 
iMiL'tlng  KCd  panoramic  succession  of  acauea.    Each 
particular  scene  ml^'hi  be  best  presented  ou  canvas. 
i^each  particular  hgnre  on  the  canvas  might  be 
iuost  perfectly  exhibited  In  the   elatua.    But  we  are 
billing  to  dispense  wlto  detail*  In  order  w  grasp  dl- 
'ersliles.    lulbe   palutlug   we  dUnens*  wiita  mat- 
er, b-xu  in  form  and  lo  mass,  and  accept  It  In  lllu 
■I'jQ  ouly,  lu  order  the  beUer  to  giusp  not  merely  the 
^upoieoQ     but    hi*      army,     bl*     artillery,     the 
>ndge     be     is     atormlOE,     and    the    Alps    or 
■auube   ui    the    background.    So  In    tbe   poem 
■   walv*    the   tiory    of    tb*  canvas     In    order 
grasp  the  succession  of  events,   th*  cause,  fact, 
>d  coDicqutrnee;  tu*  villain,  crime,  and  denooe- 
ie.it,  0i3  sld.  tbe  sacrifice,  and  lb*  atonement. 
in  ibe  drama  boto  and  all  are    preseuml,  and 
ence  \l>  excellence  a*  the  mightier  stream  Into 
Qlcu  all  toe  charms  of  statuary,  painting,  and  poc- 
j  How  togeth>r.    In  the  opera  and  oratorio,  to  all 
I'-se  are  added  music    All  lllustrat*  a  uransltlon 
\m  unity  to  diversity  a  change  from  the  homogeut- 
lus  to  toe  oelerogeneous,  not  Irom  matter  to  spirit. 
\  t>JB0U  CllSSlC  TO  CHRUHAN  ART. 
1  Atlhouzh  Bfc^^l  asjiira«s  that  every  attempt  of  the 
-ilriC  to  give  lonn  to  lis  Idea  throuab  symbolic  art  or 
enL-BK;oii  u    ujjiuicn    nrij    hiioun,   h«  ao  sooner 
steps  upon  tbe  doronln  of  Christian  urt  than  all  Is  in* 
splmtional  and  divlue.  It  Is  uo  longer  men  construot- 
lug  their  gods  to  explain  mysteries  lu  nature,  but  it 
is  me  ere  illve  Spirit  coiistnietlng   men  to  explain 
mysteries  In  the  dlviue  mind,      lie  says:  "  In  place 
uf  plastic  polytheism,  art  now  knows  but  one  Goo. 
ou*    spirit,    one    auso:uie    Independence,    which 
as    alsulute    knowjug     and     determining    abides 
In  free  uulty  with  itself,  and  uo  longer  ''ally  asunder 
Into  those  special  characters    and   fuuctlons  wh>i«e 
sole  bond  of  unity  was  the  constraint  of  a  mysterious 
necessity.    Absolute  subjectivity  or  personality   as 
suen,  however,  woaid  escapo  from  art  and  be  acces- 
sible  only   to  abstract  thought,  11  lu  order  to  be  an 
actual  subjectivity  commensurate  wiio  lis  Idea  It  did 
uot  pa«s  i;itoe>rnal  etts'.Diice,  and  again  collect  it- 
self out  ot  tuN  reality  Into  itself."    This  b  tbe  inem- 
ptiyslcal  mod-*  of  saylne  tint  u  god,  like  a  man,  can 
uot  bit  down  and  aaure  himself    forever,    unless    lit- 
gets  up  and  doei  something  worthy  of   bis  own   ad- 
miration. One  of  the  uioJl-s  In  which  Hegel  thought 
the  abiolu'.e  or  selt-luiowlug  spirit  pusses  Into  ex- 
tc-nialliy  Is  lu  tbe  creation  of  uiatldr  out  of  Us  own 
U.t;  another  In  lu  those  fonns  ot  law  <vhl:b,  acting 
iiujiuh  ltior.;anlc    matter,  are  inanlitaied  In  the 
material  lorces  of  nature,  aucd  as  gravity,  lUrbt,  beat 
co'.ifdoii,  momenlum,    reHlsiancc,    etc.;  another  Is 
Ihe  orga.il.-jiion,  sensation,  passion,  and   thought: 
another  is  truth,  which  >*  lb*  aostracl  suUemeui  of 
the   f.xts    and    principles    uccoi'dlutf   to  which  tbe 
manlfeKUtlousof   tbe  spirit  occur,  and   another  Is 
t-eauly,  which  be  auys    "1*   a  mode  of  utterance  of 
too  true." 

FRUM  TflE  "FALSE'*  TO  THE  "TUnE." 
In  ■-tio.'i.  iit-.-^il  seems  to  recognize  no  scientific 
lruv  or  historic  proce-ss  whereby  tbo  human  Intelli- 
gence, lb  Its  evolution,  has  first  locj'-cd  a  spirit  or 
gtio^t  behind  every  phenomenon,  such  hs  Tyloroe- 
s.u)  H'o  as  "  Animism,"  which  carj^es  every  phenoiu- 
euou  to  be  alia  In  tbe  conception  oi  the  observer; 
then  collect-i  tne  leadtog  cbosu,  aulma,  or  spirits 
Into  a  u  inthe-jii,  h-Mving  the  minor  phenomena  of 
lite,  without  a  god,  to  human  control  or  natural 
c-juses;  then  lilts  tuat  particular  koJ  of  tbe  paiilbe 
ou  K'A-ati  or  dove)  wttlcli  rcpre^futs  the  sun  or  tbe 
bcavutui  Into  supreme  control,  as  in  -  soul  rises  to  ih- 
coucepllou  that  the  heuveus  are  greater  uud 
c.niLroi  (he  earth,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  monotheistic 
irod  :u;c  the.lchovau  of  the  Hebrews  Tuou  dlvesti 
Its  inono:hels:lc  g<>d  of  the  successive  elements  ol 
Hex,  site,  v/el^ht,  fo. in,  passion,  personality,  iimlti- 
liutis,  iiuitudj,  and  of  the  sucve^slvu  luuullone  or 
provldiim  lOod.tr-iiLsmtLtiug  life,  effecLln-;  salvation, 
controlling  bls'.ory,  and  lnau?uratln<£  creation,  re- 
uumptton,  or  reLrlbaUou,  until  at  lust  he  causes  to  be 
i Unliable,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  whoue  need 
cuuld  Jusnfy  his  bwlug.  Hegel's  metaphysics,  thero 
lore,  are  the  aitome>  of  Oennun  Prote^iaDtmra,  ln- 
gc-nlojs  tu  uccountlng  for  tnat  conception  of  the 
universe  which  cuine  to  him  by  Inheritance.  To 
udap!  this  lunerltcd  faith  to  his  personal  euse  re- 
guired  some  metaphysical  Improvements,  new  oames 
hcreaii'J  there  lor  old  tilings,  new  rustic  seats  uud 
urbors  of  philosophic  Jargon  to  protect  iroin  loo  In- 
tense a  light,  new  and  bard  de'taltions  to  keep  out 
climbing  intruders,  bul  no  lnve> "gallon  Of  'Me  title, 
uo  analysis  of  the  sun's  ray.  1'beae  be  simply  eu- 
jo  ed  Mlthout  Questioning. 

aiSTOUICAL  METHOD  APPLIED  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
Now  If  It  has  already  appeared,  or  at  any  future 
time  shall  appear  historically,  that  the  theology  of 
Christianity  l.s  a  plagiarism  from  older  faiths;  thai 
In  all  Ibe  leading  outlines  of  the  life  of  Jesus  a* 
narrated  in  the  gospels  we  rocogul2*  features  com- 
piled f rum  aulocedent  narratives;  that  in  a  word  It 
Is  uot  an  original  at  all,  but  a  copy.  It  will  lollow  tbal 
Hegel's  theory  that  lu  Christian  art  the  absolute 
Spirit  Is  expressing  lt-*eir  for  nn7  purpose,  or  litany 
way  in  wnlch  It  did  not  express  tlsell  through 
the  previous  luiihs,  woula  be  a*  Illogical 
as  to  assert,  after  discovering  that  ot  two  allegod 
"  Raphaels'' tbe  one  was  ihe  original  and  the  other 
the  copy,  yet  that  Raphael  revealed  himself  more 
perfectly  to  ibe  copy  iban  In  the  origin  uL 

Chiisuia  or  Krishna  presents  a  biography  bo  Iden- 
tical with  that  of  Jesus  tlmx  the  question  was  raised 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jonfs,  tb*  profound  legist  and  learned 
Orientalist,  a  century  ago,  whether  such  colu'ddence 
could  be  accounted  for  consistently  with  the  truth  of 
the  reputed  histories  of  Jesus,  without  assuming  that 
the  fuels  were  stolen  from  the  gosnels  and  Inter- 
polated Into  the  Indian  narrative.  One  Dr.  Bentley 
afterward  endcuvured  to  show  by  certain  astronomi- 
cal calculations  that  Krishna's  avatar  occurred  six 
huudreJ  years  after  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  The 
equally  learned  and  pious  Aiuurlcc, however. lu  hl*"lu- 
dkan  Antiquities,"  ehowa  tuat  no  Interpolations  can 
cover  the  difficulty.  U>tbo)oglcal  sculptures  of  Hindu- 
stan, ol  an  age  uudouhicJIy  anterior  to  tbe  Christian 
era,  "  relu'a  to  tne  events  In  toe  avatar,"  which  are 
ol  Interest  to  tbe  christian  world  owlnu  to  their  sub- 
*e>iusnt  use  In  tbe  Jewiih  and  Chrlstiau  scripture*. 
A  sculpuire-dligure  copied  by  Conneratfromoneol  the 
oldest  pogodai  reprotenU  Christoa  dancing  on  lb* 
crushed  head  ol  th*  serpent,  while  the  enraged 
re;>tile  Is  -teen  biting  hi*  foot.  Dr.  Bentley  afterward 
i<  u  a<  tvd  hlssU'.uuieut  and  calculated  the  period  of 
Kilsliua  a*  at  least  live  hundred  and  eeveiily-uve 
>cars  anterior  to  that  of  J«*ua,  though  th*  con- 
current testimony  uf  other*  ptacm  It  earlier.  Th* 
effort  to  abow  that  Krishna  followed  Jesus,  In  dabs, 
was  abandoned  long  before  Hegel  mad*  th*  theory 
Ibat  th*  life  of  Jesus  wa*  an  tocirnaiioo  ol  lue 
absolute,  tbe  keystone  of  bis  phlkispliy  of  art,  aud 
sit  led  It  tbe  crowuiiiK  effort  of  tbe  Spirit  to  reooocll* 


its  outer  self.  man.  to  Its  Inner  self,  Uud-  Tbe  vital 
question  Is  whether  tb*  Christian  world  can  couoeue 
hriabna  to  have  preceded  Christ  by  six  hundred  years 
without  admitting  the  latter  lo  be  a  copy,  and  there- 
fore a  plagiarism,  the  gospel  not  a  biography,  but  a 
eomplfailoa,  not  a  rerelutlon  of  God,  but  an  evolu- 
tion of  man. 

Christoa  or  Krishna  was  bom  of  Brahma  (or  God) 
and  a  woman.  HI*  pedigree  corresponds  to  that  of 
Hermes  (Mercury;  Id  Greek  and  Homan  mythology, 
wbo  wa*  born  of  Jupiter  and  Mala,  Io  the  eas* 
of  Hermes,  tola  myth  set*  forth  tbe  Idea  that 
fecundity  or  breeding  power,  which  waa  th* 
source  of  wealth  wnen  all  wealth  lay  In  flocks, 
was  do*  to  th*  Jotot  uency  of  bright  side*  (Ju- 
piter) and  moisture  or  water  or  rains  (stala).  Sun 
aud  rain  are  th*  authors  of  fruUfulness  and  fecund- 
ity, li  Is  of  tbe  essence  of  a  myth,  however,  that  U 
shall  express  more  than  on*  Idea,  Tbe  harmony  of 
different  myths  or  mystical  meanliurs  conversing 
halo  one  narrailve  produce*  an  effect  Da*  th*  chord* 
In  music. 

ASTRONOMICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BIRTH  Of  GOD 
FBO*  A  VIRGLN- 

Th*  learned  Cupula,  to  his  "  i,'Origln  do  Tou*  ass 
Cultes,"  a  work  In  twelve  volumes,  and  the  most  *x- 
buosuve  In  tracing  tbe  astronomical  or  Satwean  ori- 

en  of  most  aayiha,  -£ate*  a*  follow*  th*  theory  of 
rlshna's  birth: 

"  At  raid -winter,  or  that  period  which  now  corre- 
sponds to  December  In  the  northern  bemlspher*, 
the  eonsi  el  lotions  were  aupnoscd  to  correspond  to  a 

eu,u«ua  a  ram,  surrounuta  uu  all  sides  Drears, 
which  th*  Oriental  tendency  to  hnuersouaus  ideas, 
and  Image  forth  all  things  into  natural  forms,  cuilea 
the  stable  or  manger  of  the  goat,  Capricorous. 
About  this  constellation,  also,  wer»  several 
minor  groups,  the  most  noted  of  wbtch  were 
termed  tb*  Virgin,  being  a  reappearance 
of  the  summer  group,  so  called,  from 
another  aspect;  Bootes,  or  Joseph,  the  herds- 
Tnan,"  and  Spica,  or  the  ear  ot  com,  which  tbe  fan- 
ciful mind  of  tne  ancient  vitronomvr  placed  In  the 
band  of  the  Virgin,  to  signify  her  special  attribute  of 
fruttfulness. 

"In  summer  the  coostellatlooYlrco  appear*  at  the 
marriage  fe:ist  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  turns  the 
weak  water  of  earth  Into  wine;  when  the  earth  rs  la 
the  plentltud*  ot  her  power,  and  unites  all  aeasoas 
with  her  rnarnace  anthem  of  gladness.  Her  reap- 
pearance to  mid-wlnier,  to  tbe  stable  ot  tba  goal, 
occasioned  her  to  be  called  ibe  "  Virgin  about  to 
bring  forth,"  and  hence  the  winter  Virgo  represents 
the  mother  of  the  younit,  newiy-born  sun,  ah*  wbo 
"  brings  forth"  In  the  staote  of  Capricorn  us,— •  Vir- 

ifintx  nurtuiitr.'  M 

'n  the  "  Anacalypsls"  of  Godfrey  Hlgguu  a  con- 
densed description  Is  given  of  the  mode  to  which  toe 
buii,  which  is  the  physical  god  of  the  physical  worki, 
became  lo  tbe  aaclents  the  visible  symbol  of  a  sup- 
poaed  Invisible  principle  of  delflcgood,  or  Invisible 
rx-rson  of  God,  wbo  was  born  to  human  form  of  a 
virgin,  and  whose  attributed  life  was  tbe  metaphor 
leal  version  of  toe  sun's  annual  path  through  the 
zodiacal  circle. 
ASTROLOGICAL    ORIGIN  OP  TfU   MYTH  OF  k 

GOD-BABE  BORN  OF  A  VIRGIN  IN  DECEM- 
BER. 

He  says: 

,J  Commencing  with  the  midwinter  constellation 
of  Capricorn,  the  aim  Is  first  Introduced  on  tbe  gor- 
geous theatre  of  the  starry  universe  as  a  new-born 
babe,  conceived  through  the  materulty  of  a  pure  vir- 
gin (the  constellattou  ot  the  wintry  Virgo),  because, 
says  Duplua,  *  The  virgin  and  child  represented  the 
vigor  ot  nature  In  peopling  the  earth,  of  which  per- 
petual virginity,  not  destroyed  by  procreation,  affords 
a  poetical  Idea;  also,  It  suggests  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  annually  renewed  to  the  return  of  mid- 
winter day  each  year,  an  acceptable  and  universal 
type  among  the  aucienu  or  God's  best  gift  to  man 
o;  Immortality  unqneucbed  br  death.'  •  •  •  The 
same  figure  sculptured  for  tne  heathen  among  the 
Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  aud  other* 
bisaluce  served  for  the  Virgin  Mary  In  our  Christian 
religion. 

'The  heathen  or  ancient  rlrgJii  forms  a  prominent 
figure  among  the  constellations,  and  to  their  beauti- 
ful fable*  was  presumed  io  bring  forth  a  son  annual- 
ly, as  tbe  season  (Christmas)  came  round,  when  the 
sun,  uwohenlng  from  the  death  of  winter,  first  oegan 
to  rise  toward  the  spring  sotsOoa.  This  feast  of 
the  ancients—  celebrated  eveu  as  early  as  among 
the  Aryans  at  mid  winter —-has  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  adapted  to  Jesus  by  the 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches;  tbe  Scotch  and 
some  dissenting  parties  to  the  above  churches  refuse 
the  application,  aud  do  not  keep  Christmas  day,  re- 
peatlug  the  allegation  of  Celau*  and  other  tireek 
philosophers,  that  It  was  held  sacred  only  as  the 
birth  or  tbe  sun,  and  that  Christians  betrayed  tbe 
origin  of  their  legend  ouly  loo  aurely  when  they 
adODied  thai  day  as  tne  birthday  of  their  Goo. " 
THE  HINDOO  INCARNATION  MYTH  REPEAT 
ED  IN  THE  JUDt'aN. 

"Before  traclnz  in  other  Indd-enu  of  On  legend  of 
Krisbnt,  the  original,  of  which  so  much  us*  was 
made  to  preparing  the  gospels,  U  should  be  remarked 
that  even  Krishna,  a*  an  embodiment  of  toe  sun 
myth.  Is  comparatively  modern,  being  tbe  eighth 
Avatar  of  Vishnu*  or  of  the  aavinc  element  to 
Deity.  The  first  Avatar  or  Incarnation  wa*  that  of 
Boodba,  who  wm  tbe  ehlldof  the  virgin  afala  by 
Brahma  tC  t,  the  child  of  uaoiAture  by  the  sun)  by  an 
Immaculate"  conception  produced  by  a  ray  of  light, 
ThisBoodhals  not  io  be  confound-rd  with  the  Boodba 
Sakiaof  air.  Arnold's  poem,  who  followed  Krishna 
as  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  A  period  of  two 
thoojuna  one  hundred  and  slxlv  year*  intervened  be- 
tween tbe  Avatar  of  Boodba,  the  frntt  black 
and  curly-haired  Savior,  and  the  birth  ot 
Krithna.  This  Interval  to  an  astronomic- 
al  one,  belnc  the  period  ot  time  In  whl^h,  by  reason 
of  the  "precession  of  tbe  equinoxes,"  i.  <*.,of  the  fact 
that  tbe  sun  every  year  cross**  tne  vernal  •oulnox 
fl(t;-two*eeondaot  a  degree  later  than  on  tb*  pre- 
ceding year,  Ihe  sun  falls  back  on  the  plane  of  toe 
ecliptic,  or  cau«e*  th*  stars  through  which  bis  path- 
way Ites  lo  male*  an  apparent  advane*,  *o  that  th* 
auu  receded  out  ot  the  consteliaUoQ  Taum*(aae 
bull)  hiio  tbe  constellation  Aries  (to*  ram). 

*C  Creuxer  to  "Religion*  d*  r  AnUquha."  vohrra*  l, 
•ays:  "  The  name  and  character  of  boodba  era  pom- 
lr  astronomical.  Hla  elrth  ti\roucb  uw  ttrglo  ttsia 
his  direct  reference  to  th*  auu'a  unuuai  birth  in 
the  comielladon  of  Ibat  name  at  midwinter.  HI* 
ro)sl  descent,  life.  Buffering*,  mlracs**,  death,  and 
reMrrreotlooare  all  derived  troin  Ibe  solar  Jooroef 
ihnxnib  in*  eonsteilatloas  of  the  zodiac," 

(,'odfrcy  Higplna  ("  Aoacalypla,"  book  61  says 
"  Hoodna  aud  Kbriabna  wer*  oirty  renewed  iDcarna- 
tlons  01  the  same  Being,  and  thai  U*mg  the  solar 
power,  or  a  prim-low)  aymbouVed  oy  th*  sua,  Hoodna 
being  the  nam*  of  the  tun  to  Taunas, 
tb*  poll  and  Khrtsnua  being  th*  aam*  eolar 
power,  when,  by  th*  pree tattoo  of  th*  *qiauMz«*. 
to*  aun  receded  Iniothe  atgn  of  Aries,  th*  iamb.  * 
•    «    Tbe  *arilestHuddbi*ta  were  evidently  wMfablp- 


ers  of  tbe  aun  to  Taurus.  They  wer*  the  builderr 
of  the  temple  of  lugaernaut,  to  front  of  which  th* 
bull  projects,  aud  were  expelled  from  tower  India, 
when,  by  the  change  of  tne  signs  frosa  Taara*  to 
Aries,  the  religion  of  thriahn*  eelipaad  that  *f 
uoodns." 

TBE  8iUE  04CAJ2K  ATION  MTTB  IK  ITS  KIP- 
TUN  FORsL 
It  la  Impoastble  not  to  aee  to  this  rnoamattno  of 
Vishnu,  the  life  principle,  to  BoodJaa,  or  the  bud 
the  same  sun  myth  wnieh  was  worshiped  to  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  Oslrta,  who,  like  Vbbau,  repre- 
sented tb*  piocrearive  or  vrvtfring  prlncipi*.  whoa* 
soul  trauauiUraied  every  twenxv-Ove  years  Into  the 
bodyot  a  bull,  which,  after  belnc  worshiped  for 
that  period,  waa  drowned  to  the  aacred  wetl*  and  a 
new  null  found  oy  certain  >ums  and  consecrated  as 
■  a  pi*."  Tnl&  worship  of  th*  bull  appears  to- tba 
Old  Testament  as  au  Idolatry  of  Bel,  Balis,  Bad, 
Bael-peor.  and  of  the  golden  calf,  all  of  which  vter* 
materialized  offsboois  uf  toe  mure  simp**  worship  oi 
Boodba,  as  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  or  th*  arm  lo  Ibe 
"  ituiL"  Wnoever  wrote  the  so-called  books  of 
Moses,  which  probably  date  In  or  alter  the  period 
or  David,  Intended  to  picture  tb*  struggle  for  the 
substitution  of  the  vl vine  principle  In  the  lamb 
(Ariesj  m  Dlace  of  the  o'der  and  rnere  Idolatrous 
worship  ol  ibe  bull  (or  calfi  as  a  eontoat  of  pur*  r»- 
Ihrion  against  Idolatry,  which  Is  th*  universal  ata- 
lude  assumed  by  a  new  faith  toward  an  okL 
IDENTITY  OF  THE  SUN-GOD  MTTB  IN  ALL 
NATION*. 

lillhra«.  the  I'crslau  lorm  oi  tne  sun-god.  was  born 
in  a  grotto;  Bacchus,  or  Iaccbus,  the  tireck  form. 
In  a  cavern ;  J uplter,  tbe  Roman  form  of 
tne  same  m.ub.  In  a  cave;  Christ,  the  t>on  ot  Kl^lit- 
oousucss,  In  u  stable;  the  New  Ze.ilomlers  represent 
the  sun  Itself  as  emer^lpe  every  morulug  froai  his 
cava. 

Kbrl«hnaas«oon  as  bom  was  saluted  with  a  chorus 
of  morels.  KeKaMlutt  Khrisbna  a^  the  suu-god,  this 
would  be  a  figur.-tlve  mode  of  descrlblnc  the  Joyous 
snugs  with  which  the  rising  sun  Is  welcomed  by  those 
winged  soncsters,  ihe  birds.  Luke.  cli.  II.,  v.-*  13, 14, 
copies  the  Kbrlshna  story  and  applies  It  to  Jesus. 
The  dber  evangelist*  omit  1L 

THE  SUN-GOD  ALWAYS  BORN  AT  THE  WINTER 
SOLSTICE. 

Tbe  period  asslcncd  by  the  Christian  church  for 
the  birth  of  Jeans,  &iib  December,  Is  the  same  av 
Figued  by  tne  Persians  to  Mltiiras.  by  the  Creeks  to 
DiicchiiR,  by  the  Hindoos  to  Hoodha  and  Xhrlsbnu, 
tliL*  aunuit  bir:bd  u  of  the  sun.  In  the  const-.:!  latiun 
\  livo.  Khrislina  was  cnidied  among  shepherds.  By 
an  awknurd  anachronism,  "  Shepherds  watched  their 
tin -ks  by  nleht '  when  Jesus  was  born,  though  ibis  In 
Judea  could  not  have  occurred  In  mldtvinler.  The 
astrological  rueauiiii;  or  thU  fpnture  of  :lie  ia;th  Is 
thai  the  consiellatlou  Doutes.  the  hiridsmun.  is 
la  close  relation  to  thft  wintry  virgin.  Souu 
niter  Khrlsbna'a  blnh  be  Is  carried  away  by 
nK'iu  to  a  remote  place,  lor  tear  of  u  tyrant 
who  hnd  oroereu  ad  children  to  be  slain, 
because  tl  had  been  foretold  that  :v  child 
tiieu  about  to  be  born  would  destroy  blin.  Tnls  story 
ii  exactly  co;  :.:d  by  ilatthcw,  ch.  II. 
THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENT^  A  PURE 
PLAGIARISM. 

The  decree  that  -all  the  world  should  be  taxed,' 
which  is  made  the  reason  why  Jesus  is  said  lo  have 
been  born  at  bethleheru  lustead  of  al  Nazareth,  v.uj 
nut  passed  until  Jesus  was  M  ytars  old,  unless  ne 
accept  thi  date  or  his  birth  from  the  "gospel  o*  the 
intancy."  Had  It  been  passed  prior  lo  his  birth,  it 
would  uot  have  caused  Joseph  to  ^o  lo  Bethlehem, 
tor  the  double  reason,  cited  by  llenan.  that  Jesus 
wuh  not  ot  the  family  of  David,  sod,  bad  he  been. 
l.tKii  years  had  Intervened  since  bis  ancestors  dwelt 
ar  Bethlehem.  So,  the  journey  Into  Ety-pt  could  not 
have  been  made  al  his  birth  tn  avoid  his  belni;  slain, 
since  Herod  Issued  no  such  decree,  and  the  story 
probably  arose  out  of  the  fact  slated  in  the 
Talmud  (Wise  HM.  Heo.,  p.  2~>yi,  that  Jesus  spent 
part  of  his  youth  m  Kg-.pt,  which,  with  tbe  desire  to 
loilow  the  khrisbna  b'"rj,  led  (o  the-  narration  In 
Matt.,  ch.  11,  that  he  was  taken  away  by  nlcbt,  into 
K;ypt  to  uvold  being  slain.  Uoraover,  a  Roman  pro- 
curator like  Herod,  76  years  old,  would  have  had 
uellhfT  the  motive  nor  powet  adeged  to  order  a 
slaughter  of  babes.  The  astronomical  source  of  this 
injtb.  as  applied  to  Krishna,  13  that  tbe  months  of 
January  and  February  are  a  struggle  between  the  life 
and  li£bt  ou  the  one  hand,  as  represeoted.  by  Ihe  sun, 
aud  tbe  death  and  darKtie-,s  on  the  other,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  clouds,  te;npesu,  and  cold  ol  winter, 
for  the  mastery.  The  death  principle  Is  symiiollzed 
by  Ai-u  irius.  tne  water-bearer,  who  pours  out  his 
wrath  uujii  tbe  earth,  threatentnic  to  smite  all  its 
germs  of  life.  Pisces  (the  flsbes)  represents  the 
younx  children.  Inuocjnts.  germs,  which  the  wintry 
tyrant  Is  seeklne  to  slay.  In  tbe  Greek  [aiicy,  bra 
kind  of  reverse  myib,  Nlobe-Uie  BDOW)  weeps  tor  her 
children,  slain  by  the  darts  ol  Apollo  (the  sun),  and 
Artemis  ithb  moon).  A  celebrated  cave  ot  Eleohania, 
In  India,  contains  Immense  sculptures,  far  older 
than  Ihe  Christian  era,  cominemomtluff  the 
i  I.: tit  of  the  Vlncln  and  her  child  to  escape  the 
slaughter  ol  tbe  lunocents  by  cansa,  wbo  is  thu 
Indian  "  Herod."  Astronomically  the  suu  Is  con- 
cealed under  clouds,  bul  Is  guarded  by  (he  con- 
stellations Virgo  and  Bootes  (Mary  Hnd  Joseph),  i 
FUKTHrJR  RESEUBI.ANCE  OP  KQRISHNA  TO 
JKSUS 

Jesus,  like  Khrisbna,  Is  claimed  as  of  royal  de 
sceuu  Lut  ihe  descent  is  traced  by  both  slatth"W 
end  Luke  ihrouLb  Joseph,  to  whom  Jesus  stas  lu  no 
way  related,  uud  the  names  beltseen  liavld  and  Jo- 
pepb  lu  the  pedigree  given  by  Matthew  bear  no  re- 
semblance lo  those  ulven  by  Luke,  khiishua's  f.ice, 
us  mkhi  as  P. in,  Illumined  the  dumtvou  aud 
lh:hicd  up  the  f a  «  of  bis  mother.  The  same  Is  told 
ol  Jesus  In  the  "  Hosi»ei  of  the  lulancy,"  wblcb, 
ttiuigbnow  deemetl  atioclirypbal.  Is  In  fad  older 
a  id  moreuulheiiiic  than  manvoi  the  NewTentini'-nt 
wrillUKs.  Probably  the  utiirulo^lcal  Heu*e  of  thlj 
pisiage  is  tout  the  san.  rising  as  11  does  out  of  the 
m.--i  .ni  i  the  clouds,  makes  glorious  Its  uiUtbcr,  Vim, 
Ibe  divine  godaess  of  molsiure,  by  bulhliig  both 
clouds  and  sea  and  every  drop  of  dew  In  glorv. 

Kbrishua  spoke  also  as  soon,  as  he  was  burn,  and 
comforted  his  inoiber.  In  the  "  Gospel  oi  the  In- 
fancy" the  same  lact  is  told  of  Jrsus.  Kntislma  bad 
a  forerunner.  Ham,  who  helped  to  purifr  the  world 
of  monsters  and  demons  Jesirs  bad  a  forerunner 
lu  Juhn,  ffUuse  uauie  to  nivrUcal  to  a 
iilplet<euse,  as  evi>revlve  of  thelbr>c  rrlaU'd  liiias 
ol  ihe  U  iniiiiii-'  principle  hi  nature,  ot  a  dov-*,  and  nl 
uu  moon.  A  uropbet  prunounced  Khrlshnn  a  tvle-i- 
lial  bultig.  So  did  the  wis?  men  of  tne  eaM  and 
John  pronounce  Jesus,  the  dov*  meanwhile  de- 
sceudlna  on  him.  Khrl«nua,  like  Jesus,  cur.d 
a  leper.  A  woumu  ix>uied  on  hit 
bead  a  dot  of  ointment  Khrisbna  wash-J 
the  teet  of  tbe  tirahnilns.  Jesus  washed  iho-v  ot 
bisdlsclDles.  Krishna  n-as  carrlea  to  MsUhura 
iMsrtea),  on  the  river  Juunna,  where  many  of  im 
miracles  were  performerl.  and  at  which  totliisday  lie 
Is  held  In  hbtber  ven-ratloi  thin  In  anv  Other  r'ace. 
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At  If  to  pi  ice  beiond  doubt  the  proof  that  the 
numirtvea  of  Khrishfia  were  la  tbe  hands  of  (lie 
compilers  or  toe  tro- i^els.  too  Arabic  edition  of  tbe 
"  Gospel  of  (b€  lnfancT  of  Jesus"  borrow*  these 
verr  Hindoo  names,  aod  records  that  lb©  Infant 
Jesus  resided  at  Uatlhura  (Mattea.;  during  bis 
absence  from  Judeaand  until  Herod  died,  it  Uiu 
place  .leauF  la  reported  to  buve  wrought  many  mira- 
cle*, and  anionx  others  to  have  product  In  that 
arid  region  u  fountain  or  fresh  vater.  the  oulv  one  In 
Kg»pt  Thns  we  have  two  Saviors,  one  Kbhshns 
and  the  other  CbrUt:  both  fleeing  from  the  name 
kind  of  a  decree,  both  brought  to  the  iuuki 
soot,  both  performing  there  the  same  mlrjcles.  save 
that  in  tbe  case  of  Khrtsbna  of  India  tlM  place  re- 
ferred to  and  tbe  river  both  exist  In  India  uuder  the 
names  clveu  In  the  narrative,  whereas  In  E&pt, 
where  ibe.-ki  same  mines  are  attributed  to  Jtwus 
neither  the  place  nur  the  river  exists  When  tiio 
slate  of  Kmsas,  in  adopting  the  constitution  of  tbe 
state  ot  lllssuurf,  forgot  to  change  the  boundaries 
the  ease  of  plagiarism  was  thought  to  be  elearlr 
made  out.  Aitd  yet  this  co*»»ei  of  the  Intancy  whi 
received  as  authentic  by  certain  wecis  of  CbrlslfaiH 
In  the  necuud  oruliiry  and  Its  relations  v»ere  credited 
by  KuAeblns,  Athanaslus.  Eulpbunius  Lbr>so3tum, 
etc.  lu  this  gospel,  Jesus  U  repretk-nteJ  as  turning 
certain  of  bl»  companions  into  sheep,  and  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  their  parents  restoring  them  to  thulr  proper 
*  nam 
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ilirlsnnu.  So  in  the  gospel  of  (ha  lotanc/ Jesv" 
has  an  adventure  with  a  serpent  which  poisons  or; 
or  his  comp.inkms.  Christina  had  done  the  sam 
In  tbe  *'  Infancr*'  Jesus  astonishes  nh  tutor  za, 
cbeus  with  his  learning.  Christ)  na  bad  done  th 
same.  In  the  canonical  gospels  this  story  b  mod 
fled  by  making  Jesus  astonish  "  tbe  doctors''  wltb 
out  specifying  whom.  Chrtshno's  followers  declare, 
him  uiug.  bo  did  those  of  Jesus,  though  In  a  man 
ncr  so  halting  and  InconstsLeut  as  to  compel  dli 
trust.  ] 

IDENTITY  OF  THK  TEACHINGS  OF  CBRISUNi 
ANI>  JESUS.  I 

Roodha  was  called  hu  artificer,  Jesus  a  carpentei 
Cbrlshoa  asserted  that  be  was  the  lord  of  all  create* 
things,  but  became  evident  by  his  owo  powei 
and  that  as  oiten  as  there  Is  a  decline  ot  virtu, 
and  an  Insurrection  of  vice  and  injustice  li 
me  world  be  made  himself  evident.  ,)e<us  sale 
tint  because  ot  sin  he  came  Into  tin 
world.  Ktlshna  declared  that  be  appeared  irura  age 
to  ace.  Jesus  once  lor  all.  Krishna  said:  "-Those  whe 
adore  me  devoutly  are  In  me  and  I  lu  them."  Jesus 
proved  that,  as  "  Thou,  Father,  art  In  me  and  I 
in  Tnce.  that  they  also  ni ay  be  one  lu  us."  Krishna 
said:  '•  lie  who  bas  sfuued,  if  he  adore  me  only,  Is 
reputed  virtuous.  Have  faltb  In  me.  No  one  who 
worships  me  can  perish."  Tbe  reiteration  of  this 
doctrine  ot  faltb  in  Jesus  as  a  personal  savior  con- 
si  liutos  the  gospel.  Tbe  Hindoos  assumed  as  tbe 
basis  of  Krishna's  mission  the  same  need  of  salva 
thin,  arising  out  of  the  same  iucte,  viz. :  the  pluctne; 
of  the  first  parents  In  a  garden  or  Eden;  ths  disobe- 
dience and  full  of  man;  the  former  destruction  of  the 
earth  by  flood  and  lis  prospective  destruction  by  Ore; 
the  soul's  immortality;  a  Ktate  of  future  rewards  and 
punlshmeuts,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Incamatlou 
of  delly  In  God-me:i.  This  latter  doctrine  they  held 
In  an  elaborate  form,  of  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Is  but  a  fragmentary  relic.  They  taught  that  Incar- 
nations of  tbe  deity  lu  man  were  due  at  certain  as- 
tronomical Intervals  of  about  six  hundred  ^ears.  as 
these  Intervals,  however,  arose  out  of  calculations  too 
coinplei  tor  so  ignorant  a  people  as  the  Jews  to  re- 
tain, tbey  forgot  thin  feature  of  Krlshualsm,  and  so 
Jar  as  they  believed  lu  any  Incarnations  were  content 
with  one.  ^ 

IDENTITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH  THE 
HINDOO  JUIIUCLES. 
The  most  noted  miracles  which  occurred  to  Jesus 
were  old  In  the  history  ot  other  nations— of  India, 
Persia,  and  KgvpL  The  miracles  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  five  loaves  and  two  hshes  into  food  sufUcleot 
to  feed  many  thousands,  through  the  agency  of 
Co 1 1st.  typlfks  the  fruetifyln.*  power  of  the  midsum- 
mer sun.  which  lu  the  harvests  or  August  and  Sep- 
tember converts  Into  an  abundance  the  live  ears  of 
corn  which  were  planted  under  the  wintry  skies  of 
February.  The  two  Ashes  are  Hie  ancient  sign 
of  Pisces  or  February  -the  waterman— lu  conjunction 
with  whose  early  and  latter  rains  the  miracle  Is 
wrought  The  same  mystery  was  worshiped  lo  the 
rites  of  Eleusls.  The  marriage  .supper  at  Cauu,  in 
tialltoe,  lo  which  Christ  turns  the  water  Inlo  wine,  Is 
a  rep'  iltfon.  under  a  Dew  dress,  of  the  marriage 
festival  ot  the  seasons,  when  Ihe  union  of  the  uilra- 
cle-warKIng  sun  with  the  passive  feminine  forces  of 
nature,  more  particularly  that  of  moisture,  resulted 
lu  the  grape  harvest,  with  Its  rich  burden  of  lnpjx.1- 
caltugdeiurbta.  Flually  Khrlshna  raised  the  dead, 
was  cru'-mi  d.  descended  luto  hell,  and  again  as- 
cended Into  heaven.  Osiris,  in  Egypt,  who  Is  also  au 
Impersonation  of  the  sun,  bad  the  same  experience 
THESE  MVTHri  REVEAL NOSUENT1FIC TRUTH. 
In  the  light  of  a  history  thus  briefly  wettihed,  we  ' 
find  Christianity  to  bi,  not  as  Hegel  assumes,  the  ef- 
lort  of  the  Absolute  to  reveal  iLself  to  the  Unite 
or  of  tioa  In  his  subjectivity  and  without  limitations 
to  make  blmseil  known  to  tiod  In  his  objectivity  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  limitations  which  pertain  lo 
blin  as  Incarnated  lu  muu,  and  chiefly  In  tbe  dlvlue 
man  Jesus.  All  this  would  be  vert  pretty  us  a  con- 
»u  ram  ate  metaphysical  theory  were  It  not  that  each 
partlujlar  link  in  the  chain  of  supposed  fac.s.  every 
brlelt  In  the  grand  edifice  of  assumed  truth,  Is  bor> 
rowed  and  derived  from  uut  merely  human,  but  pa- 
gan, and  not  merely  ita^an,  but  poetic  sources,  so 
that  be  thut  follows  tbe  tbreaa  longenougb  tru^us 
ibe  miracle  everywhere  Into  tha  myth,  and  be  who 
aualyzes  tbe  myth  dlfwolves  It  into  a  mere  ellorl  to 
Heme  the  fancy  or  the  vanity  of  mankind  by  some 
luganlous  but  unscientific  statement  ot  a  pbCDoma 
Don  Of  n at  ore. 

If  art  were,  as  Hegel  defines  It,  tbe  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  rotlgiou,  It  wtHiid  be  supremely  Im- 
portant lo  know  what  religion  is.  Hejrel  assumes  it 
to  be  the  effort  of  an  Independent  Spirit  to  (re*  Itself 
fioio  matter eo  us  to  give  expreidou  to  Its  thought. 
ALL  THEOLOGY  IS  BASTARD  SCIENCE. 
History,  however,  prove*  theology  to  be  tbe  per- 
sistent efforts  of  a  bastard  science  lo  account  Tor  the 
phenomena  of  uature  by  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  Imairi- 
iiutioii  only,  u  is  such  an  uaspring  aa  tbe 
hot  fancy,  overcome  by  a  few  lmposlug 
phenomena,  would  beget,  IT  it  must  have 
issut),  without  walling  luilil  universal  phenomena 
nre  married  to  pure  leasau.  It  first  proJuccs  out  of 
the  sun  and  the  savage  the  Manabo/bo  or  sun 
catcher  of  theujlbwus,  wblcb  alter  many  Improve- 
ments-extending  ihtoueh  inant  centurlds  a  nil  Ian- 
Kuares  culminates  Iniue.louab.  who  Is  biilauout- 
ward  type  of  the  Christ  Meanwhile  It  Is  developing 
In  other  nations  a  run  god  more  subtle  than  Mnna- 
oozho,  who  represented  merely  the  suu's  move 
ment«  or  malhamatlcs.  Turn  Improved  true  reinv- 
scutedtbe  sun  us  the  generative  fructifying  principle 


-the  vis. inn,  tne  osiris.  Ihe  Mltbris.  tbe  /em,  and 
other  masculine  gods  of  tbe  couqiierlug  races, 
wbuae  enblems  weie  tbe  bull,  the  eagle,  the  hawk, 
ii  ud  tne  lion-.  Uut  suU  in  advance  upon  these  comes 
the  class  of  myths  lu  which  not  the  generation,  but 
ihe  regeneration,  not  tue  Initiation  of  !ire, 
but  lis  resurrection  out  of  deatb  Is  wor- 
shiped—as,  rudely,  In  tbo  Hindoo  ^iva.  In  the 
(•reek  b.iCL-iius  and  Ceres,  In  tbe  Egyptian 
Isla,  again  in  tbe  Hindoo  Cbrlsbna,  and  liuatly  In 
Je*us  Christ,  m  whom  bleud  the  coaeentlons  of 
the  Egyptian  female  1*1*  with  the  Hindoo  male 
t  nruvtna. 

THE  HlLiHEST  STAGE  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
RELIGION  IS  ATHEISM. 
In  all  this  course  of  development  of  tbe  human 
mind  there  Is  u  eoutluual  hiiegratloo  or  «»slinlla- 
iion  of  uew  facta,  a  rejection  of  old  materials  when 
ttier  have  pertoriuea  Uieir  work,  aod  a  growth  up  to 
and  Into  a  more  beterogonevus  and  oumplox  system 
ofaccuunilug  for  Ihe  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
this  beterogeiiity  auj  cooipiuxlty  mon  call  upiriL- 
uallty.  Ills  a  cousutat  approach  toward  pure  phi- 
losophy, but  Irresistibly  leading  to  a  Qual  consumma- 
tion in  the  sublime  orpbauage  of  Atheism.  When 
at  last  tbe  gods  all  dissolve  tbe  mind  discerns 
that  Ills  alone  In  the  universe,  that  It  has  reached 
the  en6*  and  explanation  of  all  things,  It  no  longer 
desires  retribution  upon  others,  or  salvation,  for  It- 
self, but  looks  upon  oaturo  and  man  as  a  country 
which  It  has  visited,  suffered,  and  enjoyed  through- 
out, upon  mytholozy  ui;d  theology,  as  clouds  that 
have  vanished,  upun  life  as  a  day  of  labor,  that  lo 
u-n-sis  and  wearies,  and  upon  deatb  as  the  welcome 
close  of  a  delightful  eutertalniaeut,  which  would 
pall  If  it  were  prolonged,  to  one  who  has  enjoyed, 
but  wblcb  may  still  Interest  tbe  myriads  to  be  born. 
Whatever  lite  may  come  after  death,  tbe  universe  Is 
a  conspiracy  lo  coucejl  lu  true  nature.  It  bas  been 
shown  tnal  the  story  of  tbe  divine  incaroatlou.  as 
tor  us  it  culminates  lu  Jesus,  is  a  mvtb  of  gradual 
historic  aud  human  growth,  whose  entire  evolution, 
us  ao  Idea,  extends  over  a  period  of  several  thou- 
sand years,  and  wblcb  Is  as  certainty  allegorical  and 
poetic  In  lm  oiigln  as  the  ninths  of  Jonah,  ot  Proaer- 
pin;,  or ol  Hercules  it  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  Hegel,  In  treating  this  myth  as  his- 
toric fact,  and  as  ihe  cruwniug  fact  wherein  art, 
which  had  previously  fed  uiiou  man  made  ttcilous, 
nuw  builds  upon  eternal  and  absolute  verity,  must 
buvedlsturted  bis  philosophy  of  art  Itself  by  sub- 
ordinating It  lo  uu  Idolatrous  tiuperstltlon. 

CHRISTIAN  AKT  IS  NOT  IMUOHTAL. 
The  test  as  to  whether  He.-ei  hud  mistaken  a 
temporary  phase  of  supL-istltlou  for  an  eternal  verily 
of  the  universe  mi^bl  in  part  be  found  la 
tb  t  uuesllou  whether  tbe  art  representa- 
tions of  the  flo<.aii>Ai  sublime  epoch,  having 
their  topics  In  the  supposed  facts  of  Christian 
theology  are  temi>orary  or  Immortal  In  the 
standards  of  taste  and  bvauty  in  whli-htney  conform, 
lu  the  pictures  ot  the  Madonna  and  her  child  tliere 
Is  a  curtain  Immortality,  but  H  In  that  of  the  human 
and  not  of  tbe  tiicoio^oal  side  of  the  Idea,  Aloiher- 
bood  and  childhood  are  all  that  the  picture  really 
represents.  These  are  ImmortiL  Art  has  never  at- 
tempted to  represent  tbe  divine  fatherhood  of  Jesus, 
or  ins  Immaculate  conception,  or  the  interview  of 
the  Holy  Unas!  with  the  virgin.  So  art  represents 
only  the  human,  not  the  divine  part  of  tne  cmcl- 
lixlon  of  Jesus.  The  fact  that  His  crucifixion  re- 
deems others  from  their  guilt  Is  not  and  can  not  be 
atiL-iui  ted  by  art:  nor  is  ills  power  to  torsive  sins. 
Everywhere  art  utterly  and  inflexibly  refuses  to  set 
ton  a  what  Ut-gel  speaks  of  an  the  sublime  In  Chris- 
tianity, I.  e.,  lis  dogmas.  The  palming  ot  the  last 
Judgment  Is  a  painting  of  physical  suffering  merely, 
but  not  of  a  suffering  produced  by  want  of  faith  in 
jcvus.  Therefore,  It  lacks  the  theological  element. 
In  the  poaius  of  l>anie  aod  Milton,  as  well  as  the 
pnlntuiKS  of'  Correglo  aud  Kap.'iael.  all  that  Is  saved 
of  tha  CbrlsUau  eleniein  is  its  heathenism.  Its  phys- 
ical side.  Tbe  torment  Is  produced  by  flame, 
not  by  unbelief  or  heterodoxy.  But  everywhere 
these  eubjocts  n^ve  c&ised  lo  be  art  a*  men's  minds 
have  grown  a*ay  from  the  theology  on  which  tbey 
depended.  Wbo  no*  admires  the  Last  Judgment  ex- 
cept as  a  monstroelly  of  Faganiam;  soinetulng  that 
is  to  he  relented  along  with  the  rack  and  tbumh- 
sc.ew  to  the  historic  owls  and  bats  who  watch  over 
the  darkness  of  tbe  middle  ages?  What  were  ouce 
called  "  Christian"  works  of  art,  whether  In  the  line 
of  poems,  puiutmg.  sculpture,  or  architecture,  have 
ceased  to  bo  produced,  purchased,  or  admired;  they 
are  heco.ukuic  hue  tbe  classic  gods,  mere  subjects  for 
airtluuarUuj  researun. 

POSITIVISM  IN  ABT, 
Tbe  "fiubtlmc"  period  of  art  baa  passed;  away 
already,  ftud  what  Is  called  the  realistic  epoch  suc- 
ceeds. At  least  an  Idealism  wblcb  Is  free  from  dog- 
ma now  contends  with  realism  for  supremacy. 
Landscape  art  Is  a  form  of  realism,  victor  Hugo's 
"  Toilers  of  the  Sea"  and  "  Les  Mrserabiea"  com- 
bine Idealism  with  leaiisin  In  romantic  arL  Hood'* 
*' Sung  of  tbe  Shirt"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Cry  of 
the  Ciiildreu"  a-e  undo^in  ttlc  exhibitions  of  real 
uufferinc;-  />*uobla.  Eve.  and  the  Greek  Slave  sbow 
that  modem  art  i-ui.-mdp.ned  wholly  from  theological 
dogma  Is  for  ihe  tlrst  time  becoming  true  art.  No- 
boJy  now  perceives  uuy  einoliooai  i>ower  In  sillton's 
or  Dante's  Imagery.  Why?  Because  the  modern 
sclenting  taste  regards  the  Imagery  Itself  as  fulse  to 
fact,  to  blsu>n.  and  lo  nature.  But  an  ass  with  a 
wounded  hoof,  or  a  dog  wUh  a  dead  master,  may 
form  a  paliulus over  which  million*  will  weep,  be- 
cause ui  Its  lealism.  Fiom  i'roleshml  households 
the  *.TU.*i:iei  Jens  as  a  work  or  art  hi  excluded.  A 
b:u-rtird  chrouio  rcUKseutlu^  a  modern  blonde  cling- 
ing to  u  cross  of  slone  amidst  the  sea,  typlGestbe 
sure  and  remorseless  suhKldcu'Wof  strug|£ilug  Cbrui- 
ti.tn  faith  beneath  an  ocean  not  of  doubt  but  of  his- 
toric and  hcJciiUtlc  disproof,  wblcb  Is  sure  to  sub- 
merge It  lnsliully. 

ART  AND  PHlLOSOPinr  BT0LV1  DNDER  LIES 
LAWS. 
ATI  this  reall-m  Id  art  lArresponds  gccarately  to  the 
(rrovrth or  poalilvelsin  iif  phitorarn.'.  ThetTvonreuat- 
ft* if  ut  uiauHestationa  of  the  same  n^ntal  growth. 
As  Ui-gel's  aualysls  of  art  tolls  to  embrace  its  be 
ginning,  so  It  fails  to  continue  to  Its  close.  Already 
Ihe  iubilme  or  "  Chrtdlao'  lu  art  has  yielded  lo  the 
realist,  scientific,  or  iwsiUve;  and  mom  of  the  ao- 
called  sublime  works  of  an  now  excite  disgust  aod 
rovolL  The  "  spirit"  wblcb  Ilegal  thought  tbo 
source  of  all  art  eilort,  bus  been  analyzed  Into  one  of 
arts  products,  viz.,  tbe  etbereallzed  result  of  the  un- 
sclentlffc  clforts  of  the  human  mind  to  assign  a 
"  poraonal"  cause  to  phenomena.  Such  an  analy- 
sis necessarily  preceded  tbe  idea  that  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  applied  only  to  the  fact  of  one  phe- 
nomenon producing  another,  and  no;  lo  the  assump- 
tion of  all  phenomena  being  produced  bv  a  oaasu 
thu  hi  not  Itself  a  pbenomenoo.  In  the  latter 
aense  no  cause  of  any  thing  Is  capable  of  being 
known  or  thought  of.    Every  element  to  our  concep- 


tion of  the  faea  must  destroy  some  other  element 
essential  to  Its  quality. 

(irute'ulto  Hegel,  therefore,  for  hts  man7  suggestive 
criticisms,  aud  for  out! lues  that  give  promise  of  a 
future  philosophy  of  art,  yet  to  be  elaborated  on  a 
broader  bast*  than  that  on  which  be  wrought,  we  lay 
down  bhwork  wltb  the  final  verdict  that  It  la  the  re- 
ligion, not  tbe  philosophy,  of  art  that  be  bas  con- 
ceived. Art  must  be  so  broadly  defined  as  to  Include 
l'i  Its  processes  tbe  graceful  curving  of  a  swallow's 
win*  in  flight,  and  tbe  Impartial  sifting  of  a  theology 
Ui st  has  Its  sources  In  Sabaeaulsin,  In  astrology,  und 
m  tbe  stars.  In  the  light  of  this  final  analysis,  an 
arc  of  beauty  and  ot  nope  still  spans  the  elouas  of 
the  darkest  superstition.  History's  descending  sun 
light*  tthrm  into  flame  with  its  departing  glory.  The 
lightnings  which  blazed  ana  tbe  thunders  which 
roiled  through  them  were  but  sparks  and  snaps  ot  an 
elecuic  current  But  now  acientlilc  observation  1* 
dallv  struggliug  lo  uncoil  from  lis  mystical  connec- 
tion nltn  this  electric  current  the-  verities  of  spirit 
aud  the  possibilities  of  another  lire.  All  faiths,  sci- 
ences, and  bislorles  become  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
art,  aod  all  lite,  human  or  eeiutlai.  culminates  In 
the  three  superb  arts  which  Introduce  us  to  toe  food. 
tbe  beautiful,  and  tbe  true.  These  must  be  love 
taste,  and  logic  It  Is  superb  to  study  the  art  ot  kind- 
ness. But  lu  doing  so  we  discover  that  the  highest 
element  la  kindness  U  criticism,  though,  to  the  heart 
that  loves  unwisely,  crltlclam  seems  but  (dander-  and 
out  of  the  truest  and  kindest  criticism  rises  the 
dual  art,  logic  the  demonstration  of  eXact  truth,  an 
■  *  -|  Hug-'  " 


Bos»    Traveller 
Aug.    10,    1880 

ty-The  Msalon  of  Ihe  Concord  School  ol 
Philosophy  this  morning,  was  marked  bj  a  rexy 
large  attendance  of  "pupils" .anlbtbera,  assem- 
bled to  hear  a  lecture  .from  KeU-Prd  Hedge,' 
D.  D.,  of  Harvard  Collage,    h~r  _ 

About  l«Kj£tsons  weY^present.  Dr.  B?3ea 
remarked  fu£_hl> frfead.  Prof.  Harris,  had"»n- 
tlcipated  EliaSna lecture  on  Kent.  He  (Dr. H.) 
bad,  therefore,  sobstttutai  &nrfdi*r  lecture,  one. 
Til.,  on  "SpectrologV^rCbos^SeeWgl" 

Before  delir^rimr"*ls  lectoie,  Or.  Hedge  re- 
quested t haiAe*Teporiuif  it  he  made  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  present  an, 
account  of  tbe  lecture.  In  another  column  will 
be  found  a  report  of  Mr.  Alcott's  lecture  on 
Swedenborg,  delivered  before  a  Urge  audience 
laat  night. 

Bos.    Traveller 
Aug.    13,    71880 
CSfHCGBD  NfJTES. 

O.ni-or,:iiltm   m    airv    Hmeriww**— ssThat 
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A   COXVItSATION    AT    JWl.    rA-'EEMCFS'ff, 


t\p  evening  I;ec*7jitifm  ;rta.f  Cgt^wSi 
cetitJy  givpu-ut  iiis  nswdrfhctniyrilr. 


recelitJy  givp" 
at  wliich 
some^lxtj  pei 
portnuity  of  parti  J 


at  lot:  wa9 
Emeipon, 
attendauue, 
faTolTl  with  the  op- 
ting in  a  ycry  memorable 


occasion.  Mr.  Emerson  himself  occupied  a 
quiet  and  retiring  position,  ovruie  to  his  a<*e  ami 
not  strong  health,  but  he  exhibited  tbat  hospi- 
tality and  geniality  of  heart  for  which  he  Is  es- 
teemed alon*  with  his  consummate  achievements 
of  mind. 

The  subject  of  the  Conversation  was  Mysti- 
cism. It  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Alcott, 
Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  Miss 
PealKxIy  and  others. 

"what  shall  we  do  with  oua  oibls?" 

A  lecture  of  unusual  merit  and  interest  was 
given  some  days  since  by  Mri.  May  Wright 
Thompson  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Grltnn. Concord.  Mrs.  Thompson  it  a  lady 
accomplished  In  her  chosen  xpbere  of  education, 
aod  at  home  also  In  various  social  and  public 
questions.  She  has  lectured  in  the  Wait  on  va- 
rious occasions,  having  also  given  In  Indianapo- 
lis and  St.  Louis  the  lecture  "What  shall  we  do 
with  our  Girts?" 

While  eitreruely  unassuming  In  thereto  of 
ieciuror  (Mrs.  Thompson  preferring  her  educa* 
tioral  work),  yet  her  many  friends  do  not'  £<*>•' 
pose  to  let  her  light  be  hidden  in  the  )ectarv 
sphere. 

A  word  in  reference  to  Mrs.  ThomnsbhTs  lnt» 
position  In  the  Indianapolis  Mich  School,  which 
was  that  of  teacher  of  English.  Ujft*  her  re- 
tirement therefrom,  last  Jnne,  tbe  School  Board 
adopted  unusually  appreciative  resolutions,  in 
which  tbey  apeak  of  Mrs.  Thompson  as  "for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  ^worthy  teacher*  in 
tbe  High  School.  esUee-eooAUUic  and^atbHDg  ef- 
forts to  elevate  tbeatandaftl  ot  edueaikni  m  our 
city  entitles  ber  -atetr-  only  W-onr  .irmfoclatlon, 
but  tbat  of  the  community  genendJl$C> 

A  large  aasembiarfje.  of  ladiea*  abont  tMi  in 
number,  met  a  few  days  since  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Griffin,  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's giving  ber  admirable  lecture.  "What  shall 
we  do  with  oor  Girls?" 
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Mrs.  Thompson  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
deliver  her  lecture  at  several  places  In  Massa- 
cliosetts,  and  arrangements  therefor  are  be'og 
msde.  A  very  brief  idea  of  tbe  lecture  is  here 
presented. 

TRUE  EDUCATIOH. 

Mrs.  Thompson  holds  that  the  education  ap- 

Sroprinte  to  any  beiog  Is  determined  by  that 
emg'a  proper  Ideal,  probable  destiny  and  actual 
circumstance.  The  absolute  ideal  and  ultimate 
',  destiny  are  dependent  upon  its  nature  and  its 
powers.  Tbe  accepted  ideal  and  primary  destiny 
are  dependent  upon  its  nature,  its  powers  and 
circumstance.  Tbe  essentials  of  circumstance 
are  its  location  in  space  and  time. 

There  are  three  banc*,  arising  from  three  sets 
of  conditions,  and  bounded  by  three  correspond- 
lns  «*ts  of  limits,  upon  which  tbe  development 
of  the  race  hitherto  bas  been,  and  so  far  as  the 
eye  of  prophecy  penetrates,  remains  to  be  called 
forward.  These  are  the  basis  of  penonaiftjt, 
tbe  basis  of  tociat  interest,  and  the  basis  of  the 
civil  or  governmental  bond.  Careful  develop\ 
ment  upon  the  first  basis  yields  the  individual: 
upon  the  second,  results  in  a  factor  of  society; 
upon  the  third,  produces  tbe  citizen. 

thj:  first  bxkt 
of  tbe  lecture  was  upon  the  inquiry,  Which  one 
of  these  developments  has  been  sought  for  girls? 
TLe   English,  French   and   German    standards 
were  considered  in  reaching  tbe  answer. 

All  of  these  nations,  different  as  tbey  are  in 
other  respects,  have  hitherto  agreed  as  to  the 
culture  of  the  trirl.  The  girl  has  not  had  tbe 
culture  or  tbe  recognition  of  either  the  individual 
or  the  citizen.  She  bas  been  viewed  merely  as 
a  coc:al  /actor,  and  this  recognition  ha«  arisen 
from  her  necessary  place  in  the  family.  The 
conclusion  of  Mrs.  Thompson  is  tbat  Woman's 
power,  whether  great  or  small.  Is  spiritual, 
rather  than  physical,  and  can  only  be  freely 
developed  after  the  physical  has  been  subjected. 
Mrs.  Tnoropeon  finds  hope  for  tbe  subjugation 
of  the  physical  and  freedom  for  tbe  spiritual, 
tbrongh  tbe  division  of  labor,  which  is  coming 
by  invention,  diwovery  and  eo-operatloD. 

Tbe  lecture  con  traits  the  condition  ot  things 
in  1635^  y  hen 

found  but  prgnt  non-uuruesue-  luuustries  opeu.  tf 
women  In  New  England,  and*  the  conditioir^o1 
tb  rags  at  rhe  presefit  time,  when  Una,  Tboiirl 
sou  lively  iVajKi  in.  Indiana  eight^eeven  n^i( 
domestic  industries "ibi  which  women  are  a-:  \ 
ally  engaged.  The  lentnrar  car*faUv  svseei-u.  ' 
ed  the  statistic*. 

One  cprudusloa  reached  in  the  lecture  »  tnr- 
every  giW  (whether  rich  -  or  poor, — rathex  .■ 
Tick  iu  an  ij  poor  J  should  be,  trained  to  >V' 

petHim&r*  mod  ^eveiidenee 

■  ■ilU  ""U  'aW  '  ' 
And  it  cmicatTdTfTstb  be  denied  to  eitber — 
prl  or  boy.  -the  boy's  chance  should  its  subor- 
dinate to  il.v  uirl's;  for,  secondary  is  Ihe  fitne- 
tlon  of  tlu-  physician',  trivial  the  power  ot  tbs 
fiulrrtt,  igunuk*  the  work  of  tbe  court-room,  com- 
pared with  the  tuiiLtions,  the  i>oV)Crs,  tbe  re- 
siwiucibilities  of  xcomrn  who  assume  the  role  of 
wife  and  mother,  thereby  taking  into  their 
hands  the  issues  of  life,— of  temporal  peace,  of 
eterD.it  salvation. 

Not  so  much  because  non-domestic  industries 
are  opeuiog  to  women,  as  because  of  their  abid- 
ing dc  ie.clic  relTtions,  is  tliis  demaud  for  their 
highest  culture  made.  "God  divided  man  "».«, 
men,  that  tbey  might  help  each  other,"  *ys 
Seueea.  Seneca  dia  not  know  that  this  divi  ■  ->u 
was  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes.  (»od  di- 
vided man  into  men  an<i  icittiU'/i,  that  f/tf»  in  _;!,: 
help  each  other. 

dr.  h.  k.  JONES. 

Tliis   gentleman   has   beeu  of   late  freque*'! 

before   tbe   readers  of   the    Tvaveliti ,  as  on  ■  ut 

the  foremost  lecturers  at  tbe  Concord Schort  of 

Philosophy. 

Dr.  Hiram  K.  Jones  was  born  at  Washing. on, 
Kappahaouock  county,  Virginia,  in  IS^'0.  He 
early  went  West,  going  iu  1S27  to  the  interior 
of  Missouri,  and  he  nas  ever  since  resided  in  the 
"West,  lie  graduated  at  the  Illinois  College,  at 
Jacksonville.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been 
a  medical  practitioner,  mostly  iu  Jacksonville. 
where  he  lias  a  large  practice.  For  four  years 
past  he  has  alo  been  physician  at  the  Illinois 
Stale  Hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Jacksonville. 
Yet  he  makes  time  for  other  studies.  From 
early  life  up  to  the  present  time  Dr.  Jonejlias 
been  a  close  aud  constant  studcutof  the  classics, 
of  tbe  sciences,  and  of  philosophy- 

He  has  been  accusiomed  to  deliver  courses  of 
scientific  lectures  to  classes  of  students,  and  he 
occasionally  contributes  to  pbilosopbitii.-  litera- 
ture, the  Journal  of  Si>eculative  Puilosophy, 
and  other  publications. 

his  study  or  plato. 
One  of  the  promiuent  spheres  of  imluctice  o 
the  Doctor  is  his  study  of  Vlato,  wlm-h  he  has 
pursued  so  laboriously  that  be  is  high  authority 
tbereiD.  .About  tweutv  years  ago.  Dr.  Jones 
Organi?ecl  in  Jacksonville  a  "Plato  Club."  still 
In  active  operation.  It  l?  the  only  such  club  in 
the  West,  if  not  in  tbe  whole  country,  Theclub 
meets  every  Saturday  from  10  to  12  io  the  morn- 
ing. Plato  is  used  as  a  text,  but  the  club  also 
read  the  other  Greeks,  the  Fhllo.op\v  of  the 
Orient,  and  the  great  philosophers  aud  poets. 
Dr.  Jones  bas  b?en  preiideut  of  the  club  lroui 
the  organization. 

IN   POLITICS. 

While  never  a  politician,  and  even  htvlog  m 
averslou  ordinarily  to  politics,  Vet  iu  several 
crises  Dr.  Jones  has  Datnotieally  borne  a  part  in 
some  political   nutters.     He  actively    dlscilvscd 
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iu  1847-49,  Id  Missouri,  tbe  then  political  issues 
id  tbe  Southern  States  which  were  looking  aud 
tending  to  tbe  Civil  War. 

A  pain,  wbeo  the  same  issues  were  precipitated 
id  the  national  politics  in  the  form  of  tbe  famous 
Kansas- Nebraska  bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Dr.  Jones 
participated  in  Illinois  iu  tbe  discussion  and  tbe 
political  movement,  beaded  substantially  iu  bis 
part  of  tbe  State  bv  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Governor 
Yates,  from  1854  to  i860,— t lie  time  of  Lincoln's 
election. 

TbVposition  of  Dr.  Jones  in  the  Coucord  School 
of  Philosophy  baa  been  a  prominent  one  from 
tbe  start.  In  fact,  be  aided  in  its  organization. 
When  be  was  visited  in  tbe  West  ten  ye.rs  ago 
by  Mr.  AJcott,  tbe  latter  gentleman  submitted 
to  him  his  project  of  a  school  ol  philosophy,  and 
Dr.  Jones's  interest  was  enlisted-  In  18*8,  wbeu 
vistinft  Concord,  tbe  doctor  formally  committed 
himself,  with  others,  to  the  undertaking. 

H1B  LECTURES 

last  year  and  this  have  been  among  tbe  most 
noted  aud  able  beard  in  tbe  school.  Personally, 
tbe  doctor  makes  warmly  attached  frieads.  Iu 
tbe  school  be  bas  not  often  spoken  outside  of 
bis  own  lectures;  but  always  wnen  saying  any- 
thing it  bas  been  deliberate  and  considered. 

Dr.  Jones,  with  his  wife,  will  sail  in  a  fort- 
night for  Egypt  and  Syria  and  intermediate 
countries,  spending  about  a  mouth  iu  the  Uuly 
Laud.  By  bis  reading,  thought  and  natural  ■  ■':»- 
ity  Dr.  Jones  i»  well-fitted  to  profit  prra*  v  by 
bis  observation^  abroad  and  to  return  tuore 
richly  stored  with  fruit  that  will  benefit  others. 
He  will  be  followed  by  numerous  sincere  good 
wishes,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  old  and  new 
friends  when  be  again  takes  the  platform.  Tbe 
doctor  will  be  absent  a  year,  or  Dearly . 
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The  Concord  School  of  Ptilloeoph) 

Bf   GEO.  JT.,  COOKS. 

Forty  years  ago,  Concord  wu  known  as 
the  fountain-bead  of  a  plrflosophic'  move- 
ment,  which  wis  thon  derided  and  con- 
demned, bat  whicrWhas  become,  as  we 
now  tee  it,  the  centre'  of  a  mighty  influ- 
ence for  good.  The  power  of  that  move- 
ment has  outwardly  waned  of  late,  we 
have  been  told;  but  in  a  somewhat  new 
form  it  has  now  bant  forth  into  new  splen- 
dor. Once  more  are  tbe  great  problems  of 
existence  discussed  in  Concord  streets  and 
houses,  by  eager  minds  and  with  bated 
breath..  That  brilliant  company,  which 
once  met  in  Emerson's  study,  will  not 
come  together  agsin,  and  their  eager  zesi 
and  inspired  thought  are  not  reproduced 
in  their  followers  of  to-day;  bat  the  re- 
membrance of  what  they  slid  uid  thought 
Is  a  perpetual  incentive  and  a  quickening 
influence. 

The  Bchool  of  Philosophy,  one  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  ideas,  has  now  had  two  success- 
ful summer  sessions,  of  five  weeks  each. 
About  sixty  lectures  were  given  this  year, 
two  esch  day,  usually  beginning  promptly 
It  9  A.M.  and  at  7,  o'clock  P.M.,  Most 
of  the  lectures  have  been  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  an  hour's  conversation 
bas  followed.  In  theory,  every  one  was 
tree  to  speak;  but  the  lecturers  have  done 
bearly  all  the  talking.  Debaters  and  those 
ssking  "leading  questions"  .have  been 
very  quickly  suppressed,  and  all  outeidb 
subjects  have  been  carefully  lopped  cff. 
tBut  some  of  the  conversations  have  been 
able,  and  have  proved  the  most  profitable 
jfciart  of  the  work  of  the  day. 

Tbe  attendance  has  probably  averaged 
not  far  from  seventy- five  persons,  rising  j 
to  one  hundred  or  even  one  hundred  and  i 
fifty  in  tbe  case  of  popular  lecturers,  while ' 
others  have  had  as  few  as  forty  hearers.! 
Two  or  three  of  tbe  favorites  have  had  I 
from  eighty  to  ninety  at  all  their  lectures. 
Students  have  been  present  from  every 
parfof  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Missouri,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  regular  listeners  coming  from  the 
Western  States,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
was  represented.  Of  the  six  regular  lect- 
urers, four  came  from  the  West,  one  from 
England,  and  one  from  Concord. 
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A  more  intelligent  and  appreciative 
company  could  scarcely  be  gathered  any- 
where else  in  this  country.  Three-fourths 
were  women,  mostly  teachers;  and  all,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  thoughtful, 
studious  persons,  who  had  come  to  the 
School  of  Philosophy  for  a  purpose;  and 
nearly  every  ono  seemed  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subjects  discussed,  by 
a  well-balanced  mind  and  sound  habits  of 
(bought.  Fanatics  of  every  sort  seemed 
to  shun  the  place.  The  number  of  persons 
present  through  the  whole  course  was 
(mall,  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty. 
Many  came  for  only  one  or  two  weeks, 
and  a  still  larger  number  for  one  or  more 
lectures. 

Tbe  school  itself  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive an  interest  in  speculative  or  idealistic 
philosophy,  and  to  mike  it  conducive  to  re- 
ligious faith.  Its  founders  would  supplant 
Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Haeckel  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Ilegel.  They 
would  counteract  tbe  materialistic  tenden- 
cies of  science  by  spiritualism  and  philos- 
ophy. It  is  not  a  revival  of  the  old  tran- 
scendentalism: indeed,  tbat  philosophy  has 
scarcely  a  representative  in  the  tchooL 
Some  of  its  former  old  friends  and  devo- 
tees were  among  tbe  lecturers,  notably 
Mr.  Alcolt  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Channing;  but 
they  did  not  defend  the  faith  with  much 
zeal,  even  if  they  have  not  themselves 
abandoned  it  These  two  spoke  on  mys- 
ticism with  much  warmth,  bat  not  spe- 
cially on  that  form  of  it  which  New  Eng- 
land saw  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Cbanning'a 
unquenchable  heat  glowed  in  his  talks  on 
this  subject  as  of  old;  and  he  was  the 
most  inspiring  of  all  those  who  sat  in  the 
master's  chair  before  the  school.  His  talks 
on  true  Buddhism,  man's  fourfold  being, 
and  historical  mysticism  were  full  of  life 
and  troth.  Mr.  Alcolt  discoursed  with 
much  test  on  St.  John,  Plotinns,  Tattler, 
and  Eckhart,  Boehme,  and  ,8wedenborg. 
But  the  lectnre-room  does  not  appear  to  be 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  his  work  was  not 
so  good  as  it  usually  is  in  a  parlor.  Aa  tbe 
leader  of  the  conversations  which  followed 
all  the  lectures,  he  was  often  very  success- 
ful, and  flashed  out  many  a  gem  of  wis- 
dom. 

Some  of  the  true  ■n^trcndentalistal 
one  or  two  lectures.    Among  these! 
Emerson,   Bartol,    Hedge,   Mrs.   B, 
Mrs.  Cheney,  and  John  Albee.    A  f« 
these  lectures  were  on  literary,  art^ 
social  subjects;  bat  these  were  bro| 
in  merely  as  a  relief  to  the  study  of; 
losophy,  which  was  the  one  work  of 
school.    Mrs.  Howe  gave  a  brilliant 
cism  of  "Modern  Society,"  full  of  flr< 
full  of  truth.    Dr.  Hedge's  dlscours 
"Ghosts"  left  them  in  the  same  neb 
region  where  he  fonnd  them.    D.  A. 
son  gave  two  truly  transcendental  leel 
which  he  called  "Suggestions  tows; 
Philosophy  of  History."     Mr.  8anh| 
word  about  the  philosophy  of  charity 
out  a  very  suggestive  and  profitable 
cussion.    Among  the  most  interestin 
all  the  meetings  was  that  at  which 
H.  E.  O.  Blake  read  from  Thortau's  t 
uscripts,  prefacing    the    reading    wi< 
short  but  very  just  estimate  of  bis 
and  genius.    The  Bev.  Dr.  Kidney, 
lessor  in  an  Episcopal  theological  sc 
in  Minnesota,  gave  four  lectures  on  " 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful." 

A  course  of  ten  lectures,  dealing  ' 
all  phases  of  philosophy,  was  glvec 
H.  K.  Jones,  a  physician  of  Jacksonv 
III.  The  nominal  subject  was  "Plato 
his  Philosophy."  A  loose,  uncoath  thi! 


of  some  ability,  using  language  in  : 
quite  his  own,  he  made  Plato  a  foil . 
wide  wandering  through  all  region! 
thought,  bringing  back  a  greater  pre) 
tion  of  words  than  of  truth. 

The  most  pronounced  phase  of  tho 
represented  was  that  of  Hegelianism. 
friends  were  bolder,  more  assertive 
dogmatic,  and  hence  made  a  greater 
pression  than  any  others,  giving  a 
tinctive    tone   to    the    school     He) 
system  was  represented  by  Prof.  T 
Harris,  now  of  Concord,  D.  J.  Snide 
St.  Louis,  and  by  Dr.  E.  Mulford,  an  B 
copal   clergyman   of   Pennsylvania. 
Harris  gave  ten  lectures  on  speculs 
thought  and  on  the  history  of  philoso) 
He  is   an   able   thinker,  an   interesi 
speaker,  and  a  bold  advocate  of  his  < 
opinions.     He  was  the  ablest  and  o 
truly  representative  man  of  the  Scb 
the  one  most  able  to  attract  and  to  1 
the  attention  of  studious  minds.    H 
thoroughly  absorbed  in   speculative 
losopby,  bas   made  himself  wonderi 
familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  thoi 
it  covers,  knows  all  the  thinkers  w. 
knowing,  and  has  tbe  whole  subject  at 
tongue's  end.    He  bas  a  great  powe 
inspiring  confidence  in  his  listeners, 
knows  how  to  stimulate  them  to  effort 
their  own. 

Two  very  able  lectures  were  given 
Dr.  E.  Mulford,  author  of  "The  Netio 
a  volume  of  political  morality.    He  m 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  separate  Ch 
tianily  from  the  other  religions  of 
world,  by  declaring  it  a  revelation, 
not  a  religion.    Mr.  D.  J.  Snider  gave 
lectures  on  Shakspeare.    As  Mr.  Mol 
applied  Hegelianism  to  religion,  sol 
Snider  applied  it  to  the  works  of  the  gj 
poet,  reading  into  his  dramas-  the  whose 
philosophy  of  the  German,  turning  oat  of 
doors  the  man  who  made  the  poetry,  and 
establishing    another   personage  Ja    his 
place.    It  was  an  ingenious  piece  of 'work, 
too  ingenious. 

Beside  the  regular  lector* s,  then  ware 
numerous  parlor  gatherings  between,  the 
sessions  of  the  school.  On*  of  those  was 
held  at  Mr.  Emerson's  house,  at  which 
W.  H.  Channing  was  the  principal  speaker, 
and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  C.  D.  B. 
Mills  gave  several  of  his  admirable  lect- 
ures in  the  parlors  of  the  village.  Other 
subjects  were  discussed  at  these  gatherings, 
such  as  prehistoric  man,  education  of  girl*' 
and  the  Greek  tragedies.  Amid  all  the 
variety  of  discourse,  nothing  was  so  full 
of  interest  and  profit  as  several  conversa- 
tions on  Tboreau,  Hswthorne,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  The  latter  consisted  entirely 
of  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody's  reminiscences, 
which  were  delightful;  and  they  con- 
tained much  which  has  not  been  given 
to  the  public,  helping  toward  a  better 
comprehension  of  Margaret's  early'  life. 
In  the  conversations  on  Thoreao  and 
Hawthorne,  the  principal  talkers  were 
Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Peabody,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
George  P.  Lalhrop,  and  W.  H,  Channing. 
In  both  cases,  much  new  matter  was 
brought  out;  at  least,  much  not  given  to 
the  public,  which  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance toward  forming  a  true  estimate 
of  these  men.  On  the  three  or  four  occa- 
sions when  Thoreau  formed  the  subject 
of  conversation,  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  he  has  very  generally  been  misap- 
prehended. He  was  no  misanthrope,  as- 
cetic, or  hater  of  mankind,  but  genial, 
sympathetic,  and  eager  to  come  into  genu- 
ine contact  with  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Emerson  came  frequently  to  listen 
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indicate  a  vast  forward  movement  in  the 
religious  thought  of  this  country,  a  change 
from  a  hard  empiricism  in  theology  to  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Transcendentalism.  Then 
Christianity  was  defended  by  a  claim  of 
historical  evidence,  miracles,  and  outward 
authority.  This  claim  is  still  maintained, 
but  with  far  lets  vehemence  than  former- 
ly, and  its  importance  is  felt  to  be  far  lees. 
The  Datura]  fitness  of  Christianity  to  the 
wants  of  man  is  now  declared,  and  the 
impossibility  of  teaching  men  aught  save 
what  their  own  faculties  lead  them  to  ac- 
cept. The  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the- 
truths  of  religion, — this  is  the  ground  of 
belief  to-day.  Consequently,  the  public 
is  prepared  now,  as  it  wss  not  forty 
years  ago,  to  havo  religion  maintained  on 
tbe  ground  of  its  necessary  relations  to 
human  thought  When  the  School  of 
Fhilosophy- claims  to  justify  religion  and 
Christianity  on  purely  philosophical 
grounds,  and  declares  theso  grounds  to 
be  higher  and  truer  than  any  others,  the 
claim  is  generally  welcomed. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  change  in 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  but  the 
School  of  Philosophy  does  not  occupy 
the  ground  of  the  old  Transcendentalism. 
Emerson  and  his  co-workers  laid  so  much 
stiess  on  the  ability  of  the  soul  to  testify 
to  the  truths  of  religion  that  they  ignored 
the  real  claims  of  historical  Christianity. 
The  leading  minds  in  the  School  of  Phi- 
losophy are  largely  affected  by  Hegelian- 
ism,  and  accept  historical  Christianity  as 
a  main  factor  in  a  vast  scheme  of  human 
development.  Prof.  Harris,  in  every  way 
the  most  capable  and  the  ablest  man  in 
the  School,  and  the  only  lecturer  who  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  ability  as  a  thinker, 
said  to  me  in  conversation  substantially 
this:  "When  I  wish  <o  know  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  I  go  to  the  authoritative  state- 
ments of  the  great  councils,  and  I  accept 
whatever  I  find,  them  declaring  to  be  the 
truth.  I  am  not  competent  to  decide  on 
so  important  a  matter;  but  these  councils 
have  been  made  up  of  the  wisest,  men  of 
the  ages,  and  in  their  wisdom  they  have 
given  us  the  truth,  for  which  they  were 
abundantly  competent"  In  speaking  of 
Tauler,  Eckhart,  and  the  great  movement 
of  the  German  Mystic^  those  precursors 
of  the  Reformation  who  did  so  much  to 
redeem  the  Christianity  of  their  day  from 
Its  formalism,  Mr.  Harris  said,  "I  am  glad 
the  Church  declared  those  men  heretics, 
and  did  what  it  could  to  suppress  them." 
Any  one  familiar  with  u 
tude  of  Hegelianlsm  ca 
stand  the  position  on  rel 
which  is  most  decidedly  < 
School  of  Philosophy.  1 
philosophy,  all  the  tenets  ■ 
declared  to  be  true.  Tl 
School  is  not  offensively 
haps;  but  it  is  easy 'to  to 
of  the  interest  in  the  enta 
fact  is  known  and  undent 
itsflendency  to  foster  the 
eerily  of  our  times,  thei 
promise  of  better  things 
movement  Tbe  pcrploj 
Biblical  criticism  it  meet! 
"consensus  of  the  coup: 
in  councils  and  acts  of  the 
cOuclusioDS  of  the  Churc 
highest  Tc'.ai^.Di,  arc  cxict 
with  the  conclusions  of  ) 
Ihn  one  sustains  and  Ton 
The  dogmas  of  the  Churc 
aro.  p.ccrpted  as  true  by  th 
tbe  Scbool  may  be  said  t>   
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tio3  sympathy  with  orthoi 

hclwover,  as  orthodoxy  is  1 
paihy  with  this  teaching 
Philosophy,  it  will  aband 
argument  for  tbe  eviden 
faith  more  and  more  on  t 
of'Caristianity  to  meet 
hmnau  soul.    It  will  se 
not  a  special  historical 
world-development,  best 
great  philosophy  of  the 
^jcannot  but   think  tb 
"tCv-ird  science  and  indt 
the  Concord  School  is  mj 
a  serious  mistake.    Pro) 
that  philosophy  has  no' 
really  new  to  the  sum  c 
eince  the  time  of  Arist 
of  tho  great  founders  of 
\£g  have  not  been  mei 
methods  have  been  proi 
utterly  delusive.    While 
spoken  of  in  respectful  tl 
il.'-eoncesled  contempt 
all  scientific   iuvestigat 
gether  pronourocd  to  be 
an  attitude  is  not  calcul 
inquirers,  and  certainly 
to  lead  youcg  minds  o 
which  science  may  ci 
materialism  cannot  be 
mitic  spiritualism;  and 
Concord  School  is  one  > 
far,  at  least,  as  it  rela 
of  tho  relations  of  re 
and  this  attitude  must 
tbe  sincere  iLquirer,  t, 
all  sides  and  to  form  jal 
ions.    The  position  of  ' 
latod  to  repel  rather  tl 
have   been    captivated 
claims  of  science.    It  < 
condemns  the  scicntifi 
suits,  but  it  utterly  fail  - 
into  its  own  methods, 
aid  to  its  own  conclusic     „ 
have  done  this,  bnt  it  is 
here.    I  think  the  re 
there  is  not  a  single  I 
the  school,  not  one 
grapple,  in  the  wide 
with  the  problems  wt 
many  at  the  present  ti 
interested  in  purely 
phy,  who  believe  the 
truth  by  purely  diale 
find  much  to  satisfy 
of  Philosophy.    Let 

however,  expecting  to  seelight  thrown  on 
more  than  one  side  of  the  gTeat  problems 
of  thought  What  can  be  said  in  Xajoj^of 
Idealism  may  be  very  well  learned  here, 
and  under  the  several  forms  of  Platoniem, 
Mysticism,  Transcendentalism,  and  Hegel- 
ianiem.  What  Hegelianism  bas  to  say 
about  politics,  literature,  art,  and  religion, 
may  also  be  learned,  and  the  catch-words 
of  this  system  may  be  mastered.  A  broad, 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  domain 
of  •philosophical  inquiry,  however,  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  has  no 
mind  competent  to  undertake. 

The  roal  significance  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy  cannot  be  understood,  until 
it  is  recognized  that  its  spirit  is  one  of 
propagandism.  Its  aim  is  not  that  of  an 
independent  search  after  truth.  It  does 
not  aim  to  furnish  its  students  with  a 
method  of  free  research,  by  which  they 
can  arrive  at  and  test  the  truth.  Inquiry, 
in  the  truest  sense,  Is  not  its  purpose:  it 
has  a  system  to  elucidate,  a  dogma  to  de- 
fend, a  creed  wrought  out  to  .teach.  It 
cannot  appreciate,  it  does  not  even  know, 
the  meaning  of  tbe  statement  of  Emerson, 


"that  the  world  is  not  old  enough  yet  by 
several  thousand  years  to  make  a  creed." 

This  propagandist  spirit,  which  claims 
a  complete  knowledge  of  tbe  universe, 
which  speaks  in  tones  of  the  utmost  confi- 
dence on  all  highest  themes,  which  has 
no  unveiled  mysteries  before  which  to 
bow  in  awe  and  wonder,  undoubtedly  ii 
very  attractive  to  many  miuds.  A  resdj 
and  perfectly  confident  are wer  to  all  ques- 
tions of  the  soul  and  mind  is  assuring  to 
many  people,  including  some  who  doubt, 
and  others  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  inquire.  When  science  everywhere 
speaks  in  confident  and  assertive  tones, 
when  the  claims  of  religion  are  being  de- 
bated on  all  hauds,  and  doubt  seems  to 
be  so  common,  here  is  a  place  where  doubt 
does  not  enter,  where  all  problems  are  re- 
solved in  one  vast  alembic  of  speculative 
reasoning. 

To  propagate  a  form  of  philosophy 
which  shall  be  an  answer  to  all  the  ques- 
tions of  religion  is  evidently  the  object 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  It  does  not 
include  in  its  plan  a  hearing  of  inductive 
philosophy  or  of  science.  Debate  of  the 
questions  involved  in  Buch  a  comparison 
it  evidently  avoids,  preferring  to  state  its 
own  conclusions  without  discussion  of 
their  merits.  In  this  regard  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  scbool  is  suggestive  and 
significant,  it  gives  broad  hint  that  sci- 
ence cannot  answer  all  the  questions  of 
tbe  human  mind,  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple in  the  land  who  have  become  distrustful 
of  its  all-sweeping  claims,  that  any  method 
of  explaining  the  world  which  tends  tow- 
ards materialism  will  soon  produce  a  reac- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction.  Spite  of 
the  interest  in  science,  the  multiplication 
of  scientific  books,  and  all  which  has  been 
said  for  tbe  inductive  method,  it  is  here 
shown  that  the  claims  of  philosophy  are 
not  forgotten,  and  that  a  speculative  and 
subjective  method  bas  advantages  and  a 
legitimate  place.  Has  there  begun  a  reac- 
tion, which  is  to  lift  Idealism  to  a  higher 
plane,  planting  it  securely  on  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  inductive  inquiry  f  Who 
can  doubt  such  a  reaction  will  come  in 
due  time?  But  I  cannot  think  the  Con- 
cord Scbool  of  Philosophy  is  any  hint  that 
inch  higher  grounds  for  the  acceptance  of 
Idealism  have  yet  been  reached.  No  man 
in  that  school  realizes  the  vast  importance 
of  the  gain  made  by  science  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  universe,  or  has  breadth  of 
insight  sufficient  to  plant  himself  firmly  on 
tbe  results  gained  by  tbe  inductive  method. 

The  real  dangers  which  beset  the  School 
of  Philosophy  are  that  it  will  forget  how 
wide  and  important  and  all-comprehen- 
sive is  the  domain  of  philosophic  thought; 
that  it  will  become  merely  a  Joseph  Cook 
effort  to  bolster  up  Christianity,  without  a 
scholarly  regard  for  the  truth;  and  that  it 
will  not  call  to  Its  aid  men  of  real  ability, 
to  sit  in  its  lecturer's  chair.  It  may  be 
UDgracious  to  point  out  these  daDgers, 
when  such  a  flood  of  praiso  is  being 
poured  in  upou  it;  but  the  criticism  may, 
just  now,  be  of  the  greater  value.  A 
great  deal  of  tbo  most  arrant  nonsei  se  I  us 
been  said  about  it,  and  its  If  cturors  pr-iised 
regardless  of  the  real  merits  of  their  woik. 
This  will  do  very  well  for  a  little  wbilo; 
but  men  must,  in  tbe  end,  pass  for  what 
they  aro  really  worth. 

It  is  most  clearly  proven  that  there  i^  a 
demand  for  such  a  school,  and  aniplo  room 
for  its  work.  There  is  abundant  intercut 
in  philosophy,  in  all  tbe  theuxs  which  are 
offered  for  study;  and  the  public  is  eager 
to  be  taught    There  was  nover  before,  in 
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into  the  plain  pro»«  of  phllosojf- 

atraction  another  iUou  of  that 

Ode:— 
"Earth  flUa  her  lap  vita  pleasures  o: 
Tearnlngs  ihe  hath  la  her  owp  act  ar 
And  »T«n  with  something  ot  a  OKthi 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  hamilj  inm  doth  all  aha  can 
To  make  hat  foster-child,  bar  Innate 
Forget  tha  dories  ha  hath  known 
And  that  Imperial  palace  whenoe  ha 
In  abort,  the  ground  taken  b 
School  of  Philosophy  was  not  ao  a 
certainly,  m  that  of  modern  mai 
enlists;  but,  withoot  contempt  o 
elation  of  any  human  activity,  U 
prehtnded,  in  their  statement 
thay'aaw;  "ot"  thought  tb*y  saw, 
relative    supernatural   win,   the 
conscious  law,  with  unconscious  ■ 
arrangement  of   phenomena,  eoui 
effect,  spiritual   unity  with  pher, 
variety.    In  the  October  number 
Journal   of   Speculative  PMIotoplj 
pnbllihed  by  Appleton,  Dr.  W.J 
ria  has  peranaded  Dr.  Jonea  to  p 
first  lecture  of  hie  coarse,  where 
can  eee  that  neither  Huxley,  nor 
nor  any  other  positive   philosof 
called,  more  reverently  acknowle 
validity  of  natural  science  and  i 
art,  or  states  it  so  augustly ,  a*  t) 
revelation  of  one  pole  of  absolute 
substantial,  but  surely  not  more  st 
than  the  spiritual  pole,  of  whic 
conscious,  as  the  "fountain  light 
seeing." 

The  same  appreciation  of  the 
aspects  of  the  material  universe 
Dr.  Kidney's  lectures  on  the 
and  Beautiful.  These  lecture*  a 
press  of  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Tc 
Dr.  E.  Hulford's  lecture  on  t 
sonality  of  God,"  and  another  c 
lations  of  Philosophy  and  Beligi 
Revelation  of  Christ,  will  er 
reader  to  Judge  of  the  juatici 
Cooke's  repeatedly  expressed  t 
that  there  was  in  the  School  of  I 

no  able  man,  great  thinker,,  or  < 

lecturer,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Hi 

characterises  Dr.  Jones  as  "at 

thicker,   bringing    from    his 

Plato,  etc.,  more  words  than  ti 

me,  he  seemed  a  more  profound 

of  Plato  than  any  who  has  i 

him  in  English  or  French,  whii 

am  competent  to  speak  upon; 

afBrmer   of    spiritual  and  nult 

translating  into  the  American 

(which  is  perhaps   rather  nnc 

identical   ideas   of   all   the   g 

whether  expressed   In   the    d 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  myths 

tradition,  the    national    eatasl 

history,  or  the  moral  theoaophic 

of  Jeans  Christ,— those  princit 

secure  the,  probity,  sanctity,  ai 

of  individuals,  and  the  parity  tv. 

of  nation*,  which  no  mere  aclei 

if  it  excludes  philosophy  and 

brands  them  a*  mere  illusions. 
Bat  Mr.  Cooke's  negations' 

important    aa    hi*    positive 

Whatever  air.  Harris  may  have  said  to  I 

him  in  private  eoncernlng  his  own  daf-  > 

erence  to  the   authority  .  of  acelasiartieel 

council*  and  their  decreet  againit  Iks  mys- 
tics, it  is  certain  that  he  never  suggested 
anything  of  the  kind  in  any  of  his  lect- 
ures or  discussions;   and  the  School  of 

Philosophy,  as  such,  has  suggested  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  but  breathed  a  spirit  of 
perfect  philosophic  liberality.  It  repu- 
dlated  playing  the  role  of   teacher   in 
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every  instance;  and  all  the  faculty  took 
the  attitude  of  learner  as  a  mutual  edu- 
cation society.  Nothing  could  be  more 
modest  and  less  dictatorial  than  even  Dr. 
Harris,  whose  lectures  were  a  history  of 
speculative  philosophy,  and  a  statement 
of  the  position  therein  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
-Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  the  last  of 
whom  he  said  he  studied  for  years  before 
he  began  to  understand  him.  Mr.  Cooke 
undoubtedly  must  be  an  adept  In  Hegel; 
for  he  declares  that  Hegelianlsm  waa  the 
doctrine  ot  the  school,  and  read  into  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  by  Mr.  Snyder.  A* 
I  have  read  nothing  of  Hegel  but  Statu-** 
abstract  of  his  system  in  hi*  Philosophy 
ot  Nature,  I  am  not  competent  to  say. 
But  I  read  in  Shakespeare  forty  years 
ago  much  of  what  Mr.  Snyder  reads  there 
(as  I  have  written  manuscript  of  the  date 
to  prove),  and  cannot  help  thinking  tn« 
atoWs  own  genius  put  it  there.  If  It  is 
Hegelianlsm,  I  am  a  bom  Hegelian,  and 
so  was  he.    . 

But  I  am  making  too  long  an  article. 
I  will  close  by  quoting  in  substance  what 
Mr.  Cooke  says,  that  is  the  cseaet  opposite 
of  what  the  School  of  Philosophy  seems 
to  me  to  be  and  teach:—   .     . 

Its  tendency  (to)  to  (oetar  tb*  religious  insincer- 
ity of  th*  tun**. 

The  names  of  th*  treat  founders  of  Indaettva 
reasoning  have  not  bean  msattoaad;  tut  tktir 
method*  *a»e  loon  pronounced  J*l—  ***•  utterly 
dehxfN. 

He  aays  science  has  been  spoken  of 
"with  an  Hi-conceived  contempt  and  dis- 
gust; and  all  scientific  investigator*  have 
been  together  pronounced  to  be  mate- 
rialist*." 

The  attitude  of  the  Coaeoid  School  Is  on*  of 
dogmatism,  is  so  far  at  least  as  U  relates  to  th* 
problem  of  th*  relations  of  rellgloa  and  adanee. 

It  denies,  rejects,  and  condemns  setenMfle 
methods  and  results,  bnl  It  utterly  fans  to  take 
•dene*  up  Into  lis  own  methods,  sad  to  make  It 
an  aid  to  Its  own  conceptions. ...  I  think  th* 
reason  moat  be  that  then  Is  not  a  angle  ar*t- 
elass  thinker  In  th*  school;  mot  on*  mind  compe- 
tent to  grapple,  la  the  widest  and  trasst  spirit, 
with  tb*  problems  whloh  aw  agitating  ao  many 
at  th*  present  time.  ...  A  broad,  oomprebenetr* 
•array  of  th*  whole  domain  of  phUosophleel 
Inquiry  the  Ooaeord  Sebool  ha*  ao  mind  com- 
petent to  udertek*. 

Its  aim  I*  not  that  of  aa  Independent  search 
altar  troth.  It  does  not  aim  to  famish  th*  eta- 
dents  with  a  method  of  free  ressarea, . . .  Inquiry, 
In  th*  truest  sens*,  Is  not  Its  purpose:  It  has  a 
system  to  eleetdMe,  a  dogma  to  defend,  a  creed 
wrought  oet  to  teach.  It  tmnnt  appreciate,  It 
doe*  not  even  know,  the  meenlng  of  the  seats*****. 
of  Emerson,  that  "the  world  la  not  old  enough 
yet  by  ssvssnl  thousand  yuan  to  auk*  a  creed" 
(to  be  eathorliauTeiy  imposed  ay  men). 

To  jrrestof of*  a  form  of  philosophy,  whloh 
shall  be  aa  aaewer  to  all  the  qeeettons  of  relig- 
ion, la  evidently  the  objeot  ot  th*  SohMl  of  PU- 
leoophy.  The  real  algal******  of  (It)  oaaaot  he 
understood,  ansa  II  U.neogahied  tha*  Its  sain*  I* 
oa*  of  arssMu/oadlnt.  It  deee  not  iaarude  la 
lis  phut  a  bearing  of  Industrie  psllnsissy  or  et 
sal  in  si.  Debet*  of  the  queawoa*  brat-red  la 
reek  a  comparison  u  nideatty  ■slid!,  preferring 
to  stale  lie  own  inw  illusions  wltheut  dlnusiisa 

The  real  dangers  the*  asset  Uae  » shoal  of  Phi- 
losophy in  that  It  will  forgot  now  wise  and 
Important  and,all-cynpreheuir»  Is  the  domain 
of  philosophic  thought,  that  It  will  become 
merely  a  Joseph  Oook  t  (fort  to  toliter  up  Chris- 
tianity without  a  scholarly  regard  for  the  truth, 
and  that  It  will  not  oall  to  Its  aid  men  of  real 
ability  to  elt  la  the  lecturer's  cbalr. 

Mf.  Cooke  sees  "plainly"  that  "there 
was  never  before  in  this  country  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  healthful  and  prom- 
ising work."  He  does  not  seem  to  see, 
as  others  do,  that  there  Is  some  proof  of 
those  men  being  capable  of  doing  it,  who 
have  had  the  eye  to  see,  the  opportunity 


and  the  faith  to  seize  and  undertake  it, 
and  who  seem  to  have  proved  themselves 
not  wholly  without  the  prestige  of  reputa- 
tion; for,  at  their  call,  people  have  come 
to  hear  them  from  all  parte  of  the  Union. 
And  Mr.  Channing,  who  is  the  only  one 
whose  discourses  Mr.  Cooke  speaks  of  as 
superior,  enthuiiastically  expressed  that  he 
considered  the  Concord  School  ot  Philos- 
ophy as  a  concentration  of  the  greatest 
wisdom  of  the  age,  and  a  light  of  age*  to 
come.  In  calling  on  Prof.  B.  Peirce  to 
speak,  it  seems  to  have  done  some  hom- 
age to  science,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
other  lecturers  it  has  "called  to  its  aid" 
such  as  Mr.  Wasson,  Dr.  Mulford,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  others,  whose  nsmes  Mr.  Cooke 
does  not  venture  to  mention  without  ex- 
pressions of  respect  rather  inconsistent 
with  his  sweeping  generalizations  of  the 
school's  utter  want  of  ability.  We  would 
like  he  should  name  the  persons  so  much 
superior  to  them,  whom  he  would  call 
up#». 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  partisan  dog- 
matism, I  will  take  leave,  to  say  that  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  a  private  con- 
sultation of  the  originators  of  the  school, 
when  an  Inquiry  was  made  if  it  would  not 
be  well  to  organize  some  classes  to  study,  be 
examined  by  and  receive  certificates  from 
the  faculty,  and  when  a  proposition  was 
also  made  to  authorize  a  preacher  of  social 
reform  to  go  forth  and  teach  in  the  name 
of  the  school;  but  it  was  unanimously 
concluded  that  this  School  of  Philosophy 
consists  only  of  students  conferring  with 
one  another  for  mutual  improvement,  and 
all  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  outeide  public 
♦a*  modestly  repudiated  as  an  unphilo- 
sophic  procedure.  E.  P.  Peabodt. 


The  Concord  School  .Again. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: — 
Miy  I  take  room  enough  in  your  paper 
to  say  that  Mies  Peabody  in  the  Bcgister 
o(  this  da!  a  does  me  quite  as  much  injus- 
tice as  she  claims  I  have  done  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  ?  What  I  said  about 
the  school  waa  an  individual  opinion,  but 
I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
and  only  ventured  to  make  my  criticiemn, 
when  I  knew  that  others  saw  as  I  did. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  Tramcendentaliits 
I  know,  a  man  in  ever;  way  competent  to 
Judge,  expressed  to  me  his  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school  on  all  the  main 
points  I_named^  Aaoihtxj»n  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  German  thinkers,  a  man 
quite  a9  competent  as  most  of  the  lectur- 
ers to  deal  with  the  themes  of  the  school, 
raid  to  mo  since  my  articles  were  pub- 
lished, "Your  criticienn  were  needed  and 
aro  just,  though  I  should  rank  Mr.  Harris 
much  higher  than  you  seem  to  do."  At 
least  half-a-dozen  other  parsons,  attendants 
at  the  school  and  in  every  way  competent 
to  judge,  criticised  the  school  to  me  on  the 
points  I  mentioned  Indeed,  more  than 
one  of  these  persons  went  farther  than  I 
did.  I  know,  also,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  originators  and  managers  of  the  school 
is  quite  as  much  dissatisfied  with  it  as  I 
am,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

I  may  add  that  I  wrote  of  the  school 
as  a  friend  who  saw  its  defects  and  be- 
lieved they  ought  to  be  pointed  out  I 
cime  to  it  favorably  disposed  toward  it, 
and  very  expectant  of  profit  from  it.  I 
muit  own  that  I  was  greatly  disappointed. 
I  do  not  share  io  any  prejudices  which  I 
am  told  many  Unitarians  have  against  it 
So  far  as  I  accept  any  special  school  in 
philosophy,  I  am  a  Transcendentalist    I 
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Once,  at  early  dawn,  I  eewa  vlflon  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten,— myriad*  of  water-lilies,  kissed  hr  "°  «»,  flash 
open  a>*tr  mwj  pun,  their  hreaata  aglow  like  star*. 
Waa  dinner  miracle  ever  wrought  by  love  7    Another 
time,  at  sunset,— "ao  rich  a  aanaet  aa  woald  never  have 
ended  bat  for  tome  reaaon  unknown  to  men," — I  floated 
with  the  current,  Tennyson's  word*  In  my  thought: 
"Bow  rwM  It  were,  hearing  the  downward  ttreea, 
With  half-ahnt  ayea  ever  to  aeam 
Falling  aaletp  In  a  half-dream." 
Concord  la  hallowed  ground;  It*  hllla,  wooda,  and 
liver  are  aacred  to  genloa;  a  myatic  aenae  of  the  paat 
blend*  with  the  preeent,  and  in  vast*  ita  natural  charma 
with  freah  significance.    From  Ha  river  port,  Thoreau 
sailed,  the  laat  day  of  August,  1838, 

"Mew  land*,  new  people,  and  new  thoughts  to  100." 
What  need  to  eroaa  the  aeaa  in  aearch  of  adventure*  T 
Thoreau'*  Watt  en  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  la 
•  voyage  of  dlacovery.  Touched  by  hi*  thought,  the 
meet  familiar  object  1*  auddenjy  aet  in  a  frame  of  Ideal 
Temotenea*  and  perfection.  If  he  bat  climb  the  bank* 
for  a  glaaa  of  water,  there  la  a  suggestion  of  Arcadia 
in  the  New  England  dwelling  at  wboae  door  he  knock*. 
a  faint  breath  of  the  Orient  in  the  Yankee  housewife, 
"whoae  amall-voioed  but  sincere  hospitality,  out  of 
the  bottomlee*  depth*  of  a  quiet  nature,  ha*  travelled 
unite  round  to  the  other  side,  and  fear*  only  to  ob- 
trude Ha  hospitality."  So,  too,  whan  far  in  the  night 
he  hear*  aome  tyro  beat  a  drum,  these  sounds  relate 
him  tothe  stars,  and  he  stops  bia  habitual  thinking, 
-"as  if  the  plow  had  suddenly  run  deeper  in  ita  furrow 
through  the  crust  of  the  world. 

"Then  Idle  Time  ran  gadding  by. 
And  left  me  with  Eternity  alone: 
I  hear  beyond  the  range  of  eouad, 
I  see  beyond  the  verge  of  sight." 
van  memo/le*  are  linked  with  Concord  River. 
Here  in  thl*  secluded  spot  are  the  hemlocks  that  Haw- 
thorne  describes  In  his  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
'"declining  across  the  stream  with  outstretched  arms, 
aa  If  resolute  to  take  the  plunge."    Many  have  fallen 
to  make  room  for  the  new  railroad,  against  whose  un- 
eight  1  y  Intrusion  artist  and  poet  have  actively  protested 
by  planting  willows  to  hide  the  desolation  wrought. 
Half  a  mile  farther  la  a  lovely  apot,  shut  In  like  a  lake, 
consecrated  to  "Floating  Hearts,"  by  the  pen  of  a 
Concord  poet. 

Bat  not  only  the  river,  the  very  stones  in  Concord 
are  eloquent.  Along  this  Lexington  road  marched  the 
British  soldiers  on  that  memorable  day  in  April,  1778, 
when  the  first  faint  tide  of  war  rolled  over  the  coun- 
try.   Here,  by  the  "rude  bridge,"  since  awept  away, 

but  now  replaced, 

"The  embattled  I  aimer*  stood. 
And  find  the  shot  heard  road  the  world." 
A.  bronze  statue  of  the  Minute  Man,  face  and  figure 
-expressing  herolo  vigor  and  an  Ideal  beauty  of  char- 
acter wholly  American,  commemorate*,  this  event. 

One  i»  not  surprised  that  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
Concord  has  been  conducive  to  literary  and  artistic 

activity.  The  din  of  the  world'  is  shut  oat;  the  mate- 
rial pursuits  of  life  do  not  distract  attention  from  ita 
higher  interests;  man  can  step  here  to  the  measure  of 
the  universe.  A  graciotuflentality  characterises  social 
intercourse,  a  hospitality  that  Includes  not  only  per- 
sons, but  Idea*.  Toward  Mr.  Emerson,  all  hearts  are 
turned  with  reverent  affection;  and  H  is  beautiful  to 
aee  how  the  scattered  seed*  of  hi*  wisdom  have  sprung 
up  and  blossomed  Into  fruitful  deed*.  Scarcely  leas 
honored  la  Mr.  Alcott;  and  the  name*  of  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  are  guarded  with  jealous  love.  Go,  too, 
the  poet  Channlng,  though  living  In  hermit-like  seclu- 
sion, finds  here  that  "audience  fit,  though  few,"  who 
can  appreciate  the  delicate,  elusive  charm  of  his 
genius.  Other  Concord  celebrities  are  the  author  and 
philanthropist,  F.  B.  Sanborn;  Judge  Hoar,  of  na- 
tional reputation ;  O.  P.  Lathrop,  whose  genius  as  poet 
and  author  Is  marked  with  rare  sincerity;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  widely  known  through  her  literary 
labors  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  kinder- 
garten education;  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  beloved  of  chil- 
dren; O.  C.  French,  the  young  sculptor,  whoae  Minute 
Man  and  bust  of  Emerson  reveal  new  ]w*slbllltle3  for 
American  art;  F.  M.  Holland,  author  and  scholar, 
known  to  readers  of  the  Jndrx  J  George  Bartlett,  ac- 
tive In  various  departments  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy; and  many  of  whom  apace  forbids  mention. 

But,  leaving  unnoticed  other  Concord  attraction*, 
the  subject  of  this  article  claims  attention.  It  waa  a 
unique  experiment,  that  of  founding  In  the  summer  of 
187!>  a  School  of  Philosophy  in  Mr.  Alcott*  orchard. 
But  Ita  institution  Is  a  solid  fact,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Last  year  as  Is  known,  It*  cessions  were  held  In  the 
library  of  the  Orchard  House;  thl*  year.  In  an  unpre- 
tending little  structure  a  few  yard*  distant,  called 
"The  Chapel,"  the  gift  of  Mr*.  Elisabeth  Thompson  to 
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the  school.  Hustle  teats  are  placed  under  the  tree*, 
and  shady  path*  lead  to  the  hill-top.  The  term  last* 
five  week*,  the  method  of  Instruction  I*  by  lectures 
and  conversations.  The  subjects  treated  cover  a  wide 
field  of  thought,  art  and  literature  being  touched  upon 
as  well  as  philosophy.  No  direct  teaching  In  physi- 
cal science  Is  given;  but  it*  relation  to  philosophy  l* 
Indicated,  the  one  being  employed  upon  the  outer,  tbe 
other  upcu  the  Inner,  of  the  universe. 

In  1808,  Prof.  Win.  T.  Harris  wrote  In  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy,  "AH  pest  systems  of  philos- 
ophy ere  true  now,  if  we  seize  them  as  ratios.  When 
we  change  one  term  of  th»  r»t»«,  w»  must  likewise 
change  the  other;  when  we  substitute  one  national 
life  for  another,  we  must  likewise  change  the  form  of 
solution .  or  tbe  other  term  of  the  ratio.  This  substitu- 
tion la  only  possible  to  him  who  knows  the  constant  or 
the  Index  value  of  the  ratio,  for  by  this  he  Is  able  to 
make  the  requisite  change  In  the  consequent  term. 
The  constant  In  human  history  Is  the  activity  which 
ha*  for  Ita  aim  the  production  of  rational  self-con- 
aclouaness." 

In  a  later  number  of  tM  same  journal,  he  wrote: 
"The  depth  of  a  system  of  thought  ha*  an  Infallible 
test  In  the  manner  It  disputes  of  institutions.  When 
one  man,  or  aet  of  men,  ge,  up  on  tbe  house-top*  and 
proclaim  a  new  doctrine  fa  all  mankind,  civilization 
answers  back,  'What  do  y>n  make  of  my  creation*,— 
the  Institutions  of  reallzet  Intelligence, — the  family, 
society,  the  state,  and  relfcion?'  If  the  answer  cornea 
again,  'Try  my  experitntit  of  doing  away  with  all 
tiieae  or  or  substituting  coitrivance*  of  individualism 
for  them,'  no  heed  is  giyn  to  the  pseudo-prophetic 
voice.  For  the  forms  of  civilization— the  law*  and 
usages  which  constitute  tlii  warp  and  woof  of  its  insti- 
tution*—are  not  the  vail  thought  o  febstract  theo- 
rists, but  the  grim  necessity  In  which  the  human  will 
ha*  made  possible  the  nxtrdse  of  It*  freedom.  For 
necessity  end  freedom  ar*  harmonized  in  Institutions 
alone,  and  without  institations  man  is  a  savage  and 
nothing  more.  The  form  of  freedom  is  to  the  child 
and  uncultured  adult  a  constraining  necessity;  to  the 
partly  cultured  man,  It  becomes  an  ethical  or  a  moral 
law;  to  tbe  clearest  insight  and  highest  culture,  It  be- 
come* spontaneous  Independent  choice  and  volition, 
what  Spinoza  and  the  Mystics  call  Love." 

These  utterances  are  introduced  here  to  answer  in 
advance  those  who  object  to  the  •ubject-matter  of 
•peculatlve  thought,  asserting  that  it  ha*  no  bearing 
upon  practical  activity.  "Let  u*  turn  our  back*,"  they 
aay,  "to  the  problem*  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 
tality; let  u*  give  up  all  vain  Inquiry  into  the  why, 
whence,  and  whither  of  tbe  universe;  let  us  keep  to 
tbe  logic  of  facta,  and  leave  to  Idealist*  the  realm  of 
pare  thought."  Bat  how  are  we  to  accept  the  fact* 
upon  which  they  ao  confidently  rely,  how  discrimi- 
nate between  the  essential  and  the  nnw»nrl«lT  Facta 
are  not  of  equal  significance:  science  neglects  one  and 
preserve*  another.  What  1*  the  ultimate  teat  of  truth  T 
"The  verdict  of  conaeiousneas,"  say*  Lewea.  The 
final  appeal  is  to  thought.  There  all  men  are  Ideal- 
ist*, and  only  vary  in  the  amount  of  weight  they  poa- 
aeas,  what  ia  partial  to  on*  being  whole  to  another. 
Tbe  klmpleat  fact  comprehended  in  ita  entirety  reveal* 
the  secret  of  the  universe. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  in  hi*  Physiology  «/  Mind ,  alludes  to 
the  little  favor  In  which  metaphysics  la  bald  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  very  general  conviction  that 
there  la  no  profit  in  H,  dividing  those  who  cultivate  It 
a*  a  science  into  three  claaace:  professors  in  colleges, 
whoae  business  it  Is  to  do  *o,  who  have  little  occasion 
for  observation,  and  much  leisure  for  Introspective 
contemplation ;  ambitious  youth*,  who,  Ilk*  children 
with  the  messles,  go  through  an  attack  of  metaphysics , 
and  escape  similar  affections  thereafter;  and  meta- 
physical philosopher*,  who,  never  having  been  trained 
in  tbe  methods  and  work  of  a  scientific  study  of  nature, 
have  not  submitted  their  understandings  to  facta,  but 
live  In  a  more  or  lea*  ideal  world  of  thought.  In  what 
world,  then,  do  the  physicist*  live?  Have  they  not 
dlisolved  tbe  universe  Into  ghostly  abstractions,  ideal 
force*  and  law*?  Are  they  not  holding  asunder  dead 
results.  Instead  of  graaping  all  together  la  one  liv- 
ing organic  unity?  "Truth,"  they  aay,  "cannot  be 
known:  a  science  of  univeraala  is  impossible.'  Yet 
the  very  statement  presuppose*  the  Identity  of  subject 
and  object  In  a  universal,  the  Ego.  The  "I"  In  every 
moment  Is  "I,"  that  I*  the  ground  which  connects 
everything  in  It  universally.  Otherwise,  two  repre- 
sentations which  I  have  la  different  points  of  time 
can  never  be  the  same. 

"The  thinking  think*  Itself,"  aay*  Aristotle,  "through 
participation  with  that  which  I*  thought  by  H:  It  be- 
comes thl*  object  In  It*  own  activity  in  aaoh  manner 
that  tbe  subject  and  object  ar*  identical.  For  the  ap- 
prehending of  thought  and  essence  1*  what  constitute* 
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Boehme '•  first  principle*  are  light  and  darkness; 
for  all  production  depends  upon  the  harmonious  strife 
of  two  contraries.  These  two  principle*  dwell  in  God 
from  eternity.  In  a  state  of  union,  they  constitute  an 
In  finite)  j  perfect  good;  separated,  they  manifest  two 
worlds,  oa*  of  which  is  evil.  The  aril  world  exist*  In 
God  potentially,  not  actually.  The  separation  of  the 
two  principle*  don*  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence.  God  is  the  sum  of  the  universe,  the  origi- 
nal nothing  and  all.  But  nothing  to  ns,  and  nothing 
in  itself,  are  different  thing*.  Bring  a  lamp  into  a 
dark  room,  light  Is  manifested;  extinguish  it,  dark- 
Baa*  la  manifested.  To  bell,  God  is  nothing,  as  light 
to  darkness,  as  llf*  to  death.  "  Everything,"  say* 
Boehme,  "Umg$  after  the  other,— the  upper  after  the 
lower,  th*  lower  after  the  upper;  for  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Thru  the  earth  1*  full  of  hun- 
ger after  the  constellation  and  tni'rrtus  mundi,  so  that 
ah*  has  bo  rest."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  unresting 
succession  of  th*  universe  is  the  struggle  to  express 
the  infinite  la  finite  facts.  Boehme  saw  clearly  that, 
in  tht»fc4»g  God,  th*  identity  of  two  contraries  most 
he  thought.  Boundless  affirmation  is  a  dead,  uaeon- 
scloc*  nonentity.  Limit  le  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  extension,  negation  to  that  of  affirmation. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed.  Prof.  Harris 
traced  the  historical  descent  of  theosophy  a*  dlstin- 
gntobed  from  philosophy.  The  mystic  or  theosophist 
nsea  poetical  trope*  and  metaphors,  bring*  np  matter 
into  spirit,  and  make*  the  highest  realities  corre- 
spond with  those  below.  HI*  peculiarity  Is  fresh- 
ness of  Insight.  Theosophy  is  the  test  of  philosophic 
knowing:  the  philosopher  should  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  mystic's  hidden  meaning,  and  translate  It  into  his 
own  technique. 

Prof.  Harris  then  explained  the  nature  of  evil 
clearly  and  forcibly.  .J  do  not  recall  hi*  word*,  and 
can  give  but  an  adumbration  of  their  meaning.  Bvil 
must  be  ascribed  to  passivity.  There  is  bo  such  thing 
a*  a  created  perfect  In  so  far  as  It  is  merely  passive. 
Material  thing*  are  passive,  negative,  limited  from 
without:  spiritual  things  an  active,  positive,  self- 
limiting.  Fats  prevail*  everywhere  in  nature:  each 
natural  thing  is  constrained  to  be  what  It  Is  by  sur- 
rounding circumstance*.  Han  is  a  twofold  being, 
natural  and  spiritual.  Bo  tar  as  he  belong*  to  the 
world  of  nature,  he  is  limited  from  without,  con- 
strained by  animal  Impulse*  and  appetite*.  But,  a* 
a  spiritual  being,  he  is  self-determining,  able  to  rise 
into  the  realm  of  freedom  through  hi*  own  activity. 
He  can  negate  animal  selfishness,  abdicate  the  natural 
self,  and  realize  the  rational  self, — an  image  of  God, — 
the  self  that  lives  through  participation  with  mankind, 
each  for  all  and  all  for  each. 

Mr.  Aloott,  Miss  Peabody,  and  others  joined  In  th* 
discussion. '  Mr.  Snider  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  negative.  Whence  does  it  come  t 
Was  God  the  author  of  evil  ?  He  compared  the  East- 
ern and  Western  philosophies  on  this  point,  and 
showed  how  the  Hebrew  differed  from  other  Oriental 
theories,  as  it  begins  with  life,  although  chaos  existed 
before.  He  considered  the  matter  to  some  extent  in- 
comprehensible. Prof.  Harris  had  one  word  to  offer 
In  reply  to  an  Intimation  that  his  view  of  the  Abso- 
lute was  deficient  in  love.  He  affirmed  that,  on  th* 
contrary,  It  present*  love  from  beginning  to  end. 
God  stand*  self-loving,  and  all  things  and  being* 
that  be  creates  In  spec*  and  tlm*  stand  related  to 
love  a*  the  final  cause.  Love  Is  the  Meal,  the  result 
•ven  of  the  coldest  philosophic  thought. 

Aa  effort  wa*  made  to  induce  the  ladle*  to  eontrin- 
nte  more  freely  to  the  conversation.  Mr*.  Thompson, 
of  Indianapolis,  wittily  responded  that,  since  philoso- 
phy enjoins  self-restraint,  silence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  accounted  so  fluent  and  willing  to  talk  indi- 
cates the  practice  of  the  highest  virtue.  A  brilliant 
speaker  herself,  Mrs.  Thompson  might  safely  disregard 
the  practice  of  such  virtue.  For,  though  dulaeas  In  a 
woman  Is  as  respectable  a*  dulneas  in  a  man,  it  cer- 
tainly Inflict*  a  greater  hurt  on  the  aensibilltie*  of  an 
audience.  The  world  styles  woman  the  weaker  aex, 
but  do**  not  Ilk*  to  he  taken  at  it*  word,  and  bored 
by  this  weakness.  Parenthetically,  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  notwithstanding  the  chivalrous  homage 
paid  to  woman  la  this  school,  there  was  mot*  than 
one  indication  that  bub  find*  a  distance  drawn  across 
his  way,  difficult  to  pass,  when  ha  seeks  to  fathom  the 
secrets  of  her  nature.  The  higher  ground  upon  which 
he  meet*  her  Intellectually  Implies  mutual  recogni- 
tion, a  tacit  rather  than  expressed  acknowledgment 
of  her  peculiar  excellence*. 

To  this  slight  sketch  of  a  morning's  work  at  th* 
School  of  Philosophy,  I  will  add  that  of  an  evening's. 
th*  evening  of  the  day  described.  Prof.  Was.  T.  Her- 
ri*, of  St.  Louis,  I*  th*  lectnrer.  The  subject  I*  Aris- 
totle. A  steady  rain  Is  falling,  hut  th*  audience  room 
Is  crowded  es  usual  when  he  speaks.    Nor  la  this  re- 
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markable.  For  what  American  university  gives  in  It* 
course  of  study  so  comprehensive  an  exposition  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  a*  Prof.  Harris's  T  The  present 
course  Includes  lectures  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant. 
Fichte,  and  Hegel.  An  earlier  course  treated  of  Philo- 
sophic Knowing,  Philosophic  First  Principle-!,  Immor- 
tality, and  Philosophy  in  Its  Relations  to  Art  and  Relig- 
ion. The  lecturer's  clearness  and  depth  of  insight  illu- 
minate the  abstrusest  topic*.  He  le*us  his  listeners  np 
the  dizzy  heights  of  thought,  so  that  rays  of  light  grow 
visible  where  the  path  seems  darkest,  and  inspiration 
is  given  to  follow  and  persevere.  To  a  winning  man- 
ner, a  pleasant  voice,  and  the  real  humility  of  genius, 
he  adda  wouderful  patience, — a  patience  so  untiring 
that  he  forget*  himself,  his  physical  well-being,  In  hi* 
willingness  to  help  ethers. 

Before  attempting  an  outline  of  the  evening's  work. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  give,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  his  ex- 
planation of  the  first  principle  of  the  universe,  start- 
ing from  the  idea  of  dependence.  A  being  is  either 
dependent  or  Independent.  If  It  Is  dependent,  it  im- 
plies another  being  upon  which  it  depends,  and  to 
which  it  belong*  a*  a  part  to  a  whole.    To  say  that 

something  is  Independent  Is  to  say  that  K  Is  a  whole.  Be, 
elprocal  dependence  makes  aa  Independent  laeJuxrhngr 
whole  a*  a  system.  But  Independent  being  must  have 
determination*  (Bestrasmttaoea),  otherwise  it  would  be- 
an empty  void,  a  pore  nothing.  If  Ha  determirmtioB» 
are  from  without,  external,  they  are  Hmllsttona  and 
modifications.  An  independent  being  cannot  have  ex- 
ternal modifications.  Tet  It  must  have  determina- 
tion*. Hence  It  must  be  self-determined.  Self-deter- 
mination implies  that  the  constitution  or  nature  be 
self-originated.  Thus  It  exist*  dually,  a*  subject  and 
object  of  itself.  How  to  the  contradiction  solved  f 
Each  aide  becomes  identical,  returns  into  Itself:  a*  de- 
termining or  active.  It  acta  only  upon  Its  own  deter- 
mining; and,  as  paaslv*  ov  determined,  it  is  th*  (elf- 
same  active  Itself.  To  comprehend  seil-detennlnatjoa- 
one  must  be  able  to  seize  identity  and  differeno  ,  and: 
annul  both.  Its  movement  is  a  movement  of  sehV 
recogniiton.  Hence  the  true  first  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse is  self-conscious  being.  Its  activity  moat  be  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  nature.  Activity  to  expres- 
sion. The  activity  of  self-consciousness  would  tend  to- 
express  itself  in  the  object,  to  assimilate  the  object 
more  and  more  to  itself.  If  the  first  principle  of  the 
universe  is  free  and  personal,  nature,  emanating  from 
such  a  source,  must  dose  it*  series  in  a  final  produce 
that  will  transcend  nature,  and  reflect  the  highest 
principle  through  its  own  self-activity.  Self-recogni- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Absolute,  implies  the  existence 
of  Immortal  being*.  "God,  as  self-conscious  reason, 
separates  Himself  from  Himself  In  the  act  of  knowing 
Himself  as  object,  thereby  creating  all  forms  of  chaos 
and  the  chaotic;  and  In  the  recognition  of  Himefilf  aa 
object  annulling  the  chaos  and  chaotic,  creating  the: 
rising  spiral  of  nature,  and  resting  from  creation  with 
the  contemplation  of  Hi*  image,— self-conscious  intelli- 
gence in  man."  To  accuse  such  an  idea  of  anthropo- 
morphism to  misapprehension.  The  absolute  perfec- 
tion or  infinity  of  God  to  not  in  any  way  limited  by  at- 
tributing to  him  personality. 

With  this  imperfect  statement,  which  I  hop*  will  be 
found  intelligible,  I  pass  to  the  subject  of  the  evening's. 
lecture,  Aristotle.  Even  had  I  space,  I  could  not  hope 
to  do  justice  to  Its  profundity  of  thought,— th*  res  alt 
of  long-continued  study  and  isstaich 

Introductory  to  the  theme,  the  lecturer  briefly  re- 
viewed hi*  preceding  discourse  on  Plato.  Socrates  ws» 
th*  first  great  thinker  who  discovered  Ana  ground  for 
— •  iofcaioi 


speculatfon  In  th*  universal  and  necessary  idea*  of 
son  which  underlie  all  thought  aa  ita  logical  eondltioa- 
These  Ideas  are  objective  as  well  sa  subjective,  not  aa. 
attribute  of  the  Individual,  but  the  constitutive  nature 
of  all  Individuals.  All  other  principles  go  down  in 
the  dialectical  process,  but  these  remain  firm.  What 
Socrates  began,  Plato  completee.  He  rowogntoes  onljr 
the  universal, — the  idee, — the  good  aa  the  unsnarl*!. 
The  true  Is  not  the  sensuou*  existence,  but  that  which  to 
self-determined.  The  Intellectual  world  to  therefore 
the  true,  the  eternal,  potentially  and  actually  divine, 

Plato  would  call  the  whole  year  th*  "total  form"  er 
the  "idea,"  and  he  would  speak  of  a  day  a*  participa*- 
ing  only  one  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  in  the  year. 
So,  too,  he  would  say  that  spring  participates  to  the 
year.  The  totality  of  the  phase*  of  a  being  to  un- 
folded In  ita  history.  If  a  being  wen  to  realize  all  of 
I u  potentialities  at  one*,  you  would  have  Plato'*  Ab- 
solute idea,  or  an  eternal  being,  because  it  could  aot. 
change  by  realizing  some  new  potentiality.  Differ- 
ences are  not  what  endures,  but  what  exist*  only  in  a. 
state  of  change.  The  Absolute  of  Plato  to  amoveaisnt 
which  returns  into  itself ,  in  ltaelf  one  and  salf4deattoal. 

Plato  an-1  Socrates  expeart  their  strength  oa  the 
world  of  man  luted  of  oa  the  world  of  Bator*.  A 
new  spirit  with  regard  to  nerve  boglnr.  with  Aristotle. 
He  to  the  discoverer  of  almost  all  the  sdsaoes.  He 
clearly  saw  chief  element*  or  principlaa.  giving  then* 
their  technical  name*  which  hold  to  thin  day.  Ae- 
cording  to  his  view,  the  totality  of  the  poaslhUrttos  eg 
any  on*  thing  Involve*  other  thing*,  perhaps  all 
thing*;  bene*  natural  science  will  be  synthetic,  and. 
continue  to  trace  out  the  unity  not  only  of  parttealar 
thlnga  In  e  ceeaBtoai.roos**,  but  also  of  entire  depart- 
ments of  nature.    When  science  exhausts  the  linlsa 
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tiallttoe  of  a  thing,  It  will  posses*  a  dettaitiee  of  the. 
"idea"  of  that  thing,— Its  eternal  archetyp*,  Its  essen- 
tial tutor*.  "Whoever  ae.umee  an  accidental  origin 
of  things  denies,"  says  ArtototU,  "m  so  detag,  aatsna 
and  the  natural  order  of  thing*:  for  the  natural  in- 
volves the  possess!  on  of  a  principle  In 
of  which  a  continual  piogiaa*  to  mad* 
meat  of  it*  end  or  aim."    leaves,  blossoras.  root*,  are. 
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**  agyttts  aa  adrenal  wolf, 
>  Oai&j  —oon**l  with  wffl  imi 
ostaaak* 


■f ana  a*  nUmil  p  r*j, 


The  whole  philosophy  of  sensualism  I*  h«r*  burnt 
to  uim.    Mao  ia  raaorrad  Into  appetite,  a  universal  ' 


wolf,  that  most  of'  necessity  make  a  universal  prey, 
till  It  finally  come*  back  and  eata  np  itself.  The  nef- 
atlre  result  la  precisely  drawn,  and,  straaaast  of  afl, 
in  the  Tety  i 


bely  di 
of  the  L  _ 
One  may  protest  against  Mr.  Bnider'a  Intel  pists ttu lis, 
but  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  chain  of 
logical  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported'.  To 
Justify  dissent,  one  must  appeal  to  another  stand- 
point. 

A  unique  feature  in  the  way  of  criticism  was  an  im- 
aginary conversation  on  "The  Literary  Art,"  between 
a  poet,  artist,  and  philosopher,  by  Mr.  John  Albee. 
There  was  an  element  of  the  unexpected  In  it  that 
added  to  the  delight  of  those  who  listened,  charmed 
by  Its  unobtrusive  eloquence.  Its  quaint  mixture  of 
wisdom  and  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Albee  will  add  other  conversations,  and  publish  all  in 
a  book,  that  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Lander 
and  Friend*  in  Council.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  succeeded  in  this  difficult  but  delightful  style  of 
composition     I  quote  a  few  passages:— 

Anit:.— poetry  deals  in  the  self-evident.  In  things 
no  sooner  said  than  seen  to  be  true.  Philosophy  as- 
sumes the  self-evident,  and  employs  Itself  In  proving 
it,  picking  up  on  the  way  many  truths.  I  valne  It,  not 
ao  much  for  its  noble  Intention  aa  for  the  freedom  and 
light  which  have  ever  unawares  accompanied  its  exer- 
cise. 

Philosopher.— Vet  us  not  claim  too  large  results 
for  any  species  of  intellectual  activity.  We  ought  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  reason  or  imagination 
which  is  yet  complete  and  perfect,  and  not  content 
ourselves  with  writing  their  Mographiee. 
Poet. — Are  there  not  perfect  models  In  poetry  ? 
Philosopher. — There  may  lie,  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  follow  them.  One  of  a  kind,  not  two,  is  the  rule  In 
the  ark  of  the  arts.  Do  you  not  see  what  room  and 
hope  this  leaves,  instead  of  exclusion  and  despair? 
One  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  that  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  repeat  himself  even,  without  loss  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Poet. — How  can  he  help  it,  if  he  gives  himself  to  one 
kind  of  work  T 

Philosopher. — By  choosing  the  right  kind.  The  path 
by  which  yon  enter  literature  or  art  is  as  imjortaut  aa 
that  by  which  you  enter  life.  It  has  as  deep  moral 
significance  ana  results.    Begiu  so  that  you  can 

"Obey  the  voice  at  svs  obeyed  at  mom." 
The  literary  art  will  come  swiftly  to  your  aid.  How 
much  can  you  hold  ?  Of  certain  things,  you  may  till 
and  refill  yourself,  and  become  no  greater;  ol  others, 
if  you  fill,  yon  become  continually  enlarged  and  more 
and  more  productive.  It  is  not  now  as  in  former  ages, 
when  men  unconsciously  absorbed  the  ideas  uid  1m- 
fc^es  of  their  time  and  country,  and  spontaneously  re- 
produced them.  But  with  us  there  is  no  longer  aim- 
8le  faith,  positive  symbol, and  prescribed  form  u-direct 
le  artist  and  assure  public  attention.  For  us  there 
is  absolute  freedom  In  choice  of  subject  and  iranner 
of  treatment.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  choice, 
and  the  dangers  of  caprice  and  di/cuantrism. — the  dan- 
ger, while  we  reject  ancient  models,  of  forgetting  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  they  were  btsed, 
and  on  which  we  must  lie  based  to  be  secure  of  rightly 
Interesting  and  delighting  mankind. 

Both  Mr.  Albee  and  Mr.  Snider  unite  poetic  to  criti- 
cal insight :  both  are  )ioeta  as  well  aa  critics.  One 
embalms  the  memory  of  the  Indian  race:  the  other 
Interprets  the  Delphic  oracle.  But  their  fresh  and 
spontaneous  verse  betrays  no  conscious  art:  they  ap- 
parently sing,  like  Qcethe's  bard, 

"  Wle  der  Vogel  atiift, 
Dar  la  dea  Zselgea  wona*  i." 
The  spiritual  significance  of  the  poetic  thought  of 
the  East  was  Interpreted  with  rare  force  and  beauty 
by  •  lecturer  whose  Oriental  scholarship  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Index,  Mr.  C.  D.  B.  Mills,  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  "Loose  the  knots  of  the  heart,"  says 
Hans.  Then  thou  shalt  learn  that  the  soul  in  thee  la 
the  soul  of  all,  that  the  aounds  thou  oughtest  to  hear 
vibrate  from  East  aa  well  as  West. 

Of  the  remaining  lectures,  I  eancive  the  titles  only: 
Aristocracy,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  The  Per- 
sonality of  God,  and  the  Relations  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy  to  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elishm 
Mulford;  The  Philosophy  of  History,  by  Mr.  D.  A 
Wesson:  Color,  and  Early  American  Art,  by  Mr*. 
Ednah  Dean  Cheney;  Modern  Society,  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe;  Ghosts,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge:  Con- 
science and  Consciousness,  by  Prof.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body;  God  in  Nature,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol;  and 
a  reading  from  Tboreeu's  manuscripts  by  his  friend- 
Mr.  H.  ii.  O.  Blake. 

Outside  of  the  school  were  genial  gatherings,  where 
one  might  drink  tea  in  the  shadow  of  th*  Ola  Mann; 
or  hear  Mr.  Alcott  recount  "Th*  Chsee"  with  youth- 
ful ardor;  or  some  poet  talk  of  Greece,  with  th* 
sunlight  nickering  between  th*  trees;  or  listen  to 
reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm  Community,  of  Haw- 
thorne or  Thoreau  or  Margaret  Puller,— an  element 
of  the  Ideal  blending  with  the  actual,  and  broadening 
life's  borlaon. 

But  her*  this  record  of  the  school  must  close.  In- 
spiration and  help  h*v*  flowed  from  its  teachings  Into 
the  lives  of  many.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  thought 
that  must  inevitably  express  Itself  in  action.  So  fax 
a*  I  might  In  a  sketch  like  the  present,  I  have  sought 
to  render  it*  spirit  faithfully.  I  leave  to  others  th* 
task  of  cri tides*. 


N.Y.    Dally   Trlbtmo 
Aug.    IB,    1880 
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ATlong-  essay  or  nddr?S8  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Enicrson  is  dow  vtB*"  \  drent  of  such 
rare*-  occurrence,!  'thnt>  ami  .correspondence 
to-day1  from  \  the  !  Co*or^,4amnWrv-'Scliool 
of  philbsoplfy  sviil  Uttnrct  more  Jhan,  ordinary 
attention.  It  ^"tains^  YGry\  pearly  iu 
full  Mr.  Eiufrrfonjs.-Tiaper  -\on  vAris- 
tocracy.  Thii/  "was  Iheceseajflj^;  short, 
but  it  J9  full  of  orijrhi^lity,  fivKiaia'  and 
that  souDd  common  tcuse  vchieu  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  is  the  highest  liffld 
of  wisdom.  Another  letter  also  discusses 
the  character  and  genius  of  Thoreau,  and 
gives  various  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
journals  of  the  poct-naturali6t 

PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD. 


CLOSE  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 
a  rj&TUiti  by  raiBneox  on  *■  ai»i«toc..acy  w  ox 

TDK  LAST    KIGHT— KXTRACTS    FKOM    THOl.KAU'fi 

JOURNALS. 

.  (The  Summer  School  of  Pbilosopliy  at  Con- 
iprd  closed  yenterday  for  the  season.  Tbe 
(icbt  before,  Kalpb  Waldo  Emen*ou  delivered 
4  lecture  in  the  Town  Hull  on  "  Aristocracy." 
*(lis  essay  was  about  forty  minutes  loni?. 
The  substance  of  it  (the  most  of  the  report 
jbeitiff  verbatim)  is  given  below.  On  the  nipht 
'of  the  11th  extracts  from  tbe  journals  of 
Thoreau  were  read.  Mr.  Alcott  spoke  in 
criticism  of  Thoreau,  and  an  interesting  con- 
versation followed. 


EMERSON  ON    "  ARISTOCRACY." 

THE  CONCLUDING  LRCTDBE  OK  THE  COUHSE  AT  THE 

FCHOOL—  WHAT    MAKES    THE    ARISTOCRAT— THE 
USES  OP  AtTTSIOCRACr. 
| FRO*  AK  OCCASIONAL  COCREflPOKDryr  OF THB  TIUDCTNE.] 

Covcord,  Mass.  Aug.  14.— The  Bomuier  School 
of  PbilosoDby  closes  this  morning  witb  an  address 
by  the  Reft  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Last  night  it  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  with  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  the  general  public,  -to  bear 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  read  an  essay  on  Aristocraoy. 
Tbe  essay  was  e^ort,  occupy  ids  leas  than  forty 
minutes  in  delivery.  The  platform  was  richly 
adorned  with  flowers  for  the  occasion. 

There  was  no  announcement  of  the  enbjeot  of  the 
lecture,  aud  Mr.  Emerson  began  in  so  low  a  voice 
that  it  was  impossible  for  those  at  a  little  distance 
to  catch  the  opening  sentences.  Tbe  following,  with 
a  few  unavoidable-  omissions,  is  tbe  substance  of 
wbnt  be  said,  find  in  the  main  is  a  literal  report : 

Aristocrncy  is  sacred  in  every  country  and  among 
all  roeo.  It  ia  iiupoltaut  that  there  should  be  model 
meu.  W«  WRuUtruel  instead  of  spurious  pictures. 
These  are,  in  brief,  gentlemen.  Tbe  first  thing  re- 
quired in  a  gentleman  is  tbe  spirit  of  honor  and  tbe 
wish  to  bo  a  gentleman.  To  be  an  aristocrat  is  not 
to  bo  a  man  of  rank,  but  of  honor,  accomplished  in 
arts  and  manners.  Social  cultivation,  let  them 
bold  possessions  as  tboy  will,  is  the  possession  for 
which  people  will  most  willingly  pay.  Social  rank 
does  not  pay  any  tax.  * 

Can  any  one  question  the  nses  of  an  aristoc- 
racy I  Certainly  not.  The  very  name  is  a 
verdict.  Noble  enuohtes:  that  is  its  use.  Could 
there  be  any  greatcrt  Tbe  ancients  were  fond 
of  ascribing  to  tbeit*.noblts  gigauuo  propor- 
tions and  strength.  A  uVro  mnst  have  the  force  of 
leu  men.  The  chief  is  tailor  by  a  Mid  than  Any  of 
his  tribe.  Alexander  the  Great  could  be  heard  for 
sixty  miles.  Since  tbe  bony  is  tbe  pipe  through 
witioh  we  Tap  all  the  Backers  wo d  roots  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  it  must  be  tbe  representative  of  excel- 
lence in  manners  and 'actions,  stroug,  snbtle  aud 
free.  When  Nature  goes  to  create  the  natural  man, 
Hue  make*  a  symmetry  brrtwreu  phyaioftl  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  Sbeinonldealarge  brain  and  joins 
to  it  a  great  trnnk  to  supply  it. 

That  man  who  is  neb  by  nature  cannot  be  too 
late  or  too  early.  Let  him  not  hurry  or  hesitate; 
though  millions  are  already  arrived,  bis  seat  is  re- 
served. Though  millions  attain  their  euda,  tbey 
only  multiply  his  need.  It  never  troubles  the  Sena- 
tor wbat  multitude*  crack  tbe  benu)i6A  and  beud 
the  emeries  to  bear.  He  who  understands  the  art 
ol'.  war  twekons  tbe  hostile  bnttle-zods. 

Aristocraoy  is  o  Hivle  of  men  who  coustrtnte  wbat 
i*  culled  ntyle  or  mode,  and.  whenever  tbey  appear 
tbey  are  always  iu  fashion.  Blood  royal  never  pays 
for  serrioe.  It  takes  "gifts,  supplies  lavors  of 
nil  kiuds,  and  leaves  a  joy  to  Those 
who  supply  its  need  by  the  to ■■  vice  they  render, 
[Speaking  ot  tbe  universal  pv.jtive  of  patriclaus. 
Mi.   Bap-»r«oaT"  jdtaiod  t*>    (BMommlw*mt  Jdoaapaar- 


EMERSON  ON  "ARISTOCRACY:' 


[From   tht  *Mrr4*  delierrrl  ty  Rolyti   Waldo  Eourmn 
at  thf  Coorord  School  of  h'il<**nfp,  abridged  fcj,  thr 

IWsm*.] 


AmsTocRACT  is  sacred  in  every  country 
an  J  among  all  men.  It  is  important  that 
there  should  be  model  men.  We  want  true 
instead  of  spurious  pictures.  These  are, 
in  brief,  gentlemen.  The  first  thing  re- 
quired in  a  gentleman  is  the  spirit  of  honor 
nud  the  wish  to  be  a  gentleman.  To  be  an 
aristocrat  is  not  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  but 
of  honor,  accomplished  in  arts  and  manners. 
Social  cultivation,  let  them  hold  posses- 
sions as  they  will,  is  the  possession  for  which 
people  will  most  willingly  pay.  Social  rant 
does  not  pay  any  tax. 

Can  any  one  question  the  uses  of  an  aris- 
tocracy? Certainly  not  The  very  name 
is  a  verdict.  Noble  ennobles:  that  is  its 
use.  Could  there  be  any  greater  ?  The 
ancients  were  fond  of  ascribing  to  their  no- 
bles gigantic  proportions  and  strength.  A 
hero  inuBt  have  the  force  of  ten  men.  The 
chief  is  taller  by  a  head  tlian  any  of  his 
tribe.  Alexander  the  Great  could  be  heard 
for  sixty  miles.  Since  the  body  is  the  pipe 
through  which  we  tap  all  the  suckers  and 
roots  of  the  material  world,  it  must  be  the 
representative  of  excellence  in  manners  and 
actions,  strong,  subtle  and  free.  When  na- 
ture goes  to  create  the  natural  man  she 
makes  a  symmetry  between  fysicol  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  She  moulds  a  large 
brain  on  d  joins  to  it  a  great  trunk  to  sup- 
ply it. 

That  man  who  is  rich  by  nature  cannot 
be  too  late  or  too  early.  Let  him  not 
hurry  or  hesitate;  though  millions  are  al- 
ready arrived,  his  seat  is  reserved.  Though 
millions  attain  their  ends,  they  only  multi- 
ply his  need.  It  never  troubles  the  sena- 
tor what  multitudes  crack  the  benches  and 
bend  the  galleries  to  hear.  He  who  under- 
stands the  art  of  war  beckons  the  hostile 
battle-gods. 

Aristocracy  is  a  style  of  men  who  consti- 
tute what  is  called  style  or  mode,  and  when- 
ever they  appear  they  are  always  in  fash- 
ion. Blood  royal  never  pays  for  service. 
It  takes  gifts,  supplies  favors  of  all  kinds, 
and  leaves  a  joy  to  those  who  supply  its 
need  by  the  service  they  render.  [Speak- 
ing of  the  universal  prestige  of  patricians, 
Mr.  Emerson  alluded  to  a  comedy  of  Beau- 
marchais,  in  which  a  noble  was  described 
us  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  lie 
born ;  it  was  very  obliging  of  him  to  exist. 
He  continued.  ]  This  seems  to  me  to  con- 
tain more  sense  than  satire.  Even  the 
whimsicalities  of  fashion  connected  with 
rank  arc  a  secret  homage  to  the  love  that 
ought  to  be  iu  every  man.  After  the  folly 
of  such  association  we  must  come  back  to 
the  homes  of  self-veneration  and  trust. 

|  Mr.  Emei-Mou  then  spoke  of  the  disgrace- 
ful deference  to  public  opinion,  the  insane 
subordination  of  ends  to  menus,  in  this 
country.  ]  The  verdict  of  battles  will  best 
prove  the  general.  But  if  we  venture  to 
put  any  man  where  his  post  will  involve 
trust,  we  select  a  son,  a  uefew,  a  partisan, 
and  not  a  cruf teraaii  of  the  particular  croft 
'  If  ia  curious  how  ignoraut  the  public  is  of 
the  essential  qualifications  of  its  representa- 
tives. They  ask  if  a  man  is  a  republican,  a 
democrat  Yes.  Is  he  a  man  of  talent '! 
Yes.     Is  he  honest  ?    He  is  honest.     Then 

they  choose  him  by  acclamation,  go  home 
and  tell  their  wives  with  great  satisfaction 
about  a  good  thing  they  have  done.  But 
they  forget  the  fourth  question,  not  less 
important,  without  which  the  others  do  not 
avail— Has  he  a  will,  can  he  carry  his 
points  against  opposition  1  Probably  not — 
more  than  taste  and  talent  go  to  the  will. 
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him  is  inferiority  in  me.  I  never  feel  that 
any  man  occupies  my  place.  The  reason 
why  I  do  not  have  what  I  want  is  that  I 
want  the  faculty  which  entitles  superior 
power.  Some  men  dare  mnch,  bnt  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  in  their  place.  As  long  as  I 
am  in  my  place  I  am  safe.  The  best  light- 
ning-rod for  your  own  protection  is  yonr 
own  spine. 

We  are  fallen  on  times  so  acquiescent 
and  traditionary  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  tliat  the  best  of  all  eminence,  I 
might  say  of  all  aristocracy,  most  be  truth 
and  reality.  We  already,  however,  begin 
to  insist  that  what  is  pretended  shall  be 
done.  What  we  perform  is  always  known; 
the  pretender  is  always  seen.  The  farmers 
go  to  the  university  and  say,  Mr.  Professor 
of  Botany,  can  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  the 
potato-rot,  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the 
yellows  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pear- 
blight  ?  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  bntter- 
wood  tree  decays  all  over  the  country  in  the 
lust  twenty  years?  Mr.  Professor  of  En- 
tomology, can  yon  tell  us  how  to  stop  the 
plague  of  the  weevil  ?  How  shall  we  deal 
with  the  canker-worm  and  the  rose-bug? 
It  is  very  dangerous  to  carry  this  simpl 
test  into  our  own  departments.  As  soon  a 
young  people  look  around  they  say,  "  Thi| 
man  occupies  my  place."  That  is,  as  sooi 
as  they  discover  that  they  can  do  that  anl 
better  than  he,  revolution  is  near. 

The  law  of  aristocracy  should  be  thai 
every  man  must  contribute  something  reaL 
This  is  the  re-establishment  of  privilege  on 
sure  foundations,  the  defence  of  it  against 
all  malignity.  Democracy  and  even  fllan 
tbropy  are  said  to  be  cloaks  for  spite.  Thi 
only  defence  against  the  invidiousneas  o! 
superior  position  is  that  you  exert  yowl 
faculty.  I  And  the  cast  in  the  man.  8U. . 
ery  had  one  value,  that  of  appraising  a 
man.  It  said  this  man,  in  his  shoes,  is 
worth  $1,600.  and  that  man  $3,000.  And, 
in  ancient  England,  the  state  appraised 
every  subject,  and  said,  "  If  yon  hart  him 
yon  shall  be  mulcted  that  mnch,  and  foi 
that  man  so  mnch  more. "  I  should  like  tc 
see  that  appraisal  applied  to  every  man: 
every  citizen  numbered  at  his  true  value. 
In  the  absence  of  this  I  have  confidence  ir 
natural  laws.  If  obstructive  laws  or  usaget 
are  removed,  the  community  will  be  the 
best  measure  and  the  jnsteat  jndge  of  the  i 
citizen.  This  is  better  than  any  formula' 
on  the  race,  or  statute  raising  any  family  to 
hereditary  distinction  or  class  to  education 
and  power.  Many  people  think  it  is  for- 
tune that  makes  one  rich  and  another  poor.. 
Is  it?  Yes;  but  the  fortune  was  of  the 
real,  namely,  a  balanced  adjustment  to  the 
proportion  of  what  one  is  able  to  do  and' 
what  is  valuable  to-morros;.  I  know  how 
steep  the  contrast  of  aggregation  looks. 
Such  wealth  here,  such  destitution  there, 
like  entire  chance,  like  the  freaks  of  the, 
wind  heaping  the  snowdrift  in  the  gorges 
and  stripping  the  plain.  I  only  point  in 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  universe,  which 
makes  a  rotation,  not  like  the  coarse  policy 
of  the  Greeks — ten  generals,  each  com- 
manding one  day,  and  then  giving  place  to 
the  next — but  like  the  power  of  our  demo-, 
cracy,  my  turn  now,  and  yonr  turn  next 
The  constitution  of  things  exhibits  a  new. 
power  or  turn  in  each  man.  The  revola-  ■ 
tion  of  things  is  always  bringing  beneath 
now  this  thing,  now  that,  and  is  rare  to 
bring  just  the  true  one. 

[Mr.  Emerson  here  referred  to  loose- 
jointed,  "porter-bodied"  men,  whose  in- 
terests do  not  extend  beyond  the  price  ear- 
rent  or  the  popping  of  a  champagne  oork.] 
I  wish  men  who  are  interested  in  things  in 
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proportion  to  their  truth  and  magnitude, 
men  who  see  the  dance  in  men's  lives  as  well 
as  in  the  ball-room.  The  expectations  of 
mankind  indicate  the  duties  of  this  class. 
The  principle  of  snch  a  man  should  be  to  re- 
main mathematically  tme  to  himself.  He 
is  beautiful  in  face  and  in  manners.  He  is 
absorbed  in  business,  which  be  truly  be- 
lieves to  be  superior  to  himself;  What  is 
it  that  makes  the  true  knight?  His  loyalty 
to  his  thought — that  elegant  simplicity  *nd 
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H/CW  BITS  FROM  THOREAITS  JOURNALS. 

Oft  SHADING"  AND    DISCUSSION  AT  CONCORD— AN 
ISTEHKSTINa     CONVERSATION  —  REMINISCENCES 
d?    THOREAU.     EMERSON,  WALT    WHITMAN    AND 
"Trin  JOHN  BROWN  ERA. 
f£«t  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORUESPOXDEKT  OF  THETntnUNK. 

COCoriD,  Mass.,  Aug.  12.— Tlie  reading  by  Mr.  IL 
commanding  dignity  which  .11,        mir.    **•  Blake  of  extracts  from  Heury  D.  Thorcao's  un- 

and  rich  men  do  not  know  but  affect?    The  BuMsbed  jpumals,  at  the  School   of  PJlllOSOphy  last 

power  of  manners  is  incessantly  active,  not  ^^  formed  OI1C  Of  the  most  remarkable   and  dc- 

occ.sion.1,  and  is  like  the  f«e,  never  put  /^^  excises  of   the   term.       Mr.    Blake  prefaced 

I  understand  by  that  word  "gentlemen"  fii$     reading       by        t»       fibort        dl8COUrS9        OQ        his 

the  Pre«noe  a**,  of  probity  second,  of    1heJ#3     character     and     gem  as.       Alluding     to 

moral  independence  and  loyalty  to  his  sen-      -rt    I  ^*»t.*«»~«~»        «.—  r» 

timent  i  don't  know  whether  the  word,  ITL  Nation'*  remark  on  &oroe  printed  passages  of 
although  it  signifies  a  broad  idea  in  recent   jj»  journals,  tbat  tbeir  prime  value  was  in  obser- 

civilization,  has  a  sufficiently  broad  gencr-         ,<*,  ...  «      •     1  ■ 

aiixation  to  convey  the  great,  deep  tact  oi  *•'' pn  of  nature,  their  poetry  and  philosophy  coming, 
self-reliance.  The  man  of  honor,  the  Ame-  *<4nd  and  third,  be  said  he  himself  should  reverse 
itn'Jeta^dTonortf^eralt  ?-brder,  *  the  three  qualities  can    be  severed 

and  must  reinforce  himself  by  the  power  of  «tyU«      Philosophy,     tllOUgh     not     in     the     flense    of 

character,  and  must  revisit  largely  that  well  "Mrtaphj-MCS,  but    that    Of   love  of  'Wisdomr  V*»U8  RTSt. 

from  which  hi.  father,  drank  their  wrter.  ^ D,iUCt  has  DCeU     Said     to     be  three-fouf thsW  life, 

of  life  and    enthusiasm — the   fountain,  I  - 

mean, of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  fountain  **d       Thoreau'S       thOUght         abOUt       COIldllt't        WAS 

from  which  this  goodly  uni/erse  flows  as  a  widently  what  ho  himself  was  most  interested  in. 

■  Bren    in    bis   descriptions  of    nature   it   is  tbeir 

Nature  never  indulge,  in  excUmauona-  i»etic  character  which  gives  tbe  main  valne,  and 

never  says  ah !  or  alas  1    She  is  a  plain    f   „     .  .  .  ^,  .  ..    .       ...  ■    ttt^..         •  ..    i 

writer,  usee  few  gestures,  does  not  add  to   P^tS  him  aboVQ  Other  naturalists.  Ilko  White  OI  bcl- 

her  verbs,  uses  few  adverbs,  uses  no  erple-  J>orne,  as  Mr.    Lowell   has    heartily    rCCOgnizcd.      In 

™*'~         "* _^^  hte  own  career,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  a  pro- 

rt* ision  and  trying  to  see  how  state  aud  town  might 
be  better  governed,  so  that  futura  generations 
C  ould  come  nearer  to  tbe  ideal  life,  he  proposed  to 
Md  that  life  at  once,  himself,  as  fax  aa  possible. 
fttvny  persons  contend  that  the  true  way  is  to  as- 
sume the  complex  burdens  of  society  and  live  the 
/flsallife  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  may  have  been 
CM  ^iLVL  *»»er  in  Martha  to  lead  the  ideal  life  while  "careful 

CMm   ^gasnj  ^ll  **d  troubled  about  many  things,"  but  it  was  a  wise 

m  [    _^r»r«P  W**k^L  birson  who  said  that  Mary  hail  "chosen  tbe  better 

TR,       ""\  ■  \*    F~  Part."     Tho  fruits  of  Tboreau's  course  we  rind  in  his 

writing*,  which  justify  it.  However,  though  Tno- 
re*iu  took  no  active  part  in  society,  he  was  far  from 
being  a  nii*jrhthrope. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    THOREAD'S   JOURNAL 

Vf  ter  some  furtber  remarks,  Mr.  Blake  went  on  to 
rtid  a  series  of  excerpts  from  manuscript  journal?, 
■Mich  he  had  copied  for  his  own  use,  at  a  time 
tJkcn  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  bo  made  the 
Otfatee  of  Thorean's  paper*.  The  unpublished  pas- 
ses read  cover  a  period  from  J.850  to  1SG0, 
4m.  the  following  are  a  few  of  tbcm 
Wrich  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  print : 

he  world  will  nevf  r  find  out  why  jou  don't  lr.ve  to 
re  your  »*-d  ruc'-ed  no  for  you, why  yon  will  be  6oper- 
eo.  .  .  £  enjoy  more  drintirig  water  at  a  dear  snriuc 
n  out  or  a  goblet  at  a  gentleman's  t.:Dl_\  It  is  nl\vny« 
•coroniesuatton  to  me  to  kuow  that  a  inn  b.tn  ever 
n  pocr,  fiat  be  has  been  regularly  U  ra  luto  mis 
•rlO,  know*  tbe  lunguauo.  I  rcuuiic  to  bo  jisaared  oi 
rtaia  philosophers  tbat  tbey  Dad  cn.-o  b<-eu  l>nre- 
>red,  iutve  eaten  a  crust  bcuaupo  Ihvy  hml  not  Unit: 
tier,  and  Imcwwbat  swooLuese  rc3ld  s  iu  It.  1  Lave 
it  with  tame  barren,  accomplished  ucutlfinrn.  who 
-mod  to  hive,  beeu  at  school  all  their  liven  aud  never 
1  a  vacst:oii  to  live  in.  .  .  . 

ilen  invite  the  devil  In  at  every  nujrle,  nad  then  prate 
AMf.tlift.G«i"rion  oi  Eden  and  thu  laii  oi  man.  ...  , 
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Obey  the  nmr  of  the  u*ouieut.    These  acMimulnW      •>■«  01  a  JfZ  V*»    •.  C  -a  a       jLtoeoujdfr.vs        •  <a  ^  » ■*>   a 

it  |btii:amu)--<  the  impulse -nd   the  impetus  of  thn  life  6  -  5  g  §  g  O  £  ~a  3  |  S  .9       8  S  tf-9  3  S  o  ■«  ■*  8      -g  "  g  ~  .«  3 

or  genius.    1'ues.i   arc   tlie   *pongio!.-s  and   rootles  or  I  *  £  Z'S  %  m  E  %  E  ■»  o  £*.  'g  «  S?  «|  S  5  .3       g  a  a  -  S  fc' 

which  its  trjuli  Is  fed.    If  y<u  neglect   luo  momcotx-if  C2J«SS^,a!«'aaTfcSoS'05ft^e,0«,So        £031-        ffi 
you  cut  off  your  fibrous  roots— what  but*  languishing 
:h>  is  to  nn  fsooctttd  I    .    .    .  . 

Poetry  implies  tho  wbole  truth.    Philosophy  erprctsu 

a  particle  uflt.    ...  ,   .    ,    ,      ,  .,      ,  « «  §  8  §      -S  s 

W011I1I  yiia  know   your   own  rolim,  look  nttfcesir.  S       »  c3  H  ®  a  2  •" 

Would  von   iinow   your  own   mood*,  be  wcnthrrwisp.  f*n9(f5«i:a*'p 

Ila  whom  'the  weather  disappoints,  disappoints  Win-  &  o  a  >d  *»  «g       £ 

soir.   ...  ,  „'g>L2|*25 

Nature  never  Indulges   In   exclnmatlon«.   never  says  *  g       g  «  _4  »  0 

"ah  "or  "itii'sl"    tiuo  Is  not  of  Fronoli  desctv.il.    Sac  ,2"  a  g  13  <o  ;-  g  ■" 

is  11  plain  writer,  uses  lew  eesturea.  doos  not .  udd  to  her  *  o*  g  q  2  ^ -S  .5 
verb*,  Uii-»  few  adverbs,  u*trs  no  expletives.                       !Wo>8P^®'°o 

I  will  ►■tili  libido  by  tlie  truta  In  my  converse  with  my  «m  "^  p.  ©  .2  *  *j  g 

friends,  wJictbor  1  uui  eo  bivugut  nearer  to -or  removed  °-S0>W«og| 

further  iron*  ihein.    ...  a  B  a  "    .  0  H  »-i 

But  whv  I  chanced,  why  I  left  the  woods  I  cannot  tell.  ©  g  B  o.iJj 

I  have  uiun  wlsbtd  mysttf   bark,    I  don't  know  any  ?  a  a  a  3  "s- 

better  how  I  ever  cauie   to>   go   there.    1'urnaps  tn.U  !s  flflSS^rofe 

noun  of  uiv  husiues:;.  evcu    if   It   Is   your*.     Perhaps   I  **  u3w  S1^  S-13 

wanted  11  ehr.nge.    'i'Uere  was  a  little  stagnation,  ii  may  qpg*H-~j2       g  «h 

be  about  2  o'clock  In  lbs  afternoon.    Tlie  world's  ax.c  o       :    m  \.  h 

creaked  us  if  H  needed  gre  :*ing— as  1f  the  oxen  labored.  £°„  S«.a®u 

Perhaps  if  1  hud  lived  tb.  re  long  I  mipht  have  liwd  g  ►„  t«2  xi  ft^  5  «  «,  ^ 

there   Jorever.    Ouo   weu.d  think  twlee  before  be  ac-  ,H  a  a  +,  ♦*  $       tovn^iZiifc-r, 
ccpted,  even  on  sueb  terms.    ...  t  l*lo  *-  Sji''*SsO<' 

'ihe  peculiarity  of  a  work  of  genius  is  the  absence  of  J|JSaS2'J3"o',,»ii 

the  speak,  r  Iroui  his  speech.  He  is  bat  tho  inodmm.  ...  ,3  >  k.  *3  ft"  S'S'nS  g  ^ 
1  think  the  one  woid  which  will  explain  the  Shakespeare  Stf  S  «  «  85  3  8*  sa 

miracle  Is  '•uncousciousncs.s."  If  be  hart  known  bis  own 
comparative  eminence  he  would  have  failed  to  publish 
it.  .  .  .  There  has  been  no  mora  conscious  age  than 
the  present. 

Oue   must  not  complain    that  hie  friend  is  cold,  for 
heat  is  generated  ostween  them.    .    .    .    Wo  must  have 

lubnitofaUn  In  mm»Ii  ether.     If   we   have   not.  we  must  „„._  ,_  „—  ^^  ._  „  _  ._  .^^  .    _  „    .    _       ^ 

never  let  it  icat  out.  .  .  .  33  ifi'g-S  g  =  £a£fs &        9  4  5  2  a  8  -5  £  g  S  *  -"  P  "S  «9-g 

When  a  man  tuits  a  question  Hook  him  In  the  face.   If  fl®  Ba  S.S^afn  ««£.£  g  3         "55  a       ?» J§  S  c  J  .5  S  §  g  »  ?•§  3 

iHcenbiuijairy  there,  I  cunuot   aiiawer  him.     A  man  £lw^Sr5Sa  .llf^^Bu         ^H  a£  9  ♦»  —  -g  £  <S  Ja  g  8-9  •fl',->  « 

usteuiue  about  the  coldness  of  this  winter  as  compared  a  2  S-2     ^wa  oJJ  ■  B  a^SS  «M«Tfe'art'01>.2»'0*'3S§'.3 

nth  others  last  night.    I  .ooked  at  him  ;   his  face  *x-  2ftdg«S  .pS^^SKbo  o  fljS§  gs"--  itaf  i?3'?S    . 

,rcK.«cd  urr  i^ore  cuiiosity  cr  rrlation  to  mc  than  a  cus-  2S*t  St!  SfS  B  S  ?v£  B-  S  «  «?  S  «  fi       S  -d  2«  «?W  Vl  m  .3  "       B 

nidpnddlDK.    1    niuil^bin.  a  random  answer.    I  put  "3  -  £  ^  2S5..5  £  s^  £§«  k  S  °  S  «  "       S  S  ^!       o^  ?S  S 

im   off  until   he    was  la  earnest,    lie  wanted  to  make        SU*oS?        n-S^'oSa  .S  *»  O  <S  J3  fc  ^j  8  3       2  u  •=  -2  «o  p  ©  3 

pnyersatloa  SS^Sa^L-S5!-*^     >i  B  J  fl*H  sL-3ls  ^l  o^| 

MR.   ATXOTrt  CRITICMM8.  §  B«^  jg  ^  8  8  g  »  Z2o       |  5  5  5  fj  «   *  5   rt  Z  |       £  ||  5  «  g 

These  duo.'.tions.wbicli  represent  perhaps  a  qnar-  *  *£:  *|  «2m*  %||S"     Ba&:g|B5rt'g§:i'22SHig^S 

tsr  of  the  Whole,  were  interspersed  with  exquisite  g|=22fl£  §    -  pfi||*     g^^R5S^5a,|-a3^'a^aK'Si| 

descriptions  of  nature  and  some  keen  observations  0*-»">  =  S'po£"2    oSa     fl  ^  »  o  S  o  §  a  >• w  '  r  c  -  o  *  -  s-| 

of  one  or  two  men,  winch  had  a  delioioas  humor  in  •a2*s|  ©E  M«|f  e-o-B-d     5  fe"v  |  ^  °0  t>,  S  J  £  1  g'<H  S  S  •-  §"2 

them.    After  the  selections  had  been  brought  to  an  Sga|  «?2f  a.S=Hg§;-9     D-a^aSss'S^*-!    .^Jfl25 

end,  abrupMy,  an  interesting  conversation  ensued,  ^a  *    **  «S  o  fe «  S    «  2  §  •      «^a  »5       ":2  «  S^  fc  o  c<l  e-§!! 

Said  Mr.  Alcott :  SsSSa«S*.|    -ptaTS        «2g^fc®sSa9'«is*5'fl'iia^'§ 

It  is  doubtless  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  put  ourselves  ^S^ailSs^SZ-ggo-S^  §  8  J*  JWS  •  r  fe  J  «  J§  I  a  D  2  fe  S  ■§ 

In  Mr.  Thorean's  attitude  to  Nature,  to  society— 1  might  B     £  ^5  a-°2  =  g  o  §  fc  3H  S|  h^fil  S?^  2  S^-  "  dS^  S  g? 

say  to  himself  or  whatever  else  may   be  named  beside.  £>2S,U    ;S«aSBpS«)     £•=»       ™  *-    S°r43or2:S-<e'"S      tHa 

One  thing,  however,  lumaai  test— that  he   is   always  la  *  ^SZu»oS  S  S-'r,a'3'§       §5"    £  E  ^  "J  &2  S  l"  2  .-8,!  S 

very  sweet  and  near  relations  to  Nature,  as  If  he  were  a  5  a  H  2  ".  •"  .27.  s  *t  5  S"  e  u,       2  rt  _•  r 5  2  -a  *  ^  »  *  °5  El  ■*  S  S  a    . 

part  of  it  j  as  If  it  was  BsdiLlcult  for  him  to  escape  from  n  i-^B"0-  afSii  *•  Sk  £  %.  Z  S       3  --  ■»  a    •  Sj^j^  □    .  ,il  §  "2  <u  S  o 

the  atmosphere  of  Nature  as  it  is  for  some  others  whom  5     **  o  «  _  «.a  t-^s  ?S  „  a-o         .rS-Si?      ■•»•««       •"SS^J'^at. 

wo  have  seen  to  find  themselves  within  it.    Aud  there  is  *S  g  g|  S^.^S-SS.-g  q£  S  g       A*aqgaMo.'2arto-C»oji5g; 

asortof  exterual  view  all   through  Mr.  Thorean's  wrl:-  gi;-=  n  0?  u  2-g  ^a  ^  a  :  -  „  5       «  S  «  ?j  5  0  o  s  «  o  £«  B^hS; 

tngs.which  1  hope  tho  oomj.any  here  will  make  sufficient  «.oi*i:a?3jSsSeaSiSj»  tt  8  %  —  ja  2  ft  B  5  &<S  ft  W  .^  :    H  JS 

aliowanecfor,  as  If  ho  wtrv  flouting  society.  And  any 
one  will  understand,  1  thine,  wco  line  rcftd  Thorean's 
MPS.,  und  k£CW  him,  that  that  must  be  taken  with  much 
allowance.  Uo  Is  n-ing  mankind  as  a  foil,  in  many  cases, 
for  his  own  views.  Bo  Is  working  men  anl 
women     Id     the-e     tcets,     aud     playing    all    sorts 

of       pranks      with       th.m       to      show       off      his      .•  *-•  «  o B«BP('S!A!<laa!i«But>i 

loveotnature.    He  is  plaj  inir  Xmj?  all  the  time,  looking      3  2  S  *  %  x£  *°<  S-a  3  562  S2"  |  B  b 

at  things  as  bo  did.   If  Z^»p  wishes  to  satirise  any  vbes      1*  "  -4  «>  fe  a<3  ®-s5    '.r  g-a'g  /<!*;> 

In  society,  ho  scck6  some  animal  and   pets  tho  animal  to      g  w       a  a^^cS"^—     «P^3i'SE» 

dolnc  ltforblm.    KoThorcau   trt-ats  men   audwomiu.      as  J4-J  t     oni!'a'f'3 ''JB  °  2 3  E  gEi" 

That  is  one  trick  of  bis,  u^d  you  see  it  everywhere;  and      o  „■  .2  "  8"S°>a  **     §  ""«  q"1*  S  a)  1* 

it lsof  such  subtle  wit  ths.t  it  is  dlillcult  for  us  to  follow.      a  g  ^  2  «^flS  ,ai"Sf     '•."S 

It  we  take  his  prose  to  be  prose  ouly,  we    are   notdolug  ^3  -       ^  ^  o  a  a  c^s  „  »i  c^P    ^©"aa 

him  any  kind  of  )J6tico.    Hels  ulways  a  poet,  although      o  *j  >.^  StfeSS-     S  =  *S*«S2J'a 

lie  does  not  fiatne   his   son^s  in  verse,  aud  be  takes  ell      «  s  s  «  *aFi§«tS-u»'°     a^0^^ 

the  rights  of  a  poet  tc .do  Just  what  he  pleases  with  the  £  V  "?.  a  4  jy'-g.  ■  ^  .£  a  '  ?  IS  =Tf"3l  n'?flfl«Si»^ofi«3-'S^fl 
world.    80  If   we   crltlcis.:    him   ae.-ordiu?  to  ordinary      <!  i  r-fij!  !f  ?  a  I—S^*-?C  S-ori     u-jha     'oaSfl 

laws,  we  do  him  great  injustice.  What  he  says  ahont  gS«-d-«o^o  mBsiSaS  S^SSf  "a***  .Sj>s5g2  . 
friendship  teems  the  mosi  delicious  thing  ibat  cvcrg.t  Wo^'Sgc.  S  «  i»i  3  ^r:'.^  o  ^  g  Sf2  ■■«  «"S2g  ■  gf  "  ^3 
Into  literature,  and  then  again  ho  has  such  irouy  against      o*J~*2p_aC4'a+>       *<l*H#2J3t^0"«0  5^  g  c  a"g  ags  s^m  £«j  »  g 

society.  Wo  are  very  likely  to  misjudge  this  lemtukabie  J  u;  'S*  SJ  a  fe£®H*»5°Suii02'"  ««»•""  S  ag-aft 
person.  .51  n       «agi.c*.-    3*       ^Boa-r^KoS  ^  ^gg  3  »4     .*«  o.'g  * 

Here  Mr.  Gaerricr  asked  whether  the  extract*  M  £  45  ^  ^  S  |  «'  g  *2  2  .  5  "  _,  1  §  S  "1  I5q-,3S5»SB§||g|;«| 
read  showed  the  habitual  tone  of  the  entries,  or  i;  °.€3s  M  S^:  g*  olf  o2H«q'l  'SS-S-5  S*"3  *  t= "- « 
only  occasional  moods  of  exaltation.  Mr.  Blake:  "  J  %  «  .  J  fl  a  g  2  j  2^  2^k^ad^  .£S'|  ^1* 
"Of  course  I  selected   wLat  would  be  the  most  in-      «  ^  fi  «  2  ^lS  ^  «"  S  8  ffl  'F  1  22  ^ZZ*2  §15  |1?|*-2«S 

tcresting  passages  to  me.    1  should  say  there  would  .1  V  "  S  ,?•  5  I  3  2  1 1  *  o  %  =  &  -  I  1  |*«a  »  *«"§  M  . 


be  a  good  deal  in  the Journal*  that  would  not  be  as  '£  -  -a"  i  Ikl  aH-3  ^  S  .,  *  B  f  S  2  g  -E  f|«?5fc  °S2  3.a"fi  ^1  ngfi 

interesting."  S  "2 -?  8  «*  *3  5  5Ch  ^^2  g  £  «  ^2t5ls^  -«]S?"E 

Mr.  Gnenier  asked  what  was  (be   truth   about  *  3  B  J  g  i  3  ;?  «  -2    .  *"  §  S  |  9  **  h  S  2  s  a  g5j  |3|    sa««|f 

•Ihorcan  haviap  really-sabaisted  himself  at  Walden.  §  «  -o  «  f- 1  |  -g  £  ^  u  S.J  s  *"  3  §  I  •  **  •%  I    1*2*  u~Z~§  t 

It  was enrrcTttlvTonorte J  that  ho  had  received  food  A  2  a  J  C  ;3  «  a  5  u      ■£  i  S  2  •=  fc  O  H     J-,£lf^aa5522  =  =  a  fc  I 
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he  thought  was  a  man;  arid  Whilmtva  seettedf 
tn  tlitak  about  the  same  thine  of  him..  I  could  oul* 
be  reminded  of  two-  no  common  creatnres  in  tho.f  cr- 
est, who  rtidn*-*now\au.vMiinar  aDont  e^tttMsfc 
rncetiu$  and  loofcius  at  each  other  and  saving-; 
4  Well,  you're arimrst  as  great  as  I  airff  Aua  ihdy 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  wondered  what  w.aa 
goiui;-fo  happen.  After  awhile  they  fell  into  »pjeaa- 
nnt.  conversation,  and  Thoreau  came  away.jiaymijr- 
3  reat  man.'*  Ton  sea  Iheluterest  wasl 
loved  what  was  natural— Whitman 
man  of  the  woads.-  Hot  the  Indian 
i,  and  Thoreau  Hiking  the  wild  nxtiil 
Indian.  Tboy.'didnlt  erabtuce. 
in  the  habit  of  showing  bis  interest 
But  they  had  a  deiiehtful  convcr- 


was  soon  adjourned— too  soon,  for 
Btedman  was  in  the  audience  with- 
in part  in  the  talk-  and  there  was 
'.  But,  as  it  stands,  the  record  tit 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  ot   tbo 

;y  and  literary  interests  Th«  audi- 

.rons  and  brilliant. 
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Courtesy  of  Wayside  Museums 

Pencil  drawing  by  May  Alcott  of  Thoreau' 's  cabin  on 
Lake  Walderi.    Thoreau  in  his  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  path 

'  Walden  woods  were  still  quite  wild' 


Julius   Hammond   Ward 
in   The  International 
(?Late   1880),    pp.    459-467. 

THE  CONCORD   SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

'TPHE  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  did  not  conclude  it»  summer 
■*■  session  without  being  abundantly  reported  and  discussed  in  the 
daily  press ;  but  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  said  about  it  as  a 
movement  in  American  thought  and  life.  It  has  a  natural  relation  to 
the  remarkable  stir  produced  by  the  republication  of  German  thought 
in  England  and  America,  when  Emerson  and  Carlyle  were  in  the  prime 
of  manhood-;  it  also  has  importance  as  furnishing  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
direction  in  which  philosophical  and  religious  thought  is  moving  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  best  understood  if  looked  at  from  these  two 
points  of  view.  Historically  the  school  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  the  Transcendental  movement  which  culminated  in  *  Brook 
Farm."  That  movement  has  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  from  conserva- 
tive people  who  call  themselves  wise,  and  it  certainly  had  its  ludicrous 
side  ;  but  it  was  no  more  ludicrous  than  many  great  movements  are  at 
their  inception.  It  was  the  meeting  of  two  elements, — fresh  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  thought  from  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  intense  individualism  of  Puritan  traditions  on  the 
other :  the  only  co-ordinate  between  them  was  the  ruling  force  of  human 
nature.  Society,  education,  religion,  humanity,  from  the  Transcendental 
stand-point,  took  on  strange  and  even  grotesque  features  at  that  time ; 
but  under  another  name  the  same  movement  may  be  traced  in  England, 
—  first  in  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  then  in  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and 
Browning ;  and  again,  going  to  its  fountain-head  in  Germany,  it  is 
embodied  in  Goethe,  and  came  chiefly  to  him  from  Herder  and  Leasing. 
It  is  the  leaven  of  the  modern  democratic  spirit  working 'through 
society  and  literature  upon  religion  and  life.  In  Germany  it  was  a 
national  movement,  an  unconsciously  organized  intellectual  and  moral 
force  ;  in  Great  Britain  it  renewed  the  life  of  the  Broad-Church  school 
of  religious  thought,  as  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Hare  and  Maurice ; 

and  in  New  England  it  laid  hold  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  day,  and 
guided  them  to  what  was  natural  in  thought  and  feeling.  This  was 
the  justification  of  the  Transcendental  movement  among  us.  "  The 
Dial "  would  never  have  existed  had  there  not  been  a  distinct  call  for 
a  channel  through  which  philosophical  thought  could  be  organized ; 
and,  much  as  that  periodical  was  ridiculed  by  its  contemporaries,  it  is 
the  only  American  magazine  of  which  the  principal  contents  have 
passed  perforce  into  the  current  literature  of  the  nation  ;  nay,  it  may 
even  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  the  first  channel  through  which 
what  is  now  seen  to  be  distinctive  in  American  literature  reached  the 
public.  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Ripley,  Parker,  Alcott,  and  Margaret  Fuller 
first  became  known  by  their  contributions  to  ■■  The  Dial."  Hawthorne 
was  not,  indeed,  a  contributor,  but  his  silent  genius  drank  in  abundant 
inspiration  from  this  source.  Emerson  had  ventured  into  print  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  was  naturally  the  new  "  prophet  of  the  soul."  Though 
not  an  inmate  of  "  Brook  Farm,"  he  was  in  sympathy  with  its  ideas, 
and  his  contributions  to." The  Dial"  were  partly  devoted  to  the 
social  questions  of  the  hour.  There  was  greater  breadth  and  free- 
dom in  these  utterances  of  a  distinctive  literature  than  some  have 
allowed. 

The  unfailing  characteristic  of  New-England  religionists  has  been 
a  certain  provincial  narrowness  of  thought :  traces  of  it  arc  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  the  Transcendental  movement  is  still 
regarded  by  some  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  religious  life 
of  to-day.  This  may  be  the  case  if  one  looks  at  it  from  only  one 
side.  It  is  unquestionable  that  men  like  Parker,  Ripley,  and  Emerson 
struck  fire  every  time  their  steel  met  the  flint  of  conventional  thought : 
they  were  in  earnest,  and  always  had  something  to  say.  Yet  there  is 
another  side.  Without  endorsing  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  men,  it 
is  easy  to  discriminate  between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  transient 
in  their  writings,  between  the  spirit  of  Channing  and  the  spirit  of 
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bring  his  ideal  to  bear  closely  upon  the  thoughtful  side  of  practical 
life.    The  same  may  be  said  for  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  bad 
not  only  the  full  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  but  the  almost  larger  | 
field  of  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation  to  draw  from.    He ! 
restricted  his  survey,  both  in  speculative  and  historical  philosophy, 
to  the  points  which  involve  man'*  being  and  destiny,  and  to  the 
men  who  have  done  most  to  elucidate  these  points;  and  his  clear 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  philosophy  helps  men  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  spiritual  truth,  leading  step  by  step  along  the'  path  of 
the  human  reason  to  the  perception  of  the  first  principle  of  being, 
and  the  rational  belief  in  theism,  was  a  contribution  of  the  first  order 
to  philosophical  inquiry,  —  a  contribution  bearing  directly  upon  the 
unbelief  which   rests   itself  upon  rationalism,  and   taking  away  its 
dangerous  elements.      Dr.  Kedney  in  investigating  the  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  Mr.  Wasson  in  stating  the  law  of 
development   in  general  history,  Mr.  Channing  in  interpreting  the 
spiritual  consciousness  of  man  as  unfolded  in  religious  history,  and 
Dr.  Mulford  in  enunciating  the  personality  of  God  and   in  stating 
the  precedent  relations  of  philosophy  and  religion  to  Christianity, 
unconsciously  completed  and  rounded  out  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Jones  and  Professor  Harris ;  so  that  the  school,  without  departing 
from  its  freedom  in  point  of  philosophical  inquiry,  took  no  negative 
or  pessimistic  position  in  regard  to  the  great  and  central  verities  of 
religious  thought.     Its  position,  in  fact,  has  been  simply  that  of  ideal 
realism.     Idealism  which  is  a  mere  idealism  is  a  doctrine  which  holds 
to  the  abstract  ideal  and  has  only  content  for  the  real,  underrating  the 
importance  of  the  real  on  all  occasions.     It  has  no  power  of  seeing 
the  real  as  the  actualization  of  high  and  noble  thought     It  is  a  spu- 
rious Platonism  as  seen  in  history,  —  a  Platonism  which  take*  Plato's 
doctrine  of  ideas  as  a  doctrine  of  independent  forms,  entities  existing 
apart  from  time  and  space,  and  as  having  nothing  within  time  and 
space  worth  anything  more  than  a  "  copy "  or  in  inadequate  real- 
ization of  them.     According  to  this  spurious  or  abstract  idealism 
Nature  is  unworthy  of  study,  and  so,  too,  is  human  history.    The  sec- 
ular world  of  man  is  thoroughly  prosaic,  a  compromise  with  evil,  not 
an  image  of  the  divine.     But  ideal  realism  perceives  its   ideal  first 
principle  as  the  ground  and  final  cause  of  all  that  is  real  in  time  and 
space,  whether  as  the  physical  world  or  as  the  secular  world  which 
human  history  has  realized.     It  studies  all  things  in  time  and  space  as 
parts  of  a  process  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  first  principle.    The 
first  principle  is  and  always  must  be  thought,  as  a  self-determining, 
self-conscious  orincirjle.    It  exDlains  the  world  of  Nature  in  all  its 
changes  and  metamorphoses  as  a  progressive  manifestation  or  even 
"  evolution,"  if  one  chooses  so  to  call  it,  of  the  image,  idea,  or  effigy 
of  this  divine  principle.     It  makes  the  whole  life  of  man,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  a  historical   process  of  realizing  for  each 
individual  the   truth   of  this  divine  self-consciousness.     Hence  the 
great  interest  of  ideal  realism  centres  in  explaining  the  world  of 
Nature  and  of  Man  by  means  of  the  first  principle.    This  is  the  sense 
in  which  idea]  realism  is  the  philosophical  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Concord  school.     It  has  the  spirituality  of  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment ;  it  has  the  luminous  breadth  of  view  characteristic  of  Hegel,  who 
ranks  as  its  chief  apostle ;  and  yet  it  is  thoroughly  American  in  its 
practical  tendency,  in  its  intellectual  temper,  and  in  its  search  for 
positive  truth. 

The  future  of  the  School  is  reasonably  assured.  It  is  recognized  as 
the  only  school  of  purely^  speculative  philosophy  yet  established 
among  English-speaking  people.  It  has  already  amounted  to  some- 
thing, because  it  has  met  a  want  There  was  room  for  it  All  phil- 
osophical students  have  hitherto  been  relegated  to  the  university,  and 
whenever  a  man  has  ventured  into  original  thinking  he  has  been 
speedily  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  world.  This  new  school  of  ideal, 
realism  owes  nothing  to  our  universities  and  does  not  propose  to  lean 
upon  them,  except  so  far  as  they  have  something  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  existing  thought.  It  is  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  original  in- 
vestigation, with  which  the  university  teachers  are  principally  con- 
cerned. Philosophy  itself  is  a  dead  letter  when  thus  studied,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  no  new  departure  in  philosophy  has  yet  been  made 
in  our  institutions.  The  atmosphere  of  the  university  is  too  close  for 
original  thinking.  The  Concord  school  already  has  its  trend,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  enswathed  in  traditions.  It  has  the  spiritual  and 
theistic  basis,  —  the  only  basis  upon  which  true  freedom  of  inquiry 
can  be  maintained ;  and  it  stands  four-square  to  the  world  from  this 
centre.  Herein  it  has  made  a  strong  point  It  has  no  limitations  from 
existing  institutions ;  it  is  fearless  in  welcoming  men  whose  thoughts 
diverge  from  an  existing  creed  or  standard;  it  has  opened  doors 
through  which  all  citizens  of  the  world  can  enter  and  be  welcome.    It 
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may  in  the  future  advance  ideal  realism  as  the  dominant  philosophy, 
or  it  may  concentrate  its  strength  in  the  statement  of  Christian  theism, 
or  it  may  simply  gather  into  focus  the  discordant  voices  of  men  seeking 
to  find  the  Master ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  sure  to  be  a  helpful  movement 
in  American  thought  and  life. — a  safetv-valvc  if  not  a  guide.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  will  do  something  even  better  than  this.  In  religion 
people  are  now  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  believe ;  the  doubt  and  dis- 
tress are  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future ;  it  is  a  time  of  change; 
local  traditions  are  collapsing,  religious  thought  is  taking  new  forms. 
No  one  knows  what  American  religion  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence.  It  will  doubtless  be  Christian,  but  all  that  goes  with  that  name 
is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  shaken  up.  In  this  jumble  of  opinions 
people  are  searching  up  and  down  the  earth  for  the  true  religion ;  but 
there  can  be  no  abiding  religion  without  a  true  philosophy,  and  no  true 
philosophy  —  no  philosophy  which  comprehends  the  life  of  the  day  and 
interprets  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  correct  first  principle  —  can  exist  with- 
out freedom  of  speculative  thought  without  the  clarifying  of  opinions 
by  mental  and  spiritual  attrition.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  Concord  school  has  importance  and  possibilities.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Alcott's  nor  Mr.  Emerson's  nor  Dr.  Jones's  nor  Professor  Harris's 
organ  for  reaching  the  public.  It  is  the  school  where  our  ablest  men 
can  talk  over,  in  the  company  of  eager  and.  keen  students,  their  opin- 
ions concerning  the  first  principles  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  life,  and 
shape  modern  thought  to  do  its  work  in  modern  society.  It  is  here 
that  the  school  is  seen  in  its  true  light  It  is  possible  year  by  year  to 
anticipate  the  changes  which  come  over  a  nation's  life  and  control  the 
consciousness  of  the  people;  it  is  possible  to  gather  into  focus  diver- 
gent lines  of  thought,  —  the  political,  the  speculative,  and  the  religious 
thought  which  dominates  each  generation.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible 
to  lay  the  basis  for  a  constructive  interpretation  of  Christianity ;  not  a 
new  Christianity,  but  such  an  interpretation  as  shall  recognize  its  his- 
torical and  institutional  character,  and  build  upon  this  basis  the 
Christianity  of  modern  life,  —  the  Christianity  which  enlarges  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual,  and  utilizes  the  democratic  elements  ia 
society;  and  the  feeling  of  this  possibility  has  already  given  the 
school  its  importance  and  recognition  as  a  factor  in  American  life. 
It  is  too  broadly-based  to  be  partisan,  too  thoroughly  Christian  to  be 
sectarian,  too  spiritual  ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  "  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home."  It  is  conservative  where  conservatism  is  a 
virtue ;  it  is  the  natural  home  of  the  radical  whenever  radicalism  has 
anything  to  say;  nothing  is  foreign  to  it  which  concerns  religion,  phi- 
losophy, or  life ;  and  it  is  in  holding  just  this  position  that  its  highest 
usefulness  is  found. 

Julius  H.  Wau. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  APPLES. 


A  loitehe*  who  approached  Con- 
cord during  the  progress  of  the  summer 
school  there  reported  the  woods  full 
of  enthusiastic  persons,  some  of  whom 
smothered  their  mental  fervor  in  linen 
dusters,  inquiring  for  the  shortest  way 
to  the  new  oracle.  One  of  them,  who 
got  nearer  than  the  rest  to  the  shrine, 
paused  at  a  little  distance,  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  resonant  and  patbclic 
roice  from  within  the  Hillside  Chapel. 
The  words  which  this  Toiee  bore  to  his 
ear  were  these:  "Living  is  flying  — 
living  i>  flying  .  .  .  wings  .  .  .  Para- 
dise." And  instantly  be  new  —  away 
from  the  chapel,  to  seek  his  Paradise 
elsewhere. 

But  this,  I  fear,  is  a  frivolous  anec- 
dote. It  is  the  custom  of  the  world  to 
laugh  at  devout  pilgrims  who  set  out 
avowedly  to  search  for  truth.  Yet  I 
sometimes  fancy  that  when  the  world 
does  this,  imagining  that  it  has  a  right 
to  pity  the  folly  or  innocent  faith  of 
such  a  quest,  it  is  uocouscionsly  laugh- 
ing at  iu  own  expense,  — jeering  at  iu 
own  doubting  and  disheartened  state. 

However  this  may  he,  it  is  always 
amazingly  interested  in  that  which  it  so 
affects  to  look  down  upon.  So  when,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  a  small  body  of 
men  and  women  proposed  to  discuss 
philosophy  In  a  certain  old  brown  house 
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standing  in  a  roadside  orchard  of  Con- 
cord, the  lesser  in  size,  but  greater  in 
history,  the  scoffers  became  active  at 
once.  This  year  they  were  more  re- 
spectful, and  some  even  came  to  a  ses- 
sion or  two  t  but  no  one  could  fairly 
pronounce  on  the  school  from  such  a 
test  It  was  necessary  to  attend  one  or 
two  courses,  and  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion —  often  the  more  profitable  exer- 
cise—  which  followed  each  monologue. 
And  after  one  hod  done  that,  —  what 
then  ?  If  his  impression  proved  favor- 
able,  how  should  he  convey  the  reosona 
thereof  to  the  outer  world  ?  Clearly, 
this  cannot  be  done  by  formal  proof. 
What  I  have  got  by  a  process  of  infil- 
tration from  the  speech  of  a  number  of 
men  and  women  I  can  give  out  again 
only  in  the  same  gradual  way  that  it  en- 
tered, unless  I  could  set  down,  word  for 
word,  the  whole  utterance,  with  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  original  conditions  and 
associations. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  living  on  a 
rural  highway  who  can  boast  of  so  illus- 
trious a  neighbor  as  a  school  ef  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  despite  the  obstacles  to  a  good 
understanding,  tlie  writer  of  this  may  be 
pardoned  for  wishing  to  fulfill  the  datiea 
of  such  neighborhood  by  trying  ia  a  few 
words  to  describe  what  took  place  be- 
yond some  ipruoes  and  larches,  a  few 
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rods  tram  the  spot  where  these  lines  are 
penned. 

Not  much  can  be  shown  in  the  form 
of  concrete  remits,  perhaps.  The  ben- 
efit got  from  the  school  was,  for  most  of 
as,  one  of  healthy  stimulation  and  nu- 
triment, rather  than  external  accumula- 
tion. One  can  tell,  nevertheless,  how 
the  process  went  on.  Not  only  the  cold, 
larger  world,  bat  also  the  Tillage  itself, 
was  skeptical  at  first.  For  the  Concord 
average  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
averages  of  other  New  England  towns, 
except  in  greater  keenness  of  a  general 
practical  intelligence,  and  a  livelier  tal- 
ent for  enjoying  life  in  its  wonted  pas- 
times, or  throngh  the  forms  of  art  and 
literature.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  a 
scheme  of  this  sort  should  originate  in 
Concord,  because  the  place  has  had  in 
it  so  much  more  than  the  merely  aver- 
age. High  thinking  Is  as  native  to  the 
soil  as  thrifty  shrewdness.  Next  to  Mr. 
Alcott's  Orchard  House  stands  the  house 
of  one  of  ill*  best  farmers  in  Massachu- 
setts, whose  land  also  skirts  the  high- 
way opposite.  1  lens  from  the  farm-land, 
seeking,  perhaps,  a  grain  of  heavenly 
mustard-seed,  sometimes  invaded  the  ap- 
ple-bowered  slope  on  which  the  school 
rested ;  but  the  owner  of  the  bens  never 
came.  And  rightly  enough ;  for  be  had 
his  own  business  to  attend  to,  and>  the 
thinkers  had  theirs.  They  kept  apart 
in  obedience  to  the  same  law  which  ap- 
pointed that  on  one  side  of  the  turnpike 
should  grow  asparagus  and  prize-roses, 
and  on  the  other  pitch-pines  and  philos- 
ophy. 

But  this  rammer,  when  in  spring  a 
little  edifice  of  butter-colored  boards  was 
seen  growing  up  into  peak  and  porch, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  arbor  on  the  grassy 
terrace,  and  expressly  designed  with 
reference  to  being  bedecked  by  a  grape- 
vine that  grew  there,  the  derisive  tone 
had  somewhat  subsided.  This  was  not 
because  the  discussions  of  the  previous 
summer  had  convinced  the  doubters,  nor 
were  they  overawed  by  the  modest  build- 
ing ;  but  it  waa  known  that  the  school 
waa  a  success,  that  it  had  doubled  its 
membership,  and  that  every  boarding- 
place  in  the  village  had  more  apalisa 
tions  than  it  oould  satisfy.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  preferred 
privacy,  admitted  hospitably  law  per- 
plexed pilgrims  who  could  not  fad  lodg- 
ing ;  and  h  is  perhaps  an  evidence  of 
American  adaptability  and  good  WUrs 
that  b  this  relation  soma  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances wan  formed.  At  all  wants, 
the  eommnnhy  worked  willingly,  now, 
to  increase  the  success  of  the  thriving  ex- 
periment; although  nearly  every  esse, 
both  in  and  out  of  tb*  040001,  indulged 
in  some  good-humored  laaghter  at  sun- 
dry amusing  thing!  cocmoeted  with  H. 
Perhaps  the  most  unremittingly  terioa* 
person  of  all  concerned  was  the  propria- 
tor  of  the  hack-line  which  convoyed  the 
student!  to  and  from  tho  meeting-place, 
and  did  a  thriving  bosmess.  Miaglad 
with  all  tho  sincerity  and  keen  internet 
which  ot bars  felt  was  mora  «r  leas  of  the 
holiday  piank  mood. 

8mal)  waa  the  andleaae  at  the  oaea- 
Ing  session,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
women.  They  eamo  very  simply,  an 
prints  and  ginghams,  —  njitwtilai  ead 
womanly  women  i  seated  thssatolvst  oa 
the  unpainted,  hard-backed  chairs  that 
won  ranged  about  the  half-aaiabad  In- 
terior; and  batoned  with  qsdet  raposra 
to  tho  first  strains  of  antaasiasm  and 
eloquence.  By  and  by,  as  the  attend- 
ance swelled,  the  Mmikor  of  bob  hv 
ereased,  and  the  dress  of  tha  lad  lea  took 
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on  a  gayer  and  haughtier  aspect.  The 
fresh  water-lilies  that  stood  sometimes 
on  the  lecturer's  desk  were  responded 
to  by  tho  artificial  ones  that  bloomed 
upon  a  young  girl's  bonnet.  Even  a 
few  diamonds  sparkled  in  tho  chilly 
light  of  pure  reason;  and  whoa  tho 
day  arrived  for  a  discourse  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Modern  Society, 
an  almost  worldly  ah-  of  fashion  per- 
vaded the  unpretentious  room.  Coa- 
trarv  to  the  canons  of  tha  scoffer,  thnaa 
ladies  were  not  lean  nor  unprepossess- 
ing, nor  in  the  technical  sense  strong- 
minded.  Some  were  young  and  pretty ; 
others,  robust  matrons  ;  a  few,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  some  looked  worn 
and  thin  from  too  much  care.  Among 
them  were  teachers  and  clerks,  tlie 
wives  of  professional  or  business  men, 
or  ladies  of  leisure.  The  male  listeners 
embraced  general  students,  recent  col- 
lege graduates,  journalists,  and  teachers. 
One  or  two  had  read  philosophy  in  the 
remote  West  or  South,  and  came  for 
scholarly  companionship ;  and  now  and 
theu  a  scrcue-faeed  man  of  business 
would  drop  in  on  occasion  of  some  liter- 
ary theme,  for  relaxation.  Of  wild-eyed 
or  shaggy  theorists,  looking  permanent- 
ly disconcerted  at  something  they  had 
discovered  about  life,  there  were  infre- 
quent examples.  The  school  reserves 
for  a  future  of  larger  prosperity,  if  ever, 
the  creation  of  a  special  long-haired  de- 
partment, where  these  can  dilate  with- 
out harm.  But  one  day  there  came  a 
poet,  whose  name  and  work  are  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  lav- 
ished generous  praises  on  the  budding 
academy. 

"What  is  going  on  in  that  small 
building,"  he  said,  vehemently,  as  we 
walked  away  under  the  lindens  behind 
Orchard  House  and  the  chapel,  "  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  at 
this  moment,  —  especially  that  it  should 
be  going  on  in  America.  If  it  is  well 
managed  and  lasts  a  few  years,  it  ought 
to  prove  the  germ  of  the  greatest  mod- 
ern school  of  philosophy  !  " 

A  vigorous  exaltation  arose  from  the 
first  gatherings,  when  all  the  congre- 
gated brains  were  nnjaded,  which  made 
this  prophecy  seem  not  very  extrava- 
gant, even  if  certain  injudicious  tend- 
encies afterward  displayed  would,  unless 
strictly  pruned,  make  it  unjustifiable. 
Should  the  school  broaden  into  a  field 
for  wide  discussion,  where  every  phi- 
losophy worthy  of  the  name  could  be 
properly  set  forth  and  courteously  com- 
bated by  those  representing  other  .sys- 
tem*, its  uses  would  be  as  admirable  as 
novel.  In  two  days  the  auditors  teemed 
to  live  a  week,  so  crowded  was  that  brief 
space  with  thoughts  of  infinitude,  with 
large  reasoning,  noble  sentiments,  and 
vital  suggestions.  AU  events  other 
than  the  present  or  the  coming  lecture 
shrank,  for  many,  into  a  belittling  per- 
spective :  the  presidential  campaign,  tho 
Eastern  Question,  and  the  rejoicings  of 
the  French  republic  over  its  birthday 
faded,  when  compared  with  the  verities 
with  which  the  school  was  busy.  And 
when  bundles  of  au  evening  paper,  with 
daily  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  were 
brought  by  a  villager,  who  combines  the 
occupations  of  antiquarian  and  news- 
dealer,—  the  past  and  the  present,  —  and 
his  hastening  figure  was  seen  retreating 
from  eor  porch  to  the  green  slope*  of 
the  lower  world,  then,  in  truth,  It  waa 
easy  to  fancy-it  the  figure  of  Time  him- 
self, forced  to  withdraw,  after  being 
eliminated  by  that  science  of  the  mind 
which  transcends  all  mundane  seasons. 


This  mood  made  it  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing to  sit  there  and  watch  the  misty 
light  among  the  pine-tops  without,  or 
the  upward  sweep  of  the  grassy  hill 
close  by  the  northern  windows  ;  and  to 
look  out  ou  other  sides  at  the  graceful 
drooping  of  apple-boughs  loaded  with 
small  green  fruit,  aud  the  leaves  of 
grape-vines  that  spread  larger,  week 
by  week  ;  while  words  of  inspiration 
blended  with  an  occasional  creaking 
call  from  the  blue-jays  in  the  woods, 
or  the  random  note  of  a  robin.  The 
evening  sessions,  also,  had  an  attractive- 
ness of  their  own.  The  kerosene  had 
been  forgotten,  the  first  night,  and  for  a 
few  moments  it  seemed  possible,  at  the 
twilight  deepened,  that  spiritual  illu- 
mination would  be  the  sole  dependence. 
But,  after  that,  the  lamps  of  the  wise 
virgins  could  not  have  outshone  those  in 
the  chapel  fixtures.  With  a  cool  breeze 
streaming  in  at  open  windows,  where 
fine  netting  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
pessimistic  mosquito,  the  audience  tat 
with  ears  intent  and  hungry  note-books. 
Then,  on  breaking  up,  they  passed  out, 
under  lanterns  hung  by  the  door  or 
from  a  fruit-tree  close  by,  into  the  star- 
dark,  carrying  with  them  fragments 
enough  for  discussion  all  the  way  on  the 
mile-long  stretch  of  grass-bordered  side- 
walk to  the  village  centre. 

From  an  outline  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy to  a  close  scrutiny  of  Platonic 
doctrines ;  from  these  to  a  discussion 
of  Shakespeare's  "  content,"  or,  at  tome 
called  it,  "rationalizing  Shakespeare," 
or  to  a  rambling,  lamp-lit  disquisition  on 
one  of  the  mystics,  —  these  were  tome 
of  the  transitions  and  choices  afforded. 
Then,  again,  the  philosophy  of  history, 
the  personality  of  God,  literary  art, 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  were  among 
the  themes ;  and  one  lecturer  showed 
that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  might  be 
as  full  of  bones  as  a  shad.  The  intel- 
lectual fervor  spread  ;  large  parties  were 
held  at  private  houses  for  conversation 
on  a  fixed  subject.  People  met  in  com- 
panies, of  afternoons  between  lectures, 
to  read  each  other  original  poems  and 
essays  ;  to  debate  a  tough  point  in  Kant ; 
to  hear  about  Persian  poetry,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Primeval  Man. 

"The  hot  weather  it  a  good  disci- 
pline," one  of  the  younger  men  bad  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  "  It  calls 
our  patience  into  play  and  makes  at  re- 
ceptive to  thought." 

But  even  he  was  obliged  to  descend 
from  this  sublimity  of  sacrifice.  Ho  ac- 
knowledged that  there  had  not  been 
enough  of  the  discipline  to  last  Ra- 
mon also  filled  the  air  that  where  the 
philosophers  were  thickest  in  the  board- 
ing-houses they  had  begun  to  fall  sick. 
For,  in  addition  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sessions,  each  more  than  two  boors 
long,  and  the  miscellaneous  meetings, 
they  had  taken  dialectics  three  timet  a 
day  with  their  meals.  What  wonder 
that  tome  of  them  sought  relief  in  the 
characteristic  water-parties  of  Concord, 
or  oven  In  the  poeswAMrea  s  pleases  at 
WaMaal 

The  lecturers  thsmaalvai  faltered,  at 
times.  Though  acting  hsrtnoatosaly  oa 
a  general  tbclstie  bads,  la  setae  oases 
they  disagreed  sharply ,  and  tha  gaJlaat 
amiability  which  they  maintained  moss 
have  aadormined  their  strength.  Thaw, 
too,  there  were  hard-headed  opponents 
among  the  auditors,  to  whom  the  specta- 
cle of  Herbert  Bpanear  falling  la  rains 
regularly,  every  forty -eight  hoars,  was 
almost  more  than  they  eould  hear ;  ami 
the  surcharged  electricity  of  their  bob- 
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ally  silent  grief  may  have  bad  am  op- 
pressive effect  on  the  readers,  who  some- 
times showed  a  slight  subjective  disin- 
clination to  answer  Questions  satisfac- 
torily. The  mystics  and  the  logicians 
were  of  course  indirectly  at  war;  bat 
the  logicians  generally  got  the  best  of 
it-  This  waa  not  much  regretted,  ap- 
parently ;  in  particular  after  the  chief 
of  the  mystics  bad  made  a  speech, 
which,  without  any  desire  bat  that  of 
accuracy  in  the  recording,  may  be  tot 
down  at  very  nearly  like  this  :— 

"  We  cannot  think  annihilation.  Whea 
I  think  of  myself  as  nothing,  I  prove 
that  I  am  something.  If  I  say  I  am,  I 
am  really  is-ing.  This  is  the  power  by 
which  we  Iking  things.  I  who  am,  or 
is-ing  I,  think  this  that  other  somewhat. 
The  thing  must  be  what  I  think  or  thing 
it-  In  other  words,  I  think  my  thing, 
and  that  thingt  things.'' 

The  Hegelian's  reasoning — technic- 
al and  abstruse,  bat  delicately  poised 
and  running  noiselessly,  like  those  huge 
steam-engines  which  accomplish  such 
stupendous  motions  with  such  smooth, 
limber  might  —  produced  no  such  con- 
fusing effect,  even  on  nninttrueted  ears. 
To  those  who  did  not  understand  him, 
it  was  like  watching  a  man  who  bends 
bis  head  to  listen  to  some  interior  or 
mysteriously  hidden  music,  whence  they 
could  see  that  he  caught  a  perfect  har- 
mony, even  though  they  could  not  bear 
it.  Those  who  did  understand  marveled 
at  the  intricate  workmanship  of  tne 
vast  cage  of  thought  he  had  construct- 
ed, after  once  entering'  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  escape  except  into  the  infi- 
nite and  the  belief  in  a  personal  God. 
Hegelianism,  we  are  told  by  the  young 
apostles  of  recentness,  is  already  out- 
grown ;  but  this  may  be  like  the  idea  of 
the  little  elated  bird  on  a  cathedral 
spire,  that  be  is  a  good  deal  more  im- 
portant than  the  cathedral,  because  he 
can  perch  on  it. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  seemed  at  times  as 
if  they  were  too  much  engaged  in  ask- 
ing the  old  questions  and  leaving  them 
unanswered,  except  by  analogies  and  as- 
sumptions that  ignored  tho  necessity  of 
proof.  I  know  of  at  least  one  listener 
who  strayed  away  from  the  hall  -of  .elo- 
quence, to  find  a  more  soothing,  if  less 
positive  response  from  the  trees  and  the 
sky.  On  one  occasion  he  watched  a 
tame  though  uncaged  squirrel,  playing 
about  the  bole  of  an  enormous  elm  and 
returning  his  gaze  with  beady  eyes  that 
defied  all  attempts  to  surprise  the  secret 
of  his  being.  Finally  the  squirrel,  tear- 
ing a  leaf  from  a  weed  near  by,  ran  with 
it  up  the  elm,  jumped  from  the  tip  of  a 
topmost  branch  to  another  neighbor  elm 
of  equal  size,  and  then  came  down  the 
trunk  of  that  to  the  lowest  fork  of  the 
boughs,  where  he  disappeared.  Pres- 
ently he  was  in  sight  again  without  the 
leaf,  and  stared  impertinently  at  his  hu- 
man observer,  as  if  to  say,  "  Can  you 
tell  where  I  have  hidden  it  ?  That  '•  a 
riddle  yon  can't  answer,  any  more  than 
the  pundits  over  there  can  really  solve 
the  vital  problems  of  the  world !  " 

In  truth,  there  were  plaints  on  the 
part  of  some  among  the  pilgrims  at  the 
extent  to  which  abstractions  were  dealt 
in  by  the  school.  "  I  wish  they  would 
teach  us  how  to  live,"  said  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  albeit  not  erudite,  among 
them.  "  I  wish  they  would  talk  more 
about  something  else  than  the  eternal 
aud  the  abstract.  I  don't  niean  to  ha 
irreverent,  but  really  we  have  had  God 
kosirJ  op  in  so  many  forms,  like  the 
Chinese  kittens,  that  I  'm  sick  of  h." 
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Yet,  in  any  serious  view,  il  cannot  be  ^T*  those  of  a  new,  a  revealed  religion.  Their  teal 
doubted  that  the  school  did  good.  It  in-'  m  2  h»d  ■»  '•  no'  o"1)1  ^  'ur7  o*  the  proselytising 
spired.  It  is  no  derogation  from  its  dig-  00  |  ,Pirit-  but  lhe  an>mus  °f  *  reconstructive  force, 
uily  that  women  chiefly  sustained  it  i  H  CO  Tne  n**  doctrines  were  to  reform  society,  to  re- 
for  they  are  the  true  conservators  of  <°  establish  the  long-sought  harmony  between  man 

culture  iu  this  land  of  ours,  where  toe    J?         ^  theur^erse.  I^een  hisi<le»I  cravinpand 

great  body  of  men  live  for  barbaric  end.    £»    ^  hu  ™        "*"""£         ^  *  *  "SI* 
i  _    i.i       j    J    •    i      ■  •  .    £     J7  revelation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 

of  wealth  and  physical  aeluevement.  It  £     P<j       An)ericJU  „,  ^  modern  countries,  j,  ,*„«;„,,, 

the  richest  m  contrasts.    The  least  imaginative 


is  a  good  omen,  too,  that  so  sincere  and 
self-tacriflciiig  a  |ierw>n  as  Elisabeth 
Thompson  should  have  furnished  the 
financial  siuews  for  its  present  activity. 
The  five  weeks  of  devout,  and  in  the 
main  candid,  thinking  which  those  of  us 
who  were  present  have  to  remember, 
form  lhe  only  realization  I  ever  met 
with  of  the  proverbial  "  month  of  Sun- 
days ;  "  for  every  day  of  the  term  had 
something  about  it  that  rose  above  tbe 
secular.  When  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
bond  which  had  held  such  various  ele- 
ments together  so  long  was  dissolved, 
did  not  the  fact  that  tbe  thing  had  been 
at  all,  though  now  so  intangible,  prove 
the  power  and  reality  of  ideas  and  of 
immortal  aspirations?  Tbe  words  that 
had  been  said  had  faded  away  iuto  the 
pale  summer  air,  a*  if  tbey  were  noth- 
ing ;  but  though  utterance  passes  away 
like  the  individual  of  a  species,  the  idea, 
the  influence,  remains,  like  the  universal 
type  of  the  species.  And  the  immedi- 
ate effect  or  result  is  not  all. 

When  tbe  valedictory  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  tbe  session  adjourned  for 
the  last  time,  it  was  seen  that  some  of 
the  green  applet  in  the  orchard  were  al- 
ready rosy-ripe  and  full  of  sustenance. 
Others,  on  other  trees,  were  but  faintly 
streaked  with  the  morning-red  of  com- 
ing maturity.  The  more  valuable  and 
enduring  fruit  will  ripen  still  later. 
G.  P.  LalArop. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

AT  CONCORD.  * 

SINCE  the  excitement  created  in  literary  and  I 
intellectual  circles,  tony  years  ago,  by  the  I 
Brook  Farm  community,  no  other  organised 
movement,  confessedly  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  ideal  aims,  has  awakened  so  peculiar  an 
interest  as  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
Though  differing  so  widely  m  character,  drift, 
and  purpose,  the  spirit  which  has  been  the  ani- 
mating force  of  these  two  remarkable  experi- 
ments has  drawn  its  inspiration  from  tbe  same 
sources.  Doth  Brook  Farm  and  the  Concord 
School  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
idealism,  first  known  under  the  name  of  tran- 
scendentalism. This  later  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment, though  wearing  the  front  of  new  names, 
is  still  transcendental  in  its  character  and  its 
beliefs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  neither  in  Ger- 
many, where  transcendentalism  took  its  rise, 
having  iu  distinct  origin  m  Kant's  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  " ;  nor  in  France,  where  the  new  I 
doctrines  were  received  whh  that  liberalism  which  i 
characterises  the  attitude  of  the  French  mind,  al> 
ways  ready  td  erect  an  altar  to  the  latest  variety 
of  an  unknown  Cod ;  nor  yet  m  England,  where  j 
the  new  philosophy  was  imported  by  Coleridge, 
whose  brilliant  genius  communicated  a  new  force 
and  glow  to  the  German  creed,  and  where,  later, 
Carlyle  and  Wordsworth  became  tbe  high-priests 
of  the  new  faith  it  hi  m  none  of  these  countries 
that  part  tramcendentaHem  is  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  m  New  England.  There 
alone  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  transform  the 
transcendental  iWm  into  an  actual  reality.  Eng- 
lish sympathisers  went  not  incited  by  the  new 
ideas  to  any  concerted  action.  The  new  wine 
intoxicated  poets  and  idealists,  and  thefr  intel- 
lectual rhapsodies  affected  the  whole  tone  of  mod- 
em English  thought  But  It  ended  there.  Even 
the  seal  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge  burned  Itself 
out. 

But  in  America  transcendentalism  was  re- 
ceived and  accepted  in  a  much  snore  earnest 
spirit.     Its  believers  embraced  its  doctrines  as 


and  most  distinctly  nmetlcal  of  all  oeoptes,  her 
utilitarianism  is.  nevertheless,  veined  with  aa  ide- 
alism possessing  qualities  of  snthiisitsss  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  is  the  union  of  these  practical 
and  ideal  elements  in  the  American  *a«— —t» 
which  has  made  the  history  of  transcendentalism 
unique  in  America.  It  is  the  practical  element 
which  has  inspired  enthusiasts  m  philosophy  to 
attempt  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  theo- 
ries deduced  from  the  baseless  fabric  of  •  phi- 
losopher's dream.  It  is  this  same  practical  force 
which  has  thus  far  kept  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind  free  from  the  Iconoclastic  spirit.  Wc 
do  not  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  the  Gstte  pas- 
sion for  destroying  first  and  building  afterward. 
To  reform  old  forms  and  habits  of  swing  and 
thinking  rather  than  to  create  new  ones ;  to  re- 
construct rather  than  to  destroy;  to  believe  hi 
something,  and  to  attempt  to  turn  this  beaef  let* 
a  practice,  rather  than  to  hate  something,  and  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  rid  of  the  horror 
— these  are  the  distinctive  features  which  have 
marked  the  development  of  the  more  ideal  phi- 
losophies on  this  side  of  the  water. 

In  the  transcendents)  ainvinint  of  forty 
years  ago  these  qualities  were  conspicuous.  The 
American  transcendentaatts  were  not  satisfied 
until  they  found  a  vent  in  some  form  of  practical 
energy  for  their  new-found  intellectual  sad  moral 
enthusiasms.  Brook  Farm  was  one  of  those 
vents.  Tbe  social,  political,  and  mtrnVctnal 
emancipation  of  women  was  another.  The  ani- 
mus whh  which  the  transceedentalists  took  op 
the  antislavery  cause  also  proved  how  deep- 
seated  was  the  need  for  actios  among  these  be- 
fevers  m  idealism. 

In  this  latest  phase  of  the  enthusiasm  bora  of 
philosophy ,  as  seen  at  Concord,  this  same  anion 
of  the  practical  and  the  ideal  impulse  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated.  The  Concord  pMoatphera 
are  ideahsu,  but  idealists  whose  highest  endeavor 
is  to  turn  their  idealism  into  a  practical  reality.  ' 
The  history  of  the  Concord  school  is  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  men  who  have  founded  the  school 
Foremost  among  them  stands  the  name  of  A. 
Branson  Alcoa.  He  atone,  of  aB  the  now  famous 
leaders  in  the  great  intellectual  revival  of  forty 
years  ago,  is  here  to  head  this  newest  outgrowth 
of  transcendentalism.  Theodore  Parker  and 
Margaret  Fuller  have  long  ago  passed  beyond 
the  bourn.  Since  yesterday  George  Ripley  is  to 
be  numbered  among  the  shades  of  the  Jeamor- 
tals  who  people  the  undiscovered  country.  Mr. 
Emerson,  though  four  yean  suaugai  that  Mr. 
Alcott,  has  passed  the  age  of  active  uillmslasmi 
Dunne:  these  forty  rears  the  verr  word  traascca- 
denuRsm  has  tost  the  significance  of  its  original 
meaning,  lis  history  has  become  obsolete.  In 
the  fascinations  of  modern  realism  and  the  de- 
velopments of  modern  science  that  phase  of  ide- 
fcSsm  has  almost  passed  into  a  tradition.  The 
pretty  tale  of  the  charming  community  at  Brook 
Farm— that  idyllic  episode  of  philosophers  play- 
ing st  fanning  comes  to  us  wearing  s  certain 
air  of  unreality.  We  arc  too  far  removed  from 
the  heat,  the  bitterness,  the  Ares  of  opposition 
which  the  new  ideas  evoked,  to  be  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  excitement  produced  by  them. 

But  Mr.  Alcott  comet  to  revive  that  which 
was  passing  into  tradition.  In  him,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  this  school  of  philosophy,  ideal- 
ism is  to  live  once  more. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  remained  true  to  his  earliest 
beliefs.  His  life  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
working  out  of  the  spiritual  aims  which  colored 
the  vision  of  his  dawning  manhood.  The  great 
desire  of  his  life  has  been  to  spiritualize  educa- 
tion. To  further  this  end  he  has  consecrated 
his  talents  and  his  energies.  He  has  conformed 
his  habits  of  living  to  the  standards  of  abstemi- 
ousness practiced  by  the  Greek  philosophers, 
Pythagoras,  indeed,  being  his  model.  To  the 
alluring  voice  of  modern  scientific  discoveries, 
and  of  modern  materialistic  philosophies,  Mr.  Al- 
cott has  lent  a  deaf  ear.  He  early  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  philosophic  sect  known  as  the 
Mystics,  and  hss  remained  unswervingly  faithful 


to  its  doctrines.  To-day.  in  his  eightieth  year, 
he  has  retained,  not  only  the  vigor  of  his  early 
enthusiasms,  but  the  soaring  confidence  of  his 
youthful  ideals.  He  exhibits,  also,  the  freshness 
of  energy  and  the  ardor  of  enterprise  which  char- 
acterized his  earliest  manhood. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Alcott  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  now,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circum- 
stances, in  his  old  age  the  vision  has  come  true. 
That  most  deeply  cherished  plan  was  to  found  a 
school  for  philosophic  instruction.  But  all  hope 
of  establishing  such  a  school  had  long  ago  died 
out,  even  in  Mr.  Alcott's  sanguine  mind.  His 
experiences  m  the  West,  however,  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  caused  a  lively  revival 
of  his  former  ambitious  desires.  It  has  been 
Mr.  Alcott's  habit  for  many  years  to  take  the 
field,  traveling  through  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Northern  States,  giving  his  so-called  Con- 
versations, a  plan  of  parlor-lecturing  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
deliver}-  of  his  original  scheme  of  topics.  Re- 
cently, in  the  course  of  a  Western  trip.  Mr.  Al- 
cott made  the  discovery  that  in  the  heart  of 
the  West  there  was  a  little  center  of  enthusi- 
astic study  of  philosophy.  In  Jacksonville.  Il- 
linois, he  found  Plato  clubs  composed  of  ear- 
nest students,  serious-minded  men  whose  intel- 
lectual pursuits  could  only  be  indulged  in  after 
the  business  life  of  the  day  was  over.  Much,  if 
not  all,  of  this  new-born  enthusiasm  was  due  to 
the  interest  taken  in  such  studies  by  Dr.  Jones,  a 
resident  physician  of  that  city.  For  over  twenty 
years  this  latter  gentleman  had  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  and  to  original  criticisms  of 
the  Platonic  theories.  His  ardor  had  kindled 
that  of  others.  Clubs  and :  small  circles  were 
formed,  where  Dr.  Jones  found  an  eager  audience 
to  listen  to  his  interpretation  of  the  great  mas- 
ter's doctrines. 

In  St.  Louis  Mr.  Alcott  found  another  little 
center  of  philosophic  study.  The  motor  in  this 
city,  of  this  revival  of  interest  in  such  pursuits, 
was  found  to  be  Professor  W.  T.  Harris.  This 
gentleman  was  then  known  in  practical  life  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  high  schools. 
To  the  literary  world  be  is  known  as  the  editor 
and  founder  of  the  "  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy." Hegel  is  his  master,  and  in  him  He- 
gelianism  has  found  a  new  and  original  expo- 
nent of  its  theories  and  practical  application.  In 
St.  Louis,  clubs,  both  of  ladies  and  of  gentlemen, 
were  numerous  among  a  certain  coterie,  formed 
for  the  study  of  Hegel  and  of  the  other  more 
ancient  philosophies. 

In  these  Western  students  and  philosophers 
Mr.  Alcott  found  the  men  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking.  Here  was  the-  right  intellectual  milieu 
lot  the  suggestion  of  his  enterprise.  Here,  scat- 
tered, it  is  true,  but  vitalized  with  a  common 
spirit,  was  already  existent  the  right  material  for 
the  building  up  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  In 
Professor  Harris  and  Dr.  Jones,  and  in  Mr.  Den- 
ton Snider,  and  some  other  Western  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Alcott  found  interested  and  zealous  coadju- 
tors. Differing  from  Mr.  Alcott  in  their  personal 
philosophic  creeds,  these  gentlemen  found  a  com- 
mon bond  with  him  in  their  desire  for  the  spread 
of  philosophic  knowledge.  There  was  between 
them  a  sympathetic  impulse  for  united  action. 
To  them  were- joined  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  Mr. 
Emory,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  who  com- 
posed in  due  time  the  faculty  of  the  new  school. 
Among  these  founders  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Alcott  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  avowedly  pro- 
claims himself  a  transcendentalism  The  other 
gentlemen  enroll  themselves  under  the  stsndards 
of  some  particular  philosopher  or  school  of  phi- 
losophy. But  all — notably  Professor  Harris,  who 
is  m  some  respects  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
original  intellectual  force  among  these  Concord 
philosophers — have  received  their  earlier  and 
strongest  impulses  from  transcendents)  sources. 
They  were  all  early  Emersonian  enthusiasts; 
Professor  Harris  read  Mr.  Alcott's  "Tablets," 
and  accepted  them,  years  ago.  as  the  revelations 
of  a  true  mystic     The  philosophies  that  Dr. 

Jones.  Professor  Harris.  Mr.  Snider.  Dr.  Kidney. 
have  most  studied  and  taught,  are  those  that  are 
classed  under  the  generic  name  of  "  speculative 
philosophies."  the  more  ideal,  spiritual,  imagina- 
tive philosophies,  as  wide  as  passible  from  the 
poskrvist  or  materialistic  school,  being  in  open 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Comic  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer. 

lo  treating  of  the  school,  this  fact  is  to  be 
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the  deck*.  The  doors  were  to  be  open.  The 
whole  world  might  enter.  No  restrictions  as  to 
age  or  sex  were  enjoined.  Women,  indeed,  were 
to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  men  hi 
this  Temple  of  Learning.  They  were  to  assist 
there  in  the  office  of  teacher.  That  sympathetic 
relations  might  exist  between)  student*  and  teach- 
ers, conversations  and  datcaatioa*  were  to  foOow 
the  lectures,  in  which  aD.  Bsteoers  and  students 
alike,  were  fanrited  to  Join.  These  conrersatfca>s 
were  designed  to  entice  thought,  the  aha  betag 
to  stimulate,  by  means  of  conversational  friction, 
intellectual  activity. 

In  July,  1*79,  the  Summer  School  of  Phflssi 
pby  was  opened.  Its  session  cujUhraad  for  fire 
weeks.  Its  corps  of  professors  included  Mr. 
Alcott.  Professor  Harris,  Dr.  Jems,  Mr.  T.  Weat- 
worth  Higginaon.  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Mr. 
F.  R  Sanborn,  and  Dr.  Kidney.  Students  were 
admitted  without  pieBrmnaiyea»«a»attosa  Moat 
of  the  sessions  were  held  fat  the  pariors  of  the 
Orchard  House,  tbs  number  of  visitors,  students, 
and  outsiders,  numbering  perhaps  an  average  of 
fifty.  Much  curiosity,  comment,  and  diversity  of 
opinion  and  criticism,  attended  the  opening  of  the 
meetings.  The  press  first  ridiculed,  then  carica- 
tured, and  finally  attempted  to  explain  its  peculiar 
proceedings ;  the  Utter  effort  not.  however,  be- 
ing attended  with  the  same  measure  of  success 
as  when  they  had  impaled  its  doings  on  the 
spear  of  ridicule.  In  spite  of  derision,  the  tit- 
tle school  prospered;  it  being,  perhaps,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  principle  of  philosophy 
that  it  should  thrive  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  audiences  assembled  daring  the  first 
season,  though  small,  were  iiituiated.  The  ex- 
periment of  enlisting  sympathy  in  the  new  enter- 
prise  was  deemed  a  sufficiently  successful  one  to 
warrant  its  continuance  during  a  second  season. 
By  the  generous  gift  of  a  lady  interested  at  the 
future  of  the  school,  a  small  hall  was  erected 
on  the  grounds  adjoining  Mr.  Alcoa's  house. 
Here,  in  this  Hillside  dispel,  as  Mr.  Alcott  hat 
named  the  somewhat  bare  and  unpretentious  lit- 
tle edifice,  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  were 
held  during  the  past  season  (1S80).  That  year 
was  marked  by  an  unexpected  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  school.  There  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  visitors.  The 
press  was  proline  in  reports,  reviews,  and  edito- 
rials, and  the  public  generally  have  evinced  an 
intelligent  curiosity  concerning  its  proceedings. 

The  list  of  subjects  treated  in  the  course  of 
lectures  announced  for  the  season  of  1880  will, 
perhaps,  to  such  readers  as  may  not  have  seen 
the  printed  circulars,  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
intellectual  aim  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  lironson  Al- 
cott was  announced  to  deliver  five  lectures  on 
mysticism,  the  subjects  being  "  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist." "  riotinui,"  "  Tauler."  "  Erckart,"  and 
"  Behmcn  and  Swedenborg."  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones's 
lectures  were  on  "  Plato."  and  an  application  of 
his  philosophy  to  modem  civilization.  Professor 
\Y.  T.  Harris  delivered  five  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  five  on  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Mr.  J.  Denton  Snider  gave  five  on  Shakespeare, 
embodying  his  original  theories  and  studies  on 
the  Shakespearean  dramas.  There  were  also 
three  discourses  by  Dr.  J.  1_  Kidney,  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful " ; 
four  by  the  Rev.  \V.  H.  Channing.  on  "  Oriental 
and  Mystical  Philosophy."  There  were  other 
special  lectures  upon  the  fine  arts  and  literature. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  gave  two  upon  "  Art." 
Mr.  John  Albce  read  two  essays  upon  the  "  Lit- 
erary Art."  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  paper  was 
upon  "  Modern  Society  " ;  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
discoursed  upon  the  "  Philosophy  of  Charily." 
Other  single  lectures  were  read  by  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Professor  Peirce,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boron.  Professor  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Dr.  Elisha  Mulford.  and  Professor  F.  H.  Hedge. 
The  last  evening  lecture  was  read  by  air.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  on  "  Aristocracy,"  that  being  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  this  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican philosophers  was  heard.  Two  lectures  were 
given  daily ;  one  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  an- 
other at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  Both 
lectures  were  followed  by  discussions  and  a  gen- 
eral conversation.  The  sessions  lasted,  as  In  the 
former  season,  for  the  space  of  five  weeks. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  preserve 
the  school  free  from  the  narrowness  of  either 
sectarian  or  ultra-radical  prejudices.  Proof  of 
this  endeavor  is  found  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
lecturers  are  numbered  Unitarian  and  Episcopal 
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ministers  of  the  gospel,  several  professors  of  con- 
fessed radical  opinions,  others  of  pronounced  or- 
thodox views,  while,  as  has  before  been  said,  the 
most  noted  among  the  leaders  of  thought  are 
transcendentalists  of  varying  shades  of  belief. 
The  attitude  of  the  school  is  a  strongly  theistic 
one.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  philosophic 
teachings  tending  to  prove  that  the  highest  phi- 
losophy is  in  union  with  the  highest  forms  of  re- 
ligious faith. 

The  picture  that  the  school  presented,  on  any 
one  of  the  summer  mornings  when  its  sessions 
were  being  held,  can  be  produced  in  a  few  words. 
One  entered  the  little  unpainlcd  chapel  through 
winding  paths,  paths  leading  one  beneath  the 
apple-boughs  and  along  the  edges  of  the  Orchard- 
House  garden.  Against  the  greenery  of  the  hill- 
side stood  the  plain,  pointed  roof  of  the  unadorned 
Utile  cha|iel.  Inside,  the  space  of  the  chapel  was 
found  to  be  ample  (it  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty) ;  there  was  plenty  of  light, 
and  glimpses  could  be  caught,  through  any  one  of 
the  numerous  windows,  of  the  elms  and  the  pines 
waving  in  the  sunlight.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel  was  of  the  most  severely  simple  order. 
Busts  of  Plato.  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Voltaire,  and 
Pestalozzi  were  placed  about  the  room.  Behind 
the  little  raised  platform,  from  which  the  profes- 
sors delivered  their  lectures,  was  an  engraving  of 
"  The  School  of  Athens."  These,  together  with 
a  Webster's  Unabridged,  completed  the  adorn- 
ments and  equipment  of  the  hall.  The  audito- 
rium was  filled  with  wooden  chairs  and  settees 
ingeniously  uncomfortable.  About  the  platform 
were  ranged  larger,  upholstered  arm-chairs,  which 
were  occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
kindly,  ardent,  enthusiastic  face  of  Mr.  Alcott 
was  always  to  be  found  facing  the  audience  in 
one  of  them ;  so  also  was  the  pale,  intellectual 
face  of  Professor' Hams,  with  its  touch  of  ascetic 
seriousness ;  one  had  also  ample  opportunity  of 
looking  sometimes  upon  Emerson's  wonderful 
face,  with  its  saintly,  spiritual  calm,  its  intently 
eager  expression,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  still 
the  face  of  the  listener  and  the  learner,  and  of 
noting  his  beautifully  simple,  unobtrusive  man- 
ner, as  free  from  consciousness  as  if  he  were  the 
least  important  person  present,  as  indeed  it  was 
easy  to  see  he  felt  himself  to  be.  Some  striking 
physiognomical  contrasts  were  grouped  about 
the  little  platform  at  some  of  the  meetings ; 
notably  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  lecture  on  Modem  Society, 
when,  side  by  side  with  that  lady's  refined,  for- 
cible face,  appeared  the  Asiatic  features  of  a 
Chinese  professor,  whose  olive-tinted  face,  lit 
with  the  restless,  bird-like  brilliancy  of  the  keen 
eye,  rose  from  a  mass  of  radiant  Chinese  tripe 
draperies,  whose  color  alone  would  have  pro- 
claimed him  a  Celestial. 

The  audiences  gathered  to  listen  to  the  lec- 
tures were  mostly  composed  of  women.  Outside 
of  the  lecturers,  professors,  and  reporters,  the 
number  of  male  attendants  was  conspicuous  by 
the  smaflness  of  its  ratio.  Occasionally  the  fair, 
fresh  face  of  a  Harvard  student  would  be  seen 
listening  to  some  of  the  more  popular  lectures. 
But  even  the  two  or  three  sophomores  or  seniors 
who  came  to  Concord  ostensibly  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  school,  yielded  to  the  temptations 
which  beset  youth  in  summer,  preferring  to  ab- 
stract lectures  on  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
their  more  objective  forms,  and  picnics  to  phi- 
losophy— picnic*  where,  it  is  true,  views  on  im- 
mortality were  passed  round  with  the  sandwiches, 
and  the  correlation  of  the  forces  was  served  up 
with  the  tea.  For  the  Concord  maiden  a  deeply 
versed  in  the  sciences. 

Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  features  of  the 
morning  sessions  of  the  school  were  the  conver- 
sations and  discussions  following  the  lectures. 
The  informal  nature  of  these  conversations,  the 
opportunity  they  afforded  for  spontaneity  of 
thought,  the  scope  offered  for  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, and  the  wide  range  of  topic,  gave  them,  on 
certain  occasions,  a  brilliant  and  exciting  tone. 
The  conversational  hour  would,  perhaps,  for  sev- 
eral mornings,  be  devoted  to  a  severe  scholastic 
contest,  when  professors  would  be  pitted  against 
one  another  m  the  discussion  of  some  abstruse 
point  in  Aristotelian  dialectics,  or  in  a  heated 
search  for  some  obscure  Hegelian  term.  Later, 
some  chance  word  or  allusion  would  change  the 
whole  drift  and  current  of  the  talk.  Professors 
would  become  anecdotal,  or  the  school  would 
assist  at  an  unexpected  combat  of  badinage. 
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There  would  be  some  brilliant  coruscations  of  wit, 
and  the  audience  would  be  treated  to  some  very 
happily  turned  phrases.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
unusual  incident  for  many  of  the  conversations 
to  end  in  reminiscences.  The  little  chapel  was 
filled  with  men  and  women  who  had  known  and 
loved  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Ripley, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
What  more  natural  than  that  these  surviving 
friends  should  pause  to  turn  over  the  richly  illu- 
mined pages  of  their  memory  ?  No  doubt  Con- 
cord itself,  that  town  so  rich  in  historic  and 
memorable  reminders,  must  have  seemed  haunt- 
ed, to  many  there  reunited  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  with  a  saddening,  ghostly  throng  of  asso- 
ciations. Of  aD  American  towns  it  is  the  one 
most  deeply  impregnated  with  the  elusive  spirit 
of  the  past.  Its  rich  background  is  luminous 
with  the  crowded  figures  of  the  famous  great 
and  of  greater  deeds.  The  picture  it  presents, 
even  to  the  mere  lover  of  its  literary  and  historic 
surroundings,  is  one  brilliant  with  an  arabesque 
of  eloquent  memories.  What,  then,  must  it  not 
have  suggested  to  those  who  had  been  living 
actors  in  some  of  its  most  exciting  episodes? 
There  were  gray-haired  men  gathered  together 
in  that  little  chapel  in  the  sweet  summer  morn- 
ings, engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  listening 
to  Plato's  philosophy,  who  had  been  in  the  very 
heat  and  stress  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  events 
in  our  history ;  men  who  bad  suffered  a*  martyrs 
in  the  anlislavery  cause,  men  who  had  bone 
obloquy  and  the  scorn  of  their  fellows  because  of 
their  devotion  to  their  religious  or  polrtieal  con- 
victions. Almost  all  of  the  more  noted  men 
present  had  been  swept  and  carried  along  by  the 
wave  of  transcendentalism.  Among  the  gray 
heads  and  bent  forms  present  were  to  be  counted 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity. Something  of  the  glow  and  the  force  of 
these  fine  enthusiasms  was  still  to  be  felt.  The 
magnetism  of  ardent  beliefs  had  not  lost  all  its 
electrical  power.  The  air,  at  times,  was  charged 
with  a  current  of  idealism  whose  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
age  than  this. 

The  tributes  paid  to  the  departed  great  were 
in  many  instances  instinct  with  vivid  touches 
reproducing  their  lives  and  character.  Some- 
thing of  Margaret  Fuller's  matchless  eloquence 
and  noble  presence  seemed  to  live  again  in  the 
life-like  portrait  drawn  by  a  contemporary.  The 
mornings  devoted  to  Hawthorne  and  to  Thoreau 
were  especially  rich  in  this  word-painting.  Haw- 
thorne's true  inner  hfe  will,  perhaps,  for  ever 
evade  the  Investigating  eye  of  the  critic ;  but 
Hawthorne  himself,  from  the  period  of  his  her- 
mit-like youth  to  the  moment  of  hit  pathetic 
death,  stood  before  all  present  who  were  there  to 
hear  the  simple,  living  portraiture  of  hit  life  at 
sketched  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody. 

No  true  history  of  the  school  could  be  given 
which  did  not  include  some  mention  of  these 
memorable  conversations.  In  afl  of  them  there 
were  continual  allusion*  made  to  the  past  of 
Concord,  to  the  men  arid  women  who  have  made 
it  famous.  There  was  a  noble  and  generous 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  survivors  of  that 
distinguished  group,  to  render  up  their  tribute  for 
the  great  debt  owed  them  morally  a*  well  at 
mentally.  It  was  these  conversations,  also, 
which  gave  the  school  its  peculiarity  of  tone,  its 
atmosphere.  The  allowed  and  avowed  idealism 
of  view ;  the  heat  and  friction  which  come  with 
an  effort  to  establish  a  quickening  fat  mteOectuai 
life ;  the  play  they  offered  for  the  expression  of 
individual  eccentricities  of  opinion,  and  the  lib- 
eral use  made  of  this  latter  advantage,  made 
these  conversations  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
school's  doings.  It  it  to  be  regretted  that  the** 
discussions  and  conversations  were  not  always 
restricted  to  literary,  philosophic,  or  Intellectual 
themes.  It  would  certainly  have  been  fat  keep- 
ing with  the  standards  of  the  purest  taste  if  the 
quality  of  emotionalism  had  not  so  often  colored 
these  otherwise  charming  and  brilliant  discourses. 
There  was,  m  a  word,  too  taach  of  the  ■  over- 
soul  "  at  times,  and  the  gush  which  it  the  ata- 
guage  of  over-sou  lists— to  coin  a  word— seemed 
hardly  becoming  in  a  company  of  philosophers 
and  tages.. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  serious  aspect  of 
the  school,  to  the  record  of  the  work  it  has  done. 
The  sen  ol's  success  and  usefulness,  the  hold 
which  it  us  upon  the  future,  must  stand  or  taO 
according  to  the  answers  it  can  give  to  the  three 
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the  circumscribed  rule*  which  hedge  about  uni- 
versities ami  colleges.  In  opening  its  doors  to 
the  world,  it  invites  originality.  In  the  freedom 
it  allows  in  the  expression  of  individual  opinion, 
it  holds  the  first  position  among  all  schools  of 
philosophy  known  since  the  days  of  the  Creeks. 
Thus  far  the  school  has  not  been  the  medium 
for  any  new  or  surtlingly  original  theories.  The 
two  courses  of  lectures  which  have  attracted  the 
most  marked  attention  have  been  those  given  by 
Dr.  Jones  and  I*rofessor  Harris.  The  discourses 
delivered  by  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  llatonic 
and  speculative  philosophies  were  the  most  nota- 
ble contributions  rendered  by  the  school. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  they  are  both  from 
the  West.  Professor  Harris  is,  indeed,  an  East- 
em-bom  man.  But  twenty  years  ago  he  went 
West,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  quietly 
near  St.  Louis,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  philosophies.  Circum- 
stances drew  him  into  an  active  professional 
career.  But  the  passion  of  his  life  was  not  suf- 
fered to  waste  itself  in  disappointment.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  thirst  for  absolute  truth,  Professor 
Harris's  processes  of  intellectual  growth  have 
been  those  experienced  by  all  the  more  earnest 
seekers.  One  philosophy  after  another  was  ap- 
proached with  hope,  and  abandoned  in  despair. 
Mr.  Harris  has  finally  found  his  intellectual  haven 
in  Hegel.  In  Hegclianism  he  finds  the  union  of 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  external  phe- 
nomena, the  highest  metaphysical  revelation  of 
man's  relation  both  to  the  natural  and  the  un- 
seen universe,  and  the  loftiest  rationalist  belief  in 
Deity.  Professor  Harris's  lectures,  wherein  he 
unfolded  and  explained  his  researches  into  and 
original  theories  upon  the  Hegelian  principles, 
were  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributions 
among  the  lecturers  at  Concord.  As  a  speaker, 
he  is  forcible,  clear,  terse,  and  logical.  He  has 
an  unusual  power  for  expressing  abstract  thought 
and  subtile  philosophical  phrases  in  intelligible 
English.  And  he  is  not  lacking  in  that  warmth 
of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  his  subject 
which  proves  that  his  philosophic  beliefs  are  no 
cold  and  impersonal  mental  conceptions.  Cer- 
tainly Hegelianism  has  never  found  a  more  elo- 
quent nor  a  more  devoted  expounder. 

Dr.  Jones's  lectures  on  Plato  were  aJso  re- 
markable for  their  freshness  of  view.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  proving  the  application  of  the 
immutable  laws  found  in  Plato's  philosophy  to 
the  practical  side  of  modem  life.  One  salient 
feature  characterized  the  lectures  of  both  Dr. 
Jones  and  Pro/essor  Harris.  They  impressed 
upon  their  listeners  the  fact  of  their  persona)  be- 
lief in  their  expositions.  One  had  a  convincing 
sense  of  the  man  behind  the  idea.  Also  that 
their  conclusions  had  been  reached  by  the  by- 
paths of  long,  patient,  solitary  study,  rather  than 
of  having  followed  the  more  common  thorough- 
fares of  merely  scholarly  attainments.  It  was 
this  reflection  of  a  personal,  individual  identifi- 
cation with  their  subject,  which  imparted  to  the 
discourses  of  these  gentlemen  the  earnestness  of 
tone  which  made  them  unique. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  can  be  proved  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  point  of  antagonism  it  presents  is 
against  the  present  materialistic  tendencies.  If 
the  utterances  of  its  teachers  have  been  directed 
toward  any  one  point,  that  point  has  been  the 
realism  of  recent  art  and  literature,  and  the 
materialism  .which  colors  the  more  modem 
philosophies.  The  attitude  of  the  school  has 
been  directly  opposed  to  any  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, according  to  the  Darwinian  or  Herbert 
Spencer  theories.  And,  to  the  pessimistic  ten- 
dencies current  among  recent  German  thinkers, 
it  presents  a  like  opposing,  resisting  front.  The 
basis  of  the  Concord  school  rests  upon  the  ideal, 
the  spiritual.  In  all  the  teachings  of  the  school, 
in  Mr.  Alcott's  so-called  "intuitional  "  processes 
of  induction  ;  in  Mr.  Channing's  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  consciousness  as  proved  in  the  record 
ol  religious  history  ;  in  Dr.  Mulford's  lectures  on 
the  personality  of  Cod  ;  in  Dr.  Kidney's  exposi- 
tion of  the  divine  as  revealed  in  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful ;  as  well  as  the  triumphant  proofs 
deduced  from  the  Platonic  and  Hegelian  doc- 
trines— in  all  these  discourses,  the  great  fact  was 
enforced  again  and  again,  that  the  spiritual,  the 
ideal,  is  the  higher  law,  the  medium  of  the  deeper 
revelation.  And  the  most  strenuous  effort  of 
these  philosophers  was  to  impress  their  hearers 
with  the  fact  that    philosophy  was  only  truly. 
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rightly  studied  when  sought  as  the  highest  In-  an  «.«e  sgo.  at  dead  and  laid  out  for  decent  the  my  for  what  we  used  to  call  ne.-cieliee  aud 
tellcctual  aid  to  practical  living.  Neither  was  burial.  Everybody  saw  or  was  beginning  to  nihilism,  but  which  It  now  designated  Atinos- 
the  undermining  principle  allowed  that  philoso-    «*  lljat  the  system  defended  by  Changing,  as  ti.-lsm,    which    Insists    that   nothing    can     be 


phy  was  to  take  the  place  of  religion.  Rather 
was  it  to  fix  and  to  strengthen  religious  belief— 
Hegelianism  being  especially  brought  forward  by 
its  brilliant  advocate  as,  of  all  the  philosophies, 

the  most  efficacious  in  hf  si  in  intrflss  pj  il 

prop  to  tottering  faith. 

The  future  of  the  school  is  oncertata.  Its 
immediate  stability,  however,  seems  to  be  as- 
sured It  is  already  announced  that  the  school 
will  hold  its  sessions  next  year.  Bat  even  its 
projectors  do  not  venture  much  into  future  plana. 
Without  adequate  means,  or  the  usual  supports 
which  society  and  sects  supply,  the  faculty  most 


founded  oo  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  known.  Dut  It  Is  proverbial  that  nalure  Is 
Testament*  could  not  stand  before  so  honest  stronger  tbaa  speculative  theories,  cud  "ill 
Ulerpretavtos  ctf  these  writings.  Left  without  return,  though  repelled  with  s  pitchfork,  in 
any  divine  suthorlry  to  uphold  It,  the  creed  very  advocates,  though  denying  that  there  Is 
was  Uke  the  Icicles  wa  see  on  the  roofs  of  our  ouch  a  thlug  as  mind  or  matter,  practically 
houses  tt  this  season— clear  but  cold,  and  not  b.llcve  Id  such  thln.'s  as  pleasures  aud  pains, 
drawing  our  hearts  toward  It,  sod  certain  to  u  money  and  position  in  society.  H  hut  they 
melt  away  In  Lbs  beat  of  a  mora  fervent  regard  as  unknowsble  sre  simply  God  aud 
period;  but  I  Intimated  my  fear  that  those  good,  Immortality  sud  s  Judgment  day.  As 
left  without  ony  revelation  fiom  Heaven  to  the  Issue  of  tbls  dl-eusslcu,  there  sro  numbers 
Hay  them  might  go  down  the  sliding  scale  0f  our  young  men  who  sie  unable,  or.  at  least, 
toI*  *  k)wer  a«P'h.  .fleet   to  be  unable,    to   determine  anything 

The  causes  operated  and  tha  sntlelpatloni  1   aUout  divine,  or  spiritual,  or  even  moral  truths, 
sketched  have  so  fsr  been  renlli-d.    Our  youth  ,nd  <*«  about  nothing  more  than  catching  the 


rather  wait  upon  events  than  confidently  direct  b"c  trieJ  t° l,vt  '"  »  certainly  wide  enough  eojoymcnte  of  the  boor ;  but,  meanwhile,  there 
them.  If  it  is  to  be  strictly  a  school  of  philoso-  reel0D  '"PP'led  them  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  j,  t  higher  nature  within— a  remnant  and 
phy.  then  it  will  have  lo  depend  upon  a  few  men  hli  accomplished  disciple  and  expounder  in  indication  of  their  divine  nature— wbieb  »U] 
interested  in  that  study,  and  competent  to  in-  tnl*  cnUDlrT,  Mr.  Flake— tha  region  of  the  not  ailffw  them  to  rest  satisfied  In  their  present 
struct  Its  career  may,  perhaps,  equal  the  space  "n''nnw»b'«  to  which  they  probably  consign  g^^  jj^  ^nrade  to  reel  tb«*  Hrv  have 
of  their  lives.  More  than  science  or  literature,  t,nd  *nd  "'Won,  where  no  oue  can  tea  them 
philosophy  has  been  limited  by  the  personal  in-  ,Dd  *here  Prof-  flultl«»  °m  convenleutly  set 
terest  of  some  philosopher;  schools  have  d»     up  ,ur  thm  "wor»n|P  chiefly  of  the  silent 

soil, "with  noone  to  speak  and  no  one  to  hear. 

But  our  active  young  men  have  lell  s  difficulty 

In  living  ins  vacuum,  and,  seeking  for  sonie- 

thlng  more  substantial,  they  fondly  expect  to 

flu  J  air  end  food  In   materialism,  which   Prof. 


pended  upon  systems,  and  in  ancient  a*  well  as 
in  modem  times  have  succeeded  one  saothtr 
with  great  rapidity. 

For  that  which  the  school  at  Concord  has 
attempted  to  do,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  There 
is  something  fine  and  noble  in  this  high  strain 
of  philosophy,  heard  above  the  sordid,  practical 
din  of  the  material  absorption  in  purely  practi- 
cal matters.  The  disinterested  unworldliness  and 
self-consecration  of  Hs  leaders  is  an  example  of 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  itself  nitty 
paralleled.  The  immediate  failure  or  future  suc- 
cess of  the  school  can  not  now  dim  the  luster 
of  that  example.  It  may  be  that  the  most  per- 
manent results  of  the  school  will  be  its  mdirect 
influences — the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  more  ideal  philosophies,  the  intel- 
lectual curiosity  hs  proceedings  have  aroused, 
and  the  weight  of  influence  it  has  contributed  to 


alks  from  which  the  fruit  bss  been  pulled, 
raving  for  substantial  food,  tbey  would  find 
In  materialism,  and  would  fain  fill  their  belly 
Ith  the  busks  which  tha  swine  do  est,  only  to 
nd  thot  they  aie  "  In  want  "  with  tholr  hearts 
amlug  away  from  the  repast  with  nausea  and 
Usgii- 1.    It  Is  In  thla  state  of  things  thst  w* 


TvnJall  sssnrea  them  has  every  sort  of  promise    fl"d  Pcs5lmlsm  propagated  and  accepted  by 
aud  potency. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  proteats  against 
thla  tendency,  and  persona  have  i.een  eagerly 
clutching  certain  weak  branches  to  stay  their 
descent ;  but  which,  ss  they  give  war,  w  II  only, 
I  fesr,  precipitate  them  the  faster.  Mankind 
have,  after  all,  a  deep,  underlj  ing  belief  In 
something  supernatural,  which  seems   to  be    the  darkest  hour.    I  am  looking  for  the  surr  to 


some  aa  their  only  refuge, 
i  am  more  hopeful  of  tbls  hopeless  state  of 
Jiugs  than  of  that  self-satisfied,  self-righteoua 
■re  that  went  before.  The  ball  has  reached 
.ts  lowest  point  aud  struck  against  Impenetra- 
ble odamaut :  and  It  Is  ready  for  a  rebound. 
The  time  for   reaction  has   come.     Ws  are  at 


pervading   and    surrounding    the    whole    of 

natural  operstlon.    Some  one  said  that  when 

men  cease  to  believe  In  God  they  begin  lo  be- 
lieve In  ghosts;  sud  there  sre  numbers  who, 

in  the  felt  want  of  anything  better,  have  lent  a 

favorable   ear  to   Spiritualists.    "Those    who 
the  support  of  spiritual  things.    Even  the  ideal-     could  Dot  believe  In  Moses  and  the  propbeta,    I" hch  '•  cu"lslied  by  some  and  repelled  by 
ism  which  has,  perhaps,  too  largely  inflated  the     in  Curl,t  and  his  spostles,  have  '.latened  eager'-         f .'"*•  ■■  apposed  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
balloon  of  thought  at  times,  may  not  be  found,     ly  t0  >ud|b)e  scribbling  on  concealed  alaiea, 
in  the  later  history  of  the  intellectual  growth  of     whlch    ,now'    °J   tnelr  Imbecility,  that   the 

splrite  wbleh  return  from  the  other  world  hive 


ri6e.  We  may  now  bow,  aa  they  did  fu  ancient 
Egypt,  for  the  waters  are  receding,  leaving  a 
soil  ready  to  no-ni  -h  what  Is  cast  into  It.  I  am 
this  day  to  endeavor  to  put  out  of  the  way  an 
{Obatiele  which  Is  hindering  many  from  accept- 
ing the  truth.    That  ob-lacle  Is  Development, 


on  Nature  without  the  need  of  God. 


America,  to  have  been  the  useless  rhapsodies  of 
mere  senthnentalism.  The  idealist,  in  the  end, 
wins  the  day.  It  is  he  who  proclaims  the  vis- 
ion; later,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  the  realist 
comes  who  interprets  the  dream,  and  tarns  its 
beauties  into  practical  use.  Plato's  "  Republic  " 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  books,  the  most  impracticable. 
Its  theories  are  subversive  of  the  substructure  of 
any  modem  permanent  government,  being  im- 
possible from  any  statesmanlike  point  of  view. 
Yet  how  many  statesmen  has  it  not  formed  I 
This  little  school  of  philosophy  may  hare  a  Eke 
noble  destiny.  While  its  fate  may  be  to  be  num- 
bered hereafter  among  the  noble  failures,  the 
fact  of  its  having  raised  an  altar  to  Idealism  would 
alone  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
fine  endeavors. 

'■ A.  Bowmam  Blake. 

TEE  BOSTON  MONDAY  LECriJBES. 
THE  NATUKE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  JAMES  MCCOSH,  D.  D.,  LU  D., 
rafgirvT  or  tax  Collxos  or  New  Jsaaxr. 
[DeUwrtd  Jan.  3d,  1681.] 
I'heixoe.—  Tns  Agnosticism  or  IBs  Day. 
When  I  was  asked  a  few  weeka  ago  to  lec- 
ture In  Boston,  the  question  Immediately 
stalled  up  In  my  mind:  What  can  have  Induced 
anybody  to  iuvile  me  lo  speak  In  a  city  where, 
j,-  I  look  upou  it,  every  man  is  tilted  by  l.ercd- 
jty,  by  b'rlll  and  education  toabe  s  lecturer? 
i\:tcr  puzzling  my  poor  brain  for  a  time,  I  gave 
lip,  the  mic-tl  ,U  us  unanswerable,  resolving, 
meanwhile,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
inccllng  SO  enlightened  a  eoiujiiuuity.  L'eing 
Vere,  1  feel  that  1  should  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  so  1  begin 
,u.tb  s  prelude.  There  are  few  people  here 
w\to  remember  or,  Indeed,  ever  heard  that 
some  years  ago  1  delivered  in  liostun  a  abort 
course  of  led  arcs  (afterward  publlehcdlou  the 
topics  which  lie  between  phlloaophy  aud  the- 
ology. Not  claiming  to  be  a  prophet,  I  looked 
at  the  causes  then  in  operatluo,  and  ventured 
to  draw  out  a  mop  of  the  road  which  a  certain 
close  of  our  young  men  were  taking.  I  da- 
acribed  Unltarianlsca,  so  full  of  life  and  hope 


lo6t  there  the  high  ability  which  aome  of  them 
posaessed  In  this  world.  Those  who  could  not 
believe  that  God  sent  bis  Sen  Into  the  world  to 
solve  the  enigma  of  the  universe,  and  to  show 
how  man  the  sinner  Is  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
the  Holy  Governor,  and  how  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bonds  of  Iniquity,  resolutely  maintain 
that  he  sends  spirits  to  untie  the  ropes  which 
weak  or  cunning  men  and  women  have  tied 
around  themselves. 

A  ranch  nobler  outlet  has  beensopened  for 
tuts  craving  after  the  divine  and  the  supei- 
natorsL  The  beautiful  dreams  of  Emerson 
bare  been  made  to  Irradiate  and  gild  a  mys- 
ticism which  has  been  brought  from  the  East 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Light  of  Asia,  and  an 
Ideal  philosophy  which  has  come  with  other 
emigrants  from  Germany,  where  I  know  It  Is 

In  danger  cf  being  starved,  aud  manv  hav* 
resorted  to  this  castle  In  the  air.  The  Coneotu 
School,  wblcb  la  an  annex  of  literary  Boston, 
has  Just  been  strengthened  by  the  resort 
thither  of  an  sble  ond  a  most,  estimable  man, 
who  haa  taken  up  Hegelianism  after  It  had 
run  and  ended  Its  course  lo  Germany.  These 
philosophers  open  lo  us  glorious  views  ;  If  not 
luto  Heaven,  at  least  Into  the  clouds,  gilded 
by  the  shining  sun.  I  do  rejoice  In  all  they 
ssy  so  eloquently  of  the  Inanities,  the  ctcrnl- 
lies,  the  moralities,  and  the  world  of  Idnas. 
There  are  notonly  beauty  snd  elevatloo  ;  there 
U  also  a  truth  In  all  tbeae  sentiment*.  Dut  my 
rational  nature  requires  me  to  know  oo  wiial  I 
am  lo  ground  my  belief  and  how  I  am  to  sep- 
arate between  the  sober  truih  and  the  a -so- 
elated  extravagances.  Tbls  I  can  do  only  by 
carefully  observing  the  lawa  of  the  mlud  after 
the  manner  of  the  true  Amerlcau  and  Seottlah 
philosophy  or  by  followlug  the  revelation  of 
God  In  his  Word. 

MesnwnThT,  notwithstanding  these  side 
eddies,  the  deeper  cunent  la  moving  oo.    First, 


${tttwms  gjnrroJ>_ 

S-as  jtnrr.  ajwotsab  mot." 
~~6»lkBSTaWB,  KAY  88,  JJS1. 


ih«  coacoss  FHXLotonrr  school 

Editor  F.  Journal :  Doubtless  some  account 
of  the  Concord  "Summer  School  of  Philoso- 
phy" will  be  of  interest  to  tboao  readers  of  the 
Journal  who  are  watching  the  progress  of  our 
American  literature  and  thought.  Having 
been  last  summer  an  interested  attendant  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  above  famous  and  unique 
School,  I  present  below  a  few  observations  ut> 
on  its  scope. 

The  beautiful  little  town  where  the  Philoso- 
phy School  waa  planned,  and  ia  now  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  is  the  very  btav  t'dsoV  of  a 
great  thought-center.  Concord '  Wiiat  emo- 
tionr  slir  all  who  have  visited  the  borne  of  the 
peerieas,  world-renowned  Emerson  and  tlie 
brilliant  Alcotta.  The  visitor,  upon  setting 
foot  upon  its  famous  soil,  realises  soon  that 
Concord  is  $uiytnfrin,  indeed.  The  grand  old 
town  is  Ihric*  famous,  namely  :  for  the  thought 
and  intellect  tlterefrooi  that  have  influenced 
the  world  ;  for  the  prestige  of  the  town  in  our 
Revolutionary  annals;  and  for  tlie  brant ie* 
wbieb  nature  has  so'  richly  bestowed  upon  the 
place.  One  seems  verily  to  inhale  in  tlie  very 
air  o(  Concord  the  prestige  of  uniqueuea*  of  its 
honor  sod  its  beauty 

Concord  has  now  about  2,600  inhabitanta. 
It  ie  aituated  twenty  mi  lea  by  rail  from  Bos- 
ton. In  addition  to  tlte  singular  calm  beauly 
and  pictureaqiieiiraa  of  its  natural  scenery,  the 
village  presents  sn  air  of  repose  and  culture, 
remarkably  becoming  to  its  position  aa  the  lit- 


there  waa  a  docirtne  of  relativity  with   which    ""7  <*nutr  sbat  It  ia.     Manyofthebou 


Mr.  Herbert  tipeucer  aud  Mr.  Fl,ke  start. 
Aero,  ding  to  the  philosophy,  we  know  oothiug 
of  tilings  which  may  or  m  ty  not  lure  a  reality. 
All  that  we  have  arc  simply  relations  connect- 
ing unknown  Ihiugs;  a  bridge,  with  i-otliing  to 


support  It  oo  either  aide.     I  his 


pre 


very  tasty,  some  are  handsome  and  about  all 
the  homes  there  are  neatness  and  attractive- 
ness. One  of  the  chief  architectural  features 
of  the  village  is  the  very  beautiful  Public  Li- 
brary, erected  by  the  liberality  of  a  former 


Jrvd   townaman.  now  deceased,  tlie  cut  of  the  build- 


TW  library  Us  1C-      ha*. 
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log  bring  about  *70,000. 
OOO  volatse*. 

The  Coward  Sunnier  School  of  Philosophy 
is the  aatgrowth  from  the  turn  -Conversa- 
tions" htU  at  the  "Orchard  Honse,"  Concord, 
the  borne  of  A.  Btonsoa  ADeott  and  kit  fa- 
moo*  daughter,  Looiae  Aloott.  Mr.  Aloott  for 
sons  years  kid  bis  Philosophy  "Conversa- 
tions'' in  hi*  own  doom.  Bat  ia  tin  Bonner 
of  187S  the  "Hammer  School  of  Paiknopby" 
™  organised  by  Mr.  Aloott,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  several  ether  thiakan  la  Philoso- 
phy, notably,  Prof.  Wm.T.  Bank,  lata  tnper- 
intendgbt  of  the  St.  Loei*  Public  School*,  aad 
Dr.  H.  K.  Jonas,  of  Jaosaotmue,  Illinois.  Mr. 
F.meraoD  hat  all  aloag  given  hie  aacoorage- 
ment  to  the  School,  attending  Ite  ssstiisii,  and 
dtliTertng  each  year  oaa  taaamra  ah)  increas- 
ing yean  not  aHowiag  him  to  be  mora  active. 
The  firat  term  of  tbe  Philosophy  School  wa> 
considered  to  promise  well  for  the  f  otare,  than 
being  an  average  attendance  of  40. 

The  eeeond  term  of  tbe  School  opened  July 
12,  I860,  and  waaerea  mnrainrwnaful  Often 
1 00  and  150  peraone  were  in  attendance,  and 
at  Mr.  Emenoo'e  lecture  the  Town  Hall  bad  to 
b»  secured.  Tbe  average  number  attending 
the  sessions  of  tbe  School  wm  70.  Whole 
number  in  attendance  600.  Last  Summer  the 
School  of  Philosophy  occupied  ha  nice  new 
"HiUaide  Chapel,"  built  through  the  geaeroai- 
ty  of  the  eminent  Mra.  Elisabeth  Thompson, 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  of  New  York 
city.  Mr*.  T.  presented  »1 ,060  to  the  School. 
The  "Hillside  Chapel"  adjoin*  the  famoa* 
-Orchard  Hooss,"  long  the  home  of  A.  Bran- 
son Aloott,  aad  when  Mhn  AleaU  wrote  her 
-Little  Women."  The  "Chanel"  ash  ■  called, 
is  severely  pl»io  in  ite  appointment*,  bat  Tary 
anitable  far  ite  purpose.  Butte  of  Plata,  Py- 
thagoras, Pettaloati,  Emeraon,  *e,  adorn  the 
interior. 

The  "Concord  Snsasser  School  of  Pbiloso- 
phy"  will  begin  it*  third  term  July  10, 1861, 
at  9  x.  a.,  and  will  continue  for  five  weeks.— 
The  aeasioo*  will  occupy  two  hour*  every  week- 
day morning,  and  tbe  same  time  every  week- 
day evening,  except  Saturday.  Tbe  term*  will 
be  $3  for  each  of  tbe  fire  weeks.  Single  tick- 
eta  GO  centa. 

The  eminent  lecturers  and  thinken  who  will 
he  among  the  Faculty  lor  (be  present  Summer 
are:  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  (tbe  Dean);  Prof 
Wm.  T.  Harris ;  Dr.  H.  K.  J  one* ;  President 
Porter,  of  Yale  College,-  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody 
late  of  Harvard ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedmsn ;  Rev.  J 
S.  Kidney,  D.  IX.  of  Minn.,  and  Rev.  E.  Mul 
ford,  IX.  LI  (tbe  two  Utter  eminent  Epiaco 
pal  divines) ;  Rev.  W.  H.  (.'banning,  (nephea 
of  tbe 'eminent  Unitarian,  Rev.  Wm.  KUery 
Cbanning) ;  Mn.  JnBa  Ward  Howe,,  and  oth- 
ers. This  ia  a  bright  galaxy,  not  to  mention 
other  thinkers  who  are  to  participate  ia  tbe 
teaching. 

In*ck»iog,  brief  mention  moat  be  aaada  of  a 
remarkable  thing  noticed  about  tbe  last  Snn>- 
nier  *  session  of  this  notable  School.  And  that 
ia,  tbe  considerable  rbmlwi  tone  largely  per- 
vading il  The  School  waa  begun  on  the  first 
day  with  prayer ;  and  among  the  aaost  promi- 
nent pronouncement*  beard  in  tbe  School,  from 
day  to  d.iy,  were  aa  strong  Christian  feeling 
and  faith  as  heard  from  many  an  orthodox 
IHilpit.  This  fact  wa*  to  many  a  surprise  and 
gratification.  Those  who  expected  Material- 
ism, Pantheism  and  Agnoaticiam  to  leaves  the 
influence  of  tbe  School  were  disappointed. 

Ureal  praise  is  due  tbe  venerable  (ihiloao- 
pher,  A.  Brouaou  Alcott,  tbe  inspiring  geniaa 
of  tbe  •School  of  Philosophy,"  for  conceiving 
and  bringing  *boat  (with  bit  eminent  co-hbor 
ert,)  thU  unique,  and  deeply  interesting  School. 
Now  80  yean  of  age,  Mr.  Aloott  still  has  the 
vigor  of  youth,  intellectually  and  physically  — 
Hi*  serene  and  beautiful  old  age  and  his  sweet 
Christian  character  are  a  benediction  in  them- 
selves. 

There  ia  a  great  deal  of  historic  and  ialeilact- 
aal  interest  about  the  grand  old  town  of  Con- 
cord, that  space  does  not  permit  a  mention. 

Emerson  a  home;,  the  "Old  Manse"  [  Haw- 
thorne's home  ;  the  borne  of  Thoreaa ;  the  fa- 
mous Revolutionary  battle-Held—  but  we  for- 


Taoaa  desiring  full  particular*  of  the  "Sum- 
mer School  of  PUIoaophy"  may  address  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  who  win  fan 
aisb  Circulars  of  the  School.  0. 

May  >•■  tML 

American  Weekly,  St. 
Louis,  May  28,  1881. 

Hat  sVdtael  *f  Pbiloeepby  at  0«n»»rs, 

Thl*  year  wm  be  ttM  third  ia  the 
history  of  the)  Concord  Sumurtr 
Bebool  of  Philosophy,  aad  the)  pros- 
pect i*  thai  it  will  be  *a  proaperoa* 
a*  the  two  preceding;  years.  Soma 
of  the  old  pupil*  will  not  attend, 
bnt  m*py  new  one*  have  made  ap- 
plication, and  the  proapeet  aew  at 
of  a  larger  attendance  than  ever. 
A  few  change*  will  be  nade  in  the 
accommodation*  for  audiences. 
More  comfortable  chair*  than  the 
plain,  unpaioted  onea  of  experi- 
mental day*  will  be  provided,  and 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  pa- 

811*  will  otherwise  be  consulted. 
•Id  and  posaible  new  pupils  wiH  be 
able  to  aee  in  a  few  day*  tbe  cfrcn- 
lar  giving  the  liat  of  apeakara  and 
their  subject*  aa  fixed  opoa  at  pre*' 
ent,  though  there  will  doubtless  be 
change*,  a*  there  were  last  year, 
after  the  issoe  of  the  Hay  circular. 
Tbe  term  will  be  five  week*  long, 
aa  in  1880,  beginning  with  tbe  sa- 
lutatory address  of  Mr.  A.  Broa- 
aon  Alcott,  tbe  dean,  at  9  o'clock 
in  tbe  morning  of  Monday.  July  11, 
and  closing  with  his  valedictory  at 
11  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Aa- 
gnst  IS. 

Profeaaor  William  T.  Hani*  re- 
mains, aa  heretofore,  the  principal 
lecturer,  and  none  of  hi*  previous 
lectures  will  be  repeated.  Two 
courses  will  be  delivered  by  him. 
One  la  upon  "  Philosophical  Dis- 
tinctions/* and  the  other  apon 
"Hegel'a  Philosophy." 

As  Profeasor  Harris  ia  aow  a 
resident  of  Concord,  and-  is  not 
obliged  to  hasten  away,  these  lec- 
tures will  be  interspersed  through- 
out the  term,  the  first  being  deliv- 
ered upon  the  first  evening  aad 
the  last  upon  the  last  evening. 
Dr.  B.  K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  who  haa  been  one  of  the  facul- 
ty each  of  the  two  previous  years, 
will  also  have  ten  lectures  this 
ear,  bnt  they  will  be,  in  part,  at 
leas,  like  those  of  lastfyear.  The 
first  five  will  be  upon  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, and  the  second  five  apon 
the  relation  of  Platonlsm  to  mod- 
ern civilisation 

Other  lecturers  and  lectures  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  Denton  3.  Snider, 
five  upon  Greek  life  and  literature; 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  upon  The 
BesulU  of  Kant"  and  "Fhfloeo- 

£hy  in  Europe  and  America;" 
lias  Elisabeth  P.  Peabody  upon 
"  Dr.  ChanningJ »  and  "  Margaret 
Fuller;"  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  one 
upon  the  relation  of  poetry  to 
science ;  tbe  Eev.  Dr.  J.  8.  Sid- 
ney, three  upon  the  philosophic 
ground- work  of  ethics:  Mr.  B.  H. 
Emery,  Jr.,  director*  of  tbe  enter- 
prise, two  upon  system  in  philoso- 
phy; President  Porter,  of  Tale 
College,  upon  Kant;  Mr.  P.  B. 
Sanborn,  the  secretary  of  the 
school,  on  "Roman  literature," 
"English  and  German  Literature" 
and  "American  Literature  aad 
Life;"  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  read- 
ings from  tbe  unpnbllahed  naou- 
scripu  of  Henry  D.  Thoreaa :  Mr. 
John  Albee,  two-lecture*  on  faded 
metaphors;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Barto), 
one  oa  the  traaatWadant  faculty 

in  nun  and   Dr.   Eliaha  Mulford. 
one    oa    the    philosophy    of  the 
State. 
A  few  blanks  still  remain  in  the 


£ 
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programme,  and  several  prominent 
educators  and  philosophers  sre  un- 
der consideration  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  vacancies  will  doubtless 
all  be  worthily  filled.  Beside* 
those  mentioned  above,  are  Mr.  A 
Br  on  son  Alcott,  who  will  give  five 
lecture*  upon  the  philosophy  of 
life,  beside*  salutatory  and  valedic- 
tory, and  Mr.  E.  8teamao,wbo  will 
read  a  poem  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
school,  July  11,  directly  after  tbe 
salutatory.  His  subject  has  not 
yet  been  pronounced. 

This  year  is  tha  centennial  of  the 
publication  of  Kant's  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Benson,"  issued  when  the 
author  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
So  bis  admirers  in  the  Concord 
circle  propose  to  celebrate  tbe  ev- 
ent, so  important  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  the  first  week  in 
August  will  be  the  "Kant  Centen- 
nial." Dr.  Meara,  of  Hamilton 
College,  suggested  tbe  idea,  and  it 
promises  to  be  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  term.  Prominent  philoso- 
phical writers  all  over  the  country 
will  be  invited  to  attend  or  re- 
spond by  letter,  and  several  of  the 
lectures  of  the  week  will  touch 
npon  the  life  and  works  of  the 
German  philosopher.  Dr.  Meara 
and  the  Bev.  F.  H.  Hedge  will 
speak  of  him,  and  he  will  be  the 
particular  subject  of  President 
Porter,  of  Yale,  whose  lecture  will 
come  Saturday  morning,  August  6. 
Letters  received,  will  be  read. 

Persons  from  out  of  the  country 
will  also  be  present  or  respond. 
Professor  John  Watson,  of  Toron- 
to, Canada,  who  has  just  published 
a  volume  npon  Kant,  has  been  in- 
vited and  ia  expected.  A  letter 
will  be  read  from  James  Hutchin- 
son Sterling,the  well-known  Scotch 
fibilosopber.  It  is  hoped  that  Pre*. 
dent  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hie- 
kok,  author  of  two  text-books  on 
philosophy,  which  are  uaed  in  the 
college,  and  well  known  for  his 
other  philosophical  writings,  will 
also  be  present.  President  Por- 
ter's lecture  will  probably  be  large- 
ly biographical.  Altogether,  the 
prospects  for  tbe  summer  are  good. 
Certainly  the  school  ha*  been  well 
advertised,  both  East  and  West, 
and  tbe  special  attractions  will  be 
likely  to  increase  its  numbers. 

Christian  Jourq  of 
Education.  June  *81 

THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL. 

THE  Concorclj  School  of  Fhllooo- 
phyfccjfTusAo  attract  Attention 
again  thus.,  earn-.  Tbe  Springfield 
licjHtlih'caii^ecmt  to  tpcak  by  tbe 
card  in  its  tcnii-ofllcinl  announce- 
ment of  a  pari,  at  least,  of  tbe  pro- 
grnimneVor  the  session  of  1881. 

The  Afli"'Wic<i",  after.,  stating  the 
«  hereaboels^f^tgjwrl  of  aic  promi- 
nent period*  who  werei^pdjasnf.  last 
ivcar,  closes  its  announcements  at 
I  follows: 

"The  regular  profcttors  of  tbe  Con- 
cord school,  without  whom  it  would 
scarcely  have  ousted, — Prof.  Harris 
ami  Dr.  .lone- — have  returned  from 
their  short  European  visits,  and  arc 
now  at  the  West,  where  alto  Mr.  Al- 
oott Is.  Prof.  Harris  has  been  lec- 
turing In  St  Louis  for  tome  weeks, 
and  Dr.  Jones  ia  at  bit  borne  in  Jack- 
sonville, III.  Mr.  Alcott,  after  trav- 
ersing New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  since  list  October,  la  now  in 
Iowa,  lecturing  and  conversing  on 
week  days  and  preaching  on  Sundays, 
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as  he  has  been  doing  for  the  past  five 
months.  'Having  now  reached  the 
Mississippi,'  be  writes,  'and  toon  to 
torn  my.  face  northward,  visiting  a 
few  placet  In  tbe  interior  of  Iowa,  I 
may  begin  to  entertain  tbe  thought  of 
returning  homeward.  I  shall  hope 
to  fulfill  tbe  promise  of  my  tour, 
though  it  extend  almost  into  tbe  sum- 
mer sunshine.  1  find  Sunday't  tasks 
very  interesting.  No  Sunday,  as  yet, 
since  I  left  New  England,  but  bat  of- 
fered its  pulpit.'" 

Mr.  Alcott  doet  not  yet  announce 
tbe  title  of  hit  ttibjectt  farther 
than  to  promise  ''Five  Conversation* 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Life ;"  and  Dr. 
Jones  hat  not  specified  bit  exact  top- 
ics, in  expounding  Platonism.  But 
Dr.  Han-it,  always  punctual  and  me- 
thodical, tends  word  that  hit  first 
course  of  five  lecture*  will  treat:— 

1.  Philosophy  Distinguished  from 
Opinion  or  Fragmentary  Observation 
— the  Miraculous  and  the  Mechanical 
Explanation  of  Things. 

2.  Nominalism  of  Locke  and 
Hume  ;  Pantheistic  Realism  of  H obo- 
es, Spinozt,  Comte  and  Spencer,  vs. 
the  Realism  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Nature  upen 
the  Human  Mind.  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Soul  from  the  Body. 

4.  Scnte-Imprcttioni  and  Recol- 
lection vt.  Memory  and  Reflection. 
Animal  Cries  and  Geaturct  vt.  Hu- 
man Language. 

6.  Tbe  Metaphysical  Cttegorie* 
Used  by  Natural  Science, —Thing, 
Fact,  Atom,  Force,  Law,  Final  Caute 
or  Detign,  Correlation,  Natural  Se- 
lection, Reality,  Potentiality  and  Ac- 
tuality. 

His  second  course  of  five  lectures 
will  relate  wholly  to  Hegel   and  hit 

philosophy,  arranged  under   the  fol- 
lowing beadt : 

1.  Hegel't  Doctrine  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Logic  ;  bis  Dialectic  Method 
and  System. 

2.  Hegel't  Doctrine  of  God  snd 
the  World, — Creator  and  Created. 

3.  Hegel's  Distinction  of  Man 
from  Nature.  Two  Kindt  of  Immor- 
tality, that  of  the  Speciea  and  that  of 
the  individual. 

4 .  Hegel't  Doctrine  of  Providence 
In  History.  Atia  vt.  Europe  as  fur- 
nishing tbe  contrast  of  Pantheism 
and  Christianity. 

5.  Hegel's  Theory  of  Fine  Art* 
and  Literature  at  reflecting  tbe  de- 
velopment of  man't  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. 

Mr.  Emery,  another  Hegelian,  will 
give  two  lecture*  on  "System  la  Phi- 
losophy," with  especial  reference  to 
the  ty  stem  of  Hegel ;  sad  Mrs.  Hew* 
will  perhaps  prewat  la  bar  two  lec- 
tures the  results  of  German  philoso- 
phy on  literature  aad  society  d arise, 
this  century.  In  plaoe  of  some  of 
the  omitted  lectures.  Dr.  G .  8.  Hall 
of  Boston,  a  aew  Harvard  lestarsr 
on  philosophy  aad  physiology,  may 
be  invited  to  represent  the  later  as- 
pects of  Germaa  scientific  thought, 
which  he  well  udarataada. 

Ia  literature,  Mr.  Snider  of  It. 
Louis  It  expected  to  discus*  Homer 
and  the  later  Greek  poets,  and  Mr. 
Albee  to  give  two  lectures  oa  aoaae 
general   topics.     Mr.    Sanborn  will 
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lecture  tares  tint  oa  "Literature 
and  National  Life,"  devoting  la*  trat 
boar  to  "Bomt  Lltentere,"  Um  sec- 
ond to  "Bogllik  aad  German  Litera- 
ture." aad  the  tblri  to  "Aaeflou 
Literature  aad  Li**." 

Ur*.  Cheney  wUl  laetora  aaj  "The 
Relation  between  Pastry  aad  Sci- 
ence" ;  Mr.  Blake  will  read  from  the 
unexhausted  uaaaseripta  of  Tborssa, 
aod  air.  Stedmaa  will  raad  a  aaw 
pom. 

Among  the  aew  leetarera  at  Con- 
cord this  year  will  be  Preeideot  Por- 
ter  of  Yale,  perhaps  Dr.  lleCoah  of 
Princeton,  aod  Dr.  Hopkins  of  WUl- 
iamitown,  If  he  will  consent  to  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Kadnay  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Mulford,  now  of  Cau- 
bridge,  Mr.  Wesson,  If  la*  Paabody, 
etc.,  will  lecture  upon  ■objects  to  be 
definitely  announced  later.  Toe  at- 
tendance of  Undent*  promise*  to  be 
larger  thaa  ever. 

Episcopal  Register. 
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THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY 
SCHOOL 

The  remarkable  8ohoo5  of  Philoso- 
phy  which  next  month  aasemblea 
again  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  baa 
bow  attained  a  position  commanding 
the  interest  and  attention  of  thought- 
ful circle*,  both  religious  and  literary. 
The  "Concord  gammer  School  of 
Philosophy,"  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, bat  an  aasared  met.  What  In- 
fluence la  it  to  exert  f  What  impress 
is  it  to  make  upon  American  literature 
and  thought,  and  bow  la  this  School' 
of  Philosophy  to  be  regarded  ?  What 
is  its  attitude  toward  Christianity  f 
and  bow  is  this  School  viewed  by 
leaders  in  religious  thought  * 

Already,  expressions  of  interest 
and  friendly  judgment  have  been  ut- 
tered in  orthodox  Christian  quarters, 
which  may  well  eauae  a  robbing  of 
eyea  and  astonishment,  In  view  of  some 
of  the  changes  time  has  wrought.  It 
is  a  fact  that  at  Concord,  a  great  seat 
of  Transcendentalism  and  Mysticism, 
and  some  Pantheism,  haa  sprung  up 
in  the  laat  two  years  a  Philoaophy 
School,  which  haa  among  its  Lecturers 
and  Faculty  not  a  few  pronounced 
Christian  believers,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  clergymen,  as  well.  Thia  at 
the  home  of  Emerson !  What  means 
ltf 

This  Philoaophy  School  has  en- 
gaged the  attention,  among  others,  of 
two  of  our  moat  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative Bishops,  whoa*  utterance* 
command  wide  attention  and  respect, 
not  only  among  Churchmen,  bat  gen- 
erally. Bishop  Huntington  (a  close 
student,  and  watchman  of  the  "  eigne 
of  the  times,")  came  out  laat  summer 
In  a  very  kind  and  prominent  pro- 
nouncement upon  the  Concord  .School. 


Hi*  long  article  of  several  column* 
in  the  Philadelphia  Su*dmy  Sckocl 
Timet,  famished  s  clear  aad  discrimi- 
nating view,  from  one  whose  former 
association*  made  him  daily  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  Tranaeeadea- 
taliam  and  Unitaxianism  In  New  Eng- 
land thought,  bishop  Hnntlngton 
■poke  emphatically  of  the  notable 
Theiatic  tendency  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  absence  of  Mate- 
rialism therein.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  Bishop  Littlejohn  make*  promi- 
nent reference  to  and  comment  upon 
the  Concord  Philoaophy  School,  in  a 
note  In  the  appendix  to  his  remark- 
able book,  "  Tndieidualitm."  Biahop 
Littlejohn  note*  the  tendency  of  the 
School  aa  anti-Materialistic  and  to- 
wards a  true  (Christian)  Philosophy. 
The  design  of  the  present  article, 
however,  ia  not  only  to  note  the  ten- 


dent  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  Bar.  J. 

Steiofort    Kidney,    D.D.,   and    Bar. 

Ellsfaa  Moltord.  LL.D.  (the  two  latter, 

prominent   Churchmen),   Rev.   P.  H. 

Hodge,    D.D.,   of   Harvard    Collage, 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  Mr.  K.  C. 

flttidmaa,  the  peat,  pf  New  York.  Mis. 
J  alia  Ward  Howe,  Prof.  John  Watson 
and  others.  This  la,  Indeed,  a  galaxy. 
Mr.  bmersoa,  while  giving  aneonr- 
agement  to  taa  School,  and  attend- 
ing its  sessions,  has,  by  reason  of 
advancing  years,  delivered  oaly  oae 
lecture  each  asaelaa. 
The  third  term  of  the  School  of  Phi- 


denciea  or  influence*  of  this  very  note- 
Ms  *  Concord  Summer  School  of  Phi- 
losophy," bat  to  give  some  seooaet  of 
ths  School  Itself,  aad  of  the  world- 
oimoos  plane  of  its  origin  aad  aaaeat- 
blbag. 

Ths  «  School  of  Philosophy"  is  ths 
outgrowth    of   ths    "Conversations" 
held  at  Concord  by  the  noted  philoso- 
pher and  educationalist,  A.  Bronaon 
A  lcott.     Prominent  himself  la  several 
sphere*,  Mr.  Aleott  haa  added  honor, 
in  being  the  lather  of  the  aow  mnaona 
and  widely-known  Miaa  Louise  Aleoet, 
the  writer  of  » Little    Women,"  etc. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Aloott  held  «  Con- 
versations" at  his  boms,  the  "  Orchard 
House,"  In  C  •noord,  aad  frequently, 
also,  throughout  the  country.    In  the 
summer  of  187*,  the  outcome  was  seen 
In  the  flrst  seeaios  of  ths  "Concord 
Summer  School  of  Philoaophy,"  held 
at  the  "  Orchard  House."    The  Irst 
session    was    considered    ausploioaa, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
40  persons.    Ths  second  session,  hold 
ia  the  summer  of  1880,  witnessed  the 
occupation  of  a  "Chapel,"  or   Hall, 
presented  to  the  School  by  the  noble 
philanthropist   of  New    York;    Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Thompson.    The  "  Chapel" 
adjoins  the  "Orchard   House."    The 
new  building  is  a  plain  structure,  seat- 
ing about   175  persona.    Around  taa 
wall    are  busts  of   Plata,  Aristotle, 
Pythagoras,  Pestaloaii,  Emerson,  4c 
Laat    summer's    session    was  sue- 
eeseful     (doubly     so)     beyond    that 
of    1870.      There    was    an    average 
attendance  of  70  persona,  aad  often  aa 
many  as   100  and    ISO   were  present. 
The  whole  number  attending  waa  «O0. 
The   Faculty  of  this   unique  and   re- 
markable school  oom  prises  each  names 
as  A.  Bronaon  Aloott  (Desn),  Prof. 
William  T.  Harris  LL.D.,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Jones,  of  Jaokeonvfl]*,  Illinois,  Prest- 


lowopy,  we  understand,  will  open  at 
a  A.  M-,  «.n  Monday,  July  II,  1881,  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  will  con- 
tinue live  weeks.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  every  week-day,  morni.ig  and 
evening,  except  Saturday  evenings. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the 
world-renowned  towii  where  the  School 
originated,  the  home  of  the  eminent 
thinker,  Kiner*on  —  Concord  !  The 
grand  old  town  is  thriit  famous, 
namely  :  for  the  thought  and  intellect 
therefrom  that  have  influenced  the 
world  ;  for  the  prestige  of  the  town  in 
our  Revolutionary  annuls;  and,  for 
the  lieu  u ties  which  nature  ha*  so  richly 
bestowed  upon  the  place.  One  seems 
verily  to  inhale  in  the  very  air  of  Con- 
cord, the  prestige  of  the  uniqueness 
of  its  honor  and  it*  beauty. 

Concord  is  some  twenty  milea  from 
Boston,  by  rail.  The  town  has,  now 
about  SHOO  inhabitant*.  In  addition 
to  the  singularly  calm  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  its  natural  scenery, 
Concord  presents  an  air  of  repose  and 
culture  remarkably  becoming  to  its 
no»iiion  as  the  great  literary  centre 
that  it  is.  There  is,  withal,  a  pleasing 
contrast  of  rusticity  Keen  also  in  the 
old  place.  The  village  has  several 
tine  streets,  with  superb  old  shade 
trees,  forming  lovely  and  picturesque 
vistas.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very 
tasty,  some  handsome,  with  pretty 
yards  and  lawns  about  them. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  Public 
Library  building,  erected  by  a  publio- 
spirited  townsman  a  few  years  ago, 
at  a  cost  of  870,000.  The  Library  has 
10,000  volumes. 

Concord  presents  rich  interest  to 
the  lover  of  literature,  and  to  every 
American  who  respecta  learning,  and 
is  proud  of  the  lustre  of  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  and  the  other  brilliant 
names  whose  influence  has  gone  forth 
from  Concord.  Space  prevents  men- 
tion of  Emerson's  home ;  of  the 
"Old  Manse;"  Hawthorn's  home; 
Thorean's  house  ;  the  famous  Revoln- 
tionary  battle-field,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  Bronaon  Aleott,  the  vener- 
slile  philosopher  end  writer,  the  msin 
originator  of  the  "  Concord  School  of 
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Philosophy,"  is  now  80  yesrs  old— bat 
is  as  active.  Intellectually  and  phyai- 
cnlly,  as  if  only  40.  Mr.  Aleott  calls 
himself  a  Churchman,  and  haa  fre- 
quently conducted  Church  services  as 
lay-render.  He  never  embraced  pure 
Pantheism,  aa  many  erroneously  sup- 
pose, but  he  has  always  accepted  taa 
belief  ia  the  Personality  of  Gad.  Ia 
Mr.  Aloott*  own  words,  as  claim* 
"  the  orthodox  world  has  cow**  to  dis- 
cover that  he  has  been  orthodox  all 
along." 

Mr.  Aleott 's  early  traiaing  was  part- 
ly st  th-  famous  old  Cheshire  (Conn.) 
Academy,  long  the  training  school  for 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  At  Che- 
shire his  ancle,  Rev.  Dr.  Bronson, 
was  long  ths  honored  bead  of  ths 
Academy.  Mr.  AleoU*  autobiographi- 
cal folio  volumes,  now  numbering 
fifty-six  books,  furnish  an  intensely 
Interesting  collection. 

The  three  leading  spirits  of  this 
notable  Philosophy  School  are  Mr.  A. 
Bronsou  Aloott,  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
and  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  men  of  remark- 
able gifts  and  fine  minds.  Prof.  Har- 
ris ia  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
denomination. 

The  School  is  new  an  American  in- 
stitution. It  is  the  hope  of  many  that 
it  will  come  to  sustain  the  highest, 
and  s  Christian  Philoaophy.  It  has 
thus  far  combated  Materialism  eou- 
ragcouely.  In  fact,  many  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  School  have 
seemed  like  the  utterance*  of  some 
Christian  orthodox  pulpit. 

The  opening  session  of  last  summer 
was  opened  with  prayer.  May  these 
"  seekers  sftcr  Truth"  be  led  to  Him 
Who  is  "ths  Wat,  the  Tsoth  snd  the 
Lrrx." 
^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

N.Y.    Times .    June   '81 

THE  PRESENT  LITERACY  DRIFT. 
The  publications  of  Inst  year  in  this  coun- 
try havs^  not  becnotrtable  in  any  department 
,The\lher».  authors  hfcvufjfor  the 
sileu.fyii^jg^r^rTfTtrs  have 
.„, —  jlour^Ti;  «nJ,  ei.ept  in  fiction 
and  uiotrraphj,  hardly  any  books  have  ap- 
peared which  (fie  cannot  do  without.  Emer- 
son is  resting  from  his  labors;  Ix>fcG  fellow 
aud  Holmes  \mrble  their  old  n/tes  in  mel- 
lower tones;  Bancroft  has  not  get  published 
the  final  instaJlujent  of  his  history;  T*ap.kmaK 
has  been  interrupted  in  finish  injjfcui  historical 
series ;  aud  the  men  from  Whom,  mrge  achiere- 
meut  Is  to  be  expected  have~£iih«f  been  idle  or 
have  not  yet  put  forth  theresnltjof  their  stud- 
ies. The  Uvea  of  three  American  divines, 
Charles  Hodge,  Horace  Blsjixell,  and 
Henry  Botxton  Smith,  have  made  known 
the  personality  of  the  men  who  have  chiefly 
shaped  positive  religious  thought  for  the  pre* 
cnt  feneration,  and  the  Chanuing  Centenary 
brought  out  In  full  vigor  the  liberal  thought 
which  gathers  stil!  at  the  call  of  the  great 
New-England  momlist  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher 
hasaddod  to  the  volumes  which  have  lifted 
him  Into  the  position  of  the  chief  Christian 
apologist  of  America;  Dr.  MfUOKD.  whose 
volume  entitled  "The  Nation"  gave  him,  ton 
years  ago,  the  position  of  a  leading  political 
thinker,  is  about  to  publiha  volume  which 
will  go  to  the  foundutiont  cf  religious  thinking 
for  the  century;  the  "  llemori&l  History  of 
Boston"  bas  be^un  the  co-operative  method 
of      wilting     history;      r.nJ     the     Concord 
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"  School  of  Philosophy"  has  brought  to  too 
front  a  rising  school  of  thinkers,  nota- 
bly Dr.  Wiluax  T.  Habbm,  who  will  bo  ftrt 
more  and  mors  alone  **>*  Mnee  of  direuttre 
thought.  In  the  Held  of  fiction,  Jndft  Torn- 
gkb  and  Geoaoz  W.  Cables  have  won  dn> 
tinction  even  beyond  too  political  or  pk-torlal 
opportunities  of  their  work.  The  poets,  — 1— 
we  eirept  Edwin  A  air  old,  hare  not  com* 
forth  with  Italics  on  their  wings,  and  the 
essay  literature  is  toe  vast  and  evanescent  for 
fi-e;!al  mention.  But,  not  withstanding  the 
general  level  of  Ancritu  literature,  there 
are  abundant  signs  of  vitality.  "We  seem 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  period  of  de- 
cadence into  new  vitality.  Tan)  old  snnresn- 
acy  of  the  men  wbo  now  look  down  se- 
renely from  their  sevenths  are  giving  way  to 
n?w  writers,  who  o.u  ju*t  beginning  to  distin- 
guish tnemselves  front  the  common  herd.  Air. 
Johx  FiftEX  k  to-day  our  foremost  historfcml 
writer  from  the  point  of  Tiew  taken  by  social 
Kcu-Di-e;  air.  Scudder  is  the  chief  sueretnor  to 
Hans  Axdebsfx  ;  iJr.  Waexek  brings  bock 
the  glory  of  Irving:  John  Burroughs  re- 
onlLTuoREAU:  Mr.  Howells  rivals  Augus- 
tus HopriN,  the  one  doing  with  the  pen  what 
the  other  does  with  the  pencil  in  sketching  the 
American  girl ;  Mr.  Dug  dale  has  come  to  the 
front  as  the  foremost  student  of  the  rela- 
tions of  society  to  crime;  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Harrison  has  begun  to  form  a  school  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  tendencies  of  Ameri- 
can life;  Dr.  Coax  in  o.ie  direction  and  Dr. 
Beard  in  another  have  imported  into  litera- 
ture profound  studies  of  the  questions  relating 
to  soul  an  J  body;  President  Pouter  keep?  a 
sharp  eye  upon  the  agnostic  tendencies  of  the 
6peneerian  philosophy;  Prof.  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson  U  continually  broadening  tho  basis 
of  social  science,  and  hundreds  of  rising  men, 
vrboM  nanus  ere  not  yet  prominent,  are  de- 
veloping power*;  of  original  thought  which 
will,  sooui-r  or  later,  brinjc  their  contributions 
into  the  realm  of  letters.  This  is  the  literary 
drift  as  it  may  bo  traced  in  the  production  of 
becks. 

Mux  o  and  more,  however,  for  reasons  which 
are  dbr.nging  the  direction  of  thought,  the 
chief  periodicals  are  becoming  the  channels 
through  which  the  best  writers  reach  the 
public.  This  is  a  time  when,  in  the  absence  of 
tntcrrationrtl  copyright,  only  rich  men  con 
afford  to  write  b-mks.  The  chinf  disturbing 
influence  among  authors  is  now  the  rage  for 
piracy  among  publishers,  the  reprisals  which 
they  make  on  one  another,  and  by  which  thoy 
not  only  lose  money  themselves,  but  rob  tho 
author  of  the  copyright  which  would  'make 
the  writing  of  books  a  profitable  occupation. 
Tne  public  obtftin  cheap  books,  often  villainously 
printed,  but  less  and  less  of  original  work  is 
produced  every  year,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of 
tho  Duke  of  Argyll's  papers  on  "  The  Unity  of 
Nature,"  the  writer  is  able  to  command  the 
public  through  one  of  tho  great  reviews. 
Until  we  bavo  an  international  cop-v  right, 
poor  men  with  ripe  powers  for  intellectual 
work  must  attach  themselves  to  some 
professional  department  of  literature  in  order 
to  purchase  the  privilege  of  doing  original 
work.  The  novelist,  as  things  go,  inn  hardly 
derive  money  enough  from  his  copyrights  to 
lay  for  the  nens  arid  paper  v.-uich  go  to  tho 
making  of  tho  inoncucript,  and  the  same  may 
be  said,  in  other  departments  of  literature,  of 
all  but  tbo  most  successful  books.  This  is  in 
part  the  cause  of  tho  seeming  l:terary  barren- 
ncE.4  of  last  year;  the  other  cnue-e  Is  the  fact 
that  the  best  M  inking  gees  into  the  monthly 
periodicals.  Thoie  magazines  not  only  bring 
forward  new  writers,  but  Indicate  more  clearly 
than  it  can  elsewhere  be  traced  tho  currents  of 
present  opinion.  Their  editors  aim  leas  to 
print  what  they  like,  and  more  to  catch  the  ad- 
vanced notes  of  thought,  and  guide  the  people 
of  a  capricious  age.  Tho  great  newspapers 
can  also  new  be  said  to  indicate,  as  never  be- 
fore, the  literary  drift  They  are  absorbed 
quite  as  much  as  the  great  reviews  with  the 
questions  which  lie  outside  of  politics  and 
finance. 

Much  more  than  a  year  ajo  Is  It  now  possible 
to  see  who  are  to  stand  In  the  shoes  of  Ban- 
croft and  Euersox  and  Longfellow  and 
Ip.vixo.  The  Concord  "School  of  Philosophy'* 
has  become  the  trysttng-place  of  the  foremost 
thinkers:  the  great  reviews  are  the  channels" 
tarough  which  our  strong  men  reach  the  )>rue- 
ent  v/crld  of  thought ;  pure  literature  finds  a 
free  outlet  through  the  four  or  five  megsudnes 
which  command  attention;  If  original  books 
are  few,  and  quite  tu>  often  lm;>orted  editions 
from  jbudaad  •»*  the  f 'nntlnant  the  snalarlal. 


pt  uuA  books  are  lying  loose  m  all  the  aaaaja- 

■toee,  end  wk«n  publishers  can  have  fair. play 
at  the  hands  of  one  another  ft  Is  not  ■nlaWry 
that  American  literature  will  take  oa  again 
tbo  bright  fanes  which  it  wore  when  Invriro 
and  Ememox  and  Bakcroft  wars  at  the  pe- 
riod of  middle  aim. 

St,    Loula   HTevld 
July.   1881. 

SEW  WKITBtM. 

We  copy  from  the  Sew  York  Timet 
an  article  on  the  literary 
onr  country,  chiefly 

it  briV^T*V'\ 
The  yrnjWwtm  1 
and  18*  aVe  qc 
fectly  tale  to 
message  to  America 
from  EmWsOii.JUV*11.  Whittier,  Wen- 
dell PhlllM.**  any  of  tlr*  fjisVt  poeU 
and  orator? who  have  belli  the  fax  of  the 
generation-pow  retiring.      C'    * 

There  ii-aYiew  claaa  of  readers,  with 
new  tastes,  Mesh  hopea  and  aspirations, 
and  with  a  spirit  and  purpose  not  yet 
revealed  to  us  or  to  themselves.  No 
doubt  they  will  occupy  advanced  ground ; 
what  we  had  to  fight  for  thev  securely 
and  pleasantly  occupy.  They  look  upon 
Emerson  as  a  serene  philosopher,  accept 
his  truth  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  do 
not  know  or  forget  that  he  had  to  fight 
for  it,  and  to  be  kicked  about  the  world 
like  a  dog  because  he  fearlessly  pro- 
claimed it  The  same  is  true  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  other  thought-loaders 
of  the  generation  fast  passing  away. 
The  young  men  hold  the  vantage  ground, 
and  how  proud  Parker  would  be  to  see 
them  there,  and  quietly,  firmly,  passing 
beyond  him  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
science,  reform.  The  broad  reformer 
does  not  want  to  see  his  truth  or  philos- 
ophy accepted  as  a  finality.  The  true 
successors  of  Emerson,  Parker  and 
Buckle  are  the  men  who  worship  their 
spirit  not  their  creed;  the  men  who 
launch  new  Mayflowers  and  discover 
new  worlds. 

In  glancing  over  the  new  names  we 
see  none  of  the  force  and  genius  of  those 
we  have  mentioned,  and  America  may 
have  to  wait  many  a  day  before  she  sees 
their  equals.  If  the  Concord  "School  of 
Philosophy"  brings  forward  bnt  on* 
man  or  woman  who  is  the  equal  of  the 
trinity  just  named  It  will  prove  that  it 
has  a  sufficient  reason  for  existing.  It  is 
avtime  just  now  when  a  great  many  men 
possess  the  troth  bnt  no  one  man  apnea™ 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  throng, 

The  kings— Cariyle,  Emerson,  Darwin 
snd  the  nineteenth  century  school— are 
dead  or  have  esased  to  speak;  silent  or 
repeating;  bnt  their  subjects  are  in  • 
kingly  mood  of  mind.  We  are  just  now 
in  an  ad-interim,  interregnum  period, 
the  democratic  phase  of  literature  and 
thought,  when  each  man  is  a  kingdom 
and  world  to  himself,  but'  with  no  man 
big  enough  to  attract  universal  attention. 
And  perhaps  this  is  the  happiest  and 
most  fortunate  of  all  literary  periods,  but 
it  makes  no  history  and  leaves  no  name. 
Its  annals  are  dull  and  commonplace.  It 
is  not  an  Angostan,  Elizabethan  or  Em- 
ersonian era. 

We  ought  to  be  surprised  but  are  not 
that  the  Times  omits  the  name  of  Robert 
G.  Iogersoll  in  xpeaklng  of  our  literary 
tendency.  Had  Ingersoll's  essays  and 
speeches  been  published  anonymously 
as  articles  in  the  A'ortA  American  Kent* 
Offering  the  last  ten  years,  the  Tiiiut 
would  have  spoken  of  the  new  light  as  s 
literary  phenomenon,  s  marvellous 
revelation.  But  they  are  only  stump 
speeches  and  Ingersoll  Is  a  familiar 
figure. 

But  he  is  a  greater,  brighter,  more  in- 


fluential power  than  any  of  the  new 
names  mentioned  by  the  laborious  hero- 
seeker  of  the  Timet.  The  people  know 
Ingersoll  and  they  bear  biro  gladly.  He 
can  lecture  every  night  to  a  thousand- 
dollar  house;  his  lectures  are  reported 
and  published  in  the  newspapers;  these 
shabby  reports  are  grabbed  np  by  piratic 
publishers.  Issued  in  five-cent  pamphlets 
and  sold  on  railroads  and  news 
stands  all  over  the  county.  No 
American  now  living  has  so  large 
an  audience  as  Col.  Ingersoll;  it  most 
ran  np  into  the  mil  lions.  A  literary  man 
mousing  around  for  new  names  did  not 
find  for  his  roll  of  fame  the  only  man 
now  living  and  working  who  has  gained 
the  ear  of  the  people  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  is  most  worthy  of  study.  Nobody 
called  John  Banyan  a  literary  man  while 
he  was  living— what  an  absurdity  to 
speak  of  a  tinker,  a  street  preacher,  a 
religious  fanatic,  as  a  literary  man? 
John  was  jailed  as  a  Tag.,  a 
meddlesome  tramp  whose  religion  must 
be  thin  since  he  was  lately  playing  ball 
and  swearing  on  Sunday*. 

C.  P.  Fan-ell,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  In- 
gersoll's publisher  snd  he  has  sent  us 
the  pamphlet:  ''What  Must  I  Do  to  be 
Saved?"  If  the  colporteurs  went  through 
all  the  railway  trains  and  distributed 
tracts  with  this  caption  and  the  imprint 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  not  one 
person  in  the  car  would  read  them.  The 
"ssved"  would  give  the  enterprise  a  re- 
spectful '  approval  and  leave  the 
paper  in  the  seat  in  the  hope 
that  some  sinner  might  be  caught  by  it. 
The  sinners  would  drop  them  with  hard- 
ly a  thought— for  the  American  people 
do  not  seriously  believe  that  they  have 
been  lost.  We  jndgi  from  having  ob- 
served them  a  good  many  years.  We 
shall  be  blamed  for  saying  so,  but  a  jol- 
ly, whistling,  dancing,  singing  race 
would  not  give  nine-tenths  of  its  waking 
hours  to  mere  money-making  if  it  thought 
that  its  soul  had  been  eternally  lost.  It 
would  stop  whistling  snd  attend  to  that 
very  business  of  saving  itself  said  others 
as  long  as  life  lasted. 

But  when  the  newsboy  comes  through 
the  ears  with  Ingersoll's  "What  Must  I 
Do  to  be  Saved?  '—a  pirated  edition 
published  in  Chicago— one  man  out  of 
five  buys  it,  and  halt  of  the  rest  raise  a 
about  of  laughter  and  say :  "I've  read  It ; 
the  best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

When  one  humble  American  do'- 
sen,  without  a  publishing  house 
and  without  a  line  paid  for 
advertising,  thus  surpasses  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies  whose 
accumulated  funds  amount  to  millions. 
It  ia  worth  while  to  inquire  who  he  is 
and  why  he  has  the  akr  of  the  people. 
*J  i  — ^— — 

?July,    1881. 

tbi  psaowirim  ir  co.iconn. 

Meantime  we  an  grataisl  to  tho  Trmtllrr  for 

Ha  promises  to  report  for  as  th*  mingled  wit  and 

wIhIotb  which  Is  going  out  fram  tbt  groves  of 
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talcs  soeoelhlng  spiritual  la  it,  aaaat  always  at- 
test noon  InMeltty." 

"Unrest  sad  despair,  the  cry  ef  thatdias- 
rooted  pain,"  all  these  texts  win  be  wisely 
preaefeed  usee,  as  done*.  Professor  Hsrrti 
terms  to  be  the  eesaiag  sssa,  sad  I  look  with 
eagerness  f«  Ike  report*  at  bis  lactam  open 
the  relation  of  philosophic  to  eeleetlnc  thoaght. 
The  Uomas  post  LneratUi  began  that  eonne  of 
lecture*!  His  flne  phrase  about  atoms,  "Strang 
in  their  solid  alaglMsaa,"  Haters  In  the  memory. 
I  trust  then  will  not  be  s  too  calm  or  too  conn- 
dent  dudaln  lor  the  weakness  of  feebler  souls, 
bnt  that  they  will  all  talk,  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  simple, 
for  scape,  id  ue. 


oosooan    raTTLOaorsTT. 


Bebel  then  mast  he  eatsehlsea  toalghtl 
Now,  gsotl*  goddess,  tsaeh  me  te  ladles     * 
Ths  answers  to  m  j  proffered  anssttoas  right. 
Ichs   Wrtss, 

Who  are  the  papas  et  Baits!  sag  Jeaes, 
And  ether  sears  whom  tssati  sense  disowns 
Sweat  achat  answer  aw  la  simple  testes. 


the  world  from  error  they  wsM  atesanUst 

What  is  the  dlalset  te  use  te  piaat 

la  ssaa  the  views  of  their  apostle,  Kasrt? 


Thosgh  with  much  learned  speech  sad  eloquence 
O'er  this  f  sir  load  their  dogmas  they  dispense. 
There  Is  la  all  their  myatlo  oegaosesnos, 
Echo-No  sense. 

Only  the  "higher  logic"  e'er  ess  please  one 
Of  these  philosophers  at  say  teases; 
By  common  logic  It  Is  had  as  trasses, 
Bche— T  rsassa, 

They  spread  out  at  their  meetings  grand  coUt- 

Hess 
01  mutual  praise,  and  In  thsintneartatloos 
They  grant  eaoh  other  with  B3^r  innovations. 
Echo  Orations. 

For  what  they  tsaeh  they  do  not  ears  a  nickel, 
While  thev  adroitly  with  collusive  prickle 
Bach  ethers'  elbows  tt  their  eonveattole, 
Echo— Tickle, 

a.  sapient  hearer  brought  ap  la  their  scheet, 
To  "Weber  logte"  by  old  Plato's  rale, 
Asks  if  their  deep  thought  at  set  wonderful. 
Echo- Wonder,  foot  I 

A  Ceneord  soaldea  asks  "If  the  proeedla. 
The  music  et  ths  spheres,  the  tree  male  ass, 
Would  not  la  Tennyson  Decerns  threaodia." 
Beho-Bo,  dear. 

"Would  not  ths  topes  by  eubjectiTS  process, 
Objectivieea  In  the  First  Book  of  Mesas, 
When  he  snd  Aaron  had  out  off  their  aeaas, 
Afford  a  grand  conception  of  the  sweets  P™ 
Bobs— Ke,  sis. 

Whom  shall  we  ash  a'bont  thash  things  primeval— 
These  logomaohle  theaaes  la  which  they  revel, 
Things  metaphysical  and  medieval T 

Echo-Meet  the  devil.' 

Hiding  their  blppogriOa,  they  mount,  they  ay, 
Courting  In  "circiea"t  all  aronad  the  shy; 
Both  tuns  sad  spaos  exslting  they  defy. 

Echo— Fie  I 
—  Wilms  Flaos. 

*  The  Sevll  proved  blmatu  a  reiy  ej*e4  mebashrat- 
clan  in  "Parasite  Laat." 

t  EoMrsoa't  "Gtrelea"  are  the  hlpaosiUT  rUara'  rasa- 
court  es. 


NfY.    Tribune 
?May  12,    1881. 
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To  reed  the  programme*  reminds  ni  of  that 
circle  which  Karl  AagOtt  ol  Saie-Welmar  col- 
lected anraEw.  blm— that  curious,  learMd, 
BMibsrtlcal  centra  at  Weimar;  that  metropolis  of 
wit  and  the  refuge  ol  ffeolos;  tott  life  simple 
ahcost  ta  roafhoees,  "wltb  the  odd  mixture  of 
die  floe  end  the  brutal."  There  will  be  no  retee, 
"odes,  masks,  11  ram  •nations  and  music/'  I  aap- 
peee,  as  at  Concord,  only  The  Illumination  of  the 
finest  thought.  Already  ail  Europe  and  all  the 
thinkers  la  Asaerlca  are  looking  at  this  little 
gioap;  like  the  nucleus  o*  the  comet,  It  Is  tu>s- 
terlous  and  lumlaoas.  It  would  seem  aoeaetiutes 
as  U  "scepticism  and  clean  negation  of  erery- 
tl.lnji  uaseea  and  Intangible  had  come  to  a  cit- 
tna  x  In  Ibis  vroik),  and  following  that  ollmax,or 
along  with  It,  bad  come  Its  unfailing  aeeetapeel- 
ment,  tbat  profound  spiritual  disgust,  weariness 
■ud   misery  which",  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
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leal  well-being  of  the  pupil*  will-  otherwln  be  t» 
raited.  OM  and  potato]*  »*w  pupils  will  b*  all*  to 
see  In  a  few  day*  tin  circular  giving  tha  list  of  *pea*> 
an  aad  their  *abjeeta  a*  bed  upon  at  preaeat,  ****** 

(here  Till  doubtless  be  change*,  a*  thar*  were  last 
Tear,  after  tha  baa*  of  the  May  circular.  Tha  tana 
will  be  Ave  weeka  long,  ai  to  1880,  beginning  with 
the  salutatory  addreta  of  Mr.  A.  Bronaom  Aleott,  tha 
dean,  at  9  o'clock  on  tbe  morning  of  Monday,  Jul/ 
11,  and  closing  with  hi*  valedictory  at  11  on  the 
rooming  of  Satarday,  Aagaat  13. 

Protestor  William  T.Harris  remains,  as  hereto- 
fore, (he  principal  lecturer,  and  son*  of  his  prerbms 
lectures  will  be  repeated.  Two  coarse*  will  bo  de- 
livered by  him.  One  is  anon  "Philosophical  Dis- 
tinctions," aad  tha  other  npoa  "Hegel'*  Philoso- 
phy." In  detail  the  first  course,  has  the  following 
titles:  1.  Philosophy  tlistiagnished  from  opinion 
or  fragmentary  obaerration ;  the  miraoolon*  vs.  the 
mechanical  explanation  of  thine*.  2.  Naminalism 
of.  Locke  and  Home ;  pentheiatio  realism  of  Bobboa, 
Spinoia,  Comte  and  Spencer  v*.  the  realism  of 
Christianity.  3.  The  infineaos  of  nator*  npoa  the 
hnman  mind ;  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  tha 
body.  4.  Sense-Impression*  and  recollection*  vs. 
memory  and  reflection* ;  animal  cries  and  gestures 
vs.  the  hnman  language.  B.  Tbe  metaphysical  cat- 
egories used  by  natural  science  i— thing,  fact,  atom, 
force,  law,  final  cause  or  design,  correlation,  natu- 
ral selection,  reality,  potentiality  and  actuality. 
Bis  second  course  will  be  npoa  the  following  sub- 
jects in  Hegel's  philosophy :  1.  Hegel's  doctrine  of 
psychology  and  logic ;  his  dialectic  method  and  sys- 
tem. 2.  Hegel's  doctrine  of  God  and  the  world- 
Creator  and  created.  3.  Hegel's  distinction  of  man 
from  nature;  two  kinds  of  immortality,  that  of  the 
Kperiee  and  that  of  the  individual.  4.  Hegcl'a  doc- 
trine of  providenoe  in  history :  Aeis  ts.  Europe  as 
furnishing  the  contrast  of  Pantheism  and  Chris- 
tianity, fi.  Hegel's  theory  of  nno  arts  snd  litera- 
ture as  reflecting  the  development  of  man's  spirit- 
ual consciousness.  As  Professor  Harris  is  now  a 
resident  of  Concord  and  is  not  obliged  to  hasten 
away,  these  lectures  will  be  Interspersed  throughout 
tbe  term,  the  first  being  delivered  npon  the  first 
evening  and  the  last  upon  the  last  evening.  Dr.  H. 
JC.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  I1L,  who  has  been  me  of 
tbe  faculty  each  of  the  two  previous  years,  will  also 
have  ten  lectures  this  year,  but  they  will  be,  in  part, 
at  least,  like  those  of  lust  year.  The  first  lire  will 
be  npnn  Platonic  philosophy,  and  tbe  second  five 
upon  the  relation  of  Platoniam  to  modern  civilisa- 
tion. 

Other  lecturers  aad  lecture*  are  a*  follow*  :  Mr. 
Denton  J.  Snider,  live  upon  Greek  life  and  litera- 
ture; Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  upon  "  The  Benin  of 
Ksnf  and  "  Philosophy  in  Europe  aad  America": 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Feauody  upon  "  Dr.  Charming  * 
and  "  Margaret  Fuller" ;  Mr*.  E.  D.  Cheney,  one 
upon  the  relation  of  poetry  to  science  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Kidney,  three  upon  the  philosophic  ground- 
work of  ethic*  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Eisery,  ir,  director  of  the 
in  philosophj 


enterprise,  two  upon  system 


wphy;  Prosi- 


deut  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  one  upon  Kent ;  Mr.  P. 
B.  Sanborn,  the  secretary  of  the  school,  on  ''Roman 
Literature,"  "English  and  German  Literature  "  aad 
"  American  Literature  and  Life"  j  Mr.  H.  G.  O. 
Blakejeading*  from  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Henry  D.  Tboresn  ;  Mr.  John  Albee,  two  lecture*  on 
I adm|  metaphors  ;  the  Kcv.  Dr.  BartoL  one  on  tha 
transcendent  faculty  in  man,  and  Dr.  Elisha  Mnl- 
ford,  one  on  tbe  philosophy  of  the  btate. 
Two  other*  were  engaged,  bat  no 
longer  appear  on  tbo  list.  A  few  blanks 
•till  remain  in  the  programme,  and  several  promi- 
nent educators  and  puilosophurs  are  under,  con- 
sideration by  the  laeulty,  and  the  vacancies  will 
doubtless  all  be  worthily  tilled.  Beside*  those  men- 
tioned above,  are  Mr.  A.  Bronaon  Aleott,  who  will 
give  live  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  life,  be- 
sides salutatory  and  valedictory,  and  Mr.  E.  C.Sted- 
mon,  who  will  read  a  poem  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  July  11,  directly  after  tbe  salutatory.  6*1 
subject  has  not  yet  been  sunounced. 

This  year  is  the  centennial  of  the  publication  of 
Kant's  ■'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  issued  when  the 
author  was  titty-seven  years  old.  So  hu  admirers  in 
the  Concord  circle  proi>ose  to  celebrate  this  event, 
*>  important  in  tho  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
tractions  will  be  liKttly  to  increase  its  number*,  '  "  " 
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tftT*  Villi*  WTOT  th*   *k«t*V»»t4l  th*    glllS— !■*  ft* 

rowiag  and  sailbsg are  to  be  had  tor,  tesaoa*a*> 

npUMA  BsaU*s  thrc>**rft  th*  toaat  I  cm  v*j*)tr* 
reuha    tad     mp     the    eflkwh**,    ««W     hull,., 

chasm*,  wall*  hmmOm  ■*-»  t  t-fcte*  •*-* 
*>  ft  u  titnotiam  ttmtt  tl  u§  rut 
hm  omAmC  tb*  «r*odc«  <rf  7*  m  f*m  9mm 

mw  clQb-bo«*  for  Kcw-Terk  foort  tmm.  Aa-t 
tbe  mtmbenef  tb^^'mskool*,  wttk  tlMr  gmmZ 
•mjoy  than  plMisna  to  tW  ML  AkitNt*#i 
1->t»  u«m  *r»«M  it,  tha  woeOauai  §kmm  At'ttv 
inrr  I»te-**U.  til  etwhki.  «r»  o««3»>l  *r **w+- 
mmx  fDMU.  wall*  tb«  n!Q*imA:VTmr7  fiiiTkfatfH' 
quota  of  tranileDt  Interests  v\t\ton.  Dr.  I^rm- 
Vafterday  anooonccd  that  bareaftartfcketa  woolti 
tta  aold  at  tb«  Brla  depot  for  (1.  rood  for  the 
t*asd  trip  and  admtssioft  to  tba'Jeoturr-s.  Tbo 
lotnrjMT  hotel,  esiabMsfaad  dbvctly  la  tbe  achool 
eamp,  U  under  tbe  saftaxsmont  of  It r.  L.  T.  Jeo- 
b«m,  and  1U  aerrle*  U  aqasU  to  tbe  bett.  At  11 
o'clock  ererr  morninf  tbe  fonn»l  lectoTee  bctiD  )n 
th«  larno  hau  erected  for  tb*  parpo**.  Tetter-:.'--. 
tbe  lectorar  wit  Prof.  B.  P.  Bowno.  of  t*e  Boftrn 
rjnlTeralqr,  His  theme  reaierdAy  was:  **TbeDiffl- 
raltiesof  Adraaeed  TboorbL" 
■  A  htlf  (Ton«ratloD  *jjo,  *atd  Prof.  Boania.  thf* 
leaden  of  advanced  tbocj^bi  api>e*xvK]  Id  iUw  ih^> 
loffleal  tnd  pbUosophtoal  wildcrneu.  anLWaBclr.^r 
that  the  kiofioom  of  soieno*  we*  at  band.  .For  r 
loDff  tide  tber  deroted  thetDteWei  to  attaokicc 
rarrent  beliefs ;  bat  at  inn  the  attraction  of  dot?  I 
tr  and  dental  baa  worn  off.  and  there  Is  a  djamaDc 
tbit  Uiese  advanced  tblnfcere  giwm  their  own  aolu- 
tlon  of  iomn  of  tb*  perennial  problem*  of  ■  thour Ij t. 
nod  lite.  There  t*  a  btowIos;  mitpioioQ  'that  tb» 
new  views  are  not  mnob  more  locioal  than  the  out 
It  Is,  then,  welt  to  consider  som*  of  tb*  difficult]*' 
of  the  new  philosophy,  especially  Id  It*  bearini: 
upon  lb*  problem  of  knowledge.  The  r nenn 
conviction  is  that  tbe  n*w  pbllosopby  is  ro?.- 
teriahatio;  but  this  Is  met  by  Tehemerj: 
denial  arrtona;  lu  disciple*.  This  Is  da*  to  Ine  &<. ; 
that  materialism  mar  nave  a  doable  mear)ii>jr.  J; 
may  meaa  a  system  which  holds  tbe  crude,  oom 
mon-sense  view  of  matter,  and  It  may  mean  sfroplv 
tbatmind  Is  tba  product  of  orraulzatlon.  It  Is  no 
clear  In  what  seas*  mental  phenomena  are  prid 
note  of  organization.  Tha  cruder  materialists  helc 
that  the  brain  aecratca  tbomrbt  aa  the  liver 
does  bile,  but  aa  tb*  secretory  onran' 
either  take  from  tbe  blood  what  was  b 
It  or  compound  their  products  from  th> 
blood.  It  followed  that  on  this  view  thoughts  wen 
either  contained.  In  the  blood  or  made  from  th> 
blood,  and  that  If  we  had  sharp  enough  vision  Wt 
ooaid  see  them.  This  view  wu  too  coarse  for  l  r. v 
Datienc*,  and  materialists  were  not  long  In  repodl- 
'stuig  It  and  in  insisting  on  the  Immateriality  of 
thought.  But  this  makes  It  more  difficult  to  tell 
In  what  sens*  thought  la  a  prodnet.  Tb*  prod- 
ucts of  physical  action  In  general  are  redls- 
trlbntloDS  of  matter,  and,  a*  thought  I*  .not  a 
realstrlbuttos  of  matter/  we  cannot  call  It 
a  product  of  physical  action,  but  an  attendant. 
Prof.  Hnxley  baa  told,  as  that  there  is  no  warrant 
for  thinking  that  any  mental  state  affects  any  phvs- 
loal  state,  and  that  our  volitions  are  not  the  cause: 
of  our  movement,  but  only  the  subjective  symbol* 
of  a  movement  which  goes  along  by  itself.  That' 
matter  should  think  does  not  imply  that  it  shouMi 
tbjnk  la  accordance  with  fact.  It  might  well,  as  In ' 
dreams,  produce  Idea*  which  oorrespond  to  noth- 
ing without.  If,  now.  we  ask  why  tbe  thought  serleV 
must  correspond  to  the  thine  aarlea,  tb«re  lsno| 
aaawerfor  tbe  materialist  but  to  say  that  matter: 
ft  such  that  when  it  take*  to  thiwlrfatg  It  1*  shut  up 
by  It*  nature  to  the  produotlom  of  right  thought. 
If  this  be  questioned  there  ts  no  security  for  knowl- 
edge whatever.  Aft  attempt  baa  beea  made  to 
etoape  this  admission  by  the  doctrln*  of  natural 
selMtioft.  We  maysuppoe*  that  organisms  ortc- 
lually  tboogbt  la  any  and  every  way;  butwronc 
thinking  brings  one  Into  collision  with  reality,  axci 
so  the  wrong  thinkers  perish.  Right  tbtnkloc.  or 
the  other  band,  tend*  to  survival,  and  by  b*r*dlt 
!U  transmitted.  Thos,  ba  the  coarse  of  tlmenaturs 
selection  would  bring  about  harmonr  of  tboucnt 
andthing  wtthoutassomiagacypre-establrsbed  bit- 
mony.  Tb*  reply  is  that  this  principle  Is  a  dencor- 
ous  ally  for  the  materialist*.  To  begin  with.  I: 
:forg«u  that  thought  ha*  no  algnlflcaoco  for  u  •-■ 
>  thing  serf**.  We  are  azpreealy  told  that  no  menu ! 
,  rat*  tffectn  anypbysloai  state,  flurrlral  is  not  i. 
matter  of  Trgbt  tblnktn*.  but  of  eoulllbrlam  w.rJi 
tba  environment;  and  as  tboogbt  oors  not  ait«  ;. 
this.  It*  adjustment  or  mlaadjunment  can  have  r.c 
rlgntficarioa.  Besides,  the  Drlneiple  ts  very  narrow, 
.  for  most  of  oor  Knowledge  baa  no  bearing  on  sur- 
.  viral;  and  here  natural  selection  oould  never  oon-o 
In  Play. 

•■  condoning,  the  speaker  eald :  ftTatorialtsm  In  all 
I  of  lu  form*  faHe  to  reach  aay  dlstlnctJon  between 
truth  and  error.  It  traata  ail  belief*  a*  effects,  and 
telii  how  they  cam*  about  Bat  ft  belief  as  an  ef - 
,  r*ct  ts  simply  a  fact  m  us.  and  ba*  no  claim  to  ao- 
ceptano*  aa  tTfte.  Considered  aa  effects,  belief!  sre 
oeltber  tru*  nor  false,  but  mental  facta.  Id  order 
to  distinguish  them  as  tras  or  false  th*r*  must  te 
grounds  of  belief  and  a  standard  of  dlstlncticn 
vVe  atk,  then,  which  beliefs  are  true,  for  It  eppeerr 
that  matter  has  produced  *  great  variety  of  beilef*. 
The  most  natural  thonc-at  would  be  that  those  re- 
liefs are  true  which  matter  prodace*  most  freely. 
Bat.  unfortunately,  matter  In  It*  thinking  has  aei  - 
erally  thought  away  from  maUrimllam.  eir»*:-.r 
Ac.,  and  In  tb*  direction  of  theism  and  rei'rlcr 
H  Is  *  grave  elrcumstanc*  that  matter  which,  by  It  >» 
nature.  Is  shut  up  to  right  thinking  should,  after  b  i: 
do  *o  much  wrong  thinking.  For  *r*n  th*  mate- 
rlaltat  admit*  that  In  the  ere*;,  bulk  of  it*  think  )nn 
matter  ba*  been  hori*r**aTy  aacrfty.  It  weald  seem 
s*  if  tb*  oftly  osjteom*  BSft  o*  th*  destruction  of 
,  rationality  ratnar  tftaft  strieeoe  of  aay  sort.  In 
:  saying  that  freedom  I*  »*o senary  to  rationality  tt  is 
:  ao*  meaftt  that  the  mind  can  eeeroe  the  oonclanon 
i  bat  only  that  without  freedom  the  aahad  cmnnoi 
>trust  tbe  conelneloa. 

i    Daring  th*  afternoon  appeared  tbe  Borel  f#* t or-. 
Of   lb*  ecbooj— the  poNlo  asaewri 
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.  CHBISnAK  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr.  Deems  sua  president  Porter  hiwe  eihrtedA  rftfl  to  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of  Philotophyj^hicK  attracted  so 
much  attention  last  year  an  d  year  before.  "  A  School  of  Chris- 
tina Philosophy  1"  What  a  misnomer.  'Why  not  talk  abont  a 
school  of  christian  materialism  or  positivism  or  atheism  T  Re- 
verse the  words  and  speak  of  philosophic  Christianity  to  see 
how  absurd  and  incongruous  the  ideas.  If  President  Porter 
and  the  other  D.  D.'s  would  announce  a  school  near' Green- 
wood lake,  or  the  lake  of  Hades,  as  more  fitting,  to  teachman 
kind  how  to  humbug  and  terrify  the  ignorant,  vicious  and  de- 
graded classes  into  the  idea  that  terrible  punishments  await 
them  in  an  endless  life  after  this,  with  a  view  to  restrain  and 
keep  in  subjection  those  classes,  we  could  have  some  respect 
for  their  "  school."  How  President  Porter  andbis  colleagues 
can  keep  straight  faces  while  they  pretend  to  try  to  reconcile 
Evolution  and  Christianity,  Science  and  Christianity,  or  Phil- 
osophy and  Christianity,  is  a  marvel;  it  is  enough  to  make 
real  devils  laugh  and  the  veriest  angels  weep. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL 

THE  THIRD  SEASON. 

Co*cobu>,  Mm.,  July  8,  1881.— The  re- 
ports! of  the  condition  of  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy  an  like  those  of  a  healthy 
young  baby, — "growing  rapidly."  Laat  year 
there  was  an  increase  in  membership  over 
1879,— the  first  year  of  the  enterprise, — and 
this  year  the  promise  is  still  better.  Last 
year,  six  hundred  individuals  were  present 
at  one  or  more  lectures.  This  year,  says  Mr. 
Aloott,  there  may  not  be  any  more,  and  it 
may  be  a  long  stretch  of  Imagination  to  say 
that  there  will  he  a  thousand.  But  hs 
would  not  be  surprised  to  so*  that  num- 
ber. Appearances  today  indicate  a 
large  school.  Many  applications  have  been 
received,  and  the  boarding-houses  are — some 
of  them — as  full  ae  they  can  accommodate. 
Like  the  school  of  Last  year,  the  com- 
ing  attendance  will  be  composed  in 
great  part  of  people  from  the  West.  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country,"  is  a  saying  which  seems  to 
apply  in  part  to  the  Concord  philosophers. 
For,  however  much  they  are  esteemed  at 
the  East,  their  most  numerous  support 
eomes  from  the  West.  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  of 
Jacksonville,  HI.,  the  Platonic  lecturer,  is 
expected  tomorrow,  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Stedman, 
who  will  read  the  poem  at  the  opening  3f 
the  session  on  Monday,  is  also  looked  for  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Harris  is  away  now,  but  will 
return  probably  tomorrow  also,  as  he  haa  a 
lecture  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Alcott  is  now 
on  the  ground  attending  to  the  preliminaries, 
but,  notwithstanding  his  flowing  white  hair, 
protesting  that  he  does  not  feel  ancient. 

'Hillside  chapel  looks  more  Inviting  than  a 
year  ago.  The  grapevines,  then  too  small  to 
ahow  mnch,  and  of  no  account  for  shade, 
have  grown  so  as  to  form  a  leafy  network 
over  the  south  windows  and  to  protect  that 
aide  of  the  building  from  the  sun.  On  the 
north  side  the  receas  has  beeu  more  than 
double  in  size,  so  that  it  will  not  only  admit 
the  sofa  of  the  lecturers  and  their  table, 
but  will  alao  give  room  for  settees  of  the 
audience  upon  each  side.  A  wooden  mantel 
has  been  put  in  which  adds  to  the  ornament 
oft  the  room,  and  other  woodenwork  about 
the  chimney  gives  the  whole  a  more  finished 
appearance.  The  decorations  of  the  room 
will  be  more  elaborate  than  before.  Mr. 
Alcott  has  been  sitting  several  times  to  Mr. 
French,  the  sculptor,  for  his  bust.  He  went 
Into  Boston  today  and  will  go  again.  Whan 
finished,  the  bust  will  be  placed  as  a  com- 
panion to  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  also  made 
by  Mr.  French,  which  is  familiar  to  the 
pupils  of  last  year.  Besides  these  two,  there 
will  be  a  bust  of  John  Brown,  placed  above 
the  new  woodwork  about  the  chimney.  The 
oth.ni  of  last  year, — the  Plato,  tne  Pcsta- 
lozzi  and  the  mask  of  Anaxogoraa, — will  be 
m  the  room  this  year.  Today  workmen 
have  been  busy  about  the  chapel,  putting 
on  the  finishing  touches  before  the  opening 
of  theaehooi. 

Mr.  Aloott  la  highly  pleaaed  with  the  re- 
salt  of  Lis  trip  West.  He  was  gone  seven 
months;  preached  every  Sunday  from  a  pul- 
pit and  sometimes  twice,  and  for  every  de- 
nomination except  the  Roman  Catholic.  He 
lectured  before  public  schools,  girls'  schools, 
hoys'  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  par- 
lor gatherings.  He  talked  of  Concord  and 
Us  authors,  and  of  Concord  philosophy,  and 
eomes  back  better  off  financially  than  when 
he  started  by  over  a  thousand  dollar*.  He 
was  in  every  northern  State  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Iowa,  and  never  had  even  a  cold  till 
be  thought  of  coming  home.  The  Orphio 
philosopher  is  now  engaged  upon  aa  auto- 
bfograpnic  poem,  entitled.  "Th©  Connecti- 
cut." which  will  be  printed  privately,  aad  la 
now  In  an  advanced  stats  of  preparation. 
He  wargrv*  the  salutatory  adore*  Monday ! 
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morning.  welcomine:  the  school'  to  the  town, 
the  river  and  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Stedman's  poem,  which  will  follow  the 
salutatory,  and  will  appear  In  the  next  At- 
lantic monthly,  will  also  ting  of  Concord 
themes.  The  subjects  and  the  lecturers,  as 
now  announced,  stand  aa  follows: — 

Mr.  A  Bronsou  Alcott,  dean  of  the  faculty,  five 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  life.  Mi.  Aloott 
will  iilio  deliver  the  salutatory  and  valedictory 
Mr.  K.  C  Stedman  win  read  a  poem  at  the  open- 
ing session  next  Monday.  Professor  W .  T.  Har- 
irfo,  five  lectures  en  philosophies!  distinctions, 
I  and  Ave  on  Hegel's  philosophy.  Professor  Har- 
ris's first  course,  entitled  ''Philosophical  fMstlno- 
ttons,"  is  as  follows:  1.  Philosophy  distinguished 
from  opinion  or  fragmentary  observation;  the 
mlraculousf,  •*■  the  mechanical  explanation  of 
things-  x.  Nominalists  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
pantheistic  realism  of  Hobbes,  ftplnuza,  Comte 
and  Spencer,  vs.  the  realism  of  Christianity.  3. 
The  Influence  of  nature  upon  the  human  mind; 
the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  4. 
Bene*  liupre*  sions  sad  recollections  vs.  memory 
and  reflection;  animal  cries  and  gestures  m. 
human  language.  5.  The  metaphysical  rntegorles 
used  by  natural  science—  thing,  t net,  atom,  force, 
law,  final  cause  or  dtwlgn,  correlation,  natutal 
selection,  reality,  potentiality  and  actuality.  His 
second  course,  "Hegel's  Philosophy,"  includes 
the  following  topics :  U  Hegel's  doctrine  of  psy- 
chology sad  logic;  his  dialectic  method  aad  sys- 
tem, i.  Hegel  s  doctrine  of  Ond  and  the  world- 
Creator  and  created.  3.  Hegel's  distinction  of 
man  from  nature;  two  kind*  01  Immortality,  that 
of  the  species  and  that  of  the  individual.  4. 
Herd's  doctrine  of  Providence  In  history;  Asia 
t*.  Europe  aa  furniAblng  the  contrasts  of  panthe- 
ism and  Christianity.  6.  Hegel's  theory  of  fine 
arte  and  litem  to  re  as  reflecting  the  development 
of  man's  spiritual  consciousness. 

Or.  H.  K.  Jones  will  give  Are  lectures  on  "The 
Platonic  Philosophy,"  and  five  an  "Platonlsu  la  Its 
Relation  to  Modern  Civilisation."  His  first  ooune 
jia  this:    1.    The  Platonic  osmolojr?,  cosmogony. 

r.b\ilcs  and  metaphysics,  x.  Myth;  tbegoasor 
he  Greek  mythology;  the  ideas  and  principles 
I  of  their  worship,  Divine  Providence,  free  will 
i  and  fata,  2.  Platonic  psychology;  the  Idea  of 
conscience:  the  Dssmon  uf  Socrates.  A  The 
eternity  of  the  soul,  and  its  prtdxisteaee.  L 
th,e  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  mortality 
of  the  seal;  personality  aud  individuality;  ms> 
tenipaychoab.  The  titles  of  the  second  course  are 
these:  1.  The  social  genesis;  the  church  and 
the  tats.  2.  The  education  snd  discipline  of 
man:  the  usee  of  the  world  we  live  In.  J.  Th* 
psychic  body  and  the  material  body  of  man;  the 
Christian  resurrection.  i>  The  philosophy  of 
law.  a,  The  philosophy  of  prayer,  and  the 
"prayer  gauge.*' 

Other  lectures  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Deatom  J. 
fieider,  Ave  lectures  on  "Greek  Life  snd  Utersr, 
sure."  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  two  lectures:  1, 
'■Philosophy  la  Europe  and  America":  x,  "The 
Besalts  of  Kaat."  Miss  SUsabeth  P.  Peabody, 
one  lecture.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  a  lecture  oa 
"The  Relation  of  Poetry  to  fteience."  The  Be*. 
J.  8.  Kidney,  D.D.,  three  lectures  oa  "The  Philo- 
sophic Groundwork  of  Ethics.'*  Mr.  P.  B.  Sea- 
born,  three  lectures  on  "Literature  aad  National 
life":  1,  Roman  literature;  x,  English  aad 
Oermah  literature;  l,  American  literature 
and  -life.  Mr.  John  Albee,  two  lectures  oa 
"Faded  Metaphors."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Transcendent  Faculty  in  Mam.**' 
Dr.  E.  Molford,  a  lecture  oa  "The  Philesopby  of 
th*  Bute."  Mr.  8.  H.  Emery,  ir.,  two  lectures 
on  "System  la  Philosophy.'1  The  Rev.  F.  H, 
Hedge,  D.D.,  a  lecture  00  "Kant."  Mr.  J.  Billot 
CaUH,  a  paper  on  "The  Baals  of  Kant's  Doctrine  of 


Cswooshn,  Miss.,  July  a,  lan.— The1**. 
aorta  ef  the  easadttlosi  of  the  Coacord  echo*! 
af  philosophy  are  Ilk*  those  of  a  haahhy 
rooag  baby,— "grorrtng  rapidly."  Last  year 
there  wn*  aa  Imrean  in  ■  sanlisfshlp  over 
MTV- ike  Orst  year  ef  the  saiiissUa,  sad 
this  yver  the  proaalee  Is  still  hotter.  Leas 
F*ar,  aU  sssadred  IndlvldnaU  were  ssssisl 
at  saw  sr  saere  lecanrwa.  Thss  year,  says  Mr. 
Alcott,  Uiere  saay  not  he  aa  y  mote .  soad  (a- 
aaay  he  a  Wag  stsweett  af  hsiraiaeaissi  as  My 
that  there    wlU   he 


her. 


Urgv  sehuidVjf  any  a; 


_  »pn«-erkjes>  have 
reerlved,  end  the  ' — rif-g  'innass  are  asajaa 
ef  thesn— as  full  as  thoy  can  sin  1— aiiiilsli 
like  the  school  ef  last  yeer,  the  cow- 
ing attendance  will  he  caea posed  in 
gress  pan  of  people  frunt  «^r  West.  HA 
a»uahn  ks  not  wfthevt  honor,  save  in  ha* 
aw  a  ssauitry,"  Is  a  ear  Ing  which  seems  to 
apply  in  part  to  the  Concord  aUleeupaere. 
For.  however  ' 


Myekte  body  ami  the  aakrtil  Iwdr  of  «e»;  the 
Chrsst  lea  rs^asvectket.  4.  The  pMleaovhy  ef 
law.  a.  The  ahllsisahy  ef  wrmyvr,  ansfthe 
■  atarsf  gsas?s. 

other  leeteffes  are  se  fellows:  Mr.  Denten  J. 
aalssv,  ■«  sssnaras  en  -Hw*  Llfsund  i.iwr*- 

•ai*-."  Mm.  Jslia  Wsrd  Hew*,  two  leetarw:  1, 
•n'hlWwonhy  hi  Kempe  stm!  America":  t,  "The 
Remits  of  Kant."    Mies   LUtalcih   P.  Pctibedy, 

eew    hntara.    Mr*.  K  D.  ih<*t,  a    h*emre    <m 

•■The  PMaitea  uf  JNwcrv  to  Wkw."    The   C#i. 

J.  S.  Kk4nr>,  1>.I»„  ihtW  lonnni  rm  -The    Phii* 

sepsae  6raia«|w«i1i  «4  Kibhs*."*    Mr.  V.  A  few- 

htew,  three  t^rtaiwj  o*  -literature  «ud  Vatksaal 

life":    U  t>enaii    WuneiiFe;     j.   Ka£ti>h    end 

bvraseat     shevateie.      X,    AsseHiea      hu rater* 

and    Mfa.      Mr.  ieka  Ai»w«*,  two   lenarv*    aa 

-Keessl  aVturAwTT-."    TW  Rev.  iw.  liertU.  a  hre- 

ta  aaa  that  anas-  *»*•  ***  "T»*  Trnwrn^ei   Tiu-art)   ht   M*a." 

■aw      fsaaawahsa  **■  ^  >>aMiird.  a  tevtetv  es>  -TW  phllewphy  ef 

S g  _  l>r''"1T      ■  taw  Msa»."    Mr.  *.   IL   k^M-rr.   Ir^  tw».  l«-i«res 

rr"K,w*  nave  seen  __   *^»— -_   ta    it.ii.-.-j«  rt     Vh*  sun-    r    h 


Ike 


•Kant."  President  Noah  Porter, 
a  lecture  on  "Kant."  ProfeMtor  J.  W.  Mearat  a 
isetnre  on  "Kant."  Professor  John  Waiaon,  a 
lecture  on  "The  Critical  Pbiloeophy  in  lu  Bela- 
tlon  to  Realism  and  Hensatlonsiiam.''  Mr.  HO. 
O.  Blake,  readings  from  Tboresu. 

The  prognunms  nf  lectures  is  as  follows,  the 
first  for  sack  day  being  at  nine  o'clock  and  the 
second  st  half-past  seven:  July  11,  Mr.  Aioott 
(address),  followed  by  Mr.  Bcedmaa  (ueeaa): 
PToiewor  HarrU;  it,  Dr.  Mulford,  Frofsasor 
Harris ;  u,  Dr.  Jones.  Frofsasor  Harris; 
M,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr.  Aloott:  la,  Dr.  Jones, 
rrefessor  Harris:  is,  Mrs.  Howe;  la.  Mr.  gv 
M.  Emery,  jr.,  Mr.  Alcott;  IS.  Dr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Blake:  20,  Dr.  Joue<s  Mr.  R  H.  Bauiy,  jr.:  n,  The  m* 
Dr.  Kidntv,  Mr.  AJbee;  a.  br  Jonn,  Mr.  xiU;  theeaMi 
S3,  Dr.  Bartol;  3d,  Mr.  Snider,  Profsaaor  Harris; 
■s,  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  Snider;  n,  Dr.  Jones,  Profes- 
sor Harris;  M,  Mr.  Aioott.  Mr.  holder;  at,  Dr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Snider;  »,  Dr.  Kidney.  Auuust  1,  Dr. 
Joues.Mr.  Rnlder;  2,  Dr.  Hedge.  Mr.  Cabot;  a. 
pTofeasor  WaUon,  Professor  H^rria;  4,  Mr.  Aioott. 
Dr.  Mears;  5,  rrofrseor  a.  S.  Morris,  Mm.  Howe: 
s,  President  Porter,  "The  Kant  Ceate«utialM:  1 
Profeiisnv  Hams,  Mr.  flaabora;  S.  Dr.  B.  MnlfordT 
afr.  Sanborn:  to,  Dr.  Jone*.  Profesnor  afarrls:  11, 
Mr.  A),  on,  Mr.  Baaborn;  If,  Dr.  Jones,  INutaesus 
UarrU^U,  Mass  Feahody,  Mr.  Aloott.  valsdiotoav 


thry  are  iwshaasnwj  at 
Xast,   their   asset    nnmcrnns    awppun 
asnaes  froas  the  Wcmi.    Dr.  IL  at.  Jouus  of 
JsaAaoavllk-,  III.,  the  rioUflite  tc^tarrr.  is 

expected  lea sw,  and  Mr.  E-  C.  Be^dsaaa, 

who  will  reed  Ike  poem  si  the  openltig  wf 
the  ssjseioa  on  Monday,  U  alao  looked  for  tn- 
Baomiw.  Mr.  HarviN  is  away  now,  hut  will 
svtoru  prwbeldy  toiuorruw  abx>,  as  he  has  a 
lecture  Monday  evening.  Mr.  AK-utt  Is  auw 
ea  the  gn>uml  aiionrtlny  toth*  prelinilnarias, 
hut,  Botwlibatandiug  his  dowiug  white  hair, 
awuteatiua:  that  h*-  <lo^s  m»t  feel  ancient. 

lilludde  chaifcl  looks  tuorc  Inritinx  than  a 
year  age.  Th*  grapevine*,  then  too  small  to 
ahow  wnch,  ead  of  no  errottnt  for  shade, 
have  grown  So  ant  to  fortn  a  b-afy  in*fw..rk 
ov«-t  lee  austtfa  wiimUjwm  and  to  prutecf  that 
lUe  of  the  bsiUdlug  'rum  the  sun.  On  the 
iKjrtli  side  the  roc*  *•  Iush  Ismu  more  than 
duvhist  In  ahur,  so  that  it  will  not  only  admit 
the  Side  of  th-.-  lovtur«rs  and  their  laid*, 
hut  will  a*so  give  rviu  l-.r  ststtvi-s  of  Uw 
aodieace  u\m,o  each  aidu.  A  wouden  nianu-l 
has  beau  pal  in  wuJUi  adds  10  tlw  ornauient 
cil  the  rootn,  and  other  woodenwork  about 
tin*  ckianuey  givem  the  whole  u  more  nnlahed 
appearanre.  The  dWuratiohs  of  the  romo 
will  iw  worn  trlaUirato  tuiin  before,  air. ' 
Aleort  ha«  lewa  idttinar  several  times  tu  Mr. 
Fresu-u,  th<*  sculi»tur.  lur  bin  butt.  He  went 
into  Beshm  today  and  will  go  again.  When 
UuutlMid,  the  bo>t  will  l*e  placed  at  a  cotn- 
pejtiusi  to  that  of  Mr.  Kuwrson,  alao  male 
by  -Mr.  Freach,  which  Is  familiar  to  the 
popiis  of  mitt  year.  Betides  these  two,  thi-rc 
will  he  a  bn*i  of  John  limwn,  placed  aln*ve 
Uwi  n*m  woodwork  about  the  chliuaey.  The 
othi-rs  uf  last  year,— the  Plato,  the  Peate- 
Inami  and  the  mask  uf  Anu^*;*,- will  bu 
as  the  rouin  this  year.  Tutlay  workman 
have  been  hsrsr  about  the  •  hajwl.  puttins; 
oa  the  inishing  touulaM  before  the  opening 
0/  theaehooi. 

Mr.  Alcutt  is  highly  pleaaed  with  the  re- 
aaltof  his  trip  Wcxt.  Ho  was  gone  seven 
rneuiha;  preat'lied  every  Sunday  from  a  pnl- 
arit  and  aomi'tliaee  twice,  utid  for  every  de- 
a>ominaTlu«  except  the  Kutaoa  Catboiic.  lit 
lorttirsd  iieanre  ptildlc  suhotds,  jrirhi'  achoobi 
hoy*'  aubuoia,  aoaJ<-mh-*,  uulleares  and  par- 
lor  gBtherlngs.  lie  talked  of  Cowctml  snd 
Ms  auUium,  ead  of  Concord  nhiloeuphy,  aad 
eesnea  back,  lietiur  off  flimncially  than  when 
he  staned  by  over  a  tbutu»at»«l  dollars.  Hi 
was  in  every  northern  hHatcfrvin  Maseachu 
setts  to  luwa,  and  never  had  sveu  a  eold  till 
helhuuuni    ef   rnrnlng  home.      The  Orphk 

Bitl-^onher  is  now  ennged  anon  an  auto- 
itfraoW  poem,  eatitled.  "Tne  Ounatnil- 
eut?'  which  will  be  printed  privately,  and  li 
iimw  In  aa  ailvaiioutl  state  of  preparation. 
lie  wilt  give  th*  eeluiatovy  address  Monday 
ro-Tiilnj.  •relemning  thr  m-hool  to  the  town, 
the  t'ver  and  the  haMpifallty  uf  the  dtlaens 
\jr.  Btednian'a  poem,  with  U  will  follow  the 
saluiatury,  and  will  apjiear  Id  the  Beat  At» 
luui k  monthly,  will  avtee  slag  of  Coaoard 
tlusaiea.  The  auhkH-v*  and  the  leernrera,  sw 
w»w  aunounced,  Ntanrt  as  follow*:— 

Mr.  A.  UrtuMue  a  n  utt.  deua  of  tt>e  facurtv,  flee 
teotaroaontbe  pbU*»«|.iiy  of  Ufe.  Mr.  AWt 
win  ahsi  drh»er   the  UMlalory  Md  vslstrletefy. 

Sr.  L  C  Ik'dinis  «li)  rtml    a   I in  Si  lh»  Span 

iai:w.Mm-n  Muenlay.  fffmrnw  W.  T.  He*- 
Hs,  tw  teetare*  ea  paWejaaRh  ktal  sun^tktm, 
aad  grvsa  Hecel'a  i.htlo*-,hv.  Prufewer  iUr- 
||a  ■  0t»s  r.Mir>«.  rnlftlMl  "f-nfiiMetftikel  IHHtlne- 
Woie,  hi  sa  follow:  1.  11ill>*.eihy  dL^ttu|TMhlied 
f  rem  utdtthej  or  rrrf|paentMr>  eUervatkia;  the 
mlnmleus]  t-  the  leeeiutiiloal  «mplaiiai|.w  of 
thhege,  S.  \>>*eiH.lthpw  of  l.mhe  asMl  Ueane, 
leMllMtuir  re»li-.ei  of  Hnbheo.  SfdaaasTL  <  OSBtS 
and  nyet*c«T.  r«.  UMreaUam  mt  4*hri-tlanlty.  a. 
"  sass  m*  aaiare  apon  the  fanauan  saladi 
■i) >..t t>m  at  the  tutil  rrtiej  the  budv.  4. 
hfese  laapm. ■!«*>••  ssm  rv.-.iimJ.a 
aad   rr-a.cn.  t,;   animul 


urn!  evMrnre*  x*. 
■  »»•  *weianhy*ioal  i^iswerhM 
saw4h9  aaier..le9ie»re~.l;|H#;,  f^rt,  sttea,  fore*-, 
law,  Meal  eua<e>  or  d<-.hfB.  aurrvfaiikai,  aaSutal 
sear.'  line.  rwlU),  (r^*i.[l..llt?  «mI  arteaUty.  HU 
seroad  ceetw.  ••llsgal'e  liliueophv."  laeleeea 
lh*^!*rw,?[,#.'*w,!  I'JNrtl  d«-irie*  ef  mm 
ahilasjaadk-k.  b«  diwirctie  eat  bee  and  aya- 
•jm.  ^.  atepi  ■  aWtr«as  of  «l.H|  n»4  the  *ortd— 
CtssAsraed  eveeted.  A  lleiel  a  dMmetiea  ef 
BenafresB  aetere;  swehladi  -/ii.r».*inm>,  laat 

irf  the    Ofeclr-    mm*     ihai    ,4    the    UdlrldaaJ.     4. 

llevet*  di>etriee  of  FrwrSenes)  tu  afcrtaryi  Aem 


«m  *^yH#ai  m  |-UMMuren.A  The  Rev.  T. 
Heege,  D.D.,  s  leetere  mi  "Kan*."  Mr.  J.  fcllk* 
tslxrt.  aaeb.-roe-'ThvrU.h^l  KaSrt's  Iiwetrlneef 
SKiiihrUc  J*4*w*vu.  rMiwt  **t-«ae«.  Mer- 
rW,  a  hmiare  *et  "Sutat."  r~i>-hse»t  N'tah  Porter. 
a  awtes*  ea  "hUmc'  rrufe— «r  J.  W.  Meerv  a 
hwtars  ea  -Kant."  it  ,(^~-r  Jehn  Viumw,  s 
lei-ture  na  -Tbe  (  rttk*i  lld'o^iidri ;  la  its  a>f»- 
lluu  lo  ReallKH  and  Metxmtjoii-djMU.''  Mr.  M.  U. 
O.  Ifiake.  readtaffa  fnen  Thtirrwa. 

The  H^r-jtnew  ef  kettarv*  h>  aa  fnUowa.  the 
BnrtftireiMAdMv  U-lar4  at  nine  o  elurk  and  the 
aee.>«Ml  at  h»1f-pa*t  eevea:  Jolv  11.  Mr.  Akwll 
tadfhrotot,    fullnaed     l«y    Mr.     me.luiaa    <t»ut>ie); 

Wuitnrtor   liarri't;    13.    Iw.   lli-i-d,   fvofr-«Ma- 

MarrU  ;  U.  Iff.  Jutes*.  I*w"**r  Ham*; 
H,  Mr*.  Caent-*,  Mr.  Ale»tt;  U-,  l*r.  Jobe-i, 
KrateaMur  Hyrr*-;  la,  Mrs.  lie**,  is.  Mr.  a. 
M.  Emm-,  jr.,  Mr.  Al-nt.  is.  Iir.  Juae«,  Mr. 
aVake;  »«,  Ihr.  iow,  Mr.  a.  H.  Eaa-n-.  Jr.;  tl, 
lar.  Kklmv.  Mr.  aiu-:  SH*T.  .l..m-».  «r.  Alhee, 
IS.  I*  H-trtul;  %'•  Mr  flnldtT.  I'i..fe»w,r  Hsrrl* 
as,  in.  Kklaer.  Mr.  Hnhler -,  77.  Iir.  J'ate*.  l*rof*» 
eurllurri.;  i*.  Jlr.  akuU.  Mr.  huhler,  38,  Irr. 
Juuea,  Mr.  finttkr,  JS,  Iir.  KIiUh-v.  Aiijr»->t  1,  t»r, 
Jones,  Mr.  Kitbler;  x.  In-.  |le«lev,  Mr.  t*almt:  a, 
rhrfrMor  W  si- ^  pT»ie*ser  JlarrN.  4,  Mr.  Ah-utt, 
l>r.  Uents;  6.  l*T..f»-"»iT  <h.  *.  Mum-.  Mr*.  Howe; 
C,  Itvftk-m  Purtev,  "The  K:mt  <  ci.i.-ni.laJ",  S, 
|Tof.-*.f  Horire,  Mr.  f*an1<oni;  s,  Irr.  L.  Malfurd, 
Mr.  fiiuibtjrn:  lo.  l>r.  Juste*.  l*rufeaMir  Harris;  11, 
Mr.  Al<utt,  Mr.  K.im-.ni,  li.  hr.j.n^  r*rufe«*>r 
MarrU;  is,  M1m  l'udjudy,  Mt.  Aloott,  vahaUvlery 
at  eWran. 


The  Concord  achooi  of  fphlloaophy  will  be- 
gin its  third  annual  course  on  Monday 
next,  Mr.  Alcott  to  greet  the  members  and 
guests,  while  Mr.  Stedman  will  read  a 
poem.  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  admirer  of 
Hegel,  promisee  ten  lectors*.,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Jones  aa  many  on  Plato.  A  detailed  pro- 
gramme appears  In  another  column.  T'ie 
chief  support  of  the  school  seems  to  come 
from  the  West,  and  many  teachers  aeent  to 
devote  their  vacation  to  whatever  the 
sen  ool  may  offer.  Th  Is  has  bees  el- 
alluded  to  with  a  certain  condescension  by 
the  professional  students  of  Hegel  aad 
Kant,  Lord  Bacon  and  the  ancients;  but 
that  condescension  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
sincere  endeavors  of  theaehooi,  Its  enthusi- 
astic teachers  and  its  hundreds  of  puplla. 
Of  conge,  Hegel  cannot  be  disposed  of  In 
five  lectures,  nor  Plato  In  ten.  Bat  It  Is  bai- 
ter to  have  heard  a  few  lectures  on  high 
thinking  than  none  at  all,  aad  a  little  hero- 
worship  of  which  Kant  is  the  object  Is  hams- 
leas  and  perhaps  useful.  Nor  la  it  leas  than 
satisfactory  that  hundreds  of  people  should 
unite  in  celebrating  the  centennial  of  Kant's 
critique.  The  school,  with  all  Its  quel ntn  ess 
and  Informalities,  promises  to  do  the  work 
of  an  Intellectual  leaven,  and  deserves  the 
good  wishes  of  all. 


THE    CONCORD    SCHOOL. 
OalJIwe    ef   Ite    Work    for    tne    Third 

Session,  CooimfDcLDg  Tomorrow. 
The  third  session  of  the  Conoord  sonool 
ef  pbUoiophy  will  begin  tomorrow  saorulni 
st  0  o'clock,  la  fliuslds  onansl,  Mr.  Alcott 
making;  the  opsnlnc  sddrsis,  snd  Ur.  £.  C. 
Stedmsn  reading  a  poem  prepared  specially 
for  lbs  occasion.  The  different  leetnrera  will 
be,  for  the  jndit  part,  on  the  ground  on  the 
opening  rial  an!  the  taboo),  which  Istt  rear 
had  GOO  puKls\lall*iid  onlllds  faur  to  squalor 
exceed  tbnt  oumbsrVluring  ths  present  yssr. 
Ths  list  of  leetarers  snd  ths  programms  of 
topics  to  betrssled  lad  lea  to  both  ths  charac- 
ter aad  tae  range  of  the  Iniimetlea  to  he 
given.    As  new  aanonooed, 

TUB   SUBJECTS   AMD   lITn'irj 

are  is  be  In  the  toltowlnar  order:  ttr.  A.  Bron* 
sen  Alcott,  usaa  of  the  raeulty,  are  lectures 
ea   lbs  philosophy  of   Ufa.    Mr.  Aleoil  will 


oa  the  philosophy  of  lira,  Mr.  Alooll  will 
site  deliver  tne  talutaUiry  and  valedictory. 
Mr.  R.  C  Stedraaa  will  read  a  poem  at  ths 
opening  teuton  next  Monday.    VreL   W.   T. 

Hams,  fir*  IrclnrM  on    ubdteopblcal    dlsUae- 

ttoniaud  fve  on  Begel's  Philosophy.  1T«. 
llarris'   first    conns,    entitled   "Phlloeophlcsl 
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DiulDcttou."  to  u  fallows:  L  rfcUo*opa,r 
dMtiDEnUh*d  troM  •fiKiva  «r  ttwgma sttry 
obsarratlaa,  ttomlraeakw  ts.  Um  ■ae&taa- 
ImI  itpliuUti  af  UUBffo.    1  NamlnalUm  *i 

Loeta     aa*     LI  as**,     sa»a>ifcata*ifs 


•f  Hebbas,  Spiavaza,  Cmu  ud  Siiiuii  Ti. 

the  raaiiasa  af  CtrUiUatty.  t.  Tba  lata 
•act  of  anion  opra  tb*  biau  mi. el.  tba 
amancipaiioa  of  ib*  soul  (rata  lbs  bo*?.  4. 
B»M  Inprwioiii  sod  r«MtlNUoM  T*.  ass**- 
orjMd  r«l«tlti;  idum)  c»a«  a*4  aattarea 
Tl.  huoaaa  laaniw*.  k  Tb*  raatapbytteaJ 
eatcforita  a*a*JT  by  aaLaral  scfcaaa*  tblag. 
fact.  atoss.  force,  law,  flaal  aaass  or  daatga, 
corral  sttoa,  nwnl  selaetio*,  r*a]it*,  ••(•at*. 
aliiy  and  actuality.  11  to  iaasa<  aasuaa, 
"Herd's  Fblla*oDhr.n  bwladaa  tbafallawtag 
lupiei:  I.  Herel's  Oocttia©  af  awyabalafy 
aad  lop  a;  bis  diatoctta  wttaad  aaa  tiaaaaa.  1 
Heist's  doeuioa  at  God  and  lb*  world— 
Creator  and  oreatad.  L  Hea*Ts  slUUaaO** 
of  man  from  narnre;  twobmdsa*!  Immortality, 
that  of  the  ipMlea  aa4  thalaf  tho  ladlvldul, 
a.  Hac*l'adoe4rlBaof  prorkdsaea  la  blttory; 
Alia  va.  Enropa,  as  furatshtaa;  tba  swn  trans 
of  piathatam  aad  Chnttiaalty.  ft,  nagol'a 
theory  of  Hae  aru  aad  liierainra  aa  reOeoitaf 
tba  doTelopmaat  of  raaa'a  ipiruaai  eonsctau*- 
aasa. 

Dr.  O.  K.  Jones  will  rife  Ira  leeiaraa  om 
The  flatokic  rHiLoaoray,'* 
aad  flro  oa  "Plstoaura  in  Its  RalsrJoa  to  Mod-  * 
ern  Cit llliaUon."  llii  first  course  is  ibla:  1. 
Tba  Platonle  osnolofj,  et'smogony,  physics 
and  oeUpbyaiua.  L  Myth;  tba  gods  of  the 
Greet  mythology;  the  Ideas  and  principles  of 
tlielr  worbbiD,  divine  rrortdenoa,  free  will 
and  fata.  3.  Plntunia  paycbalofry;  tba  iaaa 
of  conselanea;  tho  Demos  of  ftocratea.  4. 
The  eternity  of  tba  soul  aad  lis  prcox  I  stance. 
a.  The  lit.  mortality  of  (he  tool,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  ina  soul;  parhooality  aad  lodls-idti* 
allty;  saeicmiisyehasto.  Tba  iiUes  of  ibeseo- 
ond  eourse  are  these:  1.  Tba  social  genesis; 
tba  church  and  tba  state.  2.  Tba  cdacatioa 
and  dlimpllna  of  man;  thansasof  the  world 
wa  liee  In.  1  The  psychic  body  and  the  ma- 
terial body  ot  man;  the  Christian  rasnrree- 
tion.  4.  The  ohiloaopby  of  law.  0.  The 
philosopbr  of  orayar  aa4  tba  "prayer  gaiica." 

Other  lectnras  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Denton 
J.  Savder,  Jlva  lectnrae  oa  "Grass  Life  and 
Literature";  lira.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  two  lee* 
tares,  (1)  "Philosophy  ia  Enropa  and  Amer- 
ica." (T)  "The  llaiults of  Kant";  Mies  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabody,  oca  leetore;  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Cheney,  a  lectors  on  "Tba  Relation  of  Poetry 
to  Science" ;  Kev.  J.  s.  Kidney.  D.  D..  three 
lectures  on  "The  PbUosophlo  Groundwork  of 
Ltliica"  ,  Mx.  P.  B.  Sanborn,  three  lectures  on 
"Literatnre  and  National  Life,"  (1)  "Roman 
Ltieralnro,"  (J)  "EatrUsb  and  German  Litem  - 
tnre,"  (3)  "Amencaa  Literature  and  Life;  Mr. 
John  AJbee.  two  leatorea  oo 

"FADED  SXETAraOBB**; 

Rst.  Dr.  Bartol,  a  leetnrs)  oa  *Tba  Trae- 
secndeoi  Faculty  in  slan."  Dr.  E»  Mulford, 
s  lecture  on  "Tba  Pbilosopby  of  tba  State." 
Mr.  8.  H.  Emcrr,  Jr.,  two  lectors*  on  "Sys- 
tem la  Philosophy."  Bar.  F.  tL  Hedge,  D.  EX, 
a  lecture  oa  "Kant"  Mr.  •?.  Elliot  Cabot,  a 
paper  on  "The  na*ta  at  Kanf  a  Doctrine  at 
Synthetic  Jnljnneau."  Praf.  George  b.  Mor- 
ris, a  leetnre  on  "Kant."  President  Nosh 
Porter,  a  lectors  oa  "Kant"  Prof.  J.  W. 
Mcars,  a  lecture  on  "KnnL"  Prof.  John 
Watson,  a  lectnr*  ou  '-The  Critical  Phtlosopby 
In  its  Helatlona  to  Realism  and  Sensational- 
ism." Mr.  U.  a  O.  make,  readings  from 
Tborean. 

The  proitrsromo  of  loci  tires  Is  as  follows,  Ihe 
first  for  each  day  being  at  a  o'clock  and  the 
second  nt  7 :;»:  July  11,  Mr.  Aloott  (address), 
followed  by  Mr.  £tvdinan  (poem);  Prof.  liar- 
rls;  VI.  Dr.  Mulford,  Prut  Harris;  U,  Dr. 
Jones,  Prof.  Harris;  1*.  Mrs.  Chsnoy,  Mr.  Al- 
cott;  15,  Dr.  Junes,  Prof.  Uarrls;  1ft,  Mrs. 
Howe;  18.  Mr.  8.  H.  Emerr,  Jr.,  Mr.  Aloott; 
10,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  BUke;  30,  Dr.  Jones. 
Mr.  S.  11.  Emery.  Jr.;  II,  Dr.  Kiducy. 
Mr.  Albcc;  22,  i»r.  Jones,  Mr.  Alhea;  '.'3  Dt. 
Hartol;  23,  Mr.  Snldar,  Prof.  Harris; 
26,  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  Snider;  37,  Dr.  Jonas, 
Prof.  HarTis;2f,  Mr.  Aloott,  Mr.  Snider;  TO, 
Dr.  Jones.  Mr.  Solder;  30.  Dr.  Kidney.  Aug. 
1,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Solder:  X  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr. 
Cabot;!  Prof.  Watson,  Prof.  Harris;  4,  Mr. 
Alcott,  Dr.  Mcars:  5,  Prof.  G.  8.  Mortis,  Mrs. 
Uows.fi,  I'reddent  Porter,  "The  Kant  Cen- 
tennial";  9.  Prof.  Harm,  Mr.  Sanborn ;  8.  Dr. 
K.  Mnlford,  Mr.  Sauboro;  10,  Dr.  Jones,  Prof. 
Harris;  II.  Ur.  Alcott.  Mr.  Sanborn,  It,  Dr. 
Jone*.  Prof.  Harris;  13,  Miss  Peaoody,  Mr. 
Alcott,  valedictory  at  1L 


The  third  session  of  tba  Concord  school  of 
pltlloropby  opens  tomorrow  with  proepewto 
more  flattering  lhao  bare  yet  dawned  open 
this  summer  university.  Tl»  lecturers  sresa 
bao.'seutially  tba  same  aa  last  year.  Except 
that  the  centenary  af  lbs  pubUeaUoa  sat 
Kant's  "Critique  of  Purs  Beafs>n"  la  to  a* 
celebrated  by  numerous  lectaras  oa  IbegreaJ 
German,  tba  subjects  are  to  be  of  thtsaej* 
geaorsl  ebarscter.  This  should  aot  be)  ■adaaa 
vtood,  however,  to  imply  that  tba  i  ah  lea 
Is  a  stereotyped  affair.  Krasb  »ta4% 
fresh  thinking,  alwaya  iavejt  old  aab- 
iccu  wilb  new  Interest,  aad  tbeso  wB 
be  characteristic  of  tba  wora  to  bodaaaaft 
Concord.  It  to  pleaasat  to  know  that  laa 
tcbool  is  growing  la  tba  favor  aad  reaaami 
of  thtnklr.g  persons,  and  to  not*  on  the  list  ef 
lecturers  tho  najaes  of  mca  wb#  bare  aea 
harelofore  trained  la  this  oompaar.  It  ■pessa 
well  for  the  West  Ibsl  tsucbara  and  tblakam 
from  tbat  quarter  are  to  swell  Iht  list  eft 
puptla.  For  aa  affair  of  its  sua,  ins  Caaeawsl 
achool  is  the  sneeteosmopolllaa  iaaUWttofi  ia 
America. 


Boaton  Tranacrlp* 
July  11,   1881. 

•tsie  Camaarsl  a>b)*e>l  •*  PHUeasaliy 
earns  Its  etaetcme  to-day  it.  Hillside  chapel,  Oboh 
cord.  The  aabtecta  aad  laetnres  wW  to*  treated  ha| 
lha  fallowing  order:  Mr.  A.  Bronsoo  Alaoti,  dean  af 
ihaUcnlly,  ftre  toelorea  oa  the  pbtlaawawj  sat  rlfa. 
Mr.  Alcott  will  alee  dallrar  ftre  eartrtatory  and  rala* 
(Jictory,  Mr.  E.  C,  StedraaH  will  read  a  uoesa  at  the 
opening  aesaloa  neit  Monday.  Prof.  VT.  T.  Bairto, 
frro  leetnre*  oa  phiiosopblcal  distinctions  and  ftre 
on  llefel's  atiiloaophy.  Prof.  Harris's  first  course, 
eattrsed  " PbHoaopbteal  Diatinotioos,"  Js  aa  follows: 
L  Pblloaopby  dlitlngutoaed  from  opinion  or  frag- 
mentary obeer?attoa;  the)  mlrtcnlons  vs.  tba  me- 
ebantcaleaplaaatkin  ot  things.  X.  Nominalism  of 
Locks)  and  Hume,  pantheistic  realism  of  Hobbea, 
Rpluosa,  Comte  aad  Spencer  vs.  the  realism  ot 
Christianity,  ft.  The  iqflueuce  of  nalnm  aooo  the 
human  mind;  the  emsociuation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body.  4.  Seasa  impressioaa  and  recollections  va. 
memory  and  reflection;  animal  cries  and  Restores 
va.  human  language,  ft.  Metapbystcal  categories 
need  by  natural  science— thing,  fact,  atom,  force, 
law,  Anal  cause  or  design,  correlation,  natural  selec- 
tion, reality,  potentiality  and  actuality.  HiBbccond 
course,  "Hegel's  philosophy,"  includes  tbe  follow  ■ 
ins;  topics:  i  Begrlla  doctrine  of  psychology  and 
logic;  bis  dialectic  method  and  ay»em.  X  libel's 
nocrrioeof  God  and  tbo  world— Creator  and  crea- 
ted. 3.  Hegel's  distlnctiOD  of  man  from  nature;  two 
kinds  of  iinmortaltty,  that  of  tbe  sDeclea  and  tbat  of 
(he  individual,  a.  iJegel's  doctrine  of  urovideneein 
uisiory;  Asls  tb.  Europe,  as  tnrntoning  the  con- 
trast between  pantheism  and  Chris: uinity.  ft.  Hegel's 
theorv  of  One  arts  and  literature  as  reflecting  tbo-de- 
retonment  of  noan'a  spiritual  oonsclonsneaa. 

Dr.  E.  Jones,  will  give  five  lectures  on  "The 
Platonic  Philosophy,"  and  five  on  "Platonism  in 
its  KelatioD  to  Modern  Civil  nation."  His  drat 
coDraelathto:  L  The  Platonic  osmoloxy,  coamoit- 
onj,  pti>>ice  and  metaphysics.  3.  Myth ;  the  gods 
of  tbe  Greek  mythology ;  tba  ideas  spm  ptinoiplet  of 
ilior  worship,  divine  Providence,  free  will  and  fat*. 
ft.  Plftiontcfi  aycbologj;  the  Idea  o<  oouiclence;  the 
Daemon  ot  Socntea.  i.  Tbo  etornltyor  tbe  sou! 
and  its  pre-exist  en  oc.  6.  Tbe  immortality  of  tbe 
m>ui  and  tbe  mortality  of  the  soul ;  personality  and 
individuality;  metemp^chosia.  The  titles  of  ttfo 
icconn*  course sre  these:  1.  The  social  genesis;  the 
church  and  tbe  atate.  t,  Tbo  edncation  ana  dlacl 
ulineof  man;  tba  uiesof  tbe  world  we  lira  in.  ft. 
The  psychic  body  and  the  material  ooiiy  of  man; 
the  Chnsttsn  resurrection.  4.  Tba  nhilosopby  of 
law.  A,  The  pbilosopby  of  prayer  and  the  "prayer 
gauge."  Otbor  lectures  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Den* 
.oa  J  Snyder,  five  leotom  on  "Grerk  Life  ana 
Literature ;"  Mrs.  Joiia  Ward  Howe,  two  lectures, 
(I)  "Pblloaopby  In  Europe  and  America."  (2) 
•TheRefrnliBor  Kant;"  Mtoa  Eliubetb  P.  Pea 
Lody,  on* lecture;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cueoev,a  1ec:ure  on 
"The  Relation  of  Poetry  to  Science;"  Rev.  J.  8. 
Kidney,  D.  D.,  three  lecture*  on  "The  Philosophic 
groundwork  of  Ethics;"  Mr.  fT.  B.  Sanborn,  ihrea 
lictoreaoa  "Literature  and  National  Life,"  (1) 
'Roman  Literalore,*' (2)  "English and  German  Lit- 
erature" (3j"  American  Literature  and  Life;  Mr. 
Jobn  AJbeo,  two  lcrlurei  on  "Faded  Metaphors;" 
Rev.  Dr.  Bflttol,  a  lecture  on  "Ihe  Transcendent 
eacultv  to  Man;"  Dr.  E.  Mulford,  a  leetnre  on  utiit 
Philmophv  of  the  State;"  Mr.  8.  H.  Emery,  Jr., 
(wo  lecture*  on  "Svstem  ia  Philosophy;"  Rev.  P. 
II.  Hedge,  D.  D..  a  lecture  ou  "Kant;"  Mr.  J.  Elliot 
C  at  ot,  a  paper  on  "The  Busts  ot  Rani's  Doctrine  of 
•^yntheiic  Judgments,"  Prof.  George  8.  Morris,  a 
lecture  on  "Kant;"  Presidant  Noah  Porter,  a  tec 
tnre  od  "Kaot;"  Prof.  J.  W.  Hears,  a  lecture  on 
"Kant ;"  Prof .  Jobn  Watson,  a  lecture  on  "The 
Critical  Philosophy  in  its  Relations  to  Realism  aud 
Sensatioaaiiaas;1*  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  readings  from 
Tboreau. 

Bos,   Ev.   Transcript 
Mon.,   July  11,    1881 

CONCORD  ■  PBILOSOPBY. 

Th«  Ant  of  Um  Miia  of  ftfty-fiT*  loot 
In  tho  Munmoi  proftsmrao  of  tbo  Oon 
icnool   wmi   flTon   thai  moralnf  at  ; 
o'clock  In  tho  bow  HUloldo  Ohosd.  Tho 
ond  lectaro  will  bo  glvoh  thli  oronlBg  tH . 
put  teron.    Wo  Indono  this  Jodloiono  * 
Hon  of  tho  moot  comfortsblo  hoots, 
retstd  It  is  tho  most  phllosopblo  fostnri 
tho  ontlro  prospectus.    It  Is  on  odmlssloii 
tho  ooTOielfnty  ot  tho  pbyslosl  nstoio 
this  hot  wosthor)  which  wlllraqalzo  st  lost 
hslMoson  Hogollan  lactam  to  ooantart 
•noo  It.     How  ana  thaso  Moallsts  oip 
to  dononstrato  to  a  waiting  world  tho  i 
ptossaey  of  mind  wblto  thoy  mako  dally  01 
otssloM  to  tho  tyranny  of  matter  T   Shall 
hot  ■  lob.  of  bunlajc  gas  molt  down  dirt 
philosophy  T   Wo  think  tho  solar  system  U 
tho  bast  ot  tho  argamont.    Wo  bars  long  & 
sired  to  toss  a  lance  Into  this  toansosndonl 
camp,  and  now  that  Its  jroaarall  are  lssnli 
now  proclamations  aad  lnrlag  la  now  r( 
emits,  wo  soo  an  aosplclons  obaaos    Qoli 
sorionsly,  wo  wonder  what  oonesptlon  an  ll 
dolgont  public  has  formed  of  this  two>yoart 
old   lnstltaUoB't     Wo  suspect  that  a  largi 
part  ot  tho  oommuntty  do  not  rosllss  tho 
posltlTO  drift  of  tho  Ooaoord  sohool;  bat  "a 
word  to  tho  wlso  is  snmoioat,"  and  wo  intend 
to  speak  that  word. 

The  Ooaoord  Sohool  ot  Philosophy  has  two 


tpjms  the  oiorthea  ot  a*  so-eslle* 
isjastiln  philosophy,  with  tho  matsrlaUim. 
,eto.,  growing  entot  it,  and  the 
totlU  own  eontsat  doctrines  of 
the  she  elite  .  oiisteaos  ot  mind,  (he  sraa, 
seendent  oharsntsr  of  spirit,  with  the  reran. 
lsgboUea  In  inspiration,  lntalMea,  aad  the 
absomts  tmstworthlasas  ot  sons eloaiaom 
We  Odnk  that  wo  haTO  stated  tho  ease  late- 
ly. We  do  aot  mesa  that  any  ot  the  Ose> 
oord  phfloBonhers  are  waging  aa  111  astnred 
contest  against  modern  edoaee,  bat  we  do. 
say  (hat  their  studious  aroldaaoo  of  soisaWSs 
study  and  their  persistent  eulogy  ot  meta- 
physics amount  to  opposition.  Tbe  Ose> 
oord  school  Is  not  on  the  road  ot  inquiry. 
Its  system  Is  not  open  to  imsadmtati 
It  has  made  np  its  mind  on  the  great 
questions  ef  human  nature.  It  la  hi  aa 
attitude  ot  polite  dogmatism.  It  ia  area. 
patriotic  and  public-spirited  in  its  drrottoa 
to  its  principles.  It  implicitly  baUeres  that 
American  morality  Is  In  danger  of  being 
drowned  out  by  a  nood  ot  seeptMim,  aad  that 
(he  American  Intellect  is  becoming  rldated 
by  the  cheap  philosophy  wbkh  has  leaped 
ont  from  modern  adenos,  like  Mlnerra  treat 
the  head  ot  lore.  To  be  sure,  It  talks  UttU 
ot  evolution,  or  of  scientific  leaden  like 
Tyndall  aad  Herbert  Spencer,  bat  It  osre- 
fnlly  excludes  solsntlfle  matter  bom  Its  lec- 
tures, and  we  hsre  not  heard  ot  any 
but  unfavorable  allusions  to  the  eaten 
tlflo  philosophy.  The  school  Is  net  bellig- 
erent. It  proposes  to  vanquish  the  enemy 
by  strategy.  It  doss  not  teach  that  Darwin 
baa  made  a  mistake,  but  It  presents  glowing 
lectures  on  the  Infinite  and  absolute  la  hu- 
manity. It  distinctly  Inculcates  the  Idea 
thsttbe human  mind  is  a  "divine  spark" 
conveyed  Into  the  body  by  some  mlraealons 
process  and  somehow  maintaining  a  connec- 
tion with  its  original  fountain.  Ik  witness 
ot  our  statement  we  quote  a  definition  from 
one  ot  last  year's  lectures:  "Woman  is  a  spiral 
coming  down  outwardly  from  the  heart  ot 
God."  The  above  definition  maybe  tree, 
but  It  would  osrtalatybe  hard  to  prove. 
However,  the  system  ot  the  Ooaoord  school 
happily  dispenses  with  proofs  ot  Its  various 
conclusions.  This  Is  the  Immense  praoatcal 
advantage  which  tbe  transesadentalists  have 
over  the  scientists.  The  latter,  unfortuneta, 
slow-paced  mortals!  are  obliged  to  srres 
everything  as  they  go  along. . 

Wa  may  have  created  some  oontasion  by 
our  interchange  of  the  terms  idealist  and, 
toansoendenWllst.  As  used  in  modern  pelt 
osophy  these  terms  ere  almost  synonymous. 
Plato  was  the  great  Idealist  of  anaioat  Gteeos; 
Hegel  of  modern  Germany.  Kant,  who  was 
the  Immediate  pisdaosoeor  of  Hegel  la  the 
last  century,  Is  the  father  of  modem  tana. 
soendentallsm.  Thai  does  not  mean  (as  • 
spiritual  •  minded  contemporary  states  It) 
that  the  mind  "traasosnds  Itself,"  bat  that 
certain  truths  transosad  experieeoe  or  dem- 
onstration—that they  are  given  Immsdlttely 
la  consciousness  as  revelations,  aad  are  ut- 
terly Independent  of  the  senses. 

Plato,  Kant  and  Hegel  form  the  great  trin- 
ity ©1  the  Concord  eebool.  About  ei«htys>* 
per  oent.  of  this  rammer's  lectures  are  expo- 
.  sltlons  ot  the  systems  ot  these  thinkers.  B 
we  were  to  make  one  inclusive  criticism  up- 
on them,  we  should  say  that  they  thought 
too  much.  Tbe  problems  ot  thle  universe 
an  not  to  be  dreamed  oat,  bat  ■triss*  eat  by 
patient  lnTe»U  jetlon-  Jtoth  Us  great  pbHos- 
opbers  aad  their  modem  npressatativee 
bsvs  attacked  tba  most  difficult  of  all  prob- 
lems—the  study  of  the  human  mind.  Both 
bsvs  been  in  too  great  s  hurry  to  attain  re- 
sults. It  it  not  necessary  that  human  facul- 
ties be  classified  and  catalogued  today  or  to- 
morrow. Shell  ws  1st  our  vanity  and  Impa- 
tlancs  outrun  our  love  of  truth  f  We  have 
not  yabexhsusted  physiology.  Oaa  wa  not 
welt  for  oar  psychology  T 

Tho  Concord  school  Is  probably  not  doing 
much  harm;  but  ths  amount  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  tb.  Intellectual  growth  ot  the  commu- 
nity Is  quite  microscopic.  The  philosophical 
ponttlOB  is  very  pronounced.  It  is  e  method 
which  leads  to  bopelees  diversity  of  opinion 
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sad,  Indirectly,  te  leeanthwj  We  rejoice 
that  at  each  lastftaUeoas  as  meMmsaohaietts 
Institute  ef  Technology  we  can  bear  the  true 
,  ilag  ef  "trath,  wherever  It  may  lead."  Too 
many  bare  already  driven  stokes  and  have 
ferbiddea  as  to  go  beyond  them.  We  an 
grieved  tbat  the  Concord  sohool  should  have 
followed  a  bad  precedent. 


PHILOSOPHY  HENTIE  NT 

A.  Bronson  Alcott's  Saluta- 
tory Address  at  Open- 
ing" of  tbe 
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CONCQRD   8DMJIEB   SCHOOL   OF    PHILOS- 
OPHY. 


[Specially  Reported  for  this  Paper.] 
Ladies  and  Gemtleuex  : 

I  bare  a  pleasant  duty  to  discharge 
this  morning.  In  the  name  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy  I  welcome  you  to  our 
pleasant  village,  to  our  neighborhood 
of  which  you  all  have  some  intimation, 
since  here  have  transpired  great  actions 
and  great  thoughts  in  the  past. 

It  bus  made  our  little  village  known 
throughout  the   extent  of  Christendom. 

We  think  that  our  river,  though  it 
runs  both  ways  (and  nature  never 
deals  in  straight  lines) ,  must  form  a 
circle  and  unite  and  become  one. 

We  think  also  that  our  hills  are 
pleasant,  that  though  they  are  not  very 
high,  it  may  be  tbat  it  will  be  our  good 
fortune  here  to  raise  still  higher  hills 
from  which  we  can  command  still  wi- 
der prospects,  though  to  live  on  the 
hills  is  not  always  desirable — the  val- 
leys also  have  their  symbolic  influence. 

We  think  that  thought  likes  the 
mountain  tops,  but  we  think  that  sen- 
timent likeb  the  lowly  valleys  ;  so  hav 
iog  philosophy  and  poetry  also  we  have 
the  complete  circumition,  for  there  can 
be  no  true  thought  that  docs  not  in- 
volve the  affection  aud  -the  will  and 
cover  tbe  whole  sphere  of  our  human 
powers. 

So  again,  we  think  our  day  is  sus- 
picions. Clouds  will  sometimes  come 
over  tbe  sun,  but  a  little  mysticism  is 
always  good.  We  could  not  always 
live  in  tbe  full  solar  blaze  without 
some  clouds  covering  the  surface  and 
hiding  it  for  a  while,  lest  it  should 
dase  our  very  eyes.  So  we  think  that 
all  the  omens  are  auspicious  this  morn- 
ing in  the  opening  of  our  school  and 
we  have  pleasant  thoughts  and  pleas- 
ant prospects  before  us. 

We  delight  very  much  that  not  only 
New  England  is  interested  in  this  school 
but  we  very  much  delight  also  tbat  the 
Far  West  takes  such  an    interest  in  us. 

We  tbink  it  Is  not  wholly  the 
Revolutionary  fame  of  oar  little  town 
which  draws  so  many  pilgrims  here 
from  nearly  every  stale  in  this  Union 
and  so  many  of  tbem  from  tbe  West. 

We  tbink  it  most  highly  creditable 
nnd  exceedingly  delightful  aad  symbol- 
ic also,  that  so  many  woassn  attend  this 
school ;  for  without  the  sentiments, 
gentlemen,  we  are  not  quite  complete, 
are  we?     And  without  the  thoughts   of 
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ladies  you  are  not  quit*  complete,  are 
you  ?  But  in  the  perfect  man  and  wom- 
an which  U  to  come  the  sentiment* 
and  the  thoughts  will  harmonise  and 
become  one,  and  w*  shall  have  the 
primitive  Adam  and  the  primitive  Eve, 
the  unfallen  one*  of  earth  w*  trust 
hereafter? 

And  what  is  Philosophy  on* 
doctrine  that  shall  bring  those  tw 
tremes  together. 

Love  is  the  highest,  is  it  not,  of  i 
the  attributes  aud  the  holiest  of  th> 
Deity  himself?  and  has  he  not  put  into 
woman  that  attribute  of  his,  in  a 
sweeter,  purer,  holier  way  than  into  us? 
Happy  are  we  if  we  receive  it,  unhap- 
py if  we  do  not,  since  we  are  apt  to 
run  into  cold  criticism  and  sophistries 
and  lose  our  own  way  in  reason  which 
does  not  cover  the  whole  field !  Far 
from  that,  three  quarters  of  our  own 
life  is  lived  by  faith  ;  reason  is  inad- 
equate to  fathom  that  attribute  of  love, 
itself  the  highest  attribute  of  God  and 
that  which  he  has  created  in  his  image. 
The  lover  is  always  a  poet,  a  saint, 
a  philosopher. 

A  lover  is  also  one'who  hu  a  grand 
common  sense,  and  without  love*  not 
any  one  of  these  gift*  it  complete.  It 
takes  the  rounded  universe  of  that 
three-fold  wholeness  of  love,  reason 
and  will,  to  complete  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge. 

Philosophy  pretends  to  deal  with  the 
whole.  There  u  a  little  margin  al- 
ways into  which  it  has  tp  penetrate ; 
for  if  we  have  compassed  the  whole 
Held  by  our  reason,  and  there  is  a 
mystic  realm  outside  to  conquer,  why 
should  we  stay  here  any  longer? 

Hence  we  see  the  function  of  reason, 
which  is  to  explore  the  mystery  and 
solve  it.  So  fax  as  it  may,  there  will 
always  be  mysteries  to  solve,  and  that 
is  the  sublime  hope  of  the  human  soul. 
The  Godhead  is  too  deep  for  us  and 
we  shall  always  be  studying  him  in 
his  attributes. 

The  old  philosophers  bad  a  very 
beautiful  conception  of  what  philoso- 
phy was ;  they  said,"  "Philosophy  is 
the  art  and  method  of  living."  That 
was  their  definition,  and  of  course 
in  all  fine  and  noble  living  there  is 
pure  thought  also. 

The  latest  poem,  the  latest  criticism 
which  we  have  had  from  Matthew  Ar- 
nold himself,  affirms  that  not  until  we 
rise  into  poetry  and  live  poetic  life;  do 
we  really  cover  the  whole  field  which 
literature  itself  has  to  cover.  And  so 
we  trust  that  in  this  school  we  shall  do 
justice  to  all  that  three-told  and. 

You  will  doubtless  be  able  to  heai| 
before  we  close  the  latest  thoughts  from! 
that  nation  which  is  leading  the  world 
at  present  in  pure  thinking  (Germany)  I 
you  will  also  hear  I  trust  before  we 
close,  the  latest  and  the  finest  ieterpre-| 
tation  of  the  the  thought  of  Greece,! 
what  Athens  knew,  what  Plato  thought ; 
and  it  may  be  also  the  happiness  of 
some  one  of  us  to  study  what  the  grand 
doctrine  is  in  the  whole  field  of  poetry! 
the  realm  of  imagination  and  of  arjt 
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also,— so  we  hope  to  cover  the  whoU 
ground. 

We  have  a  few  reminiscence*  here  to 
speak  of.  At  very  nearly  the  same 
hour  that  one  of  our  number  was  expec- 
ted to  speak  to  us  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  on  his  sick  bed,  and  not  long  af- 
ter he  withdrew  from  our  vision  into 
those  scenes  into  which  he  had  himself 
through  imagination  entered,  before  ex- 
ploring almost  the  extent  of  the 
physical  universe. 

I  allude  to  Professor  Pierce,  the  phil- 
osopher who    perhaps    has    done  the 
greatest  justice  to  natural  science  (which 
he  calls,  yon  will  recollect,  "Idealism"' 
which  this  country  has  yet  had  the  hap 
pinessto  give  birth  to.     Some  of  yo 
doubtless  heard  him  on  the  first  yearh 
was  here.     I  have  but  very  little  mor 
to  say    this    morning.     There  is  ou 
pleasant  stream,  there  are  our  boats  upoa 
which  you  can.  take  a  pleasant  sail  if 
yon  please ;    there  are  our  little  hill- 
tops, from  which  you  can  take  a  pleas- 
ant view  of  this  ampitheatre.      There 
is  the  home  of  a  romancer  that  literature 
has  adopted — the  "Wayside" — close  by 
us.  Over  there  is  Lake  Walden,  "blue- 
eyed  Walden"  as  one  of  our  poets  have 
named   it,  which  is   the  spot  where  a 
hermit  dwelt  in  order  that  he  might  get 

acquainted  with  himself  and  know  how 
near  a  human  being  can  become  like 
God  himself,  with  but  few  wants,  and 
himself  able  to  supply  nearly  all, and  re- 
turn and  solve  that  problem  in  that 
pleasant  book  which  you  may  have  read,, 
"Walden,  or  Life  iu  the  Woods."  Over 
there  are  ashes  consecrated  to  both  those 
names  in  a  place  called  "Sleepy  Hol- 
low" before  it  became  a  depository  for 
the  ashes  of  the  great  and  the  good. 
This  is  our  landscape. 

Then  berc  our  homes.  Never  before 
have  our  neighbors  been  so  ready  to 
open  their  houses  to  receive  our  guests 
and  entertain  them.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  hotel  is  not  large  enough  to  enter- 
tain them  all.  We  are  glad  that  there 
are  private  homes  which  may  be  taken 
ty  those  who  much  prefer  private  life. 

Now  philosophy  is  a  cool  fountain  we 
think,  and  in  these  July  days  we  think 
that  those  who  have  come  up  here  have 
made  a  very  happy  choice,  for  though 
they  might  go  and  bathe  in  the  ocean 
or  ascend  the  White  Mountain  tops,  we 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  foun- 
tain to  be  opened  here  and  heights  to 
be  scaled  which  will  recreate  you  quite 
as  much,  not  only  in  body  but  soul  al- 
so, and  you  will  return  with  pleasant 
memories  of  the  few  weeks  that  you 
may  have  spent  here,  and  the  taste  of 
those  sweet  fountains  and  the  air  of 
those  fine  hills  which  you  may  have 
ascended. 

I  greet  you  all  to  our  pleasant  town 
again  and  again. 


EYENINCr  TRANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY.    JCTLT    11,    1881. 

TBM  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PH1LOSOPBT. 

There  were  about*  handled  people  In  at- 
tendance at  Hillside  Chapel,  Concord,  Mass., 
to  participate  In  the  opening  exercise*  of  the 
School  ot  Philosophy.  Prominent  among 
those  present  were  Messrs.  A.  Bromon  Al- 
cott,  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  Ellaha  Mulford, 
Bev.  Japan  H.  Ward,  John  Albee,  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  8.  H.  Em- 
ery, Jr.,  Rev.  Dr.  Enneford,  Edmand  0. 
8t*dm»n  the  poet,  Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  San- 
horn,  Mlu  Nora  Perry,  Mr*.  Jones  and  others 
known  within  tbe  preolnot*  of  letter*  »nd 
critical  tut*.  At  an  advanced  stats  of  the 
eiercUes  the  venerable  form  of  Emerson  was 
seen,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  mild 


philosopher  and  poet.  The  meeting  w«* 
opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Jalln*  H.  Ward, 
followed  by  pleasant  word*  of  welcome  from 
the  dean,  A.  Bronson  Aloott. 

Next  earn*  Mr.  E.  O.  Btedman'*  poem,  en- 
titled "Cord*  Concordia,"  written  especially 
for  the  occasion,  in  a  metre  similar  to  Mil- 
ton's "Ode  to  the  Nativity."  It  wa*  read  by 
him  with  excellent  effect,  and  took  up  the 
feature*  ot  the  school  and  it*  personal  asso- 
ciation* with  the  feeling;  of  the  poet  and  the 
tratbl nines*  of  the  critic.  Specially  teaching 
was  hi*  allusion  to  Mr.  Aloott,  who  sat  by 
bis  side,  and  again  hi*  mention  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  the  remembrance  of  Hawthorne  and 
Thorean.  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  In  the  group  a*  the 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  Hegel,  then 
made  a  few  observation*,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  each  year  some  new 
contributions  would  be  made  by  the  school 
to  the  world  of  thought.  Mr.  Aloott  again 
spoke,  referring  to  his  recent  Western  trip. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Sanborn  gave  a  abort  address  on 
tbe  late  Professor  Pelrce,  one  ot  the  lecturers 
in  3879,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  support- 
er* of  tbe  school.  Mr.  Sanborn  also  an- 
nounced that  Mis*  Peabody,  who  had  been 
present  on  previous  session*;  wa*  unable, 
from  illne**,  to  appear  in  the  school  at 
present. 

Professor  Emery  closed  the  morning  ses- 
sion with  announcements  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  Except  the  week  ot  the 
Kant  centennial,  which  culminates  on  the 
6th  of  August,  this  week  will  be  the  most 
solid  week  of  the  session.  Professor  Harris 
alternates  with  Dr.  Jones  in  lectures,  and 
person*  a*  far  apart  as  the  author  ot  "The 
Bepnblie  of  God"  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  who  speak*  on  Saturday  morning, 
will  mainly  fill  np  the  interspace*  of  the  lec- 
ture*. 

In  the  evening  at  7.30  a  large  company 
assembled  in  the  same  place.  Professor  Em- 
.  ery  presided,  and  an  address  was  made  by 
Professor  Harris,  whose  theme  wa*  "Philos- 
ophy Distinguished  from  Opinion  or  Obser- 
vation." 

This  morning  Rev.  Dr.  Mulford  lecture* 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  the  State." 

Boston  Traveller 
July   12,    1881 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Harris  on  Philosophical 

Distinctions. 

MlSCllATcrSl\l_VS.  AUIrfci'KKS 


Dr.  Ucufc* 


Lait  evening  l*rofe**or  Hurl,  opened  the  flnt 
cor /re  of  bis  lector**  on  "Philosophical  Dlrtlnc- 
iIolp."  Tblti  coarse  will  embrace  Are,  to  be  followed 
by  a  coarse  of  five  lectures  on  "Hegel's  Philosophy ." 
Tbo  lecture  last  evening  treated  philosophy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  opinion,  or  sense  ptrcep. 
tlon,  and  contrasted  tbe  teaching*  of  tbe  mechani- 
cs I  pj.'.tLu  of  Interpreting  tbe  cosmos  with  tbat 
of  the  miraculous  nature  of  thins;*.  Dr.  Harris  be- 
gan by  raying  (bat  tn  waking  out  this  course  of  lec- 
tures on  tbe  relation  of  philosophic  to  the  general  or 
■clet.t  Iflc  thongbt  of  the  day  la  Its  aspects  as  teen  by 
tbe  cnltnred  people  of  oar  times,  be  bad  felt  tbat  If 
will  done  It  might  be  a  practical  aid.  He  con*  Idered 
tbat  Hegel  stood  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  German  movement 
and  tbat  be  also  uaderstood  ancient  philosophy;  tbat 
he  truly  Interpreted  Aristotle  and  Plato;  ana  that 
even  tbosa  who  opposed  Hegel  womb)  lad,  If  they 
analysed  Ihcir  own  bases,  tbat  the j  were  distinctly 
traceable  to  Hegel's  flnt  "Lectures  on  Philosophy." 
Prof imoy  Harris  begged  to  bs  excu«ed  for  nukto; 
any  personal  reference  In  outlining  bis  own  lectaras, 
and  added  that  be  hoped  to  persuade  tbe  klndu***  of 
bis  bearer*  to  assist  bltn. 

Never  was  au  audience  more  In  tone  with  an  occa- 
sion than  last  ulgbt.  Professor  Harris  la,  without 
doubt,  tbe  ablest  exponent  of  Hegelian  Ism  aa  eltber 
continent,  and  as  a  speaker  he  Is  simply  entrancing. 
A  mas  of  magnlaceut  physique  nulling  tbe  floe  ex- 
perteitce  of.  possibly,  middle  ate  with  Ihekaranast 
of  youth;  wltn  aa  atmosphere  of  aaeeoeelone  dis- 
tinction, of  grand  repose,  of  tbat  insight  into  life's 
rabllmest  wysteiiea  that  gives  him  a  poise,  a  pres- 
ence tbat  Is  mi  Jertic,  while  It  has  all  the  simplicity 
and  uncinate  usaes*  of  tnie  genlas. 

Professor  Harris  began  last  evening  by  comparlag 
the  aspect  of  philosophic  koowlag  to  seose-parcep- 
ttou  and  ordinary  knowing.  Many,  be  said,  ques- 
tioned If  philosophy  wax  not,  after  all,  common 
thoughts  tn  old  words.  Or  If  literature  were  not 
philosophy  and  more,  and  If  so,  why  were  not  Mon- 
taigne ami  Goethe  phtlosopbersy  If  the  literati 
work  oat  tbe  e  probWiut  what,  then,  bare  philoso- 
pher* io  do,  and  wherein  lie*  tbs  distinction  betaraen 
philosophic  knowtngand  pleasing  style? 

The  nrst  Mar*  of  coguttioa  is  aavse-perc  option. 
Children  have  tbk,  bat  do  not  aid  seuee  with  tboagbt. 
Alexander  von  Hamboldt,ln  his  old  age  with  failing 
laenltios,  would  bav*  stronger  sem*a-paro*ptloa  tbua 
•  eblld,  for  he  would  aid  percept  tow  with  thinking 

The  ecu—  poitoptlc*.  has  spread  o«t  before  It  a 

world  of  Inflult*  complexity.  Prof  Harris  lustsaced 
Use  nan**  bonne  how  lutinii*  tn*  oijwct*  nnder  thai 
ten*.  Beflectsoa  enn  group  thing*,  classify  and 
aysteaMtla*.  while  la  rim  pis  sense- pvroepti  on  we  do 


not  Houd  shove,  to  see  tbeguncrfc.    Hie  lowest  order 
of  u-iini  sin  ply  agglomerate-.    It  Is  u*3re  addition. 
We  do  uot  retein  natesi  we  eenrrulixe. 
lteflectiou  Is  tbe  next  btgecr  slat*. 

AiXlKPn    TOJt    ■UBTBOtXTT 

come*  to  aatar*  wttb  technical  ■****■*,  cWwifl**,  ar- 
ranges, retain*.  The  power  of  ganaralltiUoa  give. 
sack. .  aa  U  ware,  to  pat  tfalag*  la.  A  nrtud  lit*  bis 
flas-ie*  through  details  and  woegatxas  the  eeaautlwb. 

Hut  reus*  perception  t*  pamlve;  reiaettoa  is  active. 
Perception  as  simply  'ha  wa#*ivrtj  ef  rneeprtvlty,  be- 
ing Imprinted  en,  while  rcaaetiea  presupposes  activ- 
ity of  mind  and  tension.  The  Idiot  ha*  no  power  ef 
mental  tension;  the  falllnc  leal  owe  ml* ate,  the  pass- 
ing butterfly  *he  next,  arret*  his*.  H*  ts  a  prdy  to 
pearl  vlty. 

Roflcctlor  radate*  the  world  to  etas***.  With 
sevse-perceptloa  and  reflection,  the  world  exists  tn 
Bub-dlvb>rou*.  Multiplicity,  b?  otaasinestiOB,  may 
become  an  arbitrary  matter  of  syqihasi*.  Aa  tufl- 
nlto  multiplicity  Implies  varied  aaltle/.  Are  the** 
nifties  *ub}ect*re7  Thai  kad*  aa  to  nominal  ism  ui 
realism. 

Do  we,  by  reflection,  approach  closer  tbe  nature  of 
object-r  That  comMuettloa  doe*  not  touch  tbe  na- 
tuisof  bring** the  principle  that  carried  oat  lead. 
to  atomism. 

Btaoylng  atoms  we  stady  noa-etaoeUlaU.  The  tbe- 
ory  ol  inrbtlnglaatouMls  aeir-coatradletory.  Di- 
vision of  these  Is  Infinite,  but  In  lodnlto  division  we 
get  no  nearer  absolute  truth.  This  wax  the  flrst  view 
taken  of  the  world.  It  ■  tbe  mechanical  theory. 
That  atoms  are  Independent— thing*  affected  from 
without,  is  l 


bet-mid,  A  piincipie  set  up  to  explain  reaction  In 
relativity.  Ithrgno  with  Ibe  a'cliombt*  of  moleru 
time*.  Tbe  flirt  scene  In  tioetbt  s  "Kau'l"  hull* 
relations  to  be  the  principle  of  linportauco.  Think- 
irg  a  relation  requires  two  objci-ut.  Tbe  dlnicalty 
Is  lo  hold  the  rappre>sed  thought  In  mind.  An 
n  mating  experiinee  la  dtaW  tl.-s  i<  to  nolle*  that  ra 
flcctior  I*  naive,  and  to  discover  in  It  tbe  uncon- 
scious rleuseat. 

Does  rejection  eee  tleevc  ,  cr  le*i  de:p?  Rofle- 
lion  flop*  i»cn»e-perceplliin,  examine*  ana  inca>arixt 
the  thing  by  Itself.  In  relumm.  Hie  totality  of  con- 
ditions change.  Prof.  Ilarri'  illustrated  this  by  a 
g:*tsft  which  aa*  tu  relation,  by  u:cuns  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  to  tbe  r»rt  ii .  I  hu  run  and  even  tn  the  *o- 
|jr  a* slew.  He  rcterred  to  I  he  moi  olo^ueof  "Fao*i" 
where  "cucli  exUt*  tor  all,"  to  the  "nol  len  Iniekets  ' 
In  the  microcosm.  The  alchemist*  discovered  th*t 
lorms  could  change,  that  fortur<*d  in  crucible*  tbey 
would  be  turned  into  aoiuetbtng  else;  that  nil  10  tbe 
•eiise*  wa*  an  ap]M^minee.  They  found  the  Absolute 
foiiulew,  rubj.ct  obfectivity  Is  ihe  nature  <<f  a  con 
i  I'm'  being.  Tbat  Is  an  aliliuaMm  of  all  nier_* 
thiiking.  To  know  cheutlrtry  and  trace  It  by  ooe'e 
akuihic,  bv  reflecllou,  be  d*>u«  get  at  truth,  yetut  un- 
reality.   There  isa  deeper  Insight  tntj  po^ib4litie.«. 

Ren>ctloo  arrive*  n  tbo  principle  of  perishability. 
**  .rothlng  higher  lhan  reflectioo  earn  up  re*taiu, 
that  being  tabs.  This  method,  flrst  of  mecbansaox, 
secondly  of  cIh  robin ,  sums  an  tbat  epoch. 

There  was  much  writing  of  the  alchamlstle  d*v«. 
Geu.  Hitchcock  bad  J«o  votamea  of  alchrniUtk 
writings.  Tho  writei*  were  aut  men  who  de  I.*m  to 
axe  alchemy  to  produce  material  wealth.  Tbty 
rather  despt«ed  that.  It  was  rather  to  traumata 
1  banian  nature,  by  culture,  bv  reannciatlon,  by  iod- 
ine of  blgb  pnnciplirs  to  guide  life.  Other*  ware 
deluded  by  tbe  material  power  of  alchemy. 

The  world  of  pen-c,  wiih  all  Its  malilplicptT,  can  be 
f  ab-suu  rued  nnder  a  lew  tbrcml*.  Th*  tliir  J  stag*  of 
the  uilnu  is  ppecnlatlve,  following  the  perceptive  aad 
reflective.  Tb*»  Proletsor  u*ed  tne  word  iu  tbe  old 
Latin  sense—  of  s/*ecu/rt»l.v  —  looking  at  totality, 
ilillnsophy  l«*stn»  when  one  man  seis  up  a  principle. 
He  Instanced  that  of  referring  tbe  universe  lo  water, 
air,  hie,  thought.  It  give*  unity  to  tbe  world  to  sar- 
rty  I:  from  one  point  ol  view.  'The  Professor  then 
repeated  tbe 

THREX  »«TAO*r«l  or  TIlOL'GlfT, 

alecbanlsu,  Cbeinlsm  and  Tcliulogy,  or  It*  applies- 
tion ,  ppecutatlve  thougliL 

The  last  is  very  Important.  There  are  dllT'rent 
degrees  of  Insight  and  clearness.  The  a-  cut  Into 
the  third  stage  pre-#uppose*  mind,  and  we  then  have 
mcfhaulatn  vs.  tbe  intrude  view.  The  recognition 
ot  the  Pirst  Principle  is  as  active  or  It  could  not 
cnate  activity.  It  iun>l  combine  act  vltrand  energy 
t»ur»ilnce  all  that  gu«-i  hack  to  it.  If  the  Fir-t 
Principle  acts.  It  doew.  1>t  subidllutloa  of  Its  own  ac- 
tivity, p(  ek  io  ctiMi'pe  things  imo  it-  own  nature. 

Fiirlnalarjce,  it  the  ihetiry  oiThales,  that  water  was 
Ibe  prluelpirol  theanlveise  U-true,  It  would  inowen. 


dissolve,  seek  to  clmtiK*  ■*)!  to  Itself.  An  active  prlu 
ctpie  hv  It*  own  uctlmi  develop*  tt>cli.  it  ma«t  bavi 
seUdelermlnailim.      Wlut'.veT  objectivity    th.-re    I 


ave 
•  is 

we  can  remove  *nd  leave  Ihe  cot»,  whicli  Implies  mlD'*. 
Phllorophy  If  consl'tcnl  come-  to  that.  If  the  world 
comes  troiu  a  Creative  Mind  he  seeks  to  re:t11*«  him- 
self there,  and  the  world  cii-ts  In  a  serle-*  of  bclogi 
to  become  like  the  First  l*rinc!ole.  The  hluhest  de- 
gree of  Hie  ts  se)f-uiaiitftvt:itii)ii,  ami  a*  we 
rise  In  culture  wc  grow  Into  Individuality.  Tnat  I* 
the  principle  of  Teliology.  Tui-  was  t|iu»tr*t«d  by 
Ihe  belautc  world  and  tbe  reproilucilon  of  species; 
the  form  of  return  Into  lt«elf,  not  as  th*  tame  In- 
dividual, but  generic,  was  lllu«treled  by  Ui*  oak 
and  acorn.  The  peopl*  who  made  sun  myths  sym- 
bol I  s(d  these  things.  We  a**>uuie  the  rtr-t  principle 
of  pblh>*opby  to  be  mind  a*  the  active  |K>wer  of  the 
-_ilven>e,  sujlng  this  *ssrrtorically.    A  mlad  wl»)i«* 


t  la  ted,  as  instanced  by  t.otdhe,  llauilioldt,  flbakes- 
peare,— whose  Individuality  w*s  safllclent  to  endow 
a  ilKrasand  cluiraiier*.  Aa  one  advance*  In  Individ- 
onllt  »■  be  can  avail  bimealf  of  tbe  perceptinos  of  all 
minds  and  reflat-tlona  oa  It.  IU  Is  uot  conllned  t  >  a 
narrow  habitat  but  avails  blm«c1f  of  tbe  experience 

3f  bin  race.  That  mind  w  th*  flrst  power,  W  tbe  fau- 
ainrnbil  principle  of  Tellolnoy. 
Unleta  man  is  Independent  ne  cannot  reflect  tied. 
The  true  reflection  of  God  is  In  the  highuxt  attributes 
of  tbe  mind,  uot  by  a  fortuitous  concoanw  ol  atom'. 
Nor  la  chen>h>M  the  w*v.  Mechanism  Is  a  little 
pit-re.  of  cbnuWiu.  It  b>  true  so  far  a«  It  g«»o«,  but  It 
does  not  go  far.  cbeo>hm  ts  higher  as  seeing  th* 
Intental  as  well  na  external  relations,  cheuii-m  Is 
thus  a  part  of  Teliology.  Laavlng  oat  all  those  links 
j  oa  have 

THE    airlA.  LK. 

Tlito  lYcngalaes  ihe  mlracl*  **  the  highest  for*. 
Religloo  lahte*  Bngajxamjca  ajf  ■  apaaflal  t  s» jie  aaa- 

•  umI  lor-n  uj  ■•Ira.-lo,  ugiTsa   fiwa*pecl«l    |rurpow*. 

Tetlolof  y  see*  th*  whole  world  a>  a  miracle,  awd  no 
smallest  thing  is  explained  by   mechaaisiu  or  cbeas- 


Tbe  principle  of  Obtf*salhwi  otVfarcew  maaee  bh 
aaddevlroyaall.  It  w«*ald  giro  s>  f  arm***  Klrrk 
Principle,  a  (.ad  ■oe.r.TnW.i,,)  uar*v*«lab4«. 

From  the  TellologVal  sdamlpninl  lb«  First  l*rinclpl* 
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he*  a  nrr«WMiit v,  end  tlM  nnaaaa  win- 1  feck  fHasty 
t»  .tsHf  theee  things  that  rvptfy  tits  tHrfaee  m1b4. 
ReUgtee.  nMleanaaay    m4  noetry  toak  hhm., 


ReUgtea.   pM.SISahy     MM   Be) 
14*17  dosaaaps  ■wfcwtw  and 


Peetry  jwmwi 

MM*  alllMMM 

erelbebrk*eend 


abet*    fa    tbe     NM_ 

for*  MTmlMW.    Whet  vmM  aenih 


it  r*J 

rWTi—Oiati—  uil   er-aaape>«rr 

Aft  la  Hi  Msjaeat1 

for*  permltee.  Whet  wenW  each  Met*  as  •*•£ 
Sentbey  aee)  Mpeneer  be  wttnnat  tats  iffeef  neveon- 
ISeattct*.  Tim  Hi  era »  gemlae  ef  the  w«rM  mm 
these  thine-.  Ww iMwaU el  Mm erfraele, ef  ttaeb- 
athlete,  te  irraw  an  an  pumni  end  nernenify,  ie 
Um  kratl-w  mcI  if  all  neette  imUIm. 

Any  attentat  U  rawrneTaea  rMMtMriatlya  teeters 
of  Prof.  Harris's  li  always  and  nf  inherent  MjfMlr 
more  kNi/i  falls^e.  Mia  laong  at  b  syatnetteal 
la  mi  Inclat irww,  of  the  flae~t  lenigat  and  Weast 
eys-pathr;  nutleeoaMe  la  all  Its  bemrlagt,  end  es- 
nrerseil  in  rbytba-ic  beminny . 

Thi?  morning  the  session  opened  with 
I>r-  Xf  Mlford'e  LrfUr* 
wu  delivered  without  an  amioaBced  title,  Irat  treat- 
ed of  political  school*  ird  their  Blgoiflcaoee  in  the 
body  politic  Dr.  Mutford  opened  with  an  improv 
sive  .-notation  from  Bacon,  who  classified  mankind 
at*  the  fonnders,  the  law  givers  and  the  administra- 
tors. Aristotle  laid  down  tbe  distinctions  of  family, 
civil  roininniilty,  ctate  and  International  state,  as 
the  United  State*.  The  civil  coin  tu  unity  enable* 
men  to  lire,  ltd  *ludy  is  not  animated  nufeas  pene- 
trated with  philosophical  distinctions. 

1  he  linen  of  the-**!  In  tbe  literature  of  politic]  are 
those  presented  by  Hegel,  who  give*  them  with  pa- 
tience of  detail  and  practical  brendlh.  It  is  oisly  re- 
cently tint  Arinoiie  is  understood.  In  1510.  and 
throuKli  that  century,  men  studied  him,  bnt  failed  to 
gracD  bis  profound  meaning.  lucre  i-  a  urofnnnd 
apprehension  Wetwe-n  llcgel  and  Aristotle.  Web- 
iter  bad  the  emotion  of  patriotism.  He  bad  no  con- 
ception of  the  state  as  conceived  by  Ari*totle  and 
Hegel.  The  real  lotfc  of  life  is  stronger  than  theo- 
lie-  or  notions,  and  Is  broken  by  them. 

Di.  Mirtfoni  related  an  Incident  of  Calhoun  ond 
"•tun-hull.  Meeting  Mr.  Calhoun  on  tbe  street,  .Mr. 
Manilial!  asked  or  what  lift  wa<  thloklng. 

"Of  government  and  what  it  rests  on,"  he  replied. 

"And  what  does  it  rett  on?" 

"O>poi.izailoii-" 

"And  what  does  organization  ret  on?" 

"On  tneuna  of  production  and  distribution." 

"And  what  do  these  rest  ou7"  continued  the  Chief 
Justice, 

Mr.  Calhonn  had  not  \et  thongnt  out  that. 

Tbif ,  paid  Dr.  Miiirord ,  illustrates  mind  occupied 
witb  formulas  and  notion*.  Tiie  clear  apprebeosion 
of  Morsitall  gave  him  a  constructive  power. 

Hie  creative  imagination.  Or.  Mutford  went  on  to 
say,  ijibe  formaiirc  power  In  poetry.  WLeu  emo- 
tional, as  in  Byron;  it  irccupica  a  lower  place.  In 
great  woihs,  as  in  the  "(Ediims  Tvrannoj,"  it  Is 
brcr-ant  hick  to  the  state.  What  la  a  state?  the 
speaker  questioned,  (juotlug  some  line*  of  a  poetic 
detioitiou. 

l)r.  Mnllord  unfolded  tbe  plane  of  different 

SCHOOLS  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

First  be  instanced  the  Historic, School  that  Identi- 
fied its  scope  and  rim  of  political  science  throufa 
the  law  and  rights  of  tbe  past.  Tbla  be  believed 
creatts  an  unbistoric  period. 

The  I'll ysicai  School  of  politics  mergad  history  Id 
geograpb\;  traced  correspondences  between  the 
plMfioii  life  or  the  indvldual  and  the  bnoy  of  the 
state.  Tblf  U  Spencer's  theory,  and  be  does  no; 
deserve  rotice  except  to  fix  attentioo  at  this  point, 
buckle's  advocacy  of  It  Is  widely  read.  The  politi- 
cal condition  of  a  people  cannot  trace  registry  of 
character  In  ti.e  character  of  their  soil.  There  is  In 
every  people  a  rtreogtb  derived  only  fro*n  tbe  mas- 
ten  of  naiareny  tbe  moral  nature.  . 

The  atllitariau  school  of  politic*  alms  at  unravel- 
ling all  application  to  life,  and  cives  as  a  standard  ol 
ethics  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Tbe  fallacy  here  U  detected  by  art  leg  what  is  happi- 
ness, or  ihe  greatert  good?  Because  three  men  are 
a  gre#ter  nou>ber  than  one  man  should  they  despoil 
him  of  bis  goods  lo  render  themselves  bapvv?    The 

right  of  tbe  greutcrt  good  for  the  great  en  number  Is  ' 
not  the  Itifauliitf  of  the  rirtt  of  state  above  that  of 
the  indi .  idual,  and  it  Involves  a  totaliv  at*e  concern 
tion  of  |.un<an  life. 

Dr.  Mu'fi ■  rd  tpoke  of  tbe  old  word,  rfihteousneM. 
Mn  n  fu*e*  to  atiiuii  sacrifice.    He  belieras  It  uegm- 

tlcn,  extinction.  Dr.  Mulfard  bellercl  In  it  only  a< 
lu  the  spirit  in  which  it  U  rendered,  hot  believed  no 
one  conld  sacrifice  bi*  hlRbe*t  fooubecia^eit  reiebfti 
through  all  eternity.  No  atate  could  demand  Ihlj 
from  any  man. 

Tbe  Jural  School  of  politic,  he  uM,  conceive*  the 
state  as  a  civil  community.  frotrcijoD  was  not  the 
primary  end  of  a  st.ite.  It  ba.-  Isr^er  powers  and 
embraces  a  higher  sphere.  T?  i  .1  j'»i  Scbool  is  dei- 
tltute  of  ni.-ioiicaf  Tvropul-.  .'.  Tn#  epeaker  re- 
gsnled  low  only  as  the  wilu-f  i,.*  <nteaa4the  end 
of  the  >-tuie  h  not  coinprchen  led  in  Uw-rtrlng. 

Tbe  Formal  or  Abstract  S:hool  ol  Polities  is  the 
mort  meclinulcal  one  of  all.  Ike  School  ol  tbe  Ab- 
stract Iflent  holds  the  conception  of  en  tndlvMail 
ideal.  It  is  purely  visionary,  i  Utopia.  It  would  be 
fatallv  dangeroiu  to  dertro?  an  exlPtltg  system  to 
Introduce  the  ideal  ooe.  The  out-;  nbee  whers 
such  radical  change  would  not  be  dangerous 
i.-  Ihe  .-iuioiit.n  to  which  Shakupeare  refers  when  all 
is  destroyed  And  "oi. fenced  desolatloo"  rol  ma.  The 
dsngerof  the  abitraet  Meal  to  Its  isolation.  Tbe 
true  nnd  only  advancement  la  Id  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  ideal.  Some  Ideal  Is  necesiiry  to  lift 
people  from  relaos'ng  Into  ntiv-dcal  a*o)ldltf 
mid  material  comfort.  Toe  Practical  School 
of  Politics  Is  that  of  rbe  newspaperB  and  of 
cm  rent  conversation.  It  d«l«  with  the  practical 
working  of  inttitoitoos,  ignores  philosophy,  diKQsseJ 
qucsiIou*  of  Dcntrallty)n  war,  of  civil  service,  of  ad- 
luiniitrution.of  ralltvaJslllerest^and  finance.  Th«*e 
(piestlous  require  ttJpl^t  cotaprnheD*lou,  mid 
men  who  follow  the'nnjpaper*  would  be  Id  erisei 
atlndJlfr.  "*   *   " 

The  stale,  siid  Dr.  Uulford.in  eonclaslon,  Im- 
plies continuity,  authority  of  tow,  recognition  of 
rehitlcn  and  ethical  dteftnettona.  It  to  never  com- 
nleted  in  ltsown  time.  Dljraelt  once  said, "I a  the  Eng- 
Ij-li  Parliament  there  are  membrra  who  are  alwavs 
present,  Halelgh  and  otben,  always  ail  lo  these  bails 
<t Connefl."  A*  a  complete  trne  of  tbe  scholar.  Dr. 
Million)  in-tuurrd  Fkbte,  who  proved  la  him*«lf 
Ihul  the  vocminnof  ascliolarl<>  the  vocation  of  a 
man.  The  philosophy  of  bfe  hold*  au  enduring  place 
Inpclitical  literature. 

Till- evening  1>r.  Msrrla  will  give  hto  second  lee- 
<>ml  on  the  "Nomin.iiNni  of  Locke  aad  Home; 
Pantheliitlc  Realism  of  Hobb*,  Spinous,  Compte 
und  Spencer  vs.  the  Itcail-m  or  Christianity  .'' 

To-morrow  Dr.  Jonc>,  the  interpreter  of  rlatonl? 
Philosophy,  will  occupy  tbe  morning,  and  In  lae 
eviinnc  the  third  !ee*u  a  of  tbe  Common  Pbtlosouh- 
Ica)  Distinctions  will  be  given  by  Professor  Harris, 
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at    tbe 
um 

a    f*>od 


:ran.  on  si*»  tab  c<>HKr.*ro3ifiltsT.) 
CovoolUi  .Inly  tl.iwH.-AV bin  Mr.  Eiuery 
the  r-.in.ord  -.L-li.-'L.tv  tinier  tbto  morniuK ove* 
sixty  persons  »\rj-n'sV  nt.  Many«<f  (bens  wire 
women. ami  a  i.i^Stpr.-jH.ui.-u  tliau  Last  year 
mere y;>uug  ]*«•'•  ph'.  1  luve  ulruady  spttken  of  tbe 
ch.tit£v»  in  ihr  Cjsaaajl  and  iln-rv  i^  but  little  to 
add.  lvUt..'»lmii InsWu  niuoutetl  oei  tuc  w^ll 
->|ipn*ito  ihf  :>i.:\trfi;  Mr.  Lnicnwm'a  Is  a  co«a> 
paiiiun  »>o  thi-.nii.-r-Mh-Mi '  the  cliark,  and  Peata- 
loazi  "n.i*a  l.rai-ki  l  mvrtlif  nuittcl.  Little  oma- 
nient>  and  a  mikiII  li.<n^iii^  l^.-k-ca*«  In  tbe  alcove 
rvlleve  the  harn*uiiiiw   oj    iht-    r<*.iu.     l*rcb»Wy 

aine*  of  the  ferujty  wvr.  r>n-m  tbaa  wli 
u*aaJly  be  ea  the  rUaUurua.  Taeva 
wen  '  ProTe*ear  Hani*.  Mr.  P.  B.  Wanssra 
Mr.  Joan  All**,  Mr.  A.  llr.<o*oa  Absatt, Pr.  Elbdsa 
Mullora,  I*.  H.  at,  J.mr*  aad  Mr.  sj.  fL  Esaeiy, 
jr.  Mr.  at  C  aaeaaaaa*  Itse  fat  of  law  maealag, 
alM>  oi-cupiul  a  rlurfr  at  lint  rtsfbl  ea*  Mr.  Afaartt, 
aa«l  Ukr  as  Um  Umw-m  Mr.  Kwwrvna  vaaae  ba 
and  nmaWtly  wa  a  avui  at  one  »Mr.  la  Use  aa- 
dinsea  wvr*  W-  Lm*l<a  M.  Asrott  a»d  Mtoa  Hon 
P«Try.  Afat-r  tbe  rmBimny  eiuae  to  enter,  prefer 
waa  otH-reil  by  tbe  K-v.  Julia*  H.  Ward,  and  the* 
Mr.  Ab-ott  wlcomcd  Ibr  acltuol  to  the  beaatlM 
and  ht**]dtallry  of  CtKstnL  He  gave  aeordlaL 
wanu-U'jned  gret'thig  to  bit  friend*,  and  spews 
of  tlw  tuws  a*  a  pl-tce  where  snreat  acabma  u>d 
thought  badtr«n«]dr>tl  wuh-h  bail  made  Use  vtl- 
kij.-v  ktsnrn  ie  all  *  Itrwu-mliH.  and  beyond.  Taw 
river,  rnnninsr  both  w.t>».  was-  he  aanl,  a  symbol 
of  rteniitr,  whhW  nnnmo  Into  iueif  as  ac*rda. 
He  »ikj4.s  of  tlum^ht  nnd  M*miment  aa  wnUt 
woi-tnv  a  pbUo^iprKT'a  atf""1 
eliKiikv  iiny  :i«  uu  mi 
f-T  a  Utile  ■jv.-ucI-i.!  Is  wu 
thl.t:.  ol  the  pli*a-iir«>  it  cave  him  !••  *#«  ***  many 
woilk'ii  iu  iIil  uinli. u.e,  lor  luilher  ihe  th  might 
of  nin  nor  the  sentiment  of  woman  could  be 
complete  witlmnt  the  oHht,  and  love  to  tbe  hirb- 
e»t  atlrihuteof  tind  und  of  those  creatod  lu  hie 
Ima^e.  and  a  lover  n  aJwav*  a  poet  and  n  pbll- 
o-nplur.  Mr.  Ah-ott.  in  <-4jUi.)u>ioo,  sabl  tli«y 
hofted  to  hear  ff»nn  i.erman  and  tin-ek  pblkjeo- 
pbv ,  and  Xrum  too  n rlwhi  renbn  of  tningJaatlea 
and  art. 

Following  the  Bllrcr-halred  aalutaterlaa  caxae 
the  poet  of  tbe  day,  Mr.  K.  C.  Sudaun,  whose 
poeru,  ■arttun  In  the  metre  of  Milton's  "llyiaa  ef 
the  Nativity,"  ulluded  to  the  philosopher' n  high 
pursuita,  to  tbv  plenums  of  tho  Mchoo)  and  to  the 
renowned  men  of  Concord.  Hearty  apptaaee  fob 
iowvi  him  to  bla  aeat,  and  after  the  ennelaaloa  of 
UieeacrebHrs  a  aambunne  bunquet  uf  roeea  and 
other  lowers  from  the  Old  Manee  and  other 
garUetH  waa  prveiitfd  in  bim.  After  the  poem 
air.  tioery  introduced  Pruli-anor  Harria.  Ibe 
profr-f br'H  flr>t  tin.ujbt  waa  tlmtertrry  one  ought 
to  bring  to  ihe  wimol  a  new  euDtriimtioti.  In  tue 
p.i-i  i  Le  »iL'o-  ol  tlKtut'ht,  a>  it  went,  had  l>een 
given,  uinl  now  fruit    rhould  be  wen.       Then    be 

■poke  of  tb«  g^vatcnanip**  which  liave  oecamd 
In  rtvent  v*'Mi>)ii  pr<Klnt'llve  indiuirv  ea  tmtrh- 
Ini:  a  rloo'in  tlte  intr|itp<noe  and  < -Pinion*  oi  tbe 
common  i»cople.  It  i-  auiong;  tiK  uiaHaev  Out  tbe 
elevation  in  -txa:  li  In  a  liluiii;  from  below,  and 
the  process  Ik  p>in?  on  abroud  us  well  aa  at  boiue. 
Tbeagv  of  maeliiiii  i>  ha-  made  It  easier  to  aup- 
plv  tue  >»uut-  ol  'food,  clothing  and  Hbtilter;  ainl 
in:..ple  nre  I.-iii-'  emamipaled  mm.  Uw  h.tnWt 
toil.  Laeli  individual  i-au  dovclop  better  bla 
higher  jhiuvi'i"  ami  can  xbaro  in  the  vudom  of 
tin-  iii  lw"i.  Mr.  Ilnrrhi  ilH-n»fM4te  of  the  v aloe 
ol  too  teaehiu^*  ol  phiiow»j.ti>.  wheruby  uien 
niav  lo  a  ureai  cxtenl  avoid  .  .-nilkt  and  work  In 
h  ifr.ioiiv  wit  (i  tnc  law*  of  tlse  nulverve  abouf 
I'.miu,  m*i  that  whatever  force  tau.*y  have  will  be  so 
niii.h  |,ukt  lor  good,  and  not  be  neutrallasd  in  a 
u-eh>*  coitukt  with  law.  Hu  brou**! 
to  ibe  M'hool  »  (.T^-tinc  from  the 
J-lamJ  Park  gathering  in  lion  hem  Indian*. 
AJier  be  loii-lieU  Mr.  Alrott  rv>unietl  tbe  ihMir 
and  sketched,  in  brier  i\-y  u.*.  biw  winter  trip  In 
tbe.  Weft,  -ail'tiaiiiiallv  ax  outtlued  lb  my  lettvr 
koit  Krlilav,  Tln-n  .il-.  Sani"»rn  took  up  the 
tlirvaii  of  talk,  explained  aoi  iv  i>.;..foaof  Um 
nrocraimne,  and  tsildvl  the*  luterotof  the  late 
1'roKKor  lieuJaiJlu  Peine  of  Harvard  Ui  Uie 
f.nieird  in  lu-'l.  and  of  hluld.aoi  eaiabHtOiing 
m.  n.  niH'li  liltlM-ehiml*  In  ihe  iHinntn  —  to  have 
a  w-Vion  ol  a  weak  or  two  cat-h— lor  Uoj  prop.- 
LJti.it  of  kn.wied^e  and  puniciilarly  of  aoelal 
MMi'tice,    Mi.  ijanboni  ».i»  tht>  lu«-t  speaker.— the 

u'n.T*  of  the  laeultv  present  d>-cllnlog  to  say 
ju.  ,inng,— and  Uie  svmioo  waa  lUeu  uoulared  at 

an  end. 

In  tlte  erenln:  tbe  flm  h-ctare  of  the  year  waa 
eVllvi  n  J  b>  Professor  Hams,  who  baa  an  unu« 
Fual  unmbrT  thUweek  on  nccount  of  hto  en- 
fntwoil  .lU.iicf  next  week.  Tbla  ntakca  Um  first 
week  ol  tisa  aclmul  llni  m.>-i  important  of  tbe 
live,  exc*»(|  tb.  llratwocli  lu  Auguxt,  wblob  win 
be  *-v..iel  to  lUee.-leutation  of  Um  centennial 
ol  the  n.-i  iHlbllt'i  -J  " 
Punt    Kcjmiii." 


Kant  a  *<!rltbpie  of 


The  tblrd  term  of  the  Concord  acbool  of 
phlloeopby  opeaod  yeaterdaj,  with  prusiilM) 
of  a  pteaaant  and  frnlrful  u no.  It  to  aot  to 
be  a  school  for  dUputation,  bat  for  nmtaaV 
platloBof  truth  and  for  Mutual  belpfuln««e 
la  aitaiulnir  It-  ThU  waa  condarly  atatod, 
hy  tbe  dJievtur,  la  hto  hlitl  words  uf  Intro- 
duction. Tboae  l»eMaad  to  the  poleroba  of  | 
philosophy  aut  reetrmln  their  diapoaliloa  la 
this  prvacooe.  Tl*e  anajgeuj  of  the  ecliool  for 
the  putt  two  Teara  and  the  Hat  of  Its  lerturua 
are  maple  anaurance  of  what  will  be  the 
apirlt  of  thtf  aeaann.^a  oonatmctlv.  phllono- 
phy,  an  uphnlhllng  upon  the  broad  fminda- 


tSaa)  of  Chrbtiaa  truth,  withuat  bein^  nar- 
row or  eeetarlaa.  Mr.  HarrlVe  lectara  but 
ercolng,  maintaining  oa  phllneonhbjal 
grounds  the  raaaonabloaeaa  and  Bet-eaattjr' 
of  Miracle.  In  the  revelation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  waa  a  koy-noWi  of  the  phUunuphy 
which  la  to  ba  taught  at  Ullbiida  chaiwl. 
Tbla  flrat  week  will  be  more  atrietly  a  we«k 
derott.il  to  philoeoplij  ibna  any,  except  the 
first  week  of  AofruBt, — the  tinea  uf  oulvbrat  lirf 
the  Kant  ceoteiuibal.  It  waa  a  remarkable 
■oiHaaoa  wlikdi  ana  t  im  Uu»  clwMd  jwtUnlaj. 

PHILOSOPHY'S  ASPrHATIOW. 


SAYINGS. 


mm  Edmund  C.  Stedman'e  poena,  "Corda  Con- 
cordia," ha  the  August  Atlantic] 

We  think,  we  feel,  we  are; 
Aad  UsTbt,  as  ef  e  star. 
firanM  aarnogh  the  »b-.-a  UtUe  Kgae  to  gtraa; 
^s^ajafronHfas^aeuab 
We  strrr*.  wsth  mwrawa  breath. 
To  aeeaeaew  wrasa  the  trata,  end  long  have  strive e, 

Mat  aaas*.  thaagfa  ae^  aad  arnv  and  chat 
Saga,  ,T*aer  Jaea  ev  eanraaanj/aa1  saw  Cesf  • 

As  frees  the  btMew  aeep 
The  sears  sarong  IMe  asaet  aawa 
Its  name  eiid.    We  rest  aet,  theaga  we  hear 
Ke  vatce  treaa  beaisa  tot  anH, 

Jfo  chant  aafiaaaaal 
Mssng  Uifongb  «anHI  eWfw  thai  anaa  near; 
We  hwk  awt  Datwerd.  hat  wltaai.- 

Aad  think  aet  quite  ie  end  as  we  begbx 

Pet  new  the  aaartlaafag  aan 

Crtra  te  each  harm  liege, 
Cease  not  to  a'k^- or  bring  eanta  the  tlaae 

When  the  yeana  w«rkfs  bettof 

Mode  Injfat  the  enarncr's  grief 
And  Mroog  th«  sage'*  word,  the  noet'e  rhyauv— 

Kre  Kaowtorfas  ihrurt  a  *  pent  head  tbreaga 
TbattbipM's  v«n  that  pstoau  se  closely  area. 

Frees  what  ear  fete  teams 

fate  that  which  music  reams 
To  speak,  n  ec*ta#T  noos  UDOemlaad, 

And  <Ub,  hew  like  te  ft!) 

The  bali-farwea  rays  that  lit, 
IJke  memories  vune,  ebove  tbe  farther  toad. 

Cry,  aa  the  ttarded  Magi  erted, 
fl'e  ace*,  see  tttt,  tor  smtT aef  he  denied -' 

Let  the  btrud  throag  await 

A  healer  at  tbe  gate; 
Oar  hearts  prem  on  to  see  what  madar  lies, 

Kaewiag  abet  arch  on  area 

Shall  loom  eeiw  Um  starch 
And  over  portals  gained  new  etrenghel da  rise. 

Tbe  search  ttwll  a  glory  brl.es, 
Tncngb  felled  so  oft,  that  seeks  tbe  son)  of  tbtngs. 


To  clutch  the  shone  that  rates  as  evermore. 
It  shall  be  our*  to  make,— 
As,  where  the  waters  break 

rron  the  nnuwtn  ef  a  pathless  aaere, 
They  and.  who  aought  for  geld  alone. 

The  seadea  waa  din  el  a  clime  uaknevii. 


any  the*  way 
y«-erermr-y  ahull  any.     . 

Kor  shall  H  eu«ht  araius*  jour  hone  prevail 

That  aet  to  wnkiug  eyes 

The  gehwn  clouds  artae 
WberewKh  our  vtolena  etot be  the  usrttte  Grail, 

When,  Ie  bittee  bene  apea  tad  read. 
We  sleep  whom  pilgrims  earner  gane  abeae. 


waeu  as  ei  on  ism;  sne«. 
(A  twelvesaonth  aad  a  dav,  and  k  ept  their  try**.) 
And  knight  le  pilgrim  told 
Things  g*vea  them  to  behold. 
What  country  fsaad.  what  gained  ef  all  they  wtot, 

i  While  adubterlai  hand*  asatgni 
To  each  a  share  of  heading  food  and  wme,i 

J)  couHi,— wbeu  Wmmj  gTMs  waves 
bove  tbe  holies*  graves 
Of  them  whose  ripe  edveatore  obblas  our  own,— 
Coese  wbere  the  rreat  elms  lean 
Tbetr  quivering  leave*  aad  era  an 
To  sliada  tbr  snosa-clBng  reofe  row  aavred  grows. 

And  where  the  bronxe  and  granite  loll 
Hew  Uberty  wna  bailee  with  Life's  larewell. 

Bern  tot  your  Aeadeane 

Be  no  ignoble  dream, 
Bui,  couaccrate  wltb  Ufa  ud  death  and  song, 

Through  the  toed**  sear  as  spread 

The  trust  tabcTwea, 
Tbe   hope  which  fresn  year  heads  shall  take  no 

And  build  in  altar  that  aray  toot 
i  Tin  bead*  aew  youag  be  taureUed  with  the  PnsC 

to 

Tom  Rbyobtu  of  thi  Comcobd  Lbctubbs. 

|  oqnlry  is  often  mud*  about   the   publication 

#f  tbe  Concord  lecture*,  but  except  the  neira* 

tahpez  reporta  and- thotfl  which   Dr.  Harris  is 

D>  print  In  the  Journal  ol  Speculative  Phl- 

^aopby,  we  do  not  nnderaund  that  any  ere 

to  be  published  xtxy  soon.    Dr.  Hodjre'e  pa> 

net  od  "Ghoata,"  in  the  North  American, waa 

t  lecture  at  Concord  last  Tear,  and  his  Kant 

ectnre  of  this  year  and  President  Porter's 

ire  to  be  published  by  their  authors  bye  iod- 

iy.    Tho  beat  newspaper  report!  (after  the 

Republican's)  bare  been  those  of  Mrs.   8hat- 

|Ucklnthe  Boston  transcript,  who  hu  In- 

1  erlted  the  gift  ol  hex  lather,  "  Warrington," 

i  t  exact  reporting.    Next  to  these,  and  nacre 

> replete,  are  tboae  of  Mr  Brldgman  in  the 

dvertiser,     from     which     the   New    York 

imes's  correspondent   s*u«.  ally  made   up 

itB  letters,     f  Bprinjrflold  Hepubllcan. 


Wilson   Flagg   in 


./ 


EVENING  IRANSCKIW 
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WBITTMf    UI    TBX   ITVIJ    OF    BMERM)*. 
ALCOTT   AMD    TBOBKAD. 

V!hnmt  w*  look  irtHitbt  maail—t*- 
tlOB  oi  tho  flnlto  lnflnlt*,  no  Um  IB  tho 
orb.  of  dmtcb  than  la  •  pot* to  ipraat 

That  Mml  alono  It  maator  of  lualf  whloh 
can  soar  Into  tba  roalma  where  Qoa  la,  and 
•till  feel  IU  homaoltj. 

■Whether  we  look  at  an  elm  tree  or  a  toad- 
stool, at  a  toad  or  an  ootopaa,  we  are  equally 
•atonlihed  at  tbe  greatne,-  uf  all  ltttleneaa. 

Religion  la  the  apirlt  of  true  knowledge  re- 
■oItm  Into  (Bethette  oorreapondenee  with  tbe 
upward  reaming,  of  the  man  anal  tor  the 
Ood-eool. 

We  mat  look  np  to  bearen  to  aee  the  earth, 
and  upon  tbe  earth  to  behold  the  hearena, 
for  it  la  only  by  DlTlne  light  that  we  oan  aee 
•either. 

We  call  tbla  peraon  a  man  and  that  peraon 
*  woman,  bnt  we  muit  wait  until  we  are  born 
Into  tbe  Infinite  before  we  aball  comprehend 
their  true  dlatlnotlon. 

Beetleaa  mortal.  !  why  (train  tout  jyes 
when  you  know  yon  cannot  aee  T  It  la  only 
■God  who  eeea. 

I  lore  to  be  in  darknew,  for  then  only  doee 
the  light  within  me  make  everything  inml- 
none.  No  man  ever  yet  comprehended  the 
•unbounded  light  there  la  in  total  darkneee  t 

There  la  nothing  like  the  abaliowneaa  of 
peraploolty.  It  la  bnt  the  mockery  of  aenae. 
Tbe  ideal  la  tbe  only  true  real,  for  all  matter 
4,  apirlt  and  all  apirlt  la  matter. 

"Aa  a  man  tbinketh  ao  la  he."  We  are 
■where  tbe  mind  la.  He  wboae  thought. 
graap  tbe  Infinite  la  cunnlprnaeat.  Tbe  true 
phlloeopber  la  the  God-men. 

Tba  true  poet  la  tbe  one  who  writes  without 
conacionaneu;  wboae  ideaa  aalae  the  pen  he 
tiHi  and  write  from  the  Bible  that  germi- 
nated in  bla  own  lnwardneaa- 

Wblle  In  life,  like  St.  Paul,  we  die  dally. 
It  la  only  when  we  die  that  we  begin  to  lire. 

Eow,  O  man  I  can  yon  have  faith  In  the  rea- 
aon  and  the  understanding  when  the  heart— 
the  true  interpreter  of  the  ideal— contradict, 
their  rain  aurmleinfe  t 

Borne  men  think  they  aee  nature  only  when 
they  are  rambling  in  green  field,,  among  the 
monntalna  or  by  the  eeashore;  when  I  want 
to  aee  nature,  I  ait  In  my  atndy  and  look,  at 
aa  Ink  apot. 

In  truth  there  la  falsity,  aa'  in  talaity  there 
la  troth ;  there  la  nothing  true  bnt  that  heer- 
«nly  light  which  we  cannot  aee. 

Hen  of  great  learning  and  adenoa  f  oolistf 
ly  Imagine  they  know  something;  but  all 
true  knowlege  dwells  In  the  inspired  bards 
whose  prophetic  speech  la  understood  only 
fcy  themaelTea. 

Men  complain  of  this  book  because  It  Is 
obscure.  Vain,  eelf-deluded  critic*  I  Hare 
you  not  yet  learned  that  in  obscurity  alone 
la  contained  that  Divine  meaning  which  la 
the  only  true  knowledge  T 

Once  I  Imagined  I  had  some  knowledge; 
Irat  1  went  out  one  day  and  heard  a  bird  sing" 
and  waa  Immediately  humbled  with  the 
sense  of  my  otter  ignorance. 

I  go  out  In  my  garden  and  aee  toads;  near 
by  is  a  group  of  pretty  children,  and  I  dis- 
cover more 'beauty  in  the  latter  only  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  aa  God  sees. 

Conaclenoe  alone  is  the  Divine  guide.  Bea 
•on  la  the  anti-Christ.  Faith  only  gives  light; 
knowledge  blunders- 
Subjectivity  Is  the  great  Intellectual  and 
moral  solvent,  In  which  our  Ideas  being  dif- 
fused, the  material  becomes  spiritual  and  the 
obteotive  truly  Ideal. 

Intolerable  egotist*  are  they  who  Imagine 
that  common  sense  or  reason  has  any  llfht 
•wltnln  itself  to  show  th.  path  of  duty 
through  the  flowery  wilderness  of  self-lore. 

Superstition  Is  the  On  pan  that  la  tied  to  a 
dog's  tail. 

Why  does  not  the  cock  on  the  steeple 
crow  T  It  Is  only  he  who  allows  the  divinity 
that  stirs  within  him  to  hush  tbe  surmises  of 
aoepUdsm  who  will  ever  be  able  to  solve  that 
— rtl>Tem. 

Are  there  marriages  in  heaven*  Tbet 
<jueition  oan  be  asksd  only  by  one  who  doee 
sot  know  the  meaning  of  marriage.  Br_ 
Divine  light  we  should  dlsoover  that  mar- 
riage exists  only  In  heaven,  and  that  on 
-earth  there  Is  no  snch  thing  as  marriage. 

When  Peter  heard  the  oock  crow  tbe  third 
time,  be  went  ont  and  wept.  We  hear  the 
hantams  of  our  own  vanity  crowing  constant- 
ly—bnt  we  do  not  weep. 

At  the  feast  of  ambition,  we  eee  men  who, 
after  gorglag  thsmselves  with  prlds,  have 
only  whetted  their  appetltee  for  more,  and 
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"hack  up  their  cart*  tor  another  load." 

It  1*  ldl*  to  condemn  lolly  which  la  bat  the 
beginning  of  wiadom.  Fool*  la*  in  tbabr 
blindness  where  tba  philosopher— th*  ohlal 
of  men— only  grope*. 

I  go  out  and  hear  the  eattla  lowing  and  the 
aheap  bleating ;  I  hoar  the  ringing  of  bird* 
and  the  hamming  of  Insect*;  and  then  I  ex- 
claim, "What  a  atranjt*  being  la  man  I" 

When  I  hare  aat  half  an  hoar  listening  to 
the  babbling  of  a  brook,  I  rla*  with  a  greater 
store  of  knowledge  than  la  contained  la' 
Hew  ton '•  "Principle,"  ao  bonntL al  of  wiadom 
1*  K» tare  to  thoee  who  qoietly  llaten  to  her 
humble  interpret*™. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  la  a  joy  forever;"  a 
crown  of  glory  1*  a  Joy  for  Still  another  day. 

How  can  we  look  on  a  worm  craw  ilng  out 
of  the  ground,  or  a  bird  vainly  attempting  to 
swallow  It  allTe,  and  em  afterward*  feel 
any  eelf-conoett  7 

Ton  look  at  a  tree  and  believe  you  know 
what  It  ii,  and  that  yon  can  deecrfbe  It;  but 
he  who  can  describe  a  tree  ha*  more  wiedom 
than  Kepler. 

Call  npon  your  mind  for  lome  service,  then 
call  upon  your  heart  for  the  sane;  if  the 
heart  ref oaee,  yon  are  a  lost  man  forever. 

I  law  a  tuft  of  fern  growing  out  of  the  side 
of  a  steep  rock,  and  In  a  moment  I  saw  a 
bag  crawling  npon  the  under  surface  of  one 
of  the  fronds,  and  then  I  exclaimed,  What  • 
wonderful  teacher  is  Nature  I 

This  1*  a  very  simple  matter,  and  we  all 
suppose  we  understand  It;  but  those  things 
which  we  call  intelligible  are  the  greatest  of  CV] 
all  mysteries.  i— It,-. 

What  a  fallacy  do  we  associate  with  the 


0'iAmnloDMl  io»e  ai.d  po«try  M  inn  baae- 
c.-IJ.  of  philosophy.  and  beta  with. 
Arnold  that  In*  4tron*«»t  put  of  **r  literature 
b>*lr.y  It  tl«  un«wu«.'liMtB  poetry.  In  elaeln*.  ho 
murtei.yiiipaUiclic.iliu.loii  to  "THo  WaraMe," 
the  lionie  of  too  "poet  roeaenceri"  to  Lake 
IVjilrire,   whore  Thoivan  eousut  a**roelntan«e 


•  1*4     e»»W*    if   fcrttrlW     «•>* 
•The*  be  aaOalaVg  ttiKll"" 

hew     ataurtlea,     ue  .Mr 


Tketwtelie. 
ao*e*wenby 

■ 

New  York  Meet,  Mssene  C 
clear  bed  esciatoe  »ee*»  be  reel  Me  |ini. 
-Coede  Ce.eeYaW'  lb*  rrM  Mel  ewaecael.* 
reytkae  of  erkleb  erurs^AditUve*'.  tail.™. 
H)»n.  It  was  saaMly  ell.  e/Tteel,  aa*  pe*l  a 
•iKUa  mlxne  lo  tb*  peaceful  Conecv*  Valley. 
rrof.  wiiiMuu.  T.  Hairk,  owe  of  the  Been  eoebufcj 

Ml  be  lb*  enter  ee  the  expuaeot  of  lb*  Beta**- 

)4Ve  of  Hejr I.  lie*  piaeV*  e  few  eti aenea*.  be 

wlil.-n  be  npreeeed  tl>*  koix  tbmt  eeeb  rear 

■•w  aoatrtbuuen.  »«n  ue  au4*  by  the 


roarka.  In  wlilrlTlie  ■  poke  ol  a  reeenl  trip  to  tb* 
"  blft  ennirk'tlon    ' 
lug  way  to  tl 
.* Ye  etipreanae 

hi  I 
bora    drew    ellenua 


■  poke  of  *  recent  trip  to  tb* 
•teer.  and  MJMeaecd  bet  eo»Tk-tk»  tkwl  lb*  *•*> 

.    lenpraana  . 
t  tbe  tell  and  eUlbleg  ague  *f 


tjjreeecd 
l*r.  -n   wae  I  ..<    eieual  way  to  the  eillial— I. 

nt  -li  aloft*  .lioJj  ure  .ill)     - 


naey- 


. la  Pol  .. 

Sir.  r.  B  aenbora  drew  ett^nTloe.  Tb* 
Im  Imato    I  . -nd    of     John    Bruerii,  tb*    eoae- 

fi  liiloe  of  iMtreM.  tb*  reorgAtiliin*  feruon 
ii  worhe  f  b*t»*»oletie*,  ecrretary  ^*o- 
lfim  was  n  object  of  at1cet.ee,  e-r^n  arnert 
fiuu  thest  irmeula  ho  luul  Lo  make.  Hcepwke 
eerauetly  ol  I'rof.  Prlnee  aa  new  of  tb*  foandora 
of  tli*  ecliool  who  a2wa>  »n&4  tatlr*  faith  In  lie 
Focueae.  I'rof.  Emery  enbecrreBtly  muUik- 
nouafcaieuu  lb  relation  to  tb*  work  of  tb* 
eetioel. 

Tbe  montliis  eceelon  rtoare  wttb  aoetal  eon- 
rer.e  and'-plc.irarit  greetlitg-  by  the  company, 
and  'he  pairurrlial  Wnlijidly  of  Mr.  Kmrnit, 
a«  well  ai  ll.c  remarkable  e'liamderlalloa  of  tbe 
l-<ltce  and  i^ntluntcii  anivnt  erbnai  be  lomtcd 
a  enrt  of  tenlral  fnpirr,  presented  an  InterceUnf 
erene. 

In    the    evetilnc  at  7.00  the  company    rea*. 

•«ccnuli-«l  In  tbe  aam*  plaec.    I'rof.  ijuery  pre 

si. i.J  iiml  an  eetdree.  eraa  mafic  by  rrof.  Harris. 

'Hillo-orhy  Dlstliifiil.bed 

jlrotn    opinion     or    Ob-enrai'on."     He   under- 

"i       to      Cefln*      |ttallo»o)  lil'iil        fhtiiktug 

an     dl-tlntulrlii-d     troru     oi.t.uary     r*-r>ecluiu 

..    .    i^anil  Ni-.ia*  urcc."i>tlon.    trnllnun' rwflcrliou  cci^ 

enoXt,  that  IS,  With  the  "knowledge  thlt  p-e'ai:ies,tlKcuyi.mpn>eca<re,Cii<lat'la<aeii.c<'i><'rB 
Hufleth  np>  We  must  yield I  our  understand.  *±l£tfSfi&£XXS5Er  tZJSMZ 
lug  to  the  logo;  to  be  quallflcd  for  the  com-  Pii...n„i,  reniuw  the  norki  or  mnmir  number 
ranj  of  the  immortal!.        Wn-io.  Pi^oa.     *->*»«  ^SSSi^^^SSff^V^  vl*™ 


CLASSIC  CONCORD. 

Oftt-nla«    -f   tk«    Tl.rlWtrm  of  Ik*  *umm+* 
Mchool  «ff  ^ Jl«.«*p-r. 

10  bo  l  lie  L-    eum  \JSU*  Biaie  lo  li*  *>i*aWio\»M- 

t^ll.,llS  Of  |.kw*Vwt*|eiit,  cf  JKe^jLrilJiiphrttaWupi.y. 

"-My  plitcld. 


at  deu 


r«i»urbc'il   t> 

H   Ui*  Cun- 

J,  wiltme  t  lt.nl 
"    IrTfSOIlCt    of 

numln.illr 

Uw   UMlltutlun    I"  id 

_       '  a*  tftedaU-k-wU'iriii-Ml 

__  tlmtiinWil.  nawt  it.  Am  firL*ck  hi  l^43, 
i Inn  .Mr.  A-  llrotifvon  AltMtU  vlifUetl  £ua!aiid,  b« 
*can  t«  efHj«*«l  book,  (or  th«  library  at  tb* 
m -huil  uf  tbe  FIrrt  FMlMopliy  to  be  MU-bii-heu 
In  humo  pan  oi  N>w  F.ngiiUKi;  iutd  lot  ti.i-.pur- 
]vo90  Mr.  tHWIM  l'.  Grv»»v«.ii.6  Knsjlltli  fnnrd 
ft  ml  (Uftcip)e  of  r*»i*.loTy.l,  b*^fi*»lhenl  o  ^olleo 
tlnii  uf  curious   voiuiiia*,  «hion    were  ilrjru«,lled 


riillufupliy    linii.-tt. 
Alitcli    mill   eiii.li.li 


_  wordi  uf  lun^iuiRt 
r-  (lortlon.  rii.lo*opli, 
]TlLivlple  wblcl.  mill 
Re-ma     ftti'l    nil     #p^cb-t   uf  m    Hi  o*  rffleo- 

tli>D.  la  flndiim  Olin  prllMilplu  >  l»4o!i  *«;  Ijtliiq 
all  ihir.ci  jili, Jo---  j  hy  I'liMiipofl  ll.e  .ittltittle  uf 
tt>«mi»i  totvr.nl  end.  ul  j.-ci  U>  Ike  vurM.  WHh 
iwnH  pertTpiion  ruch  ubj««t  i*  |n.l«p«r>d>nl; 
with     reiki-tioii     cacb      U    rv*ca-ij«.<l      mm    rt«- 

tr>ii(tciii      on       MonieLblnit       «1*h         neflectloti 
ud.       no       liMllv.diiaUtv      that       duel       ikii 

ti<-J*Pai<l     Olt    erODlUlblnt.     t'l*0.       '1  Ik      :  |i.e\ktf     lua 

ci.>  .oi  t)i»iD  uf  Hrttumeni  l.->1  tin  i<<  t  ie  nrlDL-lpl« 
il-.n  f.ort  H  tbe  hiiNl  raiiaieof  al'  an.,  polulesl 
viii  Uin  iIlstlnHloil   brtwifjn   whr*  ts  attriUutotl 

Hi-*  ii.r-duf-i*  niul  by  Hi*  Iiiuji* JUf     o.-oratloD. 


tluii  of  wbleh  1*  over  two  bum 
eutitalned  tbe  riludio  nxnl  W>1 
A.rutt  before  tbv  wenl  al-ruad  to  tlie  In   b« 


1» 


birth  of  the  new  rhhool  bi  I  ^TH. 

A  llltl.  eTtmetnre  baa  tUnee  been  ntned  in  th« 
bacltCTounil  of  the  entitle.  tvbo»«  nwtrtfit  mivcni 
to  th*  o vert.li Fitio >.vinp  *ibouMer  of  tb*.  ritltre  frnm 
^tiicii  the  "eiuhutiTed  tanner"  harai-fd  tlie 
l-rlilfb.  Iia.4  L'UMiO'.H  .lie  ntk-  Ot  tho  *■  inn-Lie 
rhapel."  "llietvls  tb«  UtiU  Iioum  where  the 
big  talk  coe»  on,"  mid  the  drive*  of  a  eouvey- 
n  lie 


he  old  Lexln 


about  a   Ul 


oujfcilve  lu  appeiirai.ee  »-us:j;o*ited,  mi  tho 
i>bnrply-]>ltched  tool  end  p^^ktd  windows  at 
the  caMo  puoped  out  between  the  plnci 
nod  tweet  lern ;  but  eumebow  as  one 
nt-rued  it,  and  the  rtmguHude  of  rur- 
|r»iie  and  tho  masking  of  brain  and  culture 
it  crystallised,  were  eolutlderad  tbe  mlnlniure 
temple,  seemed  to  frrow  into  stately  poj-ur- 
Inns.  It  ha*..  In  renin v,  gruwn  of  lute,  ni  a  eun- 
sl'l»rable  addiilon  has  been  iiiade  at  the  back; 
an. I  beyond  this  everyUiinij  in  svon«  an<l  nur- 
roundlnaj  lent  It  dlcitlty  and  eharui.  H-  hhni  un 
the  aLTuPurcular  eiulucncu  wheie  the  first  eiTee- 
tlveworkot  tlie  Revolution  was  done;  furrhor 
back,  old  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemutery  nn»t  Hhw- 
thonie's  rruve  within  Its  auiubrc  be-rlce  of  ar- 
bonltKiln  front,  the  mud  itloiig  wiibh  the 
ilrlLlnh  retreated  a  oontiirv  Uroj  a  few  steps 
furrhor  on,  the  old  *' Wayside, '  which  the  nu- 
lhor  of  the  "  House  uf  the  Heven  Gablfrs"  cm- 
Utltuod  in  his  fai.cles;  au-1.  euually  n«iar.  al 
lean  lu  tlie  Ihuucht  uf  all.  Hip  home  of  tho  See- 
tur  uf  Iho  school,  Ralph  Wiudu  Kmerson. 

At  D  A.  m.  ii..-  IHIIo'-  Htllr-!du"wa»  filled  with 
nn  niidiciM-a  that  was  In  tn-.-u  un.uue,  aa  almost- 
every  fealuro  lie*i>okc  individuality  nnd  s)rceu- 
l>itlv«j1hlu):hiff.  The  Int'ilur  wae  ulmonl  njld 
In  iti  '.hi.pl  ,*h«/,  ill*  only  y it  ldlua  In  thu  dlrec- 
i  i.i:»  vt  ui  n.Lnu'iit  nUuii  beltitf  vlslblo  In  n  I  u«t  of 
I'liitoniid  l'ctetaloatr.l;  another  of  Rmerann,  by 
French,  thai  g.ive.  relief  to  the  walls,  anil  a  Hi- 
tK  hum)  uf  the  Saviour  tn.it  stood  on  the  plat- 
foiui-iublri  bctwecu  two  ttlbutee  of  lilies  and 
l!tvk»i>iir.  I'rotnlnent  among  thoee  pi- -unui 
*-. ■!.•  >li-,sni,  A.  nroii-ou  Aleoit,  l>r.  J.  )I.  .loiiae, 
It,  l.iiiha  Muifurd,  the  Hev.  Julius  H. 
Ward,  John  Albee,  F.  H.  ranhom,  l*n> 
Ictvw  \\.  T.  Harris.  S.  H.  fcmory,  Jr.. 
the  rtcv.  Dr.  Rnneronl,  Edmund  C.  Rtediuan,  the 
puet,  Alias  Aluult,>rrs. Sanborn,  MnuNura  Torry, 
>ln».  Jones  and  utbors  known  wlUiln  the  pre- 
eliittM  of  lelben*  and  critical  ta<te.  At  an  ad- 
Mittood  atnge  of  tbs  everelses  Ibe  rencraule 
furm  of  Emerson  waa  seen,  and  all  eyee  were 
t'imod  un  the  uitld  phllu~.opherand  poet.  The 
I'tlngwus  opened  wllh  pleasant  wunla  of 
'■  nson  Ai.ou 
voTence  aud 


In 


.  J   pleas. 
•  iroiDo    fium   the   JHtavi,  A.  lln 
ntlmenteof  blendlni;  hen 


.tin 
oud    countenance. 


Ue 


Boston  Herald. 
July  12,    1881. 

The  feature  of  yo^tcrdav  tt  Concord  was 
lfr.  Stedman's  poem.  It  was  brlffht,  fresh 
ind  soiled  the  time  and  place.  It  added  a 
ww star  to  his  nooiical  cro^io  and  gave  treat 
.  latldfaction.  Tbe  Concord  school  opesied 
to  well  the  first  day  that  1U  friends  are  quite 
WTtalnof  striate  r  loccess  than  that  of  last 
fear.  There  Is  an  asiurar.ee  on  th*  part  of 
both  iaenltr  and  pnpUs  that  It  to  net  a  Teat- 
ire,  and  that  tbe  work  to  be  done  Is  no  lonnr 
m  exDerlmont.  It  already  fulfils  tba  late 
Prof.  Pelrce's  prophecy.  He  was  certain  of 
mcee&t,  before  the  venture,  was  made  He  was 
rightly  one  of  Its  founders,  and  stood  br  U 
fstthfoliy  till  hU  b>mont*4  death.  Dr.  Har- 
ris i»  the  strong  man  armed  st  Concoru,  but 
rvithout  tbe  venerable  Mr.  Aloott  the  aohool 
would  lose  half  tbe  charm,  half  literary,  half 
oyttiosi,  which  la  one  of  Its  brcsUtlblo  at- 
tractions. There  Is  bat  one  Aloott,  end  then 
trill  never  he  another.  Be  Is  the  unique  mam 
»f  the  transocn dental  'movement,  and  aptly 
idi3  beautifully  connect*  the  traditions  of  tbe 
past  with  tbe  work  of  tho  hour. 

■  ■'  ■'  ■■■■■—,.*     ir  »■■■.— ■■!! 

Boston   Advert  i  3  er 
?July   13,    1881. 

THE  CONCORD.  SCHOOL. 

Docmiyx  oys&fB  stats  and 

X0M1NALISM  -¥8.  REALISM. 

BT     iW     BLI9HA     MCLPOU>      rPOM 

LO&kar   or   THtt    stats — vittwa 

*4CAn       states  11  un  —  10a.    w.    X. 

■K    KO.W1NALIJIB1  AMD   BFSltSH. 


DM   Ota  Sf ECIAL  COtUCnCfKOITT.] 

CONtxiliD,  July  IS,  lMl.— TwVNOlld  lectures  bavo 

ltei-u  delivered  at  tin-  wJ-xJ  umIiv.  In  the  fore- 
UfKiii  Ur.  F.lMia  Mitlford  read  a  paper  upon  the 
p>iUi>«np)iy  of  the  state;  and  Id  the  evcnlug  Mr. 
Honix  talked  u|»oo  noiulnallam  and  reat- 
i-in  Mlt]  the  -till  living  l^fue  between  tboM  old 
'In. ■tiito-H  of  hundreds  of  years  ago.    The  pb\"sl- 


f.:tl  cumfort  of  tlie  audrwm  during  tl*e  long  »lt> 
tin^"  i*  eiibanred  by  the  new  raanp-ctiair*  and 
\,x«k> -irb- .tu-iD  cuaire.  which  have  almoat  wholly 
t>n]K:rseded  tbe  >tiff  chairs  of  la*t  year.  One  uf 
tbe  loveliest  pbotojrrapliic  pictures  X  ever  saw 
-uju'U  on  the  nuntrl.  It  Is  a  panel,  giving  a 
view  uf  the  Hill-We  chapel  and  parts  of  the  Or- 
thard  Iiou«e  and  trre.-u  elm.  That  and  the  vlow  of 
the  Orchard  bun**,  with  Mr.  AJcott  and  Mr. 
Harris,  mtike  the  tw«iniiu-*n;illy  lorely  companion 
piete*.  and  are  no  arranged  on  the  mantel.  Dr. 
Mitlford  begnn  his  lecture  with  mention  of  Bacon's 
clnst-itlciition  of  foumters  and  pre«ervera  ot  the 
er.ttc,  nnd  added  the  cutnmou.  that  behind 
them  rs  the  etate  it-^lf,  which  in  universal, 
and  the  measure  uf  a  true  stati-sman  la  the  un- 
deretandtiig  he  Hhowa  of  tbe  logic  in  tbe  order  ol 
the  state.  Dr.  Modford  recognised  three  dis- 
tinct relation*;  In  which  tbe  individual  Uvea,— tbe 
family,  the  civil  community  and  the  state,  or  or 
IMtiisin  witl^lhtrmational  relations.  The-^  rela- 
tioiis,  he  aaid,  were  Ire.tjjnised  by  Aristotle,  but 
were  not  eom»irehrnih*d  in  modern  tiuies  till 
Ht-iri].  Mi.  M.'ifli-m.  1  it.  M till. -rd  resrarded  as 
the  iiM-*t  tiliibi>«'phie:d  Amerkan  ftati-*man.  '»e- 
r:iu<e  lie  tlcnrly  eotuprehends  these  three  rela- 
t)oii>.  Wel'-i  "r  «'aja  patriotic  and  devoted  to  the 
state,  hut  he  reeclved  wiibout  queatlon  the  prev- 
alent theory  of  tlie  ftatc  a»  a  rxjcial  compact,  and 
ao  he  ha. I  no  logical  trrnnnd  on  which  to  stand 
against  Calhuun.  Itnt  neither  Welnrter  nor  Cal- 
houn bad  a  couepptiisn  uf  tbe  ftate  lu  lu  organic 
realltv  and  continnitv  as  rcpreMMiU-d  bv  Ari*- 
bitle  and  Hetrel.  Vi'lien  they  acted  as  if  they  had 
tbe  conception.  It  was  because  the  logic  uf  Ule 
m.i-  too  blnmg  for  their  tbroriea.  Dr.  Mul- 
ford  prai)K*d  the  siate>.niaiilik«  Insight  of 
Chief  Justice  Mar-hall  Into  tbe  true 
theon  of  the»i::te.  Me  had  a  conception  ol  iu 
integral  and  orjcinic  unitv,  and  worked  towards 
it*  realization.  Su  at  tlic  bar  of  hl»toiv.  the 
gie.ite-l  devi-Wn*  «tf  Msrsha'.l  have  never  u*-n 
reversed.  If  the  cai-u.  uf  McCulloeh  vs.  M:m- 
laud,  and  (.iblM/B  rx.  Ogib-u  had  lieen  decided 
otherwise,  the  c«unlrv  would  have  been  involved 
in  incvtrii'.:l>h-  .-..nlu-ion.  I»r.  Mulford  th**n 
MHikf  nf  the  tSrtfi'k  p»- ts,  .!->  h>itis  and  S*i|.li«- 
cli-s  as  having  a  true  pbiliwot'hy  of  the  i^tatc.  ami 
it  is  revcak-d  in  the  "Kdipu*T>Tanims,"   .... 


EVENING  TEANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    13,    1881. 


TBS  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PBH.0S0PB7. 

Yesterday  forenoon  Dr.   Elisna  Unllord 
read  a  paper  npon  "Tbe  Philosophy  ol  tbe 
State,"  and  In  tbe  evening  Hi.  Harris  talked 
npon  "Nominalism  and  Realism"  and   tbe, 
still  living  issue  between  those  old  doctrines 
of  hundreds  of  years  ago.     Dr.  Molford'sj 
lecture,    says    the    correspondent   of    the 
Springfield  Republican— was  oneof  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  given  at  the  school,  and 
contained  in  a  concise  form  much  that  Is 
more  (ally  given  in  the  aathor's  standard 
work,  "The  Nation,"  published  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  not  enly  clear,  bnt  lively  and  fall  of. 
profound  criticism  on  persons,  snob  as  CaU 
noun,  Webster,    Burke,    Bentham,   Fichtei 
etc.,  and  on  tbe  political  schools  whlcb  they 
represent;   and  this  was  followed  up  by  Drl 
Harris  in  a  fine  exposition  of  the  oonflioting 
theories  of  Calhoun  and  Webster,  suggested 
by  one  of  Dr.  Mulford's  anecdotes  concern^ 
lng  Jndge  Marshall  and  Calhoun.  This  aneoJ 
dote  was  as  follows:    Marshall  once  meedBja 
Calhoun  on  the  street  at  Washington  said, 
"Yon  seem  to  be  in  profound  thought,  of 
what  are  yon  thinking  7"    Calhoun  replied, 
"I    am    thinking    of    tb*  origin    at    gov- 
ernment."     "And    on    what  does  governs 
ment   depend?"    "On    the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth."  "And  on  what  doe 
tbe  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  d< 
pend?"    "That  is  what  I  bave  notdisooi 
ered,"  said  Calhoun.    Dr.  Harris  said  thi 
Calhoun   understood  perfectly  one  of  th 
three  factors  in   human  advancement  (tl 
family,  the  civil  community  and  tbe  State 
—he  understood   and   baa  explained  wit 
wonderful  clearness  what  the  civil  oommnn 
ty  is,— bnt  he  had  not  understood  the  sorei 
eignty  of  the  State,  aa  Dr.  if  ulford  so  001 
rectly  laid  it  down.    Webster,  on  the  con' 
trary,  had  understood  the  idea  of  the  State, 
bad  Ignored  that  of  the  civil  community,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State,  bnt  still  sovenlga  la 
Its  own  sphere.    The  civil  community  was 
that  in  which  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  1*  chiefly  ooncerned,  and  for 
tbis  the  division  of  labor  is  the  main  Instru- 
ment.   Bo  important  did  the  division  of  labor 
seem  to  the  Hindoo*  that  they  had  estab- 
lished their  iron  institution  of  caste,  In  order 
that  the  limits  ot  this  division  might  always 
be  observed. 

Dr.  Molford  bed  spoken  in  his  lecture  of 
caste  as  "the  principles  of  the  barbaiie  con- 
stitutions," when  alluding  to  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "physical  school"  of  political  philoso- 
phy, In  which  the  destiny  of  nation  1*  sop- 
posed  to  be  determined  by  their  external 
physical  conditions.  The  physical  forosa, 
said  Dr.  Mulford;  do  influence,  bnt  they  do 
not  develop  nations,  "which  no  more  find 
tbe  secret  of  their  development  la  the  earth 
beneath  tbelr  feet  than  In  th*  star*  above 
their  heads."  He  spoke  also  of  the  histori- 
cal school  of  politic*,  repreaented  by  SstIsut 
and  by  Burke,  of  which  he  said  "th*  strength 
and  the  weakness  Is  nowhere  ***a  *o  much 
as  In  Burke,  to  whom  th*  organization  ot  the 

§ettlest  borough  in  England  was  veneratau." 
Ilackstone,  Dr.  M.  said,  "only  reflected  th* 
external  opinions  of  his  age,"  which  were  not 
enough  for  Bentham,  founder  of  the  ethical  or 
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ntliitarlan  school  of  politics,  whoa*  maxim  wa* 
"the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  o lum- 
ber." This  maxim,  said  Dr.  Mulford,  Is  or 
may  be  in  its  operatlOB  fatal  to  freedom— 
"for  what  can  be  mora  monstrous  than  that 
two- or  three  shall  govern  on*,  because  they 
are  more  than  one  r'  He  also  spok*  of  tb* 
Jural  school  of  politics,  to  which  lawyer*  are 
always  drawn— which  represents  th*  Stat* 
as  existing  to  repress  violence  *M  punish 
crime,  sod  which  does  not  leave  room  for 
tbe  political  life  of  any  nation ;  of  tb*  formal 
or  abstract  school,  in  which  detached  collo- 
cations of  principles  are  furnished  to  nation* 
for  their  government,  a*  In  the  eighteenth 
century— "ready-made  oostuma*  which  all 
Were  Invited  to  buy"— but  whloh  Ignored  th* 
Individual  spirit  of  every  people;  and  of  th* 

practical  school,  snoh  as  the  newspapers  reo- 
ognlze— but  men  vrho  follow  the  newspaper* 
are  always  adrift,  said  Dr.  Molford. 

In  defining  the  true  Idea  of  the  State,  he 
spoke  of  It*  oontinulty,  its  concurrent  devel- 
opment of  freedom  In  the  individual  and  la 
tbe  BUte  itself,  making  the  State  the  sphere 
of  freedom;  and  said  that  "the  conscious  po- 
litical life  and  spirit  of  a  people  is  the  teat  ot 
all  political  organization"  and  one  which  tb* 
American  republic  well  sustains.  He  then 
enlarged  npon  some  features  of  oar  govern, 
ment,  both  merits  and  defects;  alluded  dis- 
paragingly to  Wendell  Phillips'*  Harvard 
oration  and  to  "certain  anthropologies  whloh 
take  on  so  profound  an  air,  as  they  piece  to- 
gether their  facta,"  and  closed  with  an  elo- 
quent psssage  on  the  reconciliation  of  race* 
In  America,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Othello.  Mr. 
Aloott  followed  In  a  witty  account  of  Tho* 
rean's  anti-political  experiment  at  Waldeo, 
and  Mr.  Sanborn  said  a  word  for  tbe  practi- 
cal men  in  political  administration.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  gave  Ms  second 
lecture,  bis  subject  being  ''Nominalism  of 
Locke  and  Hume;  Pantheistic  Realism  ot 
Hobbs,  Spinoza,  Comic  and  Spencer  vs.  th* 
Realism  of  Christianity." 
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Professor  Harris  Contrasts   the  Baalism   of 
Positivism  ud  .Christianity. 

•f  Urilliaut  TihdLta  tm  .Woeferi* 


e*  Brilliant  T) 


tenet. 


The  Platonic    CoMnolOfln,  COHiuof- 
ooy. 


An  Able  ExwatioQ  of  Phjiici  ud    V«U- 
pbyiici. 

Ao*  un**  inn-*  be  v«r>  mac*  bthtsM)  tbv  **<*  sud 
(I.*****,  aaifd  Dr.  Marti*  a iu jag  tho  optrolaf  t-ar*#T»pl>* 
..(  ul>  IvMnrf?  U»t  utgrnt.  net  tow*  it**,  Dftlat-Jl  *Vr- 
t-ttre  r  U-i  -te-  thr  uiliri  Short)  Ml  ore.  Id  Ibl/  bt*u< 
m$*  trf  irt-oOiuriUr  eH'luxlr*  we  rss  talltfy  oar  wilt- 
with  bal  s  portion  of  our  llui* ,  nt**  Uit*  grrnt  *-J 
rwirt-  thr  lYofs>s*sr  rrtssroJ  to  trlciic*.  N«tur«l 
MKUvf  •tMrih>,  b«  mI<*,  on  a  l«-i»oi  retail- ui.  He 
|rrr,>e-jMl  to  con>klCT  Koaulfislttis.  mmd  H*Mei.iu. 

Id  ■  lrs»»Litioo  frntn  ArMotle  by  P=nfr«n  i  ti-no 
ak(nlfilli(  SB  luJcpenfiCDl  i-ftr-.iiDoe,  or  a  a«bMs«1lT« 
tndlfUiu-l,  .^UrHlBie*  H  ■►*0.  Mil  thia  rcvof- 
iilsrct  thr  geu«r»  a»0  t>peCr«.  The  niutb  and 
tenth  to  ibe  eleventh  trcislnrte*  fmmlfhod  s 
l-iiiOe-t,r..iHKi  («>r  tbe  cc-nflLrlii.|  chtliiw  of  lbs 
higher  stS'etiUlhi...  ldcali-ui,  or  *f  reall-nj,  sn*J 
,t  w-r  aeniieil  in  tarur  of  the  rittsr.  It  srs-  ssereh 
tbe  -atue  IboMgbl,  the  old  eotiltcl,  trsnfUtsd  lo 
niiolbvr  fur*u  that  uojH-an  Later.  In  Art'lotle** 
"Imbm  Aulitw"  sftlvc  ravuii  loclnd**  cartsln  tpsilr- 
llew.«s*d  pafi-lre  ren«un  lurlode*  uouion  iird  irju- 
u,rtit.rik.»,  tbo  dbenrylre,  tbon^h  lb*  blfbeat  foe- 
ntty.  M'betber  when  tbe  n**rm>n  died  pM*Ue  rsnaoii 
|-rrMv*Mt  sud  nellrt  re«*<Mi  went  bsek  lo  tbe  earth. 
-oaJ  )U  qnestlouod.  Iu  tbe  scboinsUe.s«fn  thia  prob- 
Ina  ajepear-.  AiL-U-lla  WM  UndrSd  tbretsdli  SB 
Arable  tran-toHou  (lbv>  swev.r  bsrttn|  aoen  the 
<irTeks,sod  tbb  undc  blsi  wore  obeenro  h>  beliif 
rendered  In  ihe  l.iiignaga  of  tbe  East.  Tbe  {Men- 
llarllv  of  Greek  thought  I*  to  fo  freeii  U>e  nartrCBlsr 
lo  the  nnlrerval,  a-  a  podle  sod  rathcitr  people. 
Thr  l.allii  WtujOal  tbe  WTttSSJ  fgnssj  tbe  nDtreraal 
to  Ibe  i«nkuLar.  Kaai-  sUetBM  van  uecu1lsrl> 
r.rertsn,  >M  notblng  can  wHnstand 

hilii.ikci.  AND  OKSUS. 
Mind  cotr**  to  rnssght.  Pro/.  Aj>a*>u  froas  a  acale 
eoald  pradrrnta  a  l*b,  Iba  ie*nr-rr-mrr  aa*  tba  natar 
It  lived  In.  Its  reiatlrin .  and  the  tahv  race  tYnai 
■lirrh  It  JsnjsjssnfjjJ,  Cntrler  e*snld  prellcau  lbs 
enMrr  animal  froui  a  i/la-rf  ©f  Nm«.  Lnshjbt  la  abort 
BjCmOTA.      ArbXollr    fakl.  Hmuoti  k  ■  a«lt.ra|  (af 

oily,— not   runaalng    that    u   iM  with  Um  Wmit,  or 
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th  iMriUwd,  i-t  tbet  tbcr*  at*  lnr  aciaaiiate* 
for  It  In  the  aali-etior,  ef  aaewtal  cavMScaU**-  Tu* 
wind  dee*  not  mat  to  eerrr  a  luk»)tH  arowwl 
then,  %Hh  •  Bug*  rif ,  AJaaSla'a  h  ■»>■»"**■ 
our  can  evoiv*  or  —w  a*  tbe  cowe>**a*.le*  of 
nil  be  waatr.  r»at*  *»«  tee  highest  kmnf  »u 
ibe  aeefag  ul  totaWir*.  Tb*  aoeu  aaeeniW,  and  pall* 
the  bvbier  n|»  after  It.  •  •  •  *  la  owrtlaje,***- 
tti.aad  tL*  Itolmor,  iraiwaorUtk-a  r»  a  great  Scld. 
Our  fniam.M  nliread  ayrteaa,  the  ewaraalng  power, 
■(inn-  oar  ifrewteU  tmd  >lro*igert  ml**..  Itoor 
URilonallirewa^tbraalcneiMhwc  woalJ  nemrnea 
offainl  foctwil  on  aiwllirr  circuit.  We  devote  the 
liiab^i  mind  w  tb.c>m*i  tntpnrtant  matter*. 

Tbe  |.tTt(xl  of  K-aoi»*tlfl*ai  rxtmM  over  VU 
y««r*  and  tie  who  IM»  no  dor  cuMrepfloti  ol  lt»  iat- 
l«-p^n.-*  tloem't  know  urn  thing  ol  la*  mlml  of  tunn 
toi-peakvl.  It  Intuuic  nmai  tu -w\  of  nenibulnmi 
tkat|it  ili-1  notijolte  Male  the  irntb  when  it  aalii 
Iberian*  no  cormpouilewce  to  words,  that  W«* 
were  fr.-^ureoi-  Calling  alienltoB  to  Cbeialam  lie 
Ihigtrol  a  moment  over  Individ**]  eaaeiitUI  reH- 
llona,  rrl:iiioi^  -o  reu!  tliat  when  -cpar-aie-i  ilwv  arc 
,i.>i  n.w. i.  'Jiir.>«i|ilj  ltd*  we  skcimI  wreallam.  New- 
ton'* aw  ol  gravity  i*  this  law  of  relativity.  Infinite 
r.bitvti  v  lr  rcalMiu.  Tlie  lYefeaeor  here  rc^d  from 
Kmt: 

"H'llb  ruUtume-  c*>itipn>itlon  U  merel)  a  cr*iitui- 
triii  n-latloB  u|»rl  Iront  which  llirv  mn*l  Mill  MlHI 
a>*eir-cxUtenl  la-lnur." 

Atom-  fiie  uo4  a  )-art  ol  «n«  perception,  tinea 
winMMi  ;i  principle  of  ideulllv  and  yoo  have  met a- 
iib>>JL>.  Natural  arlence  gov*  lwyund  oimilnub-iii. 
it***  wwli  thins*  wlilm  libtor>.  Chaiiiter  iwr*. 
-Cnllul  iMirwul  ihept.tcntljlllicof  uial.er.  Tuerc 
.-  j  tcvlltikiil  him  t-<  dWribe  Die  tpolng  over  of  tlif 
mind  tnnii  the  ttrtMu  the  *evond  ilage  of  re*  I  km. 
The  Haze  ol  mwmhI  1 efleclioii  i*  realbui  holding  to 
u-ilir.,  to  ui;.ti"i>tuli<m-  of  individuality,  'fhi* 
iH-rin-'n'u.l  Wt:ins«-  i-  tlit-  prim  il-lo  un-lerlylni*  all  our 
'.•n'lttf  it  tin-  pre-col  litue.  Wbut  dee*  ltarwtn  Fay.' 
Tbai  »■■  m«*l  take  thine*  ni.il  ftu.ly  their  bMor.r. 
'Hi;- o>nvkli<  n  I-  tliat  Nature  (•  a  nnlTaraal  ra-jlil\,  a 
HllTl>i»ION   l»>"  ruTLNTIALlTll'>. 

'itiiic  :ire  Mifi-i-o'iVv  •'tagci'  "f  reality.  A  rbiM  !<■ 
rail  ;■>  u  i-blhl,  ("tern  IhI  nf  a  man.  ftelentltc  *>t.-er- 
\ii1inli  i  otrinvto  find  imleiittalH.v.  Tlie  nbarpue^  ol 
tin  ;ivi«i  i-  binder  J'T  tbe  alkali.  When  atlainoil 
iiii-  jtliilmle  it  lo-t.  All  propertle*  wblcb  are  poten- 
liKii;ililii-iof  what  /wii/*/ b/ldag  to  iheai,  wbeu  al 
!;i>l  tlif\  i|«  beliiie.  t')iaii*e  and  are  otliar  tbluin. 

Nurrow  mind-  -*-v  uiilv  tb«  Ul>t  itage  of  uatnral 
-iieiK-r.  tin-  nr-i  reah«tn.  A*  ibe  wind  aicentb*,  l« 
j-tK-  tua:ir<l  leh-olo^v,  itntl  aoine  bacoow  philvo- 
plu-ri'.  >)H'iH*er  nieiitli-n*  per*l*Uut  force  ar  an  nl- 
liniatr  n  jUit\ .  I!c  Mimetiiuf-  appear*  to  aet  thi*  np 
;t*  a  prim  iple.  Ai.v  |.nwi|.if  ot  reflectioa  b>  liiade 
iiliiiti-  u;.ii-<-iurri\e»  ut  Ihvbltti  of  jiell-demrmhm- 
i:».i..  \'.i  il.i-  W-ll-ilet*niiiaatioii>»en#e,  pen.-eiiti.ui 
ami  r.  I;,!n  tlx  jir  uniteu. 

Alter  tl'i-  .li*.ni-lvc  talk  on  "NotuioaUsui  an  I 
ltti.li.-ii..'  l.-l  us  Mibl    l*ruf.  Murrl-,  eoir>ideT  aouie 

plul.--ol-h.Tj.. 

l4M-kr  )i<-i"h*i.ltre<lom-ftf  the   uiort   reaiarkaMe 

aarb  Eaglaad  arer  proriaead.  Hagbad  graat  wlO- 
■  ovrr  aad  cmub'O*  >et »  Ha  kwew  Ar*u4uliaaawa 
lhfoa5bibe*ra«b»ilca*r,  whi^  ao  daeaaed  pada- 
e.ifhc.  id  nu*  Biawb  rblviucee,  aad  t,*htag  <}aaMl>aai  a* 
oa.-  evaM  ai»wer.  He  wrate  bU  PMIeaapbr  ***•  d> 
a«RT  wub  what  be  eawiilered  rabMab.  la  awe  book, 
■an  the  "Haoain  I'aderv'auil'ift'  libera  la  a  dwea»- 
ftiio  «f  Arbtaile'*  tkeon  tliai  all  taw  aabsd  avten 
ttiiowa-h  iae  *eo«o,  and  tbat  Mieoad  *ab*taacw*  were 
create*!  b*  iba  wind  tbruagL  p*>t>en  aad  #p»cle?. 

Haute  carried  Locke'*  •wn-.u  atUI  farther.  H« 
tif  woailertullv  clear.  Hu  ibderaca  la  taw  Krawcb 
ItrTolctkHj  awl  otber  Ur^cr  "H.eaaaceti  wa«  treat. 
It  Ik  *t*u  be  iuaibfoccd  nott*k*eaa;  and  H  +m  Haate 
rbwatl  IniBuunel  Kant  to  work  to  write  tit*  "Crtt- 
(•pie  vn  I'nre  H ««*»•. i."  ln*cu«**  he  axa*ttle<l  hlai 
villi  bivownaod  LockrVaiateia.  i lae  avpeet  al  ibe 
pronlcBi  fir  whether  Mcno'wcrc  Caleicr  iaipre-'lon* 
..r  a  ei«  j.lt.jnate  t«.  reality.  Kaul  oaw  taai  liulam 
iM-  latellect  and  »j'int  ao  ilitwji,  and  ae  aet  to  work. 
lioiiK- did  nut  cobri-tcnilv  r-im  catbUMeaa.  Locke 
waa  atbhrrt.and  beliered  io  ine  coaano)oglc-il  nroot 
vl  tiod.  Hoi.)-  nun-it  ri-n!i-llv  i>:inrtpltla  tbe  world. 
Ilia  t*\cbo)(%n  lead-  lo  ii(>iulnH)laio.  He  ae«*  the 
-'aie  .n  n-nrv  p(>vctral  iu.iii  the  hxrlTklaal,  aod 
wrliek  Li*  Utuk,  "Tl  e  Leriaiban,"  a  tra*  Inr-igbt  Idio 
areu.iotk-  prin.-iole. 

I  ioie-or  Ham-  i<a?>*edou  toapaah  of  tbe  uiodera 
)'.">tirbf»aiHl  ol  iliecarlca>  vporlwek  of  a  realhto 
^i-ini.'  to  make  a  religion  t«  they  are  bow  aboai  lo  <■«• 
i;it.||fh  h  cl.ur.b  at  Londoo.  Yet  matt  realUm  e*rr 
b*  at  the  barfs  of  religion.  Carlyle  aald  tbat  from 
tbe  ;lunrtpoibt  of  eternity  luan'a  Hie  only  n]ipeur» 
for  a  uioiok-ut  had  raabee  icrif-  tbe  r-tage. 

AliiHlihg  jyain  to  Coiuple,  the  *(>.■;* ter  ■■i<t  he 
lonkad  at  tbJ  world  f|Ranilt«Meely  aad  denit  with 
ciutirilo.  not  tbe  {tower  of  tbc  aiilrerxal  lend*  Itavlf 
to  (he  in.iiv-ldnal  aad  floallv  foao.H  a  religtua. 

iirjm^BT  »?evc» 
be  rmar.Itil  BS  thr  moat  ibltaentbil  lo  rtbe  wori-l  of 
tbiiiklbtc.  Jle  1*:t-  luaogarale.1  a  very  wowlcr/al 
moveuM-iil ,  wub  rtinarkable  ra^ull*.  Rpen.-er  t- 
i.Ltn  t..  Kut.t,  tliroush  ort.iutic-  of  uatnre.  We  lore 
Kiuii.  Sir  .  Win.  Hamilton,  .  .  .  and  Hpeucvr. 
Urn  tbe  uoublr  inolyht  ot  Kaut  Into  tbe  antliiiuoie? 
.'(  oi lird  n  1..M  In  Spencer,  who  ride*  Bp  0U«  nld*  of 
ibe  anliuiiinle"  of  luiud  and  doan  the  otber.  .  .  . 
The  Itofe^mr  eoii'tdercl  Spencer  and  Mill  gre:itor 
nanir-  tl.an  Couipte. 

A  fnllacv  ol  ^peui-er  wa*  pruveil  wat  ot  bUewu 
Word*  in  lil.  iSi.n.rcr  -m-wrtloo  that  anything  III 
ctL'm.n  i-  .nit  of  reueh  ol  Ibe  buuian  luluil.  1'u- 
liinilau  Uine  owy  r;ake  a  term,  awd  be  «|iokeu 
n  riii.  n.  hut  there  i-  no  ihonjlit  cArraap.Hn  I  nu;  lo 
r-i-li  i.<  t  o|    Mimii-r    (ui.'lir-  the 


Y«-l  Hpt- 


nihil. 
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a  Mb  It.   Mr. 

Mr.  KpeM-rr  brinwa  two  coulra  argoukColH.  jf  he 
had  «tuill(Ml  Kant  he  mUht  rave  kBowtt  uetl -r.  He 
Ij>*  down  nomlB^II-tic  tMvcboloay.  A«auiaii  he  I* 
Pli.rere,  lionc-i .  l-natif  nl  In  .  l.n  r..i_lrr.  aud  bn-  dnur 
utorir  to  tiuineiputc  tlir  iuiii>l  ami  carry  i*.  fiuin  the 
cruiie  «tfi-e  id  »<'n*e-|ieretptbi;i  to  Oie  **>-.'Oiid  -ta/e 
cf  reull"lll.  whieb  (•  n  I....I  |i|n-e  'o  -lay  In,  like  |.l  i.-:- 
hi  itaote'*  "lhft-roii."  S|«i...-r  clal-Srule*  »viubolk- 
riiin*v|ii>) awl  ilMioylit,  drop-,  it  aud  rafale*  It  utterly. 
VI  bat  i»vrbo!o]/y  i<  tlita.'  Look  at  hi*  doctrine  ol 
correlQilimol  force*.  Jlf  -n>  -  (.-ol-ivnt  foi.  .*.  yd 
■  iriiivr  i>.  niei.tiil  lou'preheiM-bin  <>f  tbe  liiflnlTe. 

lilt:  tnuiMiiAN  fti:Lli;MN 
«Wlf>tobrllUt  Hiliic- int..  ridailon  to  a  phlln-ophv 
-•il  lo  the  lu>i  t 


ii-teil  it.  ibe  liitl  principle  of    tbe    w.irld.     Mi 

oj  ti  c  hirb»-i  prfnelple  rv  |.i,,iiir  all  tbinii  an 
.1  to  ii.ir  ana  tKiHiing  towurd  It.  riu-  f.  apt 
ii.ilre:illM.i.     'Hd<  principle    l»     In     bariiiouv   w 
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bit 

...    bannoi 

tbr  worltl,  lliv  ~>l-r  **  -1  riu.  It  i»  tint  lo  ■oinflom-.* 
to  mm  thing.  \\u  Hod  in  all  nntnrv  a  retarn  Into 
Itwlf.  Cleunii*-  tueanx  tlnUlny  il*elf.  Si,»:c  »■•! 
tlu  eare  itilinlie,  u*  eucb  I-  nulv  limited  (it  it*cU. 
The  UMTeibe  IndlvMnl  retani-  to  the  irtviue  th« 
liii.ri!  he  piinr  In  Indlvldualltt-.  i  onirH.Mru  'lir 
principle  ot  fnradea.  Wliix.  I'r..f  HarrU  lli-l  mccil 
the  trend  olOrlentall-iii.  it  U  a  de*lruetlTe  princi- 
ple. The  alwolnte  N  not  In  the  world,  there  lore  the 
world  uii-t  coure  to  an  end,  1'  tbttr  doctrine.  It  la 
irulbLy  anulhthiilnn.  Tbe  flirl-ilan  religion  held* 
till  unr.allt>  a-  tetidfna  towanl  Hie  ntah1fe*tHHoii  of 


po«eBlla]itie>.  Telloioy v  pYe-ent-  tba  klgb^*!  raall- 
t\,aiHl  *bow-  devrlopinaut  into  n  rcaTb>ia  tbat  I* 
wonderful.  Po  Ling  aa  nai  ar.)  ictrnce  U  furm)a>«  It 
drift*  toward  irrtantaliaau.  (inly  lu  *oeh  a  time  a* 
I  hb  enold  L>IwIb  A  moid  v  poeci,  tba  -Llgbt  of 
Aala."  hare  l-eea  received  aa  It  wa-. 


MR.  ii.cnr 
-flkl  It  wan  pbiln  the  aprw-tlta  for  knowledge  wa*  not 
fallrMfl.  He  bad  watched  tbe  aadtewea  catching 
even  alliuuier  of  liRbt  froto  the  llpe  of  tba  lecturer. 
1 W.  HarTu  luwi  crowikal  into  tnat  boar  the  re-ait- 
of  all  tb«  thloktag  of  tba  world. 

Mr.  Alentt  in-taaced  the  Ininttlee  trnib-  <  hir 
kteal  of  alaolate  jn>llee  wa  do  not  get  from  MH-letv, 
—we  broagbt  It  wiib  n-.  ]t  la  a  aplntnal  ewtitj.  »c 
wart  take  onr  grvoud  |u  ■dealiano. 
Ml.  MA5BOBV 
felt  l*rof.  Harrb  waa,  por*IMv,  not  rbrirt  lu  aacriblng 
the  popntarlty  of  tbe  "Light  ef  Aria"  to  the  foriu- 
le*e  Brat  principle*  It  reta  forth,  bat  rather  to  It* 
libilautliropk;  altitude  aad  Idea  of  acU-aaertftca,  aet 
Itfrth  In  u  "otsK'wiiot  Horld  and  da  eat  rbrtbai. 

Tlic  tti-i-t  copy  of  ft  received  la  AuH-rkm  wa*  aeat 
to  tlie  c-.in-e.rd  scbiwl  of  1*Mlo»<*nbr  bj  Dr. 
t  liamiinui  who  b  the  father-rn-law  ut  Kdwln  Arnold  j, 
arlHi  alao  twill  cople*  to  l>r.  Holaaan  and  the  htta  Dr. 
Itipiev,  of  Now  York.  Iti*  Int  umac*t-  wa*  In 
Amertcn.  _^_ 

A  gentleman  of  the  pre**  naked  of  Prof.  Harrte 
an  nd.'icd  explanation  ou  u  ilwuUital  yolol-  -Mr^  h+i*. 
bem  wlttih  remarked  that  "(rar  pUkaanl&ybTTluV 
He  like  tha  lruiiiunn'*  Imot*.  wbwh  ha  bad  to  wear 
il. -ee  week*  i^.-f  ore  be  conld  get  tbeiu  en," 

ibe  etenlag  aeaalon  adjoaracl  la  a  Ud*  ol  >ockv 
bi1lt>  and  deliybt  In  the  ha-tnra  of  l>r.  Harrav. 

Tbl*  auuralug 

Br.  H.  at.  Jeeuta, 
tbe  elmiocnt  aud  able  Interpreter  of  PtatonUin,  gave 
the  ffr>t  lecture  of  hla  coaraa  on  iba  l*b»MHilc   nhl- 
loVopliy,  :hh  Btornrng.    Tbe  lecture  la  emiMled  "Tbe 


c  Cora*eleg> ,  Coaaaogeny,  1-b-nOea  aad  il  eta  - 


aecL  Tbe  dae  eiupbaal*  of  difference*  I 
ported  In  the  nttrk  ol  rflamaakui  ratber  than  eoo- 
iro*«r*v.  tend*  to  liberate  from  tbe  llmitatroa*  ot 
tlielboogbt  ami  tbe  *plrlt  ef  the  ladiridoji.  Bat 
one  of  Ine  chief  re*o«irce*  for  thto  dellTeranee  la 
hbton.  The  larzait  naeaftiro  of  aymaatby  with  and 
niHlervtaudlug  of  the  great  age*,  present  and  part, 


|j  tbe  Imrawjt  b' 

pf  aenec  and  thaw.    fTbile  we 

ef  ewr  aefghker,  oar  eeer 

ow  r  race  teed*  to  dwarf  aed  enf  < 


i  eavtakaa 


eeWe  aed  urnae 

To  knew  trwly  what  ear  free*  aaeaaicta  te« 
ami  belleTed.  aad  ktrv^,  aad  waeikaaail,  aaay.tbi  _ 
lore,  be  bekl  to  bfj  a  pUie«*eauc  ela*.  practleaUr  ee- 
ktted  to  tbe  well  being  of  e*r  tlaae,  and  tt  baa  Wm 
araigaed  are  to  bring  forts  e*l  ef  aawba  traanami 
(Jklnga  aew  ard  ebL  New,  aad  yet  aet  new;  ete\  yet 
■eadid.  Tbe  tiaaa and  tbe poryave toaH  tbe pr*i*at 
*..-——  *-*-*k^*>«vMt  saadeiatieva, aaf  areabaie 

,  B-rtemaHe   logicil  and  Olaierttc  proweaa  and  ei  a 1 1 1 
toe*. 

Tbe  great  rtaa*Mint-«.!e**tan  tbc  thrct-boif  ef  all 
polHwephvcal  laruain  aa  I  reaeareb  la  Ibe  aa  am  ad 
veracity  ef  awat  haipre-^loa*,  with  tbe  B**a*aod  bv- 
bercnea.yi  aaatter  til  nfcveleal  aad  viul  -reality,  aad 
thence  of  the  eb-oh**e*ww  of  caaentteJ  eeiiry  la  *a**t- 
tcr  and  |d»T-»*c*.  and  bewce  a  oerUla  cbaraclertBtU 
tendency  In  tbe  car  real  aHerttbV  thiolnoc  to  what 
wtav  i-e  devewbaaled  pbv-kcal  and  rwaUatfe  abatrac- 
tkm. 

Tbe  cognbtaw  of  a  pbvviea  wttbewt  a  *a«b>p*ryek-e; 
a  nataral  ailhret  a  MpenaUaral;  a  *eo*tW»  w  Kb  eat 
an  lntellb>lbW:  a  material  wllheat  a  ■pliitaal;  a  real 
without  an  Ideal;  a  lower  work!  wrtbont  aa  upper 
world,  ami,  im,*euaentlr,  a  nataral  order  wKheet  aa 
Intelibiibie  order:  natural  law  wltboat  miwd;  aate- 
ral  tor-en  wltboat  will-force*,  aad.  In  flac,  aO»«*o* 
wlthool  a  Li-gm.  And  a*  be  fare  *ebJ,  the  end  of  uw 
contempiaficti  HBid  lie  the  ileaUrtcalloe  ef  natare, 
jjIm  t-ic*.  laalter.  a->  ibe  at-^olale  and  only,— end  area 
alfewlv  In  certain  bigb  autbotitr,  we  are  enjoined, 
ho  tbe  nubie  aad  mooVrtv  of  acieace,  Iroa*  ail  etber 
i«rru-«l  of  the  realui  ot  tbe  Inlelltglhte,  tbe  vaper- 
an  tare  I. 

»«r  vl  atoxic  Taraxfir. 

The  ->en^IUe  world  1*  a  perpeteal  cycle  of  aacee*- 
-lo'i  of  pbf  nowfB*,  alwaya  baeoaaleg  to  be  aad  el- 
wa>  •  reading  to  he,  ant]  nerer  really  fit.  .  .  .  cbxb- 
>-tati'*«  i*  uliid:  nature  la  tlie  ntere  panaratua  ef  the 
iiprirnit'rrii.tnrii  rnrnf  rlilinagitlirnmnrai  •  *  . 
tnirM-lLutipeauiborltlea  now  Inatrwct  tbat  If  we  arl- 
tnle  tba  aluira-iibere  by  the  certeeaaioh  of  aaorlag 
Uidif  -,  or  by  ibe  Tlurafeiy  niotiena  of  atrlnged  ia- 
titmAielilVi  we  prod-nee  wavelet «,  wb«*e  iiuprewleen 
niton  ihe  ear  we  call  aoui*d;  bal  *uund  I*  not  a  mala- 
rial *  otftanre,  bai  a  aewaaUoa)  of  force  dalrraiiaad 
and  deNertcai. 

\  urkru-  ether  pbylcal  pbeBOiaeaa  were  Inataaeed, 
and  |rr.  Jewea  then  mW: 

Indeed,  In  the  anal\-d*  ef  nataral  aelewee  laaHer 
ba>.  beoouia  lrju*|ajtrent.  *towu*gtbe  uiotlewa  of  ktaa 
win  work*  In  uaai-d  aroend  a*,  tba  prlajaj  torce  to 
1-  tbeall-aeemaralelllaMMceaad  tbe  all  patent  will; 
and  In  tbl»  coo jaa-rUoa  of  nature  aad  tli«  eptrtt  the 
M'lcnceof  tibeiuetaph^teal,  of  entity,  tbe  aceaaee  af 
itc  upliit,  Uke*  ap  tbe  refrala,  and  thaekagy  naajfea- 
s  that  b\  ihr  lj-n»»  all  thbagn  becoaae   to  be  aad 


lolwti 
eraled. 
Uttf—  w 

I'lalo 


lu  the  l«glnauag  i 

*  with  I iod  anal  the  L*r*  am*  tied. 

■ya,  'Mind  raaeJeed  to  fen*  a  caveat*  bbbtb- 
l-*e  Inmge  of  eternUv,  aad  owl  ef  tbat  eternity  wwkt* 
ai-Mtr  in  anrtv  be  termed  an  eternal  tana**  e*  tbe 
prlncipfe  of  naaaucf  jrd  to  I  lib  we  give  the  eppelra- 
tlcai  et  Tlu.e,  and  tbe  term*  it  wwa  eae*  will  be  ar* 
geneTBtod  forma  of  HaM,*bl:b  we  bare  wrettgly  and 
unaware*  Irewterred  to  eternal  ewaaoe." 

.  .  .  Tke*e*Jfeebandiblnkaasdtlawna4eBadave 
b  comprabevded  In  ihl*  duality.  Ma*  leeb  tbe  liu- 
prea*  of  the  Image  id  nataral  furtaa  au**o  tbe  *ea*a- 
rium  of  hi*  nataral  hndt,  ami  tbb  U  bh  nataral  oo«- 
»cluM»e*-*:  and  be  leeb  Ilia  laierea*  of  tbe  aptrttaal 
lonn  I*  tbe  aea-oriaaa  of  bb  Ba)chteal  body,  antl  tbb 
b  lib  iplrrla*!  cou>«lou*nr«*,  and  nereof  are  bb 
MMirer*,  m<pec*.lvelv.  of  ail  bb  eapertewee  and  fcaowi- 
vdgesl  two  world*.  .  .  .  Lvcr\«it»tlrtf  eotitT  per- 
)Mi>e*a  **lveT*eaml  blberefor*  nwViocaaadc.  Tbe 
pronreaae*  ol  the  volantary  e**r0e*  of  uMLu 
MH*.it  are  onto  parpoaed  ibKerwIawtloa,  or  limit,  ana 
rHuru  Ibew  famk  agabi  to  tbe  auauree.  I*rw- 
grc*a  nnto  the  e*d  or  IhwHal  logically  prior;  retre- 
grc-fthu  Iwck  to  the  fownieln  b  pwterler. 

.  .  .  The  world  hn*  two  tldea,  aa  oaUtde  and  aa 
In+lde,  and  IbTewgb  tlie  proernca  of  aa  adardad  phr*- 
Ical  orgaubui  tba  aoel  b  eajaiWe  of  an  ontalght  Info 
I1i>*ih>  aud  matter  by  meana  el  tba  laiireialia*  ef 
Ibe  Image*  et  otdecb  apoa  Ita  *br«tcaJ  aaaaotiaaa, 
and  tbe  aaaab)  of  H*  *«*»aitloBe  and  pOTCO*d*o**i  *C 
oblect*— aot  nf  tbeaarbaD  nana**  naiaral  acleaea  aaat 
hb  menlpahitbaia  there  be  deaoailBate*  aoefety,  alt, 
bbloer  and  aaoraitiy.  The  work**  are  two  alibi  aad 
man  b  twe-ikkwl  and  angel*  are  twa  aaaad. 

Tbtat  e veidHg  Prof ..Harrva  wUl dewwar  bia  tblrd  Im- 
lare  In  tba  conrae  el   "rTrilinahtcel  PaatlaeH***." 


By  tbe  war,  aaat  K  be  pu  mi  tied  to  a*td  1 
CnaanrilHrbiilaf  »illi|  aaky  fmaaaba*  ab  L-t- 
an  1  'topkt,  a*  llbbwa  Tbole  fee  all  good  awtiaarkwa, 
lor  among  Ibe  dbeipiea  ef  aMla*a*ie  weaaa*  aTbeaa 

aaaj  la  power  ef  rwcvptlTftr,  and  aire  *a>argy  ef  ka> 
leet.aaMjabe  fee***  a  eery  wmtImi  n 
and  Intel  feet aal  part  ef  tbe  icfaaol  the*  Urn*. 
rwo-tfabnbt  «>f  tba  a  amber  1*  elteadaaee  ar* 


Providence, 
July  13. 


Wftii.  the  Coooord  8cbool  of  TbO- 
oaophy  wen  rittlng  lajx  fnunmcr  In  » 
beautiful  tomple  bnilt  by  EUaabeth 
Tbompsou,  tb«  offloenof  tbe  CoxMord 
prison  within  a  atono'g  throw  were 
banking  op  prigonera  by  tin  Ununbe, 
and  fipgf^jkj  tbem  to  tbe  Terye  of 
death.  It  was  stated  in  a  report  to 
the  x>fi^atare  tbat  tfaen  was  croelty 
onongh  prsxtieed  in  light  of  th*>Tran- 
gcinidentaUatg  to  hare  ghooked  a  New 


from  tbe  Hoiiv."    Te-i 

win  lw-inr.'  on  -'Tba  Raaltaaw  ef  Feeti  r  to aVdewee/' 

and  In  Uic  evening  kfr.  Aanatt  will  *ddreat  tbe  aebaeL 


rVaaHlaarla* 
[Mr*.  Oaaaawf 

*    *A  "-* '• 


Tran*c«ndentallgm  ftiniisbee  avigood 
a  pastime  for  tboee  who  like  it  as  «ny 
otheT  tsabionable  tojafoolery,  bnt 
this  Is  a  busy  world  and  a  world  of 
deep  wrongg  which  ought  to  claim 

the  brains  of  these  great  sages  for 
something  oacfoJ.  Now  that  the 
school  has  jn*t  opened  for  tbe  aeeond 
gummer'f  gowkm,  aomebody  ought  to 
lobby  in  and  remind  these  mystics  oc- 
casionally tbat  they  are  here  below. 


EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    JULY    14,    1881. 

TBB    CQKCORD   SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY* 

Dr.  H.  E.  Jones'*  first  coarse  of  five  lee* 
tares  which  he  bejfan  at  ibe  Concord  School 
-of  Philosophy  yesterday  forenoon  is  upon 
•the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  his  second 
coarse  of  five  will  be  upon  the  relation  of 
that  philosophy  to  modern  civilization.  His 
lecture  yesterday  was  preliminary,  and  treat- 
ed of  the  Platonic  cosmology,  cosmogony, 
physics  and  metaphysics.  He  emphasised 
the  thought  that  it  is  profitable  to  study  the 
past  and  to -arrive,  at  a  sympathy  with  Its 
great  men.  The  stumbling-  block  on  the 
threshold  of  all  philosophical  Inquiry,  he 
said,  is  the  assumed  reliability  of  sense-im- 
pressions. But  the  assumption  of  physics  with- 
out metaphysics,  a  nataral  without  a  super- 
natural, a  sensible  without  an  intelligible,  a 
material  without  a  spiritual,  a  real  without  an 
Ideal,  a  lower  world  without  an  upper  world, 
natural  law  without  mind,  nataral  forces 
•without  will  forces,  and,  In  fine,  a  Cottnot 
without  a  Logos,  must  end  In  the  Identifica- 
tion of  matter  as  the  absolute  and  only  be- 
ing. Dr.  Jones  spoke  cf  /the  world  of  sense 
ss  a  perpetual  cycle  of  phenomena,  the 
primal  force  in  which  Is  all-seeing  lntelli- 

f;ence  and  all-potent  will.  Theology  poe co- 
ate*  that  by  the  Logo*  all  things  become  and 
are  manifested.  By  the  Logos  all  things  are 
generated.  In  tbe  beginning  was  the  Logos, 
and  the  Logos  was  with  Ooa  and  the  Logos 
was  Ood.  The  lecture  continued  with  an 
enfolding  ot  the  two-sided  nature  of  man, 
the  material  aud  spiritual,  and  of  the  rule 
of  the  latter  over  the  former  in  society,  art 
aDd  history. 

In  the  evening  Professor  Harris  gave  his 
third  lecture,  the  title  being  "The  influence 
of  nature  upon  the  tinman  mind;  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  soul  from  the  body." 

The  lecturer  took  up  the  greater  part  ot  his 
lecture  in  dlscasslng  the  various  forms  in 
which  nature  appears  la  human  Ufa  as  a  fac- 
tor which  has  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
emancipate  the  soul.  He  considered  the 
planetary  influences  that  arise  from  day  and 
night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  an  additional  influence  from 
the  planets,  at  least  from  Joplter.  Climate) 
Involves  degree  of  heat;  moisture,  rarity  of 
sir;  the  degree  of  healthfalness  isareealtant. 
Hence  distance  from  the  sea  and  above  its 
level,  the  interposition  of  its  mountain 
ranges,  the  distance  from  the  equator,  are 
elements  that  enter  into  the  determination  of 
climate  influence  npon  man.  This  loflaenoe 
renults  In  the  races  of  man  as  well  aa  in  Idio- 
syncrasies of  particular  nations  of  the  same 
race.  The  races  ascend  In  a  scale  —  the 
lowest  being  tbe  one  most  Imprisoned  and 
least  able  to  rise  above  the  cars  of  the 
body  to  the  free  occupations  of  mind — to 
sclenoe,  art,  literature,  religion  and  free  gov- 
ernment. Besides  the  peculiarities  of  raos, 
there  are  those  of  Infanoy,  maturity,  old  ago 
and  of  sex.  Then  there  are  phenomena  con- 
nected with  life— most  wonderful  of  which 
axe  sleep  and  dreams.    Then  the  phenems* 
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■on  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  all  an  I  male, 
and  is  localized  and  differentiated  Into  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  seeing,  in  higher  animals. 
Then  there  are  the  nssslons,  the  activities 
of  laughing  and  weeping,  the  voice  and  its 
use  In  communication.  These  were  dis- 
cussed in  respect  to  their  degree  of  Inflnenos 
on  mind  In  restraining  or  imprisoning  it,  as 
well  as  in  respect  to  the  devices  by  which 
man  has  achieved  his  spiritual  tie  adorn 
from  them.  Idiocy  and  insanity  were 
touched  upon  in  speaking  of  tbe  relation  of 
the  mind  to  tbe  avenues  of  sense 
perception,  especially  to  seelpg  and  bearing. 
Disease  produces  lesion  ot  ths  nerves  of 
sensation,  which  the  mind  Interprets  as  actu- 
al sensation.  Hence  arise  two  sets  of  seem- 
ing perceptions  in  the  mind— those  of  the 
normal  notion  of  ths  senses,  in  which  are 
seen  obleots  as  they  are,  and  those  of  too 

diseased  organs,  which'  fill  the  mind  with 
spectres  and  hobgoblins,  or  with  otber  paln- 
f  al  objects  and  events.  The  mind  Interprets 
rationally  ita  impressions  from  without,  even 
In  madness.  It  is  only  the  Impressions  that 
are  false  and  Irrational— tbe  disease  of  the 
organs  seeming  10  M  a  real  perception  of 
pome  monstrosity,  in  the  presence  of  which 
the  soul  Is  greatly  distressed.  The  treatment 
ot  tbe  highest  and  completest  emancipation 
of  the  mind,  through  tbe  rise  of  the  mind 
into  thought,  ethical  action  and  tbe  contem- 
plation of  works  of  art,  was  reserved  for  the 
next  lecture  on  Friday  evening. 


Concord  Summer  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

Resuming  last  week's  thread  of  connection 
we  come  to  the  sessions  of 

Thuusdat,  Jult  14. 
In  the  morning  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  read 
to  a  limited  audience  what  is  described  by  her 
hearers  as  a  very  clear,  disCi'iminatinc;  paper 
upon  the  relation  of  science  to  poetry,  one 
which  showed  a  deep  inaight  into  their  several 
differences  and  harmonies.  Some  of  the  ideas 
and  phrases  used  were  these : 

Puetrv  is  not  limited  to  metr.cal  writing,  and 
the  poetical  faculty  sees  more  than  mere  facts. 
The  proper  and  Immediate  object  of  science 
lathe  acquirement  or  communication  of  truth  ; 
the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  poetry  is 
the  communication  of  pleasure.  Poetry  love* 
the  beaatifnl,  and  invests  its  subject  with  ev- 
ery allusion  that  can  f  harm.  Science  seems  to 
atrip  off  all  Ulnaion,  and  to  look  at  the  naked 
fact. 

The  scientist  mast  show  the  truth,  and  when 
he  has  done  that  he  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  results  of  his  showing.  But  the  poet  is 
not  satisfied  unless  he  make*  the  truth  beauti- 
ful. 

Poetry  is  an  aristocracy,  a  government  of  the 
best.  Science  is  a  great  commonwealth,  in 
which  the  very  least  ia  important  to  the  great- 
est. 

Poetry  ia  vague  and  pointless  which  does  not 
recognize  that  we  are  body  and  spirit,  and  sci- 
ence is  incomplete  which  does  not,  include  spir- 
it as  well  as  matter. 

Science  says:  "Accept  nothing  which  I  have 
thought  without  proving  it  yourselves.**  The 
poet  seeks  to  raise  his  hearers  to  his  point  of 
view  and  to  bear  Lhem  along  by  the  grandeur  of 
bis  vision. 

Science  serves  poetry  by  giving  it  an  im- 
mensely wide  range.  This  relation  of  the  swift- 
eyed  faculty  of  imagination  to  science  is  ahown 
in  the  well-known  fact  that  almost  every  great 
discovery  haa  been  anticipated  bv  the  imagina- 
tive mind  before  BCicnce  was  ready  for  it. 
■  Science  ind  poetry  must  dwell  together  in  the 
world,  at  times  antagonistic,  but  they  are  work- 
ing toward  the  came  end.  and  neither  poet  nor 
scientist  can  afford  to  sneer  at  the  other. 

In  the  (succeeding  conversation  Professor 
Harris  regarded  the  high  poetic  view  of  nature 
and  the  urn  verse  which  is  held  by  the  greatest 
poets  as  essentially  the  Christian  view. 

In  the  progress  of  the  times  science  is  becom- 
ing more  poetic  and  poetry  is  being  more  sci- 
entific snd  more  poetic  at  the  same  time. 

air.  AJcott  continued  the  discussion,  snd  in 
the  evening  gave  the  first  of  his  fire  lecture*, 
it  being  really  an  epitome  of  the  remaining 
four.  This  lecture  covered  the  entire  duration 
of  human  life, — even  more,  for  it  began  with 
the  influences  bearing  upon  a  peruon  before 
birth  and  looked  onward  into  th*  futur*  hf*. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  opoh 
what  goes  into  ths  the  hamac  person  in  his 
very  constitution  at  the  beginning,  upon  the 
traits  inherited  from  each  parent,  and  upon  the 
effect  of  those  traits  in  anbaeqoant  life.  Spir- 
itual and  material  traits  wer*  both  assertedto 
be  inherited,  and  the  importance,  of  obeerring 
the  laws  of  heredity  for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  whole  human  family  was  put 
In  an  impressive  manner  before  the  audience. 
Then  tbe  lecturer  continued  with  assertion  of 
the  value  of  true  philosophy  of  life  in  which 
high  moral  aims  shall  be  distinctly  set  forth  and 
pursued.  Mr.  AJcott  then  touched  upon  tbo 
relation  of  tbe  present  to  the  future  life,  and 
aaidthai  thequsstionof  recogniziogour  friends 
hereafter  'depended  npon  whether  or  not  we 
have  loved  them  her*.  For  no  one  can  be  truly 
said  to  have  known  another  person  until  he  has 
loved  him.  for  in  love  only  it  unity.  Hence  we 
cannot  know  our  friends  hereafter,  unleea  we 
have  loved  them  on  earth. 
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From  Oar  Special  Correspondent. 

Cokcohd,  Tuesday,  July  12. 
The  third  aunnal  gathering  of  philosopher! 
and  pupils  in  tbe  meadows  of  tbe  Musketaqnid 
is  now  taking  place,  though  many  of  them  are 
still  to  come.  But  Mr  Alcott,  Dr  Jones,  Dr 
Harris,  Mr  Albee,  Dr  MulfoAand  other  lect- 
urers -are  here  to-day;  the  ay.  Stedman  was 
here  5-estor'f  ;if  ."\rs  Cheney  fties  to-morrow, 
aDd  Mrs  Jqlii  Ward  Howe  ok  iaturday.  Mr 
EinerMsrvloiwked  in  at  thet--luW!de  chapel 
on  Monday  to  y  hear  .*  Salman's  poem, 
and  Miss  AlcottJ  '"  tthp  'liii  spent  some 
hours  with  her  sister  lit  decorating  the  chapel 
on  Saturday,  wa<  also  preset:  to  hear  her 
father's  address  <  f  welcome.  Among  tbe  sto- 
dents  there  viw<je  skme  variet^vl^age  and  at- 
tainment, .and  tbe  same  diversity  of  local 
habitation  as  in  tbe  twopfortier  yeans, — among 
those  presenjOfccing  ptsobs  fmrnjfew  York, 
Ohio.  MithiAn*  njinoit,,  MVs'-ri,  California. 
iarJ^T. J 


Pennsylvania, 


Jctyvy  and  Virginia,  as  well 
as  the  New  Englt^HfiaiY-  TLe  disproportion 
01  women  was  n^pny  so  pifat  as  last  year,  bu.t 
they  are  still  in  tbe  iu<.jotj£»,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue so. 

Tbe  opening  session  Monday  forenoon  was 
mainly  occupied  with  Mr  Alcott's  salutatory  and 
Mr  Stcdmau's  beautiful  poem,  which  will  soon 
be  given  to  tbe  public  in  the  August  Atlantic.  I 
may  only  say  in  passing  that  its  title,  Corda 
CvH(x>riila,  covered  a  series  of  gently  touched 
sketches  of  the  most  illustrious  Concordians, 
Including  Alcott,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  while  its  measure,  which 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  Milton's  Christmas 
Hymn,  "  was  well  suited  to  the  musical 
rlow  of  tbe  thought,  like  that  of  the 
placid  river  near  which  they  lived.  Mr 
Alcott  in  his  remarks  spoke  of  the  same  persons, 
seme  of  them,  and  paid  a  brief  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  Prof  Peirce  of  Cambridge,  who  has 
died  since  tbe  school  last  met  here.  Mr  SanDorn 
explained  w'bat  Prof  Peirce's  connection  had 
been  with  tbe  plan  and  origin  of  tbe  summer 
school,  and  Dr  Harris  eave  a  general  view  of 
tbe  position  of  philosophy  in  our  time,— closing 
with  a  message  of  greeting  from  the 
two  educational  and  religious  assemblies,  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  Island  Park,  Ind.,  from 
which  he  bad  recently  come.  In  the  evening  of 
Monday  Dr  Harris  gave  his  first  lecture  of  the 
first  course,  setting  forth  at  some  length,  and 
with  his  own  wonderful  clearness  of  statement, 
the  difference  between  philosophic  knowing, 
and  mere  sense-perceptiou,  or  the  higher  stage 
of  rejection  and  generalization.  An  abstract  of 
this  lecture  may  serve  to  show  how  this  philoso- 
pher approaches  his  subject. 

Dr  Harris  said  that  be  should  chiefly  consider 
on  this  first  evening  tbe  three  forms  of  know- 
ing above-named,  but  in  the  reverse  order, 
treatiug  first  of  sense-perception,  which  is  the 
earliest  mode  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal things  and  is  especially  noticeable  in 
children.  An  opiuion  bad  often  prevailed  that 
this  sense-perception  was  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  things,  but  Dr  Harris  showed  that 
in  order  to  construct  a  system  of  tbe  visible 
world  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  atoms— substances  which  cannot  be  seen 
or  even  imagined  without  tbe  aid  of  a  much 
higher  power  of  the  mind  than  merely  to  see  tbe 
objects  looked  at.  Thus  tbe  empirical  or 
luechanical  theory  of- the  universe,  basing  all 
our  knowledge  upon  sense-perceptions,  is  shown 
to  be  inadequate  and  self-destructive.  Then  in 
a  higher  stage  of  mental  active — perception 
being  more  passive'  than  active — namely,  in  re- 
jection, which  mixes  thought  with  perception, 
it  is  percei>'<;d  that  tbe  external  appearance  of 
objects,  their  form,  is  constantly  changing — 
everything  passing  from  one  form  to  another. 
Hence    the     alchemist's    theory    that    every- 
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thing  can  be  changed  into  every  other 
thing,  and  that  the  first  principle  of 
the  world  is  without  form, — a  stage  in  which  we 
find  all  tbe  oriental  religions,  so-called,  except- 
ing always  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Thirdly 
we  come  to  the  speculative  phase  of  human  per- 
ception, in  which  things  are  seen  with  reference 
to  first  principles,— and  this  is  philosophic 
knowing.  The  word  "speculate"  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  Aristotelian  word  "tbeorein," 
to  see  intimately,  and  not  iu  tbe  modern  mean- 
ings of  speculation. 

Prof  Harris  then  dwelt  on  the  different  "first 
principles"  that  have  been  set  op  to  explain  the 
universe  as  we  find  it,  and  all  of  which  involve 
philosophic  thought,  however  inadequate  they 
may  be,  as  was,  for  instance  the  first 
principle  of  Thales,  namely,  moisture.  The 
first  thing  which  philosophy  undertakes 
to  do  is  to  seek  for  a  first  prin- 
ciple, a  key-note,  or  point  of  unity,  by 
which  the  universe  may  be  considered  as  a 
totality.  By  sense-perception  we  know  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  individual  objects;  by  reflec- 
tion these  ars  brought  into  genera  and  species, 
and  the  multiplicity  i9  reduced  toward 
unity, — hut  it  is  only  the  speculative 
thought  which  brings  all  these  genera 
under  one  head,  namely,  a  first  principle, 
wbich  includes  everything  and  accounts  for 
everything.  Such  a  principle  Thales  is  said  to 
have  imagined  water  to  be,  and  Anaxagoras 
tire.  But  in  accounting  for  all  things  by 
moisture  or  by  dryness,  etc.,  difficulties  arose 
which  led  later  philosophers  to  say  that  mind  is 
the  first  principle  of  the  universe.  Let  us  see, 
then,  if  this  will  account  for  all  things.  Upon 
consideration  it  appears  to  us  that  self-conscious, 
self-determining  mind  is  tbe  true  first 
principle,  and  so  we  -hold  that  true 
philosophy  teaches.  If  we  say  there  is 
another  first  principle,  namely,  matter,  upon 
wbich  mind  acts,  we  have  two  first  principles, 
which  Is  absurd.  Without  dwelling  on  this  point, 
which  he  reserved  for  future  lectures,  Prof  Harris 
went  on  to  develop  some  of  the  questions 
touched  upon  by  him  in  this  rapid  survey.  This 
evening  he  coutinucd  bis  course  by  a  masterly 
lecture  on  Nominalism  and  Realism,  in  which 
be  discussed  Locke  and  Hume,  Spinoza,  Comte 
and  Spencer,  and  explained  tbe  true  Realism  of 
Christianity.  These  lectures  are  extempore,  and 
the  reports  of  them  in  the  Bc.3ton  newspapers 
are  very  much  condensed,  for  it  would  require 
three  or  four  columns  of  The  Republican  to  set 
forth  fully  what  they  contain. 

Dr  Mulford's  lecture  this  morning  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  state,  was  one  of  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  given  at  the  school,  and 
contained  is  a  concise  form  much  that  is  more 
fully  given  in  the  author's  standard  work,  "The 
Nation,"  published  10  years  ago.  It  was  not 
only  clear,  but  lively  and  full  of  profound 
criticism  on  persons,  such  as  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Burke,  Beutbam,  Fichte,  etc,  and  on  the 
political  schGuls  .vbieh  they  represent;  and  this 
was  followed  up  by  Dr  Harris  in  a  fine  exposition 
of  the  conflicting  theories  of  Calhoun  and  Web- 
ster, suggested  by  one  of  Dr  Mulford's  anecdote* 
concerning  Judge  Marshall  and  Calhoun.  This 
anecdote  was  as  follows:  Marshall  once  meeting 
Calhoun  on  the  street  at  Washington  said,  "Yom 
seem  to  be  in  profound  thought,  of  what  are  yon 
thinking?"  Calhoun  replied,  "I  am  thinking  of 
the  origin  of  government."  "And  on  what  does 
government  depend?"  "On  tbe  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth."  "And  on  what  does 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  de- 
pend?" "That  is  what  I  have  not  discovered/' 
said  Calhoun.  Dr  Harris  said  that  Calhoun  un- 
derstood perfectly  one  of  the  three  factors  in 
human  advancement  (the  family,  tbe  civil  com- 
munity, and  tbe  state), — be  understood  and  bad 
explained  with  wonderful  clearness  what  tbe 
civil  community  Is, — but  he  bad  not  understood 
the  sovereignty  of  tbe  state,  as  Dc  Mol- 
ford  so  correctly  laid  it  down.  Web- 
ster, on  the  contrary,  had  understood 
the  idea  of  tbe  state,  but  bad  ignored  that  of  tbe 
civil  community,  subordinate  to  tbe  state,  bat 
still  sovereign  in  its  own  sphere.  The  civil  com- 
munity was  that  in  which  the  production  sod 
distribution  of  wealth  Is  chiefly  concerned, — and 
for  this  tbe  division  of  labor  is  the  main  in- 
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suument.  So  important  did  the  division** 
labor  seem  to  the  Hindoos  that  they  had  estab- 
liihed  their  iron  institution  of  caste,  in  oroer 
that  tbe  limits  of  this  division  might  always  b  e 
observed. 

Dr  Mulford  had  spoken  in  his  lecture  of  caste 
as  "ite  principle  of  the  barbaric  constitutions, *" 
when  alluding  to  Herbert  Spencer's  "physical 
school"  of  political  philosophy,  in  which  the 
destiny  of  nations  is  supposed  to  be  determined 
by  their  external  physical  conditions.  The 
physical  forces,  said  Dr  Mulford,  do  influence, 
but  they  do  not  develop  nations,  "which  do 
more  find  the  secret  of  their  development  in  the 
earth  beneath  their  feet  than  in  the  stars  above 
their  heads."  He  spoke  also  of  the  historical 
school  of  politics,  represented  by  Savigny  and 
by  Eurke",  of  which  he  said  "the  strength 
and  the  weakness  is  nowhere  seen  so  much  as 
in  Burke,  to  whom  the  organization  of  the 
pettiest  borough  in  England  was  venerable." 
Blackstoue,  Dr  M.  said,  "only  reflected  the 
external  opinions  of  his  age,"  which  were  not 
enough  for  Bentbam,  founder  of  tbe  ethical  or 
utilitarian  school  of  politics,  whose  maxim  was 
"the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
This  maxim,  said  Dr  Mulford,  is  or  maybe  in  its 
operation  fatal  to  freedom,— "for  what  can 
be  more  monstrous  than  that  two  or  three  shall 
govern  one,  because  they  are  more  than  one?" 
He  a'so  spoke  of  the  jural  school  of  politics,  to 
which  lawyers  are  always  drawn, — which  repre- 
sents the  state  as  existing  to  repress  violence 
and  pnnish  crime,  and  which  does  not  leave 
room  for  the  political  life  of  any  nation;  of  tbe 
formal  or  abstract  school,  in  which  detached  col- 
locations of  principles  are  furnished  to  nations 
for  their  government,  as  in  the  18th  century — 
"ready-made  costumes  which  all  were  invited  to 
buy," — but  wbich  ignored  the  individual  spirit 
of  every  people;  and  of  the  practical  school,  such 
as  tbe  newspapers  recognize, — but  men  who  fol- 
low the  newspapers  are  always  adrift,  said  Dr 
Mulford. 

In  defining  the  true  idea  of  the  state,  be  spoke 
of  its  continuity,  its  concurrent  development  of 
freedom  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state 
itself ,  making  the  state  the  sphere  of  freedom; 
and  said  that  "the  conscious  political  life  and 
spirit  of  a  people  is  the  test  of  all  political  or- 
ganization" and  one  wbich  the  American  re- 
public well  sustains.  He  then  enlarged  upon 
some  features  of  our  government,  both  merits 
and  defects,  alluded  disparagingly  to  Wendell 
Phi'.iips's  Harvard  oration  and  to  "certain 
anthropologies  which  take  on  so  profound  an  air, 
as  they  piece  together  their  facts,"  and  closed 
with  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  reconciliation 
of  races  in  America,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
Othello.  Mr  Alcott  followed  in  a  witty  account 
of  Thoreau's  anti-political  experiment  at 
Waldcn,  and  Mr  Sanborn  said  a  word  for  the 
practical  men  in  political  administration.  The 
whole  session  to-day  was  a  memorable  one,  and 
tbe  school  promises  well  for  the  rest  ot  the  sum- 
mer as  a  focus  of  thought  and  wit. 


July   14,    18S1. 

(•■imini-r  (ichuult  »l   Cooconl  a«d  Klimkcrt. 

The  philosophers,  potential  nnd  actual, 
professional  aud  amateur,  who  liavc  gath- 
ered in  the  pleasant  shades  of  f^oncord  to 
lioltl  high  converse  over  Hegel  and  Kant, 
will  not  be  surprised  if  they  become  tar- 
p  ts  for *hc  gibes  of  the  ur.tlii'.ikiag.  An 
txC'ilent  text  of  the  cajrq  Which  char- 
li'.nrJzes  the  truly  philosophic  raiud  will 
l>  afforded  by  tho  manner  iu  which  such 
£,■!  os  are  received.  The  average  man  Is 
n».t  a  philosopher,  and  his  Ignorance  of 
th<!  ideas  of  Ilogel  and  Kant  is  fully 
Matched  by  his  indifference  thereto.  To 
}Uten  to  a  lecture  in  the  coo!  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  another  after  the  heat  of  the 
mm  has  subsided  at  evening,  with 
n       long       day's        interval       between 
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for  r«*din»,  walking.  «r  Widow 
rest— this  does  net  taais  ap  •  pr*> 
gnimmr  m  arrhtoa*  ant  enacting  as 
to  codii>*1  admiration  far  those  wno  eon- 
mil  themselves  to  it;  and  It  w*ia  aet  saw- 
r-riiing  If  Mffle  of  ihoto  whoM  natty  es> 
fi-loncee  Tf  present  a  eeaktrrnat  barrier 
round  of  employment  ihaold  Frgara  tb* 
jot  of  *  Concord  philosopher  as  liberally 
•v.i'OBt-d  "villi  recreation.  But  If  tueclo- 
iiiciil  of  .eif-deui.d  be  waatiup  from  this 
mcxlcrn  Academe,  and  If  the  pliilofonlier 
of  to-day  lead*  a  life  lea*  rigorous  Uian 
did  lie  of  (be  aiirlrat  school*,  this  i*  do 
rcisou  for  raiting  r**ecli»n«  upon  the 
•in-  eiity  and  devotion  of  l!:e  men  and 
women  who  rckiudle  tin-  lamp  of 
l'hilo<o]UiT  in  nil  age  •  grievm-ly  given 
snpr  to  niateri:i:l*rn,  and  to  tbe 
rule  of  the  Ora.ljjriiid*  of  «-■;<  ucc,  I  u»i- 
r.c-<  midlife.  There  eonld  be  no  better 
I'lara,  no  more  f.t  environment,  for  the 
•  (Tori.  There  is  no  other  Imrn  in  the 
luoad  American  domain  which  to  coav 
hinei  th*  historic  and  literary  la  IU  tra- 
dition! with  the  picturesque  In  natural 
attractions.  Tber*  are  Emerson  and  Al-  i 
cott,  living  philosophers,  to  direct  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions,  and  over  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  lie  th*  glares  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Tboreau  who,  though  dead, 
exert  a  strong  Influence  over  the  miuds 
of  men.  There  are  historic  associations 
In  plenty  to  stir  the  pulse  of  patriotism; 
and  there  are  shaded  atreeU,  sequestered 
walks,  aud  calm  royagings  upon  the  Con- 
cord and  th*  Assabct  to  aid  in  tranquil- 
lizing the  mind. 

It  would  he  Idic,  and  It  might  be  im- 
pertinent into  111*  bargain,  to  inquire  In 
precise*  wh»l  WBT  ,h*  worU  wln  °*  °" 
belter  for  these  olK,"'™  "*  Jonoord, 
and  Just  what  the  net  result  o»  »•?"'•  *" 
be.  One  lesson  at  leaat  they  are  helplnji 
to  teach,  and  that  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  activity,  intellectual  or  othar, 
does  not  detract  from  the  pleasure  or  the 
profit  of  a  vacation.  The  Idea  that  rest 
consists  in  utter  idleness  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, as  no  one  knows  better  than  be 
whose  leisure  hangs  heavily  upon  his 
hands  and  who  grows  so  desperately 
tired  of  doing  nothing  that  he  thinks  of 
any  device  for  "  killing  lime  "  as  a  meri- 
torious achievement  The  great  master 
and  teacher,  Agossli,  understood  this 
principle  when  he  established  the  school 
upon  Penlkcsc;  and  It  is  the  same 
Idea  which  prompts  the  gathering  in 
the  Interests  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
begun  this  week  at  Greenwood  Lake, 
and  to  be  addressed  by  Presidents  Porter 
and  Baseom,  Professors  Wlnchell  and 
Young,  Dr.  Deems  and  others.  This  it 
la  also  which  explains  the  grtat  success 
of  th*  Chautauqua  Assembly,  which 
holds  thousands  of  people  through  the 
month  of  August  by  the  shore  of  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  and  lectures  and  instruct* 
them  to  an  extent  which  would  max*  lb* 
programme  of  th*  exercises  appalling,  If 
attendance  upon  them  vers  not  volun- 
tary. Th*  art  of  speeding  a  vacation, 
rationally  I*  on*  that  mast  American* 
bav*  yet  to  learn.  It  Is  certain  that  the] 
dissipations  of  th*  watering  places— and! 
to  soms  minds  at  least  the  stagnation  qfj 
the  quieter  resorts— do  not  offer  so 
healthful  or  so  restful  an  opportunity  as 
may  be  bad  by  him  who  gels  the  best 
out  of  Concord  or  Chautanona. 
a 
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dr.  ■-  k.  Jo«n  aaonn  m  couaaa  croa 

rUTOKlO       raiMMOrKT  —  BATBIUAI.     AMD 

■narroAL     thixob  —  rmoVMtOK     aUJiBn* 

UFO*    TUB     1NFLUEXCB     OT    VXtVUK    V9HM 
TUB  BVMAB   HIKS* 


Dr.  H.  K.  Jo-m'i  iitt  ermtae  fit  ***  llUllll 
which  b*  befao  **  tb*  Co-eord  *b^afpblkwv 
fkj  vevterday  fowuouuU*  eu*m  t%  n****_«»D- 
mapky,  ud  hU  aamrnid  eW*e  Bf  Br»  wi<  LB.  jtjtm 
th*  utml  I  no  of  that  ajMAaam**  ♦•  awwatoa  *afaa- 
BBflie.  HU  Icrtnre  ymhrrdmy  wa*  preliminary. 
end  treuted  mt  th*  ntVrUkt  •mmotofj,  omv.o^ 
amy,  a*r»l*»  aaa  B*#tt|*r****  He  •BtBBMtoi* 
U*.  thought  tkat  It  ia  profHabae  to  rtedy  the  pa>*t 
and  to  arriv*  a*  a  iqmptUky  with  ft*  irea*  a***- 
The  kvUmbHog-Uock  on  the  thre***»*d  of  all  |.kll*v 
aordtira.  inqulrv,  he  «*W.  **  ***  m — m*A  irltnhO- 
tty  of  ■nana  iBipWwBBW.     D»rt  the  a**auiui>UflB  af 

plaTvHM  WttawUUl  lutTtaVplir****.  •  sUtfirS.  WllhsWt  • 

Miatrnutanl,  ■  ant* U«  tfUfcxaW  am  imUTli<\\M,  • 
■mk-iUI  wltBwvtn  •  kvirttul,  ■  f«Ml  bBb— I  mm 
WritafcmtM-  virM  wltlwul  «■  ■»■!  ««rM* 
utinl  hrv  wltbtnt  •.•si,  lannl  fmrcm  wiifc— t 
wUW«»m»,  aMiX.  ta'flM*  •  ft i in  m  -rttlMMt  a  Lmr— 
■M  «Bi  U  cat  tatVivtlflawtiwa  at  bmMvt  m  ilw 
KbtwlBU   Mai   «mty   hriM.       fir.  itmm    rpok* 

«C  TM  world  «f  MM*  H  ft  »"- 
prta#J  sjreta  *f  plit-t>*uw«»-  tW  prtama  furM  la 
iktc.  to  rlVtoakiif  UHtTIU'—  ««■  tf  ft*— * 
wHL   Tbnito|T>-  p»i<Uai««   ikM  V«jr  *bt  »!<*»»»»•  all 

thine*  wc*.i»w»iki*i*  n>*»ir#rt«><.    Brtm»L*<m 

■11  Uiluif.  atr  irt-wrvd.  Ik  t*W  WnlavBiBC  «• 
tk«  Xoaywi,  anil  ibv  XaytM  «M  wNh  Of*  a«d  tk* 
2e*yaaj  ffj  ft.*..     Tt»#   IvhIMB    »nlllHH«  Wtt*   ■■ 

■nf ivMlrit?  of  tlw  twu-«  lurd  Battm  «**  ■»»,  tko 
Butrrlal  •**  -TrlrttntJ,  ad  of  tk*  ratofff  ttM  ta*- 
tor  orrr  th«  fbnurT  in  turhTfTt  ■■"<  and  Blatorj. 

Ia  the  ncvlar  1*mfr*ww  Harrla  cvrr  his  tWrd 
ltttoi^ttettttetolaatt^Tbe  Inwntmtmvt  Kanro 
apnai  ttoe  Human  Miml;  tb*  atiiuitv 
(•fiofkm  of  the  i*<ml  fr>»r».  tb*  Rwt*/. 
The  lot-tun  l*f.ni  with  dVtaili !<»»»«,  .kfawrtpU.^w 
and  OlnAtntlkMia  trf  n.tiuir.aivl  tlie  itritrral  foraaa 
of  v>.«iur*>.  orit-h  aa  time,  ■,•»••*.  mailer,  arawitj-, 
liji.i.rr^ei^iu-.t.mt.  tin  iili.iit.tb«  animal  and 
nun.  That  whtcli  sivei  ehar.wu.T  to  twiowaa 
et>nlradl>ltiqnil-liwH|  fmm  mlmW  U  aWrBnlity. 
Evitv  nitliit  In  niioee  U  «mt*ld*  «f  wr«T\  Mther. 
t-inri- dHT«r>fr..m  tinH*  In  tl»r  Iwt  that  la  apace 
all  unliitaaircovxHU'iit*  wliile  In  time  tb«  |>ultit 
ralletl  -now"  nuluilert  all  nthen  fnwi  rcallry.  and 
It  alone  la  ml.  l^t*-nt»lliv  and  exclu«Ji»a  k» 
itrpeilter.  In  mind— or  ctui**ru«a*  b*tn*r— we  ha»« 
]>:<ni.fiHitmn  <t  in<  hi<l<m.  Tlw^nwvltaM  Mil.jest 
rt-.i.-  :.!*■>*  Iwif  In  it*  »'..Ject. '  Reroptltloa  la  tUe 
o;iiMi>itu  oi  KXvlUrinr..  (irarltv,  a*  tlie  tt-mlem-y 
■  >f  nil  matter  to  *we*t  the  uititv  of  a  lanhit.  I»  a 
tendency  to  t'H minute  exlcrnitllt/.  Could  (^uvlty 
have  uulludtetl  mmtov  It  would  OMttor  all  aaaUer 
1>>  rvdnctne  It  to  a  point  enUruly  4e»o<d  of  *nttoB- 
t>l«tn.  Ucnt  rjiif hU-*  fmm  a  nniia  and  kaa  an 
opi^ite  temlcucj  from  trravitj.  Bui  Ujbt 
■MaUe^MM         tm-  wsrnrterful        attrihoU        of 

lirlnirl  ii.;  In  a  unity  whtw  tuere  la  ae|»uratioa  and 
dl»t:incu  cau»««l  Irv  eMciixlon  or  externaUty.  Tlie 
lnmlnouR  both  I**,  In  a  certain  aenae,  trmea»aa 
far  us  |ti  inv»  extend;  it  la  praantt.  Ideally,  and 
ohjeeta  illu.uluuu>d  Irr  It  art?  prr**eart  to  It, 
idi  nlly.  IJirbt  aeeina  to  be  an  anticipation  of  tlie 
mind  In  that  attrllwte  of  naftteipattoB*  er  In 
rhMtK-jsHliifcaonity  wbik>r.Hlla  uiultltOU  it*.  <  heio- 
,«al  BfHnliy  U  a  manifestation  of  nnlty  to  dlreme 
.1.  im  tit*.  The  ideal  unity  nianlfe*!*  Itoelf  In  the 
tUnwnU,  wbt-n  «e|iarate«J,  aa  ortlre  prrmertiea 
teudlnc  to  motlKv  •ithera.  CryntolHwtloB  ea- 
hiMU  a  ntore  w»n«leTfnl  unity  In  matter,  but  the 
plant  and  the  animal  evil pae  all  lower  fonaa  of 
onltvlii  BUttua.  Tlia  plant,  aay*  Arlitotie,  h**  a 
nutritive  aoul,  while  tba  animal  ha*  a  notrttivf 
andfeellncMml.  In  the  onraalc  world  of  animal 
■nd  plant,  the  univenul  upprar*  in  the  form  of 
■pecic*..  TUe  Individual  die-  Irtit  the  upevtoa  livti 
on.  The  arperlea  exi*tf  aa  niale  and  female,  each 
'irelns  one-half  of  the  unlvental.  Thniaich  thc*e 
Iforma  of  Dature-*naoe,  time,  aaatu-r,  cravity. 
llKht,  ehernlcal  afilnity,  plant  and  animal  orinm- 
i»m—  tlu.re  ttaoi  a  mMlc  of  auanlfeftatloa  of  the 
•ttrilttUa  of  thr  relf-deteTmlnlnf'unlTerauL  Tlie 
Umvn  forma  of  naiure  retiliae  only  al*atraet 
phn*ea  of  the  nnlmtial,  but  too  higher  and  hich- 
ent  forma  of  netnro  present  remarknbla  manif*^- 
tMtBmaof  unity  in  variety,  the  anltr  bcinx  a  aeii- 
niK-clalliinc  or  sclf-dctrrmlnlnff  nulveraMal,  whoac 
variety  in  tie  n-ault  uf  it*>  own  aetivity  or  energy. 
The  nnlvetval  ihua  ap|tcam  aa  rnei'laa  and  iho 
varitftv  appeara  aa  indlvldunl  aneeimcB*).  The  In- 
dlvidiiul  plant  or  animal  doea  not  peralrrt,  nor 
have  pergonal  Identity,  becaBH  the  it»ecle»oT 
untverval  muat  exiat  entire  fa  that  which  has 
perxonaJ  Identity  and  penlslenee.  ▲  hlph.r 
mnuiietiatlofi  of  aalnd  at  found  la  man 
•i     ■>     eonaelona     hvinc.  M  ia      at     Blind 

■ud  la  both  apeclea  and  individual  In  one  oi  a 
thlnkmf  hctaffi  The  mnlVitaal  orrcaeric  U  hU 
fcVo,  iud  ita  Relf-detenuluatiwn  jive*  It  nnrticu- 
larirv— i.  e.,  auhject  aad  oitleet,  knowine  and 
known.  Han,  ulLbongb  a  higher  order  of  bein-, 
irjTT^cndlnp  nature  a*  f  ar  an  be  ia  Blind,  la  al»o 
mi  animal  and  Beriaaarile  aa  auimal,  bfiiif  otOe 
or  fvuiule  and  not  the  entlra  apwlaa.  Horeover, 
aa  ebtld  or  aavaicn,  man  m  enry  potenUaily  th(» 
rjDl.ni  of  lndlvido.il  and  apeelua.  HU  whuta  Ilia 
will  be  a  proeeaa  of  learnlna  hrt  aatnn.-  from  are- 
Iuk  It  realiaed  In  bbj  fefiuw  men.  Ha  »e*nr» 
throurb  the  exporleneea  of  other*  and  mtwM«  bU 
will  iiito  the  nnlvenual  form  diaoovarad  by  the 
expcrtCBoa  of  ta*a  rate. 

Tba  lecturer  took  np  the  uraatrr  part  of  Ma  lec- 
tor* la  aUaoaealnc  the  vuiou*  form*  in  whirb 
Batata  appear*  In  human  life  aa  a  factor  which 
baa  to  be  eliminated  In  order  to  oua.iucipate  Ilw 
mjiiL  He  C4jo*idrrrd  the  planetary  latlo- 
rirce*  Ihjt  nrUe  from  day  and  u\n bu  the  phaMi* 
of  tin-  moun,  tbe  aeuaonn  uf  tbe  year,  aud 
mi  adtlllional  tntlHencf  Innm  the  |4anet«,  at  lea^t 
from  Juplu-r.  t'lluuite  Involve*  tl.^rrrv  •■)  lieut: 
molr>tun'.  rurtty- uf  air;  tbe  dejrrte  ol  hcalthful- 
iieM  b>  a  rcfulLuut.  Hence  db-uui-v  from  tbe  aea 
and  above  its  levul,  tin-  InteriKMiilltm  of  uotuilatn 
rnnuv-f ,  tlie  dl«tanoe  fman  lh*  et]nntor,  are  ele- 
racittx  that  enter  into  tha  oV'tciiulnntion  of  vll- 
mutt-  lunueucc  »i|H«i  wan.  ThU  lndiuuea  n>oit.- 
io  the  ra<-*»  of  ui;tu  a*  w**ll  a*  lu  Mttmyin-  n.cle r  ol 
p.in j<  iil^r  nation*  of  tbe  *uiiui<  raue.  The  raw 
■j.tfu.1  lit  a  ncah'.— the  lowest  l»elutr  the  one  B*»*«t 
sjiipn-om-ii  ami  u-:.-t  Hble  to  rt»e  aimtve  the  tin 
of  tbf  Istsdy  to  th.*  frt'e  ot-rnpatlooa  «jf  wind*— to 
ax-h'uoe,  mi,  literature,  n-liu'lou  aud  f  rvw  iruvero- 
nifiii.  lk"ddrsi  th*  pecullurilba  of  raov,  Uhtx 
■n>  tboac  of  Infum-y,  maturity,  idd  ajr«  aa»d  ol 
sjfX.  The-o  lb*  ri'  are  i-Iu'Ikiwhi  •*!•> 
ntwtcd  with  lift—  moat  wwuderfol  of  which  an 
kli'Cli  aud  dreiiiiix.  Then  th.-  phewmu  n«*B  ol 
fefllnie  whh-h  l*eh>ii|C«  to  all  unlamoK,  aud  U  hn-ai 
it*- J  aud  dllftrealiatfl  Into  taate,  amull,  bcajrinn 
m  iou,  In  hlfber  ■olmni*.  Thru  there  a*r*  U» 
pjir lfu«,  the  -<"ii\  it  u  -  uf  luui,liln|r  aud  wmtrtaf 
Hit- volt-c  and  ita  BM  in  t^amuiunM'aUaaa,  TIk ■-, 
wi'it'  *J'-1 « •  ■ — -*  -  *  *  la  re*ip"ct  to  ini-ir  deuiv*  of  ludu- 
onee  on  inlnd  la  rr*tniinlnft  or  Impin^nnirar:  It,  m 
will  aa  in  re*l>eut  tu  tbe  device**  Iry  wbh-b  uiai 
bat  achk'ri'd  oh>  npliitnaJ  freedom  from  tbfiu 
Mr*x->  ami  Infinity  wrrv  toavtied  uniin  In  *|tvuk- 
dm  fM he  rt'latloo  ol  the  mind  to  th*  in-uun  id 
■..•ii-sc-piTis-plion.  i-jN't  lallv  |o  ac«  in  a  nnil  Uur 
In    .     I'i-fn*e   prnlllii'»    h-flon  of   tm-    iot**-*    of 


sipvli'tii.  uiii-li  ihv  minis  imi-rprt:?  r.*  actual 
vr:ivili.i».  Il.ni'H  ari-c  t.vo  c.-ts  «f 
risMiiiii-  ••"•rrcpii'-n*  in  the  mint!.— Ill wu  of  flits 
noiui.il  ,i«'i,«.!i  of  i!h>  wMi-r*.  in  wliiih  .me  hci-h 
iiiiii>'-l*.a-llMi':iM*.uiiil  IhuMMif  Hi::  .li-ca-e..  nr- 
■■  ,'.i-.  «■;.;  h  :'ill  tin-  mii:il  with  *pv.  tre*  am*,  i-olv- 
.■..Miu-.  it  »::lHiiiit-i-  pat. d'til  iii:i.i'inini«li'ti*ni*i. 
Tin-  iiiin.1    inlt-Trct"   r.il:i-ii:»!U  ii>    nuj.iv«i'.»*» 

o-.in  v.mI i    «\ t'n  in    inniiiti— >.     it   i<  only  Hie 

h.ip-r-it.u*    lint    ni«-  fait-   ami   i,T.ilioi»..L-  the 

.,;-.., !  t.T    oiu:n>    .......in- to    hp  »  ivul  p.  r- 

,..p:;..»..f*oi:iP  in..n-:voMt>.  in  Hit'  prr-t-n.-t    *.f 

„.j   i,i'. nl   i-   Krfisllv   iii-t. <••»;■(!.     UnMn-al- 

n.t  nt  of  il,«-  ,.i-l:i-i  ami  .'•..in)...-i.'>t  .■ni.-mi)-..i:..n 
„'  "n-  n.itM.  ihMi.iii  tl.»-  li-enr  ilu-  uiitnM:iio 
i]io.i-jlit.illii"»lni*iioit  asd  the  con.  ii.|.l;.ri..M  oi 
Mni«-  <«!'  ar..  u:«>  rc.-tived  for  the  next  letLuit', 
..;ii.i.l.A-^Ln:n;r. 
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XJ»*  Jaetttmi   Blm*pHmU*w  aW  $*e 


Tlie  Tlili 


THE  HUXM  MW9. 


EnmnclimtloD    of    tlifr  Soiil   from 
the  VtHly. 

_  terhaps  one  of  tb* 
»*ol   tb*  Ceocord  Bebool 

*  tbe  mentllfJ.r*ul»i Ity  ol  lt«  iMiteri*— tb*  Una  ceer- 
iott  that  i-eftr  *ad\  thoofBt  ad»aac*d  In  lb*  beat 
light ,  M  atjartlat  wonbl  a  palDtinn.  Thla  atmo- 
«l>b*v«  I*  oul'lery  Urorahl*  to  the  f*aeretloa  ef  tba 
beat  tbo*|ht  from  ibe  Indivldoal.  Tb-  f  o*»t  Int*r 
prcwloe  I*  ftivm  to  lb*  word*  of  other*-,  whether 
uliwdnceu  aa  qaotattous  from  t*o>e  ahtent,  or  ad- 
vanced from  ttBdenU  in  tbe  aadleue*.  rhUoaophy 
tbur  ibown  In  actual  living  ia  mad*  a»  beautiful  at  U 
llr^roretkal  ealatenc*. 

Lnut  eraamg  Prof.  Harria  delivered  hi*  third  tec- 
tore  en  "Tb*  lafleence  of  Nature  on  theftonl;th* 
«*maJncJa*.lton  of  the  8ool  from  tbe  Body." 

.It  la  not  an  cxtravacance  to  my  that  it  ww  a  lec- 
ture wboae  bearing  makea  a  eonacloa*  date  Id  life; 
*B*  ef  the**  intellectual  crlaw  that  occur  In  the 
apfrHaal  Ufa  ef  a  man  when  a  belibt  of  thoaf  ht  i* 
guiaed  which  eommandt  a  vantage  ground  for  all 
tbe  fntnre.  "1  Ibmk  thla  and  hut  ntgbt'r  toeture 
from  Pref- Hant.,  worib  twice  the  prie*  ef  the 
wh«4e  aeaii^^reaaarkad  Pref.  Andrew*,  after  it 

Th*  Profeejor  began  111*  lector*  ia>t  evntlH  by 
raylna  that  tbe  »!rtfe  betaaen 

BOHUtauaB  aan  mauim 
oataraUy  irat  beeame  aarn«at  lo  Christia*  theearbt, 
beeavae  It  girt  ■ertotulv  Halted  God  and  th*  human 
pobI.  Wa  rpeadt  tbta  eveolog  of  the  emaaelaatlo*  of 
the  eeul  from  nature.  Time  and  hm«  are  the  ehar- 
acten  ef  nature  as  eeeh.  Both  thew  eiternaJlty, 
■tHiralenem,  dlrhlednea*.  Mind  it  th*  *pp*rrta  of 
allUiB.  ltliuqaj.tlnm,dijtlacrl«**,bed  thaaa  are 
not  qaantlUtlv*  eexU,  net  MU-*xt*ra«l.  The  eeval- 
optaeat  ef  eae  ef  thme  tjuaUUM  dee*  ***  nravent 
bat  aW  that  of  all  the  athari. 

Spec*  provw  crterwartry,  every  nehat  being  eat- 
able ef  every  other.  Mind  tnvolrm  exteraeJaty,  or 
tb*  extenaton  of  all  ether  aolnta  by  each,  hat  allow- 
ing tbe  reality  of  only  eae.-tae  a**amkt  aeaat,  «al hm 
"now,"— while  -pace  allow*  the  reality  of  all  points 
all  being  eo-ei^eteat.  Matter  lnvalve*  exleaalea  la 
■pace,  and  the  txehulon  ef  all  ether  part*  by  *nah 
part.  Bat  mattor  preeerte*  gravity,  to*  ■■■Ifiato 
Hon  of  anliy.  a  wonderful  manlfmrallaa,  haaaaiacb 
ai  guilmiwi  |f  ■nuilcajnail  by  rmukdin  (ar  ax* 
dnaieaK  w**J4  redeee  all  milter  to  a  aofat 
wblah  bee  neither  levsfth,  aiaailb  Bar  t*xmk- 
B*a*.  Oravitauoa  w*uM  anBBaWf  the  I  fa**  filial 
newer  ef  aaathtr.  Gravity  at  th*  ftsat  maa> 
featotkm  «f  aaUy  In  oatnr*.  Uajfct  to  a 
■aere  wonderful  aaaai(*«tallen  of  unity  In  mamhabar* 
Itf  than  gravity.  Unlla*  gravity  wham  t**-t**«y  a 
to  ooav*rg*  to  a  aotat,  light  diverge*  ia  all  drrae- 
Uosa  out  from  a  point.  And  jet  light  be*  a  aert  ef 
unity  in  nature—  It  make*  the  aeeuree  ef  tight  every- 
•ton  present,  and  all  ulna*  which  it  IUa.uinai*a 
bacom*  locally  areeent  to  the  mum  af  light. 

cnxancAx  ArnjnTT 
at      a      nice*     concrete      aaaaUeaUtleB     ef     unity 
in    nature— the   aepaiated  and    diaaavered    *h*m- 


■l    *l 


mhi      wixa     **her 


hnplv.khi 

eaUvWvwm.    Agala.  la"  CTyrmlhanahm  a  ■paiail' 


h*piy  tWir  ha*m» 

an.  .rs*  f  wsa.       apiB.u     CTJ «*  1  lha»iin»i  a  MjaStaT*- 

ew  nUy  epaanr.  ahlck  givm  a  tow  for  tea  ajaa 
gallon  of  th*  hemegeneaBa  an*  the  be>dyhBg  MRi *f 
arrgetorgaaautBau  fwrm.  Mai  th*  aaawTfaaalaan 
ef  amity  in  TaHeiy  ajfawad  to  ttoargaaa*  v*vM  •** 
tb*  plaM  and  aaloaol.  *cUa*M  all  th«M  l*wav  mnaJ- 
foatotiewa.  The  organic  to  a  manlteatatlea*  *f  a  **al 
erllfe-a«iBcla*a.    ArtH«ii**aJkW  ta*  ptoa* 

m  BrTBfTIVB  aotn, 

and  the  Milmal  the  feeling  ev  nailrtra  aeal.  Ia 
aatvre  •arb  higb*r  bt  hag  N  ■  ctoarwr  rvr*to*t*n  *f 
ih*  parwoa*  and  |—  **nry  af  ail  leeier  hciaga.  Tbe 
rrallialiun  lc-urvl  hi  lb*  aalmnl  «iplaua*  aV at  the 
mnnrfoutlloaa  of  nelly   that   bar*  a*a*ured  la  the 


oe«  aaBnlfeaantwBt  thla  to  th*  retoaJaal  BaBrnoa*  «f 
aarure  aa  it  »n*»n  to  In*  ev*  of  lelanaa.  Tb*  aal- 
verral  to  lb*  |w*m«tpl*  *f  n*hyt  lb*  |arrekanvr  uvu  *f 
veravly.  In  tb*  Avmg  l«ia«.  th*  aBaaa  m  tvaiamaJ, 
at  have  a  nerttrnlar  rMllmlWB  ef  a  rye*  *aJtoa* 
the  »p*cl*t.  In  feet  tb*  aalty  *f  lb*  apeetea  aamaare 
la  Ibe  ludlvklnal  both  aaarauntlv*!}  an*  B«sativ*lv— 
•epitlvrly  tbro**gh  tn*  i«c4  that  aaah  bavllrblwvj  to 
rltbrr  male  or  l«*aai*  aam  awiyhe*uT  ef  the  eattoe 
jlBetti  hetna  *rtMa  th*  aiunalliy  *f  lb*  mglvtganl. 
Ibat  dhMwbil*  th*  tpwlra  Hv«a.  Tato  li  ■  lljaifiy 
af  lb*  aumml— woaderf  al  at  to  ita  reaHmllen  *l  the 
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ai.hr  1  ih.  u«>iml  u*  lantrslu  Is  •*•  l»*rt*- 
■•l-tkwi  ssa**i*asi  sasssTi I*  u»  khal  w  aaUU 
Mgsr  «sts«  tasattsSssatj  si  a  assaj  skat  stall 
-  saMs  las  mn  tyssMSi  ss 

samauc  FVfmssLt 
atlMa  lbs  bsttsktasa.    Bss  sack  s  Ms*  "saU  **»• 
aseaaw  aatah  u**«ssa*sat  sljsass  SXH—.1ST 
UsaaUksT*  ssnlwd  «sse»*«laj,-4fc,  i  ■  i    II 
a<sslT«slas4Mftiksiaw.   Bask  s  Maf,  hssrsvsr, 
b  uu,  M  •  IktaaU*  k*«t  or  ••  "**>*.    fl  h isksksj 
ksra  <a  salan-ktflssia*  as  aaUaaJ,  Ml  kafkulaf 
a  wisaiaslassl  ov*ar-«  astaf<*ka>a  ksaas  la  la  tb. 
rtjS  Os*.    Tab  bala*  b  fallaltallt  *^s»> 
leansstlsa  at  Uat  hiSaha  ssiars  aaaaj  kk  Tsaaltl* 
Atltacaarsraalaas*  Ur.  JasMa*s  (raa*  sssaaallSB 

at  iss  nsasats  asaasssssj  aa*  1 1  hi  sjspf  yabnav 

A*  SaSai.aSI—  t »«■■ 

tart  plaea,  wklch  apasa*  VIA  a  faaaMaa  trass  s 
maati  la  tk*  liSaw,  vk*  aata*  Ur.  lo—  It 
Walo  root*  btoalUy  all  "aldaa,  Ufa  srttkUMas- 

BCTB*t»f*t? 

Dr.  Jsms  rn>H«<l,  r*>:  tkat  Iks  satrtt  was  ask- 

BWVS*,  aa  *SHHr>  assvaal  a*.  

II  wa»  It—  saallanaS  rsealrlaH  Sks  BasaM*  kas- 

lllhy  lowar*  aaUlar  Is  Fane. 

rrrrf.  Ham.  mU  tkat  Flar*  aa*  all  ESropaas 
Ihlakeni.  canpt  tbe  rytaaftvaaa  axaamrsat,  all 
Iknaak  tbalr  lanse  «f  tlwsfhi  kara  s  tiafs  af 
UrtrataHrai:  tbat  tha  Esrofasa  sstrtl  b  kasad  ■• 
tnaalala  totlKll  csaadoaasna  Ikb  bias  ol  s  l«na- 
kai  Uod  that  llraBilaataa  rakbeVsb)ecUst».  It  b 
Iba  feeling  tkat  we  ar*  faiUu  tsto  coaseswsaaja. 
U  III.  vank  llrlof.'  .aid  tu.  nra'eMOr.  Vaa;  la  ele- 
vate ose*.  Mlt  to  aaWeraelily,  to  rerlee  tk*  SlTtae 
la  blanelf. 

Mr.  Haabora  soled  Dr.  Jsm.'.  see  of  tk*  wot* 
formr-lbU  tbe  doctor  Bred  It  ecllr.lj  saskar  tbsa 

Mr.  aleolt  aotad  Ik*  saa  af  laiaf e  sad  Ma*.  Ha 
fell  Ike  lorn  Idas  spoiled  t*  a  sat  SataaS  af  Ik* 
ajlsd,. while  that  of  lauee  wa.  eae  ej  ike  nam, 

Ur.  Jaasanld  tbat  whea  Mr.  Aleott  aead  laip 
ka  preferred  effljy,— o  Sfared  eat  beforo  Urn 

Sornt  one  ttafeeste*  tkat  tttry  was  tke  atrawcer.— 
a.  a  flsnre.  a  persoBallty.  m  bold  reriefi  that  fiaaaa 
{imafiol  wa.  saed  b>'  the  Rosea*,  to  ftfirify  boat,  or 
aculfiare;  that  It  was  laarefera  leei  afire,  eo  to 
apeak,  than  efase. 

Mr.  Senborn  felt  tkat,  at  far  a.  peseta)*,  ft  was  el- 
war.  well  to  *ae  word,  hi  the  reaeralre  e*e*paa* 
eanasr- the  eouuuoo  staa*  af  Ikett  latarwretatWn. 

Mr^  Yale,  a  lady  of  exeeottoaal  cnllare  and  b)T*. 
tlnew.  who  I.  a  .Indent  ef  tke  eeleeol,  iwld  ehe  felt 
enriched,  pblloloiicalhr,  by  keaHa(  Ibe  phllnupkl- 
eal  lecturer,  each  In  hi.  own  taebnlqaa. 

Tbe  aeriratton  of  both  eil*7  and  teas**  was  .hewn 
\n  I'rof.  Hani,  to  ba  froai  the  Latin  a  both  eaaei; 
efflgy  coming,  prtnetnallr,  fratn  er  a*d/«He. 

A  Vjactatlo*  from  Vt'ortlewortb  latrodaeed  by  Dr. 
Jones  Into  bl»  lectore,  wa.  noted,  a*d  Mr.  Saakors 
Instanced  Lauder',  complaint  tbat  Wor.lswonb  bad 
takeii  bit  tuoagbt  and  aspeeasad  It  I*  aa  inferior 


Pro!.  Herri,  asked  Mr.  Seaborn  to  qaote  Lender, 
a-«  ha  dhl  u.it  recall  tbe  uaafsge.  Mr.  Banbora 
did  »o,  Ibe  line  In  (jne.tfou  being,  that  "tha 
.bell  rememnrr.  tha  tea"  —  the  uerwulSoatJe* 
helos  one  of  womlerful  beaaty,  the  manner  of  the 
.brll  being  a  reiuewbrance  of  Ibe  aaa,  alttoogb  the 
foetle  eoiioeiitloo  I.  not  .aetutaed  by  arleur:o. 

'llib  morning  JUra.  tbener  glee,  aer  addreai  on 
"Ibe  R-i.iIod  of  Poelrv  to  r^elesce."  Tbl.  ereulag 
Mr.  Aleott  on  "Tbe  fbllo-opby  of  Life." 

Among  Prof.  Hani*",  aadtoaoe  bet  evening  was 
Mr.  fcmetson. 
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CONCORD    PHILOSOPHY- 

Lerturt  from  .¥f r*».  CiHit  Dea: 


THE  RELATION  OF  POETRY  Tt)  80.ENC 


Important  Qtraitifmi  of  tl.)  Day. 

Poetical    Propltecic*    of   Soientltt 
eUfacavcriea. 


•f  BettHtitHf  Tribute  im  M*r»0ek 
mmr  Ftiret. 


An  ii.ltreated  audiet-ce  awihervd  la  U111i4d*  Ciiiai 
thla  moralof ,  to  lblea  to  ntn*.  Cbrnev  on  "The  B. 
lation  of  Portn  t*  Bcican.'' 

Mr*.  Cheney  aald: 

air  Urn.  Hamilton  lu  meuphv final  Uiifttasc  d. 
ftnea  ■cletic*  «j  •**  compthnrDt  ot  cognition. oanof  I 
I-uint  of  form  tbe  cbarat-ter  uf  tjpfeal  ucrfe^Hot 
and  iu  tvelDt  of  mailer  tbe  chanter  af  real  trutb. 
Thi»  dr>  dfiiuliloo  sJill  pr«w<rr»ikt  IN  a.*e«lUl  pota 
ibe  reLuffnlllon  of  inrtb.  n^lence  B  c*wc*ra*d  wit) 
nhai  la,  aunonrance  a  onlv  mtl*fact**7  w  It  I* 
what  It  revcato. 

hainntond  aneaka  of  God  a  pclene*  or  aljrht  froa 
all  elemlly,  itan  dOH  he  not  her*  touch  to*  meet 
Inf  point  *f  tvclence  aud  ,»nelrv,  whleb  Iroui  tbe  lu  r 
tlcutaj  baa  leaned  tb*  anlvor-al.  aed  frota  re.'ofnl 
tiou  tf  the  Buivertul  hat*  luforuieJ  tb*  |iri  icoi  jr* 

V  e  can  arasreacb  a  true  Lnowledr*  of  the  retatton 
of  tliea*  two  force-;in  life  Juat  bv  awtlas  tb*tr  differ- 
enc**d,  torrrl.tfemvi,  "Poetrt  h  aot  ih*'proe>et 
ai*tiiD«v<i>  to  nroae,  bat  to  arlenc*.*'  The  proe*r  no  J 
IniuieHiute  object  ct  m  k?do«  la  lb*  ac<|arreaieut  or 
couiionoM-ntlou  of  Iratb;  tit*  pTaB*Jt  and  lunniedtit* 
ol'lect  of  |K-rtrT  U  lb*  eouimautcailoa  of  pleaaar*. 

t'owper  t-a\  ■  "Th*  art  of  poetrv  U  to^ooch  ;  i.e  paa- 
Ftonn,  and  It*  tintv  to  l«ad  ibem  on  the  alile  of  virtae. 
Uul  bow  aball  It  jn'lpc  of  IU  daty  wllboal  tha  eier- 
i  >■*«  ef  rea*on'.*  ami  bow  danferous  It.*  appeal  to  the 
pervitin*  uuirnMed  br  kDOwled-re.  A  bulttliaf  ut.iT 
ne  blfblv  larautlf*)  without  uoeik  aprttawlo*.  Even 
luufk-  u*av  aerve  aa  a  roll-call,  wit*  uo  farther  meao- 
Uf.  But  Ibe  poetic  farally  alwav*  aeei  and  ti- 
l>rrr-r>  -muf i  i.tuat  mor*  tbau'tbe  iiirre  ImI*. 

l*M-tn  iloca  ibuui*lbtnc  mort  for  na  tlutu  providing 
our  dally  bread  or  wamiing  aad  ctotolng  oar  bo*ll*#. 
I  bare  u*ed  tb*  term  1'oetrv  nut  aa  •vnrwaitug  a  prac- 
I  tea)  art.  Uieraforc,  but  aa  tbeaou)  ef  all  a -fa—  Utal 
which  uuike-  tb«ui  art*,  aot  band  .craft*.  Among 
UUIaUBl 

raroRTA.TT  ot  r-Tio^a  or  tbk  day 
la  one  Ibsi  i^ppaara  la  variewa  for:**,  bat  whleb  I 
have  tarotkco  io  loo*  at  in  lb*  .v«b>*ci   *f  tb*  rwtoiio* 

of  xlvivr*  and  pcttrv  1  *•*  thh  ward  portrv, 

tberrfore,  not  aa  <-oofln,M  to  ni*trtcal  wrlllng  al  jar, 
aliboagb  ibat  h  lb*  pirreai  aod  ia**!  «nlver«*l  b*«*tm 
ot  expre-alon,  but  rather  >.*  ibal  wbkh  giawa  U«  i-r- 
calur  value  lo  all  irt.  A  pkiarc  uur  Lwrt  air*  aa 
rri.rr-ci'llng  fact*  of  irporirapby  or  naatuffV. 

r.vin  lovra  ibe  l>r*alll*l,  aad  lav*a«a ' II*  *ui- tec L 
Willi    rv«r>    allu*iun   Ibal  fu  cbarm.     lemBtM  aeeka 
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io  stria  vd  all  alhulow,  and  to  took  at  Um  Mk 
fcsrt. 

TW  p*t  lore*  the  wild  re»e,  aud  leases  H  aa  I 
slals;.  bikI  itvr  him  all  tlw  ssethsg  of  carta  aed  * 
■•ml  <-l*-ierint  tear**.  If  il  I*  taken  tr-jm  It*  stalk  , 
tj.iM  L«To  reUiioa*  o(  sentlsnswi  ta  the  sleep  of  thai 
ii.ul.tm,  or  throw  a  svubolse  fore*  oeer  tbe  sleep  of 
.tralli.  The  botanist  I*  not  Mtlewee,  till  he  haa  taken! 
tit*    bkawooi    fraaa   all   that    item*    to  lb*  poet  to] 

brl«iiten  H»  cbinm Worriiwortb,  the  poel  ofl 

nut ore,  doc*  wot   irart  scfear*,  which   U  owlr  tbel 

dee]  er  knowledge  of  bar  law* Only  ha   ibss] 

aspect  did  the  poet*  of  the  Cast  leaeniioa  seem  to) 
kiok   u)K)n  nelenee,  a*  the  fo*  et  all  rwWt—ee.  rell-1 

gton   aud  all    love ll«   Ip   wawaat  to  whom! 

"  A  priniroaa  by  a  rtrer's  hrlai 
A  yellow  pnaarose  era*  to  Mat, 
und  uotbluft  ni-»r#:  for  to  blu,  Indeed,  **tna  tuoarK't 
d..w«-r  u.»t  biowp-'aaow/a'   brio*.  •'U.ooarht*  that   Ho 
too  deep  fi-T  toara." 

Tbf  scientist  iaa»t  bald  blwMclf  hi  check.  «*a -llljr 
I-urniing  the  oi>*  strict  llt«o  of  In  4  airy.  He  n«tt 
di'iikiiHlaU  MMff  to  hiH  i)waolkJw,  and  that  answer 

Ilium   l«  llClfr.twd,  BO  WMttOT    at  WbOt  CO*t   uf    form  9T 

iNli.  f  ur  authority.  If  It  la  obstinate  It  ihown  bv  the 
tact*. 

Till    WISSTIBT 

iiiiM  »how  the  i rath,  and  when  be  ha*  done 
l  lint  lit  caunut  be  baht  refDoaatbto  for  the  re- 
*uil-   of    hi*    showing.      But     the     port  *1»     not 

rtlUlkri  note**  he  wake*  the  truth*  beaatlfnl, 
....  U  not  noein  the  nMweullne  ride  which  luproe> 
it:ilt-»  the  Nirrrn  tft*  01  science  with  the  uwwor  of 
lilt''.* —  \\  i.ui  *  on. ten  of  heroism  and  patlewea  doe* 
in  t  il.-  iHK't>  life  disclose?  How  many  a  Fan**  wea- 
r>  «tii.Vi-  Mnr.h  lose*  his  faith  and  dnrea  net  follow 
•n  aula  lb*  end,  but  Hwtclieaat  the  rap  et  human 
I'l.-.furr-?  hail<te*t  of  til  nectare*  of  bneaaa  Iffr  I* 
ii.nt,.!  (.»Ullfv<.e..viiia;  the  trath  of  the  aalrerse 
1*1.  re  n  liuiiMiy  tribunal.  With  the  era  and  aiti.!  of 
a  | .)n i- T,.|4jcr  he  IhH  oul v  the  bears  and  eearaae  of  *n 
rj.-1-i.i  ;.ij„  iUre.1  nut  lose  blaaeelf  to  gain  IMwuvcfM. 
—  1  In  jtuei  mast  reeetre  euh  from  the  met  aaems 
of  hi*  ii.-pim1  .o«i.  Uante  In  Ibe  dark  aafitndn)  of  the 
Jinciu  uiti-mj  over  bis  Inuortal  wort  aeems 
nilinyeiiiMi'iiitif  hla  life.    W*  are  exacting  of  the 

asset,  a*  wiiuasj  aa  mill  aan  nan  an*  aswnaaai. 
Modtocnty  kn-aor^btioU.  He  w a*  own  ante  ewlr 
bit  own  eaprrtewee  Calrrllan  aenart  no  poou 
FnetrT  t*  an  aniocraj-y.  anvrimnnnl  of  the)  Ww. 
rV-teaee  u  a  pni  eoaaa»rww*«hb,  hi  wbtch  the  wary 

|en*4  k  ltt#|-orta*t   u  the  ariaierf The  grm titt 

n-rtrr  k>  permanent,  rlooer.  gbahnipaaaa  and 
banie  Iwawwrl  tbem^-rtow  alter  erery  nerUi  ef  ne- 
glcct....Th*>dnjk,de*t«lrbtcrt*mln*ol   Bjron   bare 


llanie  fa  wort  tbenM*>t*«a  alter  erery  perh 
fi*«t....TWda.-k.d>»patrhif  firainoi  By 
k*i  iLcir  hwM,  hen  llernert  k*  aim  ait  chklaaad  a>  i 


|iro|-fael  by  an  rgeot  i 

W  r  :.re  fetewd  to  caret  at  «neiT»U  l*  ellariofnlib 
brtweew 

tcitxct  Airo  rorrnr; 
to  kcrft  rbm  hi  ineir  arpnrAte  bannda.  and  Jm*l  at 
Lfj.hn  tar  U  f  l  lly  cl<areed,  and  eweb  poktrrty  Aa. 


t.  h|-  -I  to  lU   LipLt-M    power,    the  rllekleat    ■)«  of 

rit^>r  l»  rtiuuiih  to  nuke  the  two  »aule  laid*  rn  ' 

ilicr  irmiMi-d   npon  nnbrn.    Wo  are   am  of  ■ 


It'flllfreiil   U-lsf*,  not   poet*  or  #eientl*t«.    Poetry 
r  have  dune  l>  work   auitll  It   haa  aeen  iue 
net,  I'll 
tboagbi 

l-fc  wbu 


utramnf  and  i«-aD*r  of  everr  nater^l  fact,  and 
Iuuii^mI  It  Into  rrUU<>tt  with  all  life  and  tboafbi. 
Sck-nc*  will  never  bare  aerotuplwhed  It* 
iLe  lu-i'lrjiluMs  of  lore  and  fnith  can  pcrforai  «>m- 
fkr>  wliMTh  it  ma  neither  iueaanre  nor  nreJfci. 
—  W*  inn*!  re*pevt  tbe  iliffcreoce*  aud  IndirUnal- 
Hie*  of  I'ueiry  and  fsriewe.  threat  fanerallaatkon* 
are    cliaiMlerlxnl    by    »|mpltrlt>.      The    •ckmilM 

El**r*  Ll-  fwtlowera  la  a  erltfeal  and  *|wait|onJnf 
gin;  the  poet  **rk>  to  bring  tben  to  hi*  own  atale 
ot  au.ed.  Iioih  h*\t  tb*  ra«  grant  end  tn  rlew, 
the  prexeulallonof  tmtb. 

*ciefir«  due«>  not  atop  at  ob*errallon  or  oa  per  lone  a. 
I'o^tn  betzlB.  with  tbe  Idual,  with  the  aaerodneai  ef 
law,  alih  I|k «HMefownew  and  nreetaeo  ol  cptrH. 
....IHdeftraly**)*:  "Experience  I*  twlylnetalnl 
pail  of  tnc  whole  reaaoii.  What  reaaan  nur  not 
rearb  ipecnlatkni  may  dbcorar.  There  whete  the 
feet  ol  B4u  cannot  >ead  blu  hi*  wtwgs  atny  carry 
him." 

Hot  the  blguenl  of  all  creatoxea  walkt  all  hi*  Ufa 
on  111?  feet,  and  yet  has  wea-ored  Ibe  hearjo*  better 
Than  Ibe  Ur«l  wbute  ilgbi  to  blab  orcr  the  eotnmh  of 
Ibe  Hun*lava. 

<;«eibe  »ay*  that  all  aHeoce  need*  h>  needed  for  art. 

If  Ibe  I  way!  nation,  which  poetry  claim*  a« 

It*  *|«rul  iQrnhy,  to  to  Importjat  to  acfenre,  doe* 
tin;  analytk-al  nudt rrtandtAf  nj lib  which  aclawce  baa 
lu  work  make  any  rctaro  to  the  powtk  feealty?  Daee 
u«t  all  ll>  action  lend  to  dwtroy  the  illaaiona  wateh 
poetry  lore*  tochertobr  teMMrfpoS  the  heaatr  and 
bloom  "/  natare  aitd  expoae  onlr  a  bare  and  hldeont 
»keidon.  o*«fnl.  perhap*.  bat  ntteri*  aak»T#ilr? 
l>ow*  not  bennry  nee  from 

THE  LASBATOnV, 

and  doea  not  tlie  tele*cope  rnleartxe  tbe  *Ue*.  aad 

tbe  a.MTtvoope  umLc  nelexehtdeoti*?  If  natare  w« it 
the  laibdlwork  of  aaenUl  nk 111  we  amtarbi  fear  It, 
not  It  I*  tbe  blanket  nnbellet  tn  the  inriae,  to  tan- 
p*cl  II  lor  a  wouieuu  BanBty  does  not  dwell  bj  tbe 
r-lplit  t-f  nur  iwiiid,  Imt  in  the  rerv  ar*ewee  and  rehi- 

tonof  all  fhute> Sdentiac  ob*erratM*  and 

research  are  to  poetry  a*  food  to  ibe  body.  Science 
*crTc*  |«oetry  b%  (Irlnf  it  an  Immeweelv  wble  range, 

Tkto  relat  km  of  the  »w  tft-eyed  facolty  aflm- 

aghitilou  to  *clenect  l-  *bown  in  tbo  »dl-koowa  fact 
that  uluoM  erery  great  4t*corcr>  ha*  been  antfcl- 
I«t«l  M  tbe  inmgmatire  mind  before  arleace  wh 
rcatl)  fii  it. 

Swedeiiborganltrtnaled  tbe  atomic  tbeorr.  The 
Cu|M-rt>icao  tbeory  liat  been  tauglit  mb*UnUally  br 
l^ibagorn*.  We  *ball  and  ample  i  tin- 1  rat  ion*  of 
the  UimiUI  nmfltWI  of  *<rkmc*«nd  poetrr,  iasneln- 
alton  and  iea*uD,  In  the  Mrea  of  the  niott  dkttin- 
Suli-bed  Totarle*  of  both  eckrnce  and  poetrr. 

Mr  luvl.i  Hrewi-ter  aayr:  "The  hHoryof  acamec 
prc*«-ot*  n*  with  uo  example  of  an  Indlrtdaal  mtad 
ihr..n]u£  tt*elf  tar  In  advuice  of  it*  oontemnora- 
rif*. "  TUl«  U  one  of  Die  granl  moral  chnreetcrtofioj 
of  rcltnce.  It  )■  deatrovad  by  egotom  an<l  *eJt}*b- 
ne**,  and  only  advanced  when  each  cwatrlbele^. 
How  little  ft  matter*  whether  Newton  or  Lelhnlti 
tlr<-t  JiwoTcred  tbe  differential  calculnv 

>\n,  Cbeney  ln*tajiccl  the  tmnglnatire  power  of 
Kepler  acting  npon  tbe  obeerTallow*  of  bto  predecc*- 
MTr  and  *li*  cloeed  with  ?bl*  baantifn!  trlbnte  to 
Prof.  Pelrce: 

tbibutk  to  nor,  rcigTE, 

Rot  wby  aboukJ  i  teareb  tb*  reranle  of  the  n**t 
fur  ln*Unor*  of  thtotratb.  fbe  year  bna  net  cteerd 
orerlhegraTeof  one  who  hat  Mood  before  row  to 
niler  with  an  authority  pr»  liy  a  life  derated  to 
the  nwl  ftrict  rtudy  of  trath  la  lu  ecTerevi  form*. 
Iheercut  Mea»vf  whkhpoetrv  to  the  gltlng  nneat 
The  legacy  which  Prof.  fVrco  ba«  left  to  m  b  hto 
work  tm  Idcaiitvand  the  l*hr»k-tl  BtTaawtwl 

Of  Iho  long,  tioer.  patient  labor  of  hi*  Ufa,  few  of 
m.  cnu  ni.der.tami  tbe  ueihode  or  appreemte  tbe  re- 
m It*.  Mprrnrei  I-  oiler  fm  wont  io  ajy.  killing  a 
ttleipnw  doe*  -Ktt  make  a  bntterlT.  It  to  only 
wheu  the  whnle  procea*  of  mattrial  obeerratkM  and 
vtndy  I*  faithfully  pnrvued,  that  we  hare  a  right  la 
ttpecl  to  reach  the  central  thoagbt  which  will  re- 
veal to  n*  the  Inner  harmony  of  all  poet*  and  all 

Of  the  litany  pn*»-  *ho  bare  felt  the  beanlr  of 
ntlaral  ndCM-c,  aud  bare  ennebed  their  own  mind* 

toMaoced  lhmle  and  Ttrgli. 


Tbe  eonrenatlow  following  wn  Cheney*!  lectnre, 
In  wbteh  Frefe»*OT  Harria,  Mr.  AJeatt,  Mr.  ftanbem, 
Mrr.  Yale,  Prof.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Eatery  J  tin  if, 
and  wbkeh  wa*  clewed  with  eatoe  beantUnl  ntHmnaat 
of  the  fitted  leetnrer  ef  tbe  day,  Mr*.  Chemty ,  wa* 
one  of  very  exeepthnal  Mlereat,  ane  wilt  be  pre- 
vented In  tbe  Trarrlftr  to-morrow.  Spnaa  and  Haat, 
though  theoretically  aelltulted,  hare  yet  tbetr 
fliiite  aepectt,  and  on  dairy  ■ewvpaewct  are 
as  (Heritable  aa  Hate  and  tide  la  waiting  far  ne  owe, 
To-utoiTOw  Mtcrning  I>r.  Jone*  give*  the  *eeond  lae- 
tnreof  hto  Platonle  cowrre  o-j  "Myth;   tbe  Owds  of 


Fate."  To-iuorrow  erenlng  Prefamot  Harris,  and 
nn  Patarday  merBlng  Mr*.  J  alia  Ward  Home  win 
give  her  grst  lecture  on  "Philosophy  fat  Enremt  and 
America." 

The  tort  are  of  Prufentei  Hjrrls  tn  morrow  eren- 
lng I-  on*  of  great  Importance.  No  etnrfewt  er  lover 
of  phlloremby,  no  reeaier  ef  the  higher  and  tamer 
life  pOMdble  to  bnmaoltv,  can  affeeg  to  ml*a  «neh 
lertnraa  a*  tbe**  of  Prof.  Herri*,  which  veil  de/erve 
tbereaaark  made  by  owe  of  the  fncwlty,  thai  they 
eowdoaoo  tbe  wbanaaa  of  the  agaa. 


Boston  Traveller 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tb*  TnrtUfr  luu  i«<U  lnMp«nU  to  pn- 
MM 

Fall  and  Complete  Beports 

el  tbe  CncaH  School  ol  Pbllowps;  dnrlof  Um 
tnwttkf  uim  Uui  opru  itoaitj,  Jalj  II. 
This  Iklrd  ttra  ol  lb*  Swmtr  Hehool  will  bt 
tb*  mi  ImBoraint  o(  n|  •uiioa  jm  bobl. 

Prof.  Wb.  T.  llsrria,  tbt  bbta  apoiltar  at 
Bofel'i  pblloaopby,  will  fi»#  two  noaraof  of  !•«• 
two  on  lbi»  ijuem.  Tbt  Ict.  Dr.  Bartol,  Mra. 
JolU  Ward  Howe,  lire.  £.  D.  Cheney,  Dr. 
KldEe j,  Dr.  Joaea,  aa*  other,  ealDeat  la  liter, 
aiare  and  the  art<,  will  be  among  the  leetuta. 

Rtadere  who  desire  to  aeeare  a  complete  •&• 
rlea  of  tbew  apeelal  Trwetlltr  report!  will  do 
well  to  Mad  la  their  order*  early. 


COKCORD  PHILOSOPHY, 

Tht   Mental   tfkpUaUty  •f  the 
Seh—I. 


The  Third  Lf^titre  or   PvoT*  W.  T. 
Hftrrrs  1*1*.  1>. 


MFUKICE  OF  NATURE  W  THE  WWM  WHO. 


EniftDClpattoD    of    tlic  Soul   from 
the  Body. 


To  the  leoker-en  In  Vienna,  perhnps  one  ef  the 
me*t»triktngrlianicterli«*er«f  tbe  Caettord  School 
H  tbe  mental  bo*pHallty  of  It*  kader*  tbe  fine  conr- 
te*r  Ibal  pkaet*  each  Ihooyht  admncad  In  the  Itaat 
light,  aa  an  aritot  wonM  a  painting.  Tuto  atmo- 
■l'h«  re  i«  one  t try  taeoraMe  to  tbe  rencrat lou  of  the 
beat  thought  from  tbe  lndlrktnal.  The  nndt  Inter 
pretathm  la  clT™  lo  ,b*  WW(J»  n<  other*,  whether 
Introduced  at  qnottliou*  from  Iboae  absent,  or  ad- 
raiked  from  *tndest*  lu  the  audience.  Phllue.iphy 
tkm> shown  In  netn^l  living Umttde at  beantlfa)  mi* 
Uiftaworntkal  erjatence. 

Lmu  erenlng  Prof.  HarrVt  oelrrered  hi*  third  lee- 
tare  on  "The  Iniaenee  of  Nature  on  the  Son  I;  the 
Emancipation  of  the  8ooi  from  the  Body." 

11  la  not  an  eztraraganea  to  say  thai  it  was  a  lec- 
ture whose  bearing  make*  a  consctoo*  date  In  life; 
ore  of  those  latelleetnsl  crises  that  oecnr  In  tbe 
rplrltnaJllleefaiuaawhen  a  b*Unt  of  thooghtl* 
gained  which  eetumanda  n  rentage  ground  for  all 
the  future.  "I  think  tbta  and  la*t  night'*  lecture 
f ran  Prof.  Harrto,  worth  twice  the  price  of  tbo 
whole  coarse,"  renmrked  Prof.  Andrews,  after  It 
closed. 

The  Professor  began  hto  lectnre  ia-t  erevlDg  by 
saying  that  tbe  ttrlfe  between 

yonintALisiM  axn  inuii 
DaturaUy  Irrt  became  earnest  In  Chriitiau  Ihougbt, 
beennse  It  fl:  »>t  serioaily  etalted  (iod  and  the  human 
soul .  Vt  speak  Ibis  erenlng  of  Ibe  emanclnattoD  of 
the  aoal  from  nature.  Tln*e  and  ii*ace  are  the  char- 
acters of  natare  as  each.  Both  tbow  externality, 
scfsraleneM,  diridednem.  Mind  It  the  opposite  of 
alllhto.  It  ba*  qualities,  dbllnctkia*.  bat  these  are 
not  owantltailre  psju,  not  self-external  The  der*l- 
npmewt  of  one  of  these  ownllUet  does  not  ptwrant 
bat  aM  that  u  all  the  otwert. 

Space  prores  erternt i:ry,  erery  point  being  oat- 
tide  cf  erery  ether.  Mind  Inrolree  eKternaUty,  or 
the  ca tension  ef  all  ether  points  by  each,  but  allow- 
ing tbe  reality  «f  only  oa*,— tb*  prenent  point,  called 
"now,"— while  rpeca  allows  the  reaJUy  ef  all  po4s*». 
all  being  co-t xtstest.  MuUer  fnrnrre*  exlenskm  la 
rpace,  and  Ibe  exclnslon  of  all  eiher'pnrU  by  each 
part.  Bat  matter  nrcaerraa  gram t.  law  ntaalfaau* 
Uon  of  smliy,  a  wonderinl  nianlfastalkm,  htnamnck 
m  grartutloo,  V  uniertralned  by  upakdea  (or  •>' 
chmlon),  wowtsl  redar*  all  matter  ft*  n  polat 
which  bna  netther  leeigtb,  geanith  n«r  thiah- 
neat.  tin.rttoiton  wowM  stettray  the  *pnea>aUtng 
|*ower  ef  nwrte/.  Ornrliy  It  the  list  maai- 
rnruttoa  ef  unity  in  netara.  Ught  l.  a 
mote  woodrrfal  atenlfestatlwn  of  unity  In  malUpiie- 
Ity  Ibangrurilj.  Unlike  grarity  whose  tea  lewer  to 
tooenraree  to  a  point,  HgU  dirrrgc*  ta  nil  di'roe- 
tlou*  rut  fpsB  a  point.    And  yet  light  has  a  eorc  ef 


eh  menu  by  eabtuting  nerrre  ynf*t*tm  ahnt 
Lmpty.Vihaan  ethers  the  iacK.  imply  tawtr  boom, 
lid  ttee  Tcisn.  Agtlo,  rn  cry>«albaail*  a  a  myieert- 
bh  nwaty  epwear*  whkh  grresa  law  fee  tne  nggra- 
gatton  of  the  bituugtaeaiM  and  the  wadytne  |or»  ef 
artgntargiumttric  feem.  BeM  tbe  nmnigetenrmn 
of  nnUr  tn  raricry  as  i<mwd  ta  the  orgnnM  world  ef 
th«  plant  sndania«al.  adl;^«  all  tbnss  l^rwer  istii- 
fertatwns.  Tneecganic  to  a  nmnlfaatattea  ef  a  *n*l 
or  Irte-prinrajlt.    ArMulta  euiled  the  aeant 

TBI  jrrrRlTivi  aocL, 
and  Ibe  erdaaal  the  feeling  or  amsRire  *oa'.  In 
Mktnre  each  blgnor  b  It]  a  t  clanrwr  revelatian  ef 
tbt  purpose  onu  tenovney  ef  all  tower  beings.  The 
realiallon  rtmnd  in  ibe  anlaml  capalna  tw  aa  tbe 
•jtsttilesiarleits  vf  onhy  thai  bare  appeared  la  the 
rrti-tal,  cheassral  aAntlT  and  In  light  and  graritatlan. 
Hie  i-nrttcntarBwd  tbe  anlrrrsal  are  to  be  nnlted  in 
one  nanlfeiuitoo— tbi*  I*  tbe  revealed  uwrpose  ef 
nalnrc  a*  it  appear.-  to  the  era  ol  settee*.  Tbetntt- 
rer>al  to  the  principle  of  unrtr,  tbe  nartlcnlar  that  ef 
rartetv.  In  Ibe  tiring  brine,  tb*  phut  or  animal, 
*e  bare  a  nartlcnlar  rnshaatran  ef  a  type  eaJlad 
the  speclm.  Jb  fact  Ibe  natty  ef  tbe  snsnfenj  appaata 
in  tbe  Indlrldnnl  both  afarmairvaly  ai*d  negntiratr— 
necitireiy  ihmngti  the  fact  that  each  taiUrUntl  ta 
either  anale  er  female  and  only  half  ef  fbe  entire 
t  arise*  the  murwiltv  of  tbo  Indt ridoai. 


of  tbe  ai>rma) —  wnoderfal  a^  U  it*  reaUaatkm  ■ 
ai'ltr  of  the  nnlrersal  and  anrtlcatar  In  one  ladirvi- 
osl— thto  liiadeqmacr  point*  lo  the  idea)  ef  a  etUl 
higher  being  ibnn  tb*  anlmi 
anite  Ibe  entire  speelea,  or 

eutntic  t-mrxnaAL, 
within  Ibe  Indlridnal.    Bot  each  a  b-iog  weald  hare 
becoote  entirely  transcendent  ef  space  and  Hate,  far 
it  wonM  bare  juubJVhI  eSLcraallt j  , — ibet 


bora  ef  nature  beginning  as  aolnaal,  tout  bagtantag 
a  Faperrtalnxai  ortlcr — t  being  who**  boos*  t*  ta  the 
city  of  <*od.  Ttito  being  to  potentially  dtriae,  hto 
rc&iiiatfoo  of  the  Infinite  natnre  bciag  bh  rooanan. 

At  tbe  cimchukm  of  Dr.  Jonee't  grand  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  etymology  and  cosmogony  yeatTiay, 

An  InteresUna  CwnenrantJam 
took   place,  whk-b  opened  wUh  a  qweetlaa  freca  a 

frntieM-aa  In  the  andjence,  who  asked  lrr.  Jovm  if 
lato  would  Ideatlfy  all  eontdowt  life  with  the  ta- 
ncibatnral? 

J>r.  Jonc*  replied,  yas;  thai  the  spirit  was  tmb- 
tuored,  at  destlnv  luored  onu 

It  wa*  then  ejaestioaad  regarding  the  possible  boa- 
tiltiy  toward  matter  in  Phno. 

Prof.  Harris  said  that  Plata  and  all  Europeao 
thlnkerv.  except  tbe  Pytbegtrtna  meromeut,  ail 
ihroagb  their  range  of  tboagh.  hare  a  tinge  ef 
oricnulisrn;  that  the  European  spirit  Is  honud  to 
tran*lole  totbeii  coflKrkmsnrt*  this  idea  of  a  form- 
less ti ml  that  illoiuluates  labyecr-obyectirity.  It  la 
Ibe  feeling  that  we  are  fa'ten  Into  eots*csawflDaaa> 
Is  life  Worth  living?  *nid  lu*  profew«or.  Yet;  to  ele- 
vate one's  Hetl  to  nnirenwitiy,  to  revive  the  dlrine 
in  bluseif. 

Mr.  rmnborn  noted  Dr.  Jones's  mseof  the  ward 
fox  m,— that  the  ewetor  need  It  ectlrety  rather  than 
laasrveiy. 

Mr.  Ascatt  noted  tbe  use  of  Image  and  Ben.  He 
felt  the  term  Idea  applied  to  a  cwow.-Qpl.on  of  the) 
mind,  while  that  of  Image  wa*  one  of  tbe  eaatoi. 

Dr.  Jouca  sahl  that  when  Mr.  AJeatt  oved  Imige 
he  preferred  efagv,— a*  llgnred  oat  before  him. 

Home  one  ruggrsted  that  emgy  wa*  the  stronger,— 
a*  a  hgore,  a  personality,  in  bold  relief;  that  fumge 
0*nfhjt  wa*  used  by  the  Boiaan*  to  signify  bust*  er 
sculpture;  that  it  was  tuerafore  leas  o/ire,  so  to 
rpesk,tban  eBay. 

Mr.  Ssnborofert  that.asfsrasposrible,  It  waa  al- 
ways well  to  lue  worue  In  tbe  generally  accepaad 
sense,— tbe  common  sense  of  their  in terpre tattoo. 


iriched,  pi.iktlogtcaliy,  by  hearing  tb*  philosophi- 
cal lecturer*  each  iu  hto  own  technique. 

The  oV rimtlou  of  both  effigy  ami  Image  waa  shewn 
b\  Prof.  Harris  to  be  from  the  Latin  la  both  caaaa; 
etfifv  comiup,   principally,  from  er  and  facio. 

A  tjnotatlbii  from  Wordswonh  Inteodnced  by  Dr. 
Jones  Into  bis  lecture,  eras  noted,  and  Mr.  Sanbnra 
Urwiauced  Lat.dtr'*  complaint  that  WorJaworth  had 
taken  bit  tLoagbl  and  expressed  it  In  an  tnfcfior 
manner. 

Pro!.  Harris  asked  Mr.  Sanborn  to  quote  Lander, 
an  be  did  not  recall  tbe  uaamge.  Mr.  eUnlmrn 
did  *o,  the  line  In  question  being,  that  "the 
s-LiCll  rexouubers  the  sea"  —  tne  parsotilBeatlan 
l  clujt  one  uf  wonderful  beauty,  the  murmur  of  the 
■  bellbelorc  a  remembrance  ol  the  sea,  altlioogb  the 
I  oel to  conception  to  not  snitalned  by  science. 

Tiil-a.  morning  Mrs.  Cheuey  gires  her  addret*  on 
"Hie  Relation  of  Poetry  to  Science."  This  evening 
Mr.  Alcott  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Life." 

Among  Prof.  Harris'*  audience  last  evening  was 
Mr.  tmevaoa. 


EVENING,  TEANSCRIPT 

FBIDAT.    JTJXY    15,    1881. 

THX   CONCO&D   SCHOOL  OF  PMLOSOPB). 

At  tbe  morning  session  yesterday  Mrs. 
Bdnab  D.  Cheney  read  an  essay  on  the  re- 
lation of  eelence  to  poetry.  The  relationship 
of  poetry  and  science  consists  in  their  both 
having;  the  same  great  end— the  presentation 
of  trntb.  Science  studies  natare,  and  expects 
that  everything  will  reveal  it*  secret,  Poet- 
ry begins  with  tbe  Ideal,  with  the  sacredness 
of  law*  with  the  consciousness  and,  presence 
of  spirit.  To  both  pr>At  and  scientist  that 
which  la  seen  la  a  revelation  of  the  unseen. 
Science  is  two-fold;  it  includes  observation 
and  theory,  and  la  rich  on  both  those  Hues. 
Poetry  la  also  two- fold;  It  Includes  thought 
and  expression,  and  U  also  rltch  Id  both.  If 
tbe  imagination,  which  poetry  claims  aa  Its 
special  faculty,  la  ao  Important  to  science), 
does  not  tbe  analytical  understanding  with 
which  science  baa  to  work  make  toy  return  to 
tbe  poetio  faculty?  Doea  not  ail  its  action  tend 
to  destroy  the  Illusions  which  poetry  lovea  to 
cheriah,  to  atrip  off  the-beauty  and  bloom  of 
natnre,  and  expose  only  •  bare  and  hideous 
skeleton,  usefnl,  perhaps,  but  utterly  unlove- 
ly ?  Does  not  beauty  nee  from  the  labora- 
tory, and  does  not  the  telesoope  vulgarize 
the  ■tars,  and  the  microscope  make  nature 
hideous  7  If  natnre  ware  the  handiwork  of 
mental  skill  we  might  fear  it;  but  it  Is  the 
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blankest  unbelief  In  the  Divine  to  (napaot  it 
for  a  moment.  Beauty  doea  not  dwell  In  tb* 
sight  ol  our  mind,  but  In  tb*  very  «aaeno* 
and  relation  et  all  thing*.  Scientific  obser- 
vation and  research  are  to  poetry  as  food  to 
the  body.  Selene*  serves  poetry  by  giving  it 
an  immensely  wide  rang*.  This  relation  of 
tb*  *wlf toyed  faculty  ol  imagination  to  sci- 
ence is  shown  in  tb*  well-known  fact  that 
almost  every  gnat  discovery  has  been 
anticipated  by  tb*  Imaginative  mind 
before  science  was  ready  for  It.  Swedenborg 
anticipated  the  atomic  theory.  The  Ooperni- 
can  theory  has  been  taught  substantially  by 
Pythagoras.  We  shall  And  ample  illustra- 
tions of  the  mutual  relations  of  sclenoe  and 
poetry,  imagination  and  reason,  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  distinguished  votaries  of  both 
science  aad  poetry.  Sir  David  Brewster  says, 
"Tbe  history  of  science  presents  us  with  no 
example  of  an  individual  mind  throwing  it- 
self far  in  advano*  of  it*  contemporaries." 
This  Is  one  of  tbe  characteristic*  of  sclenoe. 
It  la  destroyed  by  egoism  and  selfishness, 
and  only  advanced  when  each  contributes, 
Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  both  Invested  their 
observations  with  a  powerful  and  vivid  Imag- 
ination, and  as  Kepler  said,  "lifted  a  corner 
of  the  veil  and  saw  God."  Of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Pelrce,  Mrs.  Cheney  said,  "But  why 
should  I  search  the  records  of  the  past 
for  instances  of  this  trntb?  Th*  year  has  not 
slosed  over  the  grave  of  on*  who  has  stood 
before  yon  to  utter  with  an  authority  given 
by  a  life  devoted  to  the  most  strict  study  of 
truth  in  its  severest  forms,  the  great  ideas  of 
which  poetry  is  the  fitting  guest.  The  leg- 
acy which  Professor  Pelrce  has  left  to  us  Is 
his  work  on  'Ideality  and  the  Physical 
Sciences.'  Of  the  long,  slow,  patent  labor 
of  his  life,  few  of  us  can  understand  the 
methods  or  appreciate  tbe  results.  Dante 
and  Goethe  were  poets  who  saw  into  the 
very  foundations  of  nature.  Science  and 
poetry  must  dwell  together  in  the  world,  at 
times  antagonistic,  but  tbey  are  working 
toward  the  same  end,  and  neither  poet  nor 
scientist  can  afford  to  sneer  at  tbe  other,"  Mr. 
Alcott  lectured  in  the  evening,  giving  the  first 
of  his  course  of  five  lectures  on  philosophy. 
Today  Dr.  Jones  lectures  in  the  forenoon 
npon  "Greek  Mythology,"  and  Dr.  Harris  in 
the  evening  upon  "Sense-Impressions  and 
Recollections  v*.  Memory  and  Beflection; 
Animal  Cries  and  Gestures  vt.  Human  Lan- 
guage." Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  pat  down 
for  a  lecture  Saturday  forenoon  upon  "Phi- 
losophy in  Europe  and  America."  Mr. 
S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  the  director  of  the  school, 
will  deliver  his  lector*  on  "System  in  Philos- 
ophy,"—the  pressure  of  other  business  having 
made  it  impossible  to  prepare  two  lectures, 
as  at  first  expected  —  oa  Wednesday 
evening  of  next  week.  Mr.  Aloon** 
next  lecture  will  .  be  shifted  from 
Monday  evening  to  Monday  forenoon,  aa*  la 
tbe  evening  there  will  probably  be  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  of  Peacedala,  B. 
I.,  known,  perhaps,  best  by  hi*  work  oa 
the  will.  The  attendance  at  the  school  thus 
f*r  Is  said  to  be  up  to  the  record  of  last  year. 
After  the  first  two  weeks  the  number  of 
scholars  baa  hitherto  Increased,  and  may  be 
expected  to  this  year.  At  th*  lecture,  yes- 
terday forenoon,  about  forty  were  present, 
two-thirds  of  them,  as  usual,  being  women. 
A  large  attendance  is  anticipated  daring  the 
first  week  of  August  for  the  celebration  of 
tbe  centenary  of  the  publication  of  the 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Professor  Har- 
ris will  start  on  Saturday  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 
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CONCORD I  PHiLSSQPHr. 

JH*^  A.   Jti-r/ftJaJNflcott    ou    the 
LMTtrVopliy  of    Life. 

.1    J>r/Mrt'  of^JMIitite  Sitgget. 
fi'Ssis.    .  '    ■•.- 

an  unirtsTiNG  g^gkaWsyair  ev£nik6 

Tbe  lifWtiTiou  pt  Beautiful  Views 

It  is  fi  matter  of  interWi©  tv*eve  w  what  «i- 

teot  llif  nrvecai  "Csocord  mioao7a.fi"  •*  It  N  *>** 
lps.pt K  saOvfn,  rei»/adocf5  fhe  otJ  N*?w  Koslaod 
T,au>ceudml*UMii.  IHadents  «  ttiat  p*renllaj  phase 
♦f  lue  Ibat  Vttd  «ucd  rick  fouoUetion*  fwT  menial 
and  f  piiiiua)  irowtli  will  recoar.lra  lo  tlsr  te**iou  of 
(lie  pTc-ent  ichoo)  a  rranpeafince  M  into* 
of  ibe  Ideas,  irtit.  u r  COU!**,  held  rirlaMvel*  1'y  the 
rraa**KDilClltatl*tf|  lWt  WlllCk  were  efwi  iuipreweJ 
b>  IbftmuDOU  tbr  thinking  WCwM.  Hi.-  f< mi. I  unfitLil 
••tut  ••{  the  ]>CTW%allty  of  fti'l.tbe  Identity  of  Ue 
miiI  uf  in .m  ^  nil  (i).-  .lit  i-,r  H--t  )iriiK-i[>lr<. antl  the 
ri-allXDflOll  fit   Ihr  nnlrertal  In  IW  rurtk-uYir.-lhe** 

»  cie  lb' central  rratorca  »>i  Ttawc*rHlent»U*a>.  a* 
rcaier-lK  the  Touron!  Rcfaool,  to  iSe  |irluutlreTn»ns- 
rtiiili-PtsliKiii.  II  fra  may  so  lera  It,  I-  aiklriioUie 
plnloi-ophy  Bilulnlilrrtd  «o  arerloasljr  herr  tha 
pelntaol  nearly  a  halt  cciilary's  call  an.  Tl»e  ao> 
vi.nce  of  thuiiflit  ha*  kepi  i*\tt  » (th,  or  far  oofc- 
■'iri|i|K-d,  t lie  ndvaiicc  ol  lbs  nation.     The  proires* 
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of  rmtilat tM,  *f  etoil  kapeoro 
»f  iHrntor*.  Ktwc*  and  t  be  or* 
Into  the  Mttv*  of  |iallsisahla  i^qairrUflnfc*  en- 
riched and  renewed  a  Ihiawal  like  Mum  bo* 
broaght  tiatrlMivMrbtaiMtntaMl  auhto 
tary  to  to*  sjas—  of l>m an.  UMUUmhii- 
derstoou  iImI  f  hero  Is  no  hostility  on TVs  port  el  MM) 
Concord  School  of  rfcUorffcy  w  »i<w  MteMi 
11iHwo|*y  accepts  ibe  faot*  of  i Hill,  bwt 
vIkd  science  pHw  andd  external  thlnfa, 
philosophy  eoBiplctc*  too  iplnl  eke  all  whAah 
lead*  irotu  mm  to  Ibo  tiesthead.  Won  atfcro- 
lirta  pause  In  Um  second  Mac*  of  real***, 
philosophy  pi  creeds  to  Wlistooj.  Tbtoarweoi  Mo 
hndoabtedly  a  very  hnji  riant  hearing  e»  modern 
1 1  long  hi,  ana  oo  toot  nnmee  of.  H  indicated  by  Mr. 
Matlock,  when  h* ajatrta  U  was once  tnoogbttooo 
a  ctiaraciertotte  of  lb*  lowest  savage  to  do  vwaoat  a 
belief  in  God,  bnt  that  It  would  mo  bo  a  chameter- 
totlc  of  Ilia  low«ft  save**  to  bo  with  on*. 

Ths  lecture  of  Mr.  Alcott  but  events*  fu  oo 
•Too  l*bwaaapbr  •*  Ufa." 

1  be  central  point  was  teaching  tho  liiiiat  of  Am 
ran)  from  the  divine,  the  boHof  ta  Ha  ainihsHne* 
In  tbe  Godhead  before  boasg  Inoarnaled  to  Mm  tash  I 
by  meant  of  Um  awaaw  btrtu.  It  won  a  vary  baautl- 
ful  exposition  of  lb*  sucrednaa*  of  life,  with  lb*  ro- 
flei  Influence  to  coard  worthily  so  (root  a  gift;  to 
elerste  H  to  tbat  snbttme  Idea  from  which  It  sprang. 
Tbe  loctare  embodied  la  ooo  abase,  too  aplrlt  of 
Werdtworti/ellBOa: 

"Oar  birth  to  bot  a  sleo*  and  a  fotfotUog, 
Tbe  soul  (bar  rises  ia  us— oar  life*  star— 
Hath  somewhere  ah*  Ma  setting, 
And  rises  from  afar," 

Mr.  A  icon  *  poke  ra  an  easy,  conversational  way, 
opening  his  leetore  by  allcdiaf  to  too  Ufo  of  whtoh 
we  an  partake  both  before  era  cons*  hero  and  after 
nur  arrival.  We  bora  instincts,  tboofbU  aod  »UL 
We  lire,  we  tov*,  we  bare  aoUrttle*,  toaotptlbilittom. 
We  are  llireefuki.  we  baro  kra,  reason,  will.  It  . 
we  bad  lore  and  tymaathy  oolj  wo  abooJd  baro  no  j 
director.  Reasea  is  tbe  direMor.  All  w«  do,  think  | 
tod  feel  reunites  a  final  torso  to  express  ft,  Mr. 
Alcott  finresees  this  UirorfoM  power  by  pononaii- 
ty.  There  la  In  each  person  thai  trinity  of  thlnkias, 
willing  aud  doing.  U  it  is  not  threefold  it  to  fatal, 
limited  by  fate.  Nut  led  by  tbe  feelings,  thoughts  or 
will,  hat  Instead  ooder  a  certaia  law.  Shall  we 
name  that  tow  conscience?  Tbero  are  limitation* 
beyond  which  we  oo  aot  go.  We  feel  lalmte  rea- 
for.;  we  feel  infinite  U)*e,  we  feel  One  sopraaia  in 
thought,  reason  and  raw.  There  to  a  personality 
aoove  all,  ood  tlirongta  into  I  ascend  to  tho  Godhead. 
What  we  peeress  id  a  limited  way  He  possesses  In  an 
infinite  way. 

Tnto  b  (be  Trinity.  The  name  to  so  overlaid  with 
superstition  that  if  ;*  discarded  hy  many,  hot  noth- 
ing to  perfect  tbat  to  not  tbrcefehL  fJitresaw  moot; 
ti.ey  I  are  a  coputo.  A  circle  ha*  a  centre;  and  from 
thi*  a  rodiu*.  drawa  meets  the  elreaiuferonco.  I  call 
that  *lilcb  feel*  and  loves,  eool,  that  which  reasons, 
ibinlr  and  onderstatKbi,  I  call  mlod;  tbat  which  do- 
teruilnes  and  choosea  I  call  will.    Tbto  will  may  bo 

FBECIFITATEU  INTO  SBEOO. 

An  action  to  only  perfect  rf  In  barmaoy  with  Use 
tow.  [Hy  which  tbe  »oeaker  meant  eaaaomwoo.1 
W  hat  of  this  lawly ?  \\  hat  of  its  orwaa*?  Wbol  of 
it?  kui-i  muietitaiity-.'    li  tbat  a  part  of  tbe  ssiaerf 

No,  that  to  matter,  forever  Wing  pat  oo  and  pot 
oil;  a  rsfteant  loreTer  shifting, a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  These  ImmUcs  are  not  uorfolroe,  but  they 
are  what  odr»«iTe»  act  ouea. 

Above  o-  to  the  Antbor  o(  oar  sools.  That  Is  tbe 
pplrttnal  bereditr.  T-ntb  to  ab^alnla,  oHboaajh  we 
may  partake  more  or  lo»#  tf  It.  Certain  hbaas  sre 
inherent  in  the  rooL  To  chow  this  must  beorplrtt- 
oal  heredity.  Let  as  *eeif  oar  tenses  cuakf poa> 
ceire  tbe^e.  We  bare  an  iri>a  of  reason.  Has  ran- 
soii  color  or  form.'  He?  truth  color  or  form?  Has 
lore  these  attribute*  whict  ar*  known  brseosopor- 
ceptlcas?  The  bleu  of  the  perfect  circle  to  In  oar 
mluds.  There  to,  it.  geometry,  no  mcb  tbhtg,  there 
ueTnr  wac  any  iqcb  thing  materially  a»  a  perfect 
ciicle.    The  Idea  to  t>orn  ra  the  mind. 

Love  luaniffrts  Hmrrf  thmaib  the  sobmos,  bot  It  to 
not  of  them.  This  to  the  estate  we  bring  wttb  as. 
We  are  tbe  divine  em  In  yam.  Tho  bnaau  birth  to 
the  iDcaraalioa  of  tt>e  divine  esBbryaw. 

I  have  attempted,  sabi  Mr-  AkoU,  to  snow  bow  a 
son)  conies  into  n  >udy.  What  pnasndsd  oor  arrrraJ 
here.'  1  «a>  before  I  foond  owl  that  I  wan.  Bet  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  And  eon  that  J  wan  hero. 

Mr.  Alcott  fp»fce  of  Ibo  hsstanrtnof  life;  tbat  tfcoy 
are  providential.  He  tail  eased  Ibntof  thohaiaaA 
for  Lakh-g  it*  noortohment  It  baa  neror  ammo  it  bo- 
fore,  yet  it  knows  now.  Tbe*  bo  nnfsonnd  ra  Una 
n-o-t  beasrtllol  ni—ftr  I  ho  child's  wpsrimsnlalstago 
of  life.  It  to  some  ttmo  > lists  to  goas  ton*,  sola 
speak,  its  eyes,  for  the  new-burn  babe  does  not  aoa. 
It  dce>  not  get  into  lis  bands  rtH  later,  nor  oe  lu  foot 
eon)  still  later.  By  and  to;  It  begtow  te  potodre  tos 
llmltatiom.  It  pats  lis  eager  iatbe  Ira:  ft  tobamod. 
That  if  a  phystcvi  cs pennon*. 

Bat  s  new  pbeaoascoa  appean.  11  dooa  wboi  H  Is 
told  not  to  do.  It  ospertoncoB  ihnnae,  tear,  dread. 
The  nnMv  to  broken,  this  to  n  monsi  as  Um  bornrno 
was  a  splritonl  srnsrlwsot. 

.Mr.  Ahx-tt  drew  a  very  cleaT  dlrtlnctton  between 

MtltTAKES,   fHnnili',  aiXS. 

We  can  get  a  great  deal  of  deformity  and  crh  la 
the  world,  he  find,  witboot  sin.*  Lnt  when  «e  dellb- 
t ■micl*  choo*e  to  do  erll,  knowing  that  we  do  It  and 
1'.m  \ug.  to  do  it,  that  to  sin. 

True  child  cultnru  will  keep  the  child  from  this 
experiment, 

A  cn-;.t  part  of  the  erll  of  Ibo  world  cooM  be  cor- 
rtcted  Uforc  we  cime  Iwre. 

Mnmntte  should  Imply  tb»  utmost  porltv  of  lore. 
oOicrwttr  children  tak*-  the  eotMtn nonces.*  It  ttke* 
:i  hm;t  time,  and  perhaps  never  In  tbto  world,  do  we 
ftt  iree  from  an  ancestry. 

Herein  to  a  great  rerponHibmt*  of  life.  Every  act 
pa>ec*  on  toothers. 

harh  ihoold  not  only  be  trwo  lo  bis  own  moral 
M-n-<\  hot  atoo  help  others  to  bo  as. 

tfocirty  Implies  -vitinmhy,  nnlty,  oneness.  We  do 
not  know  each  other  until  we  lure  each  other. 

Iswib  to  urtthe  resnrrection  of  the  #onl  from  the 
Imkjv.  Wc  determine  onr  destlnv  bereufter  Just  as 
v.eilelennlue  It  here. 

>lr.  Alintieinphastoeil  the  Importance  ef  heredi- 
tary laws.  He  also  felt  li  would  be  jf  liuportaace  t  > 
note  carefully  the  development  of  the  latent  In  Us 
rlrct  months  of  life. 


Mr.  Boohoni  spoke  of  Mrs.  Ihtbot'*  work  In  this 
line,  and  of  tbe  cfrcnlars  she  has  sent  to  mothee* 
a?k'nar  a  rerorxl  of  Ihorootoorratlaos. 

Irof.  Harris  noted  tbat  Mr.  Alcott's  tbeory  was 
the  rereraa  of  Uarwia's,  lb*:  doss  Bit  of  tbe  aooi  troj* 
*.ci  rather  timn  Its  ascent,  by  oroeotron,  to  Go*. 
]>rof.  Harris  also  clearly  showed  Mm  cewipwaaaotary 
Mian  «f  tbe  nnstablc  eiiailrbrtam  of  mntter:  ntocow 
■iimt  straggle  to  get  oat  of  Its  sphere  to  n  higher 
form,  nod  ono*ed  Tyndull  as  M.vlng  that  matter  bad 
pronrtoeand  potency. 

la  SDiwer  to  come  remark,  Mr.  Alcott  observe  I,  hi 
on  ilinMrsrive  wav,  tbat  min  dons  not  walk  on  toe 
earth  >>eeoii-e  the  enrtb  sapoorts  him.  He  walas 
here,  be  mhl,  toacblng  his  bond.  It  to  tbesool  that 
walks. 

The  conversation  <rriftmg  on  sin.  Mr.  ^anhoni  saW 
there  were  <ina  of  the  Intellect,  ltot  the  term  sin  wa« 
auiblgnons.  aa  probably  there  were  a  thousand  mean- 
ings to  It  among  a  tlionsnnd  minds,  not  tbat  the  ori- 
ginal signification,  as  nred  In  the  New  Te-tament. 
seemed  to  lie  to  "mli«  tbe  mark,' —to  staoot  at  an 
aim  and  miss  it.  Mr*.  Cheney,  who  wa>  i*e*eDt,  safd 
•lie  tboflglit  Mr.  Alcott's  txpresfion  of  tbe  retaiiou 
of  personality  to  evn science  was  very  6m,  that  con- 
rcleitee  coutniands  as  to  do  right,  bat  dee«  not  tell  a* 
nliat  right  to;  todHermlne  that  to  the  province  of 
reason.  Conscience  does  not  free  on  from  error  or 
mistake,  bwt  acknowledges  tho  difference. 

Mrs.  Cheney  atoo  suggested  tbat  mneli  of  that  phe- 
somem  of  conMMonsnes«  whleh  Mr.  Alcott  refers  to 


It  wonld  seem  that  Dr.  Holmes  entire)  v  refers  tbto 
nrrioos  experienee,  which  we  all  recognize  and  few 
can  detlne,  to  aneovtntl  einorhrnea.  HI*  n.*ycbolog- 
icaJ  roiwtncos  an  almost  uorobed  te  tte  elal«ratioa 
of  till*  Idea.  It  to  certainly  evident  to  every  perton 
of  reflection  tbat  onr  life  does  not  begin  with  con- 
sekmx  h*e  in  tbto  world. 

Hut  if  we  bare  estored  In  another  state  before  this, 
if  that  life  bad  form  and  conwloasness  and  we  hare 
now  only  these  dim,  untranslatable  roeinoiie*  of  It. 
then  why  might  It  not  be  Inferred  that  after  the 
hirlbtotbe  new  life— the  birth  wa  call  death— we 
•Iij  II  also  be  as  lost  to  precise  memories  of  oar  con- 
rckm»  life  on  earth?  I*  not  here,  too.  ground  for 
spfcnMHoB? 

Mr.  Kmerson  was  present  and  listened  to  Mr.  Al- 
cott with  absorbed  attention. 
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MltS.  CHENEY  OUT  TBX  RELATIOX 
OF  SCIENCE  TO  POETRY. 

*  IKNCF,  FOTJSfcEf  ^HC  FACTS  AM)  rABTUL — 
l-iiKT^sn^oojrtllSIKO  MOBB  TMAM  FACTS 
AX)iftE\lta>AL— THRCONFLlCTa-UiD  HAJIMO- 
KtKsSu/  BC1RMCB  AXD  POKTBY — FEAFECT 
BCIUNCI  TO   BE  PKBKECT  POETttT. 


Triion  ora  ei'Eciaav  coumvroxBRl*.] 
fWrcoKit,  July  14,  issi. — Mrs.  Kdnah  1>.  CBeney 
Rit  in  the  lecturer's  Ui:ilr  at  Hillside  cbapel  ihla 
l.ionihij:  and  re.id  to  her  audience  a  paper  <j|k>q 
tin1  n-laiiuu  of  ociuncc  to  poetr>".  It  wn*  a  clear. 
i.'to.-riuitnutlni;  p.«in*r,  with  «t*«-luw»  word* 
and  de«]i iiidi*!lit  into  the  difference*  and  harmo 
lib  e  Ix'twei'n  Hulcuir  and  jioetn.  An  was  said  In 
t!i<-  i'iim-prsati«ti  whiuh  follo»-e»l  tbe  re*. line,  the 
urrangciiieni  <»f  the  K-«-iure-t  la  not  by  cb-inee.  but 
uWe  U  .i  fltnwa  lu  the  nsaociatinB 
of  the  conweutive  leftnrw.  8u  Mrp. 
i'lieiicy*a  vriy  ii)»|ir»>prijtcly  followed  thai 
ui  tor.  Junes  u\xm  the  material  and 
ri-iiiiu.il.  ami  that  ol  l*ruri-sfor  Harrto  on  tlie 
i.iriiu  mvof  nature  upon  the  human  mind.  ->lrs. 
<  ik-:iey  >niil.  in  hv^lnniiii;.  that  poetrj-  \9  not 
litiitl.il  to  tnt-trieal  writing.  »ud  the  poetical 
Lu  .ill n  sifif  nmre  than  mere  f;u'ts.  It  ilon  more 
liliin  io  |>ro\i«]e  for  the  dally  wants  of  our  bodie*. 

*  ••).  rid  j :*'  says,  "roetr)'  **  n"1  tUf  l--"l'er  antitli- 
» *i*  to  prose,  init  u>  *A.'b'nce."  Tlie  proper  ai»*l 
isnniiiliutr  .'Ljiti  o$  -..it -ocr  Is  the  actiulrriueni 
«i  t  •tniinini.Miiouot  tmi  h;  the  projier  and  iw~ 
i-i.-Uald  ohj.t'1  «f  poetry  Istlse  itntuminfc-ntlou 

•  •!  o.i'.i-iire.  l*oetr>  Invert i)H'l<eai|flfal.aiHlinvesi> 
i.-  -siiiije*!  with  everj  nllusloii  that  can  ebann. 
S'Mitfe  MH*k,p  !••  strip  off  all  allusions,  and  totox*k 
31  i:,i-  n.ik.-.l  fact.  The  poet  love*  the  wild  rose1, 
nnd  leave*  it  on  its  stalk,  and  lor  him  are  ail  the 
st-ttiiij  --I  i-.irtli  .nid  -ky  ami  clustering;  lej\-#n.     If 

ii  i*  t  *•  n  from  its  *rnik,  it  must  have  relation*  c»f 
•ftr.tiiM  it  i<>  tlu  slnoof  the  maiilen,  or  throw  a 
syuiljolic  lorm  over  tho  sleep  of  death. 
TIM  botanist  la  not  saU»Aed  tlU  ho  baa 
i  :u\f>n  tbe  blossom  f mm  all  that  acenaa  to 
the  p«iet  to  heighten  Its  charms.  Po*t4  In  tho  last 
f.'iiiiiry  liKtked  uptm  sdmco  aa  tbe  foe  of  all  rev- 
rreiiwe,  reH[*lnn  and  love.  rVirh  sentlmenta  are 
to'  bo  found  in  tho  writings  nf  C:impboll  and  Cow- 
j<er.  Hut  the  poet  is  not  bound  in  Lho  fetter*  of 
tbe  scientist.  Tbe  Sower  nevd  not  ho  plucked  f»»r 
bliu  In  order  that' It  may  bo  axudyacd.  Tue  sil- 
eni  tot  mu-t  uHtve  slowly,  bait  tbe  poet  must  noi  er . 
!•'».•  htirhi  of  the  relation  of  hi-  .mhiei't  totbe  unto ' 
\er>al  whole.  Tnesthuitot  mu-t  hold  hlmMflf  In 
clif.-k,  HU'Utfll)'  imr*uiav  l»h»  mie  ajf  [el  lliwof  lo- 
omry.  He  niHft  dmuaitd  an  au^wer  to  bis  qn«a- 
tion.  and  that  answer  Mnwl  W  hceepterl,  no  mat-' 
wr  at  wtoatci«4of  former  IsvUuf  or  authority,  If 
It  I-  oUtinaMy  shown  hr  tin-  facia.  Tit*  Mcieuttol 
inn-t  show  the  truth,  ami  nle-n  he  Ua*  done  that 
liee^nnot  he  helil  re^pon»l}>le  f>>r  the  results  of' 
Ills  showing.  Hut  Hi.*  ft.  mi  is  not  satisued  huh-* 
lie  u-iike*i  the  truth  IkmuiHuI.  H'Iml  wondera  uf 
lien. Urn  and  iiatleueo  diwi*  not  Ibo  \**  r- 
life  iltourOM*'.'  ltow  many  .i  Fnilst,  wiiirv  with 
liis  seanh,  Inaew  his  faith  ami  ilana  not  *f*dltMa> 
art    unto   the  end,   l>ui   simtuliea  at  IhauiifHif 


liirnun  ptemwrer.'  The  poet  must  reenrc  *mry 
truau  Uk  great  ««iurc«  of  ato  to-|-4r.itkm-  Imnte 
In  darb  nallimVe  musing:  «w<t  hi*  lmm..n.il 
work  m*)*uw  a  ftorlng  *>mldem  of  i.to  life.  We  are 
eKiK.-tin>r  of  tho  p»M-t.  not  nlllinif  lu  a*Ter*j  any 
l.nt  tbe  arreuiost.  Med^Kiiiy  b..-  o-.  riirht  i«  i-c. 
lie  who  ena  sing  only  hi*  own  «  x|-*mtn-e  Ode- 
rhigr  eramta  no  wnt.  INu-try  Is  an  urratne-raer,  a 
i_orerwin*ist  «rt  luc  lK*«t.  r^ien-  ■•  toa  gTeatciHU- 
n »m wen  1th.  In  which  the  vert- lea-i  Is  in,portant 
t.itbo  aTeatO't.  A  ain-^le  id. nerval  ion  correerly 
matle,  even  by  the  IiutuI-).  -t.  rnrtv  help  tbe  aoin- 
ti-'O  of  a  prol-lein.  S.-I ■•nt-r*  hnld-.  and  K»»id 
u  orfc  dtine  Is  done  forever.  Tin?  iu're;:n*M  puotry 
bf  permanent.  Homer,  Shakr^]>.-are  and  Jtanie 
rv«*-ert  theii(**lve>  after  nvn  ]h  riM  of  nvzleel. 
l'oetry  to  as  rltioroosly  Uum-f  hi  truth  us  is  aci- 
iiMe,  »M-h*neo  diaeovcra  truth,"  and  pnetrr  n 
veals  Its  lid  b»n  l.ieuulng  and  la-aniy,  The«lark 
rto-spalriii):  •  rains  of  Hyron  have  lo-t  their  hold, 
I'M  Hnrbcilia  t-liuot-t  djirai-tl  as  a  proj>h'>t  by 
an  aire  of  uiaterial  sfejenue.  IVwiry  to  va^u'e 
U  ml  profit  to**  which  ihres  not  P-  »;ul»  tli;it  we 
are  \*nl\  and  spirit,  and  Meiiev.  to  llM'ulnpletO 
vthi'-h  dVie*  not  uivhade  spirit  as  well  as  iiLitter. 
Voitrv  will  never  tiave  done  lt%  *«rk  until  it  has 
M-en  the  imsinjn^.aixl  lH-aiitvof  ev.-rv  natural 
fact,  and  brought  n  into  rehittou  wiih  all  life  and 
thought.  Hvtence  mill  never  hare-  a*-c<»mpti«lit*d 
it-i i.-kwbUa  tbe  lns|drauoTe>  of  love  andfaltfa 
ran  jicrftMrm  wonder*  whhh  it  can  iieither  loea-s- 
wte  nor  predict.  Tlte  soknthi  iki-'Is  -tfll-resiralnt 
to  notd  hi  in  hack  fruio  e^'neialixatlonK,  so  strong 
to  his  inclination  to  recociiiw  a  jtneral  unity, 
l'oetry  ami  science  demand  .!iil  r,:  t  a)tltud<s<  in 
their  hearers,  rw-ieneo  say*:  **Avt*r|i|  nutbln^ 
which  I  bavu  tb*Higitt  without  proving  It  your- 
St*lvt-»."  Tbe  poet  seeks  to  raije  his  bearer*  to 
his  1'iilnt  of  view  and  to  bear  them  alon];  tov  the 
grandeur  uf  bia  vision. 

The  relotlonshiij  of  poetry  and  *«ience  consistM 
in  tin  ir  h-.tb having  the  stun*  ;*reat  end— tbe  juc- 
heniatlon  of  truth,  ss-iente  nutiie?  uiiture,  and 
ex|>ectH  that  everything  will  nival  lt»  secivt. 
J'.K-trv  i^^Ihs  with  the  ide:.l.  with  the  tacrrdncsa 
ot  Ltw,  with  the  eouM-ionsuess  and  prerencc  of 
spirit.  To  both  poet  and  wklittol  tlut  \\hli:b  ia 
sci-n  i-  a  revelation  of  the  on— en.  Seieueo  is 
two-fold;  it  in-  hi.li-s  nltscrvatb ot  ami  tbeorv,  and 
to  rich  on  both  those  lines.  l*.s*ir\-  to  atoo  two- 
fold; it  Included  tlioiijrht  and  ■•xpfW*toril.  and  is 
also  rich  in  both.  If  tlte  ima-iiLtiion.  which  po- 
etn.' claiin«  as  itssjM'eii:)  faeulty,  i>>n  iin|s»rlaiit 
to  selenec.  d»ie*  not  the  anahik-al  uudvi>tandiu^ 
with  which  svi«:ni*tt  has  to  work  »n  ike  any  return 
totlie  |MH!ti«:  I'avlllty/  Ixm.-  not  ail  it-..eiiou  tend 
lo  Ui'-trov  the  illusions  which  p  n-iry  loves  to 
rhcri-li,  lo  ktrip  oil  Uk'  i..-,.ii[v  jud  hl> «im  of 
nature,  and  wjnim-  only  a  hare  and  hiibims  skel- 
eton, useful,  perhaps,  tout  utterly  uiilovi-lj-/  j>,h.-» 
not  beauty  lice  from  the  laimniorv,  and  does 
hot  the  le!oeo]pe  vulgarize  Uie  star-,  nnd  the 
ini'Tosenpe  make  nature  IiuNs.il--.'  It  nature  were 
the  hundlHork  «»i  mejital  *kill  ue  mi^bi  to-ar  It, 
but  It  i*  the  iii.iiik.-t  unU'liet  in  in.  litvineto 
mlsis'.  i  it  lor  a  moment.  Beaut'.-  ij-h-n  not  dwell 
hitlH'stftht  of  oiirinititt,  bin  lit  Hie  wn  (sseiiee 
and  relation  of  all  tlduirs.  Seientifi*:  idiscrvaiioll 
and  resuimh  are  M  poetry  ;lt.  l.-.i  |o  the  Usiv. 
8i'icnee  serves  (njein  toy  irivin^  it  :m  inuiariiM'U' 
wide  range  This  rulalbui  <>i  tin-  .-win -eyed 
la-  nlty  ol  imatriuation  M^-iein-j  i-  -hown  in  the 
well-known  fact  tuat  almost  every  ^re.u  <ii-.-im- 
errhie,  iMten  antleipated  toy  tin*  imu^m.itive  uilud 

Isfore  science  was  ready  lor  it.  Swudonlwrs 
anticipated  the  atomic  itoeory,  I  he  <  ••periiiean 
tfesary  has  1k*ii  tang;lit  i>uto>\ami..llv  bv  rvtiiar 
njoras.  Wo  shall  find  an. pie  illiistrauons  »V  the 
iinii'ij]  relation*  ol  sidenw  atnl  pm'iry,  ItnaJiiu.i- 
ti"j)  nnd  re.iMHi.  in  I  lie  Im-  <■»    the    iii<v-l    .li-iiu- 

futohed  votaries  oi  ixiih  aolenev  and  |-teir\.  hir 
lavhl  lire  voter  Mtya:  "Toe  Li-u*rv  of  selenee 
presents  us  nith  no  examjdu  id" an  imlividual 
!i>iml  throwhi);  iwlf  far  in  advaini-oi'  it-  oon- 
leiii|sirarle».'  This  is  one  of  the  cltaractertolte-. 
or  seh  nee.  It  todestoyedhye^.i-m  and  ^-Ih-h- 
nevi.uud  only  a  Ivanted  wlieii  ccb  eonTrihutes. 
•J Vciio  llialie  n  id  Kepler  u.tli  inves|«*d  their 
(i-wervathilii  wnn  u  noHerfnl  ant!  v.i  id  iuia^lua- 
ti'.u.  ami  as  Kepler  said,  "liiiitl  a  corner 
of  tbe  roll  uud  mw  0<mL**  Of  the 
lite  1'mfi^-or  l'elrcc.  Mrs.  Cbeite*/  laid: 
l:ut  why  sho.ild  1  March  the  record*  of  thepnsi 
for  tii-tam-es  of  il.i-iiurli.  Tor  vear  baa  »ot 
el  'Mil  over  the  -rave  oi  one  who  na»  sIihmI  iWore 
>ou  to  utter  w. ih  an  mnho*iiy -toeu  pv  a  lile 
devoted  to  tli  nio*t  strict  stiidyof  tnith  in  its 
M-v>-n'-t  ffinns,  the  -reat  hit  as  of  wltto'Jl  p.H-tr> 
1  ll  iTof.-s^.'r 
i.lcliii  and 

I  he  ril\*ica)  .-seienees.  t)f  the  hMSfc:,  HUWi  patK'Ut 
labor  ol  his  life,  fl-W  Of  us  •  ,n  umlfM.,11.1  tlte 
liieihods  or  appni-iate  the  ri  -nit-,  haute  ami 
(■iillH*  were  |mh-is  who  saw  lino  (be  very  lounda- 
lion>of  nut.ire.  rkivmeaml  portr> '  UMtst  dwell 
1- .^ilier  iu  U»e  wmld.  ai  tiinoa  nHtagimi»i|c. 
bin  tla-y  ar.*  working  toward  tho  same  end,  and 
neither  jMmt  m«- sclent  tot  can  ait'ord  to  atsaar  at 
tbeotbor. 

After  Mr*.  Cheoey  flnUbe.l  plwf«soo|  Harris 
%ras  the  llr-t  t«i  speak,  »nd  lie  regarded  the  high 
|M«-iie  view  of  imt  ura  and  the  tmlrerso  wblcb  b) 
held  toy  the  greatest  rascli  wa  oaaemlaUy  tn* 
Chrittlan  view.  Science  rln.to  the  aaediationa  bo- 
tween  tho  extremes  of  the  universes  from  mere 
mail  t.  thn.ii^h  Umi  forms  in  which  It  m  con- 
trolled hv  mlm!,  up  to  the  creating;  mind.  Hut  It 
Is  liable  to  to'-cMue  lo-t  lu  its  < -mi temptation  of 
the  tneiHitions  atol  not  have  at  the  end  tho  great 
thoiTuht  with  Hhich  it  Isnnih  Hill  imotrr  kei-ps 
the  tli  -t  £K»t  thought  all  thioujrh  its  conicmpla- 
lion  of  n.Hure.  .\n.i\agor.ns  In  announcing  the 
jr rc.it  jirim  Ij.le  ol  all  Ihii  ^  as  mind,  gave  an  lia- 
IIH'USO  liii|'ul-.-  tO|ihl1tr>ooti>.  tout  he  !•«!  rl^lit  of 
that  grand  coiievj.i i<*  iu  hto  eoutcin|dation  of 
tlte  details  oi  nature.  w'hen  tbe  awdlnti<m  in 
naturotofif  lh«  ureehnnleal  at  elsriabal  sugws 
only,  and  doe*  uot  have  si^lit  of  tlto  end  hi  rlear 
in  '  the  |ince*s«i  of  tiatnre,  then  ft  toe- 
c.oius  hist.  Natural  ■«  'lnn:«  nnme  after 
ilul-ilnn  thoologv  had  l.tn  fomsed  ami 
I  In*  hostility  l>etMeen  Christianity  and  achnsoe  is 
plllV  an  Incident  <-t  the  enuliiy  of  »M-H*m-e  and 
Itoi'utoiLry.forilHre  tolni|>i  iKnthHon  both  stole>. 
Tlieli-usiloelcal  view  of  u.diirr  dc-lrc*  to  »ee  hi  it 
the  eo  nit  hI  I  hi.:,  bleu.  \\  to  n  hcienrte«-i<me*  tn  the* 
leif-iito^h-sd  p4.|nt  of  Vrl'W.  end  M^mlbe  wlnde  pro- 
cess ul  nature  I  rem  tiegiitninu  t»eml.  with  all  Its 
'mediations,  will  Isiome  wm>»\  inn.'inr.  The  jxiel 
can  go  to  M>bon!  lu  that  kind  nl  ptxiry-  <o«'tln; 
litis  euiirctoed  ol  m  i-ti.v  In  thai  lorm.  He  saw 
tlie  ureat  ivvelalinii  m  tin-  i..i:.ihv  ot  ihinax  Hut 
any  iiiirthular  thtom  contains  only  a  part  of  tie 

ftullllity.    The-    i  in     living   tree   to   an  attempt  to 

tAiuvo.lm iver-al.  tout   It-   ureal    pclmloW   to 

that  id  nutrition,  lu  ilu<:it:lmai.  to  I-  ft --llttu .  ami 
It  contains  the  po*»!1dii< vol  all  lis  ^iiv,  fl  it  Is 
f.neoi  ihvlunvr  animal  torm-in  aliMttta  hlglier 
aeiiwrv  are  not  d«\eh|sil.    iln  etvMients  of  M-u»a- 


tlon  are  undlU*  mutated,  lull  Ifn't'  an-  therr.  Pcr- 

a**«*  with  mtdi'Vei-»i-<'.i  M*n*4**--a4  ihe  niliMl — 
Imve  KiKiUoin  «>  whah  «v  eanifot  c«o- 
e*ire.  It  to  so  in  i  Ire  ens*  >rf  asgrrows 
cHseasew,  and .  In  »ueh  nmnlfe-iatlon*  a* 
fcsurnsintoalbini  In  tho  bro^na*  U.  Ua  Uatos  acto 
enoeja  boeomlng  more  p*n?t»e  and  nmetrr  k  br- 
tng  mure  seiei.tirte  ami  more  j-s-tto-  at  tbe  same 
time.  In  tbe  world  there  i-  mitbing  ugly  which 
mau  mav  not  make  to-autiful,  and  the  whom 
world  to  hi*  rjearry.  Mr.  Ilarrl*  agreed  with  Jam. 
1  Cheney  u|n»u  *be  unity  <d  poptry  and  sctenco. 
Mr.  AJcottc<urtinue'd  .Mi.  Harries  thought,  and 
Hid  limine  believed  that  if  men  had  town  g»od 
they  would  have  r-eeii   no  evil   In  the  world.    Tb* 

C»H't,  Ik.'  said,  to  one  who  w-r-lnn»,  hut  the  felon 
j-s  uuamid  tonurslup.  Theu  Mr.  AA<---\  i  tobi  of  a 
gnthcrinc  in  Caiuhrid^r  at  wbi<  h  were 
pre*4-ut  the  lata  Prui ooora  A ^af *4a  aud 
Ib-ujamlu  lVirce,  Jaiuo  Baarell  Lonell, 
.Mr.  Kuierson  and  oilier  distinct  tolled 
men.  Agaseizx-ked  each  t*»trlltlM?  g em -s to  of 
bi*  ideas  in  relation  to  >|«<-eh,  and  all  bnt  two 
batd  an  idea  aiidlii*  expri-s.-ion  iu  words  were  on- 
ehromms,— that  with  ibriboughieuiucihvworii*. 
Two  afllriued  that  tile  words  came  lii  -l.  At  that 
time  Pndcssur  1'eirce  asMiitil  hia  i»-rti"n  Dial 
a  iiuturali«t  must  toe  an  iilcaltot.'  Alter  furtbej- 
(auiveraatiou  the  se»ioa  enued. 

Tho  eveuiug't  letiure  wan  delivered  by  Mr.  A- 
nrunaon  Alcott,  and  mas  the  first  uf  bis  courao  of 
five  lecture*  up>«  the  pbtloss ipby.  h  was  an  epl- 
luijie  of  tLe  five  and  ibi  remaining  fovr  will  ho 
devoted  to  an  nnloltlin-^  of  the  ideaa  stated 
briefly  this  evening.  Hislecturo  covered  tin?  en- 
tire duration  of  human  lite.— even  more,  for  it 
began  with  the  iiillueuce*  m-arin^  u|s-n  a  |»crstin 
lieturr  toirth  and  looked  •uiMard  i>. to  Hie  luiure 
Itle.  He  dwelt  U|".q  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
ii|.on  what  gut*  into  the  human  perxov  in  ins 
very  cuustitulion   at   the  Uvoiuin^,   u|>on  the 

i  traits  inherited  f row  each  juii*  nt,  and   nj-.n    the 

'  cilect  oi  those  traits  in  Mil.-e.pieiu  liic.  spiritual 
and  liiaturial  trait*  were   hotli  a>*eru-d  to  Ik.- lu- 

Ihrritcd,  and  ibe  iui|H»naia-e  of  observing  the 
law*     of     heredity      lor      the     good     oi     ibe 

[individual  and  *  of  the  whole  human 
family  was  pm  in  an  Impressive  inauaer  to.-lore 
ibe  audience.  I  lu  u  ihe  tocltiivr  cout iuued 
unli  a-svilion  of  tlietaiueol  a  true  ldillo-o|>Uv 
ol  lilu  iii  ml.hL  lnrb  moral  atiusshall  to  distinct- 
ly act  loilh  and  pursued.  Mr.  A  lent  I  tlirll 
luilvbcd  UjHili  the  i--i.iUi.ij  of  the  pre.*eut  to  the 
l  mure  liic,  Aifd  -a.id  ih.it  lue  4Uc.-lnoi  of  reing- 
niiin^  our  lrieudi  hcn-.ttir  depended  ii|miii 
s.  liiiui  r  ur  wa  we  have  lo\ed  ihein  hen*.  For  do 
one  can  In:  truly  »aid  to  hate  known  another  |o?r- 
son  until  he  has  loved  In  in.  for  in  love  unit  u 
unity.  Ilcnee  we  eauuot  kiioa-  our  fn-nda  bere- 
aiter.  unle*s  we  nave  loved  mcin  on  earth. 

Tomorrow  L*r.  Jrmc*  will  lecture  in  the  fore- 
noon upon  Greek  Mythology,  and  Dr.  ILarrto  in 
tbeeveuinc;  ujmju  "*jeinK-iuipre>eloDs  and  Ke.-oi- 
lcctiona  t*.  .Memory  and  Kencction;  Annual 
Criea  and  Gestures  v*.  Human  Lan^ua^e."  Atra. 
Julia  Ward  H..«  la  put  down  for  a 
lecture  Saturday  forenoon  upon  **J*bi- 
losxi|ihy  hi  Luropo  and  Aiueiica."  Air. 
s.  it.  lancry,  jr..  the  director  oi  tbe  wbool,  wUi 
deliver  ui-  "iceiure  on  **.*>ystem  iu  I'hilwM-pby," — 
Hie  pressure  oi  other  tousim-»  ba\*iug  luaue  it  im- 
possitolc  lo  prepare  twuleeturos,  as  at  tlrst  ex- 
pected—on  Wvilnesibiv  eveniue;  of  next  week- 
Mr. Alcott's  next  hcarc  uill  bo  ohilted  irom 
Monday  evening  10  Monday  forenoon,  and  in  ihe 
evening  there  Mil]  pionaoiv  ton  lecture  tov  Mr. 
Kowland  (1.  Hazard  of  IV.ucdale.lt.  I., known 
pi.-rhaps  tptite  nest  toy  his  work  on  the  will.  The 
alumiaiice  al  tot-  school  thua  lar  is  said  to  bo 
up  tu  tue  reeoi-tl  of  last  y  ear.  After  the  first  two 
wefksllie  nuuii-er  ol  m  iioiai>t  has  hula. it u  m- 
eriatcd,  aud  may  bo  ttxjwetud  to  thi»>ear.  At 
tin'  k-elun*,  this  lorenoou,  about  forty  were  prew- 
cut,  two-Uiirda  of  them,  as  usual,  being  woHtea. 
A  Ur^T  attendance  to  aiiticipaUKl  during  tbe  ttr*t 
neekufAu^u»t  for  the  eeletoratiun  ol  tbe  een- 
tenury  ol  lite  putolieatiiHi  of  the  -Critique  of 
J'ure  Iteason."  iTofcsoot  Harris  will  Mart  oat 
hatiirday  lor  Atlatila,  lid.,  to  allend  ibo  I 
oi  the  .National  Educational  Association. 
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BECOyD    WEEK    OF   TBE    SUMMER 
ECE00LAT  QREENWOXl)  LAKE. 

THB  ATJDlENciv  LABOBR  THA?llr5UAL  YXS- 
TIRD.*^— INJURE  BT  PIlOiJ  TTIKCHELL, 
ll^pTOAN^N  "  TTtP  trECULATTVE 
LENCT8  OP  ETOLrriON." 
The'trSlps  to  GreenwoosJ  Like  yesterday 
were  well  patronlraal.  icd(H  tectare  dellvero  I  by 
Prof.  AlexeJidsr->ru*>wr  of  li,«  rnlver*ltr.of 
II lcbbran,  beforw*jbe,|  -rfimtr  School  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  wfts    iiite»*d    to  tjAfl    aprreclillro 

\  andlecee  larjrer  than  aAaL  .  Thb  select  dto-  n -«cd 
waa  "  The  Ppecu!alivo  Conie^isnces  ot  Evolution. " 
Tba  raininess  of  popular  r.r^ri:henilorii  concern- 
Idjc  evniutloo  was  adven?%to  and  erpeclal  cpporl- 
tlon  declared  to  the  ldeaj  >reraient  which  bold 
that  any  Indlrwiojbl  ianr-^retatfen  to  authoritative, 
and  that  eroltrflon  nSaais  n^ter'^llsm  and  atheirm. 
Tlie  person  v  v>.ho  ICith  these  codO  era  nations 
against  evoluth'D  and  Its  Implications,  averred  the; 
lecturer,  nr«  thnc  who  believe  It  to  be  the  tencbinn; 
of  "science  so-called."  They  profces  to  love 
all  truth,  bnt  (tare  to  c:urp  tho  authority  o( 
t mined  JoOccs  In  dttermlntca:  what  to  truth. 
Their  mode  of  ndjnstlnjr  science  to  their  creed* 
la  the  counterpart  of  that  erudition  which  Quote* 

1  awrbied  phraict  of  sacred  Scrlpturo  to  sanction 
every  Iniquity.  Each  takes  simply  what  fits  hto 
pnrpoae.  and  reject*  the  remainder.  Tut  what  If 
tho  method  of  nature  shall  finally  be  foond  a 
method  of  evolution?  Whet  will  bo  the  predica- 
ment of  those  who  hare  staked  all  reliajlcus  truth 
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on  an  alienation  of  tba  untrutb  of  erotaUonT 
Ttitse  ara  (jneslloBS  fur  the  wise  to  ponoer.  At 
Ibis  m-  mt'nt  ti,0  wtll-olell  ununimcns  verdict  of 
ilit  sclentltio  world  rUFiiioi  the  doctrine  of  erolu- 
tlon.  This  verdict  I*  one  of  In*  oriterla  of  troth. 
Kepudlatlon  of  It  la  a  tazsrd  which  only  rashness 
and  ignorance  wlil  Incur.  To  stake  all  relbrloai  be- 
lief on  Fuel  i  repudiation  Is  to  throw  all  of  man's 
spiritual  Ir.teretfi  upon  ilia  buard  of  a  die.  As  I 
understand  It,  tl.o  rt-co^nllion  of  a  method  of  evo- 
lution In  nature's  operations  does  not  In- 
volve consequences  deleterious  to  a  spiritual  fulth, 
but  Is  a  ipvai.s  on  tL<?  coutrarv.  for  np;  ~o-*  h- 
liv  Jn'o  closer  relations  w  1th  the  in.inateriil  forces 
of  Hie  j:ivii:u  coverr.oient  of  the  world.  We 
■mist  first  tstiit!:>U  :i  clear  conception  of  evolution. 
Siuill  -.Icm-i  ii.en  imrcf-e  croiulion  and  2)arwi:i- 
l.-n  to  i'-  sr.-ionwBOMSIencs,  If  tbeydo  not  even 
Relieve  them  synouvnious  with  materialism,  as  Is 
to  often  ctsreed.  1  conceive  the  evolulio^  wlilcii 
I  discover  in  nr.lnru.to  ie  tlie  projrrcssiT-;  aiioren- 
liatlon  of  an.  Id' mlcal  existence,  it  proceeds  from 
the  raoro  ^euerol  to  tlit»  moro  special,  from  thi 
homogeneous  to  the  hcteropenc-oce,  it  means 
that  new  foms  of  c\lsteuce  are  only  older  exist- 
er.ccs  transformed  and  not  new  hcelnnlr^.')  of  ex- 
istence. Kvery  department  of  the  cosrios  b^s  had 
a  history,  aor.  every  present  is  the  outcome  of  a 
past.  It  taxes  no  cognizance  of  special  oripirj- 
lions.  hot  only  ot  the  history  which  follows,  htd- 
lutlon.  1  say.  knows  nothing  ot  creation.  This  Is 
not  been'jso  li  contravenes  creation,  but  simply' 
ticcause  crenilon  Is  en  event  which  does  not  come  ' 
within  lis  purview.  Evolution  Is  the  name  of  a' 
moilu  of  continuance,  not  of  a  mode  of  beginning.  < 
It  can  neltherari-rm  nor  deny  anv  mode  of  origin. 
Now,  if  we  find  the  facts  of  1  be  natural  world 
f  ucli  as  to  convince  us  that  nature  brines  out  com- 
plex remits  through  a  method  of  evolution,  the 
sprcnlstivp  consequences  or  logical  inferences  from 
tne  principle  may  bo  ranged  along  three  lines  of 
thought—  ijrst,  i.hylo„'enctlc  or  scientific;  second. 
M.oiog.cal,  or  inferences  concerning  causatlou; 
third,  theological,  or  conclusions  toucnlnc  the  rela- 
tion of  t,od  to  the  world.  These  three  lines  of 
t bought  were  pursued  by  the  lecturer  In  extenso. 
Jfogardinjr  causal  activity,  it  was  declared  that 
co.u«c  lu  action  implies  real  being.  Aotion  la  a 
phenomenon  of  power,  and  power  is  an  attribute 
of  1m  inc.  There,  must  be  a  being  or  substance 
which  brings  power  into  causal  action.  It  Implies 
duality  of  being— c  irrelative  subjectivity  and  ob- 
jectivity—thu  being  acting  and  other  being  or 
Possibility  of  being  toward  which  the  action  Is  di- 
rected, and  In  which  ihe  effect  Is  revealed.  This 
differentiates  ot',,  rncss  Irom  the  subject  and  eon- 
trarcnes  pnntl;e:«m  and  all  forms  of  monism.  Jt 
implies  consciousness  :n  the  causal  being— con- 
sciousness of  sfir,  to  rouse  it  from  eternal 
slumber:  consciousness  of  something  objective 
toward  which  efficiency  may  be  aimed;  conscious- 
ness of  a  possible  effect  which  may  be  wrought  in 
the  objectivity:  consciousness  of  the  principle  of 
causality,  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  attaining  a 
contemplated  effect:  consciousness  of  freedom  to 
act.  for  without  this  the  causal  being  would  bo 
mere.y  the  lnstmment  of  the  being  which  con- 
stra.ns,  and  Its  causality  would  be  only  transmitted 
not  original.  It  docs  not  Imply  tnat  attention 
must  be  directed  to  all  those  objects  of  conscious- 
ness, hut  a  careful  analysis  will  convince  anyone 
that  all  these  .-utributesot  intellect  must  come  Into 
exercise  in  any  sort  of  original  causation.  Causal 
action  Implies  motive,  Efficiency  must  discern  a 
reason  why  it  should  act,  or  It  would  sleep  forever 
;n-„fotcull:'llt''-  Causal  action  Implies  desire, 
vt  llhout  a  feeling  of  desire  for  the  end  conceived. 
motive  would  appeal  vainly  to  efficiency  to  exert 
Itself.  It  Implies  intention  to  direct  efficiency 
toward  the  contemplated  effect.  The  consnmma- 
.,,  , ,.',,",  ,-'«D^l»ci  Implies  the  exertion  of  the 
W1IL«  ill  Is  merely  the  name  of  force  guided  by 
Intelligence  and  prompted  by  motive.  Finally 
active  cause  Is  a  persorallty ;  It  poss-ves  Intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will,  and  these  are  the  momenta  of 
personal  being. 

Applying  these  principles  It  was  deduced  that  tne 
real  cause  Is  an  Immaterial  cause— an  Intelligent 
cause,  and  that  the  method  and  the  doelrli.e  of  evo- 
lution instead  of  implying  materialist  monism  guide 
inoitably  beyond  Ihe  domain  of  matter  and  into 
tae  realm  of  Intelligence  and  supra-material  being. 
'.'™  tn's  teaching  1-rof.  VFIncbell  passed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  tbe  theological  consequences  of  evo- 
•ut ion,  saying:  "I  take  the  opportunity  to  remind 
tuy  hearers  that  several  writers  who  have  treated 

fh»!5„°r  le'*''",«uJ'<l»  relations  of  science  and 
theology  or  science  and  religion,  have  assumed. 
apparently  that  tucse  iwo  terms  signify  only  a 
R.-  wSh'.k ''  sf"1  *?}'e"  aod  Practices.  Inclnd- 
',  V  t  '  f0""""1  In  reason  a  mass  of  formu- 
!'J,"  ,J "es  which  have  no  higher  sanction  than 
tne  . minority  of  creeds,  confessions  decrees,  and 
uic  i.tte.-arcrs  vf  fathers,  bishops,  popes,  councils, 
SM'o.s.  si,.,  oiher  mouthpieces  of  fallible  tinman 
•p.  ■  .  ll.are  nothing  to  ssyhere  against  tbe 
IV  .  '  "•  tnditlon;  but  It  may  be  proper  to 
rei  -  -  farers  that  any  supposed  conflict  be- 

ii\e,  -L.r  and  traditional  theology  must  not 

oe  a'  .  ^  .:,  ,  l  4  conflict  between  science  and  fucda- 
rnci.i..  it,-, ..„.y.  As  fundamental  theology I, the 
common  basis  of  all  shades  of  'ecclesiastical  belief 
1  consider  II  a  service  to  reilgioustrnth  to  strength- 
?,U.  ',i':i'm'„!''  Ih"  "ctelc«  of  Divine  existence 
iipori  the  Intelligent  respect  and  reverence  of  my 
fellow-men.  1  he  mnle-lal  universe  nad  a  bertn- 
iimg  and  a  first  cause.  That  beginning  may  bo 
iiidcGnilely  remote,  and  to  all  Unite  apprehension 
Infinitely  remote:  yet.  on  the  grounds  of  a 
deduction  from  scientific  data,  we  are  auihor- 
uen.  to  affirm  that  primal  causation  was  logic- 
ally antecedent  to  all  cosmlea)  existence  The 
Immaterial  cause  of  derivation  sets  eonslanlly. 
not  periodically.  If  new  species  are  not  creatrf 
suddenly,  but  have  been  developed  slowly,  then- 
the  creative  efficiency  acts  continuously,  and 
r'r?n  ^u,°r  ^K,  "L1'  ""J  •«»•  »«  as  snstentation 
of  species  Ibis  view  brtngs  the  Divine  preseace 
Into  close  Intimate  relations  with  the  aciual  world 
anil  Interprets  all  the  phenomena  of  organization 
as  revelations  of  Hie  supreme  mind  and  will  The 
Cults  cause  of  the  world,  revealed  In  evolution. 
s  a  personality.  Personality  Is  the  prcduct  of 
three  factor*_|nieUect.  sensluilty,  and  will  and 
these  three  factors  are  present  In  every  act  ot 
original  causation.  Evolution  ptesents  the  snb- 
Imesl  views  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  tbe  most 
Impressive  conception:!  of  tbe  relation  or  supreme 
cause  to  the  world,  and  the  tenderest  and  most 
awe  nsplr  ng  consciousness  of  our  nearne-s  to 
God  In  all  the  activities  of  that  glorious  sysiem  of 
things  In  which  wo  have  the  honor  to  be  a  part 
and  to  act  a  part."  *^ 
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CoxcqMpAjIv  U.A'/^ho  Ccncord  peo 
p!«  are  tired  of  yt't  acVool  of  Philosophy,"  sai. 
one  of  the  citizJLsV^ster(laJ '.  'JJZ  disturb*  th 
simplicity  of  ouf  quiet  toifB. "  Bat  to  th*  mem 
bers  of  the  school,  among  fcvhtfen  are  intolligen 
people    from    all    parts   pt   the.  country,  th 
charm  of  Concord  it  th'r?  qi^lct  life,  trhich  cd 
zairahlv  fits  in  v  itb  'n5etapiwtical  ctndies.    T<x 
tbe  Ja>t  two  days  there  has  been  an  aTalanch> 
of  philosophy  from  tiro  leading  member*  o 
the  Faculty,  Dr.  Harrisard  Dr.  Jones,  ani  aim 
■rom  Dr.  Uulfoid,  but  to-day  lighter  work  I 
in  order.     Mrs.  Edna  D.  Chancy,  n    lady  o 
some  prominence  in  the  woman's  movexnerjt 
lectures  this  xnorning  on   "The   Relation  or 
I'cetry  to  Science,"  and  Mr.  Branson  Alc"t 
begins  this  evening  hi«  cot?r»  of  lecturetoi 
"  The  Hhilosophy  of  Life."    On  Tuestlay,  thi 
first  day  of  regular  work,  two  solid  lecture 
were  given    by  Dr.  Uulford  and  Dr.  Harris 
Dr.   Mulford  is    a  brother  to  Dr.   Harris  h 
respect    to  Ilcgelianfsm,    and    is  one  of  ouj 
ftrongest  thinkers  in  philosophy  and  theo*oc:yl 
Kis  two  books,  "The  >"ation'*  and   "Tbe  Re] 
I'ublic  of  God,*'  sbow  very  fully  his  po^itioil 
on   vital   questions.     He     is    it   presect  liv- 
ing     in      Cambridge.      His      un)y     lecture 
tfC!"oro     the    school     this     year    was    given 
on    Tuesday    morning,    his     subject     being 
**  Tbe   Philosophers  of  the  State,     he  recog- 
niTPij  thr*-e  distinct  relations  iu   which  the  in- 
dividuQllives,  the  family,  the  civil  c.-mmuni- 
r..ly,  and  the  State.     Th«se  relntions  were  rcc- 
n^nized  by  Aristotle,  but  were  not  understood 
in  modern  times  until  taken  up  by  HeieL    ilr. 
Maf'tison  is  our  most  i;hilo;ophic  statesmen  1  e- 
cau^i>  he  cltarly  understands  these  relniious. 
".Vebstcr  received  without  fjuesrion  the  tatory 
of  the  State  as  a  social  compact,  and  to  fca<l  no 
logical  ground  to  stand  ou    os  against  Cal- 
houn.    But    Webster   and    Calhoun    did   nnt 
understand  the  organic  reality  of  the  State 
p.s  Aristotle  and   Hegel    understood   It.     Dr. 
3S.ulford  eald  that  Chief-Justice  Marsh  a  11  hrtd 
the  conception  of  the  State  in  its  integral  and 
o.ganic  unity,  and  worked  townrd  its  re;!im- 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  his  great  decisions 
have  never  been  reversed.     He  next  discus:>ed 
tbe  false  conceptions  of  the  Stato  under  the 
beads  of  the  historical,  the  physical,  tbe  ethi- 
cal, the  jural,  and  the  abstract  conception  of 
its  functions.    The  historical  conception  ran 
do  nothing  without   pivcedent,  and  is  unfit! 
for      revolutions;      the      physical      concep- 
tion binges  .nationality  upon  gccgrur'Dy  nn<t 
climate;  the  ethical  conception  makes  the  rule; 
of  action  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest- 
number;  the  jural  conception  makes  govern- 
ment si  system  of  police ;  the  abstract  coccei*- 
tkm  assumes  certain  principles  end  constructs 
the  State  upon   them.     Again,  the  ideal  con- 
ception involves  failure,  and  the  practical  con- 
ception regards  only  existing  conditions  and 
has  no   idea   of  the  functious    of   a    states- 
man.      Men      who      obtain      their      politi- 
cal      nrlncintes       from       the       newspapers 
arc    without    proper    guidance.     The    St.-te 
Is  based  unnn  the  people  and  the  land    It  im- 
plies historit-al  c.rowtb.   continuous  life,  the 
authority  of  law,  nnd  intivnatii-nal  rrlation^ 
Dr.  MuU'ord  closed  his  lecture  with   a  strong 
eondemnati'm  of  our  presmt  civiUcrvice  «ys- 
tem,  ana  .-uid  that  it  would  continue  to  1  e  a 
pourcv  of  danger  until  ta«*  codnf  the  country 
was  the  first  principle  in    the  s-'k-ction  of  the 
officers  In  the   wcrvice   of   the    (Tovernment. 
Cuitrt  a  discussion   arn«e  orpr  the  lecture,  in 
which  the  several  philo-'-op.vrs   had  much  to 
■ay,  especially  Dr.  Uarris,  who  beKewd  that 
the  I  nited  States  was  in  a  fair  v,  ay  to  rM^come 
a  great  arbiter  of  the  world,     llr.   Mulford 
«dde1his  conviction  of  the  great  peril  tbe 
country    is   Jn    fnm.    corporations   "greater 
tlian  it  ever  was  from  freebooters.'' 
m  Dr.    Iinrris's   second    lecture   took    nx>   tbe 
>onimnlism  of  Jjmhe  nnd   Hume;  the  Pan- 
thHstic  iieahsm  of    Hoblx-*,  Spinoza,  Comte, 
!in"S^ni't'r  v*-'^uMhe  lU;.]i5ui  of  Christiani- 
ty       The  j,Tcnt  feature  of    rerent   times,    he 
said,  is  the  going  t;ver  of  noir.inaliMn  to  real- 
ism.     The    rebticu     of    tLe^s  two  terms    in 
mstory     expiefjes     the     contest    of     many 
centuries,    nlid     the     discus -ion     is    always 
breaking     out    afresh.      I.ominr.lisiu    stsmls 
'  t      th"      sensn-nercprtion      virw      of      t*>o 
■■"'vi       *  '•.•.y;:.;:i/i^i:;'r';c'y   "v!. ;.'! .  a  ,d' 
thM  ultim-iti  unit  is  an  rtotr..      Cnmbinaiion  is 
not  es*>Mtl"!,  onti   genera  nnd  specii-s  are  arbi- 
trary arrni:,:en...'nt»  of  thincs.   Thus,  nnminal- 
is*a  UOM   not  state  tl-e  truth.      Ktsnlism  l-ol.li 
t.int  part.cul.ir  individuals  exist  cnlv  iu  rela- 
tion.   Tho  proc  -SB  is  the  real,  and  realities  are 
a  succession  of  potent-alities.     The  first  store  i 
in  thinking  is  noTi)inei:!.ro,  nnd  it  is  c  nsrantlv 
going  ever  to  realism.    S  oncer's  doctrine  of 
pemistent  force    w  nn  example    of    realism 
Lot  he     wr,    a    nominalist   and    Hume    was 
a  veiy  strong  nominalist—  in  lact,  the  one  who 
intr.duced  the  &b**i.ti.-i-m  into  thinking  which 
iTeated  the  French  I'.evulutlon.    Hume's  attack 
on  the  idea  ot"  enusality  murks  the  extreniH  of 
nominnlism.      llubbcs  waa    otone  time   with 


l-iocko and  Hume,  but  in  bis  "Leviathan" took 
the  eround  that  the  ttate  is  greater  than  the 
individual,  and  so  n-acbetl  a  realistic  position. 
Augnsle  Comta  is  r.n  instance  of  one  who  be- 
gan with  rominai*'sm  in  science,  and  baa 
worked  over  to  rt-nl^m  in  masting  a  religion  of 
humanity,  iier.lism  supports  religion  l,ec*use 
it  sc?*;s  the  Crst  principle.  lUoIi^Tn  has  two 
form--,  in  its  undevelor*ed  stnee  it  makes  the 
highest  realitv  t\  formless  principle,  but  de- 
veloped real',  m  finds  tT-abfOluto  form  oi  mind 
to  be  its  highest  principle.  Christian,  as  dis- 
tinguished f.cui  A biatic,  realism  brings  us  in- 
to relfitii-ns  v.*j:h  the  institutions  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  i«  nothing  but  the  flri«t  principle 
nttractinr  all  things  to  its^lr  es  their  bigbe.-t 
explanation.  In  tho  Asiatic  realism  the  high- 
est reality  is  a  pvre  ne-ative.  Dr.  Harris  pui 
Into  the  lecture  an  exhaustive,  statement  of 
this  central  /X)-nt  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, flndcenertlired  it  iuto  a  vital  question  of 
to-da^-. 

Rest  and  mIt-sp,  snch  as  Concord  induces 
every  Summer's  <!ay,'  were  welcomo  alter  a 
lecture  which  was  almost  two  hours  in  Jccuith, 
but  yesterday  th«  cl«apel  was  again  well  filled 
to  listen  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones's  first  lecture  on 
"The  Platonic  i'bilcxojhy  as  Seen  Through 
"Western  Spectacles."  Dr.  Jones  is  a  selt- 
t£Ugbt  Pletonlsr,  and  br.s  for  more  than  -v: 
years  taught  i  lato  and  discoursed  on  the  high- 
est themes  with  his  inieillgenr  neighbors  at 
Jacksonville,  ill.  he  isa  natural  thinker,  '^ot 
a  dialect! ciar.,  he  ha.- worked  out  his  thought 
to  logical  coaejusions  in  bis  own  way.  Tho  lec- 
ture, was  a  el^ar,  distinct,  stronc  ftrtoment  of 
the  way  in  which  one  rises  through  tee  sensible 
to  the  spiritual  world  nnd  reaches  tbe  first 
principle.  He  b»*gau  with  the  generalization 
tint  tiicra  r.r?  thre*  distinct  iihasef  In  every 
hi-*torii-al  movement,  as  also  in  evi-rv  genera- 
tion. cnTT-.Bkep.  Icl-in,  and  laith.  Sympethy 
ijt.^ov:';  intho -» -:i»-tr:p(*-r\  rf  ts.- ;.r.-r:«-s 
o.  eb.':r.."e.  The^tvit  stural'iin^  l-iock  in  tbe 
wry  of  this  sympathy  oro' tiie  hicberconscious- 
r.< -as  is  the.  ab-clnteue.'s  of  sense  impressions, 
tho  tendency  to  a  (Vw.iOJ  without  a  Lngo.<* 
In  Plato  tbe  sensible  world  is  e  succession  of 
phenomena;  against  this  onu  e^n  kno v.- noth- 
ing except  by  pure  int' licet.  This  is  riato's 
idea  of  nature.  AVhat  I-.  created  K'comes  .".n 
expression  of  the  min*t.  Hind  as  caii**  comes 
first;  matter  is  secondary.  The  only  n\*- 
sohite  uncreated  substance  is  mind.  Na- 
ture is  the  panorunin  of  tbt<  spiritual. 
The  natural  elements  nro  not  alw.iys 
sub-stances.  Hect,  sound,  tlectricity,  have  no 
form,  and  these  eieiai  n;sarc  chfnse.^ble,  mere 
aspects  of  force  niution.  There  arenoponder- 
able  atoms.  Atoms  may  all  1*  resolvable  into 
Imponderable  Ful*tanccs.  Tberf1  is  no  sub- 
stantial l*ast«  of  matter  iu  and  of  itv'f.  The 
secret  of  matter  h  Vund  in  stnti?  foree, 
tl»  last  eftigy  ot  !orm.  U  is  only  a 
somewhat  Thus  all  matter  is  resolv- 
able into  force.  The  linal  resolution  of 
pbysics  is  a  change  into  motion  and  Its 
equivalents,  or  into  a  somewhat  not  augment- 
rd  or  diminished  or  ajinihilaied.or  into  force 
which  is  snbstance  in  shadow.  Primal  force  is 
the  final  bounaary  "f  tbe  physical  sciences. 
Substance  is  resolvable  into  primal  lorce, 
e  nd  this  force  is  not  material,  bat  spir- 
itual. Force  is  thu  manifestation  of  will 
working  intelligently  toward  ends.  In  this 
analysis  matter  loses  its  gro^snecxand  becomes 
spirituaL  Thus  tbe  Luij.it  is  reached.  It  is, 
and  is  becoming,  and  is  to  be.  Tbe  creation  is 
instant  and  ever.  The  perpetuity  of  natural 
phenomena  Is  because  tbe  first "  cause  ia  con- 
stant. "Nature  has  n^  t-^.nning  nor  end- 
ing in  time.  The  present  moment  is  tho 
way  of  speakinz  cf  generation  nt.d 
time.  There  is  one  only  eternal 'ubstaace,  and 
this  is  in  the  supcrstrsible  orders.  Sir  William 
Jones  savs  that  the  whule  crention  is  rather  an 
energy  than  a  work,  l  ne  mind  sees  matrer 
through  the  senses.  Psychical  impression?  are 
reached  throuch  the  pVvebk* bo-iy.  The  two 
forunthn  ugh  which  k:  ■wle<i«e  is  r-a.-rP,.  ara 
Ihe  natural  and  the  ;i  *ri:ual  n:-  psychie  con- 
s.-jousu'--  Thi*  pi*!.::— ■  e-.crysor.l  tw.--;ided. 
future  imLinjrcs  ou  tb«»  soul  on  one  side,  and 
C>}  ctl^  frrce  dn  the  otter.  Outride  of  c::i>t- 
ii;l,'  n"  ture  th;-re  ,s  no  space,  so  time.  Time  is 
iiur-.ti^n  anJ  co^tmui.y  of  process;  space  is 
tjuro-itity  <  i'  t:me.  I":r,  Jones  conriuacd  his 
hcture'v-itsi  a  (:L*-ci:^icu  of  the  existence  of 
tl.o  sufsrs'-ns:l.ie  oritur*;.  It  was  nearly  a  two 
bcurs'  talk  in  all. 

Dr.  Harris  third  lecture  last  evening  was  a 
ma.-t?rly  ui^cus^inn  of  "The  jnlluence  of  Na- 
ture ut"'ii  the  HuiMan  Mind;  tbe*  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Soul  Jrom  the  Body."  '1  hat  which 
p.ves  charact' r  t>)  nature,  be  stud,  is  exter- 
nality. Kvery  print  un.l  space  is  outside  of 
every  other*,  aad  the  point  called  "uow"  in 
tin:u  i-::cl.i  !Vs  nil  oti'.ers  from  reality  and  is 
nl'  ne  real.  lixl  -rnal.ty  and  exclusion  go  tn- 
gflher.  In  in  nd  .or  conscious  Leing  we 
have*  paiticii  ati'in  cr  exclusion.  The 
conscious  f'ib.e  t  rcoocnizes  itself  in  its  ol<- 
jeet.  The  hic!.c. t  rnaufestation  of  mind  is 
fc-un  1  in  man  as  r.  e-.nscious  being.  Ho  Is 
both  species  and  iDuividual  in  ene  ns  a  think- 
ing person.  The  universal  or  gener  '  in  his 
ego,  and  its  self-ileterm:r.ation  civ  •  ,t  partic- 
ularity. Tho  chief  part  of  the  Icclr.i  •  was  de- 
voted to  a  discutsion  ol  tb\  varif'us 
f'>rms  m  wLich  nature  appear*  as  a 
factor  to  l>e  ei;mina*„d  in  order  to 
emancipate  tho  soul  from  the  hotly. 
He  tf.ok  up  t.:o  ]>la:ietar}'  inlluenccs  thhi 
ori>e  frnm  day  nnd  night,  tho  influ"iico  of 
cl'innti)  in  croatirli,'  diverdty  of  rac<  s,  thophi*- 
nonK-iia  Connected  with  life,  of  which  the  most 
wonderful  ai.  r'oipnni  dronm*,  the  pbeiiom- 
ei'f'n  cf  <\'.y,:i.'  coitpt  :i  tn  all  animals  then 
the  pr.>?i  .1,;,  tlic  r.ct'VtitJ  of  lauphing  and 
weeping,  th.  vt-Ice  and  It j  uso  in  ccimmnnfcs- 


tion.  Tnesev.  re  .bscov-r.-.i  C3  they  r  -straiu  or 
irp'ri'-ou  the  :«.  n.l.a-  well  j-.s  the  \.:iysin  which 
the'nand.ii'iii.-Vii  smritual treed'  m from  them. 
Two  acts  ci  Ea-m-ng  pen  eptiens  arise  in  th*: 
njir.d—thrsc  of  tho  nl  -iomr.l  fiction  cf  th»i 
sf7\~u$  in  which  onsets  are  se-c-n  as  tbey  r.r. , 
endlth^sc  of  tbe  nistcrte'.  organs,  where  every 
thin^  is  disea-sed.  The  full  dismission  of  the 
wRvir.  which  this  crrjaneipr-tion  takes  place 
w^s  reserved  by  Pr.  Harris  t:li  Lhi"  next 
ture,  v.-hi'-b  c<  mes  on  Friday  cvcnii.-'". 

f^aturdav  mnmiD^  wi'l  be  a  cala  dav  for 
the  schoci).  wbn  Mr«.  .-ulia  Wr.nl  Howe  will 
give  her  ilr^i  lecture  en  "  I'bJio*'  phy  in  Eu- 
ropor:;.d  Arm-ric.-i,'"  th«'<tb«-r  being  on  "Tbe 
Results  of  Kant.:'  >')w  Blway-*  nttrncts  a 
crowd,  and  t:  ■  J.ttle  hillside  chapel  will  hardly 
be.  utile  to  p..!:  ;dl  who  will  come  to  bear  her. 
She  is  almc5t  t?:"  ■•o-y  Amer>cn  Ir.dy  who 
can  cddrt£3  an  nu'Iier:3  with  dignity  Lnd 
power. 
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Co5Tohd,  July  16,  J881.— An  audience  at  about 
sixty  pervons,  cooatias;  those  oh  the  platform, 
listened  this  forenoon  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones's  piper 
entitled,  "Myth;  tbe  Oodaof  tbe  Greek  Mytholoj^; 
the  Idea*  and  Principlea  of   their  Worship;  Di- 
vine ftovideoce,  Free  "Will  and  Fase."    I*  wai 
wulyia  tcte  latter  part  of  his   lecture,  after  the 
elaboration  e»f  his  principles,  that  be  brought  In 
the  Greek  and   other  ancient  ni.vtnolojjy.    The 
bfj-inninu  of  Ida  lectnre  was  an  a»scrrion  of  the 
truth  of  t^crlptuw,  "for  the  things  which  ara  seen 
are     temporal     aud     the     things     which     an 
H"t     seen     an     eternal,-     and     of     the    pei^ 
lnaneoce  and  superior  character  of  the  unseen. 
The  natural  world,  he  said,  is  an  antitype  of  the 
spiritual,  ud  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial,  aud 
all  depend  upon  Divine  ideas.    Nature  Is  but  a 
visible  image  of  Invisible  things,  and  an  Indirect 
form  of  the  supernatural,  for  mnterlal  phenom- 
ena  axe  but  forms  of 'mind.    Sensation    reports 
were  appearances  ana*  not  the  truth  of  thinprs, 
and  there   Is   contrariety  between  appearances 
aad  the  truth.    U  this  fact  mythology  has  its 
reason,  mis  and    justification.     Mythology  was 
fonued  by  men  reputed  to  be  divinely  wNe,  and 
the  nnltyof  the   race   Is  the  first  principle  of 
history,  without  which  we  can  not  read  lu    His. 
tory  Is  the  record  of  the  worki*  of  tbe  nniversaj 
mind,  and  we  caa  find  the  nations  of   antiquity 
really  recorded  In  the  minds  of  their  great  men. 
We  are  surrounded  by  the  mythic  forms  of  phil- 
osophy, thought  and  religion,  for  man  is  somehow 
the  offspring  of  God,  a  descent  from  the  eternal 
mind.    So  the  leading  factor  and  anifying  prin- 
ciple of  history  Is  the  conviction  of  the  presence 
of  one  Supreme  Deity.    This  Is  found  in  the  civil 
povenuuents,  Institutions  and  laws  Id  every  age. 
The  state  cannot  be  founded  without  the  aid  of 
the   Deity.    Tbii  is  the  source  of  all  principle, 
virtue  and  judicial  power,  and  of  all  morality, 
civil  and  religious.    Men  who  look   upon  thing* 
with  tbe  eye*  of  oxen  and  horves  have  never  laid 
the  foundations  cf  empire.    Onlv  tho>o  who  have 
Keen  with  God's  eyes  and  have  worshipped   him, 
h.tve  built  the  saervd  snd  )>olitir.il  Institution)*,  of 
s<K-lery.    ThoabidiniresMnee  of  Jivinltv  has  led 
men  to  seek  gods  In  all  wen-iMf  nj  p.iritli'iii*.    The 
whole  world  has  worshipped  on);   one  Supreme 
Being,  but  in  s  multifold  manner  and  with  multi- 
fold rites.    Polytheism  is  the  Idolatry  of  the  sot- 
tish and  vulgar  who  are  found  In  everv  genera- 
tion,  hut    this     Idolatrous    clement    does    not 
characterize     any      historic      movement.     The 
highest     human    nature   is    moved    by     lova  of 
Cod,   and   moves    other    things.     Speaking   of 
the  essences  which  are  eounected  with  mattei- 
and  which  are  above  matter    Dr.  Joues  quoted 
from  the  sayings  of   the   ancient  Greek*,  that 
their  ancestor  bad  said  that  tbese  essences  were 
rods.    Willie  tbelr  philosophy  of  thliiKS  Is  sub- 
ject to  changes,  there  la  a  setence  of  dirinlty 
which  is  )*rpetual,  and  unifies  human  hikuiry. 
lt>  subject  is  stable,  and  It*  plane— tbe  miud  of 
nvin— is  one.  and  stable.   The  oldphllosopbv  held 
thai  there  are  beings  of  celestial  rank,  in"  their 
ettscQce  immovable  asid  eternal,  mlDHters  of  the 
Huprrine  God.   Hence  arose  the  necessity  In  their 
phlloaopby  of  a  Divine  mediMtor»blp,  and  thla 
had  rome  down  to  them  from  tbe  remotc'it  an- 
tluulty  as   one  of  tbe   most   imperishable   and 
acknowledged  forms  of  thought.   The  state  found 
its  origin  In  Its  relation  to  God.    This  conception 
Is  one  of  the   highest  of  the  human  iolnd-th.it 
all  nature  depend*  upon  God  and  bis  lova.    Plato 
and  Arlatotle  both  saw  that  tbe  tbeok>|cv  of  tbe 
pagan  Greeks  embraced  th*  Ideas  of  dutv  and 
authority,  of   many  subordinate   entities,'  goda, 
(Lemons  and  heroes,  who  are  sarvanu  oX  the  llost 
HJrh. 

Dr.  Jones  then  gave  an  aceonut  of  the  pageant- 
n.spleodor  and  popolaritv  of  tbe  tleiulnlan 
mysteries-,  and  of  the  rossuiag  of  tbe  m.inv  gods 
of   Greece.      His    concluvlou    was    that    Athene, 
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Deiiteter,  Dionvsna,  and  the  lonp  array  of  gods  on 
Olvtnpus,  on  earth  and  In  the  tea,  were  but  rrp- 
retcntatlons  to  the  Greek  mind  of  the  one  Pn- 
pretne  I>eitv  in  hit  several  manifestations.  The 
earth  <«  a  divinity.  Without  her  mu  were  de- 
tocialixed.  There  is  no  worthy  fruit  of  existence 
unless  coiKQiDinitn)  in  a  spirit  of  joy  and  relorO- 
lug.  This  view  nf  the  Greek  mythology  in  all  the 
j.ajrnii  states.  Their  polnbeitint  wen  fabftan- 
tia  Uv  tlie  Kune.  Among  the  g ode  manv  there  wit 
one 'omnipotent,  supreme,  unmade  l>elty.  The 
Fenians  recognised  one  supreme  God  and  river 
of  all  things.  On*  of  tbeir  writers  calls  Ahiiman 
"the  creator,  preserver  and  redeemer  of  the 
soul."  Dr.  .Tones  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  meaning  of 
their  religion*  mysteries,  and  regarded  1st*  and 
Osiris  oh  being  In  the  Egpytian  mind  hut  mani- 
festations In  different  way*  of  the  same  Supreme 
Bein?.  He  found  the  tame  essential  truth  anion;; 
the  ancient  Hindoos.  There  bat  been  no  great 
natiuii,  be  aweTted,  without  the  idea  of  a  single 
Supreme  Being,  and  polytheism  Is  in  all  cattes  a 
faith  rterraded  from  something  higher  which  has 
preceded  it. 

Mr.  Alcott  began  tin  conversation  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Greek  custom  of  erecting  statues  In 
honor  of  heroes.  Statuary  ennobles,  he  laid;  it 
exalts  the  religious  sense,  and  put*  divinity  Into 
the  human  form.  People  of  today  are  Idolaters, 
he  thought;  not  the  ancients.  We  worship  the 
sense*,  and  are  unworthy  descendants,  In  our 
materialism,  of  the  great  names  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Alcott  lamented  the  lack  of  American  art,  and 
said,  *-&r>rue  day  that  head  (pointing  to  the  sculp- 
tured head  of  Emerson)  will  era nd  in  marMe  In  a 
temple."  Professor  Harris  followed,  speaking  of 
Orient*)  philosophy,  and  its  trend  as  being  hostile 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  G  reck  mythology 
was  opposed  to  the  mythological  ideas  of  the 
Orientals.  With  the  latter  tbe  one  ruler  was 
supreme,  and  the  inferior  persons  were  of  no 
sccount  In  comparison.  The  hlgheet  person 
might  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  lower,  and  not  be 
held  accountable  or  cons  ldered  guilty  of 
a  crime.  In  Eastern  philosophy  the 
doctrine  of  self-abnegation  Is  prominent, 
and  hence  writers  of  that  philosophy 
are  not  known  by  name  as  author*,  but  they  sank 
their  individuality  in  one  vast  national  composi- 
tion, (.reek  literature,  under  the  Eastern  prin- 
ciple, would  have  consisted  of  onlv  two  works,— 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyttev,— and  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  dnunntista  would  have  been  combined 
with  thrm  as  episodes.  Under  the  principles  of 
Eastern  philosophy  a  discrimination  as  to  the 
rvsjKmsibilitT  of  personal  actions  is  not  nude. 
N<>t  only  if  the  criminal  punished,  but  hU  whole 
family  is  put  to  death  with  him.  In  India,  the 
English  criminal  law  is  enforced,  because  of  the 
extreme  barbarity  of  tbe  Indian  criminal  law; 
bm  the  English  use  the  Indian  civil  law  in  tbe 
courts  of  India.  Tbe  dramas  o*  rtnpbocle*  are  a 
most  marvellous  revelation  of  tbe  condition  of 
tbe  world  up  to  that  time,  of  the  Inexorablcneas 
nS  fate,  and  of  the  failure  to  nutccrn  moral  re- 
Fponslbility.  Socrates  said  that  be  had  an  In- 
ward monitor,  but  before  his  time  people  did 
sot  in. ike  up  an  original  opinion.  It  i*  abso- 
lutely Impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  con- 
dition of  society  under  such  ideas.  Whenever 
any  thing  was  done  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
habit,  iin'-v  con'ulted  the  au>p1ccsol  cutr.iilsor 
tbe  flight  of  hlid-*i.  People  were  at  thelteckond 
nod  of  an  ionitruincaut  eveut.  Tlte  Greeks  stand 
vpon  the  side  of  modern  philosophy,  but  tbe 
Asiatics  stand  on  the  other  side.  Socrates  had  a 
conception  which  wns  perfectly  wonderful  for 
the  time,— the  conception  that  knowledge  Is  an 
es-entiaJ  elciocnt  of  siu.  Under  our  -idea  of 
reSfjonciiiilli  v,  if  Guiteau  it  decided  to  he  Insane, 
we  cannot  pnnlsh  him,  but  under  An  I  a  tic  phil- 
03<i|,h  v  that  question  would  not  come  into  con- 
sideration at  all  to  save  him  from  death.  The 
I-iTln  and  Greek  minds  fixed  upon  the  Idea  of 
objectivity  In  the  world,  aud  so  faT  they  are  on 
the  niodtrx  side,  but  they  never  grasped  the  idea 
of  the  subjectivity.  Modem  scepticism  doubts 
universal**  mid  builds  ou  sense-jierceptiont,  And 
therein  it  In  just  the  opjioslie  of  the 
snclent     scepticism,     which      doubted     sense- 

rerceiinons  and  ntariued  tbe  universal, 
n  old  times  the  principle  of  the 
founders  was  supreme,  ft  held  that  the  jiar- 
ticular  would  not  survive,  but  the  uuivenod 
would.  The  Greeks  and  Latin*  looked  at  the 
problem*  of  the  universal  and  particular  just  at 
two  Orientals,  but  they  went  "Wyund  them  and 
Introduced  the  Idea  of  a  mediation  between  the 
universal  and  particular.  Some  passage*  In 
Aristotle  upon  this  subject  are  really  wonder- 
ful. When  alreiug  can  reproduce  the  form  of  tbe 
universal,  then  It  is  Inunortal.  When  this  point 
Is  reached,  tbe  world  becomes  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine,  and  God  becomes  a  being  with  form,  he- 
rcfuse  mind  la  the  1H vine-human.  With  that 
comes  the  thought  of  the  world  aamadein  hit 
linage.  With  the  Orientals,  uature  Is  an  illusion. 
The  classic  world  did  not  seethe  distinction  of 
subject  aod  object,  and  tbe  bcgiunlug  of  the  con- 
flict over  that  doctrine  was  tbe  struggle  of 
n.iin in.tll-.ni  and  realism.  This  preventatlon  bv 
I'rofebsor  Harrii  of  the  otlier  aide  of  the  truth 
advioaied  by  Or.  Jones  resulted  in  a  brisk  dis- 
cussion, exceptionally  »o  for  Concord.  In  which 
It.  Junes  reasserted  his  poriltionc  with  vigor. 
Mr.  SaiiUom  find  others  shared  the  lUscuswlun, 
and  the  two  sides  of  tbe  truth  were  distinctly 
prr^eu  ted- 
In  the  evening  Professor  Harris  lectured  upoD 
•■fieiifcr-inipie-iHont  and  recollect  Innn  Hi  opposed 
to  memory  proper  and  reflection;  animal  erlea 
nod  gesture*  as  contracted  with  human  lan- 
fuage."  Below  la  an  abstractor  the  lecture: 
•Jha  world  of  natuxs  oflsrs  at  the  H>ectacl*j  of  a 
strugule  between  the  principle  of  form  and  the 
principle  of  externality  aa  It  appemra  In  pure 
space,— spacs  lwlng  the  purest  form  of  mere  ex- 
teroalltvor  pure  multiplicity.  The  fornvglvtng 
principle  Is  the  principle  of  mind.  The  form  of 
mind  in  found  in  consciousness  as  subject,  which 
U  Its  own  object.  Hence  a  unity  at  two  opposed 
terms,— the  ego  heijg  both  -  subject  and  object. 
This  form  of  mind  Is  called  by  the  pott-Kantian 
philosopher*,  "subject-otrtectivtrv,'*— «,  wont  of 
barbaroiut  tound,  but  very  aptly'  describing  f ' 
He 


dUtinctionof  creator  and  creation  ss  founded  en 
it  The  Oriental  thought,  which  refuses  to  think 
the  abaohite  aa  having  any  form,  miking  rt  the 
forxoJoat  void,— It  obliged  to  regard  the  world  ca* 
natnn  and  man  aa  pure  illusion,  "Maya,"  and  to 
And  on*  common  destiny  for  all-in  an- 
nihilation. The  Christian  vtew  of  the 
world  —  and  this  meant  the  general 
view  adopted  la  Christian  civiltaatioa  by 
aU  thinkers,  whether  In  tbe  church  or  out  of  tt, 
Is  that  the  absolute  la  Divine-human,  and  hence 
it  snakes  the  world  of  nature  and  saaa  a  revala- 
tloa  of  the  Divine,  giving  man  the  capacity  to 
realise  thit  Divine  nature  within  himself  tndmsV 
nallv  through  knowledge  of  truth,  the  willing  of 
holiness  and  the  loving  of  tbe  Dtvin*  nature. 
From  this  It  It  evident  what  deep  pxseepposltlone 
underlie  even  modern  agnosticism  ana  teep*t- 
cisra.  Natural  science  presupposes  the  insight 
that  nature  reveals  or  manifests  the  rational,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  mind  has  made  ft.  No  peo- 
ple ever  had  the  impulse  to  study  nature  before 
l'lato  and  Arhnotle  had  suggested  that  the  abso- 
lute creates  tbe  world  aa  hi*  revelation.  MB* 
made  the  world  a  blCFsed  Divine  being,"  says 
l'lato.  The  Oriental  view  of  nature  does  not  wok 
lora  revelation  of  tbe  Divine  in  It;  nature  stents 
bopclesslv  lacking  In  tbe  Divine  and  utterly  evil 
and  periahable,  even  an  illusion  created  byth*  sen- 
suous faculties  of  our  consciottsnea*.  The  only 
refuge  is  in  mediation  or  unity  carried  no  far  at 
to  result  In  otter  unconsciousnoat  of  the  world  of 
*e  use-perception. 

The  lecturer  occupied  the  greater  past  of  Ms 
lecture  after  this  introduction  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  man's  emancipation  from  nature  by  bat 
evolution  of  mental  faculties  out  of  feeling.  Be- 
viewing  the  previous  lecture  which  bad 
discussed  tbe  nature  of  the  plant  and 
animal,— Aristotle's  "nutritive  soul"  and  'tenet- 
tlva  tool,"  —ha  discussed  tbe  relation  of 
tbe  five  senses,  one  to  anotbor,  and  tbe  power  of 
representation  at  It  appears  In  recollection  and 
fancy.  From  the  reproduction  of  former  tonao 
perceptions,  which  it  the  highest  reach  of  tbe 
animal  mind,— the  next  higher  faculty  or  power 
brings  us  to  tbe  Immortal  soul  of  man.  It  is  a 
"mortal  leap."  To*  power  of  memory,  using  it  in 
the  Ureek  meaning  01  the  term,  marks  tbe  arrival 
at  the  view  of  the  world  at  a  congeriet  of  general 
existences  Instead  of  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
diverse    particulars.      At  this  point  beglna  lan- 

Cage,  the  expression  of  this  Divine  laebrht. 
nguage  consists  entirely  of  gmeral  terms, 
escb  word  standing  for  an  Infinite  possible  num- 
ber of  indlviiuab)  or  actions,  or  examples  of  it. 
Hence  tbe  view  of  tbe  world  that  uses  language 
looks  upon  It  at  grouped  Into  processes  and 
classes,  genera,  specie*,  and  not  as  a  mere 
diversity.    ThU  make*  tut  mastery  of  the  world 

Rosvible.    bach  general  term  is  a  mental  pocket 
ito   which   can  be  placed  for  piaaervauoa  not 
only  Individual  perceptions,  but  also  the  results 


language,  in  that  its  general  terms  can  be  used 
for  inti-rcoinmunlcatlon,  and  hence  can  store  up 
the  p^regate  results  of  tbe  perception  and  ex- 
pcrience  not  of  one  life  only  but  of  all  mankind. 
etpeciHlly  of  tbe  man  of  genius  In  special 
faculties  of  sense-perception,  a*  well  as 
of  genius  In  thought.  This  definition  of 
memory  make*  it  an  activity  of  reflection,— 
the  firat  Btagc  of  reflection  and  the  condition  of 
all  further  progress  In  thought.  Thought  arise* 
above  its  first  unconscious  activity,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  language,  to  a  conscious  use  of  its  method, 
which  is  science  and  philosophy.  The  lecturer 
described  tbe  phases  of  discursive  reflection  and 
speculative  knowing,  showing  their  harmony  and 
their  distinctions  from  the  manifestations  in  po- 
etic or  artistic  genius  and  in  religious  and  ethical 
Insights.  The  poetic  view  makes  all  nature  a  rev- 
elation of  personality.  The  highest  poetrv  per- 
Konitiea  all  objects.  The  next  degree  of  poe'tic  in- 
i«lght  uses  the  world  aa  metaphor,  Indicating  Its 
phases  of  Identity  er  resemblance  to  mind  or 
spiritual  being.  Keligiou*  In»lgbt  hastening  past 
ail  sii.pi-  of  mediation,  see*  tbe  transcendence  of 
personal  mind  as  tbe  absolute  and  the  friendli- 
■i principle  toman  who  is  pos- 
i  image  or  absolute  form,— the 
mess.  Ascent  above  nature  is 
accomplished  by  the  sei2ing  nf  the  universal,— 
generalization  discovering  the  Divine  and  eternal 
prcsup|>osilions  of  nature,— the  personal  first 
cause  ul  all  things. 
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FamsT,  July  16, 
The  morning  lector*  by  Dr.  Jonas  was  upon 
Greek  Mythology,  and  at  evening  the  largest 
audience  sine*  toe  opening  waa  present  to  near 
Dr.  Harris'  discourse  upon  'IwMnti  Tmprtesaomt 
and  Recollections  vt .  Memory  and  BemMtatm ; 


Animal  Criet  and  G**tur**  ts,  Ho 


"?g-; 


moMt  obrio 


,  fact  in  the  ntlur.  of  mind, 
i  it  tlM  " 

pby  Aluoc  Aj-lAtoilf  and  Plato  ftnda  tba 


HeR«l 


eallj  It  ttM  "ab.olut«  form,"  lnaanuch  aa  phllr— o- 
pbv  aluoc  Ajlatotlt  and  Plato  ftnda  tha  abaolota 
to  be  mind,  and  oer.ce  pouesiied  of  tbe  form  rab- 
ject  aud  objeui.  In  fact,  this  distinction  In  tbje 
absolute  rendu*    pOMtWd  U*-oIoct.   becaoaa   ita 


i  Lan- 


The  lect nrer  occapied  tbd  creator  pert  of  hie 
lecture  after  the  length j  sua  eerefui  mtrodne. 
tiork  iu  treci*' j  the  uietory  of  mio'i  emmncipa- 
t'.^D  from  future  br  hie  eTolatioa  of  mental 
tacnltiea  ont  of  feeding.  Beviowlqg  hie  preri- 
ooe  lecture,  which  had  dlerneeod  the  natare 
of  the  pleat  and  animal— Arietotle'e  "noMtin 
eool"  end  "unaltiTO  ■oil,''  be  dtoeaeeed  the  re- 
lation of  the  five  eeneee  one  to  another  and  the 
power  of  mental  repreeentetlon  ae  it  eppeeje  fc» 
reoollection  and  lenojr. 

BATtrlSAT,  JCTLT  16. 

Thte  morning  the  chapel  ni  thoronghly 
filled  with  a  most  critical andcoltured  audience, 
drawn  to  the  plaoe  by  the faetrinafingennnnnre 
ment  nf  a  lecture  from  afra.  Jnlia  Ward  Bnwe 
upon  "Pbjloeophj  in  lurope  and  America. " 

Omitting  for  lack  of  apace  some  of  her  moet 
readable  utterancee,  we  giro  a  few  parafrrapbt 
concerning  the  application  of  her  theme  to  tbie 
couDtrj  both  in  the  past  and  the  preeent : 

''With  much  elee  that  wae  moet  preciona, 
Pbiloeophy  oroeeed  tbe  Weatorn  aaa  and  eatab- 
liHbedheraelfwberefreedomcametodwell,  Tbe 
departure  of  the  Pilgrime  wea  a  working  ont  of 
her  premieee.  Tbe  Deolaratlon  of  Independ- 
ence, tbe  Bill  of  Righta  were  forged  beneath 
her  hammer.  She  touched  the  etroog  eenee  of 
Qarrieon,  the  arm  of  Lincoln.  In  tha  domain 
of  thought  Edwards  and  Hopkins  were  her 
early  reproaentatiTea.  Burn  Calriniate,  they 
tried  to  shot  her  la  their  iron  mail,  which  her 
free  movements  soon  threw  off.   Dr.Channing'a 


geniler  and  mora  cultured  aoul  modulated  thia 
fierce  discord  into  harmonious  mualc  Fhilo- 
eophic  Inaight  lad  him  to  aeaert  tba  dirinspsss 
•f  mercy,  aad  tha  nndiTineneea  of  cruel  cap- 
rice. He  dethroned  a  metaphysical  idol,  aod 
tha  Qui  ef  Christ  waa  eeen  in  hie  true  glory." 
e  e  e  e  e  e  e 

"Tha  dangers  of  our  country  are  those  of 
freedom.  Hiatory  already  shows  thee*  to  be 
leee  deadly  than  those  which  spring  out  of.  ab- 
aolulioa.  Schiller'i  warning,  that  wa  should 
dread  tbo  alare  when  hie  chain  u  broken,  ia  one 
that  verifies  itaelf  from  time  to  time  in  old 
world  aaTaire. 

"Yet  wa  muat  remember  that  Americans  are 
bom  in  sin  aa  muchaa  are  tha  natives  of  other 
eountriee.  Wa  need  all  tha  helpful  outward 
customs,  all  the  inward  raatrainta.  To  be  at 
once  sovereign  and  subject— to  respect  tha  lawe 
with  glad  tcquiencence,  because  they  are  worthy 
of  respect,  to  worship  with  ono  uphf  tad  heart. 
to  work  with  an  untrammelled  hand.  How  shall 
wa  lead  a  vast  community  to  attain  aud  keep 
these  results  t  Here  cornea  iu  tha  great  office 
of  Philosophy.  Thla  ia  tha  widest  measure,  tha 
longeat  Una  and  heavieet  plummet.  Tha  rea- 
son of  thinge  are  her  province,  the  eternal  ma- 
eon  it  har  guide.  Let  her  be  honored  and  en- 
throned among  ua,  and  let  cur  women,  aa  well 
aa  our  men,  explore  her  secrete  and  apply  her 
leeaone.  For  a  Dictima  may  give  ua  a  Bonrataa, 
-and  a  Plato  may  give  ua  a  Hypatia.    ' 

"Thua  brave,  blunt  Hereon  found  a  good 
word  when,  on  tha  era  of  a  terrible  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  he  said  to  hi*  men :  "England 
expects  every  mas  to  do  hie  duty."  What  a 
naive  utterance,  but  how  profoundly  alining  I 
The  deepest  human  quality  of  faith  and  honor 
answered  to  that  rough  appeal.  America  al- 
lows every  man  to  do  hie  duty,  and  rests  on  the 
belief  thai  h*  will.  But  Philoeophy  explains; 
the  depth  and  sanctity  of  those  obligations  bj| 
wbich  life  is  properly  squared  and  buildedj 
The  institution  of  freedom  make  thoee  obbga 
tions  universal.  Philosophy  ennobles  them 
with  the  widest  scope  of  thought  and  of  tradW 
tion.  Winged  heavenly  pair,  more  auspicioui 
than  the  starry  twins  of  Leda.  Hay  their  widi 
piniona  embrace  the  length  and  breadth  of  op 
vast  land.  Winged  as  they  are.  may  they  a 
wave  hover  and  never  flr.'* 


July  16,    1881. 
CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Harris  on  8cnie-Impreseione  and 
BecoUeotioni, 


i Philosophical  IMstl notions  of  Meta- 
physical T&rmst. 

The     %'tiriely    of  Idea*    in    the 
Realm  of    IteHertion. 


Man's 


Emancipation 
Hatui?   to 


by      Transmuting 
Hind. 


Tbe  lirftnt  audience  that  liai  yet  assembled  this 
week  fille.l  HHMde  Chapel  list < even. ag  to  listen  to 
tbe  fourth  leciore  of  the  coarse  from  Professor 
Uarrli,  nodertbe  general  n<>ad  of  "Fblloeopblcal 
l>L>t.DCt.ooi."  The  lecture  of  Inst  night  was  en- 
titled ''Sente  luprefrtont  and  Beeolleetlont  tb. 
Memory  and  Befleetlon." 

l*rof.  Harrl*  ovened  his  lect  ore  by  a  brief  reinm^ 
of  tbe  une  preceding  on  "Tbe  Influence  of  Nature  ou 
the  8oul  and  the  Eniaoclnetlou  of  the  Sonl  from  the 
Body."  The  latter— tbe  emancipation— w at  consid- 
ered a»  widely  related.  It  It  In  relation  to  the  teUn- 
rlc  lnllaeoce*,  to  the  climate,  to  all  tbe  external  con- 
dittoes  of  life.  And  oot  of  these  man  matt  lift  him- 
teU.  He  mart  make  It  Indifferent  to  hlin  In  what  cli- 
mate he  live*  by  making  bit  own  climate.  The  world 
of  natare  offert  tbe  tpectacle  of  a  itrogglebetireen 
the  principle  of  form  and  tbe  principle  of  external- 
ity at  It  appeart  In  pare  potce,  tptce  being  tbe  pa  rest 
torui  of  mere  externality,  or  pare  multiplicity.  The 
realm  of  tent>e  iLinressloo  was  dwelt  anon  for 
u  moment.  In  the  differen tinted  teotet  we 
hive  two  md  (resting  and  einelllng),  two  ideal, 
(bearing  and  feeing).  Tasting  belongd  to  w'uot  A  rip- 
tot  le  c*Ut  the  "nutritive  foul,"  aud  a  wouderlnl 
thing  the  Profewor  lotttoced  here  In  the  transmut- 
ing power  of  thU  notrltlve  pool  ia  vegetation.  The 
uC/ertalln  the  plant  acta  on  the  ptrticnlar  nutritive 
objfjct.  It  first  destroyed  In  Itself,  trantforintd  to 
a  celt,  ltt  own  form  dettroyed  and  Impressed  with 
tbe  form  of  tha  plant.  Here  we  have  thit  return  of 
things  Into  them  vivo*.  Tasteperceives  oolg  thai 
which  it  being  01  integrated.  Feeling  has  an  Ideal 
knowledge  or  tb*  external,  but  perceives  Its  environ- 
ment, iu  limitations.  Hearing  and  neelng  are  IdeaL 
What  vernation  I*  eonnmred  to  nutrition,  to  hearing 
it  to  fetllng.  The  tense  of  hearing  Impllea  an  at- 
tack and  a  reirlsta.net  to  dtP-olutioo.  Seeing  repro- 
duces the  object  Ideally,  leering  ll  entirely  free.  Bat 

TBS  CnXF  THING   TO- WIGHT, 

continued  r*ref.  IsaxrH,  la  thit:  Yoa  may  remember 
Hume  tald  that  vivid  and  Imn.edlate  IwpreMloni 
were  on  the  aeiitee,  and  those  of  tbe  mind  were  faint 
IdctU of  them.  The  reality  of  Ideas  was  dlscasted, 
tnd  the  fact  Intredoced  that  memory  and  reeollte- 
llou  were  terms  oftee  confounded  In  common  and 
even  In  PtTchology.  Bnt  there  1st  most  wonderfai 
difference.  Reeetleotloo  produces  tbe  ImpreeslOB  of 
tba  Immediate,  and  may  be  faint,  as  Home  teyt-  It 
la  pretent  as  ■  here  asd  now,  and  Is  a  limit.  It  hat 
the  advantage  of  recalling  when  at  a  distance,  al- 
though when  reoalllag  It  is  a  particular  ovtr  agatott 
the  Indlvldoal,  making  a  qualitative  limit.  For  In- 
stance, the  concept  of  a  Bee  recalls  it  In  lit  entirety, 
hot  the  Idea  ol  the  noanery  belong!  to  memory. 
Memory  recall*  the  type.  Recollection  plua  reoog- 
nlUoa  nahaatemevy.  Mtaaory  ttauda  to  the  world 
as  aa  hiflnlt*  nosabtr. 


^SS  rtcefnladieg  taewttv  bet  t  fmmi  *£  twored 
kxfovledce.  Bevfe-pereepdn  may  be  curtivated  by 
neontttlM  typea.  A.  word  may  be  considered  a 
eecket  to  carTytbt  idea.  With  the  120,000  words 
given  m  toy  Wehfee*  we  nave  at  many  pockets.  An 
Set  of  BiimiTT  la  to  net  of  refiectloo,  repel Itioo.eom- 
ptrleeo.  Beting  se^ce  ptreeptleae  It  a  naive,  unoon- 
tdbot  act  of  reuectrot.  Memorr  has  coiled  up  in  It 
the  totality  of  that  development  anfolded  for  higher 

Prof.  Harris  spoke  of  faney  and  IvmgfMtlon;  that 
I-,  to  recall  r«rtlc»lara.  aod  add  totaetuing,  compare 
ar  bl tiarily  mud  pertrcnJarlT. 

Imagination  perotivet  oorrespon deuces,  something 
like  Swedenborft  theory.  It  It  the  ttrogglt  of  tba 
tower  form  to  realise  the  union  of  a  Universal  and  a 
Particular.  Imagination  percelvtt,  reasons,  bel- 
ancet.  Imagination  looking  it  anything  sees  a  higher 
form,  as  It  shown  by  tbe  rhetorical  figure  of  Meto- 
nymy. Tbe  (acuities  of  faoev  and  lmaainarlon  art 
before  reflection.  In  the  realm  of  reflection  there 
on 

rouB  Kuroe  or  n»ut, 
a-wng  thit  term  Idea  at  Locke  oaea  it,  and  In  a  fsjs> 
era)  way.  The  Otrmaos  reserve  H  for  a  higher 
meaning,  thinking  of  it  at  Plato  did,  la  the  abaoIaM, 
total  form.  Theee  four  kind*  of  ideas  may  be  teraved 
tentuouf,  abstract,  concrete  and  ahtornhx. 

The  first  It  that  of  ordinary  ideas  seixei  without 
mncb  reflection,  and  used  at  isolated,  iudepeno*i*t 
objects  Reflection  seises  objects  la  isolation,  and  In 
ltt  f eoond  rtage,  In  abmtract,  telaet  fermt  in  combi- 
nations tnd  notices  relation  of  these  to  other*,  and 
svizee  tbem  coDtclonsK.  Abstract  Ideas  are  dumb. 
Tbe  concrete  Idea  not  only  notice*,  relatione,  but  hat 
got  netrer  totality.  Tbe  Darwinian  theory  is,  yoa 
mav  sav,  approaching  the  concrete  Idea. 

See  how  mind  ha*  to  asvlrt  In  making  tr-ith.  TbJogt 
are  *prcad  out  in  tluie.  Tbe  acorn  containt  the  po- 
ttntiallty  of  tbe  oak.     TIiu  oak  at  any  one  point  of 

Kowth  It  not  tbe  whole  of  itnelf,  to  the  mind  hat  to 
ip  It  to  find  troth.  Thit  It  the  moet  wonderful  par- 
adox In  nature.  No  ont.  ever  llimtrated  this  to  finely 
as  Arkvtotle.  who  ttyt  we  must  take  tbe  world  in  its 
totality  to  get  at  tie  truth.  The  oak  imitates  tht 
snbject-objcct,  tbn  return  into  Itself.  Thit  It  finely 
dl» sotted  In  the  1M  Amma. 

Man  emeocliatet  blnuelf  through  the  great  omul- 
sclent  mind  of  the  race.  All  are  participants  In  tbe 
fruits  of  each.  Giving  troth  or  thought  to  others 
increasea  ai>d  Intensifies  oar  own.  Dividing  It,  It  ii 
multiplied.    It  It  tbe  spiritual  principle. 

Sometimes  a  man  is  asked  If  be  can  understand  tht 
absolute  In  a  maimer  mot  rating  that  bit  affirmative 
leply  would  be  considered  out  of  conceit  and  ego- 
ism. The  knowledge  of  these  things  it  not  an  Indi- 
vidual affair,  It  liaa  revealed  lttttf  to  the  race 
through  The  principles  Of  participttiOD.  Each  on* 
tees  through  the  venset  of  all.  Tbo  division  of  labor 
from  the  standpoint  of  civil  tnciety  was  noted. 

Man  emonclpatea  himself  by  transmuting  nature 
to  mind. 

THE  COKDEXSED  THOTGBT 

of  this  lecture  may  he  that  rab-tuveed,  brleflv. 

The  form-giving  principle  it  the  principle  of  mind. 
The  form  of  mind  it  found  in  contcioutQett  at  sub- 
ject which  Is  lttowo  obiect— hence  h  unity  of  two 
oppoeed  terme— tbe  ego  being  both  eebject  aud  ob- 
ject. Tnlt  form  of  mind  It  called  by  tbe  pott-KaoV 
lap  pbllosopbers  ">ul>)eet-ob>ecti,ity,"  a  word  of 
barburont  sound,  but  very  aptly  detcrlbhxg  tht  moat 
obvious  fact  in  tbe  narnre  of  mind.  Hegel  ealia  It 
tbe  "absolute  form,"  inatmncb  aa  phllorOpby 
tlnoe  Arlrtotle  and  Plato  finds  the  absolute 
to  be  rnitd,  and  hence  potreated  of  the  lorm, 
Fubjeet  aod  object.  In  tact,  this  distinction  la 
tbe  absolute  renders  poatible  theology,  because  ltt 
distinction  of  creator  and  creation  is  founded  on  It, 
The  oriental  thought  which  refuse*  to  think  the  tb- 
tolnte  as  having  any  form— ruakiug  It  the  formleet 
void— la  obliged  to  regard  the  world  of  nalure  and 
man  at  pure  Illusion,  "nioya,"  and  to  find  one  com- 
mon destiny  for  all— in  aanibllatioa. 

The  Christian  view  of  tbe  worjd— ard  I  mean  tbe 
general  view  adopted  in  Christian  civilisation  by  all 
tuinken.  whether  la  the  cbureh  or  out  of  It— It  that 
the  aleolute  it  Divine,  huoiao,  and  hence  It  makes 
the  world  01  nature  and  man  a  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vine, giving  man  tbe  capacity  to  reahae  thit  divine 
nature  within  hluuelf  Individually  through  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  tbe  willing  of  holiaeat  and  the  loving 
of  tbe  divine  nttore.  From  this  It  It  evident  what 
deen  presuppositions  underlie  even  modern  afnottt- 
clsib  and  toepticlsm.  Natural  adenee  preeup- 
poset  the  iDtigbt  that  nature'  reveals  or  mani- 
feett  the  rational,  or  In  other  words,  that  mind 
bat  made  it.  No  people  ever  bod  tht  Impulse 
to  rtndj  nature  before  Plato  and  Arhttotle  had 
suggested  that  'he  aleolute  creates  the  world  as  hit 
revelation.  "He  made  tbe  worki  a  Masted,  divine 
being,'*  tayt  Pltto.  The  oriental  view  of  nature 
doet  not  lock  for  a  revoiatlop  of  the  divine  la  tt. 
N'alare  £eems  bopeletwry  tacking  In  the  divine,  and 
utterly  evil  and  peritbanle— evt n  an  lilatleo  created 
bv  the  sensuous  luciiltlet  of  oar  con»cltatnest.  Tht 
only  refuge*  Is  in  meditation  on  anity  carried  at  far 
as  to  retail  In  utter  uucouscloufneM  ol  the  world  of 
tente-|erception. 

The  lecturer  cccapted  tbt  greater  part  of  hit 
lecture  after  this  introduction  lo  tracing  tne  history 
of  ni'. o's  em&nclpaticn  from  uaturt  by  hit  evokiatioa 
of  mental  faculties  out  of  feeling.  Beriewing  ait 
prevlout  lecture,  which  had  discussed  the  nttore  of 
toep'ant  and  anbcal— Aristotle's  •'Batrttrre  noel" 
and  "tenslitre  tool,"  he  discatsed  the  relation  of  tbe 
five  seapet  one  to  another  and  the  power  ef  uetttal 
repreteotitioii  at  It  appears  in  recolrectloaaalfaaey. 
From  tbe  reproduction  of  lonner  tcnee  patrceptioae, 
which  is  the  bighert  reach  of  tbe  animal  ulad,  he 
pasted  to  consider  the  next  highfr  facaity  or  p  »»er 
of  tte  sou),  which  brings  as  to  the  immortal  toed  ef 
mad.'  It  to  a  "asortal  leep."    The  power  ef  aiaut* 

fit  hi  the  Greet  meaning  of  tbe  tartw. 
t  the  arrival  at  the  view  of  the  wertd 
aa  a  eooceriei  of  gfoerei  existences  Inrtend 
of  an  infinite  muBtpuclty  of  diverse  partleatara. 
At  tbtt  point  oeglns  language — the  exprefsioe  of  thai 


u#mg 


era!  leime—  e*cli  word  siaadlaji  for  aa  : 
tible  number  of  tndlvtdaalt  er  actions  or  s 
of  It.    Heooe  tbe  view  of  the  wortd  that  I 
vaaaa  tookt  avea>  II  aa  tjoaped  loto  preens  sts  aed 

,ii-w,  genera,  -pec  let,  and  not  as  a  mere  dlvenliy. 
Tliis  urakep  the  uhuut.  of  the  world  potsilblf.  Each 
t<  if  ral  term  In  h  mental  pocket,  a*  it  were,  into 
which  ran  be  placed  li>r  prett rvati on  not  only  Indl- 
rlilntl  ]rtn.epilou»,  but  nl*o  tbe  rebuilt  of  a  llfcliinti 
~  rptton  of  a  *ingle  man.     SUM  more  woudcrfal 


>t  petcvp 
*  the  rr*i 


that  It: 
rntioi 
of  "t 


,,;■!  Iu 


crsl  ten-ji 


for  Intercouiuinol- 

otjre  op  the  aggregate  rc>>nit« 

ptiou3iilex|»erii'iiconcrtn(  ont  lite  ou'y 

t.ut  ol  nil  munktnd opt-cltllT  of  the  men  of  geolus 

ll.  -iirri.il  fnvul*.tt>  of  KCiiiteiserceDtiou  as  well  at  of 
rt  .iin-  in  iboegbt.  i'lur-  ilciluittoo  of  Dnemorv  ui;ikct 
it  nn  iwiivltv  ot  rcfiectloii,  the  flr#t  sUge  of  reBec- 
lion,  mid  the  Condition  •  t  all  further  progrcu  Iu 
ihootlil.  Tt'oii^hi  •!-(■■  alK>vt  it*  Or*t  uocontcloiat 
nctlvilv,  Id  the  n.til.'i.g  of  Uigaage,  to  a  conoclnn- 
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nil-  ol  it.  niellioj,  wtiicli  i)  ccleuce  nod  j>b  lojopby. 
TK'Irolnr.'r.lwrllH'dlLie  nh»»et  of  ducaMOB,  re- 
nVcUTfond  (pacnUHTr  knowing.  *owln«  ^tnelr  uv 
Hour  mid  Ikelr  ilMiiKllon.  lro«ii  Ik*  aianlfeiUtlou* 
In  iKKIIc  or  unbtk'  (rain,  ,r«l  In  rriWon*  mid 
ctluVnl  io.lcbt.'.  Tlic  poetic  triw  rank*,  til  »•• 
Inn  a  rivekitkin  oX  palMMlity.  Tko  highest 
nortrvKClnxrilinall  object*.  Tbe  ne«  ilogroe  of 
noetic  InMsnt  u.e<  the  world  «s  metaphor,  Indicating 
It,  iiliafcf  ot  kleittlt)  or  rerfembliiDce  to  mtnd  or  *plr- 
Itnil  Iwinn.  lic!i;io:i)  indent.  hn'tJnln,  p»?t  nil 
cter*  of  uu-iliatton,  *ee*  Ike  tr.u*cp;i.loncof  penon- 
nluiiiiUarlhf  nbtuJute  ond  Hi"  trlendllnei*  of  [In 
uliinrri  principle  to  into,  »fco  u  pauraed  of  tbe 
Mime  Iiiiok  or  »b»olnie  forni— «:i«  form  of  «»kiiu- 
n*w.  Awent.  wluwiiatireiJ  uecompllfbed  by  tbe 
Ktziiiuof  ihcnnlversil— l'v  senernllitiillou  dleeurer- 
h  £  Mir  divine  t»rd  eiernll  j>re<nppo.ltlon*  of  ualnro 
'  — tlic  pervonal  ant  oau*e  nf  ell  tkinft. 

Tkc  iir..sraionif  for  neit  week  is  ni  follon.: 
IStii-0  A.  M.,  Mr.  Alcott;   7.30  1".  U.,  It.  «  .  Hli- 

"itit-t  A.  -M  ,  Hr.  Jmie»:  C  M  P.  51.,  Mr.  Bilk.. 
JOlt-li  A.M.,  I)r.  Jonc;  7.L.-0P.  M.,  Mr.  S.  II. 

E3Sms>£.  M,  Dr.  Ki.oey.  TJO  P.  M.  Mr.  Albee. 
■»d— ii  A.  M.,  Iir.  Jfiiet;  7.30  1".  SI.,  Mr.  Albee. 
•J3.I-9  A.  M.,  l<r.  Birtol. 
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value  of  noble  thoagbt  U  linperbbable,  aod  h*  who 
bas  eMinptaM  truth  with  tbe  vtaics*  of  the  seer, 
will  leave  behind  bias  that  which  hunsinrty  wll!  net 

willingly  lOSC. 

■  ZCOBDC  OF  OOXCSBTX  PHILOeorsiT. 
Iam-tslkieg  ot  phllmophy  la  the  abstract,  the 
propositions,  dUoulrWoos,  etc.,  which  philosophers 
hare  left  behind  them  aa  the  recall  ot  their  lira. 
But  could  we  have  tab  history  In  tfaecoocretet  Could 
lie  Uvea  ibeu-jelrt*  be  shown  to  as,  with  their  groat 


"Pbllosopby   in    Europe    and    in 
America.** 


The  Heritage  of  fiew  England  Tjanjoen- 

denUliim, 


The  freed    of  Philoeophw    ■» 
American  Lite* 


Hillside  Chapel  was  thronged  tbU  morning  with 
the  criticaland  cultured  audience  that  to  nlwnyt  at- 
tracted by  the  promise  of  a  lecture  from  Mrs.  Howe. 
The  audience  wu  especially,  aod  very  evidently  en 
rapport  with  tbe  subject  mat  tor  about  to  be  present- 
ed, and  an  electrical  atmosphere  of  expectation,  aod 
of  a  conscious new  of  high  fulfillment  pervaded  the 
utiDOfohcre.  The  audience  warned  the  air  of  tbe 
certainly  of  a  supreme  happiness  awaiting  it-  One  of 
tbc*e  Ulnmlnated  hour*  of  life  when  tbe  Mount  of 
Vision  la  seen,  and  which  forma  a  conscious  date  in 
lite  behind  which  we  never  go  back. 

"We  cross  an  unseen  line. 
And  k»:  another  row." 

On t ride  tbe  serenity  of  a  cloudless  mid-rammer 
n. ore i up;  repeated  tbe  pence  of  the  spirit  within;  rare 
Doners  graced  the  little  table  before  the  gifted 
woman  who  was  to  discourse  on  Fhlleeopby  In  our 
own  country  and  In  Europe,  and  whispering  trees 
looked  in  at  the  windows.  Dimly,  like  a  strain  of 
distant  music,  a  line  suggested  itself: 


We  go  forth  these  summer  days  into  tbe  reilinol 
philosophic  living,  Whose  rich  treasuries  of  thoogUt 
are  placed  at  compound  Interest  in  the  Intellectual 
llfe.realliing  constant  dividends  tor  all  time  thai.Uet 
before. 

-    TBELHTUt 

I  feet  much  puzzled  In  attempting  to  treat  tbls 
topic.  Its  exhaustive  ela-Mation  would  require 
studies  for  which  the  busy  uay*  of  my  present  life 
leave  me  little  leisure.  Tbe  most  cursory  view  of 
what  philosophy  has  been,  baa  dune  and  hu  suffered 
In  the  two  countries  which  lead  the  civilisation  of 
the  world  to-day— to  give  this  would  require  much 
time.  We  have  very  little  before-  us.  Suffer  me, 
therefore,  to  .draw  npon  tbe  results  furnished  by 
earlier  studies,  and,  If  possible,  to  bring  before  yon 
thoughts  which  may  at  least  provoke  a  good  discus- 
sion, In  which  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  see  my  own 
work  removed  In  order  to  make  way  f or  w  bat  nuy 
be  of  greater  value. 

Tbe  friend  who  set  me  this  task,  your  honored  of- 
ficer, Mr.  Sanborn,  wishes,  1  think,  to  give  me  a 
sense  of  my  own  smallnsss.  He  Knows  that 
I  have  aspirations,  possibly  ambitions,  and  he  sets 
me  face  to  face  with  tbls  mighty  question  of  obll- 
osophy,  as  it  be  would  say:  "Minion,  look  at  that 
greatness,  and  despair!1*  But  In  that  look  which  he 
commanded  I  found  comfort  and  encouragement. 
For  philosophy  herself  said  to  me:  "Bay  thy  little 
say  about  me  without 'ear.  Ian  so  great  that  the 
differing  diniensloiu  of  human  beings  disappear  re 
their  contrast  with  me.  The  greatest,  the  sasaUesl 
are  alike  smsll  before  me.  Do  therefore  thy  best. 
Like  tbe  best  of  others,  it  will  fall  short  ot  what  Is 
to  be  derived.  But  It  may  be  a  step  on  the  way  to 
something  better."  I  gave  heed,  took  heart,  and 
am  here. 

The  aotlqnated  formulas  of  philosophy  be- 
come dry  as  dust  because  aooetulng  whieh 
once  gave  them  life  dies  eat  of  them.  The 
fate  of  tbe  woman  Is  with  them  their  rela- 
tion to  their  own  present  passes,  with  that  pros- 
ent,  into  the  mysterious  region  which  Is  beyond 
time.  Ooly  the  skeleton  of  that  time  remains,  and 
for  as  u>  reconstruct  its  thought  and  life  from  this, 
hi  a  difecaU  labor,  Ths  history  ef  pmloscphio  osaa- 
Iodj  Is.  tberefure,  an  osteology,  and  may  easily  sug-l 
gest  the  question :  "Can  these  dry  bones  liver"  Yes, 
Indeed,  they  can,  for  while  the  ooloring  ot  their  awn , 
time  and  nlaoe  hu  faded  from  their  record, a  oartnln 
lininottal  power  has  not  departed  from  them.    The 


ophr  Is,  above  ail,  a  atady  In  which  every  step] 
be  coUaterally  vertfed.  It  ta.  Indeed,  rather  a  bnOeV 
ina  rather  than  a  going.  Tew  saav  take  down  atoeh 
that  others  have  built,  fbrt  yew  sh—Jd  net  do  that 
unless  you  are  able  to  rebuild.  Tbe  sissssnn.  wbtsw. 
tbe  past  furnishes  to  as  are,  assess* or,  at  tsapei 
able  value.  Use  torus  ussy  be  it. nl ate,  jasj  the  i 
ter  Is  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  outward  edi  nnmstsasss  whfcTa  may  leaser  the 
work  of  demolition  difficult  and  sTsuagerew  will  m 
ant  to  exaggerate  the  viol  sues  of  negative  netlssj, 
In  the  case,  quoted  ftnst  now,  of  the  French  fterote- 
ttoe,snchamasa  of  aattaaated  rmbbtsh  closed  the 

tralto  of  bop*  nnd  penererenee,  with  their  varied  ie£  to|a  ^^  ^  .n^taeHrniBaiiB,  destmraisa  of 

fortunes  of  persecution,  glory  and  neglect,  the  qaal-  the  human  race,  for  revising  Ions:  niter  its  tree  nnr- 

lty  ot  dryness  would  disappear.  We  should  find  in  the  puse  bad  been  ontfone an4>et--etrlklng  btadiy  a* 

LlhZrf  theble^gfc^utep^  We.uonU  jggSpjIim r-ch of  lis  w«p«, regard »*-- 
I  the  stars  the  crowning  of  the  great  asplra- 
We  should  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 
eovatint  Use  tick,  tick  of  that  maehtaoiT  of  patiance 
without  which  uo  philosophy  b  achieved. 

To.  wffl  »t  uk  ».  t.  reoonnt  l«  ,« U»  hlrtor,  ^^^JT^^S^wS^JS^TZ 


Tbe  ultralsts  who  nars  from  crltietssa  Into  snssstt 
dsrn,  and  from  both  Into  bald  and  cWnsw  stnefaa 
are  people  who  fall  tuto  thai  mistake.  Teey  am 
partly  urged  on  by  that  eery  taenia  of  our  natnrw 
whsch  saakas  Hat  onee  reiaelnnt  to  start  sasd  an  step. 


of  prJloeophers  In  the  old  world.    That  history  Is  as  i    Jjop?* 


sad  as  It  at  glorious.  From  tbe  dnngeon  of  Socrates 
to  tbs  funeral  pyres  of  Bruno,  Wales,  Bervetus, 
through  tbe  halls  of  Dante  aod  the  halls  of  the  Inqul 


figure     can 


aid  do  to. 


straight  Htr)  whieh  e*dlsssty 
pumes  In  one  direction,  bat  rathe**  the  orbit  of  a 


through  tbe  hails  of  Dante  and  the  halts  or  me  inqui-  p,1Mt  unmi  iu  „,,  or  |KMib|v  usat  srirai  of  Swv> 

sitioa,  the  way  of  philosophers  has  been  as  hard  as  c?enborg   which   follows  Ma  round,  but  with  an  ap- 

tbe  way  of  tranHrtaeore.  TStSSU  i^J^^^^L^.ST^S'Iz 

er-*sfc fc-ll    thM    SmbMau     tlmai     Phil-  "Tk"t"I?d  *DJ ^"f?f™*T ^°**  *T*  ■*    **»    ■> 


Tat,  througb  nil  these  troublous  times  Phil- 
osophy bad  her  crowning.  Plato  passed  his  ltfe  in 
teaching  the  wisdom  of  Socrates.  Philosophy  was 
worshipped  among  tbe  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  phll- 


bles  tboold  not  vote  tl  women  ihwuid 

Not  less  dangerous  are  tbe  results  when  FbJlosopwy 
is  thought  of  as  an  ascent  from  the  reaiona  ot  nswsaas- 
tlon  Into  thosowhlch  transcend  it.  For  tUs  ta  equal- 
ly an  escape  sought  from  tbe  obUgnrtens  ot  terras. 


osephy  among  the  Romans.    In  medieval  times,  tbs     trial  life,  and  tbe  raptures  and  vagartce  whieh  It  saay 
terror  of  faith  equals  the  fervor  of  formation,  and     nurchaaejsrt  daa£W  pa*d^^ 


i  eqnali 

In  the  time  of  modern  thought,  whose  beginning  may 
date  from  two'  hundred  years  ago,  philosophy  hu 
had  great  and  ever  growing  honor. 

Philosophy  may  be  studied  either  In  « 1* 

neas  ot  its  white  abstraction,  or  through  the  prta- 
nsatte  sundering  of  ait  and  science.  The  French 
Encyclopedists  and  the  many-sided  Goethe  followed 
tbe  prismatic  method.  Their  philosophy  wu  ratuer 
a  pare  sopsisftcoa.  MstapbTSlolans  study  the  ab- 
stract rules  of  tbruel't,  and  deal  with  it  u  an  unity. 
The  scholastics  aimed  at  this  method,  while  tbe 
Gnostics  gave  the  rein  to  their  constructive  fancy, 
and  evolved  systems  ot  thought  and  belief  which 
touch  ns  by  their  vivid  color  and  suggestion,  but 
which  cannot  b«'"  the  burning  tests  or.  philosophy. 
Plato,  though  at*-  ~nch  lit  the  region  of  pure 

metaphysics,  yet  emptors  tbe  dramatic  Interest  of 
character  to  elucidate  bis  procedures.  Mystic  and 
scholastic  alike  draw  from  him,  but  without  ap- 
proaching bis  rerfectlon.  Kant,  in  our  later  dsv,  ap- 


bnt  Important  duties.    We  mast  Itsurn  that  the  1 
(nation   has   also  Its  inertia.    It  win.  It  p. — ' 
escape  from  lie  legitimate  won  and  dell 
with  drenms  that  are  brilliant  and  aaonhotsnrMi, 
facts  tmocT  Loawj. 

The  history  of  Earoponn  countries  shows  us  nuury 
instances  of  this  separatloc.  between  these  wnesn 
God  bas  Joined  together,  sod  tue  terrtto  eeaisqu— 
ces  of  their  sudden  meeting.  Such  aa  cm  sisal  en  ansa 
the  French  Revolution.  Bussian  Nihitiaaa  today  hi 
a  mlmppltcatlosi  of  the  paerinrkdas  phllyiighy. 
How  the  Bngliih  eontTived  so  make  a  rsvnlaaissi 
without  a  T-hllosophv  ta  net  easy  to  and  ni  stand. 
But  the  English  have  a  oarrvns  lnettnot  for  treed  sen, 
and  while  they  violate  its  wfle  they  bold  fact  so  tea 
fact*.  *- 

Philosophy  snd  life  can  only  correspond  la  aa  as- 
rocopbere  of  treedoea,  and  wkhoot  this  oetTesposs- 
dence  the  first  will  often  become  the  alrv  of  ilssfiil 
Ism,  degraded  by  aristocratic  ssseusrntlcss. 

MacbUve:lt  wu  a  phllosepher,  and  as  such  appro 
elated  toe  remarkable  qualities  of  the  ancdani  Vtev 
mau  people:  but  his  pholosophy  scarcely  made  him 


pe*rs,  a  meuphyslclan  of  the  old  Norse  type, with  one      a  people's  friend  In  hie  own  country,  ha  his  own 
band  abridging  the  false  assumptions  based  upon      tjjoe. 
riietapbjslcai  dogmatUm,  not  allowing  even  to  sneo- 


Haate  wa«  a  pbilwopber  whose  seats  mind  per- 
ee4Ted  tbe  iac.-o*e«iueitce  of  tbe  dogmatic  theology 
of  fcls  titue,  without  rtcojrnixing  the  troth  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct  whtcb  lay  beneath  tbe  -»bj  errors  of 
reasoning.  It  b  intcrKtlnfC  to  learn  trom  Kant  that 
rx.lnts  in  his  ovm  philo?opbiziog  were  taugestsd  by 
Hume'«  critical  wrirtit**,  altbooga  b->  at  the  same 
tine  indicates  tbe  rock  noon    which   the   English 

physic  will  commend  themselves  to  the  simple  sound       fceptlc  split. 

mind  untrained  in  its  intricacies,  these  results  will  Kturier  wa»  a  philosopher,  aad  one  whose  munts 

fhonld  be  acknowledped  bv  those  even  who  would 
be  mo«t  unwilling  to  adopt  his  ifstam.  Tbe  utility 
ol  ererrtTpeof  uinn.ot:  every  genuine  trait  la  bn- 
ruan  nature  this  is  ih«  fdbrtance  of  his  philo*o;>hy 


nlatlve  thought  tbe  privilege  of  irrational  specula- 
tion, but  with  the  other  hand  upholding  the  dignity 
and  the  necessity  of  metaphysics  pure  and  simple. 

TBE  TBFE  METAPHTUC. 

Our  age,  after  a  long  rebellion  against  this,  dry  and 
difficult  study,  bss  returned  to  Its  sJleghtnoe,  agree- 
ing with  Kant  that  while  the  results  of  a  true  meta- 


not  be  arrived  at  without  the  merciless  snd  unfor- 
giving processes  which  precede  them.  The  triumph 
of  tbe  Athanatian  over  the  Aryan  doctrine  Is  atrrl 
buted  to  the  superiority  of  Atbanaslus  and  his  fol- 
lowers In  metaphysical  power  and  training. 

Borne  one  may  shyly  suggest  at  this  point  that  If 
this  system  of  Atbsnsslus  commanded  the  services  of 
the  be*t  metaphysicians  of  his  Urns,  it  wu  probably 
nearer  tbe  truth  than  wu  tbe  doctrine  which  It  dis- 
placed. I  think  we  may  rather  ray  that  tbe  first  wu 
more  cougenlsl  to  the  religions  reeling  of  the  time 
than  Its  rival.  The  church  of  that  period  possessed 
more  people  capable  of  receiving  than  of  criticising 
a  holy  thctstto  theory  of  ralieloa.  and  tbe  mulct  plica- 
tion of  the  objects  of  worship,  which  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  cult  of  saints  and  martyrs,  seemed  to 
extend  the  urea  of  religions  obligatiou  which  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  salty  seemed  proportionately  to 
restrict.  With  all  this  in  IU  favor,  the  trioltartnn 
doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  In  the  councils  of  the 
church  through  the  personal  Influence  of  tbe  bishop 
of  Rome,  Joined  with  the  authority  of  Its  emperor. 
Thus  wu  adjourned  for  many  centuries  the  predom- 
inance of  tbe  simpler  creed. 

Tali  lstI  confess^  digression  but  since  I  have  mads  It, 
and  in  doing  so,  nave  come  npon  the  track  of  the 
old  Arlans,  let  me  mention  the  ancient  city  n( 
Revenue,  which  I  visited  when  last  la  Europe.  It 
was  tbe  shade  of  Dante  that  drew  me  thither.  But 
true  I  found,  adorned  with  beantlfui  as  ass  tan,  taw 

baptistry  of  the  .Inane,  and  In  tbe  catbedral  the 
t-Tj  Aran  crews.  I  found  tbe  sea  no  longer  at  Its  gates. 
Z~  bnt  at  least  thzw.  miles  from  town.  The  ancient 
O  church  of  Saint  ApolHnarls  (San  JpoMnw  i» 
W  ctarte),  now  standing  In  a  desolate  rise 
-u  swamp.  And  I  foand  there  tbe  tomb  of  Dante,  a 
X  modest  marble  bas-relief,  within  an  Iron  railing,  in* 
O  little  enclosure  adorned  with  many  votive  offerlaga* 
0  This  retreat  of  Ravenna  from  the  sea  shows  us  that 
nothing,  even  on  tbe  firm  earth.  Is  absolute.  Unoa 
_  enthroned  Uke  Venice  on  the  shore,  tbe  ao- 
r-3  cumulated  deposits  of  ages  have  removed  bar  la> 
r*J    land,  hare  changed  the  outlook  and  the  oatltae. 


and  bus  wrought  itself  ioto  the  thought  of  the  age. 
£orietv  does  not  consent  to  build  phalansteries.  \et 
she  adopt*,  gmdnallv,  n»any  suggestions  from  bis 
theory  of  association.  His  appreciation  of  hnmtn 
naruresnd  bis  reverence  for  it  have  made  a  luting 
iuipiesfion  npon  tbe  world. 

■Willi  much  elie  that  wo*  most  preclouj,  Phlloso- 
pbv  crossed  tbe  Western  sea,  and  estabiiiUed  herself 
where  Freedom  came  to  dwell.  Tbe  departure  of 
the  Pilgrim*  was  a  working  out  of  her  premises. 
Tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  tbs  Bill  of  Right? 
wen-  forced  beneath  ber  hammer.  She  touched  the 
-trcng  »cn5e  of  Garrison,  the  arm  of  Lincoln.  In 
the  doniaiu  of  thought,  Edward*  aud  Hopkins  were 
ber  early  rei.re?n-t3tivei.  Stern  CzlvioisU,  they 
tried  to  .'hut  her  in  their  iron  mall,  which  her  free 
movements  satm  threw  off.  Dr.  Churning*!  gentler 
and  more  cultured  H»ni  modnUted  this  tierce  discord 
into  barmonions  uin^ic.  Pbilosopble  iniia;bt  led  him 
ti-  a.-*ert  tbe  diriiiene**  of  tuercy,  aod  the  undivioe- 
ne^>  ot  cruel  caprice.  He  dethroned  a  metaphynlcal 
kioi,  and  the  God  of  Christ  wu  seen  In  his  trse 
a!on. 

The  IrAbKendeutal  period  in  our  country  we*  an 
outbreuk.  a  decent  of  philosophy,  bat  ot  Philosophy 
determined  to  mould  her  own  correspondence  in 
bnman  life  aud  work.  Tbe  arrogance  of  tbe  school- 
men was  not  lo  thi«  avatar.  Though  awinglng 
far  from  tbv  liini(?  ol  sect  or  dogma.  It  represented 
one  trait  of  Chrfc-tianl'y  which  Is  uon  rare  and  pre- 
cioo-.  and  that  I*  intlntte  bone. 

Tbu  deer  trunscendcutal  time, 
••When  Mu-ic,  heaveuly  maid,  wu  young" 
la  our  midst,  ■».-■  scarcely  accordiog  to  tbe  Kantian 
?y»tcm.  I  *bu!i  reserve  for  a  later  lecture  some 
tfitng*  that  I  should  like  to  -ay  about  It.  Yet  I  muit 
>peiv.  ol  It  now  ■-  u  ioyoa.*  iiiue,  In  which  the  bar- 
th«-n-  of  tbongbt  seemed  to  be  lightened,  and  in 
wiA-U  the  letter,  of  loruiula  were  rebixed.  A  gen- 
end  wave  of  eyuipatliy  swept  over  tberepabllc  of 


One  mistake  accorapanlee  tbe  popular  tdea  of  phi- 
t"    losopfay.    Tbls  Is,  tbe  impression  thai   nr ugi  sssjesj       |eners.    Tbe  bond'  of  bumanity  breagnt  the  high 
<\    thooght  must  elwayi  lead   tbe   thinker   farther  and        aDdtbebauil 
m    further  In  a  negative  dlrecttoa.  Although  abaoiTesst       |,nt  the 
,    ,  to  the  inertia  ot  certain  temperaments,  this  destine 
t~*  tlve  progress  hu  a  great  attraction  10*  large  auss- 
i—1  bers  of  people,  wbo  see  in  It  the  exercise  of  power. 


aod  believe  that  freedom  will  be  found  la  the  ■nre- 


rnart, 

which  wu  more  valuable  In  bis  work  wu  lees  appre- 
ciated than  tbls,  In  purely  critical  feature. 
|  Bu»,  the  office  of  nhllosepb.7  to  to  explain  and  net 
l  to  overthrow  what  is  normal  alike  fat  human  per  sun 
alon  sxd  In  human  obligation.  Only  tbe  Initial 
I  movessent  of  a  true  philosophy  Is  n tenth  s.  Hew 
Important  this  aeerafckm  may  be  I  neeaf  scarcely  say. 
CbrW  says  thai  Use  sssemssitsi  of  Jewhta  law  ta  net 
relbrlsuu 

THK  FALS1TT   Or  wnSJATWW. 

I  Kant  says  that  our  kuewledfe  of  pays  teal  and  as* 
psychical  facta  Is  not  absolute.  Bat  Christ  labors 
more  to  teaoh  what  reUaisai  Is  than  what  11  ta  net. 

I  And  Kant  Units  the  right  ot  gsjpsjssj  as  severely  u 
he  does  that  of  aaeertwn. 

1     Philosophy  goes  but  n  little  way  beforo  she  fee* 

1  tbe  cloteosss  or  ber  relation  to  the  things  that  are. 

'  Who  told  you  that  true  progress  wonM  lead  yon 
endlessly  forward  la  a  straight  Una,  bidding;  jrwn 
cmsh  all  that  Use  before  yon,  and  dlsragnrd  taw 

I  wreck  yon  leave  nimlnd  yon?    Home  people's  phils*. 


eallb  of  their  f-tudlous  taste*  or  llt- 
ctuit  talents  took  their  stand  npon  these,  and 
felt  ilteuiselrrt  rich.  They  scorned  the  stolidity  of 
weaith,  the  emptiness  of  fa>h*.oo.  Tbe  most  gltted 
addre»-:*ed  tbem*elves  to  tbe  two  fundameottl  busi- 
nesses of  lise,  farming  nnd  education.  A  truly  Chris- 
tUn  couununtti  of  gtn>  au  (heirs.  Each  wrought 
and  mdled  in  the  faith  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive. 

SLtii)  I  call  that  tlsM  i*-r  The  white  heads  of 
tho-e  about  me,  matching  niv  owu,  tell  of  the  decades 
srblch  lie  between  that  day  snd  this.  Bnt  tbe  Inspir- 
ation of  that  time  bas  never  nassed  awsv.  1  find  it 
bearing  ripened  (rntt  to-<Ui  In  this  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. 1  have  gathered  its  lurresu  bondredi  of 
time*- "In  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  Boston  Radical  Club. 
And  In  weary  Western  journeys,  wsery  because  of 
long  distance*  gone  over,  1  bars  seen  many  a  soli- 
tary torch,  ntanv  a  lorehligbr  nrooeeslon  which  was 
lit  at  this  camp  fire.  I  will  ask  oar  venerable 
chief  If  Ibis  b  not  so.  Be  goes  Westward 
every  year,  to  tend  tbe  field  which  be  bs>lped  to 
plant.  Does  be  in  hb  wsndertngs  ooiue  to  any 
civilized  place  Ut  which  no  one  knows  who  Mr. 
Emer>on  I-.'  Hay  be  not  chance  new  and  then  upon 
s  .Margaret  Fuller  Association*.'  When  be  returu, 
bringing  his  kheaves  with  him,  doe*  he  not  recognise 
bow  long  ago  the  seed  wu  sown,  ani  bv  what 
line  and  varied  fingers? 
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What  wu  the  pbUosophical  element  In  this  modern 
Peniecoet?  Harvard  or  Vale  coald  easily  bnve  basse* 
Concord  in  fcrual  metapbrilcs.  Essewooaaveno 
new  Greek  reading*.  Tboresa  furclsbed  no  Sanscrit 
derivatives.  UnieTSOjrs  new  reading  was  one  of 
hnnnoltv.  Thortam  wu  buy  with  old  roots  of 
~Nsinre,doeplnhU  own  heart  and  elsewhere,  and 
tbe  Svbll  Margaret  nrockimed  tbe  noble  minion  Of 
Iter  own  sex,  which  she  Urastrated  with  ber  life. 
rare  Tin  ruiLoeorHt. 

And  tbl*  perhans  ntav  bring  u  to  see  what  the 
philosophical  eltsaert  is  in  plans  that  tall,  in  orgaut- 
ntions  which  nwl  their  time  sad  time  dissolvs.  It 
Is  tbe  immortal  eleioeat  of  love.  The  love  of  high 
thr-ogbt*.  tbe  belief  In  high  culture,  for  tu  own  uke. 
Thi*  is  always  the  e*»encc  of  philosophy.  And  tbls, 
so  little  appreciated,  so  much  divided  In  the  day  of 
vbich  we  are 'peaking,  endeavon  to  bind  this  na- 
tion, oast  and  we*».  with  n  common  devotion  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  that  transcends  tbe  material 
Escis  and  necesrities  of  life. 

The  beweflcent  office  of  pliUosopby  Is  to  ernlaln 
the  vroblctM  nf  life,  Uke  aU  the  rest  of  the  hsav- 
enlv  adultler*.  ber  labor  is  for  all,  and  the  lowly,  H- 
IMerate  peasant  t*  lllumlcated  and  upUf ted  through 
the  remote  infiltration  of  her  teachings,  which  the 
scholar,  receif  bag  them  ax  first  band,  to  bound  to  po 
nmlarac  and  daw  1  ■mate 

Tbe  divorce  of  pMtoeopny  from  pract»call  lite  to  I 
perUous  because  In  some  sudden  moment  th'-  shjtrset 
proposltio-u  of  the  former  may  be  reeelv6*d  by  tnose 
nbohevebad  no  training  In  their  enp'lcaUton,  and 
rmj  be  applied  to  those  to  a  manner  .'atal  to  the  in- 
terests of  sectery.  ■ 

EuuaJly  onfortnnate  is  such  a  divorce  In  view  of 
the  Intetstsof  philosophy ,  each  of  tbesedoierioratiog 
wlthoot  tbe  other.  Life  without  phllosoptry  becomes 

Fetty  and  joyless.  Pblloeopbv  without  life  Is  barren, 
or  bidding,  and  possibly  arrogant. 

More  Idle  men  who  wonla  do  some  heroic  task  It 
they  could  onlv  bit  upon  it!  More,  loveless  women 
who  would  sdore  one  sngel  if  he  would  descend  to 
wed  ibem.bnt  wbb  rnoLnwhllecsn  find  nothing  but 
themselves  to  love!  D-eam  and  Illusion  all!  Pbll- 
osopbv  does  not  lead  that  way-  She  will  sooner  visit 
tbe  p'loughboy,  Intelligent  and  smlous  at  bto  tisks 
than  the  banpbtv  rir'cfranfe  or  vaporing  illustonate. 
prophetic  vlaWns'are  good  In  the  street  of  life,  aud 
one  Apocalypse  might  swtep  it*  glory  ovsr  the  edge 
of  onr  apostle's  grave,  but  work  aod  warning  were 
In  tbew ;  no  running  to  seed  of  sentiment  and  aelf- 
tutisclonsnoss 

.  Are  the  myrtles  philosophers?  Scarcely,  if  Jad-red 
by  tbe  Kantian  standard.  Thslr  procedure  is  un- 
pbllosoublc  from  tbe  beginning,  in  tbst  they  state  as 
absolute  truth  what  Is  really  a  purely  relative  and 
subjective  supposition.  The  tlstement  may  be  logi- 
cally wrought  out,  and  adornel  with  sentiments  of 
ethical  beauty;  but  it  will  bear  the  sums  relation  to 
a  true  philosophic  progress  as  a  bulloun  voyage 
would  bear  to  a  Journey  by  rail.  Your  balloon  may 
carry  you  from  your  starting-point  to  vouj  goal;  but 
you  can  hove  no  certainty  that  it  will  do  so.  It  hu 
no  absolute  point  of  support  or  eiahiteuce  anywhere, 
and  remains  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  atmospheric  car- 
rents.  The  mystics  have  generally  been  men  of 
devout  reugfou  natures,  aud  the  current  of  their 
imagination  hu  set  in  the  direction  of  the  good  and 
true.  Bnt  the  balloon  encountering  the  cyclones  of 
passion  aitd  over-mastering  inclination,  will  follow 
them  end  perhaps  make  shipwreck. 

Are  the  materialists    philosophers?    If   m,  their 

tbllosopby  is  a  decapitated  body-  a  tormented  one. 
'or  they  give  back  to  the  phenomenal  the  absolute 
value  which  tbe  Idealists  took  from  it.  For  them  it 
Is  all  that  is.  No  Ideal  to  behind  and  before  them, 
compassing  their  steps  with  Its  divine  illuminstion. 
They  germinate  like  plants.  Their  JlfeUs  tbe  life 
of  a  higher  animal.  So  tbey  live,  and  so  they  die. 
They  violate  Kant's  law,  which  suspends  knowledge 
with  regard  to  tbe  unknowable.  Concerning  Non- 
mena,  he  allows  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny,  while 
u  ideal  truth,  essentlsllv  accompanying  the  Intel- 
lectual life  of  man,  he  affirms  tbe  doctrines  which 
recognise  tbe  existence  of  God,  the  human  soul  and 
its  hope  of  Immortality.  These  thoughts  are  for 
man,  be  says,  inherent  in  tbe  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  are  therefore  to  be  held  In  reverent  con- 
eideratlon,  and  to  be  followed  to  just  Issues. 
tbe  arvsne al  bordua. 
I  will  not  vcvtnre  here  to  tackle  such  aa  elephant 
u  tbe  Spenceriao  philosophy,  wbleb,  no  doubt,  bears 
throughout  the  Impress  of  original  genius  and  wide 
comprehension.  life  Is  too  short  to  study  such  a 
work,  and  not  believe  in  It;  yet  I  will  modestly  ask 
those  wbo  know  It  best  whether  It  does  not  on  tbe 
one  hand  invade  the  borders  of  mysticism  by  its 
mysterious  postulate  of  force,  u  a  first  and  final 
condition,  and  on  tbe  other  approach  materialism  lo 
the  finality    which   It  accords   to  the  pbenomlnal 

world?  . „ 

Tbe  English  are  not  a  philosophic  people.  I  will 
not  deny  philosophical  merit  to  their  distinguished 
writers,  nnt  philosophy,  in  England,  hu  never  per- 
meated the  man  of  public  thought  and  opinion,  and, 
amid  all  tbe  new  suggestions  and  awakenings  of  to- 
day, the  thoughtful  muddle  of  belief  and  disbelief  Is  to 
be  found  in  tbe  thought  of  that  oountry.  For  England, 
with  its  blind  will  force,  follows  the  first  suggestion 
that  flatters  its  inclination.  Politically,  let  na  havw 
ah  Indian  empire?  "By  all  means. n  "And  let  ns 
conquer  tbe  Zulus?"  Of  course.  "And  ws  will  floe 
the  Boers,  and  govern  the  Transvaal  republic. ' 
Naturally,  In  all  this  policy,  there  doe*  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  logic  80  in  matters  of  thought  and 
belief.  "There  la  no  God,  no  good,  no  future  life, 
no  sin,  punishment  or -reward,"  my  the  poaldv- 
tota,  •'only  the  distinction  between  egoism  and  altra- 
tom."  What  a  ready,  Joyous  assent  does  this  doc- 
trine find  among  studious  people  In  England,  It 
there  becomes  a  religion,  wkh  a  carious  inverted 
form  of  pmycr-uplrntion.  On  the  other  band,  tbe 
New  BomauWuesy:  religion  to  In  (he  devout  old  for- 


mulas. Let  us  revise  thein  all. .  Let  u  undo  ths  her- 
etical work  of  Henry  8th,  aud  enthrone  again  WoV- 
sey  and  Tbatnss  4  Becaet.  Tbs  timm  go  with 
a  rush  and  England  bouts  to-day  two  cardi- 
nals, while  AAieriee,  Deo  Grain.,  hu  ooly 
one.  She  to  hatlding  convents,  reconsecrat- 
ing Protestant  churobes.  One  of  these  cere- 
monlsto  took  place  when  I  wu  last  in  London.  A 
smell  church,  which  bad  long  belonged  to  the  Angli- 
can establishment,  some  how  fell  into  the  band*  of 
tae  Catholics.  And  a  great  roleron  high  mam  wu 
held.  And  among  others,  an  aged  man  calling  him- 
self a  lut  descendant  of  tbs  Stnnrts appeared  00  this 
occasion,  wearing  an  antiquated  costume,  aod  tbs 
long  heir  of  tbe  chevaliers.  Philosophy  hu  clearly 
not  dons  ber  mediating  work  la  England,  and  people 
cf  ooooalU  Incilnnttoee  fall  late  the  extremes  eg 
eunentnieu  and  Irrellgloa,  against  both  of  wbicb  It 
ta  onr  duty  lo  protect  tbs  congregation  of  the 
fasthfui. 

Tin  nKHcn  vatiok. 
Less  headlong  are  the  Freuch  of  to-day :  more  cos- 
mopolitan snd  worldly  wise.  YlctorConslneerialnty 
mads  a  polite  Inclusion  of  theephsreof  philosophy, 
in  whkb  be  originsted  nothing.  Before  tbs  Francc*- 
Pruaslsn  war.tbs  /irrcroii  of  France  bait  studied  Gor- 
man  philosophy  to  some  purpose.  I  remember  to  have 
rend  au  excellent  de*sertatlon  on  Hecel.  the  work  of 
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an  author  who  Irnil  published  otiicr  reviews  or  that 
writer,  and  of  (JeruiLin  philosophy  in  general.  Er- 
neet  Renun  hap  certainly  beeu  proved  by  the  criti- 
cal exegesis  which  hari  alwnya  had  its  h»-udqu  trier* 
iu  Oermaay,  E*lgar  Minet  *u.'  an  anient  -luiirni  of 
«.•■!  iiiHD  philosophy,  and  was  able  to  translate  In 
matter  into  (he  elegance  of  French  style  and  coiupo- 
Mlioo.  Conspicuous  in  tlie  results  of  to-day  in, 
lirei  ihe  Greeks  and  then  the  Ceimao^  Yet,  when, 
tlirce  years  ago,  niter  listening  to  the  sanguinary 
propositions  of  aticnuan  Yankee.  I  asked:  "What 
fiaf  then  become  of  the  Germany  of  Iminauuel  Kant 
and  the  philosophers,  of  Goethe  and  the  poets'.'1'  he 
exclaimed:  "Ah,  Madttio,  we  were  all  aiwea  m  tho»e 
day*!"  Thiokiug  then  of  philosophy,  n.vjred 
Uiother  of  arts  and  science*,  I  felt  almost 
diHpufaud  to   quote  from    that   old   uie  "tival   hymn: 

Oh,  qnam  trtstli  et  afflict  Is 

Fait  ilia  benedleta. 

Cujua  aniumiu  do]  en  turn 
Tcrtranerelt  gladias. 
"When  I  vlwted  Naples  in  1^67  I  wan  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  little  l»nd  of  students  in  that  city  were 
ardent  followers  of  thepysteinof  Hegel.  I  remem- 
ber in  tbowe  daSu  that  I  *avr,  in  u  Ne-ipolilan  print, 
mllceof  the  publication  of  an  Italian  work  upon 
the  "Hegelian  Idea*.'1  Three  years  after,  beiufr  in 
Home,  I  ireqoei.ted  a  hon>e  in  which  literary  people 
ware  always  welcome  and  at  home.  Tb^e,  for  the 
fij>l  time,  I  nut  an  Italian  Hegelian.  This  wai  a 
youth,  prolably  reared  in  the  Neapolitan  school 
whose  origin  dated  back  beyond  my  previous  visit. 
The  phraseology  of  the  master  deemed  sufflcieotly 
fantaM-ic  wheu  traru-lated  Into  Italian.  More 
fantastic  wa^  the  glibness  with  which  he  did  the 
whole  domain  of  life  up  In  sentences,  and 
having  rattled  them  ofT,  deemed  to  think  that,  If  von 
had  not  received  from  him  she-supreme  illu'ulnatlou, 
it  must  be  yonr  own  fa  nit.  I  heard,  dome  lime  later, 
of  his  marriage,  and  (hen  began  to  lmve  hopes  thai 
be  might  tind  out  that  life  is  something  more  than 
phra*e  or  formala. 

SYSTEMS  OF  THOCCffT. 

1  should  not  here  ol-Ji  to  speak  of  certain  fornu  in 
which  theories  cf  hie  have  embodied  themselves  In 
our  own  conn  try.  One  tbeorvhia  embodied  it>elf  tn 
Mornionism,  another  in  the  Oneida  community,  a 
third  iu  the  somewhat  nijsterion*  organization  of 
which  one  Harris  is  the  centre  and  exponent.  The 
origin  of  these  organisations  seetns  to  be  rraceable  to 
the  love  of  dominion  in  one  leading  mind,  corre- 
sponding to  the  lore  of  being  dominated,  which  Is 
(strong  in  crnde  hnraan  nature.  In  the  agreement 
between  the  two,  the  religious  pnnc'plea  is  seized 
lu  i's  blindness  and  Is  never  illuminated. 

The  state  of  society  which  will  grow  ont  of  this 
combination  of  element*  will,  no  donbt,  show 
some  of  the  normal  good  roe  nit*  of  association 
for  a  common  object.  It  inav  develop  Industry, 
order  and  enthusiasm.  But  wherever  It  with- 
draws from  the  emaliest  of  tbo  social  obliga- 
tion* which  are  required  by  the  world  at  large, 
it  opens  the  door  to  an  intensification  of  some 
evil  wLich  society  elsewhere  combat*  more  suc- 
cessfully. True  philosophy  wilt  not  he  found  In  these 
association*,  bnt  in  her  place  a  spurious  and  inge- 
nious invention  whose  work  la  often  mi.* taken  for 
her  'a.  • 

Yet  ihe  very  freedom  which  alltws  these  erratic 
spirits  to  try  their  own  experiment  within  certain 
bounds  throws  off  from  the  body  politic  elements 
which,  in  our  European  compression,  tecoioe  dan- 
gerous ind  deadly.  I  think  that  even  Russian  Nihil- 
ism wonld  In  this  conntrv  turn  into  Atiqv'uhsm, 
which  afford?  a  much  better  starting  point  for  hu- 
man endeavor. 

The  dangers  of  onr  conntrv  are  those  of  freedom. 
History  Blready  shows  thereto  be  lew  deadlv  thiin 
those  which  spriog  ont  of  absolntUm.  Schiller's 
warning,  that  we  PhouM  dread  the  slave  when  bis 
chain  is  broken,  is  one  that  verifies  itself  from  time 
to  time  In  old-world  affairs. 

Yet  we  must  reriiemhes  that  Americans  are  born 
in  sin  ue  mocb  ae  are  the  natives  of  other  countries 
Weuced  all  ibe  helpful  outward  custom-,  all  the 
inward  restraints.  To  be  at  once  <=overt>ien 
and  subjects*  respect  the  law*  with  glad 
acquiescence,  because  thev  are  worthy  «»f  re- 
spect, to  worship  with  one  uplifted  heart,  to  work 
with  an  untrammelled  hand.  How  shall  we  lead  a 
vast  community  to  attain  and  keep  these  re-ult-? 
Here  comes  in  the  great  office  ot  Philosophy.  Tnis 
is  the  wlse-4  measure,  the  longest  line  una  beavie-t 
plummet.  The  reasons  of  thing*  are  her  prov- 
ince, the  eternal  reawn  is  her  guiJe.  Let  her  be 
honored  and  enthroned  among  d*,  and  let  our 
women,  as  well  aa  onr  men,  explore  her  secrets  nod 
apply  her  lessons.  For  a  Dictiina  may  gire  na  a 
Socrote*,  and  a  Pinto  may  give  ui  an  Hjpntl*. 

Thus  brave,  blmit  .\ei*oo  found  a  gqod  word  when, 
cu  the  eve  of  a  terrible  ejwuunter  with  Ihe  enemy, 
he  said  tohlf  men:  "EngHrtri  expects  every  man  to 
.1o  bin  duty."  ^\  hat  h  uttfve.  utterance,  but  how  pro- 
foundly  rtirring!  T*>c  deepest  hnnian  qnaltty  of 
f;ulh  and  honor  JUi&wered  to  that  vougn  appeal. 
America  aliovs  every  ii-.hu  to  do  hi*  Outv,  and  resU 
on  the  tolief  that  be  will.  But  Philosophy  explains 
Die  depth  and  sanctity  of  those  obligations  bv  which 
life  Is  properly  ^nared  and  bnil-ied.  Thelnstltn- 
linn  of  freedom  maac  those  obligations  universal. 
I'hiliMophy  ennobles  them  with  the  widest  scope  of 
[nought  anil  or  tiuilition.  Winged  heareolv  p\lr, 
n.r.re  au-pl,iou-  than  the  starry  twins  of  Lede".  Mav 
tin  ir  wide  pioions  einbnice  Ihe  length  and  breadth 
of  our  vast  land.  Winged  as  they  are,  mav  they  al- 
ways hover  and  never  fly. 


WOME5  AS  PHILOSOPHERS. 


r©*  tiy  and  Nnf»f*-S*f^ifc«r|,  K>nlcrt 

Fk.l~.pb,.  fZh.  j7*~ 

Tioui  Our  Special  CofTsapdBdenv    '  '        ' 

Concord,  Saturday,  July  16. 
Tbe  nrroei-icaJ  axcesi  of  women  at  the  ■chools 
ef  philosophy  has  no  donbt  been  nooned  in  N«w 
Jersey  and  New  York,  u  well  na  In  Maaaachu- 
aeti  i;  bnt  It  has  always  been  oolte  marked  here. 
Only  a  few  women  appear  among  tbe  lectoren 
(a  be  sure,  and  not  many  among  the  talkers  at 
ibs  Concotd  school,  bat  those  who  do 
■peak  bava  something  Important  to  say, 
■Ad  t*J  It  gracefully  and  well.  Mrs  JCi/AoA 
Dov)  Cheney  (not   Et\i\a  Denn)    read  a    lecture 


Thursday  rn  "Tbe  Relaiions  of  Poetry  and 
Science,''  wiich  was  as  suggestive  as  any  that 
have  been  riven  In  the  two  years  sine*  tbe  Con- 
cord school  bean;  a*  will  appear  from  the 
qcotatkms  soon  to  be  made  from  It.  but,  besides 
the  weight  and  bcarine  of  these  romarks,  and 
many  more  as  good, — there  was  to  be  noticed 
the  calmness  and  serenity  nf  the  lecturer's  mind 
in  delivering  what  she  had  written,  and  the 
charm  of  her  manner  id  reading  and  conversing. 
For  most  of  tbe  lectores  are  followed  by  a  ooe> 
venatlon,  which,  od  the  day  of  Mrs  Cheney's 
lecture,  was  very  full  and  well-sustained. 

She  first  pointed  ont  the  great  external  diter- 
ences  between  poetry  and  science,  and  the  hos- 
tility shown  by  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  other  poets  of  tbe  hut  hundred  years,  to  tbe 
men  of  science  of  their  time, — quoting  from 
Wordswortb's  "Poet's  Epitaph, "  and  from  tbe 
other  sut Dors  named.  "We  gain  nothing,"  she 
said,  "by  oonfoandiog  Poetry  and  Science;  it  Is 
by  recognizm?  dilTerences  and  respecting  ladi- 
TKlualities  mat  we  attain  to  nnities.  Poetry 
and  Science  demand  differing  tttitodes  in  their 
hearers.  The  scientist  says  to  bis  pupils, 
'Take  nothing  that  1  tell  you,  upon  my  aulnor- 
Ity  alone,— follow  oat  every  demonstration  for 
^junelf,'— as  Kant  asked  his  pupils  for  the 
moment  to  take  tbe  same  attitude  of 
mind  which  be  himself  took,— that  Is. 
to  forget  all  Ideas  previously  learned,  and 
to  follow  the  way  of  truth,  without  any  other 
leader  than  pure  sound  reason.  Tbe  poet 
also  seeks  to  bring  his  bearers  into  tbe  same 
etate  of  mind  with  himself,  bnt  it  Is  not  a  criti- 
cal hot  a  receptive  onion  that  be  dealres;  and  he 
will  bear  vou  along  on  the  swift  current  of  hia 
thought,  deepite  all  voar  former  prejudices.  In 
Geores  Eliot's  Spanish  <>ypsy,  we,  like  ZedalDie, 
are  borne  away  by  the  grand  vision  of  tbe 
regeneration  of  the  wandenox  tribe,  which  oar 
calmer  reaaon  tells  os  to  he  an  "impossible 
dream."  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  Mrs 
Cheney  showed  how  the  poet  and  tbe  man  of 
•jcienne  have  tbe  same  end  In  view — the  presenta- 
tion of  trulh.  ' '  hcience  studies  nature,— question- 
ing of  its  secrets,  longing  to  know  the  thongbt 
that  is  expressed  lu  It,  accepting  every  thing  tnat 
Us,  and  sore  It  will  reveal  Its  secret.  Poetry  no 
Bess  rests  on  truth;  for  tbe  poet  Nature 
fW saves  for  God  the  garment  thou  seett  nimby,' 
'ns  the  earth-spirit  sings  In  Goethe's  Faust.  As 
Whit  DWon  says;  'I  am  frightened  at  seeing 
ibe  minds  of  men  absorbed  tn  tbe  visible;  for 
all  that  is  been  b  temporal,  miaerable,  passing; 

E way— that  which  Is  not  seen  Is  eternal.'  But 
otn  id  tbe  poet  and  the  scientist,  that  which  is 
seen  is  not  alone  Meeting  and  miserable;  It 
U  also  a  revelation  of  that  which  Is 
ossseen  anl  eternal.  It  is  not  ■  by  ig- 
noring or  despising  it  that  we  find  what  it  con- 
Uinai  but  by  searching  deeply  into  It,  >r>La  the 
hnwL'iuaiiun  or  the  Intellect.  Again  Didon  says: 
'Expctieii'-v  ib  urdv  the  third  part  ot  the  whole 
rrason;  r/bsi  the  UbdenUBdlu  esvuaat  jsaa,*- 

ipssssssaexsreniy  ftsMW,  IBo   IT"*™   fbe   ff^ 

o*  nan  eaunot  feed  hies,  h'«  win^s  m^y 
carry  him.'  Hut  man,  tbe  blrbeM  of  a.l  creM 
arc*,  walks  all  bis  life  on  bis  fret ;  and  y-j.  ha*r 
nxasared  the  heavens  better  than  tbe  bird  of 
Jove,  whose  night  la  high  over  tbe  ummit  of  thts; 
Himmehiya."  i 

Perhaps  no  scienoe,  said  Mrs  Cbeney,  f  amlsb- 
ce  a  better  iiln>t/atx>n  of  the  relation  of  Imagina- 
tion boid  to  the  obaurvatlon  and  the  v^rlhcation 
of  facts  than  chemistry,  which  has  made  such 
rapid  advances  In  our  own  day.  "How  mag- 
nificent are  all  theoretic  conceptions  o(  this 
science!  1  shall  never  forget  wbea  as  a  school- 
girl 1  first  gTBkbped  tbe  idea  of  chemical  affinities 
and  the  union  of  substances  In  definite  pro- 
portions. The  whole  universe  seemed  to  become 
transparent,  and  everywhere  love  and  order 
were  expressed  in  the  homb!e*t  and  poorest 
forms  of  matter.  But  what  patient  Investiga- 
tions bar*  followed,  before  this  grand  general- 
ization oonld  be  fully  sab*tantla:ed.  The  chem- 
ist bafe  the  great  advantage  of  synthetic  experi- 
ment within  his  own  laboratoiy.  Tbe  geologist 
can  rarely  experiment,— he  can  only  observe  what 
nature  has  done  before  htm;  but  the  chemut 
may  do  what  Plato  baa  declared  belong:*  only  to 
God.  'A  God,  Indeed,'  says  l'lato,  'may  be 
able  to  mingle  many  thinra  into  one,  and  again 
dissolve  the  one  Into  many,  thrungb  his  united 
power  and  intelligence;  but  no  man  living  can 
accomplish  either  of  these  tasks,  nor  will  any  in 
time  to  come.'  Yet  this,  we  may  almost  say, 
is  the  daily  work  of  the  chemist.  Consider,  too, 
that  grand  law  of  Avogadro,  requiring  as  mncb 
Imagination  to  conceive  and  formulate  it  as  tbe 
writing  of  an  epic  poem.  To  what  results  has  it 
not  led  I  By  careful  study,  as  you  well  know, 
the  chemist  has  ei-.tered  Into  tbe  secrets  of 
nature,  so  as  to  predict  what  she  must  have 
done  to  he  consistent;  and  tbe  subsequent  die- 
covery  of  comblnaituns,  before  unknown,  has 
Jnstihed  the  prediction/' 

Mrs  Cbeney  then  considered  a  common  com- 
plalat  against  our  aae—  that  it  is  too  critical  to 
be  truly  poetic.  "If  the  Imagination,  which 
poetry  claims  aa  I u  special  faculty,  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  science,  does  tbe  analytical  under- 
standing: with  which  science  has  to  work  make 
any  rstorn  to  the  poetic  faculty?  Does  not  all 
Its  action  tend  to  destroy  the  Ulnalone  wbfch 
poetry  loves  to  cherish, — to  strip  off  tbe  baauty 
and  the  bloom  from  nature  and  expose  only  a 
bare  and  hideous  skeleton?  Does  not  beauty 
flee  from  the  laboratory,  and  does  not  tbe  tele- 
scope vuh/arlze  the  stars  and  the  microscope 
maae  nature  hideous?  If  nature  were  the  poor 
handiwork  of  limited  mortal  skill,  we  might 
fear  this,  but  It  is  the  blankest  unbelief  In  the 
Divine  Artificer  to  suspeut  It  for  amomeot. 
Beanty  does  not  dwell  In  the  sljrbtof  our  eyes, 
bot  in  tbe  very  essence  and  feUtionsblp  of  all 
things  which  Be  has  made.'' 

In  speaking  of  great  astronomers  Mcs  Cheney 
mentioned  Kepler  and  bjs  mustor,  Tycbo  Brahe, 
and  quoted  some  of  tbs  familiar  sayings  about 
there .  Bot  she  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Kepler  has  written  of  astrolory,  and  said : 
"Kepler  recogulxed  tbe  exquisite  harmonies  of 
the  celestial  motions;  after  long  centuries  of  a 
pursolt  of  truth,  as  fervent  aad  aa  patattat  as 
bis,  perhaps  some  lofty  mind,  in  whom 
imagination  and  reason  are  balanced,  may 
selxe     the     true     srpreeslon    of     the    anbtle 


relation  between  the  most  glorious  of 
material  things  and  tbe  sonl  of  man, 
—which  has  been  so  dimly  prophesied  by 
the  astrology  of  all  ages.  To  Kepler,  the 
bonndsry  line  between  lite  and  matter  was  not 
rigid,  for  he  considered  the  earth  itself  to  be 
so  enormous  living'  animal."  And  of  Prof  Pelree 
she  said :  "Bat  wby  should  I  search  the  records  of 
the  past?  Tbe  year  baa  not  closed  over  the  grave 
of  one  who  has  stood  before  yon  to  otter,  with 
an  «olbority  given  by  a  ltfs  devoted  to  the  moat 
strict  study  of  truth  in  its  severest  form,  the 
zrcat  Idea*  of  which  poetry  Is  the  fitting  earn. 
Tbs  legacy  which  Prof  Peirosbas  left  tons,  is 
bis  work  on  Ideality  and  the  Physical  Sciences 
of  the  long,  slow,  patient  labor  of  bis  life,  few  of 
ns  can  nnderstand  tbe  methods,  or  appreciate 
tbe  results,— bat  \11  can  learn  this  lesson, — that 
ihe  man  who  looks,  night  after  night  through 
the  astronomer's  glass,  on  that  need  not  'stay 
hie  eye,'  as  Herbert  says, 

'But,  tf  be  cheese,  saay  through  £  pass 

And  so  the  heavens  espy.' 
Margaret  Jailer,"  she  added,  "was  wont  to  say 

'Killing  a  caterpillar  does  not  make  a  butter- 
fly.' It  Is  only  wben  the  wbole  process  of 
material  observation  and  study  is  faithfully  pur- 
sued, that  we  nave  a  right  to  expect  we  msy 
search  the  central  thought,  which  will  reveal 
to  us  the  inner  harmony  of  all  (acta  and  a  1 
laws." 

To-day  Mrs  Howe  spoke  In  the  morning,  as 
Mrs  Cbeney  bad  done,  bot  on  a  diffeient  subject 
and  to  a  larger  audience.  Tbe  school  increases 
throngb  tbe  week  op  to  9atnrday,  on  which  day, 
generally,  the  greatest  number  are  present;  and 
and  It  also  gains  In  nomber  generally  from  the 
first  lo  the  third  week,  after  which  It  falls 
off  somewhat  antil  the  close,  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks.  This  year,  however,  the  largest  au- 
diences and  the  greatest  army  of  epeskers  will 
come  in  the  fourth  wok,  when  Kant  is  to  be 
nndcr  examination  and  celebration  (<>•  tho 
whole  week,  culmiua:iug  with  the  "Kanl  ctn- 
tenuiaJ"  on  Aoguat  6,  when  tbe  whole  day  will 
be  devoted  to  Jiat  philosopher.  The  papen 
read  then  and  tbe  addrec&ta  made  will  beprntcd 
bv  Prof  Harris  Id  two  numbers  of  his  "uourual 
w'  cWtteJuive^ mca^o.'  '-ibo*  fee  Job;  yitl 

«'D1  be  printed  for  the  uswoMfie  Cooevrd  Kb>>>l. 
In  this eulWruoc  will  appear  Mn  IJowt-'s  u-?l 
lecture,  "Tbe  ReeeJts  of  Kant."  To-dar  ^e 
spoke  on  a  more  general  topte,  "Pbdonoj*../ ;a 
tumpt  and  Amerk-a." 

Mrs  Howe's  brtsf  lecture  was  listened  to  w':k 
bigb  sailsfactioii  by  the  large  audl^nr^.  an-i. 
like  Mis  Cheney 'a.  drew  out  a  lonp  and  wr>- 
fu, lamed  conversation,  fa  which  Mr  Aleut:,  Mr 
Hazard,  Adolphe  Cobs,  Mr  fanb«~.  Mr 
Bradford  and  Mrs  hoare  herself  took  pa.rt.-i'* 
principal  topic  being  the  Arlan  herwy  aoJ  l^e 
Albanian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  eouiwrwjg: 
which  Mrs  Uow»  had  Incidentally  onote  t  liaur, 
as  the  spoke  of  the  implication  of  theolorf  *  th 
philosophy  in  their  speculative  lt.st,J  l*. 
Another  point  lu  tbe  eoDver>*at,<•^  '»  V; 
mvtiKhm,  In  regard  to  which  Dr  Jou^s  h*u 
good  things  to  say  (following  Mr  Alc-tii  fr..u 
his  loftv  ftand-poiDt  of  Platonic  real^m.  M.-i 
Howe  herself  had  little  to  say  of  tbe  Or»-  k 
philosophy  or  mythology,  concerning  which  I'r 
Jones  rpolie  so  nobly  on  Friday;  but  s^e  Elan  '<  J 
at  tbe  whole  field  of  modern  philoaophv  fruin 
Descartes  down  to  Prof  Harris  and  Mr  Alcvtt— 
the  one  doing  missionary  work  In  the  Ea*t  the 
other  In  the  West.  6be  touched  hlightly  od 
Kant,  reserving  what  she  had  to  say  of  him  xiil 
her  second  lecture,  A ngust  6,  when  the  ether 
philosophers  have  their  Innings  with  the 
Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  Bat  she  had  a 
striking  paeasge  commemorative  of  Theodore 
Parker,  which  was  followed  op  In  the  convt.r-.H- 
lion  by  Mr  Sanborn,  who  quoted  Prof  Harris's 
saying  that  an  article  nf  Parker's  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly  Review  more  than  30  years 
ago  first  directed  bis  attention  to  tbe  great- 
ness of  the  German  philosophers.  Mrs 
Bowe  spoke  gracefully,  discriminatingly  and 
wittily,  and  yet  rather  as  a  critic  than  a» 
philosophical  investigator.  Her  lecture  owed  iu 
effect  both  to  Its  literary  form,  and  to  tbe  agree- 
able manner  in  which  It  was  presented,— m  both 
respects  being  a  good  example  of  the  oleejcre 
which  comes  from  the  philosophising  of  a  per- 
ceptive and  experienced  woman. 

Next  week  Prof  Harris  will  be  In  Georgia. 
where  he  kt  to  address  a  large  convention  of 
teachers,  and  bis  place  at  Concord  will  be  taken 
by  bis  friends,  Mr  Albeeand  Dr  Kidney  of  Min- 
nesota. R.  G.  Hazard  will  also  speak  Monday 
evening  on  the  philosophical  side  of  Dr  Cuhu- 
nlog's  character,  and  oa  Tuesday  eveniog  Mr 
Blake  of  Worcester  will  give  readings  from 
Tborean'n  unpublished  manuscripts.  On  the 
latter  occasion  several  portraits  of  Thoresra  will 
be  exhibited— amonc  them  a  copy  of  the 
laat  pbotogiaph  taken  {In  186t>)  and  the  tine 
medallion  head  modelled  by  the  sculptor,  Wil- 
ton RlcketMn.  who  knew  Tboreau  well.  Walt 
Whitman  is  expected  next  week,  bnt  has  not 
vet  signified  what  day  be  will  arrlru.  Miss  Pesr. 
body  iii  ftilHo  Pennsylvania,  but  will  be  here 
before  Angost.  and  sirs  Elizabeth  Thompson  is 
alsoeipectod  before  tbe  school" closes  on  the  13th 
of  August.  Next  Saturday  DrBartol  wiU  lector*, 
but  Dsither  Mr  Emerson  nor  Ml  Wasson  will 
speak;  in  U*  boqxh  &s>  7***- 


Mn.  .1*11*  Was*  SBTt  sps>  svi  «?e«eossl. 

Mas.  Julia  Ward  Bowe  I  aero  red  belore  the  Coa»- 
eocd  School  of  Philosophy  Saturday  taorning  on 
iby  an  Berone  nasi  In  Anaerlea,"  aad  the 
of  tbj^ 


a  tub* 2 

\  organ*  iJWvn  ot  m  hi  eta  ( 
ta'a  eamtre  aad  exponent.  wTbe  s 
organisations  as  sens  so  be  trstocabls^sfthe  love 
ef  desnlnJaa  tn  one  leadlnn  mtsid,  torrMpond- 
lag  to  the  lore  of  being  l.iotiaaied.  waluTi  ta 
strong  In  crude  human  he  tare,  la  Ibe  agre«- 
miJal  betweea  the  two,  !*■  reUcloue  nrlitt.lple 
!«  MlMd  In  lu  kflacMM  and  ta  dstm  lilumlnau 
•d.    The  staxe  of  seoutr  waleb  will  grew  out  of 
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inlo  eomblnatien  of  elans  an  u  will,  no  dc-^w, 
•bow  eocne  ol  the  noreaaJ  good  reaaal  ts  mi  aa*oci«- 
Uon  tor  a  ebsamoa  ubjeet.  It  mar  deveiop  ln- 
diwtry  eider  and  entauslaaan.  But  viaerever  ts 
wttbdrawe  frosa  the  asaalleet  ef  thesoetai  obliga- 
tion* wuieh.  are  required  by  tbe  world  at  large, 
it  Apeae  tlae  door  no  an  Inteaainew- 
Uon  of  some  evil  which  eocUty  elee- 
whera  sosenes-  m*\  sneosavrfully.  True 
pLilo«<rphy  will  »o4  bn  foond  In  these 
aeeoetaQoaa,  but  In  her  pbsoe  a  sporteoa  and 
inaenlouslnveeitlost  wanes  work  la  often  »U- 
aaksn  for  hers.  Yet  the  very  freedom  wnicb  al- 
lows ih*s«  exrntle  eptrtta  t»\ry  their  own  ex  per- 
isaent  within  eertalm  bounue  ttirow*  oO  frt-ra 
the  body  politic  rremonte  which  In  our  Eu- 
ropean ooeipreeelon  beeeeee  dangerous  and 
deadly.  I  tulnk:  that  area  Russian  MM) lam 
would  In  ib*s  eouatry  turn  U-to  M*qouJ^n%, 
which  affords  a  snnea  better  starting  point  lor 
human  endeavor.  The)  dangers  of  our 
ooonnry  are  those  of  freedom.  lltMorr 
already  shows  those  U  be  tea*  deadly  tbao 
t^o#«  which  spring  sejt  of  abenlatUn,  feol-.uUr'e 
warning,  thai  we  aboold  druad  the  slave  wnen 
bia  cnnTn  is  broken.  Is  one  that  verin^e  ito*tf 
from  Ume  to  Urn*  In  eld-warld  affairs  Tot  we 
must  raaaember  that  Aaaericans  are  born  tn  etn 
aa  much  as  are  the  natives  of  oib*r  countries. 
W  need  all  the  helpful  outward  ouatoiua,  mIJ 
Uie  inward  restraints.  To  be  at  o nee  sovereieav 
nudaubteot— to respectUie laws  with  «ind  acTMl- 
■oceuce,  neeause  th«y  are  worthy  of  re*i>ei  u  to 
worship  with  one  upUftod  heart,  lo  work  with  an 
untranimeled  hand.  Bow  shall  we  lead  a  vast 
community  to  altein  and  keen  these  results" 
Here  cornea  tn  the  gTeat  office  of  Pbllneoph*  Tn?i 
la  the  wts%st  mesenrr,  the  longest  line  aud  h«av- 
leat  plummet.    Trje  reason*  of   things    are   Jut 

Eroviuce,  the  stemai  reason  U  her  giUds.    Let 
ts  be  honered  and  enthroned    among    Ca,   end 
ana  enr  wwnaesw  ae  well  ae  sexy  snnfi,jijbjsn  sks* 

■ecwoss  and  Mssag  wne  ssenssfr  f%€  a  Beettnan 
mav  gi^  *  use  nonrntee,  and  a  Plato  auy  give  us 
n.by^iii.  Thus  brave,  blunt  Neiaon  fi  -w*d  a 
mod  wrrd  when,  en  the  eve  of  a  terrible  to- 
coiioter  w.ih  theenearr,  be  said  to  hie  mt*. 
"C^Cland  expr^ta  every  man  tn  do  hit  dulv. 
Moat  a  naive  utteranee,  bnt  bow  prurutLiid:/ 
»urrl).g'  The  deepest  huroaa  qnailtt  ot  faith 
aud  honor  answered  to  tbni  n>'jpn  appeaL 
Ar-.crlca  allows  every  man  to  do  hfp  dutv.  end 
re&is  on  the  b*)"*f  iliac  be  will,  tout  philosophy 
aapUlna  ine  f  •  plb  and  sanoUt)-  of  ihoee  otllg*- 
U--ti*  by  which  lite  ts  properly  squared  and 
bullded.  Tbe  Institution  uf  freedom  make  tnone 
obilgattRns  uct«  ersal-  Philosophy  ennobles 
ibfin  ^  :tij  i*i«  widest  aeope  of  thought  and  of 
u-a^iU-.n.  Winged  heavenly  pair,  more  au*>pl- 
ctotts  than  tbe  starry  twins  ot  Lean.  XI ay  their 
widr  pinions  embrace  tbe  length  aud  breadl  h 
ol  our  vast  land.  VTlnged  as  they  are,  may  they 
alwars  hover  an4  never  fly. 
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Corr.'.-pondenie  of  kbe  Provb'cnce  Journal. 
Concord,  Mrws..  July  1H. 

The  first  trevk  of  the  School  of  IliilociipVy 
bw  passed  and  Hie  pnniN  at  h^.-t  are  du- 
lighud.  Ilio-se  tvlio  did  not  arrive  in  season 
for  tbe  opening  exorcises  fcol  ffiinewlittt 
comforted  by  tbe  fart  that  Mr.  Suiir.in'a 
poem  ii  to  ap|ie;ir  in  f;:ll  in  Ibe  ccxt  nuiil'.uT 
of  tbe  Atlantic  ^foDtl)ly.  The  urck  has  not 
been  as  Sfoportant  as  ihe  great  JCant  wevfc 
(bepinning  the  first  of  August)  is  dos lined 
to  be,  but  it  is  doubtlul  if,  with  this  single 
exception,  any  other  week  will  coulaiu 
an -equal  nuruurrof  brilliant  and  interesting 
leoturi-s.  From  that  of  l'rof.  Harriti  on 
Jlond^y  nigbt  to  that  of  Jfr-.  Jnlia  >Vard 
Howe  this  rooming,  tho  whole  scries  has 
proved  amply  calculated  to  task  Ihe  br.iins 
auri  aittntiuu  of  the  audience.  Prof.  Harris 
and  Mrs.  Howe  have,  aa  was  natural,  divided 
the  lionors  between  them  in  drawing  the 
largest  number  of  listeners,  but  at  no  time 
has  the  number  been  comparatively  small 
Indeed,  the  attendance  is  far  more  regular 
under  a  voluntary  system  than  Is  common 
Id  our  colleges  under  a  compulsory  system. 

Af  an  account  of  the  fir>t  day's  exerci>es 
has  already  appeared  lu  tbe  columns  of  tbe 
Jocknax,  this  outline  of  the  week's  work 
properly  begins  vriih  Dr.  Mulford's  lecture 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Dr.  Mulford  is  a 
gentleman  of  mrans  and  culture,  residing 
in  Cambridge.  Extreme  deafness  has  sbm 
him  out  from  much  of  the  world's  activity, 
and  bis  leisure  has  been  devoted  lo  philoso- 
phy. He  is  a  great  evident  of  Hegel,  and 
tbe  two  volomes  A'hich  have  given  him  such 
a  great  reputation  In  scholarly  circles— 
•'The  Nation"  and  "tbe  Republic  of  God"— 
are  saturated  w  ith  Hegelian  doctrines. 
His  lecture  was  euiitlcd  the  "Philosophy  of 
the  State,"  and  deserves,  as  it  will  doubtless 
obtain,  a  far  wider  hearing.  Beginning 
tvitb  Aristotle  and  l'lato,  and  running  down 
to  Bacon  and  Hegel,  he  traced  the  different 
schools  of  political  life  aud  criticuted  tbeir 
Beverat  exponents.  The  historic  school 
idealities  tho  scope  and  aim  of  political 
science  tbroogh  the  law  and  nghta  of 
the  past.  "'This-  creates  an  unhls- 
torlc  period."  The  physical  school  of 
politics  merges  bUU>ry  lu  geography,  and 
attempt*  to  find  currvsnoudeneee  uetween 
the  physical  life  of  the  individual  and  tho 
body  uf  the  State.  This  is  ibe  theory  held 
by  Herbert  Speucer  and  ao  ably  ndvorated 
by  Buckle,  but  iLv  lecturer  thoucht  that  the 
political  condition  l  a  people  could  ii>>(  be 
traced  iu  tbe  character  of  their  soiL  There 
b  in  every  people  a  strength  derived  only 
(rem  tbe  mastery  ol  nature  by  rhe  moral 
nature.  Tbe  utilitarian  school  of  politic* 
lives  as  a  standard  of  ethics  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greaust  number.  Tbs  fal- 
lacy of  this  appears  il  we  a*k.  what 
la  the  greatest  good  ?  The  right  of 
tbe  greatest  good,  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber is  not  the  meaning  of  the  right  of 
Vtate  above  that  of  Uie  Individual,  aud  it 
Involved  a  totally  faUe  conception  of  bum^n 
life,     Tbe  Jural  t«  boo)  of  politic*  conceives 
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school  I*  destltate  otl.__ 

fit  abstrae*  or  formal  echeol  ol  polltlea  I* 

—  '-1  ol  all.     It  holds  an 


Meal  conception  of  tbe'lBdTvt6*d\*T-  n""*aj 
Utopian.  It  would  be  fft'al  to  tntrodiraol 
such  so  ideal  systrui  Into  any  ejii<tirt;.'one.l 
a"be.  danger,  of  this  system  is  lis  icol^tlonj 
The  practical  school  ol  politics  is  that  of  thef 
newspapers  and  ol  conversation  It  dl*-l 
cusses  question*  like  the  civil  servicer 
slavery,  nnanoe,  administration,  nod  all 
the  timo  Ignores  philosophy.  Sneh  qnes-' 
tions  need  tbft  Urmdeet  and  fullest  oom-T 
preboneioa.  Bud  those  who  aro  slavishly^ 
bound  to  then*  newspaper  hurt  float 
When  crises  coma.  According  to  Dr.  Mul-* 
ford,  the  State  implies  continuity,  the  au- 
thority of  law,  recognition  of  relation  and' 
•luteal  distinction,  slut  tb*  But*  la  never" 
eompletod  In  iu  own  time  la  evidenced,  by* 
the  remark  of  DUraeB— "In  the  English' 
Parliament  there  are  members  who  are  at-' 
•rays  present,  Raleigh  and  others  always  lit 
In  these  halls  of  council. "  The  lecture  was  en- 
tirely Impersonal  throughout,  no  reference, 
beini;  made  to  existing  oontTOvenlee.  The 
only-time  when  it  toothed  upon  Individuals 
was  in  the  following  conversation  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  Mr.  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Chief  Justice  asked  Mr. 
Calhoun  one  day  of  what  he  was  thinking. 

"Of  government  and  what  it  rests  on," 
answered  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"And  what  does  it  rest  oaf 

"Organization." 

"And  what  does  organisation  rest  oar* 

"On  means  of  production  and  dlstribe- 
Bon." 

"And  what  do  these  rest  out"    - 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  mania  to  say. 

Is  ths  erasing  Prof.  Harris  delivered  the 
second  lectors  in  his  coons  on  "Philosophi- 
cal -Distinctions."  He  gave  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  Nominalism  and  offend  inter- 
pretations of  Locke,  Hemie,  Spinoza, 
Compte  and  Herbert  Spencer.  His  lecture 
Was  eioeedinely  technical  and  Obstruse 
thrsugboat.  Few,  If  any,  of  his  hearers 
could  by  any  possibility  hays  followed 
him  Intelligently  and  any  attempt  to 
reprodooe  It  In  an  abstract  for  tbs 
general  reader  would  be  worse  than  ridicu- 
lous. At  the  close  of  the  lecture  some  one 
Ventured  to  ask  a  little  light  on  some  point, 
and  Mr.  Sanborn  wittily  reiaarked  that  "out 
philosophy  is  like  die  Irishman's  boots, 
which  he  had  to  wear  three  weeks  before  he 
could  get  them  on."  On*  might  study 
philosophy,  however,  three  rears  and  the* 
hot  obtain  mora  than  the  feeblest  ormjpre- 
banjton  of  such  aa  abstruse,  ana  needlessly 
abstruse,  lecture  as  that  of  Prof.  Harris.  It 
Is  someleat  to  stste  ben  that  there  was 
nothing  in  It  of  general  Interest. 

After  saying  this  much  Of  so  scholarly  a 
man  as  Prof.  Harris,  what  must  be  said  of 
Dr.  Jones,  who  lectured  Wednesday  morn- 
ing? His  subject.  "The  Platonic  Caoseolo. 
fry,  Cosmogony,  Physics  and  Metaphysics," 
is  a  key  to  the  style  and  matter  ol  his  dis- 
course. Dr.  Jones  is  a  tall,  lank  Westerner, 
dresses  entirely  in  alack,  and  would  be 
taken  for  a  clergyman,  though  be  Is  e  prac- 
ticing phytic!™  la  Jacksonville,  m  lie  Is 
•  sell-taught  student  of  Plata,  presumably 
front  translations,  as  he  never  makes  an 
'  Important  reference  to  the  original  Greek. 
His  style  of  speaking  at  dfctagneablo,  break- 
ing his  senuaces,  sometimes  leaving  them 
unfinished  and  continually  Interrupting  the 
Ihourbt  by  painful  clearings  of  the  throat. 
Be  has  aeTer  lectnred  in  nubile  before 
coming  to  Concord,  ana-  altogether 
his  title  to  so  prominent  a  position 
In  the  list  of  lecturers  does  not 
appear  clear.  Hat  lecture  was  onmpnsad 
largely  of  qsoU-Jons  bea  Plato,  and  when 
be  allowed  himself  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self, his  thought  was  obscure  and  diacoo- 
beetjed,    That  his  hearers  eoold  have  de- 

Eved  much  profit  from  the  lecture  seems 
ipnseJble.  It  hi  safe  to  say  that  the  world 
i  general  will  never  be  stirred  t*  its  foun- 
dations by  any  report  of  his  lectures  that 
*****  be  mads. 

The  only  other  new  lectures  of  the  week 
stave  been  those  of  Mr*.  Edna  B.  Cheney, 
em  Friday,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howa,  oa 
latarday,  and  after  -honest  orlUcisje 
tea  called  for  eotne  words  of  dsiparagsmeat, 
I  at  refreshing  to  bear  testimony  to  the  eur- 
>as*lug  beauty  and  worth  of  beta,  these 
estares.  That  they  far  outrank  tbs  other 
eetaras  of  the  week  Is  scant  praise.  They 
deserrsa  tar  wider  recognition  than  Coo- 
cord  can  possibly  give  Utssa.  That  of  Mrs. 
Cheney  onaialned  a  Ho*  uibste  to  Professor 
Pierce.  Tb*  subject  of  the  fine  lecture  at 
Mrs  Hews,  this  rnornlBg.  was  Philosophy 
b  Europe  aad  Amerlon-'r 
The  esse***  of  phusso-pk-y.  Mrs.    Howe 

Ed,  Is  the  lore  of  blgh  thonjita,  the  bell*! 
high  csdtare  tor  it*  ewa  sake;  aad  tb* 
leleest  sfflss  of?  phllnaaphy  at  la  eralela 
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■      t  luTla  barrea,  £atddhg  and  . 

at.  Are  tb*  maurlaltru  par- 
If  so,  their  BstUasoshT  !»  a 
.  boeyJa  ton-Mat*  oai 
they  five  bejel?  to  tb* 
lb*  abtolut*  raloe  which 
look  frees  H.  For  th***  it  Is  eU  that 
so.  -Moid**]  Vs  behind  and  before  them, 
aoenpaaatag  their  steps  wltb  Its  divine  Ula> 
Jntnetio-*.  Thee  grrmlaata  Ilka  plants. 
(Their  Ufa  |*  the  life  of  a  hlithor  animal  He 
ahayltw  MfjatjlhrJI**.  Of  the  Spen- 


"eerUn  phJloee-phf  aTte  aim,  —I  it  III  uiwuses 
Xy  ask  those  who.  I*tdt"  It  bet  whether  it 
tfo-a  not  on  the  *nie  band  :nv.v'.  thfO<orders 
of  royfticism  bv  !t*  *;  ;,->Tcrlons  nostnlsis  of 
jorci .  as  a  fir  t  a*1 1  l'.nal  conditio*!,  and  on 
the  o;  *•  *r  approach  material!-m  In  the  final- 
ity w;:!eh  it  acoonis  lo  the  phenomenal 
ssorln'."'  Mr*.  H-t'.re  Then  spoke  of  the 
Kn^li  h,  tayi'iT  lh-y  arc  Dot  a  philosophic 
rie'iplo,  U'OUch  not  denying  phiiosouhi- 
c-'i!  merit  to  their  writers.  The  dnn- 
p^rs  of  ov.r  couolry  aro  those  of  free- 
cioni.  nisiory  a'.rmty  show*  those  to  be 
Sess  deadly  than  those  which  spring  out  of 
absolutism.  Yet  we  ranst  remember  that 
JLmcrirairs  are  horn  in  sin  aa  much  aa  are  the 
Kativt  s  of  other  countries.  We  need  all  the 
Ji'  Ipfr.l  outward  customs,  all  the  inward  re- 
btraints.  Hers  romtM  In  the  great  office  of 
bhilo^phy.  This  is  the  wisest  measure,  the 
loncr'i  line  and  heaviest  plummet  The 
feasors  of  things  are  her  province,  the  cter- 

li;ti  rer-son  is  her  crtide.  Let  her  be  honored' 
f,:id  *  ntbrortcd  C"ion^us,nud  letonrwomen, 
is  well  as  our  men,  oxpluro  her  secrets  and 
kti:lv  her  lercolia. 

Bos.   Bvga   Transcript 
Jtay  18,   1881, 

CQKC0F.D    fBILOSOPHY   DEFENDED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Traiucript :    In  yonr  Is. 

I   sue  of  July  11  appears  aa  article  on  "Cott- 

i  cord  Philosophy,"  which  deserves  a>repl?, 
as  it  seems' to  me  calculated  to  d#  Iisrta 
smong  that  larstkclaas  of  prsctleal,  busv*yeo- 

I  pi*  who  Hav.r'Dfy  leisure  nor  Incltjiatloh  to 
study  pb|Ios6phy,  and  who  art  easily  misled 

I    by  such  aa  article,*!  the  cne  mentioned. 

!  The  writer  declare*  that  heU  hal>  long 
desired  to  "tost  a  lance  lntotlhuj  tran- 
scendents! camp/'  and' there  is  of  reason  to 
doubt  that  tbia  was  with  an  honfeat  diire  to 
lndnce  those  who  believe  that  tkerewt  any- 
thing practical  or  useful  in  philosophy,  to 
beware  of  dreamers,  who  dispense  with 
proofs  of  their  conclusions,  ind  who  follow  a 
"method  which  leads  to  hopeless  diversity  of 
opinion." 

We  will  attempt  to  tonch  only  a  few  of  the 
point*  which  merit  criticism, 

The  writer  claim*  that  tb*  scientific  method 
of  working  ont  problems  by  patient  in- 
vettlgatloa,  and  which  oblige  on*  to 
"prove"  all  things,  is  ignored  by  tb* 
dreamer*    at    tb*    Concord    school,    who 

;  bar*  "been  la  too  great  a  hurry  to 
attain  result*;"  and  he  rejoices  In  such  In- 

;  stitutions  a*  tb*  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  one  msy  bear  tb*  "tine  ring  of  truth, 
wherever  It  may  lead." 

It  these  man  are  Indeed  dreamers,  who 
give  no  proof  of  their  conclusions,  let  us,  by 
all  means,  reject  them.  Bat  has  tblt  rash 
assertion  any  basis  ct  truth  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary; tbe  trite  philosopher  1*  the'  only  man 
who  doe*  give  proof*. 

How  can  a  scientist  prove  to  you  what 
force  It  ?  He  may  talk  very  glibly  about  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  various  forces, 
bat  can  be  learn  through  tb*  scientific  meth- 
od what  force  is,  what  matter  is,  what 
mind  1*? 

Certainly  not.  All  his  investigation*  with 
microscope  and  scalpel  have  shown  blm  only 
certain  manifestations  ol  force.  By  hi* 
methods  It  Is  utterly  impossible  for  blm  ever 
to  discover  what  fore*  Is.  Instead  of  giving 
a  proof,  he  start*  with  an  assumption  in 
every  case,  and  without  tb*  aid  of  philosoph- 
ical principle*  all  hit  results  la  empirical  In- 
vestigation give  no  proof  which  ha*  univer- 
sal vslldity.  All  he  can  say  is,  "Our  experi- 
ment* so  far  show  that,  under  certal  n  condi- 
tion*, the  result*  huve  hern  thru  and 
to."  On*  might  enlarge  on  thl*  point, 
but  all  I  wish  to  show  is,  that 
a  scientist,  as  inch,  who  Imagines 
that  be  prot'es  all  he  believes  or  teaches,  I* 
decidedly  mistaken,  for  hit  whole  structure 
Is  built  on  aa  assumption  of  first  principles, 
which  msy  or  may  not  be  true,  wbleb  empiri- 
cism never  can  prove,  and  which  mntt  be  left 
to  profound  philosophic  thongbt,  aa  this 
alone  la  able  to  solv*  such  problems. 

The  kind  of  proof  whloh  philosophy  gives, 
and  tbe  methods  which  it  pursues,  doubtless 
seem  very  v*gu»  and  unsatisfactory  to  many 
a  practical  man.  To  oa*  lmoa*r*ed  In  sense 
perception,  that  which  Is  tangible  seems  to 
hive  tbe  only  true  being ;  he  finds  It  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  Is  anything  more  real  than 
tbe  physical  phenomena  wbleb  he  sees;  ruche 
man  must  receive  a  philosophic  enlighten. 
ment  before  be  ts  capabl*  of  comprehending 
tbe  natur*  of  philosophic  knowing.  Until 
he  dor*  be  I*  no  more  fit  to  Judge  philosophi- 
cal tesu'.tt  than  a  aavag*  Is  fit  to  pass  judg- 
ment oa  Iispta*!'*  "Transflgnr.ttloa."  0a» 
can  bo  mora  compare  lb*  proofs  obtained  by 
•dentine  empirical  uvcatlgatlcss  with  those 
of  philosophy ,  than  be  can  compare  physiolo- 


gy with  political  aooBosny,  art  or  religion. 
A  aeieatsrt  eaa  tell  yoa  the  *ls*  at  a  man's 
aatart.  bat  bar****  he  caaaot  taraasars  love 
and  baio  by  quarts  and  Inches,  1*  the  proof 
of  tb*  Utter  let*  valid  T 

The  writer  intimates  what  I  presume  Is  a 
j  common  conception,  that  philosophic  study 
loads  to  "hopeless  diversity  of  opinion;"  on 
tbU  point  a  few  word*  should  be  said.  On* 
mbzht  a*  truthfully  any  that  tb*  study  of 
medicine,  art  or  religion  leads  to  the  same 
result.  Certainly  no  schools  of  philosophy 
b*T*  differed  much  more  widely  than  the 
homosopathlc  and  allopathic  schools  of  raedl- 
cln*.  Shall  on*,  th*n,  relinquish  the  study 
of  medicine  because  doctor*  disagree  ?  or  the 
•tndy  of  art  because  arttita  of  all  kinds  are 
notoriously  jealous  of  each  other  and  find  no 
common  ground  for  agreement?  Shall  we 
have  no  religion  because  there  tre 
two  hundred  and  fifty  religion*  in  the 
world,  and  we  know  not  which  to 
ehooee?  Philosophic  systems  will  differ  as 
long  as  there  are  two  people  In  the  world 
who  see  truth  from  a  different  standpoint,  a* 
long  a*  there  i*  a  difference  In  religious  *nd 
scientlflo  views.  It  cannot  be  otherwise; 
and  this  Is  not  du*  to  tbe  Incomprehensibility 
and  vagueness  of  philosophy.  The  writer  of 
tbe  article  condescendingly  remarks  that 
"the  Concord  school  1*  probably  not  doing 
much  harm,  but  the  amount  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  intellectual  growth  of  a  commu- 
nity la  microscopic."  This  remark  must  be 
characterized  a*  very  stupid,  to  say  the  least. 
There  are  some  name*  on  the  list  ot 
lecturer*  which  I  am  sorry  to  see,  a* 
they  do  not  stand  for  much  depth  of 
philosophic  thought,;  but  such  names  as  El. 
Hot  Cabot,  Dr.  Mnlford,  Noah  Porter  and 
William  T.  Harris  and  some  others,  are  not 
those  of  vague  impractical  tbeorlzer*,  who 
hare  nothing  to  say  worth  listening  to;  and 
no  man  ot  real  breadth  ot  thought  would  say 
so. 

There  is  much  at  tbe  Concord  school  which 
might  be  Improved;  there  Is,  however,  no 
justice  in  singling  out  such  a  definition  as  the 
writer  quote*  concerning  woman  a*  a  (ample 
of  the  lecture*  of  most  ot  the  men  then. 
Any  man  or  subject  can  be  made  to  appear 
ridiculous  by  an  isolated  extract,  and  the 
leading  men  at  the  school  who  giv*  tone  to 
It*  philosophy  are  not  by  any  mean*  repre- 
sented by  any  inch  fantastic  expression  as 
the  ona  quoted. 

One  other  point.  Tbe  critic  complains  of 
tb*  school  that  "It  Is  not  open  to  amend- 
ment—it ha*  mad*  Up  la)  mind  on  tb*  great 
question*  of  human  nature."  This  ia  per* 
hap*  true,  and  properly  true,  in  regard  to 
certain  fundamental  principle*.  No  man 
can  b*  a  teacher  of  tbe  highest  philosophy 
nnlll  be  baa  attained  something  more  than 
aa  opinion  oa  first  principles,  which  I*  capa- 
bl* of  amendments  No  man  ha*  a  right  to 
teach  geography  until  hi*  mind  I*  mad*  up 
that  tbe  world  1*  round  and  the  question  Is 
no  longer  open  to  amendment.  It  ia  pre- 
cisely because  a  true  philosopher  gives  satis- 
factory proofs,  that  he  rests  so  confidently  oa 
his  first  principles;  while 'the  scientist  who 
I*  busy  observing  phenomena  and  never 
attempts  to  prove  tint  principle*  mast  neeas- 
sarily  hold  himself  op*n  to  change  at  evsry 
point,  and  the  very  but  evidence  that  be 
doe*  tot,  a*  he  boasts,  "prove  everything  at 
be  goes  along,"  ia  thl*  vary  admission  that 
bis  theories  are  opea  to  amendment.     It, 


Mherutum,  July  14. 

PR1L0S0FB1     AT    COKCOMb. 

To  thi  Editor  of  the  Traniaipt :  The  Ua> 
dency  ot  thl*  age  I*  emphatically  toward*  a 
light  treatment  of  high  anl  holy-thing*,  *ad 
this  tendency  ha*  brongbt  forth  and  nortrtrsd 
a  great  deal  ot  sarcasm  oonceraing  tb*  aim* 
and  method*  of  tbe  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. Thl*  ridicule  la  what  onibt  to  bar* 
been  expected  from  a  people  wbo,  through 
Insufficient  knowledge  or  lack  of  faith,  treat 
with  respect  only  what  they  eaa  understand. 
Many  wbo  laogh  at  tb*  school  ot  philosophy 
know  nothing  about  it  except  from  hearsay 
or  newspaper  report*  and  comment*.  Wltb 
tb*a*  people,  a  visit  there  In  a  reverent  aad 
humble  spirit  would  do  much  toward*  chan- 
ging this  opinion.  Others  seals  fall  to  ap- 
preciate tb*  school  becaaa*  ot  lack  ot  general 
understanding,  and  tblt,  too,  would  b*  cor- 
rected by  repestsd  visits  la  this  aan.0  rever- 
ent spirit,  combined  with  earaaat  study  aad 
thorough  self-forgetf  alaea*.  Bat  tb*  chief 
*****  of  tbe  feeling  which  prompts  snob  re- 
mark* aa  bars  been  made  In  several  Boston 
newspapers  is  lack  of  faith  In  things  anssea 
by  mortal  eyes, 

This  same  spirit  rldlcdled  or  looked 
askance  at  Emerson  forty  years  ago,  whea 
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I  the  transcendental  movement  was  begun.  It 
ha*  attacked  Mr.  Alcott,  and  made  of  him  a 
!  laughing-stock  to  many  wbo  do  not  under- 
stand or  cannot  appreciate  bis  beautiful 
thought*  aad  quaint  mode  of  expressing 
them.  Today,  upheld  by  the  materiallstte 
philosophy  avow  In  th*  ascendant,  it  sess  In 
tb*  Concord  school  only  a  smsll  number  of 
antiquated  student*  talking  about  things 
all  out  of  date,  and  a  larger  tamber  of 
misguided  or  half-fooll*h  pupils  (mostly 
women — a  point  much  insisted  on)  listening 
to  words  which  not  even  tb*  speakers  eaa 
comprehend,  and  which  can  do  no  good  la 
this  age  of  telephones  and  electric  lights. 

When  the  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar-*~ 
quoted  by  Bev.  J.  F.  Clarke  in  his  letter 
oa  Mr.  Phillips's  1st*  oration  —  said 
that  be  could  not  understand  Mr.  Em- 
erson, but  that  bis  daughters  could, 
be  revealed  a  truth  which  tbe  pupils  at  the 
Concord  school  can  folly  appreciate.  With 
bis,  legal  mind  and  absorption  la  earthly 
affair*,  tb*  father  could  not  »t  once  compre- 
hend tbe  spiritual  truths  of  transcendental- 
ism. Bat  tbe  daughters  saw  with  spiritual 
eye*  and  heard  with  spiritual  ears.  Mr.  Em- 
erson opened  to  tbem  "tbe  way  Into  untrod- 
den domains  ot  spiritual  thought,"  and  it 
they  did  not  wholly  understand  him  tbey  at 
least  appreciated  and  welcomed  this  "bread 
from  heaven."  Such  Is  tb*  attitude  of  tb* 
learner*  at  Concord.  Few,  if  any,  of  them 
would  pretend  that  they  understand  all  they 
hear.  Bat  tbey  understand  enougb  to  give 
them  inspiration,  higher  thoughts  and  better 
aspirations.  For  tb*  time  being  they  look 
through  spiritual  eyes,  and  thereby  per- 
ceive spiritual  troths.  Thl*  little  com- 
pany Is  a  silent  protest  sgalnst  th* 
spirit  of  unbelief  which  now  animates  the 
community.'  The  majority  today  believe 
only  the  tact*  of  science,  the  things  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  and  proved  by  aci  entitle 
demonstration.  Tbe  minority  at  Concord 
believe  that  there  1*  something  above  tb* 
facts  of  science,  a  vision  clearer  than  that  ot 
earthly  eyes,  and  a  revelation  more  true 
than  any  scientific  demonstration.  The  term 
philosophy  ha*  alwsys  seemed  formidable, 
Lnt  here  It  Is  only  another  name  for  religion, 
and  those  who  scoff  at  this  philosophy  matt 
also  scoff  st  true  religion.  Tb*  Concord 
school  believe*  In  true  morality  and  In 
"plala  living  and  blgb  thinking."  It  teach** 
filth  In  a  higher  power  and  in  a  lit*  be- 
yond this  earthly  one.  It  Inculcate*  a 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  works  ot 
tbe  Ood  it  believe*  In,  and  Arias 
to  lift  It*  member*  above  earthly  desires  and 
earthly  selfishness.  It  expounds  the  teach- 
ing* of  the  philosophers  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  penetrate  tbe  ideal  trath*  of  the  uni- 
verse- It  1*  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  rsver- 
ence,  and  peae*  pervade*  It*  sessions.  Dis- 
cussion* are  often  Intense,  exciting  end 
competitive,  bnt  never  antagonistic.  Opin- 
ions as  to  minor  points  often  widely  dif- 
fer, but  th*  on*  aim,  a  seeking  for  universal 
truth,  and  tbe  one  belief,  t'ut  <  Suprera* 
Being  ml**  an*  ptrmeat**  all  things,  sal- 
male  *v*ry  oa*  wbo  I*  a  tre*  disciple  of  this 
sebooL 

Tbst  such  aa  Institution  Is  a  good  aad  aot 
aa  evil  ia  this  age  must  be  aoparaat  to  all 
wbo  live  for  anything  beyond  present  enjoy- 
ment, Aad  that  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy doe*  good  actively  instead  of  "not 
doing  mtusb  nana,"  as  one  critic  says 
of  it,  moat  b*  felt  by  every  reverent 
sseksr  after  truth.  Science  and  its  fact* 
are  necessary,  and  *vsry-d*y  work  and  prac- 
tical well-doing  are  ladLspeosabl*.  Bat 
above  all  the**  aad  Inspiring  them  all  meat 
be  a  faith  la  absolute  truth  aad  goodness, 
else  their  result*  will  b*  Imperfect.  We 
need  lnspiraUoa  to  do  ear  work  well.  The 
soul  matt  b*  fed  aa  well  a*  th*  body.  Th* 
truths  et  tb*  spirit  must  be  revereacad  a* 
well  aa  the  truths  ot  scisnos.  Faith  i*  a* 
*a**atlal  to  lit*  aa  taoo. 

To  the**  wbo  sntar  Into  th*  reverent  spirit 
ol  thl*  philosophy  tb*  lecture*  of  tb*  Conoord 
anhool  ar*  a  constant  delight.  Through  tbaaa 
th*  Intellect  1*  stimulated  aad  the  higher 
auttur*  helped  to  resist  it*  manifold  tempta- 
tions. One  leave*  th*  llttl*  rbapel  feeling 
better  sUted  tor  tbe  trial*  and  the  labor*  of 
life.  n»n«i«TT*  R    SntiTOi  i 


TBS  CONCOKD  MCBOOL  Of  FHILOIOFBT. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read,  oa  Saturday 
morning,  at  Concord,  a  paper  on  the  "Philos- 
ophy sad  PWlosopbsr*  of  Europe  aad  Amer- 
ica." 

■he  passed  ever  with  brief  allusion  th* 
times  of  tbe  early  philosophers  and  couUs- 
ued— Kant,  la  our  later  day,  appears  with 
one  hand  abridging  tbe   fa!**  assumption* 
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bu*4   ape*   mataeayeic*)   dofnaitem,  Mi 
eJlowieg  even  to  ipwIiMw  UmmM  tfea> 

Slvllege  of  lrraUoaal  sfj*ealattee>,  bat  wUb 
<««b«rbuKl*pbeldlactMiUfBHTu4a* 
aeeessMr  of  saataperaies  pan  asd  sueal*. 
Oar  an.  after  a  tang  sililttat  igalasl  llisj 
dry  and  eUBcett  ftmdr,  aae  isteaail  to  la 
allegiaaoe,  trnlH  with  IM  that  white 
the  rasulta  A  •  tree  —tMlmhiwfll  so*. 
ntBd  tbaasaarraa  to  tha  euaple  mil  asiae 
untrained  Id  It*  tatrieeetsa,  thee*  ratal*  win 
not  U  armed  at  without  Ik*  aaataUaai  aal 
unlorfiTint  piooaaaaa  vateh  iiiuaii  these. 
The  trleespe  of  tha  AIM— ha  ever  Ik* 
Allan  doctriaa  la  attritatad  t»  tha  *»a*rte*> 
Rt  of  Athenasra*  and  ikkOnnlir  - 
phTiioal^O' 
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i*d  train***-, 
itkatpariaa 
f  reeefvtag  tli 


1a  Chare*  oft 
paoplt  capebla  at  reeetvtac  thaa  si  — Wrtilag 
a bolT  taefctte  theory  of  NlUoa,  aadtba 
multiplication  of  th*  objaeta  of  wotehlB, 
which  afterwards  aztandad  to  tha  cult  oi 
aalntt  and  martyrs,  aaaaad  to  extend,  tha 
area  of  religion*  obligation  which  tha  doe- 
trine  ol  the  Divine  nnity  aiaaid  proportion- 
ately  to  rartrict  With  all  thl*  In  it*  favor, 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine  nltUaately  prevailed 
In  the  council!  of  tha  Chuah  throagh  tha 
pertonal  lnflnenee  of  tha  fatop  of  Boat*, 
joined  with  the  authority  of  la  essneror. 
Christ  labor*  mora  to  teach  what  religion  a 
than  what  it  li  not.  Kant  Umltt  tha  right  of 
ntf  ation  a*  aeverelj  a*  ha  doaa  that  of  imit 
tion.  Mrs.  Howe  then  mentiosed  tha 
French  revolution  and  Bnaalaa  ni- 
hilism of  today  as  raaolta  of  a  phlloaa-, 
pby  which  poll*  down,  bat  doe*  not  band 
ap  in  It*  place.  Home  waa  a  philosopher 
who**  acnte  mind  nercelved  tha  lnooaaa 

qnanoa  of  th*  dogmatic  theology  of  hi*  tint, 
without  recognizing  th*  trath  o?  the  raUfloaa 
inttlnct  which  lay  Beneath  tha  eaay  *rror*  of 
reasoning.  Fourier  wn*  a  philosopher,  and 
on*  whoa*  maria  ahonid  be  aeknowMjnd 
by  thoa*  eren  who  would  be  moat  nawllung 
to  adopt  hi*  system.  With  naohekwthat 
waa  moat  precious,  philosophy  aroaaad  tha 
Western  sea,  and  eeubllahed  herself  where 
freedom  came  to  dwell.  Th*  departure  ol 
the  Pilgrims  waa  a  working  oat  of  bar  prsna. 
iiea.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  th* 
bill  of  right*  wen  forced  beneath  her  ham. 
mer.  Sbe  touched  the  etrong  senae  of  Garrl- 
■on,  the  arm  of  Lincoln.  In  tha  domain  of 
thought,  Edward*  and  Hopkins  wara  hat 
early  representatives. 

The  essence  of  philosophy,  Mr*.  How* 
said,  1*  the  lore  of  high  thought*,  th*  belief 
in  high  culture  for  la  own  aake;  and  tha 
beneficent  offlc*  of  philosophy  1*  to  explain 
the  problem*  of  life.  Lit*  without  phUoa  * 
become*  patty  and  Joy)***.  Philosophy  i 
nd  poa 


hoot  philoaophy 
_  hiloaopky  with- 
out life  la  barren,  ioiUddtng,  and  poaalMy 


arrogant.  An  th*  materiaUata  nhllotopb 
If  ao,  their  philoaophy  la  a  decapitated  body, 
a  tormented  on*.    For  th*y  give  back  to  tha 

f>henomenal  the  absolute  ralua  which  tha 
deallat*  took  from  It,  For  them  it  1*  all  that 
1§.  No  Ideal  1*  babied  and  before  then, 
compaeatng  their  atepe  with  it*  divine  lUn- 
mlnation.  They  germinate  like  plana. 
Their  Ufa  la  th*  life  of  a  higher  animal,  fro 
they  life  and  ao  they  die.  Of  the  Bpanoarlaa 
philoaophy  alie  said,  "I  will  modestly  a*k 
thoae  who  know  it  beat  whether  it  doe*  not  on 
the  one  hand  invade  the  bordere  of  mysticism 
by  in  mysterious  poatatate  of  force,  a*  a  diet 
and  final  condition,  and  on  the  other  ap- 
proach materlallara  in  the  naallty  wkloh  it 
accorda  to  the  phenomenal  world  V  Mis. 
Bowe  then  spoke  of  the  English,  taring  they 
are  not  a  philosophic  people,  thong br  not  de- 
nying philosophical  merit  to  their  writers. 
The  danger*  of  oar  eoaatry  an  those  of  free- 
dom. History  already  ahowa  these  to  be  last 
deadly  than  thoae  which  spring  oat  at  abso- 
lutism. Yet  we  most  remember  that  Assert. 
cans  are  bora  In  sin  as  much  as  an  the  aa- 
tires  of  other  countries.  We  need  all  tha 
helpful  outward  customs,  all  tha  Inward  re- 
stralna.  Hen  comae  In  th*  gnat  aflat  at 
philosophy.  This  is  th*  wisest  measure,  the 
longest  line  and  heaviest  plummet.  The  rea- 
sons of  things  are  her  ntorlaoa,  the  stsrasl 
reason  la  her  guide.  Let  her  be  honored  and 
enthroned  among  as,  and  let  oar  women,  as 
well  a*  our  men,  explore  her  secnu  and  aa-. 
ply  her  lessons.  "7 
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AM   WHAT  OK  rBTLOSOPUT     IM    EUIOPI     AJTD 
AMERICA — THB       OLD       TH&J»< 


JsOPBT       AND 
TRANSITION  TO  TBI  MODXILX— FHlLOtOrtZT 


avd  rHTLosariitttj  of  uttop|^> 

Mrs,  Julia  Wajrd  Ifow^Wrnrwi  Satnrda*  roon> ' 
lag  in  Hillside  rtrrpel.  Concord,  to  an  audience 
fill  ins;  the  ltttlt  room.  Hen  subject  jru  Hn^uU- 
oaopb*  and  phjAsophera  or  Eurpi*  and  America. 
An  abstract  oT  bfcr  pap*s*ls  &\*o  ImJow.  Staa 
|t*as€d  over  wVaJ^iet^Uaplon  tLe  t'irt..^  of  tbo 
•axly  phllwopbflrffind  cointinutd:  ijant,  In  our 
latar  day,  apptatfa  with  one  bifya  a»\idp1nsthc 


falM  tawuraptiona  baaed  upon  t&etapb^leal  dog- 
matism, not  allowing?  «« to  sj»|culatiT»  tlwmfbt 
th*  prtvilega  of  irrational  .peculation,  but  with 
th*  other  band  upholding;  to*  dignity  and  tb* 
B«e«fslty  of  metapbyrfrcs  pun  and  alraplc.  Our 
agn,  afur  a  long  rebellion  agalwt  tbii  dry  and 
difflcuH  atudy,  haa  returned  to  ira  ancpianee, 
•grewing  with  Kant  that  white  ths  resulu  of 
a  trwa  meupbyile  wtQ  commend  tbemselTes 
to  Um  almula  sound  mind  untralnod  in  Its 
intricselei,  tbew  reaultt  wiU  not  be  arrlTed 
at  without  tbs  morcUeas  and  unforgiving 
proceaw*  which  precede  tbem.  Tbs  triumph 
af  the  Athanaaian  over  the  Arianv  doctrine  m 
attributed  to  the  inpfTiority  of  Athanasius  and 
bis  Xollowera  la  metaphyalcal  power  and  train- 
ing, "cms  one  msy  shyly  nfc-geat  at  this  point 
that  If  this  system  of  ithinsilns  enmn**vrea>d  the 
serrlccs  of  the  best  metaphysicians  of  his  time, 
It  waa  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  was  the 
doctrine  which  it  displaced.  I  think  ws  may 
rather  say  that  the  nr-t  was  more  eoogeiiifcl  to 
the  Kllgious  feeling  of  tbs  time  than  Its  riraL 
The  church  of  that  period  posseshcd  wore  people 
capable  of  receiving  than  of  critlriNlng  a  *oly 
Uhfdjttle  theory  of  religion,  and  the  multiplication 
oi  the  objects  of  worship,  which  alLerwaras 
txteoded  to  the  cult  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
seemed  to  extend  the  area  of  rcllcious  obli- 
gation which  tbo  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
unity  seemed  proportionately  to  restrict. 
TV  1th  all  this  in  Its  favor*  the  trluitaxlau 
doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  la  tbe  couucils  of 
the  church  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
bishop  of  IU>roe,  joined  with  the  authority  at  1U 
Emperor.  Thus  was  adjourned  for  many  centu- 
ries the  predominance  of  the  simpler  creed. 
Kant  says  that  our  knowledge  of  pby-fcal  and  of 
psychical  facts  Is  not  absolute.  But  Christ  labors 
more  to  teach  what  religion  us  than  what  it  is  not. 
And  Kant  limit,  the  right,  of  negation  as  severely 
as  he  doee  that  of  as-ertlon.  Philosophy  goes 
^ut  a  little  way  before  she  feels  the  closeness  of 
her  relation  to  the  things  that  are.  Philosophy  Is 
a  studv  in  which  srery  step  has  to  be  collaterally 
verified.  You  may  take  do<m  much  that  others 
have  built:  but  you  should  uot  do  this  unless  you 
are  able  to  rebuild.  Th*  elements  which  the  past 
furnishes  to  us  are  of  imperishable  value.  The 
form  may  be  obsolete,  but  the  matter  is  net  to  be 
throw-n  away. 

Mrs-  Bowe  then  mentioned  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  Russian  nihilism  of  today  as  results  of  a 
philoaophy  which  pulls  down,  bat  does  not  build 
np  in  its  place.  Hums,  said  she,  was  s  philoso- 
pher whose  acute  mind  perceived  the  Inconse- 
quence of  tbe  dofrmatlc  theology  of  his  time, 
without  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  religious 
instinct  which  lay  beneath  the  easy  errors  of  rea- 
soning. It  Is  Interesting  to  learn  from  Kant  that 
points  in  his  own  philosophising  were  suggested 
Try  Hume's  critical  writings,  although  be  at  the 
same  time  indicates  the  rock  upon  which  the 
English  sceptic  split.  Fourier  waa  a  philosopher, 
and  one  whose  merits  should  be  acknowledged  by 
those  even  who  would  be  most  unwilling  to  adopt 
his  system,  with  much  else  that  was  most 
precious,  nhilo>ouhy  crossed  tbe  Western  sea, 
and  established  herself  where  freedom  came  to 
dwell.  The  m-p.irt  ure  of  tbe  Pilgrims  was  a  workv 
ing  out  of  her  premises.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  bill  of  rights  were  forged  beneath 
aer  hammer.  6he  touched  the  strong  sense  of 
Qarridon,  the  arm  of  Lincoln.  In  the  domain  of 
thought,  Edwards  and  Hopkins  were  her 
early  representatives.  Stem  Calvinism,  they 
tried  to  snut  her  in  their  iron  mail,  which  her 
free  movements  soon  threw  off.  Dr.  Channing's 
gentler  and  more  cultured  soul  modulated  this 
fierce  discord  into  harmonious  music. "  Phi'o- 
sophic  insight  led  him  to  assert  th*  dlvlneness  ,  f 
mercy,  andtbe  usdivlneness  of  cruel  caprice.  He 
dethroned  a  .metaphysical  idol,  and  the  God  of 
Christ  was  seen  In  his  true  glory.  The  transcen- 
dental period  in  our  country  was  an  outbreak,  a 
descent  of  philosophy,  bnt  of  philosophy  deter- 
mined to  mould  her  own  correspondence  in  hu- 
man nfe  and  work.  The  arrogance  ef  the  school- 
men was  not  In  this  avatar.  Though  swinging  - 
far  from  the  limits  of  sect  or  dogma,  it  repre- 
sented one  trait  of  Cbxistiaalty  which  is  aioct 
rare  and  precious,  and  that  is  Infinite  hone.  Of 
the  "dear  transcendental  time,"  Mrs.  Howe 
spoke  as  follows:  1  must  speak  of  it  now 
aa  a  joyoua  time,  in  which  the  bunimns  of 
thought  seemed  to  be  lightened,  and  la  which 
sbe  fetters  of  formula  were  released.  A  gen- 
gw  wnol  sympathy  swept  over  the  republic  of 
setters.  The  bond  of  humanity  brought  tbe  hitrh 
and  tbe  humble  near  to  each  other.  Thoae  who 
had  but  tbe  wealth  of  their  studious  tastes  er  lit- 
erary  tatenu  took  their  stand  upon  these,  snd 
felt  themselves  rich.  They  scorned  the  stolidity 
■"f1"!  the  emptiness  of  fashion.  The  mot, 
gifted  addressed  themselves  to  the  two  funda- 
te?nt*A  finesses  •*  lit*,  farming  and  education. 
A  truly  Chriurian  community  of  gifts  was  theirs. 
aach  wrought  and  studied  In  the  faith  that  It  is 
aioie  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Shall  I  call 
that  time  past?  ^The  white  heads  of  those  about 
me,  matching  my  own,  tell  of  tbe  decade* 
which  lie  between  tbst  day  and  this.  Bet  tbe  In. 
epiration  of  th".t  thus  Iva  never  passed  away.  1 
nnd  it  bearing  ripened  fruit  today  In  the  school! 
of  philosophy.  1  have  fathered  Its  harvestsi 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  meetings  of  the  hostooi 
Radical  clnb.  And  la  weary  wat-tern  jouruevsJ 
weary  because  of  long  dlstsnoes  gone 
over,  I  have  seen  many  .a  solitary  torch, 
nueay  a  torchlight  procession  which  was' 
titlst  this  camp  lire.  I  will  ask  our  venerable 
chief  If  this  is  not  so.  He  cues  westward  every 
year,  to  tend  the  held  which  be  helped  to  plant. 
Dees  he  In  his  wanderings  come  to  anv  civilized 

Elace  la  which  no  one  knows  who  Mr.  Emerson 
?  May  he  not  chance  now  and  then  upon  a 
Margaret  Fuller  Association?  When  he  returns, 
bringing  hi*  t-hcaves  with  bun.  does  he  not  recog- 
nise how  iun„-  ago  the  seed  was  mow*,  and  by 
what  fine  sniT  varied  Angers?  What  was  the 
nbllosophical  element  lu  this  modern  Pentecost? 
Harvard  or  Yale  could  easily  have  beaten  Con- 
cord In  formal  metaphysics.  Emerson  gave  no 
new  Greek  readlugs.  Thoreau  furnished  no 
Sansctit  derivatives.  Emerson's  new  reading 
was  one  of  humanity.  Thoreau  was  busy  with 
old  roots  of  Nature  deep  in  his  own  heart  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  B>bU  Marram  proclaimed 
the  noble  mission  of  her  ewn  sex,  which  she  lllna- 
tiuted  with  her  ilia. 
Tbe  essence  of  prtfloeophy,  Mrs.  Howe  said,  is 


the  lows  of  high  thoughts,  tbe  belief  In  high  cul- 
ture, for  its  own  sake,  and  the  benewcent  office 
j-  is  to  explain  the  problems  of 

philosophy  become*  petty  and  ... 

lees.  PhllosophT  without  life  is  barren,  forbid- 
ding, and  possibly  arrogant.  More  idle  men 
would  do  some  heroic  teak  If  they  cruld  only  hit 
upon  Itl  Mors  loveless  women  wouhi  adore  owe 
angel  if  he  would  descend  to  wed  them;  but 
meanwhile  they  can  fin*1  nothing  bet  themselves 
to  love!  Dream  and  Illusion  all!  Philosophy 
does  not  lead  that  way.  She  wlD  sooner  visit  the 
nkmghboy.  Intelligent  and  aealoua  at  bis  task. 
than  th*  hanghtv  dilettante  or  vaporing  lllusloa- 
ats.  Mentioning  tbe  mystics,  Mrs.  Howe  was  not 
inclined  to  put  them  In  tbe  rank  of  philosophers, 
thou|[h  they  bare  been  men  of  devout  reJlgloaa 


Are  the  materialists  philosophers?  she  asked. 
If  so,  their  phlloaopbyis  a  decapitated  body,  a 
tormented  one.  For  they  give  back  to  the  phe- 
nomenal the  absolute  value  which  tbe  Idealists 
took  from  It.  For  them  It  is  all  that  is.  Ko  Ideal 
ht  behind  and  before  them,  eonrpaaarng  their 
steps  with  Its  divine  illumination.  They  genal- 
nate  Uke  plants.  Their  life  is  the  life  of  a  higher 
animal,  do  they  ttre.  and  so  they  die.  They 
violate  Kant's  luw,  which  suspends  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  unknowable.  Of  the  Bpen- 
eeriaa  pnilosophy,  sbe  said:  X  will  modestly  ask 
those  who  know  It  best  whether  it  does  not  on 
the  one  hand  invade  the  borders  of  mysticism  by 
Its  mysterious  postulate  of  fore*,  as  a  first 
and  Baal  condition,  aad  on,  the  other 
approach  materialism  in  th*  finality 
which  it  accords  to  th*  phenomenal  world? 
Mrs.  Hows  then  spoke  of  the  Sngllah^ 
saying  they  are  not  a  pnUosopbic  people,  though 
uot  denying  philosophical  merit  to  their  writers. 
Philosophy lias  clearly  not  dons  her  mediating 
work  In  England,  and  people  of  opposite  inclina- 
tions fall  into  the  extremes  of  superstition  and 
irrellglon,  against  both  of  which  it  is  oar  duty  to 
prote  jt  tbe  eons,  re  [ration  of  the  faithful.  French 
philosophy  she  credited  to  Germany.  Of  this 
eouorry  she  said:  The  dangers  of  our  country 
are  t.w**  of  freedom.  History  already  sboaa 
those  to  i*  less  deadly  than  those  which  spring 
out  of  absolutism.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
Am?ricana  are  born  in  sin  as  much  as  are  tbe  na- 
tive'* of  other  countries.  We  need  all  the  helpful 
outward  customs,  all  the  inward  restraints.  To 
be  at  once  sovereign  and  subject,— to  respect  the 
laws  with  glad  aet.uiescenco,  because  they  are 
worthy  of  respect,  to  worship  with  one  uplifted 
heart,  to  work  with  an  untrammelled  hand,— how 
eha.l  we  lead  s  vast  eonuaonlty  to  attain  and 
keep  these  reunite?  Here  comes  la  the  great 
effl.-e  of  philosophy.  This  is  the.  wisest  measure, 
,  the  longest  line  and  heaviest  plummet.  Th* 
rer.«ons  of  things  are  her  province,  the  eternal 
treason  is  her  guide.  Let  her  be  honored  and  en- 
throned among  as,  and  let  our  women,  as  well  a* 
•ur  men,  explore  her  secrets  and  apply  her  les- 
son*. 


MIDSUMMER  PBIL0S0P1TT. 

There  is   something  pathetic  in  the 
learned  meetfugsaf  ihis  torrid  season, 
snd  the"v*Tjifix--*^  quoted  as   effectually 
as  ai^tlrtrrg'fo  prove  Ziat,  after  all,  it  is 
not  theaollar  alone  i-m^Srules  the  minds 
of  America,   jlhe  jthiTwogical  society, 
conrsnss^iptfeVaain  of  college  men  and 
univeJk5^TOtliiV  ors,  has  just  had  its 
anniia!\*};eeting  at  Cleveland;  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  made    np   chiefly  of 
scientists  and  naturalists,  is  about  to 
meet  at  Cincinnati;  several  hundred  es- 
says are  to  be  read ;  and  Concord,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  American  liter- 
ature, is  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  eclec- 
tic  and    informal     school    devoted   to 
metaphysics  and  %   variety    of    topics 
treated  more  or  less  after  the  so-called 
transcendental  fashion.      Indeed,  very 
many  of  our  learned  societies  hold  their 
meetings  in  summer, — quite  likely  be- 
cause  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
members  are  mostly  engaged  in  their 
regular  professions  which   vjeld   them 
the  income  on  which  tha  gentlemen  Hvo. 
The    members    have    a    vocation;     the 
meetings  are  an  avocation.    It  is  un- 
commonly easy  to  sneer' at  these    sum- 
mer assemblies,  to  ridicule  their  "pa- 
pers," and  to  inform  those  who  attend 
that  they  could  pass  their  vacation  more 
agreeably  as  well  as  mdre  usefully.    It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  much  oi  the  in- 
formation  presented    at     these    meet- 
ings    could     be     offered     far     more 
acceptably   -in    print      On'  the    other 
hand,  nothing  can  replace  the  benefit  of 
personal  contact  with  orrVs  peers  and 
professional    fellow-workers  J    and  this 
alone  is  enough  to  jnslify  the  meeting*. 
The  fact  that  they  are  held,  almost  from 
necessity,  during  the  hot  season,  and 
yet  ate  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  reveals  a  distinct  trait  of  ideal- 
ism which  is  often  denied.    The  migra- 
tory meetings  of  the  American  scholar, 
teacher  and  uivestitrator,   have  a  hu- 
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raatritf  and  an  idealism  in  them  which 
compare  most  favorably  with  all  similar 
enterprises  in  Europe. 
•  If  the  Coneord  school  of  philosophy 
should  direct  attention  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  knowledge,  past  or  present,  it 
will  perform  a  very  dealrable  labor. 
Philosophy  may  mean  Tery  much  more 
than  knowledge;  yet  its  first  and  princi- 
pal duty  consists  in  knowing  with  pre- 
cision and  clearness  what  the  mind,  not 
philosophically  trained,  knows  intuitive- 
ly or  conventionally,  indistinctly  or  not 
at  all.  The  aim  of  philosophy  if  to 
know  with  mathematical  precision. 
While  it  would  be  futile  to  assert  that 
knowing  exhaust*  the  possibilities  of 
the  human  mind  and  of  human  life, — 
affection  transcends  all  knowledge, — no 
one  really  familiar  with  meta- 
physics, ancient  and  modern,  will 
deny  that  all  philosophy  hinges 
on  the  theory  of  knowledge.  How 
do  we  know?  "What  can  we  know? 
What  is  it  to  know?  How  can  we 
know  so  precisely  that  we  may  demon- 
strate our  knowledge  to  others?  These 
are  the  real  problems  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian. And  it  is  humiliating  to  think 
how  few  of  these  questions  have  re- 
ceived a  final  answer,  although  nearly 
every  age  has  wrestled  with  them.  Tet 
so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  these 
elementary  problems  that  a  large  part  of 
all  human  miseries  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  uniform  experience  of  being  mis- 
understood. Very  few  people  have 
clear  thoughts;  persons  who  have  them, 
express  them  very  rarely  in  clear  lan- 
guage; and  clear  language  is  very  rarely 
understood  in  the  sense  of  its  author. 
Hence  statements  in  which  clearness  Is 
imperatively  required  are  usually  quaint. 
This  is  illustrated  in  legal  documents, 
i.nd  by  the  technical  terms  employed 
universally. 

Most  people  employ  language  conven- 
tionally. Hence  we  are  rarely  quite 
sure  whether  we  understand  the  lan- 
gauge  of  a  former  age  or  a  foreign 
country  in  th*  intended  sense,  and  the 
language  of  the  individual  changes 
almost  from  year  to  year.  When  lan- 
guage is  so  shifting,  how  much  more 
uncertain  must  be  our  comprehension 
of  the  ideas  which  any  particular  lan- 
guage intends  to  convey?  Hence  the 
first  duty  in  metaphysical  work  consists 
in  limitation,  and  in  being  particular  as 
well  aa  precise.  It  is  very  easy  to  utter 
generalities,  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  European  mind  or  the  Asiatic  tem- 
per, to  pronounce  oracular  dicta,  and  to 
bewilder  an  audience  by  enumerating  a 
list  of  great  names  and  greater  deeds. 
But  thst  conceals  the  real  issue,  which 
consists,  after  all  and  above  all,  in  being 
specific  It  is  uncommonly  easy  to 
write  about  Aristotle;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  Arisloile  himself.  It  is 
easy  to  discuss  Kant;  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  understand  the  introduction  of  his 
great  "Critique,"  although  tbe  intro- 
duction is  a  masterpiece  of  clear  writ- 
ing. Kor  can  tbo  students  of  philoso- 
phy accomplish  much  until  they  have 
sifted  their  own  language  and  their  own 
thoughts,  if  possible,  down  to  the  very 
foundations. 

The  terms  "real"  and  "ideal,"  to  use 
an  obvious  illustration,  have  become 
general  property.  Apparently  they  are 
among  the  gifts  of  metaphysics  to  gen- 
eral society.  The  terms  are  commonly 
used  as  opposites,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  terms  "mind"  and 
"matter."  But  these  words  are  decep- 
tive, and  strict  thought  can  often   em- 
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ploy  them  one  for  the  other.    For  what 
is  ideal  U  surely  real,  and  what  u  real  if 
always  ideal.    An  idea  is  as  real  a  thing 
as  is  a  block  of  marble,  and  who  would 
deny  tliat  so  real  a  tiling  as  a  rose   is 
eminently  ideal?    Hind  and  matter  are 
often  supposed  to  be  opposites.      But 
no  matter  is  ever  discovered  that  is  not 
full  of  mind,  and  usually  it  has  a  mind 
of  its  own  which  it  is  dangerous  to  mis- 
understand.     On    the  other  hand,  no 
mind  has  ever  been  found   which  was 
separate  from  matter.    We  imagine  that 
we  can  think  of  mind  and  matter   as 
separate  things;  but  the  mental  opera- 
tion seems  to  be  nearly  or  completely 
impossible.    And  so  it  happens  that  the 
terms  mind  and  matter  are  often  con- 
vertible one  into  the  other.      The  most 
accomplished  and  the  most   advanced 
philosophy  of  our  day,  fully  aware    of 
these  things,  directs  iis  attention,  there- 
fore, to  psychology.    Before  philosophy 
undertakes  to  settle   any  practical  ques- 
tions of  life  and  conduct*  k  tries  to  And 
mil  what  ii  e,th  know  of  thorn,  and  so 
far  is  it  from  knowing  what  knowledge 
menus,  that  it  is  still  confronted  with 
The  preliminary   work  of  investigating 
the  instrument  of  knowledge    or   the 
human  mind.    And  the  results  of  these 
investigations  have  not  yet  led  to  any 
definite   conclusions.       Philosophy    is 
psychology,  and  psychology  is  a  que* 
tion. 

Mr.  Sf  edman's  poem  at  the  opening  of  the 
Concord  school  of  philosophy  ii  graceful 
and  poetic  in  thought  and  exquisite  la  exe- 
cution. It  bears  perfectly  the  sever*  test  of 
being  road  aloud,  And  It  gives  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  believe  that  true  poetty  de- 
m.iiuls  beauty  and  purity  of  form  asvwell  as 
nubility  of  thought  and  warmth  of-  feeling. 
Wry  appropriate  and  charming  are  the  »Uu- 
s iuiis  to  the  men  and  women  of  genius  whw 
has  e  given  Concord  its  peculiar  fame:— 

Within  rh|B  leaf v  hanm 

Their  service  miuUtrant 
I  phcld  i  lie  nobler  freedom  of  the  soul 

How  wii-  it  hither  came 

The  roes-acc  and  the  liame 
Anew?    Make  answer  from  thine  aureole 

•  UiK.tluT  Nature,  thou  who  liest 
Mao's  heart  In  all  thy  way*  intcrpretestl 

Hi;*h  (bought:?  of  thee  Drought  sear 

I  ntoour  inm-trel-seer 
The  anti-pie  calm,  the  Asian  wisdom  old 

Till  tn  lit*  verse  we  beard 

Of  Morton,  bee.  and  bird,    ' 
of  mountain  eras  and  pine,  the  manifold 

Rii-h  Miu^d— and  on  the  world  hj«  eyes 
Dwelt  pewnniut  with  vUlon  sweet  and  wis*. 

Whence  came  the  silver  tongue 
To  one  forever  young 
Who  sp.l:e  i  mil  cur  beai'U  within  us  buraedT 
This  reverend  one,  mho  took 
No  palimpsest  or  book. 
But  rend  hi*  ««ul  with  glances  Inward  turned. 

Wlille  «hr-r  rapi  forehead  like  the  dawn) 
The  Sybil  Mm  net.  by  tbr.t  ruu-fc  drawn, 
And  from  her  fearless  month, 
Where  never  speech  bad  drouth, 
Gave  to i«  if  to  some  bold  rhant  cf  womanhood,— 
He rown  Imaginings, 
).:!;e  f^wift.  resplendent  thing*, 
Flashing  foui  eye*  that  knew  to  beam  or  brood, 
'What     tonelit     these    shining   onosf       What 
thought 
From     preacher-saint    hare  poet    sad    ttorhar 
caught  ? 

In  scorn  of  meaner  use. 
Anon,  the  voung  recluse 
Bnilded  bis  but  luuidc  the  vroot  land  lake, 
Ami  set  the  world  fsr  off, 
ThoU'ii  with  no  will  to  scoff, 
Thus  from  the  Earth's  near  breast  fresh  life  te 
take. 
Ariu  nM  her  bosom,  bean  to  heart. 
All  Nature's  sweet*  he  ravished  for  bis  Art. 

Mr.  Stedman  haa  never  written  anything 
better  than  the  stanzas  describing  the  spirit 
of  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  and  closing 
with  the  inspiring  prophecy:— 

After  the  twelvemonth  net 

When  as  of  old  they  met, 
(A  twelvemonth  and  a  dav,  and  kept  their  trm.) 

And  knight  to  pilgrim  told  *  m 

Things  '.'lun  them  to  behold. 
What  conn  rev  tf  mild,  what  gained  of  sH  taeywtst, 

/While  niliuttering  hands  auigu 
To  each  a  share  of  bsaling  food  and  vlaej 

Ho  come,— when  long  gnus  waves 

Above  the  holiest  graves 
Of  them  whose  riue  advent  ore  chides  our  ewav— 

Come  where  the  great  elms  lean 

Their  quivering  learea  and  green 
To  shade  the  iuo*s-cluiig  roofs  now  sacred  a 

And  where  the  brouae  and  granite  teU 
How  Liberty  was  hailed  with  Life's  farewell, 

Here  let  your  Academe 
lie  no  ignoble- dream. 
But,  con -ft:  rai»?  with  life  and  death  sad  aomg. 
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Thruoirh  the  land's  spaces  spread 
The  trust  Inherited, 
Th*  ho;*#  whlcb  from  your  hands  shall  taae  ee 
m-UDf, 
And  builtl  so  altar  that  ma,  last 
TU1  beads  now  young  be  laurelled  with,  tan  Fast 


th»  nsesgnsof  the  leoond  week  benu  nneo 
tke  aeernlaf  <rf 

M assay,  Jva  It, 
With  an  aloqaait  lecture  b.  Dr.  Jeoee,  la  which  j 
a*  considered  tba  Nature  of  the  8onl  and  tin  | 
Idee  el  Conscience.    Thaw  were  »wie  «  rua 
viewa  opoa  the  theme  eeleeted : 

Th*  eoal  ia  not  a  derelopaeeat  sat  of  •  lev- 
er amides,  but  an  ilmtaal  f ana ;  a  transient  ao- 
Jenrner  la  Um  temporal  etere,  aaaaif  eeted 
threaan  aatnrtl  parentage.  The  priacipU  eai 
pewar  of  Its  own  history  and  f Manas,  are  an 
WNtaU  in  Ua  awn  pndDaattoa  and  sen*. 

Tbe  anoi  aoee  net  spring  frosa  hsnsata,  baa 
fmea  shore ;  the  genesis  of  tara  natural  Iphssw 
la  front  the  hsnsila  to  the  shore,  Aniaoaaea, 
iMnm,  angel,  the  eool,  la  a  eatf-coneciooe,  sah*- 
raaWonnf ,     aeU-detaraaiainii    heing,    as  fall- 

~     Ila  tfaata, eoasceoas  of   thewerW, 


arioaaofaalf.aodoooaaroaaof  Go*.  An  entity 
teat  Unnka  and  feels  and  la  self-sored  and 
aaBial  trpon  and  In  aaattar.  Heuuaaia  bearing 
In  bia  hand  Ma  prhnwral  eonuauaaioa  to  aabdae 
tba««rth»ndh»T.doanraioneT»Tlt.  Bntfroaa 
the  earth  ha  naana  pot ;  from  the  earth  aaana- 
aiata  not ;  be  la  a  plact  of  ealaeoal  (anaa.  Ood 
Uparaonei.    The  fode ara  pereortal. 

The  angel  ie  personal  and  man  la  pataonaL 
Ha  la  eternal  In  hi.  Creator  now ;  In  hisa  now 
at  wa  aee  bla  m  boman  aepaot  "be  line  and 
aaoraa  and  haa  bia  bebaa."  Waa  there  erar  a 
ttaw  when  be  did  not  aibaaat  to  Ola  In  »  And 
if  the  eool  be  an  eternal,  paraoaal  entity,  than 
eTaryaoalaa  to  Ua  national  form  haa  caTer 


been  ohacred  as  to  the  eonatitaUon  and  oontext 
of  that  form 

Theaoolia  eternal.  It  exists  always.  The 
sonleeea.  It  sees  aeasihle  obtaota  by  raaana  of 
ahysioia  eye  in  natnxal  Babt.  It  aaes  lnsslngi- 
blea  by  meaaa  of  a  apfiitaal  eye  to  ostaedal 
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i  aonl  it  a  self -conscious,  a«lf-raleotinff, 
aalf-cVtterminliig  entity,  related  to  nature,  re- 
lated to  Ood,  and  self-related.  Andeothoeoal 
ia  mlorooDamie,  and  ao  the  aoal  ■  papaonal,  and 
the  aaalTets  and  axpoaition  of  thia  eootent  a) 
tba  whole  aim  and  eadaaTor  of  tba  rlatooraa 
Philoaophj.  Bat  ao  lanre  ia  man's  aoal  that 
all  the  outer  world  ia  but  a  star  upon  ila  aky, 
and  from  Its  own  deep  night  atar  after  star  ap- 
—   white,  lustrous  births  from  Its  unreal 
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ey»  the  l>»reiler:  Dr.  Jones'  leotores  are 
a  very  protsogpoed  feetnre  of  the  Oonoord 
SchooL  rbey  tmprese  people.  They  tnepire 
almost  Inflniie  ■■■jesllni.  end  speculation,  and 
a  "PhUo  Morning^  MturallT  attracts  a  very 
eritioad  wgA  tetSTCStsJ  SaS&srra  JV-  Jones 
has  a  certain  clientele  who  hang  npon  his 
words,  eo  to  speak,  and  who  regard  bia 
thought  as  a  tcit  remarkable  system  of  pbil- 
oMpbr.    This  fact  ia  also  true  of  the  west. 

The  Doctor  w  a  tali,  -treigbt  alert  man,  with 
the  silvered  hair  of  the  8age,  the  cool,  deep, 
blue  eves  of  tbe  Thinker,  the  Are  and  vigor  of 
youth.*  A  straightforward,  courteous  gentle- 
mao  readv  with  bis  words  and  not  afraid  to 
speak  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Emerson. 

At  evening  a  highly  interested  audience  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  Mr.  B.  O.  Hazard  of  Rhode 
Island,  "Ths  Philotwpbieal  Character  of  Ohan- 
ning." 

las  whole  tribnU  of  the  speaker  was  an 
eloquent  one,  and  culminated  in  this  vivid  sum- 
mary: 

Such  waa  Channing  as  e  philanthropist  and 
philosopher;  so  nearly  realizing  his  own  ideal 
of  the  lof tr  and  noble  In  humanity,  that  his 
eloquent  description  of  it  seems  better  to  de- 
lineate hisown  character  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  which  we  can  portray  It,  His  whole 
mind  partook  of  thia  excellence.  Gifted  with 
clear  and  far-reaching  poetle  vision,  which 
made  him  familiar  with  the  loftiest  sphere  of 
human  thoughts  and  the  sublimest  of  human 
aspirations,  with  reasoning  faculties  and  a 
power  of  pbiloaopbical  analysis  which  restrain- 
ed and  diffused  the  electric  fervor  of  the  poetic 
element,  checked  its  exuberance,  and  enabled 
lnmtogiTM  its  discoveries  and  msmrmtions 
tbst  palpsble  form  and  practical  application  to 
which  be  was  strongly  moved  by  a  beneTolenw 
which  waimed  his  whole  soul.  And  these  fac- 
ulties, thus  haniionixing  and  landing  mutual 
aid  to  sach  other,  warming  while  they  enligten- 
ed,  deriving  energy  from  the  earneetneas  of  his 
dsapoiiUnn.  vst  preserved  by  the  purity  of  bis 
life  in  all  their  native  delicacy  and  sensibility: 
made  vigilant  by  an  abiding  sense  of  the  jnat 
reapontibilitiea  of  man  to  Ood,  to  his  fellow 
beings  and  to  himself;  and  stimalated  br  these 
considerations  and  an  intense,  a  burning  In 
tereet  In  the  welfare  of  hia  race,  to  the  higbeat 
and  most  eonstant  activity  which  his  fragile 
health  permitted. 

The  perusal  of  hia  works  must  ever  awaken 
the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  sublime  and 
glorioue  truths,  animate  it  with  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimous purpose,  quicken  its  hallowing  as- 
pirations for  moral  beauty,  truth  and  bttliaees, 
and  incite  with  glowing  ardor  to  preea  forward 
In  the  path  of  doty  and  virtue,  to  tbe  fulfilment 
of  iU  uofaleet  destiny. 

The  eonversetioa  which  followed  was  one  of 
intense  Interest,  the  principal  participeata  be- 
ing llr.  AJsott  Mr.  Sanborn  and  If r.  Hsaard. 
Tbe  latter  distressed  tbe  ateUpbystcal  side  of 
Mr.  ChanniDg's  chaicter  and  his  literary  rep- 
ntatiou  in  Earope,  and  Mr.  Banborn  bis  theo- 
logic  method,  hie  literary  fame    and  iunaruce 


at  home  and    abroad,  and  bis    cloee  tdeotiflea- 
tion  with  the  Wordsworth  school  of  thought- 
Mr.  Aleott  s   word  of   praise    was  a  fervent 
and  exalted  one: 

-Channing  was  the  precursor  of  traaaoen- 
denUUiem.  Be  had  ft  wonderfal  power  of  con- 
versation, blending  simplicity  with  sublimity. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  eenaibilitlee.  His 
sweetness,  hie  courtesy,  his  humility  blended 
with  his  nobility,  impressed  t«e  very  deeply. 
He  would  receive  people  with  few  or  no  attain- 
ments with  a  kindness  greetly  to  bis  credit. 
This,  too,  was  rendered  mure  striking  from  the 
position  to  which  he  waa  bOTU-e*mone:  the 
highest  classes  of  cultured  society.  His  elevat- 
ed views  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nrture, 
oi  its  divinity,  ware  a  central  characteristic.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him.  he  waa  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
eral street  church.  All  were  impressed  with 
the  piety  of  tbe  little  man.  He  would  coma  to 
church  wrapped  up  warmly  when  other  people 
felt  no  need  of  wraps.  We  could  see  little 
more  than  his  heed  in  the  pulpit,  bet  when  be 
spoke  he  seemed  the  tallest  man  ia  the  bouse. 
Hi*i  4>eratene  were  lees  an  address  to  tbe  reason 
thautotae  moral  sense.  I  remember  with 
wbst  SBOdesty  the  "I  apprehend"  woeld  occur 
after  a  long  and  eloquent  sentence.  He 
preached  long,  yet  the  congregation  would  bars 
waited  longer.  He  did  not  preach  many  ser- 
mons a  vesr.  Sometimes,  after  reaching  the 
pulpit  he'  would  think  best  not  to  preach  the 
one  he  brought,  and  hia  colleague,  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, would  preach  or  exteofporiae  one." 

Dr.  Jones  maintains  the  suse.pseitron  aa  Mr. 
Aleott  that  the  human  sovri  exists  in  the  eter- 
i^isftss  tin  birtb  Of  fU  Wy. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  H.  O.  O.  Blake,  aa  last 
year,  read  some  eelectiona  from  Tboreau'e 
writings.  But  first  he  gave  some  of  his  im- 
pressions of  Thoreea's  character  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  that  which  distinguishes 
Thoreaa,  makes  him  the  trsAScendenUlIst  par 
exellenoe,  is  thai  in  an  important  sense  be  be- 
came, to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  "onsn- 
imoas"  in  choosing  to  regulate  his  life  by  the 
whisper  from  Nature.  His  experiment  at  Wal- 
den  waa  merely  one  step  in  this  direction,  and 
though  after  a  time  he  returned  from  that  (for 
one  reason,  as  he  intimates,  on  account  of  its 
monotony,)  yet  It  la  easy  to  see  that  in  spirit 
he  never  returned,  never  united  himself  to 
church  and  state,  and  so  deep  and  clear  was  his 
choice  that  If  he  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age  he 
would  still  have  r.bided  by  it.  Thoreeu's  chief 
significance  ie  not  as  an  observer  of  nature,  as 
a  literary  man  or  even  as  a  philosopher  or  poet, 
but  as  a  new  and  indspendeut  witness  in  our 
own  times  to  the  commanding  ■•aloe  of  what  ia 
immaterial  or  ideal. 
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iraoH  ova  sficial  coaaxarotiocvT.] 
CoxronD,  July  18,  leal.— The  venerable  "OrpMc 
philosopher"  of  Concord— Mr.  A.  Uronson  Aleott 
—waa  the  lecturer  this  morning,  and  he  contin- 
ued bis  previous  discourse  upon  the  philosophy 
of  life,  a  philosophy,  he  aald,  which  Is  not  yet  a 
science.  As  an  introduction  to  bis  lecture,  or  con- 
versation, Mr.  Aleott  read  the  whole  of  Word*- 
worth's  ode  on  immortality,  and  after  be  clo**xl 
he  said  that  such  a  strain  covers  the  whole  Held 
of  life.  Joining  ths  lecture  to  the  preceding,  be 
continued  hia  discussion  of  heredity  of  souls. 
The  eternal  life.  In  his  view,  incarnates  Itself  In 
bodies  and  sheds  them  again  like  leave* 
In  aotumn.  A  babe  is  a  symbol  of  tnc 
Godhead.  The  little  one  finds  its  way 
out  into  its  physical  organs,  pushed  from  behind, 
not  drawn  out  by  something  acting  upon  it 
through  the  organs,  for  every  instinct  la  a  move- 
ment of  the  Godhead  himself.  The  senses  are 
but  the  organs  of  the  lubtlncts,  and  the  lo*-er 
sciuac*—  taj*te,  touch  and  smell— belong  to  matter 
and  haw  nothing  of  tho  spiritual  In  them.  They 
are  the  mere  feelers—  the  antennae— of  the  soul. 
It  Is  through  tbe  eye  and  ear  that  tbe  mind  be- 
come* able  to  trmnrUte  the  symbols  whleb  tt  per- 
ceives in  tbe  outward  world  en/1  becomes  con- 
scious of  Ideas.  The  Inatiucte  are  all  dJvlnera. 
Only  whew  tbe  passions  get  control  of  the  body 
do  we  say  that  ita  glory  has  departed.  Bowe 
persona  retain  their,  childlike  freHhuesa  through 
life.  Tees*  ara  the  pneta,  and  la  shew  God's  pot^ 
poses  are  wmught  oat.  The  highest  mlnda  do 
not  leases.;  they  see;  they  divine.  Bet  In  ths 
heredity  of  soul,  ss  of  the  body,  If.  there  be  the 
least  taint,  the  new  being  will  receive  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies;  for  rio  act  Is  complete  In 
itself ,  but  extends  to  others.  It  also  returns 
"l»on  the  actor  and  brings  its  oonseqaencea  upon 


him.  Our  instinct*  are  ail  working  within  ua,  but 
above  them  are  our  reason  and  understanding. 
The  minds  which  aee  farthest  and  clearest 
are  the  real  poses.  Mere  rhymes  do  not 
touch  the  heart.  They  tickle  the  ear,  but 
they  are  not  poetry.  Wordsworth  must  have 
been  lns,.,,ed  when  be  wrote  his  ode  on  immor- 
tality. Mr.  Aleott  then  took  up  the  action  of  the 
mind  when  the  body  is  saleep.  At  night,  be  said, 
we  retreat  Into  the  occiput  and  away  from  the 
f uicbfcruL  We  are  animals  rill  we  have  a  forehead 
and  a  face,  and  aa  we  retreat  from  tbe  forehead 
nt  night,  so  at  that  time  we  live  like  the  animals. 


The  mind  nUj-B  games  and  sports  at  bfde-and- 
backhead  aud  up  and  down  the  spine. 
In  sleep  vre  have  the  nature  of  an  nnlrani.    It 


moke*  iu>  sad  or  Jotoua,  and  aometlraee  It  makes 
as  wuik  In  our  sleep  nlonc  roof-tops  snd  do  many 
things  which  we  couh!  not  do  when  awake.  Tbe 
whole  sphere  of  imttlnots  is  under  providential 
control.  Tim*,  iu  walking  In  the  woods  If  the 
eye  meets  a  twig  tbe  lid  closes  and  protects  the 
eye  before  the  iterson  has  time  to  think  of  such 
protection,  \\eonuawteecape  from  the  Godhead 
nor  ren-^on  ourselves  out  ox  him.  nor  believe  in 
amiihJIdtion. 

Wordsworth,  said  Mr.  Aleott,  and  the  early 
church  generailVj  adopted  the  tioctrlne  of  spirit- 
ual heredity.  Xo  one  haa  ever  lived  without 
having  some  glimmerings  of  this  doctrine.  Souls 
mini nc  from  God,  who  la  immortal,  must  also  be 
immortal.  If  there  were  any  beginning  to  our 
exbtence,  It  mutit  also  have  an  end.  Most  people 
say  they  Itegan  to  exist  when  the  body  began. 
Uut  then  the  sonl  merely  took  on  a  mortal  form. 
If  there  was  a  first  man  and  first  woman  we  can 
certain)?  date  our  existence  from  them.  M'e  may 
have  been  as  old  as  tbe  oldest,  though  the  bii- 
'.'.^^  gritei  cf  V.se  «  esrt*.  Tkexvl&pm 
no  time.  Time  and  space  are  not  entitles;  they 
are  mere  measures  of  the  mind.  We  are 
creatures  outside  of  time  and  space,  but  at  our 
earthly  birth  we  came  Into  time  and  space. 
Death'is  the  passage  out  Into  the  eternity  whence 
we  enme,  Into  the  immortality  which  we  have  not 
fully  lost.  If  an  Individual  began  existence  at  his 
hlrtb.  then  he  would  cease  to  exl«t  at  his  death. 
Uut  If  we  Inherit  immortality  we  *hall  live  here- 
after and  must  have  existed  before  our  earthly 
birth.  This  view  was  held  by  tbe  early  Christian 
church,  and  Is  maintained  by  the  church  fathers, 
especially  by  Origen,  but  it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  modern  time*. 

A  less  formal  discussion  than  usual  followed 
the  lecture,  two  auditors,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Emery,  taking  the  share  In  the 
conversation  which  It  Is  intended  tbey  shall 
have,  so  that  the  whole  burden  may  not  fall  upon 
the  faculty,  anu  also  that  the  lectures  maybe 
more  lienedcial  to  the  listeners.  As  usual,  the 
discussion  was  harmonious,  and  those  who  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Alcott's  views  put  to  him  leading  In- 
terrogatories, giving  him  opportunity  to  explnln 
his  views  still  further.  Mr.  R.  U.  Hazr.rd  took 
the  position  that  Instinct  and  reason  differ  only 
in  decree,  and  that  the  former  is  only  lunate 
knowledge,  and  that  every  animate  being  ha*  at 
birth  the  knowledge  that  effort  Is  neccssnrv  to 
motion,  and  lu*  sufficient  knowledtra  to  enable  it 
to  take  the  food  provided  by  nature.  i 

Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  of  Peacedale,  R.  I.,' 
well  known  In  philosophical  circles,  though  a] 
business  man,  for  his  exhaustive  book  npon  the! 
will,  read  this  evening  a  paper  upon  tbe  phllo-J 
sophical  character  of  Channing.  Tbe  outlines  of' 
tbe  paper  were  as  follows:  The  mind  of  Chan- 
ning, viewed  with  reference  to  Its  trTiib-disoover- 
inc  lowers,  presents  as  one  of  ItsstrisUaegcharao- 
leii.-tics,  the  imi>ortant  aid  which  tbe  intellectual 
faculties  derived  from  the  mural  qualities.  This 
Ih  appnrcut  in  hia  writings.  It  wa*  yet  more  ob- 
vious in  his  convenes  tion,  for  in  the  familiar  col- 
loquial expression  of  his  views  upon  subjects 
which  he  had  not  made  his  particular  study,  he 
habitually  gave  utterance  to  the- dictates  of  bis 
moral  sense,  before  he  had  constructed  any  argu- 
ment to  sustain  theiu,  or  even  distinctly  a*cer- 
taim'd  their  logical  relations  to  pre** ta'bli shed 
iwlicfa  and  principles.  In  blin  this  was  not  tbe 
effect  of  Intellectual  temerity,  but  of  a  firm  re- 
liance on  his  Intuitive  perception,— his  conbcious- 
nes*  of  right  and  wrong.  This  influence 
of  the  moral  qualities  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  philosophic 
mind,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
irriionM v  estimated  ko  lilghlv  a>  It  deserves.  It 
trives  p.  sensibility  which  enables  the  mind  to  p-c- 
o^nlzc  truth  lu  Its  most  ethereal  forms  and  to  de- 
tect error  In  Its  most  «ui>tle  diKguises.  In  these 
spontaneous  suggestions  he  had  himself  great 
confidence.  The  accuracy  with  wbich  he  had 
settled  gTeat  leading  principle*-,  the  pnritv  of  his 
morals,  the  sensitiveness  oi  his  mind,  hU'inftexi- 
ble  justice,  and  the  clearness  snd  extent  of  his 
spiritual  perceptions,  ail  comblued  to  give  them 
a  truthful  aim  which  seldom  failed  to  direct 
their  conclusions  within  the  limit*  of  moral 
certainty.  They  were  in  him  revelations  which 
mere  argument  could  not  supersede,  und  he 
never  exalted  the  reasoolog  fsculties  above  corv- 
*ciousne*e,  nor  doemed  tbolr  authority  para- 
mount to  the  dictates  of  moral  senae.  In 
any  apparent  conflict  between  them,  he 
was  more  prone  to  an«pect  error 
in  the  reasoning  processes  than  In  the  moral 
Judgment.  In  his  mind  conscience  waa  Nuureme, 
aud  tstsbllshed  and  preserved  a  beautiful  har- 
moiir  in  the  movement*  of  all  Its  'towers.  Tho 
ml  ml  of  Cliannlng  waa  of  a  poetic  order,  and  to 
thl-  may  be  uttri>>utod  not  only  his  lofty  aspira- 
tion-*, elevated  sentiments  and  reach  of  thenght, 
but  also  that  directness  and  practical  coinioon 
sense,  so  conspicuous  even  In  the  most  ornate 
productions  of  his  pen.  It  also  Imparts  that  per- 
ma-lvc  power  which,  with  few  exceptions,  per- 
vades all  his  writings,  and  these  exceptions  are 
where  the  occasion  requires  tbe  loclcaJ  processes 
In  place  of  the  poetic;  where  for  the  moment  be 
Uirowa  off  the  mantle  of  Inspiration  and  meets 
his  oppooeuts  with  the  esrtb-iuade  weapons  of 
polemical  discussion.  But  though  the  promt- 
neat  characteristic  of  Ms  mind  was 
poetle,  the  losriesl  modes  of  Investi- 
gation were  far  from  belns;  wholly  neglected.  It 
waa  the  hurmoniou*  combination  of  these  powers 
which  made  the  action  of  his  mind  at  once  so 
strong  and  so  graceful,  and  the  very  weakness  of 
hia  phvslcal  nature  may  hare  nisde  tbe  aplrltusl 
more  sensltlvo  to  truth  and  more  ethereal  In  Its 
thought*).  Tbe  cls\  -i-Blit  piison-bon«e  yielded  to 
the  spirit  It  Imprisoned,  and  tbe  mortal  coll  oould 
only    partially    reHtraln  tbe   aspiiiag   nature    It 
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-cenied  so  f.-eblv  to  enthrall.  The  occasional 
shade  ot  despondency  ha  his  works  only  exhibit* 
.iu  stn>nger  light  the  renewal  tooe  of  hope, 
strength  and  elevation  which  pervade  bis  works, 
?r.i "«--"- -"  rv.ttsinert  apiinat  Iwulily  weakness 
by  "the  happy  constitution  and  as-dduous  imnrove- 
ment  «f  hH  ininil.  He  reasoned  strongly,  but  It 
was  not  when  lie,  reasoned  that  his  power  wai 
in. .*t  felt.  Hv  the  luetic  clement  of  his 
mind  he  presented  rcalttv  no  clearly 
that  error  fomad  no  bldlng-place.  In 
the  llftht  of  trnib  It  stood  enwvicted  aJid  wai 
abathed.  By  it*  obvio**  power  to  supply  the  de- 
neieiieiesof  experience  be  was  enabled  to  reflect 
h|,<iii  tiie  wi<  Led  tin  ir  own  deformity,  awl  mike 
them  feel  the  upbraiding  ota  violated  conscience 
and  tin-  pangs  <>fa  debused  and  mutilated  soul, 

Hew>|iiiii'*t;il(-'  aud  nitlun.iI,  but  his  pbilo- 
sophv  wan  ii<»t  the  mere  unpractical  result  of 
abstract  investigation,  nor  hi*  rationalism  the 
aimless  rviiiieiueiit  of  cold  reasoning.  In  both 
there  van  infused  the  electric  Influence  of  the 
poetic » lenient  which  quickened  thein  into  llle 
plowing  with  vital  warmth.  He  had  great  rou- 
tidence  in  all  the  element'*  of  human  nature,  and 
Mjuj:bt  to  give  a  gnod  direction  to  its  Impulses, 
toele\atc  it-  passions  rather  thau  to  eradicate 
them,  and  to  make  It*  Instincts  Intelligent  rather 
than  to  crn-h  orwhollv  subjugate  them  to  thedes- 
-"•cuia  ui  the  i-ea^ouinjE  faculties.  Un  consecrated 
himself  to  tiie  elevation  and  advancement  of  hit 
rare,  and  few  have  no  happily  moved  the  world 
witli  treat  troth*  or  so  sueeeWullv  wanned  into 
activity  the  iulcllcctuaJ  aud  moral  effort  which 
had  Ixt'n  rendered  torpid  by  the  chilling  Influ- 
ence of  religious  dc*i>otisni.  I  cannot  naino  a 
writer  who Tia*  done  more  to  awaken  in  his  read- 
ers a  tnic  consclou-ness  of  the  sublime  attribute! 
of  their  spiritual  natures,  or  who  hab  contributed 
so  much  to  enlighten  ami  liberalize  the  public 
mind  upon  the  hi^h  truths  of  religion  and  to 
place  these  truths  on  a  firm  and  rational  ground. 
or  who  ha*  breathed  into  it  a  more  vital,  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  Influence, 
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Sotne  < ■■Del  as  b,*\id  |bit  a  company  of  peo- 
ple cannot  convene  together  for  a  half-hour 
without  coming  upon  the  subject  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Every  life  interest 
Uad&  us  IrrtBiatibly  towards  that  topic;  and 
here  at  ibe  Concord  school,  where  the  busi- 
nns  of  the  day  is  conversation,  this  subject 
r.ot  only  follows  Trom  tb.e  discussion  of  others, 
but  also  Is  often  the  leading  topic  itself.  So 
it  was  on  Monday  morning  when  Mr.  Alcott 
apofee  of  immortality  aud  preexistence,  affirm- 
ing that  our  Immortality  is  hereditary,  beiDg 
inherited  from  God  our  Father,  who  la  hlm- 
fiflf  immortal.  The  speaker  said  that  man 
cannot  make  himself  disbelieve  in  immortal- 
ity, for  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  soul,  a  mind  and 
a  will,  he  must  believe  that  there  1b  eocue- 
thlng  besides  tbis  earthly  life.  lie  may  rea- 
son Mrueelf  out  of  this  belief,  bnt  something 
within  Mm  still  asserts  it.  Every  soul,  ac- 
cording to  this  belief,  Is  in  eternity;  it  never 
began,  it  will  never  end.  We  existed  before 
this  earthly  ll'fe  and  shall  exist  after  it. 
"What  we  call  time  is  merely  a  measure 
of  our  minds,  and  oar  death  ii  a  returning 
into  the  eternity  from  which  we  cam*.  When 
it  was  asked  why  we  did  not  remember  this 
previous  state  of  existence,  the  answer  was 
that  our  ideas  were  these  memories.  We 
bring  with  ns  from  the  eternity  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  so  on,  and  these  are  reminis- 
cences of  the  eternity. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lec- 
ture, quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  was  shown, 
as  welT  as  an  earnest  desire  to  comprehend 
tbqf  fall  meaning  of  "immortality,"  "eter- 
nity" and  "  preciistence.  "  But,  as  Mr. 
Alcott  waid,  "the  highest  minds  do  not  rea- 
•onv  they  see,  they  divine;"  and  It  must  be 
by  tbis  divine  right  that  these  ideas  can  be 
understood.  They  cannot  be  reasoned  into 
our  belief;  they  must  be  felt.  We  must  be 
conscious  of  oar  immortal  nature  in  order  to 
comprehend  its  eternity.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  see  spiritual  truths,  our  spiritual  eyes 
must  be  opened;  and  this  Is  the  point  most 
strongly  Insisted  on  by  Dr.  Jones  In  his  lec- 
tures on  the  PlatCy  \c  Philosophy.  If  we  want 
the  key  to  the  world,  says  this  expounder 
of  Plato,  we  must  begin  with  that  which  is 
firtt  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  We  most 
set  the  form  If  we  would  understand  itc 
effigy;  and  this  form  is  not  what  we  actually 
tee  in  the  world  about  ns,  bat  that  which  we 
do  not  see  with  eartbly  eyas;  The  forms  of 
earth  axe  really  the  shadows,  and  the  things 
unseen  are  the  realities.  This  looks  very 
contradictory,  and  may  seem  to  many  ab- 
surd ;  and  so  it  Is  if  we  look  only  with  earthly 
eye*.  Bui  open  the  spiritual  eyes  of  faith 
and  lleten  to  tha  truths  which  the  spirit  as- 
sert*, and  the  paradox  will  disappear.  In 
the  realm  of  things  saon  by  aartbly  •ym,  all 
is  changeable.  There -Is  no  form  In  natare 
which  abides  eternally.  It  It  only  the  things 
not  teen  that  are  eternal,  all  things  which 
sua  seen  being  temporal.  Prom  this 
it     follows     that     this     earth     with     all 


its  icsdn  is  merely  a  manifestation— a  shad- 
ow, as  It  Wtxt,  ot  eternity.  The  spiritual 
world  U  the  real,  the  substantial  torso,  while 
the  temporal  world  U  the  effigy  of  that  form. 
Mature  la  therefore  only  a  shadow  ot  thots 
Inrlei'ule  forms  that  are  moving  and  acting  in 
tbat  spiritual  world  which  Is  nnseen  by  mor- 
tal eyes.  Thai  it  follows  that  tba  truths  ol 
the  spirit  ars  Ihe  real  truths,  while  those  of 
the  senses  are  only  appearances.  These  two 
kinds  of  trui.be  are  as  contrary  at  the  pattern 
arid  its  Impress. 

M any  of  the  truths  of  the  senses  have  been 
proven  to  be  only  appearances.  For  instance, 
the  sun  hppcars  tc  the  senses  to  move  around 
the  earth,  yet  the  truth  is  that  the  earth 
moves  around  the  sun ;  the  plauets  appear  to 
gain  their  nourishment  from  tbo  earth  be- 
neath them,  but  the  truth  Is  that  they 
get  it  from  the  air,  the  van  and  the  rain 
above  them;  they  prow  from  above,  not 
from  below.  All  the  truths  of  the  senses,  ac- 
cording to  Pinto,  are  appearances;  for  "only 
the  spiritual  is  real."  But  he  that  would 
understand  tbese  eternal  trntlis  uust  open 
bis  spiritual  eyes,  for  to  read  the  supcrnatu- 
lal,  man  must  see  it.  "The  spirit  of  truth 
lesdeth  to  truth." 

Plato  teaches  that  there  is  one  supreme 
God,  who  pervades  and  rules  all  things.  He 
is  goodness,  and  troth,  and  love,  and  power, 
arjd  wisdom.  There  is  in  him  no  variableness 
nor  shadow  of  turning.  He  is  always  the 
same.  He  Is  the  great  mover  aud  creator  of 
the  universe,  but  Is  himself  immovable.  He 
gives  to  man  his  immortal  nature,  aud  says 
to 'him,  "I  will  da-liver  the  seeds  and  begin- 
nings, and  e*o  you  weave  together  the  mortal 
and  the  immortal  natures."  God  is  the  causa 
of  all  good.  He  Is  true  In  word  and  deed.  He 
does  not  change,  nor  change  others,  and  as  in 
tbe  good  there  is  no  envy,  so  Gck!  vrUIed  that 
all  things  should  resemble  himself. 

Plato  fcbo  teaches  that  the  soul  is  immor- 
tal, and  that  life  has  no  begin  ning  and  no 
end.  How  little  these  doctrines  differ  from 
Christianity;  and  yet  Plato  has  boon  dis- 
countenanced by  Christians  and  called  by 
them  a  heathen  1 

Dr.  H.  E.  Jones,  who  expounds  these  doc- 
trines, Is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  sub- 
ject. Of  his  manner  of  speech,  his  gestures, 
or  of  hinuelf,  he  seeics  to  think  nothing.  He 
thinks  only  tbat  what  he  is  saying  is  true; 
and  animated  by  this  idea,  the  effect  of  his 
worda  is  often  thrilling,  and  always  inspir- 
ing. What  he  says,  combined  with  his  ear- 
nest way  ot  saying  it,  convinces  the  hearer 
not  only  of  the  value  of  the  Ideas-themselves, 
bnt  alio  of  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Jones  to  be 
Their  interpreter. 

Only  two  of  Dr.  Jones's  twelve  lectures 
have  been  given.  He  speaks  this  week  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  forenoons, 
his  subjects  bains**' The  Idea  of  Conscience," 
"The  Eternity  of  the  Soul  and  Its  pre-Exist- 
ence,"  "The  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul,  Per- 
sonality and  Individuality  and  Metempsy- 
chosis." The  other  speakers  this  week  are 
Mr.  Albee  on  "Faded  Metaphors,"  Dr.  Kid- 
Dey,  Dr.  Bartol  (on  Saturday  morning)  and 
air.  6.  H.  Emery,  Jr.  Mr.  Blake's  readings 
itvm   Iboreau   come  on  Tuesday   erfclog. 

This  second  weak  cf  the  Concord  School  ot 
Philosophy  promises  much  delight  to  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  wondering  why 
there  are  no  more  men  and  women  In  the 
world  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
for  culture  and  spiritual  refreshment. 

HjLxrxbtt*  B.  Bhattuce. 
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ON    CONCORD    RIVER. 


Only  wbilo  the  lilies  blow 
Shall  our  beat  ltedrlftini  low, 
While  tbi  flu.-h  of  soo>et  light 
Fadei  into  the  puridc  night, 
While  the  wlilnporwills  are  -tinging 
Anil  Hie  twilight  breeze  la  bringing 
PrttilUB  of  laud*  Iu  sunset  plow 
Mmti  our  host  U.  drifting  low. 

Only  while  the  1  Mm  Mow 

Wblle  v,  i u 'Is  murmur  Mitt  aud  lOW, 
Shall  w«  drift  on  here  together 
Id  the  golden  vuninxr  wMthcr. 
Ihraumof  |>erfumM  hauut  n*y<<, 
EgtiiitlM  and  mignonette, 
Thoagli  our  boat  i*  drifting  low 
Only  while  the  libra  Mow. 
July  19,  im.  Lilian  WHITINO. 
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AST4XTS1S  OF  TBI  GKEA 

[Ftou  oi'B  Eracu 
CoNOoan.  July  l*,  ilSl.-lTlielcni-rable  "Orphic 
philusophVrV  of  OaifordV.Mr.lA.liron^on  Ah- 
— was  th«  \j\nrer  tUs  iiiwnhrjr,  and  be  contin- 
ued his  prevtnW^tli'iclaurie  upon  the  philosophy 
of  !ife,aphfi«k>p*n-  n|  said,  which  is  not  yet  a 
science.  Aj  ai,  L»trodu<\uu  tobislcrtnre,  or  con- 
versation, Mr.vilcott  rjul  the  whole  of  Words- 
worth's  ode  on  fiuuiurtajity,  and  alter  he  closed 
lie  said  that  such  a. -train  covers  tbe  whole  Welti 
of  life.  Joining  tbe  lecture  to  tb«  preceding,  he 
continued  his  discussion  of  heredity  ol  hauls. 
The  eternal  lile,  in  his  view,  lucanutcs  itsclt  in 
bodies  aud  shoos  them  again  like  leaves 
iu  autumn.  A  babe  is  a  pyml>o)  of  the 
Godhead.  The  little  one  flnds  its  way 
out  iuto  its  physical  organs,  pushed  from  behind, 
not  drawn  out  by  something  actiufr  upon  it 
through  the  organs,  for  every  instinct  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  Godhead  himself.  The  senses  are 
but  tbe  organs  of  the  Instincts,  and  tbe  lower 
beufCs — taste,  touch  and  bineU— belong  to  matter 
and  have  nothing  of  the  spiritual  in  them.  They 
are  the  saere  feelers — the  antenna: — of  the  soul. 
It  is  through  tbe  eye  and  ear  that  the  niiud  be- 
eoiuc*  able  to  translate  the  symbols  which  it  per- 
ceives in  the  outward  world  and  becomes  con- 
scioui  of  Idea*.  Tba  Instincts  an  all  diviners. 
Only  when  the  passions  get  control  of  the  body 
do  we  nay  that  its  glory  has  departed.  Some 
person*  retain  their  childlike  freshness  through 
life.  These  are  the  poets,  and  in  them  God's  pur- 
poses arc  wrought  out.  The  highest  minds  do 
not  reason;  they  see;  they  divine.  But  in  the 
heredity  of  snul,  as  of  the  body,  .1  there  be  the 
least  taint,  the  new  being  will  receive  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies;  for  no  act  is  complete  In 
itself,  but  extends  to  others.  It  also  returns 
u]  «"»n  the  actor  and  brings  its  cotiHequenoes  upou 
him.  Our  instincts  are  all  working  within  us,  but 
above  them  are  our  reason  and  understanding. 
The  minds  which  see  farthest  and  clearen 
are  the  real  poets.  Mere  rhymes  do  not 
touch  the  heart.  They  tickle  the  ear,  tout 
i  hey  are  not  poetry.  Wordsworth  must  have 
Utn  Inspired  when  he  wrote  his  ode  ou  in+mor- 
tality.  Mr.  Alcott  then  took  op  the  action  of  the 
inind  when  the  body  Is  asleep.  At  night,  he  said, 
we  retreat  Into  the  occiput  and  away  from  the 
forehead.  We  are  animals  till  we  have'a  forehead 
ami  a  face,  and  as  we  retreat  from  tbo  forehead 
ntniiibt,  so  at  that  time  we  live  like  the  animals. 
The  mind  plavs  g;;incs  and  ppurts  at  hide-and- 
seok  in  tbe  backhead  and  up  and  down  the  spine. 
In  f-lecj)  we  have  the  nature  of  An  animal.  It 
make?  u*  fad  or  j.tvou-,  und  t-omotiine.s  it  make* 
us  walk  in  nnr  sleep  along  roof-tops  and  do  manv 
;hiinr>  which  we  could  not  do  when  awake.  The 
whole  sphere  of  Instincts  i*  under  pn  videntia) 
'  control.  Thus,  in  walking  in  the  woods,  if  the 
cvemeetsntwig  the  lid  dosps  and  protects  tbe 
,-\e  betnrc  tb.>  jKT-on  h:us  time  to  think  of  such 
protection.  Me  cannot  escape  from  the  Godhead 
nor  t>-.  'on  ourselves  oat  of  blin.  nor  believe  in 
aini'inkition. 

Word*- worth,  said  Mr,  Alcott,  and  the  early 
church generrillv,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual heredity.  \o  one  ba*  ever  lived  without 
hnylng  Fome.  gllramerin'rs  of  this  doctrine.  Souls 
coining  from  God,  who  Is  hnmurtal,  ninst  also  be 
Immortal.  If  there  were  any  beginning  to  our 
existence,  It  inn<t  also  have  im  end.  Most  people 
sa\  thfv  lie^-an  to  exist  when  the  body  began. 
Bit;  then  the  soul  merely  took  on  a  mortal  form. 
If  tlnre  was  a  llrst  man  and  first  woman  we  can 
certainly  date  our  cxi-tei  vc  from  them.  We  may 
have  liC'-n  as  old  an  the  oldest,  though  the  bii- 
lifiith  in  order  of  time  on  earth.  The  soul  knows 
no  nine.  Time  and  space  are  not  entities;  they 
are  mere  measures  of  the  mind.  Wc  are 
creature*  outside  of  time  and  Fpace,  but  at  our 
earthly  birth  wo  came  Into  time  and  snare. 
Death  is  the  passage  out  into  thecternit\ 
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businc«s  man,  for  bis  exhaustive  book  upon  the 
will,  read  this  evening  a  paper  upon  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  Channlng.  Tbe  outlines  of 
the  paper  were  as  follows:  The  mind  of  Chan- 
»*lng,  vmwed  with  reference  to  its  tmth-discover- 
inc  ii'twcr*,  presents  a«  one  of  its  striking  charnc- 
icri-i>r<.  th/iiiiportant  aid  which  the  intellectual 
f  j.  ulties  ib  rived  tv  >m  the  iuor;U  qualiricH,  This 
i-app.'r.-nt  in  his  writing".  It  was  yet  moreuln 
vtous  in  bis  convcrvatiou,  for  in  the  familiar  col- 
liMpifal  expression  of  his  views  tip^io  subjects 
which  he  had  not  made  his  particular  study,  he 
habltuallv  gave  cttcraiice  to  the  dictate-*  «if  his 
moral  sense,  before  be  had  constructed  any  artrn- 
nient  to  sustain  tlnmi,  or  even  ili-Tim'tly  ascer- 
tained their  logical  relations  to  p reestablished 
lieltcfi  and  principles.  In  him  this  was  not  tbe 
I'lfct't  of  jutelleetua]  teiocritv,  but  of  a  Arm  re- 
liance on  his  Intuitive  perception,— his  conscious- 
ness of  right  aud  wrong.  This,  influence 
of  the  moral  qualities  is  a  very  Im- 
iiortant  element  in  the  philosophic 
mind,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
eneiallv  e-timnt(d  so  highly  as  it  deserves.  It 
Hives  i  -.  ns.ihiiilY  which  enables  the  mind  to  n»c- 
o-rni*c  truth  in  iU  inosl  ethereal  forms  ajid  to  de- 
lei-t  error  in  Its  most  subtle  disguises.  Iu  these 
-u.mtni.eous  suggestions  he  had  himself  gnat 
.•on ti.bi.ee.  Tin*  accuracy  with  which  he  bad 
settled  great  leading  principles,  the  purity  of  bis 
morals,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  bis  in  flex i- 
ble  jn-tiee.  and  the  clearness  and  extent  of  his 
suiriiua!  perceptions,  all  ooiuhincd  to  give  them 
a  truthful  aim  which  seldom  1  ailed  to  direct 
their  conclusions  within  the  limits  of  moral 
ccrtaintv.  They  were  in  bim  revelations  which 
mere  argument*  could  not  supersede,  and  he 
(icvev  exalted  the  reasoning  faculties  above  con- 
seiou<r.ess,  nor  deemed  their  authority  para- 
mount to  the  dictates  of  moral  sense.  In 
any  apparent  conflict  between  them,  he 
was  more  prone  to  suspect  error 
In  the  reasoning  processes  than  in  the  moral 
jud'Miient.  In  his  mind  c.ms-eience  was  snpremc, 
und  istubli-hid  and  preserved  a  beautiful  har- 
inouv  in  the  movements  of  all  its  powers.  Yhe 
mind  of  Channinz  wasof  a  poetic  order,  and  to 
this  may  be  attrimited  not  only  his  lofty  aspira- 
tion*, elevated  sentiments  and  reach  of  thought, 
but  also  that  directness  and  practical  common 
sense,  so  conspicuous  even  in  the  most  ornate 
productions  of  his  pen.  It  also  imparts  that  per- 
sua-ive  power  wiiicu,  with  few  exception.-,  per- 
vadesallhis  writings,  ajid  these  exceptions  are 
where  tlie occasion  requires  the  logical  processes 
in  place  of  the  poetic;  where  for  the  moment  he 
throws (i IT  the  mantle  of  inspiration  and  meeu 
Irisupponcuts  with  the  cartn-mado  wcapuus  of 
pfilciuical  discus-ion.  But  though  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  his  mind  was 
poetic,  the  logical  modes  of  Invest*- 
gaiiou  were  far  from  being  wholly  neglected.  It 
was  the  harmonious  combination  of  these  powers 
which  made  the  action  of  his  mind  at  once  so 
strong  and  so  graceful,  and  tbo  Tery  weakness  of 
hii>  phvsical  nature  may  have  made  the  spiritual 
more  sensitive  to  truth  and  moTe  ethereal  in  Its 
thoughts.  The  clay-built  prison-house  yielded  to 
the  spirit  ft  Imprisoned,  and  the  mortal  coll  could 
only  partially  restraiu  the  aspiring  nature  it 
se-'nied  so  feebly  to  enthral.  The  occasional 
shade  of  despondency  in  his  work*  only  exhibit 
Id  stronger  light  ths  general  tone  of  hope, 
strength  and  elevation  which  pervade  his  works, 
and  which  are  sustained  against  bmlily  weakness 
by  thp  happy  constitution  nnd assiduous  improve- 
ment of  hi*  mind.  He  reasoued  strongly,  but  It 
was  not  Miicn  he  reasoned  that  his  power  was 
most  felt.  Py  tbe  poetic  cleineut  of  his 
mind  he  presented  reality  so  clearlr 
that  error  found  no  hiding-place.  ln 
thi!  light  ot  tnitn  u  Ftoii.i  convicted  and  was 
a>  a-hed.  Hv  its  nh\ions  power  tc  supply  the  dc- 
liciemies  of  experience  ho  was  enai.i.-d  to  reflect 
upon  the  wicked  their  own  deformity,  and  mako 
th-'iiUeel  the  upbraiding  ol  a  violated  conscience 

ami  il»  pMi.'t  of  a  debased  ami  mutilated  

lit-  was  philosophic  and  Mti.ni.-I,  b>it  lii-  j.lnio- 
s..].l,y  was  not  the  mere  unpractical  n-u.t  of 
aii-tiaet  invi'Mi'-^tion,  nor  in-  r..;ional.-ia  tlic 
:iimie>s  leliu.iiunt  "f  o-hl  r.-:i*..iili,;.  In  l-:ii 
there  was  infused  the  civet rie  im  nencc  of  the 
p.iein  eleiiieiit  which  quieken.d  thein  into  lile 
glowing  villi  vital  w.t until.  He  h.nl  ■  re..t  cm- 
lidinee  in  all  the  e'ement*  of  human  nature,  and 
sout.ht  fiL'ivc  ft   t:""d  din-.-ii.nHo  iV-   tni|.i.l-e-, 

them,  mid  to  make*  it-  lnsim.'t-  int.  lli-ent  rat  li-r 
than  fwrusli  in- wholly  iubjiig.itHf  I to  the  des- 
potism ol  the  1-ta.soujuj;  faculties,  lie  cuuitc ruled 
liiius.lf  to  tbe  'tevaijon  And  ailvancpment  of  his 
rare,  ami  lew  have  mi  happilv  ne-vc-l  the  world 
with  gn-.it  truths  ur  «m  «.ueei:Wullv  warmed  into 
activity  the  intelleciua!  and  moral  clout  which 
had  been  rendered  torpid  by  the  chilling  influ- 
ence of  religious  despotism.  I  cannot  name  a 
writer  wholuis  done  more  to  awaken  in  his  read- 
er.-a  tiueconsclou-ne-oi  ihe  sublime  attributes 
of  their  *piiiiua!  .lature-.  or  who  has  contributf  d 
sonineiito  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public 
mind  upon  the  nigh  truths  ol  religion  and  to 
place  these  truth>  on  a  linn  anil  rational  ground, 
ur  who  has  breathed  into  it  is  muru  ^ital,  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  influence. 


Hit  if  wc  Inherit  Immortality  we  shall  live  bero- 
aftcraml  nm-t  have  existed  before  our  earthly 
biith.  This  view  was  h-hl  by  the  eatlv  Chri-tian 
.•him  h.  nnd  is  maliitaiucd  by  the  church  falhiw. 
**s|ieeijlly  by  oriyen,  but  it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
In  u.otleru  units. 

A  less  formal  discussion  than  usual  followed 
the  lecture,  two  auditors,  at  ths  suggestion  of  Dr. 
.Tones  anil  Mr.  Emery,  taking  the  share  in  the 
conversation  which  lc  is  lutcnded  they  shall 
have,*  that  the  whole  burden  may  not  fall  upon 
the  lacn'tv,  and  alto  that  the  lectures  inav  be 
inure  ben.tleial   to  the    listener*.     As  u-uatl  the 

UisiUissUm  wtis li.irmniil;iusi  and  tho«c  mho  uucs- 

lioned  Mr.  Alei-tfs  views  put  to  him  leading  tn- 

ternicatorlcs,  giving  hhn  npportnnitv  to  ex  plain 

his  views  #nn  nirther.  Mr.  It.  U.  Hazard  took 
the  po.-it  ion  that  instinct  and  reason  dilferonly 
Indent*,  and  that  the  former  is  only  innate 
knowledge,  ;.nd  that  everv  animate  ltelnp  has  at 
lilJtb  tllC  knowledge  that  clf-irt  is  necessity  to 
motion,  and  h.t.>  sumci.  ut  kuuwledge  to  enublu  It 
t#  take  the  fixid  provided  by  nature. 

Mr.  Rowland  O.  Hazard  of  Peacedale,  K.  I., 
well  known    In    philosophical    circles,    tlmugb    a 
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oo  "We  fTjlosoTitiirsl  Chirac 
heJftWneaj  wore^-spccisl  re- 


e-lci!  BDdic-D^  inhered   iq 
artl,  vt  Rhodfc  m\cj.  on  ' 
(crcf  CIianuli«A 

p;e*  on  la  rives  <w  Lht^onl  Vulture,— Of  •■  Concord 
14)-?  "  will- ti  Mr/A l>-ottliuiVjtd«  classic  byldsn- 
rords.  It  *■<  *fit  templ&i'orjtbe  dunwlon  of  inch 
*  man  as  Dr.  Cbannlns;— (W gathering  of  an  aril 
tot  raj 7  f<f  i Dt cllert ,  yc t  wtto»e  manners  are  pure  and 
simple  as  wss  lib  own.  Urn  of  letters,  whose  uaraos 
arc  crniLCut  on  both  continents  were  there;  near  by 
I-  the  eld  hocac  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  nine-frtnged 
hill  wheic  he  loved  to  wander, and  where  part  of  the 
ecciictt  of  "Sepriiuitu  Fettou*'  Is  laid;  the  warliij,' 
wot  di  v  ere  full  of  memories  of  Emerson,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller;  <f  Ahott,  and  of  Tborcas;  the  gravea 
<f  Hswtbcrno  and  of  Thoreea  are  not  distant. 
Within,  the  rl-ipel  re»cab  atypical  Interior.  The 
besuia  of  the  walla  and  roof  are  revealed  fa  that 
"sincere"  fasluto  commended  by  Esetlalte;  yet, 
with  tin*  touch  of  primitive  belonging!,  are  works 
of  rniJcrnert;  host*  of  Plato,  Emerson,  Pesteloul, 
and  others;  an  cop-jvirip  of  the  ''School  of  Athens;" 
arusrMe  rtarueue  lost  of  the  Christ  always  ou  tbe 
tshlr,  and  lart  night  wi^  hang  a  fine  bas-relief  of 
Theresa.  The  apartment  la  somewhat  strtirtnt;  in 
bavin*;  thus  Uie  rc&DenieDta  of  art  rather  than  the 
sdoniruenls  of  the  npholstcrer. 

XHE    LEl'TVlaV 

Mr.  Haurd'i  lectnre  was  an  the  ^PhUoaophleal 
Chnntter  of  Chauning,''  and  ibe  speaker  began  by 
•eying: 

when  *-e  can  do  longer  enjoy  the  preeenoe  nor 
profit  by  the  immediate  teaching*  of  a  great  and 
grotl  man,  It  l«  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recar  to  and 
preserve  he  liuorumbU  of  hb  imnd  and  character, 
that  by  an  imniort.il  influence  they  may  perpetuate 
and  enforce  the  \u\- cpu  and  examples  ny  which  be 
ha*  ci'iitiibnted  to  the  happiness  Rndprogreae of  bli 
fellow  men.  A  pencrons  and  philanthropic  regard 
for  lite  living,  nud  the  natural  and  commendable  de~ 
•ire  to  »crre  poterity,  no  lea*  tiian  reverence  and 
prat lrud»;  for  the  Ulustrious  dead,  demand  the  par- 
lorn-aiice  of  this  duty. 

The  u>l»d  oi  Cbonnlnp,  riswed  with  reference  to 
its  »ruih-dj*coTering  powers,  present*,  as  one  of  its 
rrrikin*;  eharai'tentrjcs,  (be  Important,  aid  wbiob  tstc 
intMiw-rmi  faculties  dcrlvftf  tYoia  tfte  roorsl  o,nsTP 
ties.  Tbisi*  i;.j.?.rrnt  in  hi.*  writings.  It  wit*  ynt 
iijlr*  ■oiivers.it. on,   forlii  the  fiuidl  nT 
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;^  a  very  important  element  in 
:  opine  nninl,  a;itl  one  which,  ]>crhiij*,  ,•.  not 
.'otiiiiHUtlfolii^hW  na  it  derives.  It^ivet 
.it;  whi.h  often  ciuWs  the  njiod  to  ncn^ 
h  in  Ih  mint  ethcriil  fgnnv,'  and  to  detect 
error  id  it-  in'ost  subtle  dis-gulses. 

The  mural  qualities  were  the  foundation  of 
Cluinninp'a  elevated  cliaracter.  Tho  p<>ctic  element 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him,  thoujrh,  from  iu 
capudtv  of  extension  beyond  the  limits  uf  [atipiLt^e 
and  ol  the  rentes,  susceptible  of  the  ra«*l  etnenal 
ele\ation.  docf  not  oi  access ity  appiro  to  it.  In  this 
nliliiariun  Bf.e  we  put  a  carbon  lightning  and  m»ke 
it  rnn  iifkiu  t-ur  t-rrandF,  and  toil  to  our  workshops: 
and  |XH.'try,  though  clii-tric  In  Its  nutarc,  may  be  ein- 
ployctl  iu  every  tomi  (>i  mental  erlort.  it  lias  a  nnl- 
VLt.-alily  co-rjico>ivc  wiih  thought.  It  may  have  for 
ii>  chjcci  Ihc  dVrH-<»very  of  native  Qnadorncu  tru'h,  or 
it  may  put  forth  its  rto'werp  io  render  it  morenitmc- 
ti\o,  liy  clothing  it  in  bounty.  It  may  wek  men-lT  to 
cuteitaiii  or  auiuse  a>,  tu  minister  w  our  imiue:liate 
gTHtiiiffttion,  and,  id  dnhig  this,  it  liLny  p till  elovate 
tlie  tnste,  purify  the  heart,  and  strengthen  lu  hold; 
n|ton  virtue;  or,  it  omy  throw  htight  and  glitlering  ; 
In:e>  over  the  ilffOnnitlc?  of  vice,  unri,  desecrated  l»y  : 
p-ovclliD^  iia--iune,l'ceoiiie  the  pnudcr  to  the  lowest 
appetite",  and  cater  fur  their  wont*,  by  drawing  from 
the  region*  vt  wnMiality  and  liopurity. 
i  In  all  these  ij.uuifo.-tatioiiB,  It  U  t-fill  power,  nod, 
dt  prided  ns  It  n;ay  bo,  Etill  splriiual  power.  The 
iliutoer  cloud,  lowering  upon  the  earth,  sun  be.irs  in 
iif  dark  brtoiu  celotia)  light,  and  thrill.-  iu  with  iU 
fitful  gleams  while  It  sheds  its  blasting  influence  nnon 
or  around  ns.  We  gaze  upon  It  with  awo  aal  with 
apprehension  of  its  erralic  brightness  and  power. 

flow  different  the  feelings  with  which  we  contem- 
plate the  l>cuuti!al  cloud  already  elevated  by  IU 
purity  to  the  serene  aznro  Uluiuirateil  by"  the 
foii.-i:ed  splendor  of  heaven,  and  reflecting 
upou  0-«  Its  benign  radhnre;  cheering  the  eirtli 
iu  it>  stnifhine,  or  O'ssipstlng  a  bright  cu-t- 
cv.ee  In  tlu*  renovating  dew*  which  It  sheds 
on  a  benzined  world.  Thus  U  it  with  those 
in  whom  high  moral  and  Intellectual  endow- 
irc:.t*  arc  bri-l.tened  Hiid  elherlallzcd  by  the,  poetic 
clement;  and  tlins,  looking  npon  Hie  iiright  Hide  of 
buti'iM  liy,  uo  one  hud  higher  words  of  cm-unrage- 
n  til  limn  (Tunning,  or,  tinning  to  its  tUrkcr  us- 
] -rd>,  tune  offered  to  its  rcakne.-..-c»  and  Iti  nd'for- 
iriuvi  more  sluceic  and  hi  art  felt  sympathy,  or  more 
tciulcr  rr.nsoiation;  while  none  visited  it;  errors  with 
nj(ic  inflexible  Judgment,  or  luo-c  just  ondcllcttive 
reproof. 

lie  ici'foncditr.'nf  ,  hot  ft  was  not  when  he  rev 
sinedtla'  ids  power*  waa  -nt-st  lelt.  Tlv  the  noetic 
ciiiueiit  i4  bis  niiod,  lie  niiaontetl  roalitv  so  cfcirlv, 
that  *rTor  found  no  hldin;  pbce.  In  the  light  of 
truth,  it  rto<rfl  convicted  r  nd  \7M  aha»licL  Hy  Its  oh- 
vu  U5  pt  wci  to  Enpjilv  the  druYleiicie*  of  eipcnence, 
be  v\  as  enabled  Ui  if  flci-t  upon  the  wicked  (heir  owo 
deforuTlv,  and  inaLc  rliom  Jcel  tlic  aphral'lluLi  of 
•  violtttcd  c«'i.ficinc,  and  the  pauga  at  a  debosed 
and  niuillntcd  soul. 

Tl:at  Chatiuing  |ko«ie«ficil  great  power  of  some  kind 
is  universally  oonutlcd  by  Ui<«e  who  differed,  ns  well 
as  by  lliom:  who  concurred  with  him  iu  his  Opinion! 
aud  beliefs.  Ibat  it  was  spiritual  power,  m. no  will 
I'ci.y;  nud  morel  qoalitiC*  of  tlw  bigbeit  onlcr  urc 
uecordc  J  lo  him  by  all.  Dot  It  la  mnarkahio  Hurt, 
while  blf  tlieologieal  opiwneidsnocuae  hint  of  havln" 
con virted  religion  Into  a  philosophy,  and  of  resell- 
ing hia  re>ulti  through  cold  und  barren  Hb*tnicti>jn«, 
ai.dajtdaud  hCMillesA  theoiiei,  many  of  his  trlcndi 
ft|.pe»r  to  thiuk  him.  at  lent  eon iiurmti rely,  tic llcient 
to  idiilosophtcal  power,  in  metaphysical  amily.«l«,and 
in  locical  arotene*.  Hy  boiqc  his  lufinenec  is  nttri- 
but«d  to  the  peculiar  beauty  in  whkh,  with  rare  on- 
down  cttt,  he  cMbcd  hia  tbonglil*.  Hut  It  is  bv  tje 
ih..u(£ltt,not  the  mere  drapery  of  it,  that  genius  man- 
ifest* itrclf  and  make*  iu  Imprcsaion  on  the  world. 
It  I-  tho  t-mirrpfion,  tho  truth  which  It  omb.Hi- 
tes,  (bat  takes  strong  and  lasting  bold  of 
us,  (uxl  however  mcreasrul  tTuuninir  nrty  lmre  been 


tn  rendetbis:  his  thooght*  attractive,  wo  have  no 
doubt  thai  the  great  source  of  bis  power  is  to  be 
fond  in  the.  direct,  strong,  natural  and  earnest  ei- 
pmtkai  of  great  doctrines,  which  be  clearly  per- 
cerved  nrsi  Omdy  believed  to  be  Important  to  the 
progreM  andbni>p1'ica*  of  mankind  Iu  the  clear  eonn- 
thfTo*  of  that  order  oj  tt  oths  which  are  yet  elevat- 
ed beyond  the  reach  of  phlluvophlcrtl  analysis,  or  If 
Uidi  accessible  to  gifted  minds,  susceptible  of  L-ing 
presented  to  the  great  mass  of  men.  only  by  means 
of  ibe  poetic  power,  ahich  be  so  happily  and  su*> 
ceNrf ally  nppned  to  this  object,     lint  the  diversity  of 


of  ibe  poetic  power,  ahich  be  so  happily  and  suo- 
cesefolly  nppned  to  this  object,  lint  the  diversity  of 
opinio*  to  whiah  we  have  nllnded,  indicates  of  IU 
self  t*iat  bis  mb«d  wrts  well  balanced  in  this  nspoet, 
and  ibat  wltbout  ai:y  deficiency,  either  of  the  pootla 
or  lothal  prrwen,  It  only  accorded  siprcjuacy  to  that 
whieb  In  its  own  aature  was  supreme. 

But  thoagh  fall  elevation  and  scnsiNlity  rendered 
the  poetic  mode  most  congenial  to  his  thought*,  and 
made  controversy,  in  all  its  forma,  repugnant  m  his 
feelings,  yet  when  in  resisting  tbe  attacks  of  his  on- 
pc* tents,  be  laeeti  them  npon  their  own  ground,  and 
returns  to  those  proximate  principles  which  ore  with- 
in Die  limits  of  deinoaetrnUoo,  or  of  logical  dedao- 
tioDs,  we  ftod  oo  wont  of  skill  us  tbe  nse  of  tbe 
weapons  thus  forced  upon  bin. 

Do  we  often  meet  with  more  acute  nod  conclusive 
logke  thaa  that  with  which  he  thus  meets  one  of  t  lie 
argnuietde  of  a  sect  strongly  opposed  to  his  *io*s? 

"It  If  do  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  re-** .Hilar 
adopted  by  the  Calvinlet,  that  It  renders  the  proofs 
of  tbe  .bvioe  nttribatee  biipoesfble.  Wlten  we  ob- 
ject to  bta  reprascntatiotii  of  tbo  divioe  government.  would  come  I 
that  tbev  shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  aod  J"'1'-^  It'^plc 
Jojrke.  be  repi:ea,  tbat  still  they  may  be  trae.  be-  " 
cause  we  kaow  very  little  of  God.  no<i  wbst  scenss 
nnjost  to  ataa,  may  be  in  the  CYeator  tbe  nerfeetloa 
of  rectitude.  Now  this  wea)>ou  has  a  double  cdg*. 
If  the  strongest  marks  nnd  expressions  of  luja>tica 
do  not  prorc  God  un;««r,  then  the  strongest  mart* 
nf  the  opposite  character  do  not  prove  him  r«7A(roas. 
If  tl«  brat  oo  not  Ueterve  counoeuee,  because  of  oar 
narrow  \iews  of  Go>1,  neither  do  the  last.  If,  when 
more  alwll  be  kjtown.  thr  Urst  may  ho  fouud  eonsisi- 
ent  *ith  penrt-t  rectirudn:,  so  when  more  shall  be 
km-wtj.  the  bi»t  Dssv  be  ftnod  consistent  with  iDoarie 
kasligaHy  a»d  sVlveesaffa,    Tkii  reasooiDx.  pf_c«r 


f  rem  the  accepted  creed  of  his  day  was  theological 
or  l  bllusophlcal.  Mr.  Hazard  replied  tluit  be 
thought  Mr.  AJeott  kne»  roorciboot  tliat,  and  Mr. 
Alccttiaid: 

I  knew  him  at  a  period  before  my  own  thoughts 
had  token  distinct  tone.  He  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  ronverHition.  He  InVnded  .implicit}-  with  sub- 
limity. One  often  wished  he  would  give  Ids  visitor 
a  little  more  of  his  own  mind.  Instead,  such  wa* 
his  modesty,  he  would  n».k  you  to  tell  him  what  you 
thinght,  how  you  felt  nbout  things,  aimoH  as  if  bo 
were  the  pupil.  When  I  knew  him  T  came  as  an  en- 
qulier.  He  wasnot  wurmly  a  Rath>vaHst.  Ho  wasa 
it  an  of  thcllncst  Bcr.sibllitie?,  a  poet  by  temperament, 
his  ii-oisl  sense  and  coiuvicnee  so  ttrons  tlMthewnsa 
sictim  to  it.  Hf.ic  pomaces  in  til*  wrlimp  are  pro- 
nl.cticoi  ibe  icophisti)  oi  tj-iUy.*  Cojb.'ieoco  waj 
Ms  rnlinc  powei  to  the  U>4.  It  b>  pc**lble  for  lotel- 
leet  to  he  vitiated  by  logic,  and  lie  knew  it.  His 
twoeriir-**,  hU  courtesy,  his  humility  blended  with  bis 
nobil.ty.  impressed  me  very  deeply.  He  would  re- 
eiiw,-*<-ople  with  few  or  no  attainments  with  a  kiad- 
T.CM  greatly  to  Ids  credit. 


ponit;^ii  to  which  he  was  born— among  The  highest 

rbLfcf-   ,t    rnltared  rcclety.    His   elevated  views  of 

Ihc   p--^il'illlies   of  bnmnn   nature,  of  its  divinity, 

•were  a  central  charac  erisiic.    At  tbe  tlmo  I  knew 

Him  be  was  jais-tor  of  the  Federal -fitroet  Church.  All 

•atcro  iiiiprt*s*d  with  the  piety  of  tbe  little  man.    Hb 

i    church   w nipped    up   warmly    when 

fell    no   need    of   wraps,     YVe    chill  1 

more     iliaai    hU   lie^._     in    the    pulpit, 

wh«-n  be  sj^-ke  be  seemed  llm  Lillwt  man  in   tin- 

=e.    Hh  <enut>i>i  wifr.s  le-s  un  addreia  inuwrea- 

thmi  tn  the  moval  mjumj.    I  remember  with  ahm 

lorty  the  "I  ajipreheud"  would  occur  alter  a  long 

c>ogs«ntaeUes>c«.    Us  jrescaoa  laajbirsa  the 


oppenenti  east?  ns  npon  sh  n«aa  or  swfttt'nncer- 
tr.  i.it,     atluiit  I*,  and  wp  have  no  proofs  of  God  .' 
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conprefation  wonTd  bare  walled  lon»er.  rfefUdsoT 
prc<f*h  n  :inv  seru'un-a  ve-jr.  SomftiuK^.aft  -r  reach- 
ing tl  e  pnl;  it,  he  would  tbtaft  be«i  not  t..preaeb  the 
one  he  lir-'ught,  and  hi-f  clleague,  Dr.  Gau^Stt, 
would  prim  b  or  ex.tem)K).-:re  one. 

it  was  wondered  what  be  would  do  ia  tbo  an:i- 
sbiverj-  muvriiient.  He  was  ->  di--Tii.i  and  pr>c;i- 
cal  In  bis  nol  le  quvlitins.  He  wail-ri  before  be  spoke, 
that  it  ml-bt  be  to  the  pnrpo-e.  When  Lovej ■>>•  wan 
stricken  down,  a  great  meeting  wBs  he'd  in  Faneall 
Hall.  Mr.  Cbaiming  spoke,  and  Wendell  r*hll- 
l'.]»,  who  was  a  young  man  IQen,  and  whi«e  elo- 
quence was  not  known  outside  hia  clun.  .When  he 
rose  the  mob— for  it  waa  that— shouted  blm  down, 
but  Dually,  when  be  got  the  floor,  be  moved  tbe 
cr<  w  d  with  that  elo-iueocc  we  all  know. 

Mr.  SanlMirn  *noke  of  Cbsimliig's  tnelliml  In  theol- 
ogy to  attack  only  or  principally  tbe  dogmas  that 
come  Iu  his  way. 

Mr.  Kmeiy  (*id  he  (Dr.  Cbannlng)  bad  no  quarrel 
wiih  Unitarian*. 

Mr.  banborii  spole  ol  Mr.  Clismibig's  early  IncUna- 


;  his  b.Jty, one 
il  dignity  oi  man,  nnd  ol  thst  progn^s  in  vir- 
'(1  leligion  which  he  deemed  not  merely  a 
of  nathlng  Heaven,  but  u*  Heaven  alrcadv 
d. 
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views  of  that  delightful 
pivcrc^mn  in  trmbaml  virtue,  which  be  held  to  be 
the  Lopi.  prii.te  loinl-.lioii  ot  man.  It  wa*  not  with 
u-onwh"  agreed  with  him  In  these  news,  and  who. 
iron  in-  utterance  ol  them,  derived  a  kindnilin- 
spii.-il'.on.  tlijit  he  would  feel  the  necesMtv  of  de- 
utiiuii.glroniMi.bbiiiliiheniesi.to  unke  u" logical 
eMomiK-lioiiol  ibe  iuumbttion  -m  which  be  h,id  reired 
tbe  l-Uy  and  I  lautiful  tiiprr>trui  ture.  Willi  Mieb 
mm,  be  \u-ulil  pi.iClic.illv  ol;,.-t:ate  h«  own  ji recent 
to  one  abf'tit  to  u^ume  the  high  lunctions  of  a  -pir- 
itualtiht-h«r.  "You  will  ran iciuber  that  gund  nrac- 
tire  i>  the  end  of  prenchiiig,  nnd  will  lnbnr  to  make 
yi.ur  j.iople   holy    liver*  rather   (ban  skilful  dldpu- 

Pii'ii  were  the  siibjeebt,  and  such  tbe  manner  ol 
tiiiili!i'_'  them,  ii!t*t  loiifciiinl  to  his  feeling;  on<l  in 
this  Hiv,  Ihc  testimony  id  llm-e  friemli  nnd  eo.idju- 
li-Jt  lo  whom  we  have  idliuletl,  merely  confirms  our 
I  ■  li-iii,  that  bis  was  of  the  vn-ttc  order  of  pUito- 
■■■.  h,.-ytl.,<U.  While,  ou  the  other  band,  tbe  man- 
i.erJi  «  huh  be  met  the  Hrgumeulfi  and  assertions  ol" 
li>  iqipoucnls,  we  think,  caliiblu  an  ability  fnr  ab- 
Ftian  ri;^"iiiiig  oi  no  ordinary  character.  Of  this 
vi  d"cui  the  pa  Singes  we  have  selected  suMiclent 
pr'.J;  but  the  hot  BpecililOPI  ol  logical  power  aii- 
1  car  weak,  cold  and  narrow,  wheu  compared  with 
il.e  strong  and  fervid  ntteiainc.  wlib-h,  in  other 
f »>i  in?  of  discoursCi  he  yave  tu  his  expansive  view>, 
m  u  w  ini  h  carried  tonvirtion  to  the  heart  nnd  to  the 
h.'.cllect,  through  a  bisher  nnd  purer  medium  than 
that  of  vcihfll  rcabOlillig;  and  thia  is  another  reus  mi 
v  J.j  tbe  b'id<  si  power  in  blm  was  not  conspicuous. 
It  j  aU-ci  under  the  influent  o  of  superior  light. 

Afjniii)  the  most  marked  nnd  strikhiR  manifesta- 
tions of  the  logical  p-ower  urc  when  It  apjte.irs  to 
succeed  in  forcing;  conviction  agninst  coosciousuess, 
hi  il  I'l-lOlj  dctlcs  Itssuprci: 

Mich  wasd.annin, 


Mr.  Sanborn  also  *p<f:i  ii;  a  mowt  interesting  man- 
iter  of  Dr.  Chaniiii)->  i>t«rv -v  fame;  th«hehad,in 
hia  day,  probnbly  done  i.;iTc  tor  lrrters  in  the  United 
Stater  ilmn  nrjy  one  r  io*-e  l>r.  Frauklin. 

Mr.  Hazard  apobc  ol  bis  literary  repntatlnn  in  Eu- 
rope. It  waa  l£30  when  be  brat  knew  Dr.  Chaouing. 
btter  Mr.  Huzard's  publication  of  bis  paper  o  i  Free- 
dom nnd  Will. 

Mr.  pRi>horD>a1d  that,  le^ardlng  M>.  Channing's 
exact  ceutributiun  to  our  literature,  it  was  best  giv>*u 
in  the  word*  of  his  nephew.  Ellery  Chan-ljg,  who 
Insi.uced  Ibat  he  established  the  rbelorieal  short 
FCnlenccs  in  place  of  the  old,  lone,  luivid,  balanc*»d 
rbetcrical  dictum. 

Mr.  Emerson,  who  was  the  direct  successor  of 
Chaiuiing,  added  to  this  antithesis  and  energy.  Mr. 
Kmcrwon  nine  studied  divinity  nndcr  I>r.  Cbannlng. 
Mr.  Emerson  baa  since  icmsrked  tliat  he  had  lieard 
ihrc*  cmiiiuut  mc*— Cliamung,  Webster  and  Wendell 
Iliilbpi. 

atr.  Alcott  spoke  of  Mr.  Channing's  first  literary 
recognition  in  Europe,  from  bis  essays  on  Mlltonand 
on  Honapnne.  that  nttrncted  great  attention  there. 
Ho  tbniigbt  it  might  be  said  that  Channtnf  was  tbe 
precursor  of  Transcen  dental  Ism.  He  had  read  Col- 
eridge at  that  time;  tliat  was  about  182T.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  wns  a  student  of  the  German  tbouglit,  and  Ban- 
croft and  Dr.  Hedge,  on  returning  from  Europe. 
Bpoke  ui  the  high  manner  in  which  Co  was  regjxuod 
there. 

Mr.  Pnnborn  added  to  this  that  the  Puke  of  Boa- 
wx,  nn  uncle  of  the  Queen,  waa  very  fond  of  Chan- 
niiig,  nnd  rend  everything  be  wrote.  Mr.  George 
Tlcknor,  who  was  Mr.  dunning s  parishioner,  and 
tbe  superlniendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of  bis 
church,  visited  Germany,  and  told  on  returning  how 
iMr.  Chnmilng  was  read  there. 

Mr.  Sanborn  considered  Dr.  Cbannlng  as  of  the 
Wordsworth  school  of  thought— the  same  simplicity 
land  clobeDes*  to  nature.  He  tbonebt  of  the  two  men 
together. 

Mr.  Emery  nfted  of  Mr.  Hazard  Mr.  Cbannmg'a 
negnttve  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Mr.  Hax- 
ard  replied  that  it  lay  In  that  the  argument  seemed 
of  necessity.  Mr.Channlug.like  Mil)  and  men  of  that 
school,  regarded  it  as  cause  nnd  effect.  Later  Mr. 
Hanird  eugirifted  to  Dr.  Channhsg  tbe  taterchaiurea- 
blenesa  fMadible  to  a  term  of  the  proposition,  which 
"  this  view  ii 


ip  as  u  uhtlanlhropkt  snd  philosoJ      would  not  affect  the  result,  nnd  tills  view  impressed 
ly  realizing  his  own  ideal  of  the  lofty'      Mr.    ('banning     deeply.    Mr.   Hazard  coutributed 
much  liuht  ou  the  metaphysical  aide  of  Mr.  Cbas> 
nlng'a  character,  which  phase  of  it  he  probably  ap- 
prehends more  traly  than  any  other  person  Using. 


I' 

au 

ol   it 

than  anj  other  language  In  which  we  can  portray 
It.  HU>  whole  mliid  partook  of  this  excellence. 
Gifted  with  dear  and  far-reaching  po;tic  vision, 
Which  made  him  famlMar  with  the  ledtioat  sphere 
ol  human  IhOflghts  and  the  suhllmest  of  huintn 
Bi-i'iratlODS,  with  reasoning  faculties  and  a  power  of 
philosophical  analy*ts,  which  restrained  am  diffused 
the  electric  fervor  of  tbe  poetic  element,  checked 
lis  exuberance,  and  enabled  him  to  give  Its  discov- 
eries t*iid  Ititplrstlons  tlrat  palpable  form  and  praetl- 
chI  appUcHtmn  to  which  he  was  strongly  moved  by  a 
benevolence  which  warmed  his  xhole  soul.  And 
■  in--.'  faculties,  (bun  bannonlrlng  sod  leading  ma- 
tui<l  uid  to  earu  other,  warniiDg  while  they  enlight- 
ened; deriving  energy  from  tbe  esrnestnoss  of  bis 
dkpo«lti(ni|  iet  preserved  by  the  purity  of  hia  life  la 
nil  their  aelUe  delicacy  and  seniibllltv;  mado  viirl- 
liint  by  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Joit  resnonitblltttet 
ol  uuotoGod,  to  his  fellow-ueiiigsandto  himself; 
and  utmiilaicd  by  these  cou»ldrrallnna  and  an  us 


Evening  Transcript 
July  20,    1881. 

PHIL  OSOPH  7     AT     CONCORD. 

CCorrespccAencaoi  the  Transcript.] 

/y.  Concord,  July  19. 

Acro'rtUug  to  tLe   uinleYall^T!>v  theory  of 
evolution1^ uiau  lion  come yp  f^mytbe  lowor 
animalB— i'rltJiQTily    frorn4*f1je    very   lowest 
a  burning  interest  in   the  wollare  of  his  race,      lorriii  of  ar  jqqJ  ]Ifc.     The  monkey  has  some- 
fVae'ue  hSrpe™.irici  C0D,,"rt  *cUri*>'  wUtch  u'     *">w  got  rlsl  <xt  hia'  tall  and  invested  himself 
The  penuai  of  hit  works  must  ever  swnken  the     *'llh  m  *P1»it.  tbui  beeomlng  man.    This  the- 
lonltuthe  contemplation  or  sublime  and  glorlows      ory  la   tho *>  exact    onocslts)    of    the  spiritual 
truth*,  animate  II  with  lofty  and  rniurnaiilmous  pur-      ,,  „n„,    A#   \tr.    ^v^V    x>\  *      »        v  «,„. 

pnee,  fjuicken   Its   hrdlowing  sanira lions   for   moral      tbC0IT    0f    Uf°    wIB    PlEt0   ^cb"-     ^^ 
1i-nni> .  truth  ami  hoiirei-,  ami  InctU  with  glowing      hiin,  ruan,  that   Is,    th«    true   -man,    the  real 

an    ascent    from   the 
from  God.  .How  the 
tbe  ruwRDiiTioi.  race  la  perpetuated  after  It  appears  on  earth 

Mr.  Panborn  opened  tbe  conversation  by  Impairing     Ii  »  difTcTent  queation  from  how  It  originated, 
of  Mr.  Hazard  whether  Mr.  Ch»milu|'i  dlfferanos     U  tnkea    on  the  outside  forma  of  earth,  bat 


aidortopreas  forwsrd  la  the  iwth  of  duty  and  sir-     man,  Instead  of   belnt    I 

lue,  to  the  (ultllmcni  of  its  uobfast  destiny.  ,  .  WO|4  ' 

7  monkey,  Ii    a  deicent  : 
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its  substance  if  spirit,  tbe  condition,  which 
are  to  receive  this  guest  of  earth  and  the 
guest  hlmsell  being  two  different  things. 
"When  tbe  soul  descends  from  God  it  comet 
containing  witbin  itself  IU  own  powcri,  but 
it  puts  on  tbe  forms  here  which  are  necessary 
for  Its  earth  life.  This  aoul,  moreover,  1» 
conicioua  of  itself  and  1*  free. 

The  abore  >u  on*  of  the  themes  of 
Dr.  Jonea'a  lecture  of  Tuesday  morning, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  how  man 
is  restricted  here  an4  la  often  nnable  to  ae* 
thlDgs  except  with  eaithlj  eyes,  and  thus  to 
understand'  Ibis  splritqal  evolution,  he  read 
a  paasage  from  Plato'*  "Republic,"  whleh  1* 
well  worth  notice.  Bappoce,  aar*  the  narra- 
tor, a  cave  In'*  dark  mountain,  at  on*  end  of 
which  are  a  number  of  human  being*,  who 
from  birth  have  bean  chained  there  ao  that 
they  cannot  turn  their  bead*  to  tee  what  1* 
behind  them.  They  can  only  look  in  one  di- 
rection, and  in  this  direction  they  aee  a  plat- 
form, along  which  pass  forms,  some  carrying 
burdens,  others  without  tbem,  some  talking 
together,  others  silent.  Tbe  chained  beings 
have  never  eeen  anything  but  these  flgnr**, 
and  bo  they  seem  to  them  to  be  real  figures. 
But  In  reality  tbe  true  figure,  are  behind 
tbem,  where  tbey  have  never  looked,  and 
what  tbey  eee  are  only  the  shadow  of  these 
figures.  These  chained  beings,  says  Plato, 
are  Symbols  of  ourselves.  Chained  here  by 
our  sense*,  we  believe  that  what  we  see  with 
our  eye,  and  hear  with  our  ear*  are  the  reali- 
ties,whereas  tbey  ar*  only  the  shadows  of  tie 
eternal  realities  whleh  with  earthly  eye*  w* 
cannot  see. 

But  what  Impart*  the  light  to  us  by  which 
our  spiritual  eye*  perceive  eternal  truths  ? 
Tbe  answer  Is  that  the  source  of  this  princi- 
ple of  truth  is  tbo  idea  of  the  good.  As  the 
tun  imparts  the  light  of  nature,  so  tbe  idea 
of  the  good  Impart*  the  light  of  eternal  truth. 
Again,  in  order  for  us  to  see  anything  on  this 
earth,  three  things  are  necessary— tbe  sun,  or 
the  light  to  see  by,  tbe  object  to  be  seen,  and 
tbe  eye  to  see  it  with.  So  with  the  soul.  In 
order  for  It  to  aee  spiritual  truths  three  things 
are  necessary— 1.  The  spiritual  sun  (the  ce- 
lestial light):  2.  The  object  to  be  seen  (the 
spiritual  world);  and  3.  Tbe  spiritual  sight. 

We  on  earth  who  have  not  this  spiritual 
sight  look  upon  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  all 
the  objects  about  us  as  the  only  thing*  which 
are  real.  We  know  about  them,  we  say,  be- 
cause we  can  Bee  tbem;  but  about  anything 
we  cannot  see,  or  hear,  er  feel,  with  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  we  are  very  uncertain.  "There 
may  be  something  else,  but  it  la  very  doubt- 
ful. We  'd  better  tak*  advantage  of  what 
there  Is  here,"  we  lay.  But  Plato 
teaches  that  these  very  thing*  which  we 
call  tangible  are  Intangible.  Tbey  are  unreal 
because  they  are  always  changing.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  about  us  is  forever  chan- 
ging; nothing  remains  the  same.  While  In 
the  spiritual  world  there  i*  no  change;  there, 
all  is  stable,  real,  substantial.  It  Is  in  this 
realm  above  us  that  the  real  figures  mov* 
which  cast  their  shadows  on  this  earth, 
making  our  flower*,  our  trees,  and  all  our 
objects  of  sense. 

In  all  the  dialogue*  by  Plato,  Bocrate*  is 
tbe  one  who  vindicate*  these  spiritual trutbii. 
Socrates  calls  himself  the  gad-fly  of  tbe  State, 
since  it  Is  his  province  to  sting  it  into  action. 
ITo  likens  the  Slate  to  a  sluggish  horse  which 
will  not  go  right  unless  urged,  and  himself 
to  the  gad-fly  that  impels  it  onward.  Bocrate* 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  Idea  of  eonsclsnce. 
Be  called  it  an  inner  voice,  and  this  voloe 
warned  him  when  be  was  about  to  do  wrong, 
but  never  spoke  when  bs  was  doing  right. 
It  was  the  check  on  hi*  earthly  nature,  bnt 
it  needed  not  to  prompt  his  spiritual  nattrr*, 
for  that  was  free  and  would  act  rightly  of 
Itself.  Tbe  way  he  Lingo',  that  divine  wisdom 
and  splriiual  trutba  were  the  only  real  wi*. 
dom  and  truth,  was  by  going  about  among  tbe 
Athenians,  and  by  questioning  tbem  Mid 
arguing  with  them,  proving  to  tbem  that 
their  wisdom  wa*  worth  Utile  or  nothing; 
therefore,  bo  argued,  human  wisdom  was 
worthless,  and  Divine  wisdom  the  only  tru* 
wisdom.  Socrates  himself  wa*  the  personi- 
fication of  conscience—  tnat  voice  which  ad- 
monlshes  every  one  of  us,  whether  we  listen 
to  It  or  not.  Consclenc*  says  to  us,  a* 
Socrates  said  to  the  Athenians,  "Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  being  oarafol  of  ricbea-  and 
glory  and  power,  and  caring  nothing  for 
wlcdom  and  truth,  and  your  soul,  and  how 
it  may  be  made  most  perfect  f"  Is  this  not 
conscience,  the  voice  of  God  in  tbe  soul, 
as  It  speaks  to  all  of  u*  ?  And  If  tbU  Is  not 
obeyed,  do  not  sin  and  misery  follow,  as 
well  in  8ute  as  iu  the  Individual  ? 
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BocntM  save  a*ai»,  "U  ,e0  skaoU  pat 
me  to  d.ata,  job  will  set  easily  tod  took 
another."  T«i»  u  aatarpnt**  mm,  "II 
70a  stifle  roar  ceweBJaaca,  a  tn  reader  la- 
sonsaWlbls  TOtMottkacMl,  jm  will  not  fine 
•neb  toother."  Ik>  who  k«  knows  that 
death  may  be  Jie  peBaltv  for  hie  words, 
Soorates  etlll  ezkerts  the  people.  Be 
•tinge  thera  to  tee  last,  antf  to  the 
laat  lniUte  that,  as  e.  feu  net  beta 
admonished  by  this  laser  voles,  he  le 
doing  right  la  defying  them  all  and  la 
iconrnlDg  than  forward  to  their  duty.  Hi 
dlci  hi  oeejMinoaee,  aa*  tfeie  bo  doee  sot 
regret,  becaaae  he  believes  death  to  be  a 
good  and  not  en  evil.  He  eeaa  with  spiritual 
eye.,,  therefore  pereefree  ealrrtasj  trnthe,  aad 
tuleetrth-te coalman  unreality  from  which 
the  eoulgoee  gladly,  Ueaaat  It  gone  to  Ite 
home. 

These  are  aome  of  the  tratha  of  Plato  As 
spoken  by  Bocratee,  and  a*  interpreted  to 
our  earthly  undentaadlng  by  the  lecturer  at 
Concord.  They  form  a  etreage  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  ideal  of  life,  and  if  not  felt  are 
easily  misconceive.  Bnt  Dr.  Jones  and 
many  of  hie  hearers  look  upon  them  u  the 
rcnl  trnthe  of  the  universe,  beside  which  the 
evory-dey  facte  of  the  seaeea  are  of  little 
Dhiloeophlc  vain*. 

Ha>biettb  B.  Bhattuck. 

BBaMJia    THOU    TBOEEAU. 

Tn  the  evening,  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  as  last 
ye er,  read  soma  selections  from  Thorean's 
writings.  But  first  he  gam  some  of  his  Im- 
pressions of  Thorean'e  character,  In  the 
course  of  which  be  aeld  that  that  which  dla- 
tinguisbee  Thoresu,  makes  him  the  traasenn- 
dentalist  par  excellence,  le  that  in  an  im- 
portant sense  he  became,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  hie  own,  "nnacimons"  in  choosinc  to 
regulate  his  llle  by  the  whisper  from  Na- 
ture. His  experiment  at  Walden  was  merely 
one  step  m  this  direction,  and  though  after  a 
time  be  returned  from  that  (for  one  reason, 
as  he  intimates,  on  account  of  its  monotony) 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  In  epirlt  he  never 
returned,  never  united  himself  to  Church 
and  State;  and  so  deep  and  clear  was  his 
choice  that,  if  he  had  lived  to  a  pood 
v  .*«■•'._£•  w<mld  ,uu  n»T»  abided 
by  It.  "Thorean's  chief  significance  to 
me  Is  not  as  an  observer  of  Nature, 
as  a  literary  man  or  even  as  a  philosopher  or 
poet,  but  as  a  new  and  independent  witness 
In  our  own  times  to  the  commending  value 
of  what  is  immaterial  or  ideal.  Far  aa  be 
was  from  pretending  to  be  a  saint  ur  a 
prophet,  he  yet  lived,  talked  and  wrote  as 
It  to  hint  hla  dreams  were  the  eolideet  reali- 
ties. 'Without  Ueaiga'  was  a  'avor- 
ite  expression  of  bis;  be  deelred  to  live 
without  design,  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and 
as  life  came  to  him  from  a  natural  Instinct, 
he  felt  urged  to  communicate  It  to  others 
with  voice  and  pen.  In  this  work  he  has 
been  strangely-charged  with  Indolence  by  »n 
eminent  critic,  but  he  was  wisely  and  ear- 
nestly diligent.  This  waa  his  philanthropy. 
He i  thougnt  eny  gift  to  his  fellow  men.  ehort 
of  his  best  life,  a  comparatively  trifling  one.' 
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DR.  JOXBSTS  LECTUBB  AND  READ- 
ING FHOil  THQREA  U'B  MNUSCR1PT 


ax    axrosmoM    or   rtrcuoi-ooT    ar    thk 
JACuoaviuB  r-uiLotoraaa— KiTtjaa  ajtd 

THE     SOOT,     mm     AXD    SUSTA771SO    FBOM 

Aaova— aa.  n.  o.  o.  >t»rt   beads  from 

TUB  NAICSCBlrT  OF  HKXBT   D.   TBOBBAO. 


(reoa  *cs  *i>sgiai.  coEsmrovDEvr.] 
Ooxcoeo,  July  1»,  issl.— Or.  Jones's  third  lect- 
ure this  forenoon  was  delivered  to  aa  audience 
of  shout  Aftr.-aiuoug  them  >ui  Dev.  Dr.  Kidney 
of  Mlunupolis,  who  has  Just  arrived,  and  whose 
first  lecture  is  put  <hi*n  for  Thursday  morning 
next.  "I'litonio  PsycbolOffy"~FlEtonle,  becBuse 
It  Iserae.  as  the  doctor  mti-vii  the  theme,  end 
It  Included  e  disciualou  of  the  origin  of  soul,  In 
«hich  Dr.  Jones  maintained  tbe  same  position 
a*  Mr.  AJcott,'  .resttrusy,  Hut  the  hnmsn  soul 
nlst*  in  the  eternity  before  the  birth  of  thu 
buly.  Dr.  Jones  said  shut  he  did  not 
attempt  drinonitntloa  In  detsll  Is  his  lecturvs, 
doubting  whether  It  had  Justification  or  ajipro- 
pristeiieM  from  tke  point  of  view  which  be  took. 
Me  spoke  of  the  tnasltotineae  of  aatareEndof 
tbe  permaneaee  of  Sfibiteal  thlaga  Bod  of  the 
aonrlshment  of  things  from  above,  run  u  take 
their  uourlnhmeitt  froes  the  air.  The  ssp  they 
draw  from  tbe  ground  is  only  a  earrter  of  the 
nourUhment  thev  drew  Irom  the  air.  Bo  men 
are  really  nouri.hed   from   the  sir.    Their  food 


makes  blood,  which  Is  only  a  carrier  of  the  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  air,  which  goes  to  upbuild 
the  body.  The  material  which  builds  the  body  is 
really  taken  into  the  blocd  In  the  lungs.  So 
minerals  In  their  ctrataUlaattna  are  fed  from 
the  sir,  and  thes  all  three  klnrdoms— animal, 
resretal.le  and  mineral— are  fed  from  above.  So 
ft  U  reasonable  to  exj  ect  that  the  soul  also  comes 
from  above.  Tbe  too)  feela  and  the  soul  thluks: 
tbe  soul  Is  Itself  sclf-conkclous  and  self-deter- 
mined, and  these  two,  self-cunsclousnea*  and 
self-determination,  are  tbe  two  factors  of  human 
evl«u:uce;  they  arc  seated  in  the  peraonsiity  of 
tbe  soul;  enfolded  In  Its  inmoat  adytum-  They 
ever  sre.  end  they  exist  under  unlimited  variety 
of  limitations  and  condition*.  These  powers 
sleep  in  tbe  human  infant-  He  does  uot  distin- 
guish hioj-elf  from  the  objective  world  In  gener- 
al or  In  particular.  First,  there  is  mere  sensation, 
ur  feelluj;,  tben    sentience,  or    perception  of  the 


tions  from  Thorcan. 

Ko  Innocence  can  quite  St*,  np  under  suspi- 
cion, if  it  Is  conscious  of  hein  suspected.  In 
the  company  of  one  who  puts  a  wrong  construc- 
tion upon  your  actions,  they  are  apt  really  to  de- 
serve a  mean  construction.  While  in  that  socie- 
ty I  can  never  retrieve  invself.  Attribute  to  me 
a  great  motive  aud  1  shall  not  fall  to  have  one, 
but  a  mean  one,  and  the  fountain  of  virtue  will 
be  poisoned  by  the  suspicion.  Show  men  unlim- 
ited faith  as  the  colu  with  which  you  will  deal  with 
them,  and  they  Invariably  exhibit  the  beat  wares 
they  neve.  I  would  treat  men  as  the  frleud  of  all 
their  virtue  aud  the  foe  of  all  their  vice,  for  no 
man  Is  tbe  partner  of  bis  t-ullt.  U  you  suspect  me, 
yon  will  never  see  me  but  all  our  Intercourse  will 
be  the  politest  leave-UUng.  I  „h.ill  constantly 
defend  and  apologia*  and  postpone  mynclf  lu 
your  presence.  The  self-defei-dor  Is  accursed  lu 
the  sight  of  gods  and  men;    he   is   a   superduous 


themselves  on  that  public  ground  bei  ween  fiod 
and  .fnscience. 

Tri'th  hns  for  imdieme  and  njxvraror  all  the 
world.  Within,  where  I  resolve  and  deal  with 
principle*,  tllt'TO  I*  more  space  and  room  than 
nuvivlierc  without  where  my  hands  execute. 

True  help  impie's  a  ur?;;t:ies*  in  him  who  is  to 
b^  helped  as  well  as  In  the  helper,  f  r  the  moat 
part.  It  takes  a  god  tn  lie  helped  even.  A  treat 
l„T?on,  though  uneonHeioiisly.  will  eonstaiirly 
krKeyou  {."eat  opjMiilunilies  to  help  liiiu.  hut  a 
iniraii  one  will  quite  preclude  all  a.-,ive  benevo- 
lence. Ii  needs  hut  simply  and  greatly  to  want 
it  (or  once,  iimi  1.11  true  men  mav  eoiilend  Mho 
foremost  le  render  aid.     Thy  r.cijjibe 


le  must  in 
-tlv.  as  hi 


t  prav  to  he 


sm   i.TTiiuii,  iueu     irnuoicft.  or     pe  rcfptlOB    Of   l^e         knlulii  » lin  i.p.«  n*T..i.  i-  .s      ,        "    r1' 

sensation;  then  the  sublunsry  poa-er  of  totelh-      SJJfi, ^th.^tfi  ,?.?  k    ty  toi5"  'V0-     H*  Wi 
«.nM  ..- .......   i u,;«k  -J.*  .,.._._  -_™*^VT       und  In  the  end  that  he  has  been   forhtlnr win. 


gi'nce  or  reason,  by  which  seiuatUm  is  cofrnubed 
ssanslfectlonofthesoul;  and  In  this  low real  or 
first  reflection  of  tbinpi  thesoul  distlngaishee  be- 
tween Itself  and  tbe  uutcr  world.  '1  he  material- 
istic thought  is.  In  a  certain  essential  sense,  still 
under  this  infantile  limiution  of  IndisUnctlon 
between  sell  aud  physics  and  matter,  or  of  india- 


that  he  has  been  fighting  wind- 
mills, and  bnttei-sd  hU  mail  to  no  puniose"  Tho 
injured  man  with  qnerulous  tone  reiiiUnr  hi/ 
fat*  Is  like  a  tree  atruck  bv  llghtiune,  whluV 
rustles  it*  sere  leaves  the  winter  ttuouah,  navl 
havlrur  vbror  enfoi^h  to  /-aat  them  off.  A*  71+ 
spiilugietri  must  be  off'with  the  dew  end  the 


tinetion  between  primary   causes  and   their  ef-      'roet,  anu  reave  mankind  tc  repair  the  damage       w> 


fecri 

This  distinction    between  self  and  nature  is  the 
indl\  idn.,1  -  oi.-.iousiiess.    it  Is  l.ut  partial  evolu- 
tion, the  first  htep  In  the  evolution  p.*  conscious- 
ne-s  jier-onoi    and   complete.      Individual   con- 
sciousness is   a   measure   of   self-coruciousnese, 
anil  consciousness   cannot   have  its  spring  and 
genesis  In  noo-cousciousnem,  for  how  can  nature 
endow  the  soul  with   that  which   Is  tolo  gener* 
diderent  from  its  owu  inherent  quality?    This 
new  development,  soul-cimsciousnese,  1*   clearly 
of  a  dijTerent  gt nus  from  outer  nature,  End  is  an 
evolution   from  within  the  Bbvsin  ot  the  soul  It- 
self, out   of  what  wa-    already  in    the  soul      We 
cannot  believe  that  the   conditions  of  conioreal 
consciousness  can  have  eventuated  In  time  and 
space,  without  at  least  the  pressure  of  this  veiled 
encnantresa.    The  presence  of  the  one  Cannot  be 
logically  orrationailv  aiBumed  without  the  nr»Z 
ence  of  the  other.    In  all   life  evolution  therioi-e 
two  factors—  nature  and  the  spirit— and  the  >nirit 
Is  logically  prior   and  nature   posterior     Katurc 
doe.   onlj  ahord  the  matrices  for  the  dl-produS 
Ing,   arj-Batisfyinjr,   lnfonnlng    and   nnlekenlnj 
spirit,  and  U  we  wotdd  trace  to  Its  begin,  io'  any 
new  ty|«   of  life,    any  new  species,  we  ahafi  dht 
So,'!  ^  of  neceaaitv  It   .mW  abut  u,vnn  Jo  it 
Io.;grb.UKb   "'l-'bcrai'd  lower  than  itself;  on  the 
St^  Kf  ,,h,"  m"u^d  "  must  strike   not  Into  thot 
*"  '?  '°wer  than  its  specific  Una,  and  on  the 
spiritual     or     supernatural    aide     It     must   be 
founulned     or     fed     from     that     which     it 
above,  more  than  nature  aad  more  than  iieail 
The  origin  of  a  species  ia  a  special  conception  ana 
a  birth,  having  nature  on  the  one  side  the  ma- 
ternal receptacle  and  nurse,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  paternal,— the  creating  spirit,  the  Dellj.Oiilr 
the  propagation    and   periwtnlty   of  the  eiveclci 
when  thus  established  it  effected  by  means  Oult* 
and  Individual  paternity.     Of  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, and  of  Ihe  origin  of  the  species,  we  inim* 
in  the    pursuit   of  truth,   think   some   worthier 
thought  than  that  of  a  monkey  or  a  gorilla  rub- 
bing off  his  tail  and  otherwise  Improving  his  con- 
ditions, until,  through  natural  selection  of  condi- 
tion, he  llnds  himself  a  spiritual   being,  posres*- 
lug  an  ho  mortal  soul.    The  soul  is  not  a  dcvelo> 
ment  out  of  a  lower  species,  but  an  eternal  form- 
a  transient  sojourner  In  this  temporal  sieve,  mint- 
tested  through  natural  parentage.,  The  principles 
End  power  ot  its  own  history  and  fortunes  are  all 
comprehended  in  its  own    predilection  and  sclf- 
determlnaUon.    Insofsrheis  merely  convinced 
of  self  and  nature  and  tPeLr  relativity,  and  so  un- 
conscious of  any  third  scraiewhat  than  Is  be  limit- 
ed to  these  In  his  knowledge  ami  realization,  for 
the  content  of  the  consciousness  Is  the  sole  mo- 
tional lor  thought  and  belief;  then  is  be  entomb 
ed  in  nature,     tu   the   tablets   of  sense  are  the 
ouly   rcdcctlons,   mid   these  are  sensible   onlv 
The  first  content  of  consciousness  is  self  and  the 
outer  world.    After  that  come  the  three  univer- 
sal,,—self,  the  world  and  flod,— the  primal  sub- 
stance  and  cause.    This  realisation  of  the  uni- 
versal in  consciousness  is  the  personal  because  it 
voiceih  all  things  from  nngel  to  pebble,  from  uni- 
versal to  unit.    Tbe  soul  does  iiot  spring  from  be- 
neath, but  from  above;  tbe  genesis  of  the  natu- 
ral sphere  Is  from  tbe  Iseneatn  to  the  above     In 


with  their  gauxe  screens  and  straw. 

The  best  end  bravest  deed  is  that  which  the 
whole  man,  heart,  lungs,  hands,  ringers  and  toes 
at  any  time  prompt.  Each  hanger-on  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  tbe  camp  must  strike  his  standard  at  the 
signal  from  the  Pnetoriau  teut  and  fall  Into  the 
line  or  march;  but  if  a  single  sutler  delay  to 
make  up  bis  pack,  then  stieppct  the  fates  and 
consult  the  omeus  again.  Tills  Is  the  meaning  of 
Integrity;  this  is  to  be  an  integer  and  not  a  frac- 
tion, lie  even  for  all  virtuous  deeds,  hut  odd  for 
Ell  vice,  lie  a  perfect  power,  so  that  any  of  your 
roots  multiplied  Into  itself  may  give  the  whole 
ajmln. 

That  on  impression  may  be  taken,  perfect  still- 
ness, though  but  for  an  instaut,  is  necessary. 
Tliere  is  something  analogous  in  the  birth  of  all 
rhymes. 

Our  sympathy  Is  a  gift  we  can  never  know,  nor 
When  we  impart  it.  The  instaut  of  communion 
is  wheu,  for  the  least  point  of  time,  we  cease  to 
oscillate  and  coincide  in  r,sst  by  as  true  a  isoint  as 
a  star  pierces  the  drmalnent. 

How  much  dn*-s  It  concern  yon,  the  rood 
opinion  of  yoiM  friends?  Therein  Is  the  measure 
of  fame.  I-orthe  herd  of  men  multiplied  many 
will  never  come  up  to  the  value  ui  one  friend-  In 
tb.s  society  there  Is  no  fame  but  love,  for,  as  our 
name  may  be  on  the  lips  of  men,  so  are  we  iu 
each  other's  hearts.  There  I*  no  ambition  but 
virtue,  for  why  should  we  go  ronrd  about  who 
may  go  direct?  All  those  contingencies  which 
the  philanthropist,  statesman  and  housekt"per 
write  so  inanv  1-ooks  to  meet  are  simply  and 
qulety  settled  In  the  intercourse  of  friends. 
...  ,r  "nrssplrallons  tin  re  Is  no  expression  as 
T't,  ,  '  "  wc  ""T  steadily,  by  another  year  we 
shall  have  learned  the  language  of  last  year's  as- 
pirations, s  ' 

We  are  constantly  Invited  to  be  wrist  we  are,  as 
to  something  worthy  and  noble.  I  never  waited 
but  for  myself  to  come  round;  none  ever  detained 
me,  but  l  lagged  after  invself. 

It  steads  us  to  I*  as  true  to  children  and  lioors 
as  to  (,oo  himself,  ltislhe  only  attitude  which 
will  suit  all  occasions;  it  onlv  will  make  the  earth 
yield  jer  Increase,  and  by  It  do  we  effectually  ex- 
postulate with  the  wind.  If  I  run  against  a  post, 
this  Is  the  remedy.  I  would  meet  the  morning 
and  the  evening  on  very  sincere  ground.  When 
tne  snn  Introduce*  me  to  a  new  dav  I  silently  eav 
to  myself,  "Let  us  be  faithful  all  round 
2£,..wm  d.?s.  Ju"u«  and  receive  It." 
Something  like  this  Is  the  charm  of 
natures  demeanor  toward  us,  strict  oon- 
scicntioiuiu-s  and  disregard  of  ns  when  we  have 
ceased  to  have  regard  to  ourselves,  go  she  can 
never  offend  us.  How  true  she  Is  and  never 
swerves,  lu  her  most  genial  moment  her  laws 
f^"  "J  steadfastly  and  relentlessly  fulfilled, 
though  tlie  decalogue  Is  rhyinedand  set  to  sweet- 
est music,  us  in  her  sternest. 

Any  exhibition  of  affection,  as  an  Inadvertent 
woru,  or  act,  or  loox,  seems  premature,  as  if  the 
time  were  uot  rl|ie  for  It,  like  the  buds  which  the 
wann  days  near  the  end  of  winter  cause  to  push 
out  and  unfold  before  the  frosts  are  yet  gone. 
\Vaittdl  yon  can  be  genuinely  polite.  If  It  he 
and    not  lose  'your  chance  ever- 


tlll  doom 


Ive.n 

fJ.1V, 


the  concluding  part  of  hit.  lecture  l>r.  Jones  cUb-  I"*,tinC»J/  by  **   eowitxdJy  yielding   to  younr  «i- 

onued  Clio  doctrine  that  the  wul   come,   from  *u,?Ttl*'  ,.,»_,. 

above,  and  that  it  exwtcd  before  tbe  birth  of  the  L"  ral  la  ral  hi"    may    be    more  .rapre*$.Telv 

body.    Man  come*  bearing  in  hi*  liaud  his  prime-  I"1"1-' than  Ter-r"  tHpeeMm  wi-rtom  talked.      It 

ral  comini.-seioi.  to  subdue  the  earth  and  have  do-  Well-tlioBtl,  aa  wisdom  ii  not  always, 

minion  over   it.    But  from   the  earth  be  coraee  There  would  be  a  new  yrar>  gift  indeed   If  we 

uot;  from  tbe  earth  he  nabnlrtt«  not;  be  it  .  nlaut  wwl,rt  bestow  on  each  other  our  sincerity.      We 

of  celestial  peuue.    Man  U  eternal  In  bis  creator  •h°ul»l  communicate  our   wealth   and   hot  pur> 

now.    The   difficulty   about  pre-exlPtence   lathe  cliaae  that  wldch  doe*   nut   belone;   to   u   fox  a 


aarae  as  tbtt  a-»out  poit-existcnce.  If  it  lb  foand 
that  roan  exists  at  all.  the  irroajad  of  pre  and 
jtott  exUteooe  is  alto  found. 

In  tbe  ereQtng  air.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  as  last  year, 
read  some  selections  from  Thoreau's  writings! 
But  Irit  he  gave  some  of  hU  Impressions  of 
Thoreau's  cbsracter,  In  the  eotuee  of  which  he 
aid  that  that  which  diitmgnisbsa  Thoreao, 
makes  him  tbe  tranncendentaiist  par  ttMtfeMt, 
Is  that  In  an  Important  sense  he  became,  to  use 
an  expression  of  hi*  own,  "unanlnous"  in  choos- 


sl(rn.  Why  j^ive  each  other  a  nlpi  to  keen*  If 
we  gave  each  other  tbe  thing  itself  there  would 
be  im  need  of  a  sign. 

The  most  I  can  (To  for  my  friend  is  simply  to  be 
his  friend.  I  have  no  wealth  to  bestow  on  him. 
If  he  knows  thm  I  am  hnppy  in  loving  him,  be 
will  want  no  other  reward.  Is  not  friendship 
divine  in  tula?  I  have  myself  to  reep«ct,  But  to 
myself  I  am  not  amiable,  bnt  my  friend  Is  my 
amlsbleness  personified.  And  vet  we  walk  the 
•tape  indifferent  actors,  not  thinking  what  a  sub- 
lime drama  we  might  enact  If  we  would  be  joint 
'  —utual  material.    THiv  j-o  t«  the 


workers  and  a  i 


-.  di-in- 
i'cr  iirnved  in  Tor!-,  isoforc  tuv 
ears  K-r.i\  ht-ar.  It  iiu--t  a-1:  divinely.  Hut 
nit'ii  soco'iMe  and  botch  their  requ->i  tint  von 
mt!>t  stoop  a-  low  3<  t!i'-y  to  pive  tliciu  aid. 
Their  iu<T,nnc*s  would  dr.ij;  ilmvn  your  deed 
to  le  a  '.'otuproinlse  uitb  cuiisiricuce,  ji.u  not 
ha-  It  to  In.1  done  on  the  hi^h  tabic  land  of  *he 
'  ■'.•  volonr  sonl.  Tliey  would  Lave  you  d.ifT  yonr 
bright  a:ul  knightly  .irior>r  and*  drudge*  for 
tht-iu,  serve  tliciu,  ;tnd  not  Und.  Rut  if  lam  to 
ii-ene  them  I  must  uot  pei  ve  the  devil. 

\\>  linirer  in  mauhond  to  tell  :Iie  dreams  of 
rhildl'iood.  and  they  are  half  lor^ouen  ie 
/quirt1  the  facultv  tif  cxpres-ini*  them. 
__  irulvprod  book  attmei*;  vcrv  little  favor  to 
itself,  it  is  so  trite  that  it  tfiiebes  me  tx-tter 
lliao  to  read  it.  1  must  soon  lay  it  down  and 
coajn.ence  living  on  its  hint*  I  do  not  see  how 
anv  cm  be  written  more,  but  this  is  ihe  last 
efltaiou  of  genius. 

VTl.en  X  rvad  nn  indiiTercnt  book,  it  sermF  the 
lwvt  iIimiz  I  r:.n  "to.  but  the  ir.-j'irinij  volutne 
hardly  leaves  ine  leisure  to  read  its  latter  jinxes. 
It  i<  slii>)''M>:  out  of  my  hnfrers  while  I  read,  it 
civile*  i.u.iiiiiosplu'rcin  which  it  niav  be|K.*rused, 
but  one  in  which  its  teachings  niav  l»e  praeti^ed. 
ItL'<iafiTsonmeKU."h  wjltu  ih..t"  I  lav  it  down 
«i!h  :!u-lt,i-t  regret.  What  1  bt-^an  hvicadinp, 
i  nm-t  t.iiivh  by  acting.  Po  I  eanni>;  M.iv  To  hear 
a  rzo<..l -i-.nion,  and  applaud  at  Hie  conclusion, 
but  shill  be  half  wav  to  Thermopylae  before  that. 


Wednesday,  July.  30. 

This  morning  Dr.  Jonea  gay*  tbe  fourth  lec- 
ture of  his  course  on  Platonic  Philosophy,  on 
The  Immortality  and  Mortality  of  the  Soul; 
Peraonalityuid  Individuality:  Me tem psychosis). 
The  doctor  opened  his  lecture  bv  an  informal 
talk,  emphasizing  the  value  of  hospitality  of 
thought;  of  the  universal  over  the  particular; 
that  we  do  uot  seek  PlatoDiect.  or  Kantism,  or 
ntK*>iiai>ism;  we  only  setts:  the  highest  thougnt 
and  truth. 

Some  of  his  points  made  were  these:  We  are 
too  easily  diesuaded  by  tbe  assertion  that  we 
cannot  know  the  true  nature  of  the  sonL  The 
eonl  belongs,  uot  to  the  temporal  orders  of  the 
world,  bnt  to  the  higher. 

Every  eternal  eoul  in  itself  comprehends 
eternity  and  time.  Every  personal  form  must 
comprehend  this  duality.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  being  lying  about  in  a  state  of  tut- 
conscionsnest.  That  is  my  'Tnthinkable"and 
"Unknowable."  1  see  the  soul  standing  in 
eternity  manifesting  itself  in  time.  That  is 
God's  existence.  The  soul's  being  and  exist- 
ence as  we  contemplate  it  now  is  the  state  of 
ite  existence,  and  its  pre-exiat«noe  and  poet- 
existence  ie  thus  found  iu  its  constitution.  AJ1 
reasoning  must  begin  first  with  what  there  ia 
first.  Who  opens  onr  eyes  to  see  into  the  nat- 
ural world?  It  is  Diviue  Providence.  Who 
opens  our  eyes  to  see  into  the  material  world t 
It  is  the  same  Divine  Providence.  • 

God  never  existed  without  a  temporal  ex- 
panse. While  he  is,  time  and  apace  are.  Tbe 
soul  exists  forever  iu  hia  form.  You  shall  be 
transmitted  through  ten  thoasand  experiences 
but  always  remain  yourself.  So  the  eoul  com- 
prehends the  eternal  same  with  tbe  perpetually 
different. 

We  know  more  of  eoul  than  we  do  gf  matter. 
Of  all  truths  tbe  existence  of  the~miod  is  most 
certain.  There  ia  a  science  of  psychology,  a 
science  of  entity.  AU  this  terrestrial  scene  of 
matter  ia  merely  an  apparition,  a  shadow,  a 
panorama  of  the  psychic  motions  of  the  realms 
of  beings  whose  realitv  is  apprehended  by  the 
intellect. 

Tho  three  terms  of  the  psychic  trio  are  intel- 
lect, will,  sense. 

The  universe  comprehends  two  element*  of 
determining  and  being  determined,  and  this 
duality  is  iu  the  eoul.  The  whole  universe  la  a 
spiritual  and  a  natural,  and  so  ia  the  soul  The 
natural  is  the  drama  of  the  spiritual.  Bool  ex- 
ist* not  without  a  body,  nor  a  body  without  a 
soul.  No  eternity  without  time,  and  no  time 
without  eternity. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  fountains 
and  pervades  the  Platouio  Philosophy  ia  the 
Absolute,  the  Eternal  mind,  the  Final  Reesoo, 
the  Hnper-easentlal  of  all  easenee.  tbe  Being  of 


sure.    Hf.  et-perluwBi  it'waWei.  .*»  gjerab  one     5!"  »!?  »!!  ML*""  «•>•*«?  The  world  b*.      fiSSSS'j,  JS£22*»FX^j!SJ£X 


as  merely  one 

step  in  thl»  direction,  and  though  after  a  time  he 
returned  from  that  (fur  one  reason,  as  he  Inti- 
mates, on  aooount  of  lu  monotony),  yet  It  is  easv 
to  see  that  In  spirit  Its  never  rsturned,  never 
uniud  himself  to  church  and  stale,  said  so  deep 
and  clear  was  his  choice  that  if  he  had  lived  to  a 
F0**.  old  JS**a  **  wou,d  rtlu  -0*"  abided 
by  it.  Thorean's  chief  als^iLflcajnoe  to 
me  Is  not  aa  an  observer  of  nature, 
as  a  literary  man  or  ereu  an  a  philo^opner 
or  poet,  hut  as  a  new  and  Independent  witness  In 
oar  own  times  to  the  commanding  value  of  what 
In  Iruinau-riiii  or  Ideal.  Far  as  he  was  from  pre- 
unding  to  b*  i  wlnt  or  a  prophet,  he  yet  Uv«d 
taiked  and  wrote  as  If  to  him  his  dreams  w*re 
the  mildest  realities.  "Wlthont  deslen"  was  a 
favorite  expression  of  bit;  be  de*lred  to  live 
wlthont  deaden,  to  make  tbe  most  of  life,  and  as 
life  cams  to  bias  from  a  natural  Instinct,  U*  felt 
urged  to  oouueunlcate  It  to  others  with  voloe  sod 
pen.  In  this  work  be  has  been  atrengely  cbsxtn-d 
vltu  Indotenos  by  aa  eminent  cntUi,  but  he  was 
wisely  sod  earnestly  diligent.  This  waa  bis  phi- 
laiithropy.  He  thought  any  gift  toblsiellow- 
nien,  short  or  his  be»t  life,  a  GOBI  para  tively  tri- 
fliug  one.    Below  are  soaae  of  tbe  chotoe  selee- 


nevsr  learned  what  men  can  on  I  Id  each  other 
up  to  be,  when  both  master  and  pupil  work  In 
love. 

He  that  comes  as  a  stranger  to  my  house  will  have 
to  suy  as  a  stranger.  Tie  has  made  bis  own  re- 
oeption.  But  persevering  k>vs  was  never  yet  re- 
fused. 

I  would  have  men  make  a' greater  use  of  me. 
Now  1  cannot  belittle  myself  to  hsve  dealings  with 
them.  My  friend  will  »>how  sucb  a  noble  oono- 
dence  tbat  1  xhall  aspire  to  the  socletv  of  his  good 
opinion,  never  prevame  men  less  that  von  may 
make  them  more.  Ko  far  as  we  respond  to  our 
Idesl  estimate  of  each  Other,  do  we  have  profita- 
ble intercourse. 

We  may  gmw  old  with  the  vigor  of  youth.  Are 
we  net  always  In  vouth  se  long  as  we  face 
aasaveur    We  msv  alwavs  live  in  tbe  uvftrninr  e* 

osirUava.  Tt,  iilni  »ho  seeks  earlv,  the  run  never 
1..1-  o.rr  .),<•  i-tlgc  nf  the  bill,  fmt  i,u  i ■■.  -  r . 1 1 
vhiutlntr  forever.  lll«wi«e  Mvups  are  likethe 
niuppuigol  wood  aud  croalng  of  cocks  In  the 
dawn. 

Uur  Ivrst  ilrnls  shnn  the  narrow  walks  of  men, 
and  are  m*t  nmi  Itlous  of  the  f:.lnt  Mj-ht  the 
wiirld  enn  shed  ..u  litem,  bul    ilellt;ht  to  unfold 


Antbor  aud  Substance  of  all  that  substantially 
exists.  This  beginning  is  tbe  Supreme  Good, 
the  supreme,  all-comprehending  idee,  God  bim- 
.  elf  In  this  as  their  ground  and  bulwark, rwa- 
sonatsJ  aocroe,  stand  all  being,  essence,  good- 
ness, beauty,  truth,  harmony,  excel IeDoe.f ores, 
motion,  life,  tbatoontribntee  and  fills  the  an- 
ivsrre;  as  all  uature  in  the  sun,  they  stand  in 
this  as  their  sobetsnoe.  In  the  PJetooio  idioan 
tois  source  of  substance  of  ell  Is  the  EUmal 
Father,  the  sole  principle. 

Dr.  Jones  Introdnoed  many  paravgraphs  and 
poeaibry  even  pagee  from  Plato,  and  added 
other  data  respecting  the  inherent  proofs  with- 
in tbe  soul  of  its  eternal  existenoe  and  divine 
origin. 

This  evening,  Mr.  6.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  lsctnres 
on  Syitern  In  PhUoss^ahy. 
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Iill.  JOXB&S  LECTURE  AXD  BEAD- 

1XU  yiiOM  TnOHEAU'R  MNUSCBIP7 

1 

A*       WI>J*m.iN      (W  PSYCHOLOGY      BT      THB 

jacs'sonviuLk  piioao^uia — hatvrm  aml 

TUB  UOVU  MAUJ  4Mb  fCSTAIXED  FBOB 
ABOVE-r^Tn-'JI.  O.  6.  BLjUtS  ftEAM  FBOK 
TUB  BUSfLBCKirT  Or  HESET   D.   THOBBAU. 

[rmoif  ort  speciaj.  coaaawoirpairr.] 
Concobo.  July  I«,  1881.— DnJone»*i  tliird  lact- 
one tbi/foWnoon  wafjdellvefeo^  to  an  audience 
of  alwAllftY,— ainoujftheuithe;  R**;Dr.bCidney 
of  Minne>pl«,  wbo&«  just  »rriveci»jyjfe  whose 
flr«lectnreilwi*'<W»  for  Tlmndaj-  morning 
next.  "IMatoliie  IMychMogy"— Platonic,  because 
ii  J*  true,  aiihe  doct^r^aid— was  the  theme,  and 
It  included  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  son),  in 
which  Dr.  Jones  maintained  the  same  position 
as  Sir.  Alcott,  yesterday,  that  the  human  soul 
exists  in  the  eternity  before  the  birth  of  the 
body.  l>r.  Jones  said  that  he  did  not 
attempt  demorifct ration  in  detail  In  hi*  lectures, 
doubting  whether  it  had  jufttlncation  or  appro- 
pi  lateness  from  the  point  of  View  which  ho  toot- 
He  spoke  of  the  transitorinesa  of  nature  and  of 
the  permanence  of  fpirjtual  things  and  of  the 
nourishment  of  things  from  above.  Plants  take 
their  nourishment  from  the  Air.  The  sap  they 
draw  from  the  ground  Is  only  a  carrier  of  the 
nourishment  they  draw  from  the  air.  So  men 
are  really  nourished  from  the  air.  Their  food 
makes  blood,  which  is  only  a  carrier  of  the  sub- 
ctance  taken  from, the  air,  which  goes  to  upbuild 
the  body.  The  material  which  builds  the  body  Is 
really  taken  into  the  blood  In  the  lungs.  So 
minerals  In  their  crystallization  are  fed  from 
the  air,  and  thus  all  three  kingdoms— animal] 
\f ectiiMe  and  mineral— are  fed  from  above.  So 
It  fc  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  soul  also  comes 
from  above.  The  soul  feels  and  the  sou)  thinks; 
tbe  soul  is  itself  self-cousuious  and  self-deter- 
mined, and  tht-se  two,  Be  If -consciousness  and 
self-determination,  are  the  two  factors  of  human 
existence;  they  are  seated  ii  the  personality -of 
the  soul;  enfolded  in  its  inmost  adytum.  They 
ever  are,  and  they  exist  under  unlimited  vartetv 
of  limitations  and  conditions.  These  powers 
sleep  in  the  human  infant.  He  doe*  uot  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  objective  world  In  gener- 
al oriu  particular.  Kin«t,thfrci8mere sensation, 
or  feeling,  then  sentience,  or  perception  of  tbe 
sensation;  then  the  suiilunary  power  of  Intelli- 
gence or  reason,  by  which  seiniation  is  cognized 
as  :in  affection  of  tlie  soul;  and  in  this  lowest  or 
.first  reflection  of  things  the  soul  distinguisbes  be- 
twecn  it>elf  anTl  th"e  outer  world.  The  material- 
istic tiiongjit  is.  in  a  certain  essential  sense,  still 
under  this  inf untile  liniiiation  of  iudistinctlon 
betv  ei  n  sell  and  pbvsics  and  matter,  or  of  indhv 
rhfPtion  between  primary  causes  and  their  ef- 
fects. 

This  distinction  between  self  and  nature  is  the 
Jndh  idmi]  consciousness.  It  is  but  partial  evolu- 
tion, the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  conscious- 
ness per>onal  and  complete.  Individual  con- 
sciousness is  ,a  measure  of  sebf-conscionrtness, 
and  consciousness  cannot  have  its  spring  and 
genesis  in  non-consciousness,  for  how  can  nature 
endow  the  soul  with  that  which  is  lato  gc-u-re 
different  from  its  own  inherent  quality?  This 
new  development,  soul-conscious nesH,  is  clearly 
of  a  dilferent  Qcnus  J  mm  outer  nature,  and  Is  an 
evolution  from  within  the  abysm  ol  the  soul  it- 
self, out  of  what  was  already  in  the  soul  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  conditions  of  corporeal 
consciousness  can  have  eventuated  in  time  and 
space,  without  at  least  tbe  pressure  of  th|6  veiled 
enchantress,  Tbe  presence  of  the  one  cannot  be 
logically  or  rationally  assumed  without  the  nrcs- 
ence  ol  the  other,  in  all  life  evolution  there  are 
two  factors— nature  and  the  spirit^and  the  -oirit 
is  logically  prior  and  nature  posterior  X-  tore 
<loe»  only  afford  tbe  matrices  for  the  all-produc- 
ing, all-satisfying,  informing  and  nnkkcnlne- 
simit,  and  if  we  would  trace  to  it*  teXKtomS 

S&f!JUy&  W  n««p«i«i  te»B.R5?i 

SSI  lhft°i^CChBliV}  "»>«  »bnt  upon  Come- 
th ng  both  higher  and  lower  Mian  itself  •  on  the 
*V,f  Vr.,h.emMu£)d  it  must  strike  not  into  that 
Which  is  lower  than  Its  specific  kind,  and  on  the 
spiritual  or  sapernatural  side  It  must  he 
touutained  or  fed  from  that  which  is 
above,  more   than   nature   and  more  than  itself 

JmJSW1  °f  a  Kpflci<?8  iu  *  ftP*tloJ  conoeprb.nVnd 
a  birth,  having  nature  on  the  one  side,  fi£  ma- 
ternal receptacle  and  nurse,  ami  on  the i  otfir  S 
the  p£.temal,-tbe  creating  spirit,  the  iSty^jnlJ 
the  propagation  and  perpetuity  of  the  aiwcle. 
when  thus  established  bV  effected  by  ra^nsSnjS 
and  individual  paternity.  Of  the  idea  2?  e"o  * 
lion and  of  the  origin  of  the  mtSSSL  rnnnt 
J"  ^e  pursuit  of  truth,  thlnkw.ne  IroSSw 
thought  than  that  of  a  monkey  or  a^rtlUrubT 
b  ng  off  bis  tall  and  otherwise  Improving  hi?  Cm> 

Son  hi  flSSE teaB nntulral Bl CSSJtiSt 

tion,  ne  unds  himself  a  sp  ritual  belnir  nos«M<L 
toted  throiijrlj  n»tunUparrnli(to    T1,e  nrfAj^ui 

I g;  saw  st  tssKBSSSS 

Tlie  Bret  content  of  con*clouin«.  l»  SrS,d  .£ 
Jill  .phcre  I.  from  tbe  Iwne.tV  «o  ,h.\im».     i 
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or.tied  tbe  di>cirin«  tliat  tbe  soul  conies  from 
al>ovc,  and  that  it  existed  before  tbe  birth  of  the 
body.  Man  coaies  bearing  in  his  hand  bis  prime- 
val commission  to  subdue  the  earth  and  have  do- 
minion over  it.  Hut  from  tbe  earth  be  comes 
not;  from  the  earth  he  subsists  not;  be  la  a  plant 
of  celestial  genus.  Mao  is  eternal  in  his  creator 
now.  The  difficulty  about  prc-exJstenee  is  tbe 
same  as  that  a. rout  post-existence.  If  it  1*  found 
that  mau  exists  at  all.  the  ground  of  pre  and 
pott  existence  ts  also  found. 

In  tbe  evening  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  as  but  year, 
read  soma  selections  from  Tboremu's  writing*. 
.Hut  first  he  gave  some  of  his  Impressions  of 
Tiioreau's  character,  In  the  course  of  which  bo 
aid  that  that  which  distinguishes  Thoreau, 
makes  blm  the  tran^ce'identallst  par  excellence? 
Is  that  In  an  important  sense  he  became)  to  use 
au  expression  of  hy  own,  "nnaniuou*"  in  choos- 
ing to  regulate  his  life  by  the  whisper  from  Na- 
ture. His  experiment  at  Waldcn  was  merely  one 
step  In  (J)is  direction,  and  though  after  a  time  he 
returned*  from  that  (for  one  reason,  as  be  Inti- 
mates, on  account  of  Its  monotony),  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  spirit  he  never  returned,  never 
unite  d  himself  to  church  and  state,  and  so  deep 
and  clear  was  his  choice  that  if  be  had  lived  to  a 

Eood  old  age "  he  would  stiQ  have  abided 
y  it.  Thureau's  chief  significance  to 
nie  is  not  as  an  observer  of  nature, 
as  a  literary  man  or  even  as  a  philosopher 
or  poet,  but  as  a  new  and  independent  witness  in 
our  own  limes  to  tbe  commanding  value  of  what 
is  immaterial  or  ideal.  Far  as  be  was  from  pre- 
tending to  be  a  saint  or  a  prophet,  be  yet  lived, 
talked  and  wrote  as  if  to  him  his  dreams  were 
tbe  solidest  realities.  "Without  design"  was  a 
favorite  expression  of  bis;  he  de.-drcd  to  live 
without  doign,  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and  as 
life  came  to  him  from  a  natural  instinct,  he  felt 
urged  to  communicate  it  to  others  with  voice  and 
pen.  In  this  work  be  has  been  strangely  charged 
with  Indolence  by  an  eminent  critic,  but  he  was 
wisely  and  earnestly  .diligent,  TbU  was  his  phi- 
lanthropy. He  thought  any  gift  to  bis  fellosr- 
inen,  short  of  Ids  best  life,  a  comparatively  tri- 
lling one.  Hclow  are  some  of  tbe  choice  selec- 
tions from  Thoreau. 

No  innocence  can  quite  sta„  up  under  suspi- 
cion, If  it  is  conscious  of  bcin  suspected.  In 
tbe  company  of  one  who  puts  a  wrong  construc- 
tion upon  your  actions,  they  are  apt  really  to  de- 
serve a  mean  construction.  While  in  that  socie- 
ty I  can  never  retrieve  myself.  Attribute  to  me 
a  great  motivt  and  1  shall  not  fail  to  have  one. 
but  a  mean  oue,  and  the  fountain  of  virtue  will 
be  poisoned  by  tbe  suspicion.  Show  men  unlim- 
ited faith  as  the  coin  with  which  you  will  deal  with 
tuein,  and  they  ihvariably  exhibit  tbe  best  wares 
they  have.  1  would  treat  men  as  the  friend  of  all 
their  virtue  and  tbe  foe  of  all  their  vice,  for  no 
man  is  the  partner  of  bis  guilt.  11  you  suspectrua. 

on  will  never  see  me  but  all  our  intercourse  will 
the  politest  leave-taking.  1  shall  oonstantly 
defend  and  apologize  and  postpone  myself  in 
your  paesence.  The  self-defender  is  accursed  In 
the  sight  of  gods  and  men;  he  is  a  superfluous 
knight  who  serves  no  lad v  in  tbe  land.  He  will 
find  In  the  end  that  he  has  been  fighting  wind- 
mills, snd  battered  his  mail  to  no  purpose.  The 
Injured  man  with  querulous  tone  resisting  bis 
fate  is  like  a  tree  struck  by  lightning,  which 
rustien  Its  sere  leaves  the  winter  through,  not 
baving  vigor  enough  to  cast  them  off.  As  for 
apologies,  1  must  be  off  with  tbe  dew  and  the 
frost,  and  leave  mankind  to  repair  tbs  damage 
with  their  gauze  screens  and  straw. 

The  best  and  bravest  deed  is  that  which  tbe 
whole  mau,  heart,  lungs,  hands,  fingers  and  toes 
at  any  time  prompt.  Each  hanger-on  In  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  camp  must  strike  his  standard  at  the 
signal  from  tbe  fnvturian  tent  and  4  ail  Into  tbe 
line  of  march;  but  If  a  single  sutler  dclav  to 
make  op  his  pack,  then  susjtect  the  fates 'and 
eonsult  the  omens  again.  Tim  is  tbe  meaning  of 
integrity;  this  Is  to  be  an  bireger  and  not  a  frac- 
tion. Be  even  for  all  virtuous  deeds,  but  odd  for 
all  vice,  lie  a  perfect  power,  so  that  any  of  vour 
roots  multiplied  into  itself  may  give  the  whole 
again. 

i'liat  an  impression  may  be  taken,  perfect  still- 
ness, though  but  for  an  instant.  Is  necessary. 
There  is  something  analagous  in  the  birth  of  ail 
rhymes. 

Our  sympathy  is  a  gift  we  can  never  know,  nor 
when  we  impart  it-    The  instant  of  communion 

Is  when,  for  tbe  leawt  point  of  time,  we  cease  to 
oseillnre  and  coincide  in  rest  by  as  true  a  point  as 
a  star  pierce*  the  riruiaim-nt. 

How  lunch  does  It  ■eonceni  yon,  the  good 
opinion  of  vour  friends?  Therein  Is  tbe  measnre 
ol  fame.  For  the  herd  of  men  multiplied  many 
will  never  cuine  up  to  tbe  value  of  one  friend.  la 
this  society  there  Is  no  fame  hut  love,  for,  as  onr 
name  may  be  on  the  Up*  of  men,  so  sre  we  in 
each  other's  hearts.  There  Is  no  ambition  but 
virtue,  for  wbv  i>bouId  we  go  round  shout  who 
may  go  direct?  All  those  contingencies  which 
tbe  philanthropist,  statesman  una  housekeeper 
write  so  many  hooks  to  meet  are  simply  and 
qtilcty  settled  tn  the  Intercourse  of  friends. 

For  our  aspirations  tlierc  is  no  expression  as 
yet,  but  if  we  obey  steadily,  by  another  year  wo 
fliiMt  have  lesrned  the  language  of  last  year's  as- 
pirations. 

We  are  constantly  Invited  to  be  what  we  are,  as 
to  something  worthy  and  noble.  1  never  waited 
but  for  myself  to  come  round;  none  ever  detained 
me,  but  \  lagged  after  tay«elf . 

It  steads  um  to  be  as  true  to  children  and  boors 
as  to  Cod  himself.  It  Is  tbe  only  attitude  which 
will  suit  all  occasions:  It  onlv  will  make  the  earth 
yield  her  increase,  and  hy  It  'do  we  eflectnallv  ex- 
postulate with  the  wind.  If  I  run  against  s  post, 
this  is  tbe  remedy.  1  would  meet  the  morning 
and  the  evening  on  veir  sincere  ground.  When 
tbe  sun  Introduces  me  to  a  new  dav  1  sllentlv  mv 
to  myself,  "Let  u  U  faltlilnl  all  round. 
We  will  do  justice  and  receive  It." 
Something  like  this  is  the  charm  of 
nature  s  demeanor  toward  us,  strict  con- 
scientiousness and  disregard  of  us  when  we  have 
ceased  to  have  regard  to  ourselves.  Bo  she  can 
never  offend  us.  How  true  she  Is  and  nerer 
swerves.  In  her  moat  genial  moment  her  laws 
?J*  "t  steadfastly  and  relentlessly  fulfilled, 
thougb  the  decalogne  la  rhymed  and  ett  to  sires*. 
est  muMe.  as  in  her  sternenc 

Any  exhibition  of  affection,  as  an  Inadvertent 
word,  or  act,  or  look,  seems  premature,  as  if  Um 
time  were  not  rl]>e  for  It,  ltko  tbe  buds  which  the 
warm  days  near  the  end  of  winter  cause  to  nasn 
out  and  unfold  before  tbe  fro«ts  sre  vet  gone. 

"  ait  till  too  can  be  genuinely  poltto,  if  It  lie 
t[J]  donim-day,  and  not  lose  your  chance  ever- 
lastingly by  a  cowardly-  yielding  to  youaw  erJ- 
Quette.  ■ 


*'Ln  ral  lu  rsJ  lu"  may  be  more  Impressively 
sang  than  very  respectable  wimlont  talked.  It 
la  welbttined,  as  wisdom  Is  not  always. 

There  would  ne  a  new  year  s  gilt  Indeed  If  we 
would  l>e«Ynw  on  each  other  our  slncrritv.  We 
should  communicate  our  wealth  and  not  pur- 
ciui»e  that  which  dw.s  not  belong  to  us  for  a 
sign.  Wbv  give  each  other  a  Fign  to  keep?  If 
we  gave  each  other  the  thing  itself  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  sign. 

The  most  1  can  do  for  my  friend  is  simply  to  be» 
his  friend.  I  have  no  wealth  to  licstow  on  him. 
If  he  knows  that  I  am  happy  In  loving  him.  he 
will  want  no  other  reward.  Is  not  friendship 
divine  in  this?  I  have  myself  to  re«|*et.  but  to 
myself  I  am  not  amiable,  but  my  friend  is  my 
siniablencss  |n-rsoi>ifled.  And  vet  wc  walk  the 
stage  indifferent  actors,  not  thinking  what  a  sub- 
lime drama  we  might  enact  if  we  would  l>e  joint 
workers  and  a  mutual  material.  Why  got. 'tin- 
woods  to  cut  timber  to  display  our  art  upon,  when 
here  are  men  as  trees  walking1.'  The  world  has 
never  learned  what  men  can  build  each  other 
up  to  be,  when  both  master  and  pupil  work  In 
love. 
He  that  comes  as  a  stranger  to  my  house  will  have 
to  stsv  as  a  stranger.-  Tie  has  made  his  own  re- 
ception. But  peiaevering  love  was  never  yet  re- 
fused. 

I  wonld  have  men  make  a  greater  use  of  me. 
Now  I  cannot  belittle  myself  to  have  dealings  with 
them.  My  friend  will  r-how  such  a  noble  confi- 
dence that  I  shall  aspire  to  the  society  of  his  good 
opinion,  never  presume  men  less  tnatyoumay 
make  them  more.  So  far  as  we  respond  to  our 
Ideal  estimate  of  each  other,  do  we  have  profita- 
ble Intercourse. 

We  may  grow  old  with  the  vigor  of  youth.  Are 
we  not  always  in  youth  so  long  as  we  face 
heaven?  We  may  alWa>«live  In  the  morning  of 
our  davs.  To  hilil  who  seeks  earlv,  the  um  never 
gets  over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  hut  his nv*  fall 
slanting  forever.  Ills  wi*c  saying*  are  like  the 
chopping  of  wood  and  crowing  of  cocks  in  the 
dawn. 

Our  best  deeds  shun  the  narrow  wr.lks  of  men, 
and  are  not  ambitious  of  tbe  faint  llclit  the 
world  can  shed  on  them,  but  delight  to  unfold 
themselves  on  that  public  ground  between  God 
and  conscience. 

Truth  ha*  for  audience  and  spectator  all  the 
world.  Within,  where  I  resolve  and  deal  with 
principles,  there.  Is  more  space  and  room  than 
anywhere  without  where  my  hands  execute. 

True  help  impli  -s  a  greatness  in  him  who  Is  to 
be  helped  as  well  us  in  tbe  helper,  for  tbe  most 
part.  It  takes  a  god  to  I  e  helped  even.  A  great 
person,  though  iiw-oiiM-ioihtly.  will  constantly 
give' you  great  opportunities  to  help  him,  hut  a 
mean  one  will- quite  preclude  all  active  benevo- 
lence, it  needs  but  simply  and  greatly  to  want 
It  for  once,  that  all  true  men  may  contend  who 
shall  be  foremost  te  render  aid.  Thy  neighbor's 
stjite  must  pray  to  heaven  so  devoutly,  vet  disin- 
tcrestly,  as  ne  never  prayed  in  word.-,  before  my 
ears  con  hear.  It  must  ask  divinely.  But 
men  so  cobble  and  botch  their  request  that  you 
must  stoop  a*  low  as  they  to  give  them  aid. 
Their  meanness  would  drag  down  your  deed 
to  be  a  compromise  with  conscience,  and  nut 
leave  it  to  be  done  on  the  high  table  land  of  tbe 
Itenevolent  soul.  They  would  have  you  doff  your 
bright  and  kulghtlv  armor  and  dimlge  for 
them,  serve  tbein.  and  not  God.  Rnt  If  I  am  to 
serve  them  I  mttst  not  serve  the  devil. 

We  linger  in  manhood  to  tell  the  dreams  of 
our  childhood,  and  they  are  half  forgotten  re 
we  acquire  tbe  faculty  of  expressing  them. 

A  trulv  good  book  attracts  very  little  favor  to 
itself.  It  Is  so  true  that  It  teaches  me  better 
than  to  read  it.  1  must  soon  lay  it  dovfti  and 
commence  living  on  \ja  bint.  1  do  uot  see  bow 
any  can  be  written  more,  but  this  is  the  last 
effusion  of  genius. 

When  1  read  an  indifferent  book,  it  seems  the 
bcptthingl  can  do.  but  the  inspiring  volume 
hardiv  leaves  ine  leisure  to  read  it*  latter  pages. 
It  is  slipping  out  of  my  fingers  while  I  read.  It 
creates  no  Atmosphere  in  which  it  may  be  perused, 
but  one  In  which  its  teachings  may  be  practised. 
It  confers  on  me  such  wealth  that  I  lay  It  down 
with  the  least  regret.  What  1  began  by  reading, 
I  must  finish  by  acting.  So  1  cannot  stay  to  hear 
a  good  sermon,  and  applaud  at  the  conclusion, 
but  shall  be  half  wav  to  Thermopylae  before  that. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    POLITICS. 

Mr.  David  A.  "Wassou'a  excellent  arti- 
cle on  Rights  in  the  August  number  of 
the  International  Review  deserves  praise 
as  au  interesting  tontrihrwiop^to  the 
philosophy  6^carl>oHliJsJy^^d  tlie 
finest  praise  nrAJcJi'malaVf^Neems  to 
consist  in  going  lu  the  tJoublaof  under- 
standing the  author's  reasonfcg.  Such 
reasoning  is  not  to  everyAsly'siaste, 
for  it  is  not  everjbocN  t-hrllf  c\j^ensoa 
coherently  or  afteri  thlju^jlhods  of  a 
demonstration  in  geometry.  But  close 
reasouers  will  fiud  in  Jlr.  "Wassou's 
article  renewed  evidence  of  the  fact  so 
often  denied  that  the  American  mind  is 
far  more  speculative  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  term  than  is  that  of  any  other 
modern  people,  the  Germans  only  ex 
cepted.  This  fact  deserves  attention 
particularly  in  comparing  English  am 
American  philosophy.  How  uttcrl; 
dogmatic  is  Carlyle,  how  quaintly  dog 
matic  are  all  English  and  Scotch  meta 
physicians  since  Uumet  And,  on  tin 
other  hand,  how  hard  do  Americans  (n 
to  reach  llrst  principles  and  at  the  sam< 
time  to  hold  fast  to  the  historical  reali 
tics  of  life!  On  this  point  the  bes 
American  essayists  have  the  advantag* 
of  the   Germans,  many  of  whom  begii 
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and  end  in  the  clouds,  as  if  the  han 
cares  of  daily  life  were  too  vulgar  t< 
deserve  the  metaphysician's  attention 
And.  yet  what  is  th»  use  of  metaphysici 
which  begins  and  ends  in  voting  the 
daily  occupations  of  the  nation  corrup 
or  bad  or  mean  or  unfit  for  attention  ? 

The  philosophy  of  law  and  govern- 
ment no  longer  attempts  to  reason  ou 
an  ideal  state,  but  to  face  the.  actua 
state  and  make  the  most  of  it.  But  in- 
asmuch as  most  philosophers  follow 
German  models,  they  begin  with  hardlj 
an  exception  in  some  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple, and  then  proceed  deductively 
history  furnishing  the  illustrations.  The 
philosophy  of  law  and  politics  thus  has 
a  tendency  to  become  what  the  earlier 
writers  call  the  law  of  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  theBe  writers  the  rights  of  man 
are  founded  in  human  nature,  and  ev  en 
the  state  is  nothing  else  than  an  emana- 
tion from  the  nature  of  man.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  mode  of  procedure  is 
that  human  nature  is  not  knov-n  with 
precision;  it  changes  constantly,  and 
therefore  any  philosophy  founded  in 
human  nature  must  be  a  shifting  affair. 
The  law  of  nature  cannot  at  any  time 
become  a  science  which  demonstrates 
and  compels  assent.  At  best,  it  will  be 
a  dogmatic  system  which  is  rejected  or 
accepted  from  personal  choice. 

Remarkably  few  Writers  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  law  have  chosen  the  induc- 
tive method,  and  hardly  any  have 
adopted  the  teleologies!  method,  which 
looks  to  the  purpose  of  law.  This 
method  offers  many  attractions,  and 
suggests  many  fertile  thoughts.  For 
unless  the  philosophy  of  law  and  poli- 
tics is  to  be  a  part  of  that  philosophy 
which  draws  exclusively  on  history,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  has  the  right  of 
looking  to  the  future.  If  the  legislator 
look  to  the  immediate  future,  if  the  poli- 
tician consider  the  future  rather  than 
the  past,  why  may  not  the  metaphysi- 
cian whose  work '  consists  in  repro- 
ducing the  state  on  a  reduced  scale  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  rationale  of 
the  national  commonwealth.    The  teleo- 

logical  treatment  of  philosophical  poli- 
tics and  political  philosophy  has  also  a 
great  advantage  of  method.  When  the 
object  and  purpose  are  clearly  known, 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  way,  while  a  phil- 
osophy emanating  from  a  metaphysical 
axiom  is  likely  to  end  in  abstractions. 
But  politics,  law  and  the  state  abhor  ab- 
stractions. They  are  tangiblo  and  very 
serious  realities. 

The  purpose  of  the  commonwealth 
may  be  said  perhaps  to  consist  in  pre- 
venting intolerable  disorder  and  in  fur- 
nishing those  conditions  within  which 
the  individual  can  reach  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  freedom,  power  and 
happiness.  If  this  be  the  true  function 
of  the  slate,  everything  presented  in 
the  philosophy  of  politics  must  tend  in 
that  direction.  It  will  follow  immedi- 
ately that  the  citizen  is  bound  very 
largely  to  take  care  of  himself,  for  the 
6tate  cannot  undertake  to  give  him  food 
and  clothing.  It  will  appear  that  the 
state,  in  consideration  of  loyalty  and 
taxes  received,  assumes  to  perform  cer- 
tain labors,  not  very  many,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  citizen's  free- 
dom, power  and  happiness.  This  ar- 
rangement looks  somewhat  like  a  con- 
tract; but  thero  is  more  in  it  It  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  citizen's  rights;  but 
that  is  not  the  true  explanation.  For 
the  citizen  has  very  few  rights  before 
there  is  a  state  together  with  law  and 
government.    The  whole  arrangement 
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largely  one  of  expediency.  The  people 
pay.  taxet  and  obey  the  law,  becauie 
that  b  much  cheaper  and  better  than  a 
so-called  state  of  nature  In  which  every- 
body does  everything  for  himself.  The 
one  point  to  be  secured  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  ia  that  the  state  be 
strong  and  that  the  Individual  be  free, 
but  without  an  intrusion  upon  the  free- 
dom of  others.  The  one  point  to  be 
avoided  is  intolerable  hardship. 

The  socialists,  in  all  their  varieties, 
place  the  utmost  emphasis  upon  Individ- 
ual rights,  and  forget,  in  the  first  place, 
that  most  rights  ore  not  natural  right* 
but  rights  acquired  or  conferred,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  public  order 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  be- 
cause without  that  the  state  and  civil- 
ized life  are  an  -impossibility.  The  Kus- 
-sian  nihilist  is  quite  right  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  freedom;  he  ia  wrong  in 
denying  that  the  Czar  has  a  right  to  life 
and  liberty.  The  German  socialist  is 
right  in  pleading  the. cause  of  property 
ior  himself;  he  is  wrong  in  wishing  to 
enrich  one  man  at  the  cost  of  another." 
The  French  communist  is  right  in.  de- 
manding that  laborers  shall  have  the 
fruit  of  their  labor;  he  is  wrong  in  de- 
manding that  all  public  arrangement* 
shall  be  made  with  a  view  to  laborer*. 
In  other  words,  all  rights  are  relative, 
and  all  positive  rights  are  balanced  by 
positive  duties.  Duties,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  true  measure  of  right*. 
Hence  a  man  who  is  unwilling  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  life  cannot  pretend  to 
have  many  right*.  A  man  who  doe* 
not  produce  has  no  title  to  consuming, 
though  charity  may  feed  him.  And  h* 
is  the  best  citizen  who  draws  least  from 
the  state  and  society  and  Individuals, 
and  produces  enough  for  himself  and 
for  others.  The  true  vUlcsaphy  of 
politics  is  that  which  looks  to  the  great 
objects  of  life  and  human  cooperation. 

Boston  Traveller 
July  20,    1881. 

COMORO  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr.     Elake't     Hem4it*gi     from 
ThmremH. 
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ELOQUENT  LECTURE  FROM  DR.  J0NE8 

The  Immortality  and  Mortality  of 
the*  Soul. 
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Mr.  H.  O p.  1 1*1  at  an  kttrflsle  friend  of  Thereon, 
favored  tbelcJjcorf  BcbAl  but  evening  «itb  md- 
tags  from  crV/abll*led  iUBS.  of  ths  great  rranscea- 
dentslist,  and  t«7  •y9f*nb«tk  aad  graphic  glimpses 
of  hi»  character.  -^       M 

He  veru^W  outlined  TborejT*  )t  ^j*e  »yw  pa- 
iby  *  itb  Ns^n\Se  that  ha  bee  \a  !  -nflxniaioQ»"  la 
udjm-ting  Ui*\ifeV.|,^»*>|jl|b»r1»titU  of  Nsture's 
bearL  Tbe  lit e^v  ^alden  btcaiue  monotonous  to 
blm,  idc  he  leljJT,  $z\  he  n^*>r  aotared  loto  amy  re- 
lations Willi  vl^ :■  '1  or  state. 

Mi.  lllnkeUidfiot  feel  that  Mx.  Thoraaa  bad  such 
spec  is  I  claims  a*  j.  litei%*7  auea,  or  evea  a  philoso- 
pher or  poet,  trot  as  ah  umIuauos,  a  pfoptibr S&  ' 
wit  nets  Id  one,  of  tba  value  of  tbe  ldvel. 

Oor  \vmpHiby  la  a  gift  we  cao  never  know,  11  ir 
*'liuine  lrt)|<hft    It.     The    1nM:iot    Of  CO^l'J"in..T      ■ 

w^t-n, for  the  least  point  of  tlme.wece,-*-'.'- it,  r». .  ' 
and  coincide  In  rest   by  a*  true  a  point  an  i.    ■ 
pierce;  tlio  flru.ament. 

Mi,w  Djoob  does    It   concern   too,  lbs  g>iod  r; 
loo    of    joor   friends?      Tberei'n    ia    Hie    tm't-i: 
of  fame.      For  tbe  herd  of  men  multiplied  >■  1    ■ 
will  never  Mine  upto  the  falae  of  one  friend.    > 
lids  society  tbere  U  no  fame  but  lore,  for,  .1*   -.»J" 
route    mai    be  od   the  Mrs  of  men,    10    nr4   w     < 
each  other's  hearts.     There  It  no  ambition  I*  t r  1  r* 
roe,  for  why  ahoula  we  go  round  *  v>ot  who  hm"     ■ 
direct?     ah  those  conilngeoclea  wbkb  tlio  I'liita- 
throptst,  statesman  aad  housekeeper  write  sot.— 
hooka  to  meet  are  limply  ud  quietly  settled  In  Mifl 
Intercourse  of  frtonde. 

For  our  a*ptratlona  there  It  do  expression  n«  tft. 
hot  If  we  obey  steadily,  by  auotber  year  wo  l  nl 
liare-   learned  the  language  of   Lut   year's   u  •  n- 

tlODt, 

*..  e  are  constantly  Invited  to  bowhitwear«,k<  In 
something  worthy  »»d  noble.  I  never  wslte-l  but  :.-< 
myself  to  conie  round;  none  ever  detained  me,  bill  I 


Urged  sfler  myself, 

r«o  innocence  can  quite  Bland  op  aodrr  so?;  i  :>n. 
If  It  !■  conscious  of  being  suipected.  In  tbe  coiiin  my 
of  one  wbo  outs  a  wrong  construction  upon  yonr  ac- 
tion*, ibey  are  ap  really  to  deserve  a  moan  comtruc- 
tlon.  While  1b  that  society  I  can  never  retrieve  nv- 
aelf.  Attribute  to  me  a  great  motive  and  I  Aha  it  not 
tall  to  hare  one,  bnt  a  mean  one,  and  thefocmu'n 
of  vlrtne  will  be  po'^oncd  by  tbe  suspicion.  £li;iw 
men  unlimited  faith  as  tbe  coin  with  which  you  w  ii: 
deal  with  them,  and  ibey  invariably  exhibit  the  I<  *  r 
wares tbey  have.  I  wooJd  treat  men  as  tliefrlciiu  *.■» 
all  their  virtue  and  tbe  foe  of  all  their  vice,  (or  no 
man  la  tbe  partner  of  hla  gnUt.  If  you  Boapect  mo, 
jon  will  never  aee  me  bnt  all  oor  loteroourae  will  be 
tbe  politest  leave-taking.  I  shall  constantly  defend 
and  apolofilxe  and  poetpone  mvrcf  In  your  preaence. 
Tbe  telf-defender  U  accuned  In  the  tlgbl  of  god« 
and  men;  be  la  a  raperflnoni  knight  who  tervoi  no 
lady  In  tbe  land.  He  will  find  In  the  end  that  be  baa 
been  lighting  windmllb,  aod  bartered  his  mall  to  no 
rmrpoae.  The  lojnred  man  with  queruloue  lonu  re- 
aistmg  bl*  fate  la  like  a  trea  atrnck  bv  ilaht.nir.fr, 
which  nutles  lta  fere  leaves  the  winter  through,  ;m.c 
having  vigor  enough  to  eaat  them  off.  Aa  for  ur-oiu- 
gief,  I  maw  be  off  with  tbe  dew  and  tbe  frost 


Tbe  most  I  can  do  for  my  friend  la  simply  to  be  his 
friend.  I  have  no  wealth  lobeatown  oahlm.  If  be 
knows  that  I  am  happy  In  loving  him,  he  will  want 
no  other  reward.  Is  not  friendship  divine  In  Ibid?  I 
have  myself  to  respect,  bnt  to  myaeut  I  am  not 
amiable,  bet  my  friend  la  my  amlableneaa  perjoni* 
fled.  And  yet  we  walk  the  flag*  Indifferent  acton, 
not  thinking  what  a  sublime  dratxa  we  might  enact 
lf_we  would  be  Joint  workers  and  a  mutual  material. 


Wby  go  to  tbe  woods  to  cat  timber  to  dl.play  oar  art 
upon,  when  here  are  men  as  trees  walking?  The 
world  baa  never  jear^ti  WhM  men  CM  build  eac^ 
other  tip  to  be,  when  ?Xt£:  toaster  ah£  balm  work  in 
Jove. 

He  that  comes  a*  a  stranger  to  my  house  will  have 
to  stay  aa  a  at  ranger,  He  baa  made  hie  own  recep- 
tion.   Bnt  persevering  love  waa  never  yet  refuted. 

I  would  have  men  make  a  gTeater  use  of  me.  Now 
I  cannot  bellttla  my*etf  to  have  dealing*  with  them. 
My  friend  will  thiw  «ack  a  noble  confidence  that  I 
shall  a-plre  to  the  society  of  his  good  opinion,  never 

trerome  men  le*s  that  yon  may  make  them  more. 
0  far  as  we  respond  to  our  Ideal  estimate  of  each 
other,  do  we  have  profitable  Inteicouee. 

True  help  Implies  a  greatness  In  him  who  iatobe 
helped  aa  welt  as  In  tbe  helper,  for  tbe  moat  p«rt.  It 
takesagodtobeberped  even.  A  great  person,  though 
unconsciously,  will  constantly  give  you  greet  onpor- 
tunitie*  t?  help  him,  bnt  a  mean  oae  wfll  quite  pre- 
clude all  active  benevolence.  Itneeds  bot  simply  aod 
greatly  to  want  It  for  once,  that  all  true  men  may  con- 
tend who  shall  be  forem oat  to  render  aid.  Thynelsrh- 
bor'a  state  uinst  pray  to  heaven  so  devoutly,  yet  dis- 
interestedly, as  be  never  prayed  In  words,  before  my 
ears  can  hear.  It  most  ask  divinely.  Bat  men  so 
cobble  and  botch  their  request  that  yon  moat  stoop 
as  low  ss  tbey  to  give  them  aid.  TbeLr  meanness 
would  drag  down  your  deed  to  be  a  compromise  with 
conscience,  and  not  leave  It  to  be  done  on  tbe  hipb 
tabie  land  of  the  beoevoieot  soul.  Tbey  would  have 
>on  doff  yonr  bright  and  knightly  armor  and  drodge 
for  then,  serve  them,  and  not  God.  Bnt  If  I  am  to. 
serve  them  1  must  not  serve  the  devil. 
X*eet«re)  e>f  Dr.  •sTems-a* 

ThJi  morning  Dr.  Jones  gave  the  fourth  lecture  of 
hla  course  on  Platonic  Pbilc*opby,  on  "T.»c  Imui  u> 
tuiltvuDd  Mortality  of  the  Soul;  PenonalltT  an  1  In- 
dividuality; Metempsychosis." 

Tbe  doc-or  opened  but  lecture  by  an  Informal  t^lk, 
em  lieilzlng  tbe  varan  of  hospitality  nftboa^ht;  or 
tbe  universal  over  tbe  particular;  ibat  we  do  not 
seek  rlaton'sm,  or  Kanticm,  or  Hegelian^ia;  we 
only  seek  tbe  h-'f  best  thought  and  truth. 

He  felt  be  labored  oeder  a  disadvantage  In  a>i- 
nonnc;n.t  bla  work  to  be  00  Platonic  Putlosopby,  [or 
Plato  la  liy  many  regarded  as  an  oIdfoe<ll;  but  Plato 
is  not  dead.  He  Is  aJlre,  thongb  not  read  by  a  doneu 
men  In  *tny  generation.  With  a  little  Informal  ulk 
of  this  kind  the  doctor  opened  tbe  lecture. 

Dr.  Jones  felt  that  the  soul  lo  It«  drat  eitate,  as  the 
natural  man  was  cooKlona  of  nature  only,  tbe  con* 
sclousnees  o."  tbe  srperoatural  Is  not  yet  aronae-i  m 
it.  It  haedienk  dpep'y  of  tbe  waters  0'  Let.ie,  and 
rbrae  higher  facalUes  are  dormant.  Bays  Tbore-iu, 
"  "W  jiie  we  are  In  the  lower  leveis  of  Ufa 
we  do  not  fee  the  higher;  but  when  we  are  on 
ibe  hlgr-er,  we  «*e  the  lower."  Is  tbere  anything 
l:l:e  tbat'u  life?  We  are  too  erVLy  distaadol  by  the 
aiee^-tlon  ibat  we  cannot  know  tbe  tmo  nature  of 
ihs  soul.  Tbe  sooiDelonga.  not  tu  tbe  temporal  or- 
ders o* tbe  worW,  bnt  to  the  highe  .  Existence  fcs 
obj^cllvesualloo—  maub'est.ng  yourtel*  out  o'  yonr- 
tel*.  Tb'"U  (iod'seairteaee.  It  comprehends  time 
In  it-  own  exetence.  Time  Is  quantity  0/  motion,  and 
space  <s  quant  ty  uT  time.  Out ide  the  reahna  of  ei- 
latence  Ibere  Is  no  time  or  space.  Time  and  space> 
are  eiterual'  lie:  to  being. 

AVheaevuT  being  moves,  wheaevnr  root  p-^iaa  Into 
motion  there  U  time  and  space,  tVro  sphere  of  the 
morions,  of  obrcilve  action*,  of  entiy.  Whora  bo- 
InefU  at  reji  tlte.e  Is  eternity,  Every  eicin^1  sonl 
Ui  itself  compreheude  etemity  and  time.  Ercrr 
peisooal  form  lnnstcompreband  tula  duality.  Idou  t 
knew  mi v.hioK  a>K>ut  ncin«[  lytus  a1>&ut  in  a  #-u  i->  <d 
nncum-tiouaueM.  TUiUt«  *iy  MUntblnka\l>)e"  and"l*n- 
kuuwabie."  I  see  to<»  sonl  aundlng  In  f-i?rmiy 
mauilertlug  i»»elf  In  time.  That  la  Ood'a  oilat- 
eojonv  Ibe  aoal'a  l^es^a^d  ^egiitasaaa  m  a*a  -osat 
template  it  now  is  rne  state  of  to  existence, 
and  it  J  prc-exiatonce  and  rM^t-CTistcnco  Is  thus  foaod 
in  'V  i-of*t»tnllon.  All  rc.rouing  luu-ihe^n  first 
\-  t  1  what  lliere  ii  lirtt.    ^Vho  (.j>cns  our  oyt"  lo  ceo 

jD.o  the  natural  world?  it  b  Divine  Providence. 
Hi  0  openo  oureyes  to  tee  l»*to  tbe  materful  world?" 
It  's  the  taiie  biv.ue  Providence.  Tlie  icience  of 
l.jlc,  co-n>olofEy,  co*-mogonv,  or  nat'ona  or  all  oth- 
?  ■,  are  llrat  fouod  In  tbe  ex  blii'g  onle.  o>  ilim,-,  In 
t'lennlvc- c.  All  science  it  sin  tidy  a  finding  out  oi 
tlmt  wb'cb  h  in  tbe  universe,  Tue  order  and  oiTect 
c'  Pth  order  !i  the  ccmox 

Of  the  secondary  orders,  they  are  only  always  tc 
be,  always  ceasing  to  be,  but  never  ss.        * 

Ci.il  never  existed  wltbont  a  temnoral  expanse. 
V>  bile  be  la,  time  and  apace  are.  Tbeaoul  exlati  for- 
ever In  bla  fonu.  You  shall  be  transmitted  tbrongb 
ten  fbons:  od  experiences  bnt  alwsys  remain  your 
ttir,  80  the  soul  comprehends  tbe  ct'jmal  same  wltb 
the  perpetually  different.  Nothing  temporal  u  per 
sounl.  Weare  peiaonallty  supreme,  but  personali- 
ties U130V. 

But  If  the  sonl  has  a  temporal  knowledge  only, 
hi. -i  tbe  truth  of  things  that  are  exist  In  tUe  soul, 
a-ould  the  f-oni  be  Immortal? 

Socrates  qae?tloued  on  Ignorant  boy— llano's  aer- 
vani— oji  mntbematici.  "Is  there  an  opinion  he  bai 
piven  which  la  not  hla  own?"  aiked  Socratei 

"There  isoot,"  replied  Meno.  In  an  i;uor  i-a  man 
true  opiiMons  ex  at  of  thin-*  of  wbfeb  he  knows 
nothing, 

1  Id*  knowledge  he  ro-collcrta.  lie  has  not  attained 
It  lo  tue  prr^ent  In  f,  and  It  Is  plsin  he  poeafMBed  it  In 
sonic  other  time.  True  eplolOM  wilft  Ii  htm  which 
routed  op  became  knowledge,  aod  If  tbe  truth  of 
tMogs  that  are  exist  alwa>a  In  the  soul  then  Is  the 


soul  immortal.  Is  tbe  soul  or  a  child  an  empty  closet 
In  which  we  may  stuff  awav  our  clothes  of  opinion, 
or  rags  of  thongnt?  What  education  would  proceed 
on  this  principle?  Education  is  to  aaslat  tbe  re- 
covery of  knowledge,  bnt  It  c  moot  tiuly  exist  in  put- 
ling  Into  the  mind  Ima'^s  which  are  only  shadows  of 
tbiDj~  which  exist.  We  know  more  of  soul  than  we 
do  of  matter.  Of  all  truths  the  existence  of  the 
mind  la  the  most  certain.  There  U  a  science  of  pay- 
cholo^y,  n  science  of  entity.  All  this  terrestrial  kceoe 
of  metier  is  merely  an  apparition,  a  shadow,  a  pano- 
rama ef  the  pnehic  motions  of  the  realms  of  bains* 
wbost  reality  l»  apprehended  by  the  Intellect. 

The  realization  of  time  oud  space  Is  experience. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  both  aeree  that  the  first  principle 
la  the  highest  being.  Plato's  first  predicate  Is  rest, 
the  second  motion.  Whenever  a  beiog  proceeds  t  hit 
ie  tbe  only  motion  Ir.  tbe  universe;  all  else  Is  moved 
upon.  Tbe  second  prct'icite,  therefore,  Is  motion. 
Whenever  >ou  have  motion  yon  have  differentiated 
yourself.  We  comprehend  rest  aod  motion,  same 
and  different. 

WHAT  IS  PBOOBESfl? 

Hatter  hi  an  aspect  of  motion,  an  appnrltion  of 
sense.  Tbere  la  not  sub-taotire  essence  of  matter 
Force  is  predicated  only  of  energr.  The  three  terms 
of  the  psychic  trio  are  Intellect,  witl,  lenie . 

The  universe  comprehends  two  elements  of  deter- 
mining and  being  determined,  and  this  duality  la  In 
Ibe  soul.  Tbe  whole  universe  la  u  spiritual  aod  a 
natural,  and  aols  tbe  caul.  Tbenatural  is  tbe  d»aaw 
of  the  spiritual.  Boul  exists  not  without  a  body,  nor 
a  body  wltbont  a  soul.  No  eternity  without  t'.me, 
aod  no  time  without  eternity. 

Tbe  formal  and  highest  nature  of  tbe  soul  Is  bo  akin 
to  the  bl gbeat  of  all  That  we  would  fain  be  silent  here, 
were  ft  uot  that  au  attempt  even  to  name  this  nature 
may  serve  to  lead  from  a  low  nnd  sensuous  thought 
of  li.  For  let  us  be  persuaded  that  I*  maq  fh/iqld, 
Cilcheven  a  glimpse  Qt  the  tmtb  CODe^mlng  this 
nature.  It  must  greatly  exilt  and  purify  the  foun- 
tains 01  conduct. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  fountains  aod 
pervadM  i£e  Platonic  Philosophy  is  the  Absolute, 
the  Eternal  Mind,  I'-.Z  Final  Reaion,  the  Suner- 
esfenttal  of  all  ."pence,  the  .Heing;  of  Ml  BeiDga,  hot 
the  aggregate  of  all,  but  iheAutuOr  and  Subdauce 
of  .  all  that  subetantuilly  exist*.  This  beg.n- 
nlng  Is  the  Supreme  Good,  tbe  supreme,  all- 
comprehending  idea-  God  blm«e)f.  In  thu  as 
their  gronnd  and  bulwark,  resBOti  a  id  source, 
Pt.nnd  all  being, eetience,  gaud oefs,  heautv,  froth,  har- 
mony, excellence;  form,  motion,  life,  that  coatripo.fa 
and  u  11.*  the  anlvene;  as  all  nature  In  the  sun,  they 
stand  in  this  a*  their  Bobstanee.  In  the  Platonic 
Idiom  this  source  of  entetaneeof  all  li  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  sole  principle. 

Tbe  knowledge  of  the  supernatant  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  the  natural  world,  for  tbey  are 
not  there,  nor  <  ould  It  know  them  by  faculties  cogni- 
sant of  senaiblea,  for  lbe>e  are  unltkes,  and  th>  nat- 
ural cannot  know  them.    Plato  says: 

"The  Idea  of  tbe  soul  la  the  sun  of  tbe  lotelllg  ble 
world,  to  shed  on  object*  the  light  of  mirth,  and 
gives  to  the  soul  that  knows  the  power  of  knowing." 

All  true  knowledge  abide?  in  and  is  remlaiscent  lo 
tbe  persona)  sonl,  not  In  the  individual  aspect  of  the 
Boul—in  the  eternal,  ever-being  form,  and  does  not 
consist  In  tbe  ephemera  of  tbe  evauescent  experi- 
ences of  a  dav.  "That  which  is  of  matter  is  matter, 
nod  that  which  Is  of  spirit  U  spirit,"  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  origin  end  nature  of  tbe  soul.  It  Is  a 
form  of  spirit  eternal  in  tbe  heavens. 

Dr.  Jones  introduced  many  paragraphs  and  possi- 
bly even  pages  from  Plato,  and  added  otber  data 
respecting  tlte  inherent  proofs  within  the  sonl  of  its 
eternal  existence  and  dirioe  origin. 

This  evening,  Mr.  8.  U.  Emery,  Jr.,  lectares  on 
"System  In  Philosophy." 

To-morrow  mornlog  Dt.  Kidney  gives  his  first  les- 
lare  ou  "The  Pbllaeophlc  Gronnd  work  of  Ethic*," 
and  in  the  evening  klr.  John  Aloe*  on  "Faded  Met- 
aphor*." On  Friday  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Albee,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  Rev.  Dr.  Uartol  on  "Tbe 
Traoscehdeat  Faculty  in  Man." 
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IvaoasVofa  srSuslu.  coaaasroKOKKT.} 
Concokd,  Haas.,  July  30,  1861.— Dr.  Jonee 
occupied  the  morning  hour  at  Hillside  cbrtpel 
today  with  yeeUrday's  subject  continued. 
By  way  of  preface,  he  spoke  of  his  aim, 
which  is  to  reach  a  Christian  philosophy,  and 
philosophy  be  regarded  aa  the  reolltJition  of  tbe 
highewt  thought  Thus  by  philosophy  each  age 
arrives  at  tbe  solution  oX-  Its  prubleiua.  He 
should  not,  he  said,  establish  any  liim  aa  tbe 
Christian  philosophy.  Then  he  affirmed  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  fundamental  Ideas  of  tbe 
universe  and  at  the  great  philosophers.  Plato  la 
not  dead,  be  said,  but  Is  one  of  the  naoet  living 
men  la  the  world.  It'suining  the  thought  uf 
yeaterday,  be  continued:  Is  lta  first  estate 
•a  earth*  the  sou]  V>  oonac  Inue  of 
nature  only.  Consclonsnesa  of  tbe  super- 
natural aaa  not  yet  arises*.  Tho- 
raaa says  that  tbe  aoul  om  the  lower  lev- 
els of  life  eamnot  sen  la.  tlte  higher  lev- 
ala,  but  on  the  higher  it  can  see  the  lower. 
Tbe  aoul  manifests  luelf  In  only  a  partial  way. 
It  exists  only  |g  objeotlvatlon,  manifesting  ttM-lf 
•ut  of  itaalf.  If  tbe  soul  ia  eternal  form  it  must 
also  have  temporal  form.  Time  is  quantity  of 
motion,  and  space  is  quantity  of  matter,  and 
tuns  aad  speoe  ore  expanses  of  exlsteaee.  Ont- 
sfdo  of  tbe  realms  of  existence  there  la  no  such 
thing;  as  time  or  spaoe  thlnkabla.     Tbey  are  ax* 
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texnalitlea,  not  to  existence,  but  to  being. 
'Wherever  bans;  mores  there  is  time,  which  is  the 
sneaenre  of  tbe  snoinveent,  and  spacsv  which  is 
the  amount  of  the  movement.  Such  Is  tline  and 
epos*.  Tbe  sphere  and  amount  of  motleys  of  en- 
tity, existing  or  objrctlv^iing  itself,  are  time 
and  spaos.  Where  there  is  being  there  are  time 
and  spaoe  as  a  measure  of  tbe  being.  Where 
there  is  rest  tbere  is  eternity.  The  being  of  God 
comprehends  tbe  worlds  of  time  and  spore.  Ev- 
ery personal  soul  comprehends  eternity  and  time, 
sjid  also  berlng  and  existence.  Every  personal 
form  mast  comprehend  this  duality.  Being  un- 
made and  unconscious  is  unthinkable  and  .un- 
Icnowabia.  Unconscious  being  cannot  be  con- 
isklvaMa  without  a  creator.  Unvarying  being  and 
ever-varying  existence  are  etemity  and  time. 
This  is  God's  existence  end  the  sours  existence. 
fco  we  say  tbe  soul  is  eternal  and  cannot  die.  The 
law  at  its  pret-istence  and  post-ex Utenoe  must  oe 
found  in  its  nature  and  not  la  external  circum- 


All  correct  tblaxlng  must  follow  the  order  of 
the  universe  aad  be<3n  wltb  that  which  is  fU-t. 
&>  tbe  discussion  of  tne  sould  should  begin  with 
that  which  is  primordial.  The  Platonic  tueory  Is 
that  the  soul  is  a  feeling,  iininutahle,  personal 
form,  comprehended  in  tbe  unity  of  unities  In 
the  image  thereof,  comprehending  eternity  and 
time.  A*  long  as  GoU  is,  time  and  *pace  are,  and 
the  soul  of  man  never  exiated  In  any  other  form 
or  likeness.  Tbe  soul  comprehends  'eternity  and 
time,  and  tbus  is  in  the  image  ot  Its  parent,  .ind 
thus  only  can  it  be.  Nothing  merely  temporarv 
la  pervonaJ.  The  only  alternative  to  the  pr*  and 
port  existence  of  tbe  «oul  Is  that  it  has  its  pater- 
nity and  maternity  in  tbe  temporal  order  of 
thtrurs.  Bot  that  is  sowing  to  tbe  ae»b  and  of  tbe 
h>8b,  reaping  hie  everUating,— originating 
without  paternity  of  its  kino.  If  we  are 
gotten  np  here  for  the  fim  time,  then  there 
never  waa  any  knowledge  in  us  and  never  will  he 
nuless  it  la  put  in  from  tbe  outside.  Education  is 
to  assist  tbs  recovery  of  knowledge,  but  it  cannot 
truly  exist  In  putting  into  the  miud  image*  which 
axe  only  ihauows  uf  titingj  which  exist.  We 
know  more  of  soul  than  we  uo  of  matter.  Of  ail 
truths  the  existence  of  the  mind  b  tbe  tnost  cer- 
tain- There  is  a  science  of  psychology,  a  science 
of  entity.  Ail  this  terrestrial  scene  oi  matter  is 
merely  an  apparition,  a  shadow,  a  panorama  of 
the  psychic  motions  of  the  re,  alms  of  being*  whose 
reality  Is  apprehended  by  the  iuteJJt-ou  Tbe 
realization  01  time  and  spaoe  1b  experience.  Pla- 
to ami  Aristotle  both  agree  that  the  hrvt  princi- 
ple is  the  highest  being.  Plato's  first  predicate  ia 
rest,  the  second  motion.  Matter  is  an  aspect  of 
motion,  aa  apparition  of  sense.  There  is  cot 
substantive  essence  of  matter.  Force  is  predi- 
cated only  of  energy.  Tbe  three  terms  of  the 
pajchic  trio,  aro  intellect,  will,  stnse.  The  uni- 
verse comprehends  two  elements  of  determining 
and  being  determined,  and  this  duality  is  in  tbe 
soul.  Toe  whose  universe  is  a  spiritual 
and  a  natural,  aud  so  is  tbe  souL 
Tne  natural  is  tba  drama  of  the  spirit- 
ual Boul  exists  not  without  a  body,  nor 
a  body  without  a  aoui.  The  formal  and  highest 
nature  of  the  soul  is  so  skin  to  the  highest  of  all 
that  we  would  fain  be  silent  here,  were  it  not  tttat 
an  attempt  even  to  name  this  nature  may  serve  to 
lead  from  a  low  and  sensuous  thought  of  It.  For 
let  us  be  persuaded  that  If  man  should  catch  even 
a  glimpse'  of  the  trutn  concerning  this  nature,  It 
must  greatly  exalt  and  purify  tue  fountains  of 
■  couducL  Tne  fundamtnt:U  principle  which  foun- 
lalus  and  pervades  the  Platonic  puUosophy  Is  the 
Absolute,  the  Internal  Mind,  the  Final  Reason,  tne 
6uperea*enLiaJ  of  all  essence,  tbe  Being  ot  Ail 
Beings.  Mot  the  aggregate  of  all,  but  the  Author 
and  subfitAnce  of  oil  that  substantially  exists. 
This  beginning  Is  the  Supreme  Good,  tbe  su- 
preme, sul-coniprehendinc  idea,  God  himself.  In 
this  as  their  ground  and  bulwark,  reason  and 
source,  stand  all  being,  essence,  goodness, 
beauty,  truth,  harmony,  excellence,  10 mi,  mo- 
tion, life,  that  contributes  and  nils  tbo  universe; 
as  all  nature  in  tbe  sun,  they  stand  in  this  as 
their  substance.  In  the  Platonic  idiom  this 
source  oi  substance  of  ail  la  tbe  Eternal  Father, 
the  sole  principle.  The  knowledge  cf  the  super- 
natural could  not  hare  boon  derived  from  the 
natural  world,  for  U  ia  not  there,  uor  could  It 
kuuw  it  by  faculties  cognizant  of  seuslbles,  for 
tiic-e  are  unlikea,  and  the  natural  cannot  know 
then. 

This  evening  Mr.  8.  H.  Emery,  jr.,  the  director 
of  the  school,  who  has  presided  over  all  the  ses- 
sions this  year,  and  has  been  mtiniately  aseo- 
elated  with  the  enterprise  from  Its  conception, 
delivered  a  lecture  upon  "Systtn  Id  Philosophy," 
which  will  be  his  only  lecture  this  year.  Below  Is 
fiireu  an  abstract.  The  object  of  the  Concord 
achool  of  philosophy  he  understood  to  be  to 
familiarise  the  students  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  great  masters  in  philosophy,  and  to 
a  iply  philosophio  methods  to  the  treatment  of 
questions  important  In  our  own  time,  thus  direet- 
lupsttentlon  to  the  two  factors  ot  philosophy— 
the  temjMjraJ,  or  finite,  snd  the  eternal.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  study  is  twofold.  It  gives  depth  of 
insight,  enabling  one  to  penetrate  to  the  beart 
0/  tilings,  and  this  insignt  affects  one's  views 
of  life,  1  or  philosophy  bos  Immense  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  aigulAcance.  After  a  discus- 
sion of  the  true  n>eaninr  of  the  word  "sveietn," 
Mr,  Emery  reached  tlie  conclusion  tnat  the 
essential  features  of  a  true  system  are  a  whole 
with  truly  related  parts,— a  one  and  many,  logi- 
cally related,  tie  theu  discussed  tbe  meaning  of 
pbUosophy,  to  dctenuins  whether  a  ey>tem  ia 
philosophy  Is  essential,  giving  m*  his  deflnitlon- 
^Phllosopuy  IstbJittorm  of  toe  activity  ul  the  hu- 
man personality  which  realise*  tbe  ideal  of  tbe 
intellect,  Darnel),  knowledge  of  truth."  li  oaa 
aud  ought  to  L*>  logically  liUtlnguubed  from  lov- 

t.g  the  beautiful, or  doing  th«  good.  Whoso 
uowvtb  tbe  truth  will  do  the  good  and  love  the 
beautiful]  that  is,  the  true  philosopher  will  have 
piety  and  artjHtic  appreciation  necessarily  but 
knowledgs  of  tbe  truth  is  what  makes  hnu  dia- 
tiUAiUvely  a  philosopner.  Truth  is  lbs  forva  of 
the  totality;  that  only  te  true  wbich,  beinc  a 
completely  rounded  circle,  needs  no  oddition. 
Evtoru t h  the  partial  cannot  be  true,  becau»e  the 
\ery  partisllty  prtsopposcs  something  lsckinr 
mhicb  must  be  added  to  fire  complete  DsminS 
bension.  Tba  truth  which  phtioaophv 
seeks  to  realise  is  tbe  bigness  and 
deepest  truth,  er  al«olute  truth.  We 
Mek  to  know  the  form  of  the  totality  of  tbe  uni- 
verse Truth  ia  objective.,  universal  and  neces- 
sary, rn»d  lor  ail  reason.  Hence  there  can  be 
but  one  n>4l. -sophy,  and  philosophic   thinking  Is 
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thlnklM  —no— I 

tact,  lurnbeaa  hgr 

•DnnlM.   It  take* 

8m.m«c<   IklaUaf 

fc^tr  Bret  priMli»*.    * 

tif,  itself,  aaam  net  •tJj  deal  • 

•Licet,  t»«  aaast  mull*  tkat 

whai  is  *ad  all  tkat  la,  a*  thai  u 

tails  are  Uasanasel  — d  ilw  ajjheel  SBuetsaas  a 

knowledge  ol  UM  UWB.    ft*    anilllll   tat   rre- 

lam  to  paUusefar  at  —i  a*  tale,  thai  Mm  asaV 
nmlitii«i»»iH>*»<>iiiimimmi»> 
ouxr,  aaa  the  settees  o<  ik>  ■Him  rat 
BBra.iirtlyeeafileas.il.  aee)  at  u»a>M 
>.tiM  pbUMiikr,  mliiimH  fly  m  ara- 
IM  la  pieUssowe,,  a«*  oel,  aa  M  am,  eat  aa 
u  laetiMxi  of  e>*te»Batac  urucader*. 

Mr.  Unary  mii  eoauMetee  the  plli,  whet 
BKthaa «J  ejetemtile  yrueesure ■  iii|nn  for 
phiiuawhyT  Froe*  the  Baton  at  tha  ease,  she 
BKibod  at  ananlan  moat  ba  tha  aatkamat 
taoarnt;  ao  u>e  la*,  orr,  really  la,  «k>.  '  the 
amaod  W  tboaghtT  TIM  laeuta  Ikes  actual 
a  general  new  of  tba  netbene.  mnfioytt  j-  ^a 

hieturr  at  phlleaopky,  laOewiaff  to  mm 

Hecel'i  olasaliwatVa  Onlj  Una  aietae**  aaa 
eil.t,— arrt,  tba  baaaediate  ar  poelUee.    Uader 

tois  in  ill  1 tliiilatinrlTttnitliniiiiiilaijiini 

of  erer,  Tariety,  awl  these  were  analyse*  aajmta- 

huu  Lbclr  coiei  trail*.    Tka  seeood  asetkoe  la 

tue  csmpfcuaaat  at   tka  first,  aad  lasted.*  al 

methods  who.*  priacipht  k)  aaedtatlea  ar  a.aatli- 

lty.    Uadar  tkto  head  laU  aU  ajaftrlajL  eeepts- 

aaj  awl  eriUoel  tyatwaa,    ailaa  -erlttear  aa  tka 

Kaatlaa  asaae.      This  Bemad  laillud  ■ 

doinuuia  paUoaepkkmaa;  elite  two  rial 

for    lie 

ejagafjht 

atratrd,     aad     it     daaa     aot     . 

categories  thenuerfe*  to  aaa  Itinerate  aot  **ef 
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1  aaUotofkbmac  attta  *wo  rltal  Batata, 
a».UD>ptk*a  (Wat  tka  eatafariae  <i 
laBlj    a)     ***■•>    ■     ■*«     Hi  i« 


J  paUo*o)ibj  dose  aot  leralak  aa  anliailkBt  el 
tb*taemof****iim**,lt»teert»T**yissi1i*a*l«  | 
But  emnlrlci«ei  aaa  aauatrtt  a»  system  for  •*- 
aeU.  Tba  oaBsapt  at  toraa  la  Jaat  aa  aanek  eai 
abstraction  aad  jaat  a»  laralld  aa  tka  aaaaapt  at 
Cod,  and  w.ptlcuiia  la  tba  larTtteble  raroJt  Bat 
tbt  mediatloa  bctwata  tba  doamatle  aad  naptrt- 
cal  .vateoia,  or  between  tka  aarraraal  aad  tka 
particular,  kaaoraea  expttcdt  la 
nxthod.  It  drmonatrataa  that  ttimkan  la 
po^sll/.e  witlionc  the  factoraof  nalTcraalHj  aad 
nrce»*Jtr,  aad  arran+2?  U*a  coatenta  of  axpaaV 
ence  u.  to  a  n>>tcai.  Tba  critical  aartkod  la  da> 
tlactivcly  one  of  ntedlatiaa  or  rasactioB,  otgaaaa 
It  eirrrtbfire  rtcomiM  doaUty  aad  kaa  tBsaka- 
ble  rriulvityaalu  reonlt.  Tbaaqaelaoiaa  raaeaad 
makes  contradiction  the  Tery  aanata  of  thought, 
lo  ennlriciMo,  ealmlnatinc  ra  tka  arlneal 
metbod  is  laalWCiaata  for  philosophy.  The  third 
melhodof  phUcMonby  Ift  that  of  mediatad-lnnaa 


dlacv,  or  Identity  ihrnush  notation,  and  all  tntlr 

--■■  -".as  tn'iinic  to  thii  olaiawlaa 


ayec<Uutlre  puilutopliles  I 


cliaracu^riktlr  feature  1*  called  "dialectic,"  add 
all  irrvui  avMrma  of  pliiloso^tby  ans  dialectic^ 
The  wold  'ortt;lnallv  uieant  a  reasoning,  *nd  l« 
adopted  from  Plato.  Thi*  method  proreeda  1>t 
rew-oninB  :ilone,  removing  all  hypntiwea  or  In- 
adouuale  prinrlples  to  the  flr«t  principle  itself. 
Retiectlou  upon  seu.'v-peioeptions  at  out-e  Intro- 
duert*  the  lorm  of  universality,  which  in  the 
anspnce  of  all  thluklng.  Oeneraliiatlon  hejrins 
and  con*4'iouMif*»  of  untrerfal  relnriuns  orlxe*. 
Tue  miistcni  of  phlh»sophv  have  follcwed  the  Urrt 
antl  second  inttliodf"  till  tfic  point  of  relitlvity  in 
reached,  and  then  h?ve  examined  that.  The  total 
la  relative— relative,  to  what?  If  It  ha  tlie  total 
u  afl-sumed,  it  if  relative  ouly  to  ii  sell.  Here  la  a 
flv*t  principle  which  can  etand.  Thought  la  r atia- 
fied.  Aa  Immediate  or  intlepeiwiein  h.  foar.d, 
which  lurqunilv  mediated,  hut  ^i.-o.Mliatcd,  and 
all  funus  of  relation  are  vxplii'ai.u'uliiiiB  it.  So 
the  truth  of  thincs  or  ohjective  tnithui  fouudta 
corresi>ond  with  the  truth  of  thought. 
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PLATO    AT    CCVCOJU). 


[Correspondence    of    tba 


tee   of   tba   Traaaerlpt.] 

Werf£sada/ morning  at  tb 
bapel  waa'an  intenialr  U 


Tbe  le^trWrrrS  Wed'asad*/  morning  at  tha 
little  Cqacord  <bap«l  waa'an  int«nialy  ln- 
1  erecting  one,4bX)Dgh  so  profound  that  many 
of  the  bearera  felt  unable  to  contain  It  all. 
Truly,  such  a  subject  aa  tb*  preeminence  of 
tbe  tool  may  well  be  imagined  to  be  too  wide 
and  deep  for  the  mind  easily  to  grasp.  Even 
Dr.  Jones,  who  understands  bis  subject  so 
well  that  Plato  himself  seems  speaking 
through  bis  lips,  does  not  pretend  to  lay 
down  any  arbitrary  law.  As  ba  aaya,  ha 
merely  beats  the  bushes,  so  that  perhaps  a 
bird  or  two  may  fly  forth.  Ba  upsets  his 
beaters  to  lOTestltat*  and  thins: -with  him; 
be  cannot  think  for"  them.  Again ,  be  does 
not  pretend  to  speak  himself  of  tbe  tro tbt  of 
this  philosophy,  but  brlogs  before  tba  stand 
one  who  is  hit  master— Plato;  wbo.  In  spits 
of  the  general  pre  supposition  that  ba  la  an 
old  fossil,  a  sort  of  curious  remnant  of  tbe 
past,  Is  in  reality  as  alive  now  as  ba  ever 
wis. 

Plsto  taught  the  preorlstence  of  tha 
soul— that  Is,  tba  Idea  that  man  ex- 
isted before  he  earns  to  earth  —  as  well 
as  Its  Immortality  ar  Ufa  after  death.  He 
considered  the  one  to  be  Incomprabeual- 
ble  without  tbe  other;  for  If  tha  sonl  b)  bora 
when  the  body  Is,  what  philosopbio  ground 
can  there  be  for  soppoetat  that  it  will  at 
death  take  on  Immortality  f  If  a  time  can 
be  fixed  for  tbe  birth  of  tba  aval,  thea  ft  la 
not  a  factor  of  eternity,  for  In  eternity  there 
Is  no  time.    Time  belongs  only  to  this  world 


If  we  can  una  the  birth  of  tba 
aeal,  thea,  wa  cannot  logically  assert  Ma  taa- 
aaoTtalrty  or  existence  la  eternity.  Oa  the) 
ether  hand,  If  the  sonl  always  has  existed  It 
le  easy  to  belters  It  always  will,  for  11  it  b  a 
aartef suraity  It  must  ba  eternal.  Or.es 
Dr.  Jeaes  expresses  It,  "The  seal  aerar  wai 
aad  surer  et*B  U.  bot  always  U."  It  baa  an 
bexUmiagand  no  end.  Its  existence  hers  la 
bodily  form  is  merely  one  of  Its  many  meal, 
feartatloas.  Bat  the  first  qaeattoa  now  It, 
Why,  if  wshsve  existed  before  this  present 
earthly  life,  do  we  aot  remember  It  T  Tbe 
answer  is  that  wa  shall  remember  wbee> 
tbis  earthly  manifestation  has  done  Its  work 
and  tbe  eoul  return*  to  Its  aatorai  sphere 
eternity. 

■We  do  not  remember -now,  because  we  are 
surrounded  by  tbe  mortal;  the  spiritual  la  aa 
la  hampered.  This  is  tbe  eaee  with  some 
people  mors  than  with  others.  We  see  soma 
who  remember  muob  more  _pf  their  spiritual 
existence  than  do  others.  According  to 
Plato,  there  is  a  place  where  all  tha  soela 
meet  and  choose  the  life  they  will  lira.  Some 
of  these  souls  come  from  earth  aad  soar* 
from  heaven ;  bat  they  all  meet  here,  aad  eat 
of  the  sorts  of  lire*  glvsa  them  to  choose 
from,  each  selects  the  one  ha  likes  best.  In 
this  choice  tbay  are  guided  by  the  memories 
af  their  past;  bat  aa  soon  as  the  choice  Is 
made,  they  ail  drink  of  tbe  waters  of  Lethe 
aad  sleep.  Then  oamea  a  great  wind  and 
wafts  them  to  the  several  abodes -wsitiasrfor 
them.  Those  who  drink  much  of  the  waters 
forget  mpre  than  those  who  are  temperate. 
With  tooee  who  drmk  sparingly  tha  spirit 
seem*  often  to  ahlo*  through  it*  mortal  cor- 
•ring.  At  tha  end  of  this  life  tha  aval  goes 
to  oboosa  another  life,  aad  now  It  la  asjsla 
■aided  by  tba  memory  of  its  past.  While 
In  this  Ufa  It  remembered  little  at 
nothing,  wbea  this  mere  manifestation  of 
aa.  eternal  beta*!  1*  ended .  it  remem- 
bers ail.  One  of  tha  chief  points 
Insisted  upon  is  tbe  frtticm  0/  caoIo*.  Mo 
soul  Is  obitgtd  to  take  on  a  certain  existence; 
It  c*oo*et  la  peculiar  existence,  but  having 
uhoaea,  it  must  abide  by  it*  choice. 

This  idea  will  not  so  readily  be  eoospted  a*. 
some  of  tbe  other  Platoalfl  theories.  It 
seems  to  conflict  with  tbe  lew*  of  heredity 
and  with  tbe  theory  that  every  soil  Is  spe- 
cially created ;  while,  on  tbe  o'her  hand,  it 
conflicts  with  tbe  modern  theory  that  all  that 
la  spiritual  or  mental  Is  merely  a  develop- 
ment by  means  of  education  and  Imitation. 
But  as  Dr.  Jones  says,  "We  beat  the  bushes, 
»'..d  perchance  some  bird  wlU  fly  out." 
Whether  we  have  existed  It,  after  all,  not  so 
vital  to  us  as  whether  we  ihttt  exist;  and 
that  euu]ect  oomes  up  st  tha  next  lecture. 

A  very  interesting  Illustration  of  the  theory 
that  we  bring  with  us  some  knowledge  when 
ws  come  to  earth— this  presupposing  pre- 
exlstence— Is  the  passage  In  Meno  where 
Socrates  questions  the  boy  about  certain 
mathematical  truths.  The  boy  Is  a  slave,  and 
has  never  been  taught  anything.  Tet  when 
questioned,  he  gives,  as  his  opinions, 
answer*  which  are  correct.  They  ar*  truths, 
and  he  knowa  them,  "How  does  he  know 
them?"  asks  Socrates  of  Meno.  "Hashes-- 
quired  them-?  have  you  taught  him  these 
thlsgeT"  "No,"  says  Meno,  "be  was  entire* 
ly  ignorant  of  them."  But  still  he  knowa 
them.  Mutt  he  not,  then,  have  had  the 
knowledge  within  himself,  which  tbe  ques- 
tioning caused  him  to  recover  ?  He  renum- 
bered what  be  bad  known  before  he  oame  u 
earth.  Thla  knowledge  he  was  always  poa> 
•eased  of,  since  be  has  not  acquired  It  here, 
for  "the  truth  of  thing*  that  are,  exists  al< 
way*  bt  tha  soul." 

Concord  itael J  Is  beantlful  theae day*.  Tbi 
alma  seem  taller  and  strslgbter  than  tbey  dc 
In  other  places;  and  they  completely  ehadi 
tbe  walk  through  the  town  to  tbe  chapel. 
Tbe  path,  alightly  up  hlU  aad  winding,  which 
leads  from  tbe  gate  to  tbe  step*  of  the  chapel, 
one  almost  feels  like  calling  tha  Via  Sacra, 
ea  peel  ally  when  one  returns  over  it  after  bar- 
ing listened  to  the  inspiring  thought* 
of  tbe  thinker*  here.  The  chapel  1* 
Tery  plain  without,  It*  only  orna- 
ment being  tbe  ripe  which  half  cover* 
its  front,  and  quit*  .  aa  plain  within. 
A  baae-reller  of  Tboreaa  In  a  black 
velvet  frame,  a  bust  of  KoMieou,  one  of 
Plato,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Peetelosxl,  and  an 
engraving  from  Raphael's  picture  represent- 
ing tbe  old  philosophers  grouped  together  in 
a  spacious  hall,  are  the  chief  ornaments.  No 
money  baa  been  apent  for  ahow;  comfort 
area  being  of  the  plainest  sort.  This  I*  as  it 
should  be,  for  one  can  ao  mush  more  easily 


eater  bate  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  Plato'a 
■  ■da  iswmesllsg  aa  they  do  th* beliefs 
et  ftoorataa,  that  plainest  aad  most  simple  ef 
mam  by  alttbag  la  this  plain,  aapafaaad 
chapel,  thea  be  coald  by  resting  em  the  eusb- 
loa*  ef  the  elegant  church**  at  th*  Back  Bay. 
There  kt  a  nnfty  about  the  place  itself  and 
the  opirlt  of  Its  teachings  that  few  at  the 
atadeate  would  Uke  to  aee  destroyed. 

HaajuxTTa  E.  SHirrocx. 

Botiton  TravallT 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Intereetinft.  and  Able  Lecture  by  S.  H. 
Emery,  Jr. 

Tbe  Importance  of  System  in  Phi  - 
osopny. 
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TheiimsM  ,d  jAfo  Gained  by  Metaphysical 
Study. 

Mr.  8.  H.  ErrwSry,  Jr.,  Director  of  tv<«  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  delivered  tbe-lectnre  In** 
evening  on  the  tnDjeet  of  "SrfT&n  lnu'hllosopby." 
It  la  •  fact  worthy  of  no^c  that  f  <  Jnnn\ \  -f  tbe  prutu- 
lDent  1«etturen  ol  thl^/Khool^l&e^Vv'terD  niea. 
Pro.etKxtr  Harris,  thofglt  eSTWIi  by  tatlrit*  and 
education,  %a»  yet  fn(\,the  period  of  hi*  entire 
growth  audi7  iiiiejKctnaK  development  Id  tbe 
West.  HI*  ^rf'cxperim&it  in  tbe  Independent 
life  of  maaW-d  wa*  a*  ^principal  of  one  the 
ward Mlwolll int£t. Lo*fl»W*rioin  thla  be  rose  to  be 
tDperintend^DtrJDf  the  city  ecboo.s,  and,  what  i*  far 
more*  to  eo  de-reiop  and  Introduce  a  fy.teni  of  phi- 
loto]  hie  ediMatlon  aa  to  give  In  tbe  acboola  of  that 
city  a  very  anperior  courts  of  educative  cnlture, 
going  beyond  education,  aa  tho  term  H  nntally  nn. 
deratood.  And  to,  praetlt-aliy,  Prof.  Harria  cornea 
here  na  a  Weetern  man.  Dr.  Jonea,  Rev.  Dr.  Kid. 
Ley,  Denton  J.  Snider,  aiid  Sir.  8.  H.  Emery,  Jr., 
the  lecturer pf  but  e\enJDg,  are  all  Western  men,  by 
adoption  If  not  by  nativity.  Mr.  Emery  came  U> 
Concord,  bb  present  home,  tome  two  year,  since, 
attracted,  It  la  very  likely,  by  tknt  atmoapbere  of 
tlMiigbt  which  la  al-«-tbat  of  bis  own  life.  Mr.  Era' 
ery  la  ft  young  man,  of  perhaps  allgbtly  above  ndddie 
aUtnre,  with  brown  hair  and  beard,  rclectlve  bine 
eyea,  and  a  countenance  expresalve  of  thatreflnement 
and  court wv  that  alto  expres*ea  ltaeif  in  hla  manner. 
Bt  acta  a*  chairman  of  the  nieetlnga,  and  bia  prompt- 
neai,  bla  coort«*y,  far*  well-cboMn  commenta  aitd 
coDveraational  coDlributlona  and  the  gliapaea  of  hta 
own  thought  tbas  obtained,  have  won  for  blm  lb* 
lnort  cordial  reenect  and  regard  of  the  entire  acbool. 
Tbe  acbool  would  almou  be  a  "Hamlet '  with  the 
metaocboly  Dane  eliminated  without  the  frank, 
pleasant,  whoacrbtfnl  countenance  of  Mr.  Emery. 
So  It  waa  with  a  very  deHnbtfoJ  tetmrt  that  tne 
ftndcnti  and  menibera  of  tlie  ConcordSana,  "all  in 
divine  accord,"  gathered  in  Hilttfde  Chapel  to  lltten 
to  Mr.  Emery.  The  aubject  of  tha  lecture  wru,  aa 
Btaied.  ^ 

■titxk  ra  rnrLoeoriTT. 

Mr.  Emery  defined  the  vartooa  ryrtena  of  Pbiloj- 
opby,— tbe  Lntottlva,metkod,  tbe  dogmatic,  the  empi- 
ricle,  tbe  akeptlca),  tbe  critical,  and  tairtly,  the  dia- 
lectic. He  felt  that  '-apintuai  exalutlon*  and  exml- 
tationa"  could  be  mingled  with  tbe  eecular  engage- 
mcnU  of  life  without  practical  disadvantage,  and 
that  It  waa  but  a  poor  human  ton)  that  found  it* 
whole  activity  monopolized, and  aapimUona  aatltfled, 
bv  ib«  pareuit  or  attatnmeiita  of  ocdecu  which  bare 
ll'niepermaneiic*.  If ''apliitaal  aialtatlowaand  eaoj- 
tatlona"  ware  all,  a  achool  of  phlro-vpby  would  be  lit- 
tle more  tban  a  biph  form  of  8.  8.  Bchool.  It  baa  been 
etnerally  tupnoeed  that  Phlloeeohy  (nnleaa  H  be  na- 
torai  *b(lo-opbj,  which  la  a  vei7rwapWtabi>K-ieuc«, 
but  which  baa  rec«tved-»o  aaecad*.  attentlen  from  aa) 
la  only  a  large  name  for  vaporlngi,  naereaa  and  tool- 
Ub  la  the  main,  and  often,  ao  far  aa  tboy  hare  Intti- 
eu«,  deatructWe  of  the  foundaikaaa  of  aoclety;  anaV 
rareiT,  If  ever,  hopefal,  either  to  tba  Individual  con- 
Mrlon-neaa  or  to  tbe  world  at  large. 

Tb  la  coemption  It  eei  Uln  tv  JiwUied  by  a  great  deal 
of  what  ejdla  ttaelf  Pb)lo*ophy,but  tha  frraaat  nuwaera 
"who-*  fontwtepa  echo  down  the  corrldori  of  timw*' 
were  tnangad  aaoa  owiUaa-jUe*a*>rtwa*  week, vi*.,  the 
Mcertaiiiar«at  of  the  real  etanlaVaDee  of  huntaa  Ufa 
and  the  aolaUoo  of  the  nroiVwndeai  ajnaaHena  whton 
rerctent  thanMelvce  to  the  bunvan  mind,  not  by  crude 
bypotteaaa  bat  by  .xplaaalram  valid  far  anivaT*al 
cooaclaauneea.  Tbe  value  of  anab  -elation,  If  it  be 
attainable,  no  thouihtful  p«raon  wonld  dlepute;  aad 
that  it  ta  attainable  H  la  part  of  the  baalaaaa 
of  Pblloeophy  to  ahow.  The  ebjeet  of  thai 
achool  ta,  then,  aa  I  udertaaad  It,  to  faaifl- 
lariaa  ua  wfth  tba  methoda  iad  reealta  of  tha 
great  nhaftera  la  Philosophy,  and  ta  addition 
thereto,  to  apply  phlloaophl*:  metKod  to  tbe  treat- 
ment of  qneabone  Inponant  In  onr  own  Mtnew— ffana 
directing  our  attentioo  to  tha  tw*  tactora  of  Philo*- 
ophy,  tb*  Umporal  or  finite  factor,  which  fa  tne  p»r- 
tlcular  pltaae  of  hl*tory  through  wbica  w«  ar*  paaa- 
Ing.  or  ihenroblen.  t.»  b*  aoTvan;  and  Ui»-t«xnxO 
factor,  wLicii  la  the  method  ef  eolation.  The  object 
of  Mcb.lady  la  two-ford— artt,  It  gtvea  depth  of  la- 
»lfr>t.*onbUai<»cUpe«rtrtU^thali*auloftblon; 
aacoae,  thla  InMiiht  wkaa  oVtaataed  aaTecta  enVe 
vlew^of  all  the  clrcaataftATroea  aad  r*lailoaaof  tife 
and  of  every  tjaeatlan  areanatad  alther  far  a*rttoa  m 
reawctlen. 

*  JTor  fMluiaphj  baa  Immanai  na-aerl*aal  an  well  aa 
raernrwUra)  elaniaoane*.  Nepinetlnil 
alfewvl  ant  to  aandy  It. 
t«CBjvecaaten,erv*tattnn  la  lWa,  niitnh  en*  ennant 
ar  fniai  ibiungh    a  knewMaje  nf 


The  r^^gnitvon  af  tu*  trJnanen  mi  rnllaaaany 
eennoec^nrt.toeeamntea  erwrngh,  bat  ta*  lennane* 
a  aVaally  aeeanneed  bed.    Even  tn*   attack   anan 

frwldent  Garneld  aaa  b*en  attributed  -oibe-enca- 
tnfa  of  Itteentnjkw.  by  a  clernaaan  at  Waabinjttm, 
iiw,  Uk td»  for  hla  teat  en  CbaSnndar  after  tne  aa- 
tnnit,  "Eat,  clrlnk  turd  be  aw*TTT,  for  to-e.orroaF  yon 
cba,"  taup-tiikipeoDla  thai  tbft  maxim  of  the  Ipl- 
<mr**.n  I'hlloiwpby  (a*  he  oaUed  It),  waa  the  fn-ouud 
of  Gnitcaa'aact. 

I  huve  uo  doebt  epirureanB  conld  houeMlv  repidW 
ste  ony  re-pooaibMlry  (or  maTlm  or  re-alt.  but  there 
waa  thl*  much  of  truth  in  the  aermon,  that  It  la 
of  the  uunoct  Intportaiico  to  the  Mate  taniltiatU- 
.eWv  xturara  o*  rrvfy  phTtoM»plieta--*nch  pMloaophera 
aa  they  would  become  by  the  atndy  of  the 

TrACBINOfl   Of  AJ.ISTOTI-K 

'  nii'l  Ilcccl.aomlmirably  reproduced  for  u»  by  Dr. 
Multord  tb;  oiLcr  dav,  with  the  n-ldifloo  of  liie  re- 
t-nltn  of  )jl-  own  ll.iuki..^-,  a.  to  titc  pUDosophy  of  the 
Elate. 

N.'Tnlie  usid  "rhtlc«'ophycanlmr:enobrea'i,  but  II 
plte?  u*  tiod,  Freedom  and  Immortalitv,"  iotunat- 
ing  a  limit  which  doea  l'hlloxophy  Injoatii-e,  .od 
which  nr!f*e«  f rcui  a  tailnre  to  fro  ila  crm>rr  form. 
:  Hence  tJicndTHiitnee  ol  a  diactuBlonof  the  jono, i.  e. 
the  nw/7'orf,  of  r*hiloiK)phy. 

Mr.  Emery  here  proceeded  to  define  *T«tem  a* 
iucai<)Dg  a  whole  of  part*  aa  the  aular  ayete:\i,  or  an 
crOrfl)  jrrm.cciricnt,  oi,  In  the  largevt  sense,  an  ex- 
position ol  thenrie,1-,  and  in  (U*co.-sing  the  relation  of 
fyrtom  to  l'hilonophy  he  a*kcd  two  questtout:  Firrt, 
JJot'Brhilo«ophv  require  "yjtemrtfir  procedure  for  its 
adcipiritc  c\])-ii,inoii'.*  and  aeconi,  If  so,  wlint  methyl 
ol -y-trinalic  prect>.1«icc  hadejuate  to  tue  aubject/ 
The  ati^wer-  depend  on  tho  definition  of  l*bilosuphy. 
lVr-MiiiihlT  Is  trijillcitv  in  unity.  From  UjU  tripfi- 
city  in  unity  nrite  tnada  of  tenna,  ontologiralj  loci- 
rat"  find  p^TColrgical,  auch  a*  thonfiht,  nature,  *pirit; 
beayty,  gooduc-*,  imtii;  uidvena),  ]>urticular,  Eiugu- 
lar;  lore,  power,  wisdom;  affection*,  will,  iutellect, 
etc. 

The  flcflnitioiip  of  the  terms  of  the«e  triad.-  reveal 
relation*  of  the  term*  of  one  triad  to  the  term*  of 
fmniher  triad,  e.  \l.  Heauly  ii>  Been  to  be  the  ideal  of 
the  nil ..-<-•  i u«i)h;  the  good  the  Ideal  of  the  will;  the 
true  the  ldcul  of  the  iut«llect. 

Nov*  thf  particular  phases  of  man'*  activity  whir-h 
realize  in  l.iHlory  his  asjiinition  toward  these  ideals 
ciin  hodesignatedbv  partlcularterma;  not  that  cither 
tm  activity  off  the  individual  manor  the  activity  of 
the  litiiLan  rare  has  ever,  in  fact,  been  condiied  to 
one  term  of  cut  triad;  indeed  Hie  unity  in  triolicity 
require*  tlmt  ench  term  should,  when  fully  derei- 
oped,  include  all.  AJTectlons,  will  and  intellect  are 
all  involved  In  every  act;  but  that  pha*e  of  the  total 
activity  which  la  uicot  prominent  id  qdv  parti- 
cnlar  act  can  be  selected  to  name  that  act.  Such 
naming  trill,  of  conme.  ompha*ize  the  diiTerence 
rather  than  the  unity,  and  the  validity  of  such 
enipbasia  -ta  oppareDt.  becaose  all  existence 
ai4x*aa  tot  ot  Oi  heretic  i-b,  and  lnnf*uar.,e  Is  eznres- 
liiiwrof  diiTerence.  In  the  definition  tbeemphisi* 
Is  o7trai/a  on  the  differentia. 

P..  minli  by  way  of  preliiiiiitary  to  t'ie  definition  of 
IliilofHiphv.  1  h**  quct-tion  is,  which  plia*e  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  tbe  tfro,  AfTecliona,  Will  or  Intellect  la 
foreiuoft  in  1'hiioaophy? 

Etyn)olotpcall\  the  term  means  "tore  of  wisdom," 
r.nd  it  wtut  used  by  Hocratea  polemically  ag-ainat 
the  Fophieta  wbo  entitle  1  tbeineclve*.  wise. 

A  uhilcaopher  then  might  be  said  to  be  only  n  lover 
ot  vntdou,,  nndeo  the  term  could  be  reeiricwd  tolhe 
affectionai  phnae  of  pervocality,  and  if  ao  restricted, 
fvt.tein  would  certainly  not  be  requisite  to  Pnilo- 
abphv.  One  need  not,  and  Indeed  could  not  love  wia- 
doni'->i>teiootical)y,  for  love,  like  r.II  other  determi- 
nations  of  the  affection*,  la  essentially  unayateinatlc. 

Hut  I  hla 

rjETEEMIKATIOM  OW  AfrECTIOXB 

lain  realty  connected  with  and  related  to  other  de- 
tcrniinationsof  the  peraonallty;  aeterininaiiona  of 
the  *  ill  and  dtlenuiuatlons  ol  the  Intellect.     The 

Kuih-M'i'lier,  even  a-  lover  of  wisdom,  pre«enta  to 
imsell  wiMiom  as  object  of  hia  action  and  of  hla 
thinking  aa  well  as  of  his  love.    It  wonld  be  hard  to 

Irenuade  us  that  one  who  acted  and  thought  onwiae- 
y,  lured  wi>dont.  It  would,  however,  be  possible  to 
re-trict  ihe  term  rhi)o*ophy  to  thladetenuiuation  of 
theaffectioDS  and  to  uae  other  terma  for  the  corres- 
pondent ditenninailona  of  the  will  and  of  tbe  lotel- 
loet,  but  unci,  replriction  has  never  In  fact  been  at- 
tempted. Socrates  him-eif  defines  hia  pbll^aophixiBa: 
t  bi  hd  Intellectual  activity  and  with  hia  disciples  the 
term  "Miilosnpl.ie"  appears  already  as  a  technical 
designation,  i.  c.  la  used  aa  a  distinction  of  method. 
Plato  dotinca  philosophers  aa  "thoao  who  set  their 
affections  oa  that,  which  In  each  caao  really  cxls'.A," 
or,  "who  are  able  to  apprehend  tho  external  and  in- 
lrciuihlc,"  bavinp  in  mind  evidently  tlie  etymology, 
but  extending  the  term  to  cover  a  purely  intellectual 
distinction,    with  Ailatotlc,  Philosophy  Is  science  in 

fenerel.  but  "Prima  l'hlloaophia"  ia  tho  science  of 
leing  ns  such,  the  science  wldch  considers  tlie  ulti- 
mate grounds  or  princlplee.of  er»«rTthlng  which  ex- 
ists. The  Stoics  and  Lplcurcana  In  d*flniog  l*niloso- 
phy  laid  stress  on  the  side  of  the  will,  and  made  tne 
icnn  cover  apeelally  that  determination  of  tbe  will 
which  Is  enjoined  with  true  love  of  wisdom.  The 
Stoic  definition  la  "the  ttriring  after"  tlteoretlcal 
and  practical  efficiency  In  physics,  etblea  aud  logic. 
The  Epicurean  detluitlon  ta  "the  rational  pursuit  of 
happinew." 

The  oeo-Platonbta  and  Scholastics  wer*  professed- 
ly toiicwcisof  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Introduced 
no  new  detluitlon  of  Philor-opby,  though  the  neo- 
riatonlst*  conceived  the  hlchest  reU  ion  of  tlie 
pTulo-opher  to  truth  to  be  that  of  ecstasy,  «r  training 
into  the  ab*o1nte. 

In  modem  time-  Wolf  define*  Philosophy  aa  the 
eclence  which  cxple.bs  how  all  thing*  are  po»- 
alble;  Kant,  aa  the  acleuee  of  the  reatlon  of 
all  knowledge  to  the  essential  ends  of  human 
leasoo;  rlfge),  aa  tbe  actence  of  tb*  aelf- 
ooiupreheuduig  reason.  NohcTwec  e-iya:  "Phlloso- 
ph>  I*  the  aclence  of  prlnclplea."  Scbwegler: 
Kphlloeooby  Is  the  thought  loUlltr  of  the  empirical 
flu  lie."  Jamea  Hutchinson  Stirling:  "I'bllosonby  1* 
the  reduction  of  tae  whole  of  man  a  world  to  tenna 
of  thought,  with  theoretical  light  and  practical  guid- 
ance in  till  thai  concerns  blm  aa  a  rational  aaliual." 

The  following  defiuUlon*  I  oaote  from  tha  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  of  this  school: 

From  A.  Bronaon  AicoU:  "Set r no*  la  excrea*ed  In 
tbe  rfrfure  of  thought,  in  facts;  art  la  tne  .aWlM*; 
thought,  In  Meaa;  and  Philosophy  a*  tbe  avothesls 
and  reconciliation  of  the  two  lo  tb*  n*rao«uU  idea." 
rrom  Prof.  Harris:  "Whenever  man  atUmpta  to  r*» 
trr  allot  hla  eognttlons  to  one  b«  i-e*rios  lophJioafo- 
l»hlxe;"  and,  "a  philosophic  eoluttoa  of  a  problesa 
eon-ifts  Id  therruoction  of  the  ImsMdlate  and  eoa- 
tradictory  elements,  at  they  are  given  in  life,  to  the 
altlmate  term*  or  expressions  which  Indicate  the 
nnlTer»al  and  patnnaa*j  eonditsoDsontof  which  Ihtat 
aiements  have  arlsan. 

From  j Jr.  Jones:  MrhnoaenhT  la  a  acieooe  of 
eclrnces."  "It  specoiatsa  snd  In^lgas  all  the**  lo 
their  trtpecrl**  grrouDdt  and  final  r 

Jl  la  Interesting  to  not*  bow  the 
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WdTwjce  Irea.  tit*  *tya.otoft**J  taaaabxg,  walek  m*U 

^Jb*  blgbwt  phM*  of  mfecttomal  acsT*-*-,  taroago 


Brtni 


,  aaltloae,  watch  aak- 

atanuaj,  agro  that  n  U  the  UUw  MtlWnl 
''  ~"%  Ik*  avatare  of 


sew.  cmsd  el  all  raalltr. 

jSiHaopk;  tan  Is  Ul  tmm  •»  tk*  artrrtrr  *f  Hat 
Damn  Beraaatttr  akick  realmm   DM  tdaal  mi  tar* 


Will  do  Ike  good  ud  Ion  Ik*  naellraL  L  *.  Ik*  *ra* 
ntuloaophet  Witt  tow  kwrtw  —4  arllst-a  Banal  ay  I  In 
ihitj;,  bal  kaowladi*  at  tk*  Brati  la  wkal 
■Ua  kin  ditrnetrrert  «  pbUnaaaar.  Hleaacn- 
aary  u>  la  jt  atma  oo  Hub  kali*,  ltr.an  IHaiw  k> 
nortaBt  a  k— rfcag—  Bayaaaasaea. 

■sw  la  inik?'  mid  nU,  kwttkf,  aad  nw 
Ml  lor  U  eawwer. 

IJ  b«  bad  n-ao  la  aaraaat,  *ad  had  waHad  far  n 
answer,  b*  weald  raraaabty  Ban  taaad  H  alaVeeH  at 

Interpret  from  Ike  alaae  *f  kk  iisbbi  InBaaasB 

Tnilb  b  lb*  form  ol  Ui  totality— taal  oaly  I*  tra*, 
which  beurg  a  eonPHttaly  roaiidat  tlrala  k**di  a*  ad- 
dlllon. 

Ettde ottr  Ike  pajtlal  taxaa**  a*  law*,  kecaaae  Ik* 
Terr  paniallrr  Bnauppana  aaraalMBg  atckraa;  wkkk 
moat  be  added  to  ilr*  aeaiplete  eMuarefieaaloa 
Our  eoB'iaoo  panes,  "I  waol  lb*  was**  track.** 
indicates  Ike  teeltaf  laal  totality  la  aeeeaaan  W 
troth.  Aa  10  urdirer-y  matters  w*  r*t  wkal  aa*w*n 
the  purpose  of  tralk  for  fwacttcal  aanvaaa  by  Ikaylt- 
Inr,  tbc  formal  lotalltr  lo  a  aibial*  tract  le*  «f  tk* 
uui renal,  but  oar  definition  track  aa  laal  tke  Iralk 
wblck  Pkilcmphf  seek*  to  raallaa  la  Ike  blf  ban  aad 
deepest  mtb;nweny,  aaaolwla  tratk.  W*ae*kt* 
know  the  formi  ef  lb*  totality  of  Ik*  anlrara*. 

Tratb,  ton,  to  obtenlrr,  L  a.  kalaf  Ik*  fan*  *f 
tbe  lutaHtr;  it  la  aalreraal  aad  keeanary,  aabjaet  la 
no  IndlTidaal  caprice,  bat  raUd  ler  all  raaaea r— kaoaa 
Fbtloet.phy,  ej  knowfadfe  of  abeohn*  towtk,  I*  lb* 
reproduction,  coder  to*  form  of  lb*  tatelvaet,  of 
what  la;  aad  If  Philosophy  la  aoalkt*  at  all.  Hear*  can 
be  only  one  Fblioaopliy.  Prof.  Pair**  aaed  I*  aay 
that  ha  bad  ao  elaborated  tbe  selean  of  alfebra  tkat 
eacb  man  eoold  bare  bla  own  algebra.  Bxactly  tbe 
oppoalle  la  tree  of  FkUoeepky:  N*  aau  can  owe 
Fbiloaopby. 

iniu  naroral  biatorte  lanrldaal,  lad*  MaavabT 
aoooer  or  later  la  bla  experlaaea  of  life,  ooafroaled 
dt  tbe  qneatloa.  oat  of  wbal  arlaelalr  d*  all  tkaea 
facta  of  which  I  am  eontaaat  aad  all  tan*  c eoaraU 
Ited  theories,  wblck  1  bar*  eceaatod  ka  taall ylaf 
the  facta  for  practical  rmrpoaea,  arks*,— er  what 
tbe  unlTeraal  and  muwaary  gmad  of  Dm  partial, 
cootinfjent  and  ooatradlctorT  ottkjot*  *f  expert****, 
If  there  bfl  aay  each  *w*aadf 

Tbla  qeaslioa  can  trail  be  Bald  lo  aflat  Sue  If  at 
aooe  tlmo  to  aacb  man,  bacaaae  raltoaality  k  tk*  «ay- 
tinctlre  element  of  manhood,  aad  'Hi  ekaraeterktle 
Of  reernn  fo  aaplre  lo  Qntaotion.  It  dae*  aot  follow 
Irom  thli  that  every  natural  beioj  1a  kamu  form 
Ilia  the  arpinllona  of  rationality,  bat  retry  aula  It 
rational  and  therefore  to  erery  taaa  tab  qacitlua 
preamu  luelf,  H 

Tbla  qacatloa  la,  aa  we  bare  aeon,  peeaHar  to 
nil  miLoaorHic  am-rimE, 
•od  wben  a  man  aaka  it  In  earneat  and  attempt* 
to  nnt^wer  It,  be  beglo*  to  pblleaoplibre.  HarlB2b*r*H 
tofore  poicelred  facta  aod  belicred  tboonea,  be  ao*i 
a,  jiir  fa  to  knowletaeo  of  troth.  I 

Hrrlni  arrlred  at  tbla  potat  a  aua  amy  aay  W 
Llm,flf--llo*  caa  I,  a  worm  of  tbe  tlcu,iopet3 
know  abfolnte  trotij?"  and  ao  c.r*  np  la  tlaepalrj 
orcrconie  br  tmmllitj;  or  be  may,  on  reaeciloo,  cooH 
t-lude  that  be  already  koowa  all  the  tTatb  that  It  1-J 
worth  while  to  know,  or  f  liat  It  la  too  hard  work  to 
ettrmpt  to  know  tra.b.  or  tliat  If  be  abonld  rX\ 
tfoipt  II,  be  tnia III  rtray  off  into  dAnrreroat  t!>ec-i 
nlatlona  wlucb  woold  Bolt  him  for  the  eertona 
liuMneaaof  Ufa.  Each  of  there  conakteratlooa  bad 
re-trained  UDltitnoea  lroui  atteuiptjag  tbe  eolation 
of  this  qnoilon  after  uecondnd  conaciooa  of  It,  and 
•o  humility,  or  artf — nrrlt  nr  larrnem.  or  tlntlrllf  j 
baa  checked  their  pbiloaopbic  career. 

Bat  tnpnoae  tbee*  obrtaclea  oral  com*,  Bad  a  deter- 
uiiiiaiion  to  ptub  forwaid. 

Aa  baa  been  Indicated,  the  pbiloaopbic  attitude 
dora  not  historically  precede  erperWBce  In  tbe  iaili- 
virtuai  cunscitmacraa,  but  It  alifei  aa  arptratton  for 
an  explanation  or  aulftcerlon  ol  tbe  rarted  content 
of  feeling  and  bellevius.  TTula  la  to  b*  attalaod  br 
tliooBbt,  aa  that  la  tbo  acrlritr  that  f  anuabea  ladr- 
ridnallty. 

kit.  Emery  lnrtaocetl  and  delned,  aalna  Hcrel  Ian 
Of fiiiltioim,  the  v jriooa  method*  of  Pblloiop  hy 
before  enmmeraleU.  after  a  rery  clear  anil  reliant* 
cxporition  of  tbeae  different  tnethode,  Mr.  Emery 
pt  t  ceedad  aa  f ollowa : 

Is  there  any  drat  arlaelple  of  the  nalrerae,  and, 
U  ao.  mkat  at  try  TU  Drat  Uiooikt  world  be,  erl- 
dcntly,  1  men  employ  aoaas  other  acMrtty  ol  By  earn. 
at-toJaocaa  than  arnaa-pcrceptton  la  order  to  nod  an 
amwtr  to  thtae  qoeatloua,  for  ten**  pwceptloa  by 
itrell  £lre»  me  only  detacbed  eiperteBrea,  witbont 
any  connection  or  erpbinatlon  wkalaoerer,  eren  tbe 
tioipleat  cotuMctloaa  of  cxtenaioo  In  space  or  aac- 
rofsioo  In  rhoe  are  not  eirra  by  mere  a*re*pt*oo. 
Tbe  act  Irtty  of  I hlnk leg  tleo  rnttat  he  eallad  tttto  play 
cren  for  the  preaetitattna  of  In*  qaeatioaa. 

The  application  of  thii.klBf  *«  aanae -exparteacea 
Imrocliately  Introtraccs  tbe  tuna  of  BolraraaUly. 
which  la  tbe  tseeiKa  of  thinking. 

UeBeralisatton  beglnB  aad  a  coeacloeaiam  of  lb* 
nnireraal  rcUtions,  which  eotanltnt*  th*  eaaeaea  of 
tblnBT,  arlaea.  It  la  qnlte  likely  that  cue  will  arrive 
at  tbe  conclorioTj  that  aacb  geaeral  eoaoepaa  a* 
force,  CBBaalHy,  etc.,  are  tbe  animate  eeneraJtae- 
llraa  rf  wblck  bomaa  aetlrlty  la  capable. 
Dot  enppoac,  aot  tleapeirlaa,  aa*  takes  ap 
tbee*  treoeral  coaccpta  aad  mveetlfatoe  Ikair  aatar*. 
boplo|toandapriaclplewblcb  will  fuatabaooaa- 
mon  f round  for  tbem.  Tbla  common  froaad  eaa  b* 
reached  hy  conllBOinf  tbe  nrocom  of  |OB* lalliBllim, 
I.  e.  l,T  abstrectlDC  from  dUfafaaeea  aad  ratuiaa 
upon  the  arpoa  till  tbe  aannnam  fenaa  to  raaekmf, 
which  will  prove  to  been  utterly  blank ,  mtcraaediale, 
airnpliclly. 

Tbla  oltima  tbale  of  f  meraJlaatioo  eaa  then  a* 
take*  aa  tbe  abeolnte  troth—  tbe  totality— or  the  drat 
priBclple,  and  arc  ',  are  Oriental  PBatbetaat. 

Hat  here  la  the  rery  hwaiaolaf  aft  Phllaeooby  balk 
Iheoretlcallv  and  kletortcally.  H*w,  atarUaf  ken, 
eaa  we  explain  tbe  real  oalverae?  W*  ban  a*** 
that  the  drat  ud  aoeoad  method*  really  lean  aa 
hero  and  hold  that  knowledge  of  Ualk  eaa  go  a* 
farther.  Tbe  eecret  of  tholr  Wd*<|uacy  really  reala 
on  tblr— that  aerthar  metbod  aadarstaadj  Ik*  traa 
force  of  lb*  oagalln,  Tbctrat  metbod  (Ik  tke  form 
of  fulBltton),  are,  "all  det*rmhiatt*B  to  nasm- 
trre,  bene*  Umlutto*,   liane*  a  radaetloa  of  la* 

AkaOLCTB  to  riBmiDC, 
Iberrf  on  inapplicable  to  tb*  tsaallly  aad  daitraetlra 
of  tbe  form  ol  trail,."  Tb*  ret  una  asetuod  rare  ae- 
ration la  relatloD.  When  we  tbrak,  w«  oaBnot  avoid 
ItilnkUie  relation— IMnabjfi  at  tta  very  bestableka 
..,-..      .  — ,  I,,        |,      B„- 

7i°Mb*i^rm  Ttae  taUartkl  avarabad,  CmSl 
IttTJ.a'SLKl"-*  »T»?«»*«-wTwaek  to  tb. 
EXL^Jhi.Tf^i'n  ka*****  mad  ekkaka  He  eeauwrter- 
UkBa-lkda  that  nam  rresk  kMv*  akaataaa  train  U 


jww*  taaee  that  n  axe  freak  Baaaxt  akaaa 
li*^*S?"'!*4fcu"l•,»,*  l*a«*raakl 
to  it  f~aalnto»t,  Utok«B.uidKw 


aawalan  train  U 

BBaDad  loeward  by  tko 

"J»y*"*'a^*'aB*WI*nafk^ra|sdBk>Me.'Ox7.u«« 
P~"*»-  J"*  ■— ,«o  of  in.  ittalerstlc  atklkad  ban 
band  rkto  ramramaf  akoaant  from  atrptoati^. 
<""•'  "•»  l«milioa  arrlradal  aa  M  tta  Mneacv  to 


,  rlaak.aadraaeklasrktdooooarMtk* 
real  af  tk*  raearu  arevatad  la  I  leiaurBy  of  kaowV 
adfe.  Tbeo  eomae  Ik*  taal  ataya.  Tk*  IknurM  ef  raw. 
lairvtty  to  examlasal.  Tketoea/araeeclTe.  B**atrr»* 
to  what?  U  It  be  tke  total  aa  inaaam  id  rehatln  only 
sokaeH.Le.  tbe leaal k aeaf-tsalallew  Benweban 
a  trat  arkedi,!*  wbtcb  eaa  ttana.  Tkntrkt  to  aatto- 
B*d.  in  reimtitaete.oT  aaaiaatanl  toftraad.  wblck 
le  eqwalty  aaeciialad.  Ua  sal  maoatlaf  all  lonaia  of 
reJa-.tn  are  ea^tkaM*  trite*,  a.  Kew  Ikto  proa-ree- 
skca  Iroai  tk*  kltxaarkt  almaia  ay,  fee  Ike  eoaoete 
mht-renltak.  aaBMrkxtat  a  Byetewa.  Ltt  what*  of 
parv,  reraltkf  as  tack  atker  aad  te  tbe  whole, 
BaaardBBl  U  tk*  Ian  af  Ikitakl.  kat  tkta  at 
oary  Ik*  atrkaly  loajtoaJ  Baaa  af  a  ryatem  af 
pblloaepbv,  (ad  while  tk*  Basat  dxeVeatl  la  aot  tk* 
rant  practical  part.  The  —nihil  IkataWarilllc  af 
Ikto  third  melbad  to  taal  It  Mleare  tk*  aatar.  af 
ibotmht,  wblck,  anklet  t*  aatvswaalata  aay  aarHrra 
coacept,  adds  to  II  Ma  aanlln  aad  nana  aot  till  a 
eoaceat  to  foaad,  which  bavtaa  •»  aacfatln  wUkla 
Itaelfr-t. «.  kekaj  aa*d  lahaTliaiTto  aot  eeetreyed  by  H. 

H*  Ibowgkt  that  Ik*  aba  I  halt  to  ralf -rata  now  <a.mc 
n  aaaanat  wkea  em*  arrrna  at  to,  that  oa*  woar 
dera  akya  tolmilBBa  avateamrl*  jBtBtadali  aaoald 
ho  aeceaaaTT  in  order  la  reach  to,  kajt  tb*  Baoraeftr  aa* 
orderly  Bad  ayrtlmalic  aeayaaxfeal  BaaeafB  rata 
owe  attrmpta  tbe  teak  of  atailytai  Ik*  BrrBeipM  lor 
explaaalloii  of  the  face*  ec  ike  amlniM  Tkeaoaeb. 
•tap  of  tb*  procwat  IB  foaad  I*  kan  rat  repiwauta- 
tlui  ta  naFare  end  mind,  aad  Mktbar  caald  ka 
tktwouaiiry  a*tfeo-atood  wMboat  rafaraan  lo  aba 
loypcal  rrateta.  Tkera  f ollowa  then  what  mil 
a*|w  be  called  tke  irractleal  part  of  PhiioaopJ 
lb*  application  of  tb*  reiuelple  dk 


lo  aamlar  the  third  aad  ante  meth.i  "THaJoctlc," 
I  her*  tuvaet  tbe  word  la  the  nafeoate  aenae.  Plato 
need  It  noaltlvely.  *a  iaoladlBtr  aot  only  tb*  aafa- 
tir*  activity  whka  dettroya  all  partial  tjsiaga  aad 
eatekorle*,  brjt  atoo  ska  aoattlr*  reemlt,  or  self- 
relation  arrived  at.  That  latter  fWaseor  Harrla 
aometfmea  aiatineBlektB  from  the  dialectic  proper, 
and  ealto  It  Ik*  uaadpolnt  af  tdn.  vTbeu  ao  dla- 
llncnthed  tbe  term  Dialectic  weald  a*  applied  to 
the  fecond  Method  jad  tke  third  woaM  be  called  tb* 
rpecurallve  metbod.  Bat  wbatonr  aaav*  wa  may 
fire  tt,  the  dleliacihre  t eatan  of  Ik*  laird  and  true 
method  of  FbUoronby  to,  tkat  It  arrive*  at,nlf-rel*  - 
Uoa  aa  lb*  trat  principle,  watch  It  Ik*  oaly  irat 
principle  whjek  can  stand  stralarf  tk*  dlaleeUc  ao- 
{iVtty  of  tkoofbl,  and  la  atoe  the  oalt  Irat  prlaolplo 
which  eaa  frroaad  a  tra*  eyeeeat  ef  i*ai>aaopby. 

It  to  rrkant  tkat 

irXCULATlTB  PfltLOsVOraTT 

doea  not  room  lo  rant  aaeae*  Important  or  latcreet- 

^sbat  lalbareaaonf  a*  to  a  bxrc*  fart  of  bemanlty. 
tkry  do  aot  can  for  ajiytbtrur  excepl  Ik*  entltycailoe 
of  eeaaaow  dealn  and  m/irRcri  woaM  not  tad  Phi  I- 
etopby  Ir4erntln|.  Bat  why  do  nek  a  vary  amal 
pfoportloB  rrea  of  totelleeetsal  propte  aaaul/e*t  am 
mtereet  la  PblloaopbyT  I  have  already  attratlonat 
soar*  of  tk*  iaaataa\wat.,  harmirlty,  aau-OBnoolt,  lav 
rlneae  and  timidity.  Tk*  drat  Bad  laal  raatrala  raani 
■lo*a  porroat,  who  an  folly  umoaadBil  tkat  Fhtloao 
pki  to  BBtaarnlatic  to  Itelbriua.  aad  wke  prefer  ti 
at*nd  by  Hellf  loa,  wkhrk  wonlj  entat  daelalotl,  1: 
the  prom  toe  were  trae,  for  than  an  few  goale  rtarcrj 
noofh  ta  boar  a  I*kistawa*7  which  bn  a*  abac*  foi 
Bcliereej. 

Hr*.  Brownlaf  toackea  a  eaaerd  I  ill. ua  to  al 
baraianlty,  wkaa  ah*  aaya, 

"Tke  aelf  -netoed  Gad  aw»  stwell  aloa* 
■With  Inward  iMrrtasr, 
Bat  Qod'a  ebraf  aattei  wiitvtk,  far 
A  krotber't  TtdoB,  I*  ataci 
aad  a  lonely  tnatar*  af  aaatal  aakara, 
IltoaaawtalaUBf." 
Bat  the  fear  la  raally  aaf oaawaad,  for,  n  far  aa  I 
knew,  tbeva  to  aot  a  traat  ryatem  ef  Pkltoanphy  *v 
•     '     -''-    '" — ■n.wnld 


taal,  whetkar  I 


i.  Critical,  •-  DwJerto, . 


r  DoaraaUae.  Cm 
doea  aot  attesnpt  to  ssaarta  gatltfln 
Thoae  who  en  dourred  by  toil  a  sat  sarteMy  kan 


Aa   Han 

•aye:  "Logic  [wBaala.  aaaealatin  lea-kt]  to  hard 
berean  tt  bn  le  *a*l,  c*t  wttk  aaneptle*. 
nor,  h«o  reomctry,  with  sbaltaet  naaneenlatloc, 
of  the  aenaea,  bol  wtlh  pan  abwracalnas:  ,ov 
becaooc  II  reqatna  a  Wbtt  and  facalty  o 
abstraclln.  a  dim  apptekenaloaof  lkoa«kt  are- ev,  aaa 


otmlnB  arry  Baatwrlal  thlag.  lay  *rlatoaOB  by  a 
y  el  efcantrr.  aad  BaaawB  to  oaly  uaaaU*a  af 
I  Imroedlatclv  to  end  mrVaathaa  of  wkal  Brat  aot, 

:s: 


•rigWpar- 

npfij,  Tt-., 

„.lUgMH 

*cd  rniMH,  tbM  coHtltittaf'  lbs  ft.t.o»aptT  M  Mk- 
i*n  iwl  Uw  HifliXn-*h-  or  iplrit,  N»w,if  u»  *t\»- 
dpl*  kiitlcalli  dfMWftHtdpiwMMlaMtM,  It  In  «m- 
liriMd-fat—  tk«  li-ftth  ol  rtatof.  U  thon  u  tmrvmpooH 
wltk  tb*  trath  of  itMu(bi— or  to  itota  tt  monaXramf 
It.  tbe  »r-tb  -af  l*bouht  ta  ibova  to  to  tta*  truth  eT 
iLtnf*.  L  •  ,  n*U?  obh*UT«  U-tb.  Ttav*tlWMtl»M 
— kwlc,  phnow-pb-f  mS  Baton  u4  pUtowpky  •! 
■»p*ru— cuMtltnt*  •  8»  Mm  of  FbUM«i»ay  w*d  «wb  to 
rttt if  ta  •  ))Ma.  lRalMd  u;  itof(to  ttoofbt  ta  * 
ij*t<na,  for  oolj  that  wtoeb  baa  m  itlatliiM  at  ali  ta 
catirely  wllboat  ijilf. 

BtrtlbtaaUtti.M«t  *t  lk»  waeattor.  to  U»  ocm- 
wciomvo*  vt  t}f  fMimoslktrU  too  auja/traiy  bl>>- 
turfral  ud  ntonmi  to  ffvt  a  tart  ceneeptfo*  of  tlw 
trae  a-rthod  of  thfmfU.  ItcnptuxZxm  tbe  rtdo  of 
rabfrctfre  certHoita  and  totTaa  aadwalo— d  thaaida 
<rf  <ib>orti-e  truth-  labaU  mUavor  fnrtbar  oo  to 
•lira  aa  lllaatnttoa  *r  two,  af  Um  obtoctiTa  TalldJty 
of  tbe  me-bod,  hot  Ita  e— pktl  obatacti-rtty  "»d  tu 
wonderful  naatti  eaa  ba  aata  oaly  by  foltow- 
Ins  tt  lbn«cb,  ate*  by  m*?,  tor  o*a'i  welt. 
Po  mrh  kiiowtort)ta  of  tbe  dtetaMte  Mtbod 
at  eaa  ba  obtotoed  to  any  other  way  will 
irt.tnmt  doubt  bt  otitalaed  from  tbo  list  lector*  of 
ITof.  Hairta'iMCflndcowM,  to  wbicb  ba  wilt  traat 
t4  tbe  .Dlalec-tii.  of  Bagal,  and  Inm  Dr.  Joow'e  lao- 
taraoa  (Im  Daioctk  of  Plato,  ta  wbtcb  ba  baadtoa 
(be  rtoiooie   m>th  to  a  waadarfal  dtoliatlnal  at» 


tttbbttc  to  Iraedcra  as  alwoloie  tBdependeare. 

A  Ihtfiff  ta  Btoemftatcd  becaaaa  tba  totality  af  eoar 
dlttoa*  foreca  it  to  ba  ai  It  ta. 

Bat    lh«     total,     of     wbk-b     a Ity    ta    taken 

••  predicate,  laclaAes  both  tbe  tblaf  aad  tbe 
totalttj  of  Um  nrndltleifo.  Hesee  tba  totol  as  total- 
JIT  of  nmdtHoM  aoeaMltatea  Uaalf  u  tbtof, 
wWbtaMiraecet^ttottoa.orfrwrdom.  Tbla  axblf- 
IU  tbe  Dlotoetlc  aicttod  leyfeally,  -Aawlag  bow  a 
flnita  fUfory,  aaed  aa   predijato  af  tba    totolttr, 

£o*fl  er-yr  into  aa  toflaito  category.  Fraadaaa,  u 
ifcea  M  aalHbetfa:  to  aaeawtty.  woatd  ratfer  tba 
mid.  fate,  bat  takaa  aa  above,  joa  will  aottoa  that  tt 
iaclade*  aanerrtty  w  tibia  MaalJ.  tar  twUtof  ta  ftaa 
Wallet,  doea  aot  aeoaaritato  ttatlf. 

TbaDtalaeito  aetbod  ta  eiblbtto-,  aatotocteaUy 
a  We. 

Kniatoa  i 
uoliy  i 
what  II 

but  that  which  ta  aacatod  ta  aat  blotted  eat.  { 
an  element  af  that  wbtcb  b  raallaed.  Kuailaa  1 
las Utnttwa  of  tb*  world.  Tb*  fun i It  b  aacaitoa  of 
tbe  baBMUlato  tadlrtdaal  and  raallsatioa  of  a  total- 
ity. Society— 4-rtete—  Art— B*Hrtoa  aad  PblloMphy 
—ill  exhibit  tbo  mbm  praoaaa,  aata.-t*a  of  tbe  W- 
medleto,  aad  r-j-etr-Mtio.  throa«b  t%ta  taodhattoa. 

U  then  tba  traa  atatbodafnilaaaaby  ta  valid  logt- 
rallv,  LfTcbOfopkaUT  aad  eatoloneallj,  ffor  I  aae 
conirfeotooe  will  fnd  that  the  fliaatraH-Na  jriraa 
are  oaly  laetaaeoa  of  a  Bat-renal  trine);  ta  It  aot 
e-rldeai  that  Kaowtadgo  af  Trath  eaa  be  attalaad  by 
PbileiophTT  la  Uiare  aot  at  toast  saaVetaat  oaooat^ 
aceaaeDt  for  taoagbtfal  ataa  aad  waaaan  to  gtra 
aerioaaattonrttoa  to  PblloaopbyT 

Yoa  will  aettto  aow  fully  tba  traa  netbod  m** 
the  atnaiatty  for  ryatuaa.  to  PbUunphy. 

TSX  DIALECTIC  tfUVOD 

It  HMlf  a  ayitom.  Only  Iwailary  ta  aa»yitaaaatto. 
That  wbh  b  ta  tbraagb  atadtottoa  U  Ipeo  facto  to  tb* 
lorai  ef  a  it  Mem. 

Tboagbt  iuelf  ta  to  Ita  flam  tyatotaatlc,  beaoa 
tbe  aeleaee  of  tboagbt  eamtit  me  otherwise. 

H  b>  oftati  objected  to  PtUlowphy  that  it  ta  at  war 
with  itself,  that  ao  two  irateiM  of  Fblloaopbv  afree. 
Tbe  exact  contrary  Is  last  ai  Irs*.  Tb*  Hietory  e " 
"   *iifat    " 


PblloaphT  mait  exhibit  tb*  taut*  Dialectic  pra- 
ces*  wbtcb  appean  everywhere  else— tbera/or* 
the  atwtrad  aalrerial  ef  latulitoaaUeni  aad  l>krmat- 


lfts,  U  aacceeded  by  the  ne#attoo  af  Eiopirldsa.  aad 
Bkepficiim  —  bat  tbo  aatrutb  of  each  Ilea  oaly 
In  its  abotraettoi.,  and  e-ch  is  a  neeesnary  laofaant  ol 
the  true.  Hence  tbe  History  of  Philosophy  aa  a 
whole  piaeanls  one  |TTarrdsy#iecB,*_j.ibltiiig  not  tbe 
capricloas  oatjikna  of  ladlTtduala.  bat  Um  totality  of 
object  ire  tboagbt. 

The  ehangea  of  tb*  particoUr  eyetoaw  are  dae  to 
the  Lria tec ( tc  of  ti>e  two  factors  ;  tho  KteraaJ  factor, 
or  rhe  method,  luta  tbe  Diatoetlc  within  Itself. 
which  Las  been  indicated  Just  aow,  beaoa  tbe  cycle* 
of  oacbl  period— ench  aa  the  Greek  aad  tbe  Oor- 
nuin:  and  the  prohlem  to  be  aotrad  ba*  also 
If*  Dialectic,  beoee  the  differaa.  parloda,  aacb  a 
CTde  in  Itself. 

Bot  Philoaopby  ta  »  whole— <o*ae— and  a  systematic 
whole,  eren  la  iitatary.  This  view  aataaefpatoa  tb* 
•acker  after  troth  from  bocdafe  to  any  todMdaai. 
One  does  net  seed  to  be  Platoaist,  Arlrtotellaa, 
Kantian  er  Hegelian  to  \*  a  PbUo-Kipber.  The  indi- 
Tidoata  bare  the  aaaie  lioponaaoe  la  Philoaopby 
which  tbey  bar*  la  tb*  state  aad  no  greater.  Yet 
Jntt  u  Uie  American  patriot  rorera*  WaaatogtoB,  to 
deca  lb*  atodentof  Phiiosophy  rarer*  the  graat  mas- 


He  who  ta  Iraty  a  PbHoaophar,  knows  tba  trath 
and  eostoiapiatos  all  thing*  tub  tptcit  etcr%itmu».\ 

Bef an-tag  all  •xaaneaeei  to  tb*  form  af  tb*  tetel- 
Ity,  he  place*  than  In  taatr  arapar  ratottoas  to  a  bar* 
nwloas  whole,  aad  ao  'ta  balMtad  far  fn«fn  aoci- 
deat." 

•'lba*  .  t lib  danlenataa  toaeatUi  aot  hit  saaU" 

TUB    COKTEBSATIOy 
following  the  'ector*  wu  fall  of  latorest. 

l>r.  ejone*  spoke  of  the  practical  raloe  ol  pbtlasopby 
la  life,  even  »s  tts  phyilcal  wblrb  parpettully  r*news 
ilsolffnaatbttplr.r. 

xfr.  Aloot*  laatonced  ike  beaaty  'of  tec-racy  of 
larif-aa:e,  aad  the  art  of  roBTersatlo-.. 

Dr.  Jon**  said  tb*  man  who  thinks  lead,  wh*  live* 
on  the  MK-nltu  plane  oaly,  will  lie  dowa  aad  dto 
aheu  a  thinking  van  woold  enelly  raeorar. 

•Mr.Aleott  added  h  .t  raore  people  died  of  sta- 
j.Mh>  thaa  ef  phlkaapby. 

Mr.  .Vaborn  qooted ; 

"Tbt  good  die  flnt,  aad  tbey  w.o>e  hearts  are  dry 
as  santaer  dnst 

Itam  10  tbe  rwkci," 
ami  asked  b<  w  tbey  explahied  that? 

Dr.  Joaea  aab)  trldently  the  author  wa*  not  a  phy- 
sician, at  which  everybody  laoghad. 

Hot.  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  Ranbora,  Mr.  Cone  and 
'infra  eoatrlbated  to  tbe  eea-*natl*a,  which  wa* 
Tall  of  toftoaat  Ta*  astUf,  iiiu.bg  *m  m  *f 
graat  saonaaa,  aad  asaay  sm?kaaartoagtaea*s  wrr* 
m*4*  to  Mr.  Cmary  for  eo  *lne  aa-1  c«acta«  a  phfte- 
•orhtoal  fiMintaWaa 
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tcotion-i  were  ignored,  and  tbe  old  Lexington  roi*d 
ttaw  nnch  nn  nrrny  of  go?«iner-wrapDed,  robbcr- 
Kiiiilnled,  ttiubrell.i- protected  plulo^ophert  as  formcJ 
a  prore»».-«iou«l  tf.«tlmoby  to  the  laws  of  matter.  And 
wliereftirc?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney  was  to  addre*-* 
them  this  tcora!og;  and  tho**  who  liare  heard  tbe 
reverend  doctor  before  and  those  who  had  only 
heard  of  hint,  were  alike  eager. 

Tbe  rest  with  which  the  philosopher  thus  l-mored 
the  temporary  .nctcorolegical  inconveuieuce  was  a 
tribute  to  Professor  H-irri-:'*  theory  of  e'Dancipatlng 
the  Miul  of  nun  from  materia!  conditions*  Wh.it 
with  their  wrap?,  their  urultrtlbi!*,,  carnages,  "the 
Iwrtc,"  <•/ ec/*  m,  tli » disciples  of  advanced  thought 
made  their  own  climate  and  felt  tberu^elve-  worthy 
of  their  f<tith. 

Tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Kidney  Is  koown  as  one  of  the  most 
able  theologian:*  of  America:  a  great  nietaphynlcian, 
whose  logic  if  almost  maxrcllona,  and  whose  fine  in- 
sight reveal*  the  blending  of  poetic  power.  "Ethicj," 
said  the  reverend  Doctor,  In  a  little  preliminary  talk, 
"may  be  roughly  defined  as  tbe  science  of  huoian  ac- 
tion. Tbe  question  occurs.  Docs  anything  outside  of 
religious  considerations  influence  human  action? 
The  science  of  ethics  must  ioclnde  the  religious  re- 
lation. Ethics, a  science  of  hainan  conduct,  become* 
also  a  philosophy  that  not  only  deals  with  facts,  but 
seeks  to  tmce  and  rerlfy  tbem.  It  Is  co-ordinate 
with  all  knowledge,  physical,  intellectual,  ethical; 
all  of  which  are  to  be  studied  for  the  key  of  life. 

ilany  qoestions  of  philosophy,  said  the  Doctor 
bave  been  answered  and  »«?t  at  rest  forever  iu  tbe 
procTe?-.  of  human  thought.  Referring  tc  Kant,  Dr. 
.Kidney  spoke  of  the  debt  (hat  speculatire  philosophy 
owed  to  him.  and  ot  his  service  to  ethics.  He  qnotod 
Kant  ne  saving  that  no  conduct  is  obligatory  which 
is  not  rational. 

THE  WECTuTB-B. 

Vithhant.saidDr.  Knluey,  ethic  formally  con- 
sidered, is  the  -vlenceof  the  ground,  whereas  the 
moral  law  obliges;  and  ethic,  materially  considered 
Is  the  doctrine  of  the  system  of  ends  whereaDto  the 
law  obliges. 

The  Doctor  did  not  adopt  this  division  beeaote  no 
result  of  the  former  enquiry  that  can  main--'-  *■ 
Wlf,  Mold,  in  nb  opinion,  be  reached  nolilWiTtter* 

83SS  yndMMtaa|i iD  other  ■«-*. «  b5  S5SS 

TBE   MOBAL   LAW 

iSriS"  t",!il,,,w  ",e  cronnd  whereto  It  oblige*.  He 
would  use  the  term  groundwork  to  indicate  the  fuo- 
damemal  quest.on.  and  replies.  The  Docto?  ouMini 
^.H*  *  enquiry  after  this  methoS! 
I KSS  l<  "f™?11  a  cIluice  ot  «°  action,  or  the 
adoptlM  of  a  maxim  ot  conduct,  such  that  it  can  be 
called  a  law,  nnd  can  there  be  n  law  which  oblige! 
sirae,  or  does  law  tjgore  as 
•ncepi  of  existence;  in  other 


thlekltig  tbey  aliaady  know  *v»rythleg  wortb  koow 
log,  onacaawUbtbanaSoaratat  for  ttMtraopblstrT 
nit  aMar  all  tbeae  cla>*M  are  eliaaltad  tber*  are  sui 
\+I\  tusdv  iiu  *n«l  wotuea  who  wooid  be  lot*jre*i<*.i 
Id  rUl*SMWbf  If  tkey  b-Utored  what  Sterllaa  «'»- 
that    ttTonUbaa  Uaorattoal    Itoaai    aad  prac* 

ratiucwl     aalaatL    t*     aaaw     tbat    h    daw*    aali. 

U  aiii/i  be  hLo-»t.  \o  b**«  oh>*cTtT*  -fslittlrT     L  o-  Lai 

H^t£^%'tf£%&:^ut£&     The   Philosophic    GroiAidwork 

wktck  1  bare  attempted,  aad  whlefa  bas  re*ellad  It 


§iiiattnp  in  pr;,ciical  y. 
obliysitfrf.lnvau  e  lbeco„ 
word.,  ran  tltrre  be  law  without  a  UwirlTer?- 

Second.  What  comilerfelt.  are  these  JhIIId,  theaj. 
*ri"l*V*  ■"*.'  wl"ch  DWK|  lo  "•  ttnnuulteri? 

JTiird.  Citn  the  -ene«U  ot  the  olttbii  moral  eoa. 
aelonrneM  1«  hirtoricallr  tracad*  ^^  ^^ 

Fourtli.  CaDth-eroujad  wherertr  lb*  moral  law 
oblige*  be  determined  without  dotermlnlne  the  ena 
whereto  It  obllgn?  ^ 

Filth.  *t*n.at  then  It  tbe  ud  of  the  moral  lawT 

Again,  Ir  a  moral  law  possible  except  br  edmlt- 
ting  the  doctt  Ine  of  liumorlalityf 

Whiit  are  the  tmnKeuflental  relationa  to  the  mora] 
Idea,  nnd  how  rnnat  It  Oaormte  aa  the  Idea  of  God 
fluctuate*?  ^^ 

Most  we  nsiume  an;  neceeaitr  to  eiplalo  freedom, 
or^|u,t  freedom  be  assumed  to  explain  ueceaailrr 

The  Doctor  propoeed  to  pv*  acswera  to  all  fheu 
qnentlons  arid  to  uianr  mora.  Hi.  aim  waa  to  ac- 
compliah  a  oortat.1  otijc,  a  aclence  of  the  BrouucV 

Dr.  Kidney  tuBunied  physical  force  In  the  chaii  ot 
jequencr*.  of  which  animal  orptnlaatlon  are  limb*. 
He  wished  to  trace  tu*  truth  and  the  error  Iu  the 
utilitarian  cud  tbe  lutuitlonallim  of  the  daw 
Each  of  them,  to  do  self-conilstent  and  tarfa- 
factorv,  muat  borrow  something  of  tut  other.  The 
agreement  and  mutual  dependence  of  these  formed 
the  tlienie  of  a  lecture  whoae  fine  dlatlnctloul  and 
perfect  analytic  nave  a  rery  high  and  rare  lutelieo- 
tual  jiletuure.  Dr.  Kidney1,  theory,  as  apprehended, 
appears  to  be  happiness  a»  the  plane  of  the  hlehnat 
bemg,  and  that  pain  Is  alien,  a  deformity,  a  Tlola- 
Iiod  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  oulreraa. 
He  believes  happiness  to  bo  the  normal  state- 
misery  the  abnormal.  But  all  depends  upoa! 
immortality,  because  If  action  baa  no  affect 
after  deata  then  the  eonseouenen  expire  la  a 
generation  or  twoaud  that  the  practicability  and  tba 
ralue  of  ethics  depends  wholly  on  tbe  belief  of  the 
future  life. 

Dr.  Kidney  Introduced  the  elements  of  sympattrr 
and  agyUu  of  feeing,  aa  potent  elements  la  conduct 
All  normal  existence  Includes  delight  aa  part  of  Iu 
delluitious.  T'jere  can  be  desire  In  conscious  Inttllt- 
K^ce-^J^uiUncejyeri^so  be  abnormal  and  delight 
ulaloa. 


m  aa  a  prl- 
-Ixbtfnlly 


1    dan  "5al*  jiyC, 

Idltr.  La.  S  /^*7 


Valuable    Lecture    from    Rev. 
Dr.   Kidney. 


^/<H 


ihe  cooelaskia  that  tit*  Dkalwtic  HMbod  Is  tbe  tn.h 

IliU  aietb*d  ee*tl»ni  ta  h*mm\mt  etm»tfn^  ef  tbe 
v>oTrtB«al  of  tbna^bt.  Btwribaaf  paftae*  it  cow- 
Mioufly  or  ■M0B*r.oat1irl  Ud  uibo-ty  can  eoa- 
«-i..u-Iy  fwiu  It  a  little  way.  Tbe  diBcaltj  arls«a 
uoKwbenooe  lIMmpt*  to  |ash*urt  tbe  eonKrat  1 
Ibt-cgbt.  Bui  oae  BWd  aot  be  dlsappoleted  If  tbat 
talaM  •  ton*  Uw*  and  a  (nod  deal  of  pallen«a. 

Sn|'a<**e  1  d!r*rt  wj  atleatlou  t*>  »„»  matsrlal  eb- 
)erl— the  very  act  cd  atleratlrvn  h  m  utoreoHrBi  of 
fhiu-bt.  IMVUtti  Is  .dUlartlcal,  I.  *.  thf*  abatract 
ouUerwilli)  of  tbe  Ego  I*  m-guted  and  tpeelt.liad  ra 
tbe  act  of  aittmtioo,  bat  um  ruault  Is  aot  a  nullity  tt 
t#  a  f  r-N-islircrt  uDlrersal— or  a  coMrrate  •.lotrmtor. 

Tblst*  IbaiBbiectrrasId*  aftb*ae«-af  coawtoas- 
neas.  ObMTr*  lb*  ob)rcttr*  fid*.  Tb*  obtaet  by 
li-^li  ta  aa  W4*l*d  nartk -tar.  b«t  M  *b)*et  of  *0»- 

•clouatM, ibli  peinrcutartrr  b  ntaiiil.    Tb*  t-stt 

•  lu.j -le-i  ki-<'»iiLfl  of  lb*  cUdad  traMlenasM  (aw  a 
universal.  Yet  this  doa*  aot  aaiilbllal*  tt.  It 
Ix-cnaei  a  uidverwiLlaed  panleuUr.  Tbta  Is  a  vn- 
c«  logical  uLIMUt-aj  of  th«Dlaicrtlc  »eib*jvtl.  timp- 
r-*i'  *c  taL*  a  eatekorr  of  tbeagbt,  e.  g.,  e*o  of  tb* 
I  i  tr.itc .1 1 ft>  ct  dogrtacUrm,  ueaaasuy. 

Stctwlly  at  ir»t  rlaw  fa  bum1«i« 


ot    Ethic*. 


diminish  and  be  turned  Into  paJn  and 
The  distinction*  of  right  and  wrooi  are  possible  and 
exist.    This  is  grantod  to  tbe  otUJ tmrixD  im 
mary  truth  which,  howarer,  he  has  not 
and  ■Qocesefolly  used. 

Pleasure  ana  nain  are  relative  to  a  conscious  ob- 
ject. A  U  animal  life  Is  a  pleasure,  and  audernaath 
aJlTegeiablelife.inall  the  play  of  tbeeleiaeota  to  all 
tbeir  ceaseleas  change  of  the  chemical  and  tn-»chaxd- 
crd  forms,  In  all  the  rerolotlon*  of  star*  and  tyateiaa. 
there  U  *.lso  reloiclng.  It  to  abaolutelr  Unpo«ibIe  to 
think  without  ihiukine  rejoicing.  8ach  an  assertioa 
may  be  called  my-atical.  It  is,  and  thanks  be  to  tb* 
poetM  and  mystlja  for  baring  seen  and  knowa  ft. 

In  hi*  lecture  Dr.  Kidney  Uluminatad  tb*  thra* 
bfpecu  of  exlstenoe,  and  will  cootlaue  th«»  expoaiHoa 
of  the  groundwork  of  etbJc*  In  fotar*  leca.ir«a.  Tb* 
next  lecture  of  Dr.  Kidney  will  b*  on  Tueaday  mora- 
Ing  of  next  week,  July  36th.  ^^ 

.  TBI     CONTEBIATlOlf. 

A  gentlemao  of   tbe  aadJcnc*,  Mr.  Blsie,  saxted  a 

prwctical  dlfflcolty  of  life,  on  which  h*  wisb*d  tba 

coonsel  of  pbiloMpby,  I.  *.  bow  far  shall  oourtasr 

and  truth  Interfere  with  each  ntherT    I  flad  mi-cJi 

I  1*4  II  IT    aaaixaanr    alaan      ■>•>    —  I  A       l_     .  .  J ._! .    .  .    ■ 


A  RAINY  MORNIKQ  AT  CONCORD 
Aliout  the  boor  on  Thursday  when  the  philoso- 
phers nrc  Impelled,  an  by  one  accord,  toward  their 
nmlutiiial  coinniuniogo  in  HilMdc  Chapel,  the  flood- 
pales  of  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  oue  of  Mr. 
Vciinor's  July  storuLt,  whhh  he  has  conjured 
up  from  the  TaltJ  deep,  after  the  uioot  approved 

scientific  lawn,  poured  down  In  a  material  fashion  lying  every  day,  he  axid,  lu  order  to"b*  polTlaT  A 
that  might,  douiitl-tvp.be  considered  greatly  V  tbe 
credit  of  the  wealber  prcphet.  The  phllo.«opbt  at 
first  dismayed,  recurred  by  wcond  thought  to  be 
(ilatonlc  theory,  and  coumded  ihemf-clves  by  qn  ,g 
lo  t>ach  other  the  statements  of  their  (rreat  met  <y- 
r-lclan,  Dr.  Jones,  tbat  natore  V-  but  an  apparition  .-f 
the  eternal,  a  drama,  a  pager.Dl,  a  phaiitasniagorla; 
vet  nil  ihe  rOBsoIatlODI  ot  divine  philosophy  did  not 
so  fill  Ihe  irnu-,  cmicnUil  heart  tliat  the  material  pro- 


asks  me  a  questloo.    If  I   *naw«r   II   truly   I  off *a4 
him.    1  answer  It  pleasantly,  oourte<maly,  aad  aQ 
gors  off  well,  but  I  am  conscious  tbat  I  bar*  H*d. 
Mr.  Alcott  asked  Mr.  Blake  If  he  found  any  pJ -ass- 


ure lo  lying. 

The  eentlemaa  Uugbed  and  aald  a*,  bat  Ual 
neither  had  he  any  plr-arai-a  lu  btlng  dlae«nrt*oas. 

I>r.  Kidney  aald  no  formal  rnlai  e-oaJd  b*  giraa  for 
particular  and  lodi-rldual  clrcumtnnvrscaa.  Kaat  aay* 
oo  one  should  eTer  tell  an  oot:.th.  It  rlolataa  tbe 
moral  Uw.    But  this  U  a  social  ImpoaalbUlty. 

Mr.  Con*  held  tbat  -social  ooortcay   was  Itattf  a 
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Sir.  Erawj  b.B«W  to  MBto  «to  riMlM 
ormoiailtj.    H.  aa*  M  eoalks  la  Mimlli   B 


id  un  >•  to  lead  ktto  1«»i  i~i 
iali>hieldaU.S9nejy.I  ten  m  luaSsii 
ttatl '    -  -  '*•— 

te\  lectsal  stoma*,  Ik*  aseeJato, 
elude.  1st.— "  ~— 


IT 

sslaac 


JMDW>HWI|t     wpw     awej     >»w««jn»eBss>w  •-   n      i  !■» 

aa  very  nessr  to sMtjai ihha. 

tmlel...  <■«■■**.*»<*■■«,  **k.L.n.li.iit»- 
ciualtolnltuiitol«aw,if|M;toiMtoi 
In  lb.  will  sad  ckMMi  iku  watoS  a  «.»■■■■  to  l» 
right  ana  tree,  tees  II  we  eheose  this  nr  asstve  tes- 
tifies tad  wedo  act  Ito;  tort  at  we  ekeses  wantr— 
rlabtthMwedeaotsle.    tab  laissrsHe— < 

lsT  JT-- "  '■-•■'-■ 

tblsg< 

pais  It- 

woolda'i  — 

feel  to  be  me  wine  wutoj. 

Dr.  Joaes  toM  1MB  MIHW1  W«M  Itolltoto 

these  osavseUoeal  rassratoto.   M  asaasnss  toed  M 

M-m-WSS  -»-3t-S,*--r5 

duto  Of  BUMS  Bto  *  < 

want) 
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John      Albe©     Lectures    Ou 
"Faded  Metaphors.** 


*Sn  Elegant  Entertainment  in 
fifties  EtUret, 


The  Poetry  and  Beautj  Possible  to  Lan- 
guage. 

Hi)  inide  Chupt!  was  filled  to  it*  entire  capacity  last 
evening  with  an  eager  and  critical  audience  ossein* 
bled  to  listen  to  Mr.  A  lbee  on  "Faded  Metaphor.." 
Tlie  lecture  was  a  moat  exquisite  analysis  of  the 
trniBic  and  meanings,  the  poetic  significances  and  the 
history  of  language. 

Mr.  Albee  sidd; 

*'.ii  1b  concealed  by  barmonloni  proportions.  A£ 
coon  as  we  begin  to  see  these  the  idea  of  beaaty  takes 
the  place  of  magnitude.  In  a  similar  maaner  the 
unity  of  nature  as  last  as  we  can  find  outtberesem>:> 
lances  between  Its  parts  and  this  unity  then  supports 
the  impression  of  discord  ana  diversity  and  satisfies 
the  iutu-1.  Each  separate  thing  no  longer  requires  a 
separate  explanation,  and  almost  a  tod  exclusively 
of  its  own.  As  long  as  one  has — I  will  not  say  per- 
ception f-ince  we  cannoti  begin  with  that,  bat- -a  pre- 
sentiment of  this  unity,  bis  obteivatlon,  experience 
and  sloUv  complement  each  other;  every  new  acqui- 
sition shows  ils  relationship  to  every  other,  and  what 
be  knows  and  what  be  is  becomes  a  whole.  JJoc  if 
this  insight  Is  deuied  to  a  man  or  if  be  willingly  f-ef us- 
es to  t>e  guided  by  it  then  be  must  know  one  thing  at  a 
time,  one  after  nnotber,  and  continue  thus  to  acquire, 
as  It  were,  specimens  without  being  able  to  classify 
tbem,  or  generalize  any  principle.  This  is  the  tedious 
way  of  wandering  through  inaoy  roads  and  never 
finding  the  place  where  they  are  an:'«d,  nor  ever 
eos-peciing  tne»e  may  be  such  a  place.  Knowledge 
and  dircovery  are  good  wben  they  show  a  new  way 
to  the  old  truth;  when  they  make  more  single  ones 
alrenOv  known. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  study  whose  Talue  is  an  iso- 
lated one.  The  pedant  may  rest  well  content  in  hi*, 
the  enthusiast  in  bis,  but  to  the  wall  of  ienorance 
they  then  add  another,  that  hopeless  and  Impossible 
barrier  of  knowing  l  thing  and  being  enclosed  like 
a  prisoner  within  it.  Some  are  born  behind  this 
wall;  others  built  it  lor  theiu.-'olvee;  the  moat  betake 
themselves  to  such  as  has  been  long  built  and  Is  ten- 
able. 

The  apparent  complexity  of  nature  Is  Indeed  dis- 
near:cn!ng.  Man  has  added  to  it  by  a  Tart  number 
of  observation?  concerning  which  we  are  In  as  much 
doubt  as  the  phenomena  themselves.  Selene*  can- 
not keep  pace  with  these  because  its  potations  reveal 
others  in  number  more  than  toe  solved.  Meantime 
the  naturalist*  and  materialists  art  crowding  out  of 
modero  life  ibe  imagination,  whose  part  it  to  to 
begin  where  tbey  leave  off,  explaining  many  a  thing 
in  nature  in  an  unconscious  manner.  Nor  can  art 
exist  In  an  af  e  that  reflects  npon  its  sensations. 

Its  reflections  bav«  destroyed  the  enjoyment  ot 
beauty ;  pathos  is  deified;  the  only  real  thing  we 
know  Is  tuJTerlog,  and  the  representation  of  it  is  In 
bocks  and  on  toe  etage,  all  we  ask  of  the  artist. 

THE     BBMEJDT 

for  these  •Mscouragemeuts  is  courage,  self -cultiva- 
tion Through  the  laws  of  art,  which  we  cno  under- 
stand and  practice.  Then  we  may  again  find  the 
pi. lb  where  art  meets  with  nature  and  recover  our 
calmness  and  Insight  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
unity. 

Mr.  Albee's  aim  In  this  lecture  wu  to  discover  the 
part  played  by  language  In  the  natural  world  of  man 
and  Its  relation  to  the  rest  of  nature.  Men  are 
united  to  each  other  by  a  common  Baton,  manifested 
In  the  objective  world  which  they  construct  about 
themselves  as  much  as  by  that  which  Is  within,  A 
race  wbicb  Is  isolated  beeta***  mora  I 
wtlMo  the  history  of  nations.  Barharh 
people  who  say  bar-bar,  I.  e.  Jabberers.  Tbtoutar 
world  shuts  It  out.  Its  own  unity  and  rtttitnlsi.n, 
heighten  the  contrasts  to  outlying  uatitue.  Al  the 
end  tbls  to  revenged  and  the  laabuwc  again  smok, 
eitnerby  the  breaking  down  of  otuar  wal fibyiaatoa* 
natioos  or  by  their  own  conqu«#ts,  wsssratoy  eosn- 
mingling  and  free  assimilation  taka  pasts). 

The  preservation  ol  hlttory  and  antiquity  to  net  an 
accident.  There  to  In  It  a  vital  condoning  powsa*. 
One  ago  may  make  mistakes  as  to  what  Is  truly  valu- 
able in  it,  but  there  are  a  few  parsoM  who  never  sua. 
and  who  quiet!)  protect  the  sacred  throot  and  trans- 
mit it  to  a  more  tortunate  visas. 

From  our  point  of  view  00  mart  tjtatf  be  said  can- 
oernlog  tat  unity  ox*  man. 

individual  uiaa  yearns  for  ladividaal  rteonlttja. 
I  moio  rewdiiy  yiold  thto  whim,  said  Mr  s  itsa.  La 
r*m*  I  do  bh*  wBtj  |SjsJ  nlsilasctshy  tr  is>»oU«w.ua- 


t  conpcll 

viva  a  complete  account  of  that  being  with  whom 
both  without  and  within,  1  am  mc*t  familiar  cad 
related. 

MauhtM  to  a  unit,  ajultba  Individual  is  rotated  to 
every  other,  »«  that  be  lends  or  receive*  that  which 
assimilates  hint  to  his  kind. 

Ha  wko  worthily  employs  blmrelf  badMs  no  about 
him  a  world  exclusively  his  own.  Bat  only  that 
Trblcli  unites  him  with  the  inner  life  and  activities 
of  others  continues  and  endures.  This  mysterious 
residuum  resembles  nothing  ••toe.  Nor  can  it  realist 
liaelt  in  language, •  literature  or  art  except  In  a  frag- 
mentary and  symbolical  manner. 

After  this  Internal  and  external  unity  of  man  there 
remains  the  unity,  the  world  of  nature.  Man  is  born 
Into  nature  and  live*  with  it,  but  wbeu  he  watts  to 
ui>e  it  ht  Buds  it  is  not  so  easy.  From  discovery  and 
observation  arises  science,  whose  last  and  Highest 
use  to  to  and  the  analogies  In  nature  as  we  had  ttitia 
iu  man. 

orioih  or  lahouaoe. 

Language  springs  out  of  and  It  closely  allied  ta 
that  unity  which  we  briely  have  considered,  first, 
In  man  as  a  genus;  second,  In  man  conscious  and  in- 
dividual; and  third,  in  nature.  This  unity  is  more 
difficult  to  discover  in  language  as  it  to  pure  symbol, 
and  thus  attaches  itself  in  flowing  succession  to  tut 
varied  objects  of  man's  attention.  For  this  cause  we 
have  division  uf  tongues;  divisions  of  the  tongue  into 
dialects:  dead  languages,  so-called,  hut  really  the 
most  living  things  ox  1  he  ysitt. 

Words  are  charged  by  physical  moaning.  Words 
ore  figures,  symbolical  inventions  of  the  mind  for 
things  It  desires  to  represent  subjectively  or  objec- 
tively. Otherwise,  it  would  be  riecestary  to  balleve 
with  some  of  the  schoolmen,  that  names  0/  objects 
were  tru.lv  Inherent  in  them.  There  is  a  Lioinvnt 
when  man  represents  in  words  all  that  he  nuui  in 
nature,  and  then  turns  these  into  signs  for  all  he 
wishes  to  express.    The  pulsing  of  t*?rds  through 

{ihystcal  relation*.  Into  the  intellectual  and  the  splrl- 
ual  to  figuration. 

Mr.  AJbee  traced  the  historical  cause  of  languages, 
and  spoke  of  the  coined  words  we  bare  come  to  pos- 
se**. The  word  earnest  came  from  tbe  occupation  of 
ploughing.  Aromai\c  to  of  the  some  origin,  and  meant 
smell  of  the  newly-ploughed  earth.  Figures  of  speech 
are  so  old  we  have  lost  their  poetry,  and  they  are 
now  only  faded  metaphors.  Words  resemb'o  the  ca- 
reer of  Individual*;  tbey  have  their  day  of  being 
fashionable,  poetic,  und  sentimental;  then  a  respec- 
table and  prosale  middle  age;  an  old  age  of  obscu- 
rity,—ard  ihey  are  forgotten  and  overlaid.  We  see 
everyday  words  once  virtuous  and  beautiful  drag- 
ged down  Into  the  mud.  Every  groat  social  scandal 
which  finds  its  way  Into  the  newspapers,  spoils  for  as 
soma  part  of  speech.  Little  to  lelt  for  expression 
that  is  not  debased.  You  may  approach  certain  top- 
ics, but  yon  may  do  no  more  wltnout  being  .eproach- 
ed  or  Ungbed  at.  For  tbe  press,  which  pretends  to 
be  the  guardian  of  our  virtues,  our  honor,  and  all 
our  estates,  bangs  up  to  ridicule  and  buffoonery 
whatever  privacy  it  can  lay  Its  bands  upon,  so  that 
we  feel  In  constant  danger  from  its  injustice  and 
prominency. 
Mr.  Albee  alluded  to 
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of  eye  and  voice;  to  the  changes  constantly  taking 
place;  to  "fossil  poetry."  The  word  through  once 
meant  door.  Thorough  Is  opening  a  door  Into  any- 
thing. The  language  of  poets  became  dispersed 
through  the  lives  ox  men.  Mr.  Albce  related  an 
amusinr  anecdote  of  a  coontryKcan  who,  In  London, 
went  to  the  theatre  and  heard  Richard  ILL  played, 
aud  went  ont  complaining  ot  the  play,  because  It  bad 
so  many  quotations  In  it  I  It  to  t  revelation  to  detect 
the  faded  metaphors  in  our  speech.  Then  to  almost 
every  page  illumined  and  inch viduull ted-  Language 
does  not  follow  a  man's  fortunes.  Ht  may  be  poor 
and  obscure,  and  a  refined  speech  may  show  gentle 
birth,  or  he  may  live  lu  luxury,  but  hU  tongue  re- 
veal mental  poverty. 

I  think  ht  must  be  too  IPAn  of  Che  most  faith.  v( 
any  alive.  Hie  hordeat  attitude  always  supposes  abet- 
ter state  of  things  than  other  men  are  acquainted 
with,  and  lie  will  be  the  last  man  to  be  disappointed 
as  the  ages  revolve.  He  has  no  venture  In  tbe  present 

I  do  not  see  bow  he  can  ever  die.  The  world 

needs  him  too  much.  A  blue-robed  man  whose  fit- 
.uigroot  to  the  oyer  arching  sky  which  reflects  his 
serenity. 

To-night  Mr.  Albee  gives  bis  second  lecture  on 
the  fame  euhject.  To-morrow  morning  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
bru^'j  ot  Botfcooj  will  address  (ht  school  on  "The 
TransceTdont  Faculty  in  Man." 
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FBIDAT.   JTOT  »».   IIM. 

TBS  SUMMER  PHILOSOPBIRS. 
Out  comment!  npon  th«  Concord  School  of 
Philoiophr  b»v»  callod  forth  ptotMU  from 
leToml  quarter*.  The  anbjoet  eeemo  impor- 
tant eaongh  to  deeerre  a  further  oomaldan. 
tlon.  The  communication  •Ifnad  "k."  1m 
oar  tune  ot  Jaly  18  oontoandi  phUoeophy  la 
general  with  phlloeopby  at  Concord.  Wo  do 
not  propose  to  dUconrage  philotophloetody, 
but  to  pat  the  metaphytloal  method  taught 
at  Concord  In  lta  true  light.  It  la  a  matlod 
which  has  been  barren  of  permanent  ra> 
rolta  and  a  hindrance  to  tho  health- 
tnl  d.Telopment  of  tho  hojaam  laUi- 
lost  Thoa*  who  porno  this  awthotl 
an,  of  ooono,  oneonaolona  of  tho  harm  tkoy 
are  doing.  It  Is  a  defect  of  the  method,  aa4 
not  ct  tho  phllosophon  who  adopt  it.  Tho 
unman  mind  aeom*  strangely  fascinated  by 
tho  deep  myiterlee  ot  tho  anlrarsa,  lai  its 
hssto  to  soIto  thorn  has  lad  to  mast  fantattio 
results.  Only  fifty  yoars  ago,  tho  modora 
Garman  school  of  n^taphysios  bad  almost 
complete  sway  in  that  land  ot  saltan.  It 
named  the  UnpsratlTS  need  of  tho  nation  to 
aettla  tho  limits  ot  tho  Igo  and  ot  tho  JTsa- 


£f.    ▲  malUtads  ol  liaists  sad  schools  ot 

metaphysics  dlrldod  and  wasted  the  smorgy 
of  Oormaa  •ebolars.  Fichu's  system  ot  sab. 
joottva  Moaliam  roasoasd  la  this  woe:  I  saw 
a  troo;  tho  tros  and  tho  Imago  walob 
I  sso  an  both  maaUaaUtiuai  ot  any 
owa  mtad.  Bchalliag's  obJeotlTS  Ideal- 
ism: Tho  troo  aad  tho  Mf  an  bath 
maalfsstatloBS  ot  tho  abeoioto.  Hegel's  ab- 
solnts  Moaliam:  Tho  troo  and  tho  Xr*  an 
two  tanas  ot  a  relatUa,  aad  tho  rhdoaor 
ideals  thoaradaotof  this  ralaUoa,  last  as 
water  is  tbeunioaot  szygoa  aad  hydrogaa. 
Horsorsr.so  Hegel  phXUsopay  Is  tho  sail, 
dsrslopmat  at  tho  abeolats,  aad  God  bo- 
oomss  aalf-ooaaeloas  la  philosophy. 

While  tba'Gonaaa  latsllsot  pnyodapaa 
Itself  la  this  hopeless  way,  aharp^lghtad 
Austria  and  ambitions  Franco  soaooctod 
sehamas  for  hospiag  Sonaaay  a  soooad  rasa 
power  la  Xorops,  and  wo  kaow  how  wall 
they  saoooodsd  until  tho  Prasalaa  Bismarck 
gars  tho  naOoaal  energy  a  man  stauaVjal 
torn,  aad  taught  thorn  to  fight  trot  aadpab 
losophisa  afterward.  la  the  United 
States,  indeed,  wo  hare  peace,  political  tros. 
dom  and  leisure  tot  philosophie  sandy.  It 
behoornasnottowastsourtlmslBptarlag 
WaUr  through  a  iters.  Wo  qaoto  rrofessos 
Tysdall  oa  the  quosttoa  of  tho  Until  ot  tho 
human  intellect:  "It  you  ask  mo  whether 
science  is  likely  la  our  day  to  soIto  tho  prob- 
lem of  this  onlTono,  I  most  shako  my  bead 
in  donbt.  Aa  tar  as  I  oaa  sea,  than  Is  aa 
quality  of  the  human  Intellect  fit  to  bo  ap- 
plied to  tho  solution,  It  entirely  tranaoaaas 
os.  Fashion  this  mystery  as  yon  will,  bathe 
careful  of  pretending  to  know  more  aboat  It 
than  is  giTon  to  roan  to  know." 

"A."  inquires  If  tho  scientist  oaa  lsare  by 
tho  ssjsatttes  method  "what  force  Is,  what 
matter  is,  what  mind  is."  Tho  supreme  fast 
of  tbe  aclenUfle  method  to.  that  It  wisely  aat( 
these  questions  aside.  It  does  not  expect  to 
find  out. tbe  ultimate  secrets  of  the  oni- 
TQM,  but  employs  itself  upon  the  thou- 
sand matters  which  can  be  known,  and 
which  are  waiting  for  discovery.  Science 
accutnulstes  posltrre  knowledge.  The  scien- 
tific philosophy  is  built  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  scientific  method  verifies  every  result  by 
experiment.  The  law  of  cnTitatiou  and  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  ot  motion  are 
OKamples  of  philosophic  induction  by  the 
scientific  method.  Nobody  quarrels  about 
then  conclusions.  They  an  built  on  the 
rock  of  truth.  Tney  can  be  proved  to  any 
and  every  human  being.  Such  a  philosophy 
should  command  public  patrooage.  But 
such,  alas  I  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Concord. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  never  arrive  at  a 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  based  upon 
the  scientific  methW.  But  until  we  do,  we 
most  look  for  a  multitude  ot  diverse  schools. 
Tbe  metaphysical  method  of  speculation 
without  observation  or  proof  has  given  u» 
systems  aa  varied  aa  those  of  Plato,  Kant, 
Bpinoia,  Descartes,  Locks  and  HegsL  What 
ws  want  is  not  foregone  conclusions  bat  a 
consuming  desire  to  find  oat  the  troth. 


UTILITARIANISM     AND      INTUITION- 
ALISM. 

[Oorruiwaneiic.  or  tn<  TrUKrtstO 

Coxcood,  July  31. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Kidney  in  hlsoourseof 
three  lectures  on  "Tbe  Philoeophlo  Ground- 
work of  Ethics"  Is  "to  endeavor  to  disentan- 
gle the  elements  of  truth  and  error  In  the 
rival  systems  of  Utilitarianism  and  Intuition- 
alism," and  in  this,  his  first  lecture,  he  re- 
viewed  the  positions  held  In  regard  to  ethics 
by  the  different  philosophies,  asking  ques- 
tion after  qnestlon  as  to  their  validity.  The 
lecture  was  so  full  of  meat,  so  to  speak,  that 
It  was  impossible  to  digeet  or  even  to  receive 
It  all.  His  definition  of  ethics  wss  a  very 
clear  one,  however,  and  easily  remembered. 
Ethics  is  the  "science  of  hnman  conduct,"  or 
"the  rsssons  for,  and  tbe  end  and  purpoas  of 
humsn  action."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
there  csn  bo  no  hnman  conduct  which 
la  not  Influenced  by  religious  considerations, 
from  which  it  followa  that  ethlce,  es 
a  perfect  science,  must  Include  religion.  Or, 
to  put  It  in  another  way,  all  so-called  sdeuoes 
of  ethlce  which  do  not  deal  with  religion  are 
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not  worthy  of  their  name.  The  true  science  ot 
ethlce  is  divided-  into  two  parts,  moral  phi- 
losophy and  morality  ,;hs  former  dealing  with 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  tho  latter  deal- 
ing with  the  application  of  these  questions. 
The  former  division  was  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  today,  though  in  the  discussion  the 
latter  division  wss  more  largely  touched 
upon,  no  law  "being  valid,  aa  the  lecturer 
himself  said,  axeept  with  respect  to  iu  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral  estima- 
tion of  an  act  may  vary  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  actor  to  trace,  near  or  far,  Its 
results.  For  instance,  the  asvsge  kills  his 
fellow  savage  either  from  blind  Impulse  or 
from  revenge.  When  the  question  pf  right 
snd  wrong  occurs  to  him  (for  it  will  occur, 
either  then  or  afterwards,)  it  will  take  the 
form  of  a  donbt  lest  tbe  "provocation  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  tbe  deed,  and  that 
his  chief  will  so  judge  it.  The  slightest 
doubt  shows  ths  presence  of  an  Ideal  stand- 
ard in  him,  by  which  he  Judges  his  conduct. 
If  he  is  a  msn,  and  more  than  an  animal,  he 
will  not  escape  this  donbt.  Tbe  oblef  of  his 
tribe,  In  his  torn,  may  trace  the  result 
further.  His  opinion  of  ths  rightnees  or 
wrongness  of  this  act  may  depend  upon  the 
balancing  of  tbe  probabilities  as  to  whether 
ths  victim  is  well  out  of  the  way  or  Is  a  pub- 
lic loes.  He  makes  a  comparison  between 
what  has  happened  and  what  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  happened.  The  sage 
or  medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  When  he  comes 
to  think  about  it,  takes  a  deeper  view.  He 
tblnks,  perhaps,  of  the  spirit  oat  ot  which 
the  act  came— the  spirit  of  malevolence.  He 
thinks  of  this  as  being  th*  spirit  which 
brings  most  of  ths  suffering  upon  his  tribe, 
and  compares  It  with  Its  opposite,  benevo- 
lence. Perhaps  he  concludes  that  the  one 
and  not  the  other  Is  desirable.  Thus  far  even 
the  Intelligence  of  the  nninatructed  savage 
may  go.  And,  carryiag  this  farther,  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  moral  character 
ot  every  person's  act  depends  upon  its 
ascertained  results  upon  others  and  upon 
himself.  But  now  comes  the  question.  Why 
does  man  do  tons,  and  not  otherwise  f  Is  it 
because  the  act  will  be  agreeable  to  himself 
aa  distinguished  from  others,  or  because  it 
will  Increase  the  sum  pf  human  happiness, 
or  because  he  has  a  sense  or  sensibility  with- 
in him  which  the  choice  agreeably  affects  T  or 
again,  does  be  prefer  the  act  because  it  is  ra- 
tional? or,  finally,  does  his  decision  follow  a 
law  having  eternal  sanction  ?  Does  the  mind 
of  man  pass  through  any  of  these  processes  ? 
Mot  al  wave,  of  course,  but  It  often  does,  and 
more  often  than  be  knows.  Wben  we  hesi- 
tate between  oue  act  and  another  it  is  either 
because  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  pru- 
dent or  imprudent,  or,  on  the  other  hand , 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  With  the  ooe 
class  of  philosophies,  prudence  and  right  are 
one,  but  with  the  other  tbey  are  widely  sepa- 
rated. The  point,  however,  upon  which 
these  seemingly  antajrociHtic  philoso- 
phies unite  is  feeling.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  an  intelligence  existing 
as  pure  mechanism,  and  therefore  no  human 
Intelligence  can  be  rightly  described  or  un. 
derstood  which  leaves  out  this  element  of 
feeling.  Man  suffers  or  rejoices  with  every 
physical  movement;  a  physical  feeling  runs 
through  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment. 
It  Is  when  the  mind  soars  the  highest  that 
we  have  also 

"sensations  sweet 
Felt  In  the  blood,  snd  felt  along  the  heart." 

This  assertion  is  not  only  poetic,  it  is  also 
scientific  It  la  in  the  highest  sense  philo- 
sophical, for  its  contradiction  is  unthink- 
able. Then  tbe  questions  follow — Cab  men 
think  without  sclf-consclousness  ?  Can  they 
think  without  Imagining  ?  Can  they  think 
by  observations  only  T  If  we  say  -'No,"  then 
it  followa  that  consciousness  must  lurk  bo- 
nesth  snd  rejoice  In  all  existence.  "It  Is  the 
enjoying  and  suffering  soul  that  has  worth; 
and  they  are  elevated  in  significance  and 
dignity  only  as  tbe  subject  to  which  they  ad- 
here rises  in  dignity,  becomes  ampler,  larger, 
freer,  more  developed  end  having  more 
subtle  and  exqulaite  possibilities,"  for  "tbe 
highest  delight  belongs  only  to  ths  noblest 
mind  and  to  the  most  perfect  body." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  as  ths  Utilitarian 
teaches,  solvs  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  by  eonalderlng  pleasure  and  pain 
alone,  any  more  than  bj  think  log  of  existence 
without  pleasure  and  pain.  Feeling  is  Indis- 
pensable, but  It  Is  not  the  whole.  It  cannot 
explain  being  and  thought,  neither  can 
thought  explain    being   end   feeling.    Their 
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explanation  Ilea  la  tbelr  light  relation  to  on* 
another.  The  Meal  adjustment  of  thou 
three  to  one  another  the  lecturer,  culls  corn- 
sjmnAtnct,  and  the  different  lohooli  of  phj- 
loeoph j  come  to  their  conclusions  according 
a*  one  or  the  other  of  theae  aspects  takes  the 
lead. 

The  dlscnasloa  upon  this  lector*  took  a 
practical  torn,  being  led  by  Mr.  Blake,  who 
asked  how  one  could  decide  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  courtesy  and  truth.  Oar 
intuition  say*.  "Always  tell  the  troth," 
while  if  we  did  *o  we  abonld  be  a  constant 
annoyance  to  all  oar  neighbor*.  If  a  nun . 
aeka  roe  to  lend  him  07  ambrella,  X  am 
obliged  by  oonrteay  to  lay  that  I  ahall 
be  very  happy  to  do  .ao,  .  when 
In  reality  I  am  lylLtt.  Shall  w*  answer  ques- 
tion* truly  or  not  at  all  (thus  offending  the 
inquirer),  or  ahall  we  lie  and  be  at  pease  with 
all  mankind?  To  thla  Dr.  Kidney  replied 
that  the  principle*  ok  morality  (to  which  thla 
question  belong*,  rather  than  to  ethioj.)  can- 
not be  enshrined  In  fixed  law*.  What  w* 
call  eonaolene*  may  not  really  b»  iniaitlon— 
It  may  be  Inherited  opinion.  W*  saay  think 
it  obligatory  upon  ouraelrM  to  do  oartaia 
aot*  on  aooount  of  courtesy ,  which  nnortaay 
doea  not  really  demand.  Kaon  indlridual, 
again,  hat  a  duty  of  hi*  own. 

Here  Mr.  Alcptt  Interposed,  aakitut  Mr. 
Blake,  with  a  langh,  If  it  gave  him  any  plea*, 
ore  to  lie 

Kant  >ay*  we  abonld  alwaya  t*U  the  truth, 
ealrt  Dr.  Kidney,  but  man  haa  found  out  that 
It  cannot  be  carried  through.  On*  of  the 
student*  here  offered  a  good  resolution  of 
the  problem  by  suggesting  that  in  everything 
we  say  we  should  think  of  the  eonsequenon 
oi  our  word*.  If  another  person  la  to  be 
actuated  by  our  word*  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  we  must  tell  the  truth.  If  they  are 
merely  courteou*  toward*  us,  we  must  be 
courteous  towards  them. 

Mr.  Emery  thought  that  every  rational  be- 
ing ha*  a  right  to  the  truth  from  every  other 
rational  being;  but  Just  ao  far  as  the  subject 
matter  and  the  person  addresaed  are  irra- 
tional, the  moral  law  places  one  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  tell  the  truth.  It  a  Uon 
la  preparing  to  eat  a  man  he  ha*  every  right 
to  use  strategy  to  escape  from  him.  80  it 
thieves  ask  where  his  money  Is,  ha  has  a 
right  to  deceive  them.  They  are  irrational 
beings,  juat  as  the  lion  Is  au  irrational  being. 
The  rational  end  la  aa  Important  as  the  truth. 
In  certain  cases,  formal  truth  I*  valueless. 
Your  correspondent  wondered,  hare,  whether 
this  could  be  applied  to  the  aot  of  the  sister 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "Lea  Miserable*,"  who,  It 
will  be  remembered,  tell*  a  Ue  to  the  officers 
of  justice  who  com*  to  seize  Jean  Valjean, 
thus  saving  him  from  capture  while  perjur- 
ing herself.  Did  she  do  right  t  la  a  question 
of  ten  discussed  by  the  readera  of  the  novel. 
Dr.  Jones  thought  that  certain  acts 
ought  to  be  performed  for  the  sake 
of  good  manners.  They  are  not  11**, 
because  they  are  not  Intended  to  deceive. 
They  are  mere  conventionalities,  and  are  ac- 
cepted aa  such.  Again,  one  can  do  an  aot 
which  la  not  compatible  with  hi*  honest  de- 
sire—soch  a*  going  to  church  whan  he  would 
much  rather  stay  at  home— because  It  Is  bet- 
ter for  the  interest  of  the  whole.  In  one 
sense  he  acta  a  falsehood,  but  la  another  he 
doee  right.  The  Church  la  aa  institution 
which  help*  the  well-being  of  society,  aad 
one  makes  a  contribution  to  the  publlo  weal 
by  sacrificing  his  Inclination.  It  la  simply 
good  conduct.  The  end,  or  what  will  happen 
from  the  act,  1*  the  true  object.  Every  one 
should  consider  how  far  each  aot  will  Injur* 
or  benefit  himself,  and  also  how  far  it  will 
Injure  or  benefit  others. 

Mr.  Aloott  felt  that  we  are  not  without  the 
faculty  that  tell*  us  what  1*  right,  and  this 
he  call*  conscience  or  spiritual  sense.  Oar 
judgment  It  to  determine  what  Is  right,  aad 
than  our  conscience  enjoin*  npoa  a*  to  do  K- 
Dr.  Kidney  here  observed  that  the  ooavtr- 
setton  h*d  shown  the  necessity  for  a  moral 
philosophy  it  w*  wish  for  a  material  ethic* 
to  apply  to  Individual  ease*. 

Th*  company  gathered  together  was  small- 
er  than  usual  on  aooount  of  the  rala,  art  as 
often  happens  In  suck  cases,  It  was  oa*  ot ' 
themoet  Interesting  sessions  w*  have  had. 
Dr.  Kidney's  manner  aad  volo*.  at  wall  a* 
whs  the  says,  are  very  attraettvs,  aad  thai 
first  of  his  three  discourses  pros*!***  raach  to 
those  who  will  hear  the  other  two. 

HABnurrTB  E.  wuttock. 
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ins  it  proved  said  the  lecturer,  that  Um  human 
srtll  Is  tu  source  of  power  or  fere*.  Fore*  does 
not  originate  with  tbe  tanking  tool  and  so  can- 
not b*  supplied  by  It.  Dr.  Ki-lney  assumed  that 
fore*  Is  *  quantum  dependent  on  th*  mass  of 
mpavtaavr  in  the  uoiverse,  though  it  may  be  going  on 

*    ee,hi 


KVCTtmn  trrow  Tan    FHixotorino  .ouotnriv 
wonxor 

not    o^*n<^^iN~f^"AJ**ttfl*: 
eUrpDC 


tnoit 

Coscoxd,     Jury    M, 

shower     k  n  t     away 

usual     audience,    end 


to  lis  owt  •itinctsoo.  Mu  Buy  waste  fore*.  _  _. 
be  cannot  -apply  It.  But  be  *****  force  for  tob- 
Joctl v«  ends  *u  kit  own.  H«  hi  physically  fro*  In 
that  be  eaa  overcome  resistance,  nnd  be  is  spirit- 
ually free  la  that  he  can  construct  ends  or  pur- 
noses.  When  w«  think  of  man  acted  upon  without 
OXf  TO  BC  lOLTto  icaction,  we  have  tbe  conception,  "death." 
«   *     *   t  Sottulnr  free  choice,  it  ta  said.  Is  only  between 

eside  which  natitre  Las  saaeJe  seean  de-irable,  as 
freedon  la  yet  within  Limits,  and  not  seal  free- 
dom It  >.*  only  real  freedoLn  when  there  is  no 
toll,  at  alL  In  too  dUc  asskm  of  moral  Ireedoao, 
however,  a  moan  assy  rest  secure  against  ail  who 
assert  the  contrary,  boeanse  ef  thla  general  cva- 


FU   fcig*  OsT  MS  MAM 


sosaaatresaa 
101.— Tins  morning's 
about  half  ot"  the 
use     K*v.    Dt.    i    ft. 


Tlction  of  tbw  insdeqaatensss  of  the  arguments 
aaalnat  at-  But  spin  tual  freedom  may  be  lichtrr 
aaasee,  tsrowgb  limited.  It  1s  net  Inert tabJ*TthaA 
tbe  spirt*  will  always  okey  tk«  rtiroge.1  motive. 
Stan  oxJsta  in  a  world  ot  possibilities  of  ale  own 
construct ie*.  He  ■  sleets  his  own  objects.  Hi* 
:  illation     " 


actio*  is  always  ul*esea  with  a  osicu 


of  the 


cottssqueaees  as  fax  aa  It  seasaa  desirable  or  is 
Sighs  aad  wrong.  Bat  has  as  a  clear  iatuitloQ  of 
right  or  wrong?  A  correct  answer  to  this  que*- 
tloa  will  show  tbe  eHsT ereaces  between  atilitarian- 

bn  and  LfitaiUot-ilisntL   Kach  of  tbeso  fees  some- 


as  whan  be  decides  between  possible  acttosatt  It 
eanoot  be  saM  that  a  man  always  par sss  throaga 
a  Bswaoai   H*  does  no*  if  as  Uvea  as  aa  aninu.  or 

kiinoi  I  vo  human  unit.  But  a  man  doe*  go  through 

Srocess  efteuer  than  he  knows.  He  hesitates, 
out-tfiil  whi  tbfr  an  action  is  right  or  wrong.  la 
prudence  Tightness  and  imprndenre  wrongncps? 
Some  -a v  so.  Vurioiii:  kind*  of  hedonism  are  giv- 
en a«  the  reason  of  action— sue*  aa  egol* tic  iiedo- 
Di«m.univcrfal  hedonism,  the  innral  sense, -pure 
irirjiTionaJifm  and '  religious  hctlonl^ni.  Son 
"  *t  pain  or  plen-uro 
5  lruelf.    Tin*  qiK**tion  lias  troiiblrd   men 


Kidney,  of  Uinneapoli*,  whs  began  to- 
day oil  course  of  three  lectures  upon  the  philo- 
sophic groundwork  of  stales,  had  a  rather  damp 
lntrodnct ion.  His  lecture  was  preliminary  to  his 
mala  discussion,  aad  established  the  ground  that 

ethics  is  the  ground  oa  which  alone  the  lnteuee-  th\^t  of  the  truth,  but  each  must  borrow  *o*a*- 
tual  and  wilUne  faculties  of  penonality  are  to  be  tLing  from  the  other.  Both  make  ska  chaiaotar 
Interpreted,  and  which  atone  will  giro  tbemaay  af  sn  sctloa  dsiw*n^  oa  iu  rsaarta. 
msanlng.  Ethics,  he  said  la  opening,  mar  be  What  is  the  prom  through  which  a 
piOTisiooaDy  defined  as  the  -denes  of  human 
eoadues,  the  reasons  or  motive  of  humaa 
actioa,  ar  las  aad  ar  purpose).  But 
aothlnc  Influence*  humaa  actioa  aa  power- 
fully a*  leiirion,  and  It  1s  not  posjdhis 
tor  it  to  be  uninfluenced  by  rsligioa.  So 
ethics,  sa  a  perfect  science,  must  Include  reli- 
gion. Aoiy  ethical  science,  if  It  deny  th*  reli- 
gious relaUons,  is  spurious  and  does  not  deserve 
the  aamc  Ethics  becomes  philosophy  because  It 
not  only  deals  with  facts  aa  eeieoee  does,  but  en- 
desrer?  to  trace  the**  fact*  t*s  their  flrtrt  princi- 
ple and  unify  them  »nd  coordinate  the  knowledge 
which  i3  thus  reached  with  all  ether  knowled^fe. 
Bo  It  is  linked  te  the  absolute,  oonstructlrs  ph(l- 
e$opfay.  Tt  bas  a  still  higher  claim  to  the  name 
of  pUiJosopby,  as  it  alone  can  giro  elgjoiflcance  to 
all  philosophy,  for  philosophy  is  tbe  unification 
ef  all  knowledges  and  aspects  of  existence,— for 
an  existence  Is  diTisfbls  Into  aspects  which  are 
■ot  traaiilauble  into  each  other.  There  ars  the 
physical,  logical  and  ethical  or  emotional  aspects, 
and  each  Is  *  true  aspect  of  stUtence,  Which  Is 
tbe  aspect  to  study  to  find  the  key-note  which 
will  unify  the  whole?  Materialists  try  to  explain 
th*  uniTerss  from  th*  physical  aspect; 
idealists  from  tbs  Intellectual  point  of 
riew.  So  th*  question  of  method  arises. 
The  moerflcla]  observer  might  MT  that  all  study 
ujion  these  tubjecte  has  been  useless,  for  It  has 
co Mt  limed  thiKiaanil*  of  years  and  :he  problems 
sre  still  unpolYcd.  Hnt  the  science  bn«  s  history 
£ud  is  ste.idily  moving  onward.  Certain  ques- 
tion* have  been  put  aside  forever,  and  the  future 
iM-\er  looked  more  hopeful  thau  now.  Stoics,  in 
it*  sipplicjtion,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
topics,  for  It  applies  to  human  conduct.  But  as 
it  goes  back  to  ultimate  philosophy,  to  some  it 
may  appear  uninteresting,  it  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  formal  ethics  or  moral 
r*li)lo«ophy.  and  material  ethics  or  morality.  The 
former  deals  with  fundamental  principles  and 
material  ethics  deals  with  their  application  to 


>;<[  that  pain  or  plen.«ure  to  others  is  pain  or 
in.-n-ure  irt-elf.  Till*  question  has  troubled  men 
in  all  azw.  Some  make  virtue  to  consist  only  iu 
th 'iievolenc*.  Some  rankc  virtue  consist  in  eynv 
patbv,  and  a  unjTn-s.il  sympathy  Is  the  criterion 
of  ri»;htuesi.  But  tliat  which'  meets  universal 
svmpatby  is  often  afterward  pronounced  to  be 
wrong,  if  the  moral  tense  be  assumed  as 
inbennt,  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
authority  over  tbe  sense  of  others.  Can  an  ac- 
tion be  right  because  it  increase*  th*  pleasure  of 
others?  Aji  atHrmative  is  a  favorite  solution.  If 
tbe  intuitions  of  the  moral  sense  be  true,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  establish  that  position.  Is  there  u  law 
which  obliges?  This  question  is  reducible  to 
tbi*.  Is  there  An  nl-solute  good,  an  ideal  gootl,  au 
eud  to  which  all  things  rue  tending,  a  good  meta- 
physical and  physical,  and  only  rightly  cnll'd. 
moral  during  the 'existing  stages 'of  the  process,— 
daring  tbe  imperfections  of  arruiniuent.'  ^ 

What  is  virtue  to  the  utilitarian  bcLiool?  That 
feC'Hng  Is  tbe  essential  element  in  all  existence. 
There  is  rto  human  or  rational  existence  with. 
out  it-     The  abstract  logical  and   the  ahsrract 

Sbysical  have  no  being.  The  logical  and  physical 
ave  their  unity  in  feeling,  without  which  they 
have  no  meaning.  Only  1-ccaitse  enjoyment  can 
be  impaired  can  th*  moral  exi^t.  lVaumre  and 
pain  are  relative  to  a  conscious  object.  All  ani- 
mal life  is  a  pleasure,  and  underneath  all  vegeta- 
ble life,  in  ail  the  play  of  the  elements,  in  all  their 
ceaseless  change  of  tbe  chemical  and  irerbanical 
forms,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  stars  and  svsteins, 
tiicr*  is  also  rejoicing,  st  is  absolutely  iin- 
poisible  to  think  without  thinking  rejoic- 
ing. Such  an  assertion  is  poetical  and 
mystical,  but  also  scientific  and  i>hilc4.o])hical. 
The  whole  question  is  reduced  to  the  simple  in- 
quiry. i>  It   pohkihie  to   thin t  existence  without 

......  „ ,,      consciousness?    Consciousness  must  accoinpune 

in  dividual  human  conduct.    Kant  rendered  great       all  existence  and  be  prior  to  all  existence.    Cou 
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seniic  la  clearing  up  tbe  conceptions  in  regard 
to  ethics,  for  he  first  established  the  position 
that  no  conduct  is  obligatory  which  U  not  ra- 
tional. But  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  intellect 
of  th*  time.  Th»  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are,  what  and  whence  Is  tbe  ground  of 
aur  moral  obligation?  Dr.  Kidney  stated  that  he 
did  not  follow  Kant's  method  of  Investigation. 
We  must  think  of  the  end  or  purpose  of  the 
moral  law,  be  said,  in  order  to  know  the  ground 
whereon  it  obliges.  By  "groundwork,"  as  used 
in  tbe  title  of  tils  lecture*),  Dr.  Kidney  said  h* 
meant  that  fundamental  position  which  must  b* 
determined  before  there  can  be  a  science  of  etb- 
tcs  st  all,  and  which  when  detenu ln*d  must  sup- 
ply tbe  form  which  tbe  science  must  assume.  Dr. 
Kidney  tHe«  stated  several  question*  which  he 
should  attempt  to  answer,  la  th*  ground  of 
choice  of  ah  action  or  the  adoption  of  a  maxim  of 
conduct  such  that  it  csu  be  called  a  law?  Or  can 
there  be  a  law  which  oWlscs.  originating  In  prac- 
tical Talue  only,  or  does  the  law  ngure  as  obliging 
tree  agents  snd  require  Um  concept  of  omnipo- 
tence'/ Or  can  there  be  a  law  without  a  personal 
lawgiver?  What  counterfeits  ar*  calling  them- 
selves Laws  which  ar*  not  such  and  need  to  b* 
*j>musked?  Can  th*  genavis  af  th*  ex- 
fsrlng  moral  oonsciousnes*  be  historical)  y 
traced.  and  if  It  can  be  would  aa  Im- 
partial view  of  it  have  an  end  which  exists  in  the 
personal,  thinking  mind?  Sine*  the  ground 
w herefrom  the  moral  law  oblige*  cannot  bs  ds> 
tarmined  without  d^ermtuinf  th*  snd;  tf  to 
know  th*  latter  is  enough  in  a  single  case  to  de- 
termine the  actions  as  mesas  to  that  and,  must  It 
not  be  so  impliedly  In  every  possible  case?  What, 
then,  is  the  end  *f  th*  moral  lawf  What  Is  th* 
idea  with  which  the  only  moral  conduct,  or  pur- 
pose of  conduct,  Is  to  be  shaped?  Ar*  there  de- 
cree* af  eharity  la  th*  distinction  of  such  Idas? 
la  default  of  sufficient  charity,  what  substltuu 
ta  there  which  caa  guide  conduct  ar  which  can 
be  s*opted  as  a  maxim.  Whence  It*  erlgia.  aad 
to  what  extent  can  it  b*  followed?  la  a  moral 
law.ao**ible*xc*nt  by  adaalttlaf  the  doctrine  of 
immortality?  What  arc  th*  transcend  en  t*l  rehv- 
tUas  af  the  moral  idea,  and  bow  must  It  f  rucmat* 
a*  the  idea  of  God  fructnat**.  Can  w*  fix  deOnl- 
stoQt  to  the  were  reltgiesrT  Mast  w*  assume  no- 
«e«auir  to  •» Plain  freedom,  or  fraadom  to  explain 
BsSOssaUy?    Which  U  first  and  highest? 

Dr.  Kidn*y  stated  that  be  should  not  *nt*T  npoa 
*  discussion  af  nuurtal  sthiea  ot  morality,  bat 
should  coofloa  his  course  to  formal  ethics  or 
nwrai  philosophy.  Te  dcaoe  ft»duut,  a*  said. 
was  th*  startinf  point  la  his  argument.  Ervry 
pluJofvrpher  assomes  human  freedvno,  hs  starts 
with  supposing  that  saan  haa  th*  power  of  oaolo*. 
Man  has  this  I  rvcdotu  ns  a  form  or  oonsclousueas 
which  bo  argument  will  *ver  make  him  d>ny. 
aYrcrr  eo*  doubt*  tb*  tufCc.iDey  of  th*  argu- 
ments against  burona  freedom.     H*  had  never 


scious  life  is  au  absolute  presupposition  of  all  ex- 
istence, but  It  has  power  to  sue  that  it  exists  as 
Intelligence  and  will  only  when  feeling.  If 
hlees etiness  or  life  be  essential  in  the  conception 
of  God,  then  consciousness  and  delight  must  un- 
derly  every  existence.  But  there  can  be  alto  re- 
pulsion and  pain,  and  so  tbe  distinctness  of  right 
and  wrong  exist.  This  is  a  great  concetsiou  to 
tbs  utilitarian,  but  bo  does  not  rightly  use  the 
truth.  PkJbsuM  aDd  pain  cannot  b*  abstracted, 
from  a  conscious  object.  As  abstractions  they 
have  no  worth  nor  meaning.  The  highest  delight 
belongs  only  u>  the  noblest  niind*  and  the  most 
perfect  bodies.  But  feeling  cannot  in  itself  ex- 
plain being  and  thought.  Justice  to  each  element 
—feeling,  intelligence  and  wid— is  only  attained  by 
making  the  ethical  prior,  and  this  alone  g<ves  tbe 
other  elements  any  meaning.  Then  can  bo  seen 
the  distinctions  of  utilitarianism  and  intuitional- 
ism. This  evening  Hr.  John  Albed  lectured  on 
"Faded  Metaphors."  Tomorrow  come  Dr.  Jones 
and  Sir.  Albee  again. 
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Tii  c  paper,  and  discnsslons  at  th*  **Snmner 
School  of  Christian  Philosophy,**  at  Green- 
wood Lake.  N.  Y.,  mar  not  b«  *o  oeculiur, 
end.  In  *  w*r  nntqae,  as  ih'>eo  at  ConcorJ,  bnt 
they  ar*  rear  practical  aad  able.  One  of  the 
lecture*  this  wsek  was  by  Paif.  Alexander 
WlnrheD  of  the  CnlrersUy  of  ilichlgu,  upon 
**Ths  Sooculsllv*  Coosaqoearas  of  Erotu- 
tlon,"  and  It  nwnuJ  tbu  mtheT  tbraadoare 
rub}eet  in  a  very  late/estlsg  maousr.  Trot 
WiDchcll  is  evidently  not  hfraid  of  having  bis 
lcarulog  and  errs  ti  mated  by  re.isoo  of  th* 
coQiiireuensibJity  of  bis  language.  Too  many 
of  onr  pseodo  scientists  ADd  professional 
metapbyskcnoa  bare  tbe  rei>uuttoa  of  being 
deep  whea  tbov  aro  on!f  maddy.  Sot 
only  ciu  **n*  fellow*  Had  oat"  wbat 
they  are  flritiag  at,  bat  they  bar*  aot  inem- 
•elTasaoy  clear  Ideas  about  it  Prof.  VTtocbell 
warns  i  the  reliflonliU  who  heard  him  against 
Ihi  dsn^nr  of  a*tum:e.jr  ihst  "evolaitoermeans 
r-aurLiiism  and  atbcbm,"  and  asks:  **Wbal 
If  th*  oat  bod  ot  nature  •hall  finally  b*  found 


to  be  a  method  of  evolutio*?*'  "it  this  mo 
caent,"  be  lays,  "lb*  weil&tgh  nnanimons 
vero'.ct  of  lbs  scientific  world  Eostains  th* 
dortrlnc  of  evolution";  and  this  verdict  be) 
declare*  to  b*  "one  of  the  criteria  of  iru:h,"i 
rcpCdlalioa  of  which  Is  a  hazard  which  only 
ivthness  or  Ignorance  will  lacur.  As  ProLi 
Wi3ch*il  nadereurtds  it,  "lb*  rec.orn^ron  ot 
a  method  ct  *\o'uilon  In  caturc'i  operations 
does  not  inrclv*  e>>neeaaeDca*  delotcnoj*  to 
a  sjuiritl*eli  IsttL,  V Jt  is  a  lo«.ui»,  on  .Ltfic.v 
trarT,  for  approachlni,-  tnlo  closer  relaiioDS 
with  tbe  Imasaterial  force*  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment of  th*  world."  llis  deQnUlon  ana 
limitation  of  ihc  doetriu*  ar*  worth  reoero- 
hcruu:  "£vo!aUon  knows  nothing  ot  crea- 
Uoa.  This  la  not  becau««  u  c^otrsveoei  crea- 
tKm,  bnt  eLs,>ly  because  exealioo  is  aa  event 
vhiebdoas  not  oome  within  U3  purview.  Era- 
lutMa  Is  tbe  nam*  of  *  mode  of  oontiniunce, 
not  of  a  mod*  of  beginning.  ItcBoaeUber 
affirm  nor  deny  soy  mod*  or  origin."  If  tbe 
parefessoT  had  said  "a  mode  of  progression,'* 
bis  definitive  would  have  bee  a  bearly  perfect; 
for  progreailoa  includes  conUnuaace,  and 
rseognizes.  also,  tb*  fact  of  deTciopr&ent, 
Which  la  certaialj  a  part  of  the.daotriae  of 
crolotioa.  The  lecturer  remixaoJ  b*s  bearers 
Ikat  ,aaor  supposed  conflict  between  science 
an  l  tradiUoaal  tbeok>gv  must  not  b*  accoont* 
ad  *  conflict  bat  ween  science  and  f  ondamental 
theologv,"  which  latter  he  defined  to  be  **tb* 
common  basis  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief," 
aialstarb«di  ny  any  of  tbe  logical  con>«- 
qu^mccj  or  poaslble  discoveries  of  science. 
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EMMORTALITT,  ETERNITT  AND  TRAN6M1GSA- 
T10N-HPAI»ED  JaliTAPHOBB." 

rCorres pondenc*  *,f  th*  Transcript.] 

COSCOBD,  Ja ry  S3. 

A  traveller  In  tb*  Orient  heard  of  %  won- 
derful bath  kept  by  a  wonderful  princa,  stud 
he  determined  to  journey  t-bither  and  try  if 
be  might  test  IU  propertlea.  Tbe  prinoe  re- 
ceived him  and  led  blm  to  the  bath  end 
directed  him  to  Immerse  hhj  head  therein. 
He  did  ao.  He  was  a  babe,  then  ft  boy;  he 
played  about,  crew  older,  _ went  to  school, 
took  np  avocation,  became  ft  man,  loved, 
married,  saw  bis  children  gather  about  him, 
travelled  in  many  lands,  greiv  old,  sickened 
and  died.  He  lifted  his  head  and  asked  the 
prince,  "How  long  had  I  mj  head  in  the 
bath?'*  The  answer  was,  "Yon  have  bnt 
just  pot  it  In  and  immediately  drawn  it  ont 
again."  Thus  are  we  all  travellers  la  the 
Orient,  and  our  life  here  on  earth  Is  that  lit- 
tle moment  in  onr  eternity.  Onr  experience 
here  is  bnt  a  small  amount  of  onr  real,  onr 
eternal  selves. 

Our  Images  in  tbe  mirror  are  the  shadows 
or  effigies  of  ourselves  which  are  the  true 
substances.  This  is  a  suggestion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  tbe  material  universe.  He  is 
the  reality,  Nature  is  his  shadow.  Again,  to 
illustrate  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  or  of 
God  tp  Nature,  we  can  take  this:  Dr.  Sads 
comes  to  tbs  Mississippi  River  with  the  idea 
of  a  bridge  In  bis  mind.  If  be  were  not 
there. or  some  other  like  him, the  builders 
might  try  forever  to  make  their  materials 
Into  a  bridge.  Tbej  might  go  to  work  with 
their  tools  and  their  stone  or  iron,  bnt  If  the 
Idea,  the  true  form,  of  tiie  bridge  were  not 
there,  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  they  could 
not  make  the  bridge.  This  idea  is  the  real 
bridge— its  effigy  or  shadow  Is  the  bridge 
over  the  river. 

Matter  is  nr-thing  without  mind;  nor  is 
mind  anything  without  matter.  Without 
the  fonr  '*-.  his  mind  a  man  could  not  make 
a  hoe  handle.  These  two—the  form  and  its 
etHgj,  the  idea  and  Its  manifestation— must 
exist  together  in  order  to  make  a  reality,  and 
tbe  effigy  dtptnd*  from  the  form.  So,  while 
the  spiritual  produces  and  the  malaria] 
world  is  produced  by  It,  tbe  two  must  exist 
together.  Both  time  and  eternity  continue 
forever,  hot  the  former  la  a  perpetual  aaccea- 
slon  of  material  forms,  while  tits)  latter  Is 
aver  unchangeable. 

With  this  pialode,  Dr.  Jons*  proceeded  so 
unfold  his  subject  for  the  morning — ''The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Mortality 
of  the  Soul."  The  common  definition  of  th*) 
word  immortality  la  existence  after  death 
as  distinguished  from  mortality,  or  exist- 
ence on  earth.  Bet  in  Plato  there 
Is  a  distinction  between  "Immortality"  snd 
"eternity."  Eternity  relate*  to  duration  of 
existence,  while  immortality  baa  respect  to 
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the  quality  of  that  existence.  The  fact  lattt 
the  soul  ol  man  always  baa  been  and  always 
will  be,  that  It  forever  U,  la  lu  eternity.  Tb« 
manner  in  rcluck  (1  niiu,  both  on  this  eartb 
and  in  any  other  phaaa  of  Ufa.  ia  fta  Immor- 
tality or  iu  mortality.  Is  other  worda, 
mortality  meana  an  abnormal  eoaditlon  of 
the  loal,  a  condition  la  which  It  baa  mot  Ita 
own  true  life,  while  immortality  la  Ita  con- 
dition when  divested  of  the  earthly  qaalitJea. 
This  don  not  mean  that  to  be  on  the  earth 
is  to  be  in  an  abnormal  condition.  .No,  the 
soul  can  realize  mortality  aa  well  la  the 
other  Wit  as  ia  this;  and  coDTcrtely,  the  eon] 
can  realize  immortality  In  thla  Ufa  aa  well  aa 
in  another.  The  state  in  which  It  realizes 
blessedness  is  the  Immortal  state,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  here  or  in  the  hereafter.  The 
terms  bave  no  respect  to  time,  either  present 
or  future.  When  we  are  enalaTed  by  earth- 
ly desires  we  are  mortal;  when  we  are  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  in  na  and  follow  that 
I  ifhest,  we  are  immortal. 

"The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,''  doaa 
not  mean  that  the  soul  shall  become  extinct, 
bnt  that  it  shall  suffer  mortality;  It  shall 
lose  for  the  time  its  immortal  nature,  not  to 
be  recorered  on  til  the  lower  impulse  ia  ex. 
chanced   for   the  hieher.     •  e  e- 
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EVENING  TEAKSGEIPT 


AXOTBXM  SCHOOL  OF  PB1LQS0PUY. 
-nun  aehoola  of  pUteMphy  an  We— 
lag  a  ftubion.  Wa  lo  not  kaow  wlutiher 
Concord  to  rwptMlbU  for  the  artisaaaa  ol 
the  Ht  School  ol  Cariatfaa  Fl-Uooepfcy  at 
Greeawcod  l^o.  K.  T.,  bat  wo  napoo*  thah 
tboM  two  acboola  on  tho  bagtaalaaa  of  J 
lotagMriaoofoIaiUrovofc  Tho  mowoebooll 
boon  tho  name,  "Amvrimn  Iaotitmto  of 
Christian  PWlosophj,"  and  opeao  It*  ooobIobo 
with  o  lecture  from  Prealdaat  Portor  of  Yolo 
0D  "ChrlftlAA  Philosophy." 

Tho  iomBambuJlitio  quality  whloh  par- 
vadaa  moot  of  tho  Oopjodri  loctvoo 
dooo  aot  appear  la  Iftaaltat  Poo. 
tor'o  address.  Ho  tires  *  doormat 
■Utoisont  of  tho  reiatire  pooltloM  of  jihHooo 
phy  and  odoaoo.  Wo  loan  frooi  hlo  hUnoj 
that  odoaoo  lo  onboidlsato  to  phllooophj. 
and  that  phllooophy  aaoot  ho  broad  oaooxb 
to  bold  all  tho  opooial  ocJoaooo*  Moreover, 
wo  aro  told  that  a  bollof  la  spirit,  la  God  aad 
In  Immortality  aro  tbo  ladloposoablo  BKtoflt, 
not  of  Christian  phllooophy.  bat  of  pMlooo- 
phj  ltoolf.  This  loetoro  pots  tho  Irroprooot- 
bio  eonfllct  la  a  bow  light.  It  to  ao  loaaar 
ocloaeo  and  rollcloB  that  aro  faUtUag  togoth> 
ar.  Honoo  religion  moot  bo  kr$  4*  ocmUt. 
philosophy  otopplog  lata  hor  plaoo.  Tho 
otragglo  for  oxtotoaoo  to  to  go  aa  lor  tho 
future  botwooa  adtoaea  aad  phUoaophy,  aad 
bara,  aa  avorywhoro,  wo  ahaU  aoo  tho  oar. 
vival  of  tho  attest, 

Tharo  to  a  atraago  potency  lr  f>io  word 
•eienet.  Every  0M  ^^  utan  *t  ro- 
■pootfully,  Bnt  wo  aro  told  that  :* 
muji  hoop  Ito  plaoo.  Ita  tonoOoa  to 
to  lavoatfgate  ehomlotrjr.  olootridty  and  tho 
wholo  realm  of  mattor.  Bat  whoa  ft  Una, 
that  psychology  may  atoo  ao  addad  to  Ita 
oononaata.  It  to  poUtoly  waraod  off.  aad  toht 
that  It  to  troapaaatng  on  tho  territory  of  phl- 
looophy. ThowhcteqaoottoaoaaWawwdod 
Into  a  nutshell.  It  to.  Bhall  tho  oatoatfalo 
uothod  bocoaio  a  Balraraal  method  of  ao- 
qnlriag  knowlodga.  or  shall  that  aarthod  ha 
confined  to  tho  physical  aotoaooo,  while  tho 
moupfayaloal  or  tome  other  aaatbod  bo  ap- 
plied to  ell  other  Questioner  Tho  probahO- 
■*7  appaara  to  ha  that  tho  ariaallie  method 
will  go  ©a  aa  lthasbegma,  vteadUy  erowd- 
lag  every  oppoaoat  off  tho  aatd. 
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traoa  era  trccfiL  eonamreemarfj 
Coxcubd,  July  22,  mi.— Dr.  Jsarss  oat.,  si  so 
tldf  Uiuroinii  tin)  mont  luumtiRf  lectors  of  hie 
twunt  Uiw  lar,  end  anao-iaee*.  euctiiaaa  which 
beve  ■  d*>«M  pfrMuJ  listereet  UtJ^mrf  eae, 
tiMHiicb  the  It  will  cert»toJy  Mt  he  acctpeid  by 
■»n>  r«n*or\  HU iud\j*o*rf^  brprUkti  tbe 
msvngt  tor 
aurtout*. vd^aV,  tbe  iHiJ[»nit\Uf_uiul  mortality  et 

the  Mill, 


npw 


■h'Ivm.   flTht  nnr 
we  krv>*r  of  whttt  tna 
rorant   of    hluiH«lf 


«>" 


IndiTsitbAHty.  ea« 

be  wiM,   we  awtsa  eur- 

of  ouraehroi  the  ■more 

bsowm.    He  wbe  a  lr 

be  (e-Mraat  •/  all  hie 


rflntton^  and  of  mankind.  In  thic  StsOy  tbe  < 
|o  dui  m  arrive  at  nltimote  and  eotieowmate 
formiilatiuaw. '  Tbe  end  ia  eitf-enwwleagi  hsnwt- 
•xlt*'  of  tbe  maUife  of  the  aoul  esd  ef 
lu  rviatiuuk-to  Oed  the  twe  serbs 
vt  it»  duellty  le  vbleh  ta  the 
liiiltvof  the  nnlvcne.  BreryectBal  amity  amst 
aliiiHl  Id  a  diiaJHj ,  It  muit  he  e  •olllfaUon. 
1'lilloMipby  innet  be  le  ee  didactic;  w«  meet  el) 
l>e  taught.  We  bare  Id  as  the  Meae  whieb  ere 
aitttrtMrcnt  ti  any  work.  Wbeo  Eada  came  ta  the 
Iwitknfthe  Mifelwfppl,  he  had  the  bridaeeosa- 
ph-w  In  hi*  mind.  But  U  owe  ahould  begia  at  the 
lunik,  without  an  Idea  of  a  oomplete  brldfe,  by 
m>  mat.  hi  na;  of  partlcalara  tofctber  eoald  he 
ever  make  a  itildtfe.  Tbe  extait  haa  aa  emgy  la 
bl«  mind  itefm-e  be  makes  it,  aad  the  aaJverae  le 
rflluy  lu  Ita  relatlun  to  Ood.  The  erbofct  actoal 
tnti't  depend  od  Ilia  ld«al,  end  reality  la  the  uais- 
ratinn  of  tlie,  actual  aad  Ideal.  Tha  form  la  the 
mind  ul.id.-s>,  tbna^b  tbe  outward  ereatioa  perlah. 
It  In  lii.|jrriHhitbie  la  the  mind  of  the  artist,  aad  If 
he  lak*<s  himself  away,  It  will  go  with  hha.  Bnt 
It  i»  »u  ini|>rruihabia  form,  beytmd  tbe  mutatloauj 
and  dlmiucliouaof  time.  Tna •onsruatura]  world 
i*  tli.'  e>M?nttxil,  aiul  tlie  phenomenal  ta  Its  e*Efy. 

Ho  when  utUu  died  tlu-lr  ffeaerstloae  loet  their 
arts,  and  arts  of  the  ruos  have  bees  lest  beaeaes 
the  men  and  women  did  aot  eilst  who 
hjd  the  eternal  forms  la  their  salada.  Ba- 
c«pt  tlwre  ts  tbe  aDental.  there  oaaaot  be 
the  imiti  rial;  except  thers  Is  the  spiritual,  there 
runiiot  >«  the  natural.  So  the  natural  world  Is 
related  to  the  real  world  as  ths  artist's  ewe£y  to 
it«  f.m.i.  Tlilafonn  in  aa  outgoing  of  aaeray.  sad 
the  «rat£oiaa  aad  iwliarmtas;  eweiwj  aaaka  a  cyeha, 
Thii  return  b>  a  fundaatental  Uw,  of  all  atKuVeae- 
tli«.  The  outgoing  taergy  ol  dlrfaaity  le  the 
apliilaa]  world.  Tbe  returnibg  raktrgyeC  dlrladty 
a»  nature'a  fortas.  The  prior  f  ona  le  stern  si,  aad 
the  ■wooedary  form  at  mntatde.  Vatare  aaustsb 
by  tbe  perpetual  leaewal  of  rw  brass.  eTiei  all j 
la  tbe  erer-being,  eyer  eadarisg  and  the  same 
Time  la  tts  aantahle  aad  aaaagefal  range.  Keeev 
tlaaes  hy  aerpetaal  eaamailiae.  Ia  aature, 
tbiaga  are  always  lisassalsg  to  be  aad  eeedaa;  to 
V*.  ix»t  aerer  really  era.  Thoss  ase  bo  eaUUaa  ta 
the  true  sense  of  tbe  weed  eaflty.  VsSura.  rrasa 
tsoaror,  t*  that  which  Is  bora  or  nrodaerd.  Look- 
lug  at  iada'a  Idea,  vou  are  kmuag  Into  eternity; 
looi.Lu*-  at  bis  bridge,  you  are  looking  into 
tiine.  Ia  our  eourerve  with  fnenda,  we 
have     only     the     seaaufieas     of    pbratcal    ss> 

Eana  froia  tbe  asoreaienu  ef  pfayVicel  ernae. 
•  hind  tfaero  b«  tbe  ann)  la  ha  wboJenoas.  When 
t|ve  mml  esieu  it  objectlvaies  it>etf.  That  eua- 
fiill-ne<e  if  any  ten>|»nral  sxlsteuce— sbe.  oat  of, 
myself.  That  Is  bit  InrtiTidoaJIry;  the  other  is 
ruy  larreonality,  my  whole  aslf.  We  do  aot  kaow 
an  Innnltoa-inial  of  onrvelTea  yet.  Ws  are  Bora 
litre  into  tbe  world  of  time  and  sense,  aad  era 
uncoaM>loa*>  of  the  hl«ber  fersu  ef  oar  exHtrac*. 
Tbla  individuality  which  appear*  la  omr  temporal 
relatloUMla  but  s  small  part  of  our  personality, 
for  one's  indlvirtnallty  ia  but  a  projection  of 
sonic  particnlarM  of  himself.  So  we  sustlagnlsh 
between  per*rtuallty  and  Indivl duality.  The  pa r- 
soaal  la  the  whole;  tbe  Individual  is  the  part. 
Ymi  csuaot  cet  the  whole  soul  into  time;  ft 
woeld  be  getting  eteraitr  Into  time;  the  larger 
Into  tbe  lesser  measure,  which  le  Impossible. 

Dr.  Jones  took  ■>  react  the  lauakOTtaHty  aad 
asortallty  of  the  soul.  It  leaaswjao4.be  eat d,  that 
aiortallty  la  the  exlstenoe  of  the  laenTidual;  aad 
immortality  is  existence  ta  eternity,  ami  that  at 
not  the  true  conception.  One  person  W  rraJUing 
itMlay  so  Immortal  smisteace,  and  another  a  mor- 
tal existence.  This  dirtlncUon  is  *""****■  lr.e 
other  than  that  of  teinpoiallty  and  eternity,  or 
individuality  and  personality.  Whea  we  go  to 
tbe  other  m  orld,  ee  we  all  ahaU,  we  ehall  Bad 
plenty  of  persona  •listing  ia  the  grounds  aad 
conditions  of  what  w«  can  mortality,  and  we  oan 
find  some  paopk>  hers  who   are   existing  In  the 

— -da  and  conditluaeof  Injeiortallty.     It  '*  - 


not  depend  upon  being  here  or  there  whether  w 

arc  niwrtkJ  sr  Unmoruil.      It  Is  the    quality  1  ~ 
^ww*  which  Uoonctrned.^Ws  exist,  etermaily 


temporarily,  furerer,  but   aot   forever  lavav 

uly  mortal  aad  JimnortaJ.     The    eternity  and  usv- 

uiortaiity  ofjba  aouJ  are  very  difle  nant  seh>euta. 

soul  per- 


The  hypothesis  of  tbe  eternity  __ 
tains  to  duration  Itself.  Being  hi  Urn*,  it  geU 
tbetlaaa  but  not  the  auality  ef  lu  cxlsteaee. 
The  immortality  of  ih«  seal  reepeete  pruaarlly 
.he  quality  of  Ms  exlsteaos,  end  this,  with  lu 
NUtwanii,  the  mortality  of  the  aeul,  as  the  hat- 
top.'  of  tn«  experieaoe  of  the  parsoaaJ  farm 
Through  the  worlds  of  spirit  aadeaose,  for  we 
exist  through  tbe  worlds  of  spirit  aad 
eense,  end  we  distinguish  the  aaaUty 
of  that  exhUeaoe.  In  i  wunortality  the  BMSl  ea 
Is  negative.  Tssj-eaortslity  is  Sktrt-moftauty,  aad 
the  urn.  must  be  uadersiood  as  S  mycboJoficaJ 
tccbnlwilit.v,  onllthetlcal  with  saortsJiiy.  The 
aordN  exjuess  the  states  or  coaditiooa  of  the 
-nil.  Mortality  must  not  be  thought  to  slga I fy 
t l>e  extinction  of   tbe  SOul.     We    bav*  pi^Hcaud 

eu  etcreal  foriu,  end  It  oaaaot  beoome  axtlaet. 
3f  tbe  soul  is  eternal  It  caeuot  beooiae  extlact. 
The  una  anuNt  be  nmierstoed  to  signify  the 
■•tats,  an  abnurraal  astahi  —  iamutrd  cjuliii 

i<nd  realisation  In  which  ths  soul  has  forfeited  lu 
true  life.  It  oabsts  devoid  of  sakwsedaeae  ead 
truth.  It  at  In  tlrs  carasr  of  the  r*rodlgel  fioa. 
wtiii'b  as  out  of  Its  trua  mute.  snbHE  out  to  BM 
tts  exlKtencs  lu  tec  oiTnl  of  the  awhirbcrd— a  rary 
deadly  condition  for  the  soul  to  get  Into.  Kvwrr 
wan  Jh  fsuuiur\a],  and  this  mni>t  maau  that  the 
soul  axlsts  dive»ted  of  the  quuliUes  end  pi 
tlee  of  mortality.— la  ths  saute  "■ 
riKht«ouMte><*>,  truth,  virtue  aad 
m  ulrh  tbs  sr-.ui   rrju'hav  iu  iHeiwudi 


jamswii 

Lassa     in 

a*,  th« 

predirstas  of  mortality  and  Immortality  respect 
the  hsuiu  of   the  wbols  soul  as  It  la  htelthy  or 


■Ueraaed,  and  tbe  habit  of  the  individual  eotil  ht 
bnt  a  pn.Jectiou  frean  the  personal. 

Thus  tmsre  ts  a  possibility  for  the  seal  be 
Obange  (rem  tmmortaJity  to  mortality  or  frees 
m..m  .  jiity  to  iminnrtiility.  Life  cannot  e odors  aa 
eternal  innaotona.  Bu  the  two  states  of  the  son  1 
ere  reciprocally  Interchangeable.  .  "Tha  soul  that 
sinneth.  it  shall  die,"— not  became  extiaot.  it 
shall  asuf  er  dlseaae,  uiortallty  or  dcathf ulu em. 
•Hat  If  the  wli-kod  soul,  ia  a  vtate  of  death  or 
marA  ur  murulity,"  will  turu  fnsu  ell  his  aiae 
'.  lat  be  hath  coiuwittcd.  and   keep  ali   my  scat- 

•  .<n  and  do  that  which  ia  lawful  and  right,  he 
■  Mil  rarely  live."  He  shall  realise  immortality, 
lie  ehall  not  die."  He  was  dying  before;  ia  a 
1  liar,  state.    "All  hla  tranj>grs«Hiuna  that  be  bath 

•  iiuultted,  they  shell  not  be  mentioned  anto 
a  u:  ia  his  rigbtaouaaess  that  be  hath  doue  he 
Lull   lire But  when   the  righteoes 

•uraeth  away  from  Ms   rlKbu-ouausss,  aud  ouot- 

uiltwth   iniquity,  end  docth  according  to  all  the 

aiKHulastious   that  the  wicked  man   dearth,  shall 

he   n\«Y     all    his    righteousness    that    be   hath 

dune   ehall    aot    he    kuantloued:  la  * 

that     be     hath     treapusawd.    aud 

that     he     hath     sinned,    ia     them     aaau     ee 

idle When     a     righteoua     man 

Itorwrtb  eway  from  hla  righteousness)  and 
commit  tetb  Iniquity,  and  Uieth  in  them; 
for  blr,  inluulty  that  he  hath  done  shall  hs  die*." 
He  shall  die  snd  realise dvath.  "Again,  whi 
wicked  inuu  turnetb  away  from  bis  wh  ' 
that  bo  hath  ouruasllted,  aud  dorta  thai  which  ia 
lawlel  and  riftl.t,  be  shall  aavs  bis  »oul  allre," 
't hall  rut uru  to  iinuiortallty.  "For  1  nave  so 
'pleasure  Lu  the  death  of  htm  that  dlsth,  saltb  tbe 
Lord  Ood."  Houl-deatb  meuna  but  the  auteof 
tlse  wool,  for  it  exist*,  hut  in  a  desesaed  coaditioa. 
The  Bc-riutuxe  sfllrnu  that  *U-tber  the  soul  dim 
•r  llvnt.  It  is  existing.  It  It-  not  extinct  suy  mora 
In  eaMth  than  In  lile.  liuiiKittallty  er  mortality 
ere  tbe  coudittune  of  exntteuce.  [\  question  wsa 
put  to  l>r.  Jones  whether  thont  wss  pot  a  limit  ta 
U*e  changing  fruui  ui<>rt«iity  to  liuinortallty,  or 
ai<-e  ivrso,  aud  lui  continued:)  The  "now'1  la 
ak-rlpture  la  thla  connection  incladas  all  tl*«  past 
and  all  tbe  future,  whether  this  kids  or  Uw  oiber 
•ideoi    tba   UtUe   Jordan.     Bouts  can  turn  from 

their  «tB  waya  at  aay  ttm  Tbe  osurtrino  ef  aa- ' 
etaslve  taaipural  ptoisttsoa  ta  teda  worM  ha  saeiht 
aot  defend.  That  ibe  Tlaeiia  km  droppsd  as 
sVna  luta tilts  little  uax,  this  eOaweSnS  afiiier-a. 
and  inaesi  all  our  fntere  i* 


and  aature.  ead  betwsea  them  both  aad  i 


dagres  1 - 

err  alert  profealty.  lwere  are  i 
aWs,  esuw  the  ejeeeletlnae  o 
aearC  faded    eat     sad    aa,  more    hringiag    a 

rivid    i  ml ii      ef  tbsar  etgaianee.ee     Ta 

recover  the  primitlTs  amaulaan  ef  peraa. 
to  be  cossssaone  sd  thalr  afaysdeal  derirsiiaae  ead 
historic  tilmaemy  at  the  amet  Uberslielag  ef  wter- 
ary  studies.  Aft  cultivated  languages  oaoome 
more  ouaveiiitnaal,  ead  ear  asmertore  a  la  daa- 

Kr  of  oddity  or  soasatioea hem.    There  to  aa  way 
I  hy  UletU  with  words,  talownkah  sr  insssss  saw 
tloeor  Tiolent    lnverston 
Yet    them  ere    always  a  few  who  e 
with  as  tors  again  aad  iwaloro  aandr  f  ■die'  at 
lag.    U  we  eouldreenea  the  exact  ferae  efe 
word,  the  power  ef  leageage  weald  be  as  i 

Using  as  a  force  ef  aeturs.  A  few  p 

Uters*ura  oaati 


da   end 


wee.  A  few  passsgss  ia  aO 
_  I  trsasmit  the  high  water 
■of  assaw  taswjat  sad  ef  hat  asnwsea  Tb.ee 
sunriTs,  sttasbed  to  aymbols  which  areeae  with 
tb*rcx  Thay  ere  like  tbe  aareet  water  tatha 
dearset  glass;  the  water  saelthe  aryatal  esem  had 
one  eahetaarsi.  Unrasr*  tpstui  at  os*  Ura  m 
the  aaost  ecaaomlcal7st  eiiother  ee  the  meet  lee- 
teh  araasma  of  sua.  la  oar  speech,  sanieussrly, 
om  may  aad  the  atmost  raddadesoy  4s 
exaraasloa,  ead  again  word  eddad  lo  word,  ill 
from  the  ubm  root.    We  say  "the  griaa  a  ayawa- 


»dj  green,"  sua  "prase-  sua  "(jrwn-'  areTrom 
the  root  ol  "grow,  -merely  jaded  metaphors  of 
that  word.  lhecopinn«iie«a  of  our  fipcrch  is  not 
In  us  cxicnbi«Tocnliulan-,  hut  in  the  freedom 
u-ifh  which  it  adapts  a  limited  ona  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  new  ta*u**r  new  events  and  uew  dis- 
coveries. On  this  accoiint  words  are  forced 
farther  nudfjrtbcr  fr.  m  their  original  lueniilngj 
lij  tlio  ctfon  to  nprttluce  in  Kiieech  the  inward 
or  external  resemlilanccs  to  his  o»ti  being -n^n 
beconits  atone  with  hunwlf;  be  is  able  to  elevate 
and  Jilnlixe  lowly  and  inanimate  thlnn.  aad  to 
paofr  lmroncepiions  of  wh.it  is  Divine.  The 
record  of  this  ellort  and  progress  m.-iv  he  found 
In  the  faded,  as  well  as  in  the  cn^unily  creau-d 
metaphors  of  language.  Tomorrow  inornin-  Dr 
Jiartol  wiU  lecture  ou  "The  Transcendent  Faculty 
in  .Man.  * 
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JPiatoitir  M*ItiIosopIty,  from  jfr. 
Jones. 


pUssurss,  ona 
I      Utallectasl, 


^mplycjitjis 


ametisaaliereririaef  asartalUf  aad  !■■■!■! 
By  ateds  suTwStJy  lo  the  freeaVmi  ef  the  wflL  That 
oould  net  ha  tree  If  the  soul  wars  aot  eeertatd. 
But  the  freedom  of  the  «1U  la  aot  eattetmlaed  by 
santasde  aruttratlou*,  not  eveej  of  tied.  Ths  sued 
et^uds  is  perfort  eelf-deUtmiauUionsv  Jt  osa 
tore  toward  Ued  or  away  f rum  alia,  la  this  at 
tbe  laoiil  aaite,  dlstlatfitiihsd  eud  diBesemtleted 
frutn  God.  U  can  turn  toward  erll  or  g<ms>  aad 
U  leerfevtry  free,  la  the  asortal  estate  tha  ensd 
duate  isot  ueroeive  the  auiuaortal.  bnt  the  linaaaeitl 
van  jicresnve  tbe  laorttd.  la  the  Immortal  swum 
the  mooJ  ia  icastying.  Dr.  Joaas  thea.  uyakm  of  Ike 
Utrerfuaslnem  st  Usa  sued  s  asaitriliM  Thai  a 
are  three  apecle*  of  the  aoul,  each  hi  ita  an  part 

ef  the  batty  srlth  Its  psvmtaaT  Mmtoaa.  If  eay 
pert  la  turpi  d  or  aaaaed,  a  beeomm  extiesuerr 
week.  Hy  erereleelt  galu»  the  hlchcat  otreactk. 
This  to  practical  wisdom  f or  she  eowdart  ofllfa.     _..__.„,»„. 

x:z:$"5-t%.,$zzttJ?i'i£rmjz  the  eternal  nature  of  the  soul 

linn-,  tfeera  at.  tbra.  siad,  •* 
IMdlllS,  to  .Mil  p*rt, 
bn  lr»»rll*s  snd  tbs  <lnldrrstrra,  or  tae  Inkd. 
l«ct.  mllUoB.  snd  KDt&nw  ilwinF,  or  tbe  l0*»  at 
trata,ts«  lor.  of  auoorasad  feaas  sad  ta.  lor. 
or  ■  1 1 U0..  nf  tho  pniMWAMiMol,  tho  stoMftovB  SM 
tbo  voraelouor- tbo  but  racludtss;  tho  asBsnowl 
drll^bu  whlcbare  obtalasblo  bl  rtsbss. .  If  tbs 
BJKbMt  sort  otntml,  [bo  mj«1  u  oboto.  hw  wbv 
Oi>m  sod loTSi  ond  hso  tbs  ooiirdlsstioji  sad  oer- 
vh*  of  tbt  uSMioojo  and  *v|>*tlt«o.  Tbio  Is  tba 
dtvioo  ordor,— pars  IntolUoiouAO  mUbf  ortr  tbo 

wbnto.  ix  tbo  easstssM  saaoppotltoo  of  tbo  sbdo 
mem  aro  an  promo,  oil  tbo  otbrr  ooooio  of  tbs  Mill 
or*  bl  alllabeo  trltb  tbesa  ond  ooroo  tboss.  TUs 
h>  tbe  iBferasl  order.   Tola  hadeotbfal  sossss 

tbo  mortality  of  the  ...ttl.  [Ilr.  Joaro  QiptatbOd 
the  alorr  ef  adara,  Kvo  soat  tbs  aersojst,  er  "the 
dlTioo  mrth  of  the  Hebrew  *crtptojea/'  so  tbe 
yfeldlna  ol  tbe  will  tn  tbo  lower  000.1000,  seethes 
draught,  daws  tbe  InloOect  or  lues  loo  lit.] 

Tbo  ounrhttkAi  ef  hla  lecture  woo  eeroosl  to 
tba  doniiae  of  luotemlar/cnoebs  u4  Ms  poaltssa 
Is  brwsj  this:  All  sacs  snot  lis,e  Is  tbeas  tbs 
SDlrlt  of  aoioe  snlmol  which  rbaractrrlsoa  tbctr 
Utob.  HsdossMSbeM  Iks  Hmeeo  dootrhs.  of 
exlatenoe  In  ardaasl  feroie,  bnt  In  bnmaa  forme 
sssa  bar.  tba  sptrtta  or  trslu  of  aalaaalo.  Seeae 
are  fosss.  or  wofrrs.  or  aoae,  er  Usee.  £acb  nsr. 
aonlaUvlos  the  life  of  soon*  solnoi.  Us  our 
bars  llTTd  on  tbe  earth  or  aotue  other  sphers  La 
fore  with  tbe  eptrlt  of  a  dlaerent  nnlsBal,  sad 
ma,  lire  benafUT  with  asotasr  tbaa  that  whasfc 
be  now  ban.  When  tbe  auoJ  obtoothrstas  HasnT  H 
takes  tbe  obaracurlcuoa  e?  sees.  saraasL  Or  It 
mar  tab.  tbs  spirit  of  sa  saarl,  ee  eosss  assa 
bave  abown.  Hot  sa  endleea  ssMBSsalua  of  eslav 
onoos  la  tbo  lot  of  erery  seal,  In  whtoh  ft  Ursa  tbo 
life  of  ssaar  diairosl  aulssnlo. 

lass  tralnf  Mr.  John  AJUaac»TaBS>  fsstlnn. 
Sere   apsa   -Tadod    Metephore,-    end   In    It    BO 

treosed  of  tbo  put  patrsd  brUssTsatela  sae 

oaterel  world  ef  ansa  sad  ita  rshulsa  to  tbs  rest 
efnstara.  "rbiaalli  an  I  isi  if  11  teilnpa 
lonrnaee  weioh  la  fell  of  pkpsleal  ssasalnf. 
rurerea  of  speech  saw  so  old  that  teer  bore  Ices 
their  poetrr.sed  are  sew  Set  faded raottpnoos. 
This  eveahag  bo  coorinnod  tbo  eass.  aaldast  sad 
a  brief  ohatsass  las  attsf  ss  da  Jastlos  to  ba> 
frsltfnl  sad  plesssat  Titan    ss   follows:   Jt  at 


The  Tpe3«  of  Metompaj^vjia. 

The  social  nlnX^pbVeof  tbe  CVi^/jru  /^»-rv  ou.* 
lit  IlsbrlrllrgM  wMr\/iiii  It^jf  ijr,  ntit  Isx  t.  h» 
coDHderod  Uiud  ils  ii.-'/.irViJoflVilii.niiy.  There 
are  namltcri  uf  |.)fn-jjt  |ioopio  1ii.t\i«i!u'  nernian- 
ml  slndcill!  :ind  tlioEtJ  1  bo  conio  for  \  clay,  a  ireok, 
aj  may  be.  A  pletMnlJrarty  are  Lerc  Ifl>„  J;weW>n- 
viile,  111.,  tlis  home  ciH>r.  Jones.  The  it'ctor  mid 
Mrr.  June*;  Mr,,  Kirov,  lli»  "»il.  «uf  Judi/e 
Klrby,  u  promiuvut  and  btf/lily  c^tetined 
Icpil  geijcli'uiiin,  neU  known  In  TUIuui.;  ^fra. 
S'canm,  one  of^-lbi!  moat  fulj'.-.ired  lolie, 
Df  (lat  plcii-ant  cn>,  »tj;cl>lt\,)l  uWerrcs  ll>  local 
title  u<  ll.r  Athens  of  lln.- rfcsl.  '^uioiig  other  West- 
cm  people  here,  too,  U  .\$-j.  Klii:e,  of  SL  Lonli,  the 
Wife  of  a  uistingnii-hod  lrivycr  of  tljjt  cll.v.one  of  tha 
lOVCllcsl  mid  most  attrwjlive  Indies.  Prom  Suics 
IslnnO,  New  York,  Is  Mrs.  Wilcox,  tvhose  aeqnilnt- 
once  is  a  plcasnre  to  make.  Mrr.  Wilcoi  was  s 
friend  of  the  laic  Mr.  Ripl-iy,  of  the  .New  York 
Tribnne,  anil  It  tras  her  ion,  who  U  a  member  of  th. 
New  York  Legislature,  who  "put  through"  the  wo- 
mun  ruffraee  matter  at  Albany  1,11.1  winter. 

Mr».  Yale,  of  Sherburne  Kalla,  Mass.,  wboac  ae- 
qaalntance  It  e-lteemed  one  of  Uw  pleasant  pririleicea 
of  the  Concord  School,  contribute*  lar-ely  lo  tha 
beauty  of  Its  social  relations,  In  nrounclnc;  an  at- 
mosphere hospitable  to  thought,  inspiring  10  lbs 
hlebcst  recciitlvityi  a  Udy  whose  lociety  may 
well  be  termed  s  liberal  education  In  Itself 
Mrs.  Yale  adds  more  than  words  can  accu- 
rately define  to  the  enjoyment  Slid  prolt  of  these 
session,.  Mrs.  Yale  It  here  especially  for  the  School 
of  l'Lllosophy,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  at  every 
Mra.  Klrl  y,  0*  Jacksonville,  Is  an  artist, 


•bat  Betapbor   sreee   from  tbs  poverty  ef     snd  shs  la  taking  some  lessons  in  modellliut  from  ilia 
rrrK^d^r^SrrprSsSrbl^  «*W«  Concord  arolptor.  Mr.  rZch.    Mr4. 


delight  la  added  ~. 

nfssarud  ta   lassa.  ef  eosnetblng  alee.    Tats  re-     fton"  has  been  st  Magnolls,  enjoying  ths  aea  with 

^SalV*    atoUpbt?"!!  So  ^LppVolm^JtbllC      '  ''T  °[  ",C'"i'  '"""  ""  ^  ""  M°»  °P  '»* 

«srvaelMs;ltssibrtla,iitliJdTs7ot.rwb*re«     " 
ssust  ase  for  bstoad  worse,  and  tn  tats  per 
tba  InSaUoutaal  psoeoa  oofUy  sad  1 


vrcck  to  the  school. 
The  Mlssei  Hosroer,  of  Concord,  are  devoted  sts- 


UtoiK»pWtuer7ths!wa.^f  dent,  of  Iho  KhooL    MlN  H«mer-th,  sister  was 

UUeetasI  hlatory  0/  saan   in   lastgasfe.    Hear-      bs"  recently   rotoxoed    from  Eorope-b)  Mpedallr 

r*T**~ _aa     iibsiiiaaiss,     s  ibaaabt  er  sa     « — ■ -----         - 

fries  which  hs  lia  la  a  ward;  It  eeasaaos 
earrssti  ss  bsnuaad  by  rbse.  who  enaiso, 
creese  their  ewa  tya>bos>(  H  grows  ene- 
tousryi  saasss  ts  reawaken  tbe  naae-taaaloa; 
sUffses  sad  again  huneaia  tbe  Inert stnaT Into 
wblsb  saw  ass  win  pel  asw  Urs  sad  fooHisi. 
Than  the  aaen  sad  ths  various  rases  of  seen  tcvca 
with  Iholrhsaenwurk  tbs  speech  that  wss  traae- 
■'••S*-  •*  ft?~i  •a-t?»'  asassftaa.  tootee;  aad  asr- 
{Ottlag.  AB  th.  sads.ee*  o< Hliwr-uA.  op.,,., 
■  to  sarpaas  tha  rotosaan  UsaJta  snd  wits,  of 
words,  ss  sea  the  treth  by  aopa>oarrloBW%s-llT 
fsleelfeesaldsredHaeTnliyasalasslieVwsll..  Aa3 
In  thla  eflurt,  whoss  ssstand  to  aauslly  the  esas- 
partooa  ef  eae  thing  wtte  snetber,  the  boot  rsssJt 
talhe  verity  and  idsattty  ws  dlvlas  Sswsas Msna. 


fnaeinnled  with  Professor  Harris's  line  of  thoaght, 
sho  having  come  to  almJar  groutid  tluoegh  contt- 
nenUl  coltnrs.  Prolesoor  Kale  Ssnlwrs,  who  to 
now  al  the  While  Mountains,  the  guest  of  Mini  .1  .hot 
Corson,  will  be  In  Concord  for  the  Kent  eentennrsl 
week— tbe  first  week  in  August.  Tbe  especial  day 
devoted  lo  tbe  centenats!  Is  Saturday,  tag.  S.  whoa 
President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  will  nddree,  ths 
school,  Immediately  following  Mra.  Howe,  who  win 
read  a  psper  on  "Ths  Results  of  Ksat"  oa  tbe  pre- 
ceding evening.  Friday,  Aug.  i. 
FrlJey  morning  wss  sgsln  dsvoted  to 
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flatosio  rirLotorar, 
from  Dr.  J  one*,  who  diaceorscd  em  Mm  en  la  re  ef 
tbe<-oal,lu  mortality  and  ImmortaJhty.  The  Doe- 
tor  ascribe*  lees  Importance  In  tb*  ehe-age  v*  call 
death  than  do  mur.  *«*,**;  at  It  eUanrr  u  a  Unk  of 
life;  t  chang  e  of  Corn  oily,  and  f«fWp»  torn  nf  a 
change  than  man*  which  oeoar  to  us  b.  this  Ufa. 
Many  paoplc  hare,  aald  tha  Docter ,  ara  trrtaf  the 
immortal  llfd;  thera  ara  many  who  hart  ua*»i  be- 
yond death  who  y*t  llv*  eery  a  — ftaj  Ufa.  Thara 
arc  people  who  da  wrong  hi  othar  wavMa  than  thto. 
Thara  ara  people  who  tan  tram  wrung  la  otbur 
worldi  than  tbla,  Ba  dee*  aai  defend  or  tap- 
pert  the  doctrlaa  that  thta  world  to  tha  only  tarm  af 
•roUtioo.  We  ara  hi  etaratty  to-day  at  maeh  aa  wa 
shall  ever  be.  Dr.  Joaae  baliarae  the  eternity  of 
tool  and  tha  immortality  of  tha  aoaJ  are  t«»  dif- 
ferent subject*,  and  that  to  fiU  to  recognls* 
aod  establish  the  dUrtoctloa  to  tu  darken,  dtav 
ccuruge  and  mltlead  the  mind.  TbabypotbeaU  of. 
tbe  eternity  of  the  soul  appertain*  ascbiMTaly  to  tha 
matter  of  tbe  duration  of  1U  erbtenee,  ai  to  whether 
It  bai  existed  alwava  and  shall  ailat  ilnn,  or  elat 
bad  a  beginning  In  time;  while,  om  tha  other  band, 
the  immortality  of  tha  soul  raenaeta,  parcly,  tha 
quality  o(  that  existence:  aodwoaai  ecennrabcnd-sel 
with  the  subject  of  it*  iDUtbaato,  tha  mortality  of  tha 
soul,  It  to  the  hlatory  of  tha  export aaoai,— of  tha 
eternal  form  through  tha  worlds  al  spirit  and  of 
sense, 

Etvoiologically,  the  praftx  la.  eAToeta  a  aefarjv* 
sense,  not  mortal,  and  mnat  ha  andentaad  aa  a  pry- 
c  bo  I  of  leal  terbolcahty— aa  antithetic  with  mortality 
— antfln  this  tiae  they  express  ebueuund  roiwdltton* 
of  the  «ooi.  The  term  mortality  moat  not  be  thought 
to  t-iKuift  extinction  ol  tbe  *oaL,  for  the  ton)  is  eter- 
tal,  hot  'this  term  ino*.  be  Dndarrtood  to  signify  an 
abnormal  estate  or  Ulaaased  uindlUoneeed  rmltzn- 
tione  In  which  it  experience*  a  forfeiture  of  lit  own 
trno  life,  an  eotUtencs  euid  of  tbe  hlewadoeM  of 
truth. 

The  not  mortality  iuQ«t  bo  o'idprrtood  Pi  raein  a 
ft  it  u*  of  eottl  existence  oiTe*"«d  of  the  f)Bilitiesa>ml 
piorcxtier  of  ntortalitv,  the  estate  of  jtutioc  and 
ruThajui—aw  m  abate  la  adatah  lam  jaai  -— ■**—  tta 
l-TTs  •ii]p.<-.  ft*  proper  life.      The-*  predh'itiu  of 

nvr *^ij  uq  iKMsetatlty  mpan  ii*  aahtt  ef  tha 
whole  eidli*.  i*Uw>ea-*.  "  *  a*  rwnect  u.  the  high- 
er i  «l.1  fen  ■**  loading  p**'  °*  •wr  iv«l  tf  shall  f  jo- 
e*ire  ea  follows:  thai  tue  lams  .wgeed  taeeeh  Ma 
Ltvtt.oti.lhaf  n»»aly  able*  we  m,  and  aav  aur- 
mi'i  too.  naUe*  at  tha  anwlt  of  Ui«bo>Jyaad 

n->>"-*  h»  troaa  «arta  t*  ami  <»yn»U  pla<.«  la  Wrnvre. 
for  *c  art  i-buie*^  mot  of  aartli,  bel  of  h*areo.  and 
fr.  tu  ib«  «a«  aooree,  *****  ihaaosi  |n*ara*a.B 
»:.».(*  wtiK.  rairtni;  alofl  oar  haad, dtracu  oar 
wl.Hc  corporeal  ir*  m+." 

I  be  *V~i  teal.  «aid  1*.  Joaa*.  may  attentaMt?  ha- 
r**nir  ruurtal  ano  pa—  la  anxwc  aiurUt,  aoJ  taea 
II  ai»>  beewm*  imtnoftai  fend  thaa  <*«■»•  to  baeome 
iLimorUL  ><>r  to  Cimi  forever  la  artber  atate  wi^bl 
i-  roioe  mocctoiio**.  Life  eoeld  not  radarc  aa 
r  rrual  mcsoicne.  Toeaa  two  aUta*  are  raclprurailr 
liiirrrhat«eal>le.  'Tito  aua)|  thai  liaaeib,  U  fhall 
0:e,"  thai  la,  It  ^haJt  aaflcr  depmfllv,  dlaaaaOi  iihic- 
raijn-,  "Unt  ll  ilir  airked  will  tana  aad  kaea  mj 
atataua  and  dutaat  which  la  lawfal  aad  rlgbt.  ha 
*L*il  sorely  live," 

The  Dwtor  bMUaced  the  thre*  die htoaf  of  tha 
hudy  la  wbieh  it  i*  reprweirlaltvely  aald  thai  tha 

TWICE  PA1II  OF  Till  aOCL 

are  rtirtribaled,  the  cranloaa,  the  tharaa  aad  the 
•Uiouirn,  and  Uierr  are  ibu*  ikraa  dellfbta  uf  Ufa, 
«*»  i-m-uUhj  to  each  parL  Tbeaa  Ihraa  aorta  ara 
tDtelWiiuil,  the  vclllkwal  an  J  tbe  aoaauew*.  Tha 
rt^iipLi  uf  ear*  (>,  rutitertiraly,  the  lore  of  traik.  tha 
kire  of  hunnr  and  aat'ta  and  the  Ioto  of  ncU*»,  aa 
tbaiarerlzrd  by  ihelr  levpacilra  dalichai;  iharafora 
they  ate  philosophic  aad  amMtioaw  aaJo avarieloaj. 

And  If  the  bigke*i  pari  of  tbe  aval  doaalMOla  the 
wL..it  wul,  the  aildille  part,  the  aaaraJ  part,  u  allied 
with  It, aad  the  whole  toe)  h  rated  by  tbe  love  of 

WtMloW. 

Cxnivereely,  If  the  paa*ioae  aad  daalraa  of  the  lower 
aatcre.  the  abdoaiioal  nataru,  be  aat  ta  the  lead, 
then  l-  •  ill  and  tha  aiteVUe  aatare  of  tbe  aaal  la  e> 
Uij>re  with  three  devirea, 

I  *t.  J««ea  pref^nuxl  a  clear  view  of  the  drrtoa  myth 
ef  the  Heliraw  Srrinture*.  tha  MB,  the  woaio  aad 
the  terpeat  io  tr.e  Uardce  af  Uod  m  tha  lypee  of  tha 
three  naiaraa  of  the  aoul, 

in  Immortal  rewliaatJaaa,  which  aa  tha  aurolle  aaal 
puu  on  and  oA  tbta  aahtaaary  galaa,  all  orden  of 
n./u  i-  ntahe  ih  of  tha  time  »aborw,  ihla  theatre  ka 
it.  alirai-nowa  for  all  •och,  aad  eleTnalle  thay  anal 
tbeurelire  of  the  proridencM  for  their  eniraeee 
aid  their  exit;  aa  aciora  oa  tbia  atage  are  iaimor- 
tala  and  iQortai*,  anieMc  aalaree.  heroic  nature?, 
attoll)  Datorv*.  Muitttedai  of  iplrlu  walk  tba  cartb 
oitd  uiioblrr  here  unbended,  abo,  when  tba  e«ti  of 
6V*)i  i#  laid  aaldc.  will  *nar  aloft  on  echrtlal  ptaioni 
mid  wear  their  priatine  glory  like  a  atarry  cream. 
Behold  tu  trie  aatara,  whether  mahtforai  or  atii- 
form,  aitd  even  thlrtf  cooearniag  It. 

Of  all  iiieoo  whom  we  al  any  tluee  bahiM  trooptag 
M  ph<*u  Ibroagh  Ihh  eakmaahailBW^uaaa  have  far 
altn  Um  ob)actieaU4jai  u  aaiwe  doraaant  ar  nnaaeT- 
fwl  dfHrc  cr  power— *ot»#  aetata  asparlcace. 
Other*  are  ia  the  c&deaTor  to  raallaa  aayargalteaa 
and  ptirtatmllooe  from  evil,  tnorfotiajaneae  from 
botUii  an j  lATatre  haWtt,  aad  tha  w'vhhigef  the 
rrftHrratum  thruafb  ahlch  they,  aball  ha  aWolred 
from  t  Km  klttooaw  aorretloaw.  aad  even  their  rehaa 
unde  while  and  clean  throrga  lha  ataaaaiBg  af  trwU 
aod  tbe  qoickcnlag  power  of  tbe  redeeming  tare. 
Katwrgti  tberrtai  mid  ragtoa,  lha  great  blira  eaati 
ier  the  eslveraal  eoaamaroe  of  aoala.  All  order* 
ma.'  be  aoeo  la  fcraMli  here.  Hera  ta  threafelJaiaM 
of  ilia  aapacle  af  aniearaal  earialeaa*.  Earth  u  the 
middle  tana  af  the  uJvanaJ  tr>aaV  Taafeldaaai  aa 
po>iolatad  of  the  coa-tltoiu*  af  the  world  kt  ef  the 
natural  world  aad  tha  aptrilaal  war].|.    TThlka   lu 

1>fa>»-iolofcieal  Uireefoiaaaai  la  of  tbe  baavaaa,  aad 
lie  carttu.aed  tl.e  bell*,— in  lha  upaaw  tecbak|ae 
ef  our  eVandlnavMB  aacaetrr,  AjavOcrd,  fdil-Oard, 
aod  i;i-Gard.A^thbmlddWterm,iaeearta4i*ie 
Uio  collciuuing  bund  between  tbe  baareae  aad  hatla. 
Only  In  thi*  mrddle  ground  U  the  *o*J  to  arovtdew- 
tiaJ  coitditlona  of  cbmu^e,  tbroagb  whtob  U  b  la  tba 
lretdoia  and  power  of  volaniarilr  laralag  iu.lt 
toward  bell  er  toward  aceeeu.  Hare  are  aoala 
aMendiiig  aad  here  are  aoala  doeeeadlfcg.  Hera  mar 
he  teen  the  lT<Hiir«j  ftoo  j^t  eetileg  oat  with  bb 
-    10,'iood-,  boand  for  aa  allaa  coaatry;  aad 


aoaghl  ( 

rnhluoarr  b-antf  aad  deihjhi. 
of  time  inaat  be  ratara  to  ah  Palhar,  hi.  beeie,  bb 
nerlTelthtea.  For  tbla  Trohui  war,  Ihla  eoateat  ra 
an  aiitn  land,  aniiaUeadl*,  la  that  eoateat  for  the 
poaaeecioDaad  aporopriaUoo  of  the  anhlanary  forea 
vl  Ixaoti  ibdlte  delight,  which  b  tha  pera*tu\l  bat- 
tie  cf  all  toaJiUiat  cnlbi  In  tbi«  caa«e,  la  la>  fought 
oal  to  tbe  ten  )iin'  leaUty,  wbea  lac  more  railoaal 
baring  Taao,ntahed  the  more  aaaiaal  Ti>rja  of  Ufa, 
weenert  oar  rviara  to  oar  aatlre  fWltia,  For  fur* 
v  the  arnvaooa  roal.  la  teaaao.-a  eatata,  la  the  acMa- 
oaa  tai'tatler  end  Igaeraace  of  the  Baueroiau'laBe 
rVnriea  aitd  powera,  while  Halea  'hjallei  the  rab> 
lanar*  ferm  of  Itenatj  aad  thrltwUt  *eh*l»tla|  frova 
rai<»aoBa  ffeweration.    Bai  tbla  ihaagU  *>  yat 


OUO  THU  TBI  Olllt. 

Of  lha    thoagbt    caarreawifag    tba    heeia 


be  adduced  from    the    Iliedoe 
tng  the  drawarn j>eraoa«  ai  Norltuue  sea:>  a  a  an- 
aifg  B-^ii».  aad  Rtpwilant  Boalt,  and  Uerjk   Soih, 
awl  Angelic  Sooisaud  JJHgrd  dnal*. 

fjrvtti  »aa  a  Nemab  ta  ladra 'a  Haareau  she  war 
per"oei*uca  a  pcji  )■  a  c*.r«ttal  drajao,  the  arllcw- 
bted  u  falae  aoic.  There  *a«  aomaihlns  etaa  la  feer 
heart.  VTaea  «La  aboaid  have  uroaeaarad  frem 
bhottaLB,  »Le  aitereo  rartriTat.  8 be  wm  lnetant> 
ly  duiaiated  frees  the  »vi  by  tha  aaaMer  af  tba 
drama.  Aa  aha  etoad  alaof,  n^eoeeolato,  ladra,  wee 
haowetb  a  hat  la  la  a"  bean*,  beheld  her  aad  called 
her  ajid  aald:  Tbe  aw>r*alof  wbom  tow  are  e earner* a* 
la  ahto  my  frtoacL  He  lias  rendered  me  errriee  la 
tnerooieeaiagaiaattbaETil  Powera.  Oa  Iberefnre 
aato  him,  yen  hare  my  a  111,  and  abide  with  him 
amlll  yoa  aball  have  realiaea  the  Jay*  aad  fralaa  of 
year  deelre.  Tbe  thjaxeai  ef  the  aaal  even  aato 
mertei  reallmUfm  b>  Tohtteaml  la  the  aoal.    It*  awa 


-   -   eSretrai 

f«wm.-<KaH1aaa,  the  Htadeo  Bhaknnaare  l 

-<ahar  baatanca  mnat  aamra  for  tbb  eeraaloa 

*  •**>  *aaj  and  repeatance  mad  arrrmg   ourt 

-*  by  meaae  af  lha  epportaairy  of 

■a  anrei:c  voice*  la  time. 

p    WiUad     r*rtace>~vVlu  yoa 


_     -Pa*  Va  _ 
vita—eJopywigbrthL- 
Mardrr  a  joamj  aad  ameffaadlag  fcMato 
Ot  courteaaj manaer* aad laartraUad .aaaaty, 
The  pride  of  alt  Oapia'   Where  aball  I  dau, 
ftelteVe  yoa,  a  fet  raft  to  waft  vy  aoal 
fore  e'er  the  river  eg  fblerttir 
Bamat-I  will  have  erne  amdefoe  ?*m.  Caeae,  eoeee, 
whet  have  yaa  to  fear?    la  tbia  toerry  panca  wfee 

TU?Ja7>Maa»w|ha    aaireaafiag    raahna  af 
wane*. 
The  Gasti  af  Iheaa  Orayaa.  tha  ateea,  tha  ham. 
The  Wlada,  tbe  vaah  of  Uaavea.tbe  Irmaat  Earth, 
B eira  Awf al  Baler,  aad  the  Cawactaaa  Baal ; 
The**  all  b**t  wHaara  to  tbe  geed  or  ill 
Thai  men  perform,  aad  Ibe-e  will  eea  lha  *ra.t. 

Samrt-Tbvow  a  cloU  aver  be*  then,  and  bide  her. 

VltaaaTanl!    Toe  ara  ereied. 

£aiu«f— And  yea  are  an  old  goaaVfer-aathlac,  am> 
lardiyjecfca'.  Very  wehV 1  ahall  frad aoaec  nee  «laa. 
l^havaneaahaliaeH.  Here,  r^ksraraka,  my  tod, 
I  a  111  gWeyoe  feed  bracheto. 

R i ha r -Thank  your  heaor,  I  will  wear  lhaaa. 

fWuaW—  ITea  »hail  have  a  g*da*a  aaal. 

EihaTaxaka— I  will  rlt  opou  It, 

F<un>t— Yoa  aWU  hate  every  daluly  (tub  tram  my 
table. 

fciheT-I  will  eat  It.  aevar  fear  ma. 

v**m~ Yoa  tk/il  be  bead  oi  all  my  alave'. 

Ethav-1  ahali%a  a  verj  |real  aaaav 

haaaa-  Bat  attend  to  what  I  erdm-. 

tih*v-f>peod  apen  nw  hi  every  thiag  that  may 
be  done.  _ 

Samat- It  may  ha  daaa  well  caoagh. 

Ethav-Bay  ea.  air. 

Bataat-KlIJ  tab  Vamabaaaaa.  

Ethav-Exeaae  at,  ►ir.    I  tnmaght  bar  hara. 

Bameb-Wby,  yoa  viibda^ara  I  net  T«'f«*J* 

Et  ba— Yoa  ara,  »It;  a>y  body  la  yean,  hat  mM  ary 
Innocence;  1  dare  aot  obey  yam. 

bam*-Of  whom  ara  yea,  e*i  acrraaf, to  be  afrahlf 

iLihav-BatarHy. 


Peoaei-Aud  abali  tba  lalmlij,  aaajT 

"~  ■  rewharr  af  ear  r*>*i  aad  evil 
Semtt- Aad  what  la  the  retarn  fur  flamff 


EiboT— Tbe  I 


Etna r- Wealth  and  power,  Uae  yawt  kmafa. 

Barnat— Aad  what  far  erlfT  

Eiha*— Eei  ing,  as  I  da,  tSe  brand  of  ■bvary;  I  waB 
aot  do,  therefore,  what  emght  net  to  ha  dema. 
Harrrf-Yea  will  not  abeyaaer  kaab  him.] 
fclhav— Beat  me  If  yea  will,  kill  me  If  yaa  wW,  I 
aaoiMAMWbatae«M  aat  to  aaatowa.  rue  baa  ai- 
rrady  paubhed  am  with  aerrhada  far  the  ■nVmadhaf 
a  l*rm*r  life,  and  1  win  not  Inear  the  aaamlty  af  h*> 
Itm  bam  aaatn  a  atom 

"ito-Cime,  reaa    (to  aha  artneej    be    pacHM. 
Btbavavaha  to  rigb- ;  revetrmg  fjaa  baa  deeaiaj  him 
to  a  tow  and  aerrOa  etolaon.  fram  which  he  wisely 
bones  a  life  af  rlrtae  hereafter  aeta  him  free, 
De  you,  too.  tame 

Tbeeujh  deeradNilnei  wail  aat  ehmr  aa  crime. 
And  ma»y,  ohrliaataly,  foai  to  virtue, 
hof  rr  not  here  tba  pueiahmenl  taev  martt? 
Tet  daatiav  not  bUndly  wurka.    Though  bow 


r  will  fives  sarvitwda  to  Urn.  ta  yaw 

__     lertawaj.. 
Yoar  amuenre  mat  Ida  portioa  he  aingnad 


A  master' 


way;  yet  la  a  fatai 


Aad  yea  to  da  nhmimfvely  hb  a*d4iag.-(M«- 
lalu.) 

Kepraarated  hi  the  above  ara  four  Indrvtaual  form*. 
The  fret,  a  aonl  vtrtaooalv  aad  divtocry  datarmtoad 
unto  a  terrestrial  rrelraaitoa  ef  a  desire,  awakened 
from  some  Lethe,  where  cycle  b  a  day  af  kedJrtdanl 
eubuace. 

The  anaoad,  a  ami!  la  wtched  aad  alnf  al  deter aia* 
alloa  with  the  realisation  of  a  depravleg  and  severe 
nearion.  whose evele  U  a  day  of  Individual  eafataaca. 
The  third,  a  aoal  determiaed  aato  a  terra* trial  re Ul- 
aatlan  of  a  awrnota  and  beaeef  iwlempttoo  f  rem  tbe 
MMrtal  habit  of  blandeia  and  alee  of  foregotaei  ei- 
aerteace:  and  his  career  b  a  Jay  of  Individual  eiisv 
cue*.  The  /earth,  a  sjal  aw  telle,  la  IndirMaa) 
gnlae,  a  aoal  determiaed  to  earth  Is  reel  bet  ion  af 


Hon,  of  dtnerent  fat 
ks  tbe  aoal 

And  heao*  me*t  hviedy.  The  aoal  If  a  ferm  ef 
unvmeai.  oostraniixatos, 
that  l*.  aa  aa  baage  aad  llheneaa  of  fc>  IHvlae  Oraa- 
tor  it  comarebeadsall  forme.  It  b  a  life  fece».  and 
amell  whole  part  of  It  ta  a  life  form.  The  eoml  eosn- 
prtaeeM  lb  parte  all  Ufa  forma  af  tb*  wartd.  Aad  as 
all  wis  have  their  sabstmaee,  and  being  and  form  U 
tbeir  dapendcaoe  from  Ood.  so  etao,  at]  anl<aated  ua> 
ture  has  iu  tanitance,  and  being  end  forme  from  tbe 
aoal.  The  Urlag  creatarae  at  tba  plaael  aipind 
froaa  man,  and  aat  men  frem  the  lower  meats*  at. 
They  have  their  geaweb  tbxoauyh  smb.  and  net  men 
through  the  lower  oraataraa,  and  were  there  ae  ba- 
mun  briaga  in  tba  wocld  thara  weald  ha  an*  ualamh 
to  nature.  Tha  animal  shape*  b>  aacare  all  have 
iheir  aratatynea  hi  tba  form  ef  tha  aeei. 

Aad  asmmdmaly,  when  asma  aaal  form  'ef  aa  aat- 
anal,  seen*  nam  I  en,  eosne  desire,  b  tha  dovainaat  fac- 
tor ha  a  human  todttvtduuUty  and  •nwarleae*.  that 
haaaaa  upparUtoo,  that  bomaa  Imllvbmal  shape  wlU 
dbpby  re  em  ulna  am  ef  farm  aad  matlaui  uad  fam- 
tarr*.  to  the  Burma  I  wheae  natare  tbnt  etoaire  er  ane- 
eiea  b  uaott  lib*,  a*  caveae  panuaaaa  giv*  mvasja 
forme  aadfaaturae  la  aaen,  aad  as  lha  genato  affaa- 
tieus  aanrest  to  baaaan  fmhuras  emu  snaaanwa,  th» 
dadle  and  letaeennw*  i  rental  m. 

Baa>oa  H  ffl  that  the  mdttvtdanl  wb*  ta  r*ndtobnf 
emne  baetbl  avnmananaa  b  Hka  a  Han,  wnito  ■■  ssaaf 

to  iWaJbaikm  af  tha  avmllty  ef  dtvtoe  I a»d 

peu1iy.babmb,aadaasdhnh*njrrug  taetorehef  a 
pare  effecthm  b  a  dove,  and  aa  an*  ■  an  aagto,  an- 
other a  eaxrtea  crew,  enelher  ta  a  dec.  another  a 
wolf,  another  a  craw,  aa«ehmr  a  atarbttagal*,  euanaar 


a  geese,  analher  a  swan,  another  a  famll,  a  aether  a 
lower,  anaeber  ae  aae.  another  a  fe«,  at^tber  arat, 

enettmatigr*ea,ae>otberaplg*aeeoenBdiaiBrt»3a. 
Then*  unhmal  larum  and  tbeb  sedaml  eaalUiei  are  aa 
thinly  gassed  under  tba  general  an^rerenl  ah***,  aa 
that  the  eye  ef  a  Levator  wlU  ideatify  aha  animal 
anebr  the  naaak,  in  iu  form  and  molleesi  aad  vtaage- 
BwtrbeeoaihaaEeeeapabilUy  am*  the  casbttm  af 

thtai of  taehrtonntiuBg  m  tarn   tneae  fernm 

ef  tto  *n  nntvra,  end  m  U  ta  aricraaaeaiio  ta 
ta  eanabla  af  andtorn  transmatatloaa  tnrongh 
tbeaa  bnBvhlaal  d«termlnallaua,  and  an.  a*  man 
eaalato*  to  bb  wboto  Urm,  tha  forms  of 
all  animal  ttfe,  so  ha  knewe  tham  all,  and 
be  aesaee  tbem  ail,  and  be  rnaaure  them  all  tbraetgh 
U*eetiuiirturBnai0ns;  and  this  b  rubdnlng  tbetartb 
and  ah  hn  creaiBTaa.  and  having  dumtntam 
ttonhV  _ana4.vB>»  feJ*»  abjyx«ivu?*e» 


anathnen^aeenbsten  eeav  aJe^aaT. 

Ajdahbya>ilimlaa4Miieiee*M  _ 
undlahjf  antammiva  I  a  ihri  ilea  ban  lima  ahmngb  all 
tha  fmram  ef  lb*  animal  luteal  uf  the  aoal,  *  iw 
mn  i  mii|  to  »i  ta  Haama  eaab  ae  aat  exfa*  m  aot- 
mal  laanasn,  ami  unhaah  ara  faamd  ta  human  bou-o*. 
Thx*a«htb*  ana  af  tbe  anrwanssaf  toaBvblnwttry  the 
aaal  iaeto  ea  aha  ahto  af  ennmnaan  hnlstii  a*d  um-» 
smnbtobnsam*  ef  aunartmim  *nd«haaur*  I 
aa**.  I  si  fannsk  mi  iihtansl  teeuftiaa 
•aher  hand,  ft  eaain  aaVtiee*  aware  throe 
rontons  and  aavhwa  ef  sabv-hf*, '  -- 


Itawk 


—  11,1^^  rfUlMiMWlml.  IliUMll  U*e  —* 

*.  ttSUSa  Urn mm  mm  mm,  I.  mix-  u  u 

T  "ll  I     f  I  I  llllnl  ullllill   I    -Mil  •■     lorn, 

— MIlMHwIf  fcnaawi  mmumM  ttttanuat 

Tk.  tMtwjLm  w«  twmm  mm*  te  mm  MMthv 
MB  «*  Ik,  •pMt,  mt  tram  MM  U  a»;  tm*  from 
KMttlwmKkMM  «f  atUn,ud  txmm  km 
to  man;  tkm  w.  fti,  »m  trmm  *«U  M>  world,  tod 
laa>  w«  mt  turn  mmtt  to  raM  form..  AW  wait 
wtoi  w,  kna  naM  mt  aiajl  Hd  Ik,  imt  Irt* 
■al  k>  tmmrnm  mrmmttm  mSa  w»  tmmjnmmti  OMx 
gmw«MCgini»M  nW»«  Kolxundii- 
Ultj  b  wMknt  •  «IHIHMIJ,  M  —  fnontiiKj  ti- 
ttUmmttrnttmim  tmrnt  tii  m  mmSJumUm,:  no, 
I**  »  «k«  ma  tmljtl*  mt  tomi  Arm.  tkklrMarUr- 
■liilimt tii.i»l  Bi«tkmii» 
mttr  awl  UM  «mt  to  mtm  IBM  Mi.—.  wacordiM 

■ami  -  Ik,  Mlnin.    Aad  m  •MraMy  Hi  ImM  mtm 

*<*mmmHi\mtmm*m1±,mnl,mtm,mtm%ex*4trim- 


Anetbcr    Ftae    Uterarr    Lecture 
from  Mr.  Alb**. 


A  Fntto  Onkiimtiii  «i  t*!*!  Mttk- 


Tht  MitUtw  *UMt  OW  f**tr9  «** 


Ummmmt *t.im*»Amm*mUmmrm\  ktowwnl 
tonm.  <m  Ik.  mteym*  mt  'Wmamt  mMukom."  Mr. 
Ammk  »i  l.l.llil  ll  Irtlmimwmnrmmr.  A 
fort  ud  •  fnmt  »rttor  mt  dUMlllm  vkw.oo.trl- 
k~l<m.  itMi  m  mux  W  m*  Nadu*  Mbttat  mt 
UmOt.  hidmvi aBtMraaaluHalaowklMf. 

Alia, aid. tk> ikua at  •*■ Itokkal  i  iinh 

He  them,  la    aU  IkU  fartala.  to  aola*  Umm- 
akfakka 


i  i  mtlml  aad  riaaal  aaalrmi  vl 
>  k  rahmkW.    la  ataartaa  ikaw 


from  Mr.  AlkM  Ik.  rank,  mt  tt.Cc. yd  Bckm 

Wt,  amlarmi  aaaa  Ik*  aaatta  la,  tvafaM  fame  at 

"l  .xoaklm  aakivmaat  aad  aa  r^ 

III  Jfrtd  larti.rrwalB.Tll.  a 


ta.  d«rli,  af    ^tnanlac   kelp  aad   .rrrlw  la  all        aaa' 
vutWrkar    aad    lll-fortaa«I   cklldrH   at   tba*.  M 

and  bn  ry.-l*  k  a  day  at  ladlrldaal  rilman,    Aad        okk 


AJta*.  ---JmrnmH 

laopmmfkla  werar*  m*  alttt,  Mr.  Alka.  r*. 
Barked  ikai  H  wa.  mid  awmakor  ana, from  ta* a*,- 
jrrj  of  autnaa*,  bat  H  laatanad  aat  ta  k*  aatttar. 

ti.""?^  "S***--  »»«^mi**.  Tab  r» 
•crJIoa  h  Ik,  ruttlat  af  maa  aftoru,  tauanjatkk 
to  « tub  mrwobor  klkaafmraajt  Mamakaraalk 
S*  "SiL??  «.»*-'  "km*  H  arm*  am  knoad, 
far  brrootl  ta*  worda,  *at  la  tba  a.m. 
tloa  ta*  latailoetaal  maa  lata  ik*  m*rkaaU  Tnn 
Bionmat,  or  *rcrr  word  v»  ma*k,aSv*  but  tfcfa 
ra.ua.  «  .  aam  fram  mm  aiatbaij  armbal  to  aa- 
olaaraafraaioaamnaalili  Ural*  ammmt  m  *ra*r 
lacbmlaa  wider  rlav  or  w  M*  aav  *bjarm.  bbbi 
tkk  aartlralar.ll*aU.*Brr  ta  ba  raaramatad  kr  a 
■far*  af  rafata  Ibn  w.  aaa  fallav  la,  toMpitab 
of  tb.  tohltoctaal  hluarr  *f  mu  la  baiuaT 
H*  aarlrm  at  aa   ■aaarritmrn,  a  tbaaakt  mtm 

rantmawkmh  b.  ba  to  iM;  b  li   i m 

ntt,  b  borr*w«d  by  (km*  vk*  Wo  a*  iikmm  ... 
UtoaRktarfaaUacat  lamv  am,  faiaafal  araSTt* 

areata  tkatr  **a  rrmkab;  b  (raw. mjrj-  k 

oram.  tarrawakaa  ta.  kaaajTaalaai  b  mulem  V.e 
aptta  tiuam  lb*  barrt  anil  law  walak  a.w  maa 
vlll  fat  aav  Ufa  aad  maaamc.  Ttaatiranltl, 
artoj  lace,  af  ia*a  laaob  vttb  taalr  kaadlwork  ta* 
Mtocrk  tkat  vaa  traaaataM  ta  lava,  aadtoa,  attar- 
imt,  lutacaadrrrrataaajra  abort,  Mtttai  mt*  M 
■--aat  a  aa.  .al  aambl.liaili  ambl 


Mr.  Alka*  a*t*d  bow  w*  oaald  bara  wkat  mrmraal 
.•gg*J.'1.'rr*I^  "?**~w  «am*aahoVfrii 
lbtJV?****f?  "■  t»~a(awl>aBTT«r  kaw  maa 
***  °WH/*i  TV".  WWII  la  ikma  Iron  taa 
Ursi  «l  Iketr  daKHattoaa,  tka  alraalm  aad  Umlrl- 
U.4.;  aad  adamt  thai  to  ik*  irmaar.  world  tkaml» 
anwma*  ban '  aaeand  la  k*  aavaaaufal  Uul  b 
■war,  l»  narllBT Ikra aa  naail  inmmt  Ik.ram- 
UcakMw*ntWanrTlrto*adi*MomL 
_ttoeam|au«d  tka  ((arm  mt  aarvaa*  I*  Balatlaf. 
Erary  load  fartara  km  a  nrrfwrlw  i  a,  Sra,  H 
Ibb «»'ta-FI*<™d  *T  araiar  aanaactrn aa 
tk>  barl  ml  tk*  i  ailiai. 

Hw*ada»maf 

ruirttaTlra  eraaca 
1. 1*  orarfaa  Ika  rmlnaatty  matt,  aad  BarH  mt 
word.,  I*  art  far  Ik*  Bdrel  la  am  tka  tratk  br  traar. 
knlr, V,  iiuidlmaa  Id— I,  traa.  bat  utanll,  LbL 
tbakmtfmanb  amaalnaad  IdaatUr  w.  abarn 
krlwtra  ana  aad  tarar*.     Ta*  aaa*  bar*  l.iro- 


-  WMilaai  ika*  ana,  wa . 

Iwttcc.  Tba  nallmml  wxa  faaamt  tow,  u  to- 
uaarrd  b,  mmw  f.  C  A.  arMa  aad  ata«*  far 
ar*naaba  af  mwMt*  ba  Mrdj  aa  I  mm*  Natarafct 
M.  oa  brr  wa,  w  aal  Maa  u  a  aaam  mti*  a^j*. 
Maa.abnrar*a**f*rkar.  i-aa  amn  kaat- 

Mr.AUa*b*r»nd  bkalamaf  tka  aamt  Ivaaramv 
w,  w  lunrt  aadaa  vaaM  a.  ta  raaa  la.  artoaV 
Ot*  aaaaaran  at  varda,  M>  ba  aaaacmaa  w  tb.tr  par. 
atoel  amttatkmt  aad  awrBTtaU  aaaama.  kuatama- 
mra  aaarajalcaa  wen  aae*  Ik*  aJaeatoUaa.  of  a  far. 
,asl  awl,  bat  u,  »•  ladad  am  aad  fcatd  a*  rtni 
awirt.n  ami  af  alaalaraaea.  AU  baaaajm  abv 
amlrlf  toiaai  acr*  burarv  to  tbalr  chirv,.  hat 
frar  aad  am  I  eaa.eatjuaat  A.r  trptrwr,  I  -  ih. 
to  ij[,  *f  rueaa*  lulo  lakjbj  or ramaltmmllBa, 
Tba  IrrtBIkf  qBaja^ontdl  .bat  wtr  bajaallaaa  *■*** 
aaaaaMawfaalm,  ika  tlat  Jan*  of  mrmn  "-J 
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fanMan,  er  renal  tba  aWnm  af  hvnnwnew  a^aaTinhem 
t-e  B*Um*/tanhlng  ns  u  f-vree  nf  aatwr*.  Clr'Hearti-* 
irsre  tbeir  cbaraclcr  -aiaaeitvl  ra  hkUgaage. 

ifur  Irrm  af  nerap*  eveerb  ta  tbnt  which  relisto 
nM  what  tbe  anenwar  levta  ha»*rbat  thaltoararnanael*. 
Th-*ta  »^ib>*?tJaTH^eaJi4>d  Sail. lac  t«j  tt>e  |ajf*l  of  paufte, 
ai>!  uu-  •  bert-j^mncaadrn^laJaasallaiariT^o— «  ifea> 
head*  «•?  n**ule.  The  pei-aral  edvira  ta  ta  he  cosa- 
■itu.pl.tce  end  dill  to  meat  the  r*o(,abr  etoiaand;  la 
h  r%  l-  t>r-J  In  kolicr  ,a.riwes,   -tone   nLvla,  ~*~ 


adiaiMC  the  tanc  of  the  aveTa»-r  rraMvrr.  Still,  we 
f.  i  Hi  ae  to  it**J  unil  ndmie*  the  vcre  Oftnostt*  ta 
i-  .  t  *  .  hk  b  owe  tlietr  Immnrtallrj  tu rbe  euiidc*  with 
e-hhh  il"-j  epeak  their  earn  taoagha.  Ja  tham  U* 
tiri«i,ht  I**-  iruarnaJod  Hie  bnr^inge. 

A  it*  (•uesii-ics  la  ell  UKmiur.-  cuiilaln  the  b.,rb- 
»»ur  iii.rk  nf  hub'k  InrirVit.  id)  e_*  bis  pje'lom. 
Wr.  .Mure  qnuedl,  "Thou^ii-  t/rocee'  *lro-n  the  Ctm- 
cr*>*t  to  the  abetraari,  ai.fluipaj.-  lulbwi  tlie  same 
dlrc>t*«w."  And  lus  al*n  qnrtf .,  as  a  carte»ir*, 
Snfdonlx>rg>  arcosml  ef  Ihc  •  .  „ia  of  nroper  nauuea 
tc  tlte  m  if  tt  TJt.rlU  whea  he  pr.\  -: 

"In  lha  rplrllaal  world  ■■*«  aawaing  b  done  bv 
•  plntuni  rpcvib,  whh-h  b  in  -b  It  can  glr*  a  name  to 
anything;  because  there  each  letter  to  tbe  alplv\l>rt 
-:^Dirjf-»  one  thing,  and  the  seresaV  letters  totnert  Into 
iii'  worvl.  whtch  n*ahe  a  narcoa*»  naiu*,  Involves  the 
CbiiiCrieicttl  th«  thing. 

Landof,  Browning,  Tannyann  and  E-*«r»or.  have 
re>ioi  <  d  many  an  opposite  wurd  whtch  from  caprice 
fir  rhniacc  bid  become  ncizlactci).  la  a  werd  foaml 
In  Oauicr  or  Khahaepcrire  otKulatc? 

The  t  oca  bale  i  y  of  technical  nwtanbor  wai  noted, 
the  innrtcal  tenns  n-ad  bv  art  ertttu,  cbemleal  teria* 
an^roprlated  l>y  I'sTChology,  aad  la  cent  real  to  Use*" 
trie  teinia  of  tailors  ami  ntechaiue*. 

No  n>an  cvernieclssiiicallv  eem*trnctai  aa  enduring 
•vml-jl.  Ther  cows  In  rtcfon  and  rantnrc.  bo  lUat 
vre  ofav  b*  asaurod  by  their  eslatciife  that  aume  anal,  at 
ronie  tln*blna  ntoment.  baa  lomtd  the  thine  with  the 
name,  Hie  word.  So  believtc-g  and  aereelvlng  tbe 
laded  metiipbor  aprlng*  lutti  new  Hie  and  hloaaOan* 
agarn. 
Tbe  progrsmmi  far  tbe 

aLmSelwea-B  ■**  beat  Waedk 
b  us  follows: 

XHh.ffA.Jf.     Mr.  Brdder.    7.91  P.  hi.    ProMUr- 
rto. 
MlbdlA.  M.    Dr.  Hldnej.    tJ»  P.  M,    Mr.  hol- 

irtb,  »A.M.    Dr.  Jonas,    7 J*  P.  M,    Prof.  Har- 
ris. 
■Alb,  0  A.  M.    htr.  AJeott. 
Tfeh,  7J0  f».  M.    Mr.  ftoktor. 

rtiD.li.M.  I>r.  Jooea.  7  JO  P.  M.  Mr,  BnlJer. 
SOth,  *  A,  M.    Dr.  Klaluev. 


Boston   Traveller 
July  24,    1881. 
CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY, 

A     IJrJIIIgeit      AilriJ^usT     froui     Mr. 
vT"^     JJe^i^h*rkjyguider. 

««**  mnarf?irrsM*l 

wjand's  f^ttitude  aSftirard'Oreeoe 

retntlonh  of  HHtenlc 
ccneriy. 

luoay  m*ioliij|toea>ioa  of  tbe  Concord  School 
fropliv  opeajsUT  with  a  brllUant  and  granhk 
paper  m^JOrt^k  Kfc,  from  »1».  nflntoa  J.  Solder,  of 
ft.  Loots.  Mr.  avntvtor  Is  w«1l  suiewn  aiouevjf  the 
allien  ef  the  raolern  totsTpretera  of  8btvke<peare, 
and  a  ehvs»leal  scltobr  o.*  rare  attaiuinenli  and  poetle 
hsslahla.  Hb  lednre  ot  yeaterdiy  was  mare  of  a 
sAranant  narrative  talk  than  a  forrual  lectnir.  In 
'describing  his  Jcarncv  from  MarathoL  to  Mjuvo- 
nc«)sMr.  AaMermwd: 

When  I  loft  Atlirni  «m  MM  1  w.s  not  r<*rUlo  of 
nvda-Ling  fHuratlx-n.  bat  Marathon  now  lev  I>ehiin1 
u,c— u  c»n-|oort  d  territory. — aud  I  was  rtufrlved  to 
l-n-h  in  to  t,.-ii>c  other  dcslliiation,  where  I  did  not 
nertlv  know,  bat  1  was  resolved  to  follow  t  Uk  luiaji*. 

L ■  p  tbe  Kuripus  lies  Anils,  the  port  whorr  the  hosts 
of  Afia&tcninoa  embarked  t»f 'litry;  nercheace  aoote 
nnevaul  rbaaca  may  -illl  haoai.  tho  *|iot.  It  !•  a  fair 
a  elk  of  twudayr.  Aii-tiiw,  the  merchant,  bfMng 
nan  of  tbe  way;  him  wc  shell  nccowpany  with  froaa 
dnthjrht. 

Mr.  Snider  nmvc,t-s*k>ije>n/.  a  picture  of  a  warning 
day  at  Marathoa,  when  all  tbe  ncoplc  were  kuwten. 
tag  toward  ihe  pbln,— ineu,  werncn  end  cliUdrsu,— 
to  trlua  Ihe  viaee  and  pick  the  oltvc>.  The  long- 
halrcJ  nana  with  hta  prunlng-hook,  lead'ng  a  Hrtto 
girl,  ahoni  he  aliowcnT  wi'b  ntnfi  as  a  i utare  Clam 
|>atia;  the  wife,  nlth  a  babe  lii  bcr  armi  aad  a  large 
mbhiiig -hU)  oa  her  atwalders;  tbo  Ucast,  th<>  v7>- 
lese  juaire,  bearing  so  I  b  pi  emeu  I  of  tal<or,  dressed 
lu  bb-  uhl  clutlie*.  yet  keeping  on  hta  Parliian  bat, 

VriihtlieTncKhautonhisdunkry  Mr.  Sukdcr  lUrtcd 
oat  tbe  lilp,  th«f  merrbant  Arbtlde*,  who  told  ef  bb 
uncle,  la  a  wbwilnMetor  end  Is  navrned  Arbietelm. 

Tbe  n-odcrn  Greek,  ratal  tbe  speaker,  looks  ae  to 
tbe  enrleut  worthies  of  bb  nation  and  seek*,  to  In- 
beritlWLr  eelebiily  end  cultare.  bat  be  has  also  a 
modern  Idea  which  cc*sastltQtta  the  rerr  marr'iw  of 
hbl-c'ng.  That  Mm.  ta  the  eofnecbisement  utd  re- 
fcneratioa  of  the  aalire  Greek  race;  I*  fact,  tb* 
Whale  Orient  Is  to  rtoelvaa  inrw  birth  tbrea^h  tba 
aew  (ircat-e.  lb*  Greek  Rcvutatlnn  fallexl  to  vinao- 
clpele  the  itreek;  enly  a  little  over  vn*  mlllon  out  uf 
twelve  mllliuos  were  freed. 

"lint,"  wld  the  merchant  Ari-tldc*  to  Mr.  Snider, 
"*wa  did  not  win  by  force  of  artua;  nuw  we  aaal!  cow 

£rr  by  Intelligence.  We  lateavtl  to  kindle  each  a 
bt  here  lu  t..«  Ka*t  that  tbe  Turk  wdi  b»ve  to  tret 
ant  of  lu  glare.  Th manly  It  already  owns  bv  the 
•nnaewl  nf  Ivoar;  thra  Mectnloek.  will  follow. 
Ooj-Hd.nl. »»•>«.  ta  the  g-wJ,  and  wa  auell  aoan  ha 
thera  la  our  aiksbnl  Imr-crbl  aesu.  Te-day  ear  anl- 
for  nitty  rdecRlce  the  twain  af  the  Turkish  enrpire; 
thdM)  LMtrhartau*  woahl  be  balptam  without  Or*eh  Ut- 
eellaet.  Vca,  tba  Orteat  maat  bax-.)*-*  Hellanic 
eiraln  eud  Cobitanllaopleta  to  be  the  capital." 

Barb,  raid  Mr.  .Milder,  I*  tbe  great  ao->iern  icieta  ef 
which   our   modlara   Arlsrloaa  b  a  moat  aealnai  ea- 

Knudcr.  Irat  It  b  jnet  this  Idea  whh-h  modern 
irope,  frotu  varloas  cna*as,re(asaaa  to  aceept.  ICug- 
bad  In  psrtkalar  hasaet  beTvelf  egalii*!  iheDoae*  of 
a  whole  race  alllol  In  tetirion  and  dfillsatloa  la 
favoi  of  Ihe  b-ria-xow*  Ortotoaa.  Aesnrcdly  the 
Oriental  pollrj  of  Eepland  baa  tteea  a  mtalsk*;  It  la 
alweyva  wi.i*\r  to  ran  ceauitttr  to  the  atiegilaof  a 

Cat    people    tor  aa  Irene  hta*  meat.     Yet    mocli  has 
a,  hitherto,  the  ottltndecf   ICogland  ha  tbe  East. 
11  fhe  had  put  herself  at  the  head  of  tbta  etroog  b*> 
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th-on.  *«plrBl.on  in:>tr*4  of  tbiftlnc  K,  the  rexad 
Oriental  qaettton  wo«M  #ow  h**a  )■**•  *o1t*4,  or 
bare  looked  to  a  Ihpi>t  twlaticm  la  lb*  ttner  fatwrc. 

Indeed,  eoittruoe..  Mr.  8wt4>u.  ■#«*»  na  iaeaex-tlee. 
o*  mm  of  -been  OrlnUJ 

TUXBACTItim  OF  T»«   KBOLIBB 
one    b     lBC»Md     t»     at*   tlnam   rtfftof*  qi 

Ahhm  other*  lob  one  oUrwdee  ItMU  TeW  U*  tool 
I»  ih»rr,  then,  »  Uortta  the  l'Urm*r  U  iUf»  be 
H*  It  a  lib  the  pcork  who  are.  wit*  •■■**■**  tonjlDK 
ai.d  ■zonr,  r-.rufrllns  fur  I  If  hi  and  freedom,  bow- 
ersrankwiud  mod  »bud  ibcee  ittta)4i  int  be. 
Lnpbirtj  di-e*  But  teiiere  In  Ik*  detl >  of  lifoonux* 
am,  ns»en  ;  yet  ibe  p*iwbt»  In  Uolug  that  which  iba 
due*  not  efkrw  her  Got  late.  Kite  preerbee  at  hum* 
ILvdifuritv  of  ilbeity  and  ■«jba>ii>.  and  will  de- 
fri-d  Ike  aaiBf  w!lb  ibe  last  drop  ol  fcnulftb  bio© J; 
bet  M-mtd  the  «*boMa  th©  Maboracdjio  Tartar 
ftfulwiibeCbrWiaaGrrtk.  atraBfe  tbat  EnjUnl 
bat  ffUtl  nny  ulUi  lb  Gad.  Yet  tbt  U  lo-dnr  tbe 
most  rt;li^i.>n  coaBtry  t»  £arope,  t*.  li  »ai<i,  her 
•I'J'tr  clwaes  are  uflert  4acl*red  lo  be  the  mi))-  a*>B*r 
(■amn  »  bo  arc  gem-mil  v  Imbw J  «nUi  •  » -Tor  p  feci  ■ 
hif*  of  n-)i-i..Ti.  The  Eii^'lUhnua  bw  renaiol*  a 
btph  couccjitlon  both  of  dc.tj  acd  buiianuy;  ha 
would  km) I  a  l*<<d  who  could  emtio  the  ln*!iinliuu 
al  «|Avt-rv  or  n>ahe  lieavcii  a  harem.  Hot  loo*  mg  at 
thi-  EaMoru  qnettlu*  asd  IU  bbtory,  no  anyone 
wnaaalrtawJbrwxUa^msbibJaPfitty.fMB  liajTrt 

mjv>ej  *  p»i  :•*■  lb  farm  f'i  W  tlLif  I-  »..:j.  •. 
■grte  I  ■.  -  :  rrnir.  ■»»■<".•  If  retu-J*  w  bvts  'L 
Toi-Wor-i.-  <*  '"  L.+J— I.  IB*'!  to. »e.-u.l  lypo 
t*u«l.l  to  i:  « ■-•*  l!*  h!,»-*t.  BMBt  Bn»n.il  C--B- 
,i'..|;  i-ut  it  ...ol  l«  Ml  down  m  rhar»-l«TWnc  ef 
Eaubu^,  aant  al-w  of  New  Eafbui'L,  l**Wd  of 
the  vi- (J*  As«lo-r««Bc<a  cow»>-t^uui«v.  to  iiTarew 
iiKDUiin  turn  •<**—.  to  miv  eoM»k*Km  w.i* 
e  D  ewLiMbr  f  oi^Ibbpb  )o-:  «m  day  *f  tax  wa«k ,  tboa  to 
or'efuil*-  Iwb  It  as  iLa  rrswtuiof  at?  a^  aopetbiwa; 
too  u  iKter  «»d  lBf»r%<-rte»inia  far  daU<  ■«  la  ttl*  t» 
BHdinclf  vrartkai  •«■<■)  J  of  mn.  Bo  tbc  Onek  Ues 
to  theoretical!*  »«ry  ■»*•-  ««"b  wertu  aar  -y»r*- 
U.ief,  *at  M  waot  mctteaL  Ab.  >«a;  what  we  wae- 
■hip  a*  UMii  IB  <»od,  wt  {•at  <1owb  fc*  a  Uc,  ur  al  IobI 
M  a  oeltuitv  la  bbbU.  .  * 

W  bo  tl«T«  (are  r%B  Vaia*  Ari-l-laa,  oaattlna *d  Mr. 
*iii>!cT,1f  »«  ha*  bb  k«re  lor  Enflawnr  I  belLm  tbai 
l»e  lt:j  t  ri,-H  to  hU  iBdWlta'luai;  U«r*ia  aaaoi  aa 
Lcp)t»oit<iM>,  1  *oold  lala  batteva  tbe  maJoiitT. 
i  utd  iota  liivi  asd  aat.  bo  wb  bo  aaj  dwewa>iDg  U 
U<e  rata  tbe  Great  I.'aa,  which  b  th*  aaatu-r  always 
mi  ltrmcrt  <a  Iba  bo»rt  of  the  flreak,  *a*  whlih,  1 
lB>gi:>e,  bs  pyara  ont  aiuat   freely  U  aa  Antariean 

•  buuiiitDOt  bclpufibC  •*m|«tticile.  lint  troai  U< 
Grrat  U-«  ha  roddenlv  f'ttlh  :oa«B<blt>c  'be  ooakey 

•  I- irk  uka»biauyB  little  llbrrty  (taring  the  lbw«  we 
areabMH-bedln  oon*ar«alk«,  aud  will  aot  aafferB* 
to  l.*Tri  it*  laiikortaDt  prevrnre. 

Tbl*  it  the  pk-tare  whirb  1  waM  tow  UlaotHrUfc 
a  tilde  lulereBt;  two  pptibbm  to  ahw^y  c*P  ***J  are 
walkinprBU  tbe  ealti-y  bf  a  rbbUI  atronra.  audd  the 
rrnr  driulf;  they  ufteo  ollpoa  ibawrt  aiouea  wtih 
tbe'ir  nyiry  alioea,  vbieb  are  cooHjiooIIj  fattio- 
brojtkr  and  threatca  to  po  to  t!*ca;  thty  ttawle 
wind  arouad  Is  the  tortaou  raaU  patti  thruafb  the 
d  .hit  loNiaof  lb*  tliu  cotared  ersry  wbera  with 
aodrrt:rB*di  and  rocka;  th.*tr  two  Tutoa*  oaa  alwayi 
be  beard,  ha  qaaatlon  a*d  r"-»po»*e,  *jj>4etiog 
through  iba  deserted  r>«tw  wbk-h,  affrh/htad  a*. 
time*,  tend  bu-k  a  laHtiiif  attwor;  one  of  thete 
T(ii<et  b  ttrewtnfccmrloBt  fr^eiaetittol  l-rokea  Oreak 
ihruufrh  kM  th«*e  K>Hta Je-,  to  tbe  rapaBto<l  horror  wf 
fair  Dvtnph  rJehB.  Ctoada  at  bitemb  deacewil  to 
the  earth  and  aowrajt  the  two  Bedf.ttrw.Bt  la  a  mobl 
rhecl  of  wJst;  tbew  they  riao  agaJD,  harior  dlt- 
.-u»r*_ctl  tbetr  w/aterr  Imrdeu,  abu  fur  a  Btoaieot 
br«al.  into  tlrrery  tranriootni  iaaaat,  baweatb 
whieh  fhkum  the  tan,  whuai  tkey  bow  prwia- 
!•*■■■  to  UBTeiLj  bat  there  foUowt  a  new  Ratb- 
tr\r>n  of  th*  cloady  tqBadrooa  obbt  Mtratliau. 
Blilcb  paaa  hanrirr  aboratud  throw  down  a  pUikjt 
■howor.  Arblidat  tarnhag  »erroB»ty  ars«Bd  aad 
lortklug  spat  the  abtaaaewb  tin  fraah  tbwwar  awaatag  ;1 
pelllitK  iu  B  Lorry  be  pokat  tax  doohay. 

At  tlrae  and  tbclr  JoarorF  wear  bb  tbey  bar*  a 
dinner,  (\'j>  fried  in  oil  tod  Mark  brwd,  aad  do 
Part-bu  dinner,  'aid  Mr.  ttBldsr,  araff  to  at  taita 
Miohlleo  ihotrepft.'!.  A  cop  of  cnatea  cjbM  be  bonjrbt 
for  pcent,  yet  for  further  aconouiy  Arbtidat  made 
hit  own  at  lera.cott.  The  coffew  b  amda  tea  amsll 
tin  p^t  holding  la*  than  tba  udlaary  let-oap;  the 
* ncrV  bollau  to  tbb,  two  *pooof  ab  of  coffee  and  a 
little  mgai  It  thrown  oo  aad  It  b  iae»  boiiad  a  tac- 
ond  Hlbc.  U  ths  wife  happen*  to  be  la  th*  field  at 
work  tbc  botlamd  Mill  get*  the  dhiewr. 

OHEZK  UTTVOLOOT, 
tald  the  tpoaker,  li  an  etteraBce,  tha  rapraiBe  aUer- 
■!»'■«  of  the  tace,  takon  from  oatore  drractly,  aod 
trae  to  her  Is  the  b1| hatt  dae>ree,  yet  alwayi  reloct- 
ln«  thereto  a  tpfntB*!  tma*e. 

i Jlynipw  b  wtado  op  af  (rod*,  who  frou»  pbytical 
hart  brroBM  alto  Internal  airlDlUft;  they  haeo  haeB 
vl«  torlowa  over  tbe  franlk  wonbrp  of  Kttura,  whoae 
dcitla*  now  lie  la  Tamraa,  tbOBgb  with  bbbu*  rebel 
lioutatteiubttfuiite.  6o  Apollo  b  tifll  th*  tan;  wet 
"lira   tbe   uwler   mi,   HU  bo  bBrama  the  Inner  and 

to 

r  I  heftin  uow  to  toe  thU  path  of  own 
L-  t.  luilns  tbrovcb  many  nranorltiet. 

Dm  we  are  tiUI  here  la  tbe  nuvajalM,  Bald  tha 
nndrcJdetl  battle  of  Zcwa;  In  ether  word*.  It  b  rein- 
inc.  rah, lot.  wlto  ptlllBM  «»otjo  ,  «•  If  tfan  Mrlt^ry 
I**}**)  riaa  were  tone  |tMdf%a  IwbHiI  Titan  to  he 
twejituownlutoTartarwa.  The  great  eait  baehB- 
rome  bt-avirr  than  ee*r;  there  b  an  Ira*  for  abeiter, 
only  a  thick  grow ib  of  lew  hrnthwoBd  oan  be  ibbo; 
(here  b  uot  a  ping le  farmbnaaa  for  rtfar*  alou  tbw 
road.  Cloadt  collioo  «»J  roll,  like  tan  conteodlac 
dreiruiw  iwUted  together,  right  orar  bm,  IbrDWlag 
down  tbrlr  corteaU;  BoaBBtlmas  X  eta  ana  a  lb  at  I  dh> 
iarce  beforB  ate,  BBmetbnea  a  bMwbwbJb  of  timt 
laUtntrniueBBd  cub  aff  >U  rbUo.  Am  1  ao- 
lOBJI?,iben,aonta  aanb-bwrn  TbIbb,  that  I  areata 
tnriiaafet  latbehrrBBtof  ZbobT  'At  BBadBBtleoa 
clarion  u  Hut   I  am  aot  near  lo  kb  buuM  In   tba 

Wr.  eaktereateyeda 

A  ana.**:  lout  n-rrra, 
whaa  the  b<M4  ogered  blu  *  pue*  alone,  bol  as   Lb* 
loonalaakadtoeBt  witb   the  wife  and  cbildraa  Be 
ooLtentea  with  erldeot  daligbt. 

A  large  mot  *a»  rprBad  oa  tba  taai  obob  which  ail 
tat  dona  in  a  rlrelej  b  atool  was  offered  the  tnrraUer 
aa  a  bparial  honor,  hot  be  tcxiloori  aad  took  Mi  pbtoe 

<ni      Ilia     >i»l         'l-K.     ..1.1- i l.   v:  '         . 


taken  troaa  lbs  Mlfhbartag  CBitpaa.  wblah  wa* 
marled  in  th*  be*  a*be»  of  the  bearU.  a*d 
■avrwed  with  a  wrap  of  Ibbbbb  JniaB.  FtoaJh/, 
lit  it  not  be  fcrjomo,  for  w*  did  Bwt  furget  M,  a 


ov,  BgmtBa  iHfKiiM  it i  it  aot  d*  lorjwieo,  ror  wa  aw  use  iwrgat  bv,  a  BBtww    n      _~—*zr_~rz.^iZL'*^  -  -•—  ■■ 

ha*ade»JjnbBof  rBrfBea-Btoad  at  tbe  aWa  wf  the  ^••^^^.r^ftTllw^b^Bul   rSrawVsr 

t»«  KwOLlBB,  boBt,iMd€ugbtfBjB^rgtaWBBddBlw«t.*aBmiw  *u  aetenew  f  tempted  ^£jg^f™J__u*JMi_™ 


Hio   iible    «m   ItraMlit  In, 
wniiout  rapport,  •»)    kj  hi  m  bi  ui.     . 


Mm 


lf»-.  k«  lollowlc,  tlulr  naiu|>lt.  Unite  ML  trM 
.lotlloil.*.  Il»l,  •pTxu,dlliira  •ttk«takTe,au4  Mi. 
S««l»r,  .bill  we  Upi-d  <»r  llmkl  o»«r  Ilk.  Km 
Ikikir,.  Tl.e  padHuo  ni  uot  >u  ear,  obo  for  »«,  to* 
roloriotuanL^IOKOn  bejaato  IwUch  aa*  mtrxm 
olih  poln  at  kb  ■MOManwd  dan. 
Tb«  largr  crock  rl  boma  aoap  waa  ptee*4  nrvoo  tko 

irra.ee  aot  aorrarrfal  to  iko  t,im  nnllx. 
loin  orfetr-ti*.  all  mottorad,  cfwlua [tkcmN-a. 
MTerallliua,;  tbkaraattHl,  aarol  aaju«  moo.  aa 
lb. i  toDflonl  aplali,«4.  I  raaniatl  tko  ajan  ■orda. 
and  weut  Ikiouth  Iko  onelal  aM'loaa  M.Mki 
iMejJiaulcallj,  I  tulak.  I  <lkl  aot  not  to  o.elio  aa. 
rell|;loa,qaeMlo<ilHKUale,aj  I  and  aaionaaaaT, 
<J.,oe  at  Maralboa.  Hj  .aoclal  aulaeiuo  wa,  10 
bait  a  plaU  of  ooop  all  to  my^ll,  kko  Mkon  rUapod 
freely  Inlo  Ike  ouaamo.  ow*.  Ou  Mil  al  bra  w£m 
follow,:  Oood  bi.rk  broad,  .or*  uaUtabta  and  ..ir+- 
iloo..  eran.blod  lato  Ike  baaa  awaa:  cwrod  lak  trnta 
<-r«rtaBrlko»k>:  (oat't  ekOM:  kal  u>o  awaeaoao 
.lelicicj    of  tbo    roeal    waa   a    aaorto,    of    eUai. 


Greek  from  Tbefeo,,  a  JuUj   fellow,  I 
raulrcbotl  fQ,Uoella;k«  took  kle  blaoa  on  tko  aaat, 
lore-feotml,  banag  rcroorod  hr*  red  viooeaela*  at  tba 
duor,  accorOfai:  lo  caalom.  Ha  rat  scat  lo  Ika  koortk. 


Itaic  tu  tBjierUiuad  tko  roan  log  i 


too  Boan.i 
ko  foaad 


Ta>»»aWJr^wa>aa*^a»WakrrdM 
mm  kajM-  ,  *llTf  kk>  oajoefcoa.  h  ka»  aJWoam  o 
awaoCwextwat   to  «t»raa>l  aaew    koak    akill 

Eel.  of  a  kick  1  drrrrod  too  eotof  >  Willi  Ttaaa 
ro  waa  tko  koat  rll  Iko  <teaal>ka  al  lib)  >i  le,  r> 
aaok  aatarkir/  m a  jwatal  nii|ii,kta,aL  aow  bn-.oa- 
ba|  aaaro  Joetal  wak  t*c  aalaat*  .  Tba  wife  v\  ura 
kwraeW  a  HMIa  lo  oo*  aMt  ana  Ik*  cklljrro, 
lk.*«k  ceroaltloff  Ilka  tka  not  of  B>:  ,be  »»a 
war.  owirt,  Ikowkk.  aaj  k>rlaba<  aw  drloklaf  rttn->i- 
J*|T  lo  ft*  koallb  Of  oV  koowea.    •**,  loo.  or  J 


indatrvGfwofc  *er*  well,, 
Bd  k*T7.    Tke  kojrwakd  oa 


ea  lxr/ 

».,uli1 


eld. 

wtrlojl  *k*  aunko  a  bocaUar  dlokrot 
war  fall  to  aoewer  tli*  loaol  "! 
waaauo,!  ko  koo  ticoa  a  etodral 
K?ao»,ittnaa»wd  kad  r^ad  Ikkkacfral  rlo.  aci 
ftowoMl  IkoT. Mievwl  th*  low  lakl*,  nsj  I wt<-6 

«cbafaad  a  ilk  aaao*  a  aaarrj  ekuk  at  w«,bi«b  "M 
kOfWvfwrr.'  keallk  lo  on*  art-  LWr  with  Ir-fTy 
coowf  ikaobla,  inr  talibaf  aa  driak  loot  pn.i-r r,t.  lo 
our  ww  Hello,  aad  ooar  kajerkw  TM  ):uu  bet!  nu* 
llloeilnatedaai  uroj>pad  tuionevaalahlr  1,1.  ualive 
OreckUj^daeaa4twlUe4apoo  taikiiai  taaloa  wjt',1 
art— aaionoalnt*l]l|rlklo.krolok  llaluo.  le  Willi  b, 
lor  the  ll>  of  low.  I  roold  ««  no c»w :  aMm  be  or  I, 
or  koib  ol  aa,  kul  kanaka  iktaod.  fWll  Vanooillya 
k«f4  tafcuwr  tba  ekuaa  owt  >rf  tko  koi  arbwi  ami  wu 
alt  Ikeea ;  walla  Iko  koat  oa  I  toolbar  alia  of  Hie  labia 
rtpltaUbtd  uear  w,o*r*  wlik  raruaato  froai  tbe  dcun- 
Jubo;  Itlwcca  tke  rweja  1  tat  ^bdtooalre.l  frouliMa 
dk-trtloaa.  Moautliuo  Ika  tklMrwllbail  IkUoiit  tbclr 
awnrtr.  Tbe*  Budded,  railoiooaroktboloor  be.ula 
Ibrbeorfk,  aod  weaa  eooti  aoaarp.  Tb*  bmt  ulrej 
looJet,  farter,  la  a  oUU  aaaro  aclaKllltil.le  lta!Uu; 
YanooUlia  rakod  ou  tka  laot  at  Iko  clam;;  bat 
tb,  re  wu  atltl  rarlaaau  I*  tkal  daaaynku. 

Tke  wife,  wba,  U  I  kad  read  bar  anjbt.  bail  be j a  i 
to  crow  a  little  ratty  at  oar  proloortd  an>l  ever. 
bamarhkj  feottrttr,  bow  latorftrtw.  Hbo  traclare  I 
tkrt  aba  wBBtad  to  retire,  awl  aa  tall  wa>  ktr  b.- 1- 
raoBi,  B>  well  aa  partoj  and  kliokou,  w.  aa  I  lo 
rarale.  VarroBlllfa  olrBBeJ  Icto  kla  bwkxa- In-,,  aoe 
ilM  cfl  Hito  tbo  BBtkBOM  Mwurakabatr,  Ilk,  a  bat.    1 


i  Botipteam  ktoa,  eot   b-iiibibbb  Ib  tiree--.-,  at 

aaPiBK&rekoBMkt. 

It  leeuwe*  a  lutl*  tjoek  of  aaoor  tjr»l«--t  fn.a-^ 
■enRBtlone  to  ta  a  wrlwar.  Bad  ffell  ib  Btloenlb>r 

iw i'-.-jk ItuHSf  w Hi; cm  l  «M  Hut  yn — >.-. 

r*  tke  Witt  and  f.wftok  Ihlnoa  eal  J  iott*»k-  lOiui  no* 
be  kaBded  over  to  obhrtoa.  Itol  oa  1  kt.  la  bf  1  aad 
relsclcd  oa  tke  raffle  of  tko  *?.  1  eutrtarteel  tliaH 
after  bwht.  laetBaftorjo,  after  erairMeTy  defeat  i 
e.tB,U  kail  ended  la  a  frlortoaa  Tletorr.  la  tbl 
lonaooBlkad  keen  H Usd  wltb  bo  UnVtiiorirT, 
bat  I  waa  fonaaote  kr  torlrar  ralbmt  amdn  «j  a 
fallow  aoldlor  oa  or.  tkk:  la  tub  aflomi<iii  Ik* 
ea«ny,  earalopli.'  »•  111  (klok  flood*  kad  a«ark«d 
ate  aloBo  treaa  aUoaanora  wtlblooaa  wltkowt;  >MII 
I  kad  waa  Ibe  da*.  Oa  IW  wkole  tbl*  waa  my  Hbtb- 
tboa;  I  felt  Ibat  ktactforfk  I  woald  Baa  tlirocfli 
(Ireoee  freoa  aad  to  end  Ib  a  ktad  of  trtainvbal 
B>arcb.  LIHI  tointab  now/  eaallinoa  tbo  root, 
itlll  tat  etemenl,  era  aaarrj ,  tomorrow  threateiu  to 
be  asaat  a  day  of  Unit;  bat  kooifbr  al  leaal  I  iliall 
not  borrow  Bay  troeble. 

Tboa*  or*  mcr«ly  txrrar'i  rrota  a  tonp  dlosrmno  of 
abaraal  hrlllbMey  of  ulcfarlBf  aad  olauarlBK  oiMlcr- 
,ak  of  IkakiM 


Dollg  gucning  ctrnocllfr. 
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ooal^j]  go  ao**iaar  la  fck  owa  arwriaro,  ywtaelaa- 
IwrwjKutuabpLy  auart  rrlos.okaak  kBnaotkak  oja.t 
US^mZZ,  m  all  Ea.  of  >«mjf j.eraaii  hrrj 

Iko 

call 
iMlnkt  U  uot  Ibe'lkto*  tbat  kaowa.  »ot  a*  Van- 
K*to  laSt,  Ike  auBd,  bet  tir  wool*  aaae.  krart, 
MuTBtai*.  ililltt  know,.  Allow  aa*  lo  IdM  asea* 
Sre^*loe»ortta»B»f»uo*tB«ww7fcMa. 

rrm.  aadta«ewaal,bi*u i  Hart  of  aolaio.a 

e)La^f»»lii«o  obltk  eal«rteall.llwa,«WlTwai  bu. 
**aaitk*r*ar  entire  ufeilttlaal  .took  aod  ou.ro,  >*- 

— 'aral  U  aoBpooed 

A  retool., 

than  ailk 

lata'r*  aod  c*OBHB>a 

.i.  iblor;  bora  frvu.  au  a_ 

frenj  ibe  Baaaaartot  and  eT«ryal»  *J*£*X!' 
woiloa   traai  rooio  etoraal  aaraoa*  aad    nrklki* 

"ITtk*  dUBBBUll  BBMBBBle  H>  ,Ot*OB  Wko  0,y.  BtM 

U  ike  Mooirt  .1  aiatttr.  aad  aot  omlter  tke  arodoat 
ol  bilud.  inlwl  Oiadowod  fort*,  exproeoeu.  *r  a,  Ik 
ateoBMirloal  ktr*  or  i*«  we  aty  arodBcedr    Tkle 
t, %*°l  ortorilk  of  Ik*  dlriaa  or  kaaaaa  Mad  laiplie, 
awSjaatllow,  uo  v»a.lcliB«  *»er  aatare  Ukea  awd- 
trator  orer  aa  aawiuMy  a^ifc  kk  aarel  or  rotoo.    8a- 
_,.  n.  u.  .  .....        ptrlotnik  aot,  buwarer,  toaarolloei.      HaproCaae 

kiuuelt   WHO  •  loll         coil  nolfait  tbe  world  wblck  w*  pat  God  cleaa  oat 

of  mno  .*■  tb*  iinaak        u,    a>d  we  alatpkrar*  bio.  wkoai  w*  prof**,  to  I* 

ll  auy  be  tke  poor,  del]  God  of  aa   let- 


of  tniTlaaw.    Toi  oruuTeBdeloally  mOru.  TUt-poTajJarBl  kt  to. 

ol  .III*  >  una.    Too-  r^ae".^  .wji  wltbki  oaruS  elnloraad  a 

■akBaBBTa^aaSaaaaa  .LI.  b  oxarrel  w'iib  ib*  dtaiorarr  ao  lax  th* 

kt  aw  araaam  oroo,  tcnpt.r*  and  ™.a»»"";  f*r  wb»l  to  oali 


•rrl.i 


;n 


Tb*  Tr»j*oena«rit  FMthy  ii  aUn, 

off  Wmptr  »f  Mttmrnrkmhte  Btmut* 
•f  nought. 


THE  ADDRESS  IN  FULL 

»«*.  Dr.  Boltol  rddreaard  Ike  Concord  Bokoo!  of 

MUIaaapky  aa  Bonn-way  aaorkaat.     We  preteat  la 

lull  tka  paper,  wklek  orUod  araek  eoUaataoat  frota 

iu  Tlfor  aad  wrjalatw)  keaaty  at  lke«akl 

thi  iniBH. 

la  tbat  fraateai  of  play*,  wkoaa  aalker'a  toll  oo 
tke  pBbHe  Bind  la  deeper  tkea  tbat  ol  Homor  aod 
Xacbylaa,  Jraatlef  k  Blade  to  My  of  Baaa,  1*1*41  oa ra  • 
row  of  aalmal*  aad  qalaUaaaMeof  doat":  "Bee  lo- 
an u*  la  facartltar  la  Baaakkaj  of  Iko  ireaeeondeDt 
power  wbkk  euakeeaaare  feaad  la  tke  hnam  rrta- 
tate,  let  BM  piaauaa  tkal  atlae  I*  aot  to  appeoo  bnt 
to  oflret,  or  oaaaklaaaaaa,  waat  ravotaajalloa  of  the 
diulelowdoarj  whlck  I*  ao  aiarkad  a  fealaxe  of  our 
«uae,  eatl  awy  Ike  (<iod  nxrtl  111  Ike  boar 
.co  Ibe  keaoe  wktk  eeeae  rloloa  and  biTaeattes 
wbtek  ao  rpae*  or  tuae  amy  bleed  or  Bold.  Tb* 
■nlbr,  I  Bey.  far  aa  eataeaa  Batatallot  to* 
aald  re  toe  oi  el  aay  aad  eeery  klad  deal,  ealy 
witb  atot  kn  a  krglaBlBoT  aad  aa  *•«.  Bat  U 
we  allow  aay  or  ali  arleare  to  eoaioe  oar  aUeatlou 

10  tklagi  erbidi  bar.  tack  outy  a  aartlcolat  a»cer- 
talBabte  Baaaakftod  aad  dtuatlon.  wo  are  la  pruoQ  at 
emca  aaeearlci*  lor  life,  ran  aad  etdeadid  at  are  tko 
*oiiao*»  w.ocraoy  aad  explore.  >>«  are  like  oatll* 
k.  poaod.  if  atelier  to  «.  nartdw-pbic*,  aod  r— ' 
and  Boaae  Jadece'  aoal  ef  Ito  eejtkjy  rare  01  rap.i  u 
liut  for  tke  ]nila.aaaiil  a  al  bereaj  tbl*  Vow*r  mm 
wtoea  reatare*  aad  reyac**  araro  aojekly  eoarloiiod 
aod  eaalry  reekoaod  ap.  Bui  wttk  aaortal  lleiHt  lb. 
aoal  li  but  ooatoBt.  flroat  are  tko  bencku  trow  olt. 
a*rr*uooatooiraac*aient  ef  faewaodor  Uw..    v.i 

11  tb*  calla  of  protepUaia  are  lo  bo  01.1. lo 
ibor*  ol  lb*  tnlod,  II  aa  la  tko  rkaitbcro  -..rdi 
dorbue  tke  Ctrl]  war.  a  ueod  Una  u  iliawn 
btji  i.J     wbieli    aguoetlcwun    or      ■    In. - 

T  oew  .  trt«t»ui^o*»i»rw«woaw- 
ka*;fHajra*ylkj  aaatrrte  lokieil  yaw,  aad  *****  eT  we 

rballB*  la  Ike  plea    Grr*  dee  arop*  U  *.*T7  deaart- 


prrfecl  tbeolori,  wbk-k  eraay  a  ae-oal ted  ethelel  re- 
tTti*.  To  Mr.  Bradaajb  Ik  tke  Brttlak  rarUa- 
iaeat  Ike  word  la  eo  aatnauinul  Mm  in  aaj  coih 
etructloo.  Bo  bit  int  ecrenlea  aboal  taklof  th* 
oulk  b*  dJain wood  *t  1*14.  wby  be  compaaetlOB.* 
Jiouli  mil   to  a«oojilT    Waal  aa  aeootajoodaU.j 

"'iat,  bit,  a  faaaoa,  Aaatrkaa  lectarer.  we  kewe  rot 
C  od  cat  ol  0011110  and  we  are  polar  to  rel  blai  oat 
rt  reHrkm  (a*  tbt  Preeldeat  ol  Ike  rree  Bollrlsat 
^ucclatroii  on  IU  platform  la  Bualea  dKlaro, 
lor  kit  part  to  boil  already  dan*),  tt  tf  tbe 
need  were  uot  le  hare  kla  la  both.  Tklt  it 
Detarali'Di  or  anll-raneraataraHeai  earrlod  oa 
and  carried  ml  ktbeUai  la  tka  world  mart  b* 
aiawercd  lor  la  part  by  (apentluoa  la  tot  oborcb 
b jlnr  oa  boawn  natar*  a  ban.  Hal  If  yoo  elate  tbe 
aula  twterrotr  troDi  rfrat  or  lake  100  will  rel  ao 
a.l^li.eerTle*-plue.orclrttni,*rkowl;  and  If  JO o 
ot»ln>ciU.eaoceai  to  God  to  tke  banian  baart.aU 
autatack  to  klia  U  tbat  oa*.  Flgere  hit  Innai  at 
•to-taaj  or  bre,  UieaerforUi  topotalbfc,  U  *ay  Jet  of 
flood  or  aaue.  Throw  ali  Ibe  Man  aad  atanaa  dowa 
lor  roar  road-bed,  yet  a o  oar  or  trartller  can  pan. 
H  aiianitv  1«  for  aa  the  bordor-leBd,  bord«r-«aU  ol 
<Ui. oil  j  "We  are  part  of  Ik*  Maker  by  rlrtae  of 
flie  Imtae  ae  are  made  la,  end  wbtck  ten  tioui- 
tuid  irtafcTei.lon.  ol  Adam  aad  E.e  «itUd  eot 
wipe  ont.  How  eae  we  learn  that  God  ha*  do 
aot- are,  bat  tbat  in  our  contctott*  relation  with  Idra 
ure  bare  none;  lor  as  OTOia  William  Blake,  that  great 
anal  alike  I.  color  and  In  word*,  It  I*  aot  potilble 
lor  lLoiubt  a  rrealer  than  iu*lf  to  know.  *  •  can- 
not  ret  to  t.ecToot  of  oar  owa  boaom,  ibeogb  to  th* 

iuurneyaitkblm  Ibej-iln  I*  no  end.  He,  tbe  moot 
itfb,  luort  couie  too  knock  at  Ik*  door  of  oar  human 
lean,  tUit  u,  a«  *ar  gneat,  lit*  nnder  onr  roof,  atai 
viilb  all  bk  tuimcDiltv  ou  oar  praeincU  and  preiulao, 
or  remalB  to  aa  loreVer  aakaowable  or  uokoo.o; 
oad  ao  appr*bendod  has  be  not  been  in  every  tear 
Iniol'tcero'eoeltlof  rlew  twain  aot  only  tbe  taior. 
old  orla  aad  orblu  we  behold,  but  aUtrnediMwraruM 
l.a'uirraw/*ie.    Daiid  eorrectt  hit  fiat  IropreiiloQ  of 
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loene  aad  pal  ore  dowa  0*  each,  aad  a  I  la  aataed 
i?oae^ot  ««rtr*l  wltk  thi.  warld  or  a  giaje  Id  It, 
ft  aatkaedu  0*  aader  kaaaraj  1  Web  aad  eeaae. 
^.»toUumole-toUdHr«.arttoawtrtlotW*;t»«aiJ* 
l.u.llna-  hi  BtokraoareV  akrate;  ae  Da.kl  tlari 
Ike  tuflow  to.l  loaad  la  Gad.t  eoarta  a  place  wtora 
lo%ylieiJoai«t,wb.Ba,  I  aat  eaWkaltolhaee  ate 
aeteal  faaror*.  ta  lie  aathraaolofiat'.  etoartatioa 
aa  taach  a.  a  taaaar a  or  oriole  loloe  red  er  yellow 
eiiou  to  their  i>rtBMaT*rla«-'r  »eoh  WtooaUere 
iManted  (ret  at  ao*  noaataenu  tank  Illy  11  ekaa 
iupetrte  er  aao^rwindlaii  and  tka  Mart  etkaole- 
,ii7e«tTadiet  wtrller  repon*  Ikat  tkart 1  h  BkaolaM 
'lealltatloa  of  ll«na  Ib  aay  trtto  Oee  mlgbf 
wlali  lb.  ecleailBc  et»*rrer.  «he  k  BlleyavfiaU 
lor  l»(»rr,  *oald  pet  Into  bit  owa  oW«ot-»la*t  to  to- 
bold  klmeelf  oecanonallr;  H  weald  to  reaatapeajae 
OT*qalralnt  lor  ear  eedaoe  er  obeearakoo.  all 
aatare  la  Bat  Ibr  echo  at  a  role*,  or  a  wooden!  eal 
tbe  par*,  aa  II  le  the  woTaa-roue,  too,  w*  .*•  Ood  by. 
Jral^mytotoeeerBtotockola  lodcUar ,par- 
IOW  Daable  to  Ij,  wluVeb  did  aot  Batter  or  Meat  take 
afraid  that  tbe  heed  which  cai-owod  eoald  aatterath. 
]  feel  Ik'  tooth  ol  one  aa  aiacb  abor*  at*  aa  I  atore 
rue  aaarrow,  alike  IncUnod  to  earwaa  aad  aeteraek: 
and  If  aay  daelaro  theeaail.et  derald  *f  aaok  pjreea- 
"00. 1  tea  aot  tfcar  i/eew  kredared  la  awaa.  Three 
uoBtba  abact  a  okviet  waa  rkible  at  the  auaa  ray  thy. 
and  paoate  rrowded  Ibe  •treat!  <»J>to^aorar. 

Kaetd  maa-thelr  teaka,  rtoroaafort  toned  frara 
rtr  errand.,  btwrera  iookod  throaak  rolk  ef  aaaar, 
aalof  Ihelr  okoa  ertadeare; aaenkwa, lllwd kk kaa*-J 
fa. Ttabe  or  abode;  aad  rhoae  wio  oenkl  aat  dawaraj 
Ibe  keBToaJj  tody,  faat  by  tke  aaBoa idM  tat  areae  ea. 
al  their  aeraea  each  aa  eaw;  Borwill  we  be  lfooreat! 
eftbadeltreatet  eoatpllateat  end  aaareaay  la  Ike 


Hie  iatlrulBaiuce  ol  mat,  golag  on  to  aaj,  "Tboo 
tuat  mode  IiIbi  a  little  lower  than  the  enrela.  and 
Ibr  Paeluil.t  marrela  at  the  power  he  wa*  lo  hi,  aub- 


elauce,  CBrtoutly  wroogbl  la  the  lowett  porta 
at  tbe  earth,  end  wlitoo  tbe  wiege  of  tbe  moro- 
Ine  conld  not  lake  him  from,  aa  Uarid'a  greater 
bob  mid  he  »:i»  with  bla  father  taking  a  farther  and 
Unalatep.  Bclence  deaU only  wltb  what  baa  a  beglu- 
niDC  aud  an  end;  bat  Gcd  hat  a*  begiaulug  or  aad; 
tbe  noiraa  tool  bar  ao  beginnlnror  end;  henna,  tke 
akr.haaaototTlnBiBg  or  end;  tke  anlTeree  orcree- 
IUm  bee  no  beglanlng  or  end;  aorklyeeeaatblBk  of, 
orranlatd  or  liiorganlted,  tke  leaal  particle  taluro- 
lolloat,  hat  ao  tat-taulng  or  tad;  and  If  tke  faeogal- 
lion  of  llii,  be  not  proper!;  adeaot,  or  th* lOaean  at 
*cl*nce«,  a*  theoloGy  hat  been  called,  if  It  be  mere 
renlliucal,  It  la  etnlirtent  la  which  all  knowl*  lg* 
f-lin  tbe  aotld't  foandalion  la  deposited  and 
coiMlenwd,  for  tbe  ,puitnal  fnaea  or  consols  no  bonk 
l.er  held  la  Ms  ranllt  of  (oil.  ...._.     ,. 

The  spirit  in  man  makes  an  lareatory  of  bb  dwelt- 
tna  Iu  Ikat  nature  of  which  hit  anderttanding  can 
roudor  ao  fall  socooot.  We  bar*  not  fathomed  Ibe 
ocean  on  which  we  (all.  After  all  it.  rrrtla- 
110ns  it  It  the  biding  place  of  wooden  trill. 
V*  balk  at  miracle,.  Boppote  the  ttlegrapb. 
navigation  by  ranras  aad  susio,  the  telephone, 
tbe  phonograph,  the  mlcropbone,  the  telescope  and 
microscope  and  rpectroscopo  tbe  com  pass,  aod  tlber. 
liad  been  sprang  00  the  mind  of  Abraham,  be  wonM 
hare  lost  hk  footing  aad  been  nrtpl  away  lo  a  trait 
tatealcalloB,  revel  of  miracle.  Look  Agaana,  whoso 
luuaa  feat  tbe  teal  lor  know  ledge  bit  enthuisatas  kin- 
dled, said  of  ibe  alleged  ftcU  of  eplrltueli«m,  "ibey 
art  uol  lo  oalore."  AVhat  U  Ib  iialsreT  Did  he,  do 
w«,  ueltc  knowr  Was  Mr.  toakeeter,  the  scientist. 
In  L'uf-land,  her  Private  Becrrtary  or  Ofjcer  al  tke 
Croou  to  Her  kltjcaty.tliath*  coald  on  bar  aatborlty 
arre.t  and  Imprisuo  Ike  BMdlBBI  Mr.  Blade'  Toe 
litre  secret  drowei.  layoardask;  bav.So*  polbsd 
out  all  of  those  in  her  bureao?  1  confers  1  em  Dot 
ewtre  of  tlit  couplet*  eoatenu  of  her  wardrobe. 
rtrliapr  mv  atcearton-robea  are  lb*r«;  not  seed*  of 
clk»Vuieihoi.of  oar  Boooad  Adreni  kUlleearlau 
Irlonds,  bat  lohud  no  aletr  than  tko  wrap  aad 
roll  of  llnea  clothe*  ^  Joseph's  sepnlchr*  after  th* 
occupant  bad  gown— as  biu  of  bis*  abtll  are  left  be- 
hind matured  oa  the  ground,  by  Ike  bird  escaped 
from  lb*  parent  cost ;  so  In  what  wortlileat  f  raguatiiu, 
II -preacher  of  tbo  rosurrecllOB  of  Ibe  body,  shall  oar 
mortal  balk  anil  rover  Hal  The  sciential,  like  tha 
prtr.l.baibksoperrllllnii,*Bd  hiiaMoiieclalrr,  ilk* 
(be  evil  eea.uuaolatoBablo  fact.  11  It  an  iflteriu 
ball  prtteader  to  him,  and  ha  hattlee  It  oaL  kal 
as  tttssmlteao  of  ailTaaelng  kaowladge.  the  gists  ol 
abtchbrrrcadUrsBrle.tBerealwayetoTe  ketaaad 
will  be  tech  forU,  to  lease  tad  Ursneiit  wkaawer 
■aaket  kit  aeltnee  a  eyaenyaae  for  raaakriatic*  la  aay 
jlit,  the 
--.•"»■ 

.  Caa  a 

alalnoyeBI  read  a  letter  lolded  en  the  top  ol  bb 
arraaff      Can    eeaae  peraea*  jwyekologU*    Ibe  e.as- 


■aaara  u*  aeltnee  e  ryaaDyaae  tor  isaaaas  wasp.  io 
rpUer****  observtlUli  aad  Mad*.  /ssjsatauVr, 
word  Keaolewa,  tto  eonoaaror.  lerhade  to  bW  1 
oral  at  foolish,  let  at  bt  slow  lo  aronoaneo.     Ca 


rasa**  ale  ekllr    I  kaow  wot,  nor  do 

aot  tolldkay  my  louworusVi  j  ea  Bay  oanvard  abowa, 

tow  ever  etreage.   Tsai  tto  aeealioaa 


>  %aa*lroae  are  t*  k*  ea- 


■auure,  ester  what  sea  will,  bat  *atrtl 


aroofi 
sa  wlla 


adad.    la  a  Benmpii 


vw*"l  p 

.kJcB 


tke  aoal  eaoao 
tar  rasVarue,  of  wtsst  relae  watoal  Ike  leoeT  VT* 
aasaatelslpketon. 

ltd  *S  essiljag*  obb  Ood  to  Baked,  aba*  gar 
aieat  Nai.r*  k,  aad  wheal  omkodled  er  dk 
embadted  eaiwtal  er  aagwl  aevar  ttoli  tee 
11  tto  aataralksl  la-M  I  Bat  to  hk  ere  bat  t  pert  of 


Tiiattkli,  I 

tTie"aiwi at aoarlvaiuaal  Bad  grwsrtk.  Bat  N*»  , 
■he  rooks,  his  arrao  tke  boaghe  or  heancbai.  his  chew 
the  trenh  or  hole  of  the  tree,  kk  head  tto' 
baaatHal  bloattea.  Oa*  poet  talk  of  ■'ttoliBaa-; 
belied  f  oreM."  Hat  eae  hah-  gone  to  H,  or  Hi  lehVi 
age  eorae  to  aa?  Man  b  an  aidast^'aaraawja of' 
enliraik,"  Bhtoaspaare  »ya-head  of  tto  aaiatal 
kingdom;  aad  proaeaaltlas  at  boaata,  nake,  laa, 
tlaer,  bear,  aarrrvala  him  enoagh  t.  ktsuly  DaH 
wlr't  theory  aithoat  tae  stroctaraT  wroofa  Bat  ht 
I,  an  aaeal,  too— feel,  folded  ap  la  kirn  the  triage, 
a,  awtre  ef  hk  ability  to  efoagh  off  kit  aaysl- 
ral  orgaalem  as  a  serveat  disaa  kk  tkaa  kt  the 
woods,  ooaaeloat  that  to  can  aieaoaat  watt. 
aiany  a  lea  deary  aad  aracjmtv,  charae«rlttle  aad 
rourpscaoae  la  hk  prnaeal  life  and  hittory,  yM 
notloa*  hk  Idaatity,  bat  be  tto  aanvt  la  main 
when  he  shall  soar  a*  aow  he  grovtU  er  groaea. 

Moreover,  raan  transcends  natar*  Decease  to 
c-otuos  to  traaaceed  hk  awn  Int  ooattkatloa.  At  a 
written  eontlltBttoii  lute  tlie  AmericaB  one  arorldet 
lor  ita  own  amendment,  yets  beyond  iu  first  draft 
Into  bansaae  uitenslont  aad  aodltloae,  10  aieat 
growing  want*  aad  claim*  In  the  peopM.todaee  ewe. 
Il  nnlolds  from  aft  to  eg*.  That  wrnee  th*  Boat 
Daniel: 

Dnleattkerre  hlmeelf 

Ha  caa  eraet  himself, 

How  poor  a  tblag  it  man! 

Hk  osaMMatton,  ta  It  u  at  any  grren  time.  Is  all 
be  has  to  go  by.  It  and  aot  tka  new  translation,  th* 
liibl*.  revised  or  nBTorised,  k  tbat  real  word  of  God, 
which  b  aot  a  bock,  bat  as  Ike  sacred  voiaate  tlsalf 
aver*,  a  hammer  and  a  f  re,  and  ran,  very  rwrflry. 
Can  a  book  ran  or  be  a  hammer  er  a  art?  The  word 
of  God  came  to  Isaiah  er  Mlcah;  did  k  net  lo  Garri- 
son and  LIdcoIb  aad  John  brown? 

As  says  the  Greek  saga,  "all  bow*,"  aad  oar  aatare 
Mends  In  the  lax  of  tainas.  We  hare  eettirlej,  *s- 
BltattoDB  above  onr  ordinary  ttate,  so  appreciate 
l'aul't  traneto  or  the  traiLsNgnratlon  ol  Josos  wltb 
I'eler  end  James  aad  John.  Of  Georg*  Wathlnrton't 
elevation  once  above  bltaeelf,  ta  ththlttoriat  roiatci. 
cm  th*  battle-gold.  We  cannot  oautrlp  onr  very 
soul,  bnt  we  can   rise  Into  IU  aobbir,  formlag  and 

rrospectlve  ports.    Let  bm  not*  totae  cases  of  thi, 
ninecendent  f -rrce. 
First,  Id  what  we  call  tbe  intellect,  with  Ht  cari- 

y  any  atulnmaot. 

_  _  1  longer  Ignorant,  with  to  leer,  no 
xuore,  know  all  about  (rod  or  'myself.  It  k  tline  for 
the  sertoa;  I  ao  longer  wish  to  live.  Bat  the  B*- 
antnptlen  hat  no  ground  at  to  the  natar*  of  knowl 
edge,  which  would  contract  lu  domain  lo  the  observ- 
ation of  phenomena-  and  their  disposition  ander  Law  • 
like  rows  of  pint  or  hills  of  beam,  when  w*  eaa  pro. 
perly  be  tald  to  know  isBrwuna  at  wall  as,  aay  better 
than,  things. 

The  sceptic,  PyrjoohUt,  Besklelan  says  correctly, 
after  Socrates,  We  tweas  aotBbtf.  ''What  do  1 
know?"  was  tke  motto  ou  MoaUgue,  tbe  Preeeb 
nstn's,  shield.  We  do  not  know  any  I  king.  We  only 
know  aeouf  thing.,  *r  go  about  thsss  aa  w*  eoaaaaai  a 
mounltln,  late  or  stream.  We  pereelvo  la  thlagl 
orrtaiB  cioallties  or  properties,  woigbt,  dlltasee, 
color,  Older  la  Ultigai  bat  we  de  know  the  person*. 
**f*ir  iory  n-ites..  Tkh:g§  are  furtkor'freoa  oa,  aad 
aecaiinot  get  thentlo  nonr  to  n.  teare  our  feltows, 
uiade  ef  01  c  blood,  our  kith  end  kin.  Thiers  at* 
bul  cl|.b*Ts  or  slffcbralc  fonanlss.  As  il  au  etcblag 
toll, sub/ont. to  u  averjtliliat  to  the  soai.  Krerj- 
llilng  Is  hut  int  rtfeae  or  spoclre  of  a  thoogbt — tbt 
dree*  01  what  tlBiteeoar  giesp  or  sight.  Therefore, 
by  eo  science  of  (hlngt  oae  w*  b*  erei  qolte  Allad  c 


llbuicttc  that  csanpates.  Tbe  oct.i 
Tin* — we  canai.;  weigh  or  massurv,  snore  thaa 
von  nsa  aa*  ltosJkWW-t7«i  U*d  the.  aajsc tins, 
«w*>»knt.»Biaal  Mill  IBB1*B»  taw.   -aaanaara 

t*rt*Heltc  theory,  with  aau-bvr,  sits.  Ban  IwaksBl 
isssa,  es1*nl  and  llat,  lb*  tilth  blsurilletg 
uf  which  *D  llf*  kaowa  ao  or  ooaoelvabl*  by  tej 
k  t  awrowt,  to  a.*rer  and  wltner;  to*  miad,  eaarv 
reaeta,  soul,  t*  wacb  grass  u,  Wooes  as  any  kt  Ito 
geld,  aa  attaailsnl  er  dr*a>**eaoe  ef  asajtar,  stay 
idea  ef  any  Inltuta  israorole^  appolatrag  esarsicae  «*>. 
tsltlligeaee  W-log  aksard:  aed  w*  arm*  frankly  ataa) 
feat  w*  cannot  dkoorn  tat  laaidas  em*ag  Ito  alaaal 
or  lb*  orbs.  II  do**  aaj  leak  la  tto  tottratlaa  er 
ereviee:  ttdoeenal  *aaaad or  aires.  k**lf  la  lee 
void.  Tl»  ararek  for  k  a«ywkere  I.  wauosr  I.  a  Baal 
baal.  Tto  order,  tosutj  *Mttor*ed  with  earttar  k 
sax  *•*  M,  ha*  el  Ito  anad.  Its  idea  or  view,  to  tea 
call  by  the  aaast  ewksevs.froat  almas. aal,  Ike  aat 
now.  mode*  er  forsaa  la  wkkk  Ikk  taaeraal  etosab 
or  oncbanutert  k  by  Ike  artist  caught  aad  dsa- 
rrled,  bat  which  aoae  al  tto  totaled  asat* 
scrvocee  caa  italae  lacleds  la  Itoer  stang  Mssaaa. 
tn«  tautast  beyoad  all  objsct -IrnaB,  lasrad  aa 
pallb-g  aa  tk.  Nana  hi  the  anlvanlisas  of  Oxford,  la 
Vnrlanu.  sad  IsabrUg*,  le  Amirsne.  Ike  aid  onto 
nl.iv.  Heals  Ikeoaly  ead  saaVsaail  rsaisa  aaal 
eiplaasiloa  that  rsae  »  aaar  10  aaau:  U*  baaaa 
n»ir*  near  lo  "■•  kaowa,  sblxsagk  •  reef  at  Iwseey- 
•  i<  kaodrad  yaar*  rail  ***we*a.  awas  k  aaytkuaf 
whhk  ibiakl.f  Blow*  uteres,  elkcl-  taae  *l  th*  doat 
or  even  lb*  rosaUleeot  wirtbrtot  of  **>h  .sal  laoed. 
proto,.ias«B  fsssresa  faioe.  bstos*  tto  crowds  la 
tboeollegethrsir*  laot  lasBatkaowa  ward  eg  tireaa 
stvs  bK  Ik  kaalw*  sa  tk*  llarwil*  bVff  tssall  B 
oal  1  Bal  all  Ikis  reL.1*  k  But  Baosa  CeaMoa  er  sf  so- 
latlon.  Tliee*  folk  lr*«B  olt.  end  ooautry  wao  haraj 
1  aid  the  prte*  ul  tw.aty  dalsars  fo- their  ilckel.  eer- 
lieos,  Yaoke*  lite,  rather  let  sse  asr,  asnatlDd  lie*. 
d**natlo  kaow  bow  Usat  Hsllessr  raee  etterktn 
the  name  oka  arohttat  taroBuUsrwi  la  oar  tiaaa. 
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Htn  .01  rid  of,  •»»  (M,  tkoariit  *'»*"" 
F«M.  »h»t  »«Oo»  t*tr  MKMdol  M  wyM  •»'  "•  • 
U,t.  or  Junk*  rajtnt  In*  world.  1W  ttaeler* 
t,,c»«  .t  »  ecrralo  ralo  <lo«is  ta*  «!*•«  a*t».  >•»•* 
ibllt  llirlr  pl«r»«,  «""  *•  v—*ux  U  •»«  u  nt- 
cmlTv  lealegta  IWJ  Itonl,  UK  •»•*"• 
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Lour  naeridleue  diverge,  at  pioetBt  ttHl^Htjm g 
u.  to  swing  together  iaJ  unit*.  Las  U  sLjatfy  aa 
pt(«ei.*&r  ol  the  heosa  rare;  what  uwsv*  o^  ww 
ml,  to  nMMVf,  w  h>  -moral  trlaaguiatioe,  U  th* 
to.it.oa  ai»d  b»t*tcss  el  imm^tc  BvM»«CMai 
UtLcmu  I  protest  against  ■MctMcucal  •otolites. 
|l  !n  bo  nMttl  U  suppose  taw  earth  to  routed  east 
I1m  eewlurtee  raw, 

Iwiwirifftirtiit. 
Of  ihwmi  tears  ud  thencdar  ;«r. 
OI  Cmrt  hud  a*d  IVo'iWd, 
of  Lord  Cbnste  heart  aad  ftWketaeare  Mnk. 
Dot,  W  irtfontct  b»  toaseauedewt,  a*  rar*  ae  la  Im. 
Frutu  it**  i>«t  Boras.  eiw*2aej: 

Tfl!tllU»Mi.  goaf  dry.  aty  dear, 
Aod  tt«  resrki toe*  evt*h  tie  eoo, 
]  will  love  the*  still.  ■»»  dear. 
While  the  aaads  «rf  (ate  ahail  rua, 
to  DioU,  taking  a    ttMta   glri  froat   Iks   airee*s  en* 
Horenco  10  keep  tot  Um  MNrWUi  verse,  e»d  eu- 
sUrtu*  •■  the  omi  of  heaven,  •fall  poetry  •«*•»* 
or  ixo-ien.,  tlito  ■»«•»  t  ■  tho  Drrtua  C— a— dto  be- 
ing the  rbief  In  all  JlteTaturw  to  g lonfv  -lie  seutl- 
urot^l  mi  for  *e*-tn  Michael  *\mlo,r*pe*ourhlrar 
lit.  beloved  Ylltorw.  Co»-mit*,  oely  lofctoi  bar  head  1b 
the  c**u  efter  bbc  was  deed-to ^Wkeip-are'.  CUe- 

Eatrt.  idling  ADiooy :  -Til  est  a  baaed  bow  far  to  ha 
cloved,"  aied  Aatoay'a  reply:  -Thou  roust  thco 
dikI  oat  new  heavens,  aaw  eanlf-so  MoUere.  v eaV 
est  of  French  newts,  who,  when  hto  frisnd 
Kid  Lin  to  dtonrd the  womb  that  had  haaa  tnOraa 
to  him,  just  u  It  wag  hto  habtt  In  such  fttoaUoa  fta  do, 
replied :  "Then  It  to  not  (he  raeJliy  bat  only  tba  seav 
bUnreof  love  you  have  fell.  1  ass  ef  ac  exrreo  a 
tenderness,  end  mjr  love  sanaot  be  so  renoaeoed  or 
rooted  oat."  la  ell  tbeae  tnatanesa  have  we  flat  ta- 
ken* ol  tba  bBJr*o*adenry,  lahatty  of  the  eaatlaMat. 
evev  ru  1U  Initial  osd  not  whotry  eelaaUal  atataf 
Love  to  changed,  cyoj,  tan,  ovary  mdbb,  aach  torna 
bfnnelf ,  bcrvelf ,  oat  af  doore  of  hto  owa.  her  owa,  to 
•et  Into  the  otber-i  miad.  n 

Tno  moral  power  la  ••  h  traadaeaudeat,  toa.  Ilka 
tkeablrl  ol  the  world  ttaelf ,  thto  vaat  lucotootlva 
never  ptoppltif  ta  rta  track,  which  tho  Moraaa  Bcfao- 
prnliaoeT  caltod  Wilt  and  fte-yrrteatati^n,  and  wf 
wLtrbtiocthethoaoMMye:  "Id  the  badaoing  U, 
not  ibe  wot  1  or  the  iboaxni,  bat  the  aes/  white  lav 
aiauatl  Kan*,  ibo  craalaai  of  modara  fiUloaepheia, 
Diakra  the  •mutmt  of  meuhuod  or  virtoa  to  be  the 
dointof  rlpW.beeanaelttortiht;  telllac  the  tnth 
fur  tie  owe  «ke.  Lybax  mav  ha  oaa  of  the  lee  bu 
uut  atefnl  aria.  IHiutartai*  try  to  aaalyae  thto  eea- 
Kienoc,  wbtcb  to  eCrOoca  aad  eoveUiUc  roote,  oot 
lots.  1  aui  eootent  to  tahe  U  at  tt  to,  or  baa  com, 
and  to  ever  wore,  purely  tbroagb  obadiaaoe  comtttg 
to  bt,  enj  not  throw  my  dtaiaoud  la  to  the  ara.no,  be- 
licrtt  .g  there  to  aay  Die.retort  or  enable  by  wblcb  tato 
cou-luc  ration,  of  #elo«h  or  aoeial  ejrpetboary  itcaa  be 
remlTed,  bat  that  there  to  aa  lnflBitode  of  raeervad 
power  in  the  moral  eeoae,  even  a*  the  divine  boll- 
nest  <-nD  pever  to  aay  aardcBlar*  be  axbaaated  or 
eipreWa.oT  ebb  like  a  iballow  tide  to netavory  aato; 
for  «rbo  oaa  calculate  ita  terrible  u*e  and  tremea- 
doea  prearara  00  any  great  oooaalon,  aach  ae  »uta- 
utoned  at  a  ecore  of  year,  ago  *o  oar  coae- 
tn'adefeuce?  Waa  it  love  of  couDlry,  patriotism 
aloi.e,  love  of  the  I ■  11 100  for  iU  political  advanU|« 
IhatalliTed  the  Noribem  heart?  or  raJbar  did  our 
aont  and  brothers  ami  aire*  with  bearded  or  downy 
eLie«ka  fell  tbe>  belougad  la  ever*  drop  of  blood  and 
deed  ut  service  to  the  motber  laey  were  borne  by? 
Tboojaa  Carlyle,  the  great  genla*  Jatt  gone,  not  only 
•  itbteld  hilBywpalby  from  oar  atragiilc,  bat  feat 
like  derti  from  the  bow  of  his  biting  wit,  whatrllere- 
iofi  »rca*u>a  acroea  the  veal  We  were  "•booting 
Niagara"  like  an  Indian  canoe  00  Um  ntpldi,  tore 
ro  be  overwhelmed.  We  were  **tbe  fooleat  rblia- 
ncy  of  the  century**  barulng  oflenidvely  ont  ita' 
soot.  At  tor  the  nefro  enaiaved,  we  made  aoeb 
fuu  nn.J  lurufioU  aboQtoim,  what  ase  would  Qaaabee 
n.aKe  of  hit  freedom  when  be  sol  K  bat  to  bisect 
black     muaxle     Into 


upatbv  a Hh  the  oppreaeed  which  breaki  oat  ba 
ma  pictorial  French  Hrvolatkm  htttorj,  neading 
no  cuts  but  the  words  which    are   rilgmenta   ami 

Klnt*.  ahoald  have  been  deaied  to  oar  amlll-ona  la 
out!  So  we  had  bto  wblp  of  aaacy  aoorn  and  the 
letllnt:  out  by  this  lilerar)  driver  of  all  ttte  veins  of 
his  pattfionate  »rnti-  Ah,  bow  Hi  be  reckoned  tba 
ior<c  of  the  moral  sentiment  over  bit  own  rottgb  but 
u-iHici  betirt,  klcktng  aa  be  did  like  Saul  agaiu.t  the 
pricka!  For,  when  the  Harvard  rocoiorial  was 
•lt«.t\D  lues  of  M attach usetU'  yootb,  the  beuuty  of 
oit  Unci  f a'lcn  in  ul^b  iilarea  and  low  ones,  on  oar 
Oliliou  of  MrriCcv,  lu  btttlfr-trenchM  before  bo- 
Kai  Qt-red  fort*,  »<ui  Jlup  the  rirtn<  tbd  i*raa  with 
their  hlcod,  wnu.*'  J lt>«r  wat  forever  cut  oft,  toots 
t'rx'tigfk'ewfMlo brides «m their  •■•.liutfc'ilay,— for 
■assa  ev  aaarjar 
1  the  MLtr»  c-re.  madertbote 
eta  tt  irt'Pf.ai.d  **ran  down  Plato'*  iruo  ehoekt," 
tsM  in  bbhI  Kith,  '  XB"fe  to  lar.r*  tr  tt  than  1 
■hou.-bt.  I  uur!l«  1  Lure  been  mltUlcco."  Ferhapa 
111  t>*  tvqwji  to  toe  Ihrr.M  librin  li*  mnul  10 
■iik*  aliunde,  to  t'»  lattice  ubt  ««  all  at  bs>i  bend 
the  kixi--.  itard  at  It  uu<  ba  lu  ctr«rvu«Mc  oar  Itvtler- 
ate  prtj^dtcea.  tuai'  ;uiltn»ent,  and  wrong •ItOadad 
vie**.  Ti»etul>joct  lute  |U  comic  tide  Alter  ihewar, 
a  planter  who  frankly  acrcr>t*>d  rbi*tae«aod  rfalu, 

•  u.'Jted  tUtr  r.Ctfr'-f  TK^Ltr  ou  Li*  old  ettate  to  he 
friMi.fui  Iti  bit  t  lia/K'r-  In  rt-t'BkinK  *-.[«>■  ml) T  tlarur 
feabiiiml  til".  aa>l  a«  a  weH-knuw*  colored  vieo  at  the 
hi.  i.ti.  hull  hevn  to  ates)  chkkcua,  be  «|.s>taUy 
tn,i-tli)ie  mlDivter  to  eiix.rt  the  luemhtrs  of  hit 
eruyre^tion  not  to  rob  beM-roo»ls  any  more.  The 
purM.D,  drrnod  In  natore't  own  tab. et  of  Jet  black., 
j.-.c-  ■:  ai.il  fUinruercl  oot  LU  reply:  ">Uuva,arn- 
tl.n,(f  rlae  vntj  like;  bet,  plemM-,  1  c&uiiot  do  lba( ,  it 
would  cbri'W  a  coldnew<  over  the  mi-cling'" 

The  anecdote  rosy  meun  the  crucial  l«#i  for  as  all 

•  In  n  hard  fi;ut.  are  to  be  done  ur  a  fned  traiisnea- 
■I'.l  re*ipnfd.  In  every  pr«.;e»eion  for  wblcb  we  are 
«(■„.'..  inkjMj  educated  and  pra>-llcally  trained  the 
riiiicjl  element,  even  tb*  morel  tubllme.  to  Involved. 
Dial  of  the  Law  to  to  elucidate  and  e<tab)lali  right; 
thai  of  IhtIuiiv  to  vertuude  men  heartily  to  e«rK>o*e 
It  for  llle  urdvalli;  and  tl  at  of  Medicine  aiemnllflea 
daily  Uie  eoneeriaeDOBs  of  It*  violation,  as  all  slraneu 
If  ol  tin  and  hss  a  spiritual  orhjin  in  oar  hnman 
Iraioe.    In  yoar  vocation  Und  your  edacailoo. 

AiiH<i,g  manifold  calllnit  the  prats  luu  becoiae  tbe 
liiMuence  sruong  free  tailloiia  moat  nniveras)  and 
"tn.i.jr:  but  it  oe*<U  tbepvljrtt  for  its  couoter|tart.  A 
rri-orter.  who  bad  been  deputed  to  take  notes  of  a 
aermon  for  a  dally  paper,  si>olo|rlisd  tho»  for  tbe 
oos-eptwareuee  of  but  caretul  ahatraot:  "Unr  ob- 
Jett,"  be  wmte.  ■'helog  above  all  a  good  commercial 
um  t.  the  tblp|iiti|  and  tntnclal  newt  have  In  It  the 
Urat  place;  then  the  editorials;  third,  tbe  telegramj 
from  Ur  and  DwaTj  Uu>t,  the  loeal  Item*;  nod  ai  tbe 
end  of  tbfw,  if  there  bappena  to  be  room,  a  religions 
dterouri-e."  1  wimld  not  have  the  paper  amde  ap 
othtraLe.  I  ehonhl  be  sorry,  ef  a  Monday  morning, 
to  be  trratrd  lo  a  dish  of  all  the  terruoaa  la  a  city  of 
the  preceding  day,  to  Ibe  exclntton  of  tidiest  oa 
and  over  the  ever -bearing  mala  of  baama  affairs. 
On)>  we  need  bz  addition  to  the  times  the  etarasl 
revelation,  the  tolema  de>4,  the  living  voice,  the 
otbrr  world,  wblch  In  no  other  than  thai  very  world, 
po*ret.-ed  and  pervaded  wltb  the  higher  law.  Bald  a 
rotifcri  horlneet  uuu :  Be  there  antober  world  or  aot, 
there  is  an  animal  here  called  conscletroe  we  mast 
not  ero»e. 


But  tbe  trusrendency  to  Bed  oory  rntellectaal, 
aflecrtonol  sad  moral,  bat  rptrUaal  aad  rwvereotwd. 
CoDtime  the  world  how  say  man  wilt,  be  arrart  be 
mad  tr  ftic-T  bto  Individnalttv  lit  root,  eorainassate 
gowef,  or  top.  He  Is  earroandad,  antlelnatad,  fore- 
or<lalned ;  he  depends;  wonder  and  werahlp  he  mast , 
tbe  dead  outward  If  not  tbe  interior  which  to  alive; 
and  If  the  externa)  be  wbet  Be  adores  tt  b  aa  fool, 
no  mailer  whether  email  or  large,  aad  he  atocka 
and  stones  or  tuna  and  stars,  the  staff  tim- 
ber of  which  It  to  made;  aad  what  he  re- 
veres be  diuI  believe  In,  whether  It  be,  as  Worda- 
woilh  writes,  "a  Bsotion  aad  a  spirit  that  im- 
pel*," thinking  tbtntrt,  ell  ob>ecw.  of  ail  thought,  and 
rolls  through  all  things,  ar  tbe  Immense  animate,  la- 
anlu  ate  whole.  When  a  duo  declared  no  God  had 
Id  bit  Fyttem  a  place,  a  woman  enrwered,  He  has  a 
tit«l;ltti   hto  Ideal.     «■"    -" 


Weill  by  dial  and  virtae  ef 


jmiurd 
iiod  ID 


lips,  and  by  keeping  company 
loses  repote  and  It  bnrt.    lam: 


may  w 
I  and  lb 


sntiBlcnlrou  Ib  form  and  ccior  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Watching  at  Its  door  ef  instinct  In  our  own  soul  ti 
lite  rouiuUon  ef  trot  taeceat  and  lasting  fame.  Hoe 
did  the  hnffrloa,  la  tbe  far  West,  god  the  tract 
which,  »*  wa  read,  the  emigrant  trains  follows  1 
When  we  kaow  that,  we  thall  know  bow  tbe  low.] 
mladtoled.  Uaed  affecrloas  more  than  prudent  is. 
a, at tras  are  Its  guides;  far  tbaa  predeore  nothing 
Mvelmprmdcareelamorewsrae.  Love  is  the  ltgbi 
of  knowledge  no  to*s  than  falfllllog  of  the  law. 

Ihiamarvclloea  machine  that,  to  ooota  HhAke^ 
tieere'a  "Hualef  ■gain,  la  to  a«,  does  not  run 
tmoothlv  always.  Blocks  arm  crosses  sre  In  the  way 
the  WLrke  get  out  of  order;  Uie  «rige  of 
1*  PPPl»d  ortlolled;  our  adeetiont  *"' 


of  tomewhat  aupcrior  and    tnurvfae, 

we  tranteeitd  oon>elvee,  and  trmllng  wblcb,  are  on- 

tert-.iln  and  are  intplred  with  •  boundlc't  bope.     We 

follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  of  wonder  by  day  till  tt 

brighten*  Into  the  pillar  ef  ere  oi  knowledge  Id   the 

night. 

Tli is  paiitlug,  ae  David  calto  tt,  Was  nataralaa 
any  other  thirst,  nor  to  the  over-sea  in  tbe  Tyrol 
mot e  actual  Urns  lu  "water-brook."  The  Ideal  apb> 
itual  germt  nave  no  w>ore  been  biveoted  and  imposed 
snd  are  not  a'fumptlona  of  auperttltion,  any  more 
tbaa  tl<  aeeda  of  the  flcld,  aud  Bcnuiruln  i'elrce,  the 
c t cat  iMrnnonifr  and  matbematcUn,  ta te  tba  bold- 
eni  ceolutlonUt  bsa  never  maintained  thst  the  pre- 
erir^jlitlied  Itw*  of  powers  and  haruiooy  have 
l»0>  themselves  evolved.  *■©,  tbev  are  ever- 
i'  nine  <-ontalners  of  all  the  continents  af 
'i«re  and  time.  Ibe  uott  famous  authoress 
of  Franc.',  George  Sand,  waa  reared  by  a  grand- 
molher  und  tutor  who  were  disciples  of  Volulre,  bat 
Magnanimously  refraiucd  from  any  attempt  to  preja- 
dtre  the  liiild  s  mind.  But,  at  the  age  of  ten,  she 
felt  the  neceeritv  of  wortblp,  aad  Imagined  aa  object 
which  (be  called  CoramW,  to  which  on  a  woodland 
altar  the  tflcritired  birds  not  bv  tlaying  not  setting 
them  tree.  Wlthont  tbe  lnlnlte.  to  own  and  bow  to, 
we  sre  In  a  dungeon,  which  science  to  bit  a  candle 
or  band-lamp  to  :llumine,  worth  lest  than  tbe  faiot- 
ei-t  beam  of  daylmht  at  tbe  prated  window  from  tbe 
nDbonn-led  day.  Bat  tbis  ingnity  let  us  not  dogma- 
tize  alNiut  or  endeavor  loo  -  eunootlv  to  define  in  oar 
Ronilth  or  Geneva,  Trir.ltaruui  or  liulUrian,  ways. 
Tlte  catholicity  of  common  atudy  to  tho  antidote  of 
sectarian  cant:  and  tt  la  not  our  abalract  concrete 
faldi  tbst  avails.  Do  we  acknowledge  In  our  life 
the  transcendent  low,— as  by  tbe  Uvcrage  of  the 
planet  our  feet  are  needled,  and  oar  work  to  done; 
si  hy  the  radiance  of  tbe  tun,  our  path  to  open- 
ed ■  at  by  the  mear-nrctest  air,  oar  breath  to  inp- 
pltcd ;  at  on  tbe  Dlllowa  of  tbe  unsouoded 
tea  our  l«rk  to  borne?  Woulda  mao  rather  die  than 
betr.iv  hit  truirt,  be  untrue  to  hit  partner,  Indulge  his 
appetite,  deceive  bit  friend,  bewray  foe  or  sacrifice  to 
]  ji  pica.-ure  or  Interest  any  man  or  woman,  feeling 
ob)rcri.irj»  of  weight  more  lacHlcuiable  than  keep*  a 
star  from  going  astray?  Then  he  U  religion*,  be  bit 
thcolopy  a  hat  it  may,  or  though  be  pretend  to  no 
theology  at  all.  11*_  tbe  creed  of  coodact  be  ha 
juilL-ednnd  twornl  The  dean  athofH  is  Nearer  to 
"  more  acceptable  to  man  than  the  Manual, 
*    babes  be  I 

1  hit  lascivious 
with  him  theathniat 
loses  repute  and  It  hart.  T  am  not  -deaf.  I  heark**a 
wl*b  yon  to  the  ancient  sentence  by  which  "we  are 
all  concluded  under  sin."  But  of  what  is  weak  or 
deprsf  ed  In  our  nature  we  must  not  make  a  cloak 
to  cover  crimes  of  adalterv  and  testimony  fore- 
sworn; nor  plead  the  tuoerDclal  faults  tbst  de- 
form society  and  are  common  to  men  in  excuse 
of  henlous  offences  that  would  overset  tbe 
yadfTuient  seat,  make  an  accomplice  of  God 
aiuTtbrestcn  the  foojnlalloni  of  tbe  coin  in  on  wealth, 
Fondly,  I  bope,  even  hypocritical  sanctity  will  not 
exceed  divine  mercy  or  Jail  more  rltort  at  u-t  of  ro- 
BeuUnce  ami  heaven  thno  uncharitable  cruelty.  For 
emc  thine  la  wi.rtotbun  ■!»,— Ihcextntordinary  virtue 
♦hat  holds  It  in  w\rat;e,  unrelenting  por.-ait,  and 
honest  fioncrt  arc  mo;c  a^nMbble,  if  I'Ct  bcttt-r  than 
•s^ppncioui  aaiuu,  wbospttod  life  searchiQC  tax  suoU 

sosavwn 

trrd'-fatii.-aWe  tcoWlliji  cfl vfti  to  ClciB  np|!i»  Worl 
w,ll  be  uitaFI*'hit«d  it  ti..  *  nnnfft  carry  maaoi  an 
duster  It-btav^ti  and  five  a'tli--rouvtt  '-ocpiue  aa 
■Jrit.r  to  the  thiiiing  mAU-i":ts.  WlUmui  Haslit 
the  j-rtoer  of  Ei'j.'!i-B  eaeuywt*,  >-*y*  the  Italun  bu 
aan-hl.  lo  their  aboidant  hcUth,  let  lnscc*>  eras 
aieft  aelcome  c  er  their  ntd/sd  fleth,  from  whose  em 
Uct  B  delicti*  rnrsUd  btdr  wu)6  tbrlnk  wtta  barro 
hotsps  tot  e  patient  endurance  of  our  comnanl^a 
pervTd.l  lot,  if  not  our  ovu,  le  a  tign  of  mors!  bealtl 
j here  I*  one  of  purer  eyes,  than  to  Iwbohl  inl^euv 
He  .■niiir'it  see  It.  The  ttalo  toearc  troubled  by  dot 
not  ealet  in  bim.  lit  the  fl<«^  of  hi*  grace 
be  wj.-L.-n1.  till  "the  acirlet  l<ecoate><  wool 
crioiMftr  ■»  hiier  than  rnew,"  Je«ut  did  not,  like  th 
riaintv  lliarltee,  tluHnk  from  tlnnera.  He  trmaelate 
the  thief  crucified  at  hto  tide,  and  Lacarr 
lull  of  sorts  to  paradise,  lie  let  the  kta/dsienc  was) 
—wet,  at  the  new  vertionhaa  It,  tut  fe-4  wit1 
tear*,  bnd  wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  her  beat 
while  be  plunged  her  soul  Id  a  mire  cleansing  roanj 
O,  we  are  competent  to  sppraciafe  aad  fsel  the  rt 
peniatora)  tpell  wbkh  no  divine  or  divtoer  cuojurv 
up,  Imt  a  real  goodliest  carta;  snd,  as  children  cat 
not  e->t  wben  eouie  ttrung  aflectios  or  great  expect* 
iii-n  stirs  their  little  bean,  ao  when  wen  take  angel' 
food,  ever}-  t'«rn  dainty  lotea  lea  relish  and  xett 
We  call  feel  no  Mber  desire  Waen  the  lofinito  Ions 
leg  to  aaet  by  the  bread  tliat  eotHcth  dowa  trot 
heuveu.  not  the  infinite  in  oar  heritage  as  In  oa 
parentage  to  not  the  cowtrsdictlon  bat  ooanteq>*j 
ef  the  Untie;  and  tt  to  no  aynonymefor  tbe  imdi/tnia 
It  to  net  usque  like  the  fog,  but  dear  as  the  light  1 
a  cloudless,  leoniidU-ss  tky;  and  my  advocacy  of 
goe>  aluni  with  my  bonnr  for  that  keen  and  eonstar 
watch  of  wluti  to  least  at  well  as  torgost  In  natoi 
from  wblcb.  rn  tho  long  reaches  of  ulttory,  evet] 
utcf nl  in  ventto  bat  conse,  press  and  coropnte,  swU 
pttwre  over  the  land,  Resttlng  brWpee  over  tlte  deei 
ntcctUilnateiil  of  t!euii:c  proportion,  ta  cbanJiJ 
couih-i^tion,    aud   tbe   correlation  of     the  mutUm 

of    lie    planets    with    the    leafing   of     t'j*    plant 
But     tbe     great     discoverers,     aueh     a<     Keple 
and  Newton,  have  been  religiously  moved,  ideal) 
liitplred;  nor  Islbersa  name  of  atheist  or  msi-rU 
1st  on  their  glorious  list.    Thslr   patience  has  n< 
i-eer.  that  of  the  gamester  at  the  rotUetto-tabJe,  wsh 
Inc  like  aciwetlikl  for  hit   prey,   hat  of  the   taint. 
Obtervatloo  aud  the  observer  let  aa  respect.    W 
roust  dwlingul*b  and  diKvhmlnare  always,  while  w 
contemplate    the  unity   of  Ullage  ■  fhe  oa«  Ib  aa> 
IhtOugli  and  over  all.     rtwt  to  unite  aad  slews,  m 
divide,  U  tbe  bivartabte  ehhiet  and  eetd. 
Line  ko  natare  la  aot  found, 
writes  our  poet;  and  there  to  something  la  the  mla 
ate  analysis  o|  matter  Into  Inconceivable  wlllloos  ol 
ocular  end  auditory  vlbratlone,  aa  though  they  could 
be  teperalely    area  or  heard  or  rnuwkned,  by  wblch 
we  aje  bswlldersd  snd  depressad.     Wo   recover  oa 
spirits  st  tbe  touch  of  poetry  and  moslo,  a  ItoeUtovei 
sjmnhony  or  Milton's  toag.    It  there  not  ao  arge 
roetit  of  '.ruth  In  tba  eleatent  of  Joy/    Tbe  picture  h 
the  landscape  or  the  human  fare  cannot  he  seized  If 


•  it  acute  or  rtiranlle  uuderstsading,  only  by  our  * 
qultile  teirsilnlfiy :  aer  rt  It  reproducible  oy  inecbaa 
eel  btwt,  but  by  that  art  alone  whose  sapreme  dcgrsi 


Itlct 

werve  and  sn 

uy  collhiuut 


,.„  .JMt  way;  keon  anguish  suaut  tlee  toy  In  every  It 
Ihc  band  and  waerl;  our  energy  Calls  or  h  put  down 
liy  tHptTrorftrcugth:  treacBery  potoont,  leilmrgy  ol 
tie  overromos.  and  the  sleepy  seetlncl  U  surpnaeil 


the  lee.    We  ■ton  oar  destiny,  wea  •  cut  and  ire 
own  oB  .—la  court,  college,  pnlpll,  tennte,  schuol- 
riok-room;    ae    Iwlt,    are    beaten,     break 
and  1  sey  It  was  a  fault  iu  tbe 
were    there    not   Ou<    "_ 


■  ou 


__  construe 
i.U'ii  vrcis  mere  noi  owe  Ininite,  tbe  Msker, 
10  rpetk  to,  apltral  to,  plead  with  aud  pray 
bin.  to  recruit  from  waste,  tapulv  f not,  re- 
kindle  oar  Ire,  ■ucccr  dlttress,  and  *»Jt  tram 
dcttruetiori  and  death.  There  toa  trsBscendant 
noaxr  which  we  all  share,  else  cooid  not  feel  it;  a 
aclf  in  as  ao  hardship  aan  crush,  or  rrlef  gb-d,  or 
siuttsin;  a  true  k inc  to  eheckmnto  tlie  powers  ol 
our  eelosh  will  and  ill  the  kolsbli  and  castles  of  oar 
sneer  sad  prioe;  a  soul  that  bow  l»  aud  »  ever  tt  to 
he  Inarortal.  convincing  even  atheUU,  diebelterers 
like  Bchopenbauei  in  aay  eonscloat  pertonal  deity, 
tbst  when  we  ceate  to  live  yet  somehow  we  exist,— 
romatblng  that  tmUe*  at  tbe  drawn  dagger  and  deflea 
itt  lwlnt,  whoso  re*  lve  can  compose  no* Jlka  Canmr. 
be  more  dsngeroos  than  danger,  and  fetid  off  mar- 
ch* from  a  state.  "Put  inc,^  said  a  victim  of  the 
fulllolioe,  "so  I  can  tee  the  axe  as  It  come*. 
What  sold  that,  the  axe  could  not  touch. 
The  billow,  water-spout,  eruptlna,  cyclone,  standi 
for  Uie  measuxeiew  eea,  air,  central  Bre;  sod  man  Is 
im*  fuliebui  tnflalte.  not  potent  but  omnipotent, 
as  eoHier  of  the  truth  mid  on  guard  for  right, 
Paul  aed  Jesus  match  and  over-mslch  ft»r  Filate  anrt 
Ca?rar.  Lather  pitted  sgnlnrt  Rohm  faying,  thcogh 
all  tbe  tilee  on  the  roof  were  devil",  -I  cannot  otber- 
wlre^:  Gtrrltoo  spalnrt  the  constitution  of  a  nation; 
jf  iD^iowb  iiitttlui  a  sovereign  Bute;  Nspoieon  • 
rcDt.uel-  a  Catholic,  lorbklding  4he  Pope,  then  In 
dnranceat  Parte,  to  pa",  w"1  Btylngbe;  'mua  pre- 
sent Lh  bajonet  though  It  was  Ibe  body  of  onrbord, 
for  be  bad  been  through  many  a  blood*  beUte  with 
bit  mseter  snd  expected  to  have  to  go "rotigbhaH 
tor  hint  vet";  wheuereranyoossavB,  and  it  to,  otterwd 
or  Implied,  a  cooimonplace  e^eervauoB, ''Vou  may 
kill  me,  but  I  mutt  bold  to  m*  word  and  not  desert 
in*  post,"  thca  to  grandeur  ia  our  natare,  God  re- 
*isiedUimsn,as  a  pipe  conveys  tbe  lorce  of  tbe 
atmoe phere,  tbe  Bood  or  tbe  ana.  Daniel  It  shut  op 
to  hU  conVrience,  not  la  the  litm't  dea.  Tbe  beat  tt 
oot  it.  Nebuchsdnoxtara  furnace,  but  la  tbe  three 
Dieo'ewiH  lo  thwart  the  tyrant.  You  mast  bring 
war  metre  of  thto  power,  else  It  to  Infinite,  and 
beside  it  lifting  the  planeta  to  a  little  tnhig. 
What  to  this  in  us  that  can  make  ft  plaything  of  a 
criD&iellaliorr'  Hit  eye*  idsmoont  the  L i u'be - 1  star, 
and  riudi  aUange  menning  in  a  bloaaon'  or  a  i^m, 
U.ut  111  tin*  imamniuion  id  the  mm-isI  inaTh'.-inntiflsn, 
|*Cirjitruiu  Peircc,  cau  sco  Ui   the  n«l.ir  aj-ioubut  a 

>  span,  : 
Mlfia  U 


1  the  pleasore  U  eto  child,  te  which  tho  par- 
allax ot  the  earths  or  hit.  too  feoiatxau  rail 'tons  <if 
ti. lie*  wkV,  to  Imt  mt  a  higher  waavh  to  tsw.arr  thSM, 
aisi  yvt  *  Hale  rtn^.  a  bo»-p  of  roJd  on  the  asum*.  to 
"  rsyirbolof  ctendty.    >  hat  tt  tt?     It  Is  the  tr  "    ■ 
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Aui  Cm—r  sjssr  nUif,  Tots  knew  too  trtt*  eae*a- 
Hoe.awdUusdoetrbae,  that  tao  eool  to  latniu,  tasrt 
lu  God  and  with  God  La  it,  V.  It  all,  and  that  haataa 
aoasto  la  tnetr  wont  paesagas  sparkle  with  the  tight 
of  a  spiritual  presence,  la  ooalroated  with  a  mooster 
or  ancel,  wbioh?— sf  WlhlMwa  hsvtag  not  maeh 
ptoastaeUa  its  cbeeesj  haitlfal  aame.  tod*«l  tf 
there  be  a  God  la  history,  sssavahow  ordalalBC 
aad  beyond  the  power  to  foil  of  tunas  paa- 
doa  or  will,  raajtsawawk  for  Um  whole,  the  what 
to  analbibste,  abertoh,  aaatiiii  alsogathar,  eociaty 
government  taw  to  eaertlessB  sad  hhtspheesy. 

Nihilism  to  bora  of  iiwlii  Itrhan  aad  bocot  of  aabo- 
lief.  To  It  the  fetalis  h  aot.  Taw  Nihilist  aays  with 
tbe  yoanger  sob  Ib  the  parahse:  "I  want  my  share 
sow;  no  rotlpowasaeql,  ar  wsittag so  Inhent;  then 
to  00  fature  world  where  >sattee  eoall  be  done;  ship 
and  crew  oa  this  fatal  voya«e  era  ahosjt  to  be  east 
•way;  let  ae  break  Into  ttrocsg-boa  aad  drink  np  tbe 
llostor  cheat.  Yeaael  of  ataas  or  church?  Kan  her 
ashore— we  are  wreckers  after  tho  spoil*.  Tbe  Lord 
relgnetbT  No  tach  thlatjJ  TberetoaoGed;  aad  If 
there  was,  aa  the  Prwacb  CoaarsnTxdat  General  said, 
•he  to  a  tyrant  and  we  will  raise  the  borrioade  arralnst 
him  la  heaven.'  H  Wear*  famltktr  ba  lagic  wiui  the 
reduction  ef  a  prag ssitkaa  to  aauordity;  thU  is  tho 
redoctkea  of  reality  to  aaaaaty. 

It  It  Ilk  tug  dsspottom  to  dislike  tow  uthnitm,  which 
to  derpolism  ef  another  met,  taraad  bselde  out,  ua- 
ChrisfJan  awst  ssrt^brtortan,  a  fiataa  easting  oat 
Satan;  sot  ra  aav  country—  Routs,  France.  Rn-ftta  — 
a  method  af  freedom;  the  dagger,  dyaaoute,  pistol, 
the  Italian  brnvo'a  stiletto,  Aastrtouis  prison,  Tsuk** 
■trangllagcordlaa  dlffereut  shape,  not  an   Anges- 

■*  — here  to  afop, 

Count   Bis- 


K/ai,  becgry  wttai  its  cTeoraeosn  apewtlv,  ban!  to  •**« 
hrfy,  all  thtags  going;  btto  Ms  oapacioas  smihU 
wbtrh  to  srUI  wsstayed.    By  wbai  lontuse,  positiow. 


t  uw  bu!l- 
Objocu  wide  and  lasting  as 
.  eubtsaordjsd  esiad  you  must 


pL-ice.  «»ft«e.  geld  wddad  te  fleld,  yaebl  In  the  tMUvd- 
roB,  marbla  block  ta  the  dry,  rammer  reaioVseo 
among  the  mountains  or  by  the  tea,  are  sou  cueiWnr? 
\e  ssore  tbaa  the  buy  wlih  last  years  arum,  the  eiri 
with  bcr  Ira  doll.  Vou  tire  of  toys  aad  trifle*,  ae 
the  lad  of  Ida  pop-gma  or  lao  asasdrn  of  I 
room  or  ber  gala  dn 
Uie  wot W  hy  oar  1 
have. 

We  have  a  superstition  about  thto  msterUl  balk  of 
tbluga,  as  <hcwgh  it  were  good  for  aaythiac  ta  tt- 
aelf. vbca  Hit  nought  but  lumber  and  Hoieer  for 
tbstoultobalhl  lit  hoase  of ,  for  which  all  the  colors 
of  aature  are  bat  the  tinting  and  paint.  What  \u- 
deed  docs  the  world  exist  for  hat  to  be  tenant  ©J  aad 
pafcilcd  in  tbe  eye  and  for  the  mludf  A  Taraora 
tkrtcfa  wlU  ecll  lor  more  than  too  aid  wharf  t*  sso- 
woru  bulk  he  honors  with  his  eaavua. .  O.  believs  rt, 
the  paliititig  and  tbe  paluler,  art  and  artlat.  <Lvtaa 
and  haoiaa,  h*»ve  uiore  value  forevur  tbaa  tbe  l*i*y. 
If  the  too  I  be  oot  InBolte,  fcaBrdry  haaj  empty  word 
and  God  to  not.    Is  It  Bnlte,thto  la  at  or  which  wo 


Saxon  battl  ution;  aad  one* 


outweigh,  whk  b  Bods  oca  aav  scsle  „  . 
ofHecir/  For,  while  aware  that  with  the**  voloel- 
t  its  of  lit ht,  or  of  planet,  or  eotuot,  we  have  bo  agiV- 
iiy  to  vie,  and  thai  these  Dbytlod  foroaa  etcocd  oar 
ttiuscaUr  strength  a  million  told,  wa  look  dowa  oh 
the  cnilroaggrceaieof  #rw  and  orbtte,  all  the  ofac£< 
tot-  above  or  below.  "He  welerheth  tbe  ruoantaliis  In 
scales  and  the  bills  ta  a  balsace:"  so  do  we,  Car.tt 
thou  send  light  mags  that  they  may  g*  snd 
say  unto  the*.  Bar*  wa  arel  Yea,  every  day. 
Hrsthjea,  the  claim  b  solemn,  tl  fearful,  at  It  U 
glad,  aad  I  fargot  out  how  weak  and  auwertb>  we 
are  before  reason  and  the  mora)  eeuae.  Aava  down- 
ea>t  Onvt J,  "1  aa.  a  worra  aad  ao  man."  «nrt  At- 
exsndrr  Humboldt,  aothor  of  the  Cosntos.  who  had 
traversed  tbe  glob©  bo  de->crrbed,  from  Germany  to 
the  Booth  AuserkraB  wild',  "1  am  an  luaeot  crawilag 
on  tbe  face  of  th*  earth- "  Saye  William  lilaka, 
painter  aad  past, 

MAra  oot  I  a  little  Bv 
If  I  live  or  If  I  dlcT ' 
But  these  men  enald  as*  aav  ao,  were  they  wot 
men,  surveyors  ot  animated  oa'arsaud  of  the  spirit- 
ual realm  In  all  kinds,  without  kaowa  beginning  ok 
end.  A  w*vxa  cannot  say  tt  to  a  won*.  Aa  lns*ot\ 
cannot  have  aa  Idas  of  an  trsuaat,    A  By  caartat  know 


Use 

edare 


ijptuc*.  stsa  er  welghu  language,  btaa,  knowU 

These  are  title*  of  oar  loirvufemable  oier- 

itste,    "1  am  th*  spfrtt  that  demhsV'  hji  Iteph- 


totopketrslaOienmtcbrCssdrusaeof  "Faaat."  „ 
wnt  Goethe's  idaacf  tho  devil,  ortdl  4*  ootwtxader 
that  M.  Renan,  tbe  great  Froaeb  critic  ahoaid  have 
declared  In  Loedoa  that  BUUtklod  wlli  not  rust  00a- 
tent  with  the  out  im  tut*  i>oihia*wess  ef  asatorialtoaa. 
wllh  orphaaage  ud  death,  Ifl  faxeied  !  had  aauto 
adtoeorvery  so  absurd  and  sslf-ormteadicSury  as  these 
airmal  ne#sth*a,— that  thevs  to  aa  haavon  and  no 
God— 1  would  lay  my  uaod  00  wry   »«th  and  clooa 


t  aba p*.  not 
adopted,  wh 
of  Levsdoa. 


God— 1  would  my  my  aood  en  wry  MBSith  and  class 
mv  lips  OB  tlmphantoat  used  lllaeton  ef  rtry  brain;  not 
with  parade  of  rsasssjgg  aloqaoaaa.  Ilk*  rkaaaa  go  op 
and  down  and  to  aad  fro  tfarcwh  the  lead  to  dellvwr 
with  v-orry  taogbtor  aad  tootTai ,  my  hod  tiding*  of 


and  down  and  to  aad  fro  ihn 

1th  K-orry  htogbtor  aad|t 

1  gospel  bat  matoBcwory  aad  aewfudr. 

but  so  rsllgiowt  »  eraabar*  to  atae  thai  a* 
policy  hoe  beasj  no  rtrossr  as  Us  arwteese*  af 
ptoty.  Id  th*  war  of  iwvosBttvaury  Frattea  with 
royalist  Spain,  after  a  F.  ia  ih  Ttetory,  to  order 
an  discredit,  aays  th*  htotorisa,  th*  eatamalas  of 
tbs  mooka  and  aire  ta  th*  Caustaat  a  vuaobsr  of 
our  raep«a«fortteGaahjo4toemrl,  irat  laqiaseslilln 
toads  It  bto  first  bosioess  to  go  wtoh  she  Oaocral  to 
the  prUMiMl  chureh  to  roaaVtT  thaaks  to  God  for  the 
cuocass  of  thotr  arras,  Aa  aot  er  form  af  worship 
RcwscUed  u  tavadad  papakttlaa  to  hto  seuatry't  Bs> 
feat. 


EZtarcx.  aormuauj  mswui,  »  ,»-«ur»»  uumu,  ■*■ 
whose  life  a  nation  prays,  or  any  one  whose  for  any 
reeso*  wa  wish  prtvdy  t*  pat  eat  of  the  way?  No 
vulgai  etrlkwr  or  lagetdoas  orator  tryiug  to 
clstelfy  our  lathers  with  assaatbt*  will  sneoeed  aav* 
to  tMr  our  dj'goat.  He  ogitataa  th*  pendulnm.  dto- 
oTdcn  thsarana  bell  but  does  aot  awake  at  the  time: 
pot  nihilism  at  as  preach,  bat  pantheism  ta  Um  teotd 
that  God  to  In  all  aad  hi  to*  haman  eoaL 
We  take  altitudes,  hat  * 
No  mountain  eaa 
Mouare  wtth  a  perfect  man! 
Velocity  of  tight,  but  aot  of  tbocght;  welrht  of  a 
planet,  batnorof  lUwor  Just  decroo;  stiain  thai 
limber,  stotie,  steel,  will  boar  bafor*  It  Biree  way, 
but  never  how  Xar  tlie  sense  of  rijrht  will  Loid  out, 
or  k«a)nst  what  odis  it  will  bold  out;  UifuaoiidJ.  t^J 
ihriwaisds  af  Baa*  acd  woscam  nou  hove  Jtaiapi  eJrl 
aad  tfcetr  aritw,  w#*  there  a**  wfwasoj  to  srtBwu  Buuw 
asorai  sefsa;  has  ooeer  baa*  svrcusae .  ira-:^.-  tares 
•f  gravilalMUi  or  steam  nk*y  be  reciotfd.  bat  iwl 
O-l  <•*  h"ie.  wr  w«b  what  dtgrv*  or  r.it-  00*  tu^r 
Crsrilaie  V>  U>e  train,  -As  a  asan  1]  ukr  :1,  mi  u 
as."  >Vb»  i.ot  dt«rwwk^i  of  pris*  iplas  !■  tu<  praeii- 
eal.  TIm*  Ml.risv.of  wins*  ordar  or  uV-irr  t'aja 
wae  th*  f«ande/.  and  th*  woul.V-be  ttav.t  ef  -or 
rres'dcal  an  aawot.  v*i  all  wbo  mT.rks  or  applaud 
d*t»n-tc.  <U;»eT  or  riti.il  an  em  I*  re.  Ita  Bualen».ist, 
o-r  1  e  no  t;««J  or  heaven,  nckoowled^vs  no  hercii><.>re 
or  h*r\ufier,  seeks  but  to  deotro*  wuat  u  u->w,  u  a 
wrecVer  ol  aatloto,  a  homer  of  the  monuKisejU  of 
art-  (or  id  twauty  as  well  as  aaaailasl  of  rvllgioo  aad 
dlMBtagraler  af  aooety. 
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THE  CONCORD    SCHOOL    OF    PBILOS- 
OPBT. 

THE  PAILY  LIFE  OF  THE  AHCIENT  &BEKK8. 

The  third  week  at  the  Concord  School  ot 
philosophy  began  yesterday  with  a  very 
pleasant  interlude  among  the  weighty  philc.- 
sophlcal  lectures.  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  of 
St.  Louis,  who  was  so  favorably  >raown  to  the 
Bchool  last  year  |hy  his  lecturee  upon  Shatc- 
speare,  began  his  coarse  upon  Gro&^  life  and 
literature.  Greek  life,  rather  than  literature, 
was  his  subject  yesterday  morning,  and  It 
was  such  life  as  he  saw  during  a  pedestrian 
tour  since  last  year  among  the  people  of 
Greece.  His  point  of  departure  was  the 
battle-plain  of  Marathon,  and  his  lecture  was 
about  his  tvro-day's  tramp  and  detention  in 
the  rata  from  that  place  and  across  the 
country.  Marathon's  appearanoe  on  the 
morning  of  a  working  day,  when  not  only 
the  common  laborers,  but  the  priest  ana 
judge  were  also  going  ont  to  work  in  their 
fields,  was  first  sketched  In  tbe  lifelike  color* 
of  true  word-painting  by  the  "artist  on  the 
spot."  Then  the  surroundings  of  the  historic; 
plain  were  filled  in,  and  haTing  thus 
made  clear  the  opening  scene  ot  bis  journey, 
Mr.  SDider  unfolded,  mei'ally,  the  canvas 
roll  of  his  jaunt,  aud  put  before  tbs  specta- 
tors of  his  picture— for  It  seemed  as  If  It 
could  be  seen— the  moving  panorama  ot  tbe 
three  travellers— Snider  the  American, AxUti- 
Jes  the  Greek  merchant,  and  the  uonkey, 
the  bearer  of  the  merchant's  goods— tolling 
over  rough,  steep  and  rocky  roads,  the  two 
men  Loaded  and  wrapped  In  their  gTeat 
coats,  'irenched  with  rain,  enveloped  in  fog 
and  beaten  by  tne  warring  element*  ot  Jupi- 
ter Tonans,  talking  with  earnestness  aud 
entbnslasm  of  the  great  Greek  Idea,  tbe 
spread  of  Greek  empire,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  capital  at  CcnstantJcople,  and 
varying     the     conversation     with     pltllaa. 

Sunche*  Into  the  rib*  of  the  overladei 
onkoy— Aristides  doing  the  beating  an 
Snider  entreating  him,  "O  ArUtldes,  I 
jiiBt."  Touches  of  Greek  life,  observation. 
on  Greek  customs  and  habits,  notes  on  their 
pecnllarltle*  and  ambition*  were  all  harmo- 
niously presented  a*  the  trio  tolled  on.  Bit* 
of  Greek  mythology  and  bluuirv,  and  gllmpee* 
of  the  ludicrous,  which  somehow  appear  at 
flashes  In  even  tbe  most  dismal  surround- 
ing*, were  skilfully  joined  in  the  mental 
painting.  The  Greeks,  said  Mr.  Solder,  de- 
sire to  Inherit  the  greatness,  a*  well  as  tbe 
fame,  of  their  ancestors.  Name*  of  the  lllu*- 
trions  ancient*  are  borne  by  modem*  ambi- 
tious to  keep  alive  such  memories  of  Greek 
renown.    But  the  Plato  of  today  wear*  dlrtr 
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rags;  Demosthenes  no  longer  addresses  "O 

andrtt  AtXenaioi"  from  the  tenia,  nor  forces  a 
corner  In  the  pebble  market,  bat  beau  hie 
donkey  with  at  macb  force  u  hla  distin- 
guished predecessor  bestowed  upon  jEs- 
cblnea;  Penelope  and  Clytemneetre  descend 
to  a  street  scrimmage  and  publicly  tear 
each  other's  hair.  The  modem  Greek 
la  rilled  with  ona  mastering  Idea,— tha  en- 
franchisement and  regeneration  of  tha 
Greeks  In  tha  entire  Orient.  They  hope  to 
kindle  such  a  flame  that  It  will  drire  ont  the 
Tnrka.  Thesaaly  la  already  Greek;  Mace- 
donia will  soon  become  so,  and  tha  end  of 
tbeir  ambition  ia  to  make  Constantinople  tha 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Orient 
roast  become  Hcllenlo  again.  Bnt  western 
Europe  refuses  to  accept  this  idea.  Mr. 
Snider  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  tba  East.  It  haa  been  a  mistake, 
and  It  la  always  a  mistake,  to  ran  counter  to 
the  great  struggle  of  a  raoa  for  nationality. 
England  ia  professedly  a  Christian  nation, 
bnt  she  practises  vices  and  ains  which  aha 
says  bar  God  condemns.  She  haa  upheld  the 
Mahommedan  against  tha  Greek.  It  la  the 
characteristic  trait  of  *he  English  people 
to  divorce  speculation  from  action,  and 
whatever  moral  theories  aha  may  up- 
hold speculatively  Is  to  tin  morality 
of  slavery  and  oppression,  In  action 
she  laya  aaide  her  morality  and  proceeds 
according  to  the  practical  Judgment  of  this 
world.  Mr.  Snider  told  of  the  valuable  ear- 
vice  done  by  hla  friend,  the  travelling  mer- 
chant Aristldes;  of  bis  serving  as  a  sort  of 
circulating  newspaper  to  tell  the  people  the 
latest  newa  and  to  be  a  sort  of  bond  of  unity 
by  his  wide  acquaintance  and  general  Infor- 
mation. In  all  his  travels  Arts  tides  la  the 
advocate  of  the  great  Greek  Idea,  and  helps 
diffuse  it  among  the  people.  Of  the  morals 
of  tha  Greek  peasantry  he  spoke  aa  the  most 
exemplary  of  any  people  In  Europe.  Go  his 
journey  ma  weariness  waa  beguiled  by  the 
quick-witted,  good-humored  Aristldes,  whose 
uncle,  Arlstoteles,  waa  schoolmaster  in  the 
town  to  which  be  was  going,  with  the  story 
of  hla  courtship  of  a  black-eyed  Greek  girl 
who  had  no  property,  but  whoae  brothers  he 
prevailed  npon  to  give  a  dowry  of  about  alz 
hundred  dollars;  or  bis  winning  of  the  maid- 
en and  the  money,  of  his  investing  the  latter 
and  losing  it  al],  and  of  hla  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes, under  which,  however,  he  pre- 
served a  cheerful  temper. 

Then  the  panorama  changed  as  the  village 
came  in  sight  through  the  fog  and  rain.  To 
the  wine-shop  hastened  the  drenched  travel- 
lers and  partook  of  that  "which  dries  tbe  wet 
man  and  wets  tbe  dry  man."  Then  the  lec- 
turer went  on  hla  journey  alone,  while 
Aristldes  and  his  patient  donkey  turned  an- 
other way  to  find  tbe  house  of  the  esteemed 
Arlstoteles.  As  the  panorama  unfolded, 
sometimes  bits  of  mountain  scenery  would 
appear,  and  added  to  it  waa  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  some  particular  of  Greek  mythology. 
Again  tbe  clouds  would  ahut  down,  and  the 
only  object  seen  waa  poor  Snider,  without  a 
dog,  dripping  and .  soaked,  plashing  up  tbe 
little  river  in  tbe  rocky  road,  half  Hidden  In 
the  mist,  or  pushing  his  way  Into  the  water- 
soaked  bnshes  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  and 
rescue  tbe  owner  of  a  bowling  voice  in 
the  wilderness.  Bnt  be  reached  tbe 
next  village  «afely;  went  straight  to 
tbe  wine-shop:  made  friends  with  the  pro- 
prietor; was  dried  by  his  fire  after  enjoying 
tbe  luxury  of  being  enveloped  In  clouds  of 
steam  from  bis  own  clothing;  became  talka- 
tive with  the  young  Greeks  who  In  turn 
laughed  u J  joked  with  hl>n;  stayed  to  sup- 
per; refused  the  honor  of  a  chair,  and  squat- 
ted on  tbe  floor  like  a  Greek  born  to  tbe  cus- 
tom, although  his  8artorlus  muscle  twinged 
as  a  penalty ;  ate  soup,  fisb  and  roasted  clams, 
which  latter  an  obliging  Tfaeban  raked  from 
tbe  fire  for  him;  drank  healths  and  feasted 
jovially  and  royally  till  the  host's  wife  be- 
came cross  and  said  she  wished  to  retire,  and 
they  vacated  the  spot,  which  waa  her  bed- 
room as  well  aa  parlor  and  kitchen.  -Then 
the  entertaining  lecturer  went  on  with  hla 
story,  and  told  of  Greek  brigandage  and  of 
tbe  idea  of  Nemesis  which  the  people  enter- 
tain; he  dwelt  upon  the  remains  o(  the  old 
Greek  language,  and  of  the  attempt  of  the 

Jeople  to  revive  It  in  its  claseio  purity. 
t  is  living  here,  he  said;  tha  old  classi- 
cal dictionary  here  pnta  on  green  leaves,  and 
is  all  alive.  Then  he  spoke  of  tha  conversa- 
tion be  had  with  his  hosts,  and  of  the  realisa- 
tion in  American  Inventions  of  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  phonograph,  of  Ideas 
of  ancient  Homer,  till  toe  moderns  have  al- 
most the  powers  of  tbe  Homeric-  goda.  To 
end  his  talk,  he  told  of  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance there  la  rn  tha  wine  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  determination  of  one  traveller,  at  least, 
to  live  aa  the  Greeka  live  when  he  la  in  tbeir 
fair  conntry.  The  conversation,  after  the 
lecture,  turned  npon  tbe  revival  of  Greek 
literature,  npon  the  constantly  renewed  war- 
fare between  the  East  and  tbe  West,  in  which 
the  Greeks  are  tha  vanguard  of  the  West, 
and  upon  the  great  intellectual  influence 
which  the  Greeka  have  In  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  their  lack  of  political 
power.    [Advertiser. 


7BE  TJuxsciirvnrT  facultt  is 

MAX. 

[Cerresasessaee  «f  tke  Tmaaerlpa.) 

"What  we  want  la  not  foregone  conclu- 
sions, bnt  a  consuming  daaira  to  find  oat  tha 
truth,"  says  a  writer  la  the  Transcript-  If 
be  bad  searched  through  all  tba  works  of  tha 


to  each  atndent  of  philosophy  there  fresh 
toed  and  -Inspiration.  Man  la  more  than 
matter,  said  ha.  He  la  a  part*nf  tha  cause. 
Tha  soul  la  tha  music.  Nature  ia  tha  accom- 
paniment; the  aonl  la  the  story,  Nature  la  tha 
pate;  the  soul  la  ever  and  within,  Nature 
nnder  and  without ;  the  soul  ia  muster,  Nature 
la  serf;  tha  aonl  la  God's  Image,  Nature  ia  hla 
glaaa.  Nature  la  bnt  the  manifested,  and  this 
the  materialist  calls  the  off.    Yet  every  word 


ia  tbe  exponent,  he  could  not  have  found  a 
sentence  which  better  defined  tha  petition 
of  tha  professors  and  students  there.  It  la 
a  "consuming  desire  to  find  ont  thai  truth" 
which  haa  brongbt  them  there  to  eooanlt  to- 
gether. What  else  la  philosophy  bat  a  seek- 
ing for  truth,  for  the  highest  truth,  for  tha 
truth  which  shall  be  comprehensible  to  tha 
nnlversal  Intellect  ?  The  dlfferesoe  between 
the  transcendental  and  tba  scientific  schools 
of  philosophy  la  that  they  aaek  and  an 
satisfied  with  different  kinda  of  troth,  lach 
believes  In  facta,  bnt  differs  from  tha  other 
as  to  what  art  facta.  Each  alma  to  aaek 
truth,  bnt  differs  aa  to  what  is  troth.  Xaol* 
gains  a  result  which  to  Itself  •eems  true,  bat 
which  cannot  be  proven  without  taking 
something  for  granted. 

The  materialist  ukea  it  for  panted  that 
there  la  matter;  tha  Idealist  takes  it  for 
granted  that  there  ia  also  spirit.  He  takes 
it  for  granted  because  ha  knows  It  ia  so; 
knows  it  just  aa  well  as  the  scientist  knows 
that  an  oak  springs  from  an  acorn.  To  tba 
scientist,  a  fact  la  something  that  the  won- 
derful researches  of  scientific  Investigation 
have  discovered  to  follow  from  a  method  of 
empirical  reasoning,  though  ia  no  case  haa 
the  firtl  cause  of  that  final  affect  which  they 
call  a  fact  been  discovered.  To  the  traa- 
scendentallat,  or  the  lntenrjonallat,  these  an 
also  facts,  which  tbey  accept  on  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  searches'  tbsra  oat;  bat 
there  an  also  other  facta.  Mind,  thought, 
feeling,  hope,  faith,  love,  are  also  facta,  for 
do  they  not  just  aa  truly  exist  T  That  they 
cannot  be  taken  between  tha  fingers  and  dis- 
sected, ia  no  reason  for  believing  that  tbey 
are  not  living  realities.  Everyone  fcnsaM 
that  they  an  facta  who  haa  aay  or  all  of 
them  within  his  self <onaclonin  ass.  So  as  to 
the  results  which  each  ol  theaa  philosophies 
holds  dearest.  Tbs  question  is,  Which  Is 
the  better  result  —  tha  conclusion  that 
mas  la  merely  an  animal,  with  no 
aonl,  no  eternal  Ufa  and  no  Supreme 
Creator  and  Helper,  or  tha  conclusion 
that  a  loving  hand  Is  In  everything,  that 
there  la  Ufa  everlestieg  la  which  each  one  of 
us  shall  have  a  chance  to  grow  and  to  re- 
joice that  man  la  Indeed  a  higher  animal,  bat 
an  animal  having  spiritual  as  wall  as  mate- 
rial attributes  T  Whieh  troth  appeals  to  tba 
universal  aonl  of  tha  human  race?  Which 
truth  ia  the  beat  Incentive  totraa  living? 
Said  Dr.  Bartol  In  lis  laetnn  baton  tha  Con- 
cord school,  "Man  will  not  rest  content  with 
the  outlet  which  materialism  leads  to.  It  I 
bad  discovered  that  then  waa  no  God  I  would 
lay  my  hand  on  my  month,  not  go  aboat  tha 
land  delivering  my  bad  tMi„ew  if  material 
lam  questions  this  Infinity  ta  Its  Intelligent, 
moral,  physical  shape,  let  us  be  assured  of 
what  we  find  when  wa  go  within  ourselves," 

Tha  highest  object  wa  can  have  la  that  of 
benefiting  the  human  race,  of  leading  It  to  a 
higher  Idea  of  what  Ufa  la.  Can  this  be  ar> 
compllshed  Does  by  telling  maa  that  tha  ana 
haa  five  toes  Ilka  Mm—if  .^j  that 
man  la  tha  embryo  has  a  tall,  or  by 
teaching  him  that  than  It  a  pow- 
er in  everything  aa  seas  which  It 
related  to  him,  a  power  no  oaa  pretends  eaa 
be  presented  in  person  to  his  aanaee,  bat 
which  the  soul  that  looks  st  the  world  with 
reverence  and  hnmilltr  cannc,.  ftgig  halloa 

•  e  e 
»igut"or^ue^cielitnifrio_ClWUi"VhaT^Deyate" 
supreme  truths.  And  this  he  can  do  tba 
better  because  the  scientist  himself  can  only 
ijo  just  so  far.  What  caused  hla  protoplasm 
he  cannot  tell.  "Materialism  la  the  finite 
that  puts  us  in  prison.  Tha  Concord  school 
la  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  to  break  Jail."  aald. 
Dr.  Bartol.  The  fact  that  her  worshippers 
are  few  does  not  prove  that  they  are  power- 
less. The  few  si «  ays  lead  the  way.  Minori- 
ties always  come  before  majorities,  and  In 
many  cases  are  the  one,  to  be  In  tbe  right. 

Dr.  Bartol,  In  hla  Saturday  morning  lec- 
ture,   seemed     to     have     cangbt    all    the 
r7\7T?"NrT"r»T fi-  TT?  A  ATCfttTDT      »•»*     thoughts    ef     the    thinkers    of    tba 
111  V  JLill  IIXIT   il\A110tiIt.lrl      school    and     elevated    them    Into    poetry. 

Though  be  said  at  the  beginning  that  he  waa 
no  philosopher,  bis  words  muat  have  given 
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philosophers  of  whom  the  Concord  school      ^       „,   .i^m,,   the   presumption  of  that 

indulgence  which  they  discard  or  deride. 
In  a  public  meeting  at  tbe  South  after  tha 
war  a  gentleman  rose  and  congratulated  the 
meeting  that  not  a  word  had  been  aald  aboat 
the  freeing  of  the  slave,  whereupon  another 
rose  and  aald,  "Tha  gentleman  has  attend 
one  word  too  many." 

Bo  It  Is  with  the  materialists  when  they 
talk  labout  [the  Unknowable.  Tbey  oaa  one 
word  too  many.  They  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  that  whose  existence  they  Ignore. 
It  la  only  tbe  spirit  in  man  that  oan  make  aa 
inventory  of  bis  dwelling  in  natnn.  Wa 
bave.not  fathomed  tbe  ocean  wa  travel  on. 

Tbe  scientist  deplores  and  derides  super- 
stition; yet  he  baa  hla  superstitions.  He 
hates  like  the  evil  one  an  unclassified  fact. 
But  in  every  ege  unclassified  facta  have  been 
tbe  conditions  of  advancing  knowledge,  the 
flints  out  of  wblch  her  road  la  made.  We  do 
not  build  oar  immortality  on  any  outward 
shows.  Nature  la  not  tbe  ehief  witness. 
True,  we  cannot  strip  her  off,  bnt  neither  can 
God  be  naked.  Nature  Is  bla  garment.  The 
materialist  looks  upon  man  as  a  part  of  tbe 
landscape.  If  I  am  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
let  him  put  me  down  as  having  my  own  char- 
acteristics, aa  one  not  content  to  be  subser- 
vient to  nature.  I  am  entitled  to  this  aa 
well  as  the  oriole  la  entitled  to  bla  red  or  yeU 
low  spots.  I  wish  the  scientist  could  get  Into 
hit  own  object-glass  and  .find  oat  that  then 
la  such  a  thing  as  himself.  It  would  be 
worth  tbs  lost  of  any  temporary  observation 
of  his  telescope.  If  another  la  devoid  of 
perception,  that  doea  not  deprive  ma  of  my 
perception.  Those  who  could  not  saa  tba 
planet  when  It  abone  at  midday  did  not  argue 
ont  of  their  senses  those  who  did.  Wa  will 
not  give  op  onr  dignity  of  sight  on  account  of 
tha  blind.  Man  exists  in  tha  earthy  quite 
enough  to  justify  Darwin;  bat  he  exists  in 
the  angel  too.  He  la  conscious  that  ha  can 
dispense  with  these  earthly  things,  and  yat 
not  loaa  hla  Identity,  when  ha  snail  soar  In- 
stead of  grope.  "Unless  above  himself  he, 
can  erect  himself,  bow  poor  a  thing  la  man  I" 

Again,  aa  the  lecturer  aald,  cannot  we  be 
said  to  know  persona  aa  well  as  things? 
Socrates  aald,  "We  know  nothing,"  and  this 
might  be  Interpreted  "We  know  no  thing," 
for  we  do  not  know  ihingt ,  we  only  know 
about  them.  They  an  the  creations,  and 
then  the  spectres  of  thoughts.  In  material- 
ism we  have  nothing  but  a  bnlb,  ont  of  which 
all  life  baa  but  sprung  to  wither.  What  we 
wish  to  possess  and  measure  Is  the  progress 
of  men,  and  the  human  can  know  the  human 
better  than  anything  else. 

The  utilitarian  trlas  to  analyse  tha  con- 
science, bnt  I  am  not  disposed  to  throw  my 
diamond  Into  the  fin  to  aea  what  It  Is  made 
of. 

Every  ona  haa  an  Idol.  If  It  Is  not  spirit,  It 
will  be  matter,  either  In  the  form  of  stocks 
and  stonos  or  of  the  stria.  This  panting  for 
the  eternal  spirit  is  aa  natural  as  any  other 
longing.  Wltbont  tha  Infinite  we  an  la  a 
dungeon,  In  which  science  Is  bnt  a  feeble 
candle.  The  boldest  evolutionist  has  never 
maintained  that  tbe  lawa  of  harmony  have 
been  evolved.  No,  tbey  never  wen  evolved ; 
tbey  ever  were,  and  never  will  die.  Tha  laws 
of  onr  being  are  mon  fixed  than  those  of  the 
planets.  There  la  within  man  a  something 
wblch  checkmatee  all  that  Is  earthly.  Give 
me  your  meter  of  this  power,  or  else  It  la  In- 
finite and  transcends  the  motions  of  a  star. 
To  unite,  and  not  to  divide,  is  tha  true  and. 
Tbe  spirit  that  denies  wss  Goethe's  Idea  of 
tbe  devil.  Tbe  Infinite  is  not  vagus;  It  goes 
along  with  the  finite.  On  tha  blUows  of  the 
unsounded  sea  our  bark  is  boras.' 

These  an  some  of  tba  beat  thoughts  of  this 
discourse,  and  It  la  In  tha  light  of  snob 
thoughts  that  the  members  of  tha  Oonoord 
school  walk  on  la  tbeir  search  far  truth— 
with  a  reverent  spirit  In  tha  presence  of  tba 
unknown,  with  an  earnest  longing  to  know 
tbe  beat  and  highest,  with  a  faith  that  than 
u  something  above  and  beyond  tba  things  of 
earth,  a  something  to  which  tba  soul  re- 
sponda  and  which  it  shall  some  day  eaa- 
And  If  others  cannot  or  wUl  not  aaa  this 
light,  most  wa  therefore  cloae  out  eyas  f 

HaaarxTm  B.  Ssatttjcx. 
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UM  rear  by  bis  karwres  upon  fsuak**ueare,  began 
bt»  counw  upon  Greek  life  and  kterainre.  Greek 
Ul«.  raiuer  tbss  Uuratnre,  waa  kia  subject  tkla 
njornln-,  sad  it  wss  suck  lUc  a*  1m  -a*  during:  a 
pedestrian  tuor  siuos  last  year  aiuonc  tke  people 
of  Greece.  Hi*  point  ol  deiiarturo  was  the  batlk> 
plaln  of  klaralkun,  sod  hi»  lecture  was  about  his 
two  days'  tram*  snd  detention  In  tbe 
rain  from  tkat  piles  sad  across  tbe  etmntry. 
Jlaratkon's  appearance  oa  the  morning  of 
a  work  lug-day,  wben  Dot  only  U>s  eouuuon  labor- 
ers, but  the  priest  an*  Judge  wwre  al-o  (;ulii|t  oot 
to  work  in  thair  nelds,  was  flrvt  akewUd  iu  tbe 
UfeUks  colors  of  true  word-palntlnc  bv  tke  "ar- 
tist on  tbe  spot."  Then  the  surrtmndiucr  of  tbs 
klatorle  plain  were  filled  In,  aud  Ua»lngtbua 
mad*  dear  the  opening  him  of  kl»  journey,  Mr. 
RuMer  unfolded  tuentallv  ike  esnvaa  n.U  of  Ida 
Jaont,  and  put  before  tne  »i*«atoni  of  bis  pict- 
ure—for  It  seemed  as  If  It  could  I*  seen— tbs 
moving  panorama  of  tbe  three  travellers.— Snider 
tke  American,  Artitldes  tke  Uroak  merchant,  and 
tbe  donkey,  tke  bearer  ol  tne  aneKkant's  goexuv— 
tolling  over  ranch,  steep  and  rocky  roads,  tke 
two  men  hooded  sad  wrapped  In  tbeir  grvat 
coals,  drenched  with  rain,  enveloped  in  fog  and 
beaten  by  tne-  warring  element*  of  Jupiter  To- 
nsnt,  talking  with  earneatuets  and  enlkualaem 
of  the  great  Greek  Idea,  tbe  epread  of  Greek  um- 
ulra,  and  tke  setabllaksMat  of  tbe  capital  at 
Constantinople,  sad  varying  the  eonverea- 
tloa  wltb  pitiless  punches  Into  tha  ribs  of  tbe 
overladen  donkey,—  Aristldes  doing  the  heatmK 
snd  Snider  entreating  arm:  "O,  Arl-tldes,  be 
juat."  Touches  of  Greek  life,  observations  on 
Greek  customs  aud  kablta,  uutes  ou  tbeir  pecul- 
iarities said  amt>ttlon«  were  all  k.irmoiiloutly  pre- 
sented a,  tke  trio  lolled  on.  Bit,  of  Greek  mil  ir 
oJopy  and  kivuiry,  and  gllniraee  of  tbe  ludlcrun> 
which  nimekow  appear  at  naik,*  In  even  tke 
nillnfa    were  .kllfully  Join" -' 
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fj.rl  wbo  h»d  im  |i|u|s*rty.  l-at  wb^r-e  br.sOirra   Im- 

r.rrv-jlK-1  afM^fl  to  ITste  •  tAtjvarTT  Of  al--w*l  all  batTr- 
4fw-d  si--Jl3n.  .J  lira  wlnnnf  of  Ihc  BklUni  trtd 
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vbiib,  htrat,i-tt,  hm  |*rssw>rrvid  a  •  tx-m»l  |sr«Bp*>r. 

Tit-.-  ibe  unmunmM  rbaa^tMa  •*  tba  fiJaavre 
c>ai>yelii>lrbii!ir<«^t»t  f'\  and  nia.  To  tLa 
wltM-ab»-rW«rtved  lb*  ttrrutbt-d  tratrlkr.  tuid 
p*vrt--«l  rsf  Hut  -arblvb  drt«*a  lb*  wrt  Kiau  and 
wru  li>«  Oi-y  ■*-»." ■  Tb^a  tbe  srvtum  went  .•* 
bla     It^rtwj     ak>»«*    wblia    Artaii.i#»    sad    bra 

•ajjlatut    douVe-J     turr-ajst*     taJVnHbet     W»r  lo    fcl.es     tba> 

•iThus»  of  tbe  raAsftrnie^tl  Art»lvk*l*+.      Am  UM  p«s*> 

r-Afiu      fAnioldrd     sv>UM-tlia>«-»         Ills      «f      la.'inil.ln 

awraerry  would  •)-|-*avr.  ».n4  add>4  to  II  WU  a 
p.et\r  mil  twscouai  ol  aotae  paniruUr  at  Ur*+k 
m lib.. ...„*> .  Atr»iiitliacloutt»  would  "but  doww»«d 
IbaT  uoJj  ul-)a*ii  i»er«  »»*  J***  KukJer,  -lUi.-tn  m 
rt<*c.  dripi'lui:  u.l  pocked.  iJa.l.ii.r  ui>  ik.  little 
river  Id  tbe  rwkr  rua4.  half  bbldew  ta  tbe 
m\*U  v  l**bba«  bta  wm.  Ulo  u-  »  ■['>  -j-k,.  j 
buavbea  In  a  t-iii  aitrtMist  t*>  Uud  sad  rar»cti* 
the  awsftft  of  a  bow Ui.*   T.-ioB   la   tbe  »  i^nn^- 
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Hut  lie  reached  the  uext  village  safely;  went 
hi  raighl  to  the  wineshop;  made  irtends  with  the 
proprietor;  wu  dried  by  bin  Are  after  ciijoyiug 
thelaxnrv  of  being  enveloped  in  clonds  of  atcun 
from  his  own  clothing;  tewe  talkative  with  the 
young  Greeks  who  lu  turn  laughed  ami  Joked 
with  him ;  staved  to  supjier:  rtfuM.il  the  honor  of 
a  chair  and  squatted  ou  the  floor  like  a  Greek, 
born  to  the  custom,  althoug  b  his  Bartoriue  mus- 
cle twinged  an  a  penally;  ate  Mmp,  rl»b  and  ruast- 
ed  clama,  which  latter  an  obliging  Tuebai)  ruked 
from  the  bra  lor  bhu ;  drank  healths  and  feasted 
jovially  and  royally  till  the  feast's  wire  became 
cross  and  said  she  wished  to  retire,  and  they 
vacated  the  *\*ot.  which  ess  brr  bedrouea  as  weft 
as  parlor  and  kitchen.  Theu  the  entertaining 
lecturer  went  on  with  hi*  story,  *»d  told  of 
Greek  brigamLage  mud  of  tha  Idea  of  Nemesis 
which  the  people,  eulenaia;  he  dwelt  upon 
the  reinaius  of  the  old  Creek  language,  and  of  tlie 
attempt  of  the  people  to  revive  It  in  its  ch*s*iu 
puritv.  It  la  llvmp  uere,  he  raid;  the  old  classi- 
ca)  dictionary  here  pou  on  green  leave*,  and  Is 
all  alive.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  conversation  he 
bad  with  bis  host*,  ana  of  the  realization  in 
American  inventions  of  the  telegraph,  telephone 
and  phonograph,  of  Ideas  of  ancient  Homer,  till 
the  moderns  have  almoot  the  powers  of  tbe  Ho- 
meric god*.  *£u  end  hi;,  t-jlk ,  be  told  of  the  poetry 
and  romance  there  ii  in  the  wine  of  Greece,  and 
of  the  determination  of  one  traveller,  at  leant,  to 
live  aa  tbe  Greeks  live  when  he  is  in  their  fair 
country.  Tbo  conversation,  after  tbe  lecture, 
turned  upon  the  revival  ol  Greek  literature,  upon 
the  i;udp uu-.iiv  renewed  warfare  between  tbe  L*»t 
and  the  Wett,  iu  which  tbe  Greeks  are  tbe  vau- 
guard  of  the  Went;  and  upon  the  great  inteUeo- 
tual  influence  which  the  Greeks  have  iu  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  politi- 
~al  power. 
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[rcott  oi  n  g>Kci*t  coEnr.u*OMiR)*T.] 
Coxroan,  July  26,  16M. -Professor  Harris  baa 
just  returned  from  his  visit  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
attend  the  meeting  there  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  To  bid  mlml  tbe  meeting  was 
of  unusual  significance,  and  to  the  South  of  high 
:uil*>it£noe.  It  seems  a*1  if  tbe  moral  n-cight  of 
Massac busett«  In  the  South  was  destined  to  be 
Creator  now  than  ever.  Her  school*,  her  attain- 
ment- in  cducatiou  and  her  example  were  held 
licit  ire  the  South  as  a  model  by  Senator  Brown  In 
an  eloquent  sjwecb.  Professor  Hani*  lectured 
lact  evening  itpou  "Tbe  Metaphysical  Categories 
Oed  in  Natural  Science;  Thing,  Fact*  Atom, 
Force,  Correlation,  Law,  Statural  Selection,  Final 
Cause  or  Design,  Reality,  Potentiality  aud  Ac- 
tuality." An  abstract  of  tbe  lecture  follows: 
Kclcrence  was  made  at  the  beginning 
to  tbe  former  lecture  treating  of  psychol- 
ogy. The  emancipation  of  tbe  soul 
from  nature  had  been  traced  through 
tbe  faculties  of  sense-perception,  representation 
anil  reflection.  The  distinction  Itctween  recoUeo- 
tinu  or  mere  reproduction  of  a  former  sense-per- 
ception, and  memory,  or  the  preservation  of  ex- 
perience in  general  form;*— species  and  genera— as 
indicated  by  conventional  signs  cailod  "words," 
tin*-  distinction  narks  the  limit  of  tbe  brute  or 
animal  soul  and  the  immortal  soul  of  nun.  The 
process  of  making  language  Is  a  conscious  one* 
but  not  a  procejs  of  discursive  reflection.  The 
soul  does  not  take  note  of  tbe  method  or  process 
by  which  It  reaches  universal  or  general  Ideas, 
and  finds  conventional  symbols  for  them  In  voice 
or  gestures  or  written  characters.  It  is  remark- 
able that  subsequent  to  the  development  of 
uuiversols  and  the  costanooue  formation  of 
language,  all  higher  so-called  "faculties"  of 
the  mjitd,  are  evolved  as  reflections  upon  results 


the  nature  of  tbe  pnicCM,  or  of  It*  rendu.  Ordi- 
nary p«yclmlogv  trlei  to  *bow  bow  general  ideas 
are  leached  by  clos^incatlou  and  alwtraetlon  «'X- 
en-bed  upon  the  content*  of  memory.  Thi*  view 
dii;*s  not  jivrvefve  that  tbo  contents  of  memory 
have  already  the- form  or  gene  roller  or  universali- 
ty. Ttcenjenitiuu  Is  the  act  of  subserving  *  new 
Object  under  a  previously  existing  cognition  or 
conception  of  It.  Memory  iton*s  u)>  recognitions 
itml  n.-i  merely  tndnniuai  percept  lous.  Reflec- 
tion docs  not  fo  much  originate  toe  first  Ideas  of 
sttccies  mid  genera  as  It  finds  them  already  in 
knowledge.  Itin  s  process  of  lwcoming  conscious- 
ness oi  results  already  reached  by  the  mind  «  itb- 
uut  cniiscumxne»*  ol  me  1  hod.  Hence,  too,  It  Is 
put  surprising  to  find  that  tbe  earlier  stages  of 
reflection  arc  very  naive  and  very  little  swure  of 
the  irnr  nuture  of  their  subject  matter.  Crude 
reliction  denls  with  universal  tonus — Hpccleaand 
genera— audi  categoriea  as  thing,  fact,  force, 
c.iu-e,  mxuT.  form,  etc.,  but  fails  to  notice 
their  universality.  It  luob-ts  on  tbolr  eicluslvely 
pari  Icular  content.  Over  agalnat  ths  higher 
product*  of  conacloua  reneetlon  It  proclaims 
thehe  abstrurt  niotaphvaical  catecorics  as  Imme- 
diate reHlltics  and  as  liavlng  the  eomiiltiust 
truth.  "A  knowledge  of  thiugs  la  tbe  chief  ob- 
ject of  science.  We  wl>h  facts  only."  Crude  re- 
rV.tion  i>,  however,  not  swarc   that  things  and 


faeU  are  arbitrary  xv n theses  of  the  mind.  One 
pctvou  combines  a  few  phases  Into  a  gronp  and 
calif  it  a  thing  or  fact,  while  another  one  mskea 
a  grenter  or  a  lesa  combination.  The  twine  that 
mi  to  eat  the  apple  wbo*t  lali  ivue  .Newton  «aw 
bud  perceived  afact.lmt  tbe  swine's  Mfact"  was 
of  muuU  compass.  Newtiin  snw  la  tha  fall  of  the 
apple  a  •■fact"  of  such  great  compass  that 
It  included  tbe  fall  of  tbe  mooo  la  lu 
orbit  and  the  whole  celestial  syatem  of 
of  movement.  So,  too,  Ari>totle  investigated 
thing*  mid  found  essential  relation  or  depend- 
enee.  The  <!)""  overv  of  dependence  in  nature  U 
a  d:*cnverv  uf  unity.  Tbe  dependent  parts  are 
avnthctlraiiy  related.  Aristotle  saw  that  each 
tiling  uepeuds  spou  others,  and  with  the  others 
constitute*  a  larger  thing.  He  traced  from  this 
the  form  <>f  the  Ml»olme  aa  tbe  form  of  Hie  total- 
ity—the  "thing  in  iuelf ,"  tbe  largest  synthesis  as 
••thing."  He  found  seif-cotiMclnui  person— pure 
thinking  being— a*  the  form  of  the  absoluU,  and 
hence  tbe  ab.-oHte  truth.  Tbe  crudest  miss 
wises  a  thine.  In  it*  tmi:iHc*t  compnsfi— a  thing 
with  very  few  of  it*  essential  relations,  nnd  hence 
seizes  it  ui  it-^  uiiuimum  of  truth.  Ths  wider  tha 
syMtbei>ii«,  the  dcc|>er  the  |»erccptioii  of  relatlema, 
the  nearer  f>;  tbe  approxim.ttiou  to  tbe  troth. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  in  this  maunertodia- 
cusit  minutely  the  rite  and  signlheuuoe  of  the 
categoric* of  atom,  fr-rce,  design,  s.iiurml  aeleo- 
tlonandlaw,  ocrupyirig  most  i.f  the  lecture  In 
showing  lhepresiipiiositionn  of  tliese  categoriea. 
He  laid  *]Hvial  stWMt  on  tbe  great  aieuiflf  auce  of 
tlie  Uarwiipau  fn>ight  into  the  important*  of 
studying  the  lii-toryof  all  nnturai  objects,  and 
thus  nulling  lu  one  view  the  totality  uf  tbe  pro- 
cess.  Darwin  sees  tliat  things  nnd  facts  do  not 
bceuine  tme  till  the  synthesis  bcooiurs  ex- 
h.n.*tive.  Tlie  totality  only  reveals  the  design  or 
bnaJ  cause.  Darwin  is  iierhaps  wnaware  ..f  tbe 
fuel  iM.it  he  bus  ctauu  the  Anstut^Man  concep- 
::><ii  ttflinal  cause,  but  l»rofessor  l'eirce,  In  his 
;■■.•  utlv  publi^litd  book,  has  seen  and  stated  this 
y  tut  with  great  cleanitas. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Klduey  continued  this  forenoo* 
his  i'  v  mrc*  upon  the  philesopbical  groundwork 
.of  ethics.  Tbe  ithort-comings  of  intuitionalism, 
he  said,  bare  caused  the  it  lapse  into  utllltarian- 
bjin.  or  unlrerfaliHtlc  hedonism.  Mill  and  Heurr 
Sidt'wickarc  rrpre-tentatikes  of  this  latterptuV 
losophy,  and  Herliert  Spencer  Is  In  the  same  clnse, 
soiui;uihls  syftembus  a  philosophic  grouud- 
w.irk.  Tbe  |-riiui].:eoflhi»  school  U  that  pleas- 
ure ou  lis  own  account  Is  the  guide,  and  so  ths 
grcateM  hunpincss  of  tbe  greatest  number  la  and 
should  be  tiie  objective  end  of  all  human  action. 
Tbia  standard  Includes  the  happiness  of  ani- 
mals as  well  usufuier.  No  oUj.-c-iive  standard 
exists,  but  every  standard  must  be  subjective. 
Every  philosopher  prepares  Ida  own  formula,  but 
ItUuf  little  um-  to  ihe  ordinary  wind,  debating 
the  questions  of  conscience  or  prudeuee,  and  even 
the  puilo>opher  c.iunot  be  certain  that  be  has  not 
made  a  mistake  in  bl>>  practices.  Doubt  aa  to  the 
rightness  ol  an  action  arises  only  when  it  dimin- 
iibe-  the  pleasure  of  another.  As  to  self-»acrlttce 
it«elf,  the  only  ctaudard  mmit  be  subjective  Un- 
der this  system  conscience  become*  common 
opinion  or  the  lieuest  of  tbe  legialator.  Miurht  1« 
right.  So  people  would  not  accept  such  doctrine, 
and  clung  olindty  to  the  old  IntultionaJUusu  Uv 
utilltariaidsiu  any  crime  might  U-  juBtllied.  Tbe 
error  of  tills  doctrine  consists  in  abatractiug  the 
element  of  fctdlng.  It  is  the  soul  which  is 
worthy,  not  Its  delights.  Intuitionalism  says 
that  mere  is  a  criterion  for  guidance.  Judgment 
upon  the  moralty  of  an  actiou  must  take  luto  ac- 
count its  consequences;  as  far  as  they  can  be 
foreseen  the  Intent  or  pur)>o»e  relative  to  tbe  re- 
Fult  and  the  motive-spring  of  tbe  action.  When 
thc»e  facts  are  |sji-ses»e4lr  the  reason  makes  an 
immediate  pronunclauicnto  as  to  tbe  right  Or 
wrong  of  the  action.  This  immediate  judgment 
i>  simple,  without  farther  analy-ds,  and  U  called 
lutiiiiiou.  11  it  decide,  incurred^  ,  it  j.  becaaM 
there  has  been  aotnc  error  in  getuug  tbe  facts. 
Dr.  Kidney  distinguished  between  motives  sou 
ssntive-fprings  of  action.  Any  number  of  tbe 
former  inny  exist,  but  only  four  of  tbe  latter,— 
sympathy,  prudeuee,  duty  and  reverence  lor  law. 
aV  to  tlie  latter,  It  cau  mean  nothing  without  a 
liiw-giver,  and  there  can  be  no  moral  law  without 
God,  and  the  will  will  not  yield  lu  reverence  till 
ft  i-  Mm-  the  law  is  Iumu  The  reasou  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  Justice  or  gooa- 
nest.  Subjective  lightness  comes  only  from  ths 
fonrth  of  these  motive-springs,  but  objective 
Tightness  fruui  the  coaleMience  of  all  the  four. 
Impure  IntuitionaHaiD,  subjective  rlghtness  can- 
not exiat  without  objecuve  rightuesa;  in  utli- 
Itarl:iul.-ui  the  two  may  be  divorced.  There  must 
bo  an  objective  standard  sat  rlghtness,  and 
it  exists  when  derived  from  the  Intu- 
itions and  foresight  of  affairs.  But 
such  a  staudard  is  perpetually  la  % 
rapid  flux,  aud  ueeds  to  beoceaakuwlTv  restated. 
Au  attempt  has  been  made  hi  the  nhtlosopuy  of 
•volutiou  to  derive  the  conscience  Trow  pnuesv 
ti.u  motives  dvvcloited  lu  the  himory  of  Um»  race, 
but  l  be  argumi  nt  c.innot  I  c  made  plausible.  Ob- 
ligation i iiiiiiu ■*  a  btw  imposed  by  a  power  aa  well 
a>  bv  an  iiiti-lli^ence, — Uod,  indeed.  The  mean- 
ing of  oblig..ti<m  »o  far  as  it  affects  tbe  judg- 
liicni.  1^  tii_t  there  la  an  Jltimate  eonditioa  of 
oure\i»tcucc  whieb  oiuult.-otcnce  and  wisdom  hi 
guiding.  Oi'iic.utiou  will  «li>Hppearwbeo  tbseud 
!>  reaeued,  when  ihe  autriliuaU'd  is  transformed 
Into  j  tor  fee  i  beauty.    In  consi'ience,  obllgatiou  la 

a  fi-ellng,  as  well  aa  a  judgment,  and  It  is  accom- 

runied  by  apprehension,  of  evil  ooupequeuces 
loin  violated  lu*.  Dr.  Kidney  ajHike  of  tlis  ]-er- 
fcctinuoi  love,  which  mu.-t  be  ires  in  ita  very 
nature.  Hence  the  hum.  u  race,  as  an  ethical 
CMtmiwiiiwealili,  must  b.ive  lltid  a  history,     Mural 

Krfei-tbm  1>>  mure  n.an  moral  rectitude.  It  must 
inui'.d  stri'iigin  as  well.  The  good  msu  uuit 
be  made  ho  by  Hliug-le  wi:h  tue  evil  in  the  world, 
aud  iiH.ui;b  he  iu  iv  fcoutrtiino  des|ulr,  yet  he 
la  gulultig  mm  i^iu  all  the  time.  \>r.  Kidney, 
at  i  ne  concilium  of  bis  lecture,  yielded 
to  r.'«|ii«  u*  and  reml  his  briei  cntleUm  upon 
*  Runt  k  e.-tom  of  morality,  showing  thatltwaa' 
tiictiuplete  and  In  pMullcu  l"'iniiitcd  each  |«r- 
Son  u>  net  up  a  moral  stundaru  ol  hia  own,  which 
would  buviuiU  ugulUMt  uritiuisliuf  made  uiwn  it. 
I.acjpcjeun  by  th»t  a\>tein  fan  ui.ikt  hla  own 
maxim-  ot  conduct.  The  Kami  in  ethics  Is 
wiiully  divorced  from  hlntorv  mul  docH  not  no- 
i-nur.t'for  the  changing  clement  iu  moral  judg 
meat. 

Protestor  Harris  began  the  illseusslnn.  Con- 
sctuice,  ho  said,  is  an  Individual '«  view  of  the 
flr>t  nriiiciple  of  tbe  universal    And  thin  view  Is 

i» Heeled  by    cducat|..n.     My    etlur:it|..u  the  pl-rXOn 

L.  einauciuated  Lrom  luyropiir  views  of  tbe  abso- 
lute. In  the  highest  *tffl*e conscience  uever  nrosi 
until   Christianity   came.    I'nurciencc   haa   as  It1 


essential  element  luaiglitlnto  the  nature  of  th. 
ab-uiutc.  Jtl^tiue  notices  tbe  reality  lu  mu  i 
where-as  politeness  overlook*  the  defects  and^ee 
oidj  whu:  ia  be*:.  The  dlacu>sion  was  shared  b; 
sir!  Alcott  and  others. 

This  sveuiug  llr.  Deolon  J.  Sulder  continue* 
his  lectures  en  Greek  life  and  literature,  and  un 
folded  bis  panorama  from  SJarcopoulo  to  AulL 
and  thence  to  Chalcls.  His  route  Uy  for  mile 
along  tbe  sea  coa-t .  and  "the  wnrelota,"  he  aaid 
"have  a  sort  of  absorbing  fascination  as  you  si 
and  get*  at  them,  for  you  are  caught  Into  tbel 
rhvtbm  and  break  on  tlie  shore  along  with  them 
Tliat  regularity  »if  the  ripple,  that  erer-reeurriiii 
beat  becomes  one  with  the  throb  of  your  heart 
with  the  flight  of  your  moments,  which.  like  thust 
wavelets,  ndi  up  from  the  Infinite  mm  ol  time 
break  to  pieces  ou  the  shore  of  tlie  present,  then 
vauith  into  eternity."  From  the  coast  of  ths 
Eurfpiiff  with  hla  companion  Yarvuuillya*  the 
lecturer  crossed  the  strait  to  the  mountains  of 
Euhcca,  bipbe^t  of  which  was  the  Bo»ilicon  ot 
Delphi.  In  tbe  hlU*  sud  valleys  of  Greece  are 
found,  be  said,  tbe  source  of  the  mental 
traits  of  the  Greeks,  their  customs  and  las*  and 
of  the  aslf-goverunient  «  hicli  was  ultimately  the 
csu*e  of  their  downfall.  Tbe  Greek  sought  a 
bodllv  individ'isliiv  by  gvmnastic  training,  and  a 
spiritual  individuality  through  the  tine  sit*  and 
phimsupbv:  but  above  all,  hut  Ideal  of  tbe  state 
was  a  political  individuality,  comprising  his  own 
eoininunlty,  with  full  autonomy.  Here  Greece 
stand*  in  strongest  contrast  with  tho  Orient,  with 
its  vast  populous  plain*.  TheOrcek  hills  shake 
off  Orieutiil  sway,  and  do  not  under  a  dead  equal- 
ity. Greek  mouutains  fought  at  Tbennopybn 
and  Plata  a  quite  as  much  as  Greek  men.  dut 
ths  sea,  as  trulv  as  the  mountain-.  La  a  factor  of 
Greek  character.  It  is  indeed  the  world's  high- 
way and  the  world's  freedom.  The  old  Grecr.be- 
louged  quite  as  much  to  the  sea  a*  to  the  land. 
Another  turn  of  the  panorama  and  the  travellers 
came  to  tbe  swollen  At-opus,  into  which,  cold 
from  tbe  snow  of  Mount  Clthatron,  waded  the 
barefoot  pedestrian.  Passing  this  with  ludi- 
crous discomforts  tbe  Utile  company,  In- 
creased  bv  tbe  accession  of  two  stranger*,  jour- 
neyed    along     the  shore  of    the  Euripus    to 


faced.  From  Dcliuto,  with  Its  ancient  reputa- 
tion and  modern  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  Englishmen  captured  by  brigands, 
the  companv  passed  on,  and  in  due  time  came  to 
Aulls  in  wlioae  bay  the  Greek  fleet  a^embled  for 
the  expedition  to  Troy.  A  hospitable  host  made 
the  stay  pleasant,  and  agreeable  coinpsninns 
added  to  toe  delight  of  the  hours.  In  a  brief  ex- 
cursion Into  Albanian  cu>ioms,  the  lecturer  saicV 
that,  to  preserve  their  language,  the  men  often] 
do  not  penult  the  woraeu  to  learn  any  otberj 
Their  agriculture,  methods  of  l.iltor  and'  linnlc-l 
ments  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind;  the?  allow! 
no  huprovenientH  on  the  traditional  way  of  doingj 
things.  The  Albanian  element  seema  most  stul>- 
born,  stolid  and  Impervious  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  G  recce.  Still  the  Alba- 
nians are  strong,  courageoua  and  uneorrupt- 
ed.  and  without  their  brsTery  and  perseverance 
there  would  have  been  no  Greek  independence. 
This  lack  of  boinnjicucitv  In  modern  Greece  iA 
the  ruoAt  striking  fact  of  m  social  condition,  and 
Indicates  natioual  weakness,  for  the  apirit  of  na- 
tionality Is  not  strong  enough  to  luse  the 
parts  into  unity.  But  here  tbe  Greek,  Albanian 
and  M'allaclilau  have  lived  for  centuries  without 
being  arneltcd  by  the  fire  of  patriotism  Into  the 
oneness  of  apirit  which  may  be  called  nationality. 
Greece  Is  nil)  an  agglomerate,  not  an  organic, 
whole.  From  Aulis  the  journey  was  to  Clialcis 
by  boat,  in  a  jolly  company.  Ou  landing  all  was 
bustle  and  buedness  and  the  mental  picture  had 
as  its  foreground  the  trailers  and  customers  of 
tbe  bazaar.  After  a  day  here.  In  which  he  beard 
the  English  language  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
tbe  lecturer  turned  back  to  Aulls,  filled  with  the 
beauties  of  tbe  landscape  and  with  tbe  romance, 
hUtory  and  mystery  of  the  memorable  sea  where 
gathered  tbe  Greek  vessels  of  war.  To  a  Greek 
school  then  be  went  and  beard  the.  old  verba  con- 
Jn;ated,  with  the  Instinct  of  a  spoken  tongue.  A 
Ireek  school  hi  one  of  tbe  most  lot  crest  bag  things 
In  Greece.  Aulis,  to  tbe  miud  filled  with  Greek 
history,  brings  up  the  tragic  story  of  Iphigenla 
and  her  sacrifice,  and  this  hid  a  prominent  place 
In  tbe  traveller's  thoughts.  Whether  the  charac- 
ters were  ever  living  or  not   can  make  no  differ- 
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*nce,  be  i»ji     n»y  furnish   the  most  .biding 
«g5»  lot  th*  r*c*  of  heroUm,  aduiuo*  vl£ 
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Prof.  Wm.  T. 
from  hla  Bouth 

Inst  week  to  addfei  tbe  National  rUlucatioual  A^w- 
ciation,  and  arrived  barely  la  tlaio  to  meet 
Uw  lecture  hour.  Tine  sddrea*  was  the  but  of  the 
five  lectures  which  hsvs  constituted  th*  coarse  on 
"Philosophical  UlttioctloDi."  Tlie  second  coarse  of 
rrofe*M>r  Usrris  la  on  "Ucgel's  Philosophy,"  an4 
opct>i  Wednesday  night  (July  37)  elth  "Hegel's  iKx- 
trine  of  raychology  aud  Logics  bU  lHaleclic  Method 
and  fcyrtcro-" 

The  locturelnst  evening  ws«  on  "The  Metaphys- 
eal (nte^orlca  I  -ed  by  Kstarsl  Bcteaca,"  aa  the 
teruu  Thing,  Fsct,  Atom.  Force,  Liw,  Final  ("j»^ 
or  I>c-igD,  Correlutton,  Naiorsl  SsieeMon,  Rs-Mty, 
l'nicniisiily  and  Actualliy,  which  are  pimM.if 
uictanh\«lcal  terma,  an  1  wLlcb  have  been  appropi.- 
•ted  uy'Naturs!  Hclence. 


Prof,  llarria  opcuol  his  lecture  by  refemee  to  tbe 
rebttlon  of  philosophic  iboustit  to  tnat  of  science. 
The  lenna  used  thromrb  the  entire  coerce  of  natural 
acteuee  began  with  Aristotle,  and  it  Wis  be  wtio  dr 
▼eloped  them  toto  categories  of  reality,  potentla'.y, 
Ic.  ,*Dd  drew  from  them  t*ie  Idea*. 

The  flrft  theory  developed  was  the  a'  jmle.  p-d  In 
this  tie  idea  of  force  arises.  From  tbia  tbetbeory 
proceed*  to  correlation,  to  law,  to  final  selectioa  la 
an  a*-cendin|  ktIc*. 

Tbe  flrr-t  Ptandpolot  of  reflection  looki  npon  tbe 
world  Sf  an  fUMemblae.e,  and  rcgarda  oojecta  as 
ttlngs.  A  thlo|  bas  properties  wbkh  constitate 
relstioni.  and  he  who  thinks  a  thing  has  eaterad, 
alihongh  pcrhapa  unconsciously,  a  ttste  of  refteetleei 
when  a  word  correspond:)  to  groups,  when  be  ar- 
rsnees  and  clasiities,  and  tbia  is  tbe  differentiation 
o(  the  mind  of  min  from  the  Instinct  of  tbe  brute 
There  la  a  power  of  generalization  here  that  la  the 
development  of  reflection. 

All  true  realllie*  are  individual.  .  Indepeodeit 
things  are  classified  by  the  mlod  from  a  pajrcbolo*.- 
cal  siaitdpolut.  Tbe  Uibjg  is  a  gronp:  Ii  Is  a  uaiTur- 
wil,  a  sneclea.a  ycoos. 

The  first  stage  ot  reflection  looks  opoa  the  world 
Sb  ibiusa,  but  it  bas  no  klea  of  Its  aocoiiacWma  syn- 
thesis. All  thinking  ol  things  Ii  a  synthesis,  though 
It  may  be  uuconacloos.  A  fact  la  an  arbitrary  ajs- 
UiestK 

A  ftct  may  1*  an  event  or  a  statement.  It  Is  sig- 
mficant  aceor<dng  to  tbe  mind  that  eowceirej  ik 
When  Kcwtou  uv  tbe  apple  fill,  be  saw  ufactaad 
hu  was  an  Immense  synthesis.  He  saw  a  total  itr,  the 
relation  of  tbe  apple  to  tbe  earth,  ajao  tbe 
relution  of  the  moon  to  the  earth.  Aristotle  saw  hi 
It  a  more  ?tupendoot  fact  and  connected  It  with  the 
higher  creation,  i.  e.  that  tbe  world  hi  a  manifests - 
Mod  of  God,  sud  man  the  realization  of  God. 

Prof.  Harris  Illustrated  this  fact  significance  by 
presenting  the  Lai  I  of  the  apple  ss  a  fact  to  tbe  swine 
whose  animal  instinct  ruehes  to  devour  it;  to  New- 
ton,  as  MpDlfn  ant  of  the  law  of  rraviutiou;  to  Arit- 
tot  re  as  significant  of  the  law  of  the  solar  syateua,  the 
universe,  tbe  Creator. 

This  power  ol  arbitrary  synthesis  depends  ss  tae 
individual. 

The 

rBB*E«<T  ATTrTTDEOr   SCIENCE 

desires  to  know  facta.  It  Jestres  to  «©e  these  tacts 
in  all  their  relations.  Science  is  thus  on  the  right 
track.  Thin&p,  facts,  are  a  part  of  revelation. 
Prof.  Hnrri.-  discussed  tbe  Atomic  theory,  showing 
how  an  iitotii  cau  only  be  a  metaphyiical  distinction 
of  speech.  An  abstract  conception.  ThW  metaphysi- 
cal «tage  has  a  fleeting  c)isra*ter,  arlsiog  from  Its 
impeiiection.  The  tDree  metaphysical  categoriea 
ot  ihing,  fact,  ntom,  are  each  Imperfect.  Atomism 
finds  truth  by  elimlnatJoc  comhlnaiion.  Thia  stage 
ol  thought  Is  termed  ■'  praelical"  and  arising  from 
seiiHe>perccptlon  reully  sets  up  an  arbitrary  cata- 
logne,  an  in>men«  metaphysical  a^umpiion.  Oat- 
lining  tbe  matbeinsticul  and  chemical  views  the  con- 
tin'Mcltons  in  itself  were  hbawn  ot  each  tiling. 

ihe  stage  of  relatiTity  be^an  at  an  important 
cp<<cb,  with  the  epoch  of  tbe  Alchemists.  Tbe  true 
test  of  any  (lung,  the  speaker  .-dated,  is  not  what  I*  In 
Itself)  as  nn  independent,  isolated  fact,  bat  what  U  It 
in  u*  relation?? 

Tbe  correlation  of  force*,  according  to  the  most 
advanced  thought  of  tbo  scieuos:  oi  ths  day,  ends  at 
l^at  in  persistent  force,  in  active  eucrgy,  waicb  Is 
•  elf-sLtire  and  self- revealing,  finch  loree  u  Indi- 
viduality, a  decider  reshtv. 

A  thing  is  tbe  result  of  on  eqalllbrium  of  forces. 
Knot's  definition  of  atom  ia  that  where  the  foruCi  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  are  equal. 

rarttcnlar  tone  only  exists  in  nttcrance,  as  light 
exit-is  iu  diffusion.  It  Is  tbe  highest  thought  of 
science  that  each  particular  force  exurU  only  in  tro-%- 
tittt  and  po.-i'tK  over  to  persMent  force  as  so  ulti- 
mate reality.  All  the  cliain  of  forces  have  gooe  ore/ 
into  Ibis  persistent  force.    Tbb>  i-»  realism. 

The  1'rof  e-i-t-r  luade  re/erence  to  a  new  work  soosi 
to  appear,— J  ndue  Stallo'a  book  ou  tbe  metaph? deal 
theoilsine  of  mtnral  science,  which  pnsbee  matter 
out  into  tbe  invMbie,  and  be  compared  It  to  looking 
at  objects  through  tbe  rroug  end  of  ths  telaacope. 
German  phlloaopbv  culls  ton  a  dodge  of  resection,  a 
biding  behind  the  invbrible. 

From  ibc  point  oi  correlation  of  forces  there  are 
two  tbougbtr;  one  of  the  perkbdeut  force,  that  rs- 
sullant  energy  which  haa  swallowed  up  all  other 
energies,  the  force  eouliucsllv  makiDg  ami  deatroy- 
ing.  It  .»  s  t-elf-related  energy.  Tin  i.  eotoes  an  ias- 
pcrtuiit  poi'it,  ice  ide^  oi  toulity  iu  t«»rcc. 

'Ifr  idea  of  natural  Vileciion  erowdj>  imo  it~li  the 
reluUons  oi  b*mig»  iud  t'uclr  eivirou.ueut*.  Tbe 
«n\irom>ient  t£L*ds  to  iuipress  itself  upon  tbe  being 
that  is  iiirironod,  to  sriie  its  natnrc  ou  it.  Then 
conn  i  the  two  :iUioij»  oi  sell-a.  livily  »ith  its  rei*c- 
tioo  ou  environment.  If  tue  environ. :ic;it  i*  all 
poi'ciful  it  will  dt>livA  the  Um*  luji  rt-i't?  tU 
fonu.  If  tnc  lieing  admits  ii.-*4i  to  lu  env  j-ouuieut, 
it  goes  toward  harmoay. 

Thlikled  of  Tjerng  permtt«Tue  ririnefpTe  of  nntnral 
M^'ection,  as  exi'-llug  ob.iert*  ibc*  llielt  iiower  to 
fsi.-t  an. i  aibul  thei-i-five*.  Tbi-  tota-ic  .d  :'.e 
imiu-r-al  nnd  tl,e  partieuhir.  ihe  fnvir-im  ■  i  i  u.ii- 
tlng  Its  uslure  as  the  being,  unci  Ihe  1m  hi.  .  .t  ■  ng 
ii?eit  to  its  tuvlrt'iuiicnt,  i*  icaily  Tti...    .  t'o 

present  the  Teliolo^ic.d  ^unoiM-inl  sr  1  ,-  o 
cut  all  the  ct*j»  Itolutoii  it.  but  nitfural  soli  in  .         b 
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hasa  ri^ht  to  pla»c  little 

»iim>)*ut  it,  but  a  -o  bteps  h'leaee  is  nn'iu  ^.  " 

llie  ulffer em-e  of  Die  natural  science  rlew  n»iJ  '■« 
miracle  new  Is  that  the  >u.,r.,..  U|  ,.-...  (.:,  a  i.>„k-  ..  .  no 
oid»ci>e  as  an  attempt  t.  co-ue  into  self-let*  n  •  :  i- 
ticm,  ind  sees  the  onivcrNd  principle  of  returu  intt 
lUelf.  in  plant  life,  hi  every  rjhase.'  To  the  p'..«r  sud 
the  pldlosoi.her  ihe  world  is  loll  of  the  rcn-alln-  of 
thU  furni. 

Tlie  mechanical  causes  only  nppcer  inechsi.icil  be- 
cause they  are  Imitated  and  not.seen  lu  their  rel.it^  !▼. 
Science  ueaU  with  issuated  tj<ux.  Teliologv  llul.s  nl'i, 
and  docs  net  select  i<oiue  ooe  e>pee.lal  ultair.  J  .ic 
nage  of  superstition  is  that  of  iouitedkote.  and  srio- 
trary  relations,  the  Impulse  from  without.  r..'b.r 
that:  within,  acting  ou  the  ndud,  ss  lu  the  case  of 
people  who  olirerve  oroeu». 

In  Ihe  calegory  of  Aristotle  th-re  are  potenlisllfv, 
reality,  and  actoalitv.  Thr  reality  has  the  potenti- 
ality of  niany  pba«es'i*iid  pos-lblllt'les. 

Only  one  potentiality  ran  be  r  el  I  at  cne  lime,  — as 
for  Instance,  the  oak,  whn*e  totality  Lnclndos  the 
ceom,  -  nk  and  hee<l;  again,  It  exis'a  ooiv  lu  i>ne 
plci«e  at  one  time,  which  I*  Its  reality. 

Or  water,  which  may  exut  u solid, llmuM orgy*1 
eon«.  but  onlv  one  at  s  liiuc.  The  Irue  sutUillt)  :s 
not  ihe  rrjlliv.  but  onlv  the  blackboard  <>o  which  U 
writes.  This  f.ict  glvcsastvii'lpslot  of  actual  tv,  lo 
which  the  reality  Is  Inaxlenoate.  the  potrut'.tlitr  is 
large,  the  resllty  small.    This  Is   the   hies   ol   mor- 

billy,  of  death. 

The  reality  pushes  out  the  potontialltv.  Or  there 
may  be  a  reality  nliose  actaailty  sod  potentiality  c i 
clode  «si  b  other.  Or,  when  all  potcutlahtle*  are 
i.  .il.  it  l«  in  iimn.-ftil  Nine.  Or,  when  one  p^isn- 
tinlitt  Is  realall  ltspoteotlalttleB«rare«llAedia  Itself. 
Tlie  first  Intrlnkta  Ulbst  which  cos  re»li7p  tUras 
imnlbllltlss).  The  roou.l  K^ut'cki.i  that  wblcli  has 
res liacd  them. 
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Yeftcrdaf  il '"ft  .as*    derowJ   to  Dr.  Kidney's 

,-ccoDd  psr  L  no  "The  U  round  work  of  Ethics.'* 

Tbe  lertoW fira  considered  the  utilitarian  ethics 
as  dow  held  id4  laugbt,  tbe  Unproved  BeDtluimlsm, 
a*  presented  b)  John  Stuart  Mill,  Htnrr  LI  rty  wick 
and  Herbert  Spencer. 

lbe  end  of  moral  aetif  ity  under  tbi*  scheme  U  tbe 
•neatest  happiness  of  the  (rentes*  »ombtr,  that  It, 
enjvjTUtnt  In  tlie  abstract,  acknowledged  by  some at 
lucioOinf  a!l  animal  tvjoymmt.  Bat  pleasure  I 
thought  to  have  vaiae,  not  merely  from  lta  diffusion 
l>ut  from  Its  fineness  and  iutenttty,  therefore  bnraan 
delight  may  be  icknowledf  ed  to  oat  weigh  all  other 
anhuni  pletsure.  But  a  diflcolrj  arise*  of  flnd.oga 
standard  of  valuation.  Bow  ascertain  (lit  numerical 
Talae  of  lbe  various  .iniinal  pleasures,  aad  of  tbe  hu- 
luaa  emotloisr?  It  u  evident  that  there  can  only  be  a 
subjective  standard.  If  an  attempt  to  made  to  reach 
*dj  ©bjeetlv •  meaning,  It  wUl  be  [rota  a calculation  of 
results;  hot  even  here  tbe  conclusions  will  differ- 
slDce  no  two  will  agree  Id  tbs  dlstanoe  to  which  They 
path  their  foreaAlng.  Tbe  farther  distant  nch  re- 
buluarelDFpareoxtlnMitbeBioreujoerteia  will  they 
fce.  DUtnrliing  Influence*  will  multiply,  lbe  likeli. 
Ik  od  of  tluappointaent  increase  with  every  step  tor- 
ward,  and  no  one  cm  be  aheolntery  certain  that  whu 
be  propose*  to  do  will  pot  diminish  ljtHend  vt  luutu« 
I  be  nun  of  houuui  happHaeM.  Thus  tbe  lnevitib!c  rsf" 
full  will  be  that  there  will  he  no  effort  to  trace  the  cos- 
.seqaeaceSyO.  »n»ny  actions  at  efleetu  g  tbe  general  hap- 
yiLcs*.  Tbey  will  he  jaih^eu  to  hare  bo  moral 
cjcutiity .  to  he  Indifferent,  or  to  hare  precisely  tbe 
worth  they  Lave  tu  a 

SV.TLM  OF  KOOIKTIC  HVDOXim. 

U  I  am  troubled  by  tbe  thought  of  another  9  nam 
resu.tlr.p  from  my  pU*a>ore,  /  m»y  wsJce  Mcriticti  of 
it,  and  rtfid  njy  deiiflht  10  thai  a*  eniapen.N4tU>iu 
but  1  cai.uut  kjj  Hut  it  will  be  so  with  any  dim  else, 
wd  ilKTfl'uif  f**  only  odruc  racriSt*  when  it  is 
found  to  he  -weet. 

lobe  lo^itallv,c..nfMent.Mic  utilitarian  mu^t  bid  J 
dud  it  is  i11JiJ.ere.1t  utwn  whom  the  \.'r~-,uK  f*Uh, 
il  ru!y  lbe  in'Mit***!  au.am»i  ui  it  can  lie  »*-.j<ir&-i,  ni.- 
Um  it  cjtt  to  .iboan  tbat  the  oven  uotribuu^n  of  it 
—tare*  the #J**uoet»aaiarBfce  iinaao  ■■<  OakCns*. 
lecturer  Showed,  cannot"  he  proven.  Indeed,  rho 
v  ;-r-l  uiliiiivTiiiu*  0/  lbe  prwrnt  day  neknonled^e 
thai  iln  v  1  ..vc  11ft  (;ot  their  form?  into  nub  a  s!i:i|te 
..*  tl.n  K.ii-f:K'l»rv  rLlf*  of  cmi  Inct  caD  be  foni.u 
Uiui,  rtiid  :.ie  tiH.ient,  till  tbey  make  rurllior  ad- 
\',i-r»4.  lo  ri'i  iiiiU  Mi.nl.Ind  to  the  u)-Taiit\  of  com- 
irMTi;H',  TIa'ir  trior  has  uci-u  in  nu«tn..-'ttiK  tiie 
4. !*-:■•' i.r  01  fit-iuL'  fro-u  tbe  complcn  tulitccl  io 
«lrifl!  i>  iiibcres.  M'li:»t  i-ol  vroith  is  not  the  delight: 

u.nl.i    ■■■  .il  »-  iin  1  xvr:;ill[i-  fount. dn  of   (lell^lit    to 
1T-1 II  md  to  ntlirrs. 
The    lecturer     n^xt    tcok    d)>   tbe   mtulMooalist 
id  after  deKlihilig  it,  ncu  on  to  ?bow  tbt 


uiilitarla 


liti, 


ulisf .   in  fi-iU-   of  bimeolf,  follow,,   the 
nod   Indies  of   the   : 


jiorality  or 
tion  of  consequence?; 
thai  In*  c.umiit  ind Irate  hl«  alleged  intention  or  an 
ii!;iiiwliute  judgment,  lie  hat  put  his  Intention  In 
tl:i  nronj£)dntv;  itrnje  it  ouui,  iu  an  ah-olute  iu- 
-  hi  «i  iIil  il^btcou*  r«nsc«iucricci  of  eTCivuctloa, 
vi. in  one  11.HI  creiitioa  i»  fully  defined.  Bd:  th:  4 
i.i-'.'.Oii  iil'Vvr  can  l>e  fully  dc'lutd.  and  tJier*  - 
t<  r».  U:\v-  a  nut-  iiitciif.wiiinily  he  subjective  rlj;ltt- 
in--,  while  the  pure  intentional  clalmithat  it  hnn  ob- 
.it.iiwrl^blni'^aa  well,  'f lie  nuo  intentiou  is  tbat 
.  1  the I'liu of  tlieuioral  Iqtv  niiieli  constitutes  tbe 
1  n.iiMil  on  w  hicb  it  depend*  and  wblch  exert  j  ltd  na- 
1    :<■  in  every  Imnuiu  mjuK 

'I  lie  k'Clnrer  ibenproecedetllodii«tingnlsb  between 
1  !tiitiuitj>nr  motives  uliiib  maybe  universal,  and 
1  i;M' ,';t!::^s  wliicb  cao  lw  but  foreseen,  viz.:  In- 
•i  .<el,  prudei-re.  rrascn,  law,  or  $t nUmootallty  and 
|f.\#*,  which  Ik n  relnf loo  to  a  rersouHl  bUhjAct,  the 
•  iilcr  of  the  law;  fur  wiihout  Muclion  which  imply 
an  be  '  "  _ 


k.tui.r  rr: 

•  III)    tIMll 

nghlnoi  11 
iu*l  fftcK. 

:-.  Hiercloi 
11  In  barm 

v  nl,  i..  ir.  I 


-til 


i  bed  U  tllilt  mlijivtuB  r);.'hliii-*3  COllIM 
id'-  Gi-:-t  motive  Npfinit;  and  objective 
fin  (be  iuteuiion  and  ciuU'vnia:  of  ac- 

Pt'n.IECHVn  uiiMu.rsH 
e,  an  element  of  object  Ire  rlfflltQWI. 
onj,  while  Mtblvullre  riglitiieu  la  dis- 
» in m.  Tin-  lec'.urer  Ibou  showed  how  an 
iMfiil  principle  may  stow  iteelf  In  dlf- 
ufth'tinfE  "fileri  hv  tracing  tbe  principle 
in  that  uakctb  ot   thoe/1  through  different 


lliPleeturcrH.cn  ollnilctl  to  the  attempt  of  Ber- 
lin Spei.cer  logiveibepene^Urtf  moral  judgments, 
:ird  idiitt'ii'iid  thai  tveii  if  its  bl.-tury  could  be  tbOJ 
Mti'Ct'rU'ulli  traicil,  it  aoubl  not  invalidate  Its  prct- 
t-Ul  t.":uct  11  law  wblcb  ohligte.  He  theu  showed 
that  hlrtftrv  ^^l0■^  as  no  cimnie  of  place,  do  aban- 
tii-iinifit  ut  any  hiw  once  i-n-i  m^.  only  n^a  blernrchy 
..1  U-.wf,  unit  tueieforo  that  we  cannot  suppose  It  pue- 
riMt'  that  the  ux.iat  lew  <no  tliaoge;  tbat  therefore 
it  d<  en  in  t  t'xprws  au  arbltiary  will,  but  tbe  eternal 
mill  iim-liiii-f  ;iili'  nalnrc  of  things. 


THE  MOliAL  LAW, 

theu.  In  showing  o»  what  ought  to  be,  rhotre 
dm  what  would  1*  if  all  the  tendencies  of  existence 
hud  free  plav,  and  were  not  diverted  from  their  nat- 
ursil  end  by'tbefrceartiiof  men.  Tbe  lecturer  then 
contended  that  tbat  coinlnrt  alone  H  cbll|atory 
whieb  is  required  by  the  central  attributes  or  charac- 
ter of  Iff  author,  lore.  In  the  Ideal  reeult  which  that 
will  brine  about,  and  in  this  alone  will  reason  acnal- 
**c9,  ae  il  actjule-ce*  fa  aay  other  fcrmih.  All  fairing 
.-li  j:  t  i"  IrraiiuoaL 

Tlielectmer  then  rbowed  that  tbe  jadBment  of 
obligation  wiii  followed  by  certain  phases  of  feeling. 
He  then  clnimed  that  the  moral  law  tx\tts  io  hu- 
r:.jn  reason  in  the  form  of  an  ittent,  and  tbat  its  ap- 

!>rfbeDslon  involves  to  h.id«  ^iteat  the  fnealty  of 
juscinatlon:  that  in  the  rude  mind  it  is  ao  outline 
increh .  trbich  may  be  Died  up  and  lilntDineil  by  eat- 
Inre.  'it  is  a  divine  pbutograph,  full  of  wonders, 
vben  the  eye  becomrs  snfbciently  teleseapte.  Me 
then  sboweil  that  lore  na  a  motive  principle  can- 
not be  attained  p*i  aaltum,  but  reqalrea  a  pro- 
cess tbat  there  wu.-i  l>e  not  only  moral  recti- 
tude, but  moral  strength,  which  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  discipline;  tbat  tbe  soul  to  re«eb  Its  hlg bert 
excellence  innst  look  into  luelf .  The  exlstenoc  of 
moral  evil  in  the  world  makes  tbi*  requirement  more 
impcnitlve.  Tbe  acme  of  attainment  in  overcoming; 
thmcultiee  will  be  the  tlgnal  for  their  disappearance. 
In  the  third  nnd  final  lecture  Dr.  Kidney  pro- 
poses to  treat  of  the  various  definitions  of  Cnltorc, 
ttf  tbee>s«  utial  nejd  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
to  con.1  tit iiv*  an  ethical  science,  and  of  the  question 
of  freedom  and  necessity. 

At  I nc  courluslo*  of  Dr.  Kidney's  able  paper  a 
dt-slre  was  expressed  to  hear  the 

KA3T1AX   ETHICS, 

and  thelrr.  nld: 

With  Kant  tbe  objective  order  of  the  moral  idea 
was  f  utr ew ulJv  Indicated  n^aiopt  mere  anbjecttoa  on 
the  Ui«i>  ot  the  Ireedoai  of  the  will.  The  moral  hleu 
became  an  end,  j>sr  se,  nnd  not  merely  the  mesne  to 
nn  end  of  happiness.  Wt'Ot  Ka.n*.  did  not  prove,  or 
<iid  not  fun  Irate,  was  that  ibis  individual  happiness 
was  ao  element  of  tbat  same  Idea,  which  was  an  end 
j>rr  se.    Ileuct  in  bis  morality  a  contradiction,  a 

lolling  fbort Knnt,  however,  wna  sd'cceisfol 

in  his  ptdemic,  not  oulv  apalost  snbjfctivlsni,<but 
uj^.iln-t  rujuiali-lic  naiittifism,  between  which  aad 
eaohtic  Hedordnn  lie  effected  a  secure  pathway. 
\Viib  Kant  lbe  htjrt.er  principle  da*  all  national, 
moral  action  b  the  law. 

lrr.  Kidney  gave,  at  some  lonjrth,  a  ve.7  elear  ex- 
position  of  the  Kantian  ethica,  both  lta  excel  I  (trices 
nuc  its  defects. 

THE    EVCKIKO    stEMSionr. 

Ur.  Snider  oi-cned  bU  ancond  Addreja  on  Greek 
lile  by  a  dcfcripiive  narrative  of  The  journey  be~ 
tween  Marcopoulo and  Aalia.    Io  thisheaaid: 

The  whole  country  is  cut  up  Into  plains  and  val- 
ley>,  capable  of  high  t-ulrlvatloa,  separoed  from 
each  other  by  t-boins  of  niosntaiui  which  it  Is  net 
oupv  to  [a.c.  If  you  coukl  look  down  Into  the  cone- 
Iry  from  ar^ve  wi:h  a  bird'-  eye,  yon  woeld  beboli  a 
territory  hollowed  out  like  the  hoDeycomb^  with 
t'cllvliill  of  houer.  ready  lo  nourish  the  offAprlnttof 
ita  on**  Wrt.  There  are  no  great  plains  like  the  val- 
ley of  lbe  h'upbrates  or  of  tbe  MisMvlppI;  the  earta 
ir  loused  from  her  flat  indifference  into  tender  esa- 
brHeia,  einlKsoiniBR  these  elrvters  of  «mall  dopree- 
>ioni>;  all  tirvece,  you  would  say,  is  bat  a  grunp  of 
ro<  k-]  roU-ctt-d  bird's  ne*U,  being  In  anUquity  ui<.si)y 
tboMtof  nlehi locales. 

.lu.t  in  this  phyfrk-al  divhion  lies  the  Iruajaof  the 
Uaiiiiif  tiuitof  the  Oieek  nation.  Enrh  of  tbe*e 
M'lanite  valh\>  hod  IW  own  towo,  sometime*  several 
of  ibi  iu.  wbotc  strongest  characterbtic  was 
autmiomy,  as  thev  called  It,  that  ha,  the  right 
of  foremiDg  theinse)re«  accord  lag  to  their 
own  laws  ana  tnsnrnttnns.  "Stilt  farther,  eVch 
i-S  these  little coirn.iiniiiri  had  it*  own  sperlal  form* 
of  worship.  ;I9  own  manner*,  even  lis  onii  rostn"ie. 
:md  it  «at  f*  its  owu  sfoii/r.  1-very  viliajre  wa*.  tb^r«- 
foif,  an  indrjvii'.lvnt  wrjole.  anil  was  dirercnt  f^i-iu 
every  Mber  vlllacr  In  tSn'oce.  Sacb  wa*  the  boon 
«t'  individual  seif-derelopment  now  >>oin  into  tbe 
world;  ycl  this  very  boon  was  the  wmrco  of  the  ili*- 
nnlon  ainontr  the  Greeks  which  at  last  cjm-ed  ihcir 
downfall. 

If  we  eltvnte  this  linlt  Into  an 

F.xi'itE^srox  ron  thought 
we  nay  call  it  ivdividmiMty.  Thus,  primarily,  the 
(ireckjieriitoiy  wos  individualized;  tiion  tbe  Greek 
u,au  buufiht  a  U»lilv  Individuality  by  special  £r>iniiav 
tu  trainiuc;  in  a  ft  ill  higher  way  he  strove  for  a 
fcpirltnal  individuality  through  the  fine  art*  and  phlb 
.■•■!'] >liv.  hutal>ovealt  bin  Ideal  ot  tbe  state  vau  a  po- 
litiral  idivi<luality,  comprising  bis  own  community, 
with  full  gntononiy. 

Here  then  Greece  stand;  In  tbe  strongest 
4ontni.st  to  the  Orient  with  i  s  Immense  plains 
cn|iable  of  itourlsblni;  millions  of  toiling  bond- 
nini,  diually  dimply  in  eervinde,  as  we  behold 
the  vallevs  ol  tbe  Ganges,  Indus,  Euphrates.  Nile. 
In  tin  in  i#  the  natural  home  of  de*potbm,  where 
man  b>  as  level,  low  and  uniform  as  the  plain  which 
he  tills.  These  Greek  bilb  envcloplne  Marathon 
will  i'Ot  1  ernilt  subjection;  Ibey  seek  to  shake  off  an 
Grienlat  sway  by  their  veiy  nature.  Xor  on  tbe 
other  hand  will  they  suffer  0  dull,  dead  equality 
ivmoiin  the  people  dwelling;  under  their  protecting 
.-u  mi  idle  lu  recta  a  land  freedom  can  be  born  and 
cradled. 

But  the  unircb  of  empire  )iaa  passed  frosn  tbe  far 
East  rhrou<rh  (he  tircek  mountains  Into  the  far 
West,  nnd  in  this  latter  territory  civilization  bas 
again  settled  dowm  Into  a  plain  vaster  than  any  in 
the  Orient— tbe  valley  of  tbe  Hl«slaslppi.  Tkat  the 
centre  of  the  wond'a  culture  la  destined  to  he  la 
tbat  valley  at  some  period,  Is  pretty  gener- 
ally conceded,  even  In  Europe,— bat  la  what 
form?  Tbe  Illinois  unlrle,  merely  as  a  thaag 
of  nature,  menna  aevpotLir.i  as  much  aa  rho 
valley  of  lbe  Vlte;  rertololy  it  does  not  signify  free- 
dom, as  Is  sometimes  ttated,  tboagrta  It  anny  sipilfy 
equality,  the  dead  eqiuillty  uf  Itsowasarface.  There- 
fore for  us  arises  this  question:  Are  the  hasMlatlona 
of  man  so  lnr  developed  ihnt  they  can  overcome  thte 
xlganlic  nature  nnd  convert  It  Into  a  aerj>eta:vl 
renlm  of  freedom'.'  All  of  aa  believe*  that  thev  are 
nnd  thai  we  already  posse**  these  very  laniuuiosn. 

THE  GREEK    L^XftoCAPE. 

Bnt  notice  ngalo  this  Greek  landacape  aad  connect 
it  with  onr  own:  It  Is  the  ruedlatertal  slcmcat  be- 
tween the  far  East  and  tbe  far  Weet.  The  Greet 
mountain?  fought  at  Tbcnaonybr  and  l*latxx 
quite  as  mocb  as  the  tireck  men.  That  vast  Orlen- 
tar phdo  presslno;  donn  over  tbe  land  like  an  Iron 
sky  was  pierced  by  thf  mountain  tops  of  Greece  In  ;i 
thousand  points  nnd  shivered  te  atoms,  Nninre  was 
there  tbe  nHv  of  man,  uursed  him,  protected 
him,  consequently  brr  visage  of  freedom  was 
taken  up  by  tbe  Greek  Into  hie  Instimtlone, 
nnd  thus  has  become  the  possession  ef  the  rare  for- 


ever. Yes.tbongh  the  assertion  seem  strange,  tbn 
ransfs  ef  the  Greek  landecaite  bas  eovae  down  to  an 
la  A  anerlea,  and  \i  tbe  chief  aid  In  solving  our  politi- 
cal preWem,  which  U  to  combine  the  antonomy  of 
the  Greek  world  wltb  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Orient. 

Bnt  tbn  second  leading  element  of  the  rraphVrsJ 
character  of  Greece  must  not  he  emitted;  hern  It  la 
at  oar  feet,  aud  la  seldom  on*  of  owe  sight ;  It  Is  tbe  ' 
sea.  These  rocky  walls  with  their  tenJescy  to  crys- 
talline Into  •  solitary  excJu*ivcne*s  are  broken  down 
and  dissolved  by  the  sea,  Jos*  aa  you  heboid  moan- 
talus  every  where  In  Greece,  so  yen  behold  alaaost 
every  where,  through  not  altogether,  tlie  sea.  What 
tbe  B*oai, tains  separate  Is  juintd  hv  the  lafinlts  num- 
ber of  strnlu),  putts,  bays,  whieb  bite  Into  the  eo.urt 
on  every  a  hie.  The  sen  is  Indeed  the  world's  hlgh- 
wav,  uJ  the  world's  freedom;  no  chains  can  be 
laid  ape*)  it,  no  castle  can  co«a*and  it,  no 
robber  ran  selxe  ft  nnd  lay  a  toll  npoa  nchaage, 
tbongb  It  be  as  free  to  the  pirate  as  to  nay  owe  elan. 
The  old  Greek  belonged  units  as  much  to  tbe  sea  as 
to  the  lasts!;  tbe  physical  character  of  tbs  one  gnve 
blsn  Intcrconrse  abroad;  the  pbvsleal  charjcter  of 
the  other  gave  h.m  Independencs  at  home. 

Mr.  flaider  cloyed  his  address  with  seane  very  in- 
teresting referencea  to  tbe 

twaoedt  or  rrniOEwu. 

He  did  not  l>el1eve  It  was  tbe  creation  of  Homer, 
bnt  tbnt  It  belonged  to  a  oevelopuMnt  of  later  Green 
const  ions  new,  of  Hie  tragic  root  of  the  epic  spirit, 
though  having  Its  roots  In  tbe  Homeric  age.  Tae 
time  of  tbe  tragedy,  said  Mr. Snider, was  a  tmrktttne, 
In  which  Grecco  was  immolating  her  own  daughter, 
nnd  was  growing  conscious  of  the  fact,  which  louod 
Its  intense  expresrion  in  tbn  drama. 

Yet,  on  tbe  other  band,  we  mast  not  miannier 
stand  that  father,  Agamemnon.  He  was  leader  of 
tbe  Greek  hosts,  the  represen'atirc  of  tbe  Greek 
State;  moreover  he  poasewed  (be  heroic  character, 
which  sacrifices  all  feellnaa  to  the  public  end,  nod 
coniagoously  endures.  The  pang  hi  bis  breast  for 
grt  fe'tel  Vt  *>*  UsUd  WH  U  (l«al  u  that  of  a*J4 
parent.  M'r  meat  not  *up|H>e  thAt  he  war  devolu  ol 
tenaernesv  and  pity:  on  tbe  tontrary  tbey  surged  up 
nnd  danbt-d  ;-.roon<l  bis  purpose  like  the  wares  of  the 
bfoiiif  tcinr-est.  still  tiiut  purpose  stood,  bad  to 
alaril.  linu  us  irwk  'nnd  lbe  Uisslrg  waves  of  emo- 
iloi:;  lor  bo  urn  1  l>e  the  hero,  place*)  there  at  the 
tacndof  the  escpetllrion,  be  most  buhordinate  to  tbe 
great  national  end  ail  his  feeling*;  th-  ui-nt  Dlereing 
iriis  of  his  osu  tmnl  in  unguuh  cinnot  make 
bhh  waver  for  n  inoment.  Once  more  l  Ae  a  glance 
witt;  me  over  the  water* ;  can  you  n;«i  on  yon  ronnd 
Isluiul  aslant  the  cveDing  aunlieanih,  »ec  the  fattier, 

Cole,  trembling,  weopiDg,  yet  rurolute—  now  leading 
bdunrbU-r  robed  in  white  folua,  up  theknol.  'o 
Uiealtwr?  There  Is  the  temple  of  Arteritis,  wi  hn 
whose  marble  embrace  the  two  forms  now  lilaapp  -nr; 
the  eyen  of  tbe  Greek  hrnte  who  look  ou  froas  tit's 
shore  nftb  me,  and  from  the  ships  lying  over  tl-n 
buy  ore  not  dry— nor  Is  mine. 

'Ibcnn  voice  come  to  :*tr  and  asks:  Would  you 
AjiiriBcc  year  daafhter  to  the  ^tatc?  No,  I  would 
not,  I  answer,  not  directly  at  least.  I  do  not  pietrn<i 
to  It*  ti  here.  00  not  want  to  l*  one.  Tiiis  i«  senfi- 
ncMnl.it  \t  due:  but  1  fin  seiitfioeu'nl  upon  tbi* 
subject.  1  do  rot  wisb  to  piy  «mb  a  '.arue  price  for 
bn  uiMn .  1  prefer  to  l-v  Ignoble  and  keep  my  Ipbige- 
niil.  yiill  A«Rmt>miton  i.aid  it.  bad  to  pay  it,  all 
greitt  verld-hiptortral  -lior*ett-r*  pay  that  or  n 
greater  price  for  their  destiny. 

THE  T»ACFJ>1  OV  TIIE  HERO. 
This    is    junt    the    tragotlv  of  the  iiero— the   con- 
Hut     within     him     tear*     him     to    piecw;     etill 
lie,    subjcetliiD    i.b    bUioiiou-     to     his    principle, 
heroknlly  makes   the  ssw-rinoe.     Bat   I   have    no 

sneta  sh.-riflc*  to  ii.uk"  mtitis  or.j»eiiiHon;  nit  the 
omei'iiire  propirir-ns.  all  the  nlddxnre  fivorjble; 
l<-fldes  I  am  sx-ing  to  idea  new  n»ntr  in  ibepm>uii 
<J   Helen. 

ThuHlhe  Agauieintinii  ut  tl.e  Ili.id  is  not  wholly 
the  A gnu:et.i i.r  1.  of  Auli>,  t'.ou^b  tin-  t-vo  to^e  to- 
fictber  in  11-c  lnovimOi,  u-  Ihr  b.iicr  1b?  trug'vl.aus 
fpa\egn.*p(d  and  uiui>  l\n-  bj.irer  ot  u  tcrrihv  in- 
tervisl  struggle,  in  r.i'oltion  to  h>  N  in:  in  ti-o  .-x- 
ten.alhtniggit*  with  Tror,  which  now  tall- into  the 
loikgiouiid.  Tliid  LRiiisilhni  from  llif  oiittr  to  the 
inner  cnnfih't  Iml'.cutcn  a  dce]iimfitii  of  life  arid  ol 
colUWiOWncw-^piutuitl  ••urti-rmg  h.i*  ^eiz^■'l  lmld  of 
maii.fti.rt  thru  simple.  I.3pp\,5j.ceial  world  ol  lb.ii.pr 
lias  «k*parted  forever.  Pneh  1*  t is**  *oulot  thclcaend 
which  con  be  felt  even  through  the  KUIlcrtii'iai  balf- 
uc«'liiiigtren.iiient  of  Bunpidffc.  Still  tbe  scenery 
of  Aolb  thr«**  tbr  hebolder  Into  that  ancient  tragic 
s'ru¥i:le;lie  lives  it  over  Dtfalo  within  bimstilf  as  he 
ffiiMitcra  around  tbe  hills  and  look*  ui>oii  1  h-  waters 

Whether  the**  chanici  ers  wer«  ever  living  belnpf  or 
not.  whether  (ho  iYoiao  war  be  bi-t.irical  or  not, can 
rni'.Ve  no  dlffeience  i'  lina  f  urnbhed  the  iu.>4  nhld- 
ll.-B  types  for  tlie  rsce — (yjiee  of  heiol*m,  endnraiu'e, 
wir^loui.  And  whut  mrro  can  liintory  do  tlun  fui- 
niab  Its  great  ctinmctcr' — *lia-e  tterunl  tymbob  bv 
which  nbole  ages  think,  live  and  die?  llc-c  at  Aun* 
once  more  rh«  the  tLougbf  of  ilie  straggle  between 
tbe  Knst  and  the  West:  nil  tin-  armament  wns not- 
lintrd  by  ibis  piiuclulc;  lbe  Iliad  Is  but  the  lir-t 
beroie  nitrrsnce  of  the  conflict.  Tbe  dav  lower*, 
but  the  traveller  IK  filled  whh  the  spirit  of  tbe  air; 
it  Is  the  same  air  brcatneri  by  those  aocfcDl  lirroes , 
and  b  still  ladrn  wiih  ull  the  eneriry  of  the  old  enter- 
pnee. 

M)  friends,  you  will  recollect  thst  onr  last  resting- 
place  in  these  lonfcreoeea  wa«  at  Mar.it lion.  The 
luitlo  there  «uh  bb>torii-ul— the  (jrentost  Uitlle  in  his- 
tory. On  Us  plain  the  liist  mid  Won  grappleil.tautlt 
nr-s  the  KnA  which  aitachcd  and  wu  victoriously  re- 
fldsed.  Wc  have  marched  forward  to  Anils,  It  is 
irne.bot  m  renlKy  we  have  pone  lock  into  tbe  twi- 
light of  fault.    KowUu  Greeks  are 

TUE  AOCItESSIVE  PIPE, 
f-iKl  uaai)  their  emnitey  on  Asiatic  soil.  To  pass 
from  Marathon  to  Anils  means  to  rcmonnt  from 
eh-ar  bistort  Into  tin-  n.L-t  y  mvi  bicnl  orl/lii :  still  this 
n.ytb  expresses  l<otter  tl.ao  hi-tory  the  dim,  primi- 
tive lustlnct,  the  unconscions  gem  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  lint  n.-ii.i  fr<-v  iltall  we  go,  hut  move  fos- 
wardtoa  still  deeper  ph.ibo  of  (treek  spirit,— to  tbs 
■  ■at  of  oracular  wbdoiu  and  of  reconciliation. 
Through  Ihebes,  full  of  prcfounder  tragic  dcdlnte* 
than  even  Anlb,  we  shall  pars  toward  the  place  of 
harmony,  toaaid  the  God  whoui  HcHaa  chiefly 
•doled  in  the  gren test  and  ictensest  period  of  her 
life,  and  whom  »be  hc*nncht  to  linrmuolxe  her  lun*te 
Hruggte».  In  tberratb  of  Uic*tcs  driven  by  run..-. 
v/c  shall  approach  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  th-  tlgbt- 
•hiritr,  who  could  hrieg  atouenieul  to  the  guilty  soul 
and  (has  tM-lve  lbe  notiint  ttngedy,  Heicthcowe 
slniid  nt  tbe  very  opeolng  of  our  Western  world. 
Hiouf  eonragconsly  marched  thus  f:ur,  nod  hav- 
ing enkt  uun.y  Oeligbtid  glan.-ei  Into  thai  dawn 
acrt--*s  the  tea,  we  way  eatcb  breath  agalu  for 
u  few  moments  before  we  tarn  down  tbe  road  to 
l;<  Ipbi,  lbe  neat  stollum  of  G.swk  clvillistloa. 

Tc~dey  Dr.  Jones  ocenpted  tbe  mora  log  with  Vla- 
toi.lc  Fhllosopby,  and  Prof.  Harris  opens  bis  second 
course  ef  kctnres,  whl  b  are  on  Hegel's  EtlUbiaphj, 
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II1I1  t.nlu,.  Hie  mbjci  t  to-slnlit  la  "Heg*)'.  Dot- 
triM  ot  r»icholog.  .nil  Lojlc,  111.  Dlilectfe  Uelbod 
and  fljrifeni."  To-nicrrow  Mr.  AUott.nd  Ur.SaUtr 
mill  Gil  lbe  mi  roln, nod  oTcoiD. . 
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n.  our  ui»   or  chvxu  axd  itatb— af- 


I.— Tomorrow  will  b.  ■ 
TmiiatloD  iy  .be  unial^roffrminDM.  Mr.  Alcott 
will  lecturr  at  the  TdtuI  morninf  boor,  bo.  Hz. 
Snider',  lecture,  inrtc.d  of  coming  U  bilf-ue*. 
t\m,  will  becln  at  tbreeo'clock  to  allow  a.  many 
of  u*.  phtloftopber.  a.  deaira  an  opportunity  to 
participata  iu  tbe  aotbors'  carslTal,  which  will  be 
celebraud  on  Concord  nver,  with  Ulo- 
mlnated  boao,  In  tbe  evenint;.  Tbia 
forenoon.  Dr.  Jtiae.  lectured  upon  tbe 
geoesi.  of  church  and  .tale,  an»l  touched  upon  the 
dangci-a  to  the  .tale  here  from  tbe  miaconceptlom 
apparently  popular,  that  It  la  dlTorced  from  the 
church,— not  meanine  by  "cborch"  any  particular 
orzaniutlon,  but  tbe  rellftoua  aide  of  nuioaal 
character.  Flato't  "Kapublic"  waa  the  text  of  tbe 
lecture,  and  liberal  quotation,  were  made  from  It. 
A.  tbe  three  element*— Atbem.,  the  rlrasu.  and 
tbe  wa— are  tbo  baal*  of  action  in  the  "Republic," 
and  tbe  Kephaloa,  or  bead,  U  at  the  Plrau.  or 
aulddle  (round,  ao  In  th*  three  element,  ia  11* 
sotiaj  organiia,  tbe  bead  la  th*  church  which, 
with  lta  function.,  la  I*  th*  middle  ground,  be- 
tween the  material  and  aplrinial.  Tbo  bead  U 
not  philosophy  or  ecleoee,  but  the  organic  realbv 
ation  of  temperano*,  equity  aad  morality.  1b 
It  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual  nun  barmoa. 
lie.  Tbe  place  of  the  church  ia  between  the 
world  of  aenae  and  tbe  world  of  aplriu  It  la  the 
unifying  element  in  tbe  aocial  loroea.  It  meat  b* 
flexible,  and  Its  oeremonlea  must  not  be  un- 
changeable. Dut  lu  eaKotlal  form  mu.t  nbelrt, 
or  elm  loclety  will  b.,r*  no  bead.  It  la  not  the 
bualoeaa  of  tbe  church  to  teach  pbDoaopby,  acienoe 
or  art,  but  the  church  la  tbHr  friend.  History 
gives  no  example  of  a  etnte  «-ithuut  a  church- 
Tlie  principle  of  obedience  Is  the  first  principle  in 
tho  maintenance  of  law,  and  reverence  is  the 
parent  ol  obedience.  Tlie  social  forces  of  every 
.yttem  of  society  are  organic  in  the  church  arid 
state.  Tlievhurcl,  is  the  i-oocicnca  by  wlilch  tho 
voice  of  God  i»  heard.  The  cliuivh  in  the  critoia 
the  pnuie  fu.'tor  in  tho  social  ceacsls,  anil  the 
state  is  secondJi-y.  Tho  churcli  is  ol  tho  m- 
telli-ihle  onlrr  unci  the  st.iic  of  tbe  fcnsiblc  or- 
der.  and  so  the  state  Is  bum  1'roui  rhe  church  and 
not  th-  chur.h  from  tho  state.  There  cannot  be 
a  <en«tble  without  iui  Intelligible,  nur  an  In- 
telii-'ble  wilbout  a  sensible;  tlicro  CiUiunt  be  in.it- 
tcr  vTlthout  mind,  nor  inin.l  without  matter;  the 
soul  which  can  rn(mux  the  sensible  must  also 
COCUizo  the  InteUisilile.  So  neither  church  nor 
state  can  exist  wiUiout  the  other  The  socin 
weal  isrounilin  the  triad— the  church,  statu  and 
civil  society.  The  Mate  administers  temporal  in- 
terests ami  the  church  spiritual;  neither  ran  per- 
forin the  I  unctions  uf  the  other.  In  old  European 
iroveniuicnta  these  lunctiuiui  were  not  fep- 
aratcd.  In  tho  United  Mans  they  are  separate. 
When  the  church  meddles  with  slate  allalv.  il 
will  perish  as  a  church.  Only  in  an  exigency  can 
the  church  spring  to  tbe  re-  ue.  l.cloie  the  war 
theicwas  partivularlv  In  the  Mcst,  bitter  cen- 
sure ol  the  "white  era,  ated  scoundrels"  who 
meddled  in  i>olities,  hut  if  the  clergy  had  not 
come  to  tho  rescue  tbe  war  of  secta.-mu  would 
have  been  successful.  When  .the  .tale  Is  in  a 
fatal  blunder  the  church  may  spring  to  the  res- 
cue, but  when  tho  church  is  a  politician  it  is 
dried  up.  Mhen  law  anil  lu-uce  are  piolaned  in 
anv  stale  recourse  must  I  e  had  to  the  eollBi  n-in-e 
uf'lhe  commonwealth.  The  Idea  is  wrong  tha>. 
the  state  has  no  need  of  the  church.  Ill  tin:  pre*! 
ent  Ignorance,  ra-hnesa,  fraud,  licentiousness  mid 
extravagance  theie  is  a  spectre  ol  ruin  unices 
these  day.  are  shortened.  We  should  revive  in 
tbe  conscience  of  tbe  uatiou  the  spirit  of  re\er- 
ei.ee  and  obedience,  and  wo  can  do  it  by  no  other 
Instrument  than  the  Diiine  lactor-the  chinch. 
Onlv  thus  can  America  realize  deliveiance  Iron) 
all  that  enslaves  and  despoils  tbo  Divine  image  iu 
human  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  Sir.  Alcott, 
Dr.  Jonea,  Dr.  Kidney  and  ITufea.or  liarrla,  the 
latter  sjioke  of  tbe  extreme  to  which  lbe  Purltaua 
csined  out  lbe  Idea  of  lbe  aacrednesa  of  acculat 
things.  "No  nation  ever  wade  auch  a  scratch  on 
thelaceuf  lbe  earth  aa  the  I'urilaus,"  laid  bu. 
Thev  believed  that  the  church,  lbe  lllvlne  idea, 
mn.'l  lu-  i.HibJ  ui  the  mil  eouiuiuully.  It  I.  a 
iiriucinle  lhat  a  nation  with  a  uil.sion  must  go  tu 
lu  extreme,  and  when  the  uil--lon  ia  fulrlllcil  it 
-ill  reurt  iiiam  Itsi-il.  A  person  bom  lu  the  New; 
Em-laud  nniis.  "I  social  "i  ill  i  ■  .uniol  see  the  subs 
•tinlial   value  of  tlie   tur-|-  -i,  phase.     Ilut    the, 

larger  portion  "f  tbe  s« a-  had  adlflrreut 

iiii'-niii  Inun  the  1'uiii.n  '.  Ho  New  England 
nbaso  has  been  iiianlti^tnl   lm  oust  treniendoua 

will-|Hiwer  in  .lit,  w\irld.    It  l...s yet  completed 

Its  mission,  hut  Is  lu  the  prmvisol  ruadiiiallng 
Itself  It  ha>  met  a  de.')K-r  inoirment  In  unttiral 
science,  which  la  changing  the  whole  Christianity 
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of  the  world;  it. is  a  new  form  of  Protcr-untisih 
which  Puritanism  luceu  jaat  tiuw.  In  tui*  cou- 
neviion  appears  Lite  great  -ignideance  of  nuch 
int. 11  U*  'I  bureau.  lie  hail  tbu  id. a  i.f  fconrething 
va.lu.tble  iu  Art.  Hut  the  New  England  spirit 
called  art  "bddlinp"  and  a  sacrilege.  Life  wan 
io  ilium  too  saured  for  ait  or  pleasure.  Worship 
and  pnvduutive  industry  were  tbeir  crest  Ideas, 
"'flmu  .halt  not  aw  use  ih>><_ll"  t.hotild  have  been 
written  in  tb**ir  decalogue.  Professor  Harris 
*p<ike  alM)  of  lb«  deep  in»lgbt  of  (kit he  in  per- 
cciviug  the  feniinlue  element  in  kunaa  history 
and  umn;  it  IU  ngbt  position, 

Titia  eveutntf  lTufe*eor  Han-is  began  bin  aecond 
course  uf  five  lectures.  Tbia  course  tt  devoted  to 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  of  which  Profei-sor 
IJarrU  is  tba  niust  proiniueut  expounder  and  uia- 
cipl*  In  this  country.  Kit  ■abject  this  evening 
was  "Hegel's  doctrine  of  psycbolojy  and  logic; 
his  dialectics  method  and  system."  Below 
it  pi  veil  an  abstract  of  the  lecture. 
The  Mipiincanue  of  Hejei,  In  the  history  of  iitii- 
lORopt.y,  b  to  lie  found  in  the  fact  that  he  unites 
in  ou«  jjbLfm  the  Ar.&ujiL'iiau  »nd  Ksiitianmuve- 
iiienrsiti  thought.  AiiH.uk  had  long  :ien  .Un- 
covered the  principle  of  absolute  truth,  and  bud 
iuaiIo  application  of  that  principle  in  the  expla- 
nation oi  the  two  worlds  (that  of  nature  and  that 
or  in. ui),  a»  these  worlds  appeared  in  the  times  in 
wtuuh  he  lived.  His  principle,  as  found  in  bis 
iTitna  j'hiloMj/'hut,  or, as  be  coiled  it  aoruettmes. 
T'ift/ifytia,  is  that  of  absolute  cognition  and 
life,— 4J»>d  at  the  perfect  living  Wing,  whose 
cognition  ii  th.it  high  form  of  knowing  by  wholes 
or  totalities  (W(ow1np  a  subject  in  the  entirety  of 
its  rebitionS/i  which  he  calls  theurt in,—  theoreti- 
cal seeing,— and  *hlch  Latin  writers  translate  by 
uprrtitare.  In  bif  "Ite  Anhna,"  Aristotle  ealfa 
tliiH  absolute  the  active  reason,  diMinguisblnjr  it 
fiysn  tbu  passive  reason,  which  bt  the  soul  of  man 
in  bis  Unite  relation*  (.capable  of  becoming  active 
reason  through  man's  thinking).  This  conception 
of  the  absolute,  tint  principle  of  the  world,  by 
Aristotle,  thus  identifies,  the  human  mind  with 
tin;  Divine  mind,— the  latter  twin?  in  juttentitt, 
while  the  former  is  in  acta,  and  thus  nukes  toe 
de-uny  ol  man  an  eternal  one,  while  it  makes  the 
*ml  more  t<utisUititial  than  any  object  in  the 
world  oi  nature  in  time  and  i^naee.  isuch  a  philo- 
sophic view  waa  eso-uially  it'Upied  to  interpret 
the  deep  insight  of  the  Christian  dogma*,  and 
Tlltuuaa  Aquinas  has  completed  the  work  of 
Christian  theology  by  f oiuiunig  it  on  Jkristotle'a 
system. 

The  tireek  movement  In  phDosophy  culminated 
In  finding  tlie  aifoiuUform,  which  Plato  calls 
idea.  (Tnu  "Idtm"  means  a  universal  which  is 
si'lf.active;  hence  a  process  of  self-determination 
instead  ol  a  dead  "form,"  which  is  the  mere 
e»  ttTtr.il i ty  of  some  content).  The  alieolute  form, 
Ari^tntle  calls  the  self-knowledge  of  reason.  Vet 
the  procedure  by  which  this  alpofutefonii  is  found 
Is  wholly  objective  in  the  sense  that  the  Greek 
philosopher  always  investigates  uiUal  iicce.%*artfy 
v,  rather  than  how  we  know  it,  or  the  subjective 
cwffl'  lent  oi  knowledge.  The  modem  school  of 
philosophy  is  occupied  chiefly  with  ibe  problem 
of  certitude— the  how  wc  know  tt— this  Kubjec- 
llv*coelheienu  When  it  baasiTived  at  aeoiuplets 
Ky&K'm,  it  has  discovered  that  the  form  of  pure 
n-.ij.un,— i.e.,  that  of  tbe  alunolute  subjectivity,-— 
is  tin*  I'onn  wbirh  nm.*t  Be  wen  oytuennudas 
tbe  highest  principle  of  ob jet  live  I  icing.  Ticbte 
mid  Sebelling  calf  this  aUulute  lurm T'-snlijeut. 
objectivity,"  that  is  to  bay,  tbe  form  ol  self- 
kl lowing— of  self-eonseiousitcss— i.e.,  the  form  ol 
that  vvho<e»ubjei:l  i>  iu  own  object.  Kant  had 
Hho.ui  tlie  MiitjcetiVH  form  as  the  object  of  all 
knowing  which  knows  universal-  or  generali- 
ties. To  generalize  is  simply  to  know  the  mind's 
own  forms.  rhhte  completed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  deduction  of  these  subjective  forms 
v  nub  The  niind, regru'd.*  :o.  the  necessary  vondi- 
tiuinol  the  existence  of  things.  *  Sehtlluig  fur- 
ther jtiTeeiVf. I  that  objectivity  is  ju.-t  as  Valid  a 
p;vdie.ite  of  these  universal  lonns  us  subjectivity 
if  oi  e.in  be.  In  tact.  Kant  had  grounded  his  doc- 
trine of  tbe  subjcotifity  ol  lbo>e  tonsis  (time  and 
Fp:u?e,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  causaJjtv,  etc.), 
im  tlie  very  circumstance  that  these  forms  are 
*een  by  the  luind  to  be  the  logical  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  tilings  in  the.  external  world. 
Hegel  completes  thin  subjective  philosophical 
movement,  begun  by  Kant,  through  the  discovery 
ol  it*  identity  with  the  pbilosopby.of  Aristotle  as 
regards  its  results  or  conclusions.  The  moneru 
method  hud  arrived  at  the  principle  ol  aOsu/aUt 
Jortn,  or  the  lonu  of  consciousness  aa  that  which 
isiiaown  ubjeet-a  knowing  of  knowing— the 
seli-eogmiive  |-UB.«on  recognized  as  God  or  pure 
self-conscious  essence.  And  this  Is  the  fi.inie  re- 
sult as  that  reached  by  Pluto  and  Aristotle  and 
Tnomas  A«julnas.  The  method  differed,  bet  the 
result  was  tbe  same.  We  see  lu  this  bow  import- 
ant has  been  the  Christian  dogma  of  tbe  union  of 
The  Ibvine  and  human  in  tbe  person  oi  Christ- 
tbe  absolute  form  is  not  a  principle  that 
trar.soe uds  nil  form  (a  brahm,  that  is,  pure  being 
or  pure  naiigbti,  but  the  absolute  highest  princi- 
ple is  the  form  of  self-consciousness;  it  alone  is 
fcotimlv  univefsal  and  cDUceixsi^ecial  and  indi- 
vidual at  tl»c  came  time.  Itcing?  winch  possess 
tbe  form  oi  M-lf-con-cf.mi'ness,  tlifrrf ore,  are  al- 
ready in  tbe  form  of  the  highest  principle,  and  ate 
its  incarnation!'.  They  may  forever  approach  the 
abs-olute  hy  realizing  this  ideal  within  themaclves 
through  their  own  activity. 

Hegel's  sijmiriraiicu  therefore  lies  in  ths  fact 
thai  he  unites  the  Orcek  and  German  movement 
in  thought— tup  subjective  or  psychological  side 
and  the  objective  or  ontologies!  side.  The  centre 
of  Hegel's  system,  then,  will  be  found  to  be  this 
unitv  of  psychology  ami  ontology.  This  unity  is 
the  keystone  t,(  iUo  arch,— psychology  on  one 
side,  ontology  on  the  other,  uniting  In  this  key- 
stone o!  ln-icM  principles  which  are  tbo  forms  or 
mind,  of  thinking  reason,  aud  likewise  the  forms 
of  the  logical  conditions  of  existence  In  the 
world.  In  brief,  Hegel's  psychology  traces  tbe 
rise  of  the  mind  1mm  sense-pcrceptiou  through 
recollection,  invnjor",  representation  and  under- 
standing up  to  reason.  The  lower  faculties  dia- 
lect).illy  a-ccud  into  the  higher  just  in  the  same 
way  that  fragmentary,  partial  views  are  correct- 
ed by  continued  experience.  The  procees  of  ob- 
servation enables  us  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  objects.  When  wevcean  object  In  the  totality 
of  ib  relation!)  we  "comprehend"  it,  and  not 
merely  "apprehend"  it,  our  knowledge  grows 
concrete,  while  at  first  it  was  ab- 
stract. The  lowest  apprehension  perceives  tbe 
world  as  independent  "things"— its  category  U 
thing.  D'M'per  apprehension  perceives  inter- 
relation of  things  and  reciprocal  Influence,  and 
comes  to  the  insight  of  the  essential  nature  ol 
force.  Force  u  accordingly  its  category.  Grasp- 
ing  together  the    unities    called    "forces"  sad 


tracing  out  their  ultimate  synthesis,  tb  era  arise  a 
the  insight  into  correlation  of  force,  tbs  "persis- 
tent force,"  ns  Herbert  Spencer  caJIs  It.  This 
insight  is  ths  elementary  form  of  the  highest 
knowing— that  of  comprehension.  In  tbe  idea  of 
"persistent  force"  tlie  mind  finds  gradually  what 
is  implied:  it  finds  self-determination— c*u*o> 
mi—  ami  identifier  this  as  the  attsolute  form, 
the  form  of  consciousness  or  mind.  Hegel's 
psychology,  then,  is  not  an  account  of  separate, 
independent  faculties— so  many  compartments 
to  the  mind— hut  an  exhibition  of  tbe  ascent  of 
tbe  mind  from  a  fragmentary  or  partisl  insight 
to  a  total,  adequate,  comprehensive  insight,  i  h« 
lower  "faculties"  so  called,  are  arcs  of  the  total 
circle  of  insight.  Nothing  could  give  a  more 
erroneous  impression  regarding  Hegel's  pbiloav 
uphy  than  the  assertion  that  -Hegel's  method  is 
deductive,"  miles*  it  were  the  assertion  that 
"Hegel's  method  is  inductive,**  Hegel  inyasU- 
gsteU  and  demonstrated  the  denciency  of 
such  one-sided  methods.  He  calls  ths  true 
method  the  "genetic"  or  developing  method 
—the  "dialectic  method,"  as  Flat"  define* 
it  in  tbe  Ftxth  hook  of  the  "Republic* 
ihe  genetic  method  differs  from  me  inductive  in 
the  fact  that  it  recognize*  universal  and  neces- 
sary principles  as  the  basts  uf  empirical  experi- 
ence and  uf  the  phenomena  of  observation. 
Ordinary  induction  professes  to  native  at  general 
results  which  are  not  seen  as  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, but  onlv  as  "invariable  experience."  The 
genetic  method  dillcrs  lroin  the  deductive 
method  fu  the  I  act  that  it  deals  with  the  world  of 
experience,— tbe  world  of  man  and  the  world  of 
nature,— and  seeks  to  rind  in  the  objects  which  it 
investigates  the  ultimata  rational  principles 
which  are  presupposed. 

£very  ubject  in  the  world  may  be  defined  In 
various  ways,  according  as  it  is  defined  from  the 
standpoiut'of  the  lower  faculties  or  fruui  that  of 
the  higher  faculties.  The  stadia  uf  cognition  on 
the  wav  from  apprehension  to  comprehension 
furmsh'diirerent  definitions  of  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience. Hegel's  treatment  of  a  subject,  whether 
it  be  a  subject  taken  lroin  tbe  world  of  nature  or 
taken  trom  the  world  of  spirit,  always  follows 
this  method ;'  it  describes,  analyses  and  criticises 
the  diiierent  views  of  an  object,  beginning  with 
tbe  crudest  view,  lu  treatment  is  thus  a  critical 
history  of  opinions,  ideas  and  insight*.  It  doses 
■t*  discussion  of  an  object  always  with 
the  broadest  and  deepest  iasigbt-that  which 
is  found  by  criticism  to  b*  presupposed  by 
all  others  as  the  ultimate  logical  condition. 
Even  in  bis  logic,  or  science  of  pure  thought, 
Hegel  has  given  us,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the 
case  oi  each  category— being,  qifality,  quantity, 
essence,  thing,  force,  cause,  aubetance,  universal, 
idea— tbe  ru.-iory  of  the  attitudes  of  human  cou- 
bciouMiess  toward  the  world.  His  logic  uiight  be 
caheu  an  empirical  examination  of  tbs  entire 
history  of  human  thought,  with  a  new  to  deter- 
mining tbe  profoundest  idea  yet  attained.  It 
might  also  be  called  a  critical  Investigation  of 
the  Ideas  reached  by  human  tbouitht,  luada  for 
tue  purpose  of  determining  which  Idea  is  presup- 
posed by  all  others,  professor  Harris  occupied 
a  large  part  of  tbe  time  this  evening  in  giving  an 
account  of  what  Hegel  had  reached  in  b£-  logic  in 
tins  comparative  history  of  ideas,  showing  that 
he  arrived  at  the  idea  of  person  as  the  idea  pro- 
sujiDoscd  bv  all  others. 
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THE    i»tll(l»    MEQttlH. 

Prof.  Wm.  T.  Hurls,  LL.  D..  ii  a  mm  who 
Is  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  Concord  School. 
This  statement  ml»bt,  indeed,  with  equal,  if 
not  evtn  greater  truth,  be  predicatrJ  of  a  1m 
vaster  external  range,  even  Europe  or  our  own 
couutlj  iu  thtir  full  extent,  bnt  it  is  ».'"\  llrs 
particular  point  in  spj:e  that  this  assertion  hai 
just  now  to  do. 

The  ontwsrd  events  of  the  life  of  Professor 
Harris  do  not  differ  striklu^ty  perhap-  from 
tbo:  e  of  maoy  otters,  nor  is  tbe  quiet  dome >tv 
life  of  a  priva'e  C'tizeu  a  proper  subject  lor  pub- 
lic couimcut.  The  quiet  beauty  of  tbst  part  of 
bis  life  may  well  be  left  to  bis  family  and  im- 
mediate friends,  but  that  oth^r  life  of  thonzbt, 
of  potent  influence  upon  the  intellectual  world 
of  to-day  natorally  at'.racn  journalistic  notice. 
Tbe  reportorial  chronicles  of  ihis  snmmer's  se  - 
sion  of  the  Concord  School  or  Philo-opby  have 
outliued  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  Dr.  Han  Is,  to 
tbe  effect  that,  though  an  Eait;rn  man  by  birtb 
and  education,  be  has  yet  entered  the  perioi  of 
sperial  mental  development  In  tbe  West.  Whsn 
qnite  a  yorie  man  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  if  tbe 
writer  mistakes  aot,  and  after  some  service  u 
principal  of  a  ward  school  became  In  tlnn  Su- 
perintendent of  tbs  scbools  of  that  city.  The 
quality  of  his  work  there  Is  a  theme  too  vast  to 
ha  hero  touched  a»on.  Under  bis  administra- 
tion a  philosophy  of  aducalloa  was  evolved  and 
was  gradually  inrrodjiiced  Into  tbosa  schools  loa 
manner  that  sdoca  ted  Uacbtrj, educated  tbe  cont- 
mnnlty,  and  whoa*  indirect  ntsalts  were  Indeed 
so  great  ttat  oven  transient  residents  In  'bat 
city  fait  its  influence.  Tb's  fact  is  stated  oat 
of  tbe  personal  eaperience  of  the  writer  who,  In 
common  with  man?  others,  siw  life  In  hitherto 
unrevoked  relation*  by  ths  light  of  that  illn-Di- 
aatlon  of  thongbt  kindled  by  Professor  Harris. 
Tbe  direct  ansl  specific  influence  upon  tbe  pnpils 
of  tbe  scbools  is  a  subjoct  that  belongs  to  edu- 
cational annals  and  to  tho:e  records  which  tbe 
Ufa  Id  this  world  does  not  complete. 

It  was,  wa  believe,  sometime  in  these  early 
years  that  Prof.  Harris  became  interested  lu  Gar- 
man  philosophy .  He  was  a  leading  membar  if 
■ot  tbe  founder  of  the  Kant  Club  of  that  city, 


at  wboaa  meetings  the  Keen  lichrning  of  Amer- 
ican thongbt  cut  tbe  bine  air  of  German  mysti- 
cism. But  be  has  been  a  reader,  a  student,  a 
traaslator  and  a  s>  rasnthetir,  ye*  critical  inter- 
preter of  all  tbe  leading  Garraa''  philosophers 
sad  thinkers.  It  waa  some  fifteen  years  or  mare 
ago  that  ha  founded  tbe  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  of  which  he  has  always  been  t'je 
editor.  This  journal  while  familiar  to  all 
scholars  and  special  students  of  philosophic 
thought  to  whom  it  is  iodissenrable,  Is  lets 
kavown  to  the  general  public.  Yet  high  as  Is  ths 
range  of  this  Journal  and  abstract.  In  a  certain 
sense,  as  it  Is,  there  U  yet  little  that  tbe  ordi- 
nary Intelligence  cannot  apprehend  or  learn  t- 
apprehend,  and  And  a  very  fountain  of  floor 
enliare;  and  And  In  It,  too,  an  Impetus  to  intol- 
sswteal  activity. 

Prof.  Herrle-onse  remarked,  iu  relation  to  the 
night  schools  of  the  city,  that  if  a  boy  loarasd 
to  read  the  English  language  he  had  them  the 
key  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  even  o* 
all  literatures,  since  tbe  mastarjiseota  ef  all 
languages  may  be  read  In  translation.  Th- 
principle  may  be  adopted  In  the  seif-caltare  of 
any  Individual.  The  reading  of  tb's  Joaiual 
of  Speculative  Philosophy  will  very  l'kely  be 
to  tbe  untrained  mind— by  which  we  mean 
the  mind  untrained  in  this  special  line  of 
thought— at  tirst  a  very  lively  kind  of 
menial  gymnastics,  and  in  the  resultant 
strength  and  vigor  of  bis  intellectual  fa.-altles 
the  analogy  is  earned  lo  tbe  completeacs"  of  tbe 
metaphor.  This  Jourual  has  its  corps  of  writers 
which  really  constitute  a  distinct  txhool  of 
American  Iboupbt.  bc-iJc  tbe  editor.  Pro'. 
Harris,  there  are  as  regular  contributor*  Uer, 
VI.  H.  ClmnDin?,  Mis  Anna  C.  Bracket., 
H.  H.  Morgan  of  St.  Louis.  D.  3.  Snider.  Mr. 
John  Albee,  A.  Vera,  J.  H.  Stirling,  A.  Croasoi 
Alcott,  A.  E.  Krttegc,  aud  many  others,  and  t'-e 
general  reader  will  rind,  or  fancy  that  be  liuds, 
that  many  of  these  writers  are  subject  to  tbe 
utterance  of  the  master-mind,  the  editor.  No- 
perbaps,  would  he  greatly  err  iu  this  fancy.  /  * 
one  time,  not  many  years  distant,  Prof.  Harris, 
Miss  Bracket!,  Messrs.  H.  II  Morgan  and  l>.  J. 
Snider  were  all  residents  of  St.  Louis,  tbe  for- 
mer three,  ii  not  the  latter,  connected  with  the 
schools,  Miss  Brackelt  beiug  i-rinctpal  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  Mr.  Morgan  of  tbe  His-b 
School,  during  Prof.  Harris's  superintendency, 
and  the  impress  of  h<s  method  on  their  form  o~ 
thougbt  may  be  partially  traced,  perhaps,  in 
personal  intercourse  natural   to  tbeir  prorimi'y. 

Prof.  Harris  was  connected  with  Wasbing.ou 
University  of  St.  Louis  as  University  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  his  lectures  before  tbe  Uni- 
versity were  si  ways  an  occasion  of  a  deep  and 
an  enthusiastic  interest  on  tbe  part  of  the  "■";; 
cultured  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  The  writer 
recalls  vividly  one  of  those  lec.ures  in  which 
tbe  Professor  unfolded  his  concept  of  tbe  sereal 
nature  of  man;  of  a  series  of  selves  through 
which  be  advances;  his  relativity  as  shown  In 
the  family,  the  eon-annuity,  tbe  stats;  the  idea 
that  spirit  Is  In  -luslve:  tbe  solution  proseuted 
of  tbe  problem  of  life  aa  being  to  act  for  ethtani, 
live  Ibrongh  them,  combine  with  them,  erj  thats 
recognising  one's  self  In  others,  causes"  the  alien 
element  that  belongs  to  matter.  The  Prete-ser 
would  give  in  tbooe  lectures  tsrse.soawentrated, 
epigrammatic  sen  teases  that  susatl  to  hold  in 
solution  tbe  wiedosa  of  a  life.    As  forexasaale: 

Thought  liberates.  Life  Is  -— — 'p'te-i 
Thought  la  iu  consuaami t:oa.  The  ntinelnls  ef 
life  Is  synthesis,  comblaatkoa,  psutsesauiea. 
Thought  Is  tbe  realisation  of  ibis  rri-K-iple.  8elf- 
doternilnatloo  is  reality.  Ail  eulttsre  means  thai 
tbs  Individual  by  means  of  bis  activity,  ntdiw 
and  practice,  avails  blaseel'  of  the  siperleam  of 
the  race,  aoqniraa  lu  wlsdeeu,  aad  galas  lu  anode 


The  render  will  easily  rndersuid  how  such 
crystals  of  wisdom,  soch  insight  Into  the  ad- 
verse] truth.  Ullioe.  on  the  Inflsannablz  materia! 
of  young  and  ardent  liven,  should  net  them  to 
nn  aim  of  grander  porpose.  "Inshrht  is  the 
key  of  lite,"  Professor  Harris  waa  fond  of 
saying,  aad  there  were  those  who,  throagh 
years  of  liraiutieDS  from  eatataals  which  tbe 
spirit  had  not  learned  U  atumor-nt,  ntill 
held  tbeir  e,ueat  for  that  haslght  aad  thsar  faith 
in  It,  aa  tb.se  ef  eld  who  set  forth  to  Sad  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  vitality  ef  sack  ci-huho 
as  these  are  their  own  tribute  to  Philosophy  and 
le  the  HiOotoBber.  The  strong  parsons!  Infla- 
rtarewlelde thy  Prof,  nsule  nllsn  asuusnm  lima 
ly  tu  himaell.  often,  indeed,  ever  Indlvtdaals  o" 
whose  ezratenee,  even,  he  may  not  he  eogrisant, 
yet  ahich  eons  the  lei  glim  a  psimsassii  tnj 
press  to  their  lives  snub  nosrar  na  taue  hekms-s 
le  the  miracle  world,  the  werM  ef  spirit. 

Prof.  Barris  la  known  la  the  nsVaVnmmTall  ii 
world  aa  probably  the  abeast  Hegeila-i  ot  the  age. 
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Last  night  be  opened  bin  second  course  ef  hctm-cs 
which  are  to  treat  of  Degtl'*  PhiJosepby.  Thai 
course  inciedes  Ave  lectarm.  T*be  one  given 
last  night  is  entitled  "Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Psy- 
cLolegy  and  Lor-r;  His  UiaJectlc  Method  aad 
Srstcm,"  aad  Is  raOy  reported  m  aanther  eos- 
nmn,  to-day.  These  ssctnree  will  form  a  roarran 
of  very  greet  Interest,  aad  fill  present  ha  their 
■evtUtiobs  the  la  leu  phases  and  flasst  Imerpre- 
ut'~ns  of  attndern  theagbt. 

Dailn  guming  grapdlcr. 

rElTBSDAT,   JULY   26.   1881. 

"CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Trofetaor    Harris    Openi    hi«    Oouno    on 
Hegelian  Philosophy. 

Beffel**  DeM'trlar  *>f  r.yrhols-By    o»aS    L.-gtr. 
Bl»  Dlulerlle  Btrtbaxi  mmO  Uyttrm. 


•f  i-af^ffir*  of  IWffiwfrr/tfffl  Depth 


T.ie  sec  onu  couree  of  rrofesaor  Harrlt't  lecture  > 
cobfsfit  of  fire  em  Hegel't  rhi)o*opliv,  of  which  hu  I- 
conceded  to  Ix  the  shiest  Hviog  interpreter.  Thi» 
coarse  will  be  of  tbe  mot  profound  value  Id 
philosophic  thought,  and  It  will  be  the  aim  to  pre- 
sent reports  of  the  greatest  \o  .-ible  foloes.  and  ac- 
curacy.  Hegel's?  pbtlo"ophyt  sp'.biterpretctl  by  Prof. 
llsrrits  receiver  added  rigor  aid  Insight  of  tbe 
thought  of  the  day,  as  did  tbe  philosophy  of  Ar'4 
tuiitr,  *heu  tuterprsted  by  Hegel. 

Id  a  few  informal  remarks  lx  fore  opening  the  lec- 
ture the  rrofe*«or  ppoke  of  the  tendency  of  yonthtu 
eLtbiifiasDi  te>  feel  that  the  philrrsopber  from  which 
it  had  derired  perional  I>euefil  was  trrentcr  tt  an  al 
others,  but  the  Implication  ihet  all  preceding  the 
favorite  were  worthlfss  al-..  ItuplicJ  that  he,  too 
would  be  so  account e<]  1>\  his  iucceMor.«.  But  phi 
losophy  wof  uoi  a  eysteui  to  eliminate  it*  promulga- 
tion after  th.it  Inehloa.  Aa  we  enter  Into  the  history 
«>f  philosophy  we  Hod  It  a  heritage  of  o:ie  generation 
to  ao other,  the  penoaiieai  thought  iu  il  remaining. 
and  the  tra^fitory  element  modi tic-d  uccordiu,  to  tlie 
age.  Tbe  ppeaker  referred  to  originality  a*  meaning 
depth.'  To  i bin k  over  po?t  tlioupbt  is  originality  if 
the  think  trip  1*  deeper.  Arifctnilc  he  considered  a 
■Coloesss  oi  thought.  In  hi*  lecture  Prol.  Harris 
conaidered  tbe  rt-hition  of  the  'icniiau  iiiortfintnt  to 
tbe  Grecian,  aud  ahewed  the  relation  ui  Hegel  to 
Kant  and  Aristotle. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  foil  abstract  of 
THE     LECTl'BE. 

The  sip-Dificsnce  of  Hc?cl  *■.  tbe  history  nf  p'jilo"- 
opby  is  to  1*  foand  In  the  lact  t'iut  he  unitvs  <-i  one 
avttem  the  Aiiatoteli.:n  and  Kantian  mmem-nt*  in 
ihouviit.  An-  t->ilc  bat.;  lougago  (firsi-oTered  tbe  prili- 
c'plsof  ab-olute  ti  Jt'i,  and  had  made  applie  iti-m  of 
tbal  piinciple  In  tbe  esplanation  or  the  twu  worhln, 
(.that  of  Nature  n*)d  \*"\t  of  M.n).  aa  these  v.'url.ie 
appearrd  to  the  time:  In  which  he  lired.  His  piin- 
ciple h»  foi'iul  lu  his  i'rijpar  i'hii..f,lf,tnar  or,  aa  he 
ceiled  it  Fomci;ines  "ThcologLi  '  i.  that  of  :ihv>- 
lute  cognition  and  life,— t.od  ns  the  perfect  livm- 
1-eint— who--  co^stiliou  Is  tlwt  hi-;li  form  ..t  kuow- 
isg  by  whuk.-t  ur'iDtalitic-,  (knowil)£  a  i«ul>ieot  in  the 
entirct)  of  its  relatiouei,  which  he  cjIM  "Tbeurehn" 
(theoretical  i-relng),  uud  which  Latin  writers  trjv- 
late  by  iprcvlare.  Id  hia  "  /*e  Anima"  Aristotle 
calls  tl-ri  abooimo,  tbe  active  re.iaon,  distinguishing 
it  from  tbe  pnfldiYt)  ria^ou,  wlileli  u  the  toul  of  mnu 
lu  bis  finite  relations  (capable  uf  becoming  active 
reaton  through  ninn'a  tbUiklnsi. 

Tliia  conception  of  ths  ubjolu:e,-  flret  principle  of 
ibe  world,  by  Ava»tjiie,  Ihos  iccntides  the  huaisn 
mind  with  (he  diviDe  mfiid—  the  latter  bvlug  in 
/.oil  n'Mi  wmlo  the  foriuer  n  im  o  -lu,  and  thua  make« 
ib«ji  iiuv  of  man  an  et-roil  oue,  wbtle  ii  makei 
the  poul  more  i»ub  .snli-l  tbsD  anv  object  In  the 
v-orhl  of  Nate  c  iu  lime  uud  npace.  Such  a  pbllonxi- 
.bicwiewra.  c*pec:„l)y  aditpted  to  iaterprei  (be 
silceD ill  biphv  ot  the  Cbrn-tlan  dogiuaa,  ami  Tbomaa 
Auuira*  h^r  eomplelui  th*  work  of  Cbriatiaa  tbeol- 
<g;  by  louodhig  tt  on  Ari^totiea  system. 


THE  f.BKES  MOVEMENT 
lu  phllo*0)ihy  culminated  'n  finding  the  Abtolmtr 
lUm  which  Plati  cslll  Idea,  (ThU  "JJtm" 
Li.eatir  a  univeiral  which  la  belf-actiTo;  hanee  a 
I  rocc-K  of  •V-del.TU'-'uilitm  ln"tt-»rt  of  a  daadj 
"lonu"  whion  if  tbe  ae.o  exleruallty  of  larM 
..<ntei.to  The  nb>olot?  form,  ArUtotle  calli  the  self- 
1  >iowlcdtfc  of  rc.:-oii— ye.  the  I'rcccient  by  wbieb 
t)  •<-  ab-oiute  lorm  'n  found  U  wholly  objective  in  tbs 
toiKi  that  the  Greek  pbilo  opber  s'waya  iorextimtes 
trliii  nictt  a-iiji  it  rather  than  hair  irv  t»»v.»r  »t,  ur 
ilicr-ui.jti  ..vr.  ,.,'i!i,  1,'itt  ot  kno*)e<lge.  The  modern 
>cb>Kil  of  plnlo  opbv  is  oecopletl  t  tnetly  wild  tbe 
problem  ot  cerliti'de—  tbe  how  »c  kDOft  it— thl*  anb- 
j  ctheco  "fhceul.  \\  heo  it  ha-*  arrived  rt  ucom- 
l>lete  »i ile'ii,  it  li.t.  tlirVuvered  ttmt  tlie  form  of  pure 
i-iL-M.ii-1.  e.  Hiui  Ol  ibeab-olutoul.l.Ttivity—  .  'be 
form  *  inch  iniirl  Im  ceen  bv  the  mluil  ur  the  liittliest 
piinctplt  ol  ubkvilvc  bel  >g.     ii.iiit'un.;  Sebeiliiu: 

•  nil  this  Hb-olUnS  foim  "rubjcct  objeclivitv,"  Ibath 
In  ia»,  tbe  forui  of  mir-kimwlcuge  and  of  ■elf- 
iuHM.-tiu-m-w-  i.  e.  the  fDrm  of  that  whrt.c 
hUbjert  if  Ha  n\\,i  objtci.  Kiot  had  ohown  the 
Miii.niMc  form  a*  ibe  object  ot  all  knowing, 
ubicb  know-  univcml.  or  gcocr.ilitif-..  To  sener- 
;ilize  x-y  almply  lo  l.imn  tbe  ui>nd'#ov.n  form-.  Kichte 
<i  in  pitted  the  Cituvltlen  Pi  tbedebietion  ot  lln  u 
bnl.j.ttive  ft.rt'i-  Mulch  I  Ik-  u.iikI  reg-.u  N  a*  the 
l.cie^Miy  coi_-.lili.Oi>  ol  the  en-le-c-o  of  thing*. 
StlsCllile:  tuilbii    i-ereeired    thj(    .ibjrt  li\  ,tv  i«   ju.i 

ii.  m.Iui  j  pn.ii.  ■'.-  oi  iheiv uiitferssl  if >rm« it* tub- 
jet-lhity  U  or  cun  be.  In  luet,  Kaut  im.i  grounded 
I  iwrto.  trireol  IlierOblrcIivtly  of  tbo-e  .>o  nn  (imie 
■hhI  ►pace,  i]u,  i.ilf  \ ,  (jinihu,  rel.ttion.  .  ttittulltv,  ft.C.1 
«  n  the  \ciy  e'r*  iiio-tDiice  l but  4 )•»*•'  fontil  art.  •.  ■  .. 
by  the  iiiiihI  to  !<•  tbe  lugn.il  eulidltlnli*  of  the  exlat 
>  i. ci'  oi  llihit>l  in  the  niirii-Uniltl.  Iltj-.'l  .  tun 
plvtoplhb.      ' 
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WBJfXTlve  rfllLOtOFIIICAL  JfOTEHBXT 
U  sun  It  K.*itt,  threes*  the  dbeoverv  uf  It*  (dentil  f 
with  the  phth»>onht  oi  Arl*f<*k>*«  regard*  tu  result 
*.r  ccmitM-lot*.  Tlii-  modern  usetbod  haul  arrived  3 
il.e  rrlncii  le  of  n*-*Wwre  /Wat,  nr  lb*  fori*  ot  con 
s.-i«mi'iHj  as  that  watch  at  Ha  «m.  tnjaci  a  knowing 
of  ktmwrna?— tbeselfa^idrtve  reneuai  it regalia  J  as 
<;©o  or  )>wc  aelf-cetttcHJttt  MiKf.  Ami  tbl 
ia  the  rnna  re-alt  M  tint  reached  by  Plato 
i  nd  Arirlofk  ard  Threats  Ai|lhiii,  Tbe  aaatoad 
«*;rJtieo\  i-di  ike  RfpK  wm  the  *a*a«.  Wimli  ink* 
tut  has  bean  Ian 

of    (be    divine    am]  

4  bust— the  akmtlutt  form  m  »ot  a  plJneinte  Mai 
nam*  cod*  a//  f ores  (a  Bmhaa  that  b  pure  b***g,  «r 
pure  naoghi);  bat  tbe  abMlwte,  fctghsst  principle  te 
iLc  form  oi  M'lf-cnesckmtneet;  it  alone  r*  entirely 
mi  versa),  and  entirely  preetal  and  Individual  at  the 
c^iuc  time.  strlngf  wblcb  po*ic^i  tlie  form  of  self- 
coMrloa>ittaf,  tbrrrforr,  are  already  Ii  the  form  of 
the  bipbe*i  principle  and  are  It*  incarnation*.  They 
«■»»)  fort- -•r  approach  .  b«  ahaoJule  by  reaitalaa:  tfahi 
Ideal  within   ibeu.^ive*  through  their  ova  activity. 

Hegel's  tlgnificaucc,  therefore,  Itaa  hi  the  fact  tbat 
be  an  tie*  tbe  <;reek  atxl  Ucratna  novrweii  hi 
thought— the  subjective  orat^aoioancal  alee  and  th« 
objective  or  ootoloctcal  side. 

3  he  centre  of  Hopd'a  wit—,  Ian,  wlU  be  fowwl 
to  beiblsunlouof  psychology  and  ontology.  Thta 
Oidty  It  the  kerMoite  oi  the  arch  -psychology  en  one 
side,  ontology  ua  tha  other,  tuiir-ug  m  this  keystone 
<  f  lef  leal  principle*  wbtcb  are  tbe  torse*  of  mind,  of 
thtidtiiie,  season,  and  liaeuise  the  tertaaof  tba  logi- 
cal conditions  of  exWenre  In  tbe  world. 

In  brief,  Hegel's  psychology  traoea  tbe  rise  of  tha 
nind  from  scn*e-f*rccptlou  through  recollection, 
n.emory,  rrproeniai ion  and  ujhici  standing  op  to 
rensou.  Tbe  lower  faculties  dialect  tea  My  ascend 
bito  tbc  blgbrr,  Jrwt  tn  the  nnr  way  tbat  Itmgmen- 
t*rv,  partial  view*  are  eorrectcd  by  continued  ex- 
1-eriewce.  Tlie  preeeae  ot  observation  enaale*  us  to 
complete  oar  knowledge  oi  object*.  When  we  tee  an 
-object  in  tbe 

TOTALITY  Of  ITS    BaXATlOJIB 
.we  **ceatpter.rnd"  it,  awe  not  aterery  "aopcebeud" 
it— oar  knowledge  ^row*  concrete  while  at  Mr*  It 

wa»  abarraet.  The  loweat  apprehension  perceive* 
the  world  w  fndopendsut  "tbiuc*:"  Jta  category  h 
Thing.  Deeper  npprebeaeloa  peraei  vot  Inter-reletkia 
of  tbiraa,  and  rwiprocnl  ialoeeeea,  ami  cobmb  to 
tbe  lwigbt  of  tha  ca^euini]  aatwre  oi  Korea.  Force 
ip  aceoruing rt  iu  category.  Oraapiog  togotber  tbe 
an  it  tea  eal  led  "force*, "  aaa  tnre'na:  oet  their  oi  rt- 
iiiit*  anUiwIi  tberaarbta*  the  Ineigbt  late  can  ebv 
iton  of  force*— tbc  "perflatent  forx-e,"  a*  Herbert 
&peacer  caJH  it.  Tbu  ln*igbt  m  tbe  elaaiaaUry 
tonuof  tbe  btebrat  knowing— tbat  of  eoaaprebeej- 
*toD.  In  the  tdrn  of  "peniatcnt  foree"  the  mla4 
flnda  gradaally  wlutt  la  implied—  It  rjada  aolf  daier- 
n'ruitioQf — tauso  »«»,"— *»d  tdoatllc^  that  a*  tbe 
Atrolat©  Foim,  tbe  lorm  of  cookcloaaaatc  or  ailod. 
Hejjelvi  wjcfiotdpy  ffieji  li  nof  anaceottritof  p«pnfate 
independent  Licalrie*,— so  many  compart  re  en  It  to  tbe 
ii  ii_o,— lnjt  an  exhibition  of  tbe  ancentof  tbe  mind 
lrom  a  fragmentary  or  partial  Inalfrbt  to  a  total,  ade- 
quate comprehensive  iu^ipht.  Tlio  lower  "faenltte!'," 
to  called, aie  am  of  the  total  circle  of  Insight.  Noui- 
ing  cuclil  pive  a  more  erroneoua  lmpr«a9loD  regard- 
inc  Hegel*  pbKe^ophy  than  the  ftwertlon  that  "He* 
fd  's  method  i*  dednctlTo,"  aole?i  It  were  tbe  a**er- 
tion  that  "Heger»  method  h  Indactire."  Uegel 
mvebtiRnied  and  ilemoDitrated  the  deficiency  of  aucb 
<<i<e-*Uledmeihr><lH.  He  called  the  true  method  the 
■""enttlc  or  developing  method*"  a*  riato  jcIocj  it 
iu  the  fiiiih  bocl  of  the  "Republic. " 

THE  CKNCTIC   ■ETOOO 

dtffera  from  the  Inductive  tn  tbe  feet  that  It  recog- 
utaea  miirenal  nud  necenarv  principle*  aa  the  b*«i*  uf 
empirical  experience  and  of  the  phenomena  of  ob- 
i  rrvLiiou.  Urdlnarj'  Lndudlou  prufeaau  to  axrire  at 
general  r»aa]t«  which  are  not  wen  aa  netefaary  and 
univervDl  hot  only  aa  '-invariable  experience.  Tbe 
genetic  method  differ*  from  the  uedacttTO  teeth- 
od  In  tbe  tact  tbat  It  dealt  with  the  world  of  experi- 
ence—tbe  world 'of  man  and  tbe  world  of  nature- J 
and  teekt  to  bod  la  tbe  object-  which  It  Inreatifalei 
ttic  bitlmate  ratkmal  priuciplea  walcb  are  proiap- 
poted.  Every  object  in  the  world  nay  no  defin- 
ed Id  varioai  nay*  aecordlur  at  it  hi  tlaloed 
from  tbe  tUiidpoInt  of  tbe  lower  iacultiee  or 
from  tbat  of  tba  higher  facultlea.  The  atai*'a 
of  cngultioa  on  tbe  way  lrom  apprehension 
to  comiiTchention  forniah  dlfforent  defloltlon 
of  (be  cUJect"  of  experience.  Hegel'*  treat mant  of  a 
tnl>Jert,«hethcr  it  b«  a  eubj«ct  taken  from  tbe  world 
"1  nature  or  taken  f  rem  tlte  world  of  aplrlt,  alwmyi 
lollo»eibl«  iin-ihwl:  It  deicrlbea,aoalyseaai»dcriU 
<-ize«the  difTereut  viewn  of  an  object,  beginning  wlib 
the  crude n  view.  Ita  trentmeot  bi  tbaa  a  critical 
bictory  of  optalcnr,  ld?ntund  bailebta.  Itcloaotlts 
dlua*>ion  of  an  object  always  with  the  broadeat  and 
ilei'peet  lm>lght—  that  which  it  found  bv  criticism  to 
be  prnnppwed  by  all  others  aa  Ue  q inmate  logical 
roi:dition.  Even  in  bis  logic  or  acteeee  of  para 
tl  ought,  Hegel  hns  given  nt  in  tbe  caae  of  each  cate- 
ct  sj.— Being,  Quality,  Qnnntity,  Uteuce,  Tritng, 
Korc>,  Caaec,  Sak^riee,  Vniveraal,  Idea,— the 
htttor>  of  tbe  aeveral  atDtudea  of  boman 
rci  sciooraera  in  regard  to  tbat  category.  Hegel's 
logic  might  be  cs'h  <i 

AX  EXtrrUlCAL  I.VTEBTIOATIOW 

of  tba  biftory  ot  human  ideas,  with  a  view  to  aacer- 
tainb.g  l-y  coBiparisoe  and  crHkrbw  which  Idea  Is 
the  deepest  and  most  coraprohenatve,  Hegel's  logic 
migbl,  on  the  other  liand,  be  deiaed  aa  a  dedactioo 
of  ibcprerapaoaitloos  Involved  in  tbe  rer/  aballow- 
evt  and  emptiest  of  Idaaa — the  Idea  of  non-boinj  or 
i.augbt.  Hcgrl't  dedoctloa,  bowever,  does  not 
proceed  by  analysfai  merely  nor  by  truth asi*  aaaga> 
I\.  It  b)  no  |>rreera  of  ludlng  what  la  already 
■ron  tained  in  an  Idea—  J  oat  aa  tba  Id  j  of  sjaoaV 
roped  and  anlaial  are  coatalnad  ta  tbe  idea  of  bono. 
Hut  it  ta  the  pruetta  ef  iadbag  by  analyt- 
ical bivastlgatten  of  tbe  rbrfaaaa  of  idea*  wbat 
oibcr  idaaa  tbey  prerapaoae  aa  tbetr  logUsal  ooe- 
drthana.  Tbaa  being  and  beoaaalee  pssiat|iun 
self-n>t«i  ion  m  tbe  form  ef  Matfnytaal  aeallly  pre- 
anpposee  actfreUtion  In  tbe  lorat  of  aaaeAtty.  The 
enectprempnea^tbecanae;  mim  and  effect  pte- 
toppoac  eowje  ** i.  tbe  iiginilinl  erewtpp  aasjj  aoaae- 
thioi  on  wbkb  It  depends,  tbe  nan  araaapysisa  tbe 

The'  dialectte  fct  tee  ennlbrtion  of  tbaa  atrtaaai  i 
presappoaltiea.  It  la  tba  dioaovaij  uf  the  Mena  of 
frjrntkeata  wbtrb  connect  tbe  e>ti  an  riant  nefanx  witb 
i bat  oa  which  It  depeada. and  wi»  U  fermsa  teaal- 
Ity.  Tbe  stent  by  which  bbe  mfatal  of  tbe  bae^vbtanJ 
correct*  In  ciaee  on*  Hied  Tbnra  ef  I  kings 
are  dialectical  step*  The  growth  ef  vewenahta 
and  aniassU.  loo,  b  a  diaJtottLal  ntoeeat  arhleh 
cablbMa  hew  tne  laadarfnary  «f  tb*  h*4WidaaJ  U 
rerrected  by  tbe  race  of  anaantav  The  ipisln  oar- 
reeta  the  ani  HtlUntii  ef  the  taili tonal 

'""'•tf""  'Tn  ii  1ii  ■■!  ninimi  and  let  njaaf, 
nejTort  beang,  and  nbw  the  bteal  ef  bnn  nteat  real 
Uhtg.  baaaaa*  h  bj  tbat  tMi  at]  «*a«n  sjrea*>»neea. 


aea  the  nbeerete,  acitiafcni  to  Herri,  hi  a 
"      atsdwaaahaoaannta    atlenneei 

kda  nil  faaat.  hot  rather  nm 

tnsieeaetane  fOraa,  abet  ef  cone** 


I  iniiilta  ■hiinnti  ferauaaat  of  naiilsei  mm, 
>b*t^r*waomttaeaau*<4aiittii  hi  Hahewtt  nasi 
thomiilaataro  iinajnn,  ha  ftodhneehaa,  at  et*> 
at  bag;  arM  en*J  naenataet  one  one. 
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Mr.  Alcott  Teaching  Hii  Fapflt  ef  Tjpbt 

-  and  a^whetypflg. 


A   BriUlAit 


ilROFTHE  SOU! 


Paper    from  Dentor 
(J        •      J.  Snider. 

UtlltnU 


Abt3eanteMeatnn4  aignu  at  at  the  ■nary  of  the  wfal 
.no  iba  intellect,  of  tne  aaoty  «f  Ci(  l[l  n  aaaf  tba 
Oood.    Tbbateaaa  that  tbe  Afci  iniiT  fcobag  tt  one 


w  bear  bs>ow  hag   te   ot  the 


» time  a  niltnif.    the 


PAST     OF    OEEECU 

Mr.  AJioft't  papllrkptheredyetteroay  aornbur  Sat 
a  special  Vi*on  Wli J  their  beloved  leader.  TbeH 
talks  of  tliVenjInrnaridcaJItt  are  aiwaya  richly  an  3] 
geatlve,  freighted  with  wisdom  which  It  at; 
rapable  of  tbe  threefold  application  to  daily, 
'ife  at  it  la  idenlly  spiritual  and  harmonioiu^ 
Beportorlal  work,  wbkb  neceatarily  doea  b> 
jottice  to  all  these  Inc  lectoxei.  It  eipeiUlly 
Inrfflcaciotu  regarding  Mr.  Aloott't,  except  to  tha 
reader  wbo  liso  a  mental  power  of  tyntbeaiaiag  epi- 
grammatic cxpreaaion.  Mr.  AleoU't  talks  are  large- 
ly impromptu,  and  many  of  hi*  best  tbongbta  an- 
donhtedly  come  aa  a  rarrtrtte  to  himself .  This,  In- 
deed, it  bit  favorite  theory  of  life,  aa  it  It  alto  of  Mr. 
Emerson's.  "We  are  maer  thwjj  ^wv~tviw^~ toy 
these  aotri.  **Onr  being  as  doaecndlog  Into  nt,' 
somewhere  tavt  Mr.  Emcr*on.  It  it  n  simitar  tboagbi 
witb  Mattbew  Arnold,  when  betpeabs  of  "Tbepoeer 
by  which  we  are  visited"— and  laoetred. 

Mr.  Alcott**  talk  yesterday  was  oa  tbe  genetK 
of  tool,  Hs  origin,  and  tbe  metood  by  which  it  ellca- 
liiatea  matur  and  couaea  bate  poateaaion  of  lu  own 
qonhtte*. 

TlegardlDg  pbllotcpby,Mr.  Alcott  doe*  not  wish 
that  given  hereto  be  known  as  "Concord  Phlloso. 
pliy ,"  bat  more  truly  "FliUotophy  at  Concord,"  the 
philosophy  of  the  age,  tbe  race,  yet, ha  added  with  a 
smile,  we  shall  always  want  tbls  philosophy  to  be 
concordant,— to  be  barmoaioes.  And  this  is  what 
Philosophy  is,  and  It  U  relhjlow*.  A  pbiJosopby  with- 
out religion  would  not  be  a  philosophy.  Anu  colter, 
lng  tbb),  it  may  be  questioned,  ew  pauani,  If  tbe 
uoms  "School  of  Ckn$tia*  Philosophy,"  of  tne 
school  ettabitsbedba  New  Vork.ia  nut  CiaUdogical, 
nt  philocoph>  Is  uotbinj;  ii  net  Christian.  Mr.  Al- 
cott cave  a  brief  rcmau?  of  his  former  lecture — of 
tba  threcfoldoets  of  man;  of  bow  tbe  dogma  of  tbe 
Trlnitv  hud  its  tonudation  In  tbe  ustnre  ef  man. 
The  object  of  reason  Istrutbi  of  imngioatlon,  Ideas; 
01  conscience,  rigbC  we  see  Led  by  instinct*  which 
are  divine,  ana  wblcb  stir  oar  Intellects  end  lead 
tnexn  to  direct  their  energies  to  snbiecta.  Me  calls 
this  a  period  of  diviDation. 

OOPBBOTITlOVa   ACES, 

Tbefltgbtof  birds  was  given  as  an  bnttanee of  In- 
stlnct,aiMttbeAagurieioi  tneaaKaent*  from  a  flight  of 
bird  was  refeired  to  this  latent  train.  All  aupareti- 
tlon  ever  lias  in  it  an  element  of  troth.  We  all  be- 
lieve in  tblngt  wa  cannot  aeceeaat  foe  Be  bold  that 
this  belonged  to  philosophy  at  nseeh  at  formela*  of 
llviog,  for  philosophy  hi  tbe  art  of  living.  It  U  life 
we  wbb  to  begin  witb,  life  tatoU.  Ufa  inclneoa 
tbooght,  leering  ana  hatptrattoR. 

Vit  are  not  boman  when  we  ere  angry-  We  are 
not  human  when  under  the  tofhaeaee  ot  tbe  baaer 
patsioea.  wafall  froea  eanerves  into  tbe  animal 
world.    We  come  Into  tbe  limitation  of  fate. 

Mr.  Alcott  spok*  of  tbe  infant,. it*  body  so  aaspted 
to  its  tmiittcU,  for  it  does  not  reason  yet,  and  one 
a  bo  do?*  not  two  Ood  in  the  babe  esjutot  see  him  at 
•  tl.  Wherever  It  life,  there  are  organs  and  sense*. 
Life  uMkoifeat*  Itself  through  the  senses.  He  called 
instinct  tbe  first  emotion.  And  he  said  e-aotioo, 
where  the  Agoo*tie  would  only  eay  motion.  When 
be  puta  an  e  before  hit  meUua  be  be*  advanced  a 
step.  N store  has  only  ntotiona,  not  eau&itooa.  The 
different  planet  00  arnich  a  child  enters  lbs  world, 
a  hen  It  come*  from  a  pore  line  of  ancestry  Into  har- 
monious conditions,  or  when  It  coutoa  Into  detN»ed 
condition*,  were  spoken  of.  But  tbare  was  no  UiuV 
ipii-Ti  of  tat*  here.  Utter  be  would,  show  hew  the 
soul  was  liberated  from  tb«a>  sauruunding*  and  Its 
baaer  n»njr%. 

-Laaer  »b>  Aioaet  aDObe  JCJha  .  erUat  ra  UmXtL 
whicbin  tb*  poet  u  poetry, hi  the  potnurTtlfKcOin^fb 

a  pistnie,  in  n  <■  titi:\ilTlnl  wonnir  11  if  (;ri<  tfril  r.  <». 
i.irf,  lowlij:'.'-«,  M*ttiiiw".  Ht>J  she  i»  :in  itie,  :i-:  %*' 
tUiMunliJ  not  1*  Mir  wnutlful,  itbi'lHiI  woumn  ihut 
>J.t-  is.  Tlnu  lit*  Cituiu  10  the  iin-nd  ^er)«.  Iv.iry 
riii-h  of  antflr  tv'CHhen*  tin-  reason.  *»i>d  it  the 
Coitrclei.CC,  the  Holy  Spirit  witblfi  Uk  Wo  l|l'.l*f  ba 
tliifi-fciri— lteajun,  Will  nod  Love.  In  coining  lo 
tins  unity  ot  three  we  appruacli  Ood  blru<cit.  1 1  we 
><?c  bolir.raj  there  It  a  tfuj  prepared  to  regain  nt. 
1  his  leads  us  into  theology,  which  this  inuruln^  ha 
would  not  tonch  uiioe. 

We  eaanot  date  c-or  atres  from  the  family  register. 
We  were  before  we  knew  tba*.  we  were. 

Many  benntiful  quouHoisi  of  legend,  aone,  and- 
stoiywere  Introduced,  sowte  I'om  the  Peralnn  and 


the    oWer    Wrecks,— niter  an  co*    which    Mr.   Alcot* 
well  oaltt  the  SibylUno  leaves. 
ta  hht  afternoon 

Mr.  DustlwwiV.  Sabeer 

pve  another  oi  htabillbant  and  graphic  paper*  oa 
Grceh  Life  and  Literature.  In  a  conversational 
referee* 0  to  these  papers  by  Mr.  Snider,  Pro'cwce* 
Harris  tpok*  of  him  an  the  man  wbo  liAaaieeped  hlrn- 
seif  rafGreece;  who  went  lutoatwttb  all  bl*  loteinriy, 
and  ibroogb  all  tbe  modern  aaanner  aees  through 
into  the  old  Greek  life  that  ttui ids  behind:  he  bods 
the  element*  <-f  tbe  Greck»cliorus  yet  outuig:  bo 
rcvivot  dead  Icuenda  with  bl*  own  Ufa,  because  be 
goes  there  with  insight. 

The**  paper*  on  i.reelsu  experiences,  which  tbe 
TrmvtUtr  u  only  pennitted  to  present  f raguentorUy, 
sre  to  be  mibiiciiM  lie  coming  autumn  in  hook  toroi 
under  the  title  of  "A  Walk  Through  Hell**."  To 
n ad  or  boar  these  pa|icr*,l*llkc  placioga  ruagidan'a 
glaMttvot  'Jreece,  through  whim  appejrs  iu«t  only 
the  Hfe  of  tbe  preaent,  as  pcrluup*  no  writer  ba*  ever 
before  so  graphically  olcturcd  it.  but  bobiml  tbls  the 
past,— InMOTic  t-tory,  cbatsic  myth,  noetsc  fjble,  old 
divlallie*,  aie  all  g»i*--***d  to  life  under  this  magic 
touch.  Mr.  Snider  hi  one  it  the  intellectual  giauts 
of  the  West.  He  is  a  character  of  reinarfceble  orie:- 
inalllyaiKl  Is  magnet ic  witb  all  the "trroabaJble  power 
« f  genius.  He  Is ,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  proDounc- 
cd  typo*  of  ttrong  InOirhlnallty  tbat  could  be  found. 
A  young  maa)*eaine  hardly  middle  age,  tall/** might, 
alert,  vigorous,  witb  flashing  black  eyes  and  hair, 
a  ringing,  sonorous;  voice,  a  clear  rbdon,  a  depth  of 
1-oerie  lulxlrt  wblcb  b  rsrele  conjoined  hi  so  rtirrlns 
and  energetic  an  Intellect,  Mr.  Knider  socmt,  mdc«.{, 
sn  ideal  knlgbt  to  go  forth  and  cooqoer.  Hs  vnloea 
thought  uOT*  than  lta  expreerion.  In  hit  language 
the  soul  or  the  idea  must  shape  He  own  body  or  form. 

•*Wby  should  I  not  be  provincial?*'  be  said  one  day, 
io  reply  to  tome  talk  of  colloqiuatlMn.  "A  provin- 
cialrtw  only  needs  age  to  become  a  classic  Do  yoo 
eupi-om;  Hoaoer  •ndearored  not  to  be  provinclar/'' 

Meantime,  tbe  lecture  ta  warting,  nnl  Mr.  Sni- 
der tt  so  marked  and  so  able  a  nun,  to  Impres- 
sive a  feature  in  tbt*  philosophical  repose  In 
Its  refitted,  cultivated  Boston  atmosphere,  th*t 
the  digestion  seemed  te  write  itself.  Tbe  West 
may  well  be  prood  of  ber  representative*  here. 
Prof-  Harris,  Dr.  Jtnes,  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  Solder  and 
Mr.  Eiuery  are  all, essentially  Western  men,  Mr. 
Alcott  and  Mr.  Peaborn  supplying;  the  permanent 
rjity,  witb  other  disthv 


Eastern  element  of  tbe  facul  . 
guitbed  men  who  come  and  go. 

MR.   IMDEB'B  rAPKB, 

In  M>:  Snider'*  addreas  of  yesterday  oocuti  this 
description  of  tbe  Theban  plain : 

Once  n.orc  alone  alter  to  many  day*,  I  step  off 
rapidly  toward  the  lueban  plain,  through  a  ann- 
ulled but  bracing  atmosphere.  The  Great  Head 
with  ita  modern  face  it  not  n-  pleating;  tbe  work  on 
ft -it  carerirent.  It  la  built  on  a  raised  bed  nithauong 
tmijaiikmeiila  supported  by  atone  through  low 
plates;  the  outer  dressing  uf  broken  rubble  is 
prct-Kd  bard  Into  tbe  dirt.  Along  tbe  road  at  inter- 
vals are  pile*  of  rocks  for  tbe  purpose  of  repair,  and 
1  Lave  not  observed  a  spot  lu  it  which  1*  ont  of  order. 
Upon  one  of  these  piles  after  a  brisk  walk  the  trav- 
eller will  sit  dawn  to  rest,  will  take  out  his  map  to 
tdentlf y  tne  various  localities  which  fall  Into  bis 
Tlaiun.  For  tbe  question  at  always  before  him:  How 
did  this  Httle  tiact  of  land  succeed  1st  produciog 
such  n  race  of  men,  bow  did  It  succeed  In  elevating 
it,- elf  Into  tne  beautiful  symbol  for  tbe  whole  hnmao 
famll>?  One  fact  grinds  Itself  into  the  American 
brain  here:  a  big  country  did  not  do  It. 

•Stall  ajuae;  the  spur  ol  the  mountain*  tbe  village* 
are  lying  peacefully  and  beautifully  lo  the  tau, 
somewhat  as  they  most  have  done  of  old:  one  cannot 
help  recalling  tbe  ancient  In  tbe  present*  and  fbiuk 
of  tbc  ttirnug  communities  which  ouee  lay  upm 
there  tlopee.  Each  was  routed  by  tbe  story  or  Helen 
aud  **t-i  its  contingent  to  tbe  Trojaii  war'  under  Its 
ttiong  men;  still  their  names  cau  be  read  lu  tbe 
famous  niuster-roiL  Wbat  a  development  of  indi- 
viduality in  these  small  town*!  Each  bad  its  autono- 
mous Ine.  its  qverlal  worship  with  teinplo  to  the 
t.od;  each  had  its  hero  and  Its  local  legend  -connect- 
ing it  with  divinity.  Mycalessua  could  not  have  been 
far  lrom  tLla  crossing;  It  u  the  tpot  where  the  row 
brilowtd  which  wn^  conducting  Cadmus  to  Tbebe-> 
witb  that  wouderful  alphabet  of  his,  rtill  tlie  chief 
iiwtinmvntaUly  01  knowletbte.  80  soys  the  fable: 
sod  the  name  of  the  place,  wbtcb  It  derivW 
from  tbe  bellow  of  a. cow,  I*  cited  in  proot. 
Another  legend  wa*  aueirntfy  told  here  which 
I  lb\e  and  wonbl  fam  bcieve  In  It*  true  a?n»e: 
Dtejeter  was  the  presiding  deity  of  Mycale^tus, 
at  the  feet  of  theJtatoeof  tno  GoddetR  the  pe-pV 
e<nld  rd*ee  offerings  of  flowering  fruits  which 
rii.eceu  iu  autumn,  hut  Id  ber  prescne*  they  wuul£ 
rvun  lo  lo  blooiu  tbe  «  bole  year  round*  such  wa  a  ttro 
rreative'powex  ot  hir  imuiednne  glauee.  A  little 
further  en  was  liarnta, 

TUE  CBLABJOT  OP   AstrBUACA 

Tlie  chariot  of  Ampbiraus,  hero  and  aeer,  was 
fwalltwed  op  la  the  earth  by  the  especial  fa***  uf 
Zeus;  tbrmcebegmvc  rsrpotmae- far  over  tsHterrt- 
toiy.  3Touder  above  on  Monut  Ilypatut.  inst  beiore 
us±.ie4lalempletoZensHyi>atns>  Zen*  tne  Higbott, 
renre**  then  10  hi*  own  etnorial  clearoest;  shiniug 
with  column  and  cotabiaiure,  it  crowocd  tbe  *uuinjit 
with  it*  joyous  urcatb  of  marble.  Huiianltn,  the 
traveller,  a  century  and  a  b;tPg> -ol^nr,ut,.i  !■-  the 
(iirbtiau  era.  tpeakt  of  the  ruio*  of  the  town*  here: 
then  already  decay  had  set  lo,  the  old  spirit  bad  Red. 
liut  tlie  Ht'incric  Htuid  to  Apollo |*  itl'l  fre-i.  «iiU 
the  young  life  of  tbe  luutlitie4  aloug  this  road. 

A  luuunted  soldier  coioo*  along,  lor  the 
route  t*  carefully  policed.  Let  not  tue  ir.u-'i.r 
Irava  an>  arti'-'eupou  the  btooe  piic  wiicre  Imp** 
been  tJltuic;  tbe  ca\alr>  U,'J"  vriu  jn..  -  u  np  uiti 
carrr  it  iff  to  thejiteurtvl  Mallon.  tilt  Uie  owner  cidS 
Tor  it.  Alt  accidental  wine  shop  wuereUieturrs'.v.-jo 
ef  Area  reined  in  hi*  steed  it>r  a  k**~-  of  rvu£aito 
saved  ur  a  trip  hack  W  Cualkia  for  my  nobe  bnon. 
unldtaa  1  bed  Jest  tar  a  tow  Juimusosv  e«  «te^«:  >oe*r- 

rlli>.  Tim  ItBTellcr  will  also  Uko  the  opportunity  to 

awullitw  bfs  lutich  oi  bla.'k  bread  mid  cuot^e.  1*  he 
tits  ti. cie  in  hdppv  mnod  looking  up  nt  the  hills  on 
liiliir  ride  0'  Ibd'uai.  Native  pe.ioirltns  be  will 
lueel  «bo  will  stop  mid  naotlOU  hiiu;  Ltrringu*  Will 
i-ii">iih>ig  w ttU  touibto  Hvm  ATlirosiOlO  UixVi   vui- 

[mod  to  taken  rIdc«fara*Th*bff,  and  who  look 

out  ot  tic  Win  SOW*  ol  tbe  Vt- lilclc  ot  him  wlili  .unit 
Di:>let\.  ks<  he  he  h  brh,'itnd:  the  tour»horaJ  mail 
cetch  "in  ^0  by,  tbc  driver  asking  the  lone  pedes* 
trlan  it  lio  wishes,  to  ride.  No.  he  prefers  to  wjIk, 
thi  uglt  Iho  sun  Ii  getting  a  Utile  hot,  fur  it  I*  alrcidy 
toittunliat  \x\f\  noon. 

lint  sitae  i' 1  -  ilnoujh  tliif.  locality  with  our  an- 
cient jjniJe,  i.ii^Liui.i',  auother  form  apriofs  up,  a 
aomtn  *  iiu  heroic  feature.  Here  it  then  tue  *vm.a 
or  palace  ot  tlie  dmgtilag,  for  it  w*l  hore  tbat  A11- 
tlpoue  drugscit  ber  dead  urother  ip  the  funoral  pile 
Id  dtfluncc  ot  the  compiand  of  Ihe  king.  It  it  woa- 
derlnl  how  mueli  more  real  Ibis  event  is  than  any 
Imtnriral  event  happening  upon  this  *pot,  aud  hnw 
uiuili  oiorc  vlrid  the  heroic  woman  stand*  out  than 
any  bi  '"i  "■  personage.  Her  cjitfllct  Is  of  to- Jay,  und 


aiii  remain  iore\er  an  exprettion  tor  man  ot  wuat 
j  Is  eternal  within  hliu;  thus  ninst  true  poetry  b;  al- 
nnys  above  biftory  tied  duwo  to  time. 

THE    irUI.tX    BIDDLfc. 

I  Tills  then  was  lo  par:  the  s:ene  of  that  ftm}n< 
IfEdjpni  legond— (Edlpnf,  who  sew  bis  f.i'he:  aid 
carried  h;»  mother,  unwittingly.  Sncii  wti  b  s  pro- 
found iffiiorjnee  tn  it  bo  knew  nut  fatbsrnorinjtiier, 
vet  just  he  was  the  surpassing  wise  mto  of  the  Thc- 
nans,  the  man  who  bad  guCfSOd  the  sphii-x  riddle, 
and  to  whom  the  rojsljry  oi  Egypt  and  of  ih?  Orient 
was  no  longer  a  mystery.  But  another  and  deeper 
riddle  comes  up  to  bim  for  solution,  far  deepar  than 
tbc  Eg!  ptiun  one  and  thrcatculag  to  destroy  not  only 
bbn  hut  tbe  whole  Greek  world.  It  it  tbc  Infinite 
ridtUu  U-t-ft*n  the  subjective  sndthe  objeciive;  the 
bottomless  t  basin  between  what  1  am  aid  wbat  the 
world  b>  yawns  lor  CEd*pn*.  and  be  falU  id.  Mao 
violates  the  surredcst  pre«crlptioo«  of  bit  own  age 
and  it.dt.'od  of  lii£  own  n  a  tore,  yet  acdoo.isounkuow. 
inglv;alas,  what  bto  be  doue  with  him,  what  it  lie 
to  do  witb  himself.'  It  It  veritably  a  rnMIe,  or 
better,  It  id  a  conflict  between  the  profoundcit 
sidritoul  principles,  between  the  inner  and  outer 
rtc?on.  between  the  Ispw  of  the  luftii  au  1  the  l*w  of 
the  Institution.  In  tbat  disruption  Mie  bumau  beiiij 
is  tern  to  pieces,  becomes  in  tbu  deepen  sen*?  a 
trnpic  character.  (Edipiu  d'»et  the  wrong,  unisit- 
tuitfly,  I'  U  rmc;  nevertheless,  tbe  wrong  exist*  in 
the  wi/iid,  the  great  violation  remains  rte  s.nue;  he 
must  be  puui*hed— must  pnnislt  Iduivelf.  Yet  b? 
waa  innocent  a*  the  inner  man ;  he  bad  no  inicat  cor- 
ti?x onomgto  the  deed.  But  be,  tbe  wi-o  mau,  the 
gucar sir  ot  riddles,  ought  not  to  lw  eiitrippeil  in  a 
riddle  y-tfcewis.  Tlni'tue  poor  oid  man;  r^nt 
with  terrific  contradtctiona,  has  to  leave  ui.«  city, aud 
passes  (Jowu  tbe  ruad  toward  Athe'is,  lei  by  I  i- 
dau^hter,  havii-g  toni  out  his  physical  e>c  w;»e»i  be 
could  cot  tee  »ltb  bis  spiritual  eye.  Atxr.iJjuing 
Tliel'cs  full  of  uorccnncHiible  struggle  lid  will  Uud 
at  Athet:s  :  toLii-iurot  ui:d  a  solution  for  hi*  new 
riddle— whereof  nothing  at  present. 

Thus  bap  tlie  Atheni^u  poo',  ebowp  tbe  Theban 
GTd'pus.  and  h:is  touched  a  theiod  wufcj  mnt 
ctme  hi  me  t>>  ns  all.  Th'?  exirtsnee  ot  onw  llw 
Iniwcen  two  rid-Hes  the  one  of  wblcb  we  in-ty  gua^t, 
\iilS  o'^.i  JIM.  £r-v  --^—  -iiy  S?H  UCtfi:>i 
the  earth,  be  be  ever  so  great  or  ever  so  tmall. 
h.  veru  between  the  known  and  the  nobrtowD  like 
GEdipus.  "With  that  nnkuown  be  croppies  for  dear 
life,  conquers  much  of  it  perhaps;  bat  wrestling  s;ill 
with  it,  he  Is  at  last  hurled  into  his  crave.  Witb  fbe 
Creek  poet  I  a-»sert  that  reconciliation  may  be  found 
l*fore  death,  but  the  most  of  our  race  seem  to  ex- 
pect it  only  aitor  death  in  a  soul-renovating  para- 
dise. 

A  daughter,  a  truly  spiritonl  daughter  of  CEdipni, 
is  Antigone,  wbo  also  mutt  be  located  here  where 
we  are  standing.  One  prcbiow the  too  has  solved — 
it  is  the  duly  01  pertormlnir  the  hist  funeral  rites  for 
her  outcast  brother.  Frantic  slie  comes,  with  mani- 
■cal  hair  ttreaming  in  tbe  wind,  frenzied  with  resj- 
lution;  upon  tbls  spot  she  drags  the  corpse  of 
ber  brother,  called  ever  slterwards  tbe  syr- 
ina,  or  the  drngftog.  Tlien  upon  the  funeral 
pile  she  places  ber  brother,  end  performs 
the  sacred  ceremony;  a  sisterly  deed  full  of  the 
dcejot  devotion  ana  fidelity,  and  to  tbe  heroine  tbe 
whole  world  shouts  approbation.  The  problem  then 
she  has  solved  to  uer  and  our  satisfaction:  but  let  nt 
sec— what  is  this?  A  new  rotJMci  orbes;  in  the  very 
act  of  dutv she  bas  violate'  -'  y,  a"  '  •  •  roved;  a 
]>cwer  ru.-hec  inand  sweeps  her  off;  ititti  l  authority 
which  tbe  bat  assailed.  80  the  one  riddle  sbe  solves, 
the  other  sohret  her,  not  without  tears,  and  perhaps 
execrations  from  us;  still  the  power  makes  eway 
with  ber,  and  most  effectually  too.  Thus  the 
daughter  of  0£dlpnt  luu  ber  soluble  and  insoluble 
ridule;  she  wbo  could  master  one  problem  to  tlie  ad- 
miration of  all  nges ,  Is  ground  to  deuth  by  the  tecoad 
problem. 

Tne  ipealikt  or  oreclaw  histort. 

Tliere  it  one  known  individual  of  Oreek  his- 
lory  who  does  r.ot  produce  discord;  and  Strauge  to 
fay  he  it  of  Tbel»es,  When  we  b*ok  off  yooder  from 
lids  1'lataean  heigbt  tn  the  left  som  fiveor  «ix  miles, 
there  is  the  field  of  Lemira.  Let  aiJ  ebva  sink  out  of 
sight,  as  it  mil  uiu;  .bin  notice  that  man  marshalling 
bis  Tliebnn  wedge  and  smiting  tbe  Spartan  column 
wilh  utter  disconilitnre— It  is  Eimmlnomias,  the  most 
idea)  nisn  ha  (Ireek  bistorv,  evidently  the  coruplelett, 
ino*t  nni versa  1  Grecian  man.  Though  endowed  with 
(he  bij.hi«t  glftf  ot  thought^ifld  action,  though 
bura^ed  by  envy  und  pcr«ccutior,  be  will  never  be- 
cfune  discord;tnt  witb  his  citv,  We  roav  nronouuee 
his  fitndameniid  trait,  like  tbat  of  I'li.-lor,  to  be 
harmony,  but  J.t  i*  harmony  realized  in  the  deed,  at 
well  ns  developed  in  the  cbrtrncler.  Tbe  greatest 
quolities  b«  pO¥*e*sjd«  ret  not  in  conflict  wiin  them- 
selves nor  with  the  world,  bni  trained  to  a  perfect 
symmetry,  or  ercuuiu>iail  concord. 

Throughoat  hi-  education  na  fia-l  tbat  he  lav* 
stre*!- upon  hannoiifnni  development  of  both  body 
ruia  mind.  Hu  euij  gymnast  Iu  training  totuzht  phy- 
s:od  p<>wer  couhineil  with  r>iM  of  iuoU"ii;  then  he 
eior.-is.R  him.-oll  in  the  cburai  with  dancing,  which 
cave  rhythm  and  gva<-e  to  his  movement.  MuhIc  he 
learned  with  gre;ii  assiduity,— the  flute,  tbe  lyre,  tbe 
toliC,— thus  attnuiug  hi*  emotional  nature  to  tbe 
ilgrveiiioilt  of  swe<"  iound«.  Hut  Die  highest  branch 
ot  bi-  <>ducatiou  "^  the  study  ef  phlloeophv,  tlie  su- 
prenic Kit* nee  wbivJi  order*  and  attuuea  tue  whole 
Did  terse  lor  it*  true  disciple,  Alio  the  philosophy 
wi licit  !■'(  iiiiJfMintur.  Hudled  hbould  ba  noted;  it  was 
th:it  of  r>thaconi-,|«hn<e  principle  was  Kased  njion 
unmlt-r,  like  Uie  sen  nee  ol  harmony  lUelf,  and 
nbree  supreu.e  utterance  If  hcuxtl  in  the  miuic  01 
the  *plierea.    Socb  w  as  his  eduutt  iou,  in  viobsut  oon- 

trnst'to  tbe  ordinary T/liei'an  atttete— overfed  and 
ignorant;  but  lie  is  the  complete);  I'snnonh-ns  m«n, 
tilfteil  wiili  utterance,  too,  (or  Iq  eli»;uUH;e  lie  rivals 
the  great  AtlcnLtu  orators. 

hik  wtonroED  ErAnn?oxuA». 


conffc-9  that  the  need*  of  the  patriot  Epandn.-mU-* 
arc  tlie  supreme  harmony  ot  Crrec*  In  th^rphere. 
He  nevor  bocouig  too  great  fcr  country,  and  turned 
dhdiaroMMilou*,  rm  Uione  other  nughty  (ireek 
dmrariera  did.  Ke  bring)  PigaulxfltlOQ  lutn  the 
Tliilmii  polity,  and  organization  of  tlie  hig1ie»c 
order  1*  harmonv.  Nay,  hi'  ftholo  pur|xr>« 
cxieodt  l»eyocd  hit  owu  clty't  limits,  aud 
arojth  ninnliivtiv  to  bring  aome  kind  of  bar- 
im.i.y  Into  discordant  Greece.  The  chief  glory  of 
Thelies  1*  that  she  produced  Bfeunlnondej;  without 
bbn  rbe  It  uoiliing,  worse  thau  notlifug,  as  regards 
action.  Pelopldas  shlnee  too,  bat  by  bU  light. as  hi* 
friend;  lid*  Trlendtliip,  this  perteci  arcord  with 
another  sou),  mu«t  lie  noted  *t  one  of  the  banonniet 
of  bit  ll/e,  and  It  one  of  the  swe:test  note*  of  tbit 
pt-rlod.  Kpauiinonda*  it  all  fhebrn,  all  Tbe'ain  his- 
tory ol  w>  Kh|  whciiheptiruhes,  her  tupremacy  slokt 
w  uh  him  into  his  gi'ave. 

Such  hi  tbe  Thcten  man  of  action.  Dut  as  we 
come  iHick  toward  the  city,  tliltiklug  of  hint,  Duke 
It  again  1<ebblbig  over  Ihe  )>etiblrsat  our  side.  Tin- 
Car  too  aritea,  not   the  man  ol  action,  bot  tbe  iln^rr 
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o*  hanuouioue  acllun>.  Tlte  tiro,  indeed,  belong 
(cycilifr;  each  I*  perfect  iu  \us  t-phcre,  in  happy 
contort!:  yei,  to»,  each  i*  liariiiuD.oui  with  the 
(tlipr.  In'  tl;rtu  the  world  ol"  action  and  the  world 
<f  c»mt<lit|'liHiiiQ  ;irc  two  «mt  syi:ii  liork--  ia  voiii- 
iilrtv  uuiMdi.  Like  Pin.lora  broken  lyM,  'he  liiT«  of 
I  '|oiuii.<  utlaE  ba»  rrpcbetl  u.  ouly  ia  liajruieDhi  of 
(lie  jsr&iut  whole;  lmcnnci>i»  haml-M  down  id  duly 
I'V  'Ki  tiftriendlj  hUroriaii-— Zt-rii'phou;  flltlt,  evfD 
ui. tier  the  toucb  of  un  eueuiv,  tbat  mutfcal  life  ra 
veals  all  its  ni4c*->  l>i  hiui  tlurr  ia  do  exec;*  of 
hatred  iifjaiust  hi?  f<>c*,  uu  crn.-ltv,  do  jcalon*y  of 
rival",  mi  wild  niuhitjon,  no  fivnrhv;  all  Imii  htp,>v 
ihxtitiu  ami  pruporiw.ii.  But  mark  the  iu-«t  h*r- 
ijh  ni"ii£  iHmm  of  lilt  tiinrncter:  lie  eta  ober  aa 
yell  as-  <  >  ii-uiaud,  luib!  tlte  huuible.-t  duties,  and 
the  hi}:hp5t.  Never  fur-ct  that  typical  anecdote 
bow  be.  cc*rviu(fiiF  common  foldler,  I-4  called  forth  to 
sivc  a  Then. tn  army  from  defcTiuclion,  and  doe*  sjitc 
it :  ILus  lie  rW*vjw*  i'roui  the  lowei  r.ok  tu  i  Jit  h.ii:.i- 
e.-t  HUtberity,  without  eitrava?anei-  or  infatuation, 
wlilu.ut  di.-MHinisi-c  of  ai.v  kni**.  Soirn  uibt  pljee 
l.ini  nixive  :iH.  ul  uTe  Pju-anla*  and  Tneinisiofles 
ul.ohetauic  dfecordmit.  Kpaminohdai  lathe  coiu- 
I»li  tc>t,  mo>t  universal  <irccian  man  (of  notion). 

Ilim  ire  :t>ctnd  n^aiu  into  Tht-hue.  Tiie  Inuenlan 
rtieuiu  run*  through  ti:c  vnller  in  inanv  *  conduit. 
It  .<Mi-.ihrn.ex  meetly  to  the  muck*  of  old  I'i-.Lir, 
I;  inp  imbedded  there  like  h  jc*clj  in.,  Uu  liariuonie* 
ot  the  p<*f-t  now  i<a-s*  over  into  the  deed,  r.w\  hl»  ex- 
altt-d  rbitl.ni  realize?  jt«If  in  tue  .  haractcr  of  a 
trait;  Jim  lor  i$  fulfilled  in  Kinnun.ioJj-.  From  the 
twriin  old  di-roid.mt  Thc'te*  i-  tilled  Kjth  new  melo- 
dic-*; tho-e  tragic  dl&jouuuce*  are 'wallowed  in  the 
ai lain.  Let  usenur the Walls  t'mse  walls whr^eaton.-- 
moved  into  loeir  place  to  ilie  r-ound  of  A  m  >t.i.an  '■  I  .re. 
im«: tiling  fonh  from  their  quarries;  -till  tliev  pal- 
l-hate iu  ibe  twilight  to  the  ant-ient  uimic.  *  The 
Temple  of  Iniuuijau  Apollo  rj.-w  mc»  on  the  lu-i^hi, 
with  white  column?  in  soft  movement  itround  the 
5:iLrf(l  shrine  which  send*  forth  the  itraiiM  of 
the  God  nf  Music.  Such  hut  come  out  of  dhwouant 
Thebes;  the  tierce  <iuali*in  )ih*  vjusbed;  now  yon 
u.ay  •indcrsbitid  lu-wtliot  Cidnsns the.  fital  strauirer, 
ana  weddtd  to  Huruionfa,  daughter  ul  Zen  j. 

Ac  rach  the»e  irvrat  character*  are  tho  hand-wrlt- 
iiiR  in  which  we  read  the  'di-Miny  of  (ireecc:  their 
tod  prrflgurcc  her  end.  The  dlseace  of  which  the 
great  man  die*  is  the  discaie  of  iii->  countiv— sooner 
"i  later  hh  fate  roust  uc  ter  fat*.  So  tliu  bnppv, 
li:.:iicniouc  Greece  will  become  all  discord  arid 
perish.  After  the  preateae  deeds  and  the  micMEeii 
linrumnics  it  will  fall  iiiconivadictton  with  it*el>,  like 
IheniiiiocUc.  For  it  has  tr.-u^hi  them  fonh,  and 
tl:eyln\e  the  mole  of  the  in. -her,  uay  her  ctren^tli 
tniu  lier  wcaliiiecs.  Thee  two  are  the  prophecy  of 
hrr  cm?— she  fall*  li.T'»  into  OrieotiallHui,  and  li  ah- 
^bi'lwU  iuto  nn  overwiicbulnc  empire  atler  conoucr- 
inir  the  Orient.  ' 

J'li the?  retained  tljcctritngduslbm.cosaccta/lwitb 
the  introduction  of  letter*  of  the  known  vc.  the  un- 
known, lienor  iJCdenns. 

Kp:intiuoud;u>  is  the  Eolution  of  the  political  dU- 
fi'i-ji.ce. 
lin  me  runs  through  the  rank*  at  Flatala. 
l'rayer  to  Zeuf,  the  Liberator^bi  the  market  place 
of  1'liiiaia. 

To-ilay  Dr.  Jonesand  Mr.  Sulder  occuny  the  two 
ppffloiiii,  and  to-morrow  morning  Dr.  kidney  wil 
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CoicroiiD,  July  28,  IWi.— Mr.  Alcott  waa  chief 
apeaker  this  foivnoon  at  the  phtltikiiphen'  moct- 
lr.^-.  and  he  delivered  his  third  discourse  upon  'he 
philosophy  of  life.  Hut  tin  re  was  a  tittle  iutro- 
iliiiimy  pl^i.-amry  in  which  he  objected  to  the 
idea  that  (.'uncord  philosophy  was  a  peculiar  class 
of  do|.'uiM>.  He  would  bay  "the  school  of  philos- 
ophy at  f.*oi)cqrrl|"  not  "tho  school  of  Concord 
philoMiphy."  The  lecturers  at  Concord  arc  in 
sympathy  with  the  Iwst  thought  of  all  time.  Mr. 
Ahott*  subject  this  morning  wan  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  f acult  let  <n*  tho 
person  from  their  beginning  iu  babyhtK>d 
op  to  the  bipbcHt  &Uninmcut  of  the  mural 
powers.  There  are  periods  he  said,  In  which  we 
do  uut  reason,  but  axe  led  by  Imtiuct  and  put 
absolute  faith  In  it.  Those  periods  are  not  limited 
to  early  life,  but  occur  EhToupltOUt  life,  and  such 
periods  Mr.  Alcott  named  thu*e  of  divination. 
Life,  as  Mr.  Alcott  used  the  term,  includes 
thought,  feeling,  lm>tincf-,  Intuition  and  inspira- 
tion, and  the  word  'Void"  was  ut>cd  to  mcau  ihc 
highest  powers  there  are  In  man.  Hy  ••uiiud"  he 
doi^nat-tj  that  form  of  the  threefold netta  which 
thinks.  Mind  in  that  whiub  think*;  soul  is  that 
which  foe)*;  will  Is  that  which  acts.  All  these 
unite  In  every  perfect  act.  The  threefuhlue.-*a 
uliIt.  .1  in  one  being  is  personality.  AniuulH  are 
not  three  uld,  but  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Instincts,  or  of  God  himself,  and  ao  make  no  mis- 
take*, nor  are  they  accountable.  Instinct  U  the 
duster;  reason  La  tho  slnlcter;  they  are  reipeo 
tlvcJy  the  right  and  left  bunds  of  Induction.  A 
baby  in  a  4ou)  deseended  from  God,  lrutnen>cd  In  a 
Lfnle  oody.  It  haa  Godlike  LeatLncU.  A  homo 
w  ii. out  a  bahy  la  not  a  home.  God 
Mr.wlf  haa  de-eended  and  taken  t]ie  form  of  a 
child,— ipehking  in  a  philosophical  tense.  When 
lire  euui  In  perfect  It  whl  not  umI  reason,  as  It 
now  |Ht»bO»M'0  It,  but  will  see  truths  Immediately. 


Mr.  Alcott  then  ipoke  at  tuine  length  of  the  auc- 
ce*>>ive  developipent  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  being*  bt^iuuing  with  the  lowest  seuse  or 

feclmu:,  snd  >o  nn  ui-  M-ht,  Hie  hi^hett,  then  on 
to  speech  and  knowledge.  The  baby  takes  ibe-* 
steps  ven-  early,  and  when  born  of  pure  parent* 
begins  lire  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  when 
burn  of  the  base.  Then  were  traced  the  suuees- 
sive  stage*  of  common  ,-en-e.  nuvin  (when  the 
pvl>on  thinks  u)*on  the  n ;:.».*  ■  <i  t*ct*  observed 
and  makefl  an  orderly  Ci-m  -  fjticy,  Imagina- 
tion and  the  inond  natnn  •*:  >•■  letter  being  the 
crown  of  the  Instincts,  *»•-  j  ,»  the  conscience  or 
Aoly  oplrit  within  us. 

Mr.  Snider'o  lecture,  which  was  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  tide  evening,  *  a?  delivered  at  three 
tills  afternoon,  to  penult  those  who  desired  to  do 
so  to  attend  the  carnival  of  boats  its  the  erenlng 
upon  Concord  river,  lie  resumed,  in  mind  again, 
bis  journey,  going  from  Aulie  to  Thebes  and 
Plata-a-  Men  at  work  In  Tlueyarda  and  plough- 
ing in  the  fields  were  eeen.  Their  ploughs  were 
some  of  them  of  the  Homeric  tyiie,  some  of  thero 
with  modem  improvement*,  'i  lie  arable  land  U 
rich,  but  often  rocky,  and  a  much  greater  portion 
could  be  cultivate'.  After  mile*  of  advance, 
clmrined  with  the  beauty  of  nature  and  Inspired 
by  the  bpirit  of  the  past,  the  traveller  comes  upon 
the  macadamized  carriage  road  built  by  the  c;ov- 
einmtnt  between  Chalcis  and  Thebes.  With  It 
the  modern  and  wphutti  world  broke  in-  sud- 
denly. At  this  point  Ihe  faithful  Varvouillya 
weni  his  own  way,  telling  his  companion  that 
the  walk  to  Thebes  was  only  turee  hours 
long.  From  the  hills  the  route  descends 
to  the  plain,  excessively  rich  and  crowd- 
ed with  vegetation.  Nature  la  fat 
and  heavy.  Uurotia  is  a  different  world  from 
Attica,  though  but  a  few  hours'  walk  distant;  it 
produced  umit'  and  higher  mythical  lure  than 
any  other  Hellenic  locality,  with  the  po>slble  ex- 
ception of  Argow:  it  produced  on  the  whole  the 
most  ideal  man  in  Greek  history— Epa  in  inond  as. 
It  produced  the  bicrbcsMvlnged,  highest-soaring 
lyric  poet  of  either  ancieut  or  modern  times— 
l*'iiidar.  Nearing  Thebes,  snowcapped  FarnaKsus, 
towering  above  i>elphi,  ap)>ears,  with  all  iu  rich- 
ness of  sup^cstion.  A  part  of  the  lecture,  alter 
the  entrance  to  Thebes,  will  be  interesting  ver- 
batim: "Tin?  was  in  part  the  tceue  of  that  fa- 
mous Edipus  legend— Kdipus,  who  slew  bis  father 
and  married  his  mother  unwittingly..  ..He  was 
the  surpassing  wise  man  of  the  Thebans,  the  man 
who  had  guessed  s  phi  rut-riddle  and  to  whom  the 
tnyiaerv  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Orient  was  no  longer 
a  mystery.  Uu t  another  and  deeper  riddle  conies 
up  to  him  for  solution,  far  deeper  than  the 
Etrvptian  one,  and  threatening  to  destroy  not 
only  him  hot  the  whole  Greek  world. 
It  la  the  infinite  riddle  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The  bottomless 
chasm  between  what  1  am  and  what  the  world  Is 
yawns  tor  Edipus,  and  he  falls  in.  Man  violates 
the  sacredctft  prescriptions  of  his  own  age,  and 
indeed  of  his  own  nature,  yet  he  does  so  unknow- 
ingly. Alas,  what  is  to  be  done  with  him?  What 
is  lie  to  do  with  himself?  It  1»  veritably  a  riddle, 
or  lienor,  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  profouudest 
spiritual  principles,  between  the  inner  and  outer 
reason,  betweeu  the  law  of  the  man  and  the  taw 
of  the  institution.  In  that  disruption  the  human 
being  Is  torn  to  pieces,  bucoines  in  the  deepest 
aensc  a  tragic  character.  Edipns  does  the  wrong 
unwittingly,  it  Is  true;  nevertheless,  tho  wrong 
exist*  in  the  world;  the  great  violation  remain* 
tbi  same;  be  must  be  punished— must  punish 
hiuipelf.  yet  be  was  innoceutastotbe  inner  man; 
he  had  no  intent  corresj>onding  to  the  deed.  But 
he,  the  wise  man,  tho  guesser  of  riddles,  ought 
not  to  be  entrapped  in  &  riddle.  Yet  be  was. 
Thus  the  poor  old  man,  rent  with 
terrific  contradictions,  haa  to  leave  bis 
city  and  puses  down  the  road  toward  Athena,  led 
by  his  daugher.  having  torn  out  hU  physical  eye 
when  he  could  not  ace  with  his  spiritual  eye. 
Abandoning  Thebes  full  of  unrecouc liable  strug- 
gles, be  will  fiud  at  Athens  atonement  and  a  solu- 
tion for  his  new  riddle,"  Ux.  Snider  than  spoke  of 
the  legends  of  Tbebob  and  of  the  element  ia  It  hos- 
tile to  Greece,  which  had  to  be  overcome  before 
Greece  could  be  unified  in  order  to  undertake  the 
Trojan  war.  Justlv,  Thebes  is  not  m  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  Greeks  again  ft  Troy.  She  herself  was 
the  Asiatic  in  Greece  which  had  to  be  jmt  down. 
She  remained  Trojan  in  sympathy.  In  the  bnnle 
ot  I'iata-a  Thebes  I  ought  with  the"  Asiatic  apainst 
the  Greek.  From  Thebes  the  lecturer's  thought 
turned  to  Pindar  and  the  swe^tccj>s  and  beauty 
of  his  verse.  Then  the  Journey  was  resumed.  It 
followed  un  the  babbling,  d^'hing  brook  L>irkc, 
over  the  hill,  down  Into  toe  %  alley  of  the 
A  sopus  and  across  to  Kokla,  aicleut 
Flata-a.  Scarcely  live  miles  from  Thebes  In  a 
straight  line,  It  is  the  opposite  of  that  city. 
Ilenee  the  bitter  enmity  between  Thebes  and 
FiatKa.  Tho  resolute  little  town  would  never 
submit  to  that  foreign  Influence  iike  other  Boeo- 
tian towns.  Of  all  villages  famed  for  heiof-ui,  It 
occupies  the  highest  place  iu  the  world's  history 
After  the  battle  of  Flatira,  in  which  the  Asiatics 
were  defeated,  the  hostile  influence  In  Greece— 
Thebes— was  purified  by  Greek  forces  under  Fau- 
sanian.  But  Fausanhis,  aod  Themistoclcj  after 
him,  became— an  Thebes— at  discord  with  Greek 
spirit,  and  so  met  their  downfall.  Never  has  nnv 
other  society  developed  the  individual  so  perfect  l'v 
a?  Greece;  but  the  e:reatcst  meu  became  too  great 
fur  their  country,  and  dropped  back  into dc-imtic 
Orientalism.  Ostracism  was  merely  a  peaceful 
menna  whereby  a  (irock  city  sought  to  get  rid  of 
one  of  its  great  men  when  it  w»u  too  cm  j  11  u>  con- 
tain two  or  more  of  them.  Nearly  nil  the  famous 
Greek  characters  nor*  the  one'  epitaph,  "Too 
grt.-it  for  their  couutiy."  LVamluoiuL*  was  a 
noble  eacejition. 


Literary  World.    Bos- 
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THE  0ONO0ED  SCHOOL 
V1THILE  the  novelty  of  the  Concorc 
*  "  School  is  wearing  away,  it*  substan- 
tial va'ue  teem*  increasing.  The  lecturei 
this  year  are  of  a  higher  order  and  indicatt 
more  careful  preparation ;  there  is  i  bettel 
class  of  pupils  in  attendance ;  there  is  an  ail 
of  confidence  in  the  exercises  which  has  no 


heretofore  existed  in  the  samedegTee;  th< 
aim  is  more  clearly  defined,  and  stands  ou 
more  boldly,  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
The  lecturers  are  chiefly  the  same  as  in  pre 
Tious  sessions.  Dr.  Harris  is  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  school  in  point  of  philoso- 
phy, pure  and  simple,  and  his  exposition  ol 
Hegel,  on  which  he  is  just  entering,  is  the 
especial  attraction  for  the  present  season. 
His  earlier  lectures  this  year  have  cleared 
the  way  for  the  second  course  by  outlining 
philosophical  distinctions,  and  it  is  a  fail' 
and  candid  exposition  of  Hegel's  philosophy 
which  Is  now  most  needed  in  a  school  essen- 
tially inspired  by  his  teachings.  It  has  been 
given  heretofore  in  driblets ;  nowit  is  to  be 
presented  as  a  collective  whole.  It  is  only 
justice  to  Dr.  Harris,  however,  to  say  that 
he  is  something  mere  than  an  expounder  of 
Hegel.  He  is  not  yet  the  originator  of  a 
system  ;  but  germs  of  original  thinking  are 
scattered  through  his  lectures,  and  show 
remarkable  powers  of  perception  and  sug- 
gestion. 

Next  to  him  stands  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  the 
lecturer  on  Plato,  ..hose  discourses  this 
year  have  agreeably  surprised  the  school  by 
their  increased  clearness  and  spiritual 
force.  They  have  been  full  of  light  and 
truth,  Plato  acti'ig  a*  a  foil  to  the  ideas  of  a 
vigorous  Western  thinker.  Mr.  Alcott  is 
still  the  intuitionalist,  and. scarcely  a  point  is 
touched  in  the  philosophical  work  which  is 
not  indicated  in  his  wonderful  little  books, 
Table  Talk,  Tatltls,  and  Concord  Days.  Di. 
Kedney,  an  Episcopal  professor  from  the 
West,  himself  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  is  striking 
the  key-note  of  moral  philosophy  by  search- 
ing for  the  groundwork  of  ethics.  Dr. 
Mulford,  another  Hegelian,  and  also  an 
Episcopalian,  has  treated  the  philosophy  of 
the  state.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  at- 
tempted to  tread  upon  philosophic  ground 
with  success,  and  the  lectures  of  the  first 
week  in  August,  dealing  with  Kant  and  his 
centennial,  fitly  complement  a  season  of 
teaching  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
America. 

There  are  some  things  to  be  said  for  the 

school,  and  they  are  things  which  it  has 
nobly  earned  the  right  to  have  said.  Its 
conductors  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  They 
are  less  anxious  to  teach  Hegel  than  to  give  a 
high  and  spiritual  aim  to  American  philoso- 
phy. The  school  is  deeply  religious  without 
for  a  moment  indicating  the  least  tendency  to 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  connection.  It  is 
Christian- theism;  perhaps  it  is  more;  but 
it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  best  Amer- 
ican thought  is  to  be  developed.  It  is  the 
business  of  philosophy  to  give  direction  to 
men's  thin  ling,  not  to  organize  it  under 
practical  conditions,  and  this  is  the  work 
which  the  Concord  School  has  begun  to  do 
in  such  a  high  and  positive  way  that  its  in- 
fluence radiates  into  all  schools  of  religious 
thought  and  into  the  various  channels  of 
literature  and  art.  It  has  too  brief  a  session 
to  reach  results.  It  is  simply  a  "voice  in 
the  wilderness,"  but  it  is  the  voice  which 
announces  a  better  intellectual  atmosphere 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  are  scattered  every- 
where, and,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
active  people  who  influence  the  thought  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  The 
school  thus  has  an  influence  which  the  little 
company  collected  at  Concord  for  a  single 
lecture  scarcely  indicates.  It  is  an  influence 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  philosophical 
studies  in  the  college  or  the  university.  In 
the  one  it  is  the  study  of  the  philosophy 
which  is  to  be  the  life  of  to-morrow;  in  the 
other  it  is  the  study  of  philosophical  systems 
which  have  had  their  day  and  have  given 
place    to   fresher  thinking.     Concord  is  af- 
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urinative  and  leads  the  hour;  the  university 
is  historical  and  looks  generally  backward. 
The  stimulus  given  to  the  thinking  of  Amer- 
ica- by  this  Concord  School  has  already  been 
felt  far  and  wide.  It  has  said  that  pessimism 
and  agnosticism  are  not  to  dominate  in 
American  thought  or  in  American  literature. 
It  has  given  the  key-note  of  positive  think- 
ing, and  its  spiritual  tone,  if  not  identified 
with  historical  Christianity,  is  not  opposed 
to  it  The  beginning  of  the  recognition  of 
its  work  has  also  given  to  the  school  this 
year,  in  part,  its  increased  dignity  of  tone, 
its  growing  consciousness  of  a  legitimate 
field,  and  its  broader  and  bolder  assertion 
of  the  truths  of  spiritual  philosophy. 

N.Y.   Evening  Post 
July   30,    1881. 

T3I1.K1K0  AT  COHCOEli, 
*'  Ye.Urd.r,"  ray»  the  Concord  corre?poudeat 
cf  the  7Y.MM,  w»»  "one  ot  the  r»re  days  at  the 
ichrol  of  philosophy."  It  was  "itrongfor  meta- 
physics," and  indeed  it  must  bare  been,  as  every 
tcdy  will  see  when  we  mention  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Jonts  lectuied  en  "  The  S.ud  Geuecis—  tho 
Chcrcuand  the  Btate."  Dr.  Jonet,  lite  moet  Neir 
Et gland  thinners,  ii  a  Plstoulst  —  though  Flats 
bu.rtlf  was  not,  as  is  supposed  in  some  part,  of 
the  country,  a  New  Eogland  man— and  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  to  find  tint  "the  baiis  of 
his  thought "  was  a  Platonic  myth,  about  "  A.th 
t ur,  the  Plnui  and  the  Sea."  He  pointed  oiit 
that  the  Pii.-i>us  ii  the  home  of  Kfphilos, 
the  head— "standing  for  the  church  In  the 
social  genesis.'*  Having  In  this  way 
cleared  the  ground  for  a  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  Caurch  and  State,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  as 
an  organ  "  the  former  "must  be  flexi- 
ble In  spirit  and  form."  We  may  ob 
solve,  by  the  way,  that  If  the  organ  to  which 
he  referred  if  cf  the  kind  usually  connected  with 
church  services,  there  must  be  some  miiprlot 
here,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  flexible  church 
organ.  It  may  be  that  the  doctor  has  some  new 
kind  of  organ  In  view  In  which  flexibility  la  to  bs 
introduced,  but  if  ha  has  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
be  shorUd  not  have  said  so  franxly,  because  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  Invention  it  sure  to 
bemlicocstjxed. 

The  Church,  he  continued,  "mores  through 
the  world  with  iu  feet  upon  the  earth  and  iti 
head  (Kephalos)  above  the  earth,"  but  for  all  that 
"  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  cultivate 
or  teach  philosophy  or  sclencs  or  art."  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  Church,  he  showed  ttat  the 
Platonic  Idea  of  the  State  is  that  it  is  "an  insit-  ' 
tution  secondary  in  the  social  order,"  and  insist* 
td  that  tte  Slate  "  provides  for  marriage  and  the 
blrtb  of  the  toul  into  stable  and  providential 
conditions.''  Wbetber  It  walks  with  Iti 
feet  upon  the  earth,  or  how,  the  doctor 
•does  not  mention,  but  he  strongly  insig's 
tbat  "  the  two  systems  are  intimately 
related,"  fcr  we  all  know  tbat "  then  is  no  exujt- 
irg  mind  without  manor  and  no  existing  matter 
without  mind."  This  brought  the  lecturer  to 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  America.  He  aayt 
that  "  we  hare  mistaken  the  Idea  In  thinking 
tbat  it  meane  the  divorcement  of  Church  and 
State, "  and  that  we  must  give  this  up  "  before 
our  institutions  oan  be  made  to  fulfil  their  ^pur- 
pose ead  aim,"  The  Times'i  correspondent  adds: 
"This  lecture  Is  the  beet  which  Dr.  Joues  has  «e- 
livend  this  teaeon."  It  occasioned  "conaldera- 
ble  discussion,"  and  brought  out  Dr.  Karris,  who, 
in  the  coone  of  some  remarks  In  defence  of  the 
"  Puritan  Idea"  of  Church  and  8 tat-,  emphatic*! 
1}  though  ineli gently  declared  that  "no  nation 
evtr  m-de  such  a  scratch  on  the  faoe  of  the  sari* 
M  the  Puritans." 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  ear  content  porerlet 
at  we  fee  somt  of  them  are  doing  to  tor* 
tb,  proceedings  of  the  Conooxd  School  of 
Philosophy  Into  ridicule.  [).-.  Jones  and  his 
friendt  treergaged  in  a  work  which,  though  it 
bet  no  Immediate  practical  aim,  matt  affeat  and 
largely  det.rmlse  the  conduct  of  men  engaged  In 
tht  practical  affaire  <x  life.  .  The  Q  or  trier 
ot  Teiat,  for  utteoer,  the  other  dty,  hi  reply 
to  the  n  quest  that  k*  woold  aalte  with  tht 
Governors  or  the  other  ttatet  in  appointing  eday 
or  national  thankrglrirg  for  the  rtoovrr/  of  tee 
President,  thougbtraUy  toggeittd  that  took  as 
act  might  havi  a  tesdercy  to  interfere  with  tht 
septratloa  between  Cborsh  and  Basw) ;  apot 
•  I  i<-h  it  wet  iniptrtlneotly  remarked  by  out  of 
hit  leas  eerleui  critics  tbat  he  had  ootiUed  to 
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m«  Driest  what  cbwoh  and  whit  lUU  ba 
bad  In  mind.  II  tfcn  Governor  of  Tax- 
u  cat  a  holiday  daring  this  •ammtr,  u 
«•  hop*  *U  Governors  of  T«zu  bar*.  aod 
will  pub  his  way  m  far  north  at  Concord  a* 
win  there  find  s?n»  serious  minded  persons  who, 
even  la  tbaM  day*  do  not  talnk  «■*•  miitptnt 
in  tb»  cotuddtratiom  of  (ho  "basta  of  thought* 
wblcfa  mo«t  nndnlfa  any  practical  solution  of 
furfa  grave  problems  at  that  with  which  ho  has 
t  w n  euddtnly  called  upon  to  deal 

New-Tork  Times 
July  30,    1881* 
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TUB  WORK  OF  TBE  TR123KMRB  AT 
QQXCORD. 

OIL    JOSEB    O.N    TQK    S0CLS.L    GENESIS  OP  THS 
CHURCH     AHD     THE    6TATZ— HKGZL    15 

tub   m&TonY  or  philosophy  as  EX- 
PLAINED   DT  DR.    HARRIS. 

CONCORD,  July  28.— Yesterday  wu  one  of 
[he  rare  days  ai  tbe  School  of  Philosophy.  It-  wes 
Urong  for  metaphysics.  Dr.  Jonei  gars  hit  first 
xcture  od  "Platooism  In  Its  Relation  to  Modern 
Civilization,"  and  Dr.  Harris  began  hli  eagerly 
Utlcipated  course  on  "  Bezel's  Philosophy."  The 
best  part  of  tbe  real  work  of  tbe  school  this  season 
3  contained  In  these  two  courses.  Tbe  other  leo- 
;u  res  are  pood,  but  these  are  vital  The  fee  Hoc 
is  indicated  by  tbe  attendance.  Nobody  likes  to 
miss  what  Dr.  Jones  or  Dr.  Harris  baa  to  say,  and 
x'jen.  as  sometimes  happens,  tbese  two  chiefs 
are  not  in  harmony  as  to  tome  metaphysical  opin- 
ion, one  fee's  glad  that  he  has  not  missed  tbe 
occasion. 

Dr.  Jones's  lecture  yesterday  morning  wu  on 
"The  Social  Genesis— the  Church  and  tbe  State," 
tie  started  with  tbe  Platonic  myth  In  tbe  "  Repub- 
lic," about  Atbeos,  tbe  Piraeus,  and  tbe  sea,  as  the 
basis  of  his  thought,  and  found,  aa  In  tbe  myth  so 
In  tbe  social  orcanism,  that  tbe  bead,  which  is  the 
Church  with  Its  functions.  Is  In  tbe  middle  ground 
between  tbe  material  and  tbe  spiritual.  Tbe  Pi- 
reus  is  the  borne  of  Kephalos,  tbe  head,  standing 
for  lbs  Church  Id  tbe  social  genesis.  The  Chnrcb 
Is  tbe  organic  realization  of  equity  and  temperance 
and  morality.  Bete  meet  and  commune  In  friend- 
ly recognition  and  goodwill  all  orders  and 
lorms  of  nomas  life  and  thought  sod  devo- 
tion; here  meet  and  harmonize  the  nat- 
ural and  tbe  spiritual  man.  Tbe  Church 
Is  tbe  centre  where  all  the  elements  of  tbe  social 
forces  duo"  their  common  ground.  It  fs  the  or- 
ganic form  and  unity  of  tbe  realized  social  justice 
ar;d  mors  my.  and  Is  tbni  auiborltstlTe  hi  its  In- 
junctions and  sanctions  of  conduct.  As  an  organ 
it  must  be  flexible  in  spirit  and  form,  while  It*  es- 
sential character  must  depend  upon  the  respect, 
honor,  and  obeolence  of  each  generation.  The  so- 
cial spirit  ot  an  age  which  Informs  tns  Church  and 
gives  it  authority  In  tbe  Conduct  of  life  la  a  real 
entity.  It  moves  through  tbe  world  with  its  feet 
upon  tbe  earth  and  Its  bead  above  the  earth.  It  la 
not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  cultivate  or  teach 
philosophy  or  science  or  art.  It  Is  their  patron  and 
friend,  to  whom  they,  on  t oolr  part,  delight  to  re- 
turn tribute  and  honor.  Divine  light  and  wisdom 
find  entrance  Into  tbe  spirit  of  civil  society  through 
the  church.  Mao  must  revere  in  order  to  obey, 
Mid  without  a  living  church,  the  custodian  of  the 
oracles  of  tbe  generation,  authoritative  In  that  it  Is 
an  Institution  universal  In  tbe  history  of  human 
society,  and  established  by  virtue  of  its  necessities, 
tbe  wise  and  great  among  mankind  have  organized 
nnd  con»erved  no  civil  empire  and  no  civil  institu- 
tions. To  this  day  history  furnishes  no  example  of 
a  civil  Slate  without  a  Chnrcb.  Without  the  living 
Church  civil  society  cannot  realize  a  divine  and 
ricbteout  manhood.  Another  reason  for  making  the 
Caurcb  the  leading  factor  In  tbe  social  geneala  lithe 
self-consciousness  of  tbe  personal  soul.  Philo- 
sophically aud  historically  tbe  soul  and  win  of  tbe 
Individual  Is  tbe  organ  of  tbe  faiths  and  oracles, 
tbe  reason  ground  of  the  Church.  Tbe  soolal  forces 
of  every  system  of  civil  society  are  organic  In  tbe 
Church  and  tbe  6late.  Tbe  Church  la  tbe  con 
rcieuce  of  the  system,  and  through  all  tbe  genera- 
tions o'  history  is  heard  tbe  voice  of  ibis  monitor. 
It  is  seated  In  tbe  middle  ground  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, aod  its  province  and  aim  are  through  tbe 
personal  soul  to  reveal  to  tbe  voluntary  principles 
of  human  couduct  the  highest  measure  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  good.  The  Platonic  Idea  of  tbe  State 
in  lis  actuality  aod  In  Its  validity  la  an  Institution 
secondary  in  the  socUl  order,  bnt  absolutely  btod- 
lng  Individually  and  collectively  in  the  requirements 
of  allegiance  sod  obedience  to  the  laws.  This 
obedience  is  thWcrlterion  of  jostle*  and  rlfbteous- 
nesa,*ndth«  first  principle  or  tbe  realization  of 
tbe  State.  The  Slate  provides  for  msxrisge  and  for 
tbe  Urib  of  the  soul  Into  stable  and  providential 
conditions  The  Church  upholds  tbe  social  order 
and  morality  of  the  State,  furnishing  tbo  divine 
and  suiriiual  Infiuencee  bv  v.hlch  the  laws  are  rev- 
erenced   and    obeyed* 

•  •  • 

Here  Is  the  spectacle  of  society 
c-rgeolxed  personally  and  Individually  in  a  divine 
jc:  bumm  order.  The  Church  teacnea  reverence 
and  obed.encij  through  the  Institutions  of  religion, 
nnd  the  State  embraces  aod  administers  tbe 
temporal  avoirs  aad  intervals  of  tbe  lnalvld- 
ual  wniuluUMiess,  Tho  Church  cannot  per- 
form tbe  lun.Llom  of  tho  SUtt  uor  tbe 
State  Ibe  functions  of  the  Cburcb.  Each 
must  be  lurticient  fur  Its  own  business.  Here  may 
be  iren  the  Imperfection  of  the  old  systems  of  Eu- 
rope, ih.it  these  two  function*  are  not  realized  In 
thnr  srpamteoos.  The  meddling  of  the  Church 
w.th  Suit  aSalrscan  only  ho  justified  when  the 
Church  ijirius-l  to  a  rescue.   American  thought  and 


Idea  in  thinking  that  It  means  tbe  divorcement  of 
Ct.urcb  and  Mote.  In  the  Ignorance  that  the 
Church  1*  a  Bec-e?sary  part  of  a  successful  social 
schema  ibe  tendency  u  steadily  to  a  state  of  per- 
dition. Tbe  rescue  Is  In  tbe  revival,  in 
the  nation's  heart  and  brain,  of  conscience, 
and  reverence  and  obedience  which  come  only 
through  the  exaltation  and  patronage  of 
that  depressed  azid  dishonored  factor  la 
tbe  social  atste.  Oclr  thus  thoroughly  fur- 
nUbed  shall  America  rationally  hope  for  or  possi- 
bly realize  in  the  State  the  distinctively  American 
Idea  of  liberty.  Ibe  revival  most  come  from 
above,  cot  from  beneath.  Tbe  factor  of  tbe  super- 
natural and  tbe  divine.  Its  relations  and  correla- 
tions with  tbf>  natural  its  Identification  as  a  chief 
factor  In  all  Ufe.  in  history,  experience,  science. 
and  philosophy.  Its  manifestations  in  nature  and 
In  tbe  physical  constitution  of  man.  and  especially 
m  the  social  Institutions  of  the  family,  tbe  church, 
and  the  State,  must  be  reintroduced  into  the  Amer- 
ican mind  before  our  institutions  can  be  made  to 
fclCil  their  purpose  and  aim. 

This  lecture  i»  tbt  best  which  Dr.  Jones  has  de- 
livered this  season.  It  occasioned  considerable 
discussion,  in  which  air.  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones.  Dr. 
Kedney.  and  Dr.  ilarr.s  participated.  I>r.  Harris 
had  a  good  word  for  the  Puritan  Idea  of  Cburcb 
or  sta'e.  "  No  nation.'  said  be,  "ever  made  ouch 
a  scratch  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  earth  as  tbe  Puritan*.*' 
Hut  tbe  larger  portion  has  bad  a  different  mission 
from  that  of  tbe  Puritan.  New-England  bad  tbe 
tno*l  tremendous  wal-power  la  the  world,  bnt  It 
has  not  yet  completed  its  mission,  and  la  in  process 
of  readjustment.  It  bas  met  a  deeper  movement 
In  natural  science  wblcb  la  changing  tbe  whole 
Christianity  of  tbe  world.  It  Is  a  new  thought 
Which  Pur.tanlsm  bas  now  to  deal  with. 

Dr.  Carris'i  lecture  ISst  evening  brought  together 
a  distlntni^bed  audience.  There  were  few  vacant 
seats,  and  for  two  hours  the  best  attention  was 
given  to  what  be  said.  Tbe  lecture  Itself  vres  the 
best  be  bas  ever  giren.  Be  made  Hegel,  In  bis  posi- 
tion and  In  his  ay»tem  of  tboupbt,  fairly  intelligible 
to  tbe  Intellectual  American.  The  attempt  to  re- 
port and  condense  such  a  discourse  would  be  iike 
a  similar  attempt  to  deal  with  one  of  Cboate'a  ora- 
tions as  It  came  Impulsively  from  his  lips.  Know- 
be  tbls,  I  requested  Dr.  Harris  to  supply  Tn 
Times  with  an  authoritative  abstract  of  each  of  his 
Hegel  lectures  aa  they  are  delivered.  This  be  baa 
kindly  consented  to  do.  and  here  follows  the  sub- 
stance of  what  be  said  last  evening: 

Tho  significance  of  He-el  In  tbe  history  of  phi- 
losophy Is  to  be  found  in  tbe  fact  that  be  unites  In 
cot  syitem  tbe  Anstotel.an  and  Kantian  snove- 
zneots  In  tboufht.  Aristotle  had  long  »ro  discov- 
ered tbe  principle  of  ab»CnJte  irutu.  az:d  had  made 
application  of  ihat  v~-n<-.p.eln  the  explanation  of 
tbe  two  worlds  tthai  of  nature  and  that  of  rxaoj  as 
these  worlds  appeared  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  His  crincip.e.  as  found  in  bis  pnrna  pkUoio 
y'ia,  or.  as  ae  called  It  sometimes,  "  tbeologla,**  Is 
tbat  of  absolute  cognition  aad  life— God  at  the 
perfect  living  being— w.'iose  cognition  la  that  blub 
form  of  knoer.og  by  wholes  or  totalities  'knowing 
S  subject  In  tbe  entirety  of  its  relations' which  be 
caiis  "theorein,"  itheoretlcal  seeing.)  att4  which 
Latin  WTiiera  translate  br  rpecuorc.  In  his 
*'  de  aclma,"  Aristotle  calls  this  absolute 
tbe  active  reason,  distinguishing  it  front  the 
passive  reason  which  la  the  eooi  of 
man  in  tts  Enl(e  relations— capable  of  beoomlnf  ac- 
tive reason  tnrousb  man's  thinking.  Tbls  con- 
ception of  tbe  etsolote.  first  principle  of  tbe 
wor.d  oy  Aristotle,  thus  identifies  tbe  human  mind 
with  the  divne  mind,  tbe  latter  being  in  pcttr.tia 
while  the  former  Is  in  actu,  and  tbls  makes  the  des- 
tiny of  can  an  eternal  ore,  while  it  makes  tbe 
soal  more  substantial  than  any  object  tn  tbe  world 
of  nature  in  time  and  i;ace.  Such  a  philosophic 
view  was  especially  adapted  to  Interpret  the  deep 
lns'.fbts  of  tne  Christian  dogmas,  and  Tbotnaa 
Ac.u-.nu  bas  completed  the 'work  of  Christian 
theology  by  founding  it  en  Aristotle's  system.  T^ie 
Greek  moTtmeui  in  chliosopbv  culminated  in  flod- 
tns  the  absolute  form  which  Plato  caiis  Idea,  (this 
"ides"  m^ana  a  universal  which  Is  self -active; 
hence,  a  process  of  self-determination  Instead  of 
a  ui-aa  "sursu*"  which  Is  tbe  ice  re  externality  of 
some  contest.)  The  absolute  form.  Aristotle 
csUatbeaell 'knowledge  of  reason,  yet  the  proctd- 
nre  by  which  tbls  absolute  form  Is  found  is  wholly 
objective  In  the  sense  tbat  tbe  Greek  phUoeoDber 
always  investigate*  what  neceeaariry  la  rather 
than  bow  we  know  it.  crtbe  subjective  coefficient 
pf  knowledge.  The  modern  school  of  philosophy 
to  occupied  chieflv  witn  tbe  problem  of  certitude— 
tbe  how  we  know  it— tbia  subjective  coefficient. 
when  It  bas  arrived  at  a  complete  rrsteso  it  has 
discovered  irat  tbe  form  of  pure  reaaoo—4.  t  that 
of  the  absolute  subjectivity—  Is  the  forn*  wblcb 
must  be  seen  by  the  mind  artha  htcbeat  prtnciDle 
of  objective  teinjr.  JVbte  aid  ScbeUlna' call  tnia 
sbso.ute  form  ■'scrtjeci-cbjectlrity."  tnat  la  to 
say.  the  form  of  aelf  knowledge,  or  aelf-consciMrs- 
Bess,  I.  t .  tbe  fores  cj  that  wboee  subject  la  Ita 
own  otiect.  Esmt  had  shown  the  objeo- 
Cve  form  as  the  object  of  all  knowins; 
wblcb  knows  czl'-erssia  or  generalities.  To 
renera.'Lze  U  I'moly  to  know  the  minds 
owafomi  Flctte  comnleted  the  ez^o-*tion  of 
tbe  deduct.on  of  tbeee  subjective  forms  which  the 
Dlrd   rvsrards   a«   tbe   ce^e.»«rr  c<(idi'.'.cri  *■*  ■* 


Hc^cl  coniple'.es  this  subjective 
plillrsopblcal  reovement  begun  bv  Kant  through 
tlie  dlLcovcry  of  Its  identity  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  as  rcgsrds'lts  results  or  conclusions. 
T*"n  modern  method  bad  arrived  at  tho  prin- 
ciple of  ab«olule  form,  or  tbe  form  of  cocecIoub- 
ceas,as  tbat  which  Is  Ita  own  object— a  knowlna  of 
koovrloe—  the  Felf-cognltive,  reason  recognized  as 
God  or  pure  eelf-consclous  e?*ence.  and  tbla  is  the 
fame  rreult  as  that  reached  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
nnd  Tbomas  Aquinas.  The  method  differed,  but 
.iiu  result  >7cs  the  same.  We  tee  in  this  bow  Im- 
portant has  been  the  Christian  dogma  of  tbe  union 
of  tbe  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  Christ— 
the  absolute  form  Is  not  a  principle  that  transcends 
nil  form  la  Bratim,  that  Is,  pure  being  or  pure 
naught)— but  tbe  absolute  nlghest  prloclpfe  Is 
tbe  form  of  self  consclousneaa;  it  alnne 
Is  entirely  universal  and  entirely  spe- 
cial and  Individual  at  the  sttrae  time, 
ltelngs  which  potrcss  the  form  of  self-consclons- 
bess.  therefor*',  are  already  In  the  form  of  the 
highest  urii:l:>'t'  r.nd  are  Its  incarnations.  They 
may  forever  ni'pr:  ach  the  absolute  by  realizing 
this  Ideal  w  'Mi  : ',.  mnelvci  through  their  own  ac- 
tivity. Ilegol's  r  gfillranco,  toerefore.  lira  Ifl-vne 
in.  i  iliat  !,■■  null.  ■  [|10  Greek  anu  Germnn  move- 
ment in  thought— the  subjective  or  pscychologU-al 
side  and  the  objective  or  nntolnglral  aide.  The 
rentre  of  n*-crl's  syitem,  then,  will  be  found  to  be 
tbls  unity  of  i*vcho]ogy  and  ontology.  Tbia 
unity  Is  tbe  keystone  of  (he  arch — psychology  on 


one  side,  ontology  oo  the  other,  uniting  Id 
this  keystone  of  logical  principles  which 
are  tbe  forms  of  mind,  of  thinking  reuson.  and 
likewise  th«  forms  of  Ihe  logical  conditions  of  ex- 
Ibtecce  in  tbe  world.  In  brief.  Flee  el's  psychology 
traces  the  rJ.*e  of  the  mind  from  sense-perception 
through  recollection,  memory,  ccpreE«nlailoo,  and 
understanding  un  to  reason.  The  lower  faculties 
diileftlcally  uci'cnd  into  Ibe  higher  Just  In  the 
p.miio  way  that  fragmentary,  partial  views  are  cor- 
rected by  continued  experience.  Tn*  process  of 
obtervatlon  enahlcs  us  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  objects.  When  we  see  an  object  lu  the  totality 
of  its  relations  ve  "  compreherd"  It  aod  not 
merely  "  apprehend"  It.  Our  knowledge 
grows  concreie  while  at  first  It  was  ab- 
stract The  lowest  apDrehenrion  perceives 
the  world  as  independent  "  tlilncs" :  Its  catecory  Is 
thing.  Deeper  apprebanrion  perceives  inter  rela- 
tion of  thine-,  and  reciprocal  Influence,  and  comta 
to  the  insicbt  as  the  essential  nature  of  force. 
Force  Is.  acco*diogiy,  its  category.  Grasplag  to- 
gether tbe  unities  celled  "forces,"  aod  tracing  out 
their  ultimate  synthesis,  there  arises  tbe  Insight 
Into  correlation  of  forces— tbe  "  persl«tent  force," 
ai  Berbert  Spencer  calls  It.  This  Insight  la  the 
elementary  form  of  the  highest  knowlag,  that  of 
comprehension.  In  tbe  idea  of  "persistent  force" 
tbo  mind  finds  gradually  what  Is  Implied— it  finds 
self-determination  cataa  rut,  aod  Identifies  tbla  aa 
the  lil-folute  form,  the  form  of  consciousness  or 
mind  Hcr-l's  psychology  then,  is  not  an  account 
of  t-v;  •r..,.t  independent  faculties—  §o  many  com- 
yr.nr,.-  ■  ;« to  the  mind— but  au  exhibltloo  of  lbs 
a-i  i  ■  '  Hit  i.  md  from  a  fragmentary  or  partial 
1* -■  -  .'■  ■  •  ''.'tat,  adequate,  comprehensive  ln- 
I'.fliX  ",  •  v  iower  "faculties,"  so  called,  are 
Stvs  of  i>.-  tcTal  circle  of  lnslthb    Nothing  could 

five  a  r;orc  errooeous  Impressioa  regarding 
legcl!  j  hiio-ophy  than  the  aseert  Ion  tbat  "Hegel's 
method  is  deducthe,"  onle-s  It  were  tbo  assertion 
tbat  *•  Hegel's  method  Is  inductive."  Hegel  Investi- 
gated and  dexocstrated  tbe  deficiency  of  lucb 
one-tided  methods.  lie  calls  the  true  method 
the  "genetlo"  or  developing  method— the  "dialec- 
tic mttbod."  as  Plato  defines  It  In  the  tilth  book 
of  ibe  "  Republic. "  The  genetlo  method  differs 
from  tbe  Inductive  in  tbe  fact  that  It  recognizes 
universal  and  necessary  principles  as  tbe  basts  of 
empirical  experience  and  of  tbe  phenomena  of  ob- 
servation. Ordinary  inductloa  professes  to  am  re 
at  general  result*,  which  are  not  seen  as  necessary 
and  universal,  hut  only  as  "invariable  exyrience." 
Tbe  genetic  method  differs  from  tbe  deductive 
meibod  )o  tbe  fact  that  It  deals  with  the  world  of 
experience— tbe  world  of  man  aod  the  world  of 
nature—and  seeks  to  find  la  the  objects  wbloh 
It    lnvestifrates     the     u  tircato     rational     prlocl- 

filea  which  are  presupposed.  Ev»ry  object 
n  tbe  world  may  be  defined  In  various  waya, 
according  as  It  Is  defined  from  tbe  stand- 
point of  the  lower  facnltfea  or  from  tbat  of  the 
lilsher  faculties.  Tbe  stadia  of  cognition  on  tbe 
way  from  apprehension  to  comprehension  furnish 
difiereot  fleflnltlons  of  the  object!  of  experience. 
Hegel's  treatment  of  a  subject,  whether  it  be  a  sub- 
ject taken  from  tbe  world  of  nature  or  taken  from 
tbe  world  ot  spirit,  always  follows  tbls  method: 
It  describes,  analyzes,  and  criticises  tbe  different 
views  of  an  object,  beginning  with  the  crudest 
view.  Its  treatment  Is  thua  a  critical  history  of 
opinions.  Ideas,  aod  insights.  It  closes  its  dlscae- 
sfon  of  an  object  alwava  with  tbe  broadest 
and  deepest  Insight— that  wbtch  Is  found  by 
criticism  to  be  presupposed  by  all  others  aa  the 
ultimate  logiral  condition.  Even  la  his  loglo  or 
Edeuce  of  pure  tbouubt,  Hegel  has  given  oa  In  the 
case  of  each  category- being,  quality,  quantity, 
essence,  thing,  force,  cause,  substance,  universal. 
Idea— the  hi  lory  of  the  several  attitudes  of  human 
consciousness  tn  regard  to  tbat  category.  Hegel's 
logic  might  be  called  an  empirical  investigation  of 
the  history  of  human  Ideas  with  a  view  to  aaoer- 
talnlng  by  comparison  and  criticism  which  Idea  la 
the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive.  Hegel's 
logic  might,  on  the  other  bend,  be  defined  aa  a 
deduction  of  the  presuppositions  involved  in  the 
very  shallowest  and  emptteat  of  ideas— tb© 
Idea  of  non-being  or  naugbt.  Begel'a  de- 
duction, however,  does  not  proceed  by 
analysla  merelv  *or  hr  *r»*h«*ts  merelv 
It  Is  no  process  of  finding  what  t»  oLm*^.  con- 
tained In  an  idea—  jnst  oa  iL«  ideas  ot  quaoruuvd 
and  animal  are  contained  In  tbe  Idea  of  horse. 
Hut  it  1*  the  process  of  Analog  by  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  defects  of  Ideas  wbat  other  ideas 
they  presuppose  aa  their  logical  conditions  Thus, 
being  and  becoming  presuppose  self-relation  bathe 
form  of  quality,  aod  -  -s '.:y  presupposes  aelf-rela- 
tloo  In  the  form  of  m amity;  the  effect  presup- 
poses the  caube;  cause  and  effect  presuppose 
cavia  mi;  tbe  dependent  presupposes  something 
on  which  It  depends;  tbe  part  presupposes  the 
whole. 

Tbe  dialectic  la  toe  exhibition  of  tela  necessary 
presupposition.  It  la  the  dlacovsry  of  tbe  steps  of 
ayulbeals  wblcb  connect  tbe  dependent  being  with 
that  on  which  it  depends,  and  with  it  forma  a  to- 
tality. The  steps  by  which  the  tntcd  or  tbe  Indi- 
vidual corrects  lis  erode,  ooe-elded  vlewa  of  things 
ere  dialectical  steps.  Tbe  growth  of  vegetable,  and 
unlmal  loo,  is  a  dialectical  process  wbloh  exhibits 
how  tbe  Inadequacy  of  the  IndlvidDal  la  oar  reeled 
by  tbe  race  of  anlmala.  Tbe  anecies  oonrots  the 
cne-sldednese  of  tbe  Individual.  Tbs  h!zn<iet  idea 
li  tbe  most  concrete  and  tbe  mot*  perfect  betas, 
and  alio  tbe  Ideal  of  the  mostCreal  being,  because  It 
is  tbatj  which  all  others  presuppose)  end  that  on 
which  all  depend.  Hegel  calls  this  tbe  absolute 
Id'  h.  and  defines  It  asthe  unity  of  the  will  and  tbe 
Intellect  or  tbe  unity  of  cognition  and  tbo  good 
This  means  tbat  the  absolute  ixdnglsoae  whose 
knowing  Is  at  tho  same  time  a  willing.  Tbe  ab»o 
I'.to  Is  belMtnowlng,  and  hence,  self- willing,  or  tbe 
creator  ol  a  world  tbat  reQecU  or  mlnlfeata  him. 
Hence,  tbe  absolute,  according  to  Hegel,  is  a  self- 
re  vealing  God.  and  not  a  bidden  God— not  an  abso- 
lute which  trecsoendsal!  form,  but  rather  an  abao- 
i.i to  form— that  of.consoloua  reason.  Finite  reason 
Is  so  called  because  in  it  tbe  will  and  the  Intellect 
are  arparate.  In  c^od. .knowing  la  creating ;. will, 
aiid  Intellect  are  one.  __ 

These  two  lecturee  indicate  more  clearly  than 
w<  nls  can  ezpres*  tbe  quality  and  tone  of  tbe  Con- 
cord work.  They  are  the  best  thought  of  the  best 
men,  and  ebow  thst  they  deal  with  truth  forcibly 
r.nd  with  firm  grasp.  They  are  not  more  notable 
llan  some  <-ther  lectures  given  atogl>,  but  tbe  two 
given  on  the  »ame  day  ie»mtO  to  be  worthy  of 
t*  v  ij-cclul  cmnhaels  tbcv  here  rccehe. 
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[FBOvLrR  srccini.  c^.RisroToaxT.J 
Concord,  July  29,  1881.— Dr.  Jones  entertained 
the  audteuce  in  Hillside  Chapel  tbls  forenoon 
vitb  the  second  lecrure  of  bis  second  course  of 
five,— tbetr  general  theme  being  tho  relation  of 
Pkuonifiin  to  modern  civilization,  and  tbe  sub- 
ject of  thi«  particular  lecture  being  "The  educa- 
tion and  discipline  of  man;  tbe  nses  of  the 
world  we  live  in."  Professor  Hairls  and  Dr. 
Kidney  were  on  the  platform;  Mr.  Emery  pre- 
sided as  usual,  and  Mr.  Alcott  was  in  liia  habitual 
■eat  ut  the  right  of  tbe  lecturer.  Tbe  first  part 
of  the  lecture  was  occupied  with  dl*cus- 
aiou  and  elaboration  of  the  philosophical 
j  term  "form-"  All  appearance,  said  Dr. 
|jo)>e«,  is  referable  to  Foiuethinc;  behind 
It,  and  of  which  it  Is  the  appearance.  Behind  ail 
appearance  la  tbe  form,  of  which  appearance  is 
but  the  manlie.Hatiou,  and  this  form  must  be 
found  in  the  sphere  of  being.  Being.  Is  form. 
In  thinking  of  form  we  uin-.t  get  rid  of  the 
thought  of  shape.  Shape  is  but  the  effigy  nf  form. 
Tbe  rthai>e3  of  things  in  nature  arc  not  truly  form. 
The  shape  of  the  human  body  is  not  tho  form  of 
the  body,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  ita  form. 
Unman  shape  will  ccasr  at  the  death  of  the  hu- 
niau  body,  but  the  human  form  will  1*  the  fame 
after  dcat'u.  Absolute  form  Is  predicnted  and 
affirmed  of  t'uc  supervensIMe  alone.  Forma  nwns 
ttetHa.  The  highest  being  Is  the  highest  first 
form.  Every  personal  entity  U  form:  tbe  Deity, 
angels  and  men  are  form.  All  matter  Is  but  the 
shapes  of  form.  The  reason  for  tho  eternity  of 
matter  Is  better  established  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject  than  iu  the  eoumious  appearance. 
Philosophy  establishes  tbe  world  of  nature  on 
tbe  only  ground  on  which  It  can  be  cognized  aa 
real  All  true  personal  form  abides  forever. 
Tbe  Dcltv  Is  pergonal,  eternal  form,  and  man, 
being  in  Ills  lir.ruc-s  U  Miabo;  the  bonl  has  oter- 
millv  suliKiritiMl  and  cxi-ti-d  Iroiu  the  Deity.  Ho- 
luaii  soulb  never  were  iinvtliiiig-i-Ue  tbiii  tliev  are 
now  and  never  will  U-.  pitch  an  etch;  the  Individ 
u:d  is  hue  a  partial  ol.jtc  mati-m  «>f  the  soul;  the 


ivh   existed   nsit  Is  n<i 
Hut   it  cannot  all  conic  Into 
cw  the  lco>t  possi- 
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bW  .it  uiirwlvca  and  of  one  anothf . 

The  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge  U  that  all 
true  knowing  is  but  a  rciiiiuiot-rtice  of  wli.it  tbe 
soul  bas  known  in  a  previous  >tate.  It  is  ex-icr 
to  conceive  oi  an  eternal  knowing  In-ing  a^  always 
existing  than  as  m>n-cxi.-tir.g  or  as  ezibtlng  un- 
con.-ciou.-lv.  but  the  human  soul  here  may  not 
remember'  its  previous  existence.  Jesus  Kaid 
nntu  them:  '-1  know  whence  1  eainc  and  whither 
1  go:  hut  ve  cnniiot -tell  whence  I  mine  and 
wfiitlier  I  go."  pvtliagiirna  allirnied  bis  existence 
on  this  pliii.c  of  e;irth  hcinrc  his  lite  as  1-ythago- 
ras,  and  there  are  numerous  ri*a*>u*for  beiiev- 
ing  that  the  y.m]  cxi-te.l  hcloie  the  prt-ent  life. 
It  Is  not  so  unfmmilrd  In  the  rci-.m  of  tblngi 
nor  in  the  c»n*ulun«-nesii  of  the  race  as  moat  peo- 
ple think.  Nature  cauiiol  be  known  bv  itself. 
In  and  of  It.seli  it  is  not  a  reality.  It  is  not  a 
wluile  fact,  but  an  a-pe<  t  of  a  fact,  The  mmer=e 
and  eteniilv  never  get  2w.iv  from  nature:  n;  turo 
|h  only  the  cNtr.nt  manifestation  of  all  this  eter- 
nal. The  supposition  that  man  shall  exl>t  souie- 
wbe^e  an  an  abstract  siiirituallty  1a  one  which 
even  the  t'liri-iian  leli^ion  contentla  agsiiuit 
when  it  averts  tiie  rounection  of  the  hod  v.  We 
cannot  exist  witlmut  body  and  liwly  cannot  exist 
except  iu  time  ami  space,  or  in  lttture.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  soul  ami  it-  rcraliuVrem'cs  fore^bad- 
ows  education,  wbl*  b  Is  one  of  the  hlishesi  inier- 
e?t*  in  the  world.  The  -uiil  giica  hence  with  noth- 
Inx  i  or  educi.tmu  and  discipline.  Human  knowl- 
edgc  is  the  aggregate  "l  cxpvrlonce,  Kach  gen- 
eration is  mounted  on  the  -li--nilil«-i  -  of  IU  .m.  .-  - 
torn,  immediate  nnd  remote.  W  In  n  the  cduc^ 
tor  appmnrhes  hl>  pupil,  it  1*  to  find  the  knnwer 
and  to  asslh^ln  getting  him  down  and  out  of  tbo 
nrnt'-nalUauic  hi  whiili  lie  I-  limited  from  birth- 
It  requires  a  true  kliidiTgurten  art .  and  it  l-*  alnnst 
mirj'  uliius  arhie\ei,i''iit  for  a  m.uI  to  get  down 
Into  our  sphere.  It  fat  distant  from  Ita  homo,  For 
that  mfl"on  the  huninn  Inf.mt  at  l  Irth  Is  the  most 
Impotent  of  nil  carthlv  l^ing*.  All  life,  science 
and  religion  have  descended  into  the  world.  On 
e.-rtu  our  tenses  heboid  all  thing*  in  a  reversed 
order.  Dr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  evidence  of  the 
seu>es  as  to  the  revolutions  nf  heavenly  hodice 
and  the  nourishment  ofvegttnldc  Hie,  to  show 
thjkl  tbe  *eu*e*  afMrm  )u«t  «  hat  i«  not  true,  hut 
Uie  poiiI  finds  the  truth.  Hut  man  Is  placed  here 
for  intellectual  and  moral  dUeipline.  Merely 
sharpening-  Ibe  Intellect  i-  whetting  a  itangeroiuv 
blade.  The  wisevt  scheme*  of  educatlou  as*i«t 
the  soul,  and  education  must  be  mainuined  in 
tbe  family,  not  left  to  ihe  <»tMe  to  do.  Dr.  Jones 
restated  some  of  the  positions  ofapr^redlng 
lecture  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  sim)  andltx  paus- 
ing from  death  to  life  snd  vice  «rrna.  Hefl.be 
sanl.  is  a  gymnasium,  a  i*mttciiiiarv,  an  in-.. or 
aa>  luiu,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
certain  aoula.  Hot  souls  In  bell  may 
repent,  and  so  #  find  peace  and  rcs-on- 
cifiation  with  God.  He  quoted,  as  applying  to 
Inula  released  from  bell,  tbe  Scripture:'  •■Who 
arc  tbeae  in  white  arravy  Those  are  tbey  which 
Caim OUl  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes),  and  made  them  while  In  tbe  blood  of 
tbe  fjuib."  Tbe  aim  of  the  soul  bcro  is  growth 
sacrliice,  toil  and  eervlce  are  necve*^ry  that  It 
suay  have  Joy. 

Tbe  lecture  this  erenlnff  was  by  Mr.  Denton  J. 
Solder,  and  he  presented  agalu  a  panoramic  view 
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ef  pert  of  hi*  Jowmj  oa  fool  acroe*  the  plain* 
•ad  aaoaataine  of  Greece.  Thee*  lactam  havre 
seas  fall  of  rivtd  lmtagiaaUoa,  aad  iaUraaai 
with  tha  vivacity  of  oa«  who  recall*  afala  a*> 
Hgttfal  aceae*  and  Inspiring  messmate.  Kotoflca 
doe*  one  have  an  opportunity  to  boar  a  daaar)f- 
tlon  which  bring?  ao  vividly  to  mind  tba  pram 
appearance  of  Grevee,  andwhlcb  rrveato  ao  au*ch 
«( the  tnarvollau*  trait*  of  tba  Grata  of  aatlqaftr, 
Tb*  lecture*  make  Greece  step  oat  of  dry  ton- 
cons  duwn  upon  Ui«  ata*re  uf  baaiaa  Ufa.  Tba 
fourth  lecture  was*  delivered  this  eraninr,  aad 
that  part  of  the  jammer  was  deacrlbad  which  lay 
betweeu  Tbehea  and  Cbvroneu.  Lea  via  ■  Tbebai 
before  daybreak,  Id  order  to  bare  saJBeiunt  Uaat 


dawn  b«  reached  the  bill  of  tb«  ankles,  she  wba 
Etr«  the  ridtli*  which  was  solved  by  CEdlpua.  A 
woman's  fsee  caa  "till  be aaen  la  the  rock,  gaata* 
intently  unoD  the  waters  of  Lafca  Copals.  The 
Ian  plain,  which  to  here  la  view,  to  composed 
si  luster  plaice,    each  of  which  ■  up  ports 


Bceotli 

of  seven 

lu  own  •ooununity. 

face  of  Graeos  evert, — ..,, 

letters  by  nioantalas  aad  valley*.  Tba  blrUnaae* 
of  Heeiod  um  poet  to  la  tba  bUla.  to  tba  toft  af 
tba  road,  la  aaotoat  Accra.  Further  sioac  Um 
journey  are  met  th*  great  engineering  works 
which  drained  tba  ConeJc  swamp.  Tbey  seam  to 
haw  been  done  la  »  fabuiooa  era,  bat  /a»  ant 
fubulous  themselves,  for  tbey  are  proofs  today  ef 
aatonUaing  engineering  skill.  Of  tba  reeds  of  UM 
swamp  wh>  matte  tbo  aaclent  flute  which  rava 
the  rbvtbralcal  beat  to  Pindar's  ebonuea. 
Kest  In  tbe  onward  path  to  am  the  far-famed 
Hellcou.   beautiful,  fertile  aad  peaceful,     i**. 

aeending  again  to  the  Oi-aie  aula,  tba  travels** 
rrarfae*  Orvboanc=ua—  house  cf  the  Graces.  Ht-re 
ax^io  M_pri^f  of  the  ladivtdojdity  of  UM  Greek 
Buud.  Tue  towae  adyaca-at  wwvbl  a-*  mmIuxv  UM 
auprrmaev  of  t>rU»oiu«B,ua,  A  slnaif  oaatral 
fovvmu>«Bt  wa*  lmpo*»i'4s  Cur  Onwt.  Her 
glory  to  that  she  cave  the  free  and  f  uU  aWvcktp- 
mmt  to  the  Individ  aa*.  UBtrsjoa-Ihrd  by  any  ext*_r- 
mal  re*iautula.  Never  has  nun  attained  tn  such  a 
ano-icl  exi-tence.  to  such  a  harmonious  physical 
and  spiritual  Iwiug,  one  who  in  himself  cotut'iued 
all  without  disawitahce.  LU  ample*  they  inu-4 
furnish  to  the  rev*  ettraaUy.  fur  tber  vrera  wbok* 
aaea.  He*lod.  the  poet,  uu  pkUoaoimy  of  life, 
hi*  tbaotutO',  bis  dlaliue  of  woman,  hi*  veriatwe 
with  his  brother,  bis  diMMrds  end  bis  haroioulr* 
were  reviewed  and  anahaed  by  the  lecturer  with 
detail  and  with  a  det- ii  lual^ht  Into  the  pbiloaopblc 
meaning  of  ''Works;  and  ltoys.'  bo  with 
rtuBouluc  Dpoa  tbe  deeds  and  men  of 
the  p.i*T  and  admiration  of  the  nature 
of  Uie  present,  tbe  traveller  corn--*  to 
Le  bedel  a,  where  a  cordial  wetooin*  Is  accepted  to 
the  bot-mcillij  of  a  Greek  family  of  the  Utu-r 
cUu.  llireuCeulD''  weather  coiunciit  him  to  ►my 
the  next  day, and  Ee  limb*  amu*ewrut  in  acuffot* 
houar,  lrrink*  of  various  kind*,  besides  Cuflee, 
can  i*  obtained;  cards,  l«uki;aitixeon  and  dotn- 
Inots  add  a  plva^ant  condiiui-nt  to  the  beury  hours 
of  a  rainy  «t;y.  They  diwlin  the  Di-rUn  treaty 
end  the  suneKatloiioI  Thosaly  and  Kj-irm.  Toa'u 

roliitc*  are  not  wunilnr,  for  an  im)>»rtAnt  ele*- 
lun  1h  approiuhlnjc.  No  dwttnctlon  of  rank  to 
observed  in  tbe  coffee-bouar,  nor  tndi-cd  In 
Greece.  AJier  a  uitfbt  ut  hi*  bukt'a,  uno«-tl  la 
pcneroui  ho^pltulilv,  In  whlvh  a  livt-ly  youug 
woniau  with  u  niarrimie  portion  afrlnnru  that  tbe. 
Biflmace  vhnuld  i>e  di-cbird  by  love  alone,  and  in 
which  mUhi  there  *>i  eoudt-nuuition  ol  tbe  ew.-lu- 
brhi  Inuhich  Ort-ek  wuuien  are  kept,  the  trjv- 
fikr  resuiuns  bl«  walk.  Parna*«us,  white  with 
r-»ow,  Id  lu  si^lit,  and  (1ut..wU  b^t  o>ar, 
wlivre  tbe  Gi^-k  Wurld  r.-.-lvrd  lu  death- 
blow at  the  hand*  of  Philip.  The  trav- 
eller standi  on  thd  uatt^-rield,  at  the 
BionuineM  of  t'n-  Tlic'iiin  ssrred  band,  who  are 
aaid  u>  have  fallt-n  l«  iiio  U-t  man  uj-on  the  »pot, 
and  weru  lnninl  there.  Thf  lion  of  Cha'roui'ia 
lie*  in  fr.i*mrnti  upon  th"  rpot  wbi-w  the  anrit-nt 
trovollcr  oftw  it.  No  iihmI<tii  trnvi-lltr  beftire  tbe 
Gruck  revolution  epenks  of  it;  nierely  tbe  tnrau- 
loi  of  enrth  .-ovtrliu,  it  biy  undl>turi*d.  Hut  a 
frni!i!M-:il  ul  it*  bod>  urotrutlrd  irotu  tbo  ground: 
Ciuaviitiun  vtUA  Ul::<l«,  hiJ  u  *,rt-vk  cuR'JUilu  ol 
thf-  nrolrftion  |<»uid  tob*ve  l<n>k>-ii  It  to  piece* 
in  tho  h-ip"-*  of  nii'itni,'  coii'Taled  ttvtmere  in  Its 
cavity,  lira').  t»rcA-t  and  innne  are  btlll  entire, 
ul  I'lioritioui*  1  ulk.  Tin'  Mlitudu  uakoi  niore 
atrlkiu;:  Ihu  hitter  agony  and  *tubl*oru  ferocity 
of  ilit'  jaw»,  for  it  nee ina  «•  if  it  nerc  on  Its  bark 
In  It*  d.Mlu  l In oi*.  Ihi-  inoitiMneot  works  like  a 
proj.hecv  of  the  futeof  unciert  Greece.  Louking 
eqli  more  than  two  tbousand  year**  we  wonder 
at  the  powrr  with  which  the  scnlptor  ha*  told  bto 
story  and  enibodb-d  th<-  boll«<f  of  hi-  time. 

Tlie  primitive  olLm«uts  out  of  which  Greek  art 
and  lllcralnrc  aroae  are  Uiere  todnv,  but  there- 
suit  b>  vastly  dlllcrent.  The  culture  of  modem 
Greece  doc*  nut  spring  from  Its  own  native  sovri- 
cora,  but  from  tbe  tmportatioDk  out  of  the  tKcl- 
drnt.  Euroiiean  models  are  followed,  Instead  of 
Inner  srLf -development  out  of  lt»  own  (*enu. 
Here  are  the  gcruia  of  .indent  Greek  powy  and 
art,  one  will  continually  repeat  tobiuuelf.  but  the 
fruit  to  wanting.  This  perdarubly  vital  t?erm 
could.  It  eecms,  flower  only  once.  Tomorrow 
morning  the  Hot.  Dr.  Kidney  will  deliver  th«  last 
of  hi*  three  lecture*,  and  throughout  next  week 
will  occur  tbe  oelehraUon  of  the  centennial  of  the 
publication  of  Kant's  "Critique  of  1'ure  Keaaou," 
—the  week  moat  interesting  la  tbe  present  aea- 
alon. 
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The  BodI-  tnowiod^V  TnrS  tad  B«tHtT 
t  afamdrj  ajjyHmitimoa. 

Tbe  Objeiot  of  our  Life  Here  U  to 
Grow. 


The  aid*  riatonbt,  Dr.  Jones,  aeHmed  ystterday 
what  si,  without  d.-uM,  um  ssoat  remarkable  of  bto 


lecturos  thus  fsr,  and  was  listened  to  with  Most  pro- 
foand  attantloB.  So  woaderful  la  It*  (rap  of  pro- 
fouod  tboDgbl;  ao  deep  la  Its  IntalUve  laslgbt;  ao 
logical  and  clear  la  lu  reasoning;  so  graphic  la  por- 
tre*al  to  tbto  toetaro  of  lb*  Doctor's,  that  we  present 
at  ea  lire. 

Tbe  subject  to  "Tbe  Edacatioa  and  XMadpUae  of 
Mas,  Tbe  Cm  of  tbe  World  we  Lira  la,"  a  subject 
treated  wholly  from  tbe  Flatoaaua  ataadpatei. 
TasK  LKtTlaa, 

Absohue  form  to  pUlraopbteally  predicated  aad 
truly  aasrmad  ef  tba  raperaaaslbl*  orders  aloae, 
aaately:  Of  anUty,  the  highest  beiagtotbe  hlgbaat 
aad  flnt  form;  erery  peraoaal  eaUty  b  form,  Deity  It 
form,  angel  la  form,  m>a  is  form;  all  natere,  t»l 
ab yules  and  maUer  are  bet  upecu,  varying,  mnuble 
-anaiiUctbitimia  ot  l«>nn.  Andalltruu  pervonal  form 
abides  forever,  and  k>  is  db-tluguianed  tron  that 
abich  Bows  forever.  Tbe  Deity  u  a  personal  eler^ml 
form,  and  In  hb>  image  and  llk^nt-o  luau  If  z  per. 
tiMi  CtVBai  Xvnu:  i<v*>  w *ll  oe,  but  Is  now  eternal  In 

ftkCreatcr.  hraiMt  avi  w»  m  a  tnau 
aafect,  be  H»e»  and  n*o»v«  aad  ba*  bl»  *«««y.  We* 
there  ever  k  utne  vbea  be  did  aot  suUlu  la_ta*t 
fvrm  tftmm  ttmi  */-n«Tr.'  Ad4  if  tbe  *oal  be  so  r4*» 
aal.  fctftaonaJ  eal:t*.thea  every  soej  .i-  u>  l«/vT»»>f 
ftwm  ba*  never  b**r  choncwd  a*  to  tee  romtiTnUoa 
and  f(cu-c(  ci  Ihel  torsu.  Y-'u  see  Baanitr*t  to  *cuse 
•stty  tbe  earyaig  aepciets  of  tbe  roe!  la  ita  nnoas 
anoiiUe«tutio'i*>t  It*  Iroiindsarrues  la  time  aad  la 
u.kp>-ral  esariei^e.  e»T<-iAlly  If  It  be  tree  that  all 
ibis  Mwaooi  *c«be  a  of  this  character;  Um  eortd  aC 
the  »ea**«  is  bait  ujM.  aud  the  witnes*  of  th*  seu*eJ 
tavalUaa  to  Um  trata,  taa  aciaasx  *4  laeaga.  In  ibis 
*e»  aevat  sppreaeraaon 

rar  aoiT.  m  rmorkajc, 
whlivia  it»af-eotUla«rM4Ml  form  it  to  ImmaUbi*, 
et.-rual,  *eif-kl«Dt*e»f.  Tl*  indivM-sl,  Um  serai bly 
Bd.Dlfc*t  seal  U  a  mere  «  epeudeece  frrta  and  par- 
tis) object irat ton  of  the  suol;  tbe  personal  forv 
tberelorc  aiast  precede  tbe  narticoJar  both  in 
teu>pvral  aad  logic*!  order.  The  pergonal  soeJ  to  aot 
tuiii  op  or  evolved  out  of  Um  panic  alar,  but  all  thai 
cfcLrl.tutes  tbe  particular  mvi  ••©  a  de*c«oi  from  the 
alole,  tbe  tssenrial  vniwy.  Tbto  es*ential  entity 
lic-eawted  this  rmriwl  lad'Vtdnal  ibjectiratioahi  not 
tbe  beginning  ot  the  being  aad  tbe  cxi*teace  of  tbto 

The  quest  too  of  r  re-erisicoc*  becomes  to  ap- 
pear to  b*  not  an  idea  or  mere  carloa*  abeUaot 
r-i-ecubition,  for  If  we  would  loach  Ita  fortunes,  as  we 
propose  to  Co,  and  at  we  really  atUntpt  to  do, 
and  at  we  are  inevitably  bound  to  do,  ao 
sbculd  know  well  the  natural  history  aad 
tbe  confutation,  and  tbe  neerla  and  uurnoMs  of 
the  subject  of  onr  manlpabUloni.  And  If  wa  would 
educate,  tbe  question  is  a  primary  one.  Are  we 
about  to  )Dt  science  into  a  receptacle, er  are  we 
about  te  realize  in  time  rtmwhtceut  aclcace?  Is  tree 
knowledge  reminiscence  air? 

Tbe  flatonic  Uieorcu  to  tbat  all  knowledge  of 
truth  and  reality,  or  tree  science  here,  Is  mntnl*- 
ceix-e — a  recolle«.'tiun  of  Ideas  which  are  already  tn 
the  sooj.  That  this  knowledge  to  native  to,  and  to 
antecedent  to  all  experience  of  this  thne;  aad  thai 
know  ledge  to  enly  brousbt  out  Into  the  temporal  eua- 
tciou»nea.<  by  means  cf  eaperiejic*,  condition*  aad 
educations.  Experience  and  all  education  mart  far- 
nlf b  the  occasion  for  the  development  only,  of  Ideas 
or  principles  of  which  they  are  out  and  cannot  be 
tbe  orgm  and  soarce—  for  these  ideas  are  anterior  to 
Ibi*  if uiroral  experience.  Tbe  iUelliizib.*  soul  form 
Is  the  source  oi  the  only  pnre  aprion  know  ledge  here 
in  tbM  scene  and  sphere  of  lime  and  Its  content,  Tills 
to  also  a  hading  thought  of  modern  philo-opb^-  as 
well,  more  rWailj  and  logically  maintained  by  Kaut 
and  others. 

The  novitiate  la  tbto  thought  will,  however,  still 
and  properly  enongb  return  to  tho  qacatloo,  was  our 
being  coneciOB* ,  or  con&clousiy  exleteot  prior  to  tbto 
tiu-fV"  It  mav  be  said  It  to  caster  to  conceive  of  an 
eternal,  ccrsonal,  knowing  being  as  existent,  than  It 
Is  to  thick  of  It  as  non-existent  and  even  nncon- 
atluua.  Knowing  truly,  acience  appears  to  as  to  be 
tliocght.  and  will,  through  experience,  concrete  hi 
the  de«*i.  Acd  It  as  at  least  a  fair  question  whether 
this  science,  f  ound  to  be  the  content  ol  tb*  prersonal 
foul,  tbe  fountain  of  ail  absolate  knowing,  may  be 
the  treasure  of  former  e^perienea. 

Thcre  I?  mncb  soggastlon  hereto  aside  from  phlb> 

'  sophtc  speculation.    For  Instance,  raid  Kreatbna  to 

the  Disciple:  "Both  yoa  and  I  have  been  born  many 

time*.    I  remember  my  birtbs;  yon  do  not  roueaK 

her  yours." 

FVTHiOOBA*  CLAIMED  TO   BEUEIABFJB 

that  be  bad  existed  prevloutly  In  this  partleaiar 
pbine  of  nature,  and  m  a  degree  of  reminiscence 
identifying  himself  In  bto  former  Individuality,  ftald 
Jesus  to  the  Disciples:  "I  know  whence  1  came,  and 
wbrtber  I  go;  je  know  not  from  whence  ye  came"— 
Implying  tbey  eoate  from  somewhere.  Sir  William 
Jones  an:  "In  all  oar  cooTenationa  with  the 
learned  Hindoos,  we  find  ihem  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  poetry,  which  tbey  consider  a  Dlvln*  art, 
i  bat  to  practised  through  numberless  age*  In  boa  van, 
aud  from  thence  it  to  revealed  on  tbe  earth."  Bays 
YVdj.  Blara:  "And  now  bcglna  a  new  Ufa,  because 
another  covering  ol  earth  b  shaaen  off  and  Id  my 
brain  are  stadlosand  chambers  filled  with  books  and 
pictures  of  eld,  which  I  wrote  aud  painted  lu  ages 
of  eternity,  before  my  mortal  life,  and  those  works 
are  tbe  delight  and  study  ef  archangels.  My  friend 
and  companion  f  iota  eternity,  la  the  Dlvlue  bosom 
to  our  dwelling  pteee.  I  look  back  Inro  tb*  regions 
of  reminiscence,  and  behold  oar  ancient  days,  he- 
lure  this  earth  appeared  In  Ita  vegetated  mortality  to 
my  mortal  vegeuted  eyes.  1  see  oar  uoaaaa  of  eter- 
nity, a  bleb  csu  aeverbe  separated,  thoach  >w  Mor- 
tal roblcles  should  stead  at  tbe  remotest  comers  of 
b»aven  from  each  other." 

This  question,  however,  ef  the  hew  tbe  soul  be- 
came, or  become*  poraeaoed  of  its  content,  all  knowl- 
edge, to  which  time  can  contribute  no  substance  or 
h>criaae,  mast  be  secondary  in  importance  to  tbe 
fsct  of  lb*  lnventerv  ot  the  beat  thought,  ancient 
and  modern.  That  the  Ideas  and  principle*  of  true 
browing  of  all  real  science  are  already  In  Um  aoal, 
and  arc  not  derived  onto  It  from  without,  aud  are 
there  prior  to  all  tbto  time  eaperteace.  Aad  Um 
Dialectic  of  Tlato  to  lb*  effort  and  pioosas  of  lead- 
ing the  mind  to  reco/toef  Um  truth  qforetimt  per- 
ceived by  it;  tb*  treatery  of  Um  soal,  the  eternal 
content  of  the  aoal,  tb*  partial,  tbe  individual  to 
merely  temporarily  aacarawbraa  of  It, 

PLATO'*   DULLtCTIC 

bad  for  Us  grand  aim  the  bringing  lato  the  eoa- 
■ciousnea*  tbe  light  of  the  truth*  already  la  tbe  soal. 
A  "delivering  of  tbe  mind,  of  Ideas  with  which  U 
aaa  alrtady  pregnant,  and  that  these  Ideas  and  prin- 
ciple., of  ths  mind  are  lunate  and  eonetaral  there, 
be  held  aad  pursued  as  tbe  most  vital,  most  preciowa 
and  the  moat  certain  of  all  traiba.  The  docm>M  of 
praexistence,  aa  blgMv  probable,  a*  an  bypotherU 
plausibly  explaining  the  facts— but  only  so  far  «pecola- 
1 1  vt-iy  held.  All  narura  by  Its  object*  aud  motions  but 
affords  ncgesriou  to  rrcoJ'scttow  oi  what »  kaow- 
able  and  knowa;  bat  ta  aad  of  ir«W/  osiur*  can- 
not be  Uic  known  er  tbe  kaowabl*,  for  uaterv. 
th*  iccne  of  uiere  sens*  refievtMa.  to  tn  aaer 
o/  Uofij  not  a  »bolc  fact,  not  reality,  bat  a  eceetof 
acre  teficcUon*  and  correapoa^Muees,  aad  tbeaa* 
of  snfzgeatlous  and  leading*,  to  tb*  touting  ot  tba 
ground  and  reaaoa  and  validity  ef  the  aa—,  la  the 
iniiin  aad  form*  alibln  tbo  aoul  itoelf ." 
"The  Deity  did  nut,  as  wa  now  undertake  to  say. 


form  Um  aoul  posterior  and  junior  of  tbe  body,  far 
».*•  whnrnnfnined  these  would  aever  have  allowed 
the  mere  ancient  nature  to  be    governed    by  the 

j(  soger;  and  yet  we  who  are  exposed  to  the  blind 
lortnnea  of  tbe  sense*  are  apt  to  speak  somehow   in 


^^rr^rtberWereTtaa  whole  asaatlftlim  af  faa 
aval  bad  Wrw  c*>«pi**r«-  a^ordieg  to  Um  tntciawosj 
ef  t**i».  Who  rrmaavd  II.  be  tn  Um  iwat  place  tort***1 
Mh.  if  tbe  who**  of  eeoriM*walBawereai-d  be  apUy 
JtAted  Uea*  by  aafcUag  caatre  to  eeutre.  Tae 
l<T**r— the*>**Ib«avg  i*t**we»r*atlu**-*xho«t  froa* 
U*e  Biddl*  to  the  vary  *arre»nelM*  ot  sratrts  aaM 
eov-ring  M  cvan  all  aroaad  sateraadly,  thoueh  at 
the  mm  Ume  be-aeff  revorriag  wrtbla  beraulf. 
er'flaeJM  Um  divine  BC*ie»iaa»  at  aa  ■aee*Ms*v*ad 
wise  lUe  tbroe|.-*>o«t  a//  <aaa%'r  _, 

-  w  ben  tar  talk  tbeo,  to  aboat  JVa*».  aad  aotisbav 
rat  a  lih  lt^  If,  wbetbar  em  the  eaa  bead  II  he  abowt 
things  matable  or  aa  tbe  ether  It  be  aboai  Ibiiua 
eobfiaut;  «h«a  wa  tb*  Mj  band  It  at  coa«aru*a1 
aunt  tkuoa>  reaaibi*,  and  Um  cLei*  of  differenee  r+- 
ports  en  lis  onward  paaaage  te  every  part  of  the 
teal,  theaartoe  axed  and  tree amdalaaa  aad  persaa- 
siona.  Bat  when,  oa  the  etim  head,  U  to  coaccroea 
•Ual 

VVK  rrKB  DrraXUCXBUC, 
•rtd  tV  gllbty  whirling  cirri*  of  aame  saakos  Its  la- 
tU-airons,  then  tab-lMct  ami  -cicaco  are  the*  brought 
to  full  perfect  loe.  Andes  reapera  the  rwa'  rasesy* 
In  which  tbcee  twe  qnafiifcf  (of  knewlnp)  are  engen- 
dered. U  any  oiieaaatrtp  that  It  w  any  ^hcr  fan u  the 
*m!,  |*  will  assert  eTerytblag  rather  than  the 
Unit:"  thatto,  wlMtithe*olrhM*of*«teralthbir*to 
n p<ii ted  to,  and  np-culated  by  tbe  soul  la  U*  whole 
roast toasnefs,  la  the  as*  ef  all  ita  facurlMso*  sease 
and  lutclhF«Dce—  tl*ea  tbe  mind  to  In  bra*  opinion 
and  perauaaioa  r-vpe* ting  nature,  er  It  to  la  natural 
science;  tha  waa  la  sueve  aevsaoaa  cognition  oi  na- 
ture U  not  to  tree  opiates  thereof ;  and  also  if  Uic 
subiect  he  tbat  ef  Um  rapernataral,  then 
will  Uw  speenbitiof*  he  tree  *cieoce  and  In- 
tellect In  D*rf*ettoo;  aad  Bve  *&*$,  ,"■»  P**** 
bag,  a  bethcr  of  natere  or  ef  the  tnpaf  Oalaral,  aa  In- 
uitf,  rrgendcTed  In  tbe  aoal  Itself,  and  aswher*  viae 
aad  tl'crefor*  oanaot  he  Implanted  la  ft  frem  witb- 
oul  as  acquired  knowledga. 

AmoiMthttbeorirsef  a  llvfaf  age  there  lies  fa 
Ibe  thresh.  Id,  cballCBIfiaa;  pbiloaopblc  apecalaiioa 
aDd  rdentiacatlon,  tba  toea  of  education-  ami  the 
subject  ranks  with  tba  highest  Intriesu  of  tht  world. 

"For  If  tb*  aoal  be  Immortal,"  says  Plato,  "It  ware 
a  dreadful  thing  to  neglect  ao  great  a  matter;  for  It 
ii  right  that  we  sboakT consider  tbi«,  that  rf  the  soul 
!e  Immortal  It  reqalre*  eur  care,  not  only  for  the 
preset  Ume,  which  w*  call  life,  bat  also  for  all  time. 
For  the  seal  f»P  hwTt  M  btbat  refuge  frcaa  evlto^ 
wr  £0  t.iVn  aaicrf .  etc*;*  by  heeomlTig  as  good  a 
r^taHk!] — 


aWe  at  posrlbM.  Fet  Hr>  Nb  gwa*  beaoe  maweafiujt 
noUiing^ilM  bat  Ha  tdut4t±3  ajau  »»•  .•Taawpliar, 
which  are  aakJ  to  ba  of  tba  grealdst  advaaw^P  or  det- 
riment, oa  oar  vary  Matins;  eaa  thara." 

la  the  first  pla?*  then,  wbatber  to  Uu.  awal  tbat  w« 
propoaa  to  adacata,  a  aabada  rmm-x  or  to  it  en  eby** 
In  which  t*  Ui*  truth  already  of  all  things  that  extot? 
1  bis  qaaetlee  to  of  the  first  saractaMl  Imporwuce,  for 
owing  to  tha  profanity  of  the  preblam.  there  to  no 
-abject,  ao  Interest  of  which  it  amy  be  more  fearvd 
tbat  /W/a  may  rvsk  w  a  bare  angers  fear  to  tread. 

If  the  natar*  ef  the  child  b*  tbe  btaak  sheet,  thea 
are  It*  fortaaei  to  be  toaeribad  aaw  for  the  jlraf  flaw. 
Its  existence  to  now  bafionlng.  ItbaalU  haaiantng 
m  time  aad  aces*.  It*  e^owbaf  begin*  with  tb* 
senses,  and  through  th*  aawaes  ooase  all  knowtedgea. 
And  ao  every  drcaawnaaea.  every  touch  aad  mark  of 
tbe  band  of  the  guardton  and  the  aducazor  i»  prede- 
termining fortune;  and  all  *doeaUoa  a  cumulative 
ad  iaufaafwM  of  the  forms  more  or  leas  Indelibly 
eaci-avra  aa  this  acrolL 

So  tbe  race  also  alike  with  the  ladirhtaal,  to  in  tbto 
camntotlve  prngraea  ef  aarbBtoad  ejaaoaatlre  aag- 
saentitloas,  through  tbto  perpetual  accretion  of  ex- 
pcrMneca  of  tbe  aaoeeaslT*  generatioBe;  each  gener- 
ation aagaseated  with  aad  moantod  upon  the  shoul- 
der* of  its  anceatora,  luinsediat*  aad  remote,  Tbto  r» 
life;  tola  I*  edueatlou,  UU*  to  hiaton;— *t  •*.  he  the 
soul  Uto  btoak  tablet,  otorie«ao«  In  this  temporal 
toeme;  ail  Uito  and  aa  foflaity  of  like  cwtisoqaence. 

On  tbe  other  haed  If  the  aoal  ha 

nrncsrucKD  btstjis  as  tobh, 
embracing  ha  Ita  own  abysm  ita  own  destinies  and 
fortunes,  if  It*  businee*  be  to  get  down  here  or  ont 
here  In  srwtesraat  that  tt  atxaady  to,  conuioiue 
within  Itself  ita  own  .dat-TmimUion*  la  potenUai- 
Itv,  tben  rta  special  baslnsaa  bare,  lie  r-peclel 
determinatloni  and  deaUnation*  no  mortal  may  know 
beforehand.  Then  la  thai  oaaa  ear  bovJa***  with  It 
to  quite  something  cto*  than  tt  was  In  Um  former  ease, 
and  then  also  education  and  life  aad  history  are 
quite  something  *toe  than  In  the  former  case. 

If  all  knowing,  all  acleoce  mawt  be  predicated  ex- 
clBatvrJ*  of  tacaXtlca  aad  power*  which  are  logically 
and  actually  prior  to  knowledge,  and  prior  even  to 
tbe  pbv»leai  fruine  aad  Hs  aaa,  than  tba  iMtd  and 
aim  i' iw*  process  of  educatiou  muet  b*  some  other  thau 
piling  np  stone  npoa  atooe  of  seuauoas  eogaltloTi,  aud 
science  someUitng  etoe  than  heaps  of  rubbish;  and 
history  something  etoe  than  aociimntotloo  of  buinaa 

CTr5a^r?to.te  af  tbto  matter,  **tt  to  It  than.  If  these 
things  be  true,  that  we  form  snub  aa  eesnloe  aa  ehu> 
respecting  Urtm:  That  edaaarloa  to  aot  of  that  char- 
acter wbicb  some  parsoaa  aaaoaac*  it  to  be,  whei 
tbey  somehow  nsMsrt  that  thor*  h  ae  Mieaiee  i*  tk* 
ooul,  bat  <lut  tbey  caa  Implant  it  just  the  *ome  *i 
if  they  Impto.ilod  sight  In  the  eyn  of  tbe  blind.  Oar 
present  argument,  however,  shows  tbto. power  (of 
r-icLt)  to  ro*nVi  lo  tba  *ouI  ef  ovary  aaraest,  and  to  be 
the  organ  by  which  every  ewe  learne." 

In  that  coatrmplatlon  the  business  woald  be  to  find 
lb*  xaoarvr,  and  aa  benntifully  aa  possible,  and  a  • 
srtoely  as  poaalbM,  as  lit  la  lettb.g  blm  dowe  and 
oat,  a  pioreaa  tbat  requires  for  the  UaaaacU  m  a  traa 
klbdergaztea  art  hi  aid  ef  bin  oven  auaaasma;  ard 
it  Is  a  most  mtowcnloaa  ashMvemeac.  And  ao  be  hai 
got  down  tato  bto  senses  imperfectly  aud  Into  sonio 
use  cf  bto  lisvtrasneuta,  th*  orgoaa  of  bis  folry .  Tn»i 
all  life,  aad  sciecee,  and  hbiory  are  a  eeeocat  Into 
Ibe  world  aad  Into  It*  tnrtr*n>cn*aliHea.  Aad  a?  life 
and  acMnca  are  tagkally  prior,  temrxrral  lastrumen- 
I  a  tit  las  aad  senaaoo*  ejiparteaoe  posterior. 

lo  this  first  estate  af  scimbssbs  eaajaittoa 
tic  aovL  axra  Tam  wosld 
as  ba  a  raaaera.  The  s rasas  behold  all  l  hings  ta  aa 
order  iavtrted  and  r**er**d;  *U  thing*  s**ai  aa  tbsy 
ar*  wot;  all  tolnga  aeeat  te  be  airaarllag  from  !•>- 
nealh.  "After  tbto,  tbaa,"  says  Plato,  "compare  our 
tatare  as  resprcta  esraoalroo,  or  th*  want  thereof,  to 
a  condition,  sarh  a*  follow*.  Beheld  men.  as  It 
arte,  in  oa  BadergToaad  cave-like  dwelling,  hewing 
it*  s pernors  opea  towards  tbe  light,  and  ao  ex- 
tending tbroaga  the  whole*  cave  — and  wllbla  if 
persona    wbo    from    cbUdbood    upwarda    bar*   bed 


t-ul  aot  te  asm  reeavt  their  heads  ay  reason  M 
their  rbaiia,  their  light  oou-tng  fro«  a  are  thai 
burns  above  aad  afar  on  aad  bebtud  Utem: 
si.. i  beteeeu  U*e  are  and  th<j*v  bi  chain*  is  a  road 
a*-  r*,  aloog  a bh-h  ear  may  see  a  brtlt  wall  be iH 
*' ■  i ,-.  jQ«  a*  lbs  rtagesof  coarorrrtarr  bnllt  ae'ore 
the  i  eoplt  la  whoa*  proscnee  th^y  shew  thnlr  trick*. 
i:.  I  <■■'  t.  uito,  t-.»  the  rideef  ibn  tittle  wall,  n>ee  ear- 
rjll  i  all  "Ortsof  kratblBM  ri«liigal«ov*  lb<  wall,  and 
siattrt  of  uti  and  other  asLuiai*  wrcB|bt  lu  siaaa), 
*od  and  o«her  mattriais;  POUBOf  Um-  bearers  ura- 


lel-iT  ►rea*  tog,  others  pnceeduigba  all  aaea."  •J\ou 
arr  proposiiic."  wid  Adimsntus,  -a  meat  absurd 
.,  n.naruoo  and  ab-urd  eaiKlve*,  also."  "such  a* 
,,  „mHtf  barsr.'rr-."  asid  Hucrair*. 

«>ucb  f*  the  condition  of  mind  tn  tb*  state  of  tb* 
»  1 1 uon»  cognitloca,  beholding  as  reality  anl  truth 
1 1  ihli  »  Uie  iuiagev  iLvertc!  aad  rcrersed  of  Um  In- 
».*iMe  world  of  true  cJitHv,  rrith  it*  llviag  and 
n  nviuc  f "rms.  Thio  a  tiic  VlclrJcr  Wllhelm  In  the 
i  nor  <-i  »how.  Tlie  next  >tcp  lo  e>laestiou  b  science 
,  r  irue  kLowingof  nature,  and  IbU  Is  tbe  peeping 
and  peering  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  discovery  of 
ti.e  a  ires  and  rprint:B  that  bmvc  the  puppet*.  The 
<i;.<  i|-nte  and  procr*- roTvUti  of  the  ina.«te:y  of  Uie 
i..nil.eiuaiical  -nd  the  phr>ical  scieocas. 

The  next  tta^e  h  tbe  rea'iutl(4i  of  the  unity  of  the 
intellectual  .inu  moral  dl-riplior*.  "Have  you  eever 
vt  t  ohm-i  ved,"  mm  1'lalo.  "of  lho%e  tbat  are  termed 
a  i.'kod  yet  clever,  how  ►harply  the  lltt  le  fool  looks, 
acutely,  dictliigatoiiing  all  to  vhirli  II  1«  turned,  hav- 
iLp  indeed  no  contempt ihl*  power  of  viilen,  hut 
romprlied  to  be  ao  fsr  ihe  servant  of  wtckedneM, 
tiiMi,un  prcpt.riitn  as  its  rtole-n  to  mora  acute,  the 
bmic  crime  U  pcrpelnter?  As  re_.-ardi  this  par;  of 
meb  a  di-pwitioit,  if  from  rhlltlbood  unv.vdi  It 
sJii.Uhl  l>c  ft  ripped  and  cut  off  fioiu  what  belong*  to 
hnuiD  production!  as  from  leadeu  wciirhts,  which 
Jmve  a  relution  lo  feostbigf  anti  pleaiares  and  Imts. 
t)<sl  turn  the  right  of  the  toul  downward;  if  (he  soul 
i,ii  free  it*eir  and  turn  toward  truth,  the  very  ume 
Mir clple  In  the  ume  Indivldnala  would  as  aculelv 
ice  tho*cthltigBss  tbe  objeci*  to  which  It  Is  now 
luiiicd."  And  so  "Juft  a.*  the  eye  ca duck  turn  olber- 
wifethan  »uh  tbe  whole  btnjy  from  darkncM  to 
li"lit,  i-o  also  one  cdum  turn  with  the  whole  toul  from 
■ritBilile  oh<ects  until  It  ha*  become  able  to  endure 
thccoiilen'platitin  of  what  la  real."  This  Involves 
ihe  aholeiccaof  tbe  sensuou*.  and  the  moral  and 
the  religions  edocaliou,  and  comprehends  a*  tba 
uroend  principle  of  all  education,  that  if 
the  child  he  trained  la  tb*  way  be  sbonld 
go,  when  he  is  old  be  will  not  depart  from  It. 
Junl  K-hewe*  of  education  therefor')  &-n*t  tha  aoal 
in  thcie  levtral  Mens  and  moremeut*  through  tba 
world,  to  establish  in  th*  principles  and  cognitions 
of 

TBE  TBITTI  OF  TanTQS, 

aud  In  Uie  full  limits  ef  morality  and  eqnlty— the 
pround!  and  condition?  of  rirhteouuie**  lo  the  con- 
duct ol  life— rather  than  in  filltiig  IU  carte  blanche 
with  other  peoples  empirical  kuowingaand  notions. 

Lastly  of  education,  the  lint  scheme  must  Imply 
und  consummate  those  >  udlmeuta  through  the  Insti- 
tution? of  noetry,  the  family,  Uie  church  and  trie 
State  in  the  fruition  of  a  manhood  realising  the 
MnbeM  and  divtne«t  relation  and  correlation  of  the 
niuI  ard  nature— the  Just  and  healthful  balance  be- 
iv.  t tn  the  natural  and  the  supernatural — 

He  tbat  In  tluie  woald  master  builder  be, 

Begins  not  lu  the  air, 
But  working  earthward  as  tha  tree, 
Makes  his  foundation*  there. 

Thne  canopied  with  the  heavens  to  Um  tbaa 
tre  if  U.e  universe,  th*  objectlvation  ol  all  entity 
and  the  true,  and  the  fairest,  and  the  beat  re- 
alisation, we  thai)  never. exist  lu  a  more  op- 
jxTioue  and  beantifnl  manner,  only  perchance 
lunte  tictUtv.tly  In  viddom  and  beaDiy.  In  this 
<ciipe  of  the  worlds,  in  this  realisation  of  tbe 
H  irjt  in  nature,  we  l-cl.old  Uie  ul^a  and  the  type  of 
all  existence.  We  are  eternally  born  from  upliere 
to  sphere,  aud  eternally  we  die  from  sphere  to 
H'htie— luointaJDlng  eternal  same  through  endless 
firhfTolioiig,  with  tft-rxmal  form  and  IdeutKr  uuln- 
irluged  and  ln%tolate by  unlimited  variety  of  expe- 
i  ience  and  change. 

Eternity  and  time  go  on  for  ever  a  unity  to  duali- 
ty. The  uml  go<  s  on  forever,  through  eudle*s  roo- 
riFKlorjfl  of  these  realization*  of  their  unity.  Hoe 
thought  and  expeiieia-*  bocotue  one  in  tbe  deed. 
Ht-ie  the-  mdu!  r«alue>  the  duality  of  the  world*  In 
the  nnity  of  nature  and  thesplrlt.  The  ideal  andtbe 
:  dual  art  one  In  the  real.  Kxtotence  It  unrealised 
thcrelore  except  In  and  by  mcami  the  time  sphere. 
There  is  no  realization  of  the  t-oul'a  conteut  only  by 
uitans  cf  teoiporal  objecllrntlon— and  so  the  cor- 
pcreal  frame  u>  the  soul'a  tiui*  sphere— aad  this 
uuivemlly  and  forever. 

Tlie  Plutonic  formula  of  this  thought  to  as 
follow! :  "  So  symmetry  or  want  of  meaiore 
i«  of  mote  importance  alth  respect  to  health 
and  diecafe,  virtue  and  vice,  than  tbat  of 
the  soul  toward  the  bodv.  At  for  Instance, 
« hen  the  aoul  in  thi-  compound  is  ptrou^er 
than  the  body,  and  greatly  prevails  over  It.  then  the 
Foul  agitating  the  whole  of  It  inwardly,  tlll«  it  \riUl 
disease;  and,  bv  ardent  application  to  learned  pur- 
rult*  and  invevtigatlon-,  ennxu  it  to  waste  away. 
LuMly,  when  tbe  Mini  employs  itself  In  didactic  pur- 
tuil*  and  logomachies,  puoliciy  as  well  cu  lu  private, 
through  a  certain  amhitiou*  strife,  it  then  inflames 
the  lxpdy  si.d  di^olvts  ii-  conrtitution,  and  by  intro- 
ducing ttb-tlilalioa  of  humors,  deceives  tbe  great  part 
of  those  wboaie  tailed  physic lanr,  Inducing  Lheiu  to 
comlder  these  effect*  as  proceeding  from  contrary 

C9U5CS," 

"Alao  wheu  a  body  tbat  to  large  and  "uperlor  to 
the  soul  lo  power,  «  joined  with  a  small  and  weak 
Intellect,  tfiure  being  naturally  two  clashes  oi  desires 
in  Uian,  one  of  ulunent  on  account  of  the  body,  Uie 
other  of  a  ladoin  for  tbe  rale  of  cur  most  dlrlne  Dart; 
In  thisca**  the  motions  of  the  more  powerful  pre- 
vailing, and  entorglng  what  is  their  own,  bnt  making 
the  reticctivt:  part  ol  Ihe  soul  deaf,  indocile,  and  ob- 
U\lous,  Ibua  imlnce  Ignorance, — Uie  greulest  of  all 
di-i-L-es.  There  If  one  fatoly  Uieu  tor  both,— neither 
lo  move  the  u  ul  without  the  body,  nor  the  body 
allhont  the  soul;  In  order  that  by  natoralljr  r*?b:tlng 
each  other  they  may  be  eqaally  balanced  and  ba  p«r- 
f'cthtalth." 

Here  are  the  lountaln*  of  tb*  evils  of  all  eiUlence 
—  ibe  diifyiamctiie*  of  man  aiUi  nature^ — U,o  dls- 
■ymmetrlo ,  of 

TUB  SMBIT  WITB  BaTtIBB 
in  hhuFcIf,  the  failure  of  the  unity  In  himself .  of  tbe 
-nperi  stojala&d  tbo  uatnral,— and  »o  the  unity  of 
the  divico  aid  Ilia  hotuan,  iho  harmonlM  of  th* 
i-phereaof  eternity  and  tune.  Brruig  to  his  BacriB- 
lioaaof  hi*  crib  to  every  Uiioc.Bad  a*rwbiaa.*b*» 

thasr-Asa  ftaaaa  eawi  faar^ 

1L'  not'*,  and  UMdeai  aadobll»loea  aeaatanat  moti<a>s 
of  the  swol;  a  cLao*  du»\TBiietrr;  with  whole*  and 
wfih  tbe  dlvliM  and  the  Wiy.  har*  t»  a  anlv»-r>Al 
jt  i-dKlc;  only  ta  tbto  has  evil  Ian  seal  sort  aub*i*t- 
tl>re. 

Wherrf  ore.  •*!*  b  not  pc-tlblc,  Tbeodt-ra*.  that  e  rll 
tht  aid  »»e  destroyed;  tor  It  »  necwa-trv  that  thero 
»t<uld  be  alwayt  n-n-iblnp  euutrury  to  good;  nor 
can  11  t*  leated  auiotig  the  p«b>.  Lot  ef  iieew*  ly 
SMC*  rcund  thi*  ».n«J  aature  aod  tuU  r'Vtoe. 
\\  t.iefore  we  ou^-hl  to  endeavor  to  fly  beooa  luU.ar 
Ut  tasl  as  fKj-tible.  Bui  lull  flight  ronabU  in  rw-ss- 
1  l'i<c  '  >od  s*  much  as  Dosvihl*.  r.nd  \b\*  reseuablauce 
u  the  l*i  oatllag  Jmt  aud  holy  with  wlaloaa." 

Tie  dl«ru  l.n*.  cf  thlt  stroggk'  of  Um  tool  auild 
tbe  voc'isrjd'e*  e>.d  co'ittlrt;  vl  i-jluW  ciil  aod 
Ihefruiirof  the  ordeal  and  tlie  itmitfas,  p-»«ihly, 
n.oft  cf  all  Mil.je*  u  of  Hi*  sourf  bistort .  asosi  eln-i-j 
the  r|>ecu:*lloB*  and  cituprcheukltaui  of  r*bdoset>hy. 
TLc  pute  tbousbi,Ckeii>i>t  of  all  ml -i  unlvaiiu.u 
if  icu»c  percrptn-u,  may  btaOld  la  Ul*  roufllct  of 
il. i'  rontrnittO  a  prvridentlaigy-mi<h»Uc»  for  thener- 
iiiotl  trooTstioii  ol  Hi*  finite  natare.  Ai  to  the 
Liugdom*  of  nature  without,  Um  >pilog*  of  ail  Ufa 
are  between  the  enctrariellc*  of  llsht  anddarkeau, 
*bd  el  Gfv  f  ad  frog*,  yuuiJ  \pi  cotfijet  beiw*co  th*-c 
(*  hi  taric-l  U.  all  nattire  ha*  b.  r  pCri>etu:J  aprlnr  and 
tuMmanc*.  AihI  it  may  be  that  a*  natare  liK-ahated 
ia  tb*  night,  and  In  tb*  winter  hath  b«r  renewal  la 

he  Lew  cay  and  toe  or 

«r-oand  from  Ihe   *arib 
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wish  mkwoO  wftr  whl  pow«r  onto  now  days  awl 
m-w  ipricfllswcaf  anWK* 

All  aouis  horn  hm  tb*%  catruee  u4  tnotr  alt. 
llx  os+sotft  .■#».**■  W  axs  slncattoa  Am)  dksclplhit, 
■i.<J  Joy  awl  irtMpoft  of  cslatawM.  Hera  rasa  too 
Dwliiaie  mb!  awl  U«  wkkasl  tool,  tad  tbrrrneotant 
soul  and  tb#  aogtbc  mmsJ.  TbU  ttmnornl  aeeaa  is  t«o 
u.nralihr,  ittn  aJI  chanc**  a*a  vrouhl;  bara  tn« 
sob  I  najr  la  fraa— 1  tan»  Itaalf  toward  betrto  aad 
■iMtowanth^ii.  TLt*.iao.l>WaTt4<aaaafthaDMa< 
low  ard  «  adoaa  aad  nooor  awl  ?WM»ee.  «•  WWUjtr 
■1  all  1  fO  fro»  thy  rnlrit?  Of  wbliW  i-^  l  •** 
from  tliy  pr^-aoray  If  1  mean  I  lato  aaa»ea(  tbwt 
mi  tbrre;  If  1  ninko »  bad  la  kail,  bafcoM  tfatni  art 
ihttf,  If  1  tali*  ika  « iiif»  af  tba  aaantlog  and  dwal) 
in  tba  atu-rmofft  parts  of  tba  aaa,^rau  Ultra  at  all 
thy  Ubd  lead  DC.  aaii  iby  right hnoj  abaJIboMaa." 
Ar.d  Daata  f caod  -rrtUro  rraa  orcr  tba  fata  af  bell, 
"Jaatlee  ladled  my  vabliata  aroator, 
t  ranted  dm  (ball)  dlfbia  aaaBlao*aaiea, 
Tba  big***  trladoaa  aad  tba  ptiaaal  krr»." 
From  tba  deptba  of  lu  mUbt,  from  iba  stoptha  «f  lu 
motor,  froaa  tba  deirtbi  af  it*  bell,  tn*r  .tot  tba  aonl 
rebound  arm  wltbqakkaatadaa>eTftaaawlT«t>OTatad 
zeifi  and  power*  acto  1:  ■  ln.«oori*rb  ll*t?  *  Who  ara 
thrso  which  art  ai-raT*'  ra  wbrte  robaat  aad  a  be  ate 
mm*  tkoy?  A.*v*l  be  aahl  to  we,  Taaao  are  tho?  walcb 
i  aino  oat  of  treat  trlbvtatloa,  aad  haro  watbed  Uenr 
ruoea  awl  made  tbeui  wblta  Id  tba  blood  of  tba 
Luub.  ■  Andao  tbe  Mai  baa  a  eaaabtltty  a*  eiisu 
In/  <veu  ouio  tba  tba  from  aad  doaih  and  ball  of 
hw«,  obllrloood  a*  to  true  beir.-,  tbrovf  b  tba  expo- 
riencea  of  ■aoarattoa  nod  of  regeneration,  with  oat 
perfection  of  li«  cver-abldritff,  CTeraabaittlDg  loaara 
in  life;  that  a  capability  af  ralatinjr  owrUIIy 
death, and  lonoorUlly.  or  to  tbat  which  b)  net 


'  or  In 


>  iid  tide  in  aaccraairc  alternation*. 

heals  come  bare  to  reallae  frowtb  and  prqfreaa 
front  itato  to  ttnte  tliroafb  ebtnfefnJ  aaaartaDoo. 
Tbry  racli  seek  the  Lotboao  cUne.trooaiap  beaklatba 
Rival  amHetr  and  drink  1U  toothing  wattra,  aad 
when  laid  usitep,  a*  stars  tk«r  disappear  la  tba 
reslajs  of  aeoerailoti,aiid  so  ara  wa  town  In  tart b 
tbat  aa  way  #rww.  Somehow  on  bnriwau  bare  to 
fraWA. 

"Twa*  a  little  Feed,  Id  Iba  iku*  eold  frenod 
Tbat  wid,  '  Wb j  aiiut  I  ahunber  beaa 
M'ltb  the  ntUls  and  tba  dajDpaaai  all  aroaad, 
>Vbere  no  ray  of  H|bt  oaa  aver  appeal T 
And  a  voten  abot  down  on  a  beaai  of  tba  taa, 
Ore  tnuTi.lt)*,  before  tie  btrth  waa  bafnu. 
And  aald,  Little  gtrtm.  wby  mnrainr  yoa  to, 
It  lc  jisiiT  baalwsfi  to  be  tbereaudgrow. 

A  tonl  wltbba  a  body  cbalaed 
Drc'|.p«l  down  to  enrtb,  deei  Im'1,  ravlled, 
U  uli  (tarkoaa  aod  witfa  tuMU  lbvetlad» 
UarouKloa*  of  tbe  Up  tbat  •Billed; 
It  laid.  '  Wby  am  I  lmnrleoaed  herat 
V.'ijy  rbalaed  lu  form  of  clay  to  lowT 

Ai:d  a  voke  droripad  down  ilka  an  aatcl'a  tear, 
'Be  patient,  »oel,  'iU  roar  time  to  grow.' 
And  thoa  every  darkened  plaoo  of  aartb 
Hold*  unite  aacret  germ  of  a  brighter  day. 
And  wbere  there  teem*  to  be  mould  and  dearth 
There  aball  tbe  rkl>e*t  clonea  play. 
And  tor  every  atrafgling  aoul  that  alaga 
And  warmer*  to  tU  inareb  oo  low, 
llieic  ilieil  bod  and  bluatom  aa  aogcl's  wiar. 
So  loll  on  dear  boart*  »nd  eao  time  to  from  ' 
Tbe  «ml  anaat 

iului  m    MDLTXrOlM  COVTIVT 
luroof.b  cbanga,  by  ajaana  of  iU  faculty  of  Indivldaall- 
zatioo;  tbe  ob>ecttvatk>ii  of  aocoe  pnaeial  thoagbt,  or 
dc aire,  or  aotaucy.    Aud  .t  asay  be  tba  aonl  mnnnt 

ciniare  forever  the  monotone  of  eternal  aame.  The 
1'luumlc  atlribntea,  tlie  very  areaerle  loVaa  of  being, 
are:  J!tat,  motion,  and  cooaeQacnt  mww,  a%4rrrt,i. 
KxUtence  at  reel  aitd  motion:  eaueneJa  and  differ* 
erce.  It  mort  maintain  lla  polta  ano  balance  throoch 
pa'  llripatfon  of  change  by  meant  of  the  [Datable,  tbe 
Olffcreiit,  tbe  becoming.  Deuce 
"I  well  consider  all  thing*  ye  bare  aard, 

Aod  find  tbat  all  thing*  ■teadfaatov*  do  bate 
Aod  changed  be.    Vet  bring  rightly  wayd 

They  ara  not  chanced  froui  their  Irat  estate. 
lint  b\  tbelr  change  tbelr  hcina  do  o*i/afe. 

And  tvinii't;  to  raemaf/vaf  ai  leagta  oaoia 
They  work  tbblr  own  perfection  M  iy  >oi*.- 

Tbrn  orcr  tbeaa  change  dotb  not  rale  oaa*  rrlgn. 
Put  they  rmiffnt  ortr  ehangt  and  da  tbelr    ttaU* 


Tba  rrodlgal  Son  waa  rich  aad  In  bfgb  eataia  la  hU 
fntber'a  house,  bat  desirine*  a  ehasiiv  of  foriaucs,  be 
•■took  ble  )onrney  loto  a  far  country,  aud  there 
wasted  bM  sabatanoa  witb  liotoea  Htid*.  And  wliaa 
he  had  vnent  all  thara  aroaa  a  mighty  i amino  In  toat 
land.  And  be  began  to  be  m  want.'f  And  oat  of  his 
ordeal  of  ftTngule  and  ttarvarlon  aroae  the  reeolve, 
"I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  M|  uuto 
bim,  'Falter,  I  have  tinned  against  heaven  and  be- 
fore tbee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  tbr 
eon;  make  us*  aa  one  of  thy  hired  acrvarita.*  Anil  he 
orose  aad  went  to  bis  father."  And  what  aaltb  the 
father?  "It  waa  lueetthat  we  should  make  merry 
and  be  glad,  for  tbia  thy  brother  wci  ^eaJ  and  u 
alive  agaJD,  and  aaa  lost  and  la  foand." 

Jonah  waa  exalted  »veo.  JHJfl  the  .wtadous.  af.Uod. 

"    ' Ti  T-   in  r   niai   i law     li    Tin     "   i-n 

to  iVi  I'uC  cownaawfaretrbi.  He  was  atsobt-iu-ui  <<■ 
ibe  l*rris*  behert.  This  ts  the  IJea  and  uulcrw 
of  sin-  Tbe  ctiadavtatloa  H  ha  that  lb*  -m.i^r 
Lix>n  the  hi: ha,  -  Vat  lovaa  not  Uie  Uztrt, 
nor  watka  in  tLa  li^at,  b*ciane  his  o*d.  are 
ml.  AadwLat  is  taer-rleef  Ibis  oT»jeotlTattc*t>  of 
ire  vrmi  of  dHM.lieeUetJcr.'  We  hava  a  nnlvrr-ml,  a 
total  fad  It  earner.  Hr  want  4>*wa  aad  tfx>k  ahia 
to  Mother  port  lb  an  Nineveh.  Hb  vvyaga  was  fuU 
t-t  slvrme  and  deeparetloai  awl  diaosaer.  HU  ia>rerr 
wa^  down,  dowr:  the  vtdua  ef  tba  merrileri  rte- 
aacnu  of  the  world,  even  nnia  \me  beily  of  Cic  moo- 
strr  of  the  great  deep,  flere,  as  hi  the  rave  of  tba 
l^odigalSuo.tbedregaol  Ibe  cap  af  dtoobedl'oce 
were  too  bUter  for  tbaaoal'aendurenoe.  audbecT;ed 
to  tlivLi<rd  for  help.  And  what  *H  the  Lord".'  He 
aierclfally  dellTcredblaa  and  retarnad  bla*  back  to 
tba  pt**  c  and  condition  erf  bis  OepnJtare. 

Nitd  ibeaeaunlsln  their  eialutioa,  "Let  aa  drink 
»»e,  let  aacronn  earaelraa  wtlb  wis  and  break  up 
ttle  llrtvotM  old  haavwa  into  new  forma,"  And  la 
vender  apneUeej  e<  tbe  ryaie  of  tbia  detamiuJtioo 
tbelr  as<  i-d  la  "let  tu  pray  aud  atrofcvle  to  e^'iteva 
tbe  beaveas  yonder,  far  we  ena  as  lunger  eadare 
nil  mosiotooe  of  evil  aad  of  disobedience  and  aaf> 
ferine."  fiat  *nhe  cad  hauoT'  yun  dasnai.d.  la  tba 
cajweate  rtansanated  ta  the  frail  ol  basaanlt^  and 
frrvkaa,  and  la  tbe  other  e-*e  UtmOHtad  ts  obedl- 
tbca,  tbe  tno  moat  anstneat  vlrtaai  of  Iba  aiuL 
K«ir  even  JocuUi,  tbe  vilest  siuner,  waa  now  a*/* 
t»  br  vtiuia  to  go  ta  NIaavah  after  tbia  whaling 

Apropos  taint* 

mOBLKW  OF  THE  BTTJ. 

'  TT-ertrwce  acd  the  ordeal,  la  tbe  taatlmeay  of  one  ol 
tee  BS*ataat  mt  inodarn  aeoraaas: 


Aad,  eanai  thoa  trlae  on  Mat.  thy  power  aaert 
Ta  draw  blm  down,  to  aaake  bles  laua. 
Tbea  stand  abashed,  whan  baaWI  thoa  ahah  owh 
A  good  ntaa,  la  the  Jlrafal  graap  of  111, 
HU  coaedbaaaese  of  right  rataiaeth  still. 
Mephbto-Weft,  wall,  lha  waftr  will  ha  aakkly 
wan. 
For  my  s 


And  If  my  end  1  fnelrt  sbonid  gain, 

tttcaee  a;  tfniiupblba;  with  allmy  aaaxL 

Oaat  ha  afiall  eat,  ay,  aad  with  relish  take. 

Aa  did  af  yore  auy  tjowatn,  Iba  aid  snake. 

The  Lord— Mara  baa  thwa'rt  free  U  act  wKaovst 

coawvuL 

Prwna  to  reku  hi  man's  acttrhy ; 

la  mdalent  fepoae  ha  fake  waned  Uaw; 

Bauce  kale  ocenpaatooi  awraoaely  I  grva. 

Who  eOr-,  eaiettaa,  and  rantt,  aa  Devil,  work.** 

"ATI  tba  world's  a  atag*.''    Eaxh  soej  m  bare  ta 

draanattae,  u  aaleruailia,  to  raaliaa  aonaa  aonl  oon- 

tent— <he  ca-iosctertatic  o/  bis  ludirldaaiity.    It  may 

be  aamr  sgnoanaee,  some  Iropotancy,  aotae  deahm, 

seme  amUnVB,  aetne  asplralioa,  some  bonarabie  and 

exarrla*   parpoae,  saana  dlvlas?  autalon,  aomeibinjt 

vnthus  ■lasaelf  to  bisauaaa,  eg  aaeaathtwf  to  he  orer- 

aovnc  Ihrwagh  aroirtA,  throaab  tbe  trmaamatatloas  ot 

iMUvfchael  objnctl ration;  aad  with  tbe   ll-tit  ar>d  the 

brat  of  the  day.  and   tbe-)oj  and  fralt  of  aaiajuer, 

mart  ha  reennreb ended  Ibe  aorta* as  of  night  and  tba 

dreary  ureoautene  af  winter.    Life's  delighat  and 

)oes  nraat  ha  toned  and  eatabrtshod   la  their  cotrtre- 

riatles.    La  nb.raka  and   la    aMtaab/alca  tbe    tonic 

pTiDe+pJe  \e  tbe  atttar  prWipla.    And  Irwly  Ibe  laad- 

(rg  fax-tor  in  all  great  ecbieveeeenhi  U  the  atweal  awl 

tbe  slraarla. 

Auevduagrf  the  Maitsi  aaltb:  "In  the  world  ye 
sbaU  have  tril«salleo,  bat  be  af  good  cheer,  for  I 
tbva  OTereorna  tba  world.**  Ovareesae  victory, 
achievement  la  the  atansnra  of  power  ul  rirva*. 
Tbcreforr,  tbe  oowHtina  and  Ibe  ravaolaa. 

(1.)  To  one  he  eaiih—To  bbn  toat  ovarooweth  will 
I  rive  to  eat  of  Iba  tree  of  life  wbtoh  la  la  the  mtdet 
of  the  Parndhw  of  Gad. 

(L)  To  anotbor— Ha  thai  ovarwninafh  ebail  set  be 
hart  of  (he  second  deatb. 

(ft.)  To  him  tbnt  OTereometb  will  I  gtro  to  eat  of 
tbe  alddea  minna,  and  I  will  gfve  him  awhile  atone, 
rod  m  the  atone  a  new  name  written,  which  do  men 
knoweth  saving  be  that  roeetveth  it. 

(4.)  To  another— And  be  that  overcometb  and 
kecpeth  my  works  to  tbe  ewt,  to  bim  will  I  givesower 
orer  the  Bmrh>ae,  even  aa  1  received  of  my  Father 
and  I  will  gtve  blm  tbe  morning  star. 


*  U*l  «■    Ml*    WW  Ol    IMC,  Oil 

fese  bis  noma  before  my  Father  and  hie  aagela. 

(*».  To  another— Blm  tbat  ovwrcocwMb  will  I  wake 
a  pillar  in  tba  Temple  of  my  Ged,  and  he  shall  eo  oo 
more  ont,  nod  I  will  write  apon  blm  Iba  name  of  my 
Ocd,end  tbe  name  of  the  city  of  my  Ood,  wblcbli 
Ktw  Jemaalem,  wbsah  cojaetb  down  oast  ot  Heaven, 
and  I  will  write  upon  bias  my  new  name. 

(7  j.  Ts  another— To  bios  tbkl  everaoaaatb  will  I 
grant  to  ail  with  n*e  la  my  Throne,  eren  aa  I  alee 
overraana  and  era    sat  down  with   my  Father  la   hU 

"Tbe  world  la  a  echo*)  la  wbleh  Use  eool  ovay  real- 
lie  tbe  perennial  vonth  of  dieeipleehlp,  EdacaUon 
and  dlaelpliae  reattae  la  as  the  pTogenlaa  of  tratb 
and  good,  aod  are  lalnitelv  mora  and  batter  than  all 
possible  aoascsstoa  of  terrastriel  fortaaa.  Sacriftea, 
loll,  duty,  eerrice,  are  more  Iban  all  TerTeailaJ  fral- 
tion.  Toey  err  who  thlaa  we  notiola  ueed  only  joy 
and  deUgbl  of  life." 

Tbe  ovwnfana;  aeasion  waa  derated  to  "Greek  Life 
and  Literature,"  from  Mr.  Solder*  followed  by  an 
Interesting  ooovenattom,  both  of  whteh  will  appear 
in  the  FrwawUer  en  af  csxiay.  Gltlag  In  fall  In. 
Jonea'a  leetnre  eawwda  this  eei  to-day.  The  pre- 
graoiaae  for  the  remainier;  two  waeu  of  the  tors  la 
as  follows; 

ATJOTJBT,  IMS. 

let,  t  A.  hi ,  Dr.  Jones;  7  30  p.  M.»  Mr.  Solder. 

3d,  9  A.  hL.  Dr.  Hedge:  7  JO  P.  M.,  Mr.  Cabot. 

Sd,  9  A.  M-,  Prof.  Wataen;  1M  P.  hi..  Prof. 
Barria. 

atb,  9  A.  hi.  Mr.  AJceU,  7 Jo  P.  it.,  Dr.  Mean. 
wath,9A.M.,Prof.G.t,Morrla;7i0   P.   M.,  Mrs. 
Howe. 

3th.  9  A.M.,  Prraldent  Farter's  lecture,  read  by 
Dr.  Kidney  i  3  P.  M.,  President  Baaeosn. 

Mb,  9  A.  M^  Prof.  Harrla;  7.90  P.  M.,  Mr.  S<lo- 

9th",  9  A-  M„  Mr.   Edwin   Mead;  7.3e  r.   M.    Mr. 

Sanborn.  . 

1Mb.  9  A.  M-,  Dr.  Jonas;  7.30  P.  M.,  Prof.   Harrit. 
11,0  A.M.,  Mr.  Alcoti;-..H0P.  M..  Mr.  Be -barn 
l«h,»  A.M.,  Dr.  JoauiTJOP.  M.,  Itof.   Harris 
IStll.tA.M.,  MlaaPenboriy   [poaslbiy]:  U  A-  Ml 

Mr.  Alcott.  ~ 
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ca.    Aug.    1,    1881*  tcj 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 

Vigor  it  thown  by  paternity,  and  the  Concord  Transcendental 
school,  rappoaed  by  many  to  be  dead  and  gone,  has  within  three 
years  produced  not  only  the  "  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,"  in 
that  Arcadian  town,  but,  within  a  few  months  past,  another 
child  of  fair  proportion*— the  "Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy," 
at  Greenwood  Lake,  in  New  Jersey;  for  the  latter  is  as  unques- 
tionably derived  from  the  Concord  School,  through  evolution,  as 
Mr.  Alcott's  audiences  at  the  Orchard  House  Chapel  are  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  Transcendentalisu  of  1840.  The 
Dial  gave  birth  in  due  time  to  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Pki- 
losopky,  and  from  the  tomb  and  fortunate  ashes  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
early-deceased  "  Town  and  Country  Club"  of  1S49.  the  violets  of 
the  Summer  School  have  sprung.  As  1  write,  there  lies  before 
me  a  printed  circular  of  Mr.  Alcott's  dated  at  Miss  Peabody's 
Library  in  West  Street.  Boston,  February  10,  1*49,  in  which  he 
says  :  '  ]  send  you  herewith  the  names  of  a  select  company  of 
gentlemen,  esteemed  as  deserving  of  better  acquaintance,  and  dis- 
posed for  closer  fellowship  of  Thought  and  Endeavor,"  who  were 
invited  to  meet  in  March,  1849  "  to  discuss  the  advantages  of 
organizing  a  club  or  college  for  the  study  and  diffusion  of  the 
Ideas  ana  Tendencies  proper  to  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The 
names  attached  are  remarkable— more  so  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
generation,  than  when  first  written  down.  They  are  $4  in  num- 
ber, headed  by  "  R.  Waldo  Emerson  ;"  and  among  them  are 
Garrison,  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bronson  Alcott, 
Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Hedge,  Thoreau.  EHery  Channing  (the  Concord 
poet),  J.  Russell  Luwell,  Jones  Very,  Edmund  Quincy.  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  T.  Slarr  King.  T.  Wentwonh  Higgimun,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  John  S.  Dwight.  S.  G.  Ward.  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, J.  Elliott  Cabot,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  George  P.  Bradford. 
W.  R.  Aigur,  Oliver  Johnson,  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch. 

Nothing  important  came  of  this  movement  in  1S49  ;  but  in  1S79 
Mr.  Alcott,  with  the  co-operation  again,  as  always,  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  the  active  aid  of  his  younger  friends,  whom  he  had 
trained  in  transcendentalism — Prof.  Harris,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  etc. — arranged  in  consultation  with  them  and  with  the 
late  Professor  Peirce  of  Harvard  University,  a  new  "  club  or  col- 
lege for  the  study  and  diffusion  of  the  ideas  and  tendencies  proper 
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to  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  to  all  the  other  centuries  since 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  plan  was  simple,  and  similar  to  one 
which  Peirce  had  urged  upon  the  Social  Science  Association. 
The  method  was  a  combination  of  formal  lectures  and  free  con- 
versations. For  the  first  (wo  years  Emerson,  and  for  the  first 
year,  Peirce,  took  a  part  in  the  instruction— each  reading  two  lec- 
tures ;  and  now  in  the  third  summer,  as  formerly,  Emerson  comes 
in  every  day  or  two,  to  hear  some  friend  like  the  poet  Stedman,  or 
the  gray-haired  saint,  Band,  or  Mr.  Alcott  himself,  who  seldom 
fails  to  spesk  in  the  conversations  that  follow  every  lecture.  Mr. 
Stedman  s  poem,  which  the  whole  world  has  read  and  praised, 
was  first  given  in  the  little  Hillside  Chapel,  adorned  for  the  occa- 
sion with  flowers  from  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  and  other  Coo- 
cord  gardens.  When  Dr.  Bartol  spoke  last  Saturday,  opening  tbe 
whole  gospel  of  Transcendentalism  to  a  charmed  audience,  a  full 
bow)  01  Concord  water-lilies,  whose  blossoming  under  the  carry 
sunlight  Thoreau  used  to  witness  and  describe,  stood  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and  yielded  fragrance  to  the  hearers  and  doers  of  his 
word.  The  scene  was  one  for  a  painter  like  Allston,  whose  great 
unfinished  sketch  of  "  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece"  had  been  un- 
rolled a  few  days  earlier  at  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  studio  at  Cambridgeport  was  closed  in  1843.  It 
was  Jason  and  his  Argonauts,  no  longer  pursuing  the  golden  fleece 
in  their  own  "  obscure  and  golden  youth,"  but  recounting  m  their 
silver-haired  age  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  a  lifetime.  There  sat 
Emerson,  leaning  forward  with  the  beaming  smile  and  intently 
courteous  manner  that  two  generations  have  not  dimmed  or 
fatigued  into  impatience^  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  apostolic 
preacher,  sat  Alcott,  bowed  a  little  with  the  weight  of  four-score 
years,  but  no  less  youthful  in  heart  than  when  he  sauntered  through 
the  pine-woods  of  Virginia,  sixty  years  ago,  selling  laces  and  read- 
ing "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  was  George  Bradford,  de- 
scended from  the  Pilgrim  governor  of  Plymouth,  who,  when  the 
Transcendental  inspiration  came  upon  him,  forty  years  ago,  left 

his  books  and  friendly  pupils,  and  in  company  with  another  child 
of  the  Pilgrims,  Marston  Watson,  planted  a  garden  among  the  Ply- 
mouth sands,  and  daily  carried  his  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
I  house  to  house  in  a  hand-cart,  living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
;  There  sat  Blake  of  Worcester,  the  inheritor  and  editor  of  Tho- 
reau's  manuscripts,  from  which,  every  year,  he  gives  readings  to 
i  the  disciples  at  Concord.  On  the  wall  hung  the  portrait  of  Tho- 
reau himself,  wreathed  with  evergreens,  while  busts  of  Christ,  of 
Homer,  of  Plato,  of  Emerson,  and  of  John  Brown,  adorned  the 
chapel  here  and  there. 

Si  The  chief  lecturers  at  the  Concord  School,  as  for  the  past  two 
years,  are  Dr.  Jones,  a  Platonist ;  Dr.  Hams,  a  Hegelian  follower 
of  Aristotle  ;  and  Mr.  Alcott,  a  mystic.  These  three  give  twenty- 
five  lectures,  out  of  the  fifty-six  which  are  to  be  given.  Dr.  Harris 
gives  the  most  systematic  outline  of  philosophy,  together  with  its 
history  ;  and  he  is  reinforced  from  the  Hegelian  side  by  Mr.  Den- 
tun  J.  Snider  of  St.  Louis,  who  lectures  on  Greek  literature  ;  by 
Dr.  Mulford,  the  political  philosopher  ;•  and  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery, 
the  moderator  or  "director"  of  the  sessions.  Dr.  Bartol,  Dr. 
Hedge,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Howe.  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  some  others 
speak  from  the  Emersonian  or  Transcendental  standpoint :  while 
Dr.  Kidney,  the  head  of  an  Episcopal  school  of  theology  in  Minne- 
sota (who  lectures  on  ethics  at  Concord),  is  a  Christian  eclectic, 
seeking  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Aristotle,  Kant  with  Hegel,  Emer- 
son with  Bishop  Butler,  and  all  with  the  Church.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  thisycar  is  the  "  Kant  Centennial,"  biting  a  week  (August 
1-6)  and  drawing  forth  lectures  and  communications  concerning 
Kant  from  President  Porter  of  Yale,  Elliott  Cabot  and  Dr.  Hedge 
of  Harvard,  Dr.  Meats  of  Hamilton  College,  Prof.  Watson  of 
Toronto,  Prof.  Morris  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Harris  of  Concord. 
Hutchison  Stirling  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  students  of  Karl  in 
both  hemispheres.  These  Kant  papers  are  to  be  printed  nest 
autumn  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 

The  literary  side  of  the  Concord  Summer  School  is  represented 
by  Mr.  John  Albee,  a  careful  student  of  English  literature  ;  by 
Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Snider,  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  whose  three  lectures 
are  wholly  literary  in  their  subject.  Among  the  audience,  which 
averages  siity  at  each  session,  and  includes  five  or  six  hundred 
different  persons  during  the  five  weeks,  the  majority  are  always 
women,  many  of  them  teachers  or  writers,  and  among  the  men 
who  attend  are  many  college  professors  and  writers.  The  report- 
ers last  year  were  two  Episcopal  clergymen,  aided  by  several  pro- 
fessional correspondents  »nd  reporters.  This  year  the  chief  re- 
porter is  a  woman,  though  several  clergymen  describe  the  school 
in  newspapers.  The  lectures  are  more  fully  reported  than  ever 
!  before,  particularly  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  TrovelUr,  and 
Transcript.  AsUANA. 
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dr.    Kwnsr    vpoir    rn*    jta- 

TVBX    OF   CON8CIKNCX. 


■iscoiicsrnoiis  in   tub  nrruMorsoo    ns 

Or  TUB  TBSU— UJVB  THE  KOOXWST  XfTStBCAS. 

raiKcirut— so  rnnscAi.  oat   umkai.  srsv 
caastTT  cxama*  irnr  raoai   mils 


Only  cm  iMtara  waa  ««llv*r*<l  at  tka  Quaint 
acaoolof  phllo*ophr  on  BatmnUy.  la  ta»*Ma- 
Doua  tba  Her  Dr.  llinrj  of  jBUaawBBaUs,  bObbw 
aeUvartd  tba  Uat  of  hi.  thraa  laosara*  aaaa  taa 
saUoaopbkmi  groaadwoifeaf  otasaa.  aWaaakaM 
trst  of  Iba  atapuua  aa  to  tba  aclgtB,  utara  aaa 
roaotioa  of  coaaolaaeo,  rrfsratas-  aooaa  af  Sbass 
mt  aaoaatl  uMraly  by  Iba  aaa  af  iba  uai  wrS  far 
duTaraat  tolas*.  To  olaar  op  tbia  onafmataa  ojaja 
bl»  Irat  aCort.  Bj  UM  wont  aaaaiHaaa,  baaass. 
wm  umj  aaaaa  tba  faealrr  walsh  1 
aa4  ooatamplalaa  tba  aaarai  too.  « 
oaurta  la  Slat  oaUlao  ta  ovary  Muau  oapL 
aolaaoa  to  tbia  aeoao  ta  aa  tacajttem,  t 
larraaa,  or  aualauttoa,  aaa  ao  aos  to  bo  a 
Bui  if  is.  oaulaa  la  altoa  ap,  ui  tka  Mas  I 
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■raaa,  IhH  my  ha  «IM  umia  Sorar  ih* 
alalia  aoc  miiml  with  tha  llgllaaai  ar 
wiofwaot  aa  aatiaa.  M  lull!)  with  thaaa- 
kaowladgmaat  tkal  Ikara  la  a  law  af  rMlaiitih. 
whiah  raanjm  aatiaappadaaaa  af  ulaaiaij  aa- 
tiaa U  tha  Ideal  Km.  It  unman  batha 
aanaof  tha  faaalt?  which  latatti  tha  ■»■»■  Maa, 
laaoaiaaaa  It  aujht.aaa  la  aanraar aaaaa K 
caaaot  ha,  adaatMa,  aad  Uai  la  a*  aaai  af  aav 
alapata  aboat  tha  aunar.  Hat  tka  aaatafcaaa- 
itaalljr  flvaa  to  tha  aiaattl  fi  aaaai  a  hat  ah,  va 
acraUalaa  f  ntaadad  aatloaa  aad  thair  BMttvtt.  la 
thia  priKiaw  than  may  aa  all  dagraaa  af  aUXL    Am 

rtdoaanolaiipaarthataafraaa  n rOy  axlat. 

with  thia  d>«alllaa,  inaiolran  aaaaoc  ha  aaa- 


i  called  eonaejanaa,  t 

i  of  aUuotioa.  Da.  KMaar  tnaa  BMW 
i  d  wnnl  kind*  of  «»ii-»ctf>lt»  waiah 
an  cajlad  by  tha  ajya  aoaaoatwot,  aad 
■aid  that  tin*  oaaht  to  ha  dlfcaraM 
nainca  for  lb**e  dlf  <t»dT  actlrlttaa.  la  kkt  awla- 
i<«  tha  beat  um  of  the  word  euajaeraaaa  woald 
lia  to  eoaftaa  it  auhetly  to  tha  aaiad'a  aotlvttj 
when  It  la  buay  la  QadettUadtaa;  aa  f "" 


Immortality  the  Bart*  of  the  Moral 
Idea. 


KTM.    I 

Uochi  tj 


cosnpsriBg  it  with  the  nonl  Idee,  la  wale*)  mm 
it  it.  wnii-wfi  faea.ty,  rather  than atsspaa, aa4 
out  )<•  improved  euid  edneaaed-  Ots-rr  w*se-aa 
•hi-uld  be  found  to  exwceel  tke  latalliua  «f  Um 
moral  Men  or  Uie  dsrroe  of  clnnMU  with  nates. 
It  Is  discerned;  aJ-o  another  word  far  Um  -hill  M 
spplv  4  prokwwd  actios  to  Um  norm.  Using  Um 
word  cOnactenos  In  this  mm*.  wimeimm/UM  he 
Illumined  ■ 

recuperatlnt — 

•elf  -    Tit*  moral  idea  It  daatUtw*,  and  will  ■ 
or  later  shine  tbrour>  Um  artiAO-U  00-vwrinej. 

Tb*  drwniUoe  of  rig hMM  to  m(  mfcaoaMa  s-y 
Um  deflniuoe  of  a*  actios,  a.  Um  lututtlaaaliat 
wnuJil  lay,  Dor  .7  sny  Inclusion  of  the  oostse- 
qne  ore*  a*  llw  mlUtaHan  woold  nay .  a_n  aetroa. 
U  only  ritf hi  m  it  U  an  elerneat  of  abeoUte  ritrh*- 
ness,  or  of  ths  bonmm  tmprcmum  a-taj 
wtfM/j«»*-3ii'ha,  therefore  only  appro,l»aalo.y 
rl^bt.  Ail  aJioncdjoiinc  of  Um  animate  Ideal 
realised  In  therefore  wrong.  An  action  may  M 
r.gbt  m  l"ai  S»  Jhcro  la  Intent  to  brio*:  about  UM 
bkwl  gou-1,  yet  wrvujr.,  sOTarastt  tan  awe  iwa  woo 
coatrul  its  a*-L»,  and  therefore  atny  be  asUtshss. 
>•  to  it*  ultimate  tendency.  It  dura  bos  follow 
from  this  that  evil  ttt  only  •  neciti-ow*  an*l  an  art 
romimx  of  tha  abaulute  rood.  Moral  rril  m  Um 
name  of  a  certain  relation  taa  wnaetenca  wili 
have  to  the  junn,  to  the  law*  ts  Um  Uwrr*«r*n 
-will.  Mnral  good  1*  -l*°  •>>*  une  "f  a  rclaiioa, 
and  the  one  la  Junt  aa  pMltlra  m  Um  other.  Bat 
the  lwjUiry  cumvm,  bow  ahonld  btunJui  e/jadyM 
be  rrrul»f»d  under  eKl*tlita;  clrc-aautaoea.  M 
rea-Mu.'  the  Ideal  t>ute  of  thtinfrir  Tbla  mioat  kava 
a  dlflerent  answer  for  each  period-  Ho  a  t*rrfaot 
oode  of  dutv  cannot  be  fomulated.  Hiera  to 
■vtiietiilnf  {dttaj-nr ratio  al^out  eiery  aituaUaa, 
aud  it  10  never  repeated.  Attempt*  are  madaM 
(w-count  by  p*ychorene»ij  for  oar  aaoral  Idean, 
iodf^nenu  aud  tavHaaa,  -0  taot  Uanl 
Uwy      bad    their     origin    la    wradentlal     dia- 


covrnea.  awt  a  Mi* 
it  w<Hild  not  fullow  that  tbe  fona  which  at  leafftb 
thev  liad  taken  -a*  lalee  or  delaalve.  !■  all  the 
fii-»B-»j»«  nntl  cTOwrib  <>f  huiaan  cuaaclnfi^oeM 
thenrmn*l  aar.-  been  '  uatirii  cR-itm-t'.u  to  uVt-ide 
.  mjt-*,i.ifi  of  richtntMa.  We  cnniKH  think  that 
m*t<  ha*  Mi  '-hwin|*eU  aa  to  bnre  beti'me  uermaii- 
enllv  VH-tianlxrd  hyn  delu-iou.  11  the  unman 
ruiod  i.n.i.  n»w  lb  itself  an  idea,  oonformirv  to 
wiiitn  i»  Imjwratlvr.  that  I  ilea  Bint  alwaya.  have 
rxi'led.  idu  the  nilee  of  L-xpedlene-y  were  modi- 
A>«1  bv  the  idea.  Vr.  Kidney  reiptrded  It  at  be- 
vnnd  iLi"-  |M-»oit>iHrA-  Ji  .l(-].r<-./  that  the  e-«*n- 
iialtnf  human  e\j»crieni.e  are  imlfiinu,  and  that 
man  n>  lie  i"  now  in  t)u>  blehly  ilerelopefl  itate 
can  be  -.indied  with  oettrr  and  truer  n>uita  tlian 
In  any  jhoville  •<■  \r>  h  lato  tua  hialury  or  eroj-lng 
alter  "h.»  |>tyi.-lioeea«>i>i. 

Dr.  Kldtiev  then  dbenaaed  the  nature  of  the 
(rood,  dt-nnioc  it  an  a  commonwealth  of  loving 
voal*.  The  ituilerlviug  tnitb  which  alone  can 
jllvt  ailr>uuate  meaninu  to  the  conoepCUm  la  that 
the  totality  of  ouim-ion*  cxbtcnt-e  i"  an  or- 
l_'.iDt*ni.  deriving  n«  iN-rfevt  wclt-bt-lng  fn-m 
the  cuvsMeiiue  :«nd  inter(te]>endeii<eof  the  whole 
and  the  ]uirt»,  tin;  parts  retelvini:  their  health 
utid  iitte^ritv  Ixnii  tiie  whole,  the  whole  n-veiv- 
ini;  tire  reni.ittiuii  of  it-i  jmu-utinlitles,  it*>  ainoli- 
lication  and  Kiuritii-Jlwu  frvm  the  part".  The 
u«lrM«ni«  .tnd  harmony  of  the  part*-,  wLfrb  are 
thut  mt  tubt-tv.  Int-IUtrtrnt  and  willing,  i-  i-alled 
love.  It  in  an  ethical  i-iniimnnweaJtli,  eai-b  uem- 
i«-r  ix'inir  con«5*i»mi-lv,  willlntily  and  completely 
idt-nlibed  n*ith  tiin  uiiole.  Lore  la  tba  aeisrvi  of 
tlic  ideal  univerx',  the  eH*entlul  element  in  the 
develujiuirnt  of  the  moral  law,  tha  fulflllng  of 
the  law.  Hince  tlte  phvali-ol  power*  of  the  uni- 
vrrv  are  on  iU  -idv  lu  the  endeavor  to  comet  all 
abnormality,  the  problem  of  morality  if,  bow 
wi*elv  to  direct  tm-KC  powers.  Inilnltc  wirtdom 
only  iii  adequate  to  do  It.  The  Ideal  atandard  ia 
not  pleaaure,  but  of  pure  and  Fining  love.  It  to 
not  u>  lie  exjiected  that  every  quettloa  of 
ilmy  which  ariaca  can  ba  nolved.  The 
titrooft  that  can  ba  hoped  for  mnn 
at  preiint  Is  tbat  he  anall  have 
a  rarjmi  spirit,  and  tSolrr  that  otbern  Mhal)  lure 
It.  In  funrtt  rurtiit?  h  nclvnre  of  human  duty,  we 
can  only  movp  Kuccefuifully  and  Correctly  by 
luitint  the  true  end  In  view.  The  whole  »clenc« 
will  bevitiau-dlf  reKulaiedtiy  a  faint  end.  and  any 
•uch  end,  for  faaiujite,  a»  tlie  jrrtate- 1  happiness 
id  the  jrrv.it.-~t  niim'-iT  or  any  po-w|l>le  uu^rtjraie 
of  earthly  dt-Huhl.  The  rvuanh.  of  the  loving 
■  pihi  hiv  nor  lor  thi*  world.  Tliere  hi  no  inornlitv 
nnll'sM  throne;!  iniuioriality;  <.tlierwi-e,  morality 
i^    iioti-   «-\|M-il|.-m-v.     Oli|i£ation    i*  meaning le«ii 

aiHl   idch 11.     |tr.  Kldnev   el:il«orat»il  the  idea 

that  morality  t*  imp»*-,ink'  nitlnHtl  innn»n.ility, 

illMUhi-iUt:  the  n»"live  "prlng.  ol  a«  ii.iu  ai..l  1  ....- 
H:in.ian*-fhk>,rtau;lih.i:  Dh-  i'om.iuH|.,n  iti*,t  ev»ti 
niilitjriati."m    I-    a     1-...11M*—     y..innr    «iflionl 

liiiniortallfy.  He  thon  iin-m-wri  n„-  .,,H ■irw  ..i 
fn-edinii.   Itwldlnc  tbat  there  In  no  m.oh  thinu  h* 


Boston   Traveller 
Aug*    1,    1881. 
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The  Iter.  Jt>r.  MUme*  Complete* 
Bi$  CmurM. 

GROCTKDWORK     OF     BTHICS 


Mr.  Sniper  mm   Grtek  MAit   mnA 
M.Hevmlire, 


Classic  Places,  Poets  and  Oracles 


din  Im  pre*rJT«.  tad  Profound  P ftpcf , 


Tbe  Batnrdar  morning  mm.os  was  aevoWd  to  tb« 
last  lecture  of  Bev.  Vr.  Kldnev  hi  kua  ccwtm,  "Tli« 
Groandwork  of  Ethiea."  Tbla  hai  baa  a  aartoa  of 
three  paper,  which  hart  netted  very  dasp  lotex**t 
and  ■  profoaod  attcation  on  the  part  of  tbcae  who 
have  Itoteocd  to  tbetn.'  The  Ravarand  Dactor 
r-,  m  b  perhapa  well  known,  an  EpUeopai 
cles)-mnn  from  Mhjneapolia,  tolas.  Hto  Luoolo- 
gv  to  permeated  with  the  higher  knowladgo  o 
ethiea,  of  which  he  baa  a  broad  and  profoand 
comprebention.  Familiar  with  tbe  great  tyiaemf 
that  have  been  promulgated,  the  doctor  aid*  tha 
original  try  of  a  deeper  thought,  and  to  bit  powe.r-', 
logic  brings  the  poetic  losiffbt,  tbe  -c-thatk  apprc 
heoaion.  He  It,  indeed,  tbe  author  of  a  work  on 
-Efiij-tic-,  preeeuting  that  subject  from  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Kidney  to  a  clergyman  who 
unite*-,  in  a  mort  wonderful  manner,  tbe  atu.oa.fbt 
of  the  -cbolar— aalng  tba  term  In  lu  deepeat  senae— 
and  tbe  rtroug.  sympathetic,  moral  perception  and 
power  of  the  minister  of  Chrbt.  Be  stimulate*  the 
Intellect  and  touches  tbe  been  in  one.  Tbe  reverend 
doctor  opened  bis  bast  lecture  by  aayfag: 

'fit ere  hna  been  various  disputes  about  the  orLcin, 
nature  and  fuDction  of  conacience,  soma  of  which  ha 
believed  would  have  been  needless,  provided  tbe 
maw  name  bad  alaaya  been  n*ad  for  the  same  thing. 
Certainly,  when  one  moral  philosccher  declares  tbat 
conscience  b  Infallible  aud  Incapable  of  educaUt-a 
and  improvement,  and  another  that  It  may  and  does 
frequently  go  wrong  and  that  It  U  a  chief  doty  to 
educate  n,  tUey  oinnct  be  referring  to  tbe  same 
tiling.  Indeed,  tbe  word  to  need  In  tuuf  a  doaco  dif- 
ferent BManlng*. 

From  ibb,  JJr.  Kidney  proceeded  to  clear  op  the 
ronfuioB. 

Find,  he  woald  call  by  the  naaw  eonseleace  the 
fetidly  which  Mktwatodgea  aad)  coutcmpla-ss  taa 
bmaj  twaa,  vato  e=ch«J  us  t&a.  bBsrall  MwMry  N- 
aaan  aeal 

One  may  soe  tt  more  db»b>e*Jv  than  another.  Tbe 
mind  i"  not  at  Drat  coneerucd  with  any  ioo,atry  abaat 
tbe  rit-btneta  of  eontempUtai  aetioti,  hut  tolcly  with 
the  Btknow lodgment  that  there  ton  lav  of  obligation, 
which  law  con*uu  In  re-ioiriug.  correspondence  of 
Volontery  artioo  to  the  lieaL  Even  tbe  rudaa:  sot- 
age  baa  ibis  Idea.  lodeed  the  aosophutleated  ndid 
never  denies  iu  ptaaenee.  It  to  only  tbe  collared 
mind  tbut  to  led  to  do  that,  a  fact  having  iU  owo  ex- 
planation, which  1  will  oot  here  dwell  upon. 

Dr.  Kidney  woald  give  the  name  eoowieoec  tc  tbe 
m!nd'»  aetlrlry  wbenit  to  btuj  in  noderMaodlug  an 
action  and  comparing  It  with  tbe  moral  idea,  la 
whKh  case  itlti  complex  facnlty,  rather  than  -Am- 
ple, and  may  be  Improved  aad  edncated.  Other 
wore-  flibnld  be  found  to  express  the  IntuiUoo  of  the 
mors)  idea  or  the  decree  of  clearness  with  which  it 
to  discerned;  atao  another  word  for  the  skill  to  ap- 
ply a  ircjr cled  actl'^n  to  tbe  norm.  Using  the  ward 
coo«cience  In  this  seure,  coruxience  can  he  Illumined 
and  again  obarnred,  but  tbe  power  of  recuperation 
a)way>  eibu  and  tends  to  exert  itself.  Tbe  moral 
rata  to  deathlees  aud  will  sooner  or  later  -nine 
through  tbe  -ruflclal  covering. 

Htatbejt-to  this:  Tbe  definition  ei  riaiitnoai  to 
not  exhanMed  by  tbe  definition  of  an  action ,  a*  4he 
will  for  Inrtance,  nor  by  any  incln-lon  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  tbe  utilitarian  woald  say.  Jt  to  onry 
right  aa  It  Is  an  element  of  absolute  rUhtoeea.  But 
evil  ia  not  merely  a  acpatlon,  moral  eril  Is  the 

BEXATlOy  OF  TUB  CKUraOItUCB 
to  the  fieri,  tbe  raw    and  to  tbe   lawgiver's   will. 
Moral  good   Is   abo   the  oaroe  of   a  relation  and  is 
equally  powitive. 

One  may  ark  bow  rbould  banian  conduct  be  regu- 
lated onder  existing  circumsUnees  to  reallxc  tbe 
iiital  state  of  things.  Tlito  must  have  a  different 
answer  for  each  period.  80  ■  perfect  code  of  doty 
cannot  be  formulated.  There  to  something  idiosyn- 
cratic about  every  situation, and  it  Is  never  ronoaied. 
Aitemprs  are  made  to  account  by  psychogencni  for 
onr  mora!  Ideas,  Jmlcinenti  and  feelings,  to  show 
that  they  bad  their  origin  In  prudential  dle- 
coveries.  But  If  tbto  ccnld  be  thowo,  It  woulu 
not  follow  that  toe  form  which  at  lCDgtb  they 
bad  taken  was  fal-e  or  delusive.  In  all  the 
changee  and  growth  of  human  conacleoenoa  there 
must  have  been  con-Unt  element-  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion ol  ritbtue*a.  We  cannot  think  that  man  lias  eo 
cbanped  as  to  have  become  permaumtly  viotlmixcd 
It  a  delusion.  If  tlte  t meruit,  wlikd  hnd-  no*  lu  lt- 
at'lf  an  idea, conformity  to  which  to  imperative,  that 
Idea  must  alway- have  existed,  nod  tbe  rnlei  of  ex- 
pedient y  were  modiflvrl  by  tbe  Idea.  Dr.  Kidney  re- 
garded it  as  beyoud  the  no.*! Wity  of  dlsnroaf  tbat 
the  casenttol'  of  human  exoorlence  are  uniform,  aad 
that  man  as  he  I-  new  in  the  h'ghly  developed  sUtc 
can  l-eeiudled  with  better  ami  truer  result-  Uixn  by 
Qi.y  pof«lblc  •earcb  into  bis  htotory  or  groping  after 
ht»L-ychogene-to. 

The  natore  of  good  was"  defined  as  a  common  wealth 
of  loving  souls.  Ibe  underline  truth  which  alone 
can  give  adequate  meaning  10  the  eonoentiori  is  that 
the  totality  of  consrtona  exutente  is  an  organism , 
deriving  iu  pertcct  w«ll-belng  from  the  coedslcoce 
onn  iDterdependence  of  the  whole  aad  tbe  parte,  tbe 
runs  rectivirg  Uielr  hesUu  end  integrity  from  the 
whole,  the  whole  reeeirirg  the  reallutloo  of  It-  no- 
Icbtialitlee,  ill  amplification  aud  glorification  irom 
the  rsri».  The  coarascence  and  harmony  of  the 
r-.it*.  which  are  thus  members,  Int-tlllgent  and  will- 
ing, U  called  lore.  It  ts  an  ethiea)  romaaoawealth, 
each  member  beiirg  consciously,  willingly  and  eoin- 
nletely  niei. tided  with  the  whole.  L-oveb  tbe  secret 
of  the  ideal  universe,  the  ca-entlal  element  in  the 
develobOvCiit  of  tbe  moral  tow,  the  tolfiilng  of  iho 
law.  tioce  the  pb\-iesl  powrrsof  the  universe  are 
on  its  ride  In  the  endeevor  lo  correct  all  abaormall- 
ty,  lb"  problem  of  momlitv  to,  haw  wtoelj  lo  direct 
Iheae  powers.    Infinite  wisdom  only  ■aaeqaase  to  1L 

Till  TUBAL  -tandaju* 
Is  not  pleanire,  but  of  pare  and  etrong  tore.  It  Is 
not  lo  bo  expected  that  every  queeiion  of  duty  which 
ail-ef  tan  Co  solved.  The  iiluiost  tbat  can  be  bopod 
for  man  at  present  b  that  he  -Lall  have  a  loving 
•plilt.and  desire  thai  others  shall  havo  It.  la  eoa- 
uroctii.fl  a  eelence  ol  bomeo  dntr,  wecan  oely  mere 
aiKeenstoly  and  ci-rrrctly  by  haviua  the  true  end  In 
vltw.  The  whole  science  will  be  vituted  if  retralated 
by  a  false  end,  snd  any  roch  enJ,  for  example,  aa  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  n umber  or  any 
possible  aggresato  of  earthly  delight.  Tbe  iswmrde 
of  tbe  loving  spirit  are  not  for  this  world.  There  to 
no  morality  ooiese  tltroegb  ImutortalUy ;  otberwbe, 
rnoialiiy  is  aiere  expedleocy.  Obligation  ttmseolag- 
leia  si.ii  a  delusion.  Ihr.  Kidney  elasoralad  the  Idea 
thjl  ninrsllry  to  Impowllile  without  Immortality,  db 
cutting  Ihe  inntive  springs  of  action  and  tbe  Kantian 
clhlcf,  reaching  tlte  conclusion  that  even  uidltarlas>- 


f>D  Isa  worthiest  doctrine  without  iioawrtallty.  He 
then  di*coe-«d  tbe  iloetnna  of  freedom,  holding  tbat 
there  to  no  such  thing  a-  aeceasity,  physical  or  iojfi- 
cal ,  except  as  a  form  of  freedom  Itself. 

rilDlt     KVENIXO    BtaBIOB. 
■fir.  waltler'a  Lweiwre. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Bonier  gate  lbs  foarth  leo- 
tareof  hto  ooors*:  on  "Greek  Life  and  LUeratore." 
Mr.  Snider  look  op  tbe  scenery  and  s-afscatlonj  from 
Thebes  to  Lebedela.  In  describing  a  morning  Mr. 
rmidermld: 

But  the  ifiso  baa  now  corno,  anddenly,  silently, 
still  here  she  to  throwing  her  cream-ealored  mantis 
ov«r  the  mountslns;  al  her  touch  all  forms  begin  to 
free  them-cives  from  darknexi  and  grow  distioet. 
Ask  the  drivers  how  far  to  Lebedela.  Tbe  first  one 
will  say:  tea  boors;  the  -econd,  nloe,  the  third,  no- 
ticing the  sharp  gait  of  the  i-edesuinn  hi  the  morn- 
ing fitibness  will  answer:  flios  you  will  make  it  to 
right  hours.  All  ol  thein  pronounce  the  oaine  of  the 
town  LcuedcU,  throwing  the  accent  forward  to  lbs 
la»t  syllatrlr,  Id  Romaic  fsshloti. 

The  twilight  of  Uk>  morniug  seenu  to  hover  )onceal 
aronud  yonder  bill  off  to  the  right:  yoa  can  not<ee  it 
wrapped  in  a  flne-wovui  •broud  ol  base,  while  tbe 
plain  about  it  reposes  lo  clearest  sonllsht  You  eri 
continually  couifng  nearer  to  It,  still  the  dim  him  of 
d&wn  refa-ea  to  lift  altogether.  That  la  tbe  mountain 
of  tbe  Sphinx,  she  wbogavs  tbe  riddle  which  was  solv- 
ed by  (Ldipas,  ritiil  fprtberavays  the  legend,  she  can 
hervclf  do*ru  from  her  eminence  and  perbhed  srhen 
her  socrrt  had  l*eeo  pi-*»-_"l.  But  approach  it  and 
look  np  with  sharpened  vlson:  yon  will  still  s-e  the 
face  of  a  woaian  there  in  tbe  rock  .^axiog  Intently 
buod  the  wa'.ers  of  lake  Cor»ale:  then,  she  ha*  not 
cast  bcxYl  tf  duwo  but  rejonins  bl,;li  up  ibere,  with 
beroldridnto  (or  yoa  an<l  av;  as  acllaa  foi  Oiilipu*. 

wMMiwItli  wereearMtsea>»Bj.TMt-»rQ<yowvesw 
tolesea.  With  rods  •tone  fastore-  she  rssop  Into 
the  solrror  of  the  reedy  Cossslc  waier*.  trying  to  ba* 
hokJ  sosae  Image  for  aeiM-lf  titer eiu,  one  thiaka. 
TIjsi  swetus  toTi*»e  been  the  old  problem:  to  sea 
herself ,  to  comprehend.  Very  diBcart  indeed  U  to  s> 
Bphrcx!  for  thee  to  behohl  toy  face  la  (lie  reedy, 
slimy  surface  of  Coptoc  slough;  still  on  annoy  days 
Ihon.msyest  behold  some  dim  lesaga  whlr-h,  how- 
ever, vantobas  with  the  first  breath  of  wind  a.ssesf 
tbe  reetis.  Oaxe  on  ■  thousands  of  ytar*,  1  propbe-t . 
Bisst  rsea  orer  thee  before  tbou  eansl  fulfv  behold 
tbysaU  reflecud  la  tiie  transpsreal  Tystal  at  thy 
feet.  We  pass  on,  still  the  Spbinx  gezi-a  witn  the 
t'tin  veil  ef  Mae  aUgbtry  drasra  over  the  stony 
CMC. 

•    arsioo,  THE  POSTT. 

One  name  lingers  la  the  mind  here,  that  of  Healod. 
the  poet,  and  you  often  ask  yourself :  What  produced 
hi n  1  here?  His  birthphve  lies  np  In  tbe  bills  to  tbe 
left,  ancient  A-cra,  still  Inhabited,  bat  producing  no 
Hestode.  1  meet  a  pessawt  boy  at  tbe  side  of  the 
road,  ploughing.  Point  out  Zeroes  to  me  (xuch  to 
Ihe  modern  name  of  Aeers>.  Hto  rep]}  wss:  What 
aic  jon  going  to  do  at  Zat ore?  Are  you  a  *edav>,ii, 
sclii-olmaater**  tioch  was  hto  riew  of  Ihe  strasger 
asking  for  lbs  birthplace  of  Heui'td. 

Hut  we  have  giresdy  arrived  at  graasy  Halurtm, 
sot  now  so  grsrey  probaMj  as  It  was  in  Homer'a 
lime,  but  /till  watered  with  abundant  streams 
ihrongb  lie  meadows;  one  of  these  ws  shall  cross 
and  enter  the  khan,  where  there  to  a  ehaoce  for 
a  taoeheo-i  with  recinato.  Ooe-half  of  eax  jouraey 
loHiay  to  done,  yet  it  to  -till  forenoon;  more  lelanTely 
we  may  make  the  teat  of  tbe  trip.  Moreow  the  ana 
comes  on.  amid  tbe  clouds,  Zens  haa  heard  ury  peti- 
tion and  will  oot  be  angry  to-day. 

Olten  one  sighs  for  the  political  unity  of  tbe  Oreek 
cities,  thst  the  fair  Hellenic  flower  be  pre-erved. 
So.  that  could  not  be;  If  she  had  had  within  bur  ths 
germ  of  noil*,  far  different  would  she  hsve  been— 
indeed,  she  would  not  have  been  Ctecceat  all.  Tha 
condfliot>*  of  ber  bounty  aie  tbe  symiitoma  ol  her  do- 
cai ;  tbe  flowtr  would  oot  blooui,  tf  It  did  wither. 
Achilles,  the  heroic  type  of  surpassing  form  and 
fiectneae  ami  strength,  to  fated  to  die  early;  eu  does 
Aleisndcr,  her  hlBtorical  hero.  A  strong  central 
government  for  Greece!  not  at  all.  Her  glory  is  that 
the  gave  the  free  and  full  develomncat  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, aninutimelled  by  any  external  restrainU. 
Never  haa  man  attained  to  »neh  a  musical  exUteoca. 
to  each  a  faaquonioni  plivsical  and  spiritual  tonog — 
one  who  lo  bfmnelf  combined  all  witbout  draeo&anca, 
refiected,  wc  may  soy,  the  nnlverse.  Exesiplars  they 
must  furnish  to  the  race  eternally,  for  they  were 
whole  men.  Now  man  baa  because  special  and  o 
fpedalbrt— an  InunltdMimai  part  of  ths  colossal  or- 
ganism  arosnd  htm. 

Bat,  pseeing  by  e«wrythlng  etoe.  we  eome  to  she 
centra)  flguie  in  this  saoetaarr — the  poet  Hciod, 
whox  vclee  alone  has  oome  dowo  to  aa:  we  msy  still 
hear  It  echoing  throngb  ths  dell- of  Heiicon.  Iters  ta 
hto  sutne— Helicon  culminates  la  him.  Oos  lours 
np  at  tho  aumurte  snd  a#ka:  What  nrudTtood  a  post 
beie?  Yet  here  be  arose  snd  sang  bto  song— a  song 
of  significance  to-dav.  A  bard,  unbending,  some- 
what crabbed  genlea,  .*UJ  a  gsniu,  gttted  with 
Helicon  dower. 

"YOBEJ    awgt    DATS.** 

Tlut  old  soem  of  bto,  called  "Works  and  Days.** 
baa  Msny  a  Mrmoalus  puliation,  though  at  times 
rods  enough;  still  mora,  rt  has  a  philosophy  of  life, 
and  lu  owe  view  of  tba  universe.  It  strikes  at  times 
an  exceedisgiy  dh»oenot  note,  tor  It  seenu  ta  Imply 
tbat  the  irof-t  are  eucuJee  of  man.  A  wofal  new  of 
thewerltTte  that,  quit*  enearh  to  make  say  one  harsh 
and  grouty,  lbs  eiory  of  Prontoi-hea.,  the  friend 
of  van,  who  has  to  steal  tbe  lire  of  heaven  for  nsaa, 
ssd  ike  uuh  of  r-sodora,  sent  at  aa  evil  to  man,  Im- 
ply tbe  Indifference  of  the  eoinltv|ef  tha  ssprsme 
rater;  for  the  poet  might  m  welt  cry  oat:  The  gods 
sreourfnae.  A  meLaachoty  snectacto  to  ssl  waasi 
hs  has  faUen  oat  with  bto  gods. 

Aaotber  dawMtiaacc  ta  Ueeiod  to  dislike  ssd  ooa- 
tempt  for  women,  revealed  In  this  lageod  of  Pande- 
rs, snd  In  other  bitter  outbursts.  He  coonecu  her 
bideed  with  the  origin  of  all  evil  is  the  world,  aoats- 
what  similar  to  Eve  In  another  more  aotbortutlvs 
book.  Yet  the  can  not  bs  got  rid  of,  so  tbe  old  post 
■takes  provision  for  ber  la  lbs  f erslry.  Strange  thai 
he  tooabould  carry 'jack  oorortoloal  stn  to  the  sexual 
danlisas,  which  he  would  like  to  sboltoh,  but  cannot 
well.  Haw  different  froon  Homer  wits  beauty, 
Helen,  Penelope.  <JEaooa-  Mo  Helen,  Uot  Uoasel/ 
Jsec,  who  can  eptn  snd  work. 

Bat  sot  wejaac  aloae  bat  inaa  cornea  In  tor  kto  ob- 
Jorswtlou;  amy,  bto  own  brotbor.  Tbe  Utter  h** 
s pout  his  share  of  tbe  maer'.tsj>es  Is  riotoaa  llvlug, 
and  to  now  •cehlrsg  to  obtals  that  of  the  poet;  hs  has 
even  corrupted  lbs  judges  and  obtained  a  ilscUro*  is 
hto  favnr— s  taost  unbroUavly  act.  Bo  the  bard  aeV 
dreaaea  rebaks  and  advice  to  the  orriag  nretber.  Tbto 
Is  tbe  f  rainework  in  which  the  whole  poem  is  set.  Atos 
ths  town  Aacrs,  w hero  he  Itres  la  au*artly  guadsd  Iq  a 
few  lines.  "Wretcaed  vtltoge,  aear  Helicon,  bad  is 
winter,  miserable  la  summer,  aad  never  genial.** 
Hie  a-ra.  too,  to  ihe  bun  one;  gksrioas  agei  hatre  pre- 
ceded It,  hot  tbto  otte  U  left  for  hton,  and  bitterly  bs 
lassenU  hit  let.  "  Would  tbat  I  had  not  ralngiad  wlU 
Hi  is  raes  of  msn,  but  bad  bean  born  before  or  died 
afterward. .  It  to  aodeed  the  Iron  race,  snd  never  will 
lltey  cease  by  day  or  night  from,  toll  and  wrrtebsd- 
usee."  The*  oar  Ascreao  scrannel  pips  gets  sqarnry, 
sod  ell  HrltcM Biases  with  thrill  dbeord.  Solha  sullen 
old  grumUsr  peawes  on  to  tell  of  egrtcnilnre:  what 
eiie  caa  a  man  do  but  labor  m  each  s  bad  world.  A 
gnarled,  eosred,  unheeding  nalars;  who  could  help 
being  t has  wbeu  all  the  gods  bare  becoms  hostile  lo 
Ihe  wsrldf    It  to  sot  a  cbeerfal  cwdJUon— wo»  be  to 


the  mas  who  has  falksa  oat  witb  bto  rods,  still  be- 
lieving lu  their  power  bat  dtotrustlrtg  th-ar  goodnees, 
co»oelvlag  of  tbeni  es  lying  is  wait  For  poor  ba  man 
klndl  Bach  a  person  nrast  be  wretched  an  less  be 
soraebow  escape  himself;  eo  the  erebbed  but  defiant 
Heslod  will  turn  aad  swiak  ta  tba  field  to  ssoane 
frcan  his  uawJsiiahJs  thmlrsTj 

Until  woald  ba  a  treat  satoSaks  to  thinfe  shat  the) 
»0wt  fi'ftw  »v  sysatlMi  ffr  Vint  gwaaaatf  ggdar  g| 
hrnij.  BadwaejSnd  thsreta  itaj  tha  tsJm  af  CMT 
peers  for  men.  Tbe  rode  have  bidden  tha  meau*  af 
living,  therefore  man  anuft  worK,  Bach  to  hie  des- 
ilty  jere  below— work,  work.  For  If  in  one  day  ha 
bould  gel  enough  for  a  year,  then  tbe  rrtdder  wj-xll 
be  laid  aside,  and  tbe  labors  of  oxen  and  males  Would 
cease  from  tin  earth.  Therefore,  work,  work;  evory 
Banian  being  njurt  liave  aomelhlBS  to  do, — tf  h*  has 
-t*.  V  I*,  M>on  will  not 


■ork,  the 


)  bu^ii 


W,  by  decree  of  tbi  goda.  In  fonoer  year4  maQ  Uved 

taTr»l-to»bfewjtho*u>XktM  wwth  iwxssa^  ur>h  aav 
I  MesaTaj-w  pastry .•*»«»  was  oe 
[•K-I,,ri-  gods  hare  told   lj-.o  i 

ly— wrrrk,  work.  TLo-  wc  rin-asaveat  •  the 
i'h-tsrrii  ourselve-  »x.d  die  w^ridjaod  *-ven  gat 
ler  <J  the  1  '■  •  iue  (iet-rct'  The  aeeevtt*,  oay, 
nlnle  worth  M  w--rk  it  the ^poet's  thssue;  so  be 
f  Work-  sod  their  Tin>e->.  rfrvt  as  kU  osro  nwe- 
j  of  the  warld'a  pi uulem,  aad  •ecsadly  as  stdvlM 


Evening   Transcript 
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C0S8C1EXCE—TBE       MORAL      ilJKA- 
LOVE. 

[Corresar-eiaeiics  of  ths  Transcnpt.j 

Tbe  third  and  last  of  Dr.  J.  8.  Kltlnnv's 
t'onnawu  given  od  SaiurJ»v  nornlnf.  Tbesa 
leciures  are  ibe  ortemng  ehapt«rs  of  a  trea- 
tise wbk-h  it  is  to  lie  tiopad  the  author  will 
tveutually  jmbJUh  for  the  banetlt  u  vrell  of 
those  who  hare  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
bear  the  lactams  as  of  loose,  who  wish  to 
Leaf  the  real  of  what  ha  has  written  on  "Tba 
Philosophy  of  Bthica." 

Tbe  question,  Whatli  cooftclance  ?  formed 
the  subject  of  tbe  first  part  of  this  third  dis- 
course. There  la  a  great  lack  of  unanimity 
Id  defining  conscience.  Wlthaome.lt  lathe 
faculty  that  acknowledges  the  moral  idea 
which  exists  Id  dim  outllna  In  erery  human 
soul,  or,  In  other  words,  tbe  facnlty  which 
sere  that  there  la  a  ".aw  of  obligation.  The 
niereut  savage  la  quite  aa  cocacloos  of  the 
existence  of  tbe  moral  Idea  m  the  most  cul- 
tured philosopher—  Indeed,  sometimes  more 
eo— but  tbe  attuned  mind  dlstlngnlehes  be- 
tween actions,  or  rather  between  dispositions 
and  characters,  and  thus  comes  to  a  know-:- 
edge  of  rlgbtoeM  and  wrongness,  and,  in 
tbla  sense  the  conscience  (aa  10  defined)  can 
be  cultivated.  If,  however,  conscience  It 
merely  that  which  only  e«ee  the  moral  Idea, 
then  it  la  an  Intuition  end  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation. Thia  la  one  definition  of  conscience. 

Again,  the  term  la  applied  to  that  mental 
procesa  whereby  we  scrutinize  intended  ac- 
tions Id  order  to  compare  them  with  an  ideal 
standard  and  to  judge  them.  And, 
aa  above,  If  by  conscience  la  meant 
the  faculty  that  makes  the  comparison, 
then  It  la  Incapable  of  being  culti- 
vated; while,  if  the  soul  jnatiflsa  Itself 
for  not  doing  a  certain  act,  and  thii  la  con- 
acience, then  It  can  be  cultivated. 

But  aa  the  speaker  went  on  to  aay,  feeling 
ebonld  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  aa  judg- 
ment, In  aolving  thia  problem,  What  la  con- 
science ?  Tbla  brings  us  to  another  definition, 
namely,  conscience  la  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies each  and  every  part  of  our  mind 
activity.  When  we  accuse  ourselves  of 
wrong-doing,  we  also  fear  the  consequences, 
end  this  fear  aa  well  aa  the  accusation  la  often 
called  cocacvarce.  Again,  an  abhorrence  at 
tbe  discrepancy  between  onrselvee  and  tbe 
moral  Ideal  la  called  an  awakerutj  coruciencsa 
There  ought  strictly  to  be  different  names  for 
these  various  soul  activities,  aa  there  are 
names  for  the  dlSerent  feelings.  Among 
these  many  meanings,  the  one  selected  by 
toe  lecturer  la  this:  Conacience  la  the  mind's 
activity  when  It  '.a  bnsy  In  understanding  an 
action  and  comparing  it  with  the  moral  Idsa ; 
and  other  words  should  be  found  to  expreae 
the  various  other  sonl  acdrltiea. 

Man  baa  always  been  searching  for  a 
first  principle  of  the  universe,  for  a  some- 
thing which,  If  understood,  shall  explain  all 
things;  and  be  cannot  but  think  that  he  bins- 
eelf  11  one  thing  or  another,  Is  going  to  be  one 
thing  or  another,  or  ouyht  to  be  one  thing  or 
another,  according  aa  bis  first  prluclpls  Is  one 
thing  or  another  If  his  first  principle  Is 
matter,  or  force,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
(whatever  tbeae  words  may  mean  to  blm), 
then  he  must  conclude  tbat  he  himself  La,  will 
be,  or  ought  to  be,  some  sort  of  a  combina- 
tion of  matter  and  force.  Under  anch  a  spec- 
ulation, the  moral  Idea,  itamped  opon  the 
wax  of  onr  nature,  la  distorted —  uoiass.  In- 
deed, the  original  predisposition  of  the  man's 
nature  la  too  strong,  and  aeeerte  llsslf  In  spite 
of  his  false  theories— sod  his  alms  can  be  no 
higher  than  the  natare  of  his  first  principle 
furnishes. 

It  follows  from  this  that  any  false  concep- 
tion of  Ood  necessitates  for  the  Urns  Wing  a 
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fslss  standard  of  rlf at  aad  wrong. 

The  deialUoa  of  Til ktaeee  hi  aot  exhausted 
bj  the  definition  •(  u  aetJan  mad  Ummhh 
therefor,  u  tbe  pal*  In  taltloaallei  would  sav, 

BOI  by  SBV  lnclnslOB  Ot  IB*  MlMqUUH,    M 

tbe  utilitarian  would  any.  iiwli  oa'v  rlf  bl 
at  It  a>  an  ale—eat  of  ansotats  rlghtoase, 
therefore  every  act  la  oalj  appraslautalT 
tight.  Every  coacraia  actios  to  therefore  ol 
a-rulied  cbaractar.  It  aiay  ba  right  ao  far  aa 
ft,  motive-epring  n  coacaraad,  owl  wroag  ao 
far  aa  that  mot:  vo-spriag  baa  not  aamcleat 
efrenytfi.  That  boaualty  aball  baeoaia  a 
cmmionsKaKA  a/  larfajr  mult  la  tha  blfbaat 
Ideal,  aatl  than  la  nothing  ot  which  mas  la 
mora  certain  ihaa  that  aaaa  a  etate  o(  eniat. 
eiica  la  dralrabla,  aad  aloaa  aatiafylrg.  It  la, 
therefore,  bla  part  sot  to  thwart  tha  bringing 
abont  of  thU  remit— a  rsnalt  toward*  which 
Ban  weald  almaye  aim.  If  his  aalara  had 
been  left  to  flow  uablaaad. 

Whenever  a  moral  qnestlaa  la  raleed,  there 
Is  alware  a  conscious  aad  deliberate  eose- 
■parisou  with  tha  moral  Idea,  or  an  uacoa- 
,  clone  one.  Any  daunt  la  a  man'a —lad  that 
ha  has  within  himself  such  a  moral  ilea  is 
Dot  natural  to  htm,  but  baa  come  from  the 
eonloston  following  from  soaaa  false  theory, 
la  onr  owa  day,  for  Instance,  there  la  a 
theory  that  all  onr  ldeaa,  Judgments  and 
feelings  sprier  from  prudential  considera- 
tions —  that  is,  that  tha  human  race. 
In  its  early  history,  ioaad  oat  by 
experience  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  da 
one  thing  than  another,  aad  that  this  dlseov-i 
sry  haa  generated  in  their  deeooadanta  the' 
Idea  of  right  and  wroag.  This  is  one  of  the1 
features  of  the  theory  of  evolution, and  arises 
from  tha  coaalderatloe  ot  saaa  la  bis  first 
stages,  those  etagae  being  Tery  imperfectly 
known.  But  what  tha  present  human  con- 
sciousness, In  Ira  fuller  development,  yields 
to  onr  investigation  Is  mora  Instructive  and 
truer  than  what  it  yielded  in  tha  early  etagae 
of  human  development.  Wo  believe  more  In 
our  own  moral  nature  than  la  the  alleged 
moral  nature  of  the  people  ot  paet  agee.  We 
know  thet  we  would  refuse  our  sanation  to 
those  maxima  which  were  to  them  the  forms 
of  moral  expreasloa.  Consequently  the  re- 
sults of  investigating  our  own  moral  nature 
are  mora  convincing,  and  thee*  results  are 
far  different  from  those  others.  Tha  attempt 
to  show  that  a  rule  of  expediency  can  be- 
come a  rule  of  obligation  baa  not  been  suo* 
ceasful,  however,  and  can  no  mora  ba  suc- 
cessful than  a  sensation  can  unidentified  with 
a  conception. 

We  ear,  and  rightly,  that  reason  Judges  of 
right  and  wrong;  hut  it  is  correct  alao  to  aay 
that  Imagination  baa  lunctlon  in  determining 
between  them,  for  theae  two  faculties  are  only 
two  Dames  for  the  aoul  Itself  busy  at  a  oertala 
work.  Many  philosophers  have  triad  ta  da- 
Una  the  good,  and  the  difficulty  has  been 
that  tbeir  formulas  of  words  have  mot 
brought  forth  clear  conceptions.  This  la 
mainly  because  tbe  functlcn  of  tha  Imagina- 
tion haa  been  neglected.  Their  descriptions 
have  appealed  to  the  cold  intellect  alone, 
hence  they  leave  us  still  In  the  dark  whan 
they  epruk  of  "perfection,"  "nature  ot. 
things,"  "universal  order."  etc.,  aa  defini- 
tions of  the  good.  Even  If  wo  take  onr  own 
definition  of  tbe  good— "a  commonwealth  of 
loving  souls"— we  still  need  explanation,  the 
underlying  truth  which  alone  can  give  mean- 
ing to  that  definition  being  that  tha  all-l 
conscious  existence  Is  an  organism  dsrivlng, 
Its  perfect  well-being  from  the  oo-exietenee 
and  Interdependence  of  tbe  whole  and  the' 
parts— tbe  parts  receiving  their  health  and 
Integrity  from  tbe  whole,  and  the  whole  re- 
ceiving ita  realisation  and  glorification  from 
tha  parts.  On  the  part  ot  each  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  there  ie  a  complete  iden- 
tification ot  himself  with  tbe  whole,  and  the 
barmony  resulting  Is  called  love. 

Love,  then,  la  tb*  eecret  of  tha  Ideal  uni- 
verse, love  la  the  aasantlal  element  In  tbe  de-i 
sciiptlon  of  tbe  moral  law,  love  te  tha  falol-j 
ling  of  that  law.  Bat  something  else  may  be] 
mistaken  for  love.  The  soul  is  not  loving] 
simply  baoaue*  It  Imparts  kapplxsu  to  all 
other  souls.  Rather  it  blesses  by  imparting 
love  like  Itself  to  all  other  souls.  It  la  not 
content  with  anything  short  of  likeness  tq 
itself.  And  lova  correct*  aa  wall  aa  blesses] 
Itnorrects  unlovlngneae,  and  In  this  act  It  bo- 
corses  Justice.  Juetioe  among  tb*  entirely! 
loving  would  be  needless  except  aa  directed 
towards  the  anloving.  |  In  tb*  dlscnsalonl 
Professor  Harris  elaborated  thle  paint,  say- 
ing tbst  Daats's  "Inferno"  ws*  aa  lllastiar 
tioa  at  lova  acting  aa  Justice  la  correcting  aa- 
lavlngnraa  dr  tha  pride  of  f  aise.  Tha  aaa> 
'act  ef  lataa  t*  snake  hlansalf  am*  ot  tha 
whole  loving  eosa— unity  oanaad  his  mil  ev 
separatlea  fioaa  it.  Lovlagmaaa  bacansa  hate- 
ful to  him;  and  be  whs)  denies  lav*  puss 
himself  Into  tb*  Infant  J  Tama  Iowa  oetv 
Ulns  lis  element  at  severity  towards  what 
contradict*  Itself,  aad  It  ewer  trtea  to  aaolasl- 
lata  that  opposite  to  Itself.  It  tkavatara  fol- 
lows that  dnty,or  a  seaaa  ot  right  aad  wrong. 
canuot  msrely    Involve  jhe     imparttmg  of 
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pieaanre  or  wlthboUlntr  of  pais,  Vat  it  neat 
aow  and  taeataToWe  the  rmf  opaeeite. 
Too  Ideal  ■UDdortl  I*  mot    r^-aeare,    for 

th*  ttDMK  Of  «J(yr»«*t  tO  follow    fTOO.    tW 

toJUiial  pert ornvence  of  oar  4Btiee  .-aot  to 
loft  noboodod.M  ooBOtblof  aot  neater  onr 
control.  Am  lonffM  there  le  ria>taeoe  **4 
wronf,neee.  1©to  -owl  bo  ertlllaf  to  wilt  tor 
it*  owa  .reward ,  or  to  desire  It*  pootpmooi— t 
for  dot  of  otbon;  la  other  vooda,  la  each  a 
world  aa  oara.  and  with  aacb  a  taao  of  aotaff 
aa  tbe  human,  lovo  noit  toJro  too  forai  of 
eecriftce  to  ltaolf  aad  of  Jaattoo  to  otaon. 

That  otoit  ejoaatlon  of  doty  which  caa 
artao  can  ao  ooirod  Ja  aot  to  ho  expected. 
?>•  ntaaoot  that  caa  bo  howod  for  aaaa  cvt 
preeeat  la  that  ho  aball  haro  tho  torlafl  aptrtt 
aad  dealre  that  other*  aball  aaaa  It*  aad  ao 
order  bia  Ufa  that  otbon  aaay  been  it. 

la  coeatraettaff  a  edeaeeo*  bo  aaaa  doty, 
wa  caa  only  more  ooriwetrj  aad  aaoeoaafally 
by  baTlogtbo  true  end  la  now.  JLayoach 
(alee  oad  ao  tho  (laatoot  happiaooa  of  tao 
greatest  Bonner  Tltlatoa  tho  -waoio  art  aaaa 
Tho  rowarda  of  tbo  Ilrtnf  aro  aot  for  tUa 
world;  aad  here  wo  ai«  brtmfbt  face  to  Uoo 
with  tbo  taenia  that  iboro  U  ao  aaorallty 
erltaoat  immortality.  To  oadooTor  to  ooav 
atrnot  a  moral  oclooo*  witioot uklaftsboarbE 
of  lauBortallty  La  ao  toara  It  laporfoct,  ao- 
oerUlB,  diaoppolnUnc,  ■lilooiHog  aad  aa> 
trao.    It  la  labor  waatod. 

LooTlaa;  inoaortallty  oat  of  tho  aecovat  la 
tbo  vloo  of  tbo  preooat  atiUtariaao.  XI  thla 
world  la  all  la  all,  morality  U  moroly  a  qaoa- 
tioa  of  oxpodfaaey,  which  oach  aorooa  moat 
deddo  for  blaaaolf.  for  tbaro  to  »o  hiabor  aa- 
tbonty.  Right,  iborofota,  hocaaooa  amlgbt, 
bocaaoo  tbo  atroogoot  will  la  aaocatafat 

That  oar  aaloda,  thlokiag  by  a-aaao  of 
bralaa,  aad  oxiatlag  la  apaoo  aad  tlaao,  caa 
txaco  iba  objoctlvo  coaaoqooaoea  of  right  ac- 
tion Into  a  fatoro  lift,  la  not  aaaortad  What 
wo  can  oad  do  uodoratand  la  tha  rooalat  of 
right  actlag  opon  cbaractor  la  thai  world; 
that  It  lateaalflao  tho  lortag  apirit,  that  It 
eolargoa  tbo  apboro  aad  opportanltioa  of 
loro,  glrea  It  a  aaora  diacrioalaatlag  aad 
wldar  rlaloa  of  mnadaaa  roaolta,  aad  io 
acoontpoolfrd  by  a  profoaad  fooHag,  eapabio 
of  exlatiog  oroa  beaoatb  a  aorfaoo  of  agUa- 
Uon  and  abarp  aoffcriafc— a  feolloa  of  poaoo 
aod  bloaoodaeoa. 

But  what  gnido  la  tbrro  towarda  tho  attain* 
mont  of  tho  loving  apirit  f  Tbo  ooatmoa 
rnleo  of  morality  aro  aot  tvaatworthy,  tho 
claim  of  tao  puro  lataltloaaUat  eaaaot  bo 
held  Talld;  rather  Io  tho  otllltarlaa  right 
when  bo  aaya  that  tho  «onKQucnec<  moat  bo 
aearcbed  est  to  determine-  the  qaeotion  of 
dnty.  Bat  bo  la  wroag  again  whoa  he  aaya 
that  tbo  coaaeqaoDcao  of  pleasure  are  tbooe  to 
be  eongbt  for.  fiero  the  UtatUoaallat  la 
right  in  Inatattog  apea  tbo  ooaoatlality  of 
aabjectlre  rlgktntu.  It  la  tbe  lorlcg  cbajmc- 
ter  that  la  tbo  truo  coaaoqaence  to  bo  eongbt* 
and  tbla  la  tbe  form  of  the  intuition  that  la 
abaolotely  trnatwortby  aad  wftaest  excep- 
tion. In  tbe  apirit  of  lore  la  our  origin,  tbe 
attainment  of  perfect  lore  la  oar  daatiny. 

In  the  dl-caaaloo,  Tarlooa  deflnltiooa  of 
conacleneo  wore  girea.  Mr.  Atcott  aaid, 
"Conicieace  la  that  faculty  wlthia  oa  by 
which  we  reach  God."  Pi-OeteMOr  Barrla 
aald,  "Ooaaclance  la  a  following  of  the  blgb- 
eat  Ideal."  It  la  tberefore  rirogreaalre,  aa 
Ideele  become  big  «x  with- tbe  progreao  of  tbe 
race.  He  aald  further  that  the  blgboat  ideal 
waa  to  Bnafco  tbe  Intellect,  the  will  aad  the 
aonl,  all  three  tegetber,  the  beat  poaalble. 
It;  la  not  tbe  blgboat  Idaal  to  coJ Urate  one  or 
two  of  theae  aad  neglect  tbe  third.  Lore  la 
tbe  bond  between  ooreolfao  aad  tho  barman 
race,  and  whan  we  take  bold  of  the  bead  of 
our  race  we  aball  be  eoowthlag  oaraelrea. 
And  tbe  only  religion  under  which  we  bare 
any  chance  la  the  Cbrlatlan  religion,  for  la 
that  rellgioa  alone  God  le  like  no  aad  wo  are 
like  him. 

•'<"'■'  hlrtb  t»  bet  ■  al***-  »od  a  UrgettiBaff* 

Til*  »OTJl  th.t  rllVPar  Wllh  Oa.  OAT  III  •'•  -ULT. 

.U-iii  ai»d  ol^-bcrt  IUHIU*', 
Aave  eo*a»th  f ro»  afar; 
Hot  Ib  •ntlr*  lor^rifulaaiaM, 
Nor  j#i  la  tii'er  cik**liNf, 
Rut  ir«tlio*r  rlogdi  of  *k>r-r  «o  *o  CtMa«> 
Frutav  Oo*i  woo  It  oar  bajne." 

i      TT-WTBTTn  B.  ftaATTVOX. 
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vtoi  anaaa  oMnmt  ura  *un>  »a-»Dtn- 

TfTL     COCjrTBT     frCaTKia. 


BaXll,  Ota  POmOaHiiiMg  ftdrent .Uou»,  WW  qool**L 
Body,  bM  Or.  Jo***,  ta  Brat  staff  pnt  vpan  tbe 
•ml  from  wltboat,  bet  .  iiinrlut  i»ro)erte<l, 
edBmlemaad  fotm  witaia  ita  on  n*ttur«  or  la- 
*»ml  cuBwUtetloa,  Tb*  ftacmlty  of  bertl-rialaudJ- 
m*ax  1*  >oU-4  vtU  U*  tOiidiikii  rnittlf,  It*  rWra*l 
iwran,  by  tha  GoU  who  in -nil  the  -ooJ- 
•o  Um  (acuity  U  eoctrpnal  with 
the  eool  aad  taay  axe  tnaUaeaJoble.  Tlte  tool  doe» 
not  «n»t  without  *  body;  It  Barer  did  ezUt  wttb- 
eet  a  body,  aad  H  aever  will  rxUt  without  a  body. 
Bo  eaady  eaaaot  ealal  without  a  eool  The  body 
to  geaaratad  trmm  aad  by  ta*.  aoaL  Tha  two  aaaae 
whato.  auui  aad  hie  body,  era  eomUi**-  alaa 
aaaaot  eaiat  wltlXMt  an  aUuaibnuiag  aad  eelaT- 
Ing  body,  nor  orb  body  trxlat  without  a  maa  ba- 
blnd  It.  The  Uu%«ntM  of  Biaa  la  iBtcllect,  aoui, 
body— taoutrbt.  will,  tleod.  AU  th#>  fimru  of  ex- 
taurDao  aa  luaa,  aax»l,  or  dorll,  hare  tb*Hr  pro]»ri 
body— a  uavi-hk!  ImmIv.    It*  beauty  or  doinnnlty  U 

K funded  la  tbe  truth  or  faiwboud  of  tlie  »oul. 
e  matertal  body  of  a*an  I*  tbe  btweat  hoar*  of 
hie  iwycblc  form.  There  la  a  pavebtc  botlv  and  a 
liDtumailc  or  r-plrttuji,  body.  The  materia)  Itody 
la  only  aa  laatnamt-at  fa  ttaae  aad  Btatter, 
by  wliloli  nu  acta  hi  the  material  worM.  The 
Invbdblc-  jiart  of  an  la  the  jwrmaneBt  iiart.  Of  It 
we  muwt  predlrate  furm,  motion,  Uoorbt,  will 
and  d«>ed,for  when  the  two  are  taeaanted  tbe 
biatrial  latxly  rctaina  no  faculty  elibt-r  of  form, 
moil.-u,  tbouirbt,  will  or  d«»d.    After  tbrlr  .li-» |>- 

eHXaBoe  irwiu  tbe  Tt-iUe  wrW,  all  aoul-  appear 
tbe  lavbdble  world  la  pavi.-blc  oorvoreallty. 
Tbe  Diaa  who  baa  aaed  t£t>  world  -nib  tbe  hlcUrat 
powara  of  aoal*  who  baa  pur»iied  truth  and 
Winn  and  ri>od  ta  aeee  la  a  rei>urTx»rted  payebic 
form, 'a  jiurv  and  beuutlfni  and  iclnrinetl  body. 
The  acrtptural  aad  pblltwoptalc  recurred  Io  a  of 
the  body  la  the  ivgeaeratlon  and  reiurractlun  of 
an  Impura  Into  a  pure  body  of  the  tool. 

Mr.  Dentoa  J.  Snider  cloaed  thia  trreniac  bta 
ooorae  of  fir*  lecturea  upon  Greek  life  and  lltera- 
.vara.  Ble  journey,  which  be  reprodoeed  for  tbe 
eetemlnmeat  of  hie  llateBen,  waa  from  Daulte 
to  A r>«.-bot ia,  and  Ma  deaciipwions  of  modern 
Greek  life  occnpted  a  larrer  portion  than  uanal 
of  bla  lecture,  lie  found  beauty,  »-on»tanl)y  re- 
eumnr,  and  an  active  life  at  all  point-,  aloutf  bt« 
route,  and  h>  derrlbed  with  entbu«lai>ai  tlie 
UiidVcape  and  the  pretty  women  be  net.  In  bla 
walk  be  came  to  "the  Split  Way."— a  place  re- 
aowued  In  ancient  and  modern  (ireck  bl»u>n>  for 
IU  Urrlbla  truuedlea.  Here  Uidlpua  rlt-W  uu«lt- 
tlne;ly  bla  latlier  Laioa,  and  tbe  moral  of  tbe 
event  la:  "UeiMire  of  violence  to  the  unknown 
■trtsnger  wbom  thou  meetv*«t'  In  tbe  nanow  po»- 
aaye.  lie  ninv  In-  thy  fatber,  and  I-  certain  t*»  Ire 
tby  brotber."  Tbe  a»odem  legend  of  tin*  n»«ot 
la  aJmo  terrible.  It  la  a  otory  of  n.)ilDe 
aad  wild  lerocity;  A  baud  of  brtLfkiubt 
made  their  b<>uie  liere,  robbed  and  inimU-i'ed  trav- 
elUm  and  drew  u]un  ibe  nuluhlioriHi;  iK-.-utntiM 
for  food  and  nupport.  A  baud  of  »uldlfrs  were 
aent  azalnft  tlieni,  uod  tbe  tiii^nmU  were  all  nit 
off.  irj.-hui..,  mM  Mr.  Solder,  lie*  ne^nrtbe 
peak  of  Ibt-  lliurea'  ukiuuUIu  iban  iu)  other  rt-v- 
ularly  iubublti'd  town.  It  luw  uu  waiton-roi.il, 
ami  no  u-e  fur  one.  All  traiu-iHirtuilon  1-  dune  l>> 
lK.-:u-ir-  uf  Lurd'.-n.  In  tbe  fuliuwiu'r  part,  ol  bb> 
lecture  Mr.  Snider  apoke  of  bis  tlmhut:  America 
petroleum  in  fnl)  hUiMe  Iu  GrewH-e,  and  mi  .■(  t^e 
Idaacof  Aiuevii-ait  Innuenoe  til  -re  mid Ju  the  re-i 
of  KuroiNi;  bo  told  ul  bla  vl*>lu  to  (.reek  pcIiuoU, 
of  tlie  U-autiea  uf  lauflacA|*e.  tantacb  which   he 

Eaaaed   and   made  a  ]iivture.of  rare  and  living 
eautv,  fonuluf;  a   plratiunt  flint   to  a  aciiei  of 
■kilfu'lly-writun  cnteil4.iuiu«nU. 

A  few  chance-  In  tlie  |iruj*niliime  are  to  l»c  no- 
ticed. Mr.  Cabot'a  lecture  tomorrow  rvenlng 
uiaon  tbe  ba*ta  of  Knot  a  itnctiineof  »ynthetlc 
judemrnu  will  lie  rejd  fur  him,  ai  be  will  not  l<e 
prewar.  A  Jlke  favor  wiU  be  tfveii  by  Dr.  Kid- 
ney to  iToaidcitt  Porter  of  Yale,  wbo  will  l*e  ium- 
1  tie  to  be  pimui  on  Suturibiy  fi>reuouu  to  i cud 
bin  jiaper  on  Kant,  ricaideut  liui^om  of  Mmli- 
iH'ii  riiirer-ity  ba>*  been  fsonire.!  f«ir  an  extra  lec- 
ture un  Kant,  wbicb  will  lie  ,ivni  at  tbrv^e o'clock 
Katurdity  afteraoon.  he\i  week  TuemHlav  luorn- 
Inir  ilr.  Kdwiu  ]>.  Mend  will  bctitrv,  and  on  tbe 
morning  of  tlie  13th— the  last  day  of  the  mIi-'!- 
Wr.  Alexnniier  Wilder  will  take  the-  place  held  on 
tbe  proffnuuinef  bv  Mlai>  KHuHx/ib  !'.  I'eai  <>.|y. 
lTofe-tKir  J.  W.  .Mean  of  Raiuitton  C-olle^e,  Clin- 
ton, N.  V.,  a-bo  lecture*  Tburaday  eTexdcs  un 
Kant,  arrived  thia  cJternoon. 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY, 

PUtoidam  la   Relation  to  Modern 
DlrMUatluo.    ' 

%Ae  £*rra»Mf  Ceurif  +fj*r,  Jahft1! 


Tba  PiyrJiio  tod  tbe  hlatenaJ  Body  of  aUs— 

Tat  Objiitjan  BeaTUrautaan. 


Comooa,  Aeffvat  i.  laai.  Oaeet  in*,  •'oaaa'a 
aaoat  laterealaff  leMerae  waa  aeilve-ae.  thla  ftuw- 
aooa.  Hi*  ahtaa.  waa  -TV.  ^rehle  l>ody  and 
the  nalorlal  body  an*  aaaa,  the  ChriaUaa  t-wwr 
rwrJoB."  The  natoaea  aV-jtrtaa,  that  the  power 
of  oi>i>oreaJity  la  aa  abortitlBal  inherence  la  tha 


Tha  Mtoad  c«au>H  ef  the  toartnrea  of  Dr.  Joeei  t» 

entHled  ^natr-ilrm  ta  Im  Belatlon  to  Modern  ClvUt- 
aafloa.*'  On  Menday  mernbu  Dr.  Jonaa  deUverad 
tha  third  of  tale  cow  at.  eaUtled  *Tha  Pijeblc  Body 
aad  the  .nalanal  Body  of  Ma  a  the  Cbrlatlan  Baaar* 
re*  K»." 

Tbee^aaoraaM: 

tare  Plato— "After,  therefore,  the  eonaHtaUnn  of 
tba  »o*l  bid  baen  completed  acrordia*  to  iha  Intea- 
rJon  of  Uod.  wbo  fr-jned  It,  h«  la  tlie  next  plac« 
fomaed  tri/aia  it  tn»  whole  of  a  4x>rporeal  natnte, 
aod  be  »ptlr  Joined  tbembv  anlthajfofafri  ttxxjtfrr. 
Tberarairy,  u>r  powar  of  twrpoffaaliry,  m  laanfan 

an  abcririnaJ  labereaca  la  tbe  aool— «at  aoovetainit 
advoutliloaa.  Uodyliaow  itnaT  put  oa  to  tne  Kml 
frea.  vitboat,  bat  a  aoraewbal  pr<4«ei*»d  ada-abraUd 
from  wtibin  IU  ewa  uuiure  or  Inberent  conatltotloa. 
Moreover,  thla  family  af  Mlf-eaibndlt-ieDt  I> 
">olned  cea.lV/ le  awiitw,"  wttb  Ha  abwouir  «uitit*,  It* 
eternal  form—by  tbe  God  wbo  fraaaod  tbe  oal ,  nod 
■a  not  only  It  tbe  t acuity  co-eternal  with  tbe  anal, 
aulaoantted  centre  to  centre  Ibat  Ihai  are  lad'a- 
aolubk.  Ibeaoalalva*.  ueart  lo  Kaowaabrwlba 
wbole  of  a  oarporral  nwrnra.  It  doea  aot  exlet  wlth- 
oat  bed*.  U  neror  did  exlat  trtiboul  a  body,  and  II 
never  will  eiiat  nllboot  a  body,  eternally  It  u  0> 
aantial  ••-  wltb  earaorewllty  or  bodily  naltve. 
I  Afala,— 'Thla  time  [nntare]  tbea  waa  fflcmed  to- 
iretber  wltb  the  «ierual,  ta  order  ibat  the  teo  liein* 
brtwdacod  lefetber,  they  might  tooelbar  ba  dkwolv 


axift,  a  aonl  cannot  eaiat,  without  a  Ixdy,  and  a  body 
oar  not  call  l  tvithoat  a  roal;  but  tba  corporeal  na- 
ture, the  proetir  reaaon  and  form  ef  body  la  in  aad 
Connatural  with  tbe  aonl;  aad  tberefore  the  body  li 
generated  frcan  and  l>y  tbe  aool.  7a  toe  aocl  eter- 
nal ry  frona  In  creation  ta  tbe  body  prndedBa  faculty 
amyaaia     Whareforn,  It  baa  been  traly  taid  by  the 

"Of  tha  aonl  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  .ami  la  farm,  aad  dotb  the  body  nuvke." 

To  aoee  la  to  portend,  to  fcirwbadow  an  larUlble 
aotoewliai,  to  aotfy  la  to  produce  in  form  or  bring 
forward  to  view,  toeshlbu  eenelblv;  a  totff/ 1*  a  por- 
tent, a  foreabadovment,  a  bodeneot.  llodie*  are 
prtf-eulea;  a  body  lean  aduobntlon  of  a  aoatewbat, 
a  portenboient;  ai>d,  therefore,  a  body,  and  a  aoaee- 
wtat  that  la  bodied,  are  two  different,  aod  aot  cue 
epecrea  or  kind.  AJ)  bodlea  are  effect*— logical  poa- 
tejlorltiea  of  tboee  prior  forma  of  wbtcb  Umt  are 
■aid  to  ba  bodlea;  ai.d  ao  the  body  of  a  aorta  H  aot 
tbe  bona  himaelf,  and  a  nao'i  body  h  rvot  the  atan 
hiEDaelf. 

Tbeaa  two  toanewhala,  bmb  and  hie  body  are  eor- 
relatea.  Man  eanaot  eBlat  without  adura  bra  line;  and 
eff  pjlivfr  body,  nor  eaa  body  therefore  axial  wltaoat 
a  man  beblao  It.     Mania 

nrrxiLxcT  nr  aocriv, 
and  toul  in  body.  Thli  b  hie  threooea.  latanect, 
aonl,  body;  ibou^bt,  wall,  deed.  Man  thinki  anci 
faeb,  and  through  corporeality  preetpltaiee  lite 
tboegbt  and  feeiiag  It  deeds,—  pneunia,  peycblc, 
aonm;  tbe  dul  factor*  of  tha  aoal  ■  exletence  are  lo- 
tclliaecoe  and  fenttenee,  aod  either  without  the 
other  la  an  aba  traction.  JaulreT  bliraelf  le  a  royal 
Intellect  with  a  royal  aonl.  Mau  Udual  aa  a  form' of 
tnlelileeitce  and  *eotleDce,  and  tbe  natty  of  theae  la 
eorporealilv.  Wberefore  oa  aarb  be  dajaeeada  luto 
Batiire,  and  ae  rat  li  form  be  reaaceoda  above  nature. 
Be  ba'waya  iiiuliacl.  tool  aod  body,  and  tbla  trnn- 
altlon  ao  caireri  from  the  above  Into  nature,  and  from 
aalara  Io  tbe  above  la  not  one  of  place,  but  of  coa- 
9fieut*e*M  ooh ;  and  this  change  of  conaf^ooanaaa 
lrom  fplrltufil  to  nateral,  and  from  latural  to  «pLri t- 
nal,  la  accooiplUhod  Uaongh  tbe  aWaot  of  a  malarial 
orsu-UD  oa  an  instrument. 

fiam  this  material  imslrvwteitt  H  not  the  a  am— 
body.  Bat  that  body  apeclfled  to  be  the  unity  of  tbe 
InleHtgenceaedtbe  tenttenoe  of  eiirting  aoula.  in 
tbe  angel  it  la  aa  angelic  body;  la  tne  butnan  It  le  a 
human  bodj;  in  the  Infernal  It  b  an  infernal  body; 
but  In  each  and  all  It  b  the  essential  body,  and  thu  ie 
tbe  peycoie  body;  aad  no  one  ever  »aw,  or  ever  will 
awe  a  aoul.a  belcg.jnan.ancal  or  devil 4wm» oat  thle 
body;  and  lu  quality,  tu  barmony  and  proportion 
and  beauty,  or  ita  deformity  at«  gTOunded  in  the 
truth  and  the  poxiry,  or  tbe  faltebood  and  tbe  de- 
vravttv  of  tbe  thought*  and  the  a  fleet k» -a  of  each 
aenL 

In  I  be  materia)  sphere  man  d^e*  not  aae  with  bb 
materul  eye.  That  wonderful  tuecbanlaro  b  a  mere 
portal  tbrouch  wulcb  tbe  aool  aeea.  It  b  the  eye 
of  tbe  ps>cbic  body  which  aeea.  The  nycbtc 
hod>  it  tbe  rentieut  body  and  tbe  ground  of  all  coe- 
acions  reflection.  Tbb  b  tbe  body  thai  feeU  and 
aeea  ano  bear*  and  la*tee  and  ruveli*.  Mailer  baa 
none  of  iheee  faculties  or  canabtlltiea. 
■  Now,  wheiever  tbe  peycblc  mav  b9  aald  to  be, 
there  umat  be  m)<i  to  be  the  peycblc  body  In  wbkb  aa 
it  aerc  It  retidca  and  pin-idea,  and  if  (be  thoaghti 
and  atTectloni- are  exalted  in  thelT  qonJity  tbb  body 
will  l-e  boiiolitul  and  clean,  and  if  on  the  contrary 
tbe  thuii^'bta  ana  nOt-cii' tia  are  aepraved,  the 
rjeyebic  boilv  will  i-e  Reformed  mid  anrtean, 
it/r  U  i»  tbe  unity  and  con-noioiation  of  tlieae; 
aid  coi  EC<juenl)y  al»o  aa  the  ptycbk  bodv  It  tbe  aen- 
tlent  {.-li'uud  ol  ml  reflection  It  maFt  be  rnowa  that 
not  coly  I*  tbe  aonl  itaeir  to  >u  affectlooa  and 
tbcugLla  rfDectrdbere,  bat  alao  tbn  world  and  divin- 
ity uie  reficcted  heie,  and  tl.ese  reflection*  area 
heavco  or  a  hell  according  e*  tht-foul  lain  wiadomand 
vlnne.  tn  Ita  tbon^'liu  and  nfl«Jciioiif ,  or  In  umorar.ee 
and  !<-)ly  in  Ita  tboitcliU and  affcetlona,  an1  to  be  in 
tbe  biter  coudittou  la  to  be  id  a  atAte  of  mortality,  a 
■ante  of  aonl  death;  and  the  indtcntlon  of  treatuicnt 
\*  'o  vbi-Ij  .Td  pnniy  tlnn  p*j  ■  bic   lvo,ly  Willi    Hit-   Cl- 

•ji .  jut?.     Aird  thia  i»  tlie  rr«urrectlon  uf  tide  body— ol 
>cbicb"«!y— fur   thm;hL«   and    oflecMoi,.   oud 
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eae aait  aiai  am  aiaanwaaai-wj  men  n  a  ■■■■  ay 
weaca*  cl  the  bttatrav  «f  nat  era!  i ©no-  lanptea-jd  npoa 
the  aeir*e4inaa.tijiofa(^  the  i*tJi-m>**nJaU,f  of  a  iu-ie- 
rbl  cTtcaa,  aad  ie  tlua  way  man  cvagniam  the  pawo- 
ana  ul  nataj*- 

On  the  ntber  band  we  bare  p*rycbie  aeve-alino  and 
eogntitoa  of  avoTveeTmUnnd,  e*>M-Lrul  turaaa,  by 
meaaa  ol  then-  Imagee  isire^aacd  Bp>-n  tbe  aeo- 
tieot  otgaa,  or  lentienoa  of  ibe  p»;rbk  U>Jt.  Tba 
Xc-Trtter  aemaltonaare  the  caccawlon  aod  eroanj  of  oat 
pt.ccptlo*  ot  eztrraal  ohlocta.  Tbe  1*iut  aeiar^- 
tlotn  ara  tbe  arca.<Joc  and  grnnud  of  onr  percei*. 
tioa  ef  teaneaaaawia,  aubjecta,  of  diria*  living  f  ornaa, 
of  ethiea. 

Tni  xauoaa  or  extxbkal  Taraoa 
are  the  tmlha  or  fhltitle*  of  those  thing*,  aeroHiaf 
aa  tbe  bnage  le  like  or  tlistorted  i.  ibe  rya.  And  aa 
likewkae  tbe  reflertiona,  la  Un  corrw-noadb^  f«n< 
tbDce,  the  pepnrnalnnl  forma  are  tbe  tratbi  or  tmu 
alllea,  rerpeetively,  of  tkosefswmu,  aecominc  aa  th* 
Inipre-v  b  like,  through  tbe  perfection,  or  dUu.rted 
tbroagb  tba  huperrecikra  of  tbe  rvaociiiig  tmt;ruc« 
or  pereeptent  intelligence.  In  otber  word*,  a*  man 
thiiiaa  truU  and  feeb  aad  acta  ngbtlv.  »o  r.e  t,,.i  -t, 
which  b  aat  la  bb  heart,  b  Inforabed  wllh  beniilr 
aid  trathof  good,  aod,  on  the  other  bawl  a,  the  aool 
b  ignorant  aad  fabe  aod  evil,  tbe  werld  which  b  aat 
r*  bb  bean  b  the  dark  and  dreary  about ,  and  eack 
goelh  to  bb  own  warld. 

Thb  payebic  eoTpore-Jiry  la  thcr*>fore  the  tboatnt 
of  oil  aiait'a  aiBUtiooa.  By  aeana  of  thb  pwycbl* 
corporeality  the  aplrttoal  nature,  tbe  aUdleg  aaiure, 
the  eternal  aature,  Ibe  ae-t  ef  Ibe  peraooaJ  Identity, 
effect  a  all  Ita  (ransSur~matvm»  ano  aVfv-u-Di,  from 
liglilto  darkaeaaaad  from  darkneaa  to  llktrbt,  Crora 
good  io  evil  aad  from  erti  to  good,  from  lite  io  deulb 
and  from  deaib  to  life;  and  la  all  tt-*r  lire 
proceaaea  and  expeaitncea  U  may  be  aecn  that  tataa- 
ler  pbra  a  o  eon  at  ita  ant  part,  but  b  p«r*'j  lamvtrn- 
ineiita  I,  except  In  the  aenwsooa  appna^otloa, 

Tbe  materUl  body  of  man  b  tha  .^urnoat  or  lowaat 
lnaage  of  bb  pajchk  form.  Tnore  la  a  petcb.c  body 
ana  there  b  a  paeamalic  er  apirltueJ  n*dy,  In  tbo 
ataiaaga  of  PaaL  Bat  a  amtarlal  body  an  ear  coa- 
atlloent  part  ot  a  banvaa  being  b  aot  cnv-rulaaxi  or 
named  ra  ary  nhlloaophloal  ee  aerlpwarai  dUooaraa. 

Tbe  nHtwtial  body  ml  a  baman  being  la  onli  and 
eiclevivrly  aa  Inairamaol  la  tin.  and  nuUer,  by 
wklcb  ataaaem  apon  tboaaaiev-.]  world.  Aad  tbe 
dbnrrtrei nation  ef  tbla  la-troroeot,  aad  It*  i»na ration 
from  the  eaawatial  h&avan  body,  b  tbe  dellvera BOA  eg 
tha  IflUlllgenca  from  Ibe  aeeaa*>aa  delaaloo,  and  la 
the  radiaaeal  of  .11  kaowlag  ar  aolanoe  of  the  -auur. 
of  ibe  aoni.  The  Baaiertal  boaty  4om  not  aae.  aaw 
hear,  aor  taata,  nor  euael],  aer  feel— hat  lb  organ*  eg 
theas  ,eaaaa  are  tbe  a-ere  laatraananU  by  whsob  tbo 
talad,  Ibe  aoul,  aeea,  aad  .Mara,  aad  -artia.  aa4 
awMlb,  aad  feela.  All  aenaUion  of  phyvJoa  and  aae- 
tar  b  aealed  hi  aad  belong*  to  tho  payoble  bwdy,  by 
means  of  the  anmhttal  tvgana, 

Tbe  natoral  atlad,  wbnae  ooataat  b  -a'-n  irail 
blea-b  not  coanvrtaaa  of  aaasewa>mla»en.  Tbb  -ting 
pabaenae  ImrOr*  lBtollig«a>ea;  ebasrvtng  onrr  the 
converatoae  of  the  dlvate  energlee  tram  avats  to 
fl lata.  And  tbb  mind  prwdlcatea  aa  th*  sole  arder  af 
the  aarverat,  aaatler,  Ilttwi,  aaychk!  ea*>«xsc.,  low  lie**. 
la  cwoaoowa    la   " 


Tbe    apirtiauaJ   nund, 


ta  th*  pragraaiioa 
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orooniKoat  *f  la*  «r*M  im*  '«*■•»  ••  JJfk  » 
■  MUvaaaftblap.  Tataadaipoalalalyiai  Ika  «r- 
t*,.  tr.t,  talaTiljiaai,  or  narll;  taaa  pirckl* 
maec.  lorm,  ■»u*r-f  rat  i*a*;a. Jkaa  reaeiaa. 
ilia  IwlriMaall.  at  *•  l»«w»l  or*«  of  Ik* 
»l,ol*  Tb.»ila««*..r*k*»*»  balk  tba  pr«£r*»-; 
rb»  from  Ik.  Ural  Cmllrf,  Ika  r*twir««io«» 

EST  lot*,  mir*  tk«  *wt**i  -y^r**^*  «S* 

ui.l  .orK-toi*<L*rlka*kol*e,cl.,iba  f/al«r»«.. 

B«t  to  Ika  i-ta*  Iwjaarad  ta  tin  wwj  cot 
odouac*,  •olj  •■•  <*■*  «r  rat*,*)*,  r*  iiloo  l>  »!•»- 
bl«,  it  J  u>  tkw  «jt  Ik*  »k*l*  arirarr.  It  taotlb). 
awl  of  taw1bk».  "TIMM  ■Co,"  »r>  Hilo,"4nw 
<X.t.  to  mrtr.  til  tkaut  Iran,  Wni  and  tht  w 
tceo  Tttioa,  Ulllltal.y  la?  twa  bold  for  thlt  aarpoa. 
of  rork*  aad  aakt.  ft~or  Uiroafa  tMtr  toacalog  all 
«ack  tUnfa  at  Iktta,  tkoy  atraaooatly  eantaad  thai 
that  alone  aalrH  «tkk  (fordi  Impact  aad  tout, 
Md  Hat, daav,  w«J  aad  aatotattt  to  b*  ttaitat*. 
Jlat  II  hi  c**i*jilka»of  otkar  tklngt  toaia  kara 
Ml  Datura!  oocparaalltT,  Umt  tboroajbir  dtafka ■  lk» 
awrtloa.  aud  a>t  wawfllDM  fo  kaar  aajdiw  word.'    . 

With  titconwaal  ay*  of  tk*  anUrtal  bod;  ta* 
tool  on  aloa.  it*  *t>)«*  *allfbMDad  br  Ik.  aaa  af 
nttara.    With  tie  htatt  tj», 

nirHOM  rr*, 

tk*  liiUllKwno. M  Ik* M*l  k  la  Ik*  ."£*«M«t. «™1* 
aad  trot  knovlDf  or  aetata,  aad  kj i  IJ*JJ»"  "J* 
mUhlbhed  that TV*  ptjchlc  anbj u itka  trae  banaa 
bodj.of  wbick  to.  Iwatarld  1^1.  M  afU,  aadla- 
.tr.o*..  In  tl»  tad  mat»r;  aad  Ibat  in  t&lr  tap*, 
nun.  wbtck  It  Ika  lovatt  laui  of  daalb.  Uia  p.)-' 
chic  body  .  biota,  al  brlaf  eueallal  corportalllY  aad 
«aentUllona,wbllalk.iaal»rlal  bod,  rttnrut  Tor. 
aver  aod  Irraoorrrakl,  to  datU 

«SlalSfS»la«a**l  djalk  »yt  «oci»t*j:  "D* 
wilbla.thotlt  «  Mijtklar?"  "Cartalaly,"  roll** 
Ktninku.  "I»  II  aiBlbbS  •!*>  than  tan  atpamtionol 
«b?t^froa7lb.bo<tr?VadUllnot  IbU-lor  tha 
b5!»ba  apart  by  Marlf  arparalad  from  the  toal, 
.id  for  "t  toil  lo  tabtbl  apart  by  llaolf  tcnarataa 
jSLSiboKr   Udoatkanytklna  ab»  than  Uuir" 

-JiotkTiVlarflkb"*  «»**»*  .  .  „  _.., 
fitlll  "tbara  r«a*t»  tka  apprahaaitoa,  mti  SjoH 
mlu,  "that  wkar.  Ika  toal  It  leparatad  from  Ibe  body 
It  no  longer  «W*t  airrwkare,  hot  la  daEtrorad  and 
petlibw  on  th.  »t»7  4y  la  wblck  a  nian  dl«JLand 
that  ln>iaadlatcli  It  u  tepantad  and  noet  oat  rroat 
tha  body,  It  It  dfitiertad  and  Ttalabai  Ilka  hraatk  or 
mok*.  and  It  a*  loafftr  aay  wbert  " 

-Alrtld  Ilk*  chlldrau,"  laid  Soerttot,  "IrK  on  tba 
MWl't  drpartara  from  tha  body  th«  wlndt  uhoald 
blow  It  twty,  tod  dltpona  II,  etpacUlly  II  onettiould 
hepnm  to  depart  not  ta  a  eala  bat  In  a  rltueaa 

"^wi  oarhl  then,"  ttH  Borrows,  "to  atk  oarteli** 
tome  rocbqntttlou  at  thlt— to  what  klod  of  thlnff  Ik 
appertain  to  b.  that  a«eetad.  namtly,  to  b.  dia- 
JZicd.  Wbetaer  It  ettenee  Itulf.  cf  which  we  gin 
ibltaccoont  llial  it  «*l«*.  It  It  alnajt  Ike  Mine,  or 
doot  It  toroetlniei  ehanf*?  Doe.  cqanllr.  lUehT, 
)«tuly  ItMlf,  and  rub  taieral  thijf  which  It.  ml 
-nndtrco  any  rutosa,  bowerer  ttnair?  or  dom  etoh  of 
them  which  eibit,  belncj.o  nomliad  at^nc*  by  la. 
Mil,  contlnoe  ilwiyt  the  tame,  lod  la  the  tamo  .lew, 
and  nerer  undrrjo  toy  varlnllon  at  all    UKier  UJ 
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bst    ikmt:  I  taa    ett*. 


T-wi.   flMB.   J*«    I 
qiT     fy     ikv»     uUtW 
krtc    1L«    Misr.    jtm 
<  l!:rr  »*v  >h-T>  l>5  UW  i-irrr^ 
Il,:llCr  tit  tiiTi-ilJt  to  WliW. 

V.  c  niiti.'DiMtlii'otlulilMrt  ar*  t*o  (Tktxriw 
of  itilitb.f ,  id«  od*  rWlule  u*d  tire  other  lovlrihlc.'1 
••'Wei;  *y.*'  "ADd  tJ*  t»Tl»l\)le»J"r«j.ecKjlinoirf  tW 
Mtiue,  t*vt  l.»e  tWM«  neTef  iht  mmtrr'  "TUJ-,  too, 
-"■(>  p>i  i  r-uiDt"  "Cflow  then."  tovVoJ,  "Jtibertt 
■liVtlii.'C  «•!•*  L^Jcnfirt'  tu  «i  tliattt, on  toe  om  lundi. 
».(Jt.  »Dd,  on  the  oilirr,  N»ul?"  ••Not Mug  eUe.*' 
«-Tc  •).»<  ii  T^cf*,  then,  ••Ml>  *c  «7  (lie  bwJj  la 
inrre  lilte.  »nJ  tuore  oe^riy  ftUM?"  "It  b  ctar  to 
<vcr\  uoe."  br  tali!,  •■Ibat  tt  i.  to  lb«  Tfolhle."  "Rat 
,,,ul  ii.e  -•■u).  b  It  n«n.i*  or  IsTltlbleT*  "Not 
-fiitilile."    "It  is  then  .oT.rrfbltr'    "V'•■.*, 

j-|>e  Ii.tI-iMc  j*n  of  dj  1^.  therefore,  the  at-ldlag 
fv, -i  i i,o  porinar.r-.it  factor  In  tblt  baruao  eilrtenee— 
It  i>.  ii.crficre,  tt>o  e«eentLr.l  pert.  It  la,  tberefore, 
H.f  i(  :).»i  ft  1'iuit  preoicate  (one,  aad  i>.oiIod,  aui 
iLnurhi,  nud  will,  aoil  de*-d-  for  when  the  two  are 
erimrair.;  tue  taaterial  lkodv  retajo*  do  farnlty,  either 
of  fi'Mu,  «r  uiotion,  ot  tljouf  lit ,  or  p-rjeecb,  or  Till,  or 
*\+td,  iLoiiprli  crerv  flbre  In  the  Fabrlgin  be  aonod. 
You  n>v  ot  IM*  loiliTidLul  tbat  be  baa  eii-ted  bore 
fir  lhrec«core  vearn.idrntlcally  tbcpiiix'  lirtiTtJaal. 
M.odM  ^oo  atpirale  tlie-e  two  »|*e4-ie«of  t  ifaitf.  tbl . 
«l.r,  to-morrow  bic  uiaKtia)  oert  rhall  hive  loetlti 
1J.'nht\ ;  mi  tbe  cuntrary  inalnUlTt  the  coonectioti  ft 
tl:f>*  two  .jteclee  for  another  threescore  rear*,  aod 
the  tnilirldual  tdcotltr  li  r>aiDt«uDed  *o  loug.  1b  t\ii 
lu*  i--t  ilicrecof  ratloiialitr  and  judfioeDt  In  tbe 
1,  »*■-(  plane  ot  Kientlbc  Mplit.  It  rUnda  to  riev  tha'. 
the  i^clilc  bod?  h>  rDw-parable  from  ,eotletr  ei  |ti 
.  vt-iiiihl  fi>rm.  While  the  niairrial  corporeaMt?  *ep- 
arat'd  by  itielf ,  ednilts  of  no  predication  of  llrioe 
alirilmtc*,  iifiihtr  of  fonn,  noruiotloti,  nor  thoofii. 
nor  »iM,  DM'  deed.  And  >ott  i  factor.  In  bamao 
life  it  cannot  b*  ron.tttnliT*,  ettber  In  part  or  la 
*i'f!*ti  s  bninaa  hoinir,  an  eatity.  It  differ*  lo 
r j -ccii  f  Iron,  a  banian  or  Hrlpf  bodj.    It  le  oaljr  an 

ArrAttiiTAH  or  A  HUMAK  bodt, 
and  arrrrdln|ljr  It  appears  only  ao  lout,  aad  where- 
«rer  a  bnioau  l«lng  t xieta,  aad  «twn  the  trae  bam  .□ 
or  rM  chic    Ixdr  take*    It-clf  away,  the  appariUoo 

rcp.»tr. 

\\i'»iaortiow,u  telenca,  that  tbia  body  •oradiU 
uf  i  <■  r'.y  in  m nubility— no  eel),  no  Bbre,  no  organ,  no 
f.-iiini.i  I'l^i.r.uHiiitTiLe  leant  nor  the  -graataet 
tvtr  ubldc-f  In  Mincne-a;  anWtnal  rnouiioo  U  ib* 
roprtn-c  law  ami  ccndttior>  of  It*  ■ulnteTjaaea.  It 
ta  j*r|Mt Bally  point;  to  In  own. 

Ajaln,  a  ben  tbe  tool  aod  the  body  are  together, 
ley*  Rcnate*.  "  natun  et>jolue  the  bodr  to  he 
•  si  -i-ru-ni  aud  to  obey,  tbe  m>oJ  to  rale  and  e>- 
ercL<e  dominion,  and  wbk-b  of  the  two  ap- 
pear* to  you  to  be  like  tbe  divine,  aad 
wim.  ii  the  porikJ.nbir*?  Itoee  It  not  appear  to  yon  to 
be  i.»t  01  ni  ihat  tbe  divine  ■boald  rale  and  comoaand, 
but  tbf  per  I  •!  i  able  obey  and  bo  nabaerTeeat?  Vaa. 
Which  then  doe*  the  aoa)  rerkfrabaeT 

"CoDtldrr  then,"  tald  he.  "whether  frora  a  I  that 
hue  been  r-ild,  tbeto  conrlnaion*  follow,  ibat  tbe  tool 
1«  nu-t  HLe  Hut  nliUli  la  dlrlne,  Iminortal,  InUIH- 
(.'ii.f.  ur-itftm,  li»;iritlubV,  aud  which  alwayt  ooa- 
tii.titF  Uie  mute;  h«t  (bat  tbe  hotly,  na  tbe  ether 
boiul,  I*  Dinai  like  th..i  wtilrb  Is  anlnie.li(ent,  maltl- 
foim,  di*k<i|ul)'.c,  uud  aliieh  aerer  contlDnea  In  th* 
to  i, if  flair. 

'<  r-n  ill- ■-,  ni  tbcu,  whleh  )•  lnrlvlhte,  and  which 
on-  to  onbtber  place  liko  Itxlf,  excellrot,  pore,  and 
n  umI.Ic,  and  llierejore  traJy  called  in*  luriaible 
world,  to  the  proMuce  of  a  good  and  wlae  Ood 
(ebliber.  If  God  will,  ray  tool  aT.on.mt  ahortly  go>, 
con  tblf  ioui  of  oart-,  I  a-\. ,  being  lach  and  of  aocb  a 
ratuiewbeo  separated  from  the  bode,  be  immedl- 
tlrlr  dltpfffMd  and  dttlroeexl,  na  moat  men  aaaert? 
Far  ii.  lij  it,  niy  dear  Kebca  and  SlnimUvi." 

Fo  roreb  by  woy  or  discriminating  and  aepararlng 
1«  tl.uaitht  the  it  ateilal  Ivcilj  Irom  the  payebic  body" 
The  i  ijeiile  body  It  tire  tvt-niianent  factor  Id  eorpo- 
r.-nllty,  the  innltnnl  ImjJt  ia  lu  cBp)-  and  trio pornl 
tnrlruiurnl.  It  dvpfmli  Iron  the  p'vrhlr  body,  Is 
h.  hi  up  by  It  out  of  l'ie  gr»  of  irJtttrr.     It  troea  to 


piece*  "wbererer  le.  fo  by  the  p-yeblc  body.  Tbe 
phvrliic  beds  al>fde*,  rnch  aa  It  was  while  eeoneete-l 
with  the  inalcrinl  h«l«-.  It  iiai^ned  to  tbe  iHUrtal 
bcd>  all  itf  quaHtitf ;  the  water u)  *x*dy  •reparted  to 
it  uo  nrjalititr.aa  conatltnent  of  lt*«lf.  Tbe  peyehle 
boeiy  ir>  pb)*icullT  conditioned.  The  mat  r?r  la  I  body 
Is  He  ln-trnn.ct.t'cf  all  IU  use*  ot  tbe  worn,  bnt  tbe 
cjo*eaot  !■•  (irod  cr  evil  furtnne*  are  luthaaoura 
own  iiieditatM'ti*  and  determlnaiim.*.  Tbt- aoal  wben 
ftciaraterlinn  r»rc  urate,  baring  jraltiered  it*elf  wlih- 
m  ii  .ell,  li  coiirtiiillv  ■4nd\in(t<liia,the  porenlog  phl- 
Intvi.hvaiisbt  and  In  rvallu  :bc  itndylnj!  Iiow  to 
t"e.  t>oe»  r.ot  the  m>c1  wfcc:>  in  tbU  iUl*  depart  10 
that  which  re-eiLhW  I'wif,  Ihi'  luTi-lhl*.  the  divine, 
iheiu-.tnortal  and  the  wlae?  m.d  on  IU  arrival  tjere 
Is  it  no*  lis  loltohenappT.frCtfrem^rTxir.lgaorance, 
fear,  wild  pasdou*  and  all  ll.«  other  eviU  to  wbicb 
bnu<an  nature  i«  kuhjoct? 

"tut  1  thlDfc  If  It  depart  from  the  bodyaVJateef 
riMff  twtvure,  as  having  cuntlnntlv  held  eoinnmaioB 
with  the  body,  and  having  fen  o J  aad  loved  tt  and 
been  bewitched)  by  ft  through  .*..•>>**  and  *!e*nntrv* 
so  as  to  think  that  there  Is  DOthin-  real  eaeent  what 
Is  con>ori*J,  which  one  can  touh,  and  see,  aad 
drink,  and  ea<.  ami  employ  fonm-asl  parpoeea:  bat 
Til-at  l»  n:telk-ctoal  aud  appreht-nded  by  pbiloeo- 
1 1  y,  h  .vine,  hern  accnatoiucd  to  bata,  fear  and 
bun  UK  do  yon  third,  that  aatml  that  affected  can 
•ieiart  Irotu  the  b«-dy  by  itaelf.  and  aacoutaail- 
Datetl'/' 

-j  think  it  will  be  Lnprcesed  with  that  wblch  la 
:eu'iial.  which  this  interronjae  and  corumeiiloa  of 
the  bom-,  throuph  constout  ejaoelatlon*  and  great 
ot  t,i,ti(  i-  Itave  made  natnr.-d  lie*." 

•>>Vcuiu»*  thlDL.mydcar  KH>e»,  that  this  la  pen- 
(icrou»  bii<J  heavy,  earthly  and  vUihle,  by  paeaaiilag 
wbK-b  nach  a  son]  is  wet^lied  down,  and  drawn  ajraiu 
Into  the  Tlsiule  w.-rld  through  dread  ot  the  iiiTbrihle 
and  e-f  IlaCe*.  Wandering:,  as  It  la  said,  eroui.;trt 
ni«  nuineuts  and  toiuus,  about  which,  Indeed,  certain 
fhadttwy  pbaDtoui*  of  souls  lave  been  seen,  belog 
pnrh  huagv-c  m  ihoee  svnla  produced  wblch  nave  not 
departed  pure  from  the  bodv,  bat  which  partake  of 
tbe  <  isiblc,  e a  which  account  also  they  are  risible." 

"lliat  »  pndable  £oeraica." 

"j'rubable.  Indee-l,  Kenee;  and  not  that  thtae  are 
thestiniBof  the  aood,  hut  of  Uie  wicked,  which  are 
ctvmprlied  to  wander  about  aocb  plnuee,  paying  the 
p.cultv  o]  their  rormer  eundiK-t.  Wbkh  was  evil;  and 
Ihi  v  a'at  'i it  mmu i  so  lone,  until  through  tbe  oejire 
of  inecorrariral  nutnre  that  aceoinnapiat  tbcm  tbc-y 
are  again  nnlte>)  to  a  body.  For  in^ian**,  thoeo  who 
taiegtven  tbru:6clves  up  lo  clattony,  waotonne*a, 
and  drinkinp.Biid  bare  put  no  restraint  ou  tbeu>- 
eclics,  aillprooaMt  be  clothe*.  In  Oio  form  <d  arsee 
end  brutes  ••■  thai  Linn;  aud  such  at  hare  sti  ict?"* 
injustice.  tyn.nny,  and    rapt 


ot 


.  !■■" 


tivil  «vl  it) 

ahe-tereavh  w«\  goae\^r>liuc  to  tke   »w«ouiac»v 
of  their  several ;  «ra&_~j  and  L*biiu  Jesr1 
AM  Bt,au,  ihenfure,  appear  m 

TUK  l7VI*ItU.X  WOBJO 
after  ttwlr  dUenpcearanca  from  the  riatbse  wojrld. 
ll.ey  api*aar  to  pfycble  cTpotaaluy  —  in  eafryebie 
f « mi ,  bdo  in  the  *«i.>e  iwjr"h  c  fonn  they  bor**  w  ben 
n-sjiiie**  here.  Pionrrt-  :>a  the  lii'trajueaital  m»tcrUI 
ii.it'  uueut  caa  have  wrouabt  do  fwi'i^i-jul 
chaiTse  in  the  soul  at-d  Hfl  \-  '-J  Tbe  a*aa  ot  d«- 
i  laved  ccol  Lai"  i  1*  still  uonicroos,  heaTy,  aartbiy, 
teniDKUS,  groan,  li  c  m«naiesui«.  iLe  uiu  »lw  fan* 
n-<a  i he  world  wub  lie  i.u/tr^  |iower*of  IbeaooJ  in 
the  lead;  tbe  nam  who  luu  lorrj  and  parsned  troth 
and  beaut)  and  good,  it  .ecn  in  a  rtyarrected  peychic 
Icrai  a  rnre  tu,o  bociBtduiand  |;I<nitted  *ku>ty. 

Tlie  niotrwHon  of  the  bo-ly,  luercfore,  b  not  pra- 
dkrated  oi  tne  fi-arait.  o  or  oi  to*  aepanteoeai  of  a 
ps^cbtc  body,  but  the  acrlptuja!  and  p!ulu*>pi.lc 
resurrection  body,  U  the  rrgener^iioo  aau  tae  reser- 
rectlco  of  an  taiptirc  uotn  a  pure  bodv  of  theaoal, 
it  i)i«  moila)  |>ycbte  IkkIv,  unto  tbe  lainxiial,  tne 
Iwauifiul  and  pure  psychic  body.  TUcrelore,  say* 
the  Ma-ter  "1  aui  the  rrsarrortioa  and  the  life,"  aad 
•'He  thai  *»  In  Christ  I*  inv  creature, and  bath 
prtteo  Iron)  death  unto  life,"  nod  laotifcrenilv  as  to 
whether  the  man  siaudt  >o  this  or  the  other  able  o.' 
tfce  river.  Jf  he  Le  psychically  Impure,  if  be  be  la 
mottttl,  dea'tbtul  bablr,  ibcn  bath  be  esprrlencad  no 
Christian  retarrvclkin,  no  matter  oo  wbtc)t>ideoi 
ibe  river  he  l tend.-,  and  if  be  pass  uiroogb  tbe  waib- 
1 » . i_-  ol  the  refreiieratlon,  refilled  the  ChristliKeDeaa, 
hit-  beaut  r  and  purity  and  hollncw  in  soul  for  ia,  lu 
soul  body*,  lu  paychtc  hcdy.'then  has  he  experiencod 
thcfbilstlaa  levcrrectiou,  hadlRcreatly  as  to  wbrtlH 
cr  tbe  n  an  auiNl  ou  tbit  or  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe 
river  dlvidioi:  the  tao  countrlea. 

La«tlv,  cternitv  and  tliife  are  predicate*  of  eelst- 
liigenlitv.oTaelf-^OBscltaa^r-elf-detenjilnlugeutlltaa. 
Id  (tch  cs'-c  lile  piodiicce  and  trradlote*  the  ca- 
)  DDrt  *,  and  not  the  rxjieuses  the  Hie.  And  eternity 
•obmiu  to  tbe  outgolay  energle*.  ot  eilatliig  Datursa. 
Time  tub-isle  Iniuetr  cou**lous  rrtriHrurrcnce.  Ttse 
cr.c  l.tbetver>&uuerl'  ln»;aenrC,tbeotberlU|ierpetual 
dilTerent.  Tbe  oue  is'  e-v.-i.ilni.  the  other  is  tue  im- 
i  te  ot  it-  Tlieunols  tbe  abiding  loriu,  tbo  othor  Its 
fiowlnc  tm*^'e.  The  one  If  Ibe  spirit,  the  oilier  li  IU 
ln<  at  nation. 

AU  pro,  re-sivo   envrtrVcs  are   prior,  and  all  retro- 

{rcssivc.are  postcilor.  AH  prntfre<.-lone  are  f rota 
,|(iber  to  loatr  ualuiea.  Ail  rctrorerslona  are  ap- 
pnrent  pfCfeMlons  from  lower  lo  higher  nature*. 
ibe  apiaritioo  ibot  lower  Ibitig*  are  logically  priar 
to  hither  and  the  Highest  Is  the  senaaous  iuih^a. 

11>e  Oral  U  the  all  compreheadiui  uuU>,thenan- 
tecedenlly  coicpr«heudod  genera,  then  aatecedenUy 
compteheiided  tu  these,  •j-evias,  and  In  tbeae  Indi- 
vidual. Whole*  cou> in  not  cf  prior  part*  bundled 
lulotnasae*,  Tbe  part  derives  Us  wholeness  aaa  part 
frora  the  whole  of  which  It  to  a  part.  And  ao  each 
lower  or  po.'t*rlnr  form  has  Its  substauce  in  Ibat 
which  u.  Its  priority  and  whole.  And  en  tbe  last*  of 
things  are  snUlilutcd  snedLitely  from  the  highest. 

Ibe  iralerial  liuman  body  I*  tbe  Line  sphere  of 
tfce  soul.  It  ta  an  objectivalton  frosa  tbe  payebte 
be'dv.  There  n>  no  eternal  without  a  temp  oral,  aad 
no  tempore)  without  an  eternal.  Kxi-teuce  Is  ob- 
toctivation.  There  l>  no  aoal  existence  lo  time  with- 
out a  natural  body,  and  uo  natureJ  body  without  a 
tsychieboily.  The  material  body  la  tbe  effigy  and 
owing  Image  of  the  psychic,  as  tbe  natural  to  of  the 
iplrtual  world.  It  ha*  lis  shape  and  •ul*«uteae«  and 
perpetuity  fruxa  the  pajefate  body.  Tbe  natural  body 
epitomizes  and  repiereuU  the  soul,  aud  also  the  uni- 
verse, a*  the  soul  to  to  tcr  acosmic,  la  tbl.  mate  rial 
frame  to  nature's  big h**t  miracle.  It  diagram  the 
e>clos,  the  feime  end  power*,  and  mutloa,  area  tbe 
enures  end  ends,  formal,  material,  eaVeleat  aad  laal 
of  tbe  rystTm  of  the  world, 

Tbe  blood  and  tba  ctrcalatloa  epltomixe  aad  rej>- 
re'cnt  Ibe  life  and  Ibe  life  clreulailoue  of  tbe  ani- 
Vi.T»e*  Ib  the  rr«t  cavities  of  tbe  animal  body  aad 
their  viscera,  nad  their  relations  aad  eorreswiue>s, 
are  lepresentad  tbe  iDUllecaal  aad  the  moral  and  lee 
desldvrattve  sphere*  of  the  life  of  tbe  world,  la  she 
two  g~eat  new  systems,  the  cerebral  end  the  gansll- 
oule,  are  epltomlxed  and  repraaeated  the  organs  oft 
dltpcTisnlion  of  tbe  spirit  and  the  life  fiom  Use  eier 4 
ua I  scarce  UStO  ' 

tui  keaxmb  or  Tax  cotracioua 
and  Ibe  uaconscioas  lifo  reeeptaci-M  of  tb*  world*. 
la  the  tDuacu.ar  ajstcai  to  represented  and  eplle-t 
Killed  the  activities  of  all  self-cmiseieei.  aeir-detari 
ndnlng  tonus.  In  tbe  ikla  to  repTeseuted  the  boitadl 
and  limit  ol  all  determlnateoesa,  tbe  plans  of  retailor* 
to  all  other  being.  )n  tbe  brain  all  tlMUgbt,  la  thai 
longu*  »"  speech,  lo  Ibe  bands  all  deed*7To  the  faed 
all  progress  are  fl^ulfled  icnerally  aud  partlcularryJ 
tbe  lnaieiialbody  of  men  epllomlxos  and  r*Jagrwjne, 
the  aidverse. 


Bce*Kni*  taea 


Ibe  uatertal  body  to  thus  manifest  as  the  micro- 
cosmlcobtoetivntlon  of  psvcble  content.  Toe  aoal 
to  all  Ihat  tbe  physical  body  represent*. 

Of  Ibe  circulations  oi  it*|blood,  says  Plato,  "beooe, 
aJfOj  that  which  flow*  about  the  body  to  called  blood, 
ami  lathJnoertoblag  prtaclple  of  tbe  fl**b  aad  tba 
whole  Md);  aad  to  by  everywhere  diffusing  It* 
ntototaie,  it  copiously  replenishes  all  th*  ezaaaeted 
parte.  A*  for  the  manuerof  Imptolioe  and  deple- 
tion, a  to  produced  In  tbe  easae  way  as  tb*  ebane; e  of 
cveiyl^ioi  to  tbe  universe,  vis:  frosa  the  clrvans- 
•Tauvesof  all  kindred  aaturee  bnviaf  a  common 
■xSattv:  for  the  aaturea  with  wblch  we  are  elotbed 
externalry,  are  perpetually  uieltiii]-  and  being  dis- 
tributed, tach  t'TB.  of  matter  dc|»rtlrtg  to  tbai  with 
which  it  toadied.  But  the  particle*  ol  blood  which 
are  cootelned  ui  and  dleti-lbuted  tbreugboot  oar 
bodies,  aa  1*  the  cvse  with  everv  anlxaal  created  un- 
der heaven,  nece-rarily  iejutate  the  motion  of  the  aai- 
rorve.  Kach,  therefore,  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
aithinue  bem«  lorue  alODg  to  its  kindred  aatur*. 
again  rcplentohes  what  to  void."  Again,  "Th*  heart 
wWb  to  the  brad  and  prmciple  of  tbe  reave)*,  as 
well  a*  the  fountain  of  tire  blood  that  inpet- 
uontry  ebTcetales  tb  rough  all  the  memben,  waa 
was  placed  tn  a  kind  of  a  rciitry  booaa,"  Jtc. 

riato,  in  adducing  tbe  aitteai  of  the  bloed  aa  rep- 
reientbif  anivtraaJs,  has  ai  tba  same  time  faruUhed 
at  with  material  for  dlfrooverlas  the  etomeato  at  leant 
of  tbe  echmee  of  the  blood,  »]ucc  he  Ideatlde*  Its  eir- 
ruistlno,  Its  vascular  dtotributlon  en  j  Its  fuDClloe  of 
nuiruioa  by  aseiminttloe  of   IU   pabeluoi  for   ibo 

A^aiu,^Uto,»Uscc»ursUdr  tj  the  other  great  factor  la 
ib*  ec<roai>  of  tha  natural  body,  tlie  nerrous  sys- 
tem, sneaks  af  the  cenus  of  the  nerve  tribes,  and 
il.cir  pecalair  functloa  a*  "dlnrihuted  down  even 
to  the  blood,  to  the  erd  ihat  lliey  may  iluiIduIu  Us 
lennily  Bud  deniity  t'i  symmetrical  proportioos  se 
Ihat  uetth*T,  as  belu«  fluid,  throng*  too  luaeh  rare- 
factioahy  beaU  abouJd  «  ■»»  ooA  «  the  vosseto  af 
ta*  *»**y.  ua»  eai  aa«  e«aa» 

t**,  br».|t  alugjw*  ta  aariifa  ah^eid  U  wtb  ditt* 
rkdiv  «r*ri  ll»  rirrulaUO-"  lu.r*";*'.!  the  v«-»-;i".  fa* 
i  oi*-e  tl*'^.  lbs  id.rei  *;#»*•» 
r  ta  u-r  tn  >r  •■!  ikwtare.  v.ui, 
llany  ie>e»lM,u<d  co)lck-t  dead  bii>><d  ia  a  e*»j  rtasa, 
and  ia  seaue  esher  place,  all  that  wosld  be  fxtnd  r*> 
ataalnr,  a*  te  the  nawre  u'.  bioco,  •*  \+t*m,1  aad 
b*l'g  M  *W*,it  a>  iBssantiy  euvsuiaivd  wu»  the> 
rtirTrtTl.dTf.gbtlljieiBtuia."  TUt  r\  whjp  p^  lonjer 
oedrr  the  guafiiaaa*blp  of  the  b*.r*  2*»re*,  Wooej 
tittJaatly  eeasea  ty  be  V'ood.  In  tbe  above  haa*>aeaa, 
all  that  the  title  ail  J  led  wH  penult  ol  M.w  tn  tbe 
dtouisjs  ef  Ibe  hloud  STttrta  cou*ea-pljtc»  ta  its 
rtocatotioca  and  aunrtCeo*— tbe  eircaUlhru  and 
the  aaMenanee  t-f  tbr  world*  of  life;  and  in  the  la- 
i.ervatlno  of  the  bluod  by  the  dii  tribal  ion  of  tha 
nnimatlDi  foasiaias  and  power*  of  tbe  brAlos,  to 
rouUmed  a  sn-and  of  rutiteuinlatlon  of  the  trath 
Ihat  all  life  dtoo>a»cclcd  allfi  the  creative  and 
i-.fe-dtopn.flae  ftrwl  eaat*  meit  liniajalj  cease  so  be 
life,  and  therefore  ll  to  In  that  cause  Ihat  all  being* 
end  ell  rhnir.  ererv  tn<*ant  -live  and  move  aad  have 
their"  eshUenee.  It  will  1«  observed  alto  taa  Ind- 
ueti*all>  Plato  has  used  a  formate  e. pressing 

A  rterorxu  BcjEXTTri<;  tbct> 
Of  tb*  anatomy  and  pbvijorocy  of  the  aervoa*  syw- 
tetu  of  the  animal  eeeaotoy,  wldcb  we  are  yast  now 
arrtriEg  al  with  ibe  nee  of  the  microscope. 

*Ua  material  eorporealiiy  of  roau  to  not  the  haeaaa 
,^"  |^'  *t  to  the  efflpy  aud  loftrouvent  ol  Ibat  body. 
jxTrWphry*  ae  CTMi>mnt  ^J0  *"  l»*  P'*«^*« 

*tt&  Wtol^to  baekar«d  *jss£&2m^r' 

lertol  body  et  man,  to  mtrroreu  •he  mof  stirtrbig 
and  eotrsomrbnle  Image  of  all  the  mkroVuemW 
seevets  and  niv.ierlsa.  Here  la  this  woadarfal  eAgT 
and  Isaage  to  -he  eoetcat  of  the  aUcrocosatk  mteJ- 
laden-anUest. 

Here  in  the  dnal  cireaiaUoa  of  the  biood  censtUa* 
eutof  a  aboko  ilrcalatioo  and  anl'y,  a  univemal  ia 
the  antoual  econoiDV,  stand  forth  to  view  tbe  i*u*U*r> 
tual  and  the  p*<ycbic  elrculatl-ina,  whoso  aulty  to  ea- 
seiitxtl  cornoreallly.  la  tbe  dual  cirealfttjoe*  ef  tha 
bleed,  the  Bpper  circle,  the  poimoiiary  circulation, 
reaches  the  beevens  oi  the  planet,  la  which  eb*Mutd 
lu  eternal  fonn,  hi  flrat  principle*,  the  tTeaaarae 
of  the  placet  and  freifrbted  and  enriched  frosa  theaa 
H  speeds  beck  to  the  heart,  and  In  tlds  aalversat  port 
of  entry  aad  exit  it  enter,  the  ay-Aemle  circoJailoa 
In  wbicb  ft  enrrtea  deern  to  all  the  porta  ef  tbe  realm 
■be  sasteaaace,  to  tbe  bangeriog  tluaea,  and  wrtaoea 
these  two  clrcalatioaa,  th*  body  eanxtet  be  asade  aad 
aula  toted. 

Tbto  to  ualure'a  dtoeosuse,  aad  a  piece  uf  nature*! 
topic.  In  the  psychic  body  are  the  two  ctrcles— the 
two  eireetotion*.  Mao  atoo  has  a  aalatonte  and  a 
*vrt*x*ic  clrcalatloB  la  hi*  invisible,  bto  easenrhal 
psyehic  bodv;  here,  toe,  are  a  heaven*  aud  aa  earth, 
and  in  the  circle  ha  the  eircelet.ee  of  his  tatcllle^nee 
tbe  apcer  circubuloe  In  which  h*e  spirit,  bto  thought, 
his  life  reseat*  aod  touches  tbe  celestial  eleeaeat*  of 
e*aeattol  pith  and  heaulvfand  good— Che  fluent  Ufa* 
tbeitca  freighted  and  adorned  aad  crowned,  ipeaxaa 
away  to  tbe  heart,  the  psychic  aalddlc,  whence  It  de- 
scends through  iw  time  sphere.  Vat  tarrestrial  wtrtm- 
laalea*,'rich  rn  tbo  sopplte*,ine  pabaran  for  tbe  suV 
flrtcue*  of  the  psychic  body,  to  be  aaalnjiaated  aad 
bicorpovated  through  pore  aaeetieee  and  vtrtaoa* 
deeds  late  a  bcaatlful  and  headtbfal  bodv. 

And  aa  knowledge,  science  of  the    physical  Ufe, 
leads  to  better  and     ~ 
lmprerlag  out 

les.and  teMplrs,aad  bighwaya,i 
Icdse,  the  science  of  th*  elreulatloas  of  the  usycbte 
liody,  the  lews  ton  eondltiona  of  a  cleanly  and  pare 
respiration  froa*  the  beaveoi  aad  tbe  reallaatloB  of 
tbe  beauty  and  tbe  health  of  the  eternal,  the  eeaentlal 
body  beetoae  mote  end  more  aUTaetlve. 

Tbto  seore  ot  dep*Bidariee  from  a  material  carcase. 
vegulUHlift  it  as  the  primary  and  asaerjttal  form  auq 
body,  and  a  llfrifmofuf  ilevettoa  aad  •errtoa  to  It  as 
ao  end  Icateadkd  a  means  aad  temporary  tnrtTumeat. 
!•  ro  taltaeioas  and  at  Ibe  same  time  so  peralftent  aaa 
dominant  lo  Ibis  scene  of  life,  to  ao  tedjealloa  for  aa 
Improved  a  more  ctoanry  aad  turiched  atmosphere 
of  ihenjrht,  ami  aa  aiaJLaUow  ef  the  affectloa*  te 
nobler  and  worthier  aim*. 

"Bpch  thee,"  say*  Plato,  "ae  are  aaaoT)aaJnteil 
with  wisdom  aod  virtue,  aod  are  always  coaversaat 
in  feasting*  and  thing*  of  that  Uod,  are  carried,  al 
It  eppeara,  to  tbo  below,  aod  back  Bfiwin  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  there  tbey  wander  daring  life;  bat  aa  they 
nerar  paw  beyond  Ihi*,  they  do  aot  look  towards  Ike 
frwe  mlor*.  end  are  not  canied  to  it;  nor  are  they 
evtr  really  flUea  wtth  real  being  *r  reallt*;  aor 
bav*  tbe)  ever  la*>ted  solid  and  nere  dallghi;  bet 
after  lb*  manner  of  brelee  looJaiu.  alwayv  down- 
ward*, bowed  tower*,  earth  aad  their  fable*,  they 
lire  teedtnaT  and  drlaldxva,  aad  frova  a  last  fur  aoeh 
thlsiia,  they  kick  aad  peaa  at  one  aaetaer  as  with 
Iran  hoiae  and  hoof  i,  aad  pertob  thrwagb  their  own 
IneaaaavJi  J»"t  like  thosa  who  are  aMIlag  with  unreal 
being  th»t  whleh  to  aa  rral   B*Iof-«fiieadJ7  u 

Of  tbto  ea-clesrve  eorjeeutton  and  entlxiate  of  the 
azatcrtaJ  bady  aa  the  esaeutiaJ  body  of  th-  *»nl,  *ajrs 
TboreaB:  •How  prompt  we  are  U  Mtt.li  va*  ItB&gal 
*cd  iblrat  of  ear  nodJee:  how  »*ow  to  sa'i.fy  the 
hBBffwf  and  tblret  of  ear  taadal  Indeed,  wS  •«"* 
be-prartteal  folk*  eaaao*  aae  »hn  world  withes* 
blushing  because  ol  oar  li2delWr,  katloa:  »i*"*J 
tbto  ^bseaaee  (lb*  somll  alms**  luarhvtaw.  we 
feel  It  to  he  as  anaord  aa  If  a  ataa  weie  tn  break 
forth  Into  a  eoloey  oa  hit  dog,  wbo  aa*o'l  anv.  Aa 
oearnarr  aaaa  will  work  every  (toy  lor  ■*«'•£*£: 
elilea  dirt  to  support  bto  bod,  or  a  tamUv  of  bodt»*. 


wieoge,  fci*Doe  as  ia*  pnyrxau  mc, 
and  purer  re-vMrution*  lo  aatur*  by 
-  abode*,  and  schooIhoa*es>ad  factor- 
's,end  highway*,  ao  also  will  ibe  mow- 
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£vea  the  pneets.  the  raen  of  God  for  the  '"""J'J" 
Jo  B/ea.  thiTUey  work  for  tbesappori  of  tjabody. 
Bat  be  alone  to  tbe  traly  euterprl.mc  «**»  P^S 
man  wbo  saeeeade  la  maimtfjmmf  the  soaJ  rsera. 
H*v.  wa  aot  oar  evwlaatiug  We  to  eetT  And  to  Ml 
that  tb.  oaK  exeaae  at  BVl  for  eating  drinking. 
aleeping,  and  even  caiTyinc  en  ambreito f  »''«=  ■ 
ndnsr  A.  aaa.  might  aa  well  dejote  himself  to  rrda- 
inp  pork.  *•  to  fetTenlot-  the  Ww  or  Umporul  port 
merrfr  of  th*  whole  butaaii  race-  If  we  mad*  toe 
irae  Jtoth.etior,  we  shoulo  almoat  all  of  ao  be  aeeu  to 
be  In  tbe  arushouac  for  souls- " 

Verily  1*  iuey  be  thai  FhD oaophv  to  j^  leOHK^ 
bto  ami  reputable  and  honorable  after  all,  UiOeH 
lb*  antbrnCiPg  think  It;  and  s*y*  JPsata;  ' **«• 
Ibcn  the  whole  soul  to  obedient  to  tbe  milloaophie 
r«rt,aniJlberetonoee<lltion  la  it,  ibea  every  par 
txTetber  reepecto  pert ornv.-  »-  P™^*™J£?'"* 
tart,  and  atoo  reap*  Ua  own  jderw-urCT.  and  inch  aa 
are  the  beat  and,  as  fax  as  to  possible,  the  saaet  gwa> 
alae." 
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TILE  CONCORD    PHILOSOPHY. 

RKCKMT  ATTIMPT3  AT   THE   PQLUTIOH   OF    THE 
g^^,  UNrVERSE,     *2_ 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  Boston  DaVy  Advertiser:— 

The  notion  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  as  of  a 
school  of  medicine,  or  of  tbeoloijy,  embraces  the 
coordination  of  topics  and  their  distribution 
aiuon^  teacher*  of  adequate  ability.  If  theology 
were  to  be  taught  by  an  extemporized  faculty,— 
say  of  Professor  Park,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  Hcr.ry  James,  Archbishop 
Williams  and  Dr.  Miner,— we  should  look  for 
sorue  confusion  and  perhaps  for  some  amuse- 
ment. The  best  friends  of  the  Concord  school 
must  admit  that  the  exercises  resemble  somewhat 
the  recitations  at  a  theatrical  picnic,  where  "To 
be  or  not  to  be"  follows  Lord  Dundreary,  and 
"Sally  In  our  Alley"  relieves  the  gloom  of  Monk 
Lewis's  "Maniac,"  Not  that  anything  at  Con- 
cord is  comic;  fat  from  it;  but  there  Ib  a  comic 
sense  of  incongruity.  The  chief  and  pernajis  the 
only  eminent  philosopher  among  them  is  Pro- 
fessor Harris.  Whether  be  is  an  original  thinker 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  brings  with  him  careful  prep- 
aration, aud  that  he  has  something  important 
to  say.  We  may  observe  that  short  sentences  are 
not  necessarily  brilliant,  and  that  the  best- 
turned  epigrams  are  sometimes  misleading. 

Hut  if  Hegel  is  the  fortunate  person  who  has 
combined  all  philosophic  truth  in  a  Byutcin,  why 
do  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  psychol- 
ogy? Is  not  Dr.  Jonas  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  Con- 
cord coach?  We  trust  he  is,  for  seldom  has  the 
English  language  suffered  such  a  strain  as  is  visi- 
ble in  the  reports  of  bi*  lectures.  Obscure  writ- 
ing is  usually  the  outcome  of  vague  thinking. 
What  Is  to  be  made  of  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
"The  soul  exists  only  as  objectivat Ion,  manlfest> 
ing  itself  out  of  it^lX"?  or  this:  "The  Platonic 
theory  Is  that  the  soul  is  a  feeling,  immutable, 
persoual  form,  comprehended  In  the  unity  of 
unities  In  the  Image  thereof,  comprehending  eter- 
nity aud  time"?  How  does  one  Imow  that  "If  the 
soul  Is  eternal  form  it  must  have  tempo.-*! 
form"?  or  that  "where  there  is  rest  there  Is  eter- 
nity"? May  there  not  he  an  eternity  of  activi- 
ties?   I«  God  merely  "reel."? 

Dr.  Jones  asserts  that  all  objects  of  sense  are 
phantoms,  appearances,  and  that  ideas,  tbe  soul 
and  other  intangible  entitles  are  the  only  reali- 
ties. The  doctrine,  of  course,  is  old,  and  is  pleas- 
ing to  cobweb-spinning  minds,  but  It  cannot  be 
proved  nor  disproved.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  bis  mind  is  Its  amosing  and  almost  impudent 
dogmatism.  He  piles  sentence  upon  sentence,  as 
if  they  were  all  indisputable  axioms,  when  most 
thl naming- men  would  deny  and  scout  the  truth  of 
each  one.  Vague  analogies  in  these  days  of 
scientific  study  count  for  little.  Dr.  Jones  saya 
In  substance  that  vegetation  is  largely  nourished 
from  the  air,  that  air  is  needed  to  revitalize  the 
Mood,  and  that  crystallization,  as  of  gems,  is  also 
Indebted  to  the  air.  What  then?  Logical  reader, 
what  then?  Why,  qnoth  the  doctor,  the  soul, 
also,  came  from  above,— was  preexistent  I  What 
does  "above"  mean,  when  the  doctor's  head  Is 
hourly  pointing  to  a  different  part  of  spaeo  In 
turn  as  the  earth  revolves? 

His  talk  contains  such  words  as  aool,  Instinct, 
Intuition,  memory  and  the  li'te,  naed  without 
definition,  tossed  In  the  air  Like  a  juggler'a  balls. 
Conscientious  seeker*  after  troth  move  cau- 
tiously. Dr.  Jones,  for  whom  the  spiritual  realm 
bat.  been  illuminated  as  with  a  Brush  light,  finds 
that  nothing  is  hidden.  If  he  is  asked,  "Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  Ood?"  ho  answers 
briskly,  "O  yes;  God  la  merely  the  Absolute,  We 
have  got  that  fine."  He  reject*  tho  doctrine  of 
evolution,  as  are  might  suppose,  He  says:  "Of 
the  idea  of  evolution  and  of  the  origin  of  tAe 
tpecies  we  must  lolnk  some  worthier  thooght 
than  that  of  a  monkey  or  gorilla  rubbing  off  hot 
tail  and  otherwise  Improving  his  conditions  until 
through  natural  selection  o/  condition  he  finds 
himself  a  apLritual  being  with  an  immortal  eoul.M 
The  words  italicised  will  show  the  Intelligent 
reader  of  Darwin  that  the  lecturer  is  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  tbe  Uieofy.  But  It  la  enough 
for  hlxn  that  evolution  La  not  nice.    It  La  a  pity. 
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Neither  to  the  birth  *f  human  beings  »do»-  The) 
record  ef  feetofy,  *—,  ha*  reswlsive  faatnreo. 
Dr.  Jones  will*  Mi  lUw  to  km  Uveal  with  the 


Does  he,  therefore,  tads*  "a  in  tbler  thosurbt'T 

Does  M  eeosll  tk*  lISSMSSMllSlllSlSSi!  SC-lSnSS,  aftd 

hold  that  the  eejth  wm  spoken  into  being  and 
tM»uty  jut  u  sse  see  it?  And  U  II  by  such  men 
that  o*r  knowledge  Ub>)w  In  fire  seed,  — rsoopo 
enlarged,  wi  pssnsjsji ■  sm  Irtwii  t 

Th*  twiiiMt  Alcott  mm  have  a  nlaee  Mr*. 
He  wm  well  toorlM  la  the  "Fable  f or  Critics" 
thirty  odd  »**n»^  ul  sssraeps  ths  lines  wffl 
boar  quo tiaj  aa*w:— 

Yonder,  calm  as  a  cloud,  Aloott  stalks  in  a  dream, 
Anil  fancies  Idinsclf  tn  thy  grove*,  Academe, 
With  the  Parthenon  nigh  and  tUa  olive  trees  o'er 

him, 
And  never  a  fact  to  perplex  hlia  or  bore  fain. 
With  a  hnop  roosa  at  Plato's,  when  night  comet, 

to  walk  to, 
And  people  f roie  rooming;  to  midnight  to  talk  to, 
And  from  in  ii  might  to  morning,  nor  anore  In  their 

ltRtmtnc:- 
So  be  muses,  bu  faoewith  tb*  Joy  of  It  glistening. 
For  Lit  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest  »tate  is 
Where  they'd  lire  upon  acorn*,  and  hear  him  talk 

gratis: 
And,  indeed,  Ibell  eve  no  ssaa  ever  talked  better- 
Each  wenutice  bans*  perfectly  noised  to  a  letter: 
He  freeing  piling  words,  but  there's  royal  dust  hid   ' 
In  the  heart  of  each  aky. piercing  pyramid. 

Such  was  Alcoa  a  generation  ago,  and  he  baa 
been  talking,  to  more  or  less  purpose,  ever  since. 
He  was  the  first  Mean"  (rfaeetfists)  of  tbe  Concord 
school.  With  due  respect,  we  must  say  we  fail  to 
recall  any  clear  ideas  of  wkat  be  has  been  pro- 
mulgating, excepting  with  regard  to  some  bodily 
phenomena.  We  remember  his  statement  that  in 
sleep  tbe  soul  "retires  into  the  occiput,"  although 
be  did  not  inform  us  bow  the  removal  is  accom- 
plished, nor  bow  it  was  detected-  Perhaps  this  if 
like  another  statement  of  has  made  some  years 
ago,— that  all  tbe  dark-complexioned  and  black- 
eyed  people  are  descended  from  the  demons,  and 
all  tbe  fair  and  blue-eyed  folk  from  the  angels. 
Possibly  hie  eyes  are  blue. 

Mr.  Alcott  baa  delighted  In  startling  definitions; 
in  fact,  tbe  moat  of  hie  "Orphic  Sayings",  are  not 
infrequently  mere  equations,  with  one  simple  and 
direct  phrase  balancing  aa  ornate  and  involved] 
one.  Numbers  of  these  ban  been  repeated,— re- 
versible, like  robber  suits  or  teeter-boards,— but 
they  are  very  bard  to  remember.  It  le  reported 
that  not  many  years  ago,  while  engaged  la  a  high 
philosophic  discourse,— to  be  sure,  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  btory,  bat  the  one  who  beard  It  re- 
peated It  and  believes  it,— be  was  giving  some  of 
these  wonderful  definitions,  and  the  word 
"actuality"  arose.  Of  course  that  was  something 
that  must  not  be  left  without  pulverization,  and 
he  cogitated.  Again  we  say  we  are  not  sure  it  U 
true,  but  our  informant  tried  bard  to  capture  tb« 
phrase,  and  this  is  the  way  the  words  are  gr<mpe< 
in  memory:  "Actuality,"  said  Mr.  Alcott,  wltl 
deep  solemnity ,  "is  the  Thingness  of tdi  Heel' 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  masterpiece 
Not  one  of  the  philosophers  could  have  lm 
proved  upon  it.  As  Punch  said  of  Topper,- 
"-None  but  himself  could  be  bis  parody." 

The  Greek  landscapes  a*  sketched  by  Mr.  Snider 
In  the  present  course  are  charmingly  picturesque, 
aid  aro  perhaps  "philosophical"  because  they 
furnish  the  bales  and  backgrounds  for  Drl  Jones 
and  his  confreres.  But  we  have  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  the  astonishment  of  last  year,  wlben  we 
saw  this  ingenious  gentleman  exhibltlmg  bis 
analysis  of  Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  Thie  fluid 
elements  had  been  bottled,  and  tbe  doaaicated 
portions  canned,  and  all  of  them  labelled.  Tbe 
poet  himself  was  also  used  for  an  object-Deason; 
or,  rather,  an  linage  of  hfjn,  like  a  papier  \tuaciU 
mannikin,  was  «et  up,  and  then  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again.  From  these  lectures  we 
learned  that  there  was  a  profound  meaning  in 
thing*  apparently  trivial  and  accidental..  Iff. 
Pickwick's  "chops  and  tomato  sauce"  were  full 
of  hignificance  in  the  mind  of  Serjeant  tfuxf us. 
We  leafu  also  that  the  great,  original,  spomtane- 
oua,  airy,  capricious,  wayward  poet  of  main  and 
'nature  had  (unknown  of  mortals)  planned  ail  his 
works  according  to  preconceived  rules,  like  a 
Huston  lawyer  laying  oet  the  General  Statutes. 
Against  which  wo  place  a  paragraph  from  Walter 
Savage  Landor:  "There  is  as  great  a  dia>TtM 
between  Shakespeare  and  Bacou  as  betwiMB  an 
American  forest  and  a  London  tlmber-yardL  In 
the  timber-yard  tbe  materials  are  aawe*d  and 
euuared,  and  sat  across;  to  tbe  f  oratt  we  ha.ve  the 
natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  Its  growth,  an  Its 
branches,  all  it*  leaves,  all  tbe  mosses  that-  grow 
about  it,  all  tbe  birds  ant'  Insects  that  Inhabit  It; 
now  deep  shadows  absorbing  the  whole  wilder- 
ness; now  bright,  bursting  glades,  with  cumber- 
snt  gratis  and  towers  aad  fruitage;  bow  un- 
troubled skies;  iow  Urriac  thunder-storm* 
everywhere  multiformity,  everywhere  Immen- 
sity." 

Bnckle  may  give  "averages"  ss?  saieldas  aad 
broken  legs,  bat  for  tits  aTsrsgt  of  poets  Ilka 
Shafceepeare  the  donuloa  of  the  world  hat  snt 
been  long  eaongb  to  form  one. 

Kant's  time  (at  this  araaaat  writing)  Is  ta 
coma.  His  "Critique  of  fare  Hanson"  'a 
to  be  expoaaaed:  maab  like  making 
*  ***<*#•  •  u  fsew  from  a<  Hebrew  parch- 
ment, or  giving  a  sample  af  a  locomotive  by 
showing  a  plate  of  hollar- iron.  Kant,  taa  greatest 


of  modern  reasoners,  remains  tough.  Whoever 
masters  the  "Critique"  will  nave  to  do  it  for  him- 
self. In  the  midst  of  all  this  pother  the  great 
Bsaenoa  moans,  aad  Hawtboma  aad  Taoreaa, 
masters  en*  clear  thought  and  of  parfeot  expres- 
sion, sleep  aadistorbed. 

The  place  oi  metaphysical  philosophy  la  not 
what  It  formerly  was  in  the  estimation  of  the 
best  minds.  No  scheme  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  combine  the  results  of  all  knowledge.  Tbe 
chain  of  reason  depends  from  tbe  Creator  him- 
self, and  finite  power  ascends  hut  a  small  part  of 
its  tremendous  reach.  There  In  a  universal  feel- 
ing among  thinking  men  that  tbe  noblest  appli- 
cation of  mental  power  Is  when  it  is  exerted  for 
toe  advantage  of  the  race.  To  distil  practical 
philosophy  Irons  history;  to  deduce  high  moral 
lessons  from  biography;  to  exalt  the  Idea  of 
duty  and  tbe  function  of  conscience;  to  follow 
tbe  footsteps  of  the  Creator  "In  all  places  of  bis 
dominion";  to  bring  together  tbe  deductions 
and  analogies  of  science;  to  forecast  tbe  future 
uestiny  of  enlightened  man;  these  are  tbe  nobler 
efforts  of  our  century,  which  sre  doing  more  for 
human  welfare  than  all  tbe  metaphysical  ingena- 
lty  from  tbe  time  of  Aristotle  downward. 
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m  oon  srseiax,  coiantrororrTO 
Concord,  Aug.  2, 1181.— This  morning  wns  be- 
gun, with  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Frederick  U.  Hedge, 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  tbe  publica- 
tion of .  Cant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Banaon."  It 
was  a  lecture  written  with  clearness  of  statement 
aad  a  harmonious  iow  of  sentences,  so  that  it 
was  both  Instruction  and  pleasure  to  listen  to  It. 
A  larger  audience  baa  not  assembled  in  the 
chapel  since  the  present  aeaslon  began,  and  of 
the  ninety  who  were  present,  four-fifths  were 
women.  Soon  after  the  hour  of  be- 
ginning air.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  entered, 
and  as  Dr.  Hedge'!  listeuera  Included  also  Profes- 
sor Harris,  Dr.  Kidney,  Professor  Hears,  tbe  Bar. 
Mr.  Holland  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Snider, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Alcott  and  some 
"Rers."  interspersed  among  the  women,  It  will 
be  seen  that  both  the  quality  and  tbe  numbers  of 
tbe  audience  were  noticeable.  Dr.  Hedge,  'the 
Nestor  ol  German  philosophy  in  America,**  as 
Professor  Harris  styled  him,  is  eridently  regard- 
ed as  an  authority  in  himself  by  the  Concord 
philosophers,  and  there  was  little  disposition  to 
dissent  from  bis  Tiewa.  In  the  first  part  of  bis 
lecture  he  gars  a  biographical  BKttcb  of  Kant's 
life,  and  followed  it  with  an  analysis  of  bis  phi- 
losophy and  a  statement  of  Kant's  place  in  tbe 
history  of  philosophy.  Kant  baa  been  to  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  be  said,  what  Descartes  was 
to  the  seventeenth,  and  Locke  to  tbe  eighteenth. 
Kant,  like  ell  great  pbiiosopaers,  bad  a  strong 
matbematlcu  mind,  rnd  Dr.  Hedge  told 
of  tbe  pleasure  with  whlea  some  of  tbe 
lectures  of  the  rising  philosopher  were 
the      regt 


heard     by     others      then 

dents  of  the  University  of  Konlgsberg  before  be 


the     regular    stn- 


attnioed  his  inuch-ooveted  chair  of  loftic  and 
metapDysica.  Having  reviewed  the  life  of  Kant, 
with  mention  of  his  leading  mental  trslts,  of  bis 
insignificant  personal  appearance,  of  bis  method- 
ical living,  of  his  wonderful  will  power  which 
overcame  ibe  weakness  of  a  feeble  body,  of  his 
persecution^  by  the  distracting  noUes  of  Konigs- 
berf.of  bis  three  intunatefritnde,  oi  bis  bachelor 
Ufa,  of  his  habitual  and  large  caarittes,  of  bis  de- 
clining strength,  and  biadcata  February  12, 1804, 
Dr.  lledne  proceeded  with  his  review  of  the  phil- 
o*opbj  of  this  revolutionist  in  the  philosophical 
woild.  Kant,  b.asJi,  was  little  known  beyond 
Knnlgfberg  till  1711,  and  his  great  work,  the 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  was  almost  still-born. 
Nine  years  elapsed  before  It  became  well-known; 
tbe  universities  were  long  in  discovering 
the  significance  of  this  audacious  work. 
but  when  they  recognized  Its  Importance, 
they  adopted  rt  with  remsrkabls  proniptneas, 
and  sdopied  the  Critique  as  the  ben  form  of  phi- 
lorophlc  teaching.  The  Catholic  universities 
even  led  sometime*  la  making  tbe  change.  Tbe 
«  oid  "critical,"  which  is  nwJ  In  connection  with 
Kant's  philosophy,  must  be  understood  in  its  re- 
lation to  Wulf  and  Hume.  The  delect  In  tbe  eog- 
matio  plUlosophy,  as  enunciated  by  Wolf,  u  that 
it  does  not  examine  the  ground  of  reason.  Hume, 
following  bucke,  called  lu  qoektkm  the  vaiidlt)  of 
the  tensuous  perception,  aud  said  also  that  we 
had  no  rip bt  to  speak  of  causation;  we  can  see 
ouly  asutoewiou  of  events.  Kant  sontrovcrtad 
tbe  fundamental  position  of  Locks  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  Ideas  from  sense-pcrcepUoa.  He  asidtnat 
uiaseuse-expsjience-is  ronditiotied  by  tbe  nun d 
—not  the  mind  by  tbe  stnse-eiperieeos.  leaslbw 
laipre*<ioas  sre  tns  product  of  idoes,  or  forms  of 
thought,  inhering  in  ton  mind.  Ubjscts  conform 
toouroognltloos:  If  the  cognitions  were  differ- 
ent, tbe  luppo-uM  objects  would  be  different,  and 
tbe  cognitions  depend  npoa  tea  coastl:utloa  af 
theoiind.  TheMnsegtvcsonlypercrptlons,»inpU 


oreusapiex,  but  we  get  neioentlou>  of  iheoubide 
world  by  the  uiampuUtlon  of  the  understanding . 
In  the  understanding  are  twelve  categories, 
which  Kant  separated  Into  tbe  four  cla^vs  of 
quantity,  qualify,  jclation  and  modality,  each 
with  three  sit u^li visions.  By  these  categoiiea 
the  understanding  creates  iMsceptions;  these 
were  formerly  supjtftsed  to  1*  transcripts  of  ex- 
ternal object*,  but  tbey  are  Rally  transcripts  af 
tbe  mind.  Tbe*e  perceptions  bring  us  no  nearer 
tbe  nature  of  things.  The  conditions  space  and 
time  nave  their  origin  In  ourselves-  ibe  two  f  an- 
ion is  ad  our  actions  are  the  sensibility  and  th* 
smdewtandiag.     The  former  fumisbsa   objects 

tluit  are-put  Into  shaps  by  the  latter:  the  uuder- 
Mjndincha*ni»  p*>wtr  of  Feeing,  and  the  SCUSl- 
blUtv  h-s  iw  nowVr  of  thinking.  All  Ourco..mi- 
t)«n>  iiuut-  trvui  expedience.  Kant  was  an  iUi-:d- 
Uiintlie  »enbe  tb-t  we  can  know  nothing  of 
tilings  about  v.p,  but  he  never  doubted  tins  ex- 
istence of  things  sl<out  us.  In  his  second 
edition  of  the  Critique,  Kant  shows  that 
the  existence  of  things-  outside  of  us 
1«.  nece>>arv  to  our  h^vinj;  ^»-n^atlollS.  He  makes 
all  knowledge  originate  in  experience,  regarding 
the  understanding  as  a  constant  lactor  incxpe- 

Ths  fyrond  Part  of  the  Critique  Is  occupied 
with  tilings  which  transcend  experience  He 
shows  Hut  the  pure  reason  can  never  establish 
the  reality  of  those  ideas  which  liebrjondthe 
rc^ch  oi  cijierlcnei— God,  iuiiuortaiity  and  an  In- 
finite universe.  Their  practical  u*e  is  that  they 
five  room  for  investigation  outride  oi  actual 
powlcdge.  The  trauat-endcntal  R-jdratfons  of 
the  human  soul  are  in  three  separate  directions,— 
psyohtdogica),  coFmologlcal  and  theologies).  All 
these  a»=ni  rat  ions  are  based  on  the  proposition,  "i 
am,"  but  nothing  is  represented  by '■!  of  which 
we  can  have  the  least  opinion.  The  "1"  cuunot 
pet  outside  of  itself.  In  regard  to  the  coctuologi- 
cal  aeplr.ition,  tbe  reason  eutanglc?  itsell  in  con- 
tradictions. There  are  four  ami uomies,  each  of 
which  is  equally  true  or  false  when  set 
up  against  its  opposite,  and  neither 
can  overthrow  its  opposite.  Tbe  first 
Is.  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  In  time  and  Is 
t'un  uijc'i  lu  space,  liui  the  opposite  may  be  held. 
Tbe  sceond  in  that  all  matter  consists  ol  t-imples 
and  their  compounds.  The  third  lsthatcam>atiou 
according  to  natural  laws  is  not  the  only  cause 
from  which  the  phenomena  of  the  worlu  arc  de- 
rived, 'ihe  fourth  is  that  as  the  source  of  causes 
tberubj  nn  absolutely  necessary  being.  Neither 
lbe*e  proposition*  nor  their  opposite*  csn  be  de- 
termined by  tbe  pure  reason.  The  reason  rran- 
scwuiisbcr  hounds  when  lroin  anyone  particular 
bc-iiig  che  deduces  existence  of  a  being  corrcs- 

Itonding  to  the  idea  oi  God.  The  aim  of  the 
.'rulijue  Is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
any  knowing  beyond  experience,  its  object  is 
not  so  much  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  its  modest 
object  is  to  guard  agniust  error,  to  combat  the 
dogmatism  oi  the  current  philosophy  which  had 
reared  a  showy'  edifice  on  an  unsubstantial  foun- 
dation. In  his  sccoud  edition  Kaut  made  im- 
portant changes,  of  a  conservative  nature,  retract- 
ing some  of  tbe  boldest  portions  of  the  original 
book.  A  saying  of  bis  in  explanation  of  this 
change  is  this:  "I  had  to  give  up  knowledge  in  or- 
dertuiuako  room  for  faith."  Heiiuicu  Heiue 
says  the  sccoud  editiou  resuscitates  the  deh>m 
which  the  lirst  had  put  to  death. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Kant's  ethical 
system,  said  lit.  Hodge,  is  its  absolutism.  The 
categorical  imperative  is  binding  upon  all.  Duty 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  ability,  but  abibty  by 
duty.  "1  C2u  because  I  inuat"  is  tbe  motto,  or,  in 
tbe  words  Of  Emerson— 

So  nigh  is  greatness  to  our  dost, 

ho  near  in  Outl  to  man, 
Ti'jif a  dutv  w)tl*ptrni,  "Go.  tboo  must," 
The  yoaih  replies,  '"I  can." 
The  critique  of  the  faculty  of  Judging  consists 
of  two  parts ,  the  first  discusses  ethical  judgments, 
and  the  second  teleological,  or  those  which  atlirm 
design.  Design  lu  nature,  says  Kant,  is  not  in- 
herent in  objects,  hut  in  our  way  of  looking  at 
tbeiu.  There  is  a  necessity  in  the  mind  to  impute 
an  Intended  fitness  when  it  sees  that  objects  are 
titled  to  each  other.  Dr.  Hedge  read  from  Kant 
on  the  aesthetic  judgment,  and  also  from  his 
writings  upon  oratory,  alter  which  be  discusBed 
Kant's  answer  to  the  question  why  we  laugh,  that 
we  are  pleased  because  we  laugh,  not 
laugh  because  we  are  pleased.  The  value 
of  Kant's  philosophy,  said  Dr.  Hedge,  Ls  in  the 
impulse  it  gave  to  thought  and  in  tbo  light  it 
abed  on  the  held  of  Inquiry.  Kant's  doctrines  of 
epace  and  time,  and  the  necessity  of  certain  con- 
cepts, are  rejected  by  biter  philosophy,  but  he 
stul  lives  as  a  great  philosophical  power.  Dr. 
Hedge  spoke  with  especial  wunutu  of  Schelling, 
than  whom  there  has  nut  lived  a  proloundei  seer 
since  Jacob  Hcehme.  He  will  be  read  hundreds 
oi  years  hence  when  ail  of  his  eopbilosophers  are 
forgotten,  except  Kant  anil  Schoferbauer.  He 
bad  great  influence  in  literature,  and  gave  a  de- 
cided lift  to  tbe  national  mlud. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  speak- 
ers spoke  with  approval  of  Dr.  Hedge's  ineution 
of  Schellmg.  Professor  Harris  spoke  of  the  telit- 
tlonol  Kautto  tbe  Oriental  and  (ireek  philoso- 
phy, and  be  and  Mr.  Akott  both  testined  to  tbe 
valuable  service  rendered  philosophy  by  Dr. 
Uedge'»  "l*iose  Writers  of  Germany. 

Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot  waa  announced  condition 
ally  to  lecture  in  tbe  evening  upon  the  basis  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  synthetic  judgments,  but  be 
was  unabls  to  be  present  or  to  prepare  a  paper, 
in  tbe  gap  Professor  Harris  consented  to  stand, 
and  be  read  a  paper  upon  Kant  and  Hegel  and 
their  relations  to  German  and  Greek  philosophy. 
This  paper  stated  briefly  the  points  of  harmony 
between  the  Kantian  and  Hegelian  philosophy 
on  one  hand  and  that  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle on  the  other,  and  how  the  former 
have  preserved  the  Christian  philosophy 
while  undine,  its  anion  with  the  Greek. 
A  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  is  appended: 
That  Immsuuel  Kant  is  the  givutest  figure  in 
modem  philosophy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Oue 
wuuld  say  In  tbe  same  sense,  that  Socrstes  U  tbe 
greatest  Dgurv  in  ancient  philosophv,  fur  be  alone 
givsa  the  immense  Impulse  and  the  true  direc- 
tion, aud  the  method  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
alabaiMia  and  make  fnuiini.   Artstoue  opmas* 

V.^V?'11?  In  Kmton*  a  we  regard  this  matter 
of  ori.lna  dlseoveryor  ideas,  but  Aristotle  tow- 
ers much  higher  in  the  perspective  oi  time.  411 
hnraaii  thlnkfnc  in  our  Christian  civilisation  in 
Aristotelian,  and  Arlstocle  Is  "the  faUier  of  sll 
\*ZZ.  w*>o  know,"  as  Dante  «.n-  In  his 
jefeme.  So  Kant  U.  a  world-blstorl. 
•       rM171nn**'   neertnsB   he   was    an    impulse 

mi  widely  differing  schools  n|  thought 
uuirn  c.irry  philosophy  fsr  above  the  limits  of 
■up  system  he  personally  presented.  Kant's  slg- 
niiif am  e  arises  from  lib.  dl-^overies  In  psvcbiil- 


ogy,  cspfelallv  as  regard*  the  nuUthe-i"  ot  snb- 
iect  and  object  in  cntuK-lousne&M  and  their  inn- 
tlt;il  limitations  and  Interpretation*.  As  modern 
eoa»4-b>u»ovM  is  a  movement  toward  subjectivity. 
tbejvret  question  of  s^rtern  unilosopby  is,  "What 
is  the  criterion  of  certitude?''  T!d>  could  not  be 
a  problem  to  tl^  ancient  mind.  The  Christian 
rclicion  movc«  t"  b:qiiin*  concerning  tbe  consti- 
tution of  the  s«.ul  ii-  subject.  Scent icism  as  to 
certitude  an-c- o.dv  ivli4.ii  the  mtnu  is  directed 
ujKm  iw  own  tin  ibj'd  or  form  of  ^cti^lty.  Hence 
the  Import.-mi.e  of  a  philosophy  to  explore 
method  in  it-.  1 1, tire  extent,  m  Kant  nttempted 
In  *.t."  "fri.i.inc  cf  line  Itcasnn."  Kant's  in- 
Hpht  into  method  relates  essentially  to  tbe  nntt- 
tlw;*is  of  the  subjective  and  objective— what  per- 
tains to  the  i.po  snd  constitutes  its  forms,  und 
what  iwrtalns  to  tbe  object  as  object.  All 
cognitions  are  regarded  >u  composed  of  these 
two  lac  tors.  Hut  the  di-tlncUon  of  subjecUvs 
andr.'-jcctlve  at  ilrst  teemed  to  destroy  that  of 
pnrticular  ccrfiis  universal.  ITie  war  between 
realism  and  nominalism  has  this  great  meaning 
lu  tbe  history  of  philosophy  and  In  Christian  the- 
ology. The  great  scholastic  fathers,  beginning 
with  Albertiis  Magnus  and  Thomas  A.juinas,  saw 
the  truth  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  wcresbls 
to  defend  Christianity  agaiiiHt  the  .Moslem  pa n- 
thcissn,  which  denied  true  universality  to  human 
personality.  Christian  theology  wan  sluiunt  com- 
pleted by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Very  little  has  been 
ndded,  or  is  likely  to  be  added,  to  bis  wonderful 
system,  aud  ttio  triumph  of  nominalism  in  phil- 
osophy at  this  period  is  moat  mysterious.  After 
an  anal)  sis  oi  the  difference  brtween  nominalism 
and  realism,  l*roic»sor  Harris  suid  that  up 
to  tbe  time  of  Hume  the  outlook  for 
the  realistic  thinker  was  dubious 
enough.  NouLinali<m  had  ucgnn  to  sec  its  cnns»- 
quen-^es  from  its  subjective  point  of  view.  Kveu 
Ego  is  only  a  subjective  notion— a  unity  of  tbe 
series  of  impressions  called  myself.  Here  Kant 
arise.-*  and  offers  hib  more  complete  sketch  of  our 
subjective  nature  as  au  explanation  of  tbe  world 
of  man  and  tbe  world  in  time  snd  space.  Tbe 
lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  subjective  ideas  stated 
by  Kant,  and  then  spoke  of  the  position  of  Hegal 
In  tbe  history  of  philosophy.  He^el  i*  the  first 
post-Kantian  to  talk  about  Aristotle,  and  he 
reaches  a  comprehension  of  the  subjectivity  of 


Kant  with  the   objectivity   of   Anstutle.    Hegel's 

6iguihcHnce  is  that  he  holds  t 

phy  and  does  not  recede  from  the  Kantian.    He 


» to  the  (ireek  phiiofio- 


*  the  discoverer  that  Kant's  subjective  constitu- 
tion of  tliemlnd  is  only  hypothetlually  subjective. 
In  reality,  it  is  subjective  and  objective  too. 
Kant's  subjective  had  taken  up  within  itself  the 
entile  antithesis  of  subjective-objectiveas  under- 
Ftnod  by  scepticism,  and  had  become  purely  unl- 
vcTsrti  through  the  lact  that  its  forms  are  univer- 
sal. The  thought  of  Hegel,  uiul  also  of  Aristotle, 
is  that  uuivers.Uity  is  always  self-particularizing 
lor  its  self-detenni nation.  The  lecture  brought 
out  clearly  the  union  which  Hegel  achieves  je- 
tween  the  Kantian  and  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Tomorrow-  Proles sor  Watson  lectures  in  tlio 
morning  upon  ''The  critical  philosophy  in  its 
relation  to  realism  and  bensatlooalism,  and  In 
the  evening  Professor  Harris,  upon  Hegel's  doc- 
trine of  God  and  tbe  world. 


Evening  Traveller 
Aug.    3,    1881. 
CONCORD  PHiLOSOPHY. 

7/ie    Celebration    of  ihe    Kant 
Centennial, 


Lecture  from    Rev.  F.   H- 
Hodge,  D.  D. 

Evening  Address  from  Prof.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  IX.  D. 

HEGEL'S  RELATION  TO  KANT 


The  Centenary  of  the  "Critique 
of  Pure  Rea$onJn 


The  School  of  Philosophy  celebrat*  this  week  the 
"Kant  Centennial,"  or  the  centennial  of  tbe  publi- 
cation of  tbe  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  which  was 
puolifhed  In  Anguat,  1871,  although  It  was  nine  years 
before  It  bsd  made  Its  way  lrjto  the  sppreclstlon  of 
universities  srid  >>cholarj.  The  morning  address  was 
from  the  Bev.  P.  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.,  on  Kant,  giving  a 
rvmpotbetic  picture  of  hi» life  from  tbe  personal  side 
snd  bis  place  rrud  Influence,  in  philosophy. 

Iramannel  Kant  was  born  In  Kbolgjberg,  April  22, 
1717,  and  died  la  l&Ofl.  It  was  his  an.blt.on  to  occupy 
a  chair  In  bis  Alma  ilttfrr,  the  University  of  Koolfs- 
berg,  and  bs  became  a  professor  there.  Of  small 
snd  feeble  physique,  be  overcame  Its  limitations  with 
his  majesty  of  mind.  His  personal  Icdependeuos 
was  very  Mronr;.  He  never  Incurred  pecuniary  obli- 
gations. His  dally  life  was  sy*t^mat<xed  to  a  dsgree 
that  bis  neighbors  could  tell  tbe  hour  of  day  by  his 
movements.  His  power  of  will  was  wonderful.  By 
this  be  overcame  a  chronic  conghf-and  he.  would 
compel  sleep  by  compulsory  adjourmoeut  oZ  mental 
sctlon.  He  considered  uniformity  of  life  an  estsa- 
tlsl  factor  In  snecesi.  From  5  to  7  be  gave  to  •tnlv  . 
from  T  to  She  lectured  before  bis  clssses;  from  9  to 
Ubesrrote.  Then  be  dined,  with  friends  if  possi- 
ble. At  4  he  went  to  walk,  and  tbe  path  he  trod  Is 
still  known  as  "tbe  philosopher's  wall." 

Perfect  qolet  was  essential  to  his  work,  snd  be 
frequently  changed  his  lodgings  to  secure  It. 

Of  woman  be  remarked  that  she  should  be  like  a 
church  clock,  open  faced  and  panctual,  but  nnliks 
theeljck,  not  tell  all  she  knows;  like  the  snail  Id 
perseverance,  but  unlike  It,  not  carry  all  hu  aard- 
robo  on  ber  back. 

Tbe  logical  and  critical  work  oi  Kaut  was  «ymps- 
thetlcally  and  Inforniftlly  trcnted.  An  etblc  tint 
fonnniaUd  1  can  Ixvjtnse  1  mn-i,  •u._k<,  -ti-.i  to  the 
speaker  two  Unes  of  Sir.  Kmsrvon: 


1881 


143 


1881 


"When  Duty  wbl-pon  loir,  Thorn  nut.'  tive  and  tbe  ether  objective.    It  defined  cm  facsor     pba»Ci,  the  •cepticisn.s,  the  heretical  doctrines,  the 

The  youth  replies,  'I  can/  *'  Mtlii  unl-erra!  aod   tbe  other  u  tbe  pantcubar—     most  rcvolui  ionary  phase*  Id  l.lstorv.nll  proceed  from 

which  were  warmly  applauded  bv  the  andls-tee   The     'i6"**  V0-?  ft?  •,n«t«r«  **  formal  kific  uf  Arise*-     the  fame  great  principle  of  thought  **  the  most  pos.- 

phlk.av.pby  of  fcbSll^^^  He  m  the  chief  oootilboiloo  «tho  nw»  of  enuisat     live  and  conservative  doctrines  ud  Iba    all  tneso 

Dr.  Heilf e  «a  »  *err  liupcrtaoritodT  philosophy.*  the  world's  aclesjce.  negative  things  are  destructives  onlv  lo  their  undo 

There  Lad  bees  aouo  «ximtuUoiu  of  hMrint  Ur  ■*"  ""Odero  philosophy  bma  sought  to  rrluU-     vefoped  •tale  and  when  partially   icizod.     My  end  bv 

Cabot  ba  *^  M    ■ewrini «.     jelhcr  in  some  way  these  two  aaUlhasoi    (sabjoo-    they  are  diawn  within  the  great  positive  moreioent 

___  tlverrrrsw  objective,  aad  particular  versus  usurer-     and  wc  pec  how  useful  they  are  become.  Through  the*e 

^*BE    KTENTsTu*    SESSION,  sal),  and  abow  their  relation.     Tire  movement  af     negative  and  sceptical  icedeocica  arising  fruiu  tola 

t»t  being  ■nao.o  to  be  present  Professor  Harris     TSfwJSlSSSSSSL  J<T.etoPT'  ,■**«»**"  rM****  .**     •«"*  antithetic  object  of   thought,  the  subjective 

and  this 
le-lge  is  (o    Irs  a-.J7DtJct<j!  iiic  v>iU  ohjKtlTS  wi«W 


w»  oeing  wiau.o  to  be  present  Professor  Harrla  uaouera  wuiiouwpsiy  uerewuM  osfa.*ve  reamna,  at  great  antithetic  object  oi    ihou-di,  me  si 

Medly   consented   to  oecunv  the  tins,   to  ih„  «  nM1,    The  dlrtloctlon  o<  MibjectlTe  «rr«  >bjeotlv*  rertvi  Ibo  objective,  we  ascend  lutoaknowl 

!-LrT?J         occupy  the  time,  to  the  ax-  aeemed  lo  d#wtroy  that  of  particular  verve*  uolrer  self -determining  activity  as  It  »  In  mind, 

pressed  oeugbt  of  many.    "I  doa't  know  what  I  may  sal,  and   to  reduce  the   universal  to  an  arbitrary  knowledge  ,*.  for  Id  advance  of  the  old  object 


have  lest,"  fold  one  of  the  audJencs,  "for  I  oavar 
iad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Cabot,  bat  I  do 
know  what  I  fatal  whan  I  ess  bear  Profeseor 
Harrla.** 

Professor  Harris's  lecture  was  on  "Hegsl'o  B«w> 
tion  to  Kant;  the  General  Poattlam  of  East  Is  the 
History  of  Failooopby." 


aggregate,  or  lo  a  mere  Jtatus  eocla.  The  war 
between  realism  and  nominalism  baa  ebb  groat  mama- 
lug  In  tbe  history  of  philosophy  and  In  Christian  the- 
ology—It Is  tbe  nrst  attempt  to  assert  subjective  *er> 
tut  objective  against  tbe  Greek  particular  ecrsus  on* 
1  vera* I,  which  tradition  had  brought  down  toU.ea.k1- 
dlc  age*  oj  the  heirloom  of  speculative  acienee.   Thla 


of  U)liKt,~(ucb  ea  tbe  world  baa  inherited  it  from  the 
Greeks.  It  la  a  proilmate  insight  Into  tbe  nature  of 
the  divine  creel  Ive  process  Itself.  We  ascend  through 
a  ulitloK-phlc  mastery  ol  the  relation  hctwacn  the 
modern  and  ancient  antithesla— anhject  rtrtut  object 
and  universal  reriui  partK-ular— to  the  plane  that  la 
above  all  scepticism.      Scepticism   la  directed  onlv 


The  iWta 

That  Xiuinannel  Kant  la  tbe  greatest  figure  In  modV 


i  philosophy  there  c.in  be  no  donbt.    One  would 
,  In  the  same  sense,  tbat  Socrates  la  tha  greatest 


accounts  aUo  for  the  great  place  which  Aristotle's     ccaluat  method— thla  U  its  ea  sent  In  1  nature.    With 

>:,-.       ...,„  i,„i..  t«  ,i .  .    .  .  thefceptlca  of  old,  as  Hepcl  points  out,  the  doubt 

was  objective,  and  touched  the  uictbod  (or  transition) 
between  tbe  part  Icular  objects  of  sense  and  the  nnlver- 
sals  cognized  bj  rea?oo.  Modem  KC|>ticlsm  touches 
tbe  method  (or  transition)  between  subjectivity  aod 
objectivity.  Tfc«  ancient  sceptics  doubted  or  despaired 
of  tbe  ttutta   of  thool.Jects  of  sense  perception.    " 


Jjt  Ai.ima  l«?M  In  the  controversy.    The  great  Ars- 
bian  eoniinenlaton  taagbt  thai  toe  hatuan  mind  at 

esscnlially  patkctiivt,  and  bei.ee  not  Immortal,  as  the 


IVDIvrprAL  BVMAX  aolX 
of   J<bn   or  James.    That  which    different  tataa- 

_..     _  that  which  belongs  to  the  particalar,  la  perlettable,     „ . 

figure  In  ancient  philosophy.    Not  that  the  ldeaa  of     the  specie*  lives,  but  tbe  Individual  dies.    Aristotle     B*emeU  tbat   they    wore   out  and  r.eriaheJ   In  the 
Socrates  wer«  not  very  Immature  comparod  wltb      bad  shown  how  an  Individual  may  become  an  en-     coiutm  of  tbelr  process,    Tltey  were  all  in  a  flax,  bc- 
thote  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  that  Socrates  alone      H*e^-*ba«  Is  u>  aay.  tiow  a  jnarthralar  may  nulls     comlnc  each  moment  something  ol*e. 
glvia  the  Immense  Impulse  and  tbe  truo  direction,      wilblii  ItscU  the  attribnlea >  of  tbe  mUversai  as  a  so-  ^  ™«II--IKn  ..„„UI, 

and  tbe  melhod  whJcb  Plato  and  Aristotle  elaborate     tnUty.     CLanpc ;  ami  pcrMnlrillty  liappen   beeaass  nhWl^  m  raslB 

and  make  fruitful.  8o  Aristotle  comes  after  Plato  the  paiticular  la  not  adeijaatc  lo  the  nrdvereai—  the  of  tbelr  nniverals  (or  their  total  processes).  Modern 
In  greatness,  if  wc  regard  Ibis  matter  of  original  die-  anlvcrsal  has  aanu  particular  attribute*  or  phases  sceptics  donbt  tbe  truth  of  the  object*  of  reason— 
covi-ry  of  ideus— but  Aristotle  towers  mnebbifher  In  while  the  special  Individual  realises  only  one,  or  at  tbe  universal*— fpoclca  and  genera— ond  are  ojiwIU- 
tbe  perspective  of  time  as  we  look  back  down  the  best  sonic  of  tlK«e  phases.  The  process  of  tbe  sol-  log  to  accord  real  being  to  aught  bat  tbe  object*  of 
ages  of  bLman  thought.  All  hmuaii  thinking  In  verml— end  all  true  uulvertals  are  active  nroco.-aes—  aense-f  erception.  to  the  vory  objects  which  ancient 
oor  Christian  civilization  Is  Aristotelian,  and  Arls-  enunb  svmo  of  tbe  purtieslan  and  realise*  others;  scepticism  doubted.  A  strange  inversion  of  stand- 
totle  la  "the  fAiher  of  all  those  who  know,"  as  Dante      *         f  '      •.. ..<..  =  . >..-..<         ^       -...-- 

sa>s  in  hla  Inferno; 

So  it  b>  with  Kant.  We  should  not  And  In  Mm  tbe 
world-historical  pcrsonajre  tbat  we  do,  if  he  liad  not 
been  the  impulse  to  raise  up  widely  differing  schools 
of  thought,  and  carry  philosophy  tar  above  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  system  which  he  presented  to 
os  In  person. 

Socrates,  according  to  the  trustworthy  portraiture 
of  Xeiiopbon,  onlv  practised  */ia'«c/ie,  aod  sought 
to  bring  to  conscioubiiess  tbo  wide  distinction  be- 
tween universal  and  particular  cognition'*,  and  show 
the  substantiality  of  what  Is  uulvei*al.  alls  en- 
deavor was  lor  the  most  port  negative.  —  a 
breuklng  down  of  the  conceited  wi-doro  of  the  Athe- 
nian profosor*.  Plato  nude  this  arrival  at  geoeral 
ideaa  something  p<»itlrc — an 


Ari-tt  lie  seized  the  slMiid|M>iut  which  Plato 
reached  lo  a  few  of  bis  writings,  as  bis  higbot 
tliought^-tbat  of  the  crei.tlvc  Intellect  of  will.  The 
identity  of  Ibe  good  and  tbe  pure  thoncbt  and  with 
it  as  bin  principle,  consistently  explained  the  worlda 
of  nature  pud  man  us  they  presented  thein-mlve*  in 
tbe  fourth  century,  before  our  era  to  the  Greek  con- 
sciousness. 

KANT'S   MIONIF1CANCS. 

Kaut'a  significance  In  tbe  world  arises  from  the  di*- 
eoverles  which  be  made  In  the  realm  of  p^ychologr, 
especially  us  regards  the  antithesis  of  hntiject  and  ob- 

J'tct  In  com>clout>new>  and  their  mutual  llniliations  and 
olerprctaiioiitf.  Tb  »  Importance  of  tbis  lurediga- 
tion  on  the  part  ol  Kant  depend*  upon  the  fact  that 
modern  consciousness  b>  a  inovemeul  n?»  whole  to- 
wards  Inwardness  mid  subjectivity,  aud  accordingly 
modem  iibllosopby  Is  Ih>uiiu  first  of  all  tonsk  Itself: 
"What  is  tbe  criterion  of  certitude*."'  The  Greek 
asked,  "What  is  truth'."'  If  be  could  llnd  the  shill- 
ing It  w us  nufilcleut.  Tbiles,  lor  exam|dc,  set  u,j  the 
principle  that  water  or  moldure  is  the  fiui-la- 
ueitLil  abiding  whence  all  origloiiles  and  whiilier 
all  goes.  AunUagunt*  tet  up  Anna—  Reason— 
ur  the  principle-  of  tbe  I  nlvcrs il  —  as  this 
abiding  soinewlial.  TJm  psycboloiry  ot  Plati  and 
ArlsUitlu  is  a  sort  of  objei'tivc  nfialr  treating  the 
mind  like  tbe  world  mid  rinding  wHliiu  it  wbat  i- 
tmn*fiory  aud' fleeting  and  what  is  abiding.  Aristotle 
ab-eovcred  tluit  the  eternal  suWtunce  ol  mind,  Its 
true  form,  is  Non-t  Poiutik<<s— Scli-actlve  Ri^isou. 

Aristolle  and  Plato,  lioth  elai-sify  correctly  tbe 
rations  |io*era  or  toe  Hie.-  of  tbe  sonl  aud  lejv.-  u- 
correct  stateitH  ots  oi  the  ccope  ol  those  fscilitie-. 
Sensc-perreptioii,opiiilou^li^eurslve  reu«vning.tUe<>- 
retieal  ilialgbl  by  aid  of  pure  Ideas—  the  "seeing  by 
to(Hlitit<s"(as  I'loio  calls  lt>— these  are  e&puundcd 
ai:d  tUIr  limits  detlne-l. 

Arfitotle's  great  distinction  of  the  phases  of  life 
or  soul  into  vegetative,  feeling  aod  rational,  is  the 
solid  basis  of  alt  that  has  been  tboa,--nt  on  tha  sub- 
ject. 

But  ibe  problem  of  certitude  cool  f  not  l>e  a  prob- 
lem to  the  ancient  mind.    Though  ancient  philosophy 


aelf  development.  The  acorn  poaaasooa  Individuality 
—the  nnlveraalliy  or  s/mtm*  of  tbe  oak  is  In  It,  bat 
only  potentially.  When  tbe  acorn  grows  It  realises 
a'l  Ibe  phases  of  the  oak  that  were  potential  Is  the 
acorn  and  becomes  a  "sreoud  enlcleehy"  or  specie* 

._,,,,      reallced  In  tbe  Individual,  so  far  as  this  ean  lake 

,al  at  tbiMieroai       place  In  tbe  vegetable  realm,  or,  aa  A rfstotlejoalla  It, 
,.Af  ihotiirn,.  ui  tbe  "nubrithe  eoul,    such  ascent  from  "Irat  en- 

teleeby  "  to  "second  eotelechy"  la  sot  aa  a  fact  pos- 


sible except  to  the  liomait  eoul,  although  tbe  vege- 
table and  animal  eofib)  manifest  a  ssaie/«aoe  of  It 
—a  mere  annearaw:e  of  It  Is  a  sort  of  mlasaUc 
spectacle— the  dramatic  play  simulating  tbe  aaeast 
of  tbe  Individual  into  tbe  species— which  to.  bow. 


ever,  only  a  play,  and  does  not  c  oust  It  cue  an  immor- 
tal individual,  aa  In  the  case  of  mas.  Tbe  great 
scholastic  "fathers,"  commencing  with  Alberto*  Mag- 


nus and  Thomas  Aquinas,  gained  this  insight  of  Aris- 
totle, and  were  able  to  defend  Chrtotiauitv  against 
tbo  Moslem  pantheism,  which  denied  tree  aniveraeJ- 
tty  to  human  personality,  or  In  other  words,  denied 
tbat  man  as  a  subjective  being  eoedd  be  essentially 
universal,  and  hence  an  Immortal  individual  Tbe 
distinction  or  anoject  rcmu  object  bad  appeared 
onli  In  Ibe  obscure  form  ot  nominalism  at  that  early 
period.  With  the  close  of  that  period  of  the  history 
of  thought,  nomlnaltoinsoenta  lo  gain  theasoeadasey, 
and  William  of  Occam  marks  its  trinmph.  He  also 
mark*  the  utter  eclipse  of  the  great  Insight  of  A_ris- 
totlo  In  theology  and  a  divorce  of  faith  and  reason. 
It  to  one  of  ibe  most  mysteiioas  phases  in  Ibe 
history  of  philosophy,  this  triumph  of  nominalism  at 
the  close  of  a  most  wonderful  and  moat  triumphant 
esieer  of  profound  Lulnklng—  reUlstlc  thinking. 
Cbri«tlan  theology  bad  been  aluion  completed.  Very 
little  be*  been  added  or  is  likely  to  oe  added  to  tbe 
wonderful  system  left  ns  by  Thome*  Aquinas- 
familiar  lo  more  people  through  Dante's  Chrlna 
Vommetiia  than  through  fit.  Thomas's  Summa>  The 
mystery  clean  nn  when  we  consider  tbe  moiuento-es 
Importance  of  selling  In  Ha  entire  ooaiaeai  this  anti- 
thesis of  subjective  vtr§MM  objective,  hi  philoso- 
phy. We  discern  tbe  providential  purpose  in  whet 
seems  to  U  at  first  dark  and  inscrutable.  Christiani- 
ty, alone  among  world  religions,  makes  tbe  Individual 
man  worthy  of  Immortal  life  in  a  continued  Asmsa 
esleteitce  of  growth  In  intellect,  wilt  aad  love.  For 
Christianity  holds  that  Uod  himeelfto  Div  ne  Hnmaa. 
Hence  the  soman  bclog  seed  not  lose  hat  hnmsnity 


Not  to  dwell  upon  this  posit  Ico,  bat  assuming  It  as  Pf'P'tual ^recurrence  of  tbe  so  it  be  iV*  or  auhjectlve 

granted,  let  ns  define  the  jMslliOB  of  the  work  ot  Er*ffS**w,lt2'  *Dlbi'  *nt  bjr.  H  th*  ■DfolJlD» 

ImmsDuel  Kant  as  the  Columbus  In  tbo  voyage  of  °*  ■UH«Btf»«IW  phases.    Kemlnalkwa  or  tbe  de- 

tlfiEfl&*SE?S  tofi2fi£l2$ifi£?Sll&  «»Wrf  ««•«!•••«•  of    universal*  is  the  compete 

mental  e7?v^JSrwill  the  mte^lect^nd  fK  hi «!  -nm  of  all  that  Is  i.egativa  and  sceptical  in  nhiW 


tuk  third  riiiLOsorum 

could  vtt  Hie  i>L1]oKoiil.icnl  tlt'lglit  wlltctl  tile  first 
mid  lucnilll  LiNtl  jtiiitly  dlK-oVL-rod  mid  cluhuiated. 
So  It  .iw  tlil.  flute.  Ffcurc  aod  S«-boilliit:  dev<dope<l 
rt.fMr.  HvHy  tbe  pracllcal  uid  .-irftv-tic  pliiUMM  of 
K.liliiilil.ui— Firlito  untoldutp  thosd  null  ^iIlvw 
Of    nirnl.l    ^Llvliy    l.T    wldcli   t)i.  tatnd  dflcnuhiui 

llrtll  ..  OlllVlTTMl   l  rtlf^OIH.    Or    forilL  uf    tllOllCllt  — 

tiruf.Mp.cf!  CQMlity  und  pauff.utlulity— Die  four- 
fold   form  of   reflection  suticrliiduced  ddod  utt 


AM-BOACfltNO  THE  AUOLtTTE, 

gave  the  Impulse  that  i!erclop«il  luto  till.  <ubjectiy-     or  whe«  he  hi  placed  "uniler  the  form  of  eternity." 

itj.lo  eouiiClou«nc»«,  which  now  need,  lo  impure  for     Sub  tptcie  ctcruilalil,  •<  Spinoiu  dencrihea  It. 

Uie  erilfnon  of   certulnty,  the  ChrlrtUu  ltcllpon        If  the  human  form  ii  dlviue-the  hmii.ili  mind  be- 

luoteithe  foul  In  the  «uio  direction  toward,  tbe     Ine  the  Imaco  of  Uie  divine  uilnd— It  follow!  that  to 

learning  to  know  the  constitution  of  tbe  toul  u  »uo-    know  tbe  nntureof  the  mind  I,  to  knon  Inaomenense 

■"nti.     ti^^i      ■_.  .  ..  fhenilnreof  Uod.    In  tbo  two  worlda— the  world  or 

Thla  .iibjectlvc  tendency  of  thouebt  which  I,  the     man  and  tbe  world  of  nalore-wo  may  And  a  revolj- 

character!: lie  of  modem   llinea  leuda  to.  peculiar     tlon  of  God-     In  mau-ln  our  mlnda- we  may  Aud 

riioclea  of  •••enllcbm— a  acepl'cl.ui  ,boaed  on  .par-     tbe  adequate  revelation  In  each  individual,  but  not 
..J.     "i.  nl°  ■""'*'•    *'eihod  I.  the  form  of    In  each  individual  of  nature:  there  It  la  found  only  in 

activity.     The  modern  toudeney   aeekt  lo  know  the     rpeclea  and  rcnen. 

form  of   Ibe    mlnd>  actlvily-.il  facultle,  of  mind        The  Chrmian  doctrine  of  tbe  Infinite  Imporwnee 

~^h  '!"  r    i'    •"'."••      llence    the    problem    of     of  eudi  tinman  aoul,  and  of  the  truiucendenee  of  the 

certitude     ari«.     only    when     tbe     lolad    U    dl-    aool  overall  merely  natural  eil-teneca,  throneb  the 

w  .n  ?^"i!t,i  ow:1  Sf'fl   °'  'nrn>,<rf  actlTiiy.     fact  of  II.  Immortal  deWrny,  generate,  the  impuU. 

IL.  „f  nf  .     Di.°  m.e""'u,i"  """UI  it  -ann-i  be     towmrda  iubjectlvlty   w   alreadr   anerted.    It \*u 

ante  of  the  result,  of  menial  activity.    All  wrong     human    eonulouanee,    over  aruinrt    nature     I  am      . 

view,  of  method  lead  to  wrong  pblMMOyklrai  view'    .boV.  and  bovood Tatar*!!.  ^5a|  bei"i?„™'  to  th™     "••*»»»  ™  «•■«« ,">"■, .  ^I,.llir.s  dev Died  hi.  .tlen- 
THE  roatTloJi  DfcFUtKD.  aupernatural  order  of  eH.tenc.    TbU  lead,  to  tb.      •£■    ,0    "'•    "I'laliallon    of    tho  world  a,  ■  phe- 

nomenon of  .liu-htliii  eoltflitullou  ol  our  mind  i,thc 
uolimeuon.  Here  the  pure  Kuuliuu  IllOTOtnent  lie- 
gin,  lo  Infringe  uiwni  tbe  ancient  View  of  the 
world— the  ela-.li- world  of  art  and  plilin<nphv.  In 
the  school  ol  rk-hellliiiz,  llei^-l  lint  np|iearc<l;  'lie  I, 
die  Arid  one  of  the  pn.t  Kunliaiui  to  tike  up  tho  Arl»- 
lotellan  philosophy  und  perceive  it-  profound  truth. 
He  i,  llie  And  one  to  draw  parallel'  from  the  paycho- 
looleali  .uhk-ellve  l-n-i^  oi  Kaiitiiini.iu  to  tliu  vu.t 
oli'e»-llve,  worhf<-oni)ireheiidiii^  avalom  of  Atintotlo. 
II  It  lleeel',  advice  thai  lltu  Ix-eti  lollowe  I  In  Ocr- 
uinuy.  now  that  In  euch  univerHily  of  that  eonntn- 
thcre  urc  irom  one  to  Ave  cnur'a.  on  Arti-lotk-  -  phf- 
lOfophv  elven  each  temertcr  !  Even  the  atlitck. 
.I'nli.ri  llecellaul.m  which  have  arisen  in  ticnuanv. 
caniecbicliyfromlho  Arl,to*t'lijiii-tiiillolnau^united 
by  llf^el.  uud  not  a  amnio  lie.  Inri^ht  or  iireut  Idea 
in  Aristotle  luts  Im-cii  lidded  l>v  any  one  of  Hettd'a 
ArlBttitelinn  opponent,  to  the  lint  of  Iho^e  ldc:is:ind 
IvrlltliU  Inventoried  by  llcpc-l  blm-eif  lu  hU  lll.lory  of 
lliliix.phyl  Evcu  Treiidcienbilre,  who  blnined 
llepel  lor  ualne;  ltrttrmtitfl— (wblCU  wo  may  In  Eng- 
lish Inundate  hy  tne  word  "activity"— In  hi,  logical 
trintincnt  of  the  eutegorle.  ot  "fure  Thought,"  und 
accosed  htm  of  liorrnwing  theldea  fromeaporlcnce— 
and  yet  Iried  to  establish  lu  w.  t/n  ».;  as  a  oitep^iry  of 
pure  thought  lo  bis  own  avalf  At.  h...  no  acknuwledc- 
mrnt lo  make  fir  u.d«t:uice obtained  tbrouith  liegcr, 
r '  plannllou  of  Arlslotle,  and  olten  Indeed  fulls  bllu- 
sclf  to  see  Aristotle's  deep  tbouguu  where  they  have 


ance   of   method,  and   tiie  VacTtiial* aaV  wiTmvn    0|  KW*  f'"\   •■«•«   ■  product     of    sabjoctlv. 

t.s.    ii..    .„„■  Tl"  .",JI!"_5U^,  SI  ."mpa.    sjnthenl.   of    ihou^ht-a    claxsiAcallog     ooly     for 

convenience.  Th.  reality  eon,istt  of  Isolated  In- 
dividual,, each  valid  over  against  Ibe  oilier. 
Tbe  result  of  thl.  Is  atomism,  aud  the  principle  lliat 
"composition  does  not  affect  th.  parts  or  atoms  of 
which  thine,  era  composed."  Wbea  once  reached 
Il  is  impossible  to  eiplaln  anitalng  by  atomism  with- 
out inducting  a  principle  from  the  outside,  a  direct- 
ing, arranging,  combining  Intelligence  which  oro- 
ducca  all  Hint  w.  And  lo  the  two  world,  of  oatare 
and  man.    Til.  .torn,  become  pur.  simple.— without 


Into  th.  form,  of  activity  will  aire  a  but, 
°*  acepticism  that  no  amount  of  objective 
philosophising  can  remove,  w.  aaa  at  ooe* 
the  slKulncanca  of  that  philosophy  which  will  n- 

filore  method  In  lu  entire  esteut—  nun  oat  tbe  prov- 
ncea  of  all  mental  activity.  Tha  crltlo...  of  pare 
reaaon  aUempta  thU  work  aa  regards  ta.  laMlkactaal 
faeottl«a    and    aeaoanpltabat   aVmst 


critique  of  practical  reason  (Mot*  Ika  fsataaa  «f  la* 
will  .no  tha  crttlqa.  of  Jndgvsmit «  at  thafaaav 
tsooa  of  tb*  aiaotioaal  sauar*. 


Una  lusiint  into  method,  which  It  Iba  waat  aa. 
KUSSLSE  ,.'1*.,1"^!"°  min£>  a?  'ba  obiect  which     ordering  Intellli 


...     - ,  —  .—  ......  .iw,     jruenng  liitelllgenee, 

K.otsacrea.fully  pursue,.    It  relate.  yiMnUally  It     elunty  Action,  ufterly 
the  anlilLe.1,  already    named-tba  anblactlva  and         Tbeonly  tblngposlt! 
objective-.bat  pertains  to  Ibi  two  enJcoMrtaMa     ' 
Its  forms,  aud  what  pt rudna  to  ,b*  objaet  at  ohlaaa. 
It  rccarua  all  cogultlon  as  eompeaad  af  two  fac- 
tor,, and   It  investigates  aod  delnai  then       Th. 
aocieut  thinking  also  bad  two  factors  to  Invaatla 
In  cognition,  but  It  did  not  regard  the  oe*  a*  sub 


properties  In  tbelr  Isolation— and  that  everything  is 
Wan.f  erred  to  the  other  factor  In  the  world— to  tbe 


wi-a 


2^5    ^r«S. 


this  tbans ea  Uie  Indlridoahtj  and  it  prrishea,  or  be-  points  within  tbe  history  of  sceptlcismt 
comes  another.    Aristotle's  eotelechv  n  an  Individ-        But  tbe  cense  of   tills    is  tbe  turning  of  the  mind 

ual  that  has  reulicod  wltliio  itself  all  of  the  poten-  In    upon     Itself    for    the   froth— a   partial    inove- 

tialities,   or   |>bs-es  of    the   nolrersnl.  and    beoee  ment    in    this    direction    producing    doctrines   In 

it    puss  ess  as     fcli-Mentity;     lu    chaufO    does    soft  which   there    is     utter    disharmony    between    tbe 

change  II;   IU   activity  is    onlv     the    contmuance  two  antitheses,  respectively  the  objects  of  ancient 

of    lu    function*  —  a    circular    movement  —  what  and  modem  thought.    It  is  a  movement  tbat  J  us  titles 

Hegel  calls  "a   retain    luto    Itself.*'     Tbe   '•Bret  and  will  Just  if.  tbe  doctrine  of  s  Providence  In  bia- 

entelecby"    possesses   this  immortal    lodrvldesllly  torv— a  true  Tbeodicy. 

?:fl  x*H2i~llaS  ^  «»'!!~jr»l',»_!^.bT    Vp  ,„  „„  „rae  „,  „..,,;  „„„,,,  tu.  ou.,ook  might 

hare  been  dubious  enough  to  the  realistic  thinker. 
Komiiialtr-m  bad  begun  to  see  Uie  ultbuute  conse- 
qnenees  of  its  subjective  polot  of  view. 

Tliere  Is  no  carnality  lo  the  worlJ,  so  far  a*  we 
know— ois'y  sequence  In  time.  "All  our  knowledge 
cunsists  of  Imprei^ioiis  of  tbe  fence*,  and  tbe  laiut 
imnges  of  these  iiupre«sion-  euilcd  up  lo  memory  and 
Id  IhtiiMug."  Even  the  ego  is  only  a  subjective  no- 
IIol— a  unity  cf  the  series  ■■/  Inipie-^lous  called  "my- 
self."   Tills  is  the  subjectivity  cf  subjectivity. 

TliU  Is  tbe  i-otoi    lu   the  development  of  modern 


*« si .« SI  &,,w-?5?-?s:-5|s 


philosophy  at  which  Kant-rlses  aud  offers  his  more 
complete  sketch  of  our  subjective  nature,  a*  an  es> 

filanatlon  of  tbe  world  of  mas,  and  tbe  world  in 
Into  and  space. 

His  sketch  of  the  nato.ro  of  mind  has  become 
familiar  to  all  persons  who  make  a  pretence  of  cul- 
tivating philosophy: 

"The  subjectivity  of  man  as  will,  emotion, orlntel- 
leet,  has  native  forms  of  its  own,  forms  not  derived 
from  eipertence  or  from  anything  external.  Tnese 
forma  make  op  ibe  constitution  of  tbe  mind  Itcelf. 
It  we  wish  toltoow  the  truth  »e  must  be  aware  of 
the  subjective  factor  In  knowledge  and  make  due 
allowance  for  It.  Tulngs-ln-tlfenj selves  are  modi- 
fled  (in  our  cognition  of  them)  through  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mental  tacultie*  tbat  know  ihem.  What  we 
aciiLilly  know  of  thioga-ln-tbeui^clves  will  be  ascer- 
tained only  after  we  eliminate  from  our  cogoliious 
tne  subjective  element  doe  to  our  mental  forms." 

All  this  wan  so  simple  aod  In  accordance  wltb  (ha 
spirit  ol  ibe  subjective  acepticism  of  tbe  pro-Kantian 
period,  that  It  would  have  lecoumended  itself  at 
once  as  the  best  of  good  sense. 

Hut  who  ean  paint  tbe  amazement  of  subjective 
scepticism  when  It  first  begins  to  comprehend 
the  "Critique  of  l'ure  Reason"!  It  look*  over 
the  Inventory  of  the  posteesinus  of  oar  ><ubJoc- 
livlty,  "the  forms  ol  our  mind,"  and  aces 
Time.  Kpure,  Quiuiiity,  Quality, Kclallxn,  Modality, 
God,  Freed  <m,  Inimortnliiy,  tbe  lieautiful,  tbe  Ju->t 
ami  the  True!  It  lakes  uwuy  one'*  breath  to  see  such 
things  written  duwn  lu  the  iuventory  of  what  is  our 
subjective  constitution.  How  rich  we  arcl  "Ab, 
but  all  Hum:  are  <>nlv  t-uhjcciive."  "They  do  not 
apply  to  any  object  in  it«elf,  whatever:  not  even  to 
the  ego-ln-tlscll."  "You  cunuot  think  your  ego  as 
an  objri't-ludtiKjif  becjuse  yuu  cannot  think  it  except 
In  these  ralcgorle-.  These  eategtirics  apply  to  ob- 
jects tbouRhl  but  not  to  the  subject  thinking,  as  a 
thing  in  il-cll." 

M  ell,  we  reply,  what  of  thar,'  AVbat  U  tbo  net 
rcr-uir ,  when  we  lake  .ill  this  into  account'.' 

To  faite  thl*  Into  account  It  was  ucce^iury  to  recall 
tbe  great  innght  of  Arihtotle  and  review  ancient 
pbiio-..|.by  In  the  light  of  tbis  Kant  in. I  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  ■nbjcctfvily.  Alter  Socrates  came 
dr.t  Plato,  and  then  Aristotle, 
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Thon  Ibe  aavnnta  beoouie  an 

useless, 

„.  posh  1st  shout  nominalism  Is  Its  ottrl- 

bnllon  of  all  universality— of  all  abldlnfaixl  sobiUn- 

tlal  being  lo  tbe  sublociivo  mind.     It  Implies  a  great 

deal,  but  does  not  Itself  become  aware  of  this  wjn- 

detiui  endowment  wbkh  It  claims  for  the  sabjsctive 

mind. 

It   it  wonderful  to  sec   bow  the    most  negative 
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and  rrpulrloa;  (I'J  Kanle  tbtorrot  tlm«.  ipse*  and 

jLprhcmllon  of  dc»r«,  or  laleMlT.  qawllt;,  to  U» 
mo  I;  al)  lb.  ao-afled  «>TntMUe  MpMalt  4 
urv>n."  <t)  the  lloilUtloa  ol  Ik*  wort*  to  •P»<*;  (') 
Siiit'i  "t4|ng-lo-lt»elf ;"  if)  MUM  dlrWbUltr  or 
atomic  Mure  of  rna'Wr;  (b)  tk«  UietaalBa  *t  «*• 
world  to  Mm*;  (I)  too  naxnlorbn)  taToWod  ta  tto  ■»• 
tor*  of  tb.  aoul.  In  Ua  1-UiWpbj  sf  Bsllfloa  k* 
dlonucet  la  Ml  U«  Kantian  rtfotaUoa  of  St. 
Anaclm'a  proof  It  th*  natwol  of  i  W. 
Hncl'i  tbimsbt  of  th.  "BatrlfT  a;  tk«  to- 
tal it »  of  potentlalltlaa  and  of  tk*  M«a  aa  tb» 
abnjlata  totalit,  rnablaa  him  to  maca*  St.  Analaai  • 
pruo'  from  iba  Kantian  objection*  (wktob  ara  not 
unlike  the  ohjtvtton.  brought  ap  by  Gaaallo  la  tk* 
lifellma  of  8t  AaMlaa  bloMlf-L  ... 

For  convenience,  aa  It  an  ma,  Hefcl  kaabmfbt  ta- 
int her  lil>  chief  erUk.-t»mj  on  Kant  In  Um  "aacoad  al- 
titude of  tlioaglrt  towar.H  the  objactlvo  world,"  con- 
tained la  bk)  Introduction  lo  hie  l>«lc  la  th*  *»*»- 
el/wcoVi,  and  ao  ndmlmblTr**der*d  Into  vernacular 
Enellib  by  Mr.  Wallace 

Jl:e  llmlla  of  my  unper  prevent  ma  from  qaotlna 
laraely  from  H ccel  a  owo  wrllinp^ and  froaa  atktmne- 
totc  to  eipowtd  aoma  of  hat  more  tootle  aotaauca. 

I  moat  refer  to  oil*  wore  tlioof  bt  of  Hoeal,  and  It 
la  alio  a  thoucht  of  Arirtotle,  It  b  Ikat  onlvaraaJlty 
laalwayaacll-partknIariiUii,  for  It  U  aelf-detornaln- 
atlon.  He  alwaja  condemna  Ik*  Indelnlao,  ta4*ar> 
nilnat*  abtolo'e,  aa  empty.  Bene*  kla  thoagfai  e — 
full  joitlee  to  Europe  aa  ajalnjt  aU  OrleataUan 
PantheWm.  .«_._.« 

With  a  mitral  reference  to  tk*  foil  detaflf  of 
Hegel'a  crlllqno  of  Knot  .found  la  Wallace  a  tranila- 
tlon  above  referred  to,l  mnateloaatbkl  paper  with*** 
artentrXIna  niore  Uiaa  tlaia  ataleaaent  of  Kant'i  tbp- 
ulHcance  &  tbe  rtracxl*  between  aacleat  and  modern 
tboUL'ht,  and  of  Haver,  poaltlon  at  tk*  OM  Who  k*r- 
monutea  Greek  and  Uerasaa  tkoojnt. 

?Boston  Transcript 
?Aug,    3,    1881. 

TBB  CONCORD   SCBOOL   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

At  Concor(J,  yesterday  mdrtfing,  there  wu 
begun  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Season." 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge  delivered  the  lec- 
ture, the  first  part  of  which  included  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Kant.  Following  was  an 
analysis  of  Kant's  philosophy  and  a  state- 
inent  of  his  place  in  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. Kant  has  been  to  tbe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  eaid,  what  Descartes  was  to  the  sev- 
enteenth, and  Locke  to  the  eighteenth.  Kant. 
like  all  great  philosophers,  had  a  strong 
mathematical  mind,  and  Dr.  Hedge  told  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  some  of  the  lectures 
of  the  rising  philosopher  were  heard  by  others 
than  the  regnlar  students  .of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kbnigsberg  before  he  attained 
his  much  -  coveted  chair  of  logic  an  i 
metaphvsics.  Having  reviewed  the  life  of 
Kant,  with  rreution  of  his  leading  cental 
traits,  of  hid  insignificant  personal  appear- 
(.nee,  of  his  methodical  living,  of  his  won- 
der!;.1  will  powtr  which  overcame  the  weak- 
ness of  a  feeb'e  body,  of  his  persecutions  by 
tlie  distracting  noises  of  Konlg«berg,  of  bis 
three  intimate  friends,  of  his  bachelor  life,  of 
liis  hab.tT.al  ,-iad  large  charities,  of  his  de- 
clining strength:  and  his  death  Feb.  12, 18W, 
Dr.  Hedge  proceeded  with  bis  review  of  the 
.  philosophy  of  this  revolutionist  in  the  pht'o- 
sophical  world.  Kant,  he  said,  was  little 
knuwD  beyond  Kuulgt.berg  till  1781,  and  his 
great  work,  tho ''Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
n-ets  almost  stillborn.  Nine  years  elapsed  be- 
fore it  became  well  known:  the  universities 
were  long  in  discovering  the  significance  of 
this  audacious  work.  Tbe  Catholic  universities 
even  led  somctunes  in  making  tbe  change. 
Kant  controverted  the  fundamental  position 
of  Locke  as  to  the  origin  of  Ideas  from  eeoae- 
perceplion.  He  said  that  tbe  eense  experi- 
ence is  conditioned  by  tbe  mind— not  the 
the  mind  by  tbe  tense  experience.  Kant  was 
an  Idealist  in  the  sense  that  we  can  know 
nothing  of  things  about  us,  but  he  never 
doubted  the  existence  of  things  about  us.  la 
bis  secoi.d  edition  of  the  "Critique"  Kant 
shows  that  the  existence  of  things  outside  of 
us  is  neceesaay  to  onr  having  sensations.  The 
second  part  of  (be  "Critique"  is  occupied 
with  things  which  transcend  experience.  He 
shows  that  tbe  pure  reason  can  never  estab- 
lltih  the  reality  of  those  ideas  which  He  be- 
yond the  reach  <<t  experience — God.  immor- 
tality and  an  Infinite  universe. 

In  his  -second  edition  Kant  made  important 
changes,  of  a  conservative  nature,  retracting 
some  of  the  boldest  portions  of  the  original 
book.  A  saying  of  Lis  In  explanation  of  this 
change  is  this:  "I  had  to  give  up  knowledge 
In  order  to  make  room  for  faith."  Heinricb 
Heine  says  tbe  second  edition  resuscitates 
the  deism  which  the  first  had  put  to  death. 
Tbe  distinguishing  feature  of  Kant's  ethical 
system  is  its  absolutism.  The  categorical  im- 
perative is  binding  upon  all.  The  value  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  In  the  impulse  It  gave  to 
thought  and  in  tbe  light  it  shed  on  tbe  field 
of  inquiry.  Kant's  doctrines  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  necessity  of  certain  concepts. 
are  rejected  by  later  philosophy,  but  he  still 
lives  as  a  great  philosopnical  power. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several 
speakers  spoke  with  approval  of  Dr.  Hedge's 
mention  of  Bchelling.  Professor  Harris 
spoke  of  the  relation  of  Kant  to  the  Oriental 
and  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  and  Mr.  Alcott 
both  testified  to  the  valuable  service  rendered 
philosophy  by  Dr.  Hedge's  "Prose  Writers  of 
Germany." 

Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot  was  announoed  condi- 
tionally to  lectnre  In  the  evening  upon  tbe 
basis  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  synthetic  Judg- 
ments, but  he  was  unable  to  be  present  or  to 
prepare  a  paper.  In  the  gap  Professor  Har- 
ris conKeMed  to  etana,  and  be  read  a  paper 
upon  Kabt  and  Hegel  and  their  relations  to 
German  and  Greek  philosophy..  '    # 
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Hegel's  DoetriTk/  of  God  and  tbe 
"World— LYeator  aud  Created. 


"d  THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    KANT- 


The  Kant  centennial  week  N  n  brilliant  one  io  th* 
records  of  the  concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Tui< 
v.  cek  is  a  culmination  of  the  prcee  ling  portion  nf  t'le 
tt  fisioii.  Yv  lib  tue  speciul  Icctuves  on  Kaut  and  criti- 
cal Uiscnioioiis  of  Ins  system  are  nl.-o  three  leetorea 
from  Profes.or  Hniris;  *^at  i-caiurkable  exfK»itiou 
of  the  paretic  and  material  bod  its  and  of  tbeChris- 
tiuo  ronrrectton  from  I>r.  .Tones,  poblirbed  iu  fall 
in  the  Traveller  of  tnef day.  Mid  yesterday  afternoon 
Prcf.  Kcbn,  of  New  York,  who  Ims  been  an  attend- 
hot  of  tbe  rchcol  and  contribnted  greatly  to  Its  in- 
terest, lectured  on  "'XUc  French  Kevolutioi?,"  an 
extra  eeseioo,  makiDg  three  lectnres  yesterday- 
which,  considering  the  nnusnal  beat,  was  perUnp* 
quite  as  mucb  plnlu-ophv  as  tbe  average  ''conwions 
entity"  could  a--itui].ue.  Tbcre  is  a  disposition 
sluwn  now  and  Hicl  to  point  a  jr>ke  i£  not  a  moral 
at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  scbool,  at  which  Its  prole*50rs 
f  mile  goodnaturcdly,  and  If  tbcre  were  really  any 
wit,  woold  donbtloss  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  p*  M*^ 
perpetrator.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  tbe  people 
who  enjoy  fun  that  these  attempts  arc  so  bungling  as 
to  reflect  onpleaiantly  upon  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  tbe  would-be  joker.  It  h  a  cheap  order  of 
wit— if  one  may  dignity  it  by  that  name— that  seize* 
on  some  isolated  expression  and,  wrenching  It  from 
its  relations,  holds  it  up  a?  grotesque,  or  which 
catches  eome  philosophical  tecbuic,  jumbles  It  upp.ud 
quotes  it  ai-.the  utterance  of  some  diitiin^ruished  man. 
Bo» ever,  it  b\  too  harmless  a  species  ot  idiocy  to  he 
wortn  allusion.  AiUr.  Emerson  somewhere  says, 
"li  Js  a  very  cheap  wit  tbet  Cuds  It  so  droll  that  a 
woman  chould  vote."  So  H  isrJwayaa  "cheap  wit" 
which  caricatures  things  t.iat  are  esiontlally  oobis, 
•'evating  and  rcnDiup.  Philosophy,  like  tuatbe- 
matlcs,  has  a  certalR  teebnic  of  Us  own,  in  which  it 
formulates  Its  ideas,  bnt  the  fact  is  no  more  pecnliar 
tbon.are  tbe  technical  terms  of  masic,  of  painting,  or 
of  any  of  tbe  sciences.  There  are  certain  words  that 
.done  correspond  to  the  idea  conveyed. 

All  roec!nl  brunches  of  knowledge  or  svtteai.*  of 
inquiry  have  their  idiom,  but  even  a  slipbt  philo- 
sophical study— a  plea?ure  cicuriion  Into  it*  dialect 
—in  rafiicient  to  place  one  ou  qnito  social  terms  with 
It.  Of  coarse,  there  are  many  of  its  expression* 
which  philosopher*  theruselvcs  use  witb  d  erent 
and  individual  tipnQcauce.  but  a  sympatb*.  c  ob- 
servation soon  de.enuiuee  this. 

Tbe  result  of  these  serious  of  critical  thooght  are 
too  vast  for  hidden  rJosreriog.  It  is  a  force  to  lie  in 
character  and  shape  llie  to  firmer  issues.  In  these 
clear  distinctions  of  the  material  and  tbe  spiritual 
worlds,  one  discerns  the  cocuilcal  outline*;  one  gets 
bis  bearings,  sotoapenk,  and  llnds  his  mental  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  It  is  tbe  acquiring  of  poise  aud 
0*  insight,  tho  two  great  factors  of  life. 

Tbfj  weelJ,  as  stated,  is  the  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Kant's  Critique.  Th«  special  lCautiau  pa- 
per* are  from  Her.  Dr.  Hedge.  Prof.  Watson,  Prof. 
Morris,  President  Porter,  Prof.  Mean,  Mrs.  Julln 
Ward  Howe  and  President  Batcom,— the  first  two  of 
which  wero  given  on  Tuesday  and  Wedocsdav  morn- 
ings. To-mght  Prof.  Meats  will  lecture  on  Kant, 
tlr.  Alcott  baring;  occupied  tbe  morning.  To-mor- 
row (Friday)  Prof.  Morris  will  lecture  on  Kant,  nnd 
la  the  evening  Mrs.  Hows  will  read  a  philosophic 
paper  en  titled 

"THE  KESCLTS  OF  KaNT." 

On  Saturday  morning  President  Porter's  lecture 
on  Kaut  will  bo  ri-ad  by  the  Itev.  Dr.  Kidney,  aud  In 
the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  President  Bascimi  will 
lecture  on  Kant.  There  seems  a  prospect  for  the 
dltlusiou  of  Kuntlati  knowledge.  Next  week  will  be 
one  of  a  new  and  very  especial  interest  in  the  course 
of  literarv  lecture.-*  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanboru,  on 
"Literature  and  National  Life,"  Including  that  of 
Rome,  England,  Germany  uud  America.  Mr.  Sun- 
borns  lectnres  nil)  come  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Ttinrcdav  evening?". 

Prof.  Watson,  the  writer  of  the  lecture  of  ye»ter- 
dav  motoiug,  bus  been  lur  ^ears  a  contribuior  to 
Prof.  Harris's  Journal  tt  Sin-oulatlve  Philosophy. 
Some  five  ycuTK  nyo  he  contriuuU:il  to  tint  iieriuoical 
ao  article  entitled  "Kant's  Iteply  to  Hume";  and 
•mother  paper  from  htm,  appearing  fit  the  same 
journal  tiic  succeeding  year,  on  "Tin*  Relallvitv  of 
Knowledge,"  which  was  an  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine as  held  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  attracted  wide 
attention  from  Hi  remarkable  tome  and  subtle  dls- 
tlnctiona.  Prof.  Watson's  lecture  of  yesterday  was, 
to  use  bis  own  words  ''An  attempt  to  sketch  In  out- 
line tbe  nicta}>hii*lcat  theory  of  Knnt  as  It  exists 
when  freed  lroui  the  Imperfections  and  Inconsis- 
tencies which  prevent  wliat  is  really  essential  iu  It 
from  being  clearlv  recognized." 

TUE    LECTt'BE, 
of  which  tbe  following  Is  an  abstract,  was  read  by 
tbe  Kev.  Dr.  Holland  ol  Clifvauu: 

A  phllosopliv  tnu-t  not  Iw  i  c^nnied  as  Ic-s  perfect 
tlianumrtliri -Ih-cuum;  It  Iws  leMttl  rOtil4»tvnry  within 
ItseK,  Tliete  is  sik-Ii  a  thing  as  the  u'col.ne-"  of  ones 
strength.  A  man  who  Is  not  afflicted  w  tth  a  htrong 
aud  encr/wi.  nature  will  not  ven  readily  leave  the 
biaien  iinck  for  devlons  courses,  but  on  the  other 
hand  be  will  a*  n-rtmnly  not  lead  others  i.to  fvi-h 
in  um  ni.'t  |K«^tures  new.  A  man  or  a  phtlo-ophx  i* 
if  Ih-  judged  b>  a  -inii'l.ird  ulhcrthuu  that  of  It* 
mere  eilerual  t'-oniplficaess.  Xt  time  goes  on  the 
world  becomes  for  tbr  thinker  mu-'ll  more  compUra- 
ted.  illltl  tlicrrt'tn-  be  wli.i  trh-sto  inakeacntu'uptbm. 
which  was  adequate eiitingtl  wlteu  the  world  w.ult*U 


complex,  under  ih  e  uttered  coiiditimi  oi  tuioj-, 
•will  produce  a  sy-tem  app.uvutl>  adeqnute,  l*cftiti>e 
ol  its  ven  inadvijuacy.  To  Pttrmeuidcs  pure  Isc'.ng 
seemed  ru.llcieni  as  iiformulalion  of  the  universe,) >ut 
to  whoui  iliH.-  that  ti'ttion  .iDjif.ir  ji:tticicot  uow*.'  Not 
even  to  Mr.  Spender,  (»rone  h*  that  tliinker  i^  to  rest 
satisfied  with  categories  nf  exceeding  simplicity.  We 
i-hnii  tlun  imijjr  unfairly  of  anv  i ■hilusopliv,  aud 
esi^cially  or  the  philosophy  ot  Kant  it  wa  endeavor 
to  e*>tliiiatc  it  by  tbe  poincn  h*tt  external  a>Undurd  of 
•M-lt-ctiii'ifctcncy.  Nodoubt  kuHi  a  mrthixl  nf  looking 
at  a  f>y>tcin  hx*  it-  own  vnluc;  lor  a  philosophy  which 
is  iii)|.i- k >- h  illogical-  1  uit-au  one  which  i-  incoher- 
ent within  Itself— Is  in  all  probability  at  the  patue 
time  lmpele>>->ly  inadequate.  Hut  there  is£3UHihtug 
much  lusher  than  mere  consiMency  between  parts; 
there  is  tbnt  noble  sort  of  inconsistency— »he  tucon- 
sistem-y  of  gpniu< — which  arises  Irolu  the  nerce 
struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old.  Of  wjdi  of 
oevrlupnient  in  his  system  w,-r.-  i,>  enough  ami  to 
H-nre;  but  there  is  uot  less  evidence  ot  au  in-dgbt 
intuthe  intitute  omplevity  "l  the  modern  world, 
which  Is  onl.»  ifen  by  the  man  of  genius,  ur  won  by 
others  when  time  has  made  it  clear.  To  appreciate 
Kiu>t  we  must  thrrefore  view  him  as  the  expoitcut 
of  a  rew  synthesis,  and  not  simply  A*tTiviug  anew 
.ointiuD  01  tdc  uiu«  oM  nri  bleiiia  The  j^roblem 
iriven  to  Aristotle  to  solve,  Le  solved  for  all  time; 
but  he  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  Knnt,  for  Kant's 
problem  Implied  Hie  intermediation  of  Chrl-tianitv 
and  tbe  changed  aspect  of  the  modern  world,  which 
followed  In  tie  train  of  Christlainrv. 

"Knnt,"  It  has  lieen  said,  "m  cimstuntlv  assorting 
tbat  melaphyslcs  are  independent  of  the  teaching  i>f 
eai^rtence,  and  that  they  mu-t  not  call  on  experi- 
ence." That,  to  a  verlwl  critic  ot  Kant,  this  fboold 
seem  a  fair  representation  of  his  teachlug  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  but  it  is  hard  to  Iteiicve  tbat  any  one 
wbo  bud  once  clearlv  realized  what  Kant's  problem 
was.  and  how  he  trie.)  to  t-olve  it, should  put  tltc  mat- 
ter lu  lliis  way.  Meali-m  docs  uoi  spin  the  uuiverse 
out  of  the  Individual  coiiscionsnoss,  ur  construct  the 
world  I  ode) --en  dent  of  facts.  Idealism,  In  anv  seu«e 
In  which  it  is  held  oub-ide  a  lunatic  asj  lum,  di>es  not 
deny  that  we  ki:ow  i-eid  object*,  nor  docs  it  assert 
that  objects  are  dependent  on  He  iudividunt  con- 
sciousness. On  the  contrary,  w  affirms  as  emphat- 
ically as  the  reaiHt,  that  tbi*  Is  a  real  world  and 
that  this  world  is  not  constructed  by  the  individual 
mind.  The  idealist  Ufae*  exccplion;  not  to  tbe  facta 
Of  experience,  bet  to  tbe  realism  which  assumes  a 
worlu  existing  Inoe.tcudently  of  Intelligence,  and 
also  to  a  wiisstiorali'in  which  explains  the  world  as 
the  product  si  a**":....! Ion  acting  upon  the  particu- 
lar and  evuneeceut  leellngs  of  the  individual  man. 

Realism  leads  to  Agnosticism,  to  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosb  hat  justly  so  supreme  a  disdke,  or  which  Kant 
fell  into  <>,,ly  becau>e  be  had  not  quite  freed  himself 
from  tbe  fallacy  on  which  realism  Is  founded. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  there  Is  a  real  world— 
a  fact  which  admit*  of  no  dispute  auooag  sane  people 
—but  what  the  nature  of  this  real  world  Is.  li  it  in- 
dependent of  intelligence,  or  is  it  not'.'  This  is  the 
question,  and  until  the  necessity  for  putting  It  has 
been  clearly  perceived  we  may  nave  a  robust  dog- 
matism, but  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  have  a 
pbllosoohy.  Kant  did  Dot  deny  the  world  of  expe- 
rience. He  began  wltb  this,  as  It  exist*  for  the  un- 
phitrsopbical,  and  the  problem  he  aimed  to  solve 
was  this: 


KA.VT'S    raOBLEM. 

What  are  the  Intellectual  elements  which  most  b 
pre-snpnosed  in  order  to  a  complete  and  adequate 
explanation  of  experience? 

This  method  was,  In  essence,  like  that  of  tbe  sci- 
entific discoverer  who,  assuming  certain  facts,  asks 
what  hypothesis  will  account  for  them  in  their  coin- 
pletesess. 

Tbe  Profcstsor  felt  there  was,  Indeed,  more  reason 
for  objecting  to  Kant,  Id  that  be  was  too  ready  to  as- 
sume tbe  tucL*.  of  experience  than  that  he  *et  up  a 
theory  independent  of  them.  He  never  dreams  of 
philoxopblxiug  without  perpetual  reference  u.  tbe 
real  world,  and  If  he  fail  to  explain  l:  thoroughly 
this  was  only  to  be  exjvectcd  of  a  pioneer  In  a  new 
realm.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  could  extort  from 
the  command  "Stick  to  tbs  tacts''*  tingle  philosoph- 
ical principle,  aud  it  la  mioleadlog  to  attribute  some 
cabalistic  virtue  to  an  empty  formula. 

"Certainly,"  Kant  would  nave  answered,  "but  bow 
are  you  going  to  explain  themV  There  are  objects  in 
fcpate  and  time;  there  are  tndlvldus.1  feeling*",  there 
arc  things  apparently,  if  net  really,  connected  uow. 
How  do  \  00,  interpret  these  facts?" 

••It  Is  ti  fact/*  remarks  tbe  realist,  '-that  the  wcrld 
exists  iudepen4ent  ot  corsclousDe<-s. 

"Excase  me,"  we  can  fancy  Kant  saying,  "you  are 
now  coulusiP^  Individual  and.  nnlveisal  conscioas- 
ne?*t  nnd  nnder  disguise  of  that  confusion  making 
the  tacts  give  a  tbeorv  of  themselves.  What  we  ac- 
tually know  is  a  world  of  object*  iu  space  and  time, 
■not  a  world  independent  of  thought.  Sow  the  prob- 
lem 01  philosophy  Is  to  explain  bow  we  came  to 
know  that  world." 

A   BUSTAKE  Ol    BEAL19H. 

The  realist  mistakes  io  endeavoring  to  accouut 
f<>r  experience  before  it  it  developed.  When  it  is 
atlirmedihat  the  world  only  exists  in  relation  to  io- 
Uiiifjcin  <?,  it  him  aoswer  to  say  tbat  it  exists  inde- 
peuarutly  of  individual  consciousness.  To  refer  the 
uiuttfr  to  duiuton  i-ei-K-  Is  as  ul>snrd  asfor  the  acieu- 
tist  to  appeal  to  a  Juilgnient  ot  men,  laymen  in  ser- 
vice, rather  than  to  bis  compeers.  Kant's  problem 
wa<  "What  are  the  easenlbil  conditions  of  any 
knowledge  oi  real  things?  How  are  we  to  explain 
tbe  fact  <>i  a  world  in  s)iace  and  lime?"  Tbe  difB- 
cud  v  attending  Kant's  t-ulutlon  was  greatly  lessened 
by  the  labors  ol  bis  predece«<sors,  Locke,  Berkeley 
aud  Hume. 

Outlines  of  ll>e  lwllefs  of  tbe>e  philosophers  were 
given.  Kant  showed  that  a  pure  hentatlonahsni 
could  not,  either,  account  for  the  apparent  reality  of 
space  by  time.  For  Instance,  the  sensation  "Aere" 
refers  to  something  ouWide  Itself;  the  "Mor"  sug- 

(;rsts  the  not  now.  Ppace  and  time  are  not  objects, 
>ut  conditions  of  the  perceirtlon  of  objects.  Tho  de- 
duction of  tbe  categories  virtually  contains  all  that 
Is  essential  to  tbe  phll<oopby  of  Kaut,  and  Iu  this 
tense  its  importance  cannst  he  overrated.  Kant'a 
proof  In  regard  to  raasaUty  was  jkarr?  presented. 
Prof.  Watsons  Idea  of  knuwledg*  is  that,  \i  it  be 

■ •»»„r««rt   empty   name.   It   must    contain 

a  permanent  element  that  (s  noarfectad  by  the  Mnet- 
ually  changlDg  phassa  of  Individual  coiitcioaiDsa*. 
Tne  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  complstely  meeU 
the  philosophy  of  Hume,  both  in  its  rjoalttvearxl 
negative  aFpeeis;  proriag  on  the  one  hand  that  more 
scDMlion  cannot  acoouat  even  fcr  |  series  of  Nellan. 
atthey  arslotbe  ItMlivMaal,  and  therefore  not  Tor 
tbst  limited  amount  of  certainty  which  Home  incon- 
lUltntlly  allowed  to  the  naalbematlcal  aud  physical 
sciences;  and  on  the  other  hand  destroying  the  basts 
of  his  •ceptieism  by  showing  that  the  neceaaarr  ele- 
ment of  knowledge  cwduo*  be  tbe  product  of  costom 
or  repeated  aa-octeltons,  sluce  cu-tom  ltselt  implies 
the  cooftrnetiTe  actrrity  <■/  thooght. 

Kant's  Critical  Philosophy,  while  its  purity  Is  so 
far  pointed  by  the  inienolngIIBg  ot  Absoluts  heal 
lomwlth  absolute  Idealism,  nevertheless  gave  tbe 
deaUhlow  to  EMffesSlfJM.  and  clearly  pointed  out 
tbs  way  to  a  thoroughly  coB*>ui«it  philosophT  which 
•hoald.xptala  all  reVlliy  u  the  fc.tenilllsatiou  of 
K«e*un,  working  tbrtwsh  and  yst  loilwpendaat  of  tbe 
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SOCIAL  TALK. 
Ackuowledjzn^tiU  wero  made  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Holland  tot  hie  able  reading  ol  thts  raJuablo  lecture. 
Ur.  Holland  I*  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Chicago, 
called  there  from  St.  Louts,  *  here  be  held  a  similar 
place  to  the  people  tbat  tbe  Rev.  Phillips  Brook' 
holds  in  Boston.  A  man  oi  the  finest  literary  cul- 
ture, of  scltolarly  attain  meet*  and  great  Intellect**! 
power,  ha  attracted  great  congrentioos  to  his  church 
onUiae  the  Episcopal  iwmbei.fi.  I  p.  Or.  Hollaed 
was  alway*  abreast  with  tlie  times.  The  writer  re- 
calls in  particular  one  of  bis  discourse*— a  Sunday 
eveolDg  lecture— on  two  ot  the  principal  characters  In 
Ueorge  Kliot'a  "Denial  Oerooda"  on  tbe  first  ap- 
pearance of  that  book.  Some  of  the  finest  critical 
distinctions  ev>r  made  on  that  work  were  those  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Holland.  Three  of  the  Cpieeopaihu 
clergy  met  yet  tarda  y  at  tbe  School  of  Philosophy, 
Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Kidney  and  Rev.  Julias  H.  Ward, 
who  Is  perhaps  even  better  known  as  a  literary  roan 
whose  writings  In  tho  Atlantic  and  other  publi- 
cations are  read  with  great  Interest.  The  church 
might  well  be  proud  of  her  representation  in  these 
three  gent  lemcn  whose  great  gifts  are  recognlxed  le 
many  directions.  An  Interesting,  tboagh  brief  coa- 
versatlon  followed  this  paper  of  Prof,  WaMou's. 
opened  by  Prof.  Wright,  who  said  he  wee  struck  by 
the  proof  gives  In  tlie  lecture  to  his  belief  exm eased 
last  night,  that  It  was  Impossible  for  Occidentalism 
to  enter  Into  Idealism,  and  Impossible  to  deny  reali- 
ties outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Tbat  he  found  It 
difficult  to  maintain  a  modified  Idealism.  The  Ori- 
ental tendency,  as  he  concerved  It,  was  to  Idealism ; 
1  hat  of  the  Occidental  to  Materialism,  ro  seeing  only 
the  external  world,  as  Prof.  Harris  had  said  the 
night  before,  we  should  recognise  both  the  exteraal 
and  Internal  worlds. 

.another  gentlenmu  lu  the  audience  said  that 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  an  exception  to  the  aaatertallasa 

a«ciibed  to  the  occidental  thought,  a*  he  denied   all 
until  ri.il  phenomena. 

l*iofessor  Harris  defined  the  siir.ii'irt-iee  with 
which  Prof.  Watson  u>e.l  tbe  term  rvilnv  (Pr.)i. 
M'nlfOtl  hciugoneof  1'rof.  Harris^  >l:i:T  ..I  .-  mtrioa- 
tor*  to  his  uingazine.  knew  accurately  bis  sv-tem  ol 
thought.)  Prot.  Harris  suid,  iu  the  manner  in  whi.*!i 
the  lecturer  had  used  rrali'y  ooe  would,  of  course, 
be  a  lunatic  to  deny  it.  No  one  would  atteiuot  to  ^it 
or.  nothing,  he  said,  adenine,  that  :he  idea  ot  u  cbiir 
was  more  real  than  the  chair,  or  no  one  would  nre- 
uud  that  the  t  hough  (  of  food  could  *atisfv  him  better 
•hon  food  itself.  Reality,  sii.t  the  Prolog  or,  is  that 
phase  of  a  thing  in  time  mid  space  which  .,■:  r-  it- 
sell  to  cur  sensuous  iH'r^eptioii.  Yet  it  In?  no  iiiiii- 
viiiualitv.  When  all  polPiitulities  arc  po-i'cl  ii  one 
vou  have  an  aviuulin.  It  it  a  total  •{  potentialitios. 
The  Trofe.^or  went  on  to  Kpejk  oil  Jhiddhlsui,  tho 
-lua=l_wonderlul  thing  Hi  jLm  rf  /|T>r  ,,\  rr  India 
and  f^TTTwDenTTr.3iuini  cUirW^rJliI  berrer  kniwn 
a  i.fff  it.tf  Hectuitl  nnpul-e  will  be  given. 

From  this  he  louche  J  on  an.ient  mvih  and  story, 
ou    the,.N.'cU»  lutiyeittittt  and  that  line  iu  the  poem, 
/'Th>  illn>iei,  of  theme  nnd  the  not  me 
Sunk  down  in  llruuhihle." 

Ho  ppnkeot  Brahmin,  the  familiar  God  of  the  Ori- 
ental lieiief  which  recognized  the  Vnivei-sal.  but  had 
1.0  solution  for  the  particular  nn  I  which  believed 
that  nan  had  fn'fvn  into  consciousness  nij  which 
believed  that  to  regain  harmouv  we  mu-t  [ro  out  cf 
-ncBS  us   the  animal  and    vejret  d.lc  wnrl-l. 
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.  of  the  universal  iu  the  particular;  'lib  re- 
turn ot  things  into  tbeuwelve**,  aod  when  the  fulness 
of  time  hud  come  how  Christianil>  «„,  ■  dcvclopc<L 

Mr.  Ah-Oat  spoke  of  tbe  Hpiieamuces  of  the  seuses 
and  asktd,  16  the  tree  a*>  real|U<  Die  though'  iu  the 
mind  that  conceives  it?  Hebelieveditwasnnt.  The 
real  reality  is  the  idea,  or  tvpe.  Ha  did)  n- 1  dan;-  re- 
ality but  the  type  mnst  be  before  the  thine-  He  foit 
that  Prof.  Watson's  pnper  had  drawn  very  fine  di*- 
tii:ctlons.  Mr.  .Mn.11  hoped  we  would  not  think  this 
outward  world  independent  of  our  action.  It  is  we 
who  arc  restoring  it,  couipleti.ijj  It.  He  did  not  !►©- 
lieve  in  Idealism  nloue  but  Pei>  nalism.  That  is  the 
highest.  The  Ctirist  was  revealed  1 1  us  a»  u  Person. 
Individualism  is  nu  anarchy,  is  disintegrated,  but 
Peisonnliem  i.*  high,  noble,  supreme. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney  able  1  a^tatClttCU.  of  (rr«at 
importance  and  one  tbat  is  commouly  and  i^norantly 
denied.  Tlie  Doctor  said  thai  many  people  supposed 
Bishop  Berkeley's  philos-.iplty  denied  matcrLtl  phc- 
0'  mei  a,  tral  It  "was  not  true;  that  it  had  been  mislu- 
terpreled  hy  his  contemporaries  and  that  Hume  had 
consciously  misinterpreted  it  and  perverted  It  as 
an  argument  for  his  skepticism.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  Bishop  Berkeley  thnn|to  deny  the  external  world 
He  shows  it  exists  as'it  In  jicrccived,  nnd  his  external 
world  was  real  as  any  other. 

THE      EVEM.NO      SESiSilOX. 
Lecture  of  Professor  Uarrl.. 

An  unusually  large  audience  aiscmblcd  iu  Hillside 
Chapel  id  the  evening  to  listen  to  Professor  Harris, 
whose  subject  was  ••Hegel'a  Doctrine  oi"  Man  and  the 
World;  Creator  and  Created,"  and  who  Introduced 
Iu  bis  lecture  quotation*  from  Kant's  Kritik  and 
from  St.  Ansel™,  with  Hln*trutU,-  and  interpreta- 
tion, with  his  usual  profound  philosophic  thought. 

It  Is  the  fatality  of  a  new  country  mat  we  only 
lenrn  too  late  to  justlv  appreciate  our  great  m»n 
\\c  require  a  perspective  ol  the  distance  of  time  be- 
fore we  percehe  that  we,  too,  have  in  them  met  the 
gods.  Is  it  because  we  hirW  no  god«i  that  we  fjil 
to  recognize  iliem-.'  W*  arc,  perhaps,  onlv  leamiog 
to  know  that  America  has  u  philosopher  who  add--, 
the  oriL-iuUilv  ot  a  deeper  thought  evtn  to  Aristotle; 
who  has  1. j. i.lr  the  biMorv  of  philosophies  hit 
own;  has  fuiulllitrixcil  bim-eil  with  all  the  luucr 
workings  of  thiir  sjMenis;  who  has  scrutbiixcd  them 
in  dctab,  and  wliocoiilptvhendj  them  iu  their  gruud 
relations.  To  this  hcrilJgc  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
pa-t  l*r«fessor  Harris  add-  the  ►pocnlutivo  in- 
siglit  ot  bis  ».wn  (.rofound  thought.  The  poise 
of  bis  nature  is  due  to  n  rcmar'al'le  balauce  of 
what  luuv,  for  want  of  a  K-ttcr  term,  be  designated 
as  coiniui'ii  seme— the  si*i.»e  which  (.uizot  sa\»  ii  the 
"iicnim-ot  humanilv,"  and  to  au  idealism  that  Is 
poetic,  artistic  ut,d  Vplritual.  The  dellcacv  »f  the 
l*roie*M.i*"e  charm  tcr  giws  Idiu  tkit    nondorful   un- 

oM>u.-iWlic.->   which  is   remarked.      (.IVIIIg    frtfclv    of 

bia  great  »toros  ut  learning  and  uf  thought  to  nil  wb<> 
H--V. ,  generous  in  hlsrecogiiillon  ot  even  the  mosl  hum- 
ble merit*;  ul  largest  menial  ho-pitalitv  aiidcrcjtlve 
fullh,— the  taith  tlut  btsplrcs  the  virtues  id  which  It 
belters?,  it  is  nut  stmuge  iimt  the  tuusl  i»otent  Inda- 
dice  ol  tbi-  s.'hool  I-  I  he  uncon-ciou>  per-onjl  lola- 
■  111  r  of  l*i  ■ ■!«.-■*.. t  Harris.  One  hear-  it  cvorvwhere. 
An  Atiiher-t  graduate  -ml  last  nigbl.  "I  am  contin- 
mg  nn  attciuinncc  to  Prof,  llairi*  s  lecture-.  I  am 
uot  uunpprcciallve  of  other-,  bnt  ju-t  now  I  w.iut 
Lis  »|>ecliil  method  ol  thought."  lu  this  way  the 
nucleus  nf  a  srliool  ol  epecuiative  philosophy  i-  U->g 
foniieil  troui  It"  centre  and  utigHlial  fouuder,  Prsfe*- 
i-or  Hnrrih.  Tlie  |>crsonal  Intinenee  ot  that  charity 
1  hm  ihinkcth  no CVll;  of  that  -wlft  revogrtlllon  or  a 
bandol  merit  that  «o  siguulK  ttlsl  lngui>hes  ihe  IVolo- 
s<>r,  li  nut  lost  uiKin  the  young  men  aud  women  who 
are  slnUnitsuf  mm-  .-.  i i  Ailny  or  two  +mi'c  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  an  alleged  plagiarism  ot  ColerlO  te. 
Without  any  opjwofltior.  to  the  speaker.  I  rot.  Harris 
v.  t  rclalrd  the  utter  corlcs-ness  ol  Cohndgo  respect- 
ing bis  MH&.  and  the  .wrcie—  manner  In  which  they 
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were  tdne.l.  l«otb  before  ..i-J  after  hi*  death,  which 
mt^ld  have  divested  tbein  of  the  q  notation  marks 
thai  Coleridge  had  intended  10  nlace  or  them. 
Tilings  like  Ibis  sink  deep  into  J!!!*.  T'*.ey  hoH 
a  iiKn-al  |»o**t  tbit  cannot  be  measured  or  i)<>Qne  i. 
We  Liive  many  men  in  our  country  who  arc  justly 
dMiupub-hed  *  for  philosophical  attainment*;  we 
lrnve  one  philosopher,  l*rofeseor  William  T. 
Hams 

lu  his  lector*  last  evening  theFrotessor  alluded  io 
the  attempt  made  Id  tbe  previous  lector*  to  Hod  toe 
standpoint  ol  Hegel  and  his  relation  to 

GERMAN   AK1>  OftEER   PfULOSOPBT, 

wliicli  significance  lay  tn  tlie  f act  that  he  united  Id 
one  lurtght  the  solution  of  ihe  antithesis  which  is  the 
t*l>htiiX  riddle  of  unoern  thought:  How  t. go*,  from 
th.e  nubjeetive  consciousness  over  to  tue  troe  reality 
of  thing*  In  themselves, — how  to  reconcile  p^ycli  d- 

OgV  SOd  ontology. 

The  Sphinx  riddle  that  presented  itself  to  the 
(ircek  was  not  (lie  conir.i-i  01  cutset :ve  and  objec- 
tive, but  that  other  more  fundamentd  cue  of  unl- 
icrsal  versus  psrti-'ulur.  How  c;ni  a  particular 
elevate  u>elf  to  the  universal'.'  How  can  the  world 
furnhdi  any  lwiiig  Hint  will  not  perish — an  individual 
wave  en  allowed  no  in  Hie  universal  sea  of  being? 
'],  lie  Sphinx  apifCircd  in  (he  ft  reel."  ol  Thebes  aod 
liroptuwued  tlir.t  riddle  whom;  t-nirtcni  w  is  the  prob- 
lem of  homau  life,  (be  question  ol  the  (ftc-existence 
of  the  hou) 

I  lend  (KTeeivc-  the  identity  cf  Kant's  solution  of 
knowledge  with  thnt  of  Aristotle,  who  fouud  the 
ui>t  principle  of  the  u.'w  worM— that  which  Is 
everywhere  prc-snppcawd— !s  the  tclf-cou*clon?  Rea- 
son. The  knowing  of  Knowing  it*  the  Abw.iui*.  aod 
the  world  I*  lt»  effigy  and  image.  Kant  find*  the 
umvcical  and  »l>i.hug  which  we  think  that  we  dis- 
cover by  scientific  observation  of  the  world,  to  t<«  In 
every  case  the  constitution  or  the  objective  mind, 
the  font  i  of  our  knowing  faculty.  Hcoce,  nrcord- 
ing  to  Kant,  when  we  know  universal  ideas  we  know 
the  subjective  forms  of  tulod.  An  the  universal  hi 
alwnvH  rot  op  as  the  explanation  of  the  particular.  Is 
is  evident  both  explanations  auionnt  to  the  snme 
thing. 

J  he  difference  between  Kant's  and  Aristotle's  solu- 
tion lies  in  ihe  fact  that  the  latter  is  not  affected  by 
the  nniitbesi*  of  subjective  verso*  objective.  Aris- 
totle linds  that  the  world,  as  world  includes  bjtb  the 
ohtt-e  of  the  external  world  of  nature  and  the  inter- 
im I  world  of  conKcloosr.c  v,  a  phenomenon  of  change 
and  uioveiueut  which  presupposes  the  noniuenon  of 
tbcsrli-uiored  intelligence.  It  never  oecors  to  him 
to  conceive  the  absolute  as  merely  subjective. 
Kant  is  ol  the  opinion  that  wbeu  we  arrive  at 
an  al*o)ute  first  principle,  we  arrive  merely  at 
the  ultimate  fonn  of  the  mind.  This  is  jar  sno- 
jective  constitution,  and  holding  oo  to  the  distinction 
of  subjective  and  objective,  the  first  prinriple  is 
only  a  subjective  postulste,  and  not  the  ^absolute, 
n  Inch  t'.rtek  thought  supposed  It  had  reached. 

Hegel  perceives  this  identity  between  the  results 
of  K:ii)t  and  Aristotle,  and  In  his  p*yeologv  and 
logic  everywhere  *hows  tbe  groundlessness  of  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  mere  subjectivity  of  universal  aod 
ixcc-'sary  principle?.  He  shows*  that  it  is  inconsis- 
te»t  with  the  centra)  idea  of  Kant's  philosophy. 

This  criticism  of  Kant  on  the  part  of  Hegel 
is  based  on  a  true  insight  into  tbe  Greek  so- 
lution of  the  antithesis  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular.  Hegel's  theory  of  cosmology— of  erea- 
mr  and  created— embodies  this  criticism  of  the  Kan- 
tian dogma  of  rubjecliviij.  Kant's  refutation  of  the 
famous  erect  of.  Ihe  existence  of  God  set  up  bv  St. 
Anselm  and  repeated  by  Descartes  and  many  other 
philosopuers,  form*  a  sort  ot  focus  Id  which  the  dif- 
ference between  the  G:eek  and  German  views  ep- 
pe nrs  ot  its  sharpest  contrast. 

The  Prrslogion  of  St.  Ansclnt  sets  out  from  tbe 
thought  of  The  greatest  possible  bei.g,  " Allqoid  quo 
umjus  cogitari  non  potest."  A  being:  than  which  no 
greater  can  be  thought.  Of  this  thought  be  affirms  it 
real  actual  existence.  Soch  a  thought  is  a  thought  of 
the  totality,  and  of  course  includes  all  that  is. 
Hence  it  has  l-een  called  tbe  real  of  all  realities. 
For  surely  the  total  Includes  all  that  is  positive  and 
hII  that  is  negative,  and  tbe  reality  of  the  positive  is 
the  manifestation  of  tbe  constructive  or  synthetic 
phase  of  the  lotalitv  or  tbe  whole,  while  the  negative 
or  evanesceut  phase  of  being  Is  likewise  maidfeatatioa 
of  tbe  reality  of  the  totality.  That  which  builds  up 
something  positively  or  creates  It  is  a  greater  realltr : 
that  which  negates  or  destroys  something  it  likewise 
a  greater  reality  than  that  which  It  destroys. 

Stated  in  this  way  ae  totality,  we  have  do  difficulty 
in  teeing  and  reaffirming  the  insight  of  St.  Anselm 
into  the  real  existence  of  the  thought  of  "that  than 
which  there  csu  be  no  greater."  The  thought  of  tbe 
tomlity  is  necessarily  aod  essential*  tbe  thought  of 
that  which  possesses  all  realitv,  both  subjective  and 
objective  reality.  To  be  sure,  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  nothing  definite  has  been  as  yet  affirmed 
oflhe  nature  of  the  totality— Only  itsabsolnte  reality. 
it  requires  further  reflection  to  determine  this 
i  Ik  ugh t  as  tbe  thought  of  a  bti  og  with  power.wisdom, 
love  and  goodness.  But  further  reflection  does  legi- 
thii.atelv  discover  these  attributes  In  the  naturo  of 
t  be  real  of  all  realities.  It  is  of  course  tbe  Indtapensable 

f [round work  of  all  affirmative  philosopbv  and  theo- 
ogy  that  one  must  see  this  one  thought  which  Is  ob- 
jective in  its  very  natu.*e,  and  is  a  thought  which 
must  have  a  corresponding  reality  whether  any  other 
thought  bus  n  reality  or  not.  All  opponents  of  St. 
Au^tlin,  all  scent iclsiu  of  tne  Kantlau  sort,  mast  as- 
sume the  very  doctrine  tU-t  It  attempts  to  deny.  For 
it  must  osxitnie  it*  standard  of  measure— Its  totality 
as  the  one  IndlspoUhle  basis.  Gannllo  criticises  St. 
Ansrlui's  doctrine  on  th  time  basis  as  Kaut  doe  i. 
"The  conception  of  a  lost  island  doea  not  im- 
ply Its  corresponding  reality."  X«r  does  my 
conception  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  my  purse 
imply  their  reul  existence  there,  «The  hun- 
dred real  dollars  contains  no  more  for  thoosbt 
than  the  hundred  poeMb'e  dollars."  Both  Kant  and 
dauntlo  assume  that  Anselm  had  posited  as  major 
premise,  "Whatever  can  be  conceived  likewise 
possesses  real  lwing."  Such  a  major  premise  was 
never  In  St.  Anselui's  thought,  bat  is  expre-sly  repu- 
diated In  his  rroslogioo. 

It  is  only  the  ihoaght  of  the  totality  which  Is  the 
thought  of  that  which  necessarily  exists.  Tbe  to- 
tality, wbntever  objects  It  may  Include,  mot  neces- 
sarily be, 

Tt.iK  ^cat  thought  is  tbe  basis  of  realism  and  Is 
the  ♦oonght  of  Halo  and  Aristotle.  It  reappears 
ondcr  every  B.VMetU  of  philosophy  which  U  not  seop- 
lical  in  its  tendency.  r 

It  is  IVscarte's  third  meditation  as  tbe  most  per- 
fect being.  It  is  In  Ltlhititx's  amoad  of  Monads  and 
In  Spluoui's  •' All  betngi  are  either  through  them- 
selves or  throngh  others.'  It  Is  In  Hegel's  -Absolute 
Idea  as  well  as  In  tbe  " Ab«o)ote  Good"  of  Plato 
and  tbe  active  reason  of  Aristotle. 

The  subsequent  pail  of  tbe  lecture  proceeded  to 
show  from  the  basis  of  this  Idea' what  followed  oo  to 
Hie  nature  of  God,  which  was  thus  far  ooW  detaed 
mguely  as  Ihe  "Heal  of  all  reaittU*,"— the  obaolsnw 
as  creator  and  tbe  world  os  tbe  created.  Tbe  onion 
of  knowing  tort  wllllni  la  the  ahoelat*.  ao4  boano 
the  idea  ot  creation  a*  forming  an  "rrntWl  pba*e  la 
tlie  idea  of  tiod,  was  defended  and  AkuxtsalaaUo 
from  pantbelsm. 
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trooM  oca  sraciax.  coaaaarooBsnrr.l 
OoKCOBis  Aug;.  $,  1881.— It  came  sear  to  being; 
a  failure  this  forenoon.  Prof  esebr  John  Watson's 
lactate,  which  he  sent  by  mail,  went  to  Conotui, 
>'.  B.,  by  mhstake,  Instead  of  to  Concord,  Maai., 
and  arrived  this  morning  from  ito  ronndabout 
trip  only  just  in  time  to  be  read.  The  Bev.  Mr: 
Holland  of  Chicago,  who  by  food  fortune  was  fa- 
miliar with  Professor  Watson's  manuscript,  waa 
made  reader,  and  he  brought  out  the  sense  of  thw 
p&.per  as  well  as  tr  he  had  seen  It  mora  than  three 
minutes  before  being  called  to  read  It  publicly, 
but  Mr.  Emery  relieved  his  wearlneM  by  reading: 
the  but  few  pages.  During  the  reading,  Governor 
Long  entered  and  stayed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
paper  and  the  conversation.  The  governor  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  Concord  prison  to  see  how 
matters  thrive  under  the  management  of  the  new 
warden,  Mr.  Kaxle.  Professor  Watson's  paper 
a  as  upon  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  in  Its 
relations  to  realism  and  sensationalism.  Is  re- 
gard to  tbe  completeness  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy, the  writer  held  that  a  philosophy  was  to  be 
judged  by  some  other  standard  than  Its  external 
finish.  Certainly,  men  would  not  get  a  good  idea 
of  Kant  if  they  judged  him  by  his  consistency. 
But  there  is  something  higher  than  a  consistency 
between  the  parts.  There  is  the  Inconsistency  of 
genius  and  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the 
old.  Kant's  problem  was  different  from  that  of 
the  old  Greek  philosophy,  for  it  implied  the  Inter- 
mediation of  Christianity  and  the  changed  shape 
of  the  modern  world  which  followed  In  the  train 
of  Christianity.  Kant's  method  was  Identi- 
cal with  that  of  •  scientific  discoverer, 
and  he  looks  too  much  at  tbe  world 
of  experience  as  ready-made  material 
which  must  be  explained  by  the  several  tarts 
which  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  lie 
deals  with  the  world  of  reality,  and  never  nhilovo- 
ijaiies  without  reference  to  It.  We  mint  keep  to 
theiacts,  lie  says,  but  how  are  we  jeoiug  to  ex- 
plaln  them?  The  problem  of  philosophy  &  to  ex- 
plnlnhow  we  con  know  the  reality  of  objects  in 
►  pace  and  time.  Kant's  "iron  was  to  prove  what 
we  tbe  essential  conditions  of  knowledge,  and 
hi.-  predecessors  had  done  much  work  for  him. 
Tilo  iiaiier  spoke  of  the  empiricism  of  l-oofce  and 
Bunie,  and  i-aid  that  Hume  borrowed  from  expe- 
rience the  verv  thing;  he  had  toexplain.  Kant 
sew  the  sveaknW*  of  Hume,  and  so  Ids  problem 
vasviaced  bei.ire  him,  what  if*  the  relation  of 
obje  '">  to  the  f etUngs?  The  question  is 
a5kcdf  If  an  object  exists  independently, 
how  la  it  known  to  exist?  By  our  boi.»;v 
tions,  is  answered.  But  if  we  do  not  know 
any  object  apart  from  our  sensations,  then 
we  do  not  know  anything  outside  oi  those 
sensation*,  is  asserted.  But  we  know  an  object 
B5  effect,  i*  replied.  Again  comes  an  a&sertion, 
we  cannot  know  it  to  be  effect  without  bringing 
sensation   into  relation  with  thought,  which  is 

foing  bevoud  sensation.  Cause  and  effect,  says 
luine,  arc  a  mere  association  of  feelings,  and 
here  Kant  joins  ls*ue  v>  1th  lain.  Tteal  knowledge, 
says  Kant,  it  not  possible  from  sensation  alone, 
and  distinction  must  be  made  between  related 
and  unrelated  feelings.  The  supposition  that 
space  and  time  are  real  objects  existing  apart 
lrom  consciousness  destroys  Itself.  We  know 
from  sensations,  and  must  know  space  and  time 
as  tbey  appear  to  us.  So  we  have  no  right  to  as- 
sert space  and  tune,  except  as  in  our  sensations. 
But  pure  sensationalism  cannot  account  for  tlie 
apparent  reality  of  space  and  time.  It  requires 
much  more  than  a  thread  of  sensations  to 
get  objects  in  space  and  time.  They 
axe  nut  independent  objects  lying  outside 
of  intelligence-,  Dor  are  they  due  to  sen- 
sation. The  only  other  hypothesis  conceivable 
Is  that  they  are  in  some  sense  contributed  by  tbe 
mind,  lu  themselves,  bpace  and  time  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  known  and  cannot  account  for  our 
experience  ot  them,  but  they  are  the  essential 
conditions  without  which  there  can  be  no  percep- 
tion of  objects  existing  side  by  side.  Kant  thus ! 
proves  that  space  and  time  exist  only  in  relation 
to  on  intelligence.  They  are  simply  conditions  of 
« .tperience  and  are  but  the  elements  of  an  act  of 
knowledge. 

Takiug  up  the  categories  of  Kant,  Professor 
"Wauoo  gave  tills  concise  statement  of  their 
force.  The  world  of  objects  Is  constituted  by  the 
Synthetical  activity  cf  a  self-conscious  intelli- 
gence which,  on  tbe  one  hand,  unites  the  scattered 
finpressious  of  sense  under  the  formal  conditions 
of  space  and  time,  into  extended  and  qualified 
objects,  connecting  them  together  as  cause  and 
eflcct,  and  as  in  reciprocal  action,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  combines  tbe  subjective  feelings  into 
the  unity  of  a  single  self  mat  exists  only  in 
relation  to  the  objects  so  constituted.  Objects 
exist  only  in  relation  to  intelligence. 
The  paper  then  discussed  the  relation  of  6>tj  thesis 
and  analysis  to  a  knowledge  oi  objects,  reaching 
the  ground  that  syuthesisls  necesi-ary  to  tbe  con- 
nection of  real  objects,  and  that  it  cannot  l*  at- 
tributed to  sensation  and  the  forms  of  space  and 
time.  The  world  of  experience  Is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  independent  objects,  but  a  connected 
whole,  in  which  each  object  has  Its  definite  place. 
The  supreme  unity  which  connects  things  is  a 
self-conscious  intelligence.  Without  synthesis 
there  can  be  no  known  objects,  without  self  there 


can  be  no  unity,  and  without  synthetical  acts 
there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  self.  Ihe  con- 
clusion is  reached  tiut  nature  exists  only  in  rela- 
tion to  Intelligence,  and  consciousness  ls'the  con- 
dition of  there  being  forms  in  the  world  at  all. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  critical  phll> 
osophy  Is  its  interpretation  of  the  world  of  ex- 
perience as  tire  product  of  self-conscious  intelli- 
gence. The  "thing  in  itself'  is  a  fiction  which 
survives  In  Kant  only  because  he  was  untrue  to 
the  central  idea  of  bio  philosophy.  The  lecturer 
next  took  uf  evant's  reply  to  Hume's  argument 
against  a  knowledge  of  causality.  Hmi.to  posi- 
tion was  that  It  is  Impossible  to  know  more  than 
a  succession  of  events;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
show  that  they  sre  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 
Kant  analyzed  ^e  conception  of  a  succession  of 
events,  and  foi.  1  that  it  involved  the  concep- 
tion of  time.  V  :ra  is  one  time,  because  there 
are  many  mom  h  of  time.  He  who  deuies  the 
real  connection  '.events  must  deny  exftcnence, 
but  Hume  afnTWd  experience.  The  conception 
of  space  and  tir^  *tre  necessary  for  the  concep- 
tion of  a  success  ■'■  of  events.  Kant  said  that 
causal  sequence  |**0  apposes  a  permanent  itle utity 
of  objects,  and  tin  Implies  a  sequenco  in  time, 
and  temporal  sequence  is  possible  in  any  self- 
Identical  intelligence,  and  so  belief  in  a  causal 
sequence  of  events  cannot  be  shown  to  be  delu- 
sive. 

Professor  Wright,  Professor  Harris,  Mr.  Alcott 
and  In.  Kidney  shared  the  discusMun,  and  an  in- 
teresting account  waa  given  by  Professor  Harris 
of  tbe  Indian  idealism  which  could  not  mediate 
between  tbe  particular  and  the  universal,  but 
looked  upon  the  human  Individual  as  destined  to 
annihilation  in  the  formless  first  being.  Jiut  in 
Kuropean  philosophy  God  is  form,  and  is  the 
Div Luc-human,  and  man  is  made  in  tho  Uivine 
image.  Christianity  is  the  only  revealed  religion 
because  Its  God  is  the  only  revealable  God.  pro- 
fessor Wright  d  wilt  upon  the  positiveness  with 
which  thousands  of  thinkers  in  India,  the  keenest 
Intellects  In  the  world,  hold  the  extreme  form  of 
idealism  and  deny  the  material  world  altogether. 

The  evening's  lecture  was  by  Professor  Harris, 
and  waa  the  second  in  his  second  course— < 
tbst  upon  Hegel's  philosophy.  His  subject  was 
■'Hegel's  doctrine  of  God  and  the  world;  creator 
and  created."  In  the  previous  lecture  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  the  standpoint  of  Hegel  and 
his  relation  to  German  philosophy  and  to  Greek 
phllortophy.  His  significance  was  stated  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  ho  united  in  one  insight  the  solu- 
tion of  the  antithesis  which  is  the  jsphiux-nddle' 
of  modern  thought— how  to  get  from  the  subjec- 
tive conr-ciuusness  over  to  the  true  reality  of 
tilings  in  themselves,  how  to  reconcile  psycholo- 
gy and  ouLology.  The  sphinx-riddle  that  pre- 
sented ttwclf  to  the  Greek  was  not  this  contrast 
of  subjective  and  objective,  but  thnt  other  more 
fundamental  one  ol  universal  iwrsus  particular. 
How  can  a  particular  elevate  itself  to  the  univer- 
sal? How  can  the  world  furnish  any  being  that 
will  not  perish— an  individual  wave 
swallowed  np  In  the  universal  sea 
of  oeing?  The  sphinx  appeared  lu 
the  streets  of  Thebes  and  proposed  that  riddle 
whose  content  was  tlie  problem  of  human  life— 
tbe  Question  of  '  tbe  perrdstertee  of  the  souL 
Hegel  perceives  tbe  Identity  of  Knot's  solution 
of  Knowledge  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
fan nd  tbst  tire  not  principle  of  tbe  world— that 
which  is  everywhere  presupposed— Is  the  self- 
conscious  reason.  Tbe  know. ng  oi  knowledge  is 
the  absolute,  and  the  world  is  its  eGigy  aud 
image.  Kant  finds  the  universal  and  auiding, 
which  we  tui  Nk  that  we  discover  by  scientific  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  to  b«  in  every  case  the 
constitution  of  the  subjective  mind,  the  f units 
of  our  knowing  faculty.  Hence,  according  to 
Kant,  when  we  know  universal  or  general  ideas 
we  simply  know  the  subjective  forms  of  mind. 
As  the  universal  is  always  stt  up  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  particular,  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  explanations  amount  to  the  same  thins. 
Tbe  particular  beings  of  the  world  are  to  be 
explained  through  the  forms  of  mind,  through 
the  (lelf-deteriuination  of  reason. 

Thi*  dilfCTence  between  Kant's  solution  and 
Aristotle  s  lies  in  the  fact  thnt  tbe  latter  Is  f  jt 
affected  by  tbe  antithesis  uf  subjective  vert)t<x 
objective,  Aristotle  finds  that  the  worlu,  as 
world,  Including  both  tbe  phase  of  the  external 
world  of  nature  and  the  phase  uf  the  intern; d 
world  of  com-eiousnens,  Is  a  phenomenon  of 
change   and  movement   which   presupposes  the 

noiiMvium  of  the  sell-movi-.l  lutelli-i-nce.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  to  conceive  the  ausulute  :is 
merely  subjective.  Kaut  is  of  the  opinion  that 
when  we  arrive  at  an  absolute  first  principle  we 
'arrive  merely  st  tbe  ultimate  fonn  of  the  mind. 
This  is  our  Buujeotlro  constitution,  and,  holding 
on  to  tbe  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective, 
the  first  principle  Is  only  a  mib- 
jective  postulate,  and  not  tue  absolute, 
which  Creek  thought  supposed  it  bad  reached. 
Hegol  perceives  tills  identity  between  the  results 
of  Kant  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  pnycbolnpy  and 
logic  everywhere  hhows  tlie  groundlessness  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  mere  subjectivity  of  uni- 
versal and  necessary  principles.  He  shows  that 
it  is  Inconsistent  with  the  central  idea  of  Kant's 
philosophy.  This  critlcb>m  of  Kaut  on  the  part 
of  Hegel  Is  based  on  a  true  Insight  into  the  Greek 
solution  of  the  antithesis  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular.  Hegel's  theory  of  cosmology,  of 
creator  and  created,  etuboiiies  this  criticism  of 
tbe  Kantian  do»ma  of  subjectivity.  Kant's  ref- 
utation of  th.e  famous  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God,  set  up  by  St.  Anselm  and  repeated  by  Dos- 
cartcs  and  many  other  philo*ophers,  forms  a  sort 
of   focus    in    vbU'b    the  differepec  between  the 


from  the  thought  of  tbe  gTuatost  possible  being,— 
"oJiyuuJ  mto  t/«/>us  cfHyituri  non  j>orVjtf,"— a  being 
than  which  no  greater  q^q  be  -thmight.  |(>f 
this  thought  be  affirms  its  real  and  actual  exist- 
ence. Such  a  thought  if.  a  thought  of  the  total- 
ity, and  of  course  Includes  all  that  Is.  Hence  It 
has  been  called  the  real  of  all  realities*  For 
surely  tbe  total  includes  all  that  is  positive  and 
all  that  is  negative,  and  the  reality  of  the  posi- 
tive la  the  manifestation  of  the  constructive  or 
synthetic  phase  of  the  totality  of  the  whole, 
while  the  negative  or  evanescent  phase  of  beluga 
is  likewise  a  manifestation  of  the  reality  of  the 
totality.  That  which  builds  up  something  posi- 
tlvelv  or  creates  It  la  a  greater  reality;  that 
which  negates  or  destroys  something  is  likewise 
a  greater  reality  than  that  which  It  destroys. 
Stated  in  this  way  as  totality,  wo  have  no  dim- 
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all  reality,  both  subjective  and  '  object- 
ive. To  be  sure  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  nothing  definite  has  been 
as  yet  affirmed  of  tne  nature  of  the  totality— only 
Its  absolute  reality.  It  requires  further  it-flection 
to  detesmine  this  thought  as  the  thought  of  a 
Being  with  power,  wisdom,  love  aud  goodness. 
But  further  reflection  does  legitimately  discover 
these  attributes  In  the  nature  of  the  Heal  of  ail 
realities.  It  is,  of  course,  the  indispensable 
groundwork  of  all  affirmative  philosophy  and 
theology  that  one  mu»t  see  this  one  thought 
^fbicb  n  objective  in  its  very  nature,  and  is  a 
thought  which  must  have  a  corresponding  real- 
ity, whether  any  other  thought  has  a  reality  or 
not.  Ail  opponents  of  St.  Anselm,  all  scepticism 
of  tbe  Kantian  sort,  must  assume  the  very  doc- 
trine that  It  attempts  to  deny.  For  It  must  as- 
sume its  standard  of  measure— its  totality — as 
the  one  indisputable  basis.  Gannilo  criticises 
St.  Anseliu's  doctrine  on  tbe  some  basis  as  Kant 
does:  "The  conception  of  a  lost  Island 
does  not  imply  its  corresponding  realitv," 
nor  does  my  conception  of  a  huudrtd  dol- 
lars in  mv  purse  tin  ply  their  real  existence  there. 
"The  bundled  real  dollars  contains  no  more  for 
thought  than  the  hundred  possible  dollars."  Both 
Kant  and  Gaunilo  assume  that  Anselm  had  pointed 
a  major  premise — "  Vhatever  can  be  conceived, 
likewise  possesses  real  being."  Fucb  a  major 
premise  was  never  in  St.  AnseTm's  thought,  but  is 
expresslv  repudiated  in  his  Froslogion.  It  is  only 
the  thought  of  the  totality,  which  is  tbe  thought 
of  that  which  necessarily  exists.  The  totality, 
whatever  objects  it  may  Include,  must  necessarily 
be.  This  great  thought  is  the  basis  of  realism, 
and  is  the  thought  ot  Plato  and  Arietotle.  It  re- 
appears in  every  system  of  philosophy  which  is 
nut  sceptical  iu'its'tendeucy.  It  is  in  Dc&eartes's 
third  meditation  as  "the  most  perfect  being."  It 
is  In  Leibnitz's  "monad  of  monads,"  and  Tn  Spi- 
noza's "all  beings  are  either  through  themselves 
or  through  others."  It  Is  In  Hegel's  "absolute 
idea,"  as  well  as  In  the  "absolute  good"  of 
Plato  and  the  "active  reason"  of  Aristotle.  Tbe 
subsequent  part  of  the  lecture  proceeded  to  show 
from  tbe  basis  of  this  idea  what  follows  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  which  was  thus  far  wily  defined 
vaguely  as  the  "Real  of  all  realities,"  the  Abso- 
lute as  creator  and  the  world  as  created.  Tbe 
union  of  knowing  and  willing  in  the  Absolute, 
and  hence  tho  ides  of  creation  as  forming  an  es- 
sentia) phase  In  the  Idea  of  God  was  defended 
and  discriminated  from  pantheism. 


cult y  In  seeing  and  reatnnuiug  tjie  Insight  of  St. 
Anselm  Into  the  real  existence  of  tbe  thought  of 
"that  than  which  there  can  be  no  greater.  The 
thought  of  the  totality  is  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially the  thought  of    that     which     possesses 


T30RXAXTB  RXIUHOX   TO  BIS  mm 

Am  Interpreted  s>r  HI*  Edtie-r,   Mr   Blake. 

One  of  the  yearly  exerdaes  of  the  Coec-oK 
school  of  philosophy  is  an  evening  devoted  u 
Thoreau  aud  bis  unpublished  manuscripts-  Lasi 
iWestkJfeBbikatff  Worcester,  to  whose  ksepliu 
mm^9^,'WuMttoA€09W,^fm^si^  tMpamogm 
try  the  following 

lKTBODOCTIOK. 

bometunw  i  go  to  walk  on  a  fimrJay  tuoruiug , 
thinking  that  perhaps  I  will  come  batk  at  uiee4- 
Ing-time  and  attend  religious  services.  Eut  vrhea 
tbe  time  comes  to  turn,  If  I  am  to  turn  stall,  a 
gentle  whisper  from  Nature  is  almost  sure  to 
persuade  me  to  keep  on.  Thj  voice  is  not  no  dis- 
tinct end  empfaatle  as  the  one  I  ml£bt  bc\r  la 
tbe  chnrcb,  but  wbeu  I  thus  listen  to  it,  1  am  not 
apt  to  regret  It  afterword,  however  brill. ant  the; 
preacher,  and  however  ardent  tbe  praises  I  may 
bear  bestowed  upon  him.  1  usually  feel  that  tbe 
best  objects  for  which  I  go  to  cbatch  are  mora; 
effectually  attained  by  my  walk.  Something; 
like  this  is  probably  a  common  experiei.ee,  bat, 
It  Is  almost  universally  a  transient  one.  TVaj 
are  pretty  sure  to  morn  ot  last  to  the  chorea., 
and  to  society.  That  which  distinguishes  TimrJ 
can,  makes  him  tbe  transcendentalin  ;>'>>-  czral-1 
Iracr,  Is  that  In  an  Important  sense  he  never  re-| 
turned  from  his  walk,  that  be  beuamo,  to  use  aw 
exprssslou  of  bis  own,  "unconscious"  In  chooo-| 
log  to  regulate  his  hie  by  this  whisper  Irosx] 
Nature.  His  experiment  at  W'alden  was  cjcrcljr 
ooe  step  io  this  direction,  and  though,  atmr  % 
thxtc,  he  returned  from  that,  (for  one  reason  asj 
be  Intimates,  on  account  of  Its  monotony),  yat  If 
Is  easy  to  see  that  lu  spirit  be  never  returned,— * 
never  UDlted  himself  to  church  and  state;  ondj 
so  deep  and  clear  was  his  choice  thai  1  feel  codm 
fldent,  if  he  had  lived  to  a  good  olJ  age,  ha 
would  still  have  abided  by  It.  I  do  not  mean? 
that  be  was  always  consistent.  He  wonli  bavsi 
been  the  lost  to  claim  that.  In  one  ol  his  letters; 
be  says:  "As  to  what  yoa  speak  of  as  the.' 
world's  way  (which  for  toe  most  part  Is  my 
way),  or  that  whicb  is  shown  ta*  Is  tbe  better. 
the  turner  is  imposture,  tbe  latter  is  troth,  f 
have  the  coldest  confidence  In  the  last.  There 
b  only  such  hesitation  as  the  appetites  feel  U 
following  the  aspirations.  The  clod  hesitates 
because  u  is  Inert,  wants  animation.  The  one 
fat  tbe  way  of  death,  tbe  other  of  life  everlasting. 
My  bouts  are  not  cheap  to  snch  a  way  that  / 
doubt  whether  the  world's  way  would  not  haesj 
been  better,  but  cheap  in  such  a  way  that  1 
doubt  whether  the  world's  way  which  1  have 
adopted  (or  tbe  time,  conlQ  be  worse."  Still,  M 
us  wbo  look  from  the  outside  and  judge  by  ordi- 
nary standards,  ft  hi  rare  to  find  a  life  so  steadily 
oonsistenU 

It  has  been  suggested  to  m«  that  some  awoatH 
of  the  incidents  oi  my  intercourse  with  Tboreem 
would  be  acceptable  to  others,  bat  these  fart* 
teem  so  trifling,  compared  with  the  loten-onrso 
Itself  and  the  Impression  which  tbot  and  rdsj 
writtosTB  have  made  upon  me,  that  1  cannot  per* 
•node  myself  to  dwell  upon  tbeiu.  So  1  most  bat 
Indulged  in  reflections  still,  rather  than  narrow 
live.  "Our  thoughts,''  he  says,  "are  the  epochs) 
|n  our  lives;  all  else  Is  but  as  a  journal  of  th* 
winds  that  blew  while  we  were  bare."  Thoreao  V 
ehief  significance  to  me  was  not  as  an  observer 
of  nature,  aa  a  literary  man,  or  even  as  a  phi- 
losopher ov  poet, — but  as  a  new  and  lodenendeott 
witness  to  our  own  times  to  the  commnnaltrK- 
valoeof  what  Is  Immaterial  or  Ideal.  Free  as* 
h»  was  from  pretending  to  be  a  saint  or  at 
prophet,  be  yet  lived,  talked,  and  wrote,  as  If  t*j 
pirn  his  dreams  were  tbe  solldeat  reaJUtae;  aVlfj 
(to  use  his  own  language)  "that  faint  glimmer  aC 
reality  which  sometime*  lUomloatea  the  dark- 
ness of  daylight  tor  all  meo,  reveals  oosostbint? 
swore  solid  and  enduring  than  adamant;  which 
■sin  fact  the  core  ?r-stous  of   th*  world."    To* 
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ot  Jim,  to  soaeeetf  so,  at  least,  le 
,  far  aaaa  sa  U  Is  le  the  t**,mto*i 
snack  teat  to  saytaleeL  Mm  look 
back  to  ada  wtth  a  sac*  *f  itwtmWtku 
tkmijeMss  tasks*  wasatsserrecsta^vnas; 
(oikiW  in  staee,  tesed  tostUarteas  * 
UiHK-^MwklhpiytH  isds  o«*war* 
Hftwii  rrve,  lot  rbe  MM  port.  self  MM 
»elaos,soBealjss.i.sB(ssa-wsrs  the  seaineea> 
sHeadsn.  tj  nioiiiUi  end  a  tsse  aad 
easy  asssrsssuilsa  of  woo*  we  mil  figurative: 


kHMM,  «•  sees*  tee  tiSBBusassnlsl  mum- 
escesrflWtoMsoBtal.srtl^  u4  has* 
mm  «t»m»io»,  sod  sell  frCbrttlMtty.  II 
%  thOU  ft  matter  «C  daoaest  taasrertto  find  ee* 
la  oar  on  tfsse,  steadies;  !•  tssr  sssBeaee.  wso 
shows  by  hfe  whole  life  aad  aetlviiy,  end  aot  — * 
say  saptvfeU,  verbal  wranMo.lfcot  trcos-- 
im  ■sesMtasas  oa  Uo  war  Id,  aad  his  own  a* 
tars,  he  aa*  sosse  so  the  bum  ©oecinshja, 
beertlry  takes  the  mm  view  that  Jooas  did 
Tboafi  of  course,  bate*  ft  different  ponoa  aw 

bring    to   *    dulsreot   KM,  St*    OMfBMU    »* 
forew  Of  MOM  Will  b*  dlweewet. 

ittodtvi 


ttwsetassSfree  | ia  asters  by  wbiel 

Tboveea  was  boasted.  Tata  wao  "the  * 
the  bay  bono  sad  tee  testis  dor*"  which 
low  uo  lost,  sad  of  wbleb  he  was  evsr  on  tto 
trail.  This  area  the  «T*et  hare  which  bo  speaka 
ef  tracking  to  the  winter  mw.  ItwsetMsthaj 
Bewasmsersaitof  hi  oil  Wo  bitmovae  wM 
nater*.  wbteb  gtvas  the  eaeim  to  Ma  ohservi 
tkwud  lifts  hi*  ibrr*  cmliearv  obssrvses 
Taowes  light  stage  M  the  Wee  of  belm  ee 
•put preacher of  salvattea.  "Wlthoes design' 
wm  »  favorite  exateauea  of  bit;  bo  desired  « 
live  wrtboet  design  to  make  lbs  most  of  lift,  am 
M  Ufa  aaaaa  to  him,  from  a  natural  instinct  b 
fait  ergoo  to  communicate  It  to  ot ben  bj  vote 
■Dd  pao.  In  thla  work,  tbooph  be  has  baai 
strongly  charged  wltb  indolence  by  an  amines 
critic,  I  think  be  was  wisely  aud  earnestly  dlU 
gent.  Tnls  was  his  phuantlircr^-  He  ttiourt 
aty  gift  to  bis  feU-»w-tneu  sbur..  of  his  best  ltf 
a  comparatively  •xtrilng  oao.    Thus  Tborsan' 

_  mm    __ 

i  far  a*  Cito  the  UojroM|re  of  onr  owe 

>  This  may  be  retarded  as  an  crmrasaot  and/ 

l!*rr)inlnBi«  «*iufiaii.  Unt  let  it  be  ratuera* 
td  1  aa  fsr  from  pmieotlai  bim  aa  what  is 
ctU-d  a  rocjplbt>-.  loUy  deretopad  main  Ha 
Wouid  baas  fax  from  aipirlQf  to  anv  soch  db- 
fcitciioD.  "1  do  ntfi  ottio,"  he  ny»,  "10  pra- 
aerUia  ntea  io  atfonji  and  rallact  natnrea,  who 
brill  mrn.)  th*tr  own  affairs  wbeio^r  In  bjeamn  or 
belt  rand  prrcbance  bntldmon  macnlfioeDtly  and 
Upend  morr.  lari^hly  than  tba  richest,  without 
fanpoTerikbinr  tberaselTre,  coi  knowinK  bow 
tbey  live;"  (Lboucb  he  doas  add  skeptically,  "If 
abere  are  auy  snch,  aa  has  been  dreamed  ;'  )  "nor 
to  tho>e  who  iso  their  CDCoaragemtnt  and  In- 
apiration  In  preci!*ely  tba  prasent  condition  of 
11) "ti~>,  and  t'berub  it  wltb  tba  fondoev  -and  on 
iLb-Wro  of  lovers, — (and  to  aoma  extant,  I 
trcXoo  myp«lf  In  tU*  nnmber),— ld»~a*v-  speak 
so  txtote  who  an  well  employed.  In  whatever 
|lRufii>,ram,-cs,  and  they  know  wbatbar  thsy  aro 
Wrll  employed  ernot;— but  mainly  to  tba  mass 
of  mill  who  are dhtcentered  and  tdry  complaio- 
iiiK  oi  the  hardDeas  of  their  lot  or  of  the  rlojes. 
aLfcu  they  acisbt  improve  tltem.  There  are 
some  who  complain  moat  energetically  and  io- 
ex>».u>lably  of  any,  becausalbay  are,  as  they  say, 
■tlcinp  iLeir  duty.  I  also  have  In  mind  that 
•e»ni;w)y  wealthy,  bnt  moat  terrlblv  impover- 
ished rto»e  of  all,  *  bo  hat*  aocamolated  dross 
bnt  know  cot  bow  to  nae  It  or  mi  rid  iii  it  and 
than  have  fdrfted  ibeir  own  golden  or  sUrer  let- 
ters." 

I  have  sometimes  said  that  Tborean's  faea  was 
not  fcpeuiaily  attractive  to  me,  and.  aorpnse  has 
been  expressed  that  1  could  feel  tbns,  while  no 
luucb  interested  in  the  man;  bnt  bis  personality 
,was  po  attractive  thatl  could  easily  dispense 
■inih  the  outward  attractiveueea;  Incline;  that  the 
tli-:  i  perfect  ontward  beauty  may  be  cheap  com* 
pared  «ith  that  suggested  by  such  a  sou.  Bo 
with  bl*  life  in  frcneral.  OnVsided,  do  you  say? 
Incomplete,  unmarried,  In  a  certain  sense  un- 
«ociat;  ^rntilou,  but  1  find  there  sacb  an  ideal 
oufrccMi-d  and  steadily  panned  aa  makes  me  dis- 
aaiu>tJtLl  nub  any  cumpleteneas,  any  develop- 
sneot,  nny  society  that  I  chance  to  know,  giving 
oif  r>  n.  w  pens?  of  the  pooubilttlts  of  human 
hit  and  human  intercourse.  Besides,  when  wo 
to ik  «.(  completeness  In  tba  development  of  any 
individual,  It  must,  of  eonne,  bo  from  an  oot- 
«ld«  point  of  view.  Bow  very  incomplete  moat 
=hc  most compUta man  be,  seen  from  tba  Inside! 

1  have  lately  heard  the  parable  of  tba  Prodigal 
■Pod  and  perhaps  other  parables  of  the  New  Tee- 
ftamcut  referred  to  as  snowing  that  Jesus  was 
[Onperior  as  an  artist  to  Shakespeare.  If  Thereon 
iwss  an  artist,  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  a 
'atmilnr  way.  It  was  to  life  and  not  art  that  his 
attention  was  mainly  directed,  though,  of 
course,  u  le  In  that  unconscious  way  that  tba 
:»!<■'- 1  perfect  artistic  work  most  always  be  pro- 
jslucvd. 

Mr  Blake  then  read  the  following  selections 
from  Tboreau's  Journals,  braids*  aoma  of  a  par* 
anna)  character,  not  necessary  to  be  printed 
drere:— 

N*j  innocence  can  quite  stand  up  under  savpV 
cion,  if  It  is  oonsclons  of  being  suspected.  In 
the  company  of  one  who  puts  a  wrong  ooostrao- 
ticn  upon  your  actions,  tbey  an  apt  really  to 
deserve  a  mean  construction.  While  la  that 
anciety  1  can  never  retrieve  myself.  Attribute 
to  me  a  great  motive  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  bava 
occ,  but  a  mean  one,  and  the  fountain  of  virtuo 
will  be  poisoned  by  the  luspluioD.  Show  men 
vsltmlted  laitb  as  tbeooia  wltb  which  yon  will 
deal  with  them,  and  they  Invariably  exhibit  the 
best  were*  they  have.  I  would  treat  man  M  tbo 
friend  of  all  their  virtue  and  tbo  f oa  of  all  tbour 
vice,  for  no  man  is  the  partner  of  bis  gallt.  If  yea 
suspect  me,  you  will  never  oao  see  out  all  oar 
rnwrcourre  will  be  the  politest  laava-iaklag.  I 
ahull  constantly  defend  and  apologise  and  post* 
pone  myself  in  your  presence.  The  self-defender 
is  accursed  in  tba  sight  of  gods  and  man ;  be  la 
a  Eoperfluous  knight  who  serves  so  lady  in  tbo 
bud.  Be  w  ill  find  In  the  end  that  be  baa  booa 
fighting  wind-mills,  and  nattered  bis  mall  to  no 
purpose.    The  Inlurad  maa  with  querulous  toaa 


resisting  bis  fata  is  Ilka  a  tree  arrack  by  Hfb> 
ataf,  which  rustles  Its  sera  loavM  tba  winter 
through,  not  having  vigor  eneogh  to  cast  them 
off.  As  for  apologies,  1  must  be  off  wltb  tbo 
dew  and  tba  frost,  and  leave  mankind  to  repair 
the  damage  wltb  their  gauze  screens  and  straw. 
The  best  and  bravest  deed  is  that  which  the 
■whole  man,  heart,  lungs,  bands,  fingers  and  toes 
at  any  time   prompt.    Each  banger-oa  to  tbo 

Kirlleui  of  tbo  camp  mast  strike  bis  standard  nt 
e  signal  from  the  prsetortoa  tent  and  fall  into 
tba  line  of  march;  bat  If  a  single  sutler  delay 
Si  make  up  bis  pack,  then  saspeci  tba  fates  sad 
nonsuit  the  omens  again.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  integrity ;  this  is  to  be  an  Integer  and  not  a 
traction.  Be  even  for  all  virtnoos  deeds,  hat 
add  for  all  vice.  Be  a  perfect  power,  so  that 
smy  of  your  roots  multiplied  Into  itself  may  glva 

re  whole  again. 
Our  sympathy  Is  a  gift  ws  can  never  know, 
S-r  when  we  Impart  It.  The  Instant  of  commu- 
onis  when,  for  the  least  point  of  time,  wo 
pease  to  oscillate  and  coincide  In  rret  by  as  true 
0  point  as  a  star  pierces  the  firmament. 

For  our  aspirations  there  Is  no  expression  u 
yet,  bnt  if  we  obey  steadily,  by  another  year  we 
shall  have  learned  the  language  of  last  year's 

C  pi  rations. 
We  are  constantly  Invited    to  be  what  we  ore, 
to  something   worthy   aud    noble.    1    ne\er 
ami  ted  but  fur  myself  to  come  rouud;  none,  ever 
aaaabaaa  me,  but  1  ton***  sj tray  ralMllr.  i  ij;- 

ii  II  ■Msan  ss  oi  ■  ■  t^i.L)slwsimMIWjljas 

9t  tn  Ood  himself,  It  j-  i^ir  only  auirudp  which 
wiU  suit  all  (Hva^ioTis.  li  only  will  macs  thg 
aarib  yield  bcr  tncreAse,  aud  by  it  do  we  affeelp- 
nally  expo". n) at*  witb  the  wind.  If  I  rut 
against  a  port,  this  is  the  remedy.  1  wooid 
meet  the  morning  and  the  evenine  on  very  sin- 
cere ground.  When  the  sun  introduces  me  to  a 
new  day  1  silently  say  to  myself,  "Let  us  bo 
fartbfuf  all  round.  We  will  do  Jut-tice  and  re- 
ceive it  "  SometbAsg  like  this  ts  the  charm  of 
Katun's  demeanor  toward  us,  strict  conscien- 
tiousness and  disregard  of  as  when  we  have 
ceased  to  have  regard  to  ourselvei.  ek>  she  can 
never  offend  ns.  How  true  she  is  and  never 
swerves.  In  ber  most  genial  moment  bcr  laws 
are  as  steadfastly  and  relentlessly  fulfilled, 
though  the  decalogue  is  rhymed  aud  set  to 
sweetest  music,  as  In  ber  sternest. 

Any  exhibition  of  affection,  as  sn  Inadrertant 
word,  or  act,  or  look,  seems  premature,  as  If  the 
time  wer  •  not  ripe  for  It,  like  the  bods  which 
the  warm  days  near  the  end  of  winter  cause  to 
push  out  and  unfold  before  the   frosts   are   yet 

Wait  till  you  can  be  genuinely  polite,  if  It  be 
till  doomsday,  and  not  lose  your  chance  everlast- 
incly  by  a  cowardly  yielding  to  young  etiquette. 

There  would  be  a  New-year's  gift  indeed  If  we 
would  bestow  oa  each  other  oar  sincerity.  Ws 
snonid  communicate  our  wealth  and  aot  pur- 
chase that  which  does  not  belong  to  us  for  a 
sign.  Wby  give  each  other  a  sign  to  keep?  B 
we  gave  each  other  the  thing  Itself  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  slan. 

The  moat  I  can  do  for  my  friend  Is  simply  to 
be  bis  friend.  1  have  no  wealth  to  bestow  oa 
him.  li  be  knows  that  1  am  happy  to  loving 
bim,  be  will  want  no  other  reward.  Is  not 
friendship  divine  in  this?  t  hsve  myself  to  re- 
spect, bnt  to  myself  1  am  not  salable,  bnt  my 
friend  is  my  amlablenets  personified.  And  yet 
ws  walk  the  stage  indifferent  actors,  not  think- 
log  wbat  s  sublime  drains  we  might  enact  If  wa 
would  be  joint  workers  tad  a  mutual  material. 
Why  go  to  the  woods  to  «nt  timber  to  display 
onr  art  upon,  when  here  are  men  aa  trees  walk* 
tog?  The  world  has  nei  sr  learned  wbat  men 
can  build  each  other  up  to  be,  when  both  master 
and  pupil  work  to  love. 

Be  that  comes  ns  a  stronger  to  my  boose  wf8 
nave  to  stay  as  s  stranger.  Be  has  made  bis 
own  reception.  Bnt  persevering  love  was  never 
yet  refused. 

Onr  best  deads  shun  the  narrow  walks  of  men, 
and  are  not  ambitious  of  the  faint  light  the 
world  can  shed  oa  tbem,  but  delight  to  unfold 
themselves  on  that  publio  ground  between  God 
and  eonsclsace. 

Truth  baa  for  nudisaos  and  spectator  all  the 
world.  Within,  where  1  resolve  and  deal  with 
principles,  there  is  mora  space  sad  room  thaa 
anywhere  without  where  my  bands  sxocuto. 

True  help  implies  n  greatness  to  bim  who  Is  to 
bo  helped  ss  wall  as  In  tbo  helper,  foe  Use  most 
>art.  It-takes  a  god  to  be  helped  even.  A  groat 
person,  though  onconaciously,  will  oonstantly 
gjvs  you  great  opportunities  to  help  bim,  but  a 
mean  one  will  quite  preclude  all  active  benevo- 
lence. It  needs  bat  simply  and  greatly  to  want 
It  for  ones,  that  all  true  men  may  contend  who 
shall  be  foremost  to  reader  Bid.  Thy  neighbor's 
state  must  pray  to  heaven  so  devoutly,  yot  dlsin- 
terestly,  as  be  never  prayed  la  words,  before  my 
oars  can  hear,  it  most  ask  divinely.  Bat  men 
so  cobble  and  botch  their  request  that  you  most 
stoop  as  low  aa  tnuy  to  give  them  aid.  Their 
meanness  would  drag  down  your  deed  to  be  a 
compromise  with  conscience,  and  not  leave  it  to 
be  done  on  the  high  table-laud  of  the  benevolent 
soul.  Tbey  would  have  yon  doff  your  bright 
and  knightly  armor  and  drudge  for  them,  ■sirs 
them,  and  aot  God.  Bat  II  I  am  to  aerve  them 
1  most  aot  serve  the  devil. 

Ws  linger  to  manhood  to  tall  tbo  dreams  of 
our  childhood,  and  tbey  are  half  forgottea 
era  ws  acquire  the  faculty  of  expressing  these. 
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THE  COXCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holland  of  Chicago  read  at  Con- 

tord,  yesterday  forenoon,  a  loctnre  by  Pro- 
pssor  John  Watson,  on  tbo  critical  pbllo.w 
>bj  of  Eant  In  Its  relations  to  realism  aud 
eenfatlonallani.  In  regard  to  the  completa- 
Dess  of  tba  Kantian  philosophy,  it  was  bold 
that  a  philosophy  was  to  be  Judged  by  bob* 
other  standard  than  Its  external  finish.    Cer- 


tainly, men  would  not  get  a  cood  idea  of 
Kant  If  tbey  judged  bim  by  his  consistency. 

fut  there  is  something  higher  tban  a  consist- 
ucy  between  the  parte.  There  la  tbo  incon- 
simency  of  genius  and  the  struggle  between 
tbo  new  and  *iie  old.  .  Kant's  problem 
was  different  from  that  of  the  old  Greer 
pouoiopuy,  iot  it  implied  tba  Intermedia- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  changed  shape 
of  the  modern  world  which  followed  In  tbo 
train  of  Christianity.  Kant's  method  was 
Identical  wltb  that  of  a  scientific  discoverer, 
and  he  looks  too  much  at  the  world  of  expo- 
rieuce  as  ready-made  material  which  must  be) 
explained  by  the  several  parts  which  have 
no  connection  with  each  other.  He  deals  with 
the  world  of  reality,  and  never  philosophizes 
without  reference  to  it.  Tba  problem  of 
philosophy  le  to  explain  how  we  can  know 
the  reality  of  objects  In  space)  and  time. 
Kant's  effort  was  to  prove  what  are  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  knowledge,  and  his  pre- 
decessors bad  done  much  work  for  him. 
Hume  borrowed  from  experience  the  Terw 
thing  he  bad  to  explain.  Kant  saw  the 
weakness  of  Hume,  and  so  bis  problem  was 
placed  before  him,  What  is  the  relation  of 
objects  to  the  feelings  ?  Bat  If  we  do  not 
knew  any  object  apart  from  our  sensations. 
then  we  do  not  know  anything  outside  of 
those  sensations,  is  asserted.  But  we  know 
an  object  aa  effect,  la  replied.  Again 
cornea  an  assertion,  We  cannot  know  it  to 
be  effect  without  bringing  sensation  into 
relation  with  thought,  which  to  going  be- 
yond sensation.  Cause  and  effect,  aays 
Hume,  are  a  mere  association  of  feel- 
ings, and  here  Kant  joins  toeue  with  him. 
Kant  proves  that  space  and  time  exist  only 
In  relation  to  an  intelligence.  Tbey  are  aim- 
ply  conditions  of  experience,  and  are  but  the 
elements  of  an  act  of  knowledge.  The  world 
of  objects  Is  constituted  by  the  synthetical 
activity  of  a  self-conscious  intelligence  which, 
ou  the  one  hand,  unites  the  scattered  Impres- 
sions of  sense  under  the  formal  conditions  of 
space  and  time  Into  extended  and  qualified 
objects,  connecting  them  together  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  as  In  reciprocal  action, and  on 
the  other  band,  combines  the  subjective  feel- 
ings into  the  unity  of  a  single  self  that  exists 
only  in  relation  to  the  objects  so  constituted. 
The  paper  then  discussed  the  relation  of  syn- 
thesis and  analysis  to  a  knowledge  of  objects, 
reaching  the  ground  that  synthesis  is  neces- 
sary to  the  connection  of  real  objects,  and 
that  ft  cannot  be  attributed  to  sensation  ai.d 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.  The  lecturec 
took  up  Kant's  reply  to  Hume's  argument 
against  a  knowledge  of  causality,  Hume's 
position  was  that  it  Is  impossible  to  know 
mere  than  a  succession  of  events;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  show  that  tbey  are  connected 
as  cause  and  effect. 

ProfeBsor  Wright,  Professor  Harris,  Mr. 
Alcott  and  Dr.  Kidney  shared  the  discussion, 
and  an  interesting  account  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Harris  of  the  Indian  idealism  which, 
conld  not  mediate  between  the  particular  and 
the  universal,  but  looked  upon  the  human 
individual  as  destined  to  annihilation  In  that 
formless  first  being. 

The  evening's  lecture  was  by  Professor 
Harris.  His  subject  was  "Hegel's  doctriosi 
of  God  and  the  world;  creator  and  created." 
In  the  previous  lecture  an  attempt  waa  made? 
to  find  a  standpoint  of  Hegel  and  bio  relation 
to  German  philosophy  ana  to  Greek  phtloso- 

Eby.  His  significance  was  stated  to  lie  in  tba 
ict  that  be  united  In  one  insight  the  solution 
of  the  antithesis  whfen  la  the  spblnx-rlddlej 
of  modern  thought— how  to  get  from  the 
subjective  consciousness  over  to  the  true 
reality  of  things  in  themselves,  how  to 
reconcile  psychology  and  ontology.  Tba 
sphinx  -  riddle  that  present  vl  Itself  tat 
the  Greek  was  not  this  contrast  ot 
subjective  and  objective,  but  that  other? 
more  fundamental  one  of  universal  vs.  par- 
ticular. The  sphinx  appeared  In  the  streets* 
of  Thebes  and  proposed  that  riddle  whosa 
content  waa  the  problem  of  human  life — the 
question  of  the  persistence  of  the  soul.  Hegel 
perceives  the  Identity  of  Kant's  solution  of 
knowledge  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  when  we  know  universal  or 
?:eneral  Ideas  we  simply  know  the  subjective 
ortua  of  mind.  This  difference  between 
Kant's  solution  and  Aristotle's  lies  in  tbo 
fact  that  the  latter  is  not  affected  by  the 
antithesis  of  subjective  vs.  objective.  II '-gel 
tn  bis  psychology  and  logic  everywhere 
shows  the  groundlessness  of  Kant's  doctrine 
of  the  mere  subjectivity  of  universal  aud 
necessary  principles.  He  shows  that  it  is  In- 
consistent with  the  ceutral  Idea  of  Kant's 
philosophy.  This  criticism  of  Kant  on  the  part 
of  Hegel  Is  based  ou  a  true  Insight  Into  the 
Greek  solution  of  the  antithesis  of  the  uul* 
venal  and  the  particular.  Kant'a  refuta- 
tion of  the  famous  proof  of.t  be  existence  of 
God,  set  up  by  St.  Anselm  and  repeated  by 
Descartes  and  uiuny  other  philosophers, 
furius  a  sort  of  focus  in  which  tbo  difference 
betweau  the  Gre.  k  and  German  views  ap- 
pears at  its  sharpest  contrast.  All  opponents 
uf  St.  Anselm,  all  scepticism  of  the  K vitisn 
sort,  must  assume  the  very  doctrine  that  1$ 
attempts  to  deny.  For  It  must  assume  I  s 
standard  of  measure — Its  totality— as  the  one 
Indisputable  basis.  Gaunllo  criticises  St. 
Anselm's  doctrine  on  the  same  basis  as  Kint 
doea.  "The  conception  of  a  lost  Inland  doos 
not  imply  Its  corresponding  reality,"  not 
does  my  conception  of  a  hundred  dollars  le 
in  v  pone  Imply  their  real  existence  tbersv 
•■The  hundred  real  dollars  contains  no  more 

Tor  -nougat  imw  tbo  hundred  possible  dol- 
ors." Both  Kant  and  Gaunilo  usnme  that 
Anselm    bed     pointed     a  major     pramise. 


"Whatever  can  be  conceived,  likewise  pro- 
teases reel  being."  Such  e  major  premise 
was  never  In  St.  Anselm's  thought,  but  is 
expressly  repudiated  In  bis  Proslogion.  It 
Is  only  the  thought  of  the  totality,  which  le 
the.  thought  of  that  which  necessarily  exists* 
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Tat  'cKXTXinn±L.  or  ejitt. 
Varioufr*ttcmpU  have  been  nude  in 
various  quarter!  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Knnt'i  great 
Critique,  and  it  U  barely  possible  that 
these  attempts  may  not  be  altogether 
useless,  although  it  to  evident  that  very 
few  persons  can  rejoice  In  the  publica- 
tion of  a  certain  German  book  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  For  very  few  per- 
sons in  this  couutry  have  read  the  book, 
and  probably  none  have  really  mastered 
it  But  there  are  those  who  have  read 
and  studied  Kant's  great  Critique,  Pro- 
fessors Hedge  and  WaUon  for  instance, 
while  others  have  at  least  read  about 
the  book  and  its  author,  who  waa  at  the 
same  time  a  perfect  pedant,  a  thorough 
Philistine,  a  rationalist,  and  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  reason.  But  the  Kant  cen- 
tennial, if  not  inspired  by  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  this  country  may  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  possibly  it  will  in- 
duce a  few  of  our  choice  spirits  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  works  of  the 
KOnigsberg  philosopher.  These  studies, 
it  is  safe  to  predict,  would  not  fail  to 
iroduce  some  wholesome  and  desirable 
esults,  although  Kant  is  not  a  man  who 
tfves  for  the  mere  asking.  His  writings 
ire  very  difficult  because  they  are  very 
irofouud,  and  the  reader  has  to  do  al- 
jiost  as  much  hard  work  as  did  the  au- 
thor. TJulest  the  reader  be  familiar 
with  German  and  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, the  study  of  Kant  will  do  him 
very  little  good,  for  tho  philosophy  of 
Kaot  has  this  in  eominon  with  the  high- 
er mathematics  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  commouplaco,  properly 
sweetened,  aud  then  taken  by  way  of 
dessert. 

Persons  not  familiar  with  real  philos- 
ophy—aud  most  things  commonly  pre- 
sented under  the  noble  labels  of  philos- 
ophy, science  and  history  are  nothing 
of  the  kind— have  the  right  of  asking 
what  philosophy  is  good  for.  The 
answer  is  that  philosophy  Is  good  for 
about  tho  same  or  similar  things  as  are 
in  their  way  the  higher  mathematics. 
Henee  most  people,  including  the  learn- 
ed professions,  can  set  alour  rcmarlra- 
lily  well  without  studying  philosophy  at 
iill.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  mire  Inno- 
cence, harmless  and  childlike,  to  think 
of  living  philosophically,  provided  the 
word  philosophy  is  Used  in  tbo  strict 
sense  and  ns  a  syuonyine  of  metaphy- 
sics. To  live  trauseendeiitally  is  as  im- 
l>o«siblc  as  it  is  to  live  algebraically, 
for  the  trauu'ciidontalisW,  the 
metaphysicians  and  the  philo- 
sophers are  not  lcgMntors  who  lay  down 
rules  of  conduct;  they  leavo  that  busi- 
ness to  tho  nou-commissloued  Inno- 
cents, innocents  who  think  that  they 
c:tu  intlueneu  uuivers.il  conduct  by  wrlU 
ten  appeals,  pleasant  little  aphorisms, 
and  an  occasional  sigh  at  the  thick- 
UcddeilllcK*  of  llie  average  ciliiccn  who 
supplies  his  fellow-men  with  boots, 
newspapers  and  cubbuftus.  Kant,  Spl- 
uini  Mild  Descartes  never  intended  to 
iuilneui  e  sll'uirs;  they  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively in  theoretical  knowledge.  And 
so  much  pleased  ore  most  men  with 
their  own  minds  that  tho    Idea  of  Inves- 
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lUfutini;  the  value  of  ilieae  minds  never 
iH-rurs  to  thrill.  Xo  jHTsiin  will  ever 
liml  ii  worth  while  to  rvad  Kant  until 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge  ore 
thoroughly  >)inki*n.  Philosophy  is  bo 
Utile  i*pui>H4-il  to  doubt  thai  without  r*J- 
ir.il  ilollhU  philosophy  itself  U  iinuo»- 
sihle. 

Mrauwhilo  knowledge  is  not  the  only 
result  of  philosophy,  ami,  indeed, 
Kant's  philosophy  reduce*  red  kuowl- 
ed^e  to  consolingly  narrow  proj,>orlion*e 
Knowlcduo  U  an  important  element  in 
life;  |>ui  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
most  important,  and,  ill  though  Kant'i 
real  work  deals  almost  exclusively  in 
knoivlt'd^e,  it  resulted,  neverthelens,  iu 
.  the  ijiiaim  conclusion  that  the  true 
homo  ol  the  human  mind  is  to  be  found 
iu  the  (esthetic  world  which  unites 
ethics  and  nature.  Hence  the  succes- 
sors of  Kant  took  up  ethics  and  politic 
— Fit-lite,  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  art— Schollincr.  But  they  all 
went  repeatedly  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  and  their  student*  usually 
cling  to  the  ohiur  dicta,  the  minor 
performances  and  the  aberrations  of 
the  matter*.  Ko  difficult  is  it  to  strike 
the  centre  of  thiols.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  learn  the  real  essence  of  Kant,  and 
when  it  has  been  learnt  it  will  be  found 
to  hear  almost  entirely  upon  knowledge. 
But  doing  'is  far  more  glorious  than  is 
mere  knowing,  and  the  reception  of 
knowledge  has  very  often  a  stultifying 
and  stupefying  effect  only.  Knowledge 
is  like  food,  and  only  that  food  helps 
which  is  digested.  But  digested  food 
does  not  make  wise  or  happy;  It  is  only 
a  preliminary  condition  for  the  labors 
of  the  day.  And  even  the  study  of 
Kant  will  have  been  a  failure  unless  it 
enable  students,  investigators  and  gen- 
tlemen to  discharge  their  duties  mors 
effectually,  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  with  better  efficiency 
for  their  fellow-men. 
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LECTURES    BY  MR.   A.   B.    ALCOTT 
AND  PBOFE88QS  MEAB& 


US.  ALCOTT    OFOK    THS    LZFB    OF   THE    SOUL 

oa    kaeth— vim i  wenoas    or   mxstuck, 
*B*om  akd  im— raonssoa  j.  w.  ksa*s 

crow  xjurr — the  yestxraxiox  im  aale&ica 
*oa  sa  rKiLosorHT. 

Ubom  ot*  ifeciai  coiuirowmrf .) 
Concord,  Au£.  4,  1881.— Perhapt  It  doe*  m*  no 
credit  to  confess  -It  iu  the  fourth  wot-k  of  the 
session  find  Id  the  midst  of  the  Kant  celebration, 
but  I  am  acl ■■Hilly  In  doubt  as  to  whether  1  am  an 
idealist  or  a  realist.  Some  thing's  taken  Into  my 
(•emporium  pive  a  decided  Impiesslon  of  an  oat- 
sideness.  My  skin  has  the  sensation  of  intense 
heat;  when  1  p„*  what,  to  my  understanding 
manipulating  the  sensations  of  the  optic  nerves, 
seem  to  bo  buildings  or  sandy  spots  In  to* 
road,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  redoubled,  reflected 
heat,  am  tout  insupportable.  I  woald  be  will- 
ing to  avow  myself  a  stanch  believer  In  the  reali- 
ty of  tb  *  m  tstdt,,  visible  world.  Hot,  en  the  oth- 
er hand,  what  my  senses  affirm  to  be  mo  ha 
apparently  undergoing  ua  information.  I  bars) 
learned  that  matter  exists  in  three  foruns,— olid, 
liijuld  and  ga'  -ou»,—  and  that  gas  Is  the  same  as 
ffheist,  ghost  or  spirit.  Nc«,  certainly  my  solid 
flesh  Is  melting  today.  I  am  fast  assuming  the 
liquid  form  under  what  my  understanding  ha* 
formerly  regarded  as  heat.  The  liquid  evapor- 
ales  and  I  take  the  gaseous  form  and  am  rapidly 
Incoming  ghost.  So,  though  my  judgment  would 
ftfnrra  the  realistic  doctrine,  lam  practically  be- 
comlug  an  idealist;  but  no  matter;  probably  no 
better  way  of  settling  one's  earthly  account! 
could  bo  chosen  than  of  going  Into  liquidation,— 


but  I  wish  tbo  process  was  possible  at  a  lower 
temperature.  If  this  manuscript  jK-rdures  under 
v  lit-  idejilizin  g  infliifjifi  ol  the  torrid  huu  better 
titan  human  flesh  does,  I  ho]>e  it  will  preserve 
the  solid  form  long  enough  to  c.irry  the 
report  of  Mr.  Alcott's  lecture  this  morn- 
ing, for  It  was  more  than  usually 
satisfactory  to  bis  auditors.  His  tneme  was  the 
life  of  ibe  soul  on  this  planet,  and  hi>  next  lect- 
urewill  be  to  carry  the  subject  further  and  see 
what  the  lit  e  is  hereafter,  lie  read,  as  his  intro- 
duction Wordsworth's  ode  upou  duty,  and  then 
s-jKikcof  the  free  will  of  man  as  nITcctinp  bib 
destiny.  Mini's  instincts  are  God  working  within 
him,  but  the  moral  quality  of  his  deeds  depends 
on  conscious  choice.  No  animal  feels  remorxc  or 
guilt.  Knowledge  of  evil  ou  man's  part  implies 
the  fall  from  moral  perfection.  A  mere  desirr  to 
do  a  wroog^  deed  implies  a  lapse  already — and 
one's  moot  formidable  enemy  is  himself .  When 
a  man  has  an  evil  spirit  in  him,  when  be  is  two, 
or  when  the  deuce  is  in  him,  he  finds  it  hard  to  do 
right,  but  when  seven  spirits  are  in  him  the  con- 
test must  be  doubtful.  Demon  and  deity  rush 
in  at  the  sstuie  dour,  and  the  prison  can  call  iu 
either  one  at  will.  Mr.  Alcott  then  spoke  of  the 
influence  of  heredity  of  "the  old  folks."  Adam 
and  Eve  are  in  every  bouse.  As  to  apply- 
ing correctives  to  children,  Mr.  Alcott  thought 
the  old  folks  should  make  a  self-examination  and 
apply  the  correctives  to  themselves.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  nursery  should  be  that  of  paradise, 
faking  up  the  case  of  the  sinners?— for  the 
righteous  can  take  care  of  themselves,  lor  tbe 
laws  of  the  world  are  In  their  favor,— Mr.  Alcott 
saiu  he  ahould  assume  that  all  bis  listeners  would 
confess  that  they  were  in  a  lapsed  condition. 
The  goodness  ol  persons  in  this  state  he  called 
virtue;  in  the  perfect  state  it  is  Jiohnttss.  The 
saints  do  not  deliberate;  they  act  at  once.  Only 
sinners  deliberate.  He  who  thinks  whether  he 
will  or  will  not  do  a  good  deed  has  already  fallen. 
In  the  act  of  asking  for  help  sinners  partially 
recover  themselves,  but  they  can  never  become, 
without  help,  what  they  were.  Unrepentant  sin- 
ners will  never  lose  the  human  type,  but  their 
physiognomy  will  come  to  resemble  that  of  tbe 
annual  whose  traits  they  possess.  Tbe  higher 
nature  of  men  comes  from  above.  Mr.  Sanborn 
put  in  a  question  at  this  point,  apparently 
to  lead  to  a  refutation  of  the  criticism 
in  yesterday's  Advertiser  upon  Dr.  Jones  asking 
Mr.  Alcott  what  he  meant  by  "above,"  as  there 
was  no  absolute  up  or  down  od  the  earth.  Of 
course  Mr.  Alcott  replied  that  no  up  or  down  was 
meant,  and  he  added  that  he  would  not  pay  off 
the  critic  in  words  till  he  [tbe  critic]  was  himself. 
Continuing  bis  subject,  be  said  that  evil  can  come 
into  the  world  without  sin.  One  may  think  be  is 
doing  right  when  he  is  not,  and  tbe  eternal  con- 
sequences will  be  the  same  as  if  he  knew  he  was 
violating  law.  Such  an  act  is  a  mistake.  If  one 
does  something  wrong  and  onus  it  out  afterward, 
but  does  not  know  why  it  is  wrong,  the  conse- 
quences do  not  recoil  upon  him  fully.  Such  an 
act  Is  an  error.  It  is  not  sin.  Two  steps,  of 
wrong  action  are  possible  before  sin  comes  into 
tbe  world.  Only  when  we  know  that  the  acts  are 
wrong  and  love  them  are  we  called  to  account. 
Tbe  day  of  judgment  is  here  all  the  time.  Soul, 
instinct  and  conscience  all  say,  "De- 
part, ye  cursed."  Mr.  Alcott,  having 
ended  his  talk        ou         his       subject, 

then  spoke  of  the  objects  of  the  school,  aihriuiug 
it  to  be  to  help  people  to  see  what  is  deepest  iu 
themselves.  He  objected  to  some  current  criti- 
cism on  the  school,  which  does  not  understand 
nor  sympathize  with  its  objects,  nor  compreheud 
the  language  employed.  He  theu  gave  the  idea 
which  will  enter  into  bis  next  lecture,  a  week 
from  this  forenoon— man' ■  destiny  in  tbe  next 
world  and  bis  recognition  of  friends  only  as  he 
loves  them. 

Tbe  conversation  was  shared  by  Professor 
Mears,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Professor  Harris  and  others, 
and  in  iu  course  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Alcott's 
autobiographical  poem,  "TheConnecticut,"  which 
has  been  privately  printed,  can  be  obtained  un- 
bound at  the  ullage  book-store,  and  iu  a  few  days 
can  be  had  bouuu.  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Professor 
Harris  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
peculiar  use  of  words  in  any  system  of  philosophy 
before  one  could  either  understand  ii*  expound- 
ers or  criticise  them  Intelligently,  Mr.  Sanborn 
particularly  applying  his  remarks  to  criticisms  of 
tbe  school.    l*roie*Mjr  Harris  also  dwelt  upon  the 

filace  which  Mr.  Alcott's  theory  of  knowing  and 
oving  has  in  a  philosophical  system,  and  also 
ufhnuiag  the  necessity  of  some  system  in  phi- 
losophy. Those  who  reject  system  really  have  a 
system. 

This  evening  Professor  J.  W.  Mean  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  at  Clinton,  N.  T.,  added  bis  contribu- 
tion to  the  Kant  celebration.  In  bis  Introduc- 
tion he  spoke  of  the  preparation  for  Kant  which 
had  been  gradually  made  In  Europe  and  America. 
Hamilton  and  aaliulioro*  had  merged  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  psychology  into  a  kind  of  sena- 
Kantianisin,  so  that  Americans  imbibed  a 
Kantian  atmosphere  without  knowing  it  bv 
name.  De  Quince?  and  Carlyle  In  literature; 
Coleridge  In  vague  rhapsodizing,  and  Words- 
worth) ill  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  detected 
Kantian  ideas,  had  aided  mightily  in  this  prelimi- 
nary work  of  casting  up  a  highway,  of  rcnicviuc 
obstacles  or  of  indicating:  the  Una  aa>d  better 
direction  which  thought  must  travel.  Mclkle-> 
lohn,  with  liis  meritorious  and  Intelligible  trans- 
lation, put  the  Critlquo  within  reach  of  Eng- 
lish readers.  While  Professor  Hedge  In  Harvard, 
Professor  Marsh  In  tbe  University  of  Vermont, 
and  Professor  Hickok  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  ot 
Union  College,  had,  in  various  way*,  tailored  tr 
introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  meutpbysienl 
study  tbe  Kantian  principles  and  methods.  "On 
Hickok,  who t*J  now  enjoyiug  a  greei  old  age  lirj 
the  classic  retreat  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  dc&ervej 
special  mention  as  the  constructor  of  a  comprot 
benriva  system  of  pbilosopby,  embracing  peyj 
cbology,  morals,  metaphybics  and  Including  the 
elements  of  natural  theology.  In  which  the  iinj 
pulse  and  imprewa  of  Kant'  Is  everywhere  per] 
ceptible,  and  whose  studcuts  of  the  not  remote 
past,  unite  a  reverence  for  their  teacher  with  or 
enthusiasm  for  Kant  which  was  an  antlcipatloij 
of  t»c  feeling  now  difTu«ed  wherever  advanced 
learning  has  a  foothold  lu  America."  The  era  oi 
ripeness  in  America  for  the  gt^cral  study  ol 
Kant  was  rapidly  hastened  by  tbs  nppcarauce  ol 
rue  Journal  of  Siwculative  Philosophy  nm 
the  truly  extraordinary  amount  and  cjusliu 
of  tb«  work  which  was  steadily  put  into  tha 
bold,  heroic  literary  venture.  In  that  Journal  tbi 
West  answered  the  Eaxt;  St.  Louis  responded  t< 
Concord.  Professor  Mears  then  spoke  of  the  ait 
to  a  study  of  Kant  lurnlshed  bv  the  Prolegomena 
and  Critique  ol  Mouuk.  of  Mahaifcy  of  Duhllu] 
University,  of  John  Caird,  and  of  Profeuor  Johd 
Watson   of   Queen's     University    of    Kingston] 


Canada,  whose  paper  was  read  here  ycslerdayj 
Then  be  spoke  of  the  favor  with  which  his  plan] 
of  a  Kant  celebration  was  received,  and  ujeu] 
tioned  the  similar  celebration  at  Saratoga.  Cotn-f 
ing  to  his  lecture,  Professor  Mean  mentioned 
tbe  issue  of  the  Critique  in  1781,  its  cool  n-cep- 
tion,  and  its  present  immortal  fame.  A  di&cus- 
■ion  of  the  reason  oi  this  fame  ended  with  the 
assertion  that  it  lies  in  Kant's  rescue  of  philoso- 
phy from  shallow  and  weak  defenders,  lie  re- 
stored the  brightness  and  legibility  of  the 
Divine  inscription  on  the  nature  of  man,  which 
asserted  the  everlasting  primacy  and  supremacy 
of  mind  over  matter.  Kant  made  good  against 
materialists  what  Plato  had  maintained  against 
the  atheists.  But  Kant's  conscious  purpose  was 
to  combat  sensationalism.  Before  him  there  was 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  mind  as  little  more  than 
observer  of  tbe  externa!  vicrld.  As  with  Coper- 
nicus tbe  supposed  relative  position  of  earth  and 
heaven  were  reversed  from  previous  belief,  and 
tbe  heaven  was  found  to  be  6table,  so  with  Kaut,> 
mind  became  central  and  gave  law,  while  the 
eternal  world  moved  around  it.  Kcason,  says 
Kant,  must  approach  naturo  with  her  own  prin- 
ciples, which  alone  can  pass  for  laws,  in  one  hand, 
and  with  tbe  experiment  which  she  has  planned 
in  the  other,  to  be  instructed  by  nature,  but  not 
as  a  pupil  who  accepts  everything  tbe  master  has 
to  say.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  -dealt  at  sensation- 
alism when  Kant  pointed  out  the  changed 
position  of  mind  when  purely  mental  conceptions 
were  applied  successfully   to  the  solution  of  the 

firobleuis  of  the  physical  universe  and  when  he 
ed  men  to  recognize  tbe  fact.  Kant's  triumph  in 
metaphysics  is  bis  extension  of  this  principle  to 
experience  in  general.  The  materials  presented 
by  the  inner  and  outer  sense  are  not  objects,  and 
their  presence  does  not  constitute  them  experi- 
ence till  tney  have  passed  through  tbe  praeilot- 
lng  moulds  of  tbe  mind  and  Lave  taken  their 
anajjt.  Ihej  are  not  in  anacc  and  time  tncn> 
selves,  and  have  no  being,  except  as  the  mind 
affirm*  it  cf  them,  lntuitious  are  the  indispensa- 
ble raw  materials  of  experience,  but  are  not  ex- 
perience in  themsolves.  Conceptions  without  in- 
tuitions are  empty,  but  intuitions  withont  con 
reptioue  are  blind.  Wc  are  done  with  blind  sen- 
sationalism since  Kant  professor  Mears  then 
spoke  of  the  reluctance  of  Scotch  and  Knglisb 
thinkers  to  take  up  Kant,  for  It  was  a 
struggle  vo  bring  into  play  unused  powers  of 
,t)tougbt  a  jd  reach  the  novel  stand-point  of  Kant. 
The  lecture  then  noticed  the'  current  tone  of 
materialism  and  presented  the  opposite  vie w  of 
Kant,  that  the  unseen  and  spiritual  are  above  the 
seen  and  material.  Also  in  opposition  to  molern 
sceptics,  Professor  Mears  amnned  that  the  high- 
est good  cannot  be  separated  from  the  highest 
truth.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  Critiouc,  Kant  wasj 
honently  concernea  for  its  practical  aspects,  andj 
the  lecturer  had  no  sympathy  with  the  view  of] 
Srhopenhauer  that  the  modifications  of  tbe  secJ 
ond  edition  were  dictated  by  senile  weakness.! 
Tbe  two  parts  of  this  work  depend  upon  each 
other,  but  it  is  seriously  urged  against  him  that 
be  does  not  work  out  a  complete  system.  Yet  one 
may  be  most  wholesomely  systematic  whose  sys- 
tem is  unwbolesomely  'incomplete.  A  system 
may  exist  in  a  laudable  degree  when  complete- 
ness and  consistency  are  absent.  The  younger 
Ficbte  declares  .  that  no  philosophy  which 
reaches  completeness  can  avoid  pantheism. 
Not  a  flavor  of  pantheism  adheres  to  Kant. 
Aside  from  the  scientific  interest  involved  iu  the 
celebration,  tbe  lecturer  wished  tbe  centennial  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Critique  (l)  as  a  mental 
gymnastic  of  tbe 'highest  efficiency,  (2)  as  an  ef- 
fective mental  tonie  against  tbe  relaxing 
and  debilitating  tendencies  of  sensation- 
alism and  materialism,  and  (5)  as  itself  in- 
viting inquiry  into  its  own  practical  ten- 
dencies, aud  pointing  to  the  moans  of  testing 
them  on  further  works  of  its  author;' in  olher 
words,  he  would  iDtrodu?e  the  be»t  elements  of 
the  greatest  of  Knnt's  works  into  tbe  educational 
apparatus  of  the  American  teacher.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  lecture  Prof essor  Har- 
ris indorsed  Professor  Heart's  estimate  of  Dr. 
Hickok,  and  said  that  he  regarded  him  as  tr** 
preeminent  Kantian  of  America. 
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CELEBRATION  BT  TEE  CON- 
CORD PBJL0S0PHIR8. 
XTIBaX,  MPOBTSJCT  LECTURM— ML  JOKVI 
OK  THC  BKSUaVJtKCTIOK — A  DXBTTKOT- 
ITVLT  CSHTSHKIAX.  DISCOCBBn  BT  DM. 
IlIDaK- COMTattlKO  I1NT  AXD  HttQEL 
AKD  OTHJCR  TaTOrnilfl — |>R.  XIAftnlB'i 
COT/BBS   OK   OKOKL's  rBTLOeOPrTT. 

Concord,  Aug.  4.— Dr.  Jones  opened  tbe 
School  of  Phlloaepby  this  week  with  eat  of  bis  bast 
ectorat.  Bis  thane  was  VThe  Parcalo  Itodrtad 
the  Material  Bodyicf  MjusT the  Christian  J^irt.^. 
Oon."  It  jt*aU^WVb  a(cui)|C»/a^from  Plato, 
u»  thoVTecjf  ibaL  .ikat  powa/o]F  eorporeaUty  It  an 
•rlirlnaii  Insjeranoa  m  tbe>ioui  A  soul  does  not 
ixtst  wlftodt  a  tod*  nor  ean  body  exist  without 
i  man  bsLlnV It.  afaousUtsllectinsoul,  and  soul  la 
Mdy.  Tils  Ueiis  tbaVflQ«u— iprfrfM#ct,  soul,  body: 
Uioucht,  will,  dead.  afaa>^ls  Idosl  arf'W  form 
}f  tnlslI1se.no*  anfl  ser-rfatice.  io^'tW  unity  of 
ibeie  Is  corporeality,  tbs  chJoi;*Sf  colicloas- 
]»■  fromsDlrltual  tl  aatulal.  «id  freki  nsyural  to 
rplrUaal./li  ^(-ompiUisd  taro/eh  thedsvlea'of  a 
BaurialiosKsW2nTaAaa  lastrnmeBt,  but  Utlstn- 
strumentvnot  the  hsVnanbedy.  In  tbe  snaterlar 
■yihsra  mast  does  uot-sJt  with  tbe  saaterial  eye.  It 
Is  the  aye  of  tha  atyehto  body  which  sees.  Tbe 
psychic  body  is  the  ssatlent  body  and  the  ground 
*f  all  eoaeetomi  refleetiom.  In  Ode  body  tbe  salad 
lenaee  and  perceives  tbe  natural  forme  by 
seans  of  theu*  unajree  Imprseeei  on  tbe 
lessorlunB,  and  has  sensation  and  oo-raltlon  ot 
rap*raatei-a),  eetentlel  forms  by  means  of  their 
Isoa-fes  Impressed  epos  tbe  sentient  ert~s~o.  Tble 
pejchle  eorporealltv  at  the  theatre  of  all  man's  no- 
tatlo&a.    Tb*  peyehle  body  la  tbe  tree  human  bod*. 


of  wbieh  the  material  body  is  an  effigy  end  Instru- 
ment In  time  aad  matter.  The  Invisible  part  of  us. 
the  abiding  pan,  la  the  essential  part,  but  It  dif- 
fers in  species  from  a  living  body,  aad  la  only  an 
apparition  of  a  human  body,  and  appears  osty 
eo  long  as  tble  body  Is  present.  We  also 
know  that  this  body  subsists  utterly  In  mata- 
blirtT,  and  la  perpeteally  going  to  Its  own.  All 
souls  appear  In  the  Invisible  world  after  their  dis- 
appearance from  the  visible  world  In  psychic  cor- 
porealtty,  la  the  earne  percblo  form  they  bore  when 
manifest  here.  The  resurrection  of  (be  body,  there- 
fore, la  not  predicated  of  tbe  reparation  or  of  the 
eeparaleness  of  a  psychic  body.  The  material  hu- 
man body  Is  the  time  sphere  of  the  soul,  tbe  ob- 
Jeotlratlon  of  tbe  pgycblo  body.  Tbe  scrip- 
tural and  philosophical  resarreotlon  of  the 
body  la  the  regeneration  and  resurrection 
of  an  Impure  lato  a  pure  body  of  the 
aouL  Toe  seal  is  all  that  the  pbyileai  body  rep- 
resents. But  tbe  material  corporeality  of  man  la  not 
the  human  body,  but  the  effury  and  iastrumeat  of 
that  body.  Matter  has  no  constituent  part  In  ah 
the  proceseee  of  life,  but  in  this  wonderful  effigy 
and  Image  hi  the  content  of  the  mlorocosmic  Infini- 
tude manlfe-t.  Tbe  lecture  closed  with  a  quota- 
tion from  J'lato,  wbleh  admirably  snmmed  up  tbe 
truth  to  which  tt  tod:  "When,  then,  the  whole  son] 
Is  obedient  to  the  phlloeo-jblo  part  aad  there  Is  DO 
sedition  It.  then  every  part  in  other  respects  per- 
forms its  proper  bnflftesri,  as  is  Just,  and  also  reepe 
Its  own  pleasaree  and  ou.ee  as  are  tbe  best,  and.  as 
far  as  Is  possible,  the  most  genuine." 

On  aloodar  evening  afr  Bolder  closed  bis  lec- 
ture* on  Greek  life  nr-d  literature.  Nothing  of 
quite  the  same  lltert.ry  merit  has  yet  been  read 
before  tbe  Concord  P«hool.  Tbeyare  toon  to  be 
poblttbed  Id  book  form,  aad  will  make  a  racy  vol- 
ume. Tuesday  mor-nlug  was  Dr.  F.  B.  Radge's 
hour  end  the  beainn  log  of  tbe  Kant  centennial  of 
tbe  pabllcailon  of  Kent's  '  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son, afuch  was  expected,  and  all  tbe  phllato- 
phers  were  on  the  ground.  Ifr.  Emerson 
was  preseDt,  accompanied  by  his  danghter,  and 
the  very  large  aud iCDce  included  l*rof.  Harris,  the 
BeT.  l>r.  Kedner.  the  Her.  H  A.  Holland,  of  Oblea- 
ro:  T>r  Jon**,  afr.  Snider,  air.  P.  D.  fiaDborn,  Prof. 
U-.  Mean.  Mr  Alcott.  und  a  large  number  of  cler- 
gymen- Nearly  100  persoas  wer*  present.  Dr. 
Hedge  was  one  of  tb*  earliest  Americans  wbo  be- 
came Interested  In  German  phllotopby,  end  bas 
boen  a  diligent  feeder  In  tbat  dlrectiou  all  bis  life. 
UeliecbaraclerlttloBoatoolaD.  always  thlnkls*.  el- 
aavi  readlDg,  but  -oevvr  original,  and  nothing  it  aot 
critical.  Kant,  be  said,  has  been  to  the  nineteenth 
eetitury  wbat  Descartes  was  to  the  eereDteestn 
and  Locke  to  tbe  eighteenth.  Bis  lire  eras  largely 
rerlt-wfld.  and  tome  ge&trsl  sketch  of  bis  phllo- 
toj/l.tcai  aybtem  was  attempted,  making  an  admira- 
ble prelude  to  Inter  parts  of  the.  celebration  The 
dl*iilD£al»hing  texture  of  Kent's  ethical  *y item  Is 
iw  absolutlim.  Theoategoneal  Imperetlre  Is  blad- 
ing upon  al>  -  I>ui/ Is  not  to  be  measured  by  abll- 
liy,  but  ability  by  doty.  "I  can  beeaose  I  matt"  Is 
tbe  motto,  ot.  In  tbe  words  of  £mersoa : 
"  So  caar  Is  greatnees  to  our  dust, 
f  >,  near  U  Uod  to  man. 
Wliao  doty  wblsuera.  'Lo,  lhr>o  mast. 
The  youth  reDllet,  '  I  can.' " 

Or.  Hedge  spoko  warmly  of  Sohelltng.  regardJeg 
him  as  too  profoundent  seer  sine*  Jacob  Bo*bma. 
lie  will  r>*  read  hundreds  of  years  henoe.  when  all 
the  German  philosophers,  except  Kant  and  ScLo- 
penhfiuer,  are  forgotten  There  was  considerable 
dlacusslon  after  tbe  lecture  was  over,  but  Ijt. 
Bedge  Is  regarded  sa  too  muth  of  no  authority  at 
Concord  to  bare  Ms  Jndgmtat  qceBUoaed. 

Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot  was  to  have  lectured  lu  tb* 
freeing,  bu:  was  unable  to  preeent  or  to  prepare  a 
paper.  Dr.  Harris  contented  to  aland  In  ike  gap. 
and  read  a  paper  on  .Kant  and  Regel  and  tbclr  re- 
lations lo  German  and  Greek  philosophy,  a  |aye 
Which    had    reC'.'hliy    bfea    read    at    tbi;    N»i        .-» 


ane-Taniam  —ij  -mjerrr.   fjebeet 

Kant  to  he  the  gre*i*«t  flgur*  in  rr.oders  pL.lofO 
pby.  as  fcocrnte*  !■  tt*  preetort  Pgere  In  tbe  ah 
dent  pbtioeophy.  laic  romn  next  afcr  bevrv 
u»,  but  Aristotle  towers  much  b:mr  tn  the  i*rr 
speotl7e  of  time  AU  t-nro-o  thinking  in  ooi 
Cbriitlah  clrlllzatloa  !■  Aristotelian.  p^Kud.d 
world-Mptorle  personage.  be<~*.u*e  he  has  glred 
aa  Impulse  to  acteols  of  tbonght  wbtch  hare  carl 
rled  pbiloeopbT  far  beyond  tb*  limit*  of  his  owaj 
lyMi-m.  Kant's  tlimltiaence  arise*  from  hit  dial 
r uventa  In  psrcboloiry.  He  flr?t  led  people  to  atci 
"Wral  la  ll*  ariU.-riOD  of  Cfrtu  udo !  "  lilJ 
phllotopby  eiplcrei  method  In  1U  enitre  extent 
p«ofe  insight  Invo  method  relate*  ea^en 
ilaily  to  the  aYtlthe*1i  of  the  •uhje-.-ttv.-l 
and  the  objective.  All  cognitions  are  regarded 
as  composed  of  tbee*  two  factor*,  bat  the 
distinction  betw<*en  eobjeoilre  and  objeeiiTa! 
■eenied  at  first  '^destroy  that  between  the  par-] 
tlcular  and   tbe  rmi venal.    Tbe  war   between  reel] 

tim  and  Domlui,r.*m  taj  this  great  meaning  In  the 
istory  of  philosophy  and  In  Christian  theology] 
Dr.  Harris  said  that  jp  to  tbe  time  of  Home  iL«i 
outlook  for  Urn  realltllo  thinker  was  dlstouragmg; 
Here  Kant  arlies  and  offer*  bis  nor*  e*mpl*t* 
ik  etch  of  o*r  aubjectlre  a  st  ureas  an  ex  plana  Hod 
of  the  world  of  man  and  tbe  world  of  cpar* 
and  time.  Begel  hi  tbe  first  philosopher 
after  Kant  to  reach  a  oomprebensloa 
of  tbe  lubjecl inly  of  Kanl  wits  tbe  objectivity  or 
Arlatotle.  Dngele  elgnlncauce  Is  that  he  bold*  lo 
the  Greek  philosophy  and  dares  not  recede  from 
tbe  Kantian.  Tbe  thought  of  HegeL  and  alto  of 
Ajistoil*.  is  tbat  nnlveraaJlty  )•  alwar*  s*lf  pertlco- 
tarizlBg  for  llr  s^lf -determination.  He  uafies  the 
Kantian  aad  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

Yuterday  was  another  strong  day  for  meta- 
Bbratce.  PTOf.  r7alaoa  was  so  deep  In  tbe  peruaai 
of  exaralDatlon  oerera  at  Klngetnn  that  he  could 
lot  epare  the  time  to  be  pratent,  and  bis  l*ctur* 
aamo  n*er  ibaiicg  tbe  same  fat*.  It  was  s*nl  by 
mistake  to  Concord,  N.  H  .  and  onlr  arrived 
Id  lA*  Conocrd  half  an  boar  before  toe  morn- 
tov  sessloa  began.  The  Rev.  It  A.  Hol- 
land, himself  O'je  o(  the  St  Louis  eebool  of 
pbllofophtra.  i,app«n*d  to  be  familiar  with 
Prof.  Watson's  'Aendvnitlnc.  and  wti  able  to  read 
tbe  maauecrlpt  Intelligibly.  It  was  on  "lb* 
Critical  Pblloi'jn'ay  In  lu  Relatloa*  to  HealUm  and 
BenielleneJIrra.  ■  and  eovercd  every  lnob  of 
rrouDd  In  lM»  wide  dlecueslon.  After  Mr.  Hol- 
land bad  read  an  hour  aad  a  halT,  he 
called  Mr.  P.mory  to  his  aid.  aad  when  tbe 
aodranc*  '«ad  been  hepi  till  Dearly  11  o'clo.  k 
tbe  lectare^  wae  still  enflnlibed,  end  tbe 
eonoludln'/  part  was  left  to  be  read  at  another 
tuna.  Fr  jf.  CTauon  holds  that  Kant'e  proaUm 
was  diflf  rant  from  that  or  tb*  old  Greek  pbllceo- 
rb  y  It  Implied  tb*  Inlermedlallon  or  Christianity 
and  the.  changed  tbap*  of  the  mo^«rn  world  wblca 
fobowid  In  lb*  train  cf  Cbnttlaaltv.  Kant's 
mat  he  d  was  Identical  with  tbat  of  tb*  srl- 
eollfl'j  discoverer.  Be  heap*  lo  tb*  (acta 
Be  deete  with  the  wvrM  of  reality  aad 
ntveg  philosophizes  without  reference  to  It.  Look* 
and  Hum*  wer*  iTlttetted  at  great  length  Hum* 
borrowed  from  •xperkao*  to*  very  thing  he  bed 
to  ssplaia.  Kanl  aaw  hi*  waaknem  aad  ao  had  lb* 
problem  ptaeed  he  for*  him.  What  is  Ibe  relation 
of  objects  to  tb*f**llng*f    H*r*  Lock*'!  ■rttem 
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-ww  foaod  to  ba  defectlva.  Wa  know  an  ebjaci  a* 
effaet.  and  we  cuioi  know  It  M  effect  with- 
oat  brio*inr  seosatloa  i»to  relation  with  tbomrbt. 
wblcb  la  cola*  bajoaa  soBaattoiL  lMHM;niit 
eiou  and  effaot  are  •  mere  eaaoi-tatloa  of  feettare, 
and  bcoea  Kent  take*  loaue  with  Urn.  *.«*'  anowi- 
edita,  fta  save.  It  not  posetbta  front  aeaeatloa  aSoo* 
and  .iiitiaeUon  mast  ba  mad*  between  reUue  aad 
aarelated  fetllnaa.  Para  eaaaadonallaoi  coaDot 
account  for  ta«  appareat  reUlty  of  fpaoa  and 
Dm:  It  reqalrea  rora  than  a  thread  of  mb- 
aatloos  to  «♦*  objaeu  In  spec*  end  tlaje, 
which  ara  tba  aaaaatla!  conditions  wltaoat  which 
than  aaa  ba  no  paroaptkm  of  object*  oxlstlag  aid* 
bjaidc.  Kaat  thus  nrovoe  that  epaoa  aaa  tisw 
exist  only  la  relation  to  m  Intel!  br*  bob.  Prat 
Wataon  than  took  op  tha  eaterorlea  of  Kaat  aad 
•kowad  what  tbalr  roroo  OMsiets  la.  Tb*  fnadav 
moBtaJ  noiltlua  «f  um  critical  philosophy  la 
lu  laUrvraUUiB  af  tba  world  or  aknarl- 
aaoa  m  tba  prooaet  of  aair-eonaalow  lotal- 
lurenee.  Ba  tben  repned  to  Biat'i  rrgnmfat 
aralanakaowledwof  aaaamlhr  Tb*  dwea^oa 
wbicb  craw  oat  of  tba  lecture  waa  aaarad .by  Prof. 
Wricht,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Alaott,  aad  tba  Ba*.  Dr. 
Keener,  and  was  almost  u  apjoyabla  as  tb*  loo- 
tar*  Uaalf.  Dr.  Herri*  salT  f^aps  tba  Mt 
BoUblatbbut  wt*n  ha  declared  that  CbrbrtlaaUy 
Is  the  only  rwswatad  raUoioB,  baoasjac  Its  *3od  w  tb* 
only  roraalabla  God."  --»_-_ 

Tha  lac t ara  but  evenlne  was  tb*  asaoaaljB  Dr. 
HalTU'»«1l^«*on'•H•^«l'sPbJLk>*opBJ.',  Tba  ab- 
stract Is  bvtafar  than  nsoaL  bit  brings  oat  clearly 
tba  chief  potass  asade.  TbaaaM  «wu:  "  Hegel  o 
Dootrlae  of  Ood  and  tb*  World-Creator  aad 
Created."  la  tb*  ptwviow*  lecture  aa  attempt  was 
mode  to  Sad  tb*  aUna-oolat  of  Hegel  and  his  rela- 
tion to  German  pbllotapby  and  t*  Qreefc  Dhltoeo- 
phy.  HU  ■tffalocaDO*  was  stated  to  Ik  In  ilia 
tact  tbat  ba  ualtod  la  one  Insbrbt  tba  eola- 
tion of  jb*  anutb**is which -U*«Bbia^r44iiJI 

th©  modern  tboafbt:  low  to  **t  from  the  snbjeo- 
Ure  con*clon*neea  over  to  tb*  tra*  reality  of  lblnrs 
in  tbamsalras— bow  to  raconcll*  psychology,  aad 
ontology.  The  sphinx  riddle  tbat  praasntad  lts«tf 
to  tbe  Greek  waa  not  tbls«ontra*t  of  aubjaotlva 
and  objcctiv*.  but  tbat  other  nor*  fnadam*atal 
one  of  universal  nrm  partlsnlar.  Bow 
ran  a  particular  elevate  Itself  to  the  oni- 
veraeJ  t  Dow  can  tbe  world  furnish  any  bains:  tbat 
will  not  pari'b— aa  Individual  ware  swallowed 
uo  In  tb*  nnlveraaJ  sea  of  belajcf  Tbe  sphinx  ap- 
peared Id  tbe  streets  of  Thebee,  aod  proposed  that 
riddle  wboee  content  was  the  problsm  of  bamaa 
life— the  question  of  tbe  persistence  of  tbesonl 
Hejrel  perceives  tbe  Idsntltr  of  Knot's  aoloiloo  of 
kuowledre  with  tbat  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
found  that  tb*  first  principle  of  tba  world— 
tbat  which  Is  everywhere  presupposed— Is 
the  self-eocscloae  raaaoa.  The  knowlDi  of 
knowiag  U  Ibr  absolute  and  th*  world  l»  Its 
efbrr  sod  inafra.  Kaiit  finds  tba  universal  and 
ahldlof  which  we  tblnk  that  we  discover  by  sol- 
entlfle  obserratioa  of  tha  world,  to  be  In  every 
tasa  i be  constitution  of  tbe  rabjertlv*  mlod,  the 
forms  of  our  knowlDS  faculty.  Benoe.  socordlna 
to  Kant,  where  we  kaow  aolverHe!  or  general 
Idoas.  we  simply  Vnow  the  Babjectlre  forma 
of  mind.  As  tueoBirerul  b  always  set  up  at  tbe 
esplbnaiion  01  lbs  partlruljir,  it  Is  evideat 
that  the  iwo  explanations  an.ouat  to  tbe  fame 
t b i -j a  ■  the  panlculrvr  Ix-lojfBOf  (he  world  tre  to  be 
explKtned  tbrouch  tbe  form*  of  mind,  through  'ho 
*"J-d*unoia*iit>o  .  ut  raaaaa.,  Tk*  aUfleraaea 
Masrsajrxavnraaawssna  mfl  AIHUU  rVslAlBa1 

f«Cl  iLht  tb*  ,,ILer  U  r»>l  a^fL'te'    t  r  il*    IS.Z.Z  tr.v  If 

of  fL^ifc-.in  jj«  opjeotir*  Arv.Lu  rr.  ■  :t»t 
)iae  **r:a  »s  wena.  (:,•  luomt  the  ;•.'-;  ■-  --f 
^•oth    tt»     eiten  »1    wrtrld     r>f     rstore    »•   .    '.:.* 

Las**  of  the  l:>:*r*«;  word  r-f  crbsco-.f  r». 
a  then-*—  ec'.-n  of  e'jan?e  %i;A  r-  t«. 
tnent  wbicb  I'rcscpposes  the  m  i.n  *•;■  n 
of  the  seif-EK-T«d  i.-.tr.^'-Tc*.  H  L*ver  *  i  Jr*  10 
him  to  ciince.veihe  n  t+.--lct«  e«  mere'y  Sub;er".:7C. 
Kant  1*  of  tfce  opinion  thai  wt.en  we  rnv-  ai  as 
abto'at*  fint  prtndt-1*  wt>  arrive  mert-if  n:  ■  "u 
njtimatefons  of  tb*  mind.  This  i*  our  ml.  fc:  \* 
eomtltutlorj  ard  holdiae  on  to  th*  dlstlli.  -ri,  .f 
soL-.'ertive  aud  objective,  tbe  f.rM  pns<.;!t  1:1 
ooly  a  *abjeetlv*  pottulst*  and  not  in*  r.h- 
selutf  which  Greek  thoueht  tur-p' '  «**d  tt  rtar'ei  .. 
MeL'el  perceives  ibis  ld*nti:y  bftween  tbi  rr:..  i* 
of  Ktai  tnd'Arlitolle,  and  in  bit  psrcfcr.>rv)  '-'■■' 
lojrio  funwLtr*  ahows  tbe  rr-usdiebr'^ra  of 
Kant'*  doctrine  of  tbe  m*n  sub/-eilv:tr  t  f  uci- 
vcr>»)  and  aeceisary  crlnclplef.  He  sbnws  thai  it 
Is  lm>oBslctcnt  iwUb  tbe  central  Idea  of  Kt>u :  b  i  al- 
loeophy. 

Thti  critlet*m  of  Kaot  on  tbe  part  of  ITecei  I* 
bated  on  a  true  Inalgbt  Into  the  Greek  rc!utic.n  ff 
the  antltbesl*  of  tb*  ualversaj  and  the  panlcutir. 
Hecel's  tbsory  of  cosmolocy-of  creatrr  L:>d 
erea ted —embodies  thl*  crltlcL<ni  of  the  Ksni:an 
dogmas  of  eubjeotivliy.  Eunt'i  refutr.:  .  !i  J 
tbe  fnreoa*  proof  of  tbe  t i  :•. -ii  m «  of 
God,    set    np     ny    £t.     Aa*e!m     sad     rtftui  d 


tween  the  Greek  and  German  riew*  tprearv  it  ).t 
thtrpfBt  rontrm.  The  Proaloclon  Of  'St.  AH""  m 
sets  oat  fr^m  tbe  thought  of  the  greatest  portit  ,e 
txina—aliqvtd  gvt>  mqjui  eoffitari  r.or,  i*tu-  a  i  ■■ 
log  than  wbL-h  no  rreater  can  be  tboutrbt.  Of  til; 
tboiigbt  be  affirms  lu  resl  and  actual  txltteni  r. 
s«cb  a  thoagbt  I*  a  thought  of  the  totality.  ar.d, 
of  eoDx**,  Inelode*  all  thai  U  Xlence  It  hi'.s  bufa 
called  the  real  of  ail  reallrie*.  >'or  tur-.y.  tr.e 
total  Inolodee  all  tbat  te  positive  and  all  tl<ni  Is 
BSwatfTC,  and  tbe  reality  of  the  potlilve  Ip  il.e 
meolfetlatlOD  of  the  cooatnietlve  or  t.ja> 
tbetic  phas*  or  tha  totaUiy  of  tbe  wh>  e. 
whll*  tha  netatWa  or  avaDe*cf>Dt  pn..cA 
of  beiBc  I* likewise  m*ctfe*t*tion  of  tbe  reality  ri 
lb*  totality.  That  which  bulldt  up  aomethir.g  u  t- 
Itlvely,  or  creates  rtjsaarester  reality;  tbat  wi/ih 
Derate*  or  destroy*  aomethlDc  I*  llkewtti-  a  t T«-&t.  r 
reality  tbaa  that  wblcb  It  destroys,  btaid  In 
this  wsy  as  totality  we  have  do  difficulty  (n 
■celog  aod  reaffrm'.Dg  the  letlght  of  6t.  Anr^lm 
Iffto  the  real  «xh>taDce  of  the  thought  of  "thai 
tbae  wblcb  there  cao  be  no  greater."*  T*  e 
tiiooght  of  tbe  totality  I*  neeeeiertly  and  nteowtlully 
tb*  tbnncbt  of  that  which  po*Mit*«  all  reality,  bMh 
subjective  and  objective  reality.  Tnb**ur*.  ftmoat 
b*  aekeowt*dc*d  thai  aoLblat  def  all*  has  beea  aa 
yet  affirmed  of  the  nature  of  the  lotallry— ^nly  us 
abaci oi*  reality.  It  rtqalr**  further  reflection  to 
deteymlo*  thl*  thoagbt  as  tb*  thought  of  a  i.'.:.g 
with  power,  wladom,  love,  and  foodbsrs.  liui  fur- 
tb*r  r*fl*ctloB  do*a  If  intimately  dltcover  tL«s*  *  i- 
tributee  la  (be  aatare  of  tte  reel  c!  atl 
realtd**.  It  Is,  of  c*ur**,  lb*  !■«..;  hi»i  * 
grouadwork  of  all  affirmative  pbllcao^by  aud 
tbeolory  that  *n*  most  se*  thU  on*  Ihojgbt.  which 
I*  ebleetlv*  in  lu  very  natare,  and  1*  a  thought 
that  matt  have  a  eorreepoudtnr  reality,  abeif.er 
any  other  thoagbt  baa  a  reality  or  not.  All  ..■■,- 
DAMDUdl  6t.  Anselm.  all  *kept|cli>m  of  th*  Katt- 
tlan  aort.  most  aaaume  lb*  ver>  doctrine  that  It 
■tftmnts  todeay.  For  It  must  aesame  lis  tij»td- 
ard  of  measare— hs  totality— as  tbe  one  Indltprn* 
aable  haals.  Gannlle  crlllctxee  f>t.  Anaclm'*  d<.xv 
trine  oa  the  saoe  basis  a*  Kunt  doe*  "Tbccon- 
oeptlon  of  a  lost  Uland  de**  oot  Imply  lu  corre* 
•ponding  reality."  nor  docs  my  concoptlca  of  a 
hundred  dollar*  In  my  pane  Imply  their  real 
•ilsteno*  there,    "Th*  bondrvd  reel  dollars  c  on 
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repatriated  In  bta  lYoelogloa.  It  It  only  tk* 
thought  of  th*  totality,  wblcb  m  tha 
thought  of  that  which  a*c*ssarily  exist*.  Tk* 
totality,  whatever  object  It  may  toclode.  mutt  ne- 
•reaarity  be.  This  great  tbocght  1*  tba  l>a»U  of 
reallera,  aad  It  the  tboogbt  of  Halo  and  AriMttle. 
It  reappears  In  every  *yst*m  of  pailo*opby  wblcb 
la  not  skeptical  la  tU  tendency-  It  1*  In  Detrar 
lent  tblro  medlutloa  aa  "  tbe  men  perfect  belnr" 
It  le  la  Lelbattz'a  "  monad  of  moaad*,"  aixl  '.n 
•plDOca's  "  All  being*  are  either  through  them- 
aelvea  or  tbroogh  otters."  It  Is  Id  Beavi'a  "ob- 
•ohsta  td*a"  aa  well  a»  m  the  "abaalaie  c«>d"  of 
Plato  and  the  "active  rea«oa"  of  ArMftif. 

Tba  aubaeoaeBt  part  of  tbe  lectore  proceeded  to 
thow  from  lb*  haul*  of  this  Idea  what  followed  a* 
to  tbe  nature  of  God.  wblcb  waa  thoa  far  only  de- 
■aad  vaguely  as  tba  "real  of  a)!  reaiitieV'--tre 
Absolute  as  Creator  and  the  world  a*  treated. 
Tb*  anloa  Of  knowing  and  willing  In  tbe  Aleolute, 
aad  bene*  tb*  Idea  of  creation  as  forming  an 
tea* alls)  pbata  In  she  Idea  of  God  was  defended 
aad  discriminated  from  paatasaaoa. 
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BUB' 
Ennt  aod 
nllo  aesum*  that  $*.  Anaelm  had  porlted  a 
major  premlfe— "  Whatever  caa  be  contrived  liko- 
wlse  posseaae*  real  belag."  kach  a  major  rrvmlie 
waa  never  la  Bt.  Anselm's  thought,  aad  f*  esprer.*1y 


Tbe  special  papen  prepared  od  Kant  for  tbic  pr- 
festival  week  appear,  to  the  listener,  to  be  o:> 
crescendo  scale,  each  one,  It  not  more  able  than  t 
preceding,  presents  at  least  Its  fitting  seqnence,  u ri 
leads  tbe  mind  by  natural  progress  to  a  closer  rtu*. 
more  eoDjpreheMlve  view  of  the  wonderfal  miDd  i» 
Kant.    It  Is  a  striking  Illustration  of  Intellectual  ju 
tice  tbat  the  great  "Kritlk"  whloli  for  Dine  yew?  Iv 
almost  aonoted  In  Its  native  land,  sboula  now,  et  rtii 
distance  of  a  hundred   years,  in  a  uew  laud  at. -1 
another  tongue,  among 

"fact  unknown,  and  a  land 
Unviflitcd  and  over  tbe  sea, 

—that  now  and  here  should  cometbii  great  recogni- 
tion of  tbat  UlnmlDatlon  of  thought.    This  add*  n 
very  notable  fact  to  (he  records  of  classic  Concord. 
It  Is  fitting  that  here  Id  this  home  of  poets  and  philo 
sophcrs,  among  the  woods  and  bills  hallowed  by  th- 
feet  of  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Puller,  Tboreau,  on 
not  less  by  the  Uflog  preeeoces  of  Emerson  aod  A  i 
cott,— It  to  fitting  tbat  here  the  Kant  Centenn' 
thould  be  held.    We  walk  about  these  beautiful! 
haunts,  and  we  feel: 

■<  Happy  places  have  grown  holy, 
If  we  go  where  once  t Jkey  went. 
Only  tears  shall  fall  down  slowly 
As  at  solemn  sacrament." 

Ibese  trees  are  fuU  of  memories;  tbe  wind*  arl 
rhythms;  the  moonlight  and  starlight  He  wuite  nn-1 
still  over  meadow,  hill  and  river.  There  are  mere 
guests  In  lni«  school  than  the  Uo*u  Invited;  iurl.iibte 
preseDces,  onseen  but  felt,  come  and  go,  Their  foot- 
steps make  do  sound;  they  cart  no  shadow;  they  art 
out  of  time  aad  space.  Before  the  week  ha?  gon? 
let  us  try  to  grasp  ood  fix  the  thought  that  tbis  cele 
bratioo  la  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  events  of 
America.  Wetland  too  near  it  to  realize  it*  signifi- 
cance. The  Concord  rkhooUrf  Phltoeophy  (*  enter- 
log  od  as  greet  a  worfc,  a  work  whose  results  are  des- 
tined to  be  as  potent  as  those  of  any  of  tha  preceJ- 
tog  systems  of  Philosophy  of  tbe  world. 

ProfenoT  Mean  gave  In  his  paper  a  most  sym- 
pathetic and  delicately  Interpretative  atady  of  Kant, 
equally  removed  from  censure  and  laudation* 
THE  LECTVXB. 

It  Is  certainly  rather  to  tbe  nartialitv  and  over-i 
kindly  estimate  of  my  aervicea,  thou  to  their  intrin- 
sic merit,  that  I  owe  my  presence  and  place  to-dov 
amid  this  dUtlngulshcd  group  of  lecturers  and 
saranta.  Most  happy.  Indeed,  am  I  to  be  amon^ 
them,  to  breathe  the  Inspiring  atmosphere  of  Uu  -■ 
home  of  American  meditation,  to  share  the  repoi*  oi 
tbis  centre  of  Idealism  In  American  literature,  and  to 
dwell  under  tbe  roof-tree  whet*  once  a  beautiful 
Idyl  ot  a  domestic  life  was  enacted,  and  where  now 
1*  tmnsptriDg  tbat  combination  of  profoautl  and 
definite  thinking,  that  harmonising  of  faith  with 
philosophy,  of  which  tba  sclcotiflc  world  ha- 
been  In  chronic  need  from  tbe  beginning  until 
now.  Mine  la  tbe  privilege,  tba  advantage  S  roiot-. 
Tours  mav  he  the  suffering  and  th*  pannltv,  whicb 
ought  to  ne  endured  solely  by  tu*  over-Indulgent 
Dianagerf  ■nho  have  drawn  me  within  this  charmiDg 
enviroTunent. 

Pot  it  Is  do  profooDd  knowledge  of  th*  illustrious 
tbioker  who**  first  great  work  we  are  hero  to  com- 
memorate, no  subtle  criticism  ot  his  splendid 
achievements,  no  comprehensive  etadyof  htsloftv 
pisce  In  the  hutory  of  puilosonhy,  no  athletic  wres- 
tle In  his  spirit  with  the  deep  problem*  of  thoagbt. 
Which  I  can  contribute  to  tbe  grand  cmnnlu*  of 
tTeasurea  which  are  gathered  and  mid  at  tbe  feet  of 
the  learner*  In  this  Concord  School  of  Phlloeopby. 
Mine  baa  boon  tha  bamblar  task  of  coiling 
the  attention  of  AnMSiean  thinker*  to  the  fsct 
that  a  »u. table  tim*  bad  arrived  for  brlnglog 
luio  geoeral  doHoc,  and  subjecting  to  a  fresb  iovev 
ttgiitioD  the  ltiestbnahle  aervicee  of  Immonael  Kant. 


tvpe  of  thinkmg  so  wholesomo  in  i»  nrnitatioc 
ad  yet  10  lnspWnf  In  its  imptLUea,  to  satlsf  jina  to 
.11  irno  sought  depth  and  tborougbneas  lp  eontrr\«t 
with  tbe  superficial,  the  senaatlunal  and  the  pre- 
aniolng,  seemed  to  me  eminently  worthy  of  a  wider 
celeorTtV  and  af  a  more  nivmt  commcodatlon  to  the 
lender*  of  thought  and  of  education,  than  It  ye*e»- 
lovod.atloartluour  own  country.  Rowendeinlv 
was itha  time;  tha  centennial  of  the  paolicatton  oi 
lb«MIWtU,'appoared  to  be  the  supreme  onportuoitj 
for  reodertng  this  service  to  tbe  memory  of  thi- 
oWlo^DbeTAnd  f or  rendering toti>«  AmericaB  mini 
&s«TTtoeH>fuufoldlDgtot>  oalnliy  aajioa-bla  tht 
BTandear  of  the  man  and  the  pilniacv  and  onjiiaalm 
ot  bis  ntethode.  American  thoagbt  had  been  rlowiv 
■rowing  Into  a  sUt*  of  coinpew^y  preparednt*- 
and  especial  naod  of  tbJaservLoe.  UcenlUs  of  Kuot 
bad  been  crying  in  the  wilderness-  Haiullton  hu<1 
Edinburgh  bad  nctually  merged  the  &cut'-isb  Sc'jo.-: 
of  Piyobology  mlo  a  Kind  of  semi- Kajtian ism.  ,* 
that  ww  in  America,  receiving  as  we  so  general?  m 
obt  Instruction  In  philosophy  through  the  Scutti -.. 
acbools,  hnbibed  a  Kantiau  atuospluir*  witfu,.. 
knowing  It  by  mun*.  Da Qaiocay  and Carly te m  in er- 
arure,  Coleridge  Id  vajpu*  rtapaodWog,  and  W..r.iv 
woitb,  InwnouiBlr  Wlllaui  BamllUu  detected  Kan- 
tian Idea*,  baa  aided  mbihtUy  In  tbi*  orciiuiiu;irv 
work  of  carttne  op  a  highway,  of  reatoviug  *>b-u 
elf*  or  of  Indicating  tba  time  and  better  di- 
rection which  thought  must  travel.  MeiekV 
john  with  his  really  meritorloua  an^  Intelligil'io 
irwielation,  pat  the  Krirtk  itseb!  In  reach  oi 
Enftifcn  renders.  While  rrolewwr  Hedga  In  Hurvar  :. 
Profoseor  Marsh  in  the  UurverriU  of  Verinoni  nod 
Profe-*K»r  Hlckok  of  Auburn  Pcmin&ry  aod  of  Vek: 
Colleco,  had.  in  various  ways,  labored  to  h.troJr.c* 
into  die  cuxTicolum  of  metapbysieal  study  the  Kiir>- 
t^an  prtncipols  and  method?.  I>r.  HlciioV.  wbo  i- 
dow  eDjoying  a  green  old  nee  in  tte  clastic  retnut  v. 
Amherst,  Mass.,  deserves  *peciai  u-e^Eu.n  ajUiecoiJ- 
«-liuctorcf  a co»apreben*ire  system  of  philoioph). 
^^^(^ngp^choioa^.epara^fcBrVStfibjatc*  au4  «w 
element*  or  natural  sneolnpr,^u  rbicb  the  loipaiw 
:.  i d  iiuprecs  of  Kaut  is  everywhere  perceptible  and 
ai.ose  students  of  tbe  not  reniote  r^x-i.  unite  a  rcver- 
c:ic<?  for  their  teacher  with  an  cntbiiri-isni  forKmt, 
in  fict  lormiue  nn  c.irlv  antkij.atiou  of  tiie  fecMr,^ 
lou  difTiiHnp  wber#vcr  advanced  learning  has. if  ot't" 
licld  in  America.  The^e  were  Isolated  workers  with 
i,o  common  uuKcr*tnuding  or  syttemjttic  cdncatloo^l 
plan. 

The  era  of  rlpcnes*  In  Acjerlm  for  the  general 
►lutiy  of  Kant  vfy*  rapidly  battened  hy  the  appear- 
piiCL  vt  ihe  Juinnal  of  Specnlative  Philosophy  and 
Uic  truly  extraordinary  amount  and  qualify  of  the 
work  which  wa?  steadily  pot  into  tttit  bold,  that  he- 
roic  literary  venture,  lu  that  Journal  tbe  West  aa> 
<a;cred  the  East: 

8T.   Long  BESPONDED  TO  CONCORD, 

Hid  it  Is  u.  fair  question  whether  the  oracular 
cf  i .>i-f  i.tlfui  ili.-ts  oi  Miuwachcsetts  were  not  tbein- 
M-ivcs  Irar.fcerided  by  the  clean  cut  bat  pro- 
found speculator*  of  Missouri  and  JllinoK  It 
waa  a  hoppv  omen  for  phllo.-opby  m  Amer- 
ica when  they  came  together  and  harmonized 
m  beautifully  in  this  Thtword  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. When  I  received  from  tbe  lip?  of  the 
venerable  bnt  buoyani  Alcott  ou  the  one  hand, and 
uei  j  hcrcdlrora  tliecbirograpby  of  Dr.  Harris  on  the 
other  a  hearty  approval  of  the  proposal  lo  celebrate 
Ihcccufennlalot  Kaut 's"Kr  it  it,"  you  will  not  wonder 
if  I  felt  tbat  no  further  endorsement  wa? -ncceuary, 
and  that  a  certain  fuloes?  of  time  Indicated  by  these 
coincidences  tor  the  emphatic  recommendation  of 
the  study  aud  the  teaching  of  Kant  among  all  our 
higher  cduci.t tonal  circles  in  America  liad  arrived. 

A  Midden  and  tlincly  increase  Id  the  number  and 
cLaracter  of  the  specific  helps  to  the  study  of  Kant 
now  also  appeared,  the  work  of  those  earlier  stu- 
dents who  meanwhile  had  been  pioneering  their  way 
little  aided  by  their  predecessors.  For  it  seems  to 
me  tboec  who  first  accomplished  the  great  ta*k 
of  tairly  comprehending  the  *'  Krltik "  mu*t 
have  been  men  of  nearly  the  some  acumen 
and  metaphysical  endurance  as  the  anther  him- 
self-  And  great  is  our  indebtedness  to  the?e 
predecessors  and  guides,  who  save  a*  so  much  of  uar 
time,  though  they  deprivo  us  of  some  of  the  disci- 
pline which  would  oe  derived  from  making  our  un- 
SF^isted  way  into  the  entirely  new  world  of  thought 
created  by  iheautborof  the  "Exltfk."  Butarti^loag 
and  life  Is  fleeting,  and  we  who  wi*h  to  know  some- 
thintr  beside  Kant,  tbaokfully  accept  the  aid  of  xnch 
efficfeDt  helpers  as  was  Kant  himself  in  hla  "Prolego- 
mena," as  well  as  Maiiaffy.of  tbe  Dublin  University, 
in  bis  as  vet  onnnj^hed  transla'ion,  condensation  aud 
annotation  oi  the  "i*rolegomeiia"  aud  the  "Krltik," 
the  latter  of  which  is  as  yet  unnuuibed:  of  Mor.ck,  of 
the  same  institution,  who*e  ''Introduction"  1  was 
sorry  to  find  out  of  print  when  1  tried  to  get  a 
copv:  of  John  Calrd,  through  whose  enlarged 
ricglulD  virion  we  get  a  wonderfully  attract- 
ive, readable  and  Intelligible  view  and  criticism 
oi  tbe  "Kiitik,"  and  finally  of  Professor  Watson  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  His  book 
lust  pnblisbed  Is  an  octavo  of  400  pages,  entitled 
"Kant  and  his  English  Critics,"  In  which  Kaut  him- 
pelf  ir  erjjjlned  in  that  most  HvcU  method  by  the 
way  of  Centrist  OBd  Tindication,  In  the  line  of  refu- 
tation of  bis  opponent',  in  which  Kant's  opinion'  are 
•ct  in  bcid  relief  jgairu»t  the  contrary  opinions  of 
every  *bool  of  thought  with  which  he  can  be  placed 
in  coutiast.  A  rich  tund  of  information  upon  lue<e 
schools  is  thus  ndvontageoufly  grouped  with  the  Kau- 
tian  Investigation,  aud  tbe  book  becomes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  modem  additions  to  tbe  history  of 
philotopbyi  and  the  Utter  half  of  the  nineteenth  ceo- 

tbTTi 

TLe  article  proposing  a  ccbtcnnlal  of  the  "Kntik  ' 
nae  publUbed  in  tbe  Penn  Movtbly  of  Pailad.'i- 
phla,and  wospromptlv  and  favorably  responded  to, 
among  others,  by  Mr.  Llhbey  of  the  Prluceton  Re- 
view, by  tbe  notion  Adrertuter,  the  Utica  Herald 
ard  the  Mew  York  Evangelist.  The  ffrtlcle  was  re- 
pi luted  as  a  circular  and  sent  to  all  tbe  leading  col- 
legeate  innttiHIons  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  tbe 
manager*  of  the  Concord  School.  Most  plcadng  and 
abuudaiit  were  the  responses  wblcb  the  circular 
drew  fonb>  They  came  from  Harvard,  and  Aid- 
bcrst,  and  Vale,  aod  Browa,  and  Vermont;  from 
Johns  Hoi'kJu?,  from  I'uioo,  from  Msolson,  from 
Cornel),  from  tbe  University  of  the  Cttv  ot  Now 
York,  from  Dyracuse,  from  Lafayette  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  Grtnnell  In  Iowa, 
from  rbe  University  of  California,  from  tbe  D.B. 
Government  Survey  in  Washington,  from  the 
Queen's  University  in  RtapMon,  OoUrio,  aod  the 
kiditll  University  lu  Montreal. 

A  ju-iuiy  at  Saratoga  it  ^iebratiou  of  the  centennial 
bas  bteu  beld,  aud  papers  of  Importanoo  and  Interest 
upon  Knot  have  beeu  read.  But  here,  In  this  atmos- 
plere  of  pbllMophlc  repoie,  In  this  Academe  ot  the 
western  world,  you,  by  iterating  thrice  tba  fine  and 
thrice  the"  db>cm?ioD  to  tbe  great  German,  are  more 
nearly  approaching  that  adequate  treatment  of  the 
■  Kuitk"  which  tbe  baudrtdibanaivorrarv  of  Us  ap- 
pearance jumiHm  aud  demand^ 

My  rbtudpotot  Is  one  of  purely  pr.irtlral  iuterest. 
I  ad<lretsor  aim  to  address  an  audience  which,  unlike 
many  ol    my  present  hearers,   bas   not    waked    up 
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sufhcieuttv  or  at  all  to  the  commanding  Impar- 
lance of  tbe  study  of  the  "Krltik,"  and  has  not  gone 
into  or  throngh  thn**  preliminary  rtadi&j  which 
would  qualify  them  lor  understanding,  far  less 
for  criticising,  the  work  of  Kant.  1  would 
if  possible,  through  tl  I«  celebration,  infuse  a  whole- 
some discontent  through  tbe  uilod-  of  those  instruc- 
tor>  In  philosophy  who  have  hitherto  dispensed  with 
be  sjieculatlve  element  In  their  teaching*.  1  go  upon 
Hie  analogy  of  tbe  new  <  divert  to  Chrietianity  who, 
even  bctore  he  has  learned  by  any  exWnsive  experi- 
ence the  nature  of  his  new  position,  la  zealoi<f  and 
entbusliMlc  tbat  others,  too,  shall  enjoy  his  deliver- 
snee  and  shore  bis  bannlnecs  in  the  enlargoment  of 
bis  mental  vision  and  tbe  elevation  and  ire&bneu  of 
hi*  new  consciousness.  This  Is  my  view  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  centennial. 

IMaU-HCBX   KAtrt, 

born  1724,  died  1B04,  during  his  whole  Ufa  of  eighty 
yearn  travelled  scarcely  oat  of  tbe  ahadows  of  the 

?aterual  roof  tree.  His  famous  book,  "Tbe  Kritik," 
ell  nearly  dead  from  the  preas.  Tet  to-day,  one 
hundred  years  since  that  issne,  and  here,  three  thous- 
and miles  tiom  Konlgsberg,  we  ara  met  to  cele* 
bratc  the  appearance  ei  the  "Krltik"  In  the  world. 
V,  e  are  uifiembled  te  poiiier  the  work  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  Las  thrown  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  time 
and  space,  ami  to  whom  things  in  themselves  stood 
iu  broad  contrast  with  phenomena.  How  unreal  are 
ume  and  space  In  their  relation  to  hut  reputation  aud 
influence,  and  bow  decelTing  were  tbe  phenomena 
which    attended     npon    tba    publication    of  ton 

"Hntiir  rj  we  may  sareTy  sunns  tout  nowhere  In  tu© 
hl-torv  of  philosophy  has  the  contradiction  between 
lippearniice  nad  J'act  been  ^  striking  ;ini  overwhelm- 
ing. Certainly  ut  no  t'oint  in  the  hi-tory  of  modern 
philofophy  isan  epoch  more  dc!>n.rrl-.  i.urkfcd  und 
a  new  oei  art nre  more  clear. y  delcvruincd  than  his 
teen  done  by  the  "Kritik,"  wliuji  fur  two  year' 
g;ive  scarcely  a  eijrn  of  amn!htion,:tnu  seemed  des* 
tinctl  to  pass  away  wllhcnt  recognition  ty  the  public 

What  then  is  the  secret  cf  ilie  interest  which  at- 
tends the  name  ot  Kant,  which  bas  brought  legulber 
tLil>>  group  of  Amcricaa  thinkers  and  etjucators  y»ud 
inclined  them  to  stamp  the  year  as  worthy  of  coni- 
memur ration?  It  Is  not  that  t^iglacd  and  Scotland 
and  France  and  America  have  no  honored  name*  In 
their  lists  of  philosophers.  It  Is  not  tbat  a  more  ele- 
gant phraseology  than  the  downright  technical  and 
eren  uDConth  ftyle  of  the  German  has  uot  been 
found  to  clothe  profound  thoughts.  It  is  not  that 
the  higher  problems  of  philosophy  have  been  avoi<i- 
ed  by  such  thinker*  as  Jonathan  Edward*;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  Coubla.  It  is  oot  that  profunol- 
ty  aud  subtlety  nod  thoroughness  and  scientific  clear- 
ness died  with  Kant,  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  If 
Kant  himrclf  was  a  marvel,  equally  was  the  hd  of 
thinkers  that  followed  Kant  a  marvel— a  resplendent 
procession  of  tbe  crowned  kings  of  philosophy.  It 
ib  DCt  that  we  blindly  bow  to  the  authority  of  Kant, 
and  make  blm  who  was  the  most  searching  critic  of 
authority  an  object  of  indiscriminate  reverence.  It 
Is  not  because  we  derive  from  Kant  new  and  valua- 
ble material  wblcb  we  may  incorporate  and  weave 
into  the  old  web  ot  oar  thoughts.  It  is  because  we 
fiod  in  Kant  and  bis  "krltik"  a  real  beginning 
from  vihtca  tbe  age  and  from  which  we  oor- 
relvas  mov  recommence  and  reconstruct  our 
tblnkiog  upon  a  higher  plane.  It  is  because 
the  great  questions  which  giro  to  philosophy 
its  reality,  its  undying  charm,  Its  Incalculable  valoe, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  betrayed  by  errorlsts,  or 
rut  rendered  by  a  shallow  advocacy,  wore  rescued  at 
vast  tabor  and  pe'm  by  Kaut,  It  Is  because  he  re- 
stored the  brigbtnese  and  legibility  of  tbe  divine  In- 
scription npon  tbe  nature  of  man,  which  asserted  the 
everlasting  primacy  and  supreniacv  or  mind  over 
matter  In  the  universal  but  which  an  earthly-minded 
aud  perverse  speculation  sought  and  still  seeks  to 
obliterate,  aud  hai  at  least  succeeded  in  grievously 
obscuring.  It  is  because  the  philosopher  of  the  year 
1781  after  Chiisr  rea.*sert*  In  euo»tance  the  portions 
of  tbe  philosopher  of  Sst  years  before  Christ— Kant 
making  good  against  the  materialists  what  Plato  had 
maintained  against  tbe  atheists;  viz.,  Tbe  cans--  of 
all  impiety  and  irreligion  among  men  is  that  rererc- 
iDg.  in  themselves  the  relative  subordination  of  mind 
and  body,  they  Iistm  In  like  manner  In  the  universe 
made  that  to  be  first  which  Is  second;  and  that  to  be 
second  which  is  first ;  for  while,  lu  the  generation  of 
ail  things,  intelligence  and  liual  causes  precede  mat- 
ter and  ellicient  causes,  they,  od  toe  contrary,  have 
viewed  matter  and  materlil  thbigs  as  absolutely 
prior  In  tbe  order  of  existence  to  lolellipence  and 
design,  and  thus  departing  from  an  original  error 
iu  luowelves,  they  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of 
tbe  Godhead. 

Tlie  cGBFvious  purpose  o'  Kant  was  not  lodged  to 
combat  atheism  or  tusterialuin,  but  seusaiioaalivji. 
Locke  in  his  reckoning  of  tbe  furniture  of  the  mlud, 
bad  overlooked  tiie  inl.ercnt  qualltleaaod  tbe  verv  na- 
ture of  the  mind  it  ell.  It  waaaplece  Of  wLlte  piper. 
and  all  Its  acquisitions  were  but  records  Inscribe! 
npon  It  lroin  without.  Tbis,  asinredly,  was  tbe  Impres* 
siou  which  Locke  made  upoD  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries whatever  may  have  beea  suggested  to 
more  careful  student:)  by  later  utterances  of  tbe 
philosophers,  rtuine  showed  tbftt  sensationalism,  as 
thus  taught  bv  Locke,  had  no  place  for  the  idea  of 
cause;  tbe  pen  of  experience  could  not  write  upon 
the  mind  that  which  it  did  not  possess.  The  charac- 
terless and  void  intellect  wai  only  the  pavlve  re- 
cipient of  knowledge,  aud  If  sensationalism  were  trae, 
theu  necessary,  d  prion  Ideas  were  pure  Illusions,  no 
better  tL an  dreams.  The  Ideas  of  Plato,  the  form i 
of  Aristotle,  tbe  luperscixual  realities  which  had 
filled  the  eoul?  of  philosophers  and  sages  and  saints, 
were  groundless  fancies.  Metapbtslos  was  discred- 
ited or  driven  to  dogrratisw  as  a  la>t  resource.  Tha 
queen  of  the  sciences  was  discovered.    Kaut  com- 

Fiares  her  poeitlou  to  tbat  of  Heruba,  qnotlDg  the 
lues  of  Ovid:  Once  mightiest  of  things,  powerfal 
In  progeny  and  in  connections,  now  a  poor  exile 
stripped  of  her  rcjourcav,  an  object  of  contempt  and 
scorn. 

No  matter  what  specific  doctrine"  Kant  ttught, 
or  In  bow  many  respects  bis  work  may  be  open  to 
criticism,  end  exception  and*  criticism  hi  what 
we  are  called  to  exercise  on  this  occasion,  It  re- 
mains true  tbat  Kant  achieved  the  ffraod  work 
of  arreetlDg  the  sensationalists,  and  of  uidlcatlDg  to 
mind  It*  lotty  prerogative*  ot  spontaneous  and  Inde- 
pendent powers  and  possessions.  He  turned  the 
tables  on  the  scuistlouallsts  by  showing  that  expe- 
rience Itself  must  depend  upon  these  powers  and 
possession*  Id  order  t  >  1U  very  exl*teace  and  mean- 
ing as  experience,  to  a  thinking  belug.  aod  ton  ba 
did.  cot  Ly  treading  over  again  the  worn  pathwav  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  not  by  uutclcntitlc  appeals  to 
ociisclonmess,  but  by  the  keenest  resesrch  amid  tba 
obscure  and  Intricate  proeefsoi  of  thought  where  ha 
wsa  the  heroic  ntoeecr  wlthoot  a  blare  or  a  foot- 
print togoide  bis  steps.  He  baa  turned  to  us  tba 
other  side,  the  Inside,  the  underside  of  the  mind. 
His  marvellous  penetration  and  luminous  Intellect 
has  made  mental  facts  not  before  detected  glow  with 
au  Inherent  distinctness  and  on>rinaUty.  If  philoso- 
phy be  a  (.bant  lad  the  most  ciTectlve 
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GMMITIC  OF  TBJB  MUTD, 

Kant  list  raised  this  discipline  to  the  highest  po- 
tcncv  by  teaching  or  tbe  philosophy  or  oar  philoso- 
phising, by  teaching  us  to  taluk  •virematlcaUy  upon 
our  systeniatloj  thinking;  by  leading  us  to  trace  to 
tbelr  source,  to  transcend  oar  lint  principle*,  oar  4 
priori  Ideas. 

Locke  and  bis  school  bare  taogfat  m  abuodantlv 
what  H  U  to  compare  ana  aseocntte  object*;  Kant 
bar  tnagbt  o»  to  compare  the  very  processes  of  com- 
pariMn  tbemselve*.  We  had  learned  what  It  waa 
to  clandfy  object*,  and  ajrala  to  classify  cla»t*a 
of  object*  to  tbe  almost  rang*  of  the  oniver**, 
Kant  baj>  taught  as  io  classlf*  and  to  nnlt*  the  acts 
of  clswlii  cation,  to  think  ourselve*  thinking  ab- 
stracriy,  to  behold  lli«  tblukbig  faculty  evolving  a*d 
iuppc^iDg  lu  own  laws  opon  its  own  thinking. 

Before  Copernicus  students  of  natural  science  and 
mankind  generally  regarded  the  material  universe, 
tbe  stun Tieavcus  a?  revolving  around  tbe;oartb,  and 
Id  a  certain  seoj-e  dependent  upon  it.  Before  Kant, 
philosophy  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  regard  the 
mind  as  li'tle  more  than  an  observer  of  tbe  external 
world  around  which  it  revolved,  and  a  mere  revlpt- 
eot  of  senraiioiw  Impressed  upon  It  from  without. 
A*  with  Coneniicoa  the  soDDOse4  relatrv*  position  of 
earth  and  beaten  was  reversed,  and  tbe  carta  wis 
found  to  revolve  and  to  be  subordinate,  while  heaven 
was  independent  and  rtuble,  fo  with  K*ut,  mind  be- 
came central  and  part  law,  while  tbe  external  world 
moved  wound  it  end  ebowed  Ita  conformity  to  tbe 
laws  which  the  mlud,  from  Its  own  spontaneous  ee- 
t  nil  v,  proposed  as  alone  valid  and  explanatory  of 
(be  urocele;  of  ihe  material  uuiverse. 

It  was  no  eervtl*  cupllage  of  nature  whi.-b  *c- 
qneluted  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  TorrioelU  and  Far- 
aday and  Agassi*  with  tbe  great  physical-  di«- 
cureriei  connected  with  their  names.  It  wa»  the 
application  of  principle*  evolved  from  the  ier- 
tile  sources  of  their  own  versatile  minds.  Even 
Tvndall  in  onr  dav  demands  tbe  exercise  of  sci- 
entific imagination  a*  the  herald  of  discovery. 
and  President  Porter  In  his  "Human  Inteuest  and 
"Element*,"  elenrty  vindicate*  a  place  for  the  Imagi- 
nation in  tbe  domain  of  physics.  (Seejp.  xxvil.  Doha's 
edition.)  Reason,  my?  KauU  must  approach  Nature, 
with  her  o*n  principle?,  which  alooe  cao  pas-  for 
lavTAinone  baud,  and  with  the  experiment  which 
she  has  planned  in  tbcother.to  be  instructed,  Indeed, 
bv  Datnre,  but  not  a;  a  pupil  who  U  to  accept  every- 
thing Ihe  master  choose*  to  say,  but  as  a  Judge  who 
requires  the  witness  simply  to  answer  the  questions 
which  he  propose*. 

Thus,  according  io  Knnt,  reason  bad  already  taken 
the  central  poMtfon  relatively  to  the  material  uul- 
verte  in  the  proprco*  ot  physical  discovery,  and  had 
indicated  lu  Mipientacy.  although  the  discoverer* 
themselves  were  uiu'oneeion*  of  tlie  fact.  Audit  was 
a  gri-at  though  ool>  prcttininarv  eervire  rendered  bv 
Kunt  to  pbilc-opbv,  and  a  heavy  blow  alrendy  dealt 
at  tcn.fltiouauriii.wI.cn  be  pointed  out  the  changed 
petition  of  mind  when  purely  mental  conceptions 
were  applied  succeprfull?  to  the  solution  of  tne  prob- 
emsof  the  pbytieal  anlveroe,  and  when  be  led  raeu 
to  9  erotfiiite  the  fact. 

And 

KiKT'S  TBICllPH    IK  METAPHVHCB, 

in  hi?  exrenrion  of  this  principle  from  tbe  brilliant 
tufelunce*  of  dihcovery  In  physic*  to  the  wide  Held  at 
e>  pet  ieuce  In  general.  Be  is  the  greater  Copernicus 
wbo  f  l.ov.0  tbe  elements  of  experience  io  me  humble 
relutlun  vt  satellite,  revolving  around  ond  obeying 
the  native  conceptions  of  the  under* lauding, 
wbicb  are  tbe  real  centre  ol  tbe  universe  or 
knowledge.  Ii  -tend  ot  on  Inner  life,  boilt  np 
of  Impressions  Ixrae  ho  upon  w  frt»m  without, 
the  Inner  life  \*  the  active  InceMant  manipula- 
tion, tbeartutlf  transformation  of  tbe  raw  unmean- 
ing tuateriaU)  presented  to  u«  by  the  luner  and  the 
outer  sense.  These  niaterisls  are  not  object*  and 
tbiir  presence  dues  not  constitute  them  experience 
until  tbcv  bare  passed  through  the  pre-existing 
moulds  ot  the  inliwl  aiid  bare  taken  their  tliape. 
Ttiey  are  not  in  space  or  In  time  of  tbemiclve*;  tbey 
oreiicltber  one  nor  many  nor  all:  they  are  neither 
like  nor  unlike;  tbey  are  neither  iob«ia  nee  nor  qual- 
ities, neli  her  cause  nor  effect;  they  have,  In  fact,  no 
being,  except  a»  tbe  inlnd  by  Its  own  Insight  recog- 
nize* or  arbrms  It  of  them.  Tbey  are  not  qualified  to 
bring  such  report  ot  themselves  to  the  tnlod.  Above 
all,  tbey  do  not  poetess  in  theinsolvea  that  unity, 
either  in  subordinate  group*  or  as  a  whole,  of  expe- 
rience which  It  Is  the  prerogative  of  consciousness 
■.lone  to  bestow  sud  to  enforce  upon  them. 

Intuitions  *s  Kant  name*  them,  original  percep- 
tions as  we  might  call  them,  are  indeed  the  Indispen- 
sable raw  materials  of  experience,  but  of  tbemselve* 
they  are  no  more  experience  titan  gold  and  silver 
bo  l  Men  of  tbemselve*  are  coin  of  the  realm.  Con- 
ceptions without  intuition*  aiu  empty,  bot  Intuitions 
without  conception*  are  blind.  Blind  sensational 
Inn;  we  are  done  with  thus  since  Kant,  and  It  1* 
worth  while  to  celebrate  our  deliverance  and  tbe 
deliverer  once  In  a  hundred  year*  at  least. 

Tbe  centennial  of  our  own  national  existence 
onlv  preceded  the  centennial  of  tbe  "  Krttla  " 
five  years.  We  celebrated  tbe  hundredth  year 
of  our  national  life  wi*b  a  pomp  and  an  cctat 
that  has  faded  sj  jet  but  little  from  our  memonea. 
But  the  victory  of  Kant  over  eenmbonalUm,  wbOM* 
centennial  we  celebrate  to-day,  Involve*  principle* 
what  cannot  be  too  urgeatly  commended  to  the  na- 
tion now  well  entered  anon  lta  second  cet/ary. 
We  demand  a  pure  and  m  elevated  philosophy  for  tbe 
youth  of  America.  We  seek  to  emphasise  the  best 
elements  of  Kantl  teaching  a*  an  Invaluable  whole- 
some tonic  and  itlmulous  to  the  mind*  of  our  sta- 
aenti.  # 

The  value  of  tbe  study  of  the  "KrithV*  as  a  mental 
gymnaetlc  Is  loo  evident  to  be  diacussed  here.  If 
Mr.  One tave  Masson  In  bl*  "Becetit  British  Pniloeo- 

fby"  could  fafrty  applaud  6lr  WHUam  Ramtttan 
cr  ''doing  mere  uisnany  other  roan  to  reinstate  to* 
worship  ot  Diftculty  io  the  hlgbcx  minds  of  Great 
Britain,"  niocb  more  may  we  etteein  and  welcome 
tbe  "Krltik"  as  on  lnsti-ument  of  menu)  training.  Ur. 
Uabaffy,  in  fact,  declares  that  "apart  from  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  aittsined  by  tbe  acute  analysbi  end 
huge  Icpigbtuf  sneba  thinker  as  Kant, tbe  mastering 
of  hi*  vyitcm  Implies  i  mental  gymnastic  superior  to 
that  which  can  be  obtained  even  from  tbe  study  of 
higher  mathematics."  (frinceton  Review,  July,  liTa.) 
Mr.  M abaft y  tails  uito  a  fashion  becoming  qurte  too 
fashionable  just  now,  of  disparaging  the  mor- 
tal of  8ir  William  Haullunj.  Not  sutisned 
wlih  declarmg  that  bis  teaabluga  may  be  called 
extinct,  be  asserta  with  a  ulacourtevy  that 
must  cause  a  reaction  lu  those  who  boar  it:  "It  will 
be  difficult  In  tbe  history  of  philosophy  to  Andaman, 
mere  overrated  while  h«  lived,  and  desebed  a*  soea 
as  he  was  unable  to  defend  his  own  opinions."  With 
similar  unpardouabl*  rudeness  be  sneaks  of  a  doe- 
trine  "more  Ilk*  old  field's  than  anything  else."  On 
the  contrary,  we  wish  Just  b*re  to  «mphaslae  the 
merit  of  Sir  WllKain  Hamilton  (U  for  nothing  else) 
is  preparing  tbe  way  by  hi*  teaobnag*  for  tbe  re«*s>- 
tlun  of  Kantian  idea*  cat  tbe  ruhads  of  murUtules  of 
Engih-h  and  American  thinker*.  Trataed  a*  the 
areat  malority  of  us  have  be*n^a»d«r  tbe  Ingaanee 
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of  th*  Scottish  atd>ooiftue  teaching  of  Sir  William 
fcrmed  a  necessary  transition  from  tbe  peycbologvaoi 
ipevulniotrsof  bl*  predeeeseor*  to  th*  grappl*  ana 
dead  earnest  with  tbe  higher  and  nbtler  inrebtem* 
of  philosophy.  One  might  say  thai  ail  that  U  dltloait 
andatpirtngln  But  WUlkua  was  spproprtated  mora 
or  lew  conscionslv  from  Kant,  and  those  who  bav* 
drilled  tbenwclves  tikoroughly  oa  tbe  former  pas* 
without  a  shock,  and  by  a  process  already  made 
tasuiihu,  Into  tbe  likeness  of  the  latter.  A*  long  a* 
there  are  nnnd*  wbicb  need  to  be  led  across  th*  sune 
Intervening  ground,  tbe  teaching  of  Hamilton  will 
ae*  be  extinct,  even  with  those  who  esteem  tae 
'•KrithV  a?  aniostroment  of  intellectual  training  as 
highly  as  doe*  atr.  Mahaffy .  We  ib*>l  look  in  vain 
for  a  better  meant  of  raislug  the  ordinary  though:  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  to  the  plaue  of  Kamiaa 
then  the  philosophy  of  nlr  William.  Or  dues  any 
one  suppose  it  possible  to  begin  with  Kant  or  with, 
advanced  Kamiaa  Use**?  Aed  U  on*  seek*  tboial 
Jkrdauy  blgb,  pornap*  nurner,  gr*<ic$  oi  cns«pnne  to 
,-be  found  ic  the  tiuuv  etIfa:iw>*neeMuiors,a^t1  In  the 
anVtVy?.'.!  f]-^-ii*  of  Gernmn  ••pecnInUon  down  to 
'oiu  <;.-iv.  .ti.'J  i;:ch;!:0Lr  c\"to  whoo'5  of  uisiir.ctlv  ou- 
I'tv-'ic  :*i.!ch'-v,  lei  lun]  o',  ler?t.irl  ilat  the  only  in- 
jru  r.  ;'t:  if  tWe  ft-rlic  I*  tliroa/n  tho  "Krl'nk" 
s:*.t2  i*;  :.v-  o:i*r-au\i:'g  t:\ati-rt,  the  ••i.'rpIcrfonM.'ra." 

».  In  tit  i'<v,vtrfiU  torrent  which  a*-!*  wn-ardu 
p!n*:cfil  ?u.J]--.-,and  whlcu  is  too  likelv  tocn'J  ir.  the 
v«.::.:-:of  mrt*-vir,ii-ui,  Atnericau  «uiitent.>,  lu  order 
tu  i„  iii'jiu  tlieir  foot1u«i  need  to  be  tburon^aly 
vc  r"!  in  ihe  chief  decrrine*  of  to*  Kritik. 

l.-i  :m  mclivi.lu.v  ix.ii..]  of  a  peculiar  mold  as  de- 
ttrji.iiiid  l>y  Kite  mid  training', to  remold  and  oiodify 
it-  cviii  li.-ihit"  c  thoiiyhl  so  far  ft  to  recognise, 
Bl'l-ivcl.iie  Dzid  in  j  art  ailopt  a  style  and  method  of 
thoiiflil  lei  *'i.fc:.r«r  to  q;:itc  enoiDer  typo  of  mind 
enly  reriolt'!-.  mMuctel  iu  ruce  with  its  own,  and 
thut  >tyle  of  tijnu^M  really  original  and  peculiar  In 
il.c  race  to  wl;!c'.i  it  ulonst-u,  is  au  achievement 
c(>:i:.g  au  Imtnci^e  ai»nur>t  of  tneutal  effort.  E?cn 
the  uioEt  active  aim  laborious  ot 

WTOTCH   AND   EXGIJrfH    THINKERS 

refnFCd  at  flist  to  undergo  the  prolonged  and  patient 
endeavor  which  waj  ui-<.e5&try  to  the  underelaudlug 
id  the  "Kriiik."  It  was  a  struggle  for  tbem  to 
a ■  J 1 1 - 1 1  the  no**ibiiJty  of  any  other  than  their  wonted 
nil  t  h"d-  of  p^ycologlcal  aualvsi*,  aud  dogmatic  t.resit- 
c:(Dt  of  flr*t  cr  ultimate  trniu*.  And  then  tobruig 
into  piny  tiLii^ed  powers  of  thought,  gradually  to 
work  theiu'Clve*  to  tiic  utterly  novel  otandpoiut  of 
Kant,  to  catch  first  a  mere  glimmer  of  the  meaning 
of  Ii:*  highly  tecbnleul  noiuenclature;  after  gaining 
detached  }.art-  of  bis  meaning  to  be^in  again  In  the 
hepe  of  making  an  Intelligible  synthesis  ol  the  frag- 
merits;  to  gradually  see  tbat  a  great,  a  valuable  aud 
yet  a  never  su^peded  troth  Is  there  if  you  can  only 
get  h  tirni  bold  of  it— this  is  a  proeeu  which  give* 
unwonted  suppleness  to  the  process  of  meditation 
and  ob^eivation,  which  wideu*  the  grasp  aud  en- 
brges  the  vMon  and  deepens  tbe  insight  of  the 
mind. 

They  need  not  and  cannot  be  drawn  away  from  the 
pursuit  of  physical  Mlencei,  but  they  must  be  made 
to  see  tbat  there  1*  no  coufilct  between  thoso  two 
brsiiclie>  and  a  true  philosophy.  Tbey  mnat  be 
shown  that  the  true  spirit  In  wbicb  to  study  the  phy- 
ei'Tj  is  tlie  imtanbyMcat.  We  mnst  seek  to  permeate 
the  physical  with  the  metaphysical  a*  Its  proper  and 
whole-nine  atmospucre.  We  inuBt  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  discovery  of  Kant- thut  the  knowle-Jge  of 
the  empirical  1*  not  Itself  empirical  knowiedg^;  that 
the  empirical,  as  such,  cannot  be  known  at  all;  that 
the  in  era  physical  is  fandamental,  and  the  physical  is 
derivative;  that  the  very  assault  upon  tbemetspby- 
tics  ntait  slart  from  metaphysical  promisee;  tbat  ma- 
terialism itself  is  compelled  to  make  assumptions 
which  are  c«ieiitutlly  metapbvrtcal,  »ud  can  scarcely 
cot:?tructa  definition  of  matter  except  with  material 
derived  from  metaphysics. 

"To  proceed  from  sense  to  consciousness,**  says 
Caird,  "and  to  explain  cou9ciou*ncss  by  seme,  id  a 
Ricout^  l>Y>tu*on-pro*eruri;  for  it  ia  only  In  relntiou 
loc-onsciounnese  that  (■ease,  iike  every  other  object, 
l-ernrr-c?   iukllicihle.    To  explain   time  and  space 

f»viliolo^ciilly  or  physiologically  U  to  expb.in  thetn 
>y  fhcnoincua' which  are  known  only  under  condi- 
tion* of  time  and  space.  Tbe  'physiologist  of 
mind'  who  asserts  that  mind  Is  essentially  a 
function  of  the  material  organism,  may  fair- 
ly be  met  by  the  objection  of  Rant  that 
his  objection  is  trainee nd tut.  To  go  bevoud 
tlie  Intelligence  In  order  to  explain  the  Intelligence 
i-  to  cut  awuy  tbe  ground  on  which  we  ore  standing. 
So,  airiin ,  when  the  psychologist  applies  the  lawa  of 
o^-ociaticu  to  the  genesis  of  mind  be  Is  obliged  to 
presuppose  a  fixed  nud  definite  world  of  object*, 
actiug  under  conditions  of  space  and  time  upon  tbe 
Fciixitive  subject,  in  order  by  this  means  to  explain 
bow  tbe  ideas  of  the  world  aud  of  himself  may  be 
awakened  on  that  subject.  The  theory  1*  stated  In 
terms  of  the  couiciousnes*  if  he  pretend*  to  explain." 
(Caird's  Criticism,  pp.  396.) 

In  a  recent  work  of  fiction  one  of  tbe  lea  Hog  chtr- 
acrers  is  made  to  speak  In  tbe  noslUvUt  and  sceptical 
tone  frequently  beard  nowadays.  "For  my  life  I 
cannot  get  beyond  what  I  see  and  bear,  smell,  tut* 
and  feel.  Nature  Is  big  enough  and  beautiful  enough 
for  me.  I  cannot  get  beyond  It,  and  I  do  not  wish  to. 
Whenever  I  hear  people  wrangling  about  thing*  ua- 
seen,  about  what  is  called  spiritual  things,  it  reminds 
me  of  children.  Did  you  ever  bold  out  your  bands, 
when  a  cldld.and  whirl  round  and  round  until  yom 
were  so  dizzy  von  could  not  walk  straight  wnen  yon 
s'opped?  I  find  too  much  to  do  without  going  bate 
that,  and  1  wont  do  It."  On  the  contrary,  ss  we  are 
tanght  best  of  all  by  Kent,  ft  Is  tbe  unseen  and  tbe 
spiritual  wbicb  give*  to  th*  seen  and  the  m\t*rial 
lu  entire  slgnlflcanee.  We  do  and  w»  must  gat 
leyrnd  nature  In  order  to  know  It  u  "nature/ 
and  In  order  to  measure  and  to  value  It  as  "  big  "  or 
a*  "  beantlfal."  It  may  indeed  at  firn  confuse  tu  to 
attempt  to  see  ourselves  exeichdng  those  wonderful 
sp'.nrual  functions,  but  when  our  admlrabl  i  teicher 
h;>  once  pointed  them  out  to  u,  we  see  that  It  Is  the 
poMtlvlrt  and  the  uisu-rmil-t  who  has  no  footing  ex- 
cept a*  he  borrows  It  from  tbe  metaphysician  and  the 
trau^cendentallst.  And  a«the  first  principle*  of  th* 
"Krltik"  enter  Into  tbe  teaching  ol  our  age  aud  conn- 
trv,  we  slial)  cease  tohesr  auchiguoraoi  a*<umpttous 
ln'edncated  circles,  and  shall  find  a  nobler  e*Mmau> 
of  the  uatur*  and  work*  of  tbe  thinking  faculty  gen- 
erally diffused  even  among  the  masse*. 
3.  Mr.  Mahafry  make*  It  a  great  point  again** 
TBE  scotch  POTLO*ornta* 
before  Hsmllton  that  they  laiilstres*  aoan  tbe  sap- 
poMtl  Injurious  tendencies  of  svstems  which,  a*  be 
say*.  Uhv  could  not  otoerwls*  discredit.  "  Any 
oho,  '  be  says,  "who  I*  tamiltar  with'  the  work*  of 
tbat  tlin*  will  remeuiber  how  much  mora  (reqo*nUy 
atarmina  conclusions  ore  avoided  than  false  oaes  re- 
futed. Provided  In  feet  that  a  theory  ooald  b* 
shown  a'nrmmq.  It  had  been  sufflcleejiy  answered." 
(Y.  It., July,  lore,  p.  228.)  Tnls  ninth*  sptdtof  »U. 
Bnckla's  aiasult  upon  Bold  (3,  3**),  whom  he  aocases 
of  timidity  Mamountbig  armos*  to  moral  cowwsdio*-" 


beeausc  betook  into  accouatnotonry  the  question  of 
the  falsity  but  that  of  the  danger  of  Hume*  opinion. 
A  philosopher,  he  ctaims,  -'should  refuse  to  esti- 
mate tbe  practical  tendency  of  bis  speculations." 
m  a  sunllar  spirit,  U.  Talne  crltlciie*  M-  Coasis, 
and  would  even  deny  to  bltn  the  t:ile  of  phflo^opber, 
because  be  allows  consideration*  of  hnjaan  welfare 
to  U>tluonce  bis  pbilosopliical  speculations,  Tbe 
claim  that  tbe  scientific  spirit  Is  utterly  Indifferent 
.  to  and  unconcerned  about  remit*.  1b  in  fact  beard 
even  a  here  to-day.  The  gospel  idea  and  tbe  nreva- 
itnt'uud  Instinctive  Idea  of  testing  a  tree  by  It* 
fniltt  isKout«isb  Inapplicable  in  tne  field  of  pore 
suence.  Tbe  good  or  the  evil  which  plainly  result* 
from  afpocuiaij?*ajBt£ni  Is  not  M^ogcdxedas  a  lead- 
ans  or  as  a  tubordJnate  test  ef  U*  trnib. 

we  cannot  *nbs>eribe  to  th*s  rto^taa  i:i  Us  ler^th 
and  breadth,  nor  ao  wo  believe  tb.v-  it  can  cvev  pre- 
vail. The  highest  good  caunct  tlius  b;  ?c.v\r.itei 
from  tbe  highest  truth.  Tne  man  who  earnestly 
seeks  the  one  uecc--arily  embraces  the  other  from 
any  l.nirly  chosen  polat  of  view.  The  practl':«l  and 
tbe  tpecnlr.t:ve  share  n  common  life.  Speculation, 
will  annihilate  ifcelf  when  it  severs  tLe  vital  cUord' 
which  connects  it  with  practical  issues.  Intellectual 
philosophy  must  advance,  it"  It  advances  at  ail,  la 
view  ot  tbe  best  results  of  moral  phllosopbr.  I 

If  this  Is  uot  line  of  prole^iouai  thinkers  audi 
tbearibte,  it  Is  doubtless  ttue  of  teachers  and  ofl 
those  who  would  recommend  and  propa'-ratci 
anv  speculative  system  or  doctrine.  Theyj 
ruuft  expect  to  be  confronted  at  once  wituj 
quectloiL-  as  to  results  and  tendencies.  To  denyj 
tbe  validity  or  pertinency  of  sucb  questions 
would  be  ill-humored  and  futile.  Certainly  a  gath-1 
ering  like  this  mu«t  expect  to  be  closely  questioned  J 
A  centennial  of  Kant's  "Krltik  I"  Citi  bono*  Was  not| 
Kant,  and  especially  Kant's  "Krltik,"  tbe  beginning' 
of  the  curse  ot  ratlonaii-m.thefignaltorthcdryingup 
of  tbe  religious  sentiment  and  the  disappearance  ot 
spirituality  from  the  Inner  life  of  Germany,  turning 
It  tLto  a  dreary  waste?  Did  It  not  give  the  signal  for 
that  movement  of  German  thought  which  through 
the  whole  century  has  etartled  the  sober  portion  of 
mankind  with  tbe  unparalleled  audacity  of  Its  claim* 
to  ;ili.-oiute  knowledge  and  which  now  a*  if  tbe  wings 
with  which  it  promised  to  mount  to  the  throre  of 
dav  were  of  wax,  tumblei  IgaominlnuEly  into  the 
ftcrboniar  bog  of  pessimism,  with  the  deeper  depth 
cf  nihilism  yawing  l-eucath  It?  Did  not  Kaut  turn 
religion  oot  by  the  front  door  and  then  try  to  bring 
It  in  bv  tbe  back  doer  of  speculation?     Suroly  such 

?uet-ti6na  are  not  altogether  nnuatural,  and  It  is  Idle 
n  anyone  In  the  name  ot  pure  science  to  attempt 
to  brosh  tbeui  aside, 

AN  ABECTBD  CONCLUSION. 

The  absurdity  of  tbe  charge  that  sucb  question* 
are  onsclentlfic  and  to  he  left  unnoticed  by  tne  genu- 
ine teeker  of  truth  is  proved  by  tbe  example  of  the 
•  matter  of  scientific  tlnrikers,  Kant  himself.  Antici- 
pating and  deeply  concerned  for  tbe  possible  evil  re- 
sults of  bis  speculations,  If  left  as  they  stood  in  tbe 
"Krltik,"  be  imposed  upon  himself  supplementary 
ta»k*  coy  second  in  Importance  to  the  "Kntikv' 
itself. 

One  need  only  rurtorily  examine  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "Krltik,"  to 
see  bow  honestly  and  Ingenuously  tbe  author  was 
concerned  for  tbe  practical  aspects  of  bis  work-  He 
tbere  (p.  xaxvi.)  speaks  of  the  Important  s«rvica 
which  It  will  render  to  reason,  to  the  Inquiring  mind 
of  yontb,  end  especially  ot  tbe  Inestimable  benefit  it 
will  cooler  opoa  morality  and  religion.  This  It  will 
do  by  showing  that  all  the  objections  urged  against 
them  may  be  Eilenced  forever  by  tbe  Socratic  method 
—tbat  is  to  say,  by  proving  the  Ignorance  of  the  ob- 
jector. Critlcisuj  aione  be  claims  cao  strike  a  blow 
at  tbe  root  of  materialism,  atbebm,  freetbinklng, 
fanaticism  and  eapeutltion,  which  are  universally  in- 
jurious, as  well  as  of  idealism  and  skeptie'ein,  which 
aie  dangerous  to  tbe  school. 

I  am  aware  of  the  accusation  made  against  the 
recond  edition  of  the  "Kritifc,"  an  accusation  Inspired 
probably  by  tbe  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  dogma 
alrendv  referred  to,  requiring  the  absolute  divorce 
of  the  speculative  and  tlie  practical,  it  Is  the 
accusation  of  Schopeubnuer  tbat  tlie  alterations  In 
the  second  edition  were  the  result  of  miwortbv  mo- 
tives, and  are  a  proof  of  servile  weakness.  If  Schbpen- 
4iaoermeantonly  toafflnn  that  a  reference  to  practical 
ends  Is  unworthy  of  a  scientist  and  a  proof  of  weak- 
ness, we  can  let  It  pass.  The  objection  will  not  in 
tbe  least  binder  our  celebration  but  rather  add  a  new 
element  to  our  enthusiasm.  Kant  himself  encour- 
ages us  to  enjoin  upoo  the  thinkers  and  rtudenl*  of 
America  the  duty  of  weighing  the  practical  objec- 
-i  tions  to  the  "Knttk."  We  urge  It  a*  one  of  tholmpor- 
tant  disciplinary  sdvantages  of  tbe  «rudy  that  U  thus 
suggests  and  invites  to  dif  passionate  Investigation  of 
It*  true  tendencies.  It  is  an  element  In  tbe  Impulse 
wbicb  we  wlsn  by  this  celebration  to  give  to  Kan- 
tian studies  In  this  age  and  country. 

But  ttrrt  of  all, let  us  labor  to  □uoersiaiid  the  "Krl- 
tik." Tbnt  is  our  first  Laziness.  Objections  and  ten- 
dencies can  be  fairly  weighed  only  after  we  have 
made  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
work.  Superficial  nod  cursory  exrimlnitlou  will 
start  suspicions  mid  prejudices  wliljcnt  yielding  aay 
ol  tbe  grand  advantage^  wbicb  we  ou^lit  toandcin 
derive  from  the  study.  And  while  we  cannot  give 
asscronce  that  the  fairest  and  most  careful  study 
will  clear  up  difficulties  und  rtl  tve  the  -Kriiik  *  vi 
every  particle  of  the  oppiobrium  which  has  la  lieu  to 
Its  lot  in  the  rourjeot  tbe  century,  yet  tae  dear- 
bought  experience  of  the  ceutnry  1*  at  our  command 
to  guard  us  ogolnst  a  repe:ltlon  of  It*  errors,  and  we 
may  hepe  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  les*  toll  to  reaob 
a  cltnr  air  and  a  firm  ground  of  speculation. 

Aside  tberefce  from  the  purely  scientific  Interert 
Involved  In  sucb  a  celebration  we  wish  our  centen- 
nial to  ptomote  the  study  ot  tbe  "Kritlk"  (1) 
as  a  mental  gyinna*t!cor  tbe  hi/best  efficiency;  {'i) 
as  an  effective  mental  tonic  against  the  relaxing  ana 
debilitating  tendencies  of  sensationalism  and  uisterl- 
allsm.  and  i3j  as  luelf  lavlting  enquiry  into  Its  own 
practical  tendencies  and  polottna  to  tbe  means  of 
t«*tiog  tbem  in  further  work*  of  its  author,  end  to 
tlie  splendid  attempt*  wbleb  have  been  made  by  bis 
successors  to  supplement  and  to  develop  his  do: 
trine*. 

The   fMtfmUl   •- 

AnliitcrestlnadlscnaelonregaJdina:  the  beH  method 
of  approaching  Kant  followed  th*  lecture.  Tbe  Bav. 
Dr.  Kidney  said  that  wblle  be  would  not  steal  for 
others,  or  lay  U  down  aa  a  precedent,  yet 
be  bad  beat  served  bl*  own  need*  by  tak- 
ing Kaut  dureotly  wltboat  tbe  mediation  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  or  any  later  philosopher.  Whan 
be  was  a  young  man  of  21  be— chanced  we  tblok  be 
soid-tosee  tbe  "ritln"  and  two  other  work*  of 
Kaut.  Be  became  int*r**1*d,  pnrcha**d  tbem,  and 
gave  tbe  anilr*  winter  to  tee  "Krltik.**  When  yeart 
after,  b*  read  Sir  William,  be  bad  uo  need  of  aim. 
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Prof  .Cohu  spoke  to  aame  purpose  on  bit  methods, 
and  Prof.  Harris  confessed  tbat  be  spent  months 
on  Ibe  "KribJL,"  after  having  read  and  delighted  la 
Comln  with  no  pc*ilble  glimmer  of  Kant*  meaning* 
At  last  It  came,— ©oa  ot  those  bracing  nlgbt*  of 
early  fall  peculiar  to  tbe  minute  of  St.  Louis, 
be  eat  a?  all  abrbj  */ttb  W»  E^^ 
htted  It  In  "his  oam'hifhoT  and  wrote  H  euClbat  Dlght. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Holland  said  be  felt  It  w.i*  a  good 
way  to  approach  Knot  through  Hegel.  In  anther 
connection,  which  Is  net  now  clearly  re»i  ict\.  tie- 
stated  his  appreciation  r.f  tbe  value  of  frof.  H.irrH's 
time,  and  that  be  wished  the  Professor  would  not 
give  it  to  addressing  conventions-,  but  now  tbat 
he  bad  freed  himself  from  engrossing  professional 
duties  be  should  devote  himself  to  a  i*cbool  of  Phi- 
lueopby— a  work  which  no  other  man  In  America  can 
so  well  do,  while  tbere  are  other  people  who  can 
aadres  i  convention*. 

Mr.  Alcott  spoke,  varying  tbe  theme  il'ghtiy ,  ou 
the  wonderful  ns tare  of  the  mind;  that  these  psy- 
chological problem*  all  exist  In  It  and  are  rather  io 
be  evolved  than  poored  in.  He  added  a  little-  ac- 
count of  a  very  Interesting  experiment  to  be  ru;. :-.' 
with  children,  which  will  be  pre?eoted  In  tbe  7V  j  - 
ctlcr  Isier.  It  Is  one  of  those  good  things  that  will 
keep. 

Mr.  Alcott  la  In  bis  element.  It  Is  something  l&e 
bis  native  atmosphere.  He  u»,  perhaps  one  of  tv: 
most  purely  nngelic  soul*  that  ever  lived;  to  purely 
Ideal,  coming  at  result*  by  hi*  swift  insight  tbat  are 
simitar  or  identical  with  these  tbat  other  people  dig 
out  by  unwearied  study.  He  is  always  early  to  his 
chair  at  every  s«*f  loo,  and  seldom  exhibit*  a  &)gn  of 
fatigue-  If  tbe  silver-haired,  benignant  mystic  and 
hi*  colleague,  Dr.  Jones,  and  all  the  re?t  of  tbe  peo- 
ple who  accept  pre-exlsienc*  as  a  fact  of  the  souls 
history,  are  right,  Mr.  Alcott  surely  existed  a*  the 
Angel  of  tbe  Ideal. 

Boston  Transcript 
Aug,    5,    1881# 

TUB  COXCpJtDSCHOQJ^  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Ajcott  lectured  at  Concord  yes- 
terday morning.  He  read,  as  hi*  introduc- 
tion, 'Wordsworth's  ode  upon  duty,  and  then 
spoke  of  the  free  wiP  of  man  as  affecting  his 
destiny.  Man's  Instincts  are  God  working 
within  him,  bnt  the  moral  rjnalitj  of  hit 
deeds  depends  on  conscious  choice.  No  ani- 
mal feels  remorse  or  guilt.  Knowledge  of 
evil  on  man's  part  implies  the  fall  from  moral 
perfection.  A  mere  desire  to  do  a  wrong 
deed  implies  a  lapse  already  —  and  one's 
most  formidable  enemy  is  himself.  When  a 
man  has  an  evil  spirit  In  him,  when  he  is 
two,  or  when  the  deuce  is  in  him,  he  find:)  it 
hard  to  do  right,  but  when  seven  spirits  are 
in  him,  tbe  contest  must  be  doubtful.  Demon 
and  deity  rush  in  at  the  same  door,  and  tbe 
person  can  call  in  either  one  at  will.  Mr. 
Alcott  then  spoke  of  the  influence  of  heredi- 
ty of  "the  old  folks."  Adam  and  Eve 
are  In  every  house.  As  to  applying 
correctives  to  children,  Mr.  Alcott  thought 
the  old  (oiks  should  make  a  self-examination 
and  apply  the  correctives  to  themselves. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  nursery  should  be 
that  of  paradise.  Taking  up  tbe  case  of  tbe 
sinners,— for  tbe  righteous  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  for  the  laws  of  the  world  are  in 
their  favor,— Mr.  Alcott  said  he  shcold  as- 
sume that  all  his  listeners  wonld  confers  that 
they  were  in  a  lapsed  condition.  Evil  can 
come  into  the  world  without  sin.  Ooe  may 
think  he  is  doing  right  when  he  is  not,  and 
the  eternal  consequences  will  be  t,ba  same  as 
If  he  knew  he  was  violating  law.  Sucb  an 
act  is  a  mistake.  If  one  does  something 
wrong  and  finds  it  out  afterward,  but  does 
not  know  why  it  is  wrong,  the  consequences 
do  not  recoil  npon  him  fully.  Sucb  an  act  is 
an  error.  It  is  not  sin.  Two  steps  of  wrong 
action  are  possible  before  sin  cymes  into  the 
world.  Only  when  we  know  that  the  acts 
are  wrong  and  love  them  are  we  called  to  ac- 
count. The  day  of  judgment  is  here  all  the 
time. 

The  conversation  was  shared  by  Professor 
Mears,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Professor  Harris  and 
others.  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Professor  Harris 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  learuiog  the  pecu- 
liar use  of  words  in  any  system  of  philosophy 
before  one  could  either  naderstAod  its  ex- 
pounders or  criticise  them  intelligently,  Mr. 
Sanborn  particnlarly  applying  his  remarks 
to  criticisms  of  the  school.  Professor  Harris 
also  dwelt  upon  the  place  which  Mr.  Alcott's 
theory  of  knowing  and  loving  has  la  a  philo- 
sophical system,  and  also  affirming  tbe,nece*> 
sitv  of  some  system  in  philosophy. 

in  the  evening  Professor  J.  W.  Mears  of 
Hamilton  College  added  his  contribution  to 
the  Cant  celebration.  In  bi«  introduction  he 
spoke  of  the  preparation  for  Kant  which  had 
been  gradually  made  in  Europe  and  America. 
Hamilton  and  Edenborongb  had  merged  tbe 
Scottish  school  of  psychology  loti  a  kind  el 
ceml-Eantianiam,  so  that  Americans  imbibed 
a  Kantian  atmosphere  without  knowing  it  by 
name.  The  era  of  ripeness  In  America  for 
the  general  sftidy  of  Kaut  was  rapidly  has- 
tened by  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy  aud  the  truly  ex- 
traordinary amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
which  wsa  steadily  put  into  that  bold,  heroic 
literary  venture,  in  that  journal  tbe  West 
answered  the  East;  St.  Louis  responded  to 
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Concord.  Frofcuor  Mean  mentioned  tbe 
issue  oi  the  Critique  In  1781,  ile  cool  recep- 
tion and  its  present  immortal  (am*. 

As  to  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Critique,  Kant  waa 
boneatlj  concerned  for  its  practical  aspects, 
and  tbe  lecturer  bad  no  sympathy  with  tbe 
Tiew  ol  Schopenhauer  that  the  modifications 
of  tbe  second  edition  were  dictated  by  senile 
weakness.  Toe  two  parte  of  this  work  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  bnt  it  -»*  seriously 
urged  against  him  that  be  does  not  work  out 
a  complete  system.  The  younger  Fiobte  de- 
clares that  no  philosophy  which  reaches  com- 
pleteness can  aToid  tMBtnelsuS,-  ~Fol  a  flavor 
of  pantheism  adheres  to  Kant.  Aside  from 
tbe  scientific  kitties;  Involved  in  the  celebra- 
tion, tbe  lecturer  wished  the  centennial  to 
promote  the  study  of  tbe  Critique  (1)  as  a 
mental  gymnastic  of  the  highest  efficiency, 
(2)  as  an  effective  mental  tonic  against  the 
relaxing  and  debilitating  tendencies  of  sen- 
sationalism and  materialism,  and  (3)  as  itself 
inviting  inquiry  Into  Its  own  practical  ten- 
dencies, and  pointing  to  the  means  of  testing 
them  on  further  works  of  its  author;  in  other 
words,  he  would  introduce  the  beet  elements 
of  the  greatest  of  Kant's  work*  into  tbe  edu- 
cational apparatus  of  the  American  teacher. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Professor 
Mean  called  especial  attention  to  Dr.  Hick- 
ok  of  Amherst,  as  entitled  to  recognition  for 
tbe  impetus  which  be  bad  given  to  the  study 
of  Kant  in  America.  Tbe  lecturer's  estimate 
of  Dr.  Brckok  waa  indorsed  by  Professor 
Harris  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
estimate,  tbe  latter  saying  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Hickok  as  *Jie  preeminent  Kantian  of 
America. 


EJailg  Wonting  STrcuttltak 

Saturday,  August  6,  1881. 
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LE  BEAU  MONDE. 


SUMMER  DAIS   IN   CONCORD 


•7  Woman's  Hrw  of  the  School 
of  Philosophy. 


Mr.  Alcott's    "New   Conuecticat" 

Tbe  Spell  of  Poetr>   and  Historic 
Association. 


SOCIAL     NOTES     A2*D     COMMENT 


|  Written  fox  the  Traveller.] 
Is  any  reader  of  tbe  "Beau  Monde"  conscious 
of  a  latent  feeling  that,  in  order  to  be  consis- 
tent, tbe  "Gay  World"  canst  be  exclusively  the 
realm  of  fashion,  of  chronicles  of  tbe  triumphs 
of  beauty,  of  tbe  gleam  and  glitter  of  the  fash- 
ionable tlirong?  Ah,  but  there  is  another  trans- 
htioa,  too,  which  gives  to  oar  title  of  thid 
especial  woman's  column  of  tbe  Traveller  a 
more  comprebenslvs  significance;  tbe  "Polite 
World"  it  may  be  read  as  well,  and  therein  do 
we  find  ail  the  elements  of  our  social  life,  the  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  the  scbr"  t"  j  research  and 
quiet  thought,  that  alone  gives  to  tbe  beautiful 
en  J  urine  beauty,  or  perfects  tbe  cimrmof  manner 
with  the  graces  of  mind.  The  midsummer  fash- 
ions and  costumes  have  been  fully  recorded; 
t  bey  bad  their  prophecy,  and  have  likewise  had 
their  history;  there  Is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  nor  will  there  he  for  two  weeks,  when  w» 
shall  begin  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  glory  to  be 
revealed,  in  Paris,  and  shall  feel  our  souls 
stirred  to  their  profound  est  depths  by  tbe  pos- 
sibilities of  modiste  and  milliner.  By  the  time 
of  the  autuh>u  "openings,"  when  we  shall  all 
loaf  and  lDVite  our  — souls*?  In  Messrs.  Jor- 
dan, Marsh  £  Go*%  or  Messrs.  White  &  Co.'s, 
we  shall  all  rise  to  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  occa- 
sion and  live  np  to  our  new  clothes.  Mean- 
time let  us  array  ourselves  Id  what  we 
have  at  band  and  be  happy.  One  Item 
of  Importance  may,  however,,  be  added, 
parenthetically,— it  maybe  said  that  these  two 
magnificent  mercantile  houses,  which  are  the 
pride  of  New  England,  are  Invoicing  stock 
and  selling  off  goods,  of  every  description,  at 
tbe  most  fabulously  low  prices.  Fall  and  winter 
goods  "left  over,"— good  and  beautiful,  and 
which  will  be  Just  as  stylish  as  any  of  the  new 
importations,  arc  selling  for  "a  mere  song,"  and 
a  dollar  and  a  half  now  purchases  as  much  as 
five  dollars  would  at  any  other  season.  Sum- 
mer costumes  and  fabrics  are  also  selling  at  these 
rates,  and  we  have  nearlv  or  quite  half  the  sum- 
mer before  ns  yet  in  which  to  array  ourselves  to 
a  glory  tbat  shall  exceed  Solomon,  or  anybody 
else.  It  may  alio  be  added,  en  pas$antt  that 
housekeeping  goods,  toilette  articles,  everything 
pertaining  to  ladies'  costumes  andappolntments, 
share  this  grand  reduction  of  prices. 
The  Boston  woman  Is,  emphatically  and  vari- 


ously, out  of  town;  she  is  In  Europe,  or 
Japan;  on  the  Pacific  coast;  at  the  moun- 
tains, the  seaside  or  Saratoga.  She  has 
Concord  days  In  her  calendar,  and  abe  flits  in 
and  out  of  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy, 
If,  indeed,  she  does  not  pass  its  five  weeks' 
term  as  a  faitblul  and  devoted  student.  It  Is  a 
unique  affair,  this  Summer  School,  and  in  half 
a  century  more  the  picture  of  these  days  we  are 
now  lightly  living  will  be  treasured  as  portraits 
of  tbe  past.  "  A  provincialism  only  needs  age 
to  become  a  classic,"  says  Mr.  D.  J.  Snyder. 
So  these  days  require  a  perspective,  only,  to  be 
come  storied  history.  The  idea  of  thU  school 
seems  to  be  to  solve  practically  some  of  tbe  great 
problems  of  life;  to  apply  tbe  insight  of  thought 
and  evolve  a  method  of  living  at  once  noble  and 
simple.  Philosophic  reflection  is  the  prerequi- 
site to  all  true  action.  One  of  Mr.  Alcott's  fa- 
vorite utterances  is  this: 

Thought  feeds,  clothes,  educates.  The  ideal- 
ist Is  the  capitalist  on  whose  resources  multi- 
tudes are  maintained.  The  Idealist  gives  an 
insight  into  life  deeper  than  tbat  of  any  other 
school  of  thought,  and  an  age  deficient  in  ideal- 
ism is  an  age  of  imperfect  and  superficial  at- 
tainment. 

In  view  of  tbe  flowering  and  the  fruit  of  Ideal- 
ism In  Mr.  Alcott's  life,— a  fountain  of  refresh- 
ment, as  a  more  pertinent  figure  la,  a  fountain 
daily  refreshing  and  blessing  other  lives, — in 
view  of  this,  it  is  so  interesting  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  records  of  tbe  boy,  as  penned  by 
the  silver-haired  sage.  As  many  already  know, 
Mr.  Alcott  has  been  writing  a  poetical  auto- 
biography, called  "New  ■Connecticut,"  which  is' 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,— pub- 
lished only  for  private  circulation,  but  furnishing 
a  far  wider  interest  even  than  tbat  of  tbe  circle 
of  immediate  friends  who  will  prize  Ibis  record 
of  tbe  beloved  friend  and  teacher  written  by  bis 
own  hand.  Perhaps  to  one  who  reads  "be- 
ween  the  lines"  there  is  no  more  nota- 
ble instance  of  tbe  power  of  the  simple 
virtues  of  life,  and  of  that  pure  Idealism  which 
saw  all  surroundings  in  its  transcendent  atmos- 
phere, than  tbat  eiven  In  this  book.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  individual,  the  realization  in  himself 
of  the  divine  possibilities,  is  the  true  success  of 
of  life.  We  all  know  Mr.  Alcott's  penchant  for 
keeping  personal  journals,  and  his  own  volumin- 
ous private  records  have,  undoubtedly,  much 
tbat  is  of  bleb  literary  value,  and  In  tbe  remem- 
brance of  this  one  smiles,  half  amused,  half 
touched,  at  a  certain  pathos  of  significance  in 
these  stanzas  In  bis 

"KaTW  C01fH■C^COT.,, 

Referring  to  bis  mother,  Mr.  Alcott  writes: 

"Her  family's  hebMoom — *  rude  cabinet — 
Stood  near;  choice  thing*  there  hid  for  privacy*— 

Old  'Dllworth's  Spelling-Book'  (Us  alphabet 
Black-lettered)  and  bor  maiden  diary. 

'.oonjcnt  when  abe  blessed  his  childish  eight 
Witb  Its  quaint  pictures,— cloud- throned  Hercules, 
Responsive  to  the  wagoner  t  etui  plight, 
V/ill  not  uueecue  come  till,  raised  from  knees, 

"Tbe  wheels  he  shoulder,  and  his  bone*  ecomrge. 

Hit  tbonftht  for  once  ale  mother's  did  o strait, 
Nor  needed  she  h's  quick  lateutloa  org*,— 
Next  mora  bis  little  journal  he'd  began. 

••Evening*  and  morning*  are  perealUed  honrt, 
For  studios  which  delight  hi*),  and  nine; 

Be  wrjte*  his  Journal  or  his  book  devours. 
Book-shelf  or  corner  hi  hi*  chosen  -hrtnt  ** 

The  notes  with  which  Mr.  Alcott  has  enriched 
this  volume  furnish  quaint  and  curiotu  pictures 
of  the  primitive  colonial  life  In  Connecticut. 
A  life  simple  even  to  rudeness.  je^jsdstBSSAtsoa^ 

'ibis  sfanze  from  air.  menu  »  ruynmnctiVA*- 
auces  ma;  sell  be  applied  to  his  own  life,whose 
shining  virtues  will  shed  apt"  us  that  enduring 
radiance  tbat  sblneth  more  and  more  even  unto 
tbe  perfect  day. 

THIS  IDHUEB    SCHOOL   OF   FRILOSOrHT 

has  a  certain  very  definite  and  prr-ctics!  7*Jns 
to  Its  close  students,  and  It  ia  doubtful  if  one 
can  come  even  for  one  lecture  without  bs  trlng 
away  aome  seed  of  thought.  To  women  this 
course  of  trained  thought  is  especially  valuable. 
They  have  not,  aa  a  rnlo,  had  that  thorough 
discipline  of  thought  which  a  university  course 
is  or  should  be;  and  while  women  are  not  want- 
ing in  power  to  collect  facta,  they  are  less  gifted 
with  the  natural  or  acquired  power  to  generalize 
froni  those  Uctf.  The  audience  here  Is  perhaps 
nearly  or  onite  one  half  composed  of  w*men,— 
several  young  ladles,  otben  ranting  through 
middle  and  later  age.  The  young  women  who 
enter  into  this  discipline  of  thought,  these  Intel- 
lectual stores  and  the  moral  Idea  ever  presented, 
ere  fitting  themselves  for  all  the  relations  of 
.ife;  to  be  the  better  wife,  friend,  or  member  of 
society,  because  more  at  one  with  themselves.  It 
is,  literally,  a  re-collecting  of  one's  facoltlea;  a 


readjustment,  a  classification  and  an  enlighten- 
merit,  using  the  word-  rn  the  beautiful  slgnifi- 
nnce  eiven  to  It  by  Mr*.  Diaz.  It  ia  taking 
■  lie's  spiritual  latitude  and  longitude,  and  gain- 
i  ng  that  insight  Into  the  unlverMi  tbat  is  a  reve- 
lation of  all  personal  relations;  that  Inspires 
n?piratlnni  with  motive  porer,  and  which 
enables  a  woman  10  begin  to  realize  So  herself 
what  bad  heretofore  been  vague  desires  only. 
"Too  have  built  your  castles  in  tbe  air,"  aome- 
where  says  Thoreao;  "tbat  is  all  right.  Now 
put  your  foundations  under  them."  The  wisdom 
of  this  has  doubtless  comforted  many  a  "vis- 
:  nnry"  young,  person.  If  the  Concord  School 
had  given  notuing  more  than  one  thought,  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Harris  the  opening  day,  it 
would  have  richly  repaid  five  weeks'  outlay. 
For  tbe  value  in  life  of  one  thought  is  one  p..- at 
measure  or  definition.  This  was  tbat  fact  about 
mental  artagonism  which  in  the  individual  neu- 
tralized his  mental  force.  Tbe  strength  goin'i 
out  in  these  mutually  annihilated  Itself  with  It- 
self, and  tbe  result  was  zero.  Nothing  was  left 
for  achievement.  And  since  thatday  there  have 
been  instances  when  one  tempted  to  Impatience 
or  irritability  baa  been  checked  by  tbe  remem- 
brance of  that  thought  from  the  Professor,  and 
has  compelled  himself  into  mental  harmony. 
The  keynote  of  tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  school 
may  perhaps  be  traced  In  these 

WORDS   FROM    PROFESSOR    HARRIS. 

There  ars  two  sides  or  phases  to  the  practi- 
cal. The  practical  includes  what  Is  instrunw 
tal.  subsidiary,— a  means  to  an  end.  This,  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  has  relation  first  to  bis 
bodily  wants,— food,  clothing  and  shelter, — to 
their  satisfaction  and  supply;  secondly,  the  min- 
istration toward  his  *piritu*»l  wants,  which  crave 
culture  or  the  ascent  above  individual  limita- 
tion-,  and  the  realization  of  tho  generic  ideal  of 
humanity  or  mind. 

Tracing  tho  cooperatioi  of  th*  individual 
with  his  race,  the  Professor  tdds  these  words, 
which  embody  tbe  Ideal  aim  of  life: 

When  spirit  can  provide  for  the  body  iacl- 
den  tally,  while  providing  in  the  most  direct  way 
for  the  soul,  then  it  has  achieved  freedom,  for 
the  exJernal  no  longer  sways  or  swerves. 

SOCIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Mta.  Harriet  A.  Lorlng,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  * 
physician  whose  bigb  rank  in  her  profession  is 
supplemented  by  her  attainments  of  classical 
scholarship  and  extensive  culture  In  the  polite 
arts,  referred  recently  in  a  nrivate  letter  to  her 
views  on  women  in  tbe  medical  profession  In  a 
few  words  which  ore  so  full  of  condensed  signi- 
ficance that  tbe  liberty  is  taken  to  publish  an 
extract.  Referring  to  the  old  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  women  physicians  Dr.  Loring  nays: 

There  may  have  been  »ome  show  of  sense  la  this 
notion  In  old  pioneer  times,  when  women  who wt*bed 
10  become  M.  D/i  weie  compelled  to  literally  fight 
their  nay  into  a  just  recognition.  The  offensive  then 
seemed  their  necessary  line  of  action,  and  It  might 
have  seemed  consistent  to  suppose  that  tho  woman 
who  could  take  tbe  longest  stride  coald  also  make 
tbe  best  diagnosis.  Beth  reason  and  Inclination  carry 
me  to  qotte  a  iifferent  conclusion,  and  I  believe  that 
unle??  a  woman  Is  completely  a  woman,  she  fe>  mint 
for  ibe  practice  of  medicine.  If  women  are  really 
needed  in  this  work,  it  Is  not  because  of  a  previous 
lack  m  quantity  of  pntctitioaers,but  because  woven  ly 
qualities,  womanly  perceptions  were  In  demand,  for 
"the  purpose  of  a  better  understanding  of  tbe  physi- 
cal and  mental  conditions  peculiar  to  their  sex 
which  leads  to  a  better  selection  of  remedial  ajeotV 

Dr.  "Mary  B.  Moody  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  wo- 
man of  marked  scientific  study  and  fine  literary 
culture,  writes  of  the  "Field  Club"  of  that  cltv. 
Dr.  Moody  was  an  attendant  ot  the  A.  A.  A.  B., 
at  its  Boston  meeting  last  yew,  and  is  an  enthu- 
siast In  science.  Ot  ihia  "Field  Club''  she 
says: 

Our  Field  Club  excursions  nave  been  perfectly 
ebanutngandrestfol  in  a  ceruio  way.  We  hare 
one  booorary^aember,  who  has  aberbenlura  of  more 
tbau  three  thnusand  specimens,  a  kindly  gentleman, 
too,  who  does  not  mind  being  questioned,  and  wiio 
imparts  a  gieat  deal  of  Information  without  Its  be- 
ing drawn  out  of  him  by  Interrogatories. 

Bnt  the  club  is  now  mostly  scattered  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  eacb  ooe  must  And  out  how  strong  or  bow 
wenk  he  or  she  Is  alone.  It  is  expected  that  on  com- 
ing together  •gain  In  tbe  early  autumn  each  one  will 
bare  snme  eood  report  to  make  atf  work  done  In  tbe 
Interval.  Prof.  Limden  our  leader  has  gone  to-  Lab- 
rador. 

Mrs.  M.J.  Gasre,  editor  of  the  National  Citi- 
zen and  Bnllot-Box,  tbus  corrects  au  error  that 
has  been  widely  circulated  and  never  denied  In 
Boston: 

In  noticing  a  work  of  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robinson 
npon  Woman's  Rights  in  Massachusetts,  a  corre- 
s pondetrt  01  tbe  Boston  Herald  says:  "It  Is  under 
stood  tbnt  Mrs.  Robinson  inpplled  the  matter  relation 
to  the  canse  as  for  as  tbts  ttiate  Is  cone-road  in  tho 
History  of  Woman  StLffroL-o,  edlt-d-b^  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, Mlts  Anthony  and  Mrs.  <ufc."  The  whole 
statement  ts  entirely  Incorrect.  Mrs.  Robinson  dl  1 
not  famish  one  word  la  regard  to  Mjva- 
ehusetr*  for  tbe  History  of  Women  Saftrarr. 
edited  by  Mrs,  Btatitoe,  Miss  Anthony,  and  Mrs. 
(»age.  On  ibn  contrary,  she  knew  nothing  of  sotuv 
farts  recorded  there,  cooct>roloa  that  8Uec,  ontil  ahv 
saw  tbem  lo  oar  Hlitonr,  as  »-- heard  from  her  own 
lips  while  recently  In  Boston.  Tbe  History  of  Wo-j 
man  Snffrsee,  bao  been  aa  expensive  work  to  li#  cJM 
tors  mentally,  physical!*  and  pecmtlaiilr;  let  tbem 
at  least  enjoy  tbe  credit  tbeir  due. 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  of  "Nebraska,  ears  In  her] 
suffrage  report  for  tbat  State: 

Mrs.  Bracks,  who  U  a  talented  writer  end  en  en-l 
tbosia-Uo  worker,  ossuiord  editorial   control   of   al 
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woman's  department  la  the  Omaba  Republican  last' 
winter,  and  yoor  vice-president  for  .Nebraska  as  one; 
of  yoar  Press  Committee,  of  whlcb  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Boynton  Herbert  ts  chairman,  Is  making  an  effort  to 
have  a  woman's  depatrment  In  the  variow  Btmbi 
papers.  Of  those  ot  whom  tbe  request  has  ah-eodj 
been  uisde.abooi  twenty  hr.re  established  sat* j 
department.  It  Is  much  easier  to  get  space  Init3a 
papers  for  thi^jmrnoiiQ  tliai.  it  Is  to  nod  a  wdssYraa 
each  i*h.rW~*~~     ~^e  jna  facilities  for  takii? 
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HOWE  UPOJC  THE  RESULTS  OF  KANT'S 
Fill  LOS  OP  HT— ITS  BENEFITS  TO  EJtUQlON 
AND   STATESMANSHIP. 


[raoM  oca  spbcial  cosaisroxDErr.] 
Concobd,  Aug.  5,  IP*1.— The  Kant  week  nears 
its  end,  and  today  Professor  George  S.  Morris 
lectured  upon  Kant's  opposition  to  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy  .is  elaborated  by  Hume,  and  in 
tho  evening  came  the  second  and  last  lecture  of 
Mrs.  Jnlia'Ward  Howe,— her  snhject  being  the 
results  of  Kant's  philosophy.  Tomorrow  forenoon 
the  paper  by  President  lViter  of  Tale  College 
will  be  read  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  three,  as  an  extra  entertain- 
ment, will  be  read  a  paper  upon  a 
kindred  subject  by  President  Bas- 
com  of  Michigan  University.  Professor 
Morris,  who  lectured  this  forenoon,  holds  a  pro- 
fessorship at  both  Ann  Arbor  and  John  Hopkins 
universities,  having  arranged  his  work  at  the 
former  so  as  to  permit  his  lecturing  at  the  latter. 
His  lecture  tins  morning  was  received  with 
marked  favor  by  the  school,  and  at  its  close  ha 
was  rewarded  with  a  round  of  applause — a  de- 
monstration about  as  unusual  as  it  would  be  to 
applaud  at  the  end  of  a  sermon,  for  tbe  philoso- 
phic mind  of  the  Concord  genus  does  uot  often 
express  ita  approval  by  anything  so  inarticulate 
and  lacking  in  logical  content  aa  a  clapping  of 
the  hands.  If  Professor  Morris  had  come  earlier 
in  the  week  I  would  have  given  a  more  compre- 
hensive abstract.  It  ts  true  that  he  treated  his  sub- 
ject with  admirable  clearness  and  originality,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  tho  leading  features  of  Kant's 
philosophy  are  the  same,  no  matter  what  form 
their  exposition  takes.  So  I  shall  condense  tho 
morning's  lecture  more  than  otherwise.  Pro- 
fessor Morris  stated  the  two  problems  of  philos- 
ophy as  they  appeared  to  h.iut—  to  decide  on 
what  knowing  is  and  how  we  know,  and  to  (.  >r- 
lnine  the  question  of  being;.  He  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  body  of  philosophi- 
cal truth.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  some  things  are  proven  beyond 
dispute  orgrouuds  of  reason.  Ono  is  that  where 
being  is,  there  action  is  and  life,  for  there  is  no 
action  without  life  and  being.  Further,  there  is 
no  being  without  conscious,  active  spirit.  There- 
fore the  world  is  tbe  embodiment  of  intelligence. 
This,  at  least,  is  tbe  outcome  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Kant,  Fichte,  Subelling  and  He^el 
give  cumulative  force  to  this  proposition.  Sporadic 
doctrines  of  materialism  have  appeared,  baid  the 


give  cumulative  force  to  this  prone 
doctrines  of  materialism  have  an 
professor,  and  he  then  criticised  "effectively   the 


have  appe; 
iticUed  el 
leading  ideas  of  the  sensational  philosophy,  it 
has  dogmatically  asserted  all  existence  which  pre- 
snpposcs  time  and  space.  But  this  theory  has 
nullum;  to  rest  upon.  It  asserts  that  it  luiows 
at'iins  of  matter  exist,  but  it  does  not  know  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Carried  out  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  sensationalism  becomes  agnosticism, 
and  is  not  philosophy  at  all.  Materialism  or  sen- 
Batiunaliflm  has  uu  philosophical  standing  what- 
ever, because  it  is  uui\ersa)ly  dogmatic.  The 
first  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  determine 
what knowingis,  and  how  we  know,  and  on  that 
depends  the  problem  of  what  is.  Now  we  know 
only  as  far  as  we  arc  couscious,  so  we  must  deter- 
mine what  consciousness  is.  Though  it  seems 
simple  at  first,  yet  It  is  found  to  be  complicated. 
I'jtou  this  point  Professor  Morris  spent  many 
minutes,  staling  the  doctrine  of  the  sensation- 
alists, as  illustrated  in  Hume,  that  con- 
sciousness is  a  mere  succession  ot  points 
or  iustantaneous  Impressions,  and  show- 
ing bow  by  such  a  doctrine  there  can  be  no  con- 
sciousness whatever,  for  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  poiuu  luto  a  aeries.  Hume  assumes  a 
memory,  which  the  sensatloual  philosophy  has  no 
right  to  do.  Kant  saw  tbat  by  Hume  s  doctrine 
no  knowledge  waa  possible,  and  asserted  that 
consciouanexs  is  a  complex  activity  which  Intro- 
duces combination  and  synthesis,  and  thus 
reaches  knowledge.  Kant  shows  that  knowledge 
by  the  senses  Is  possible  only  as  the  mind  Is  a 
combining  activity.  Professor  Morris  then  spoke 
of  tbe  necessity  ot  unity  between  the  subject  and 
object  in  a  state  of  coruH-iousnesa.  The  object 
must  come  Into  relation  with  the  subject,  and  the 
subject  must  be  in  a  sense  co-extensive  with  the 
universe,  otherwise  knowledge  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole  with  parts  is  liupotFibc,  There  must  he 
an  organic  relation  between  subject  and  object. 
In  which  the  two  are  identical.  An  illustration 
was  given  of  a  plant  as  an  organic  whole  In 
which  root  and  leaf  *re  In  a  sense  different  |g 
parts,  and  In  a  sense  Identical,  ae  both  belns; 
plant.  Consciouaneia  must  be  self-oonacaious- 
neaa,  and  that  ts  a  pure  activity.  Fichte,  Scbe)- 
ling  and  Hegel  demonstrate  the  organic  relation 
of  subject  and  object,  and  show  how  each  caa  be 
In  tbe  other. 

rrojcAtor  Morns  mou  >ik»lo  of  the  Kantian 
categories  and  Kant's  failure  to  be  true  to  bis 
own  principles  In  opposition  to  tho  sousattonLl 
philosophy.     He  a«surts  tli^t  things  m  themselves 
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cannot  be  known,  but  tbis  position  comes  from 
bin  nasty  conclusions  from  Die  sensational  philos- 
ophy. A  detailed  Illustration  was  pi  vm,  on  tbe 
liiirtis  of  supposing  tii.it  the  band  could  bo  con- 
scious of  the  bead,  to  show  tbat  both  .-.re  pir.»  «>f 
the  s.-uue  organism,  aud  that  it  w  wad  W.  absurd 
to  talk  of  bead  in  itself.  So  subject  and  ob- 
ject are  organically  one  in  a  large  unity  and  each 
J*  coextensive  with  tbe  other.  An  individual's 
knowing  himself  really  comes  from  God,  and  the 
Absolute  Being  is  loving  and  spiritual.  Tbe  ap- 
pearance of  matter  as  being  dead  substance  is 
mere  appearance.  It  really  exists  as  an  energy 
of  miud.  Kant's  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  falls  away,  for  they  are  organically  one  in 
the  Logos,  which  is  in  them  all,  and  without 
which  nothing  was  or  is  made.  Kant's  assertions 
in  dogmatic  phUosophy  are  to  lie  looked  upon 
with  absolute  distrust.  But  ho  baa  determined 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  pure  physical 
knowledge,  and  has  done  the  work  of  a  hero  in 
annihilating  tbe  sens»ti<.ual  psychology. 

Following  the  lecture  «vi>  a  discus-ion  brisker 
than  u-uai.  It  was  shared  by  Professor  Sherman 
of  Queen's  College,  Acadia,  Professor  Andrews  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  l'rofesaOT 
Harris,  Professor  Cohu  and  others. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  lecture  this  evening 
was  upon  the  result  of  Kant  upon  hnmai*  his- 
tory. That  tbe  world  owes  a  heavy  debs  to  the 
great  German  philosopher  sbe  acknowledged  at 
the  very  outset.  But  for  a  long  time  he  attracted 
little  attention.  In  England,  Coleridge  ami  Sir 
William  Hamilton  have  been  ids  chief  expositors, 
and  his  philosophy  was  much  modified  hy  the 
idiosyncracics  of  Coleridge,  In  Germany*  for  a 
time,  Kant  was  almost  left  out  of  sight  by  his 
successors,  hut  now  the  cry  i-s  "Back  Ui  Kant." 
Mrs.  Howe  then  spoke  of  the  reception  of  the 
KanLlan  philosophy  in  this  country  and  its  inliu- 
ence  here.  The  early  Unitarian  divines  were  not 
students  of  Kant  nor  even  of  German  literature 
Dry.  Kirkland,  Buck  minster,  Norton  and  CJian- 
iiiug  drew  none  of  their  inspirations  Immediately 
from  him.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  and  the 
historian  Bancroft  are  the  only  well- 
known  Americans  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Kantian  philosophy  tiftyyeareagu — and thev  were 
both  educated  in  Germany  in  tbe  Kantian  writings. 
The  Massachusetts  transcendent  alists  were  in- 
spired with  German  philosophy,  but  none  of  them 
studied  it  in  tbe  original.  Mr.  George  Ripley  was 
a  reader  of  it,  but  hu  used  metaphysics  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  general  culture.  To  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  transcendentalism*,  German  philosophy 
was  licst  known  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
aiidGiitho  was  the  channel  through  which  Ger- 
mr.n  philosophy  became  largely  known  in  this 
country.  Margaret  Fuller  was  especially  a  reader 
of  Gnthe,  and  Theodore  Parker,  at  an  early 
period  iu  his  education,  perceived  the  importance 
oi  a  familiarity  with  German  philosophy.  As  it 
has  since  become  known,  it  was  an  article  of 
Parker's  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  which 
first  turned  l*rofcssor  Harris  to  a  study  of 
German  philosophy.  But  Dr.  Hedge  should 
hare  the  credit  of  introducing  the  study 
of  the  masters  in  German  philosophy.  In  1S33  he 
published  in  the  Christian  Examiner  an  article 
upon  Coleridge,  in  which  he  had  much  to  say  con- 
cerning German  philosophy.  Mrs.  Howe  related 
an  anecdote,  showing  the  early  hostility  to  Ger- 
man literature,  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who 
warned  her  scrionBly  not  to  read  any  German 
books,  though  be  confessed  that  he  had  never 
read  any  himself  and  could  not  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  tbe  subject.  Of  American 
statesmen  and  politicians,  Mrs.  Howe  said  that 
they  are  not  suiflcienUy  acquainted  with  German 
philosophy,  nor  with  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  Kant's  philosophy  had  been  under- 
stood in  France,  she  would  have  been  spared  both 
the  Napoleons;  the  revolution  would  have  been 
intelligent  and  bloodless.  The  revolution 
was  better  understood  in  Germany  than  else- 
where, where  it  was  seen  that  important  social 
and  political  -results  are  always  traceable 
to  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  Kant's  philo- 
sophy, said  .Mrs.  Howe,  begat  a  series  of  doctrin- 
aires whose  number  is  not  yet  ended.  His  teach- 
ings were  earned  farther  by  Fichte,  Sche'.line 
and  Hegel,  and  here  in  this  countrv  St.  Louis  and 
Concord  unite  the  people  of  the  continent. 
1  hilosopby  produces  some  of  its  most  in..  Ttant 
effects  outside  of  its  own  domain.  It  is  the 
leaven  which  leavens  the  whole  lump.  Tbe  de- 
struction of  the  metaphysical  shams  and  as- 
sumptions which  have  so  long  imposed  upon  the 
world  in  the  guise  of  religious  truth  was  assured 
from  the  day  on  which  Kant,  from  his  convic- 
tion of  truth,  exposed  the  falseness  upon  which 
they  rested.  The  strong,  nimble,  indisputable 
truths  which  he  dared  to  utter  have  largely  freed 
religion  from  the  venerable  fahrities  which  were 
incorporated  in  it  everywhere.  From  the  east  to 
the  west  of  tbis  vast  continent,  wherever  liberal 
Christianity  or  free  religious  thought  is  preached, 
the  -work  of  tbis  great  roaster  is  multiplied  and 
perpetuated.  Those  who  deride  him  know  not 
that  they  owe  to  him  a  great  and  inestimable 
hoon  in  giving  a  philosophical  affirmation  to  their 
religious  freedom.  Praise  and  thanks  are  due  to 
him  tn  fltreti/o  iaculorum.  For  philosophy  is  she 
that  sbutteth  aud  no  man  openeth,  and  oneneth 
and  no  man  shutteth.  Of  the  materialists  and 
agnostics  today,  the  flat  bjws  ignored  and  the 
second  bavo  mtMindciMood  Kant.  He  belongs  to 
the  Christian  sequence,  not  out  of  it. 

To  think  at  all  i..r  one's  sell,  ->aid  Mr*.  Itowe.  Is 
an  act  of  freedom.  Christ  slid  the  Christ-like 
son's  who  culminated  in  him,  have  given  us  a 
devout  and  prophetic  vision  of  this  world,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  heaven,  but 
Kant  has  survevod  It  before  us  uith  the  square 
mill  plummet  of  philosophy.  Mrs.  Howe  then 
spoke  In  turn  of  Kant's  immediate  rmcceswin*, 
uMlrmlng  that  thp  Knntain  pblbwophv  Ik  little 
adapted  to  tho  self-love  of  sclolUtH.  Ilf  Hegel's 
works,  sho  said  that  she-  could  not 
grasp  satisfactorily  his  syrtejn  and  "relinquished 
thf-m  wiihatlgh  of  liicmielty."  In  Fichte  sue 
tell  the  strung  iiitcllprtual  grasp  and  great  moral 
fore*.  Kant's  agunMU- Una  pr<ile»trt  itgntnst  tho 
dogmatism  of  the  pnpuiar  theology  and  the  Irre- 
sponsible assumptions  of  tho  metaphvsical  con- 
ceptions then  in  vogue.  The  powilo  of  the  school- 
men  was  not  only  without  the  i-cn-iblo  world,  but 
was  In  the  inner  world.  Kant  showed  that  the 
\itter  position  w^  .bi|HWr>ililc.  FUbte's  more  ad- 
vanced position  In  in-tilled  hySchclllng  a*  the 
perfeiting  of  the  Kantian  Iheorv.  Kant's  t henry 
tailed  as  an  explanation  of  the  «/in«7  tin  Wen.  He 
places  it  beyond  the  region  of  the  eau-gories,  but 
when  thinking  of  it  as  real,  ~ve  must  apply  to  it 
the  conditions  of  those  very  categories.  Ficbte's 
negation  or  paternal  thlnLs,  said  Mrs.  Howe,  was 
for   her    simply   dialectic.       In     his    writings 


are  the  principles  of  a  noble  .  public 
and  private  life.  He  teaches  to  suffer 
for  tho  right,  to  put  wealth  and 
reputation  one  side  for  conscience'  sake,  to  lay 
down  life  for  one's  friends.  The  aim  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  his  philosophy.  Is  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  aim  of  the  'suite  is  culture.  Mr*. 
Howe  criticised  the  expression  of  the  lK-claration 
of  Independence,  "Lite,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  as  defective,  because  it  docs  not 
include  the  common  rood.  >'o  state  can  endure 
long  without  self-sacrifice. 

Schelling,  said  Mr*.  Howe,  seems  to  have  drop- 
ped Itctwccn  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  he  builds  npon 
Kant  more  than  Fichte  Mrs.  llowo  objected  to 
Schelling's  criticism  of  Kant's  system  as  pure 
negation,  but  acknowledged  his  appreciation  of 
Kant  and  Fichte.  Sc helling  saw  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  French  revolution  as  an  outcome  of 
philosophy  of  the  wrong  sort,  and  his  vision  gave 
to  German?  a  new  conviction  of  tbe  eternal  self- 
sustaining  power  of  the  right  and  of  social  order. 
The  conclusion  of  the  lecture  dwelt  upon  tbe  ser- 
vice which  Kant  has   rendered   the   world  aud 
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At  Concdrd,  yesterday  morning,  Professor 
George  8.  Morris  lectured  upon  Kant's  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  sensational  philosophy  as  c'ibo- 
rated  by  Hume.  Tbe  lecturer  stated  oie  two 
problems  oi  philosophy  as  tbe;  appeared  to 
Kant— to  decide  on  what  knowing  is  and 
bow  we  know,  and  to  determine  tbe  question 
ol  being.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  tbe  fact 
that  there  is  a  bciy  of  philosophical  truth. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  some  things  are  proven  be- 
yond dispute  on  grounds  of  reason.  One  is 
that  where  being  is,  there  action  ia  and 
life,  for  there  is  no  action  without  life  and 
being.  Further,  there  Is  no  being  with- 
out conscious,  active  spirit.  Therefore  the 
world  is  the  embodiment  of  Intelligence. 
The  first  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to 
determine  what  knowing  is,  and  how  we 
know,  and  on  that  depends  tbe  problem  of 
what  is.  Now  we  know  only  so  far  as  we 
are  conscious,  so  we  must  determine  what 
consciousness  is.  Though  it  seems  simple  at 
first,  yet  it  Is  found  to  be  complicated.  Hume 
assumes  a  memory,  which  tbe  sensational 
philosophy  has  no  r.gbt  to  do.  Kant  saw 
tbat  by  Hume's  doctrine  -no  knowledge  was 
possible,  and  asserted  that  consciousness  Is  a 
complex  activity  which  Introduce*  combina- 
tion and  synthesis,  and  thus  reaches  knowl- 
edge. Professor  Morris  spoke  of  the  Kantian 
categories  and  Kant's  failure  to  be  true  to  hu 
own  principles  In  opposition  to  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy.  He  assert*  tbat  things 
In  themselves  cannot  be  known,  but  this  posi- 
tion comes  from  his  hasty  conclusions  from 
the  sensational  philosophy.  Kant's  asser- 
tions in  dogmatic  philosophy  are  to  be  looked 
npon  with  absolute  distrust.  But  be  has  de- 
termined the  nature  and  conditions  of  pure 
physical  knowledge,  and  has  done  tbe  work 
of  a  hero  In  annihilating  the  sensational  psy- 
chology. 

Following  the  lecture  wai  a  dlscnaslon 
brisker  than  usual.  It  was  shared  by  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  of  Queen's  College,  Acadia, 
Professor  Andrews  of  the  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Institution,  Professor  Harris,  Professor 
Cohn  and  others. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe 

fave  a  lecture  npon  the  result  of  Kant  upon 
nman  history.  For  a  long  time  Kant  at- 
tracted little  attention.  In  England,  Cole- 
ridge and    Sir  William  Hamilton  nave  been 

his  chief  expositors,  and  his  philosophy  was 
much  modified  by  tbe  Idiosyncrasies  of 
Coleridge.  In  Germany,  for  a  time,  Kant 
was  almost  left  out  of  sigbt  by  bis  auooeaa- 
ors,  but  now  the  cry  is,  "Back  to  Kant." 
The  early  Unitarian  divines  were  not  stu- 
dents of  Kant,  nor  even  of  German  literature. 
The  Massachusetts  transcendentallst*  were 
lnspixed'wlth  German  philosophy,  but  con  j  of 
them  studied  it  In  the  original.  To  the  greater 
nomber  of  the  transcendeBtallsts.German  phi- 
losophy was  best  known  through  tha  me- 
dium of  poetry,  and  Goethe  was  tbe  channel 
through  which  German  philosophy  became 
largely  known  in  this  country.  Of  American 
statesmen  and  pol I ticlans,  Mrs.  How*  said 
tbat  they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
German  philosophy,  nor  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  religion.  If  Kant's  philoso- 
phy had  been  understood  In  France,  she 
wonld  have  been  spared  both  the  Napoleon*; 
the  revolution  would  have  been  Intelligent 
and  bloodies*.  The  revolution  was  better 
u  .  1  erstood  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, where 
lt^**Qs  seen  that  Important  aoetal  and 
political  result*  ar*  always  traceable  to 
the  teachings  of  philosophy.  Kant'*  philos- 
ophy', said  Mrs.  Howe,  begat  a  aerie*  ol 
doctrinaire*  whose  number  is  not  yet  ended. 
His  teachings  were  carried  farther  by  Fichte, 
Bcbelllng  and  Hegel,  and  her*  In  this  coun- 
try St.  Lonis  and  Concord  unit*  the  people 
of  tbe  continent.  Bcbelllng,  said  Mrs.  How*. 
seem*  to  have  dropped  between  Kantaac 
Hegel,  and  be  build*  npon  Kant  more  (haa 
Fichte.  Mrs.  How*  objected  to  Behalllng'* 
criticism  of  Kant's  system  as  pur*  negation, 
but  acknowledged  hi*  appreciation  of  Kant 
and  Ficht*.  Schslllng  saw  lbs  tm*  meaning 
of  the  French  revolution  a*  aa  ontoom*  of 
philosophy  of  tho  wrong  sort,  and  111*  vision 
gave  to  Germany  a  new  conviction  of  \J» 
eternal  self«ustalnlng  power  of  lb*  right 
and  of  social  order.  The  conclusion  of  th* 
'    »»iirn  dwelt  upon  the  service  which  Kent 
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The    Celebration    ot  the    Kant 
Centennial, 


Addresses  by  Professor  Geo.  S.  Morris 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


The   •Transcendent    Deduction    of 
the  Categories. 


THE      RESULTS      OF      KANT 


A    Brilliant    Audience  Assembled    in 
Honor  of  Mrs.  Howe, 


The  special  Kautian  pipers' read  yesterday  to  cele- 
brate the  Centennial  of  the  '  Critique  of  Pure  Kel- 
son,' '  were  from  Prof .  George  S.  Morris  on  "The 
Transcend? ut  Deduction*  of  the  "agorles,"  and  by 
Mr?.  Julia  Ward  Hone,  In  tbe  evening,  on  "The  Re- 
sult* of  Kant."  Both  paper.*  were  received  with  ao 
min  sua  1  entuusiosm. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  fiist  applause— by  demon- 
stration—of  Ibis  term  was  spontaneously  given  to 
Professor  Morn?.  All  the  faculty  spoke  in  the  high- 
est teruiB  of  prui.-e  of  tbe  (.learner  witb  which  Prof, 
Morris  bad  treated  bid  subject  from  tbe  negative 
poiot  of  view.  It  is  not  permitted  to  give  this  valu- 
able paper  entire,  as  it  will  be  presented  later  through 
another  medium,  but  a  full  abstract  ol  it  will  appear 
in  the  Traveller  on  Monday,  the  crowded  condiiLon 
of  Saturday's  issue  compelling  the  delay. 

Hillside  Chapel  assumed  a  festive  appearance  la>t 
evening.  There  was  tbe  exhilaration  of  pleasant 
anticipation  in  tbe  etmosphere.  Before  tbe  floor 
was  opened  groups  of  people  were  titling  on  tbe 
rustic  seats  outside,  or  grouped  under  tbe  waving 
trees  in  those  lovely  ground?,  where,  as  Professor 
Mears  so  beautifully  said  Thursday  night  In  hu  locture, 
"A  charming  idyl  of  life  had  been  lived,"  referring 
to  tbe  Orchard  Hou-e,  with  all  its  sweet,  tad  memo- 
ries, whose  "pearl  and  gold"  no  touch  of  time  can 
change  -  r  mar.  In  Mr.  AlcottV  "Concord  Days" 
one  ribd-  an  entry  under  date  of  September  6,  which 
reade:  "To  Waldcn  with  May  who  takes  a  pencil 
sketch  for  her  collection,"  and  the  simple  words 
briDg  up  a  vision  o'  tbe  fair,  yon ng  artist  who  left 
fucb  exquisite  pictures  of  all  these  scenes.  Tbe  audi- 
ence gathered  nllod  tbe  chapel  to  overflowing. 
Loving  hands  came  laden  witb  flowers,  In  u.i-kei, 
bonqnet,  oi  loosely  grouped,  to  adorn  the  tables  for 
the  dlstlngu  shed  aud  beloved  woman  who  was  to 
address  the  audience.    When  Mrs.  Howe  wrote: 


tbe  utterance  was  one  typical  of  her  entire  life.  Her 
insights  into  experience  have  met  tbe  deepest  mean- 
ing*; ber  vl-ion  has  ever  been  that  prophetic  one 
m  Lose  fiber  fifiht  sees  tbe  dawning  of  tbe  Ideal  state. 
The  glory  of  the  coming  of  tbe  Lord  iUuminos,  with 
a  new  radiance,  each  successive  crisis  of  life. 
Whether  we  watch  and  wait  for  this  coming  from 
out  a  nation1!  agony,  as  at  tbat  hour  when  Mr*. 
Howe  uttered  tbia  ImniortU  poem,  or  whether  It 
come  to  us  tn  the  still  boon  of  peaceful  life,  yet  in 
all  do  we,  at  some  time,  wntch  and  wait  for  the 
Vision.  Nor  doc*  she,  our  woman-poet,  our  phil- 
osopher, onr  prophet,  ever  fail  to  speak  the  word 
that  meete  an  Individual  ueea.  This  universality 
in  Mn,  Bovto'i  lectures  Is  %  remarkable  feat 
are.  Out  of  an  audience  will  come  those  of 
widely  varying  temperaments  and  needs,  each 
with  the  word,  the  thought  that  be  then  craved.  It 
Is  always  something  to  grow  on,  and  lead  one  to 
realise  In  hlintelf  tbe  encyclical  nature  of  lift. 

At  the  one  American  v/ouian  of  philosophical 
achievement*,  there  was  a  great  interest  In  hearing 
Mrs.  Howe  on  her  subject  last  night.  Her  familiar- 
ity w.th  tbe  dlilerent  sy*tem»  of  philosophy,  her 
critical  culture,  ber  personal  acquaUitauoc  aud  Inter- 
course with  toe  gifted  people  of  both  our  own  coan- 
try  and  Europe-,— atl  combine  to  lend  their  expecta- 
tion, and  to  eujoy  the  rare  fultllment  her  paptr 
gave. 

The  platform  lart  night  was  a  picture  to  study. 
Mr.  Alcott  rat  In  hid  chair  at  the  front,  Mr.  Emery. 
tLe  director,  prodded.  Just  back  of  toem  were  seatea 
Prof.  Mean,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  a  tfour- 
louut  and  learned  gentleman  whom  It  Is  "a  liberal 
education  to  know",  Dr.  Abault,  B«t.  Dr.  Kidney, 
Professor  Harris,  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Rev.  Julias  H, 
Ward.  Among  the  audience  was  Prof.  Andrews,  ol 
Newton  Centre,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Anagnot  of  Boston,  a 
daughter  oi  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Baobors,  and 
nunil-cn  ol  other  people  of  note  both  of  Boni-on  and 
Concord. 

"Tho  ancient  philosophers,"  say*  Mr.  Alcott  In  his 
"Concord  Day!*"  "had  ro  good  an  opinion  of  woman 
that  -they  anrrlbed  all  n-lcoce*  to  tbe  Mn  v.  all 
RWCCtneutWd  morality  to  the  Urace«,  ,aud  prophetic 
Innpirntlou  to  the  Sibyls,"  and  further  qnotos  Eurl- 
pedea  as  saying,  "ilea  need  no.  try  wboa  women 
fall." 


The  modern  philosophers  of  Concord  are  quite  as 
chivalrous  iu  their  attitude  toward  the  feminine 
mind. 

MR*.  laOU'K***  LECTURE. 

Tiif  RevulU  *>f    the  Kantian  PalUMpby. 

When  tbis  topic  was  first  aligned  me  by  an  otticer 
of  tbir>  school,  1  felt  great  pleasure  at  the  thought 
that  1  might  be  able  to  render  a  *uost  williug  hoiujge 
to  a  master  to  wtio?e  great  services  I  have  long  felt 
mvself  personally  mucn  iudebted.  Tbis  feeing  of 
pleasure  was  followed  hy  one  of  dismay  when  1  con- 
sidered the  historic  scope  of  the  task  to  be  under- 
taken. Our  own  study  ol  one  author  may  give  u*  a 
wdi^factory  idea  of  Ins  meriU.  But  to  an^Jvzotbc 
inieikciiuii  history  of  the  la.'t  hiudred  years  and 
find  the  Kantian  clement  wherever  it  was*  present, 
and  U'jwhcre  where  it  was  not,  would  require  a  vcy 
volumincus  course  of  reading,  and  a  very  assured 
judgment.  I  happen  ^also  to  have  rtad  very  few 
cctmnents  upon  him,  or  on  the  inndcrn  Gcruiau 
philosophy  generally.  Difficult  a^  ia  the  etudy  of  tbwe 
profonud  thinker*,  I  have  always  found  "it  e.i*l>*r 
to  understand  ibeiu  at  first  hand,  than  with  the  help 
of  fouo  other  metaphysician's  interpretation.  Willi 
t!:e  sutboi  himself,  we  read  and  mend.  Presently 
tbe  sent*  and  coher* nee  of  his  rtatemeuts  explains 
i'sclf  to  ub.  But  the  commentator,  especially  .( 
he  have  &uy  original  metaphysics  of  his  own,  will  bv) 
very  apttoiuix  them  with  tbe  e^se^^e  of  the  master 
of  whom  he  treats. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  I  have  made  such  use 
of  comment  and  nistnry  as  my  limited  time  would 
permit.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy has  been  Hi  tie  known  at  first  baud  in  Englaud. 
Coleridge  aud  Sir  William  Hamilton  have  been  its 
chief  expositors.  Of  tbc>e,  the  first  certainly  trans- 
mitted it  in  a  form  modified  by  bis  owo  mental  pecu- 
liarities, while  It  isliaidly  to  be  supposed  tbat  tbe 
second  p-\  e  it  exactly  as  it  gives  itself.  In  France, 
riecotando  has  fciven  the  best  account  of  it,  in  his' 
"History  of  Philosophical  System*." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  have  been  read  and 
commented  npon  in  Italy.  Tbe  only  metaphysics 
tbat  1  have  known  of  in  that  country  are  those  of 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastic*  among  cmservative 
thinkers,  and  tbe  little  kuot  of  Hegelian!)  who  eitocr 
reside  In  or  cmaDatc  from  Naples,  lo  Germany 
ii?c-Ji .  Kant  ba?  been  much  laid  out  of  slzht  beneatu 
the  voluminous  and  varied  writings  of  his  successors. 
Tbe  watchword  of  the  foremost  philosophy  of  to-day 
in  that  country  h:  "Hack  to  Kant!"  Nor  Is  there 
anything  shameful  in  thi*  .retrogression  to  the  a-'ie* 
oi  a  master  long  dead,  and  sometimes  forgotten.  Tno 
sciil  of  such  a  master  is  a  deep  source  of  light  and 
liie.  Society  uses  and  wastes  such  Intellectual  capi- 
tal as  she  baa.  She  must  often  return  to  kindle  ber 
torch  at  the  tires-  by  which  she  lighted  it.  A 
true  and  deep  philosophy,  moreover,  weaves  itseii 
but   slowly    into   the    life    of     tbe     world 

In  tliis  country,  I  find  that  tho  early  Unitarian 
divines  w«>re  not  students  of  Kant,  nor  even  of  Ger- 
man literature.  l>rv.  Kirkland,  Huckminster,  Nor- 
ton and  Chamilng,  drew  none  of  their  inspiration 
immediately  trout  this  source.  I  opine  that  Dr. 
Hedge  and  the  historian,  Bancroft,  arc  tbe  only 
well-known  Americans  who  were  familiar  with  tbe 
Kantian  philosophy  fifty  years  ago.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  received  their  early  education  in  Ger- 
many, and  brought  this  acquisition  back  with  them, 
bringing  also  a  knowledge  of  it?  value.  Tbe  Masso- 
cbu>ctts  TruDBcendeotalists  weie  inspired  by  an  en- 
thusiasm for  German  literature,  whicn  some  of  them 
studied  in  ite  own  tongue,  and  more  probably  in 
tiar.slutions.  Among  these,  Mr.  Ripley  was  certainly 
a  reader  of  pliilosopbitjs,  although  to  him  metaphys- 
ics were  more  valuable  as  an  element  of  geueraicul- 
lure,  ihhu  congenial  as  a  speciul  pursuit.  To  tbe 
greater  number,  even  among  the  Trauscendentalists, 
ibe  huuian  philosophy  was  best  Known  through  that 
meduitive  office  oi  poetry  of  which  Air.  Alcott  spoke 
soantiythe  other  day.  Goethe,  himself  a  student 
umi  admirer «if  Kant,was  tbe  medium  through  which 
the  Germanic  influence  dowed  most  largely  into  the 
mind  of  tbis  country.  Margaret  Fuller  was  especial-  ' 
ly  a  reader  of  Goethe.  Theodore  Parker,  no  douot. 
perceived  the  Importance  of  Geriuau  literature  at  an 
early  period  of  his  culture.  It  was  Interesting  form 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  other  day*  that  an 
article  written  by  Parker  in  the  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly, first  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Harrl  ■  to  tbe 
study  of  the  German  philosophers.  And  the  merit  of 
first  introducing  Kant  to  students  in  America  he- 
tongs  to  Dr.  Hedge,  who,  in  1&J3,  published  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  un  article  on  Coleridge,  in  which 
be  bad  much  to  sa  concerning  German  philosophy. 
Dr.  Hedge,  in  a  leltcr  lately  written  to  me,  telle  me 
of  tills,  and  adds  that  long  after  the  appearance  of 
tills  paper,  Parker  wrote  to  him,  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject 

In  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  by  historical 
data  when,  where  and  how  tbe  philosophy  of  Kant 
has  penetrated  into  tue  world  of  modern  thought,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  follow  the  melon  J  of  gen- 
eral uiduciion,  and  lo  >,n  ,  brietlv,  where  I  see  tm  in- 
fluence and  where  I  do  not  >  c  r.  To  hegin,  I  am 
quite  *ore  that  tbe  state'meij  and  noliiijiana  of 
t  bl'kteudoui  lire  very  llt'i...  acquainted  with  it,  and 
only  le*s  witb  one  otlitr;, ting,  viz:  tbe  true  meaning 
of  the  Chnetian  religion.  1  am  also  sure  that  he  bits 
txen  but  mtlo  rtiiuicd  In  Euglutid.  Much  that  is 
irrational  and  Utogtcal  In  English  politics  and  in 
Eutltt-b  society  would  by  tin*  time  begin  to  re?olv« 
itscif  Into  true  order  ami  harmony  if  the  Kantian 
pnilosopbpy  were  well  understood  by  the  teaciiers  of 
Englana. 

If  Kh tit's  philosophy  bad  been  understood  in 
France,  that  country  would  have  been  sprred  both 
Napoleons.  The  revolution  would  have  b«n  Intelli- 
gent nnd  bloodless.  But  ohi  where  c>ui  It  be  lass 
'lndersUsod  .titan  in  Germany  Itself,  where  to-day 
aien  of  education  any:  "Glvo  us  the  sword  In  prefar- 
•nee  to  tbe  tribunal?' 

wnut  an  If  was  that  which  Iraontlonad  *jn+t  now  I 
If  every  country  were  governed  upon  prioelplsi  of 
true  philosophy,  where  woola  be  war  and  ertwe,  thp 
auoatve*  of  the  human  raeat 

An  i  ucrene  um>  usk  what  the  iufluenco  of  any 
t-' •,';•  •  r-htr  can  be  in  bis  own  time  aud  after  it? 
i--  .to?  i.  i"n ci ice  of  pbilosopbical  opinions  l*-  very 
v.  >iliil»liT3  one  condders  the  th^ngbtlesi  stn- 
I  i  ■•■  u!  n. i-**  of  ni-n,  the  inaptitude  even  of  the 
i-:  u-  tor  tftlvtnicl  considerations,  and  thediffleult 
i  i  '.voKcd  character  ul  uietaphydcal  procedure*. 
T!  i '  i  n.uti  be  subtleand  InUuglble  processes  wnerc- 
1  ,  -  \0  the  Invt-ible  fertilization  ot  plants,  the  fine 
•tiUtiYlum  of  philosophic  minds  pencratcs  thecom- 
n. '.Hi  thought  ot  tbe  nge,  and  is  likely  even  to  modify 
tbe  men tji  I  operuiioiis  of  th-  clown  who  never  heard 
of  philosopher  or  philosophy. 

THE   EVMiKN.K   OF  HI4T0BV. 

lll'tory  furnishes  much  to  ju<tlly  ihl*  avfrtloa.  1 
flt  least  learn  from  it  that  very  huiK>rtaut  social  aud 
political  rcvu.ts  ran  often  ne  traced  w  the  teuchln& 
of  ■  i'ii«in  phi loso pliers.  Wi-iom  crleih  la  the 
street*,  and  no  oue  gives  heed  to  ber  warnings.  Tno 
<  it  v  uielU  away,  tbe  race  is  eillcd.  Wis  Iu  n  sur* 
lives,  and  her  warning  Is  handod  doxu  to  later  gen- 
trmtions  hy  those  who  in  their  time  could  not  profit 
by  lr.    Hers  I  must  quote  the  Inspired  lioei  of  Mr. 
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Euierf/o,— 

'■One  nceent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'ilia  iictMJru  world  uath  never  lost." 

\Voud*rful  truth!  Tlic  Divine,  knowlnc  the  value 
of  it!  o^n  utterances,  appoints  for  each  wme  abldiug 
place  frcui  which,  In  due  time,  it  Mftim— ■  *,  It  recog- 
nised, suit  »einee.b*recl 

<_ "in  i.-i  AD'i  the  Chrltt-liiteioL,  i  -ho  culminated  in 
liim  have  b*vea  iu  the  correct,  proy. setic  vliioa  of  full 
WQrld.the  >'cw  J  ernsuletn, coining  down  from  tacav en. 
ilut  Kant  Iul*  surveyed  it  bcforo  U  with  tbe  iqtur* 
•  nd  -.ilainniet  of  philosophy.  And  having:  received 
bulb  the  ideal  virion  ana  the  practtcti  plan  and 
measurement  of  a  truly  wise  society,  rasukin*  can 
now  begin  to  labor  Intelligently  for  a  happine** 
which  EhaU  at  once  be  cowprohenalve  and  coasbtont 
with  itself.  .     „     ., 

I  Qnd  in  DegeraudoV  acconnt  of  the  Kantian  phll- 
o=ophj  the  statement  tout  It  was  at  firjt  re:sl  vei 
with  coniparative  Indifference,  and  that  It  w*s  of  tor- 
words  adoplei  with  unexampled  oothnilasa,  creat- 
ine a  revolution  In  the  whoie  domain  of  philosophy. 
A  third  ttagc  itll)  awaited  It.  In  which  it  gave  riia  to 
a  new  and  violent  polemic,  friend*  and  foej  meetlag 
each  other  with  singular  ocerb-.iy.  whon  ono  coa- 
ririt-n  the  abstract  character  of  the  propositions  con- 
tended for  and  agaln«.  Tne  most  intelligent  of  Its 
friet'dc,  Ftclite,  S:ucl1ing  and  KJrobold,  wiillo  etaad 

ug  by  it  with  their  might,  yet  added  Oiucb  of  their 
u*  11  to  complete,  each  In  bis  own  way,  wnu  ap- 
peared to  tliem,  wanting  In  the  work  of  the  muter. 
As  Dcgerando  bai  Riven  a  much  better  accsnot  of 
the  Kantian  pbilOfopDy  than  ba\  at  yet,  appeared  In 
our  own  language,  I  will  venture  to  <)uote  ouaor  two 
ot  M?  jnd^nien's  concerning  it,  which  are  interesting 
ha  coiuiog  from  so  admirable  a  Frenchman,  writing 
at  a  time  so  near  the  life  of  his  subject.  He  say  i 
then: 

"The  ProfeFsor  of  Kbnlg*burg  nulted  In  blroseli 
the  greater  part  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the 
author  of  a  great  revolution  in  philosophy;  the  vast 
roup  d'ait  which  enables  one  to  gather  and  to  ar- 
range a  groat  variety  of  information,  the  art  of  find- 
ing for  oneself  new  points  of  view  even  in  ideas 
already  familiar,  Hie  power  of  analyst*  which  leads 
tu  the  moEt  subtle  distinctions,  the  strength  of  com- 
bination which*  establishes  systems,  toe  boldness 
which  pitta  urea  peered  <jne;Mlon«,  the  address  «vhich 
avoids  peat  dilhrolties,  the  reen'.irity  which  cteliglits 
in  chifi-iS'-Mlk'j.s  tbe  M.verilv  \*  Iilch  coiuiiiLiiMid  tlia 
rf.-p-ft  -i  1  contidenca  of  men—  liimllv,  th«  habit!  of 
a;  :  '  .lilior  with  the  depth?  oi  all  denartnu  .t* 
rf  !•  .  the  enciclope'lJc  genius  which,  in  a»i  eu- 

ii^  '  ii  ii,  :.^e,  is  indispensable  for  giving  laws  to  t^ie 
ttii  ti-.  c  -i  icuce  upon  which  nil  other.*  depend." 

Dcger;mdo  is  not  a  Kantian.  His  sense  Of.  iasttee 
compel:-  him  to  give  Kant  so  much  praise  as  Ju7-\ 
Hut,  nuking  for  ajoer contra,  be  raranrke  that,  while 
the  Knnilan  doctrine  satisfied  torn*  of  the  lejritim.ite 
needs  of  the  human  mind,  it  also  and  still  more 
prominently  flattered  the  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture. The  vanity  of  neophyte*  waaorattfled.  De 
thinks,  by  the  use  of  the  obscure  and  difOcolt  nomen- 
clature of  Kant,  and  ordinary  minds  lost  sight  of 
their  own  meUiociity  when  they  found  themselves 
summoned  to  exercise  the  loftv  functions  which  he 
ae?igne>  to  boman  thought.  This  praise  and  this  dis- 
praise are  alike  interesting.  The  tint  is  ]o«;  the 
second,  I  think,  most  undeserved.  A  ■  mattering 
of  philosophy  is  as  dangerous  as  are  all  the 
illations  of  a  fancied  knowledge.  Bat  tne  Kant- 
ian writings  seem  to  mo  as  little  calculated 
as  any  that  1  know  of  to  feed  the  self-love 
of  scioliet*.  They  are  a  dead  letter  to  those 
who  do  not  study  them  deeply,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
erudent  is  nut  flattered  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering 
a  su'jtct.  Dcgerando  mention*  various  reasons 
which  e..u)d  tend  to  keep  a  Kantian  student  always 
faitiiful  to  the  traditions  of  his  muter.  One  of  these 
will  make  as  smile.  He  says  that  the  greater  nam 
btrot  those  who  have  mastered  tbe  •ya.ca  will,  in 
so  doing,  exhaust  their  intellectual  faculties  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  will  not  possess  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  a  critical  judgment  of  its  doctrines. 

And  this  Bn<rgc»tsa  danger  which  this  School  of 
Philosophy  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind.  Are  the 
minds  of  pupils  here  to  be  so  exhausted  In  following 
the  thoughts  of  others  that  no  man  shall  have  power 
left  to  know  what  be  thinks  himself?  Do  let  me 
then  suggest  that,  as  the  physician  stands  bv, 
in  cases  of  flogeing,  to  see  that  tbe  vital 
energies  of  tbe  person  suffering  punishment 
tbnll  not  sink  too  low  under  tbe  operation,  do 
then,  1  pray,  let  there  always  be  here  a  utucho- 
latrva,  who,  ofler  a  difficult  exposition  of  Kant  or 
Hegel,  shall  go  about  among  the  bearers  ana  ascer- 
tain what  sense  tbey  have  left. 

"I  aroogiuvself  and  them  to  Jest"  This  French 
aperpt  seems  to  uie  to  miss  tbe  whole  honest,  help- 
iui  Instruction  which  pervades  tbe  Kantian  writings, 
the  democratic  desire  tlou  alt  who  care  to  investigate 
the  mysteries  of  tbongut  shall  real) v  be  guided  to 
their  simplest  solution,  tbe  conservative  warning 
that  this  rotation  cannot  avail  In  any  cose  without 
laborious  study.  The  categorical  Imperative  of  duty 
does  not  commend  Itself  an  a  statement  to  tbe  French- 
man s  mind;  bnt  here,  perhaps,  we  come  upon  a  na- 
tional difference.  *^ 

THE  OEBSIAMC  IDEA 

of  right  h  the  hammer  of  Thor—  simple,  di- 
rect, ahfolote.  The  Gallic  idea  has  a  vague 
tntliiirtasm  and  a  more  vague  conviction.  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  1  hhoutd  here  attempt 
xny  detailed  exposition  cither  of  the  Kanllan  sys- 
tem, or  of  those  a bich  Flchte.  Schelllng  and  Hegel 
founded  upon  It.  I  pappose  that  the  department  of 
historical  metaphysics  in  well  looked  to  in  this  School 
oi  riiilosophy,  and  that  most  of  wy  bearers  are  well 

up  tu  these  watt  era. 

1  cannot  but  rhlnk  that  Kant's  agnosticism 
tad  an  immediate  relation  to  the  thought 
<>f  M-  age.  It  was,  I  thioh,  a  philosophic 
protect  against  the  dogmatism  of  tbe  then  pop- 
ular tlieology.  nnd  tho  lirospourlhle  assumptions  of 
the  uictaphvHcal  systems  thco  in  vogue.  School- 
men and  divines  enforced  Ihclr  own  conclusions 
upon  tbe  believi-i?  and  thinking  world  as  tbe  <licta 
oi  'ibcnluta  knowledge,  Kant  denies  theui  the 
authority  of  any  tochkeowtadge. 

FH-bte'*  more  ad>anced  pu-rition  is  <ujtiu>d  br 
Schelllng  as  the  logical  perfecting  of  ihe  Ktiutlau 
the  rv.  In  hl»  xUw,  rUtni'i  naming  filled  tu 
its  explanation  of  the-  thing  In  iiseii,  which  we 
might  perhaps  traiislnto  as  the  obje;t  abso- 
lute. This  object  absolute,  Murco  and  t  nd  hi 
»U  kpowledge,  is  In  K.u.t's  view  an  uli?*-*-raic 
X.  ait  ulwoluitly untuown  qajntitv.  llo  p:;'icO'  I* 
ji;Aiia  the  region  rf  dii'cutoguric*.  wiill.;  wcoli- 
l).,..lrotl.!pk  i.f  it  a>  i-st-'l!  "••  !  iiiil.inu'tiiVi'lf 
io>..:oi:diii  ,t«nf  tl„   -  vi-r.  -.     i    .  '.      .  ■• 

flrtia  ti,'     .    u*  the  .    •.  u!  ....     '.  ar  \\ 

"2r..,-t>n,.-ll.n-i1e--.  The /«.?■.  the  aw;,!  .•  ,-Xtz  To 
coi  mon?vc-s  of  every  r.ilhm:i;  being  di  ;.-r,i.iin_^  i^r 

biui  the  whole  system  ol  outward uiijieuraitci  -.  'fiitui 
rcfliing  esrJ.-rit  but  the  linmnu  iacc.  As  l-'iclitc  i-x- 
pluiUly  finite  all  t-l-e  ha«  no  exl-tence  sive  in 
the  hCCf*&aiy  representations  which  the  tan  make* 
to  tifelf. 


A   METAPHYSICAL  PICTUBE. 


As  I  do  not  wish  to  place]  clthe/  myself  or  my  au- 
dience in  tbe  acrobatic  altitude  uecc^siry  for  the  en- 
tertaiuuient  of  this  theory.  I  will  dismiss  It  at  once 
as  a  metaphysical  liction,  which,  like  some  mathe- 
matical liciious,  may  have  or  may  hive  had  its 
use  In  remedying  the  excels  of  otuer  logical  or 
ppvcholo glial  atatenjents.  A  moral  truth  It  an- 
dcubletllw  has.  We  arc  a  priori  to  our  lives— oar 
predominant  affoctiouB,  and  the  relation  of  the?e  to 
our  Iidiiiiio  will,  tlicfe  do  indeed  create  for  u-»  all 
t hut  Is  intrinsic  in  our  experiences,  and  ranch  wbicb 
might  pass  as  the  result  of  ndventitloos  circum- 
stances. So  ranch  I  tind  in  the  Kantian  doctrine. 
Kit-bte's  negation  of  external  thing*  is  for  me 
simply  dialectic,  and  affords  no  rule  hv  which  to  live. 

In  Fi.-htr's  other  writings  we  find  the  noblest 
ideals  of  public  and  private  life.  The  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  wlib  him  the  central  point  of  obligation, 
inducingin  the  Individual  devotion  to  Idetl  right 
and  the  interests  of  tbe  race,  and  rendering  possible 
the  co-ordination  of  tbe  state.  It  is  human,  he  al- 
low.-, to  pursne  one's  own  advantsge,  and  neglect 
that  of  others  as  far  as  the  Institutions  of  society 
will  allow.  Buttt  Is,  also,  and  still  more  human  to 
suffer  for  the  right,  to  put  wealth  and  reputation  on 
of  sight  for  conscience  take,  and  to  lay  down  one's 
life  for  one's  friends. 

In  b!s  theory  of  the  state,  the  predominant  maxim 
is  Ibis  sacrifice  of  tbe  individual  to  the  interests  of 
the  race,  which  the  state  Is  pronufcd  to  represent. 
In  this  sacrifice  he  recognizes  no  limits— he  promotes 
it  os  absolute  and  universal.  K\  cry  iudlvldnal  in  the 
state  fboulu  take  part  in  It,  and  recognize  tbe  right 
of  the  state  not  only  to  a  pirt.bat  to  tbe  whole  of 
his  life  and  power.  Tbe  dlguity  of  citizenship  then 
becomes  ihe  right  of  all,  since  each  bears  bis  part  la 
the  general  sacrifice  out  of  wbicb  the  state  comes. 
The  agentsof  government  are  not  the  state.  l*rinc*i 
and  rulers  are  only  citizens.  The  poorest  man  Is  not 
le?s,  nor  the  greatest  more.  Tbe  natural  aim  of  the 
individual  is  enjoyment.  The  aim  of  tbe  state  Is  cul- 
ture. And  this  aim  is  assigned  to  it  by  what  Flchte 
calls  "tbeaitof  nature."  He  elsewhere  describes  this 
as  a  -.ircctmanig  direction  In  higher  natare,  U,  In  the 
deBtlny  of  the  human  race,  through  which  tbe  races 
without  lis  own  knowledge  or  desire,  Is  led  tuwards 
the  legitimate  ends  of  Its  oebig.  In  such  a  statement, 
the  feudal  theory  of  the  state  disappears  like  a  dis- 
solving view.  The  saying  of  Loots  XIV.,  "L'etat 
e'ect  n>oi,"  would  make  one  laugh  If  It  did  not  recall 
the  tears  and  blood  which  wiped  It  out  forever. 

".More  than  the  State?  Well  then  might  thy  sue 
cc»s  orray:  'After  me,  tbe  Deluge.'  " 

Flchte  s  theory  oj  tbe  state  will  hardly  bo  adonted 
among  ns  without  some  controversy.  It  is,  Indeed, 
an  over-statement,  uud  has  tu  much  tbe  tone  of  a 
compulsory  abnegation  of  personal  con  ii  derations 
that  It  may  appear  to  us  tyrannical.  Life,  liberty 
and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  a  moro  congenial 
statement.  But  this  J*  defective  because  It  does  not 
mention  among  it*  objects  the  promotion  of  tbe  com- 
mon good.  Tee  idea  of  telf-sacrlfice,  made  so  prom- 
inent bv  Flchte,  belongs  to  tbe  working  of  the  state, 
or.d  without  It,  no  state  can  long  endure.  Our 
greatest  danger  in  America  Is  lest  this  Idea  should 
vanitb  as  the  "lost  arts"  have  done 

ltuVBniKG   AWAY  THE  COBWEBS. 

One  more  result  of  our  availing  study  of  Kaot  will 
be  that  the  student  will  be  Induced  bv  it  to  part  with 
certain  cherished  cobwebs  which  the'ingeuious  brain 
is  apt  to  weave  for  it*  own  delectation,  and  In  wbicb 
the  mind  itself  becomes  eotangled,  like  a  spider 
caught  In  bis  own  web. 

A  roonc  these  cobwebs  we  may  class  sucb  devices  as 
Swedeiiborg's  spirits,  degrees  and  realities  of  tbe  uo- 
m  in  world.  Now,  If  Kant  teaches  us  nothing  else, 
Ik-  will  teach  us  that  all  this  tuechan'cal  construction 
of  circles,  of  ranks,  of  entities,  of  shelves  upon 
V  "  'It  t-piriiual  things  are  iaid  away  in  their  order, — 
I  ill  teach  us,  I  say,  that  pyslcms  of  this  sort  have 
toGXntx  foundation  nor  place  in  trae  pnilosophy, 
ftboi-e  fret  principle  is  that  we  can  have  no  feasible 
perceptions  recrrtrng  voumeti a.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
saying  of  Holy  Writ,  that  spiritual  things  mu*t  be 
rj  mtiuslh  desccmd 

I  remember  that  the^todles  In  philosophy  which  I 
uiude  before  I  became  acquainted  jr'th  the  Kantian 
writings  jm-uced  or  allowed  me  to  consider  most  of 
the  evils  eV  society  as  constant  factors  in  the  economy 
oi  individual  and  national  life.    In  my  mind,  I  made 
various  efforts  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  great  social  machinery,  and  so  to  diaoose  of 
the  teeming  evils  as  to  give  them  the  office  of  weight 
and  retardation  in  loovemcn'a  which  without  them 
micht  ion    Into   Indefinite   and  fatal  acceleration. 
Among  the  mystics  whom  I  mentioned  the  other 
dav,  tjwedenborg  and  Mfnoza  had,  I  think.' 
lMied  me  in  this  Mes.    Tbe  eternal  hells  of  1 1 : 
hi-!  the  massive  passivity  of  the  other  led  n  ■  i 
upon  wrong  and  upon  suffering  as  peru.u".;.-  •:    • 
tatioos. 

THE  ETERNAL  AFFIRMATIVE. 

In  Kant's  writing  I  heard  the  eternal  "thou  stialt" 
in  its  trumpet  lone  of  victory.  No  longer  did  it 
seem  a  command  of  transcendent  excellence,  which 
mankind  would  probably  always  continue  to  evade, 
ltd  jh  --i live  command  would  enforce  obedience  :n 
virtue  of  ita  very  beauty  and  perfection.  The  reason 
of  mankind,  nohlv  :ippeated  to,  would  nobly  respond. 
The  motto  of  Cuu^Uullne,  by  this  thou  shalt 
cunnuer,  pave  the  cioss  a  certain  sub*urvli»nc4j 
to  ins  personal  ambitions.  "Thin  shall  conquer  thee 
bv  thy  heart's  best  love."  Is  a  more  GO  tug  prediction. 
And  that  trumpelnound  which  I  lmvo  jn-tdeH*rilci, 
brought  tne  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  who  pray,  and 
suffer,  and  Fcarcoly  hop*,  Into  view  at  lea*t  of  the 
array  of  great  heart?,  who  so  trust  the  great  com- 
niand  that  hope  Iumu  becomes  confirmed  into  cer- 
taintv. 

Tbe  claims  of  original  creation  In  all  departments 
of  literature  may  Ihj  more  or  lessconte-t?1,  bueauj-e 
much  that  llteniture  oxnres«es  was  In  the  mind.-' of 
men  nlready,  and  p-jllosopucrs  Inherit  much 
from  each  other  anil  from  antiquity,  liat 
1  do  think  that  no  philosopher  bt»  stated 
fo  f  Imply  or  so  strongly  as  Kant  has  done,  the  proper 
relation  oi  the  moral  law  to  man,  HO  one  bas  made 
t»o  clear  the  universal  hentago  of  the  race  in  tbe  do- 
main of  unbounded  and  undying  good. 

The  world  does  move.  Tberel*  a  good  deal  of  phl- 
lo-oiWlng  done  In  Knnt's  direction,  tuoogh  few 
tonus  are  string  enough  t;»  entirely  explore  and  re- 
peat his  nimlvu  of  human  faculties  and  hu  synthesis 
of  human  life.  Kant  was  certainly  a  tueUninsiclao 
j.nr  tTccfU-nct,  and  felt  the  Joy  of  an  athlete  or  an 
artli-t  In  htniggling  with  difficulties  which  be  felt 
*-urc  of  CTCnoining.  Yet  his  humanity  w*s  larger 
even  than  hi-  philosophy,  and  he  r-eld  most  dear  the 
very  ubjec'S  wlll0.il  true  aposllcsof  rrogre**  write  on 
ti.'  |(  pro' Tam i ncs  or  emblazon  on  tlir-lr  shields. 
Teace,  universal  and  tndaring,  was  In  hU  thought* 
and  in  his  heart.  He  saw  that  It  could  onlv  come 
through  obedience  to  law,  but  the  law  to  which  be 
did  homage  was  that  of  every  muu'e  right,  every- 
where received  and  respected.  This  conception  of 
.union  nature  wan  noble,  hopeful,  energizing.     He 


i*.")i.iy  underrated  the  power  of  comaion  sense 
in  "t'te  grc-jt  comtnnnitv  at  large,  which  can- 
not be  thought  of  as  a  community  of  phl- 
lo-cnhcr*.  Hat  in  hi*  dav,  and  la  his  country, 
tfw ' iiistilnlloiw  and  pojmlar "education  ha  1  not  done 
wlrit  ticv  bavc  deno  to-d:iv  to  raise  the  whole  intol- 
lcctual  avfiagc  of  tuo coniuiuoky.  We  may  say  to- 
t)^\  v  at  while  stndcnts  of  philosophy  are  oot  many, 
fli  „  pi  ilosopbera  are  very  few.  icativ  of  the  best  re- 
uiV-  .if  i.hiio-onby  are  Itccoming  adopted  and  em- 
I...,  U-.liu  tltcr.dniinistratioa  of  society.  Tt»  poasl- 
l.iliiv  oi  a  ndional  Folution  of  social  and  national 
«!,■;  ■  ul  I  iff,  Die  superiority  of  reason  over  force,  and 
pic  n'lblicabiiity  of  the  first  tn  what  hash -en  always 
c'.-eriilv  t'tciacd  the  province  of  the  latter,  are 
not  then  tbe  results  of  applied  philosophy. 
U'.iin,  the  as4oci:itiou  of  groups  of  the  most 
tlioti  ■htf:l  people  with  the  object  of  studying 
lie  ^iiccds  and  applying  to  them  the  re- 
fouid.s  of  humanity,  the  peaceful  meeting  of  men 
and  women  of  opposite  opinions,  for  the  nur- 
po-e  o.rrca.oning  out  their  differencos,  and  building 
nil.. ii  the  fibiil  h.-irmotiv  a  common  bouse  of  faith, 
wli  .t  are  there  but  phi'ioaupblcal  procedures? 

I  vish  thai  1  could  sura  up,  In  a  more  satisfactory 
niarii't-r,  the  appreciable  results  of  Kant's  labors.  1 
will  itotbb,  however,  as  well  as  I  can,  asking  yon, 
tir*t  of  all,  to  remember  that  he  who  is  now  ao  in- 
linbi'ant  of  tbe  book  shelf  was  ouce  a  living,  breath- 
iut!  jpFtt,  who  ]>asscd  manv  years  In  the  exercise  of  a 
laborious  profession.  Many  a  set  of  pupils  met  him 
face  to  fare,  heurd  his  brave  words  and  followed  his 
profound  teachings.  He  took  part  also  in  the  gen- 
eral literary  work' of  his  time,  and  printed  in  divers 
periodic:. Is  his  views  of  the  writers  whose  works 
can  e  v/itliin  his  extended  observation.  He  has  left 
us.  in  his  lesser  writings,  keen  r:ctnrea  of  manners 
mid  of  character.  His  views  of  womankina  were 
neither  adequate  nor  pronbeilc,  bat  we  must  to- 
member  that  the  present  woman  was  not  invented 
in  Kant's  day,  or  if  the  was,  be  never  saw  ber 
in  Ktinig.-uurg,  From  wbat  I  have  jast  said, 
we  may  infer,  to  begin  with,  that  Kant  was.  In 
his  own  sphere  and  places  of  living,  a  person  of 
great  influence,  sure  to  leave  his  mark  upon  those 
v.lio  caiLe  1b  contact  with  him.  Now,  we  must  re- 
immher  that  bis  doclilne, coldly  received  at  first, 
was  Eoon  widely  embraced  throughout  his  native 
country,  as  the  surest  antidote  to  tee  wild  eonf  a«Ioa 
and  reign  of  terror  which  fell  upon  Europe.  Then 
let  ns  recall  the  fact  that  a  vno  of  eminent  philoso- 
phers took  bis  work  for  their  starting  point,  and 
though  diverging  from  him  aad  from  each  other,  yet 
wrought,  each  and  all,  as  Ihev  could  not  nave  wrought 
11  i hey  ln.d  not  had  his  legacy  to  work  by.  Then,  re- 
infmher  that  Coleridge  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
ir:  ile  him  forcewbat  known  U  England,  that 
Villers  translated  his  works  iuto  French,  that 
Itcceraodo  gave  an  adml  ab-!e  synopsis  of  bis 
system  in  his  '*  Comparative  History  of  Phl- 
los  ')hy,"  and  that  Victor  Counin  recognized  and 
pre*  Slimed  his  merits.  Rcmembei  that  Italy,  which 
las  .'lecel,  has  in  him  a  man  who  pos»od  over  tbe 
Kantian  hrldae.  fismember  that  ia  this  country  a 
tew  ripe  scholars  ns  long  as  fifty  years  ago  were  inti- 
mricly  acquainted  with  nls  doctrine,  and  that  this 
ac  {tuiinianee  has  grown  slowly  bat  solidly  among  the 
st  -„uious  public.  Can  you  do  the  same  "now?  Can 
v  u  measure  the  extent  of  tbe  debt  we  owe  to  this 
'.reat  thinker,  who  has,  beyond  any  nun  of  modern 
times,  resolved  doobt,  confirmed  faith,  repressed 
(Ingrnatitii  and  vindicated  humanity?  No.  Snob 
debtf  cannot  by  measured.  One  little  vista  opens  to 
ns  when  we  see  that  Theodore  Parker  received  his 
hi.-rructi&n,  and  added  it  to  that  great  wisdom  and 
culture  out  of  which  he  fed  a  bou^ericg  nioltinide, 
and  judged  tbe  men  and  manners  of  bis  day. 
v.  ii1  v.w  it.  Hants,  iu  tnro,  receives  from  Parker 
-(Due  lukliog  of  Kant's  value,  and  himself 
become*  flirt  a  disciple,  and  tbeu  a  teacher 
of  philosophies.  In  all  this,  retuember,  there 
is  following  and  leading,  and  to  who  can  fol- 
low intelligently  can  also  lead.  Perhaps  our  last 
and  brightest  word  about  bim  mar  be  that,  haviug 
produced  a  work  which  remain!*  ono  of  the  wonder* 
and  chief  treasures  of  philosophy,  he  understood 
and  helped  to  direct  tbe  progress  of  liominity,  and, 
by  influencing  the  noblest  minds  of  nioutro  times, 
Iiii*<  hit  his  impress  npou  tbe  fate  and  history  of  the 
world. 

This  mora  me  President  Porter's  paper  was  resd 
by  Ttev.  Dr.  Kiduey,  and  in  the  afUrnoon  the  school 
will  be  nddiesBed  by  President  llascom,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  lectures  at  three  o'clock.  The  programme 
for  the  last  week  if  ae  follows: 

Ptb-9  A.  M.,  Prof.  Harris;  7  33  P.  M.,  Mr.  San- 
horn. 

Htb— 0  A.  M.,  Mr.  Edwin  Head;  7.30  P.  M.,  Mr. 
.  Sanborn. 

10th— 9  A.  11.,  Dr.  Jones;  7.30  P.  M.,  Prof.  Harris. 

mii-9  A.  31.,  Mr.  Alcott;  7.30  P.  AL,  Mr.  San 
bora. 

l2th-9  A.  M.,  Dr.  Jones;  7.30  P.  M-,  Prof.  Harris. 

13th— 9  A.  K.,  Dr.  Wilder  [probably];  II  A.  U. 
Blr.Aloott. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OW  PHILOSOPHY. 
C/l^*  [\ — — 
The  celebration  ol  tbe  Kant  centeonlaj  at 
tbe  ConconJ  S'cbool  ot  Philosophy  closed  on 
Gntnrday  with  papers  by  Presldeot  Porter  of 
Yale  College  and  President  Baecom  of  Michi- 
gan TJoivoralty.  la  tbe  absence  of  Prealdent 
Porter  bis  lectqre  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Kidney  of  Ml:***a,v-Us.  President  Porter 
•aid  that  it  wan  nut  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
Importance  of  Eaut'e  "Critique."  Kant  ren- 
dered a  eerrlce  to  philosophy,  cnltaro  and 
faith  which  should  make  htm  Immortal.  He 
inaJe  it  clear  that  science,  philosophy,  expo- 
rlence,  common  sense  and  faith  Involve  cer- 
tain grounds  which  mnst  be  established  &s  a 
basis  of  knowladge.  This  Is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Professor  Lewes,  who  at  first  held 
that  philosophy  was  a  meaningless  dream, 
but  who  came  slowly  to  the  Kantian  point 
of  view.  And  again,  the  partial  exposition 
of  Kant  by  Whewell  forced  John  Smart 
Mill  to  attempt  to  solve  the  prnsiwro  of  In- 
duction by  hie  a  potleriori  method.  Her- 
bert   Spencer   and   Professor   Tr&dall  give 
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evidence  a!so  that  Kane's  "Critique"  has 
compelled  attention  to  questions  once 
totally  neglected  or  superficially  solved. 
Kant  embodies  in  his  philosophy  tbe  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
Cat  emphasizes  tbe  moral  and  ethical  rather 
than  the  supernatural,  historical  or  dogmatic 
elements  of  Protestantism.  Ills  ethical  phi- 
losophy ends  in  a  positive  faith  in  tbe  super- 
natural, and  Jacobi  and  Schlelerrpacher  sub- 
stitute faith  for  Kant's  "practical  reason." 
The  moral  uulikeness  of  Kant's  doctrine  ot 
tbe  categorical  Imperative  and  Spencer's  ma- 
terhilisiio  sgnostlclsm  is  as  great  as  possible. 
It  is  to  tbe  credit  of  the  present  generation 
that  it  docs  not  despair  of  philosophy,  and 
that  for  this  reason  Kant  has  more  readers 
In  Germany,  France  and  England  today  than 
when  a  century  ago  he  summoned  all  Europe 
to  bear  tbe  new  philosophy ,  and  all  Europo 
responded  to  his  call. 

President  Bascom's  paper  in  the  afternoon 
was  upon  the  freedom  of  will,  empirically 
considered,  end  bis  object  was  to  discuss  tbe 
doctrine  ot  liberty  as  presented  In  daily  ex- 
perience and  interpreted  by  it.  The  lecturer 
referred,  in  opening,  to  the  fnudameDtal 
facts  in  human  nature  which  involve  tbe 
freedom  ot  the  mind.  Moral  facts  are  su- 
preme iu  human  society,  aad  in  the  general 
mind  rest  on  the  axiom  that  "resnpneibtlity 
is  commensurate  with  power."  This  involves 
choice  as  tbe  Indispensable  condition  of  vir- 
tue. Virtue  and  liberty  rise  and  fall  together; 
whatever  the  one  loses,  the  other  lost.8  also. 
The  same  relation  belongs  to  truth  and  liber- 
ty. The  movement  of  tbe  mind  toward  truth 
must  be  flexible  and  spontaneous.  It  must 
move  according  to  its  own  law.  So  tbe  mtud 
is  tree,  and  truth  is  the  reward  ot  freedom 
wisely  exercised. 

He  then  turned  to  man's  Intellectual  expe 
rlence  In  its  relation  to  freedom,  wbicb  in- 
volves tbe  second  limitation  upon  human 
liberty.  Men  start  with  bias  of  disposition, 
which  U  not  easily  modified  or  resisted. 
This  natural  disposition  is  the  result  of  primi- 
tive passions  and  tastes,  that  are  stubborn 
facts  by  no  means  to  be  wiped  out  by  a 
pimple  choice,  cor  altogether  to  be  rooted  out 
by  the  most  faithful  and  continued  effort. 
A  portion  of  these  proclivities  may  be  at- 
tributed to  physical  Inheritance,  and  a  por- 
tion to  original  endowment.  Moral  inherit* 
anee  also  Is  practically  Inseparable  from 
primitive  mental  endowments.  By  the  time 
a  young  man  begins  to  come  within  the  range 
of  bis  own  personal  freedom,  a  composite 
stream  ot  strong  currents  has  him  in  hand. 
Tbe  limitations  of  his  liberty  are  very  obvi- 
ous and  very  great.  A  restriction  closely 
concurrent  with  this,  of  primitive  disposition, 
Is  that  of  habit.  Ve  are  hampered  by  both 
physical  and  intellectual  habits. 

Dogmatism  is  a  universal  loss  ot  liberty, 
and  most  of  all  in  tbe  inner  life  of  tbe  mind. 
Another  restraint  which  overtakes  freedom 
in  its  unfolding  is  that  which  arises  from  tbe 
accumulating  force  of  feelings  and  of  social 
relations.  It  is  thought  the  minds  of  women 
are  less  open  to  tbe  force  of  reason  than  those 
of  men.  So  far  as  the  assertion  Is  true,  it  Is 
laigely  due  to  the  emotional  energy  which 
characterizes  them. 

*  Again,  His  not  simply  our  own  emotional 
atmosphere,  but  that  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
which  casts  sombre  or  brilliant  colors  on  tbe 
objects  about  us.  Other  things,  such  as  dis- 
ease, fatigue,  old  age,  success  or  failure,  pre- 
dispose tbe  mind  to  certain  judgments  which 
are  not  easily  cast  off.  So  profoundly  are 
some  minds  impressed  with  these  subtle  and 
overwhelming  influences,  that  human  liberty 
sinks  out  of  all  high  estimate. 

The  individual  and  tne  race  encounter  In  the 
exercise  of  freedom  two  lines  of  resurtanoa — 
that  offered  by  matter  and  that  offered  by  the 
mind  itself.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  tbe 
physical' material  offered  to  the  hand  of  man 
is  so  Intractable  as  to  waste  liberty.  It  has 
rather  that  degree  of  tractabllity  which  stores 
liberty.  Tbe  one  condition  of  freedom  Is  to 
maintain  unimpaired  intellectual  activity  In 
all  directions  of  action.  The  mind  that 
seizes  on  any  topic  from  fresh  intellectual 
activity  has  turned  down  the  light  by  which 
it  should  be  suided.  The  limitations  of  lib- 
erty do  not  show  the  power  of  man  to  be 
nothing;  but  only  there  are  momenta,  places 
and  ways  of  ita  skilful  application.  But  the 
condition  of  intellectual  freedom  Is  virtue— 
feelings  that  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
truth.  If  tbe  intellectual  movement  Is  not 
honest,  it  fails  of  thoroughness.  There  is  no 
reason  In  any  limitation  of  liberty  why 
under  the  laws  of  Inheritance  man  should 
pot  in  time  walk  the  earth  with  the  bound- 
ing life  of  an  archangel,  govern  It  with  the 
streoflth  of  an  archangel,  and  take  home  its 
thoughts  and  feeling*  to  the  pnwj  and  serene 
experlfcuce  of  ao  archangel.  The  cue  lasr  of 
yjrtuIer0ffre**  u  contlnnpns  Intaliigsoos  and 
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TnE  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  is  open- 
ing Ihe  eyes  of  (•b.-crrrrs  to  tome  Strang* 
ficts.  Piiilnjophy  lias  fang  been  nec'e?ti\l 
as  j  gregarious  scniifiieni,  panlon  or  juV* 
miL  Here  and  there's  rolckan  •individual 
bai  pur.oed  bis  solitary  MudicV  iuto  tbe  soul 
of  th'-nss  nod  craiu.i]ly  a  en  ui  rod  the  rrpu- 
taiiiia   of  a  i  phdyJpphcr.  wise   or   otherwise; 
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tat  m  k*rher%>g  »'  •  *hocl  ef  philosopher* 
far  eadiosl  iefcructioe.  ratertaiawent  sod 
el  Brit  toe,  If  aoutelhing  noval  A  Creek 
asadray  was  eowi*>eed  of  e  Isscher  sad  hi* 
pupil*.  At  Ceaeord  all  are  teachers  sad 
all  pupils — all  philosophers.  6Vid  TheaJart 
Parker:  **8tad«at  of  history  na  I  ta, 
(.Dilofl  pbtr  as  I  would  ta."  lit  hid  act 
reached  tbs  poist  where  b*  ventured  ta 
call  himself  a  philosopher,  dad  fat  it  k  a 
molest  name— ateanieg  simply  a  tovsr  of 
learning,  unless  it  may  be  craajpsd  la  ia««a 
*  lover  of  sophistry,  wbicb  U  sometimes  more 
grajliic.  Ojt  CooeorJ  philosophers  may  bs 
true  lovers  iA  ksraing,  bat  avwt  of  them 
seem  to  ba  rather  lovers  af  teaching.  Wbao 
I  bey  have  papers  to  r\aJ  they  attend  pone- 
tuilty,  tbaakiifMai  an  suJlenoe,  If  It  baa 
unall  one;  bat  tbey  art  not  to  ba  wanted  od 
to  lUteo  to  the  papers  af  ttber  philosophers. 
r>ptcisuy  tba  mala  variety.  Tba  Jewels 
philosophers  acem  to  have  the  highest  listen- 
ing capacity.  Probably  because  tbey  are 
not  yet  ao  sure,  at  their  ground  as  the  male 
pbi'osuphers.  A  little  mora  pstirnca  aad 
complaisance  In  listening  to  eaeh  ether  la  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  Concord  School 
of  Ph-kaophy  a  boon.  After  graduating 
here,  each  philosopher  can  form  a  school  io 
wbicb  he  or  she  can  give  all  the  instruction, 
Lai  a  school  composed  oj  philosophers  In- 
volves mutual  obligations , 
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The  Great  Uewt  Weak. 

from  Oar  Special  Couasuuiassit. 

Cowcokd,  Friday,  August  3. 
The  "School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord,'*  as  Mr 
Aicott,  fta  fonoder,  pre/era  to  call  It,  has  eons 
forward  this  summer  In  ltt  eaneral  and  Ha  speclel 
activity,  with  a  smoothness  and  success  that  ex- 
cites the  wonder  of  it*  friends  and  the  envy  ol 
Its  enemies,  uf  whom  It  has  several.  Chiefly 
these  enemies  are  persona  who  kaow  tattle  or 
nothing  concerning  It— Wilson  Flagg,  for  ex- 
lample,  and  the  other  querulous  parsons  whose 
Lpiplog  against  It,  la  the  Transcript  of 
Boston,  baa  now  apparently  ceased,— SDd 
■  be  buffoon  of  the  New  Ton  Times,  who, 
tike  the  clown  In  the  areas,  must 
always  make  bis  gags  relate  to  something 
recent,  It  he  can,  but  who  neither  knows  nor 
cares  anything  about  the  troth  of  bis  buffoonery. 
There  are  persons,  however,  who  seem  to  know 
something  of  the  school,  and  yet  distrust  or  op- 
pose It.  These  are  of  several  classes,  among 
tfadm  the  mass  of  Unitarians,  who  fear  that  the 
Tnoittrtao  body  may  gain  something  by  the 
philosophic  utterances  of  Dr  Harris,  Mr  Aicott 
and  otters  concerning  the  metaphysical  Trinity 
upon  which  the  religious  dogma  Is  perhaps 
Bused,  and  also  the  followers  of  Herlmrt  spencer 
and  tlte  Darwinians,  who  fancy  that  their  new 
feiisb,  "positive  science, "  is  somehow  blas- 
phemed sgaluet  by  tin**  philosophers.  Those 
who  laugh.nt  the  school  are  nut  spe<  inlly  In 

the  ludicrous  aide  of  eveD  ablins  ujsirmrs.oreUf 
the  im-nrkbij  light-minded,  ii*e  a  rcceot  corre- 
Ipoiideat  of  the  Boston  Adverti.e'r,  who  (•runs 
his  old  juke*  shtu;  Mr  Alcot*  Id  u,  *ik*|  falih.  as 
If  the  Boc-ioli  Post  bad  not  Wen  matte*  better 
ones  any  time  these  40  years.  Di  Jones  it  he1 
coming  s  special  butt  for  this  sort  of  wit,  aod  I 
see  that  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  relying 
n poo  some  teoood-haud  reports  In  the  Times, 
from  s  eorresjmndent  who  seldom  or  nc  vox  hears 
Dt  Jonas,  has  tuned  Its  tight  artillery  against 
him.  This  is  harmless,  though  Ignorant,  levity; 
and  Indeed  the  philosopher*  tbem**lvea  take 
very  little  note  of  any  such  squibs,  or  of  tne 
newtpapur  notoriety  tbey  have  so  uueipectedly 
acquired.  They  did  not  establish  their  school, 
they  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  news- 
papers, aad  they  are  strangely  Indif- 
ferent to  the  whole  business  of  report- 
ing ;  although,  for  special  reasons,  ibejr 
like  to  get  now  and  then,  a  complete  report  of 
some  lecture  which  they  did  not  sll  bear.— Ilka 
Dr  Bartol'a,  or  Mrs  Howe's,  or  Dr  Harris's  lata 
lecture  on  Kant,  which  took  the  place  of  Mr 
Csbot's  paper  that  hi  ant  completed.  These 
full  reports  appear  with  some  natural  mkv 
prints.  In  the  Traveller,  which,  with  the  Adver- 
tiser, is  the  best  chronicle  of  what  the  school 
says,- though  the  best  reports  are  never  erect, 
and  cannot  be  depended  aa  lor  precise   quota- 

This  Is  the  great  week  of  the  philosophers, 
fan  an  now  attacking  Kaat,  (with  no  hostile 
purpose,)  tinman  sMas  af  his  pbilosopblcsJ 
fort,  and  are  listened  to  by  larger  audiences 
than  hi  any  former  weak.  Put  the  audiences 
are  new  Urge  In  the  city  sense  of  that  word, 
and  will  not  exceed  100  parsons,  perhaps,  on  any 
da*  this  weak.  Including  ike  tenuity  of  the 
school,  wbo  are  thcaesslves  a  part  of  the 
eodisDce,  (end  the  most  Instructed,  often- 
times,  by  the  lectures.)  the  average  nnmber 
this  weak  has  beea  about  IB— km  rather  than 
more— hot  then  the  audiences  havs  contained 
more  mseapbyslce  to  the  eqaars  yard  than  eoold 
he  found  any  where  else  la  America— and  almost 


in  Germany.  This  b  the  Kant  week,  as  I  antd, 
and  the  special  pspsrs  concerning  him  began 
Tuesday  morning  with  Dr  Hedge'!  biographical 
sketch.  Mrs  Hows  to-day  has  riven  the  result* 
of  Kant  with  particular  reference  to  society  and 
polities,  while  Dr  Harris  aad  Prof  Watson  and 
Prof  Morris  of  Michigan  and  Dr  Mean  haw 
attended  to  his  ahlWeophioaJ  and  etk- 
teai  character,  and  Presidents  Porter  and 
Bason*  to-morrow  wOl  speak  of  this,  and  alas 
of  his  effect  on  theology  and  the  religion*  atti- 
tude of  Europe  and  America.  Of  all  these 
•returns  Dr  Hedge'*  was  the  most  sniertalnf  ng, 
Dr  Harris's  the  moat  profoemd  aad  com  pie  baa  t 
slvs.  Prof  Watson's  the  most  acute  aad 
polemical,  Mrs  Howe's  the  wittiest,  hat  those  of 
the  two  college  presidents  to-morrow  will 
be  the  most  serioss  aad  significant  to  toontaodg 
of  readers.  Aa  a  rale,  theosUega  piesldansi 
have  avoided  Concord,  perhaps  on  account  af 
the  bad  name  It  got  la  the  colleges  and  churches 
snore  than  *0  years  since,  when  that  obscnm 
and  ridiculous  young  author,  Emerson,  wan 
disturbing  taw  qaiet  of  the  learned,  as  Kaat  dti 
In  1781, 

Dr  Hedge,  "tba  Nestor  of  German  Philosophy 
In  America,**  an  Dr  Harrta  styled  htm,  11041*11 
tn  Germany  aboot  60  yean  ago.  Be  gave  n 
biographical  sketch  af  Kant,  and  followed  U 
with  aa  analysis  of  his  philosophy.  "Kant 
baa  anon  to  the  19th  century,"'  he  ssid, 
"what  Descartes  was  to  the  17tb,  and 
Locks  to  tba  lata."  Kant,  like  all 
grant  pbilosophsrs,  bad  a  strong  mathe- 
matical mind,  and  Ilka  'all  Scotchmen,  n 
controvsrstnl  turn,— foe  there  it  n  tradition 
(said  Dr  Hedge),  aot  very  trail  supported  and 
denied  by  Dr  Hngsn  of  Konlgsberg,  wboee 
ancestors  remember  Kant  veil,  that  Kaat 
was  by  descent  a  Scotchman,  and  therefore 
of  tba  earns  race  with  Dona  Bootos,  the  subtlest 
of  the  scnooUscen,  and  Hums  the  subtlest  of  the 
skeptics.  Kant  was  bora  at  Konigsberg  In 
1724,  tan  ion  of  a  saddler,  and  nerar  went  mors 
than  100  miles  from  his  native  city.  He  died  tn 
InO*  at  the  ags  of  80,  having  prolonged 
bis  life  by  the  mar*  fores  of  bis  will 
and  by  the  regularity  of  Us  habits.  For 
he  was  of  a  feeble  eonsvitatioa,  small 
ta  stature,  aad  by  no  means  a  great  man  to  the 
outward  ays.  "A  pony  figure,  meager  to  tba 
last  degree,  with  n  floe  doss,  expressive  eye  and 
thick  lips,— when  I  saw  his  bust  In  the  WalbaUa 
at  Kegeasbarg.  I  thought  It  the  most  injlf- 
nHLeaot  among-  aU  the  great  heads  af 
Germany."  Bat  he  had  great  intellectual 
and  noble  moral  qualities,—  U»  most  ansnlnla 
t*r*6be!  toueDOUdehce.  ioreXtmpIeneTerosrtag 
any  man  a  penny,  nor  aonenting  tba  ■lightest 
pecuniary  obligation,  holding,  with  EmersonJ 
this  oracle  to  be  true  and  Imperative;— 
••Tbe  sources  wouldet  then  step  of  every  Db? 
Pay  every  debt,  as  U  God  hroofht  the  MIL" 
Pot  when  he  became  prosperous,  as  be  dW  tn 
bis  late  life,  after  a  long  course  of  oovery,  as 
lead  many  a  poor  student  under  obligations  ta 
him.  In  bis  old  age,  said  Dr  Hedge,  *•  when  bs 
could  an  longer  walk  nor  henr  convsrsatlon,  not 
even  read,  one  luxury  remained  to  him,  the 
luxury  of  kindness.  He  sought  oat  Indigent 
students,  snd  relieved  tbelr  wants  and  one  of 
bis  last  sayings  was  that  be  would  be 
thankful  to  ac-y  one  who  '  would  g-w« 
him  aa  opportunity  to  do  r.  gocl  deed."  He 
never  matrtedj  nni_awisutJshJiuiB  Ais_aMiteB 
(pesos  tr  Wfjjyir:  \  \-\t\  Tint  V  ri}oT«J  :V-  r^s- 
perwri.  3  <■:  woirea  ■•so  km^  at  ih-  v  alsiatbed 

■TjIIi    UkttrKJ    SnplCtr."*      A     VrtftijD,     hs    Uj«-d     tO 

IRST.  *l4>ulrJ  t<?Ii:t  a  church  cl  «k:  t*rcorjute- 
Jia.'-'-e  fchr.n.i  be  oper,  her  'j*d->  bu-y  ab'l  l.er 
fsatiis  pcsttnai,— -yet  she  should  nr>t,  like  a 
stberch  deck,  u-ii  all  bh*-,  kiiimfi.  In  ibe  becla- 
fciij:  of  tim  AcsenosD  n>Tolutiuti,  Kant  em- 
br..<vd  our  0*0.-. e  with  ardor,  and  gavs  freat 
pffM.w  to  fcis  English  fritTid  firefco  bydeieodiag 
H'ar>ii:iif:too  MJ.l  Kntuklia  and  the  oiLcr  Amerl* 
sen  rebels.  This  iirttm  vnj  a  notable  cbarACter 
Who  iiv'-.j  in  R<>uipiber|r  and  epeat  some  part  of 
Ivery  day  with  Kent  and  withtv-ootberfrieads, 
k  <Vrmao  gentleman  and  a  ticoubman  named 
M'lihtrl- v.  S.'-mf times  Kant  would  go  to  call 
Rpon  (<reen,  and  would  find  him  afleep;  be  would 
pit  down,  and  fall  aeleen  blnuielf;  the    Germaa 

Cru'id  rr.tue  in  and  find  them  so,  and  would 
>mpose  A/fjiself  for  a  cap;  and  finally  tba 
9coU-bu>An  would  come  la,  snd  wake  them  ail 
Ijrn.  With  such  detail*  of  the  daily  Ufa  of  the 
*/rW*.t  trarw  ctdrotalibt  uid  Dr  Hedfte  beculle 
the  HU.T-  before  he  tackled  the  great  question  of 
'•rtbjrc' — utjt^-tiTlly,  snd  Kant's  relation 
Ibfrcto."  • 

Ti--  unlrtr  ities  of  Germaay,  said  Dr  Hedge, 
+  •■ jit  !i  nc  in  disroreriur  tbe  merit  of  Ksot's 
■L'Jat  -CI.S  mirk, which  fell  almost Mltl-born  from 
Uk-  yrv»a  In  17el.  B«vood  tbe  walb  of  Kon* 
lg>b>  r^  he  wkx  but  little  known  for  some  years 
lot  ■.'■■!-.  Cut  wben  tbe  unlvenKies,  wbicn  lo 
C'  r:n;uiy  more  than  eutewbere  make  public 
Bp!riioa,  did  rer-otmlze  Its  importance,  tbey 
sdnr.tt-d  It  with  remarkabls  promptness,  and 
tc->k  the  Critique  as  tbe  best  form  of  philosophic 
tf-tcL:pp.  Ins  Catholic  universities  even 
)ed  sometimes  le  maUosT  tns  cbaase. 
The  word  "critical,"  as  spplled  to 
Xsnt's  philosophy,  must  bs  understood 
Jn  its  relation  to  Wolf  and  Home.  Christian 
PrVolf,  tbe  first  Germaa  philosopher  who  wrote 
kn  <rt-rnnu,  tauKbt  an  eclectic  system,  dogmstlc 
In  form,  for  whlcb  be  was  driven  out  of  lYussIa 
lain  I  in-so  Ca^set  b>  the  more  dogmatic  scclssl- 
skftioof  the  Lutheran  church.  Knot  praise* 
V  oil  ^  philosophy,— If  be  aad  only  examined  tbe 
nrcan  of  meuj>hysic,  the  mind  Itaelf.  Hume 
Isppoeed  Wolf — sometimes  rightly,  sometimes 
se'rpTjgly.  The  defect  In  tbe  dogmatic  pbltosopby 
wf  W  oil  Is  (hat  It  does  not  eismles  the  ground 
*of  n  RM.n  Hume,  following  Locks,  called  In 
^ueetlon  the  validity  of  our  Impressions  sod  tbs 
^auctions  of  necessary  truth.  Kant  refuted 
jliuiue,  nnd  pitched  the  key-note  of  pbltosopby 
(for  centuries  to  come.  If  be  did  not  leach  a 
perfect  philosophy,  said  Dr  Hedge,  be  showed 
all  men  bow  to  philosophise,  wbicb  le  better. 

Dr  Harris's  lecture  In  place  ol  Mr  Cabot's  was 
that  wbicb  bs  wrote  for  tbe  Saratoga  Kaat  sea* 
tetinisl,  snd  called  special  atteatton  to  the  Irony 


kef  Kent, In  blscrUlclam  of  empirical  knowledge. 
[In  a  second  lvcture,  Wednesday  nlgbt,  he 
kbowed  what  a  mfctake  Kant  made,  and  how  be 
{snade  it.  In  denying  St  Aueelm'e  famous 
IgWDof  of  tbe  cxiFience  of  a  God.— read- 
ang  at  some  ienpth  from  Anaelm,  and 
nlso  qootlcg  Kant.  Prof  Wataon  "polemicijed" 
a  Utile  valopt  Dr  McCosb,  aod  tbe  Scotch 
ready-made  philosophers,  and  then  entered  upon 
at  careful  dlscohriioo  vf  the  great  German's  real 
wurpose  and  belief.  Mr  Aicott,  Prof  Wright  of 
AWconsin.Dr  Mean,  Prof  Schormaa  of  Nova 
Scot  la,  Mr  Bobinsouoi  Missouri,  aod  several 
anthers  debated  these  lectures. 

To-morrow  the  largest  audience  of  the  sum- 
mer will  bo  la  attendance,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, which  will  bs  more  methodical  than  u*na), 
will  bs  stenograpblcally  reported  for  Dr  Har- 
ris's Journal  of  Speculative  Polloeopby,  in 
which  mosi  of  the  Kent  papers  will  be  printed. 
President  Porter  of  Tale,  wbo  has  gone  into  the 
mountains  or  tb<»  sea-shore  in  this  hot  term 
for  much  needed  rjst,  sent  his  lecture 
some  dsya  ago,  and  by  toe  help  of  a  young 
friend  I  am  able  to  report  some  part  of  It. 
The  lecture  of  President  Porter  will 
ba  read  by  Dr  Kldncry  of  Minnesota  to- 
morrow, August  6,  and  will  open  the  morn- 
ing seasion  of  the  day  devoted  exclusively  to 
Ksnt.  Dr  Porter  begins  by  aaylog  that  It  Is 
not  easy  to  overestimate  or  overstate  the  alg- 
nlncance  of  the  publication  In  1781  of  the  "Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason;  no  marter  what  inter- 
pretation vc  give  to  tbe  leading  positions  of 
this  memorable  work  or  what  opinions  we  may 
hold  of  tbeir  truth  or  falsehood.  Io  suy  case, 
be  rtudered  a  service  to  philosophy,  to  culture. 
and  t3  lailh  wbicb  should  render  him  Immortal. 
His  grout  work  raised  questions  which  could 
not  afterward  remain  unanswered:  It  proposed 
problems  that  philosophy  .  must  beoce- 
forth  attempt  to  solve;  and  it  settled, 
01 1  iv  for  all,  tbe  principle  that  scierjue, 
philosophy,  experience,  common  sense  and 
Faith  all  mvolve  certain  grounds  which  must  in 
some  way  or  other  be  established  In  order  to 
Justify  man's  cenbdence  in  any  form  of  knowl- 
edge. Kant  has  made  this  ao  clear  that  no  man 
wbo  knowa  what  philosophy  Is  thinks  of  doubt- 
leg  that  It  involvf s  alt  these  problems.  Ao  In- 
teresting exaipple  of  this  is  famished  io 
the  experience  of  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes,  the 
clearest  thinker  and  ablest  expounder  of  a 
school  st  tbe  farthest  remove  from  that  c4 
**?*■  H«  begun  wiib  the  conviction  that 
philosophy  is  a  tneaiitnglews  dre«*«-he  ended 
with  the  the  concision  that  what  be  bad  rejc.*t- 
'"   not  only 


nd  under    the  name    "metaphy 
noold,  but  tniut.  Sn  accepted  as'  " 
■with    this    diaVrMj^.-tlwr    h 
•nd   reunion*   must  in  ioiqc   t>< 
***n  ta.andjMr  experience,  JXi^ 


aplrles," 

on     u-uth« 

0C    JU.ti. 

amnsUaa^nA 


not  face  the  pr-M,  ujr  t.i  it«Kl«n.  . 
finding  hi  titan  axiomatic,  «  vrk^i  elenitnis. 
w  hew  ell,  ae^Jn,  was  an  iucumpeteut  a*Kl  of-kil- 
fnl  ejrj^>Qz,d,cr  ol  Kanr,  tut  bis  exnoaiRon, 
erode  se  it  was,  forced  4.  §.  Mill 
into  an  att^wpt  V>  solve  tbe  problem 
of  Induction  by  bis  owa  o  posteriori  metbjd; 
tnst  Is  to  sav,  both  VTheweH  and  MDl  were 
forced  to  trr  at  the  riddle  propf^ioded  by 
the  new  Sphinx,  which,  before  their  time, 
had  lifted  its  weird,  mysterious  form 
amid  tbs  sand-wastes  of  (Germany,  undwr 
Hl?„  ,orniidable  name  of  "Transcend*n>al 
Philosophy."  Herbert  Spencer,  with  that  sim- 
plicity peculiar  to  himself,  contrivss  to  explain 
by  the  relations  of  growth  and  development  the 
most  transcendental  of  the  relations  that  were 
recognised  by  Ksnt  or  evolved  by  tbe  most 
imaginative  of  Kant's  successors.  Strangest 
of  all,  be  Imagined  be  could  cbeck- 
mate  Hamilton  and  Manse  I,  two  ardent 
philosophic  tbelsts,  by  showing  tbe  God-  whom 
tbey  supplemented  to  philosophy  by  faith  la 
demonstrated  to  be  forever  unknown  and  un- 
knowable bv  the  o  posteriori  discovery  of  the 
drcuine  of  the  conservation  of  force.  Mr 
Spencer  and  Mr  Ten  dell  are  ccsfessedly  not  over- 
learned  In  tbe  "Critique  of  Pore  Reason,''  bat 
tbe  first  principles  of  the  one  and  the  eloquent 
philosophic  apostrophes  of  the  other  give  de- 
cisive erldenoe  that  the  "Critique  of  Pore 
Reason"  baa  forced  philosophers  of  every  school 
toeek  snd  answer  questions  which  were  formerly 
either  totally  neglected  or  superficially  solved. 
Tbe  influence  of  Kaat  npoa  the  continent,  It 
Is  abnost  euperfluous  to  say,  has  beea 
far  more  pervasive  and  pannaaent.  What- 
ever we  mar  think  of  tbe  doctrines 
of  the  various  schools  of  philosophic  thought 
which  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly  In  Ger- 
many, It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  schools 
quickened  tbe  thought  of  able  and  learned  men, 
as  no  other  moremeats   have  done,  either  tn 


ancient  or  modern  times,  Germsn  philosophy, 
perhsps,  In  some  respect*  can  be  thought  lightly 
of,— when  we  see  wbsta  nnmber  of    systems 


rlourbdjed  for  ft  |bjm  and  spread  rapidly,  and 
then  decAyed;  although  each  system  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  npntrolled  Its  generation  of 
young  men,  aad  est  the  fashion  In  theology, 
politics,  luriaprndence  aad  art.  Bat  owe  thing 
cannot  be  denied— the\  enormous  "potential 
enerp"  bidden  la  v  the  single  treatise 
which  a  aentury  sines  was  launched  Into 
being  by  this  solitary  thinker,  who,  lb  the 
remote  city  of  Koulgsberg,  almost  on  the  bor- 
ders of  western  civilisation,  (and  from  which 
ae  had  traveled  ta  his  life-time  scarcely  morn, 
than   100  English  miles,)  could  thus  excite  thJ 


philosophic  activity  of  tbe  whole  world, 
•ooceaslve  schools  in  Germany  also,  thou., 
certain  sense  they  displaced   each  other,  hav# 


been  concerned    with   substantially    tbe   same 

aneatioas  which  Kaat  propnonded.  Then  we 
nd  that  within  the  last  tsn  years  there 
has  been  a  spontaneona  movement,  affsot* 
Ins-  many  minds,  of  a  return  to  Kaat;  aad 
this  hss  been  signalized  by  the  produorion  of 
many  treatises,  rescatiuf  or  criticising  what 
Kaat  wrote;  as  though  au  the  errors  of  recent 
philosophy  oonld  be  readily  discovered  by  re- 
tracing all  steps  to  Kant's  original  atartlag-, 
point,  and  than  oorrected  by  a  more  exact  Inter- 
pretation of  bis  original  dicta.  Tula  Kantian 
renval  la  sometblnjt  unexampled  In  the  history 


of  philosophy,  whether  wholly  for  good  or  not, 
aad  attest*  the  Ineffaceable  lmpressloa  made  by 
Kant's  rreatest  book. 

Dr  Porter  Illustrates  the  Influence  of  Kaat  by 
supposing  one  of  the  worn-out  snd  barren  best  he 
of  East  Prussia,  with  a  rich  stratum  of  fertilis- 
ing material  underneath;  but  wbicb  by  shallow 
plowing  has  become  the  disappointment  and 
mockery  of  tbe  beholders  for  It*  scanty  growth 
and  monotonous  crops.  All  at  once  a  bolder  yeo- 
man drives  bis  plow  Into  tbe  substratum,  ming- 
ling Its  new  and  crude  richness  with  the 
old  Prussian  sand , — when  presto,  ft  s/lst- 
oront    growth    of    weeds    and     flowers     and 

wheat  begins  to  comber  tbe  ground,  to  tbe  dfs- 
may  of  the  husbandman  and  the  wotder  of  tbe 
neiebbcrs.  by  some  the  fields  sre  eaid  to  be 
nnrsnoy  and  bewitched :  by  others  tbe  laree 
and  generous  growth  of  grain  and  weed)  Is 
viewed  with  douhtful  favor;  but  slowly  the 
ground  clears  itself,  under  goad  tillage,  snd 
sdds  to  the  substantial  wealth  of  Germany  and 
of  tbe  world.  He  then  pushed  this  apt  illustra- 
tion further  by  referring  to  Holbsch's  "System 
of  Ksture,"  publlfbed  lo  1770,  and  to  tbe  French 
encv  eloped  lata  who  at  first  struggled  against  It 
and  then  gave  In  to  the  materialists  and  atbe- 
uta.  But  Kant'*  skepticism,  profound  and 
searching  as  it  was,  counteracted  the  F.-«n;h 
doctrines,  aod  was  salutary  to  European  thought 
and  feeling  at  a  time  wheo  such  au 
influence  was  more  than  ever  needed.  For  with- 
out ascribing  to  Kant  the'  exclusive,  nor  even 
tbe  chief,  agency  In  the  enormous  reaction  whlcb 
Germany  has  experienced  since  the  days  of 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great,  Di  Porter 
finds  in  bis  philosophy  a  most  rigorous  touicto 
animate  and  reinferce  tbe  other  iDflueuct*  that 
accompanied  and  followed  it,  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Teutonic  Europe. 

President  Porter  then  crii1cia«  the  defecti  of 
Kant,  and  6ome  of  nis  luhorn  qualities  that 
limited  his  philosophizing,  golnj  over  crcmnj 
tbat  had  btrfn  in  pa;l  ccvi-rvd  hv  Dr?  11.  ••_■>  , 
Harris  fcri'j  Mean:  and  fn  in  inis  pro.-,  ■> 
the  ;i  ..r.  1  !■■  ■-,.  ...  and  M»  •>  .  .1 
re.'.vnn"  t-i  ;...  Koni^-t-trrg  pr '.!«.  r.  t'.c 
IM*.  .JmaLj,  _w  _  fiuWiajice.    .  ahsx  •    while 

"aksnat  iraraaT^-waraaB-sus-    -on  -ynsamssneotal 

eonaepiiijus  snd  many  of  the  special  teacl.irjs 
of  Pr<>tts.tani  0rtnod4.TT.it  mutt  be  ocfe.**^ 
tiiAt  be  laid  etEioje*)*  raihtr  on  the  mono  in  tn 
the  supernatural — tbe  ethical  railter  »han  tr»; 
Distance!  end  dogmatic  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Theoloey,  hi  his  time,  am*.:  z 
Protctiarjif ,  bad  b*C4<me  a  fystem  of  dead  i.rir..*- 
doay  aud  pollural  ritualiain.  In  wb<chfa>-v. 
dogmas  and  worship  Itself  bad  got  tmptiwi  ■■• 
their  qntckenlog  eihlcal  sicuiricaDcc,  and  ba»l 
lout  much  of  tbelr  rpiritnal  mtstiicg,—  1^  • 
Kant's  attitude  ta  chargeable  to  the  tbeologla!  « 
of  bis  age.  Nor  Is  it  fair  to  charge  what  .- 
called  modern  rauocaliem  to  tbe  account  i*f 
slant  and  Ida  critical  pniloaopby,  which  u  tL. -. 
denounced  onder  tne  vague  term  uTranw»»  ■  - 
dentalbim-"  It  would  be  more  exact  to  hnO  in 
tbe>  teachings  of  Kant  the  germ*  of  u 
powerful  religious  movement  in  two  op-— 
site  direction* — positive  and  negative.  i\  .- 
Ksot's  stairs  lead,  as  we  bare  shown,  to  a  rec- 
ognition sod  even  a  positive  faith  In  tbe  supvr- 
natural;and  some  of  bis  suocesro*c—  notsb'.y 
Jscohi  and  Rchlelermacher— definitely  suiksti- 
tuied  Faith  for  the  "practical  reaaon"  of  Kant. 
In  England  Coleridge,  Hamilton  and  sUm*;— 
disciples  of  Jacob!  rather  than  of  Kant— made 
tran  seen  dental  sapernaturalism  familiar  to  the 
British  mind,  ana  tbeir  Influence  bss  been  pro- 
found In  America  as  well  aa  In  England,  'fhu.- 
we  see  that  tbs  Kentisn  philosophy  Is  not,  ot 
necessity,  aal  UupernaturaL  Yet  ft  Is  no  lev. 
true  thst  we  find  In  Kant  the  germs  of  three  aitti- 
snpernatural  schools— the  natursustic,  the  pan- 
theistic and  tbe  now  remnant  agnostic  acnoul. 
All  three  have  the  common  feature  of  reitciiup 
miracle  as  either  unnecessary  or  Impossible.  Tl>e 
agnostics  Interpret  tbe  Kantian  dictum  that 
"man  cannot  formulate  the  Infinite  according  to 
tbe  logical  nnderstandloe,"  as  equivaleut  to 
saylnr  man  cannot  know  God  by  the  Intellect  ac 
all;  then  by  analogies  suggested  by  the  correla- 
tion of  force*  they  argue  that,  though  we  may 
know  that  God  is,  we  cannot  know  tohni  be  Is. 
To  this  also  ibe  doctrine  of  evolution  is  hitched 
on,  until  we  get  a  result  that  Kant  must  have 
repudiated.  For  the  logical  connection  betwet  u 
tbs  materialistic  agxtosUclsm  of  Spencer,  and 
the  Inullectual  caution  aad  moral  fervor  of 
Kant,  with  his  "categorical  Imperative,"  is  slan- 
der la  the  extreme;  while  the  moral  onbkenefc. 
of  the  two  theories  la  as  great  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Finally,  says  President  Porter:  "It  is 
to  Us*  credit  of  the  present  generation  that  it 
doss  not  despair  of  philosophy;  and  that,  for 
this  reason,  lmmsnuel  Kant  has  more  readers 
in  Germany,  France  and  England  to-day,  than 
whan  a  century  ago  be  summoned  all  Eutop* 
to  hear  tbs  new  philosophy,  and  all  Europe  re- 
sponded to  his  anil." 
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anil  President  Bascora  of  Michigan  University,— 
the  latter  being  read  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
uoou.  Id  tbe  absence  of  President  Porter  bis  loo- 
tare  vu  read  by  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Kidney  of  Minne- 
apolis, President  Porter  said  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  exaggerate  tbe  importance  of  Kant's  Critique. 
Kant  rendered  a  service  to  philosophy,  cuW 
tnre  and  faith  which  should  make 
him       Immortal.  Ho      made       it       clear 

that  science,  philosophy,  experience,  common 
sense  and  faith  involve  certain  grounds  which 
must  be  establUbcd  aa  a  basis  of  knowledge. 
This  is  Illustrated  by  tbe  case  of  Professor  Lewes, 
who  at  first  beld  that  philosophy  was  a  meaning- 
less dream,  but  who  carne  slowly  to  the  Kantian 
point  of  view.  And  again,  the  partial  exposition 
of  Kantby  Wbe*ell  forced  John  Stuart  -Mill  to 
attempt  to  solve  tbe  problem  of  induction  by  hla 
A  posteriori  method.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  give  evidence  also  that  Kant'a 
Critique  baa  compelled  attention  to  question! 
once  totally  neglected  or  superficially  solved. 
Kant's  Influence  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  been  pervasive  and  permanent.  Theenorroous 

Krteutlat  energy  bidden  in  the  Critique  cannot 
denied.  Though  Kant  has  been  succeeded  by 
different  schools  uf  philosophy,  yet  within  tbe 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Kant's  writings  which  Is  unprece- 
dented in  tbe  historv  of  philosophy.  Many 
treatises  have  been  published  within  a  few  years 
upon  the  basis  of  Kant's  philosophy,  as  if  mod- 
ern errors  could  be  rectified  by  a  more  faithful 
adherence  to  his  principles.  Kant's  views  coun- 
teracted tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  French  encyclo- 
paedists at  an  epoch  when  such  a  salutary  Influ- 
ence was  gTeatly  needed. 

Kant  embodies  in  his  philosophy  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  but 
emphasise*  the  moral  and  ethical  ratber  than 
tbe  supernatural,  historical  or  dogmatic  ele- 
ments of  Protestantism.  President  Porter  as- 
serted tliat  it  is  unfair  to  charge  Kant  with  what 
is  called  modern  rationalism.  Cm  the  contrary, 
t  hore  hi  in  Kant  tlie  germ  of  a  strong  religious 
movement  in  both  the  positive  and  neg- 
ative direction.  His  ethical  philoso- 
phy ends  In  a  positive  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  and  Jacobi  and  Scblelennacher 
•substitute  faith  for  Kant » "practical  reason."  The 
Euglish  writers,  Coleridge,  Hamilton  and  Mantel, 
have  bad  a  great  inriueuce  In  America,  as  well  as 
in  England,  in  support  of  transcendental  natural- 
ioin,  showing  that  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  not 
anti-sujiernaturai.  But  In  Kant  there  are  the 
germs  of  three  tnti-fuperoatoral  schools — the 
naturalistic,  the  pantheistic  and  the  agnostic, 
which  unite  in  rejecting  miracle  as  unnecessary 
or  impossible.  Kant's  saying  that  "wan  cannot 
formulate  the  Infinite  according  to  the  logical 
understanding,"  Is  regarded  by  the  agnostics  as 
asserting  that  man'B  intellect  cannot  know  God 
at  all.  This  leads  to  conclusions  In  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  which  Kant  would  have  repudiated. 
The  moral  unlikeness  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
categorical  imperative  and  Spencer's  material- 
istic, agnosticism  is  as  great  as  possible.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  p-o*ent  generation,  said  tbe 
lecturer,  that  It  does  not  despair  of  philosophy, 
and  that  for  this  rcuon  Kant  has  more  readers 
in  Germany,  Prance  and  England  today  than 
when  a  century  ago  he  summoned  all  Europe* 
to  bear  the  new  philosophy,  and  all  Europe  rs* 
(•ponded  to  his  call. 

President  Basrom's  paper  In  to*  afternoon  was 
upon  the  freedom  of  will,  empirically  considered, 
and  bis  object  was  to  discuss  the  dVctrlne  of  lib- 
erty as  presented  in  daily  experience  and  inter- 
preted bv  it.  Tbe  lecturer  referred,  In  opening, 
io  the  fundamental  facts  In  human  nature  which 
involve  tbe  freedom  ofthendnd.  Moral  facts 
are  supreme  In  human  society,  and  in  the  general 
mind  rv>t  on  the  axiom  tltat  "responsibility  is 
commensurate  with  jiower."  This  Involves 
choice  as  tbe  Indispensable  condition  'of  virtue. 
Virtue  aod  liberty  rise  and  fall  together;  what- 
ever the  one  loses  the  other  loses  also.  The 
name  relAtlon  belongs  to  truth  and  liberty.  Taw 
movement  of  the  mind  toward  truth  must  be 
flexible  and  spontaneous.  It  must  man  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  law.  So  the  mind  is  free  and  trutn 
i-  the  reward  of  freedom  wisely  exercised. 
Human  liberty,  fundamentally  planted  in  In* 
uuion  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  aa  we  con- 
ceive it.  shows  empirically  two  lines  of  limits*. 
tion.  Tbe  tint  sppears  in  connection  with  tbs 
brain  and  the  nervous  ►yi.tem.  The  only  view 
which  Interferes  with  liberty  in  regard  to  its 
liwiir.Uous  in  tbs  nervous  itystcui  is  that  which  , 
Citiihidera  consciousness  aa  a  secondary  accom- 
paniment and  determined  la  all  its  phenomena 
by  tl.ft  orrani-in.  If  consciousness  it  simply  the 
ac<  oropanlioent  of  nervous  action,  then  UXeriv  la 
lo-it,  not  Ihuitrd  by  such  conditions.  T!:e  lecturer 
then  advanced  several  reasons  why  this  view  ran> 
Iiol  he  true,  and  after  a  discussion  of  the  relation 

of  consciousness  to  nervous  action,  rescued  the 

eonclUMon  thai  though  all  strictly  iibv>irul  ex- 
perience given  limits  to  liberty  which  sometimes 
crouds  wry  close  upon  it,  yet  those  limits  never 
abolish  liberty  as  long  as  thought  rciuaius. 

He.  then  turned  to  man's  intellectual  experi- 
ence in  its  relation  to  freedom,  which  involves 
the  second  limitation  m>ou  human  liberty.  Meu 
(tart  with  bias  of  disposition,  which  Is  not 
easilv  modified  or  resisted.  This  nstural  dlFposl- 
i  urn  Is  the  result  of  primitive  passions  and  ta*tes. 
that  are  stubborn  facts  by  no  means  to  be  wiped 
out  by  a  simple  choice,  nor  altogether  to  be 
rooted  out  by  the  roost  faithful  and  continued 
effort.  A  portion  of  these  proclivities  may  be  at- 
tributed io  physical  inheritance,  and  a  portion  to 
onginal  endowment.  Moral  Inheritance  also  is 
practically  inseparable  from  primitive,  mental  en- 
dowments. Hy  the  time  a  young  man  begins  to 
come  within  the  range  of  bis  own  personal  free- 
dom, a  coroiiosite  stream  of  strung  currents  has 
i.im  in  band.  The  limitations  of  his  llhcrtr  are 
very  obvious  and  very  grtiA.  A  restriction 
closely  concurrent  with  this,  of  primitive 
<>i --position,  is  that  of  habit.  We  are  ham- 
jKicd  by  both  physical  and  Intellectual  habits, 
fl.c  conviction*  we  have  readied,— especially 
thuse  (nin  imi  '  action  and  character,  personal, 
social  and  religious,— though  they  themselves 
may  have  grown  up  iu  the  exercise  ol  liberty,  are 
nil)  limitations  upon  it.  Especially  is  this  true 
U  a  dogmatic  spirit  enter)  Into  them,  snd  we  re- 
gard our  opinions  as  hnnlitles.  Dogmatism  is  a 
universal  loss  of  liberty,  and  most  of  all 
in  tbe  inner  life  of  the  mind.  Another 
restraint  which  overtakes  freedom  in  Its  unfold- 


ing is  that  which  arises  from  the  accumulating 
force  of  feelings  and  of  social  relations.  It  is 
thought  thai  the  minds  of  women  are  less  opeu 
to  the  force  of  reason  than  those  of  men.  So  far 
as  the  assertion  is  true,  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
emotional  energy  which  characterizes  them. 
This  medium  of  thought  refracts  and  colors  the 
light  ou  all  personal  topics  till  a  presentation  Is 
insensibly  reached  which  suits  the  temper  ol  the 
inquirer.  Wise  men  rind  in  dealing  with  the 
foibles  of  others  thet  they  must  not  expect  to  re- 
move them,  but  accomooate  themselves  to  tbem. 
Friends  that  undertake  thoroughly  to  correct 
each  other  will  soon  reach  aversion.  Befractions 
that  belong  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  mind 
ib-elf  roust  be  patiently  borne,  it  is  far  easierlor 
those  who  see  these  disturbances  of  vision  in  others 
to  endure  them,  than  for  those  who  suffer  under 
them  without  recognition  to  remove  tbem. 
Again,  It  is  not  simply  our  own  emotional  atmos- 
phere, but thatof  tbe  world  we  live  in,  which  casts 
sombre  or  brilliut  colors  on  the  objects  about  us. 
Other  things,  such  as  disease,  fatigue,  old  age, 
success  or  failure,  predispose  the  nund  to  certain 
judgments  which  are  not  easily  cast  off.  So  pro- 
foundly are  some  minds  impressed  with  these 
subtle  and  overwhelming  influences,  that  human 
liberty  sinks  out  of  all  high  estimate.  Life  seems 
but  a  painful  beating  of  the  waves  by  a  swimmer 
who  must  ultimately  sink.  We  are  too  much  ac- 
customed to  think  of  liberty  as  the  casting  off  sf 
restraint,  and  this  is  far  from  tbe  truth.  The 
value  of  liberty  lies  In  its  power  to  work 
under  and  with  invariable  and  permanent  forces. 
The  individual  and  tbe  race  encounter  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  two  lines  of  resistance — that 
offered  by  matter  and  that  offered  by  the  mind 
itself.  It  can  hardly  bo  aaid  that  the  physical 
material  oflered  to  the  hand  of  man  is  so  intract- 
able as  to  waste  liberty.  It  has  ratber  that  de- 
gree of  tractabillty  which  stores  lilwrty.  As  to 
the  restraint*  of  mind,  man  is  held  by  its  law  as 
trulv  as  by  phvsical  laws.  The  limitations  of  free- 
dom iu  the  mmd  siguiiy  that  intelligence  and 
virtue  must  he  careruUy  maintained.  Ii  these 
are  lost,  freedom  Is  lost.  The  mind  settles  down 
under  hxed  opinions,  becomes  subject  to 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  feelings,  and  nc- 
cepts  the  social  sentiments  that  prevail  about  it. 
The  one  condition  of  freedom  is  to  maintain  un- 
impaired intellectual  activity  in  ail  directions  of 
action.  Tbe  mind  that  seizes  on  any  topic  from 
fresh  intellectual  activity  has  tnrned  down  the 
light  by  which  it  should  be  guided.  Tbe  limita- 
tions of  liberty  do  not  show  the  power  of  man  to 
be,  nothing ;  but  only  there  are  moments,  places 
and  ways  of  its  6kiltul  application.  But  the  con- 
dition «i  intellectual  freedom  is  virtue— feelings 
that  subordinate  themselves  to  the  truth.  If  too 
Intellectual  movement  is  not  honest,  it  fails  of 
thoroughness.  Feelings  that  are  alien  to  the 
facts  toon  alter  our  conception  of  tbe  facts*  and 
so  tbe  facts  escape  us.  We  are  not  masters  be- 
causo  we  have  lost  the  true  word  of  command. 
Pergonal  Ubcrty  is  like  liberty  in  the  state.  Its 
sale  possession  is  one  of  profound  obedience  to 
due  pi  y-impl  anted  principles.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
liberty,  or  of  less  worth.  There  is  no  reason  In 
anv  limitation  of  liberty  why  under  the  laws  of 
inheritance  mas  should  not  in  time  walk  tbe 
earth  with  the  hounding  life  of  an  archangel, 
govern  it  with  the  strength  of  an  archangel,  and 
take  home  i t*  thoughts  and  feelings  to  Cue  pure 
and  serene  experience  of  an  archangel.    The  oue 

Ww  ot    this   utognsa  is  oontinnons  '—   

aad  virtue. 
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The  Celebration  of  the  K  int  Cen- 
tennial. 


A  Eeantif ul  Poem  from  Mn.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 


•In    •fftfc  Paper    6*  President 
Porter. 


An  Impressive  Address    by  Presi- 
dent Bascoijau 


The  ee ntennial  co»menion>tl«n  of  tbe  public  ntlon 
of  Kant's  "'Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  cl  >s*d  on  Hut- 
urday  with  the  reading  of  n  beautiful  poeui  from 
Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Home,  an  able  an  1  profound  papvT 
by  President  Porler,  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kidnev,  and 
an  afternoon  lecture  from  l*residcal  lluscoin,  of 
31«di:ou  t'elvendty,  \Ylscoo.-dn,  oo  **T.ie  Freedom 
of  tbe  Will  Empirically  Couriered-"  Mr*.  Howe's 
poem  was  one  written  many  Tears  ago— -iy  I8i»— and 
wa*  Dimply  entitled: 

ON   LEAVING  (JPG*    A  TIME)  TOE    STUDY   OF    H  JbJrt*. 

Dull  •  pcjus  the  doy  that  brioo>oo  hour  w*th  thee, 
0,  MasUr,  lapsed  w  eternity. 


My  memory  shows  the  rude,  chaotic  wars 

In  which  1  walked  ere  (hoa  refunnod'st  my  tUys. 

Truth  was  (he  airy  pnlace  that  I  snajht 
TLronph   many    a   wild   adventure    dreamed    anil 
wrought. 

Io!  at  thv  tonch  Km  crystal  turrets  rise, 
Set  in  the  golden  glow*  of  evening  tale*. 

Experience  widening  wisdom's  sacred  scope. 
The  fixed  ideal,  too  overla*iing  hope. 

Tbe  paper  from  Professor  Porter  was  a  theological 
view  of  Kant.    Its  publication  (■  not  permitted. 
nilMOt.NT        HAHt'OM'S       ADOKF.Sft. 

The  theme  of  President  Ilahcooi's  adtrcu  wr» 
"Freedom  of  Will,  Empirically  Considered."  He 
Mid,  In  opening, 


Moral  facts  are  eupreuje  facta  In  homan  society. 
Tbe  axiomatic  principle  on  which  tbe-e  rest  In  the 
general  mmd  b>,  R0>poofllbilliyiBcommeu<urate  with 
power.  Tbia  involved  at  once  choice  as  the  i o<i i *- 
penrablecoudillonof  virtue.  No  advorse  statement 
ut  this  point  has  wealceue<i  tbe  general  conviction,  or 

firaented  it«lf  as  njore  tliti;  un  bi^eolooo  evasion  of 
t.  A'lrtue  and  liberty  rite  and  fail  together-,  what- 
ever the  one  Iofb?  the  other  lo^c.s  oi.-o. 

Tbe  same  relation  belongs  to  truth  and  liberty. 
Truth  is  to  be  Inquired  into  und  cought  cut.  It  may 
be  attained,  and  a  may  be  mit>ed.  That  movement 
of  mind,  therefore,  which  Is  to  be  occapied  wish  this 
work  of  moulry  must  he  flYxihle  ami  xpontineou^; 
must  be  at  liberty  to  guMe  itself  br  the  purely  intel- 
lectual lu*p  of  lope.  If  thought  1;  iu  tuiy  way  sub- 
jected to  forces  lieyond  itself,  it  can  no  longer  shape 
iteell  freely  to  ittt  own  lawn.  Conclusions  reached 
onder  a  physical  necessity  liare  nothing  to  do  with 
truth.  They  are  facte,  not  truth*.  The  Uwj  of 
logic  are  not  laws  in  this  nv*&,  the  mind  must  move 
logically;  but  in  this  sense,  tbe  mind  mu*t  move 
logically,  If  it  is  to  reach  ihe  truth.  Thelmptlcsiion 
h>  that  the  mmd  rosy  easily  move  illogically  and  mis* 
tbe  tmih;  that  It  Bha]*cs  Its  own  movement  to  Its 
own  law;  that  It  is  free,  and  that  truth  is  the  reward 
ol  freedom  wifely  exercised. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  Involves  ft  like  conjunc- 
tion of  libertT  and  activity,  though  lesa  obviously  so. 
Beauty  is  fitting  thought  and  feeling  rendered  in  a 
form  wholly  nutnble  to  them.  Iti  pursuit  Involves, 
therefore,  an  ideal,  and  a  rpoutaieoos  inoveinant 
l  jwnni  that  ideal  Impul'-ion  and  force  are  alien  to 
beauty.  Attraction  and  freedom  are  of  its  very  fuo- 
ilaneo. 


notion  of  liberty.  The  world  Is  made  up  of  forces 
that  tuay  be  nsed,  and  of  powers  in  man  that  may 
nee  them.  It  is  made  up  of  the  fixed  and  the  flexi- 
ble, and  neither  terin  can  oe  lost,  and  tbe  compre- 
hending serviceable  proueis  remain.  State  tbe  case 
strictly  under  the  forms  of  empirical  forces,  and  not  ■ 
only  do  virtue,  science,  art  disapDear,  u*e  onto  dis- 
appears. We  use  things,  in  the  bi.-hor  sen»e,  when 
are  Fhape  tbem  to  our  purposes.  We  nse  air,  nut 
when  we  breatbe  it  spontaneously,  but  when  we  till 
our  air-brake*  with  it.  We  use  water  when  we  con- 
vert it  into  eteani  in  our  boiler*,  ratber  than  when 
we  drink  It.  If  the  world,  boib  in  matter  and  la 
man.  Is  made  up  of  forces  under  settled  law*  of  in- 
teraction, man  no  more  oses  matter  than  matter  n*es 
man.  If  we  include  in  the  natural  what  is  caudal 
and  fixed,  and  In  the  supernatural  what  Is  free  and 
flexible,  the  natural  can  never  be  In  auy  way  band- 
led  or  interpreted  without  the  t>uperuatur<U.  When- 
ever interpretation  reaches  In  the  natural  world 
either  comprehension  or  u-ie,  It  uio-t  do  it  by  virtae 
of  tbe  supernatural.  To  this  Idea  of  knowledge  and 
service,  tbe  one  is  as  necep?ary  as  the  other. 

Human  liberty,  fundamentally  planted  In  thi'i 
onion  ot  the  physical  and  spiritual,  aa  wo  here  con- 
ceive it,  pbows  empirically  two  l;r>es  of  limitation. 
Tbe  first  oi  tbe?e  appears  In  conuection  with  the 
brain,  the  medium  by  which  the  mind  receives  InUa- 
ence,  and  the  Instrument  by  which  It  communicatee 
energy.  We  may,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose, 
|)om  at  once  to  the  extreme  conclusion  which  science 
is  approaching,  that  tbe  nervous  sydiem  in  man,  with 
its  great  centre,  tbe  cerebrum,  is  constructed 
throughout  with  definite  lines  of  Inner  and  outer 
movement. 

This  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  gives 
strict  conditions  to  liberty,  but  does  not  take  away 
i:s  first  terms.  The  tool  1b  an  instrument  to  the  hand; 
the  hand  isau  Instrument  io  tbe  braia;  the  tool,  tbe 
hand,  the  brain,  are  conjoint  Instruments  to  the 
mind.  The  workman  can  not  go  beyond  the  poui- 
hUitlcs  of  bis  toolr.  His  circuit  of  liberty  lies  within 
those  potefbiliiles.  The  niicd  Dotted  to  the  body  re- 
ceives from  it  what  we  may  call  two  seb  of  restric- 
tions, or  two  sets  of  powers,  as  we  choose  to  regard 
them;  those  which  pertain  in  the  senses  to  the  In- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  tbone  which  pertain  In  the 
muscular  system  to  its  egreas  In  action.  The  nervous 
sj>iem  Is  the  medium  In  each  case,  and  the  bond  be- 
tween the  two. 

There  are  two  contrasted  views  that  we  may  take 
of  tbe  relation  ot  the  processes  of  pure  thought  to 
cerebral  action.  We  may  regard  thorn  as  strictly  inci- 
dent io  cerebral  changes  *bich  Intervene  between 
■eimtion  nnd  act. on.  This  supposltiou  bnpilos  s,n 
exact  and  csa-aJ  connection  of  escn  specific  cerebral 
state  witb  a  corresponding  state  in  consciousness.  The 
line  of  efficient  forces  hi  tnus  maintained  in  the  phy- 
sical world.  Or  we  may  regard  pure  intellectual  ac< 
ttvity  as  a  distinct  term,  under  Us  own  lawi>,  which  Is 
Introduced  between  renter  impre$$lons  and  muscular 
Bctiou-',  as  tbe  mnrician  Is  an  independent  agent,  be- 
tvieen  the  fbeet  of  music  that  Mc  on  tbe  piano  and 
the  instrument  Iteeif.  On  this  supposition  the  mind 
receives  imprersions,  conelates  thein  in  Itsownfar-h- 
ior ,  arreBts  them  or  p.i-*c>  tbem  on  In  eS.  irl  accord- 
ing to  its  own  ends.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  raoJliy 
this  second  opinion  by  still  further  snopiHiog  that 
there  is  a  dVtVhct'  molecular"  siVte  67*  until)  as  tlie 
Tit-i  r<.-nry  accompaninieat  ot  each  thought,  bat  that 
it  la  secured  by  existing  sutettof  mind  and  not  hy  ao- 
tecetlent  sen^ationn.  This  expansion  of  the  theory, 
however,  eeeius  to  be  a  weak  concussion  tj  phvsicitl 
idea.*,  as  no  such  corre?poodenccs  can  be  proved, 
and  the  cerebral  ttates  thus  accompanyiug  pure 
thought  would  have  caudal  connection*  neither  with 
antecedent  nor  suLsc^nent  states,  would  he  a  dead 
term  In  the  material  world,  aod  subserve  no  known 

purpose  in  the  mental  one. 

Men  rtart  «ith  a  balance  of  powers  nnd  a  bias  of 
dibDufition  which  are  not  easily  modified  or  re-i-i  ■•!. 
'i  Mil  naturnl  disposition  is  the re^idt  of  primitive  pas- 
sions and  U.-U--  iluit  are  Ftuuh^r'i  facts  by  no  mcint 
to  be  v* iped  out  by  a  simple  clioice,  nor, "indeed,  al- 
together tube  voted  out  by  tbe  luo*t  faithful  and 
contlnoout  effort.  A  portion  of  these  proclivities 
may  be  atiributed  to  physical  inheritance,  and  a  por- 
tion to  original  .endowment.  For  our  preheat 
purpose,  wu  need  not  ttrive  to  settle  tbe  hnlan:e 
between  them,  or  *ven  Mop  to  enforce  tbe  existence 
of  tbe  second  constituent.  The  po-itlou  ot  t.ie 
Individual  iu  reference  to  liberty  Is  not  much 
altered,  whether  bis  first  make-up  comes  to  him 
by  descent,  or  by  gift,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  ■tuhbontneai  ot  these  tir^t  tendencies  ex- 
perience clearly  records.  T'mae  who  have  the  train- 
ing of  children  uttach  great  Imnortanre  to  [^rent- 
age and  antecedents.  Even  In  tlie  earliest  Infrac- 
tion, tiie-r  forces  make  them-cHves  felt.  The  pjrent 
auu  tbe  teacher  arc  constantly  aware  In  the  tune 
household  of  diversities  of  temnermnie  its  and  tantes 
as  fundamental  considerations  In  discipline.  It  is 
true  that  much  more  can  be  done  In  elmplng  these 
forces  early  In  life  than  later  In  Life,  but  they  can  at 
no  lime  ho  overlooked,  b-mi  will  often  nndo  nn<ktlful 
and  even  skilful  labor  Io  a  sudden,  resentful  way. 
-  It  Is  also  to  be  remembered  that  toe  moral  Inheri- 
tance of  enrly  surroundings  and  dlsclpllos  so  addi  it- 
self  to  and  incorporates  itself  with  primitive  endow- 
ruciifs  aa  to  be  practically  lo^parable  from  them. 
Hytheil'Dea  young  nmo  begin-  to  coaie  wltblo  the 
Vahgd  ?J  r-l*  0W0  prr»M.,r>i  f ivv-lvn,  a  composite 
itresm   of   strong  cements  iia*  IjIui   In   hand-    lie 


need  not  lore  time  to  inquire  bow  he  came  by  hi  a 
inclinations;  whether  hy  native  endowment,  by  oby 
sical  inheritance,  by  morn)  inheritance,  or  by  direct 
iubtrmtion-  To  guide  and  fhupe  tbe.^e  energies,  ah 
readv  realized  iu  volume  and  direction,  bscomes  his 
labor.  The  liinltatltftis ot  lil*rty  are,  therefore,  vory 
obvious  and  very  great.  They  are  allied  to  those  of 
a  gunner  whose  position  aod  piece  are  given  him. 
Said  an  active  (>oy  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  his 
sluggish  companion,  "1  do  not  walk  so  last  on  pur- 
pose. I  cannot  help  it."  It  w?  look  at  the  limita- 
tions ot  liberty  in  rctercuce  to  the  Immediate  actions 
that  are  to  follow  them,  we  may  regard  freedom  a-* 
not  having  much  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  life. 
Indeed,  hasty  reasoncrs  often  come  to  tbu  conclu- 
sion. 

The  convictions  we  have  reached— especially  t»iose 
touching  -.-tion  and  character,  pergonal,  social  and 
religioni1 — though  they  themselves  may  have  growa 
up  in  thecxercifc  ot  liberty,  are,  still  limitation* 
upon  it..  Especially  is  this  true  if  a  dogmatic  spirit 
enters  inij  tbem,  and  we  regard  our  oplulonsas 
finalities. 

Aii other  restraint,  which  overtake*  freedom  In  its 
unfolding .  is  trmt  which  arbtes  from  the  accumulating 
lurce  of  teelings  and  of  social  rotations.  It  !•>  thought 
that  tbe  mind*  of  women  are  leis  open  to  the  lorce  of 
reason  than  tho^e  of  men.  So  far  ;ig  the  abortion  is 
true,  it  is  htrgely  due  to  the  cmotioiial  euer^y  which 
chnracterizet*  tbem.  This  medium  of  thought  retract! 
and  colors  the  tight  on  a>l  persona!  louic*.  till  a  pre- 
sentation Is  Insensibly  reached  that  talis  tbe  temper 
of  the  inquirer.  Lieht  is  fell  of  all  colore,  and  will 
yield  Iheu.  all  according  t->  our  analyzing  prisma, 
Wise  men  rind  that  iu  dealing  with  the  foibles  of 
others,  they  ran.-*  not  expect  to  remove  tbem,  bat 
rather  to  accommodatet'ieiu<'Clred  to  them.  Friends 
that  undertake  thoroughly  to  correct  each 
other,  will  soon  reach  aversion.  Jlefractiou* 
that  belong  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  tbe  mind  luelf 
must  he  pntienth  borne.  It  is  far  coaler  for  those, 
who  see  these  distuibances  of  vision  in  others,  to 
tnflnre  them  than  for  tho-e  who  suffer  under  them 
without  recognition  to  remove  tbeae. 

■Ptoi  only  are  me  reelings  inem^eives  very  per- 
fiftent  force?;  all  our  -fociitl  relitiona  become  objec- 
tive provocations  to  them,  renewingthem  constantly, 
and  with  great  energy.  As  we  iutcrpret  society  to- 
day, we  interpret  it  to-morrow,  and  it  acts  on  us 
vitoroL-i  1  y  to  perpetual e  ruling  impressions. 

Sow,  the  Individual  and  the  race  encounter,  in  the 
exercise  of  freedom,  two  lines  of  resistance:  that  of- 
fered byjiiattcr,  and  that  offered  hy  the  miud  itjelf. 
The  first  of  these  is  iu  the  strictest  sense  simply  tbe 
coherence  aod  firiimesi  of  material.  It  is  the  otuce 
of  mimt  Availing  it-cll  of  morganic  and  organic 
laws,  to  permeate' matter,  and  hold  it  to  fixed  and 
extended  service.  The  mo?t  complete  illustration  of 
this  is  tbe  human  body,  penetrated  In  every  part 
with  nerves  of  sensation  and  action,  and  sn  becoming 
not  itself  merely  an  arcua  of  miud,  but  a  pow- 
erful Instrument  of  mind,  operating  by  rueaus  of 
it  lrcely  in  Ihe  physical  world.  To  complete 
this  mastery  of  mind  over  matter,  to  establish  It  as  a 
settled  intellectual  dynasty,  is  what  wiie  men  are 
about  in  the  world.  Now  niaterisl  laws  are  suf- 
ficiently pliant  to  thought  to  niske  this  labor  possi- 
ble, and  sufficiently  re-ijtl  ul  to  make  the  gaias  of 
in  finite  worth  when  secured.  Moo  soon  learn  that 
mere  vaporing  accomplishes  nothing,  lint  they  also 
learn  that  skill  and  patience  are  lurprfoinglv  effec- 
tive, foe  ttream  does  not  flow  like  water,"  but  It 
fiews  like  a  glacier.  It  cun  hardly  be  said  ih  it  the 
pbjMcal  material  offerej  the  hand  of  man  Is  so  in- 
tractable as  to  wartc  liberty;  it  has  rather  that  de- 
gree of  (notability  which  stores  liberty. 

Itut  the  second  line  of  resistance  is  one  of  erjnal 
interest,— tbe  restraints  which  the  laws  of  miud  orfer 
to  mind.  It  has  been  found  a  universal  social  law, 
that  if  freedom  ia  to  grow,  wisdom  and  virtue  must 
grow  with  it.  It  is  the  same  truth  we  are  contem- 
plating in  the  limitations  of  liberty  within  tbe  inind 
itself.  The  agency  .-lips  away  trem  the  agent  unless 
the  agent  mahtera  himself  ol^o.  While  man  is  held 
buck  from  the  control  of  the  physical  world  by 
laws  withlu  that  world,  be  Is  equally  held  bylaws 
within  himself,  and  the  two  sets  of  laws  must  he 
handled  together  and  ina-tered  together,  otherwise 
the  movemeut  will  somi  find  arrest.  When  the  mind 
stagnates  within  itself  its  external  force  U  lost  also. 
What  do  the  limitations  of  freedom  which  we  have 
found  ari-lng  within  the  mind  jtselt  sisnlfy  but  this: 
That  the  growing  points  of  intelligence  and  vjrtuo 
iijtirt  be  caret  un  v  maintained.  If  tbe?e  «re  lost, 
reed  om  is  lost.  The  mind  settles  doirn  under  fixed 
opii>iooB,  becomes  subject  io  an  unbroken  ee trounce 
ot  feelings,  and  accepts  the  social  scutiments  that 
prevail  about  It. 

Tbe  one  condition  of  freedom  Is  to  maintain  unim- 
paired Intellectual  activity  In  all  directions  of  action* 
This  alters  the  horizon,  varies  tbe  grounds  of  effort, 
breaks  up  and  subordinates  babit,  and  holds  io  arrest 
the  sgpreflsion  of  orber  minds.  The  mind  taat  ceasee 
on  any  topic,  for  instance  on  thatof  religion,  from 
frith  intellectual  nctivity,  has  turned  down  tbe  light 
by  which  It  should  be  guided,  and  It  Uontyforta- 
nste,  therefore,  that  it  beginsto  fall  into  a  calculable 
ro. line  of  acli'*,  that  It  due."  not  g3  pl'.nglng  on 
with  n'-thing  to  tHrect  it. 

remiuul  ill-erty  in  like  lib  rtv  In  thc-ti:-'.  Us 
sni'e  i  ones-ion  is  one  ot  prolound  niiCJli'iu^  to 
deepl"  implanted  prtocipVa.  it  bt  not,  therefore, 
the  less  l(bert\.orof  ks^  worth.  On  the  oue  rfile, 
the  \rrj  condition  of  Mrergth  i->  a  *tro^'glo  with 
domineering  tendencies,  and,  ou  the  o'her, 
tleir  Pti'iulfast  goverum<*nt  under  now  cou- 
cllion<>.  Ijlterty  Is  a  movement  from  law 
to  law,  each  rjncccediiif  law  bclnsj  higher, 
broader,  more  nclu-ive  and  more  f.*inimw 
Tbe  value  of  liberty  i*  thnl  U  Cpabloa  tl«  mini 
frrelv  l«  cOllfOTin  to  law.  The  liberty  that  dUe*  not 
pu-r  ntfian(i>  into  luw  is  liki*  'Jw  kcedtb.it  h  not 
si.wii  iii  tbe  Mdl,  It  abides  alone;  Lil»ertv  thai  con- 
Axes  't  (HI  to  Up  own  narrow  field.  Hint  is  .onti-iw  t<. 
ki  it  ski'f  ally  toaelhrr  Ihe  past  and  i  ■»  future  ut  ">■ 
r>i  e  |  luetic  p-.int,  the  pre>ent,  1*  w»-  w^a-i.  It  is  wc*l 
Itlgli  omnipotent.  It  oidy  reuuires  long  tiur*  a»*l 
lar-_c  cpatci  In  which  to  unroll  it  power:  it 
n.t-rciv  evils  for  mateitul  of  evev  order  nnd1 
the  onion  oi  every  law  hy  vbhn  to  rc-ovd  Its  work. 
Tber<  Isnu  ien  on  in  any t  limitation  ot  Hi-e-ry,  why, 
ol  d.  r  ihr  l.vmi  of  luheri'anre,  man  *■!  ii»'d  nol  in 
time  walk  the  rartli  with  the  l>ouiidin>r  b*>  of  an 
aichangel.  govern  It  wMb  the  siren-'tb  s/ansreb- 
srgel,  und  Uike  home  it*  tbou;bt>  and  rcHio".*  to 
the  pure  and  serene  experience  of  .in  aidian^e'. 
Tlie  one  raw  of  this  progrew  it  continuoo'  Intelli- 
gence snd  virtue. 

The  full  report  of  Protestor  Morris's  xvprr  of 
Friibiy  tut  on  "Tra)ir>crnilental  Deduction  of  the 
Categories,"  Is  re.erv  d  for  publication  ln>  the 
TrtJrr//er  of  lo-niorrow  (T»evJa> ),  owing  tc  the 
pressure  of  other  matter  upon  our  space  u  day. 

Ibb  morning  Profctor  H*rru>  fcave  tbe  third  10c- 
tsre  of  his  second  course  ou  H«gxTs  Philosophy,  on 
rhs  subject,  "Hegel's  IMrthtction    s4    Man   froru  Va- 
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lire.    Two  Kind, cf  Iiuraorullty.  tbat  or  the  Species 
ana  that  of  lb*  IndlrMnal." 

Tn.  remaining  lectarti  of  Tftmor  Harrii  will  bo- 
on "Hegtr.  Doclrlre  of  ProTldonoe  In  Hl«tory>- 
Art*  w.  Eoropo  m  fnrniabtng  the  contrast  of  Pan- 
tbeim  and  Clitotbmity,"  and  "Besel'i  Tbeorr  of 
Fine  Art.  And  Literature  •■  reflecting  the  develop- 
ment of  Mrn'e  Spiritual  ConKlOQEnett,"  comiue,' 
rcspectiTely,  on  Wedmeiliy  and  Friday  evening.-", 
Ang.  10 and  12.  The  tworloruig  Icctarrenf  Dr.Joiie. 
In  bin  aeeond  coaree  on  "Platoui.m  in  Kelaiion  to 
Modein  Cliilitation,"  will  coiihi  on  Wednetdjj  and 
Friday  morning.,  ou  the- eubjeeV,  respectively.  "TUe 
l*bll<m>pby  of  Law."  and  "Tne  ITillo.-upUj  of  Praver 
•nil  tbo  'Prayer  Gaitge.'"  Mr.  S«ul««ii«  literary 
ledum,  which  will  bean  Intellectual  featinl,  win 
n.ioeon  Monday,  Tocatbi,  and  Tliuratla.  eveninc* 
Mr.  Alcott  will  tire  the  Valedivtory  o'o  S:ilar(lay 
iut,rru>g.  Pro!.  Kate  Sanborn  will  be  nre'eiit  tbu 
week,  atriringTaeKlay  afternoon,  and  other  gaeat] 
troai  abroad  are  expected. 


THE  KANT  CENTENNIAL. 

Estimate  of  the  Great  German 
by  Concord  Philosophers. 

High  Point  of  Philosophical 
Thinking  in  America. 
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Porter  and   Baicom  Clote 
the  "Week's  Discourse*. 


The  Kant  ceo  ton  Dial  bj  observed  at  the  Con* 
cord  pcbool  of  philosophy,  began  leu  Toes-  ! 
day  morning  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  I 
the  treat  philosopher  and  a  general  e_t imate  I 
o.'  nts  work  by  Dr.  Hedge  of  Cambridge.    In 
the  eveotneof  tha  aatna  day  Dr.  Harrla  took  ! 
tlie  place  of  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  and  read  a 
paper,  lately  used  at  tbe  Saratoga  celebration 
gotten  up  by  Dr.  Meant,  in  whieb  he -bowed 
the  point*  of  harmony  between  toe  Kantian 
and  Hegelian  philosophy   on  tbe  one  Laud, 
and  tbat  of  Plato  and  Arlatotle  on  tbe  other. 
Kant,  to   Dr.   Harris,,   was  cat   fortb  ai  tbo 
world -historical  personage  wbohaa  given  an 
Impulse  to  widely  differing  schools  of  thought, 
which   bare  carried    philosophy  far  beyond 
tha  llmlta  of  tbe  system  he  personally  rep* 
resented.    Wednesday  morning    Prof.   John 
Watson    of    Queea'r    l' Diversity,     Kingston, 
Ont,   the  ableet  exponent  of  Kant    among 
liTicg  Englishmen,  presented  a  paper,  read 
by  Rev.   R.   A.  Holland  of  Chicago,  on  "Tbe 
Critical  Philosophy,  in  Itu  Relations  to  Real* 
lea  sod  Sensationalism,"  In  which  be  full* 
explained  the  .wort  tbat  lay  before  Kant.  In 
sho  wring  tbo    futility   of  ihe  phueeophy'  of 
Locke,   and  m  answering  i.m  ■eeptleism  of 
Horns    Tb«  papers  name  In  aptJr.  altar  Dr. 
Barrii  bad  shown  tbe   piece  of  Kant  In  the 
world's  philosophy.    Tha  seme  ereula*:  Dr. 
lisn-u.     In    bis    coarse   of    lectures    on    tbe 
"Philosophy      of      Hegel,"      rewawad      bis 
etetemenis  snout  Kant  us  evening  before, 
and   showed   that  it  was  not  until   Kant's 
leeebiegs    baa     been    interpreted    ihrongh 
the  eld  Greek  pblkwopby  met  the  alMcallies 
ef  bis  system  were  overcome.    It   was  Hegel 
wbo  perceived  tbat  Kant'a  .otollen  ef  kaowl- 
edge  was  Identical  with  tbat  of  Aristotle,   but 
the  dlOsrenee  betweee  Kant*  a  and  Arlatotla'i 
aelaboe  lies  in  tbe  fact  chat  tbe  latter  u  not 
affected  by  tne  antithesis  of  subjective  venni 
•b]Kiit..     Tho  eriuctsm  of  Kant  on  tbe  part 
of  Uezcl  Is  bssed  ea   a  true    insight   Into  l&e 
Creek  lolnilon  of  the  aa  lithe*  la  of  the    unl- 
Jgstaibepsrticulac     Xtii*  vttl'r.  IUr- 
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asi  ef  Hani-  Oe  Tacn-iar.  Dr.  J. 
atear*e  of  Hamilton  College  srrve  a 
of  the  way  >•  whicL  KanL 
»»•!  worsen  hi*  way  late  iwougnr^eri. 
Vi  rj.fii.r>  «ud  American  thicker*,  »aa  tlr, 
a  low  i  emitteuwa  hu  eternal  Inter]  rmmasia 
at  ibe  ■TbOc-'oi.bT  of  Ufa."  Oe  rn.ir.*  mere* 
lag  I'nrt  trw.rge  K  JJorrta  ef  lb*  CaUurMty 
ef  altcbifsa  lectured,  with  greas  credit  u  bisa- 
eelf.  ea  "sCanl's  Oppooiuea  to  tbo  Eens*,tto*.al 
rhootoubr  as  gJsberetsa  by  Maeae."*  The 
two  protileeis  ef  pBlieeepby,  as  tbey  sppeved 
to  Seat,  wera  i*»  deesde  ea  wnai  anuwieg  la 
sad  bow  we  kssv,  aad  u>  eetevsaiee  tt*e 
tn-' w»  of  being;  aad  Pref.  atoms  wee 
cbierly  eecapird  with  «m  eesisaate  ef  what  fee 


fleest    yet     dellverwd    durttg 

weaten    of     the    seeoeL     Mra 

■a  Ward  Bow.  ftiiesspted  Prtday  eveama; 

pn-vaei  soeve  of  "Tlie  Roanlla  of  Kaat," 

Swat  woaltad  k«r    reetOfe    BO*,.],    to    wLt    IDS*. 

eeeeupoa  kwigni  AsacneaoiU  the  tbsl  stagen 
ef  the  uaeaceeeewtaJ  saeeesneel  nearly  naif  sjr 
eeatary  age.  L-aiwday,  the  Uit  day,  was  ite 
greatest  daref  tne  eeeteaaial  a  '  ' 
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the  papers  by  twe  presldeats  of  iM'taas 
eollr  pro*.  *M  fress  the  Sail  sad  the  ether  fretti 
the  West,  wereantsalpaied  with  greet  letei- 
est  Tory  fell  abalraou  of  each  leesereer* 
here  glvee.  Prssuiaet  Pevwrr  was  enable  te 
he  tweaeet,  aet  bk  mm  vu  very  »Ua,  nsst 
waa  haealT  ea)»ved  U  i  aarge  ■nnllaasa. 

on.  POarrtrrt  cmav. 

Asa  ahM   Passe*  onr  tase   a^ssewsnst  aw 
¥s-ne  Cell  awe. 

Wnesever  esanlene  may  est  heed  ae  hatha) 
tret*  er  fss-shsU  ef  ttvo  roneltn  off  KanTa 
"Ctittajm  ef  the  Pen  lea  see,'*  aatd  Dr.  lor 


great  paUisisbsrs  ef  aatlwetf y,  they  tod  sjet 
been  wreeghs  Into  Ibe  eeevlesloes  ef  nil 
thinking  mess.  Am  ninstmetsn  ef  thtetefav* 
atoned  by  the  ease  ef  Mr.  O.  U.  lean*,  ae- 
leegtag  teavebool  tbd>fartbaet  ressove  frees 
Kaal,  whe,  stenrag  with  an  attar  nabaJtef 
la  the  ratwe  ef  m«*  pa  rasas ,  waa  f« 
ha  the  near. 
pi  obi 

whle 

•erne  m  tree  ef  ethere  ef  i 
tree  Mr.  Speooar  and  Mr.  Traaall.  thsesrh 
nee  over-learned  la  the  *njrtUo,e*.''  yetehaw 
re  their  writings  that  ttor  have  bees  ebllgwe 
"se*.   eefere  Kant's  lime, 


ktlene"  h 

iiaklag  of  three gsnatetl ems;  aad 
within  tbe  last  M  yaera  latere  has  boaa  a  spee- 
Uneeea  gsevemwnt,  etfecilng  nanny  snlnda,  of 
return  te  Kant,  aed  mnnr  tfeatsaaa,  la  tbe  wag 
ef  uatseeonl  aad  or  ttirism,  eentinne  te  to  WTti 
taw. 

Aitheogh  wo  may  reject  arnah  ef  Kant  as 
Landtag  to  seeptislma,  yet  we  eeeaet  sjeeatien 
tsvit  he  proposes  to  eefood  the  reasonable  and] 
necessary  preettenl  fauna  ef  nsaa  to  tne  seat, 
tneaaivervennd  Ood,  rn  dety  aad  >a  ha  jar- 
taiuv.  Juaa*  "" 
net  torn  nrai, 

mn  nnannouxry  or  w*wt 
m  needssesly  arwhcia)  aed  anatr-aot.  Wtottor 
U  waa  lavented  er  devised  for  e  nenrnswn,  er 
grew  np  In  hu  mind  rn  a  naif  nneenammml 
way, ennnel  aaatly  to  ajptaiasd.  Jt  ta  trnsj 
tbat  soma  ef  bis  lending  terms  are  not  iawnt.> 
caJ  in  slgnlloation  with  the  tame  no  need  hi 
correal  lanrnafle,  er  area  la  tto  aebeola.  Fee 
this  rensee  manv  ware  offended  at  tto  new 
nnUceoiihy,  and  It  mnst  he  eonfeseed  taet 
Kant  was  net  always  meats r  ef  hfct  ewn  tarmt- 
aetogv.  Mor  waa  be  want  we  eail  a  gsesf 
writer;  and  aomettoea  to  sea  mi  bo  elide.  o< 
tn  tbe  manes  of  tnowant-and  sswneh.  "" 
~oy  able  man  bevs  pes  opDeefte 
-■",  bss  Ea 


Uens  enea   tat  wevdn,  and  , 
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whleh  inerehy  to  rendsret  to  pnalniiphy,  at 
enltesw  end  te  gnltn.  tTtol  waa  tonaosa  M 
raised  qsuniis  net  hnfere  rams  a,  whtnfc 
eeadd  new  afsarward  ramata  nnsnsamas). 
Kven  M  ihene  gisktemi  had  mavrad  te  tto 


Meat,  white  we  ana  that  Kant* s  system  ta  an- 
tagoritstle  to  tto  seepOetsm.  wbleh  ealis  tn 
enestloo  all  knowledge  sad  tne  degmatlani 
whleh  answers,  wlttont  oaaamaatloa,  eertaln 
preoiisea,  vat,  whenweeetae  t»»  ask  what  ta 
maaatby  aalliag  bte  work  a  *'efirleve,M  WW 
And  that  to  Invents  no  new  psyenologx,  ant 
sceepia,  witaout  diseusatea,  tne  eesamon  *e~ 
floltlons  aad  class IScatlens  ef  the  ieeullhts  ef 
themlnd.  DtoargiimeBtsaraeoofSksedly  die* 
tlngulshed  as  metanbysteal  aad  tran  aeon  new 
tsl,  yet  he  wUl  net  admit  tbat  bto  werh  ta  a 
system  ef  metsphyrtes.  but  oalr  a  prelHnlnary 
alsoussron.  He  does  net  always  irufeire 
whether  tbe  euenee  facta  oomsooxtwith  tto 
lesaimeay  of  eoosctournesa,  er  maherTrne  and 
complete  analyits.  Lneks's,  as  well  as  Kant's, 
philosophy  was  a  true  rrlOeal  lo<*nlrv  Into  tto 
aotb?r1iy  and  reaeb  of  the  bnman  endereund- 
log,  and  It  to  not  strange  tbst  tha  aaoond. 
published  a  oentnry  after,  sbootd  to  Bern 
exact  and  profound  Uian  tbe  flrsL 

Tbe  greet  faatnre  of  tho  "Critlqne"  la  tne 
demonstration  of  the  preseaee  of  •  priori 
eiemenu  In  knowledge.  This  waa  tto  eld 
contrast  so  sharply  nude  by  Plato  and  Arttt 
tolls,  end  even  L**okn  refers  an  annua 
fcrtowladretetsrosoorces,  sensation  nod  re- 
flection, and  even  Oontt,  reeognixing  only 
nainrci  aad  sensible  facts,  yet  eonneou  them 
by  the  relations  of  time  sod  stsslUr.tj.  aed 
tbea«  two  oaugories  are  hxsi  at  lodispearabtft 
for  nun  as  Ksnt's  IS  are  for  him.  Now  Kant 
sallied,  beyoad  all  ooorroTersy,  thai 
kcrwledfe  Is  made  op  of  two  ele-- 
menu.  Not  turtt  protsaU  bSTC  nef 
been  entered egauast  tbe  peeftloa  in  the  form 
la  whieb  b"  aaattri*  It,  bnt  tbat,  ID  soruc  fortav 
all  thinkers  admit  It  u  s  facL  i.vct»  the 
'  iihilil.nl  nil  llailtoiiH.lnMiBiinnT 
■pE"dnr-w*jraai  -&$**&*  in  dswt t^a  :«e»rr 
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kit.:T.  u>  other  bemzs,  though  ibeir  "real  esist- 
^n&r  we  r.io  dcillct  sflirm  nor  Jeoy.  llirrs 
<we  have  an  ller.iUni,  tnttcsd  of  a  rc^lum, 
nrnicbaurt*  iritti  ibe  aMiimi/tion  that  knuwl- 
■>i*:c  it  a  ituQUT^irt  or  being. 
at  ear's  uuoi 
hras  rr.aie  at  the  outset  by  regarding  sense 
ipnner  and  color)  as  recepthe  or  rsa-iwc  only. 
Naarl  n-.t  nniiring  tbat,  in  Ibe  unlScjtion  of 
_scn»niior.s  into  «»T«s;»fIiin,  When  oitlg  veeti 
%rg .-I  io  ia:t  or  tMnk  about  objects  the  mind 
■a  fjx-nirti  eour.))-  aeti»e.  l"be  nt>)eets  Dice 
rVith  larli  ch  it  tv.  -  lo  do  are  a.  rr*t)  nnd  m-.i- 
hrortio  r>«  are  thoob>6<u  of  iM  miod*  hlchsr 
roririifna.  It  If  diflVrull  lo  fathum  the  tneso- 
Inc  of  Ki  ni  la  tuaLingtbedutincilon  between 
p-l.  i-sii  aj.J  noiirfaeqoni  11  <•  (Mimeihing 
■er*  :  -ii  tbe  difTf-renea  between  a  su;<ert.risl 
know  it  (l;r  aad  »rt»»e,>or  Imlglit.  Uore  ntmt 
•s  true  oi  tbe  mind's  knowledge  of  Useli  than 
of  vrl  at  we  call  ptonewtena,  wbleh 
are  I'.jrpeiiiaJiy  cbaagrng:  vis.,  tbst 
It  ii  a  thing  In  ilaelf,  permaaent 
and  i.i>  oiir.-il  with  reality,  otberwite 
thsaiir.fi  tuclf  coald  not  make  tbeconirssL 
In  unu.iiii  i!#ti  j-mg  tbe  bnnaan  rpoby  making 
It  a  mern  sureeaaloa  of  pbeoomana,  Kaat 
wss  pi/fhapa  liteoMlstenl  wiib  the  argument 
of  tbt  "Critique,"  seeing  that  herein  he  eaUe- 
lie  he  •  a  tori-4  or  conclusious  In  respect  to  tbe 
aniur*  of  ibe  sool.  Implying  ibersby  that  the 
soul  tn*  an  e>*ent:sl  ivauirekBewabhi  by  man. 
And,  t**i0e  tbe  reality  ef  matter,  and  Its 
anowsMoDess  by  msn  as  a  thing  In  Itself,  It  is 
perpetually  nssomsd  by.  Kant,  whenever  be 
rsfora  to  tne  amverse.  since.  If  the  senses  are 
reesDtita.  tbayaappoac  reaitiy  in  tto  matter 

WTiich  act*  ui-ou  iLem. 

Ksnt'i  i>hilotiophy  ta  nrefeondly  ethtenL 
■That  eou'd  not  be  raaehed  by  pure  reason  to 
beli«**d  tbat  be  reached  by  'pmeueal  reason. 
Tben  bo  tboiignt  be  found  realities,  net  seatae; 
thsi  It  was  the  aetna  mtad  oader  another 
Bama,  ai^a  tbsl.  If  tbe  postulates  and  tbe  re- 
anlu  of  ihe  oae  prancsa  are  raeJ  or  enreal,  tto 

Ke-tupouallhOB  aad  resells  el  Ibe  ether  must 
Hit  tana. 
Hants  mend    swtese   has   hees-ai  widely 
known,    rod     bas     lit    own    streewth    and 
grandoor,  Bjj.1  lu  reatilu  were  awahening  and 
vnrifymg,  yrt  it  is  not  now  ■■espied  goner- 


but  as  asLiaiactorv  and  eonclesive. 

Kami  Immediate  taflueace  apon  tneelegy 
eras  duourbiog,  yet  tils  ctbles  asUbuUbed.  as  a 
ner^aMiy  for  all  banana  tbtnklag  upon  Iba 
nonl's  deatlny,  a  pertopal  God,  sea  even  peer* 
tire  or  roteuJed  ralialea  be  reeognlaed  as 
morally  neccasarv,  gronnding  It  e*>on  tne  den* 


or  bu 
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tVe  find  in  Kani  the  germs  aad  explanations 
orrosiTB  Trif  nrwcrrg, 
the  first,  toward  faith  and  tbe  snpernslonii, 
displaying  iuelf  In  Jeeobl  and  B«hl«ter> 
macber,  in  Coleridge.  Ilsmllton  and  Mantel; 
Bed  tbe  sacond  id  tbe  nst«iralMtte,  ibe  pan* 
fbet^ltc  and  tne  asnottic  scbools,  though  the 
pantheisno  u  only  indirectly  related  to  him. 
Tbe  sgnowtic  ««r>oei  interpreu  the  Kaattan 
notition  tbat  man  cannot  formalaw  the  In- 
tnlle  by  the  relstlont  of  tbe  leg-teal  ander- 
sunduic  as  eauiraleni  to  the  assertion  tbat  he 
cannot  a  now  -u-Mi  at  ail,  and  It  attempts  to  si- 

Eialn  lbs  caterortes  thsmselres  by  tbe  great 
iw  of  erolntion.-  It  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  Kant,  bowerer,  to  see  tbat  ibe 
logical  collection  of  tint  aguootia scheme  and 
tbsl  of  Ksnl  is  slender  in  tbe  extreme,  and 
their  moral  unlikeness  Is  very  great.  Dr. 
Porter's  paper  closed  wltn  these  words:  "It 
Is  lo  tbe  credit  of  tbe  present  t'saeratlon  tbst 
It  dors  not  despair  of  philosophy,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  lnmanuel  JiLant  hss  more 
renders  la  Germany,  Prance  aed  Ene land  to- 
day than  when  a  ceniary  ago  he  lommoDed 
gi)  Europe  to  bear  the  new  philosophy,  and 
til  Kuropo  responded  to  ibe  call. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  reading  a  spirited 
eonvrrasnon  followed.  In  wbicb  Dr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Alcott.  Prof.  Cobn,  Dr.  Harris  and  Prof. 
J.  VT.  Vends  took  part.  Dr.  Jones  observed 
thst  the  themes  of  philosophy  are  unirerael, 
and  that  the  rreate.1  Ihlnkc  ta  he  wbo  tuost 
ImuroTO*  or  moves  to  ihoogTit.  Neither  Arls- 
to'.le.  norl'lsio,  nor  Kant,  nor  Schelling  nas 
ret  given  m  tho  lasL  thought  m  philofoplir. 
Mr.  Alcou  noted  that  in  Knul's  fint  publlea- 
tifiu  ho  was  ciplslnlnglbc  pore  intellect,  but 
be  rMJiueO  notbiog  and  gave  many  polnta  of  ad- 
rantatfu  to  the  atroostle,  bat.  In  hts"Ibcory  of 
Ethlca."  lie  tin n iff  out  Ibe  categorical,  impera- 
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God  under  tbe  UluoiinaUon  of  faith.  Regard- 
ing h&m  tu  no  o-aplorer,  be  was  a  gmud  man. 
He  cioMd  up  the  way  to  tbe  solution  of  tho 
emrerse  through  the  senses.  Prof.  Cohn  .e- 
wisrked  mm,  a*  long  as  we  are  in  the  domain 
of  Ui.DfclriK.  our  mind  Is  self- Sell  re,  hut.  In 
ethics,  wa  niwi  ihe  ocmulcxlltes  of  life.  The 
true  order  tn  the  study  of  Kent  Is  to  go  from 
tbe  ethics  to  tbe  pniloaopby.  To  appreciate 
tbe  rendu  of  Kant,  -aid  Dr.  Harris,  they 
mopt  be  menanred  br  ibe  results  of  the  Creek 
pliliotopbj.  Nothing  final  inhuman  thiukiog 
can  be  reached,  if  everything  were  explained 
ioday,  m&tu  would  need  to  be  explained  tomor- 
row, lia<-i  Dhdosopby  bsa  to  account  for  the 
iQiversH  pn.i  pravi.K,,  efforts.  We  are  con- 
stantly reaching  out  for  one  principle  to  ei- 
»laln  what  ills.  Dr.  Harris  then  went  on  to 
explain  in«  way  In  winch  Hun  re^cheJ  tl>r> 
oooftct  ilvL.  oi  iiionmno  bcnv*  throthfh  piirt 
reason.  Dr.  Me.ini>  r^ncliHloC  the  v4in\m-r. 
Uou  bj  aptiAoii,  of  tno  niLcif  jl  Intiro-;  -i. 
tbeee(-.l-;  .;  -n.  lr  t-«*  (.:.-.  ■• .  '  .  ':  ■ 
for  Kjiui  i  '  ir  !.  ,.,  ■:  ,  .  . 
iaCOiUjjv'jiMy.ie.'.  ItM  it.  w*-*-jo  iMlL...^. 

■is  it.   and   ii.sii•;    ..iCrtt.'i    •*;-    "".  ,  :  Vit 
o-L<cr  wjt 

!i  wtw  Uu  ra  the  saeroing  rrt.ea  tbo  l*rr? 
cosi-an-i  ii/oke  up  to  a-u  u»  .lamer.  Tl.e  :n- 
iciecioal  trvat  had  L-een  rich,  and  U*e  ioicitar 
b«a  waa  fur-r-itco  <o  Ibe  Inierest  in  the  paper 
and  la  the  eonverantien. 

PRESIDENT  BASCOM'S  LECTURE. 
A  MrallLnnt  Cotaclmator.  te  (He  C«»t«a- 
»lal  H'wb  at  C*tsror4. 
In  ttoelieraeae  President  Ds*ex-m  of  Wb 
courn  Caiversiry  comphti«d  ihs  celtbralfon 
with  a  leeiore  on  **The  Freedom  «f  the  Will 
Empirically  CoerUered."  It  wu  iuir-Uueed 
with  a  referscjcfl  to  tlie  Kant  erntennisl,  and 
ami  tn  lis  plane  as  lbs  final  word  ea  the  •ab- 
ject at  tbe  Concord  ■eweoL  Dr.  Bsecom  de- 
nlsred  bis  obwot  to  be  to  trace  ths  doctrine  of 
liberty  la  bnman  action  as  preseatod  tn  our 
•  ■i'y  experience  aad  interpreted  by  IL  Mor ^  l 
facte  are  suprejno  la  human  aoelelv.  Tbe 
airomatio  prlactple  is  thst  reapeesitjillly  Is 
eoumsBsoraw  wtin  power.  Vrrtns  and  liberty 
stand  er  fall  togeiber.  The  same  rela- 
tion belongs  to  truth  and  liberty-  1  be  brautr 
of  tbe  world  reroavei  a  like  con. unction  -f 
Itbertjand  aoiivity.  Jta  pursuit  Involrcs  an 
i'lc-.l  ami  a  spOfiunetHit  inurement  toward  H 
V.ben«verlnil>onstnral  wurlo  ire  reaeb  out 
to  a  large  corarre>icnnon,-w«  enter  ibo  reaina 
of  cjusc.  and  inlerprit  the.a  by  vlrtnr  tif  ■  ■  0 
snpernalurat.  Human  llbcrtr  Is  fundament- 
ally planted  In  Ibis  union  nt  Ibe  physical  itud 
Ibe  spiritual.  It  alto  sbowa  crauincyllr  two 
lines  of  limitation.  Its  curi-rne  tUicmcnt  on 
tbe  physical  nds  Is  Hint  lbs  nervoim  avvtem 
la  Bin,  with  tu  centre  In  ibo  cerebrum,  la 
©or.aimeted  throughout  with  dennlie  Hum  of 
moo  .nd  outer  mnveinenu  This  depontMneg 
or  the  mind  on  tbe  body  girei  (-un-i  conduintia 
'"  llbvrty.  but  doc*  Dot  Liks  away  ita  first 
■'"   Tlew   at  ioi.    point 


terma.  Tbe  nslv  Tlew  at  ibis  potnt  wblcli 
Interferes  with  f.bcrtv  Is  that  wuioh  rega.ds 
eonaclence  at  a  secondary  sceomp«nia,auL 
Toere  are  iwo  eont/asied  ritwi  wbicb 
we  may  Uka  of  u,o  relation  of 
tbe  procesMs  of  unrs  reaavsi  to 
oerebrai  action.  Either  \n7,  ,« 
str.eily  Ineldeni  to  cerel.ral  chsngei  lotervro. 
leg  between  .em.uon  and  actmn.  or  pure  lr.- 
tel-ectualaelirltrlsa  rii.unet  torn,  under  m 
■&K\!tl!!!iMd  between  sensor  lmpres- 
sh»ns  and  moacuiar  netlens— aa  tbe  mu»iriar.  u 
aSl.L-dS??W"1  i:r*°l  -»«lw«u   the  abeetof 

BBTWEEaT   1TAIOK    AKD  IKgriRCT; 

and  lastineu  involve  this  vcrr  erganle  oo 
bsrewce  between  the  two  raotlees,  which  are 
la  msn  the  baaia  ef  ren»on.  JmHbci  and  rea- 
son, therefore,  under  this  sunt-oaltlen  are  one. 
rhytleal  •xpoxisaoe  gives  limits  to  llbertr 
but  limn,  iliat  sever  sbolkh  It  aa  long  at 
thought  remsina.  In  letellesiaal  cxparleiKe 
moo  stbrt  with  a  balance  ef  powera  and  a 
Diai  of  diipealtloo,  act  easily  ami  bed  or  re 
SWleJ.  -t.unstars!  dUpo.lt-en  oomea  from 
prlBiiuve   pss.ioui  mo  tostos,  stnbborn  facts 

inrtiflTTi  *?UUnU'  **■  P°*»»0"  of  the 
indlridusl  la  roferenea  to  liberty  Is 
not  much  elierrd,  whether  his  first 
maae-up  cornea  to  kltfi  by  da-cant,  by  gift,  or 
by  acomblnaihjQof  ihe  twa  Tbe  mors  1  In- 
herllsnce  of    early  snrrotindmgs   aad    dlael- 


pliee  incorporates  itself  with  primitive  en- 
dowments, and  ii  practically  loseuerable  from 
Ibeen.  A  restriction  clotaiy  concerned  witb 
tbo  primitive  di>po*ilion  Is'tbatof  hablL  bo 
tar,  tbe  eon vict uioi  rencbed  have  grown  op 
witb  the  excrciae  of  liberty,  and  are  Hmlt.v 
tioosupon  il  The  dogmstum  of  self-wH>ed 
nstnroj  like  thnlof  Napoleon,  shews  Ibelos^  of 
liberty. nod  Is  tern,  moat  of  all.  In  the  luDer  life 
of  the  mind.  1  lie  remoteness  of  primary 
principles  from  the  truths  which  flow  from 
them  leads  to  ibe  ume  reanli.  Most  of  the 
d>~<  iiaejon  by  wblcli  ihe  current  of  empirical 
phllo-ophv  u  resl-ic<)  in  our  day  gees  for  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  It  lies,  for  tbe  mo»t  psrt,  far 
ont  among  nvirgmsl  trutui.  Another  re- 
straint wblcli  overtakes  freedori  ha  Iti  unfold- 
ing m-ium  from  tbe  nccvmnlatlng  force  of 
feellngi  and  from  social  relstlens.  Tbe  feel- 
luffs  are  periosteal  fnroes,  and  our  social  rela- 
tion! become  ob)ecti»c  provecnttODa 
in  them.  io  these  phjnc  I 

aad  intellectual  restrictions  are  lo  be  sdded 
aecondarv  ooes  which  r^ise  from  -their  In* 
trartmn.  6o  much  are  some  minds  Imprewcd 
with  these  subtle  influcacos  that  buman  liber- 
ty links  out  of  all  high  enltmate.  Tha  ladt- 
vldual  and  the  rare  encounter  two  lines  of  re- 
■■stance,  in  the  aaareise  of  freeflom,  that  of- 
fered bv  matter  snd  that  nfftired  by  the  mind 
iL-fif.  The  tirtl  ■»  In  ihe  strictest  sense  sim- 
plrthe  coherenca  end  flrmte-B  of  mstcrlsl, 
Vbkcti  It  is  tho  ofllee  of  the  mind  to  pene- 
trate.   The  second  covets  the  restraints  which 

THE  LAW!  Or  WIND 
offer  to  aslacl  Ilieir,  ibe  3?eocy  situs  away 
from  the  agent  unless  ihe  agent  raastcrt  him- 
self iUol  It  hso  been  fonnd  a  uulvcraal  rocl.il 
law  that,  if  freedom  Is  to  gr«.w,  wiv'oro  anil 
virtue  mum  giow  with  It.  The-Iim'iTntTor:s—oT 
frvcdoni  in  UiS  nilml  i,,^*>lf t  that  the  pru ■ .  lug 
noiuw  of  initllr^un.-e  and  virtue  itu«l  L*e  enrc- 
flillv  maintalncO,     ihuona  condition  of   f /■■■■■ 
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AuotfirfiP    Able     Lecture     in     the 
Kantian  Series, 

PKOFKS^ORMOKXilS'S  PAl»frit 


**77«t?  Tram  cendcfrtat  Deduction 
of  the    Categories." 

Valakble  Iccturw  from  Prof.  Harris 
and  ulr.  F.  E.  Sanborn. 


•*  •fimrnittg   of  Hegelian   Phil- 
osophif. 


And    aa'  Evening   of   RcrmaD   Lit- 
erature. 

ABrronu5ed  intho  Trailer  of  6atnn!vrfr tbe  ab- 
stract of  Trofcssor  Morrife's  paper,  read  Friuay 
morning,  is  pre»onted  to-day.  This  h  considered  uoe 
of  tbi  ablcrt  papers  on  Kan-t  pretrirted  during  tbo 
celebration.     Jt  Is  entitled  . 

The  TianeecadvBtal  Jjedneeiew  ef  the  C*atf" 
egor  lea- 
It  is  cTtoogb  If  we  perceive,  as  we  rea»U1y  may  do, 
that  much  as  Kant  baa  accomplirticd  in  tbe  wiry 
of  demonstrating,  the  nature  and  crmdltltm  of 
alt  real  knowledge,  or  of  all  knowledge  ef 
reality,  is  purely  dogmatic,  and  bonce  a  deiuaion  and 
a  maro  as  well  as  a  source  of  needless  eonfoj»ion. 
Notwithstanding  tbat  Kant  bat  fltfually  demonstrat- 
ed that  no  sensible  coasclousDOM  of  aenrible  objects 
is  possible,  unices  it  be  tuorou^hly  permeated, 
moulded  and  sustained  by  a  self-activity  of  mind 
which  creates  for  It  Its  unlveraal  form  and 
through  those  conditions,  all  Its  particular 
oaes,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  polDt  of  view  of 
mere  s*i..«1b)e  consciousness  as  distinguished  and 
separated  from  telf-coDsclooAne-".  Is  aa  artificial  and 
really  Impossible  almrartton,  aod  that  every  assump- 
tion re-pi  ci  ing  the  nature  or  being  of  snbjoct  or  ob- 
ject which  this  exclusive  point  of  viow  euggests,  yet 
In  commenting  on  the  condliiorj  of  all  knowledge,  bo 
uncritically  adopts  or  proceeds  upon  these  very  as- 
sumptions. To  scmnons  codscIousdoss— su  wo  b»v« 
seen  cbewb.-re—  unmindfol  of  Its  organic  depend- 
ence on  end  Involution  In  seU-conaclonsoesa. 
objeeta  appear  as  something  wholly  foreign  In  na- 
ture to  Itself.  It  Is  one  thing,  tbey  are  something 
else  wholly  different  trom  It,  tboufrli  poe»es*lng  tbe 
purely  mocluualcal,  but  absolutely  miracaloos  and 
imperishable  and  Inner  stable  power  of  affecting  It, 
or  proilarlDg  Iroprowtons  upon  It.  The  having  of  tbe 
tmiiremions  is  called  perceiving  the  ohjecu,  but  sea- 
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-a'.uf  cou-t  loudness  soou  net-owe* aware  on  rtBeciiun 
(nut  in  am]  through  the impressions it  perofiv«.  not 
the  alleged  foreign  object*  bot  slrnnly  the  lropres- 
'■  tout  themselves.  So  u  is  compelled'  to  give  ap  all 
pretence  of  knowing  the  object*,  tbooch  still  clino- 
mg  to  tbe  assertion  that  tbev,  nevertheless,  exist  "in 
themselves,"  and  tb.it.  too,  fn  tbe  possession  of  a  na- 
ture 90  oottevcloped  nnd  to  utterly  nncommen^nrate 
with  onr  own  that,  if  the  knowledge  of  It  could  en- 
ter into  tbe  results  of  onr  consciences,  it  would  un- 
questionably shutter  them.  "gncb.  'kDov:|«Ji.:e  1«  too 
wonderful  for  us."  And  to  this  absola.o  prejudice 
Kant,  instead  of  "correction  It  altogether,"  ft  ill 
cling*.  While  thoroughly  ooder.'taodlug  |t  be  yet 
''"litmus  to  assert  It.  Tbe  rery  notion  of  thing, 
fuhetauce  or  object,  be  rbowe  to  be  a  creation  of  sen- 
consctoup  mind,  opeiaiinn  in  forms  of  space  and 
time,  which,  too,  ore  the  mind's  owo  creation.  Tbe 
very  notioo  of  cause  as  applied  to  "sensible  object*," 
he  shows  to  be  of  hke  origin.  Tbe  object*  themselves, 
therefore,  epnrt  from  onr  knowledge  ot  thorn,  are 
not  object*,  substances,  or  tninfr*  nt  all,  nor  can  they 
mure  the  impressions  which  we  ascribe  to  them. 
Why  then  continue  to  assert  what  tan  neither  be 
known  nor  bnaained?  The  appearances  in  whlcb.by 
common  consent,  are  all  thai  we  can  know,  thxougn 
*e  nsfble  consciousness,  are  sacred  eves  if  we  deny 
the  inconceivable  things. 

All  this  confusion  and  Inconsistency  result  from 
failure  or  ocplect  to  correct  the  hasty  Inferences  of 
hcneuuut  consciousness  respecting  tbe  nature  of  ob- 
jective reulily,  In  the  light  of  that  self-conscious- 
n*$ft  through  vhich  aloue  sensuoas  consciousness  is 
teen  to  <xii-t,  and  of  which  it  is  but  an  orgauic  iuiu 
dependant  function.  In  this  brighter  and  truer 
light  the  apparent  opposition  In  nutnre  between 
subject  :\u J  object  In  conaciousuoss  fives  place  to  or- 
ganic idi-otitv, 

A  BEBAltRiil.E  TIXf-flTR ATIO.f. 

Pnpj u«e,  lor  example,  the  band  endowed  with  r**n- 
sucj*  i-onscjnuMii  st)  to  receive  the  n)cut;il  i:ii  predion  ■ 
nr  intact  «>f  the  head.  Tlie  hand  would  ha  the  "*nb- 
jt.iV  i lie  In.  ml  the  ''object,"  of  cciurinuHio*:*.  Tbe 
bnud  wuu!tl  view  the  iuiprejvion  at  the  object  within 
it.-elf,  Hud.  slinking  its  own  imperious  head,  would 
say,  wisely: 

'■Ah,  here  Is  an  Impression  of  what  I  rail  ft  bead, 
which  doubtless  denotes  what  I  may  term  a  head  iu 
itself.  Cut  thli«  impression  In  niy  luanual  consiMoos- 
ntts  I  perceive  to  be  wholly  determined  in  form  by, 
the  nature  of  my  cootcfoa-mc?*,  the  Impression  Itself 
is  nothing  but  n  modification  of  myself,  and  so  only 
:-)irr,v  „  nie  now  1  may  be  modified,  or  'affected,'  'bet 
not  not  whst  islbe  esmntial  netnre  of  that  head  in 
lb  elf  which  cAases  the  affection.  Plainly  the 
head  In  itself  pos-se^es  a  wonderful  and  inscrutable 
nature.  In  it  is  lodged  true  reality,  and  It,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  although  it  i*  forever  unknowable  to 
n.e,  n>u*t  doubtless  furnlsli  the  type  of  true  reality, 
v.  bile.  1  am  nothing  but  a  fragile  mi  lor,  or,  rather,  I 
cannot  distinguish  myself  apart  from  the  wholly  un- 
fcul>-iantial.haijJ-forio,  which  determines  and  pre- 
vents the  form  of  inv  consciouanc**  a*  being  anything 
in  particular  otln r  than  the  triage*  of  true,  but,  alas, 
unknowable  objects,  when  it  is  reflected  in  me." 

Shtuld  we.froni  our  larger  point  of  vicw.call  these 
craculsr  utterances  of  ''the  b:ind''  wisdom?  Should 
we  not  tbe  rather  term  tbcm  pitiable  nonsense?  Aud 
should  we  not  be  constrained  to  say  to  tbe  hand: 

'*0  hand,  with  the  opposition  which  tlioo,  a*  con- 
scious subject,  protendest  to  Ond  existing  between 
thyself  and  that  nominal  object  of  thy  consciousness 
which  thou  Gndesl  the  head  In  itM-if ,  so  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  latter  can  never  enter  thy  poor 
consciouaoe-'F,  is  wholly  so  oJTiir  of  thy  own  crea- 
tion and  thy  show  of  meekness  in  reducing 
thyself  to  tbe  quality  of  a  mere  sliadow,  and  ex- 
ulting the  unknown  object  of  thy  owuconscloauiess 
to  tbe  position  of  sole  occopant  of  the  throne  of  be- 
ing or  sole  poesetFor  of  ntwolute  reality,  is  wholly 
uncalled  for  ami  hence  ridiculous.  Tbon  beginoest 
by  wilfully  cuttinp  thyself  off,  In  Imagination,  from 
ail  relation  to  all  tut  thyself.  Tbon  arbitrarily 
\iewe*t  thyself  as  a  distinct  and  Independent  thing, 
self,  or  subject  of  cn-cion^ness,  complete  la  thy- 
self,  a  wholly, Individual  and  self-inclnded  e.itity, 
atom  it-ally  teparste  Irmn  all  other  cxinences,  ana 
n»t  needing  them  in  order  to  their  own  existence. 
Upon  this  supposition  any  Impressions  which  other 
existent  es  may  make  npon  thee  mast  necessarily  ap- 
I  or  inechaolcal  and  Inn-ratable.  Tliou,  as  Individ- 
ual, canst  not  go  out  ot  thyself  to  see  whence  they 
coinc  nod  know  what  reality  lies  hack  of  them.  On 
reflection,  tbon  flodest  also  that  all  tbon  kuoweitof 
thyrchf  in  the  way  In  which  thon  hast  determined  to 
look  upon  thy  belt,  is  confined  to  the  consciousness 
thdnhastot  the  affections  or  Impressions  produced 
Id  tbec  ty  object*  oilier  than  thyself.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  tb.it  iu  place  of  thy  original  •  appo- 
sition of  thyself  as  soinetbbip,  tbon  are  now  lea  to 
regard  thvself  or  the  Consciousness  as  bat  the  Inex- 
plicable Hhadow  of  other  thing,*,  which  mast  lie  for* 
ever  bidden  from  to?  view.    But  all  tbls 

HELPLEM*~CKt  OP  fUfOWXElX)B 

results  only  frmn  the  drcnmsiancas  that  tbon 
hast  arbitrarily  chosen  to  consider  the  cue  from  the 
lowest  aud  narroweat,  and  from  tbe  highest  com- 
manding point  of  view  within  their  rencb.  I,  who 
ocenpy  this  latlerpolot  of  view,  perctcve  that  thou 
art  not  a  Ointlnct  nnd  Independent  Individual  com- 
plete In  tii) self,  nor  is  tby  consciousnew  a  mere 
shadow. 

In  like  minner  thlog  Id  Hself.  Both,  thon  and  It 
indeed  may  bo  tbtu  regarded,  but  when  tbm  regar> 
ded,  each  It  viewed  only  In  ligut,  which  to 
pnrtlal  and  Incomplete,  which  mav  and  does 
mi-lead.  Thou,  o  band,  and  thy  fancied  <U> 
tioct  object,  the  head,  are  both  Inseparably  bound 
together  m  co-ordinate  members  of  a  complex  bat 
oiganlcaodsympatbetlc  unity,  or  vhale,  viz.,  Uw 
human  body.  In  tbe  whole  yon  and  all  the  mem- 
bers arc  so  intimately  and  visibly  united  that  the 
complete  separutlon  of  anv  one  of  you  from  tbe  rest 
would  involve  the  complete  and  Immediate  extinc- 
tion of  your  cbitructeiistic  nature  or  being.  Tbe 
whole  necessarily  Implies  both.  Since  each  is  essen- 
tial to  all  no  ooe  can  claim  to  be  an  independent  sent 
or  entity.  O,  baod,  tbon  tees*  that  the  Idea  or  head, 
the  special  object  of  thy  present  consciousness,  la 
but  a  part  of  the  complete  Idea  of  thine  own  self, 
since  thou  const  oot  think  except  as  Involving  thy 
bead  and  all  other  members  of  tbtoaebody  to  which 
jou  ail  belong  as  essential  to  thine  own  complete- 
ness. You  all  are  in  one  Idea,  one  life,  one  light  of 
soul  Is  In  all  of  you.  Thou  wfit  see  that  thon  art 
what  thon  art,  not  solely  nor  principally  by  what 
makes  thee  numerically  distinct  from  the  head  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  body,  but  by  vlrtoe  of  thy  participa- 
tion in  and  havina  as  their  own  a  universal  life,  an 
ideal  quality,  a  splrlton)  force,  which  Is  present  and 
in  every  number.  Kilstence  Is  sot  poreiy  atomic. 
Individualistic,  rcparatrd  off  by  Impassable  coifs 
with  wholly  unrelated  realms.  And  so  If  tbon, 
my  fneud,  wilt  cease  to  lix  thy  ftopM.  atar- 
i"B  etxe  ezcinaively  npou  three  own  Individ 
I'-iii  Impressions,  ana  wilt  rise  to  each  a  eons- 
plcted  snd  Htsiesrsal  tetf •eaweloaaaCel  H  thon  may- 
cst  easily  attain,  thou  wtlt  see  that  that  previously 
Inscrutable  obje.-t,  tbe  bead.  Is  Indeed  tby  twta 
brother,  throe  Alter  ego,  or,  better,  a  trot  end  cosa- 


pteuientary  part  of  thyself,  and  no  more  my  Merlons 
then  tbon  thyself  art.  Moreover,  thin  sense- begotCea 
mystery,  nbicb  has  shrouded  from  thee  thine  owa 
existence,  will  disappear.  Thin  secst  Indeed  al- 
ready that  thou  exlstest  only  toremgh  and  by  and  for 
an  idea,  a  use,  a  purpose,  which  h  hat  an  Integral 
part  of  a  larger  Idea.  Tills  idea  does  not  existas  an 
inert,  lowly  senilble  object,  but  as  a  splrltaal  fore*, 
all  comprehending  and  all-fnaialning  within  Its 
range.  Thmngh  tby  participation  In  and  Identifica- 
tion with  it,  thou  seest  how  thon  art  liable  to  go  oat 
of  thy  separate,  Individual  sphere  as  a  mere  hand, 
and  to  know  tbe  hand  and  all  other  members  of  the 
body  as  a  part  of  tby  larger  ana  completer  self, 
and  thon  must  now  see-that  it  Is  primarily  ui 

THIS  IDEAL  FOBOE, 

this  effective  power  of  spirit,  which  is  not  loscrata- 
ble  but  self-revealing  and  transcendent  as  the  light 
of  day  that  here  being  and  reality  for  thee  reside. 
In  this  reality  as  thon  percelv«*t,  both  thou  aud 
thine  object  aiike  participate.  Throuih  It  you  both 
exist  and  are  what  yon  are.  The  talk  of  a  band  In 
itself  ax  a  separate  and  Independent  entity  was, 
therefore,  nonsense  and  tbe  Impression  which  led 
thee  tr.  postulate  its  existence  were  nothing  but  thy 
term  of  tbe  knowledge  of  the  bead  considered  or 
what  one- now  perceives  to  be  iu  relatively  unreal 
side,  Lamely,  the  side  of  it  apparent,  but  in'  fact  un- 
real and  Impossible  in  dependence  and  distinction 
from  the  knowing  hartd." 

Kid  m  n  strain  duiiiar  to  ruo  icrogoing  that  we 
must  address  Kant  when  he  treats  the  limitations  of 
sensible  consciousness  and  of  physical  science.  In- 
dividual consciousness  is  but  a  panorama  of  so-called 
miprc  -ions,  or  internal  states  o"  appearance, 
mid  is,  as  Kant  himsolf  has  shown,  abso- 
lutely dependent  op  Individual  self-conscloos- 
ae**-  wbicn  Is  a  purely  idea1,  yet  none  the 
less  real  and  synthetic,  or  combining  activity.  The 
individual  consciousucEi  leads  to  the  large  land 
nhicb  he  realizes  as  hU  home,  the  land  of  hid  larger 
?elf,  ard  ot  his  self  on  the  side  of  bh  universality. 
It  is  the  Innd  of  universal  self,  reason  or  spirit.  This 
larger  self  is  divine;  it  ia  universal,  living,  effective 
reason;  it  is  absolute  spirit.  In  this  view  all  reality 
i*  living  and  spiritual.  In  this  view,  too,  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  Kaut  adheres  betweou  subjective  ana 
objective  fnlls  away,  for  they  are  organically 'one. 
Forms  oi  thought  are  the  true  life  r\nd  reality  of  tbe 
object.  "To  this  complexion"  tbe  collective  body  of 
Kant's  Ilum  Critiques  at  a  whole  effectively  point, 
but,  nt  m*st.  onlv  partially  come.  It  was  necessary 
1  c»c  to  d'v.jloji  the  outline  of  the  positive  philosoph- 
ical U.viy  oi  Knowledge  In  order  tint  wo  might  see 
that  th'.!  limitations  which  Kaut  place*  all  theo- 
retical knowledge  in  tho  '•Tnuiscciidciital  Deduc- 
tion'- were  dogmatically  asserted,  and  hence  to  be 
looked  npon  with  absolute  distrust. 

Kant,  however,  determined  the  nature,  condition, 
and  limitations  of  pure  physical  or  sensible  knowl- 
edge, and  has  shown  that  the  knowledge  of 
tho  human  spirit  is  not  to  bo  compared  bv 
the  methods  of  Bach  science.  He  shows  that  knowl- 
edge Implies  a  combining  and  illuminating  activity 
of  tbe  mind.  Me  has  done  the  work  of  a  lioro  in  un- 
dermining sensational  psychology  and  even  tho  dog- 
matic ineiaphvsics  which  react  on  it,  and  In  which, 
too,  Kim t  hluj'sclf  continues  iu  too  great  a  measure 
complaceullv  to  rest;  however  unconsciously  he  Is 
really  pointing  all  the  whilo,  in  a  way  which  is  most 
.  bigjiiucuit  for  the  thoughtfully  obicrvant  mind,  to 
the  philosophic  conception  of  being  as  'deal,  spirit- 
ual aud  sell-knowing  power,  and  not  atomic. 

YESTERDAY'S  LECTURES. 

Frof.  Harris  delivered  the  third  lecture  of  bis 
cour?e  on  Hegel's  philosophy  yesterday  morning  to 
a  very  avpreclatlve  and  attentive  audience.  Several 
new  guests  were  present,  among  others  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Loring.  M.  D.,  of  Boston.  The  lecture  was  entitled 
'•Hegel's  Distinction  of  Man  from  Nature.  Two 
Kinds  of  Immortality,  that  of  the  Bpeclee  and  that 
Of  the  Individual." 

The  following  Is  a  condensed  abstract  of  tbe  lec- 
ture: 

Ic  the  last  lecture  Hegel's  Idea  of  God  and  tho 
world  Tiaxdo-Tcrlbod.  The  idea  or. God  determines 
what  view  iball  he  taken  ot  the  world— whether  it 
fhftll  he  regarded  n»  mere  II  lusion  (Maya),  or  wuetticr 
it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  revolution  of  the  divine 
nature.  If  God,  the  lirst  principle  of  the  universe, 
le  form  lew?,  and  above  mind  or  tbe  form  of  con«rtous- 
ncss,  It  Is  clear  that  tbe  world  cannot  reveal  or  mani- 
fest torn  a  divine  principle  except  iu  the  change  and 
decay  of  the  world,  The  nega'ioa  or  destruction  of 
forms  lo  the  world,  In  the  death  of  individuals, 
-ould  manifest  or  reveal  tbe  negative  nature  of  tlie 
absolute. 

Hence,  too,  the  question  of  the  persistence  of  In- 
dividuals is  likewis-c  determined  by  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  If  the  absolute  has  "absolute  form,"  as 
tbe  form  of  cnnsci>>usuc?s  has  been  called,  then  the 
world  will  reveal  this  principle  in  a  Eerie*  of  forms 
which  pnrlake  In  tbo  attribute  of  eeil-refleutlon  in 
an  Increasing  degree.  While  the  lowest  hei'igs 
of  nature  wl'l  he  very  abstract  rnd  have  only 
a  fslut  suggestion  of  the  form  of  return  into 
lt??lf,  which  is  the  cbantclertjtic  of  eonacions- 
r.c-.-.  the  lightest  creature*  In  the  scale  of  bo- 
log  will  be  Eelj'-coi)Edous  and  free  and  Immortal, 
having  the  very  Image  of  tbe  aUnduU:.  Hegel 
therefore  finds  two  kinds  of  immortality  for  beings 
iu  the  world.  The  beings  of  nnture,  luclading  the 
plrmts  acd  animals,  have  persistence  only  in  the  spe- 
rics,  but  not  in  the  Individual!.  Human  beings  have 
betides  their  animal  nature,  which  is  perish  able,  also 
an  immortal  Individuality.  In  this  doctrine  Hegel 
follows  Aristotle.  Man  Is  born  with  the  power  of 
FClf  determination,  and  has  for  his  eternal  destiny 
the  vocation  of  realizing  within  himself  the  divine 
nature  by  his  own  deeds.  He  rutut  kuow  the  truth, 
will  the  good,  and  love  tae  holy. 

Hegel  brings  out  the  difference  between  the  im- 
mortality of  the  fpecies  and  tbo  immortality  of  the 
Individual  In  the  last  chapter  of  bis  Philosophy  of 
Nature.  Disease  ami  death  can  happen  In  organic 
1'cinss,  becnu*e  the  particularity  1«  realized  In  only  a 
;-:tlsl  manner  In  tho  plnot  and  animal.  There  Is 
mx  for  each  individual,  bence  only  half  of  the  entire 
sphere  of  particularity  is  realized  in  each.  If  the 
whole  sphere  of  partlrolarity  could  be  realized  in 
each  animal,  each  animal  would  be  nn  entire  species 
and  Immortal  ns  Individual,  lor  the  total  sphere  of 

Cnrilcalnrs  Ib  identical  with  (be  unlTeratl.  Plato  In 
is  TlniOfus  defines  nature  an  having  four  terms  in- 
stead ol  three— I,  the  Universal;  2  ana  3,  the  parti- 
cular, dlvldid  Into  two  term*  (n«  mascuiincaud  feoi- 
inii  i;,  lor  in  I:mi.  *-,  or  OS  chotJcal  opposition):  4th, 
Individual.  In  mind  there  are  three  terms— l.  the 
universal  (ego>;  2,  the  i«rtlcular,  tbe  eg*  as  object; 
3,  ihe  t't.il  con»cinurue<<B,  as  subject  and  object. 
I  jo  li  tci  n\  la  l.dnd  Ib  total,  nnd  oo  this  account 
tbe  paitlcular  miud  docs  net  perish  In  realiz- 
ing the  univrnu!  mind.  It  merely  comes  to  lu 
stlf  nnd  lintt'  what  is  ulrendy  in  It  potent1  all  v. 
All  human  life  presents  the  spectacle  ol  the  partic- 
ular Individual  rcaliziou  within  blouelf  tho   snecies 


or  the  human  race.  J^iocation,  culture,  develop- 
ment iuciuKzatit'ii  make  the  Individual  more  and 
more  Independent  nnd  yet  more  and  more  in  the 
Image  ol  the  absolute  mind. 

The  conversaticn  following  tbe  lecture  was  partici- 
pated In  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones,  Prof.  Colin  and 
several  others,  many  of  whom  propounded  questions 
'o  Prof.  Ha i  rip,  who  recommended  a  statement  In- 
stead. A  valuable  thought  was  expressed  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  was  not  learned,  who  asked, 
"Are  we  not  responsible  If  we  fall  to  realize  the 
divine  Ideal  In  ourselves  in  as  abort  a  time  aa  possi- 
ble'." The  question  will  commend  itself  as  a  theme 
for  reflection.  It  is  polarized  toward  truth-  The 
questions  discussed  Involved  the  deepaat  things  of 
life.  Mr.  Alcolt's  remarks,  wiih  those  of  Professor 
"'r.iilf,  (uxtlic  suspect  of  StTirberism— that-  m«p»' 
Ism  of  mind  and  body  combined—  will  be  presented 
later. 

Keman  Life  amtl  Lite  nt  tare 
from  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  rondo  the  evening  a  delight- 
ful one.  Mr.  Sanborn's  course  of  literary  lectures, 
of  which  this  was  tho  first,  have  been  anticipated 
with  warm  Interest.  Mr.  Sanborn  Is  so  finely  and 
deep'y  colli  vatcd  in  all  literature,  and  his  style  at 
once  to  graphic  and  polished,  that  it  Is  little  marvel 
bow  he  holds  an  audience  entranced. 

Mr.  Emerson  sat  on  the  platform  listening  with  an 
expression  of  pleaFant  interest. 

Mr.  Sanborn  opened  his  lecture  as  follows: 
Spirnt   mores  transmaritioa,  h.i'.'e    liabrnt  officios,— 

Cice  Itomano  per  orbtm  nemo  vtrit  recti**  ; 
Quijtpc  mofsm  unum  Catonen  quam  trecento*  Soera- 
tan. 
I  propose  to  speak  In  these  lectures  not  s!mplv  of 
the  literhtore  ol  four  remarkable  nation?,— the ~Ilo- 
man,  the  German,  the  English  and  the  American, — 
but  of  the  close  connection  between  every  litera- 
ture and  tbe  lite  of  tbe  nation  by  which  ;t  Is  crea- 
ted. For  literature  is  not— as  ve  are  wont  to  Im- 
agine in  youth,  aud.a1*  the  tchool masters  tell  us, 
v,itb  proiet-tionnl  blindness— a  work  of  culture 
mainly,  to  be  planted  and  grafted,  trained  and 
pinned,  like  a  peach-tree  or  a  grape-vine,  ltatber 
in  it  the  »low  growing  tuk,  nr.tive  to  tlie  mount  aim 
or  the  plain,  which  bides  its  time,  throwB  out  its 
branches  by  au  inner  law  and  uccosity,  and  not  as 
Ihe  gardener  wishes,  wre-tles  with  the  wind,  take* 
fiim  root  initio  nil  oi  its  birth,  and  holds  aloft  'fa 
bend  for  centuries. 
(  retfit  oceuUo  re'of  arltor  aevo  Foma  poetae. 
Or  ns  the  fame  pcet  m \~  in  another  cde  {Duri*  ut 
ihx  toiita  bipcnnibun.) 

Though  each  woodman  hacks  a  bough 

Olf  t-ome  tree,  tbat  oo  the  brow 
Of  yon  wooded  mountains  stands, 
Still  tbe  lopt  and  wounded  oak 
Sturdier  towers  with  every  stroke 
Dealt  by  weak  or  wanton  hands. 
Harare,  C'irm.  Lib.  12.4. 

Later  in  his  lecture  Mr.  Sanborn  said:  But  trbere 
in  this  enumeration,  is  our  old  friend  Virgil,  the 
guide  of  Dante  through  tbe  walks  and  circled  of 
nell?  Lnndor,  he-re  as  everywhere,  Is  worth  reading, 
even  In  his  extravagance.  "With  defects,"  he  says, 
**thnt  place  Virgil  below  tbeother  two  great  poets  of 
Home."  (Lucretius  and  Ovid,  as  Laudor  ranKS  them,) 
"be  has  that  which  within  its  range  is  unrivalled.  In 
much  of  his  produce  Lucretius  is  very  obscure  and 
crude, Ovid  is  overripe;  Virgil  is  neither,  but  sea- 
sonable and  mature.  But  Lucretius  is  more  vigorous 
and  more  elevated  thau  be,  Ovid  la  more  versatile 
and  inventive.  There  ore  foui  pieces  of  epic  poetry 
far  transceitdant  above  all  others— the  colloquy  of 
Achilles  and  Prim  In  tbe  'Iliad,'  the  contention 
of  Ulysses  nnd  Ajax  in  Ovid's  *Metamorphoie»,' 
tbe  tmt  book  of  'Paradise  Lost*  and  tbe  battle  In 
'Marinlon.'  Althongh  I  do  not  And  Dante  arm-In- 
arm with  Milton,  nor  close  to  Homer,  nor  within 
sight  of  Shakespeare,  yet  Vergil  aeemi  to  me  a  Btrip- 
ling  by  tbe  side  of  him."  Dry  den  gives  a  juster  es- 
timate of  Virgil  when  be  calls  him  "a  succinct,  grave 
aud  majestic  wri'er;  one  who  weighed  not  only  everv 
thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still 
aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  Into  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  possibly  he  could.  Jits  twtc  t*  everywhere-  found- 
ing Hie  rery  thing  in  your  ear*,  tehote  scare  it  bears: 
yet  tbe  numbers  are  perpetually  varied.  Ovid,  with 
all  bis  sweetness,  has  little  variety  of  numbers  and 
sound;  be  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  thehaod-gallop. 
Virgil,  again,  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epl- 
giammntic  ait ;  be  maintain?  majesty  In  the  midst  of 
plainness;  be  sblnes,  but  glares  not,  and  Is  stately 
without  ambition,  wbleb  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.  A 
great  IUiian  vit  observed  of  Virgil  and  Tally  that 
the  Latin  orator  endeavored  to  Jmitate  thecopioas- 
ness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  and  tbat  the  Latin 
poet  made  It  bis  bnsi^oss  to  reach  tbe  conciseness  of 
Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet."  Of  Cat  alius  Dryden 
says  little,  bnt  Landor  bas  some  good  words.  After 
qnoting  Dr.  Wnrt«n  as  extolling  the  Galllamblcs  of 
Cat ul  in.-  above  all  Roman  poetry  vhataoever,  Lander 
continues:  "Tbeprai.'eisalIttlcexlravngaot,althoagh 
the  GalHsnibic  has  a  grave  and  severe  majesty 
nbont  it,  such  as  haunted  tlie  forests  of  Ida,  and  be- 
fitted the  sanctuary  of  tbe  great  goddess.  It  Is 
f:rund  and  awful,  and  appremohes  nearer  to  the  pure 
deal  of  poetry  thao  perliapB  any  other  lo  any  la o- 
f,uage.  Bat  marbles  of  one  cubit  In  height  are  never 
o  be  compared  with  the  Pallas  of  the  Partbemm, 
or  with  tbe  Olympian  Jove.  The  Galllambtc  and  fen 
more  poems  of  Catullus  place  blm  neverthelefs  apou 
a  higncr  level  than  Horace,  out  of  whose  Odes.at  tbe 
same  lime,  a  f  v  greater  no  ruber  tbao  ten,  of  delight- 
ful beauty,  could  be  selected.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
In  them  whereon  to  ground  the  supposition 
that  Horace  was  capable  of  constructing 
a  great  national  poem ;  whereas,  In  Catullus 
there  are  ample  and  satisfactory  Indications  of  this 
ability:  for  instance.  In  the  oVtcrlptlou  of  Ariadne. 
What  is  more  strikins;  than  her  first  appearance? 
What  Is  more  tvrribc  than  her  adjuration  to  tbe 
Furies?  What  more  tender  and  pathetic  than  the 
verses  begioning , 

•P  faith  I  snatched  thee  from  the  mane  of  death'  "T 
The  passage  here  cited  by  Laudor  la  found  m  the 
"Wedding  of  Pelens  aud  Thetis,"  a  poem  as  graceful 
Mud  Imaginative  as  any  Greek  has  left  ns— end  is  part 
of  the  fomentation  of  Ariadne,  wbea  she  wakes  to 
Bod  that  Theseus  har  deserted  her  on  the  shore  of 
Nosos;  As  this  poem  Is  little  known,  I  venture  to 
trinclnle  the  tif  ten  lines  which  Lander  finds  so  tender 
and  pathetic,  and  which  do  in  truth  moke  Virgil's 
representation  of  Dido's  aorrow  seem  cold  and  dis- 
cordant. 
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in  hexameters  and  they  existed  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  said  of  himself  on 
bis  epitaph,  "I  flit  from  mouth  to  mouth,  for- 
ever here,"  and  that  he  was  a  true  prophet  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  works  are  read 
today.  So  well  did  Rome  succeed  in  her  lit* 
eiaxure  that  a  certain  writer  once  tried  to 
prove  that  the  Greek  poet  Homer  was  a  Ro- 
man !  This  power  of  infusing  the  Roman 
spirit  into  whatever  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
is  most  forcibly  shown  in  "Lucretius"  and  in 
"Catullus." 

Freedom  is  essential  to  the  best  literature 
ae  well  as  to  the  fullest  national  life.  The 
influence  of  a  patron  on  literature  has  always 
been  bad,  because  it  takes  away  the  freedom 
©f  the  author.  Qvil  was  banished,  by  Au- 
gustus, and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  con- 
sidered Ovid  to  be  one  of  Rome's  two  great- 
est poets  (the  other  being  Lucretius),  thinks 
the  reason  why  he  does  not  stand  so  high  in 
the  minds  of  other  scholars  is  because  of  this 
banishment,  Landor  himself  had  much  of 
this  same  Roman  spirit. 

Lucretius  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the  Roman 
poets,  and  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
subject  as  from  the  extraordinary  mauner  iu 
which  he  made  everything  bend  to  his  own 
genius.  The  Greek  poet  ^Esebylus  had  some- 
thing of  this  same  quality.     Both  of   thorn 
made  words  to  suit  themselves,  consequent- 
ly there  are  words  in  their  writings  which  ou- 
«ui  in  no  other  author.    No  author  after  Lu- 
cretius had  the  power  to  do  this.    The  object 
of  Lucretius  was  to  explain  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.    But  this  is  of  little  account  now, 
except   to   certain   scientific   author   when 
seeking  for  a  brick  to  throw  at  their  oppo- 
nents.  Those  things  which  are  of  value  to  us 
in  Lucretius  are  the  digressions,  a*  they  may 
be  called— the  passages  where  the  poet *teps 
aside  from  his  main  theme  and  describes  cer- 
tain events  or  places.    For  instance  where  he 
Unpes-feingof  Empedocles,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, he  remembers  that  his  hearers  may  not 
have  a  clear  idea   of   the   islaud   of  Sicily, 
where  Empedocles  was  born.    He  therefore 
tnrns  aside  and  gives  a  most  entrancing  poet, 
ical  description  of  this  island.      Another  in- 
stance  is   the   sacrifice   of   Iphigenla.    It  is 
these  episodes  which  are  and  ever  will  be  re- 
membered when    Lucretius   is  spoken  of. 
Shak.-peare  had   this  same  power  of  turning 
aside  from  the   main   topic    and   describing 
scenes  tbat  his   fancy  conjures   up.     Every 
pcet  is  great  who  can  do  this.     Dryden  said 
of  Lucretius  that  he  was  "so  much  of  an 
atheis:  that  he  forgot  to  be  a  poet,"  but  tha 
lecturer  thought  be  was  "too  much  of  a  poet 
to  let  lis  philosophy  make  him  an  atheist." 

Anocher  Roman  poet  who  bad  this  won- 
derfnl  power  was  Catullus,  a  poet  whose 
writings  were  not  discovered  till  the  fifteenth 
certury.  Little  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Catmins.  IT<j  seems  to  havo  been  one  of 
those  tcpeful  young  men  of  genius  who  are 
cut  off  before  they  reach  muturity.  If  he 
bad  lived  to  the  "years  which  bring 
the  pr.-'c-sopbic  miud,"  he  would  have 
written  iu  a  different  vein.  What  he  wrote 
might  vreli  have  been  written  by  a  genius  of 
thirty.  Satins  aside  the  grossoess  of  his 
languar^.  he  may  be  compared  with  Tenny- 
son. Ti.  ere  Is  the  same  attention  to  everv 
minute  circumstance.  In  the  lament  of 
Ariadne,  he  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
folds  of  Ler  scaif  as  it  falls  from  her  shoul- 
ders, and  again  its  appearance  as  the  waves 
cast  it  back   to   her.    The   lines   describing 
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Ariadne  after  she  is  left  by  Theseus,  are  finer 
than  the  lament  of  Dido  in  Virgil's  -Eueid. 
While  Xte  other   Rortroo  poets  borrow  from 
the   Greek,    Catullus    rather    sur/geits    the 
Greek.    No  one  has  been   able  to  discover 
whence  ce  coma  nave  oorrowea  nis  wemes, 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  his  poems  are  the 
product  of  his  own  mind  infused  with  the 
Greek  spirit.    Catullus  deals  with  those  sub- 
jects which  the  Romans  generally  disdained. 
The  Roman  poets  most  generally  known 
and  read  are  Csesar,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Livy, 
Tirgil,  Ovid,  Cicero  and  Sallust.    We  almost 
never  read  Catullus.     Virgil  borrows  from 
Homer   and  Plato,  and  resembles    Hesiod 
and    Herodotus.      Landor   says     of     Vir- 
gil,   that    while     be     bad     defects    which 
plaee     him    below    Lucretius     and    Ovid, 
he    is    seasonable     and    mature.      Dryden 
calls  him  a  "succinct,  grave  and  majestic 
writer."    "His  verse  is  forever  sounding  in 
your  ears  the  sense  it  bears."    He  is  stately, 
without  aiabition,  and  is  above  epigrammatic 
wit.    He  has  the  most  beautiful  styl«  that 
was  ever  n«ed  by  man — also  great  judgment 
and  modesty.    Tacitus  and  Sallust  are  imi- 
tators of  Thueydides.    C.-esar  alone  of  all  the 
Romany  h.as  an  original  style,  as  well  as 
original  catter.    This  was  because  he  bad, 
more  strongly  than  any  other,  the  Roman 
qualities.      Tie    transgressed    the    accepted 
rules  for  writing,  and  said  what  he  had  to 
say  in  the  plainest  manner.    Next  to  Virgil, 
Horace  is  perhaps  the  best  known.    He  is 
one  of   the   most  skilful    poets,  but  being 
more  of  a  rran  of  tho  world  than  a  poet,  he 
leaves  with   the   reader   an    impression   of 
genial  wisdom  rather  than  of  poetry.  Horace 
himself  speaks  of  his  style  as  something  he 
should  wish  people  to  think  they  could  imi- 
tate till  they  tried.    Among  English  poets, 
Dryden,  Marvell  and  Tennyson  most  nearly 
approach  this  style.    They  can  meet  Horace 
on  the  same  ground.    Goethe,  Heine  and  the 
Frencb  poe:  Eeranger  also  resemble  Horace 
in  style. 

Under  the  piety  and  law-making  of  the 
Romans  grew  a  gross  immorality.  There  is 
hardly  a  poet  whose  works  do  not  bear  the 
mark  of  thi*  depravity.  This  evil  was  aug- 
mented by  the  iurluence  of  other  nations  and 
of  bad  philosophies,  and  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  literature  that  it  riually  sank  under  it 
and  became  extinct.  Tho  national  literature 
of  Rome  rose  in  the  commonwealth  during 
the  Punic  wars,  came  to  its  height  in  the 
rgigu  of  Augustus.  001)1  inued  in  a  show  ol 
strength  during  the  C.isars,  and  after  Taottm 
hi  came  extinct.  [A  question  obtrud  •»  itself 
here.  Is  it  well  to  give  this  literature  in  all 
grossness  to  the  growing  mind  of  the  average 
college  student,  already  too  much  exposed  to 
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the  very  immorality  by  which  that  I.terature 
was  corrupted  and  at  last  laid  low  ?] 

As  a  philosopher  the  Roman  was  a  natural 
stoic,  aud  although  unable  to  make  a  philos- 
ophy of  his  own,  he  could  impress  him- 
self upon  the  philosophy  of  other  nations. 
Cicero  lvouiaui.ed  Platonism  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  more  useful  than  it  was  as  he 
learned  it  in  Greroe.  Cicero  exists  princi- 
pally as  an  orator,  but  is  also  a  tigure  in 
literature.  He  attempted  to  represent  all 
sides  of  culture,  while  bb  a  general  thiug  the 
Romans  looked  upon  literature  ana  art  as  of 
tritiing  conscquen  e  in  themselves.  Cicoro, 
who  was  said  to  i-e  a  a  more  timid  man  thau 
other  Roman  writers,  had  the  ambition  and 
the  power  to  pursue  different  forms  of  cul- 
ture. To  find  the  art*  of  Rome  and  the  traits 
of  the  ancient  Roman  literature,  Cicero  must 
be  studied.  He  was  the  greatest  scholar  of 
Roman  antiquity,  and  also  a  matchless  ora- 
tor. Altnough  no:  so  great  an  orator  as  De- 
mosthenes, he  accomplished  more  by  his 
oratory.  No  school  of  philosophy  except  the 
Stoic  had  much  influence  on  the  Roman 
mind.  Aristotle  d:d  not  affect  Roman 
thought.  One  writer  said,  "I  should  prefer 
one  Cato  to  three  hundred  Socrateses." 

The  Romans  gavs  the  mould  under  which 
our  institutions  are  cast,  while  the  Greoks 
gave  the  light  und^r  which  they  are  seen. 

In  tho  discussion  Professor  Conn  said  that 
he  considered  Horace  as  next  in  importance 
to  Lucretius.  He  resembles  Heine  and 
Alfred  de  Musset  is  that  they  spread  over 
the  commonest  events  of  life  the  golden  veil 
of  poetry.  Hethcught  Lucan  ought  to  be 
classed  with  Catul!"_«  as  one  who  wouM  have 
become  great  had  he  lived  long  enough. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  remarkable  l:nes  in  Lucan,  but  he 
thought  he  failed  to  get  the  better  of  his 
rhetoric. 

Professor  Wright  thought  the  Roman  laws 
a  truer  representative  of  Roman  life  than 
their  literature.  TLey  were  a  will  nation, 
and  their  laws  spracg  from  action.  Conse- 
quently the  only  literature  wkich  was  remu- 
nerative was  oratory,  because  this  was  con- 
nected with  law-making. 

Mr.  Sanborn  replied  that  he  believed  the 
greatest  achievement  cf  the  Romans  to  be  the 
creation  of  the  Latiii  language.  Latin  has 
held  its  own  more  than  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  ltomaus  recast  the  world  into 
another  mould,  atd  in  that  mould  it- 
is  now.  Professor  Wright  said  that  the 
laws,  the  literature  and  the  language  of 
Pome  were-  all  a  growth.  The  laws  grew  as 
occasion  reqnfr?;!  *nd  in  the  same  way, 
though  not  to  the  >ame  extent,  was  the  lit- 
erature a  growth.  I:  was  not  so  much  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  literature  as  a  growth 
from  and  continuation  of  it. 

The  lecture  was  varied  by  a  numbar  of 
translations  of  passives  from  the  poems  o. 
these  ancient  author-,  the  translations  beincr 
original  with  the  lecturer.  The  fragment 
subjoined  is  from  Catullus,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  C.a.idia  (or  Lesbia),  the 
sister  of  the  Infamous  Claudius.  There  are 
no  titles  to  C?.tullus"s  poems;  but  as  this  one 
is  supplementary  to  a  longer  poem  addressed 
n-  the  same  fair  Clav.-lia,  Mr.  Sauborn  calls 
it  "The  Amen": 


tby  i 
Hakmlttf.  11.  Skattvck. 
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STKGBX's  DISTINCTION  OF  HAN  FROM  NATUV 
— TWO  CIVDf  OF  IMMORTALITY,  THAT  OF 
THE  srBCIKS  AND  THAT  OF  THE  lXDITID- 
CAL  —  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  —  MR. 
SANBORN   UPON    P.OMAN    LITKKATLXE. 


[TROK  OCI  SPECIAL  COMUF-SPOXDrXT-l 

Concord,  Aug.  8.  18*1.- ■Profesiiir  Harris,  for 
the  first  tbue  this  session,  occupied  the  morning 
hour.  His  remaining;  lecture*,  like  tho.-«  deliv- 
ered oef  ore  today,  will  be  given by  lnmplijibt. 
Au  addition  to  the  chapel,  made  recently,  has 
been  placed  on  the  bracket  occupied  by  Enjer- 
fou's  bust,  and  tint  has  t:iken  Plato's  bracket, 
while  the  Greek  philosopher  lias  been  transferred 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room.  This  addi- 
tion i*  a  bust  of  Mr.  alcott,  made  by  Mr.  French, 
who  alto  made  thn  bust  of  Emerson.  As 
the;  Btand,  Eoiersou  and  Alcott  are  com- 
pinion  piece*  on  the  south  wall,  facing  the  lec- 
turers. Mr.  French's  work  represents  Mr.  Alcort 
as  even  more  venerable  than  he  seems  in  life. 
The  stoop  of  the  shoulder*  is  pxap^'ratcd,  and 
there  is  not  the  appearance  of  iia!e  phy>ieai 
fctreupth  i-o  nmiccaUi  in  Air.  Alct-U  »  n-niark- 
ahle  physiipie.  Mr.  French  makes  the  philoso- 
pher pensive  rather  than  vigorous,  and  tiie  lines 
of  tbe  face  and  lm?t  aiv  not  «-u(tiricnii\  smooth 
to  produce  an  altogether  finished  impression. 
Tlie  likeness  to  tbif  idiilii^ipher  i»  L-iHid  and  the 
peculiarities  of  phykioguuuiy  have  been  carefully 
preserved. 

FrufesMjr  Harris's  lecture  this  forenoon  was 
upon  Hegel's  distinction  of  man  from  rmture  ami 
upon  the  two  kinds  ul  immortality,— that  of  the 
Species  and  that  of  the  individual.  Resuming 
the  thought  of  the  previous  lecture,  in  which 
liecel  reaches  the  idea  of  Im«1  asn  bcii;^  in  wit. in 
intellect  nnd  will  an*  one.  Professor  Hams  said 
that  this  jrives  the  idea  of  a  creative  Hod.  The 
Ides,  of  C«id  determine*  what  view  shall  he  taken 
of  the  world,— whether  it  shall  be  rcjprded  as 
snore  illusion  (.may  a  >  or  wluUiev  it  shall  I  *  re- 
garded as  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  nature.  If 
God,  the  ttrst  principle  of  the  uuivcrte,  ia  torni- 
less  and  above  mind  or  the  form  of  conscious- 
ness, it  is  clear  that  the  world  cannot  reveal  or 
manifest  such  a  Divine  principle  except  in  the 
change  and  decay  of  the  world.  The  uecMion  or 
destruction  of  forms  in  the  world  in 
the  death  of  Individuals  would  manifest  or  re- 
veal the  negative  nature  of  the  absolute. 
In  the  idea  ot  God  as  creative  is  the  distinction 
from  the  God  of  pantheism,  which  is  iunuU-j-s. 
A>  soon  as  the  Itiviiie  transivtuls  ccniici.m-ii.--,. 
as  it  does  in  pantheism,  it  transcend*  kimwhif: 
in  consciousness.  Human  being*  are  self-dh- 
tinguished  and  are  In  the  fonu  of  the  principle 
ol  consciousness.  Pure  being  Is  Hc^el .«"  lmuut 
prim  iple,  u  it  is  (he  lowest  )>rinciule  of  Christi- 
anity, but  it  is  the  hicbesi  piinciple  of  lnulau 
philosophy.  Hut  "pure-bfiug"  is  merely  a  high- 
sounding  name  for  what  common  peojdecall 
nothing,— that  is,  a  belli;:  from  which  evi-rvihine 
conceivable  has  Itecii  abstracted.  The  same  11 
true  of  the  "empty  absolute"  of  a  great  clas*  cf 
thinkers.  Hegel  finds  that  tbe  highest  primiple 
in  the  universe  is  self-determination.  He  sweeps 
together  all  the  categories — universalnv, 
particularity,  tbe  Idea  of  the  good, 
the  will,  true  knowing  and  others— .uid 
hods  their  source  in  the  idea  of  tbe  universal  aud 
particular,  iiy  his  categories  he  discerns  every- 
where tbe  Divine  or  something  which  points 
toward  it.  He  takes  a  phenomenon  of  nature, 
gravitation,  for  instance,  and  Muds  that  all  mat- 
ter seeks  to  fall  to  a  poiDt,  that  is,  it  hi  Irving  to 
get  to  a  condition  where  it  would  have  no' exten- 
sion and  so  cease  to  cibL  It  thus  »hows  that  it 
is  not  self-contained  l*ing,  but  is  outside  of  it- 
self. Plant*  and  animals,  in  their  endless  repro- 
ductions, are  in  a  circular  movement,  returning 
Into  themselves — Into  the  tame  species,  but  not 
Into  the  same  individual.  Jtut  mind  has  the  onlv 
adequate  return  into  H*cLf.  The  denuitiou  of  the 
universal  is  that  who>e  other  Is  itself;  whereas 
nothing  is  that  whose  self  is  other.  The  Infinite 
Is  that  which  hi  self-limited  only.  Thus  If  a 
limit  be  thought  to  since,  that  involve* 
space  also,  that  In,  nothing  but  space  can 
limit  space,  and  so  ft  at  infinite. 
hueaking  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  FnucsMir 
Harris  said  thai  Aristotle  made  war  upon  It ,  but 
does  not  refute  it.  It  still  remains  and  Is  Identi- 
cal with  Aristotle's;  the  Utters  real  efforts  were 
against  some  of  the  ideas  of  Plsto's  disciples. 
Plato  says  that  God  Is  not  envious,  and  wunu  all 
men  to  be  like  him— In  bii  image.  This  thought 
la  unlike  that  of  Asia  Minor  pbilosopbv,  w  bleb 
make*  God  envious  and  goveruusnt  a  tyranny 
from  top  to  bottom. 

This  idea  ot  a  being  with  absolute  form,  gives 
one  who  is  related  to  the  world  Id  some  other 
way  than  negatively.  With  Brahiu  the  world  Is 
negative.  He  can  I*  manifested  ouly  In  its  de- 
struction. So  the  Ur.ihiuiu  must  attain  Nirvana 
in  order  to  reach  perfection.  The  world  to  hiin 
lb  nothing  but  an  illuslou.  but  In  Christianity 
the  real  world  Is  both  a  manifestation  nnd  a 
revelation.  It*  God  knows  hlinsell  and  creates 
beings  who  partako  of  his  power  of  creation,— of 
seU-ueicrmination.  In  the  human  race,  beings 
have  this  power,  but  nature  docs  not  reach 
the  immortality  of  the  individual— ouly  that  of 
the  "pedes.  The  fpicxtinn  of  tbe  persistence  of 
Individuals  is  likewise  deiermin.d  by  the  Idea  of 
the  absolute.  If  the  absolute  has  "nloolute 
form,"  as  the  form  of  con «c in u- nets  has  been 
called,  then  the  world  will  reveal  this  principle  In 
a  series  of  furuu  which  partake  in  tbi-  atuiimu1 
of  sclf-reQection  In  an  lncruulug  decree.  While 
the  lowest  IK-Ing*  of  uatuie  will  be  very  uhstrat  i. 
and  baveoul)  a  faint  suggcMionof  theformot 
return  into  itself  which  i>  the  charm  ttri.-tic  <>i 
COiiM'iousucM,  the  highest  creatures  in  tbe  >e.:lc 
of  being  will  be  8c1|*cmii»c1ou*  and  live  mid  iin- 
mortal,  having   the   very  image  of  the  absolute. 


Hogel  therefore  hnds  two  kinds  of  immortalitv 
for  biiugs  in  the  world.  The  beings  of  nature, 
including  the  plants  aud  animals,  Gave  iicrsh-t- 
ence  only  in  the  species,  but  in>tiu  the  individ- 
uals. Humau  beings  nave,  besides  their  animal 
natnre,  which  Is  perishable.  ahu  an  immortal  in- 
dividuality. In  this  doctrine  Hegel  follows  Aris- 
totle. Man  Is  born  with  the  power  of  self- 
determination,  ana  has  for  nis eternal  destiny  tbe 
vocation  of  realizing  within  himself  the  Divine 
nature  by  his  own  deeds.  He  must  know  the 
truth,  will  the  good  and  love  the  holy.  A  human 
being  Las  already  begun  an  Immortal  career 
while  an  In  fart,  hot  be  has  not  realized  any- 
thing. He  has  freedom,  and  his  vocation  is  to 
bring  into  renliration  the  form  of  the  Divine.  So 
the  vocation  of  human  life  is  culture.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  man  b  to  make  his  spiritual  lie'i'g. 
He  must  realize  the  Divine  in  h1i»sel*  for  him- 
self ;  it  can  never  be  done  for  him  by  another. 
The  possible  realizing  of  the  image  of  God  In- 
volves tbe  possibility  of  not  doing  it.  The  Indi- 
vidual may  choose  a  lower  form  of  life,  an  exclu- 
sion of  tin:  good,  and  this  choice  introduces  fate 
lii  the  only  sense  In  which  it  Is  worth  speaking 
of.  The  soul  makes  hard  conditions  for  itself. 
Mature  cannot  fetter  the  soul  as  long  as  it  keens 
Itself  holy  and  free.  * 

llcgel  brings  out  the  difference  between  the 
immort;dit>  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species 
in  the  last  chapters  of  his  philosophy  of  nature, 
a  difference  which  has  been  overlooked  by  stu- 
dents of  llettel  in  Germany,  Italy,  France  and 
Kugland.  disease  and  death  can  happen  lu or- 
ganic beings,  because  tbe  particularity  is  realized 
in  only  a  partial  manner  in  the  plant  and  animal. 
There  is  sex  for  each  individual;  hence  onlv  half 
of  the  entire  adhere  of  particularity  is  realised  in 
each.  If  the  whole  sphere  of  parthjularitv  could 
be  realised  iu  each  animal,  each  animal  would  be 
an  entire  species 'and  immortal  as  individual,  for 
the  total  sphere  of  particulars  Is  identical  with 
the  universal.  But  each  Individual  appears  as  a 
true  particular  and  the  process  of  nature  is  as- 
cent in  the  expression  of  the  universal  lu  the 
particular.  There  Is  a  coming  of- the  macrocosm 
Inio  the  microcosm.  In  the  animal  the  return 
into  itself  is  through  feeling.  It  is  in  union  with 
its  environment.  The  animal  returns  Into  itself 
in  the  same  iudividu:d— unlike  tbe  plant.  Man  hi 
tbe  highest  product  of  nature;  be  is  a  revelation 
of  the  maciooo.-m.  God  reveals  himself  in  h.0 
own  image.  Man  starts  as  a  macrocosm;  he  has 
all  the  potentialities  within  himself,  but  he  has 
them  to  make  over.  He  sees  the  woild  as  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine.  He  realizes  the  ascent 
of  tbe  individual  into  the  species.  Human  In- 
stitutions are  to  be  explained  ouly  on 
that  thought,— those  of  education,  for  instance. 
Flato  in  life  "Tinia*us"  defines  nature  as  having 
four  terms  instead  of  three  :  1.  The  universal;  2 
and  3.  the  particular  divided  into  two  terms  (as 
masculine  and  feminine,  for  Instance,  or  as 
chemical  opposition^  and  4,  the  individual.  In 
luiud  there  are  three  terms:  The  universal  (Ego): 
2,  the  particular,— the  Ego  as  object;  3,  tbe  total 
consciousness,  as  subject  and  object.  Each  term 
in  mind  is  total,  and  on  this  account  the  particu- 
lar mind  does  not  perish  in  realizing  the  universal 
mind .  it  merely  comes  to  itself  and  find*  what  Is 
already  iu  it  potentially.  All  human  life  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  the  particular  Individual 
realizing  within  himself  the  species  or  the  Human 
race.  Education,  culture  and  development  in 
civilization  make  the  individual  more  and  more 
Independent,  and  yet  more  In  the  image  of  the 
absolute  mind.  Speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  In  realizing  the  universal,  Prolessor 
Harris  cited  vicarious  oullcring,  bv  which  oue  In- 
dividual has  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the 
race,  and  so  is  spared  much  pain  he  might  other- 
wise undergo.  The  truth  holds  In  spiritual 
things,  and  holds  in  commerce.  Each  one  iu 
society  is  working  for  others,  and  they  give  back 
vastly  more  than  ne  could  get  for  hhmelf.  One 
man  tias  the  advantage  of  all,  and  all  that  is  In 
him  implicitly  i»  spread  cut  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  which  is  a  revelatiou  of  what  is  possible  to 
him.  So  man  coines  to  know  himself  by  seeing 
what  is  done  in  art,  literature,  science,  the  state 
and  religion. 

The  discussion  after  tbe  lecture  was  unusually 
U7ely,  and  its  chief  feature  was  the  assertion  of 
personal  CXisteuca  belore  birth,  particularly  by 
Air.  Alcott  and  Dr,  Jones,  while  Professor  Harris 
maintained  tbe  contrary  view,  that  the  peiwounl 
existence  of  the  human  soul  begins  with  the 
earthly  lile,  though  in  <  knl  there  was  its  potential 
existence  from  eternity. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  began  this  evening  his  course 
of  three  lectures  upon  literature  and  national 
life,  the  first  being  npon  Roman  life  and  liter- 
ature, the  sscond  udou  tba  national  life  and  Uur- 
sture  of  England  and  Germany,  and  the  third 
upon  American  life  and  literature.  Literature, 
said  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  not,  as  we  are  wont  to  Im- 
agine In  youth,  aud  as  tbe  schoolmasters  tell  its, 
with  professional  blindness,  a  work  of  culture 
mainly,  to  be  planted  and  grafted,  trained  and 
pruned  like  a  peach  tree.  Rather  Is  it  the  slow- 
growing  oak,  which  bides  its  time,  throws  cut  Its 
branches  by  so  Inner  law  and  ueceapity,  and  not 
as  the  gardener  wishes,  wrestles  with  the  winds, 
tskes  tirro  root  In  the  soil  of  Its  birth,  and  holds 
sloft  its  head  for  centnrle*.  fiuch  was  the  Roman 
literature,  such  the  English,  and  such,  never 
fear,  will  be  the  American  when.  In  the  fulness 
of  time,  our  nation  shall  have  matured 
those,  forces  and  prepared  that  soil  out 
of  which  alone  a  people's  literature 
can       be       produced.  Tbe        deep       sig- 

nificance of  a  people's  literature  never  pa«sea 
away,  and  It  Isevcu  more  dUtluctlv  seen  In  his- 
tory than  in  its  own  time.  Though  the  literary 
lamp  of  Rome  was  kindled  from  the  flaming 
torches  of  (i  recce,  yet  this  borrowed  light  Illumi- 
nated a  national  life  strictly  Roman.  Having 
nursed  in  obscurity  and  hardened  hy  war  those 
powers  which  were  to  give  her  citizens  universal 
empire,  Rome  was  at  last  prepared  to  assert  her 
mastery  In  literature  also.  Quoting  the  opinion 
of  MoiiiaiBeu  Hut  "every  one  who  has  any  sense 
of  the  close  amulty  between  art  and  nationality 
will  always  turn  back  from  Cicero  and  Horace  to 
Onto  and' Lucre  tins,  and  nothing  but  tbe  school- 
master's view  of  history  and  of  literature  could 
have  called  i  bo  lit -ran  >p,wh  beginning  with  the> 
new  rr.onsrchy  preeminently  'the  golden  age,"* 
Mr.  Saniwino  sMcrtad  the  doctrius  that  free- 
dom, either  relative  or  absolute,  la  cssratlal 
lioth  to  national  life  and  to  a  worthy 
literature.  The  Influence  of  a  patron,  whether 
Augusiui,  Louis  xrv.,  or  the  Dufa  ot 
Weimar,  is  alwavs  hurtful  La  the  end,  however 
friendh  It  innv  appear  for  a  time.  Tbe  national 
genius  of  the  Romans  was  for  law  and  mn«tery; 
more  than  anv  other  people  they  represented  toe 
power  of  the  will.  It  was  a  fine  epithet  of  t  heir 
first  great  poet,  Ennlus,  when  be  called  cities 
itrftfs    movmtsnfoi"  »in/>crio*<s.    The  proud,  over* 


»'.  irnip.  \-\tx  mainly  just  spirit  of  4'ato  is  that 
whh'h  appears  not'  only  in  his  vigorous  prose, 
hut  in  the  n-soundlng  vers*  of  Ennins.  who^e 
annal«.  written  in  the  Homeric  hexameter  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  centuxv,  after  proba- 
Idycaisiiug  entire  fur  lourti-i'u  hundred  years, 
have  since  bin-n  lost.  Hut  neither  Luiwtius  nor 
Virgil  scrupled  to  Imrmw  hi<  very  words,  because 
of  his  tnio  Roman  spirit.  The  |>oeU  of  Rome,  no 
mutter  what  material  thev  took  for  their  verses, 
contrived  to  infuse  tuein  with  their  national 
i  bout:  lit.  l'lautiii      does      this       sritb      his 

borrowed  comedit-A;  Ennius  and  Ssniiis 
do  it  with  iLt-ir  trnm-Uted  trag<dits; 
Catullus  with  bib  <>reek  and  l'brvgian  myths 
and  Lucretius  with  the  atomic  theory  uf  Deino- 
critni.  sir.  Sanborn  quoted  Landor's  estimate  of 
the  several  Latin  i-m-u-,  where  by  Virgil  is  not 
given  a  plane  a»  high  as  Lucretius  and  Uvid,  and 
prcft-ircd  I)n den's  praise  of  biui  as  a  snecinct, 
majestic  writer.  Virgil  is  everywhere  above  the 
conceit  of  epigrammatic  wis.  Landor's  ranking 
of  Catullus  above  Horace  was  quoted  with  aj»- 
proval,  but  the  lialliuiuhic  poem  of  the  former. 
sometimes  called  "Atvs,"  which  furnished  tbe 
metrical  model  of  "Boiidieea"  waa  held  by  Mr. 
Sjiihorn  to  have  been  equalled  by  Tennyson  In 
the  weird  melody  of  his  verse,  and  more  than 
equalled  in  morality.  Hardly  a  Roman  author  is 
tin  re  whose  works  do  not  bear  witness  to  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  people,  sometimes  with 
shamrlcsx  levity,  like  Catullus  and  Ovid,  some- 
time* with  severe  reproof  »>r  n«cle*s  lamentation, 
like  Lueietius,  Salluxr.  Juvenal  and  Tacitus. 

But  the  powerful  leaven  of  Chnstiaiiitv  began 
to  work  at  tin-  iiomien*  and  preseuilv  in  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  empire,  giving,  after  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  a  new  lease  of  life  to  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  in  the  east,  and  to  the 
literature  of  the  so-called  Romans  in  the  went. 
Hut  by  the  time  CbriHtianitv  had  firmly  seated 
hKeii  j-  n  state  religion  on  the  throne  of  the 
Jiyzantiue  emperors  and  In  the  chair  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  it  was  no  longer  Greece  nor 
Lome  thai  used  tbe  language  to  which  they  gave 
n  name,  in  the  burlv-burly  of  mixed  races  the 
Roman  literature  was  stiried,  and  Itecame  extinct. 
It  had  risen  in  the  vigor  of  the  Roman  eomroon- 
weslth  duriug  the  Punic  wars;  it  bad  come  to 
mat  ur|rv  In  the  social  struggle  and  foreign  con- 
quest of*  the  next  two  hundred  years;  It  continued 
>n  s  5p]endid  show  of  strength  during  the  first 
century  of  tbe  Caesars;  hut  the  life  bad  gone  out 
of  It,  aDd  Dotliiug  distinctively  Roman  in  litera- 
ture can  be  traced  after  Tacitus,  nnleas  It  be  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics,  whether  Greek  or  Roman. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL    OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Harris  lectured  at  Concord  yes- 
terday morning  npon  Hegel's  distinction  of 
man,  from  nature  and  npon  tbe  two  kinds  of 
immortality— that  of  the  species  and  that  of 
tbe  individual.  Resuming  the  thought  of 
the  previous  lecture,  in  which  Hegel  reaches 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  being  in  whom  intellect 
and  will  are  one,  Professor  Harris  said  that 
this  gives  the  Idea  of  a  creative  God.  The 
Idea  of  God  determines  .what  view  snail  be 
taken  of  tbe  world— whether  it  shall  be  re- 
garded us  mere  illusion  (mayu)  or  whether  it 
shall  be  regarded  as  axevelationof  the  divine 
nature.  Ii  God,  tbe  first  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  formless  and  above  mind  or  the  form 
of  consciousness,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  world 
cannot  reveal  or  manifest  such  a  Di vino  prin- 
ciple except  In  the  change  and  decay  of  the 
world.  Pure  being  is  Hegel's  lowest  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  the  lowest  principle  of  Christi- 
anity, but  it  is  tbe  highest  principle  of  Indian 
philosophy.  Hegel  finds  that-  the  highest 
principle  in  the  universe  is  self-determina- 
tion. He  takes  a  phenomenon  of  natnre, 
gravitation,  for  Instance,  and  finds  that  all 
matter  seeks  to  fall  to  a  point,  that  Is,  It  Is 
trying  to  get  to  a  condition  where  it  would 
bavo  no  extension  and  so  cease  to  exist.  It 
thus  shows  that  it  is  notselwontained  being, 
but  Is  outside  of  Itself.  Speaking  of  Plato  s 
doctrine  of  ideas,  Professor  Harris  said  that 
Aristotle  made  war  upon  It,  but  does  not  re- 
fute it.  If,  still  remains  and  is  identical  with 
Aristotle's;  tbe  latter's  real  efforts  were 
against  some  or  the  ideas  of  Plato's  disciples. 
Plato  says  that  God  is  not  envious,  and 
wants  all  men  to  be  like  him— In  bis  Image 
This  thought  Is  unlike  that  of  Asia  Minor 
philosophy,  which  makes  God  envious  and 

fovernment  a  tyranny  from  top  to\  bottom, 
bis  idea  of  a  being  witb  absolqte)  foroi 
gives  one  who  is  related  to  the  world  in  some 
other  w»y  than  negatively.  With  Brahm 
the  world  is  negative.  He  can  be  manifested 
only  in  lu  destruction.  So  the  Brahmin 
must  attain  Nirvana  in  order  to  reach  per- 
fection. Hegel  finds  two  kinds  of  immortal- 
ity for  beings  in  tbe  world.  The  bamga  of 
nature,  including' tbe  plants  and  animals, 
have  persistence  only  in  the  species,  but  not 
In  the  individuals.  Human  beings  have, 
besides  their  animal  nature,  which  is  per- 
ishable, also  an  immortal  Individuality. 
In  this  doctrlna  Hegel  follows  Aristotle. 
Hegel  briDgs  out  the  difference  between  the 
itumortaliev  of  the  Individual  and  of  the 
species  In  the  last  chapters  of  his  philosophy 
of  nature.  There  la  sex  for  each  individual; 
hence  only  half  of  too  entire  sphere  of  par- 
ticularity Is  realized  in  each.  Man  la  the 
highest  product  of  nature;  he  is  a  revelation 
of  the  macrocosm.  God  reveals  himself  in 
his  own  lmsge.  Man  starts  as  a  macrocosm: 
)|o ,  uas  all  the  r°teDtialiiles  within  him- 
*elf,  but  he  has  tbcm  to  mane  over, 
lie  sees  the  world  as  a  revelatiou  ol 
the  Divine.  He  realizes  the  a«cen; 
pt  the  individual  into  the  species.  PU*o 
in  his  "Tlm.fua"  defines  nature  as  hav- 
ing four  terms  Instead  of  three;  1.  The  uul- 
TOTsll;  'J.aud'l,  the  particular  divided  into 
two  terlilfl  (as  masculine,  and  feminine,  for  in- 
stance, or  as  chemical  opposition);  aud  4,  the 
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Individual.  In  mind  there  arc  three  terms; 
he  universal  (Ego);  ?,  the  particular,— the 
£0  as  object;  3(  tba  total  consciousness,  as 
ulijvnt  and  object.  Each  ter.u  in  mind  is 
t;i!,andou  this  account  the  particular  mind 
•es  not  perish  in  realizing  the  uuirersal 
iud.  It  merely  comes  to  itself  aud  Audi 
iiat  is  already  in  it  potentially .  All 
urc an  life  presents  the  spectacle  of  the 
articular  individual  realizing  within 
liiuseif  the  srciies  or  the  human  race. 

The  discussion  after  tbe  lecture  was  un- 
usually lively,  and  its  chief  feature  was  the 
assertion  ol  personal  existence  before  birth, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Alcott  aud  Dr.  JoneS, 
while  Professor  Harris  maintained  the  con- 
trary view,  that  th«  personal  existence  of  the 
human  soul  begins  with  the  earthly  life, 
though  iu  God  there  was  its  potential  exist- 
ence from  eternity.  , 

Mr.  F.  B.  6anhorn  began  in  the  evening 
his  course  of  three  lectures  upon  "Literature 
aud  National  Life,"  the  first  being  upon  *'Ro- 
ninn  Life  and  Literature,"  the  second  upon 
"The  National  Life  aud  Literature  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,"  and  the  third  upon 
"American  Life  aud  Literature."  Litera- 
ture, Ba.u  Mr.  Sdnboru,  is  not,  as  we 
are  wont  to  imagine  in  youth,  aud  as 
tbe  schoolmasters  tell  us,  with  profes- 
sional blindness,  a  work  of  culture  main- 
ly, to  be  planted  and  grafted,  trained  and 
pruned  like  a  peach  tre«.  Rather  :s  it  the 
•  low-growing  oak,  which  bides  its  time, 
111  rows  out  its  branches  hy  an  iuuer  law  and 
necessity,  and  not  as  the  gardener  wishes, 
wrestles' witb  the  winds,  takes  firm  root  in 
the  soil  of  its  birth,  and  holds  aloft  its  head 
lor  centuries.      Such  was  the  Roman  li'era- 

Jire,  such  the  English,  and  such,  never  fear, 
ill  he  the  American,  when,  in  the  fulness 
I  time,  our  nation  shall  have  matured  tbo*H 
forces  and  prepared  that  soil  out  of  which 
lone  a  people's  IHera'iire  can  be  produced. 
^r.  Sanborn  asserted  tbe  doctrine  that  free- 
dom, either  relative  or  absolute,  is  essential 
both  to  natioual  life  and  to  a  worthy  litera- 
Sire.  The  influence  oj  a  patron,  whether 
Ziigusius,  Louis  XIV.,  or  tun  Duke  ot 
•fVeiiu.ir,  is  always  hurtful  in  tbe  end, 
'  owever  friendly  it  may  appear  for  a 
The  poets  of  Rome,  no  matter 
material  they  took  for  their  verses, 
red  to  infuse  (hem  with  their  national 
ought.  Piautus  does  this  with  bis  hor- 
bd wed  comedies;  Ennius  and  N;cvius  do  it 
tJtb  their  translated  tragedicsjCatulIus  with 
'Js  Greek  and  Phrygian  myths  aud  Lucretius 
fitb  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  Hard- 
y  a  Kou.an  author  is  there  whose  works  do 
set  bear  witness  io  the  moral  corruption  of 
'he  perplr,  sometimes  with  shameless  levity, 
Ike*  Catullus  ano  Ovid,  sometimes  with  «e- 
vrt-  n  pu-of  or  useless  lamentation,  like  Lu- 
re»ins.  Sfilust,  Juvenal  aud  Tacitas.  But 
h*-  powerful  leaven  of  Christianity  began  to 
,1'crk  at  :ii**irontier<,andpresentIy  in  thec<in- 
re  i  j  :l.t  Jlou-an  empire,  giving,  after  a  cen- 
;..r..  is  'n  ',a  i^w  lease  ol  life  to  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  in  the  East,  and  to  liter- 
ature of  the  BO-called  Romans  in  tbe  West. 
But,  by  the  time  Christiani:y  bad  firmly 
seated  itself  as  a  State  religion  on  the  throne 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  in  the  chair 
of  tbe  Roman  bishops,,  it  was  no  longer 
Greece  ncr  Rome  that  used  the  language  to 
which  tbey  gave  a  name.  In  th*  hurly-burly 
of  mixed  races  the  Roman  literature  was 
billed,  and  became  extinct.  It  had  risen  in 
the  vigor  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  Pun'c  wars;  it  had  come  to  maturity 
in  the  social  struggle  and  foreign  conquest  of 
the  next  two  hundred  years;  it  continued  in 
i  splendid  show  of  strength  during  tbe  first 
:entury  of  the  Cn-sars;  but  the  life  had  gone 
jut  of  it,  aud  nothing  distinctly  Roman  in 
iteraiure  can  he  traced  after  Tacitus,  unless 
t  be  the  writings  of  the  Stoics,  whether 
ireek  or  Roman. 
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Pbil*i«phera> 

From  reading  some  essays  of  the  philosc* 
phers  at  Concord,  we  shoolrl  think  that  the 
reserved  seata  to  their  cnteri 
have  been  those  nearesttho  Xmojay  To  hear 

om  niinoj!^T>^^ufrian  from  tbe 

TAr^rJ'"ijj^er*piajn  what  Kant 

acn'jKaflt     Himself  bad  not  tbe 

idea\of  his  own  mining,  must 
a  new  way  of  making  oneself 
perfect  through  nyjch  suffering.'  Hearing 
essay  s^3Jf!%cdTfcj ~Mflfm*g!  nM  one  of  thone 
things  ixiwl*(wyon  enjoy  %ourseli  so  much 
that  yon  uver  want  to  enjoy  yourself  so 
much  ngvn,  for  how  glad  we  all  are  to 
leave  the  essay,  go  oirt-and/get  s»ietbing 
to  drink,  and  tlieVr:/)l  at/Harykals  Yine- 
yard/tad  retuny  bonA  ly  t*fce  failroad. 
Tbtre  um  »m44leasurcs/whisb  Jo  so  re- 
semmQjLtttsTuiatJt  take!  a  very  clear  day 
to  distinguish  thed vgt rente  between  them. 
The  philosophy  of  Kant,  like  the  electric 
light  of  Edison,  Is  very  useful  when  It  can 
be  used,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  either  of 
them  in  their  present  state  of  development 
■bows  a  contented  mind,  which  is  said  to  bt 
a  perpetual  feast.  *When  Dr.  Johnson  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  God 
might  bars  made  Scotland,  be  also  added, 
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"bat  Hi  BtasW  it  lor  Scotchmen;  God  also 
made  ball,  air;"  end  whm  God  made  Kant 
It  la  lwaaaaaili  U  iafar  Uet  Bo  made  him 
eipcoaaly  for  the  Oowiaao 

It  v*ae  ov  lafcectioa  to  eave  gone  to  Con- 
cord and  road  as  essay  we  hod  prepared 
apoD  the  "GaiMkUtty  of  Galiirer,"  but  u  it 
wu  fall  ol  Wfdit  taiasej  whfcfc  wo  did  not 
nndoaoaaBd  omaaatvaa,  wa  w«ro  alraid  that 
Bieatee*  AlaaM  woaJd  eey  tie*  wa  had 
•to!  an  earn  of  hat  hoot  thowfhta.  Tbia 
essay  ol  ova  wee  a  joaala  out  sincere 
atUHrptWptwat**  feftOlty  of  reason,  ay 
pisieief  what  ream  did  »e*  eeiglaala,  aid 
tha  fraat  woata  ol  food  taesp  oil  wacnaror 
70a  aeat  a  MM  negro  with  a  dark  lantazn 
Ilio  a  dork  cellar  U  took  after  a  black  eat; 
akothat  tlw  aura*  aixad  pbikaopboz  could 
not  look  ona  inch  ioto  the  smallest  sized 
grindstone,  and  that  opon  the  aubje<  ta 
peculiarly  adapted  to  show  our  ij^jorance  it 
wae  not  wall  to  display  our  knowledge. 

The  essay  closed  with  a  review  of  ilia  in- 
fluence which  tba  writing,  of  GnlJiver  had 
,,1  toachlag  mankind  to  decUde  to  taka 
everything  for  corn,  and  with  a  hint  thut  a 
groat  savin 2  of  time  coold  be  made  in  tak- 
ing Gulliver  'a  word  for  all  the  countries  ho 
travelled,  instead  of  looking  them  out  upon 
the  map. 

The  great  mistake  of  tha  day  is,  that  by 
multiplying  the  philosophers  yon  augmeni 
tho  amount  of  philosophy,  on  the  the  came 
principle  that  putting  more  water  luto  the 
soup  increases  the  amount  of  soup  in  the 
world.  One  philosopher  in  an  age,  like  odo 
wanning  pan  In  a  country  neighborhood, 
is  bcfficicnt  to  meet  the  occasional  want*  of 
all.  One  phitoiopber  like  Socrates  will  last 
the  world  some  time,  for  that  great  man  did 
not  require  the  services  of  Prof.  Harris,  of 
Illinois,  to  explain  his  meaning,  cor  did 
Socrates  ever  explain  the  nnexplainahle.nor 
does  he  ever  keep  yoo  waiting  for  frie  d  scop 
Wrarise  he  does  Dot  exactly  understand  how 
to  make  an  impossible  clowder  out  of  mer- 
maids. 

Wo .  were  born  In  the  days  whon 
tie  Town  Council  of  Providence  would  not 
allow  German  thought  to  run  about  our 
streets  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust without  being  muzzled — those  days 
when  taen  exercised  their  faith  on  Sundays, 
and  their  reasoning  faculties  the  rest  of  the 
week.  "We  did  not  know  so  much  then  as 
we  do  now,  but  wa  were  all  mora  intelli- 
gent, as  may  be  Inferred  from  Uie  following 
remark  made  by  an  ancient  oracle  of  thosa 
days,  who  kept  an  oyster  stand  in  our  fish 
market  This  great  man  in  the  course  of 
Bcme  observations  upon  the  certainty  of  tba 
certain,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  doubt- 
ful, said  that  it  bad  been  the  one  comfort  of 
his  life  "that  when  he  knew  a  thing  ha 
knew  that  he  knew  it,  and  that  when  he  did 
not  know  a  thing  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
know  it,  fur;"  said  ha,  "if  you  keep  on 
knowing  what  yon  don't  know,  you  will  all 
end  by  not  knowing  nothing." 

Have  all  the  Concord  philosophers  put 
together  said  anything  so  valuable  as  that? 
*.  J.  c 
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TrtoM  oca  sraeiAL  eoaaasros  ditto 

Concoud,  Aug.  •,  1MI.-Mr  Edwin  IX  Mead, 
author  of  the  recent  book  upon  "The  Philo*- 
opby  of  Carlyle,"  wu  tha  oucupant  of  the  lc*t- 
urcr*t  chsir  bera  this  forenoon.  Ilia  theme  was 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  Fichte.  In  tho  lect 
ure  biography  and  philosophy  were  combined, 
makiug  a  very  agreeable  whole.  It  was  in  ITU, 
said  Mr.  Mead,  that  Fichte  Drat  felt  a  great  in-pi- 
ration  from  Kant's  "Practical  Reason."  Bur 
on  uli  first  visit  to  Kant,  Fichu  met  with 
s  cool  reception,  yst  his  enthusiasm  tns- 
twined  his  respect  for  tha  faroona  philoso- 
pher, and  ha  subsaqaentry  seat  to  him 
bis  '•Critique  of  Revelation,"  which  ha  wrote  In 
the  short  time  from  tba  middle  of  July  to  the 
inlddie  of  August.    Piva  days  afterward  be  had 


swarm  reception  f  rom  Kant.  His  work  was  op- 
posed in  parts  by  the  censors,  but  he  perempto- 
rily refused  to  change  any  parts  of  it,  and  It  ap- 
peared as  he  wrote  it.  It  was  published  unony- 
raoualy,  but  was  generally  attributed  to  Kant. 
But  the  latter  revealed  the  real  author,  and 
Fichte  became  famoua  at  a  stroke.  Returning 
then  to  Flcbte's  younger  days,  Mr.  Mead  spoke 
of  hia  extreme  poverty,  his  discouraging  battles 
with  the  world,  his  brave  perseverance,  hia  early 
pondering*  over  tha  doctrine*  of  freedom  and 
necessity,  his  faith  in  tha  watchful  cars  of  God, 
and  his  belief  that  God  had  an  Important  life  in 
store  for  him.  Fichte's  "Critique  of  Revelation" 
waa  tha  first  work  of  philosophy  Id  the  field  of 
religion.  In  common  with  Leasing,  Kant, 
Scheiling  and  Hegel,  Fichu  defended 
the  ideas  of  personal  freedom,  which 
were  the  mainspring  of  tha  French  Revo- 
lution. As  toon  as  men  aaw  that  freedom  was 
for  ail,  It  cave  them  vastly  increased  power.  The 
French  Revolution  wan  an  Important  event  to  the 
en?iaved  i>eop)e  of  Europe,  and  the  philosophy  at 
its  basts  held  that  man  is  not  even  God's  prop- 
erty, but  that  God  has  made  him  free,  and  he  be- 
hnitpj  to  uo  one  but  himself.  The  lecturer  then 
tnokc  of  the  wonderful  literary  circles  at  Jena 
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lecture  to  a  crowded  audiem 
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students,  ami  ho  did  all  be  could  tu 
totlicdi|_nitvof  their  position*,  and  held  their 
intcre: ts  clo.se  to  hi- heart,  lie  ur«:ed  them  u 
shun  whatever  w.i*  vulvar  and  ipioblu.  Fichu's 
philosnj.hy  was  a  pw-pel  which  he  wished 
to  imu^u  iuio  society,  and  be  preached 
:it  every  opportnnity.  He  was  per- 
becutcd  l*ecause  ol  his  opinions,  especially, 
h|h)U  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  risuJt  was 
his  ri'litov:il  from  Jena.  Nei^hlmriniy  states 
would  not  grant  him  a  reaidonrc,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Prussia,  and  established  himself  at  Ber- 
lin. 

Fichte's  point  of  departure  In  thinking  is  tho 
pbi.n»(iph\  of  Kant,  and  lie  does  awav  with  the 
outward  world  as  mimj.1v  a  neiv>.-arv  limit  in  the 
miiiU.  Onlv  two  lotricaf  prints  of  view  arc  possi- 
ble, said  Fiubte.— mind  or  ben--.  Hcdurs  aw:iv 
wiih  ihe  thin^  in  itself  or  Kant,  and  aliiniLs  tl,a"t 

He  posits  the  too  and  liiuiu>nrflo  a>  the  bum  of  .41 
thin;.-,  and  each  has  as  i_'«»«i  h>;:ical  ground  :u- 
lint   a   pure   6Uuje<  ' 
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jL'ieid  mind  lie  (ll'lVCU  to  hoe,  ill 
iliiy  and  substance,  and  thus 
abstract  unh-r  hecuiu.-s  tian>fonned  into  the 
cause  and  osencs  of  the  woild.  Fichte  was  in 
hearts  sympathy  with  the  critical  movemtfut. 
Like  Kant,  be  lejci-ted  thepogmlnr belief  m  mira- 
cles a.-  op|Mi^-d  to  ethics.  All  invliyinn,  he  sa\s, 
goes  no  t.utlior  than  the  Kiuf.itu;  m  tbin^s,  "it 
pn'Miipiwses  a  want  of  si mi^th  and  energy  of 
mind,  a  weukiu'bs  both  in  mieJk'cL  and  cbanicter. 
Krltgiun,  penetrating  into  the  verv  nature  oi 
things,  incites  coi.-uint  use  of  the  spiritual  pow- 
ers, the  greatest  depth  and  keenest  thought,  aud 
the  highoi  .stren-lh  of  tluracU-r.  Joud  Christ 
fliustrarcs  the  absolute  identity  of  humanitv,  in 
its  essential  leatures,  with  the  godhead.  J'e&us 
was  not  God,  but  <Jod  wis  .lexis,  -rd  truly 
enough  was  he  the  tii»t  bnrn  son  of  God.  Fichte's 
development  t-huus  no  break,  but  a  cintinuoiiB 
curve,  ho  that  lie  reaches  a  po.Miiou  jusC  the  op- 
pi«.ite  that  with  which  he  begun.  OniheiousiieaS 
was  at  first  his  first  priuuiple;  at  last,  the  abso- 
lute, or  God,  Mr.  Mead  .then  took  up  Fichte's 
theorj  that  men  axe  to  strive  for  heaven  upon 
earth.  The  kingdom  of  God,  lie  says,  is  here,  if 
we  make  it  so.  One's  duty  is  to  live*  in  harmony 
with  the  iJivine  law.  Thc*t>c hemes  of  coinmuuir-ts 
and  socialists  spring  at  lndimu  from 
uiaking  too  broad  a  di- unction  between  the  heav- 
en 01  toe  present  ami  the  future.  In  this  respect 
La  Salle  and  Louis  lilanc,  trying  to  realize  rijrht 
and  justice,  now  uave  more  that  h>  praiseworthy 
than  iiiui-'-tfiiths  of  tbn>e  who  are  opposed  to 
them.  [App]au>e.]  Fichte  held  positively  tliat 
the  present  stale  of  humanity  is  not  its  final  des- 
tiny. As  to  Fichte's  consistency,  Mr.  Mead  said 
that  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and 
his  power  a*  a  *eer  carried  him  sometimes  to  ex- 
tremes. It  Is  not  strange  thai  he  is  inconsistent. 
The  sketch  of  the  philosopher's  life  was  kept 
sloii(;  with  the  account  of  hrs  philosophy  and  his 
patriotic  protests  against  Napoleonic  rule,  his 
(•ervice  in  establishing  the  university  at  Jierliu, 
and  his  death  as  an  ludircct  result  of  his  wife's 
noble  helf-sacriuce  in  hospitals,  were  all  fittingly 
mentioned. 

Mr,  Alcott  began  the  diccnsslon,  and  the  trait 
of  Fichte's  life  which  he  brought  into  relief  was 
his  devotion  to  principle,  which  made  hiin  such  a 
towering  form  In  his  owti  country.  Fichte  res- 
cued philosophy  i ruin  the  iKipular  impression 
that  it  was  impracticable,  useless  and  worthless. 
He  was  both  a  philosopher  and  hero,  as  his  will 
was  so  clo.-el>  joined  to  his  Intellect.  Professor 
Harris  said  that  Kant  and  Fichte  are  naturally 
associated,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  there  is 
avast  difference  lictwccn  the  two  pairs  of  men. 
Fichte's  philosophy  is  so  ap|iarontly  inconsistent 
because  he  never  delivered  the  same  lectures 
twice,  but  always  reconstructed  his  whole  system 
ol  philosophy,  new  from  the  beginning,  for  each 
class,  FiChtc  was  the  greatest  psvrhologist  who 
ever  lived.  His  investigation  of  the  method  bj 
which  the  mind  wet*  has  immense  value, 
against  which  nothing  can  stand.  It  is  in  one's 
method  (••/>«('  AooW')—  his  passage  between 
his  universal  and  particular— that  he  is  liable  to 
bo  waylaid  and  put  to  confusion.  When  one 
grasps  u)l  of  many  methods,  then  there  must  be 
an  end  to  scepticism.  In  method  German  tboufiht 
is  more  philosophical  than  the  tJrcck,  and  jrt- 
sous  outside  of  Germany  are  seeing  this  more 
clearly  than  the  Germans  themselves.  Of  Her- 
mann Flehte  and  his  exposition  of  his  father's 
philosophy,  Professor  Harris  said  the  *on  knew 
no  more  than  a  new-born  child.  The  son  called 
himself  a  Hegelian,  but  it  was  a  Hegelian  with 
Hegel  left  out.  Professor  Harris  then  nimko  of 
Fichte's  (the  lather's)  way  of  rinding  the  ideas  of 
space,  time,  causality  and  substantiality.  In 
conscious  knowing  there  is  the  idea  of  tnoself 
and  the  object.  Now  step  nack,  mentally,  and 
sec  what  ih  involved  in  this  relation  of  subject 
and  object.  In  feeling,  the  lowest  stage  of 
knowing,  there  Is  a  movement,  a  succes- 
sion of  iK>iuta  Id  tho  mind.  This  succession 
involves  the  idea  of  time.  Time  U  the  iultuite 
form  of  feeling.      Any  feeling  uiuht  come   Into 


time.  Sothe  thinking  person  discovers  eternity 
aud  the  ground  of  tho  universal.  Now,  step  back 
again  from  this  position  and  view  time  aud  feel- 
ing together;  get  the  whole  movement  at  a 
glance.  There  are  seen  to  be  coexistent  points, 
aud  that  gives  the  idea  of  space.  Step  back  of 
this  position  again  aud  see  what  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  space,  time  and  feeling.  It  is  seen 
thai  that  which  makeo  it  itc&sible  to  Bee  time,  space 
and  feeling  as  a  whole,  that  which  sees  leeliug  as 
effect,  is  an  idea  of  causality.  These  three  cate- 
gories of  time,  space  and  causality  live  uncoDBci- 
ously  lu  the  mind  before  the  person  can  be  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  external  world. 
Another  step  back  of  casuality,  as  before,  and 
a'  <  analysis  of  its  contents  reveals  the  category  of 
substantiality,  and  the  basis  of  all  casuality 
is  causa  su<n.  Fichte  is  very  much  greater  than 
Hegel,  said  Professor  Harris,  in  respect  to  orig- 
inal tulnking.  lie  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
philosophers  mentioned  above  who  is  a  hero. 
Kklielliuc  saw  that  there  was  an  objective  in 
Fichte's  subjective.  Hegel  was  a  studeut  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  deep  insight,  reached  its 
line  ol  thought  and  so  had  all  mankind  to  help 
liim.  As  one,  with  mankind,  is  a  majority,  so 
Hegel  was  greater  tnan  Fichte  because  he  saw 
that  it  was  better  to  accept  the  thinking  which 
has  been  done  in  the  world  than  to  kick  ft  out  of 
the  window,  and  reconstruct  the  world  lor  one's 
self.  Others  preseut  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

This  evening  Mr.F.B.  Sanborn  delivered  his 
second  lectuiv.  upon  literature,  aud  his  third  and 
last  will  ho  delivered  Saturday  forenoon,  by  a 
chancre  in  the  programme,  English  and  German 
literature  was  his  subject  this  evening.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  he  said,  national  lrfe  1^  Oermauy  may 
be  said  to  have  had  an  earlier  development  than 
among  the  English.  The  latter  are  a  branch  race, 
but  in  the  days  of  Ca-sar  and  Arminius  the  Ger- 
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the  individual  nothing.  The  Germans  bad  a  feel- 
ing of  high  honor  lor  women,  and  this  trait  has 
produced  the  novel  in  literature.  It  had  no 
existence  in  ancient  nations,  but  has  1  alien 
ately  largely  into  women's  hands,  The  Koina  n 
counterpart  to  the  novel  was  the  comedy.  Ko- 
iuai.ee,  hallway  bet-weed  the  novel  and  poetry,  is 
Jound  more  among  German  authors  than  else- 
where, tbuugh  uot  peculiar  to  them.  In  France 
the  best  novelists  have  been  German  on  one  side 
of  their  parentage.  No  evidence  of  a  German 
literature  can  be  found  till  after  the  English 
writers  Chaucer  and  WvclitTe.  but  England's  au- 
thors ha\  *  made  her  as  important  in  the  world  of 
literature ;:s  Greece  it-ell,  and  mure  indispensa- 
ble than  Home.  Germanv  has  held  no  »ncli  phtce 
till  the  last  bundled  years,  hut  England  for  three 
hundred  years  has  challenged  comparison  with 
the  greatest  nations  in  mental  activity,— a  com- 
parison more  possible  from  "noth  the  amount  and 
positive  qualitv  ot  the  literature.  England  has 
produced  few  "  phi I- gophers,  perhaps  none  of  the 
hist  rank,  but  Eugl.uid  has  given  to  tl 
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,'Millmi  uiid'Woids worth;  and  inthe 
lesser  rank,  Spencer,  Ben  .lonson,  l>n  den,  Col- 
lin-. Thomson,  Iturns. Gray,  Pope,  ("owner.  Hyron, 
Cob-ridge,  K.-ats,  Scott,  Tennyson  ami  Krnwning. 
Such  a  national  life  must  be  deep  and  inspiring. 
The  English  aie  not  ashamed  to  be  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  so  great  is  the  affection,  so 
little  is  the  envy  of  that  proud  people. 
In  the  church  at  Lamlieth  long  stood  a  monu- 
mental lahlo  erected  bv  the  grandson  of  Surrey, 
the  murdered  \»»  t  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  icign,  and 
containing  thi*  epitaph,  written 
friend  and  follower,  Thomas  Ua 
Auue  Holevn,  and  therefore  second  eousiu  01 
Cjuecn  Elizabeth,  showing  the  valor  and  tender- 
ness ol  the  men  who  for  so  many  centuries  have 
given  England  distinction  : — 
Norfolk  spruna  thee,  now  Lwibcih  bolits  thee  dead; 
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ede<l  by  Sidney,  who  displayed 
English  qualities  lufarloltier 


th>  liand  Ms  will,  ' 
..Mng  death  nrocitri! 

in  ihoii  conhlsi  fuUU. 
All,  Clare!  If  Jove  had  Ixxucd  care  or  cost, 
Ueavcn  had  not  won,  nur  eanh  so  timely  I06L 

Surrey  was  succeeded  by 
the  magnai 

manner  and  has  becn'me  a  name  of  honor  in  the 
whole  world,  but  rather  as  a  hero  tb.au  a  poet, 
Sidney  waa  followed  by  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,— three  poets  such  as  no  one  century  ever 
knew  before  or  since,  not  even  when  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  adorned  the  glorious 
century' ol  Athenian  literature,  lrom  Miltiades  to 
Philip  of  Maccdon.  Mr.  Sanborn  enlarged  upon 
the  position  of  Shakespeare  as  a  representative 
ot  the  English  aristocratic  structure  of  society. 
He  quoted  Landor's  saying  about  Shakespeare, 
that  perhaps  other  poets  coidd  compare  witn  him 
in  their  delineation  of  masculine  character,  but 
wheu  Shakespeare's  women  appear,  all  other 
ivoets  are  driven  from  the  field.  The  lecturer 
bpoke  of  Milton  as  illustrating  the  popular, 
liberty-loving  (juality  of  the  Euglioh  mlnu.  Com- 
ing to  the  present  century,  be  mentioned  Words- 
worth as  distinctively  English  lu  his  traits,  and 
Hyron  as  having  not  a  single  peculiarly  English 
characteristic,  c\cept  his  combativene&a.  alen- 
tion  was  also  made  of  Tennyson. 

Takiug  up  Germany,  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of  the 
NibelUUgeu  Laed  and  the  Minnesingers  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  Geruiau  spirit.  The 
true  beginning  of  German  literature  was  not  till 
Lessiug  aud  his  con  tempo  raxies  began  to  write. 
Authors  before  them  did  not  represent  the  na- 
tional spirit  at  all.  Gbthe  and  Schiller  also 
represented  the  popular  lite,  though  they  were 
learned  men.  In  Faust,  Ghtbe  U>ok  an  old  and 
popular  legend  ol  the  sale  of  a  human  soul  to 
the  devil,  and  is  Hermann  und  LVorotbea  he  also 
represents  phases  ef  German  life.  The  German 
writers  were  not  indebted  to  Rome  And  Greece  so 
much  as  to  England.  Mr.  Sanborn  then  spoke  of 
the  lading  away  ol  national  distinctions  in  litera- 
ture as  intercommunication  becomes  more 
ireuuenL  German  authors  write  for  French, 
English  and  Amencau  readers,  and  the  couvente 
la  true  of  writers  of  ibe  latter  nationalities. 
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ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LITERATUR: 


Fichte  the  Most  Spiritual  of  Gennan 
Philosophers. 

Mr.  Edwin  Metd  presented  to  Hie  scno:>l  yiMi  nla, 
luonjing  a  pai*er  on  Ficble.  wliu-b  w:i.  rtritHri.  '''•£ 
clear  mid  utuatilnl  in  it.  interpretation  <■!  lit?  lite. 
Mr.  Mead  oi>cned  liis  paper  by  paying: 
Id  1711,  when  tbe  "Kiitik  ol  l'ure  Reus 
year,  old  and  Uie  key.tone  of  tlieKaoti 
just  betn   l.id  bv  tbe  jiutilieation  of    n 
judgmeut,"  an  in'ipttnoua  young  man  hp-se  :n  upna 

tbe  ealnl  of  the  fre.it  Ii n.-beri;  pbilcr.plier  lu  tell 

bill)  ol   tbe  new  liillb   that  ha.l  beeu   piven  hiin  by 
Ibe  inspiring  pn^e.  if  ibe  "KritiW  of  n 
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i  Cleat  11-ht  had  newly  T\ic\ 
felt  bin  self  to  be  ncc,  and  he  loured  lo  puar  out  ind 
thankfulness  to  him  who  ba-i  1-r.m^ut  hiin.  m  his 
diirbne-s  and  doubt,  thece  "glad  tidings  of  creiit  joy." 
He  wat*  i»oor,  this  >oum*  cnthu-'.ait,  uml  hii  hesrt 
washurdenedwithapreatroadufdi?.'|mtiintmvoi.-:iiid 
juirtoTlunes.  Bnyhl  dreams  of  nam  i;e  and  a  home 
had  been  rudely  dir]'elled,  liteiary  plur.s  bvl  come 
lonoibmp,nnd"he  had  been  jnumeyiug  on  fwrt  all 
the  wav  from  Leijtfic  U)  Warsaw  to  oounn  a  tutor".-* 
place  iii  the  UouaC  of  a  1'ohvL  nohletnau— only  to  be 
dh appointed  tn  thb.  Ilie  Dohieiuan'a  la.h  "re- 
onnctl  irrciiter  subhil^ioD  and  better  Fn  neli*  th  <u 
out  blunt  Aonnp  philosopher  conld  yield,  r.u.1  he 
hiofelf  saw  quickly  that  a  place  where  1'je  u-.iehcr 
was  count i*d  a  mere  hanger-on  wa1*  no  place  f-  :■  him. 
lie  wa?  a  stout  heart,  uot  itiren  to  nut>ing  tr  ul-ic.', 
nud  as  he  turned  Lis  Juce  once  more  toward-  Ins 
toxon  In  me.  it  wu-  more  nilb  exnltatit>n  that  be 
could  pass  ibrouch  Konigsbert;,  aud  nee  Knot  faeo  to 
fuce,  than  with  any  deep  depression  over  hb  pros- 
pect lesf net*  and  poverty. 

What  impression  tbe  impetuous  young  mao  made 
upon  the  calm  old  philosopher  we  do  not  know;  but 
we  know  that  the  reception  was  conl,  and  that  t:ie 
ytuiiB  man  was  deeply  dir-oppointeJ  In  hi»  long- 
ing for  a  free  rllsVnsfion  of  things  which  ?inl 
vexed  bis  mird.aid  which  he  believed  the  pn  ;t 
niutterhad  power  to  help  hiro  resolve.  lint,  diMp- 
aointed  as  be  was,  hi?  reverence  for  Kant  was  not 
Ic-aciied.  Rather  it  was  increased,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  do  something  which,  demonstrating  to  Kant 
his  abtUtv  and  earnustness,  ediould  be  a  lining  Inrru- 
dortioo  to  ble  confidence,  "i  will  write  a  'Kritiit  ol 
Revelation,'  "  he  said;  und  be  eat  down  to  the  work 
ha  the  middle  of  July,  and  by  the  middle  of  Au^'u-i 
tbe  woil  was  done  and  placed  in  the  haDd*  of  Kant. 
•'ltiBoneof  the  most  touching  and  in.trnetivc  px— 
sages  ot  literary  luator?,"  says  l>r.  Win.  Smith,  "t-o 
findayeuog  man  a*a\  from  bis  own  conntry,  with- 
out a  friend,  wuueoi  even  the  means  ol  personal 
subsibtence.  eujiained  only  by  an  indomitable  lo\e  of 
truth,  devoting  himself  with"  intense  application  Ki 
the  [roductiOD  of  a  systematic  work  ou  one  of  the 
deepest  subjects  of  philosophic  thooKht,  that  he 
might  theieby  attain  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  tbe  greatest  of  living 
men." 

Fire  diiy*  after  stndlna  bis  work  to  Kant,  he  called 
on  birn  Bgnin,  was  now  Kindly  received,  rejoiced  in 
hearing  his  work  approved,  and  had  K-u.rv  iiasist- 
auce  in  ecttioff  it  published. 

Later  in  bit  lectnre  Mr.  Mead  said:  Into  the  dark 
ness  through  which  Fichte  was  struggling  there  n«'iv 
arose  a  great  light,  the  light  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy. "Since  1  coold  doi  alter  my  outward  circn.u- 
siacce?,"  be  Bays,  recounting  the  story  of  the  wreck 
of  all  bis  plam*,  "I  resolved  open  internal  change.  1 
threw  uijftbf  into  pLiloeophy,  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy, and  here  1  found  tbe  remedy  for  all  rav  evils." 
The  results  of  hiB  ftndies  were  electric,  hi"-  whole 
life  and  thought  were  revolutionized.  "Amid  un- 
certain worldly  prospecto,"  he  writeo,  "I  have  paved 
my  liai  pieot  d»,j  i-.  The  Influence  of  this  p'.nlorophv 
upon  the  whole  *\ -irituul  life,  and  particularly  ttte 
revolution  which  it  has  caused  in  mv  own  inVlo  o 
tbonsbt.nre  inde.HTihable.  I  now  heartily  believo 
lu  tbe  freedom  of  man,  and  am  conviucedthat  it  b 
only  on  this  snppopition  that  doty,  virtue  or  morality 
of  any  kind  in  pomuch  as  possible." 

"I  have  lived  In  a  new  world,"  be  write* 
soother  friend,  "  since  I  have  read  the 
'Krittk  of  Pure  Reason.'  Principles  which  1 
believed  irrefutable  are  refuted;  tbinn  which  1 
thoughteoold  ucver  he  proved  axe  proved.  It  is  iu- 
descriltahle  what  respect  for  humanity,  what  power 
this  ri>tem  gives  us)  What  a  blessing  to  an  a'.-e  in 
which  morality  was  torn  up  by  tho  root.*  nod  th- 
name  of  Imty  obliterated  from  every  Touabulary"1 
lie  resolved  to  devote  some  yean  uf  Ids 
l'fe  to  tbe  exposition  of  tbe  Kantiau  phi- 
losophy* "All  that  I  write  for  aeventl  vean  <o 
come,"  he  laid  in  bis  enthusiasm,  "stiail  he  up^n  it. 
To  set  the  conooi|uenreji  of  ltd  principle*  l»cfore  the 
world  in  a  clear  light  would,  1  believo,  bo  doing  a 
good  wrvioa." 

To  reason,  I  rar,  pot  to  particnl3»-  oolnlon  or  i.i- 
pilce,  were  oUericg  wbat  wna  teeling  iL<  way  f.  r- 
ward  deep  down  below  the  wild  Uoiliii|Cund  crasiiusi 
of  tie  reign  of  terror.  "The  principle  ol  freedom 
dawned  in  i:oa**ean."  auys  Hegel,  "and  ;■■■..■  raaii. 
now  seeing  lumieli  aa  inflmt«t  an  infinite  power, 
and  Ibi-  in  tbe  pobst  of  transition  to  t!)«  K.oitian 
pbiiosophy."  llils  Fichte  real  zed,  and  the  uiI-hvit- 
nmtt-.  iuiih'  aj  pi-  hni'ifov  and  fulse  anpllcalin»a  ol 
tbe  principle  ae COUld  trurt  lime  U>  uke  t^re  of.  "Tin- 
French  UevolmiOU,  '  he  Raid,  when  feeble  men  »,>!  i 
role,  "apptm'd  to  me  tun  ortant  for  all  maiiKlud. 
oo not  !-)te»k  of  it*  political  revolt*  for  Krancc  ^i„; 
Uis  uLi^hltoriDg  stales.  Ail  th.i  1*  in  u-,,i  U\\U  , 
but  it  h' little  cmnpareil  with  what  u  tnhuiu-lv  m.  i,- 
impnrlnnt."  lli*  pamphlets  rtog  with  the  gospt  1  ..: 
Iiccdomtothe  enslaved  peoi>la  or  Europe.  "Ynu 
are  not  eten  (TtxTj  yroi>crtyt  nut  Uod  ha*  -i.-n,Ml,  i 
deep  in  your  breast*  with  freedom,  ha  l>.vuia»v»l— 
to  belorf  to  do  man  hut  yourselves." 

TBE  i:vi:mku  levtcbe 
from  air.  F.  B.  Sanborn   wvj  on   "EnplHdi  and  flrr- 
man  Liurature."     Sir.  Sanborn  oiwn.-.i  by  aulnu: 

In  a  grncral  sense  tbe  national  life  of  the  Genii.iti'* 
nmv  t«'  said  to  have  had  sn  Owrher  d#V«lopuit  at  il    , 
thai  of  the  Eughfb;  since  tbu  latter w*r«  a  hrnuc  ■ 
<Jn<  (.mi, .m-,  i.  ■.    a, .-ii    by  IteuiseKw,  hut   <>■(.. 
lng,  on  LUi|lli*h  soil,  ^iih  ■  1 1,  c   i>,  a-,.   .    .  ,n!   ,,, 

'     iheitnv.  of   CftNlT  and   of    Aim  .  ■,..    i 
mde  us  they  vi  re.  had  a  ilistimi    iui 
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idea,  «L':va  Tuotus,  In  the  neit  ceniuri,  U-.K--1 
ooi  ai>J  i-erhnp;  c\a^*r-t^d.  in  orJer  to  brina  l.i- 
deeewryie  Kt»)»:iJi&  loine  Uo«b:  audtl.iy  i.:*o  hit;  * 
national  hie  which  (JiuPtJiirtlf  In  catUJUFUl  uo:.-..  • 
rjid  r».nque«t«  abro«<1.  Thl*  lienoan  idea  wms  re- 
^■;"'  ti.r  the  individual,  a?  opjitwed  to  the  formal 
4ti.t»»«itiocoriha  ttoinnn  community,  in  which 
t  »  <.i«lev.ii  ML  (he  iiuhvhlunl  noihinif.  This  re- 
,i  ,  .i  i',.rt)ieindiwiu.tMiu*«!il  nsill  im>r«tmuilt>tlv 
i  :  i;..-(,cnunticltvliuif  ion-aril  women— wlmin  Jiotuc 

\   .  ;,    i.i.|.]f|.;s^lr!uliCMllC,  but  ncrt  valued  CUiclly 

j.  r  t'ht-ir  relation  to  the  family, ami  nut  for  their 
t  ?  :,  th-lini-iiu-  qualities.  The  locus  classictts  on  H:iJ 
ni.'ict'i'l  OieCJjniiaD  womcu  is  that  passage  in  the 
tttr.'utvft  or  TnL'iiu.%  ?n  oftcj  quote  J:  "Why,  they 
LP  .-u  lur  a?  to  ascribe  to  ihcm  divloe  and  prophetic 
wi-.icin:  nor  «!o  they  reject  the  n-lvlce,  nor  disregard 
ll>i- oraih.- ol  their'ionieD."*  Tide  trait  has  beun 
lir'nl  to  tlbtJn^iiif-h  llic  Oerroank  nations  (rora  those 
<•!  (-iher  nicer,  and  it  has  had  many  obvious  cid>c- 
iiiui  ii-.  In  literature  it  has  produced  the  nortl,  fot 
<  ■>;  i.  I'h',  v.  in.  h  had  oo  existence  uinong  tbeancieut* 
j.i.d  which  h:i*  fallen  of  late  year*  Ten'  largely  inU 
the  l.ai.d.*  oi  v.  i  oif-n.  Dot  only  &>  reader;,  but  as  an 
llit'J-.  Ihe  Ronun  counterpart  to  the  novel  was  tin 
cj'ii-f-dy;  in  Greece  there  we«;  comedies  also,  am 
1-4 -iter 'tin-.-;  and  there  was  the  yuu2cer  cPic  n 
1  lemur,  the  Oil)  R*sv,— which  though  in  lornl*  P°°m 
7i. -ciuh!e>  the  modern  novel  verv  much  in  eoi?e  °- 
it-  ridel  fciturc?.  Bot  the  novel  it^lf  is  pecoli*T'J 
<.iru,ntiic, — for  though  Spain  has  produced one  great 
m-vfl,  and  France  many  admirable  ones,  we 
ii;nM\ct  remember  that  Spain  was  largely  inlawed 
villi  rhe  German  element  dowa  to  the  time  of 
Cer\:niitp,  —  not  only  in  its  reigning  family,  bnt 
In  the  descendants  of  those  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
Chiitfuni*  who  finally,  after  centuries  of  warfare, 
(]>•  ic  the  Moors  out  of  Spain.  If  the  Moors  and 
Ar::h.-  taught  us  bow  to  esteem  Aristotle,  we  have  in 
f;ui  repaid,  some  would  bay,  overpaid,  the  debt,  by 
invti.ticir  und  Improving  the  novel,  — I  mean  by 
"wc,"  the  Teutonic  tuitions,  including  the  English 
and  the  Scamliuuviact.  The  romance  also — a  form 
of  the  novel,  and  standing  halt  way  between  It  and 
poetry— is  more  common  among  the  Germanic 
nations  than  cls-ewhere,  I  think,  though  not  peculiar 
to  them.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  even 
iiim-iig  the  French,  toe  best  novelists  have  been  of 
German  origin  ou  one  side— George  Sand,  for  ex- 
ample, being  the  great  graml-danghier  of  Mnrice  de 
fcjaxc,  the  Erckmaii-Cbairian  coportoers  coming  from 
AIaucc,  etc. 

THE   NOEMAN   ELEMEJTT. 

In  further  reference  to  ficglbih.  literature,  Mr. 
SiUihoro  said: 

It  liar  been  said  by  an  American  scholar  that  the 
Js'miiiai.s  are  the  only  strand  in  the  Englinh  braid  ot 
race*— Briton,  Ang)«,  Saxon,  l>ane,  Norman  and 
Irishman  — in  whom  their  descendants  can  take 
piitle— that  whatever  has  beeu  done  gloriously  in 
£ligluiid  or  by  the  English  wasaone  i>y  ttie  Norman*. 
That  haughty,  lordly  race  indeed— the  Romans  ot 
(lie  Wist— seem  to  have  been,  uext  to  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  favoutea  with  Shakespeare,  who  de- 
lights  in  jiorirayinit  these  lofty  patrician  cbaracteri, 
"Dec  can  discern,'  sa\»  Kmereon,  "in  hi*  ample  ptc- 
turc*  of  the  gentleman  and  the  king,  what  forms  and 
lmueiiitics  pleased  him;  hie.  delight  in  troupe  or 
friend-,  ol  large  hospitality,  in  cheerful  giving,  Let 
Timou,  let  Warwick,  let  Antonio  the  merchant,  an- 
swer lor  his  irreut  heart.  What  king  has  he  not 
Uuyhl  Mate?  \V  bat  gentleman  has  he  not  Instructed 
in  He  rudeness  of  hiB  behavior?"  It  was,  indeed, 
im  nge  oi  gallant  gentlemen  and  sumptuous  bospital- 
ity.uhcu  Sidney, und  Raleigh,  and  the  Herberts, 
and  Ifighys.aml  Cavendishes  "nourished,"  as  the  old 
KhouliKioKe  used  tosuy,  and,  in  truth,  what  a  Hour 
i.-h  the)  made!  even  the  grave  and  wise  Bacon  adorn - 
lhg  himself  with  jewels  and  building  stately  palaces, 
and  turmunded  by  rroops  of  retainers,  who  tilled  the 
nocUets  ol  their  satin  doublets  with  his  doubloons.  I 
Th irt j  years  after  Racun'E  death,  n  gray-heafedgeu- 
tleinan,  who  had  some  acquaintapce  with  the  great! 
chancellor,  whs  re!atii.K  in  a  London  nook- 1 
ihop  what  be  once  saw  in  Bacon's  stndy  at 
t)i  rhamhury.  "  Whilst  his  lord-hip  was  gone 
tut,"  he  KiinJ,  u  there  comes  Into  the  stDdr 
oneol  hi?  U>nl-lnp-  penrlt-meD,  ami  0[wiih  my  Lord's 
chest  el  drawers,  where  his  unmey  was,  and  takes  it 
nut  in  hiindluls,  and  fills  both  his  pockets,  and  goc* 
away  without  .-aying  any  word  to  me.  He  was  no 
Wi.irvi  gone,  hut  comes  a  second  gentlemao,  opens 
Ihe  tame  dniwt-s,  tills  both  hlB  pockets  with  money, 
and  goes  away  as  the  former  did,  without  speaking  a 
weru  to  me."*  Bacon  being  told  when  be  came  back 
what  hud  happened  ia  bis  absence,  merely  "shook 
hif  bead,"  anu  all  that  he  tm«i  was,  "Sir,  I  cannot 
blip  myself."  He  wat  like  Lucy  Fercy,  the  famous 
Counters  of  Carlisle,  of  whom  her  eulogist,  Sir  Toby 
alattlicw,  miii.  "rhe  affects  extremes,  because  she 
cannot  suffer  any  condition  but  of  plenty  and  glory." 
Raleigh  and  Lssex  were  ct  the  same  mind,  and  if 
mi>bodv  thinks  Shakespeare's  diameters  violent  and 
(|uiirrelH>iut  beyond  nature,  lei  him  read  the  auto- 
hiographv  of  that  couraireoos  duellist. 
Latei  the  apenker  added: 

Of  that  Countess  of  Carlisle  jus:  mentioned,  the 
Im-rd  of  I'viu  and  of  Strafford,  Matthew  said:  "She 
er-tecmed  fortunate  persons  to  be  virtuous;"  and 
again.  "She  hath  too  great  a  heart  to  have  oatnmlly 
any  strong  inclination  lo  other*;"  but  he  adds,  apolo- 
getieully,  "She  has  a*  much  otnae  and  gratitude  for 
the  action  of  friendship  as  totxlrtmc  a  beauty  trill 
flirt  Iter  Itart  to  ruttrtaUi."  Shakespeare's  heroines 
are  a  touch  above  tble,  and  are  always  loyal,  though 
sometimes,  like  Queen  Margaret  and  Cotuianee,  ter- 
magant. 

In  Milton  we  teeo  har-hor  view  of  women,  and  an 
■version,  more  or  less  tempered  by  bis  love  of  beauty 
and  elegance,  for  the   aristocratic  world   In    wb,icli 
M.aVc-pcare  was  most  at  h  imc.    lie  was  the  poet  of 
the  I'orlluu  reaction,  In  which  the  atnrdTest  qaalltiea 
of  ti:e   htv'.iish   nationa!  llie  came  to  the  front;  lu 
rroiuwell,  in  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  In   Miltou  and 
llarvell,   Die   poets   of    the    Commonwealth.    The 
CN-etitiuiiy    Roman   character   of  the   Eugllah   po- 
lideul  leader  was  seldom  belter  brought  out  than 
by  Marvel),  in  his  picture  of  Cromwell,  as  seen  by 
foreign  princes  and  the  exiled  royalists  of  bis  own 
nation. 
"Is  this,"  *  abb  one,  "the  nation  that  we  read 
Spent  with  both  wnrs,  under  a  cantabi  dead? 
*>  et  rig  a  navy  while  we  dress  us  late, 
And  err  we  dint  rase  and  rebuild  a  state? 
Needs  must  we  all  iheir  tributaries  be, 
Who*e  navies  bold  the  sluices  of  the  tea. 
And  those  that  have  the  water  for  their  share 
Can  f|ulck)y  leave  us  neither  earth  nor  air. 
Vet  ii  through  these  our  f«ar*  could  find  a  pass, 
llirougb  double  oak,  and  linod  wl:h  treble  brass; 
That  one  man  stU),  although  but  named,  alarms 
More  loan  ail  men.  all  navies  and  all  arms: 
Him  all  the  day,  him  in  late  ubzhta  I  dresd, 
And  •1111  hli  sword  as  ami  bangluf  o'er  my  bead. 
The  nation  had  been  ours,  not  hit  one  tows 
Moves  the  great  bulk  and  anhnntes  the  whole. 
The  valiant  a  terror,  riddle  of  the  wise, 
And  him  his  falchion  nil  our  knots  nntles, 


He  seems  a  klnp,  by  long  succession  born, 
And  yet  the  same  to  be  a  king  doth  scorn. 
Abroad  a  king  ho  seems,  and  something  m^re, 
At  home  a  subject  on  the  e<)ual  floor." 
This  morning  Pi*.  Jones  occupied  the  session,  and 
this  evening  Frof.  Harris  will  lecture.  Mr.  Sanborn** 
last  lecture  on  "American  Literature"  Is  postponed 
until  Saturday  morning,  Instead  of  coming  on  Thur*- 
day  evening,  as  first  announced.    On  that  night  Mrs. 
Hathaway,,  of  Wisconsin,  will  lecture  on  "Schopen- 
hauer."   r*rof.  Kate  Pan^orn,  of  Smith  College,  ar- 
rived at  the  school  j  e.-u-rday ,  and  was  cordially  wel- 
comed.   

•7n  cast  cuitietiam  tanctum  atiquid  ct  providun 
putant,  iirc  out  concilia  eorum  asptrrantur,  ant 
rtFpojiea  negliguiit.    [Germania  8.] 


Concord's  Slimmer  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

WKDirxirMT,  kvo.  10. 

Dr.  Jonas  reached,  this  morning,  the  last  but 
oue  in  hie  coarse  of  tea  lectures,  and,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  Platoniem  to  mod- 
ern civilization,  diseneaed  the  philosophy  of 
law.  Beginning  with  Aristotle's  assertion  of 
an  immovable  or  self-moved  being  above  ail 
nature,  Dr.  Jones  said  that  in  this  being  sJone 
can  be  found  th?  law  of  all  law.  The  super- 
sensible rules  the  sensible.  Two  types  of  mind 
may  he  distinguished  according  as  they  make 
one  or  the  other  of  these  twu  supreme —  the 
physicist  and  the  idealist.  Ibese  make  the  two 
schools  which  have  endured  since  the  Ionics  to 
Herbert  Spencer  on  one  hand,  and  the  Eleatioa 
to  Emerson  on  the  other.  Among  the  ancients 
the  chief  ideas  held  by  the  modern  schools 
were  clearly  perceived.  On  one  aide  the  gene- 
sis of  nature  was  seen  to  be  in  an  order  of  suc- 
cession from  the  lowest  forms,  and  on  the  other 
it  was  Been  that  matter  could  never  move  it- 
self, and  that  theie  mu«t  be  something  above 
mere  nature.  Two  ranges  of  existence  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  postulated  by 
the  human  mind,  themateiial  and  the  spiritual. 
Human  eociety  must  realize  its  highest  posi- 
tion by  employing  both  these  kinds  of  exist- 
ence. The  world  s  thought  and  work  will  nev- 
er be  done  without  recognizing  and  using  both. 
Society  must  have  a  dual  priesthood,  one  in  na- 
ture and  the  other  in  spirit,  and  men  have  rea- 
son for  building  upon  both  these  foundations. 
Universally  human  society  preserves  its  knowl- 
edge on  both  sides  by  its  two  priesthoods,  and 
society 'b  advantage  depends  upon  each  of  these 
priesthoods  honoring  the  other  and  minding  its 
own  bnsiuess. 

ProfeBBor  Harris1  lecture  at  evening  was  up- 
on "Hegel's  doctrine  of  Providence  in  history  ; 
Asia  vs.  Europe  as  furnishing  the  contract  of 
Pantheism  and  Christianity." 

To  sum  up  Hegel's  views— not  in  his  own  pre- 
cise words — the  epitome  of  human  history  ia 
this  :  Africa-  and  the  Pacific  isles  are  inhabited 
by  people  who  have  not  distinjoiiuhca  the  per- 
manent from  the  variable ;  their  religions  form 
is  feticbism.  Asia  bus  realized  a  serieB  of  civili- 
zations that  distinguish  the  universal  as  per- 
manent substance,  while  tbey  conceive  the 
particular  to  be  variable  and  transient  and  as 
evil  and  lost.  More  or  less,  too,  the  oriental 
mind  recognizes  the  universal  to  be  identical 
with  reason  as  esthetic  aud  theoretic  principles 
although  it  does  not  perceive  individual  con- 
ec.ourinesB  to  be  essentially  involved  in  the  nni- 
vernal  form.  Greece  and  Borne  identify  the 
universal  with  the  particular  as  an  active  pro- 
cess, theoretically  as  science,  aesthetically  in 
line  arts  and  literature  and  in  political  and  civil 
law.  Modern  European  history,  pervaded  by 
the  Christian  principle  of  the  Divine-human, 
moves  forward  to  the  goal  of  the  equality  of 
all  men,  not  on  the  natural  plane  of  savagery 
and  brute  life,  but  on  that  of  the  edncation  of 
all  individuals  into  the  ideal  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

IN  BEIEF. 

'   Prof.  Park  is  down  for  one  lecture  at 

Concord  next  year;  but  then  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  down  for  two. 

Echo  from  the  school  of  philosophy: 

"  Mr.  Alcott,  what  do  yoji  mean  by  this  sen- 
tence ?*'  "  I  do  net  \ncrW'  it  (joundfitome 
like  nonsense/'  .XrA.b,but  jou  niedmjnone 
of  y/or  Jfcturea."  -"WelTj/f  I  usTtl  it,  it 
muspjiave  hud  >mm  /^VfTTfiia,  but  what  it 
is,  I  cannot  now  cay."  As  the  Germans 
say,    'So!  " 


Aug,    11,    1881. 

OrfMti  *r  Ibe  Cosrurd  Mr  boot. 

The  one  thing  which  seems  most  prominent  is 
that  this  whole  moveuieut  Is  directed  against 
modern  philosophy.  The  most  orthodox  could 
not  enter  exception  to  any  oi  the  views  ex- 
pressed. Even  Professor,  Harris,  who  seana  to 
be  more  purely  tpeculuLivt  Uinn  any  othejo'tbe 
fpeakers,  sprakioje  of  s  certain  view,  cays  it  in 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  see  the  f 'movement 
of  Providence  In  history."  Kverythkij^tead^  to 
the  presence  of  a  personal  God.  .  Irns  the  out- 
come of  Kant'*  pbiiosuplw,  it, seems  by  a  use- 
Ic-sly  ronnrS'iboiu  road,  rlwutfL  Heine  says  u* 
waft  done  (o  please  b«U<tervAn&  Lanner,  <V 
throuph  fear  of  Ihe  pnltcrAVhater^rtbe  Utetlusj 

It  IS  SCCepled  hy  the  transvfmU-utaf  pbilOMVli'-i ■■• 

of  Concord. 


The  American,    Phila#,   Aug.    10. 


The  annual  gathering  of  the. philosophers  at  Concord,  Mass.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Bronson  Alcott,  brings  together  about  as  remarkable 
a  set  of  people  as  could  be  gathered  into  any  one  spot  of  this  planet. 
Most  of  them  have  no  claim,  which  would  be  recognized  by  the  philo- 
sophic guild,  to  the  name  of  philosopher.  In  this  list  we  might  put  Mr. 
Alcott  himself,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  others  who  illustrate  Mr. 
Lowell's  lines: 

^iiSalt  of  the  earth,  in  what  queer  guys 
^Thou'rt  fond  of  crystallizing." 

Therer  are"  ^W^ffVfau^haveV^ftra'ps  some  capacity  lor  abstract 
thought,  but  have  never  undergone  the  training  needed  for  its  right  de- 
velopment. Of  the  history  of  philosophy,  theyrkrTow  lijtlejor  nothing; 
yet  they  have  the  great  names  at  their  fingefs'*s^flds/  aftfl  can  talk  of 
Plato,  Hegel  and  Kant  with  the  best.  But,  inj  curious  association 
with  these  dilettante  philosophers,  we  fino:  genuine  /Jfudents, 
like  Mr.  Mulford  and  Mr.  Harris,  with  whom  philc«<£>hy  ap- 
pears in  its  true  character,  as  the  science  of  all  sciences, 
whose  hard-won  results  have  accumulated  from  age  to  age 
as  the  fruitage  of  earnest  thought  on  the  highest  problems.  This  year, 
the  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Kant's  *'  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  "  gathers  to  Concord  many  who  have  not  been  there  before. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  than  Kant  furnishes  of  the  character 
of  genuine  and  lasting  work  in  this  province.  His  work  in  refutation 
of  Hume's  skepticism,  and  of  the  sensationalist  theory  of  knowledge,  is 
a  possession  forever.  But  it  was  hard  writing  and  is  not  easy  reading. 
Few  dilettante  students  have  read  beyond  a  few  pages  of  the  "  Critique." 
Yet  philosophers  are  continually  going  back  to  Kant  as  to  a  writer 
whose  significance  cannot  be  exhausted.  No  man  has  ever  refuted 
Kant.  Many  have  ignored  his  conclusions.  But  merely  empirical 
theories  of  knowledge  have  been  "  living  with  the  brains  knocked  out  " 
since  1781. 


Id  speaking  ol  philosophy  they  allotie  to  tin- 
old  Grtek  and  the  German  philosophy  as  the 
only  two  which  are  worthy  of  the  name.  This 
is  so  marVed  that  a  foreigner  in  the  audience 
suefcested  that  there  were  alsoother  philosophies 
whose  influence  was  felt  in  Europe  at  le-j-i.  and 
made  mention  of  the  names  of  Spencer  and  Mill, 
and  of  fcebopenbauer  and  Haeckel.  Professor 
Harris  replied  he  was  weU  acquainted  wirt, 
Schopenhauer.  His  ideas  reminded  hiin  very 
much  of  Mr.  Alcott 'a  views  on  instinct,  but  li-j 
regarded  Schopenhauer,  who  bad  advanced  noth- 
ing beyond  the  Orientals,  as  a  case  of  arrested 
dtvelopment. 

Mr.  Alcctt  langhinely  asked  him  if  he  consid- 
ered bim  in  that  Hutu.  Professor  Harris  tln»:i 
explained  that  Mr.  Alcott  had  carried  hi-  idea  - 
to  a  much  further  exteut,  bm  ignored  alto^et  Ik: 
Spencer  and  the  knglish  school,  as  if  benear.t 
notice-  It  might  not  have  been  out  of  place  to 
have  inquired  if  Schopenhauer  was  the  01.lv 
case  of  arrested  development.  They  predict  a 
revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  see  to- 
kens of  the  coming.  Materialism  is  a  cant  tetui 
which  they  use  like  a  red  flag  to  frighten  tlu 
crowd.  Although  the  word  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  platform  H  circulates  through  the  andienn-. 
Spencer,  who  is*  not  mention  d  by  the  speak,  r 
is  clasped  among  the  materialists,  who  are  evi- 
dently regarded  among  the  campstools  as  a  }>•'■ 
set. 

A  young  lady  gives  the  sense  of  the  wbi 
movement  as  tdie  turns  and  sayo: 

"Idealism  is  so  much  more  in  sympathy  v.n 
my  nature.    Don't  yon  think  it  mu^h  more  n 
vating  to  regard  the  un'verse  from  within  rail 
than  frr»uj   without— through  the  reason   thai 
through  the  at-nses?" 

"It  may  be.  But  It  wont  do  at  dianer  time 
Let's  go."— [Cor.  New  Yon  World. 


"GRASS  GROWN"  CONCORD! 

cu*  /#  

SOMI  OF  THE  NOTED  SIGHTS  IN  THE  FAMOrS 
OLD  TOWN  DESCRIBED  AJfEW. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
writes  as  follows:  At  Venice  one  reads  "Con- 
auelo,"  at  Florence  "Romola,"  at  Rome  "The 
Marble  Faun."  At  Saratoga  the  ladifi  begin 
Cooper's  novels  and  Lnish  them  at  Lake 
Georgo.  But  at  Concord  one  bw  to  read  a 
library  of  books  to  gather  up  rli  thj  associa- 
tion* with  the  varied  points  of  Interest.  To 
these  are  added  every  attract! reness  which 
thj  prlds  of  Concord- can  give  tbem.  A  sor. 
of  Sunday-ciothos  air  invests  the  whole  vil-4 
lage,  as  ii  company  might  be  expected  at  any 
moment  and  every  honse  must  be  ready  In  a 
clean  pinafore.  The  carefully  shorn  grounds 
lie  open,  the  flower  beds  have  appropriate 
bloom,  the  rustic  seats  and  hummocks  are 
^rtJM--"i»r  k  '  on  pea  rami  knots  of  ladles  slt\ 
(•  ruli :  ihe  trees  reading  and  darning  stock- 
ist- 1  *l^,*^^iJ/^i*^a«HVv>Xaj4it  fK^nlshpjL 
ti  •  .  *  pt-ulng*  letter  ou  tho  street  w  .;.."  it 
tbcj^U  one  puts  the  scraps  of  paper  In  the 
pocket  Instead  of  throwing  them  by  the  road- 
side. .No  whir  of  machinery  Is  heard  as  In 
most  New  England  towns,"  and  business 
hides  Itself  aa  much  aa  possible.  The  dress- 
maker puta  a  m  Hi  est  sign  behind  the  most 
remote  window,  and  the  only  sign  ot  the 
milliner's  calling  is  a  solkary  bonnet  half 


bidden  buhind  the  vines.  The  necessity 
seems  to  be  laid  on  every  one  to  be  aisthetic, 
as  it  life  in  Concord  was  spent  altogether  in 
"culling  the  flowers  of  culture,"  to  make  use 
of  a  phrase  heard. 

If  oue  might  venture  It,  the  overtowering 
presence  of  a  few  men  has  always  a  dwarfing 
influence  on  the  people  about  them,  and  the 
strained  efforts  to  be  in  keeping  with  them  is 
after  all  accompanied  by  a  depressing  and 
hopeless  sense  of  insignificance.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  this  does  not  appear  in 
Concord  in  its  intercourse  with  the  stranger. 
For  the  pride  of  Concord  in  its  greatness  the 
stranger  cannot  be  too  grateful.  In  every 
direction  are  charming  walks  and  drives, 
each  answering  to  the  most  romantic  expec- 
tations. One  of  the  most  suggestive  of  these 
walks  is  under  the  beautiful  elms  of  Mair 
street.  Having  passed  rows  of  pretty  houses 
and  well-kept  grounds,  at  the  remote  end 
stands  the  old  manse,  brown  and  veoerahld 
behind  its  avenue  of  lofty  elms.  On  the  other 
Bide  lies  a  broad,  sunny  lawn,  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  grass  to  the  stone  wall  where  the 
road  turns.  Here  one  enters  an  avenue  of 
pines  through  which  no  ray  of  sun  pen- 
etrates. In  a  short  walk  from  this  spot 
one  enters  among  the  most  varied  asso- 
ciations, and  the  Imagination  kindles  into 
life.  There  is  but  one  other  place  in  all  this 
broad  country  by  which  it  can  be  paral- 
leled. That,  too,  is  in  Concord.  At  the  end 
of  this  avenue  stands  the  granite  monument 
which  marks  the  first  shot  of  the  Revolution, 
the  battle  of  April  10,  1775,  which  Mrs.  Ezra 
Ripley  watched  from  the  windows  of  the  old 
manse.  Two  sunken  stones  by  the  old  wall, 
carefully  enclosed  by  chains,  indicate  the 
graves  of  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  that 
day,  and  a  granite  slab  set  in  the  wall  re- 
cords the  fact.  Across  the  rustic  bridge 
which  spans  the  Concord  stands  the  monu- 
ment which  celebrates  the  day. 

Curtis  Bays  there  are  few  towns  that  could 
furnish  the  ai'tion,  the  sculptor  and  the  poet. 
The  statue  is  by  French,  a  Coucoid  m-.n,  sou 
of  one  of  the  several  branches  connected 
with  the  treasury  at  Washington.  It  Is  the 
figure  in  bronze  of  the  "Minute-Man."  One 
hand  rests  on  the  plough,  the  other  grasps 
bis  gun,  and  the  figure  is  as  alert  as  if  the 
ear  had  just  caught  the  sound  of  the  opening 
gun.  The  face  is  a  noble,  manly  type,  not 
belonging  particularly  to  the  granite  hills  of 
modern  New  England,  nor  does  the  figure 
correspond  to  the  Y'aukee  structure.  But  as 
a  whole  the  conception  satieties  thoroughly 
the  men  whose  valor  it  ooui  cue  morgues .  Be- 
low are  Inscribed  Emerson's  noble  lines — 

"Ii j-  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  nnforled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
Ana  fired  the  shot  heard  ruund  the  world." 

Here  the  road  encircling  the  statue  ends, 
and  one  returns  to  tbe  pretty  rustic  bridge. 
For  the  lolterere'  comfort  the  bridge  curves 
Into  spaces  foi  rustic  seats.  On  these  one 
watches  the  dark  flowing  waters  of  the 
■"grass-grown"  Concord  -eeping  lazily 
through  the  meadows-  Behind  ih ■:  hemlocks 
of  the  old  rnima  are  anchored  gay  pleasure 
boats.  Here  among  the  grasses  Hawthorne 
used  to  lie  with  a  chosen  friend,  biding  to 
escape  the  eyee  of  an  unwelcome  waDderer. 
L'p  and  down  be,  with  Curtis,  in  a  boat 
starched  for  the  bodv  of  tbe  young  girl  who 
threw  herse'f  Into  the  river  to  escape  tbe 
weariness  01  life,  and  whose  death  wu  trans- 
muted Into  the  tragio  end  of  Zenobia.  Glan- 
cing beyond  the  trees  to  the  vine-clad  gables 
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ol  the  old  mania  «re  the  windows  through 
which  Emerson  panted  from  his  work  to  lost 
at  the  smiling  vlaw  about  htm.  Here  the 
"Essay  on  Nature"  was  written,  and  the 
essays  gathered  under  the  heading  ol  "Soci- 
ety and  Solitude."  Prom  the  aame  pleasant 
outlook  Hawthorne  wrote  the  "Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,"  and  here  through  several 
years  grew  and  ripened  Into  perfection  In  his 
mind  the  romance  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
In  one  of  the  rooms  the  learned  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Ripley  la said  to  have  kneaded  bread, 
rocked  the  cradle  and  talked  Greek  all  at 
once,  and  i—dor  Its  roof  thousands  of  ser- 
mons were  brought  forth  by  Keva.  Ezra  Rip- 
ley and  William  Emerson.  Hawthorne  is 
gone,  and  Emerson  lives  in  a  dreamy  world 
apart;  the  wl3e  Mra.  Marg aret  and  the  pro- 
line divines  are  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust, 
but  the  old  manse  it  yet  hale  and  picturesque, 
opens  wide  its  hospitable  doors,  and  enter- 
tains tbe  present  generation  at  aesthetic  teas 
and  with  attlng  philosophic  gayetiet. 

Not  ouly  the  mind  la  filled,  but  up  and 
down.whereverthe  eye  lingers,  it  is  enchant- 
ed with  tbe  beauty  of  the  scene.  Hawthorne 
himself  writes  of  these  meadows,  "The  heart 
reposes  on  them  with  a  feeling  that  few 
things  else  can  give— a  meadow  stretches  out 
like  a  small  infinity,  yet  with  a  secure  homeli- 
ness which  we  do  not  find  either  In  expanse 
of  water  or  air." 

Under  the  arch  below  he  anr".  Thoreau  float- 
ed among  the  pond  lilies  in  the  Musketaquid, 
which  is  tbe  Indian  name  of  tbe  Concord  that 
Thofeau  gave  to  hit  boat,  and  here  Thoreau 
started  on  his  journey  of  exploration  down 
the  Concord  and  up  the  Merrimac,  making 
the  acquaintance!  of  tbe  birds,  insects,  fish 
and  reedy  plants  which  told  him  all  their  se- 
crets. ■       . . 

Tbe  village  Is  full  of  strangers,  and  this 
Bpot  is  tie  Mecca  to  which  every  head  is 
turnfd.  Retracing  the  eteps,  one  passes 
tbrouxh  the  village  along  the  Lej.ington  road 
through  which  the  British  marched  and  re- 
treated, followed  by  tbe  victorious  Ameri- 
cans following  the  brow  of  the  lull  with  re- 
morseless fire. 

The  HillBlde  Chapel  overhangs  this  road  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  Below  stands  the 
old  brown  house  known  as  Orchard  House, 
which  is  tbe  old  home  of  the  Alcotu,  now 
occupitd  by  Professor  Harris,  but  under  the 
great  elms  Alcott  still  loves  to  linger. 
Against  one  of  these  is  a  deep,  round,  rustic 
.eat.  and  above  a  little  bracket,  where  every 
•lay  a  friendly  squirrel  comes  to  feed.  On 
the  hill  above  he  points  with  pride  to  the 
groves  of  noble  trees  which  his  own  bands 
planted,  and  over  the  grounds  are  the  rustic 
seats  contrived  through  bis  skill.  The 
younger  people  find  'their  interest  in  tbe 
upper  southeast  room,  for  there  "Little 
Women"  was  written,  and  back  of  tbe  house 
is  the  steep  bill  where  with  burdens  on  their 
backs  they  played  at  "Pjlgrim'a  Progress." 
Every  step  here  is  filled  with  association. 
Rose  Garfield  lived  just  below,  in  the  old 
Alcott  house  dwelt  Robert  Hagborn,  and 
above  lived  Septlmins  Litton.  In  tbe  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  Hawthorne's  last 
book  there  are  no  attempts  to  disguise  the 
locality.  The,  Wayside  House  was  Haw- 
thorne's own  home.  Writing  under  its  roof, 
one  feels  like  hiding  under  the  bed  for  very 
shame. 

Tbe  house  was  bought  from  Mr.  Alcott  and 
enlarged.  It  is  a  gabled  house,  with  low 
ceilings  and  unsuspected  rooms,  filled  with 
quaint  furniture  and  evidences  of  artistic 
tastes.  Everywhere  are  books.  Not  that 
they  are  numerous,  but  they  are  always  to 
band.  In  tbe  little  library  below,  one  puts 
forth  an  idle  hand  and  takes  up  a  book  and 
finds  the  name  "Natb  Hawthorne,"  as  it  is 
always  written  in  the  faded  Ink.  One  of  tbe 
later  additions  to  the  house  is  tbe  tower 
oom,  known  as  "The  Study."  Here  are  col- 
lected a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  an  old 
wooden  rocking-chair  and  tbe  desk  at  which 
Hawthorne  used  to  write.  It  is  simply  a  lid, 
with  two  shelves  above,  and  at  which  he 
stood  and  wrote,  with  a  window  at  his  back. 

Every  day  brings  reverential  pilgrims.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  the  loving  regard  in  wblch 
Hawthorne  is  held.  That  shy  personality 
which  escaped  the  stranger  ln-Ufe  is  held  the 
closer  to  him  in  death.  Oue  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  visitors  It  a  young  English- 
man, a  modest,  manly  fellow,  who  touches 
the  booss  with  awe,  walk!  softly  through  the 

hallsind  Fits  down  in  ma  chair.  rW»g  with 
a  cra'-eful  air. 

Those  who  have  not  the  Tight  of  entering 
LauLt  the  grounds  and  beg  permission  to 
walk  through  the  path  nnder  the  pines  and 
to  climb  the  terrace  shaded  with  evergreens 
to  the  brow  of  the  bill  and  wander  who* 
Hawthorne  loved  to  muse.  A  pedagogn* 
passes  with  a  dozan  boys  In  camp  ooatama, 
with  haversacks  and  canteens  strapped  t*> 
their  back.  He  calls  them  to  halt,  and  ranged 
in  front  of  tbe  bouse  he  explains  to  the  Uttl* 
fellows  tbe  Interest  which  clings  to  tbe  ga- 
bled bouse  and  tbe  rows  of  pints.  Of  Haw- 
Iborne  himself  personally  one  heart  bat  Ut- 
tle.  Except  at  bit  life  It  revealed  through 
nochooVs   by  Fields  aid  others,  he»- 


jl'e  v'.n.-i  ;er  loavo  him  untouched.  Llvtni 
ciuong  them  be  was  one  apart,  and  on)] 
tht se  silent  walls  and  whispering  pines  ban 
the  right  to  be  eloquent  concerning  htm. 

The  Publlo  Library ,  a  beautiful  llttlt 
building,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  tht. 
town.  Iftncrson,  Alcott,  Thoreau  and  HawJ 
thorne  r\r«  .v.cojig  Its  famous  men  In  marblf  i 
I'oklnc  ilnj.n  on  the  sUen*  readers,:  One 
fi.-'JV.'  c-rctctT  alone  to  Concord  works. 
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fcei  <■  cue  linds  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
AmoDg  them  is  Emerson's  assay  on  "Cul- 
ture," a  bold,  untidy  manuscript,  with  £ro> 
quent  erasures.  It  Is  Interesting  to  read  on 
second  thought  what  he  did  not  say.  For 
example  is  crossed,  out,  "It  Is  said  that  no 
man  can  write  but  one  book.  If  a  man  has  a 
defect  it  is  apt  to  leave  its  Impress  on  all  iu 
performances." 

In  one  place  he  writes,  "I  delight  In  tbe 
votaries  of  Plato,"  but  crosses  it  oat  and 
writes  Instead.  "I  like  people  who  like 
Plato." 

Thoreau  writes.  "The  seeming  necessity  of 
swinging  dumb-bells  proves  a  man  has  lost 
his  way.  'When  he  finds  it,  the  bells  will  no 
longer  be  dumb-bells,  but  will  ring  a  melo- 
dious peal."  And  then  draws  black  lines 
across  it.  Better  is  this,  "You  must  walk 
like  the  camel,  which  is  the  only  bea«t  that 
ruminates  when  walking."  which  he  elimi- 
nates in  the  same  manner. 

To  his  essay  Emerson  adds,  tn  an  after 
thought,  "But  books  are  good  only  as  far  as 
a  boy  is  ready  for  them.  He  sometimes  get* 
ready  very  slowly,"  and  this  wisdom  ho 
leaves.  Hawthorne's  manuscript  Is  the  first 
chapter  of  the  "Dolllver  Romance,"  written 
in  a  fine  band  with  scarcely  an  erasure,  and, 
on  both  sides  of  the  page. 

Meanwhile  the  School  of  Philosophy  goes 
on  at  the  rate  of  two  sessions  daily,  and  the 
weather  grows  warmer,  A  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Noah  Porter  has  been  read  on  Kant, 
nne  by  Professor  vv  Jsod  on  the  relation  of 
Kant  e  philosophy  to  those  of  realism  'and 
sensationalism,  in  addition  to  the  other  lec- 
tures on  Kant  here.  The  chief  business  of 
the  ladies  present  is  to  take  down  the  long 
words  to  bout  up  in  the  dictionaries.  The 
controversialists  are  the  young  men  from  the 
universities  of  Germany,  several  of  whom 
are  here,  and  the  dialectic  battle  often  waxes 
hot,  when  the  smoke  is  very  thick  and  ob- 
scuring. 

At  present  tbe  effort  is  to  reconcile  Kant 
and  Hegel.  .Kant  has  drawn  the  universe 
into  himself  and  the  Hegelians  are  trying  to 
get  it  out  of  him  to  give  Hegel  a  chance. 
Kant  has  reduced  tbe  universal,  final  cause 
or  what-not  to  a  vanishing  point  and  these 
doc*ors  of  divinity  are  trying  with  Hegel  to 
catch  it  before  it  has  gone.  The  Igoorant 
ask,  "Why  don't  you  begin  when  Kant  ad- 
mits a  God,  and  be  done  with  it?"  "Ob, 
that  is  the  weak  part  of  his  philosophy," 
they  answer.  The  personnel  of  the  school  is 
peculiar.  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Kydney  are 
Episcopal  ministers  from  Wisconsin  and  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Hears  is  from  Hamilton  College, 
New  York.  "With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott, Professor  Harris  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  all 
those  who  take  an  active  part  are  clergymen. 
This  unwonted  clerical  activity  is  to  pre- 
serve men  from  agnosticism  and  the  dangers 
of  the  materialistic  school,  as  they  call  it, 
and  they  assert  that  those  who  have  followed 
Spencer  as  far  as  tbe  persistence  of  force,  at 
least  in  England,  are  coming  over  rapidly  to 
the  speculative  school. 

Tbeyare  wonderfully  sensitive  to  criticism, 
these  philosophers.  An  article*in  one  of  the 
Boston  papers  sent  Mr.  Snider,  a  philosopher, 
back  to  his  native  Missouri  in  disgust  and 
aroused  even  Mr.  Alcott  to  Irony.  They 
charge  this  complaint  of  Intelligibility  to 
ignorance  of  philosophical  dialect.  But 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they  do 
not  always  understand  one  another.  M>. 
Alcott  himself,  who  does  not  use  this  dialect 
at  all,  is  the  only  one  who  has  yet  given  an 
answer  to  any  inquiry  which  to  every  one 
was  satisfactory. 

But  even  were  this  all  milk  for  babes  there 
Is  something  mournful  in  an  age  whose  ten> 
dencles  lie  In  different  and  more  manly  direc- 
tions to  listen  to  this  joggle  of  words  and 
watch  these  men  wrapping  themselves  In  fogs, 
and  blindly  bumping  against  one  another  In 
their  bewilderment,  thinking  all  the  time 
they  are  interfering  with  tbe  progress  of  the 
scientific  philosophy  in  its  march. 

Thtjbbdav,  Axo.  11. 
Mr.  Alcott  closed  this  morning  his  course  of 
fivo  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  life,  his 
subject  being  "Immortality.''  He  took  it  up 
in  an  aspect  different  from  the  ordinary  view, 
and  had  particular  reference  to  the  desceut  of 
the  -oul  from  God  Ho  bet  anidc-  the  facts  of 
the  r>ents6B,  and  went  back  to  what  he  aftirmed 
to  be  tbe  antecedent  experience  of  tbe  soul  in 
God, 

All  houl-*.  as  they  det»ccud  from  God,  are 
holy,  and  their  hostility  to  gocd  coino-  from 
the  in. holiness  of  tbe  human  atitH-tftor*.  A  per- 
son in  physically  tho  fruit  of  all  bin  ancestors, 
ami  )t«  fo'l'ar  the  victim  of  /.ite.  llcligion  and 
love  are  freedom.  All  Keiu-uous  indulgences  are 
fatal. 

TIip  Bible  story  of  the  fall  of  man  Mr.  Alcott 
fegAT'lcd  fla  a  nyiubol  of  the  universal  |>er«oual 
.'\:«<*neuce.  All  p.tt-»iou*  iu*o  serin  ntiuc,  and 
lend 'TO  bring  men  down,  Meu  are  always 
:nnp:cd  from  within,  not  flora  without. 

Three  types  of  soul  e\ix;,— t:-e  holy,  the  vtr- 
!Oon.«  and  ihe  viciimt*.  The  lir-d  feels  no  temp- 
tp.tiou  ;  ■t'.to  n'comi  l'cc-ls.  it,  bnt  rcshltit :  ibo 
third  tec-Is  it  aud  yield*.  AH  arc  Lorn  free  and 
equal  in  God,  but  arc  not  lruo  and  ojual,  as  far 
as  uih'  I'kcd  evil  phy*jV:il  propeuMth'r*  are  con- 
cerned. All  hum; 'i  beings  wnnld  ia\e  been 
beam  if  ul,  holy  »ud  pure  if  (hero  b  d  been  no 
lapse.  But  th<u  is  uo  total  abolition  of  moral 
rc^pn;  inability,  not  even  down  to  tho  very  bor- 
ders of  idiocy. 

Love  is  the  mystery.  In  love  we  kuow  each 
other,  and  mile.4-*  we  love  our  friends  divinely 
we  do  not  know  them.  I  ■•<  •  <■  alone  nnites,  aud 
it  is  the  highest  altributo  of   the  CxKlbead.     It 


is  the  law  of  church  and  *tato.  He  who  never 
loved  any  oue,  never  knew  any  oue.  All  meu 
have  been  Grangers  to  him.  When  such  tn  one 
p£Ht»Cb  through  the  gate  of  death,  lie  finds  him- 
self more  alone  than  here.  But  tboeewho  love 
can  never  be  separated,  for  tliey  nre  really  one. 
For  homo  souls  a  little  purgatory  is  needed  af- 
ter death.  Mr.  Alcott  was  sorry  that  one  class 
of  Christiana  alone  had  that  word.  Ah  tn  souls 
in  the  deepest  degradation  who  have  the  least 
inkling  of  an  emotion  of  desire  for  the  good, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  of  auy  who  bad  not. 
Mr.  Alcott  believed  that  divine  love  would  give 
them  a  chance.  That  is  tbe  doctrine  averted 
bv  him  who  planted  the  Chnetiau  Church. 
Pain,  buffering  aud  retri'mtiou  aro  kind  thiugs. 
established  in  love. 

More  thou  tbe  usual  number  participated  in 
tbe  conversation  that  followed.  The  leadiug 
criticism  wa>  that  of  Prnfesuvr  Harris,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  tbe  soul,  if  it  enters  the  hu- 
mau  imdy  of  it's  own  free  will,  according  to 
Mr.  Alcoi't's  doctrine,  -build  enter  euch  wretch- 
ed bodtv*  a-  it  sometimes  does,  aud  why  it 
should  willingly  choose  a  stale  of  sin  \\  lieu  it  is 
already  holy.  As  had  hitherto  appeared,  these 
two  members  of  tbe  faculty  do  not  ajjree  apou 
tbe  pre-e\:slince  of  the  soul. 
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Head's  Doctriue  of  Providence  Iu 
History. 


X*anthcism     antt     Christianity 
Contrasted, 


The  "Wednepc'ay  morning  session  opened  with  a 
ecture  from  Dr.  JoDes  on  "Tbe  Philosophy  of 
Law."  Thedisconree  was  considered  to  bo  a  remark- 
able one— one  of  the  ablest  papers  ol  tbe  entire 
term.  It  Tiill  be  pr  seated  as  fully  a?  possible  In  the 
TravtUir  of  to-inorrow,  accompanied  by  Ihe  re- 
marks of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ayrault,  ot  Geneva,  New 
York,  which  so  admirably  expressed  tne  recoguition 
*rf  one  eminent  man  for  auuibar  that  they  form  a 
titling  accompaniment  to  the  lecture. 

La;t  everiiDg  Trot.  H.irns  lectnred  on  "Hegel* 
Dtclrioe  of  God  in  History;  the  Contrast  of  l*an 
thtifin  and  Christianity."  This  paper  being  °iir>  n 
tbe  most  impurtant  iu  the  second  cour.-e  of  Prof. 
Harris,  is  given  entire. 

THE  LEtTlinE. 

Hegel's  view  of  the  ftl*olute  First  Principle  as  a 
personal  ranse  leads  him  to  look  upnn  nature  and 
human  history  as  a  nio^re^sive  revelation  of  tin* 
divine  lerson.  Mao  is  immortal;  and  the  vocation 
ol  each  human  Wive  is  the  realization  in  Himself  of 
tie  divine  imn»e  iu  the  form  of  ihe  three-fold  piety: 
the  pietv  of  the  hciirt,  the  piety  of  the  will  and  tbe 
pietv  of  the  intellect. 

'1  he  realization  of  the  divinR  by  man  as  ladividual 
is  rendered  pos.-ible  through  his  combination  into  in- 
stitutions—tlie  lamtly.  civil  society,  the  state,  the 
church.  Wiihout  thc^c  indi  uuieutahtics  man  would 
not  he  able  to  rise  alir.ve  the  condition  of  a  savage. 
The  unit  tn  history  is  the  Et«te  or  nation.  The  state 
is  the  Miprtme  secular  institution  and  is  the  lopcil 
condition  of  ihe  existence  of  tbe  ethers.  Thomas 
liobhs  called  It  the  Levinthan,  and  saw  In  H  a  uni- 
versal power  existing  rtally  and  rendering  possible 
human  bappinet4. 

UEGEL'B   rUILOSOrHY  OF  ITIBTOBV 

Is  a  history  of  ihe  deallnpi!  of  Providence  with  man- 
kind. Each  r  it  ii'n  has  contributed  something  to  tbe 
development  of  civilization.  Man  sees  hla  essential 
rational  nature  revealed  only  hi  the  history  of  men. 


poratlve  psychology,  the  comparative  art,  and  the 
comparative  religion  of  people,  and  enables  u  to 
understand  bow  the  peculiarities  of  nations  arise 
from  ihe  difference  in  their  views  of  tbe  world. 

H «.';.' i.-t  Unds  two  gTcat  divisions  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  that  of  the  Orient  and  that  of  tbe  Occi- 
dent—the  Orient  Including  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  Occi- 
dent Inctudlnp  Europe.  America  had  not  developed 
tufflcleutly  in  bis  time  to  reveal  its  historical  princi- 
ple. l!clo«r  the  Orient,  ho  places  Airicu  and  the 
bles  of  the  BM.nll  people  that  bav«  not  developed 
Into  great  nations,  cor  risen  above  letldsm  In  re- 
ligion. 

The  Orient  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  far  Ea*-t 
Including  Cidna  and  India  aud  the  parts  of  Atie 
whose  civilization  Is  of  an  abiding,  substantial  tynfe, 
—tho  west  of  Asm  and  northern  Africa  developing 
foims  of  nations  wblch  are  subjugated  and  puss 
away,  Persia,  Egypt,  1  bacnlcla,  &c. 

Tin-  Occident  mclndcs  the  classic  nations,  Greece 
and  Rome  and  the  modern  nbtlooi,  rlfiug  into  Lnde- 
j  iidt'iiie  one  after  the  other  upon  the  downfall 
ot  Homon  power. 

Iu  the  Orient  the  general  principle  Is  despotism, 
grounded  on  the  Idea  which  pojeesses  Oriental  peo- 
ples,—tbe  idea  ol  the  universal  as  tbe  oidv  truth, and 
the  utter  lack  ot  cub.'tance  which  appertains  to  the 
particular  over  a^nuist  It.  "In  the  Orient  one  alone 
is  fret— tbe  despotic  rn'er.  la  Greece  aud  Rome 
some  ate  free— the  rulers  and  theruti-tclsns.  Jncod- 
ern  Europe  all  are  free  or  are  IhKOmlng  tree,  through 
the  tact  that  the  Male  puts  on  a  constitutional  form, 
and  each  subject  has  bis  rights  recofrnlxed  aod  de- 
llne<^,, 


In  China  we  find  a  theocratic  despotism  with  a 
patriarchal  form  of  govenuueut.  The  principle  of 
the  fauitlv  Is  tberuliug  principle.  Tbe  Emperor  U 
the  father  of  bis  people.  Respect  towards  parents 
ui.d  elders  iu  age  or  lank  Is  the  bitsis  ol  the  organi- 
sation of  all  Chinese  society.  Worship  of  amertors 
«a  woishipwhhh  DeCoulauire  finds  to  be  the  basis  of 
nil  civilization  in  some  remote  past )  Is  still  the  actual 
worship  <.f  the  Chinese.  Even  Chinese  philosophy 
nod*  Itb  highest  principles  to  t>e  a  male  and  a  fern  ile 
principle  ol  Yauy  and  Yin— the  fitber  Htid  the 
juother  of  all  otner  principles. 

India  steps,  forward  Iroin  the  family  princi- 
ple to  that  of  civil  so*-ictv— the  division  of  labor— and 
wts  up  the  caste  shite.  The  Buddhistic  civilization 
of  Thibet,  fuither  India,  and  Ceylon  reprt-sent:,  .% 
icfomi  ol  Ihe  caste  svst>m  so  an  to  gne  to  each  la.n- 
»1\  ihe  nos.-ibilitv  of  accent  into  the  divine  ca-te  by 
iiioiifciBh  usee  tic  ism.  In  the  Chinese,  Hindoo  and 
Jliiddlnslie  civil.zations,  Hegel  Until  ioj-tttutimis 
l; kin- on  thefonu-of  Ian-  of  nature— laws  tbjt 
do  mn  respect  individual  hcinp*  hut  are  rigid  forms 
whii  b  crush  out  subjetthe  nu  ligation  and  individ-i- 
:it  freedom  In  <-ur  tense  of  the  lerm.  In  I'craiu, 
Evynt,  Asia  Minor  and  rhornicia,  the  abstract 
umn  of  ihe  extreme  cast  is  replaced  by  principle* 
in  vUiicli  mi  .Vlempt  ifl  made  to  mediate  between  the 
universal  and  the  jmrtiruUr.  Persia  finds  a  dna)M:n 
of  tiood  auu  evil,  ol  h^tn  and  darkness  Hyria  sets  up 
a  principle  tliat  recognizes  (he  divine  nature  of  paiio. 
It  »<>Mi|«  Hercules  a  hero  who  becomes  divine 
through  ^u tfci-ii.tr  and  labor.  Egypt  set*  up  the  doc- 
tmu'of  mediation  through  deathbed  hence  was  smt- 
ten  duwn  by  Hcrodutusit*  the  nation  which  titujrbt 
in  nil  i is  rereiiKitiles  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Tin.-  Hi'brewcivilization,  Hegel  separates 
from  the  oricLt  aud  make*  It 

A  SPECIAL   MOVEMENT. 

whose  object  is  to  develop  subjectivity,  aud  the  idea 
ol  a  pergonal  God.  "The  fnlness  id  "lime"  does  uot 
•  ome  to  it  nntil  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations 
have  developed  eiate-torius  and  a  culture  fitted  to 
receive  it.  The  Greek  develop*  the  principle  of 
individual  particulaiilv  as  a  realization  of  the  noi- 
vensJ— *nu  such  a  reultsation  b  the  bcasuiroJ  in  tht 
rjumnn  form— the  complete  expression  of  bodily 
freedom.  The  Roman  deepens  this  principle  of 
freedom  bs  the  realization  of  (he  uoivcr>nl  in  the 
particular  individual  to  the  principle  of  civil  law  as 
the  form  of  Irecdoin.  Hide  by  side  wi'h  the  iJe:il  of 
the  beautiful  the  Greek  develops  the  theoretical 
coiiFcioiiMieen  of  truth  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
arid  Plato. 

Tinder  the  all-conqucrlng  might  of  Rome  the  He- 
brew principle  iH'come-  a  world-principle  of  civilisa- 
tion aud  teases  to  tn;  the  exclusive  cuorgcof  o  special 
nation.  Hegel  (lcHfilits  (o  characterize  the  essential 
tiifTerence  bitweeu  the  Christian  civilization  and  the 
heathen  civilizations.  Not  only  does  Cliri.nuuiity 
stand  over  again;:  the  Oriental  forms  of  civilization 
but  also  over  against  that  of  the  domical  notions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Christianity  Is  the  principle  of 
modem  history  end  all  lis  progress  Is  c  reulizalion  of 
that  principle  descending  continually  into  tbe  parts 
and  organizing  the  minuter  details.  The  Divine- 
human  principle  Rhicb  Christianity  sets  np  makes 
modern  history  to  be  simply  and  solely  the  strug- 
gle to  develop  tlie  individual  into  a  realization  of 
the  universal  principle.  New  and  newer  forma  of 
institutions  realize  continually  a  greater  free- 
dom and  Independence  In  the  Individual.  Tbe 
Individual  shall  participate  more  and  more 
in  the  conscious-  crtatiou  nod  support  of  the  Institu- 
tions lu  which  bs  finds  his  rational  haturc.  He  shall 
not  only  obey  the  laws,  but  participate  in  the  nuking 
of  Uiose  laws. 

To  sum  up  Hegel's  view— not  in  his  own  precise 
words— The  epitome  of  human  history  ib  this:  Africa 
And  the  Pacific  Isles  are  iuhabited  by  people  who 
have  rot  distinguished  the  permuneut  from  ihe 
variable—  their  religious  form  Is  feticism.  Asia 
has  r». aii /.id  a  teries  of  civilizations  that  di£- 
tingui>h  tho  universal  as  permanent  sub-dan*** 
while  they  conceive  tbe  particular  to  be  variable  and 
transient,  and  as  evil  and  lost.  More  or  less,  too, 
the  Oriental  wind  recognizes  the  universal  to  be 
identical  with  reason  as  ethical  and  theoretic  prin- 
ciples, nlthouch  it  tioeJ  not  perceive  imlividual  con- 
sciousne??  to  he  essentuillv  involved  In  the  universal 
form-  Greece  and  Roiue  identify  the  universal  with 
the  particular  as  an  active  process,  theoretically  as 
science,  a- ? tactically  in  tine  arts  and  literature,  and 
in  political  forms  and  in  civil  law.  Modern  Enro- 
pean  history,  pervaded  by  the  Christian  principle  of 
the  divine-human,  tnovts  forward  toward  the  iroal 
of  the  equality  ol  all  men,  not  on  the  natural  plane 
of  savagery  and  brute  life,  tout  on  that  of  tbe  educa- 
llon  of  all  individuals  Into  the  ideal  type  of  civilixa- 

•  •  •  • 


Boston  Transcript 
?Aug.    11,    1881,. 

AMERICAN  LJTJERATCRK  AND  LIFE. 
ICorrcsponocnce  or  tbe  Transcript.) 

The  third  and  ImS  of  Mr.  Sanborn*8  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Coccord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy was  given  this  uiorui/)^.  Sir.  San- 
born prefaced  his  lecture  by  saying  that  tbe 
position  of  women  has  alwaya  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  national  life  of  Germany 
and  England,  and  that  this  Is  still  truer  of 
America.  But  In  all  ages  trad  all  lands  wo- 
men have  been  the  inspircrs  of  tbe  poet  and 
the  theme  ol  the  historian.  The  genius  of 
Danto  was  nurtured  by  his  e.trly  love  for  the 
lady  whom  he  transllRiires  io:o  a  celestial  be- 
ing. Staksptare  is  never  po  incomparable 
and  Milton  never  so  near  Sbakupoare  as  iu 
their  characters  of  women,  aud  a  poet  of  our 
own  day  sings— 

'* Woman's  beauty  and  her  Jrlendly  cheer, 
That  nourish  Hie  llk>.  some  suit  atmosphere." 

There  is  therefore  uo  topic,  unless  It  be 
that  of  religion,  in  which  American  women 
ought  to  take  a  deeper  interest  than  in  their 
country  s  literature. 

If  we  dedne  literature  as  tbat  which  gives 
permanent  pleasure,  iuid  tbe  lecturer,  we 
must  confess  that,  as  yet,  America  caunot 
claim  a  <arge  amount.  In  the  poriod  when 
Milton,  JoDSOBi  Ilerrick,  Herbert,  Vsughan, 
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Cowley,  Pope,  GoldsmMli,  Gray  aoJ  Cowper 
vers  writiog  in  England,  America  yielded 
do  crop  ol  poets  to  be  compared  with  these. 
Our  people  Indeed  hardly  read  the  venes  ol 
those  Euslisb.  poets,  excep;  tVose  ol  MlltOD, 
Pope,  Cowper  soil— Dr.  Watts.  The  muse 
Leld  fast  by  The  English  side,  neither  Milton 
oor  Marvell,  though  good  Puritans,  offering 
to  follow  Sir  Harry  Vane  to  America. 

Virginia  had  a  noet  for  a  little  while— 
George  Sandys:  but  he  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  there  in  liUS;  ami  Virginia, 
though  so  fruitful  in  subjects  for  song,  n.is 
had  few  poets  since.  New  England,  too,  has 
bad  a  routautic  history,  of  which  Hawthorne, 
Whiitier  .ir.d  Longfellow  have  availed  them- 
selves, but  colonial  New  England  did  not 
deal  much  in  poetry.  Milton  was  tbe  favor- 
ite poet  of  our  ancestors,  but  there  are  few 
traces  of  tbe  tender  melody  of  "Lycidaa"  in 
the  pocwe  of  our  two  cliief  American  singers 
of  tbe  si-venteemh  century,  Michael  Wiggles- 
wortb  aud  Cotton  Mather.  When  Wiggles- 
worth  wonld  versify  the  same  sentiment  we 
all  reuember  so  well  in  Milton — 
"Woo  would  cot  stop  for  Lycidas?  He  knew 
l'.tjuseU  tc  MDg  and  build  lue  lofty  rbyme"— 

this  was  all  tbe  Massachusetts  muse  could 
sing. 

"He  was  most  sound  and  orthodox, 

A  dmvuriput  bouett  Teacber, 
And  "I  soul-searcUinp,  needful  truths 
A  zealous,  painfull  rreachi  r." 

Tbe  ojily  sweet  and  simple  verse  belongi  > 
to  that  period  which  I  have  fouud  is  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  on  a  child  named  "Submit: " 

"Fnt-mir  snbmitied  to  her  Heavenly  Xing', 

Pemg  r.  ::mver  of  that  Eternal  Spring; 

Nee:e  J  years  old  sue  dyed  in  Iteaveu  to  wait, 

The  year  its,  sixteen  hnodred  *8." 

Tbe  best  prose  writer  of  tbe  last  century  was 
Franklin,  lie  also  tried  bis  band  at  verse. 
and  "luveede'l  as  w-li  as  his  contemporaries, 
Jot]  Barlow.  Dr.  I'-yles,  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers of  tbe  same  nature,  who  are  r.ow  forgot 
ten.  Poor  Philip  Freueau  had  the  making 
of  a  fine  poet,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
the  ouly  American  from  whom  English  poets 
condescended  to  steal.  In  bis  "Indian  Bury- 
ing Ground"  is  the  following.— good  enough 
to  have  been  cribbed  by  Scott  or  Campbell: 
'•By  ndtlticht  moon*,  o*ercltstenio<r.  dews, 

Ju  vestiueuts  lor  the  ebase  arrayea, 
The  uuuier  Blill  rhe  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer— a  sharle." 
With  a  lew  exceptions,  tbe  literature  which 
we  may  call  American  poetry  is  the  product 
of  tbe  last  fifty  years.    Tbe  first  really  sig- 
nificant name  is    that  of    Bryant,  who   was 
bora  in  1714,  and  is  purely  American  in  hi* 
character  aud    tone  of  feeling,  and  by  no 
means,  like  most   of  bis   contemporaries,  a  ' 
rale  reflection  ol  English  modes  of   thought. 
Be  wrote  better  verses  at  tbe  age  of  sixteen 
than  Byron  did  «^ai  .jis  "Tbanatopsis"  is 
surpassed  by  ver»  ""-J*  Byron's  powerful 
pajtea.    This   w-d  en  at  the  age  when 

--rv>^_ -^utei.itiiing~jis  urat  satire.    But 

while  Byron  suddenly  blazes  forth  Into  im- 
mortal poems,  subjugates  English  literature 
for  the  time  being,  then  passea  away  almost 
as  suddenly  as  be  bad  come  on,  Bryant  be- 
gins as  be  can  hold  out,  and  at  the  end  of 
sixty  years  after  hit  first  publication  was 
still  writing  admirable  verses.  He  is  little 
known  abroad,  however,  Mr.  Lelaod  and 
Bret  Harte  being  preferred  1  But  Bryant  is 
not  a  great  poet.    At  Lowell  says— 

" be  's  an  excellent  Bryant; 

But,  my  friends,  you  'II  endanger  the  me  or  your 

client 
By  attempting  to  stretch  blm  np  into  a  giant." 

His  Inspiration,  however,  Is  essentially 
American,  and  at  such,  he  will  live.  And  if 
his  fame  survives  till  our  English  consins 
understand  tho  feeling  that  breatbea  through 
bis  best  poems,  be  will  have  a  longer  Immor- 
tality than  most  poets  enjoy. 

Longfellow,  who  began  to  be  celebrated  a 

"ozen  or  twenty  yeara  later  than   Bryant, 

is  cone  on  increasing   in    popularity    (or 

least      forty       years,      reflecting       an 

onorable  lns're  on  onr  national  reputation 

r  good  verse.    No  American,  and  scarcely 

y  English  poet,  now  living,  commands  so 

ge  an  audience  as  Longfellow.    His  vein 

ooetry,  though  not  deep  or  rich,  is   genu- 

■:  and  he  bat  worked  it  faithfully  and  with 

scientiout   telf-respect.    These   qualities 

overlaid  with  a  tisane  of  elegances,  bor- 

.,'eu  from  all    timet   and   all  .lauds.   "Hit 

ace  in  our  literature  is  an  Important  one. 

.e  took  a  stand  against  those  foreigners  who 

id  we  bad  no  literature  here,  and  now  he 

.  -ite  a  ballad  ox  a  sonnet— shot  forth  like  a 

.  er  arrow  into  tbe  air— now  an  ode,  now  a 

'  .edy,  now  a  novel,  now  a  fine  tranalation, 

sently  be  revived   the  Latin  hexameter 

padc  1:  tbe  fashion    by    hta  admirable 

angeline,"  tbe  beat  of  all  hit  poemt.    So 
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vent  on,  arousing  the  echoes  of  learned 
.[Iciam,  till,  finally,  at  tbe  enemy  are  in  ra- 
it, and  the  shades  of  night  come  creeping 
tbe  heights,  he  has  sung  hit  own   good* 
it  to  the  world.    He  had  a  task  commtc- 
i  to  blm  wbich   be  has  cheerfully   par- 
ed,   No  American  can  read-hlm  witbout 
ect;  few  without  admiration  and  love. 
>n    we  have    Wblttier,     with    a  mind 
ighly  Imbued  with  the*  New  England 
i    Religiously  obeying  tbe  first  law  of 
art,  Wblttier  has  looked  into  his  own 
nd  into  tbe  face  of  nature  about  him, 
s  sung  what  he  found  there.  His  work 
uain  aa  perfect  in  Its  kind  aa  that  of 
or  Longfellow,   and    more   strongly 
\  with  the  indelible  ink  in    which  the 
■nee  writes  its  lessons.    Wbittier  bat 
the  national   life   of  America  what 
us  waa  to  the  actors   on    tbe   Greek 
j  tbe  drama  swept,    or   brawled,    or 
vtr  proned  before  him,   hid   clear   and 
'jophea   have   been    beaxd   at   every 
Jnlorclng  tbe  grave  maxims  of  justice 
fty.    Nor  Is  be  wanting  In  sweet  rural 
I  like  tbe  soft   voices   of   tbe   spring, 
\he   plane-tree  whispers  to  the  elm." 
rs   first  knows  -»  •  poet   among  the 
ionists.    He  baa  thousands  of  admirer* 
land,  hit  "Snow  Bound"  being   a   fa- 
there.    Hit  "Home  Ballads"    deecribe 
bery  of  hi*  own  qnlet  New   England 
experience,    Tbey  a»e,  in  substance, 
1,  native  and  Lome  bred,  true  to  what 
fiecrlbe,  and  natural  and  powerful  In 
I- 

rues  1*  on  wittiest  poet  and  also 
\l  the  best  of  the  second  elaaa, 
g  with  tbe  English  poet*  Gold- 
Gay  and  Prior.  Lowell  says  that 
i  writes  tbe  English  pentameter  bet- 
p  Campbell.  But  Campbell'*  beat 
re  not  written  in  the  Pop*  pamUB- 
Jut   Holmea  1*   rather  to    be    com- 


pared with  Goldsmith  than  with  Pope,  ana 
we  may  match  Holme*  against  any  English- 
man lor  wit,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

Of  Lowell,  Margaret  Fuller  said,  "Lowell 
is  absolutely  wanting  In  tbe  true  spirit  and 
tone  of  poetry,  »  •  «  and  posterity  will 
not  remember  him."  This  aonndt  harsh  and 
ridiculotia  when  we  think  of  "Hose*  Big- 
low."  Lowell's  serious  verse*  are  not  his 
beet;  by  bis  humor  he  la  related  to  the  great- 
er names  in  English  literatnre.  He,  first  of 
all  men,  discovered  how  the  vulgar  speech  of 
New  England,  like  that  of  Scotland  and 
of  Germany,  could  adapt  itself  to  poetry; 
and  though  be  cannot  be  ranked  with  Barns 
in  lyric  sweetness,  he  takes  rank  at  once  be- 
side him  In  tbe  mood  which  produced  "Tarn 
o'  Sbanter"  and  "The  Twa  Dogs."  When  he) 
writes  crave  or  sentimental  verse,  he  some- 
times strikes  a  false  note— seems  ill  at  ease 
with  bis  instrument—and  then  he  doe*  not 
deligbt  us.  But  in  bis  Yankee  dialect  he  it 
fresh  and  ew?er,  and  -  as  f nil  of  surprises  as  a 
mocking-birc. 

Across  tbe  slope  of  onr  American  Parnas- 
sus tilts  the  restless  form  of  Poe — the  effigy 
of  g  true  poet,  but  provokingly  hollow  and 
unreal.  Yet  tbe  yearning  of  tbe  man  to  ntter 
the  music  that  was  in  him  gave  him  a  place 
among  poets,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  He 
still  continues  to  be  read  and  cited  and  re- 
cited, and  will  long  maintain  this  crepuscu- 
lar existence  in  tbe  ante-cbamber  of  the 
Muses. 

A  name  to  which  we  mutt  all  do  homage  is 
that  of  Emerson.  It  it  often  questioned 
whether  Emerson  is  a  poet,  and  indeed  it  is 
bard  to  find  Rod  give  him  his  place  among 
poets.  But  ope  thing  )■  certain— be  must  be 
excluded  entirely,  or  he  must  be  placed  very 
high  amoDg  tLelr  nnmber.  Emerson  belongs 
no  more  to  otr  literature  than  to  that  of  tbe 
world,  and  Here  is  no  American,  perhaps  no 
modem  writtr,  with  whom  he  can  be  com- 
pared upen  Mr J3S  cf  similarity.  Who  thinks 
of  weighing  It.  the  tame  scales  a  sword  and  a 
sunbeam,  a  diamond  and  a  star?  Whoever 
baa  not  bad  a  kindling  of  tbe  soul  lu  reading 
Emerson,  has  failed  to  meet  bit  thought  at 
all.  There  it  that  in  hit  best  writing  which 
pnta  nt  upon  onr  belt  thinking,  and 
leads  ns  along  the  upper  level*  of  the  soul. 
Virtue,  radiant,  serene  and  queenly,  la 
sovereign  of  the  realm  in  which  Emerson 
abides  and  to  wbich  he|welcomeshit  friend*. 
It  was  said  of  Socrates  in  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment, that  be  "brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  earth;"  it  ought  a*  truly  bo 
said  of  Emerton  tbat  he  raises  earth  to  tbe 
level  of  divine  philosophy.  Hit  method  in 
doing  this  it  t  purely  poetic  one;  and  there- 
fore, while  be  lack*  wbaflt  ordinarily  called 
creative  power  In  verse,  ba  carrlet  along  with 


all  bit  thought,  more  constantly  than  any 
modern  poet,  tbe  atmosphere  of  poesy.  8ince 
Milton  and  Spenser,  no  man  ha*  equalled 
Emerson  in  tbi*  admirable  trait.  Like  per- 
sonal beauty,  it  cannot  be  explained  or  criti- 
cised. Tbere  it  is— II  yon  do  not  tee  it  and 
feel  it,  God  help  you  I  After  doe  hesitation, 
and  tbe  intimate  acquaintance,  study  and 
meditation  of 'bit  writer  for  many  yeara,  I 
have  found  none  in  this  century,  not  even 
Wordtwortb  and  Byron,  who  so  well  deserve 
the  title  of  p<et.  Whoever  wishea  to  find 
Emerson's  own  conception  and  record  of 
himself  will  read  it  best  in  his  poems,  and 
chiefly  in  "Merlin,"  "Saadi"  and  Its  contin- 
uation, called  'Btautr,"  "Tbe  Day's  Ration" 
and  "Muake'.-qned."  Thus  In  "Saadi"  be 
aays— 

"Never,  son  of  Eastern  moraine*. 
Follow  ti'sebood,  .ollow  scorning. 
Detumote  who  will,  who  will  deoy, 
And  pile  the  hills  to  scale  tbe  sky; 
Let  Insist,  atheist,  pantheist, 
betine  sad  wraneia  how  they  list. 
Fierce  coaserver,  fierce  destroyer; 
But  iboi ,  Joy-giver  and  enjoyer, 
Vuknowtng  war,  unknowihg  crime, 
Gentle  Saadi,  mind  thy  rhyme- 
Heed  not  what  the  brawlers  say, 
Beed  then  only  Saadl'a  lay." 

With  Durse. Inierr.on  dwells  In  tbe  cen- 
tral thought,  tjud  when  there  .*  congrutty  in 
tbe  ideas  out  .of  wbich  *  poem  growt,  bar- 
barous incongruities  in  expansion  become 
tolerable.  This  Is  tbe  secret,  In  fact,  of  the, 
«dn(jratinn  If*  fg.  v-f-"L  "".^  m-riio  ~j& 
longs  to  tbe  Emersonian  school  of  tbongbt, 
and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  hta  sint  against 
metre  and  taste,  we  must  truly  assign  a 
place  among  American  poet*. 

William  Ellery  Cbannlng,  who  In  some 
poetic  traits  stands  even  above  Emerson,  is 
little  known,  though  he  has  been  printing 
vrses,  at  Intervals,  for  tbe  last  forty  years. 
If  It  could  ever  be  said  of  any  one,  it  wonVl 
be  true  cf  Cbannlng  (as  Margaret  Fuller  said) 
tbat  he  had  "an  entire  originality  in  tbe 
use  of  hit  means."  But  no  man  can' 
escape  the  influence  of  others,  though  It 
is  not  true  that  he  ia  an  imitator  of  Emer- 
son, aa  some  have  asserted.  No  poet  is 
more  truly  American  than  Cbannlng.  It 
sometimes  teemt  a*  It  tbe  line  of  poets 
and  tbe  school  of  thongbt  wblcb  ended 
with  Herbert  and  Milton  bod  been  taken  np 
again  on  this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic,  beginning 
with  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Cbannlng 
and  Tboreau,  and  manlfeating  itself  in  minds 
as  far  apart  as  Jonea  Very,  and  Bronaon 
Alcott  at  one  pole,  and  Walt  Whitman  at  tbe 
other.  "The  Wanderer"  it  Cbannlng'a  best 
book,  and  that  by  which,  ahonld  be  publish 
no  more,  be  would  be  best  known.  In  this 
poem  occurs  these  lines — 
"Where'er  tbe  face  of  things  smiles  or  (trows  tad, 
The  scholar  gleans,  bis  faithful  eye  profound 
To  read  the  secret  in  each  thing  be  sees, — 
To  love,  if  not  to  know." 

"To  love  if  not  to  know," — tbit  it  the  high- 
est wisdom  and  tbe  truest  aim  of  American 
poetry.  Slender  and  feeble  aa  tbe  strains  of 
our  national  mnse  have  been,  they  have  in 
tbem  a  note  rarely  found  In  the  later  litera- 
ture of  England.  It  Is  the  note  of  hope,  ol 
courage,  of  good-will,  and  no  longer  the  tone 
of  despair  or  trjvial  echoes  of  an  age  fast 
passing  away.  Thia  note  echoes  through  the 
lofty  verse  of  Emerson ;  the  barah  bagpipea 
of  Walt  Whitman  flute  It  forth  every  now 
and  tben,  and  It  can  be  beard  even 
in  the  wiry  old  harpsichord  of  Joel 
Barlow.  It  It  to  feed  lu  full  ex- 
pression at  some  future  day— who  can 
doubt  it?— in  some  great  American  poet, 
who  shall  interpret  clearly  to  the  world  in 
original  and  national  verse  what  we  now  feel 
to  be  cherished  In  the  national  heart,  aimed 
at  in  tbe  national  life.  Tbe  flowering  of  our 
national  po-.try  will  not  be  impious  nor 
heartless,  still  lest  tentnal  and  devil  lab; 
it  will  have  Its  hnmane  and  womanly  aide,  at 
well  aa  its  grand  thought*  and  bold  appeals. 
Till  tbat  day  comes,  and  In  preparation  for 
It,  the  beat  counsel  to  those  who  cultivate 
tbe  garden  of  the  motet,  whether  men  or 
women,  seems  to  be  tbat  of  tbe  gentle  poet 
already  cited  so  often: 
"Prison  thy  soul  from  malice,  bar  out  pride, 
Nor  these  pale  flowers  nor  this  still  field  aeride; 
l : - Uu-r  to  those  ascents  of  being  torn, 
Whore  a  ne'er-setting  sun  Illumes  tbe  year 
Eternal,  and  tbe  incessant  watcb-flres  burn 
Of  un.M.ent  holiness  sod  goodness  clear; 
1  i.rset'roan'i  littleness,— deserve  tbe  best; 
Qoo's  mercy  In  iby  thongbt  and  verse conles- 
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coxcoxd  scnooL  or  philosophy. 

THE    MUTUAL   RELATIONS  OP  ENGLIS3    AND 
.,        GERMAN    LITERATURE. 

*S*  — 

f  Cot/ eapoD  deuce  of  the  Tnvnocrtpt.) 

The  second  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's  lectures 
at  tue  Concrrd  School  of  Philosophy  was  de- 
livered on  Tuesday  evening,  and  related  to 
the  literature  of  Germany  and  England. 
The  following  is  a  seminary  of  his  remarks: 

The  Eoglish  being  a  Germanic  people,  the 
history  of  tbe  literature  of  England  and  that 
of  Germany  may  be  considered  together.  In 
the  time  of  Tacitns  the  Germans  had  an  ear- 
ly national  life  opposed  to  tbe  Roman  idea, 
'he  distinctive  feature  of  difference  being  in 
tbeir  attitude  towards  woman.  Women  In 
Rome  were  valued  only  in  their  relation  to 
the  family,  while  in  Germany  they  were  val- 
ued for  their  individual  qualities.  "Nor  do 
they  disregard  tbe  counsels  of  their  women" 
was  written  of  tbem.  This  national  trait 
was  tbe  first  glimmering  of  what  finally  he- 
came  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  English  and 
Germans— in  their  national  life,  and  conse- 
qaently  in  tbeir  literature,  viz.,  their  dis- 
tinctive re$p$ct  for  the  individual.  This  spirit 
produced  the  novel— a  form  of  literature 
which  appeared  first  in  Germany.  In  Rome 
tbe  substitute  for  the  novel  was  the  comedy. 
It  was  said  of  tbe  Odyssey  that  It  bad  the 
same  attraction  for  tbe  women  and  boys 
tbat  the  Iliad  bad  for  the*  men  of  Rome. 
Tbe  novel  early  appeared  in  Spain,  and 
Spain  was  infused  with  a  strong  Ger- 
man spirit.  Tbe  romance,  a  form  of 
literatnre  standing  between  the  novel 
and  tbe  poem,  Is  most  common  among 
the  Germans.  Among  the  French,  tbe  best 
novelists  have  been  of  German  origin,  and 
even  the  greatness  of  the  Italian  Dante  has 
been  said  to  be  due  to  bis  Germanic  origin. 

Daring  this  early  period,  the  Klebelungen 
Lied  and  other  mythical  poems  appeared, 
and  between  tbat  time  and  the  modern  Ger- 
man literature  there  Is  a  wide  gap.  In  the 
meantime,  England,  the  greatest  nation  in 
literature,— with  whom  no  other  nation,  not 
even  tbe  Greek,  can  be  compared, — produced 
tbe  great  Chancer;  and  following  him  came 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth 
and  the  long  list  of  poets  who  are  only  less 
great  because  tbey  are  eclipsed  by  these 
greater  ones.  One  of  the  earliest  poets  was 
Surrey— a  poeti  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 
Surrey's  poetry  is  little  knewn,  bat  he  was  a 
scholar,  having  translated  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  tbe  .Oneid,  and  be  gave  tbe 
first  good  forms  of  blank  verse.  He  was  be- 
headed by  Henry,  the  reason  for  it  being,  as 
is  supposed,  a  poem  which  be  wrote  describ- 
ing the  king  in  no  complimentary  terms, 
though  under  another  name.  In  this  fierce 
invective  we  see  the  centos  of  Juvenal.  Sur- 
rey was  succeeded  by  Sidney,  whose' name 
has  been  a  name  of  honor  over  the  whole 
world,  and  later  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and 
Milton— a  trio  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Tbe  special  phase  of  English  life  which 
Shakspeare  represented  was  the  aristocrat!';. 
Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  England  had 
become  a  great  body  of  nobles,  free  towards 
each  other,  but  holding  those  beneath  them 
In  control.  This  life  he  naturally  represent- 
ed, because  he  lived  In  the  midst  of  It  huo- 
f-elf.  Even  his  characters  belonging  to  other 
countries  be  imbued  with  this  strong  aris- 
tocratic sentiment.  Coriolanus,  for  inntance, 
is  less  a  true  Roman  than  a  wilful  English 
patrician.  It  was  an  age  of  gallant  gentle- 
men and  great  hospitality,  and  tbe  haughty 
spirit  of  tbe  Normans  prevailed.  All  this  *la 
better  portrayed  in  Sbakspeare's  playa  than 
anywhere  else.  Bat  Sbakspeare's  power  ap- 
pears strongest  in  bis  women  character!.  If 
one  should  collect  all  the  other  poets  to- 
gether, and  array  them  against  Shakspeare 
with  tbeir  men  character*,  he  might  possibly 
be  overpowered;  but  call  into  line  hi*  women 
and  be  standi  towering  above  all  others. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Milton's  Eve  with 
Shakspeare'*  Miranda,  or  Goethe'*  Mar- 
guerite with  Imogeoel 

It  is  to  be  not: cod  i!-at  iu  those  periods 
of  English  history  which  are  distinguished  in 
literature  there  has  bo.-n  alio  some  great 
national  commotion.  Sfcakspexro  followed 
the  Frotestant  relor.nctiou;  Milton,  Dryden 
aud  Cowley  were  Incident  to  tho  ijrcat  Eng- 
lish revolution  of  n-to.  After  tbe  w.irs  of 
Napoleon  the  English  genius  took  another 
start,  and  produced  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Moore,  Shelley,  Ke.it*  and  Campbell. 
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There  are  two  poets  to  whom  special  atteo- 
tlon  should  be  called,  as  the;  represent,  dis- 
tinctively, the  one  the  national  and  the  other 
what  may  be  calleil  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter. Tbeae  are  Wordsworth  and  Byron. 
Although  Wordsworth  was  for  a  long  time 
unacknowledged,  yet  he  was  essentially 
English.  He  even  narrowed  himself  to  the 
English  state  ol  ruind,  forgetting  in  his  old 
age  some  of  the  conditions  noder  which  be 
spoke  In  bis  youth.  Byron,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  EncHiU  quality  ex.-ept  a  lore  of  box- 
ing, which  h"  carrl-d  also  into  his  literature. 
He  was  a  little  Napoleon  In  literature. 
Goethe  considered  Byron  almost  as 
great  as  himself,  which  waa  saying 
a  good  deal.  But  because  Byron 
did  not  represent  the  English  traits,  the  Big- 
lbh  people,  after  their  first  surprise  at  hie  ge- 
nius, left  him  aim  oat  entirely;  and  today  he 
is  better  known  on  the  continent  than  in  his 
native  land.  Wordsworth  meanwhile  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  great  poet  of 
the  English  nation.  Byron  said  well  what 
he  had  to  say,  but  he  had  very  little  to  aay. 
As  Lord  Rochester  said  of  Cowley,  "Mot  be- 
ing of  God,  he  could  not  stand."  Great  ge- 
nius comes,  delights  and  goes.  Only  the 
qualities  of  the  soil  live,  and  these  qualities 
Wordsworth  possessed  preeminently.  In 
England  also, the  novel  represents  most  fully 
the  national  life.  Neither  the  French  nor 
the  German  do  it  so  well.  Their  representa- 
tions are  more  fictitious,  while  the  English 
novel  applies  Itself  as  closely  as  a  mask  to 
the  English  society. 

German  literature,  excepting  that  of  the 
medltcral  period,  ia  a  recent  thing.  There  is 
a  long  interval  between  the  popular  mythic 
poetry  and  the'  recent  poetry — an  interval 
wherein  learning  prevailed,  but  no  literature 
was  produced.  German  literature  began  to 
be  worth  something  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  waa  at  first  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English.  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  the  first  to  step  outside  and 
return  to  the  old "  mythic  poetry. 
They  were  somewhat  hampered  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  learned  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, bnt  at  last  freed  tbemselves.V'Fanst" 
Is  based  upon  one  of  the  commonest  popular 
myths  of  the  middle  ages.  Since  then,  the 
Germans  bare  cultivated  tboir  old  popular 
poetry,  and  It  has  strongly  influenced  both 
their  poetry  and  prose.  The  Roman  and  the 
German  literatures  were  croated  by  the 
learned  class,  and  this  Is  exceptional  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
tendency  towards  system  and  form,  the  Ger- 
man literature  is  more  compulsory  than  any 
other.  There  is  less  freedom  for  writers  in 
that  language.  A  certain  method  Is  strongly 
Impressed  upon  them  all.  Jean  Paul  Rlcbter 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  Goethe  and 
Schiller  supplied  themselves  with  rules 
when  tbey  wished  to  depart  from  those  of 
their  time. 

As  In  Effgland,  so  In  Germany;  literatures 
came  into  great  activity  at  the  time  of  na- 
tional upheavals.  The  wars  of  Frederick 
colujtnated  in  the  great  philosophic  age  of 
Germany.  Even  Goethe  was)  Influenced 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  recent 
Prussian  war  will  probably  produce  a 
marked  effect  on  German  .  literature. 
The  German  style  is  changing  for  the 
better.  Goethe  brought  German  prose  into 
something  like  beauty.  Ileitis  appropriated 
the  grace  and  wit  of  the  French  atyle.  They 
have  lost  something  in  dignity,  while  thej 
bave  gained  In  effect. 

This  Is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  sec- 
ond lecture,  the  discussion  to  which  was  of 
almost  as  great  Interest  as  the  lecture  Itself. 
Professor  Cohn  objected  to  the  statement 
that  no  nation's  literature  could  be  compared 
with  that  of  England,  and  cited  a  long  list  of 
French  prose  writers,  saying  that  he  Im- 
agined the  lecturer  bad  thought  of  poetry 
alone  when  he  made  the  statement.  Mr. 
Sanborn  replied  that  he  had  not  attempted 
to  apeak'of  the  French  literature,  but  that,  In 
his  oplnidn,  literature  is  known  and  remem- 
bered best  by  works  of  the  imagination.  The 
extraordinary  fact  abont  English  literature 
Is  that,  since  Chancer,  the  English  people 
bave  shown  a  remarkable  faculty  of  produ- 
cing a  poet  at  all  times  and  all  places.  Each 
of  these  sings, a  new  song  and  supplies  some- 
thing that  the.  other  lacks.  Every  period 
shows  this  extraordinary  faculty.  It  la  "vital 
In  every  part."  Nothing  better  was  ever 
dons  by  any  nation  In  the  world,  and  this, 
too,  among  a  people  whose  character 
seems  to  be  prosaic  Ths  mixture  of 
different  races,  peruana,  has  something  to  do 
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with  it. 

Professor  Wright  elaborated  the  allusion  to 
the  great  gap  in  German  literature,  saying 
that  it  illustrates  the  close  connection  be- 
tween literature  and  life.  Between  thete 
periods  there  waa  in  Germany  no  unity  of 
life  or  of  thoagbt.  When  the  wars  of  Fred- 
erick had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  a 
new  Germany  aroee,  thought  began  to  gather 
to  common  centres,  and  the  true  German  lit- 
erature began.  The  poet  Uhland  tells  the 
story  of  German  literature  in  the  parable  of 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty," 

Professor  Harris  drew  a  parallel  between 
"Faust"  and  "Den  Juan,"  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  Goethe  and  of  Byron  be- 
ing essentially  different,  therefore  the  result 
waa  different.  In  "Don  Juan"  the  problem  ir 
simple  sensualism,  wits  hell  as  its  result.  -  In 
"Faust"  the  problem  is  a  saving  through  me- 
diation. He  considers  that  the  poetry  of  Ger- 
many ia  In  the  future.  In  music  they  stand 
above  all  nations,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
make  their  music  speak.  4.  musical  theme 
will  present  a  character,  and  you  can  tell 
what  mood  it  ia  in.  Moslc  will  relate  a  story. 
Their  music  ia  going  forward  towards  speech 
and  their  future  poetry  will  have  a  new 
form. 

One  JLn  the  audience  baring  asked  for  a 
definition  of  literature,  Mr-  Sanborn  said  that 
the  common  definition  in  ''anything  writ. en/' 
and  that  under  this  head  newspaper  work 
and  arithmetics  are  literature.  But  the  defi- 
nition most  satisfactory  to  him  is  this:  "Lit- 
erature ia  that  form  of  writing  which  gives 
permanent  pleasure;"  and  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  of  literature  are  poetry,  ideal 

losopby  and  history  (including  biography)' 

Ir.  Alcott  thought  that  the   success   of  a 

•at  author  Is  determined  by  the  spread  of 

\  influence  to  the  lower   classes.      When 

ey  accept  him,  his  reputation  is  made.  The 

eat  poet  works  his  miracle  by  hi.  genius, 

qt  by  his  learning.    Coleridge  and  Shelley 

re  poets  of  this  nature,  and  preeminently, 

iTordsworth. 

^  One  of  Wordsworth's  most  beautiful 
proems,  though  not  the  most  simple,  Is  his 
Ode  to  Immortality, "  and  it  may  not  be  out 
,of  place  to  close  this  letter  with  the  two 
opening  stanzas,  since  they  represent  both 
■the  depth  and  the  simplicity  of  the  great 
poet's  mind. 

"titers   was  a  time  when   meadow,   grove  and 
stream, 
Tbe  earth  and  every  common  sight. 
To  rue  did  neem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light- 
Tee  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  Is  doc  now  as  it  has  be*?n  of  yore, 
Turn  wberesoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
Tbe  things  which  1  have  seen  I  cow  can  see  no 
more. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  tbo  rose. 

The  moon  dotb  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  tbe  heavens  are  bare. 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair. 
The  sunshine  fa  a  glorious  birth. 

But  yet  I  know, 

Where'er  1  go, 
That  there  bath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth. 

HUtHIETTE  K.  ShATTUCK. 


Friday,  Adq  12. 

Dr.  Jones  delivered  this  forenoon  the  last  of 
his  ten  lectures,  hi§  subject  being  :  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Prayer  and  theFrayer-Gauge."  The 
philosophy  of  auy  age,  he  said,  is  the  highest 
thought  of  that  age  which  is  adequate  to  tbe 
solution  of  its  social  problem*.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  cornea  not  as  an  nn sympathizing 
critic,  hut  svm  a  true  friend.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion murit  of  necessity  have  a  philosophy. 
This  thought  will  soon  have  prominent  recog- 
nition in  this  country,  and  lead  to  the  social 
genesis.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
questions  of  religion.  MoBt  of  nx  may  mistak- 
ably  think  that  we  have  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  All  men  pray.  The  totality  of  the  affections 
and  desirei)  in  the  will-spirit,  is  the  prayer  of 
man.  If  thin  totality  is  selfish  and  depraved, 
the  prayer  must  he  for  evil  things.  When  the 
desire  is  for  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the 
good  fjo  prayer  is  for  mch  thing?.  The  soul 
should  not  ask  any  one  to  do  for  It  that  whieh 
it  has  ability  to  do  for  itself.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  la  the  voluntary  receptivity  of  the  aouL 
Heaven  is  as  near  to  the  soul  as  the  soul  to  the 
body,  always  has  been  '  tid  always  will  be.  But 
tbe  author  of  1U  exis'  nee  will  not  violate  its 
freedom,  to  turn  Itsel  o  good  or  evil.  We  can- 
not have  two  masters.  We  shall  ask  for  that 
and  assimilate  that  to  whioh  we  are  freely  self- 
determined.  True  religion  comprehends 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his 
relation  to  men. 

The  institutions  of  religion  are  of  Divine  ori- 
gin, r  ud  it  is  a  great  misfortune  when  low  curi- 
osity, low  vanity  and  low  vea&litv  have  made  a 
nation  wiser  than  Ita  oracles.  There  must  be  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  Christ  is  the 
mediator,  and  he  who  loves  Justice,  wisdom  and 
truth  baa  found  the  prayer-gauge.     Only  the 


prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much. 

In  the  after  conversation  some  of  the  practi- 
cal ideas  brought  out  were  these ; 
-  ilr.  Alcott  said  that  no  one  who  carried  a 
spirit  of  animosity,  pique  or  jealousy  into  hie 
formal  prayers  coold  really  pray.  Often  the  silent 
prayer  is  the  real  one.  Men  s  actions  are  the 
prayers  of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Jonea  said  that  there  are  many  occasions 
in  life  when  men  need  help,  and  at  such  times 
it  IB  proper  and  necessary  for  men  to  pray  for 
help,  just  as  tbey  would  ask  their  fellows  for 
help.  Guidance  and  help  are  proper  objects 
of  prayer.  Mr.  Alcott  said  we  ask  for  many 
things  we  do  not  need,  and  need  many  thing's 
we  do  not  ask  for.  We  should  ask  to  be  en- 
lightened. Mr.  Emery  could  see  nothing  in 
prayer  which  militates  against  human  freedom. 
ilr.  Alcott  eaid  that  the  attitude  of  this  whole 
people  and  of  other  people  toward  God  in  re- 

§ard  to  the  health  of  President  Garfield  is  a 
eftnitiou  and  majestic  demonstration  of  pray- 
er. And  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  such  a 
prayer  will  be  effective,— not  to  abolish  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe,  hut  to  induce  the 
operation  of  a  higher  law,  the  law  of  spirit, 
which  will  enable  the  spirit  of  the  President  to 
overcome  the  weakness  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  physical  laws. 

Jn  reply  tu  a  question  as  to  the  objection!*  to 
Professor  TyiidaU's  prayer-gauge.  Dr.  Jones 
said  that  tne  Professor  asks  God  to  exploit 
here  in  the  world,  which  is  not  the  true  stand- 
ard of  prayer,  he  has  not  the  true  idea  of  pray- 
er in  making  his  challenge. 

Proietmor  Harris  finished  th<s  evening  his 
course  of  lectures  with  one  upon  "Hegel's 
Theory  of  Flue  Arts  and  Literature  as  reflect- 
ing the  development  of  man's  spiritual  con- 
sciousness." 

Since  freedom  is  the  principle  which  .Hegel 
finds,  as  the  purpose  of  Providence  in  human 
history,  he  finds  a  close  relation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  art  tu  that  of  history. 

The  three  periods  of  human  history,— the 
oriental,  the  cUsuical.  and  the  Christian  pba Be b 
of  civilization—  furnish  aIho  three  distinct 
phases  of  art.  The  symbolic  phase  of  art  finds 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  Orient.  The  clas- 
sical phase  of  art  develops  in  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
the  romantic  phane  is  Christian. 

The  distinction  of  three  essential  phases  in 
the  history  of  art  is  the  most  important 
thought  in  Hegel's  (esthetic.  Next  to  it  in  im- 
portance is  Lib  discrimination  of  the  forms  of 
art — architecture,  sculpture,  pamting,  music 
and  poetry.  Hegel  considers  the  nature  and 
limits  of  each  of  these  three  forms. 

At  the  closo  the  relations  of  art  to  religion 
were  suggested,  and  a  characterization  made 
of  the  forms  of  works  of  art  that  seemed  to  cor- 
rect the  ouo-sideduess  of  romantic  art,  and 
showed  the  possibility  of  higher  forms  of  art, 
which  the  lecturer  called  the  new  claauic  art. 
In  this  the  ideal  attains  completeness  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  seeuiu  "Dante'e  Divine  Come- 
dy," Michael  Augelo's  "Last  Judgment."  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies.  Goethe's  "Faust,"'  Wag- 
ner's "Ring  of  the  NJbelucgea,*'  and  a'orks  of 
that  order.  The  point  was  urge1  that  these 
work-  contain  the  romantic  -striving  completed 
to  a  classic  repose.  Greek  ait  had  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  acorn ;  romautic  art  the  struggle 
aud  iinmatqrj.'j  of  the  sapling,  while  the  new 
classic  art  gives  us  the  comnleteness  of  the 
oak. 

^evc  tub  coxcoup  sci/ool.  /4-^, 
Persons  like  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who  have 
no  relish  for  abstract  thinking  and  address  them- 
selves to  tbe  thought  of  the  world  only  through 
fta  concrete  forms,  can  hardly  be  expected,  to 
appreciate  the  doings  of  the  Concord  school  of ' 
philosophy.  It  does  not  address  itself  to  such  an 
audience,  and  asks  no  favors  in  that  quarter.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  more  select.  If  nut  a  higher, 
.  class.  The  persons  capable  of  metaphysical 
thinking,  In  point  of  numbers,  are  always  in  the 
Inority.  Tbey  are  the  original  students  of 
thought,  the  fresh  Investigator*,  the  pioneers  in 
philosophy  and  religion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  school,  which  closes  Its  third  annual  session 
today,  must  slowly  And  its  plnce  In  American 
thought,  and  even  more  slowly  obtain  recogni- 
tion for  what  it  la  doing.  Its  ad- 
vance year  by  year  is  as  notable 
as  It  is  gratifying.  It  was  at  first  a  venture,  in 
which  even  its  projectors  were  unct-rtaiu  of  the 
Issue.  Last  year  It  presented  an  orderly  scheme 
of  work,  and  began  to  show  tbe  kind  of  sevvU'"  lis 
might  render  to  those  who  arc  looking  to  philoso- 
phy for  a  fresh  enunciation  of  the  principles 
which  control  religiouj,  thought. 

This  year  the  chool  lias  tone  further  in  enun- 
ciating !U  positions  and  tu  Shaping  the  truths  of 
philosophy  to  the  nevus  of  the  people.  Such  a 
school  must  feel  its  way  e\en  among  the  thinking 
class.  Its  usefulness  lius  very  much  in  its  doing 
simply  what  It  is  permitted  to  do.  Whatever 
may  be  the  pergonal  opinions  of  those  who  carry 
it  on,  it  U  not  a  private  matter.  It  is  the 
gathering  of  our  philosophical  thinkers  for  the 
interchange  of  idea*,  for  the  organization 
of  a  school  of  thought,  for  resist- 
ing the  advance  of  materialism,  for  that  lar^o 
conference  aud  association  which  create*  a  phil- 
osophical atmosphere.  Tliinking  has  been  with 
us  as  yet  little  more  than  sporadic.  Tbe  Dial  wot 
our  first  speculative  magazine,  and  its  nuc«.  us.«or 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  hss  barely 
gone  beyond  the  Initiation  of  a  nehool  of  Ameri- 
can thinker*.  It  ia  yet  too  early  to  say  that  such 
a  school  eilita,  but  It  U  *af'e  to  Ray  that  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  school  of  philosophy  hai  done 


more  to  organize  it,  to  point  out  the  directions  it 
may  take,  and  to  affiliate  it  with  existing  .pro- 
ceases  of  thought,  than  all  that  has  been  doue 
heretofore. 

It  la  easy  to  sneer  at  the  school,  but  more 
honest,  thorough,  assimilative,  positive  work 
In  philosophical  thinuing  than  was  pre- 
sented during  the  Kantian  centennial  at 
Concord  has  never  before  been  wrought  cut  in 
America.  It  was  a  "markable  exhibitor  philo- 
sophical acumen  and  integration.  Centuries  of 
thought  were  reviewed  and  their  results  summed 
up  to  the  present  hour.  Whoever  followed  the 
lectures,  in  which  tbe  philosopher  of  Kuiiigsherg 
was  regarded  from  various  points  of  view,  found 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  world  was  undergoing 
a  fresh  estimate,  and  that  the  outlook  for  spiri- 
tual philosophy  and  for  the  carrying  of  the  truth* 
of  this  philosophy  Into  practical  life  was  never  so 
bright  before.  This  has  been  the  emphatic  work 
of  the  school  for  the  year;  but  the  entire  session 
has  been  characterized  by  the  same  penetrative 
and  earnest  spirit.  Largely  as  philosophical  sys- 
tems nave  been  reviewed,  much  fresh  thinking 
has  been  presented.  Dr.  Harris  has  already  iia> 
licated  where  his  strength  lies;  It 
■  ones  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous  thinker 
Jn  directions  more  modern  than  yiatouism;  Dr. 
Kidney  has  freshly  pointed  out  the  true  uor'-  of 
ethics;  and  Mr.  Alcott,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  his  intellectual  work 
has  never  been  more  brilliant  or  thoughtful,  has 
never,  in  fact,  shown  more  insight,  than  in  bU 
lectures  and  conversations  duriug  the  present 
session  of  the  school.  His  great  age,  and  the 
fact  that  repetition  is  the  privilege  of  age,  were 
against  him,  but  be  has  risen  above  these  limi- 
tations, and  shown  an  insight  and  freshness  in 
treating  the  deeper  problems  of  life  wliich  be 
has  seldom  or  never  reached  before. 

The  Concord  work  this  year  has  been  high- 
toned  throughout,  and  the  persons  attending  the 
lectures  have  included  many  of  the  best  minds 
among  our  younger  thinkers.  The  audience)) 
hare  been  acute,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well- 
trained.  The  conversations  bave  frequently  been 
as  attractive  as  the  lectures  out  of  which  they 
sprang,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  wholesome  and 
vigorous  Christian  theism  has  pervaded  the  daily 
gatherings  in  the  Hillside  chapel.  The  sincerity 
iif  the  speakers  has  been  perceptible  even 
in  the  condensed  reports  of  tbe  daily 
press,  and  the  school  now  stands  four-square 
to  the  world  in  what  may  be  called  an  assured 
position.  And  jet  such  a  venture  is  always  at- 
tended with  risks,  and  its  danger  lies  surpris- 
ingly efiT  to  its  line  of  success.  It  has  so  far 
been  obliged  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  superflu- 
ous baggage.  Many  persons  bave  been  invited  to 
give  lectures  who  had  nothing  proper  to  say  in  a 
.  cbool  of  philosophy.  No  doubt  there  was  some 
reason  for  this,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Con- 
cord school  might  now  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  ita  own  merits,  nott  upon  the  unphiJosophical 
attractions  of  popular  speakers.  Its  lectures  ai* 
usually  too  long  and  too  severe  for  the  people 
who  listen  to  them.  Tbe  session  La  also  too  long, 
and  might  be  easily  ahortened  by  taking  out  the 
padding  that  has  been  put  in  between  the  severei 
philosophical  teachings.  There  is  a  more  serious 
difficulty. 

In  the  near  future  the  old  pupOa  are  likely  te 
demand   fresh   lectures   upon   the  old   themes, 
while  the  new  comers  will  be  anxious  for  charac- 
teristic  thought.    Many  persons  are  now  reason-  r 
ably  familiar  with  what  tbe  chief  philosophers    ' 
have  to  aay,  and  there  may  be  possible  danger  J 
from    unconscious   repetitions.     Probably    these  ^ 
criticisms  have  already  been  considered  by  the 
Concord  faculty;   but  they  bear  closely  noon  a 
Mtccess  which  has    been  honestly  and   faiuifully 
won,   and   will   hare   much   to   do   with  future  £ 
results.    Such  a  acbool  ia  not  the  creation  of  a 
cinglc  rear,  and  it  has  possibilities  of  service  to 
American  thought  which  are  too  Important  to  bw 
perilled  by  mistakes  which  can  be  avoided.  At    | 
lias   dcserveiUy   won   a  wide-spiead  reputation, 
and  the  great  gains  of  the  present  year  may  be 
taken  as  the  earnest  of  better  work  In  the  future,  r 
The  Concord  school  today  presents  and  maintains    ] 
the  nio.-t  helpful  and  the  most  potidvs  positions  »J 
yet  taken  by  American  thlnkera,  J.  H.  W. 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

FRIDAY.    AUGUST    IS.    1841. 

~     PLAIO'H    IDEA     OF    LAW. 


[Oorrsipoodeoca    of    the    Tramcilpt.} 

The  opening  words  of  Dr.  Jones's  discourse 
on  Wednesday  morning  fitly  express  tbe  atti- 
tude of  tho  speaker  in  presenting  all  phases 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  "My  subject," 
said  he,  "is  of  a  nan-re  which  has  jus-tided 
the  writing  snd  the  publication  of  volumes. 
I  only  try  to  give  an  outline-.  I  Invite  you  to 
try  to  reach,  with  me,  a  mental  summit  from 
which  tre  can  see  the  principle  of  law.  I 
invite'  yon  to  see  what  we  can  see."  It  la  this 
spirit  of  Investigation  which  pervades  every 
lecture  given  by  this  philosopher. 

There  have  always  extsted  In  the  world  of 
mind  two  types  of  thought  harlnf  their  root 
and  difference  In  tbe  two  consciousnesses  ot 
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tdan,  viz..  the  consciousness  of  the  sensible 
or  material  antverse— the  world  of  matter; 
aid  the  consciousness  of  the  supersensible 
or  spiritual  universe — the  world  of  mind. 
The  physicist  on  the  one  hand,  the  Idealist  On 
the  other,  finding  their  expression,  reaper, 
lively,  In  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical 
schools  of  the  world's  philosophy.  The 
physicists,  hegir.-jiug  with  the  Ionio 
school,  find  their  present  exponent  in 
Spencer;  the  idealists,  beginning  with  the 
Eleatic  school,  Sod  their  exponent  today  In 
Emerson.  The  physicist  looks  to  matter  and 
the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
investigates  them,  draw*  conclusions  from 
them — the  physfoLst  of  today  taking  note  of 
the  same  things  as  did  the  atomlita  of  old. 
Aristotle  said  of  tbem,  "They  took  notioe  of 
no  other'  principle  of  things  in  the  universe 
than  what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  material 
causes."  To  them,  as  to  their  descendants, 
the  materialists  of  today,  Nature's  lowest 
form  is  her  eldest  born.  Everything  cornea 
from  the  compounding  and  re-compounding 
of  ultimate  homogeneous  united  Every  form 
of  material  hypothesis  1*  so  discovery  of 
modern  "Natural  Science."  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other— the  metaphysical— whose 
grounds  and  arguments  employed  for  the 
refutation  of  the  assumptions  of  the  other 
school,  are  no  modern  discoveries.  In  all 
history,. the  human  mind  has  taken  these  two 
positions,  baa  assnmed  of  the  universe  these 
two  ranges  of  existence— the  one  rajooEniziog 
the  mind  in  sensuous  vision,  the  other  recog- 
nizing It  in  spiritual  vision;  the  one  standing 
In  the  hollows  and  flats  of  the  world,  the 
other  on  the  heights. 

Neither  ot  tbese  forces,  so  different  from 
each  other,  can  do  the  world's  work  alone. 
The  energies  cf  the  natural  man  and  the  en- 
ergies of  the  spiritual  man  are  both  neces- 
sary, and  should  both  be  recognized 
In  their  due  proportions.  Human  so- 
ciety must  have  its  two  kinds  of 
teachers,  ono  In  the  temple  of  nature,  the 
other  in  the  temple  of  spirit.  The  Individual 
does  not  discover  for  himself  the  sciences  of 
nature,  he  trusts  to  those  who,  specially  en- 
dowed, have  made  these  discoveries  for  him. 
So  in  the  metaphysical  sciences,  the  individ- 
ual trusts  to  those  who  have  stood  upon  the 
illuminated  summits  and  seen  the  truths  of 
the  spirit.  And  it  is  (he  requirement  of  each 
of  these  c.iences  that  it  shall  know  and  mind 
its  own  business  and  confess,  respect  and 
honor  the  business  of  the  other. 

The  issue  between  these  two  sciences  re- 
ceived fresh  impetus  when,  twenty  years  ago, 
Darwin  published  bis  "Origin  of  Species." 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that 
man  is  the  product  of  natural  laws;  that  he 
originates  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  has 
attained  to  his  precent  development  by  pure- 
ly natural  generation.  This  idea,  though  bit- 
terly contested,  has  cometo  be  acknowledged 
by  every  biologist  of  note,  and  a  history  ot 
man  which  should  disregard  it  would  be  al- 
most left  without  readers.  The  latest  form 
this  Idea  has  taken  Is  that  of  trying  in  the 
same  way,  viz.,  by  natural  laws,  to  account 
for  the  mind  of  man  as  well  as  for  his  body. 
The  opposite  of  this  latter  view  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  to 
urge.  The  scientist  falls  into  the  error  of 
ignoring  the  spiritual  side  ot  man's  nature. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  show  that  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  universe  of  man, 
Divinity  and  Natur  \  spirit  and  sense  must  be 
comprehended  together.  In  their  unity,  for  tbe 
ignoring  of  either  one,  leads  to  false  conclu- 
sions. Either,  as  an  abstraction  from  the 
other,  Is  untruthful  and  Incomplete.  In  or- 
der to  know  creation,  we  must  know  both 
the  Creator  and  the  created,  both  God  and 
Nature.  Tbe  mind  of  the  Creator  and  the 
forms  and  laws  ot  the  created  must  be  stndied 
and  comprehended  together;  neither  must  be 
annihilated.  He  alone  can  be  said  to  know 
of  cause  and  effect  who  holds  them  at  once 
in  bis  thought,  so  he  alone  can  comprehend 
citation,  who  sees  both  God  and  Nature,  and 
acknowledges  both. 

"What  Is  law?"  asks  Socrates  'of  a  irlend, 
who  replies,  "What  else,  Socritea,  can  law 
be  than  the  tttabltthed  order  of  Mngif"  Soc- 
rates replies,  "Does  speech  too  appear  to 
you  to  be  the  the  things  which  are  apoken? 
or  sight  the  things  which  are  seen?  •  •  Or 
Is  not  speech  one  thing  and  the  thing  spoken 
another?  Is  not  sight  ono  thing  and  the 
things  seen  another?  •  •  And  Is  no:  law 
one  thing  and  the  things  established  by  law 
another?"  The  earliest  lawgivers  were  the 
Cretans,  and  among  them  Mino*  was  the 
greatest.  Homer  saya  of  htm  that  be  held 
converse  with  Mighty  Jove,  whloh  means 
that  he  knew  the  Divine  will  and  was  thus 
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able  to  rule  well  the  affairs  ot  men. 
The  same  is  true  of  tbe  other  great  law- 
givers. He  who  would'  achieve  the  idea  ot 
law  must  not  only  know  natnre,  pbysins, 
things,  bnt  be  must  also  know  the  mind  and 
the  will  of  God. 

In  history  there  are  two  phenomena— tbe 
perishable  and  the  imperishable— tbe  flrtt  a 
debris  of  dead  laws,  creeds,  opinions,  litera- 
tures, sciences  and  nations  filling  up  a  dead 
put;  the  teamd,  the  ever-living  forms  of  the 
truths  and  forces  of  antecedent  times.  Men- 
tal and  moral  night  has  attended  every  civil- 
ization where  the  mtrs  scientific  elements  ot 
life  bare  been  regarded,  to  the  exclusion  ot 
moral  and  religious  enlightenment.  The 
physicist  talks  ot  the  laws  of  the  human 
body.  Bnt  what  are  the  real  law*  of  the 
body?  They  net  in  the  feeling,  thinklr-r 
and  acting  man.  Separate  the  living  man 
and  where  are  the  vital  laws  of  his  body? 
Only  so  long  aa  hi*  thought  and  will  ard 
deed  move. them  do-  the**  law*  exist.  Ht» 
mind  and  will  is  the  law.  The  body  Is  the 
thing  established  by  law,  not  the  law  itcelf. 
It  is  the  effect  ot  a  cause,  distinct  bnt  insep- 
arable from  It.  80  with  Nature's  laws.  They 
are  the  effect  of  tbe  Divine  cause,  tb<.  ener- 
gies of  the  Divine  will.  All  natural  forces 
can  be  traced  till  they  are  lost  in  the  ll»ht  of 
mind.  In  spirit,  not  in  matter,  are  the  pow- 
ers of  tbe  universe.  And  be  who  will  re- 
ceive from  God  that  divine  influence  which 
be  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  shall  become 
fitted  to  transmit  the  law  to  man  and  apply 
it  to  man's  affairs.  God's  law  obeyed,  be- 
comes la  man,  divine  might.  This  divine  in- 
dwelling Is  the  secret  of  all  the  Illustrious 
fram»rs  ot  the  laws,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Mino*, 
of  Moses. 

Says  Emerson,  "In  the  divine  order 
Intellect  Is  pilmary;  nature  secondary;  It 
Is  the  memory  of  the,  mind.  That  which 
once  existed  in  intellect  as  pure  law  has 
now  taken  bod  j  as  nature.  It  existed  already 
in  the  mind  in  t>o'.ut°oi.  Now  it  has  been 
precipitated,  and  the  bright  sediment  is  the 
world."  And  again,  of  Nature,  he  says, 
"Through  all  its  kingdoms  •  •  •  It  is 
faithiul  to  the  cause  whence  it  had  its  origin. 
It  always  speaks  of  spirit.  It  suggests  the 
absolute.  It  is  a  perpetual  effect.  It  is  a 
great  shadow  pointing  always  to  the  sun 
behind  ns."  To  the  wise  man's  contempla- 
tions "the  universe  becomes  transparent, 
and  the  light  of  higher  laws  than  its  own 
s bine 3  through  it.  It  I*  the  standing  problem 
which  has  exercised  the  wonder  and  the 
study  of  every  fine  genius  since  the  world 
began,  from  tbe  era  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Brahmins  to  that  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato, 
of  Bacon,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Swedenborg.  There 
sits  the  sphinx  at  the  roadside,  and  from  age 
to  age,  as  each  prophet  comes  by,  he  tries 
his  fortune  at  reading  her  riddle." 

According  to  Plato,  a  law  of  natnre  la  the 
will  force  ot  nature's  Creator,  the  will  of 
God.  Wonld  we  attain  to  a  blessed  life  in 
the  highest  degree  of  which  our  nature 
admits,  we  mm;  inquire  after  the  Divine 
cause,  but  we  must  also  investigate  the 
necessary  or  material  cause.  "Without  these 
two  species  of  erases  we  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  apprehend,  nor  comprehend,  nor 
possibly  realize  the  ends  and  aim*  of  00  r 
earnest  endeavors."  Therefore,  he  thai 
would  know  the  truth  of  law  must  become 
acquainted  with  both  these  factors  at  once. 
Tbe  materialist  ignores  one  of  these  factors — 
the  divine— and  produces  a  system  with  only 
one  .side,  not  a.  true  science.  Tbe  Ignoring 
of  the  material  also  wonld  produce  a  one- 
sided system.  True  science  comprehend* 
both,  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical, 
mind  and  matter,  Deity  and  nature. '  And 
•  rom  the  fountain  of  divinity  all  social 
Institutions,  sciences  and  arts,  laws  and  man- 
ners and  custom*  receive  their  type  and  de- 
termination. 

As  one  of  the  student*  said  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture,  It  was  Indeed  refreshing,  In  this 
age  ot  materialism,  to  stand  for  a  brief  period 
in  the  atmosphere  ot  Idealism.  A  fine  tribute 
was  paid  to  tbe  lec.orer  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Ayraol... 
who  thought  the  ersay  should  be  printed  and 
given  a*  a  handbook  to  the  growing  mind*  of 
today*  To  him  they  were  seeds  of  thought 
which  should  go  with  man  everywhere. 

In  an  age  when  the  educated  Intellect  ot 
man  Is  trying  to  prove  that  life,  lit*  in  Its 
highest  sense,— jplritr.al  1'fe,— has  come  np 
from  tbe  lowest  form*  of  matter,  It  la  time 
that  tbe  other  side  should  (how  111  colors 
plainly  and  Insist  on  Its  right  to  interpret 
that  which  it  sees  and  rcsogn'zea,  namely, 
mind,  spirit,  Divinity.  "In  tb'i  lector*  we 
have  attempted  to  see  the  Idea  of  law.  If  w* 
•ee  the  Ideal  law,  we  shall  see  why  universal 


law  reign*  over  all  the  affair*  of  man. 

In  cloaio j,  I  wish  to  correct  one  or  two  er- 
ror* in  an  article  copied  In  tbe  Transcript 
from  the  New  York  World.  Mrs.  Bipley, 
who  "watched  from  the  window*  of  the  old 
manse"  the  battle  of  April  19, 1775,  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bradford  Bipley,  not  Uargaret ;  and, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  story  goes 
that  sb*  thelledptai,  rocked  the  cradle  and 
fitted  boy*  for  Harvard,  though  she 
may  have  been  as  well  able  to  "knead 
bread  and  rock  a  cradle"  at  one  and 
tbe  same  time.  In  enumerating  the 
person*  who  take  active  part  at  the  school, 
tbe  writer  say*,  "with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  Professor  Herri*  and  Mr.  Sanborn, 
•11  are  clergymen,"  thus  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  Dr.  Jones,  one  ot  the  ohiet 
acton,  I*  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Jones  1*  a  prac- 
tising physician,  and  Jive*  l»  Jacksonville. 
a.,.,  wuere  bis  leisure  has  been  occupied  in 
elaborating  hi*  wonderful  exposition  0' 
Plato'*  philosophy.  Except  to  those  who 
have  not  heard  him  often,  or  those  who  do 
not  understand  bis  manner  and  position,  he 
Is  by  no  mean*  (as  was  asserted  In  tbe  Ad- 
vertiser) tbe  "fifth  wheel  in  the  Concord 
coach,"  but  most  decidedly  one  of  tbe  four 
wheels  upon  which  the  coach  stand*  upright 
and  goes  forward  in  its  search  for  truth. 

Finally,  why  did  the  writer  ot  this  other- 
wise charming  article  (the  one  In  the  Tran- 
script of  Wednesday)  go  out  ot  his  way  to 
make  the  slurring  and  wholly  false  remark 
that  "tbe  chief  business  of  the  ladies  present 
is  to  take  down  the  long  words  to  hnnt  np  In 
the  dictionaries"?  Had  he  said  "it 
seems  to  be,"  be  might  have  spoken 
what  to  his  superficial  observa- 
tion appeared  true.  But  there  la  no 
truth  in  hi*  remark,  as  the  friends  of  the 
school  know  full  well,  for  the  women  at  the 
Concord  school  have  come  there  for  some- 
thing different,  and  have  taken  away  some- 
thing better,  than  a  long  list  of  word*  to 
"bunt  np  in  the  dictionaries."  The  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  however.  Is  consistent 
with  that  which  animates  tbe  writer's  last 
paragraph,  which  is  just  about  a*  true.  The 
Concord  philosophers,  a*  the  abstract  ot  the 
lecture  above  ought  to  show,  are  not  "think- 
ing all  the  time  that  they  are  Interfering 
with  the  progress  of  scientific  philosophy 
In  its  march."  They  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  It;  they  bid  it  God-speed,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  show  It*  errors  and  Inconsisten- 
cies, and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  the  world 
that  there  1*  aUo  something  else  worth  know- 
ing and  listening  to. 

HUtBIBTTK   B.   SHATTDCK. 
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LECTURES  BY  MR.    ALCOTT  AND 
ItllS.  HATHA  WAT. 


TRACING  TBE  80UL  FBOX  ITS  DESCENT  FROM 
GO!>  TO  HUMANITY— FUKGATOKY  AND  RE- 
HtXTAXC*— MRS.  HATHAWAY  UPON  6CHO- 
PINHlCItK'B     rlUSIMlSK     AKD      ITS      FUILO- 

■oraic  WEAKNESS. 


CriCM  OCX  STICTiL  COBBtarOBDVXT.j 
CoNCOiiD,  Auk-  11.  168L— Mr.  Alcott  closed  this 
morning  his  courts  of  fWo  lectures  upon  tbe 
philosophy  nt  life,  his  subject  being  "Immortal- 
ity." He  took  It  up  In  an  aspect  different  from 
tl*e  ordinary  view,  snd  bad  particular  reference 
to  tlto  descent  of  tbo  soul  from  God.  lie  set 
aside  the  facts  of  tbe  senses,  and  vent  back  to 
*vh«  he  affirmed  to  be  the  antecedent  experience 
of  the  toil]  in  God.  As  a  prelude,  b«  laid  down 
some  definitions.  "Soul"  he  osed  as  synonymous 
with  "life,"  and  ''mind"  ho  used  to  express  the 
conscious  activity  of  the  soul  in  thought.  The 
descent  of  the  soul  he  regarded  as  Its  corn- 
ing into  sensuous  experience  from  its  Dre- 
vlous  existence.  To  be  sure,  a  baby  does 
not  remember  that  existence,  but  It  has 
Instincts,  which  are  God  working  throngh 
It.  Our  delights  hers  are  only  memories  of  past 
delights,  for  delight  relates  only  to  the  soul, 
whereas  pleasure  rclstes  exclusively  to  the  body. 
All  souls,  as  tbey  descend  from  God,  are  holy, 
and  their  hostility  to  good  comas  from  tbe  un- 
hollness  of  the  human  aaotttort.  ▲person  Is 
physically  the  fruit  of  all  bis  ancestors,  and  is  so 
far  the  victim  of  fau.  Religion  and  lor* are 
freedom.  Ail  eensQoui  Indulgences  are  fatal. 
The  univermala,  reason,  troth,  love,  beauty  and 
justice  were  born  In  the  baby.  Of  tbe  child  we 
say  "It,"  until  It  comes  Into  bell -consciousness 
snd  Is  aid*  to  uy  "1"  for  itself.  Toe  evolution- 
ist! of  the  lowest  type  Iisto  no  right  to  say  ••!"; 
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they  can  never  get  al»ove  "it."  Mr,  Alcott  then 
took  up  the  "lapse,"  or  the  fall  of  man.  But  in- 
stead of  referring  it  to  Adam  and  Eve,  he  made  a 
personal  application.  When  any  person  con- 
sciously choosoe  what  It  knows  1a  wrong,  then  it 
"  lapses.  11  any  one  has  not  wilfully  chosen  tbe 
wrong,  be  has  not  fatten*  bnt  It  is  universal  rrl- 

dence  tfcatercry  person  has  so  fall <>n.  Tbe  Bible 
story  of  the  fall  of  iuan,  Mr,    Alcott  regarded  a*  a 

symbol  of  tbe  universal  personal  experience.    All 

passions  are  serpentine,  ana  tend  to  taring  men 
.limn,  Men  are  always  fnipted  f  rom  within, 
not  1  rem  without.  Unless  there  Is  hoHi»'il:iii£ 
with  in  v.lii'  ii  eurmjK-mi*  to  lie  ocjcci  without. 
ibv-re  Can  be  do  ten.^'iJiion.  M-n  are  their  own 
tempter*.  One  who  has  a  desire  vudoav.Nn* 
thing,  has  fallen  already,  for  tbe  wrmig  ••(Tenf 
no  temptation  to  tbe  saints.  Three  t);  ta  of  soul 
e\i>-t.— the  holy,  the  virtoou*  and  ifie  vicious. 
The  first  feels  n'n  temptation;  t:>e  stcoi.d  feels  it. 
but  resists;  the  third  feels  it  undyieltl*.  Allure 
born  ;  r«  v  and  erjiial  in  God,  but  are  nut  free  snd 
equal,  as  far  as  inherited  evil  physical  propensi- 
ties are  concerned.  All  human  beings  v.ou'.d 
have  been  beautiful,  holy  and  pure  if  mere  had 
been  no  lapse.  Hut  there  H  no  total  abolition  of 
moral  responsibility,  not  even  down  to  the  very 
borders  of  idiocy.  Now,  the  future  life  oe- 
pends  upon  tne  choice:.  niade  in  the 
present  life;  upon  the  extent  to  wbieh 
the  soul  gets  rid  of  it*  physical  ance*u>ns. 
.Mr.  AJi-ottthen  read  from  the  Bible.  "Though  L 
speak  witb  tbe  tongues  of  men  and  angels  and 
have  ni't  charity,  I  am  become  as  Founding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  atid  ihe  following  ver-es 
upon  the  excellence  of  charity  or  love.  Love,  be 
said,  i>  tbe  mystery.  In  love  wekm-weach  other, 
and  unless  we  love" our  friends  dil  ly  we  do  not 
kiiowtbein.  Love  alone  unites,  id  it  i.s  the 
highest  attribute  of  the  Godhead.  H  is  the  law 
oi  chureh  and  state,  lie  who  never  loved  any 
one,  never  knew  anyone.  All  men  have  been 
strangers  to  bin*.  M'lien  such  a  one  parses, 
through  tbe  gate  of  death,  he  uuds  himself  more 
alone  than  here.  But  those  who  love  c:vo  never 
be  sfparated,  for  thej  are  really  one.  Vox  some 
fcouls  a  little  purgatory  is  needed  after  death. 
Air.  Alcott  was  sorry  that  one  class  of  christians 
alone  had  that  word.  As  to  souls  in  tbe  deepest 
degradation  who  have  tne  least  inkling  ot  an 
emotion  of  de-Ire  for  the  good,  and  he  conid  not 
conceive  of  any  who  bad  not,  Mr.  Alcott  believed 
that  Divine  love  would  cive  tbein  a  chance. 
That  1«  tbe  doctrine  asserted  by  hltn  who  planied 
tbe  Christian  church.  Pain,  suffering  and  retri- 
bution are  kind  things,  established  in  love. 

Professor  Coha  be^an  tbe  discussion  with  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Alcotfs  idea  of  language  as  tbe 
expression  of  personality,  saying  that  tbe  baby 
does  nut  say  "i"  first,  but  talks  of  Itself  in  the 
third  jj.--rs-.-n.  Mr.  Alcott's  rejoinder  was  that  at 
that  stage  ibe  baby  has  not  Come  fully  into  con- 
sciousness of  self.  The  discussion  was  also 
Phaml  by  Mrs.  Yale,  Mrs.  Edaa  D.  Cheney,  Pro- 
fessor Harris,  Dr.  Jones,  and  others.  The  leading 
criticism  was  that  of  Professor  Harris,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  tbe  soul,  if  it  enters  tbe  hu- 
man body  of  its  own  free  wiR,  according  to  Mr. 
Alcott's  doctrine,  should  enter  such  wretched 
bodies  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  wby  it  should 
willingly  choose  a  state  of  sin  when  it  is  already 
holy.  As  appeared  yesterday,  these  two  members 
of  ihe  faculty  do  nor  agree  upon  the  preexistence 
of  tbe  sooL 

Mrs.  Amelia  J.  Hathaway  of  Michigan  read 
this  evening  a  paper  upon  Schopenhauer.  Quot- 
ing at  the  beginnii-g  Professor Bowen's  unfavora- 
ble verdict  upon  Schopenhauer,  Mrs.  Hathaway 
said  that  all  his  moral  and  xsthetic  aspirations, 
all  his  love  and  all  his  hate.  Impressed  themselves 
upon  his  philosophy,  producing  a  phenomenon 
hard  to  understand' and  difficult  to  deal  with.  Yet 
tnU  philosophy,  which  pronounces  our  very  ex- 
istence a  crime  to  be  expiated,  this  philosophy, 
with  its  paradoxes,  diihculties  and  contradic- 
tions, tbis  materialistic  idealism  which  ignores 
evolution,  has  proved  itself  a  genuino  offspring 
of  tbe  age  in  the  sway  which  it  exercises,  tbe 
vitality  which  assert*  il>elf  under  various  modifi- 
cations, and  tbe  vexation  of  spirit  which  It  i- 
causing  its  enemies.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  In 
1318,  Schopenhauer's  first  and  chief  work  ap- 
peared, "The  World  as  Wid  and  ltesentation," 
but  it  attracted  no  attention.  During 
tbe  popularity  of  Hegel,  Schopenhauer 
Etood  aloof  io  obscurity  and  neglect. 
But  during  tbe  Last  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  was  surrounded  by  admiring  disciples. 
He  died  in  186y.  To  tbe  last  lus  venomous  con- 
tempt for  Hegelian  and  academic  phllosophv  re- 
mained, and  his  gigantic  self-esteem,  If  possible, 
increased.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  fecliup:  of 
worship  for  the  productions  of  bis  own  gAiiluB. 
But  under  bis  haughty  exterior  was  a  warm,  ten- 
der Dature,  sensitive,  sympathetic  and  heenlv 
alive  to  the  soiferings  of  fellow-creatures.  Scho- 
penhauer emphasizes  his  doctrine  Uiat  all  philos- 
opbv  tnnst  be  primarily  and  ultimately  idealistic. 
Tiieidca  is  a  unity  of  subject  and  object,  and  by 
no  possible  means  c^n  the  two  be  Reparoled;  nor 
can  tho  world  without  us  be  disengaged  from  tbe 
world  within  us.  Sull  he  inquires  what  tbe  world 
Is  aside  from  ideas.  His  answer  is  that  it  is  ut- 
terly unknowable,  or,  following  tbe  analogy  of 
the  human  1kh1>,  an  expression  of  will,  lie  con- 
siders the  latter  answer  as  necessary,  and  speaks 
of  tbe  world  as  will.  This  will  in  its  primary 
character  i*  devoid  of  IntrlUgcnce,  is  a  blind  io 
pulse  luanifebted  In  inertia,  gravitation  and  other 
physical  aspects.  Struggling  upward  tbrouph 
the  several  stages  of  existence,  this 
wilt  reaches  its  crowning  man  if  e  station  In  tbe 
human  intellect.  So  inullect  is  a  development 
of  will,  and  Schopenhauer  is  at  one  with  materi- 
alism in  tbe  dotinne,  "No  toouLbt  without 
brain."  By  means  of  matter  tbe  will  multiplies 
lt#eH  to  tbe  luu-llect,  and  ail  phenomena  are  ma- 
terial phenomena,  all  existence  ia  material  exist- 
ence. Tins  is  tbe  metaphysical  groundwork  of 
Schopenhauer's  system.  .Matter  he  make*  a  form 
of  inielleei  and  a  creation  ol  tbe  will.  His  rela- 
tion ol  causality  is  that  of  one  phenomenon  to 
another.  Fonxs  do  not  enter  tbe  chain  of  caue 
and  effect. 

OuUlde  of  Germany,  Schopenhauer  Is  known 
chiefly  as  tbe  great  representative  of  niouteentb 
century  m'.-MuiiriD,  whose  I nndainsotal  Kssenlun 
|«  thai  the  world,  as  it  is.  had  iHtternot  be.  It  La 
essentially  evil;  pain  and  wrong  .-ue  it*  key-notes. 
Tbr  foundation?  of  peh*ltai-suj  lie  deep  in  the  cos- 
mic wilL  The  primary  impulse  of  every  creature 
i*  the  struct l*  ^  Uv*.  and  at  the  root  ol  ihiiigs 
Is  tbe  neeeoMtv  o(  pain.  Pain  is  the  dark  l*a»  •;• 
cround  of  existence.  The  conCJtH.u  of  na- 
ture      is        built       upon       di^inieiioQ,       lito 
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upon  death,  gaiu  upon  lota.  Crea- 
ture bu.-i  ]>ray  on  creature.  Suflertng,  strife 
and  death  are  everywhere,  tad  ia  tuankind,  suf- 
fering deepena  wim  tnteuigenee.  -in«  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  lies  in  Its  ethical  development, 
w  inch  Is  based  on  the  negation  of  th«  Individual 
will.  When  tho  iiitlnit*  misery  of  existence  U 
perceived,  the  pursuit  of  hapY'0*1*3  1*  recognized 
as  an  illu&ion  and  aa  evil,  and  the  will  to  live  aa 
!  urn  niity  is  great  guilt.  Thi*  maked  pe^tmlsm 
ti.e  basis  ol  ioe  higiifcit  moral  development,  pro- 
posing the  way  for  self-renunciation  and  moral 
regeneration.  9o  he  says  that  Christianity,  with 
an  intense  conviction  ot  the  worthlessne&s  of  to* 
present  world  Is  pe**imism,  but  it  lights  the 
giooin  with  hope  of  heaven.  Optimism  ia 
shallow,  false  and  absolutely  wicked,  because  it 
mocks  at  the  woe  of  existence.  The  idea  of 
nigral  perfection  is  asceticism.  Schopenhauer  eon- 
dems  suicide,  becausa  ft  Is  a  violent  struggle  to 
escape  pain,  not  its  guilt  acceptance. 
Suicide  and  sainthood  are  opposite  poles. 
Sebopenhauer'a  doctrine  of  immortality 
was  that  the  intellect  dies,  hat  the 
will  is  indestructible  and  immortal.  But  shall 
the  will  remain  individual  or  return  to  the  all? 
Suicide  achieves  the  former;  self-abnegation  the 
Inner.  Self -abnegation  leads  to  nirvana,  the 
liual  negative  which  crowns  the  cosmic  process. 
Hut  nirvana  la  onlj  the  negation  of  existence  as 
we.  know  it.  Its  positive  side  transcends  tho 
possibilities  of  human  thought.  All  questioning 
must  cease  here.  The  lecturer  then  took  up 
Schopen bauer's  arsthei  ics,  based  on  the  Platonio 
doctrine  of  ideas.  Every  object  in  nature  is 
I*  iu:  u  til  in  proportion  as  it  is  an  adequate  reall- 
zat  ion  of  its  idea.  The  obyect  of  art  is  to  pene- 
trate individual  imperfections  and  reveal  the 
idea  in  it*  purity.  A  critical  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  closed  the 
lecture.  The  verdict  upon  him  was  unfavorable, 
because  be  lacked  logical  vigor  and  cirefulnoss 
in  his  method;  because  he  was  capricious,  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic;  and  because  he  was  in* 
uuenccO  by  a  strong  personal  bias.  He  does  not 
r%rud  fundamental  and  necessary  distinctions, 
and  nis  first  principle  of  will  severed  from  intel- 
lect is  not  will  at  all  as  known  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  man. 


£5ail2  Owning  broodier. 
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Dr.  Jones  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Late* 


Tvv-o  Types  in  the  World 
of   Mind- 
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The     Place    of    JfWetaphy  ticat 
Science, 


TBE     APPARITIONS    OF     NATURE 


No  lecture  of  the  term  hai  excited  more  universal 
comment,  stimulated  more  Intellectual  activity  and 
railed  forth  expressions  of  higher  appreciation  than 
that  of  Dr.  Jones  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Law."  The 
correspondent  who  signs  herself  "An  Atom  outside 
of  Potentiality,"  nod  confesses  tbatsbe  could  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  it,  seems  yet  to  have  been  struck 
vi  ith  ft,  aft  indicated  by  the  subsequent  need  of  ice 
water  applications  to  the  bead.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  of  the  Doctor's  entire  series  tuns  far 
aud  Ihe  requests  that  tbe  Trareller  publish  It  In  1  ul 
have  been  numerous^    Of  this  lecture 


said: 


Bev,  l>r.  Ayraolt 


"Dr.  Jones's  paper  on  'The  Philosophy  of  Law,' 
read  on  Wednesday  morning,  was  a  u»o»t  masterly 
presentation  of  thi*-  great  theme  from  the  spiritual 
etanupoh.l.  Nothing  could  be  G Iter  -or  more  com- 
plete tlian  hie  demonstration  that  the  mi nd,  which 
/  tunrs  matter,  mn-r  be  distinct  from  matter  itaelf, 
and  must  precede  it  logically  and  give  to  ft  its  laws— 
that  properly  spenkiug  there  can  be  no  'material 
invces,'  since  matter  of  itself  Is  Inert,  nnd  'forces' are 
in  luiml  and  will,  nnd  that  'there  can  be  no  cosmos 
without  a  logos.'  Dr.  -lone*  is  well-known  a*  perhaps 
the  most  (borough  maMer  ot  tbe  Platonic  philosophy 
In  Ibis  country,  and  be  brougbt  its  great  princlpler-to 
hear  with  tremendous  force  In  showing  that  ihore 
can  be  no  true  science  or  knowledge  possible  n  It 
re>t  on  a  ph>  aical  basis  only.  He  showed  the  nccea- 
sify  of  an  ideal  element  al»o,  In  wbkh  reside  force, 
order,  life,  and  law.  H  was  the  general  opinion  that 
no  stronger  argument  against  the  one-sided  material- 
iftic  phvMi'isti  of  our  day  has  been  or  can  be  con- 
structed." 

As  full  a  cr-udeosation  of  Oils  masterly  effort  as 
possible,  is   here  presented; 

Bsys  Aristotle,  "Uelngj  ere  nnwjiliog  tube  gov- 
erned ill;  the  domination  of  many  is  not  good;  there 
K  tberelore,  Due  Supreme.  This,  (be  first  principle, 
the  tl t - 1  bofiigi  is  iminovable,  botL  evseotialiyand  ac- 
cording to  accident.  1'nt  be  moves  the  Arst,  the 
eternal,  ihe  universal  motion."  And  ag*lo  be  quo- 
ted soniethli  g  to  the  effect  that  such  things  as  were 
many  in  uuml>er,  are  connected  with  matter,  while 
that  which  ranks  first  among  formal  causes,  is  not 
connected  with  matter. 

The  human  mlud,  said  the  doctor,  must  philoso- 
phise. It  must  seek  to  know  tbe  beginning,  th«  ilrrt 
cause.  .  Al>  the  ages  of  thought  jliautrate  teas  oalhV 
slnn  of  two  opposing  opinions"  wMen'  predicate  the 
lirpiunlnif,  oil  lie  one  liiiiid  a*  derived  troni  nature 
nnd  on  he  other  a*  from  the  supernatural.  This  re- 
fills from  the  dlliutroeo  of  Hie  sensible  «.r  the 
ntp<T-.-eii-iule(-rli?rt."«(if  conF«*loiHne««.  Thc*o  two 
Upvs  slwrtv.i  t-ii-t  in  iho  maid  .-r  mind,  as  two 
luice>,  Hie  cvoirl|iCI:il  and  ccutrlf ugal.  lie  would 
IlCt  have  tin-  duality  charged  to  n  uulty,  (ml  r:illier 
l.avc  a  liue  lilwruliuu  Irom  prejudice,  ft  true  tolera- 
tion. Tbr-e  two  iniunn  arc  those  of  the  I'liy.-leint 
mi. i  I...-  Idealist.  The  former  constitute  tlto  pliyij.ial 
t  n>i  the  latter  the  iDetApliysical  tchool  uf  tho  world's 


philosophies,  ai>cteut  and  modern,  from  the  Towers 
to  Herbert  Spencer  on  tbe  one  tide  and  from  the 
Enstres  to  KmtrK.n  on  the  other  side. 

Man  iudhidually  mn^t  realize  existence  mo^t  emi- 
nently through  both  orders  of  faculties,  dialectic  and 
*ensnous  io  due  proportion;  so  must  hnman  sonety 
realize  its  noblest  truiiion  through  tbe  oso  of  both 
there  orders  of  faculties.  And  all  human  history 
wiili  the  science*  niitl  orta  and  religions  and  philos- 
ophies of  hnman  life  comprehends  In  its  genenis  the 
rervkre  of  both  these  fuiictionarics, the  abstract  reali- 
ties or  natural  mind,  the  energies  of  the  nituml  man 
and  »he  energies  of  tbe  s-uiritual  man.  The  world's 
thought,  the  world's  work  and  the  world's  social 
fabrication  could  Lot  he  done  with  eliner  of  the*e 
wliinmt  the  ether*.  Human  society  roust  have  lis 
two  priesthuotte— its  priesthood  in  tbe  Temple  of  Na- 
ture and  it*,  priesthood  In  the  Temple  of  the  Spirit. 

The  public  belief  and  trait  1"  both  cooptitute  tbe 
dnalaud  valid  foundations  of  nil  science  in  every 
en  eraijon.  These  arc  not  individual  discoveries, 
hut  they  arc  the  discoveries  of  a  consecratcrt  order— 
theTiieitBot  Nature— a  right  royal  order  who niin- 
Mirat  her  altars  In  nil  ages  aud  gei.L-raJl.'irt.  en- 
dowed with  and  devoted  in  a  special  geoin3,  pecu- 
liarly nttit'g  them  for  the  bu*ine«u.  WuUld  1,  tho 
individual,  Know  the  cbemifctry  of  salt,  or  air,  or  wa- 
ter, ortbe  revelation*  of  the  niicTOScope,  or  the  tel- 
e-cope, or  the  (.pectrosfOpe'1,  To  this  hour  I  liave 
bt-eu  well  satisfied  with  tbe  dicta  of  my  priest,  aud 
a*  a  rule  have  not  the  motive  to  go  behind  his  state- 
ment to  analyze  and  tert  his  rcjwrt  of  the  facts. 

And  h>  ou  the  other  band 

THE   METAPHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

slanrl  not  In  the  ex^rleuce  or  opinion  of  any  and 
.Mnmit  of  individual)',  nor  yet  in  the  experience 
jit.f1  opii.iun  of  adv'  particulnr  and  unrelated  :tgt-  or 
ger.criilion.  Hut  ihe  divine  orders  of  which  v.e  pre- 
dicn'e  the-e  sciences,  must  1*  cognized  by  mind  prov- 
identiallv  pftde?iinuted  through  mdiual  generation, 
to  niand  "and  see  in  the  illnuiinstod  summits  of  Uie 
world.  And  here  sgnln  we  have  a  right  royal  pries-t 
hood,  whotee  and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  by 
vlrlueof  a  peculiar  nnd  ndaptcd  endowment,  and 
judged  by  Ilit>  actual  historic  processes  It  is  a  mistake 
lo  supunsv  tlie  race  of  man  ever  to  be  nbout  to  ostah- 
\\A\  the  font  talne  uf  the  social  genesis  in  tbe  dctrtb 
and  devaslailcn  of  a'prevailing  public  epirlt  which 
diblwliwes  and  di«-honors  the  tcf-t  iujodj  of  these  wit- 
nesses. 

Universally,  human  society  r  as,  nnd  proscrresfill 
its  state  in  perfxtno,  in  its  knowledges  of  and  deri- 
vation? from  the  natural  on  theouesidetand  from  the 
fiii  crnaturul  on  the  other  side  by  means  of  the  offi- 
ces of  thc-c  respective  priesthoods;  Vy  meoos  of  nat- 
ural science  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  means  of  super- 
natural science  or  religion  on  tbe  other  hand,  by 
uictin?  ot  physical  science  on  one  band,  and  by  means 
of  nictftphvi-ical  science  on  the  other,  as  we  may 
variously  phrase  it.  Aud  society  and  history  rs> 
quireat  therandnof  these  priesthoods  their  rwpeo- 
tive  foncilouf,  viz.,  that  each  should  know  and  mind 
iiB  own  busineM,  and  each  confess  tod  respect  and 
honor  the  busines*  of  tbe  other.  That  miud,  indi- 
vidnal  or  collective,  which  postulates  that  religion* 
linth  lias  an  enmity  In  natural  science  is  both  be- 
nighted, and  in  its  bigoted  zeal  and  Intolerance  will 
realize  toe  disease  of  tbe  s'.Ing  of  tbe  ''fiery 
flyiig  serpents"  of  the  wilderness:  and  on  the  con- 
trary, tBBt  immodest  caprice  which  exalta  tbe  phys- 
ical science*  to  the  claim  of  exclcslvc  validity— with 
repudiation  of  all  religious  and  metaphysical  science, 
BHsuper&tiHons  refuted  sod  annihilated  in  the  light 
of  pbyrlcs,  that  mind  bath  for  its  estate  and  frnhage 
•the  valley  of  dry  bone.*."  with  do  prophet'!  words 
to  bespeak  them  a  clothing  of  flesh. 

Tbe  Issue— «s  recently  fonnnlated  aud  propounded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  monli.tic  hypotbesi>,  as, 
"Evolution  and  Theology,"  is  sufficiently  definite. 
And  Its  champions  commit  and  commend  to  the  agv 
ibis  system  in  the  fullowlug  and  like  disconi>«; 
"Twenty  years  ago,"  iays  Pi  of.  Simon  Mewcomb,  (N. 
Am.  Kev.,  June,  1879k)  "tbe  contest  assumed  an  en- 
tirely new  phase  by  the  promulgation  of  tbe  theory 
of  evolution  In  Darwin's  'Origin  of  0peeioj.' 

"The  object  of  ibis  work  was  to  kbow  that  all  living 
beluga,  with  their  adaptations  to  external  circum- 
stances,  were  really  the  product  of  natural  laws,  and 
were  sot  etpecttdly  created.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  chow  thai  these  beings  bad  originated  in  the  very 
r.iaiiest  and  lowest  forms  of  life,  la  collections  of 
matter  which  could  haraly  be  defined  as  living  or 
dead,  and  had  attained  to  t heir  present  development 
hy  porelv  natural  generation.  The  processes  of 
i.niare  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about,  were 
flenrly  enunciated  and  clashed  with  gravitation, 
chemical  affinity  and  other  previously  known  laws. 
Thus  tbe  monistic  philosophy  sought  at  one  step  to 
take  possession  ot  almost  the  whole  field  which  bad 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  natural  theology  as  it*  «x- 
ciuslve  domain. 

"The  progress  of  tbe  new  Idea  was  bitterly  con- 
tested at  every  step  ou  tbe  part  of  theology.  It  wm 
clearly  seen  that  If  once  accepted  it  involved  the) 
genetic  connection  of  man  wilh  the  lower  anlmasa, 
nnd  the  elimination  of  tbe  supernatant]  from  cre> 
hi  Ion. 

"Naturalists  themselves  were  at  first  so  much  dW 
vided,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  aide  would 
eventual);  uiua>ph.  But  the  wore  carefully  the) 
theory  was  examined,  and  tbe  intra  minutely 
tbe  relatione  of  structure  between  allied  spe- 
cies of  animal;  were  studied,  the  more  clearly 
It  appeared  that  tncy  all  pohitod  to  the  common 
orlglu  of  all  anluj.ii  life.  Tbe  opponents  of  the 
theory  gradnally  f-ill  away,  aud  none  entered  to  OU 
tbclr  places.  Bo  complete  has  tho  revolution  now 
become  that  It  Is  hardlv  possible  to  name  a  biologist 
of  dJ.-tirction  who  still  opposes  It.  It  H  taught  by 
naturalists  ns  an  euablttiheu  law.  It  Is  even  uted  as 
a  key  for  explaining  the  structure  oi  animals,  aud 
among  a  certain  chus  of  thinkers  U  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  basis  of  anew  fienry  of  tht  mental  facultwt 
*s  well  as  of  the  Material  structural  orgaubution  of 
mnn.  The  rulnd  of  man  Is  now  viewed  as  contain- 
ing ao  epitome  of  the  mental  history  of  bis  aucos- 
icra,  (n  which  ttosc  facultiea  Inherited  from  the 
brute  nature,  can  Imj  diflertiutlatC't  from  such  as  are 
the  product  of  clvilbcaticp.  Intellect  Is  thus  studied 
as  a  slow  derciopiutnt  through  couqUoss  gtiuera- 
Hosv." 

F^^'nnr.Uier  vllnr^'  (TVm,  Bracket',  T-  p.  «rleac« 
BIiBiih:;  .1-UM-.  InT'i  iPcc.  in  P.el.  ro  Lit/i:  "I:W 
li'Tilv  Wi!h!:i  r.  recent  period  Hint  the  the  rv  La*  U-XS 
■f«  r .  v  it*  .1  tl  .d  th(  prtigrCM  of  tocx.\  tv  !*  or.ti  I- 
aittr:1  •  -1  tothc<TMr.ldi-tiirlni.ro«ni'idehv  ;i  >w.  r- 
dul  i:  i:-;Jtuls,c>rta  the^i-MpiIon  oi  ,.;;.. :.»-  •  i» 
hi  t. .!..-,  .  .it  \-holhi  in  the  fcrrc  ol  law?  w.rVi::;  o  i*. 
alu  It  ::•■.■  -wit  hunt  tlieinterlercme  of  «-tu»  r  «!-i  t. 
K>t  '  .  'i-t„f>.  This  luiitrn.uiton,  or  mtl.er  new 
aim.  l  i  I'i'liit-tbiv  ctiictitntlug  bj  far  Its  iBOHMMa* 
li:i!  lt.'-iui*  and  eJenicut,  we  one  losciVjicit,  A  few 
Cli-rtt  )i  t.i-.<hiel  uiuon^  whom  may  be  mention*-*! 
4<i  '.tv  in  I'fumt,  and  ilerlwrt  Speucer  to  Ureal 
|ii  ■.!.;  t  -j.ltiff  their  ft  and  upon  tho  rrco^nited  prtu- 
«i|  U  n  l:  d  l.rj-iuuules  prevailing  in  tho  material  unl- 
atr-t ,  t.iv.*  tiitnsrerri'u  this  grand  con'-cpth»a  o:  Uw 
Clo    i  i  J't    nmld    apparent    diricordances    Into    the 


fid  ere  ct  human  societies.  Here  **  well  as  in  me 
j'u'er  ;r  un:ver>e,  the  relations  ext-tmg  betawn 
4ii(!rri'iit  roniuinnities  and  between  tbe  ladivi-lnat 
n  f'i;i!  -"r*  of  each  are  relations  duets  the  interact  :ou 
4,i  n*  nij't'ixtt.  And  here  as  well  as  in  the  ma;<;- 
j',;iir.ii;serse  the  eh.tnges  that  have  l«*n  wrouvhl 
cut  1-v  Cicm)  forces  aMCltangei  analogous  lo  th->« 
*«e  h(i>  exhibited  in  the  consolidation  ot  the  crusi  of 
the  k  a  r;'.).  and  in  the  genesis  and  growtu  of  tbe  « jlar 
urd  cellar  avsteutf— changes,  tbat  is  tosay,  froai  a 
Ma:.- ol  honiogenity  to  greater  and  greater  coaiptCX- 
lt\  ai.d  upparent  elal>orution  of  detail.'* 

"Now  t|j»5  evident  leaning  of  historians  in  cora- 
mfn  w:thaluiost  everj*  other  c1'»ss  of  writer*  at  the 
prtfcnt  day  toward  tb«  theory  of  evolarion.  is 
Jo  cTeat  and  ro  much  Is  expected  of  them  od  ac- 
*cnnt  of  this  theory,  that  ;f  tbey  were  practically 
to  di^repard  It  in  writing  history  they  wi-ajd 
Ik  a1;i.05t  left  without  readers.  The  tendea- 
cv  to  connect  the  tiers  of  history  with  the  over- 
ruling operation  of  law  Is  fatt  breaking  do«u 
tLc  barriers  l*twecn  the  government  of  the  material 
world  Irutu  those  held  concerning  the  ?overuuie~.t  of 
man.  It  l+afc  to  predict  tbat  the  time  is  unt  far 
.distant  when,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view  no 
xTmt  difference  will  hie  between,  tbe  forces  that  eoa* 
iri'l  naiiun«  and  those  which  control  planets.  Re- 
ligion avd  science,  divinity  aud  oature,  um-J  be 
«<>inprt-L ended  io  their  unity,  in  their  conectnesi. 
Kitl.er  alone  Is  false.  He,  alone,  is  acqnainied 
miih  illviuitv  and  nature  who  is  acquainted 
with  tl.cm  both  at  once.  In  the  ou*err4..ou 
of  natural  procer*es  and  ordar  the  thought 
mav  1«  liniiteu  to  the  plane  of  tfftct*  of  law,  or  at 
more  >-vori:<iry  and  in-tromental  cno*es  and  the 
question  still  aeems,  A\'heu  and  what  U  law,  that 
«otih*w1,rI  without  which,  as  cause,  no  establUled 
order  csn  be  maintained.  The  discovery  of  thi- 
c-  o.-e,  w  ith  the  effect-*  or  instrumental  cau^e^,  is  the 
volenti tc  copiition  of  law,  and  be  alone  kuowi* 
v* i.ht  law  i-  who  is  tcqnalnted  with  both  the>e  at 
©nee. 

The  present  is  olways  the  compendlnoi  of  the  pa^t 
aud  the  prophecy  of  the  future.  But  mere  (*nsa- 
ottrref-i,  imiuediatenees,  isilllerate  and  oncon^cioas 
of  tl  c  izsji-tery  of  the  prtsent; 

The  two  dUtiu"t  cla^^es  of  phenomenon  are  tbe 
peri-h&b'.e  and  imperi^htble,— tne  perishable  the 
grtut  ccrj.:iral  body  of  each  and  every  present  time, 
m  delTt*  of  dead  men  and  dend  opinions  and 
■ol  al»trjct  troths  and  laws  of  nature. 

TUB  KATfBE  OF  TRUTH. 

Truth  is  abstract,  and  therefore  not  rital,  and 
then-fore  not  more  powerful  than  falsehood,  aol 
liriclruin  it  cannot  be  seen  what  truth  is.  Law  h 
abstract,  a  mere  stereotyped  and  fated  oraer,  extant 
in  tie  tlin>.r*  that  arc  established,  and  wn«»t»riM' 
■q'fiHtti.  It  may  still  find  verbal  confession  thai  trath 
and  law  ure  --unietliini;  beautiful  and  attractive  in  a:i 
a>theiic  es-Tiu.atlon,  aud  so  productive  of  a  sort  of 
a  \\nhic  e»ilotion,  or  that  we  ongbt  to  obey  truth 
.and  law  as  under  some  mandate  of  authority  to  do  so. 

Hut  on  tbe  other  hand  it  is  not  seen  in  tuis  ligjt  of 
thought,  that  man  and  society  sod  nature  are  in  toe 
resliznti'-.n  of  law  nnd  truth,  only  in  the  dVgree  in 
-which  they  are,  respectively,  actually  infiliei  and 
energized,  and  Impelled  by  tlie  potrer$  'ot  the  higher 
•pherep.  Thi?  in  the  ■entnuua lumen  Is  not  un-Uriti^d 
■ct  Oelv-r-d.  And  bence  this  mind  docs  not  discover 
or  di(*c<'nri*e  ol  the  true  scit-noe  and  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  Law.  It  is  professedly  Incognizant  of  tbe 
Olivine  ftctor  and  fountain  In  law.  It  Is  therefore 
•conle^-^-hy  incommunicative  with  Deity  in  the 
fliouglit  and  the  Idea  of  law,  nnd  therefore  see:«  not 
not  <j'.i>< mi- upon  divine  illumination  and  insrroc- 
tiou  fur  ibe  diM'oveiy  and  identincation  of  the  nature 
•flaw. 

CuiMder  the  human  body— what  are  iu  vital  laws? 
Separate,  abstract  from  it  the  living  occopsnt: 
atrr«oty|c  in  (be  perception,  in  the  thought,  some 
vit.ii  law  so  called,  then  remove  from  tbe  boly  the 
kdbu,  tlie  l>cing  that  feels  aod  thhnu  aouact*.  then 
find  and  identify  in  tbe  untenanted  clav  the  abstract- 
ed la  r  or  principle.  Every  phenomenon  which  we 
railed  u  vital  law,  a  living  principle  tfiereie.  was  a 
llvinc  qi.-ihn-  and  force  ot  the  living,  spiritual  entity, 
atd  was  fhseparabie  from  it. 

The  puterfainlllas  prevllsand  provides  lauds  and 
boii'e*,  nnd  barns,  and  lnclosurok,  and  tillage,  and 
flock.-  ol  beryls,  and  hervcfts  and  fruits  as  bis  meant 
of  -u-n-ir  .nee  and  shelter,  anil  raiment,  and  sxiety. 
•nd  niitnre,  and  all  the  u*e»  ot  the  world.  Tiese 
f ti i-^  and  their  order  and  processes,  and  asea,  axe 
all  dependencies  upon  his  thought  aud  will  and  baud. 
They  have  ho  sell -subsist en ce  aod  perpctoiu  of 
foru,"  Hr.d  proce^res  and  ends.  Only  so  long :i«  b*£ 
though!  and  will  aud  deed  sohsUt  theji  and 
more  them  and  determine  them,  are  thev  p  trj^-ni- 
ai'-'i  in  tins  form  nnd  order  and  end.  'Hi-*  u  irw 
and  will  W  the  law.  Let  his  mind  take  Itself  av.ay 
.  from  thi-  nrena  to  another  country,  fora  year,  for 
teu  yean-,  for  an  hundred  year? ,  and  no  trace  of  the 
law  of  thi*  establishment  snail  remain.  The  law  i* 
one  ibitg.  TLe  establuhed  order  and  coirstitoric-n  of 
Ihingf  is  another  thine.  Logically  the  one  is  prior, 
and  the  oilier  posterior.  The  one  is  esaentlal,  aud 
tbe  Liber  is  ©hennmenal.  They  kto  correlates,  and 
tbe  one  i«  not  found  without  the  other.  The  one  is 
canse,  and  the  other  la  effect.  Aud  the  law  U  z~* 
found  to  consist  merely  In  the  things  estc^lished  by 
law.  Things  established  by  hsw  are  noteudowedaiHl 
con?titoted  ol  that  nature  which  establishes  them 
ami  their  order.  The  cause  noes  not  itaelf  pas*  over 
and  Uoi.ii.fc  the  effect.  These  two  are  disoeudy 
routed,  Mid  uf-ltber  can  become  aunlliilated  Id  the 
other.  TJbe  Crestor  Is  Imm&nifestexeepi  in  tbe  crea- 
tion, and  creation  hi  extant  only  as  the  perpetual 
Uiaitiiestalioii  of  a  perpetually  immanent  Creaur. 
F(.r  lie  LT«utt"<  ail  thingii  siiunltaneously  forever,  and 
not  iuccert-iveiy  iu  teiuporal  order.  Causes  rje 
ih-tunt  u  eflerts,  and  eifcctl  are  irutant  In  eaujea, 
£iih«r  out  sUmls  not  but  in  tbe  other. 

-Agkin,  eoi.M.ler  the  body  politic  Tlie  intellectual 
lor  in  and  the  will  rower  of  that  body  Is  tho  law  U 
thelsLd.  And  U  gets  iUelf  written  aaauch  bv  the 
■sassl  •*  aawsal  *#■  *ai\nhJtA«B  ■MnraMnxalaam  accord- 
lr_-  i?  Itt  ^-i.-'itrc*  t::J  end-. "Ami  any  and  every 
*.a.  i-oi.  •  : .  i  ',  i  ■.-■  y  i;.-*»r:"i''n,  every  phenorre- 
•-.  •.*.'.•.  i:.ro  r  _:»:..,  r  .'.d.  <ih<etive,  vital  evtai.t- 
i  .•■* : ;  J  f  >:■*■■ ..;  t  -  .  Jg-j  k«  the  public  mlud,  the 
j/:.  ■•  ii.l,  if  Wu'cL  .:  "i?  the  ex  predion,  abioes 
i..:..[.  i.U'  i,iLge<L  An-1  ex-rtly  so  much  of  the 
law»  ■!  >ln..rcl  the  A:.itrican  Centre!,  u*  are 
L  '.  i  •  •••'aril  ri'i.'i:».(  .\rd  riiforred  bv  the  form 
«  ■  u::iUi  Is ;.il  «hici  |:  -iu.-.  t|  theiu,  are  dead  a» 
dc-t.tl.et^h  tl.cv  ^h(■n•'t  remain  written  iu  letlere  of 
p  ■  il.  Tte  L.ii:.i.  tto  *j  i.-;r,  absent  from  the  form, 
i.  e  form  is  not  law. 

Again.  Instance  natnrtN  ont^r  kingdom.  Ao-lyre 
Its  1-iu.plfM  far'*.  ^  hit  ^re  tie  activities  Of  -crulo 
rr«pn>iii.i,f  u(oa>geDaaM)yjrngea  to  IheprodBe- 
tvnofwjier?  Or  how  slnll  a  stalk  of  corn  go  up 
fr.m  u  jrndn,  or  a  tree  ^o  op  from  an  acorn,  any 
nf>re  than  a  hou>e  lr<fu  the  ctav,  except  as  tbe 
ICOIC  and  inen  rieistuls  sre  ol>c"dteiit  to,  and  tbe 
reruhs  eip<.nvutbl  of.  t^tu^ht  and  will?  Thore 
L-  no  vurh  thirg  in  i.a;urs,  any  more  than 
Lu  bttmnu  life  and  bcmai,  s-Kirty,  as  a  law  that  Is  not 


i;M*if  n.rrrly  tbe  rjuiiiti'.s  in  ]  potencies  of  a  present 
r-.L-l.  a  mind  net  I  er  s'.-eit  nor  dead.  Tne  laws 
of  Dature.  yea.  the  lav.-  of  the  universe.,  are  the  eu- 
ergie*  ubd  imi>re?res  cf  tLc  divine  will  unto  the  form 
of 

TWE  IUTTNE  IDEA 

sr  ^  t  Locglit.  Tlie  geiog  fcTth  of  that  will,  its  deter- 
n .i:-iri'"'H  jivt  re&ection.L-  the  power  aud  tbe  proce's 
»!.;■  h  buiui  and  b.aintaia  perpetually  the  universe 
ar.J  it*  coLier-t.  And  oi.ly  in  image  nnd  likeuess 
tt-cie^f  doc*  tee  trite  L_md  constrnct  a  house  or 
j.t&w  a  h»rre»t,  or  organize  science  Into  obedient 
icacliiiiery. 

t  Ihe  works  of  inaa'a  fund  most  l>e,  lo  the  flr»t 
rUtre. fhe  adczubniiion  ti.-d  effigy  of  his  purpose 
aidecd:  cud.  in  the  *-eco:.d  p'ace,  they  mnn  be  in- 
t  .:-7d  a;.<l  cuhj-isted  by  the  enerjies  of  bis  spirit.  Aod 
si  ti.e  handiwork  oi  "tbe  Crea:or  is  »be  adumbration 
ar d  c fTJ2^.  of  his  thought  m<l  jurpoee:  and  being  in- 
b  'el.  and  impelled,  and  rr.forced  bv  the  energies  of 
tne  dirice  will,  they  are  tbeoaalitfesof  the  divine 
n.'inic.  Ar.d.tbcrHore.lirr  ot-eyeil  In  man  becomes 
divine  ini^liT;  his  heavtni  bec.uie  trauslnsceut,  his 
JLuueuce  1  ecotoes  e:evate- ■  acd  illumined  to  tbecon- 
d:::ocf  of  koniiDg  atid  re-,  --.naziiic  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. And  straightway  ic'jhty  powers  of  which  be 
krew  net  I*fore,  ttream^g  through  the  portals  of 
D£.ture's  laboratores.  infiU  the  work  of  his  bands. 

Bat  what  uiidWLtntv  r.re  forces — powetT,  but  as 
cgtized  to  be  tue  pre<:Jca:es  of  mind,  tbougot,  will? 
It  l«  welUaid  by  one,  *-Thrse  farces  which  work  In 
uglier  and  produce  in  ustie  impressions  from  which 
ne  derive  our  conceptions  urit,are  themselves  Im- 
D<ateriai,  a:i-l  can  be  trse-ei  mining  up  into  a  region 
wttre  they  are  lost  in  ne  light  of  mind."  And 
t-l."Tild  the  creating  and  au! mating  and  sustaining 
presence  withdraw  itself  but  foraninBtaut  ihe  entire 
rl.ysics  of  the  tystcinof  t^tnre  must  coll»,pie  and 
diMippear. 

Tuere  1=  no  f.\*7v>$  without  a  Lagot.  The  eterua  I 
b.--jicT.:ngif  the  Is***.  T.e  eternal  first  principle  ia 
ti.e  L(-n'*.  \\\  h1i:i-were  a!l  ttin^-s  made;  andniti:- 
out  fcim  wa«  not  ar.;Thinc  made  that  was  made."  And 
bv  him  are  all  thin;.-*  U  j.r  made  that  arc  bein^ 
made,  lo-uav  as  well.  And  this  "Logos  is  the  light 
cf  u>tn,'  am!  "tbe  tme  li^btihatlighteth  every  uiau 
ILai  C'treth  mto  the  world." 

Matter  is  self-moved  ln?o  <elf-determiiMd  fcmi5. 
Matttrdf-es  cot  think,  feel  nor  set,  hence  itisnit 
vital  pnd  not  endowed  with  vital  force.  >orhaa 
nutter  form  or  void  until  t.ie  epirit  aod  life  move 
up*«u  it  and  in  it.  There  art  uo  material  forces  io  this 
lc-aiii  *(  tne  universe;  philosophically,  matter  is  unit. 

The  entire  material  sphere  is  but  tjeiletermioatioo 
and  ol*}ect:vailoii  of  the  vli.il  and  mental  sphere  uo- 
versallv  interpecetratol  by  it;  r.o<i  so  ihe  one  is  not 
If-re  aad  the  other  there;  tbe  or.e  is  not  without  the 
other;  nor  the  other  w;ih.-at  tbe  one.  There  is  no 
fl.}sks  without  atneta,'>liytic,£nd  there  isnometa- 
pkyslcf  without  a  phy^..>.  And  hethatwonid  become 
po^caiLtrd  T*iih  eitber,  n  ost  know  both, at  once. 
The  i-'.eal  in  the  actual  is  :"._e  real,  the  truth  of  tbe 
cUvtrse.  Vithoot  the  i  :t-il  there  ia  no  actor  aod 
i;o  a<  tnal.  and  without  aii  a  itual  there  iB  no  tnnoifei- 
tatien  of  the  idea.  And  so  wiibout  the  two  comp  e- 
bctuJed  in  ib^ir  nt>;ty  there  is  no  true  science  of  tbe 
ryfiiui  of  Ibe  world. 

IHiiy  iu  the  compi-phecsion  (>f  these  two  species  of 
rsus*v  ^  there  a  comprehension  of  the  truth  of  law. 

Ic  the  light  and  vi^w  of  t'ji-  School  of  Thought, 
life,  mind,  soul,  iutelligf-nc?,  a  ill,  have  another  pa- 
t«n:ty  tliau  cature's  pli\>:cs.  with  her  mechanics 
end  clif  laistries.  And  we  Linsf  look  above  nature 
Xor  the  force;  tbat  govern  ber  processes,  even  as  well 
as  lor  too*  ib&t  aomlnato  the  affairs  of  man.  Of 
Ibis  life  in  tbe  world  of  line  and  sense,  says  the  Im- 
mortal Shakespeare,  "TLc.-e  events)  are  not  natural 
events.  There  i*-  in  this  harness  more  thao  nature 
was  rver  conCuti  ol;  f..nie  oracle  must  testify  our 
klewevrge" 

lu  this  thoczht  of  the  universe,  nature  is  tbat 
»  fc:ili  is  nrodnceil..  th?i  «t  .h  is  lienotten,  and  not 
thai  wliii'h  begers.  The  laws  are  prtdicableof  mind, 
of  intti-igence  aod  will.  a:.l  not  ol  nature  and  pny 
•  ic*  and  u  a'ter.  Ibe  poter:;ie«  oi  form  onrt  force  of 
0*.e  cojiver^**.  [l^-ic-jl  and  :..onii.  reside  in  the  world 
of  miid.  and  not  in  the  spuvre  and  subsUnce  of  mat 
ter.  And  ti.e*  who  ttand  iu  this  vision  and  iu  its 
as-nrance  n|  tbe  alHolnu-nr^.*  and  immovsbleno*«  of 
the  laws,  affirm  thai  the  principles  and  processes  of 
Li.-tory  will  not  find  ib.ir  rpversui  in  modern,  any 
r-f-ie  thjiii  io  uneven  pt*»u>;ie  tpeculafinn. 

ItK-  event cali i icf  ot  history  ad  have  their  parents 
are  :i>  the  n^>-een  i^»er*.  Ejch  and  every  genera- 
tion il  L-inu  cots:;TGt!i_i:  t*  e  gieai  measures  <•!  bi»- 

irrv.  lias  il*  fountain  and  Mm  in  it-  f t  fririn- 

:t'-.  And  i hi*  ldta  U  centaiued  iu  a  «p*-.  a  inMrna- 
rionandita  accoiupaiixirt;.'  di^en^al inii  !•>  urarlre. 
Ar  1  trt-m  this  idea  ana  fonz.;aii  all  i  n-.  .  <  tliMiuctire 
social  inMitntionsof  church  and  Mate,  iheir  ^i-iencei 
and  aits  and  law<and  manners  aud  cujiom"  re.-elve 
i heir  type  and  deteruiinatiou. 

The  Cl*si»s  Wees 
of  the  Concord  Scioot  i*  one  of  varied  loterest*. 
Tbe  lectnreit  of  Mr.  Atoott,  L>r.  Jones,  Trof.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Mead  completea  grand  course  of  tbs 
philosupUical  papers,  while  tbe  literary  lectures  vt 
Mr.  Saiiburn  are  of  exceptional  Interest,  and  a 
eharndog  paper  wastlie  lecuirc  ou  Schuiienhaoer  U-t 
night  fnui  Mrs.  Uaihaway, of  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  W.  Mear?.  D.  P.,  Pr*»fft.*sor  of  Moral 
Pbi.oMipbyat  Uamiit  mCo'.^e,  N.  V.Jett  for  hii 
i'-.n.*-  MoLtby.  Prof.  Mear>  t**j  nia»t  Uijlily  e*.;e.-:u- 
*>!  «i  >1  leaves  muj  w^rm  Irei.'o  i.iuougtlmee  Mhoiu 
h^  n.et  stA'aaugtrs.  Eev.  T>r.  Ajrault  Itltye.-UTday 
fi.r  LUhviueln  Sew  Y^r*-.Prol.  Andrew,,  of  Sew  to  a 
£ej>U6|H  In  attendance  i  ni-»c*W.  Coi^lderahlcsniu^ 
nient  was  oecaFfonea  at  the  close  oflfr.5»nbf>i'o>#1asr 
itersry  leclnre,  when,  on  «oioe  one  imjnlrlng  for  a 
'definition  of  llteratnret  tin-  s|*:ak*r  .lei.ifj  it  as 
"that  form  of  wntlng  tlmt  gur«  pertiianenl  pleas- 
ure,"  whereupon  MUl  Kute  Sanborn  s-ked  If  i  fonk 
check-were  not  literature  according  to  Uist,  nu.cb  to 
the ;  inurement  of  the  tsvants.  Yc'Unhiv,  Mr.  Al- 
cott  lectured  on  "Per*oonl  Imraor  talltv,"  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  and  one  that  wl.l  alwav?  linger  in 
the  lulnda  of  lib  pupil*,  who  treasure  cvory  wor  J  nf 
their  beloved  lescber.  Hb  beohruant  presence,  the 
wise  counsels  be  ever  gives,  his  beautlfnl  eram^le  of 
love  and  faith  and  Insight,  will  never  fade  from  tho 
lives  of  those  who  enjoy  hi*  Loatructloo.  The  lecture 
cf  Sir.  Alcott  will  be  presented  In  foil  to-morrow, 
Jim.  llathasrayV  paper  on  Schopenhauer  was  an 
isoui-i't)  production,  .twill  also  be  pre-»toted  iu 
the  Traveller  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Edna  1>.  Cheney  ,  with  a  party  of  1  nly  friend", 
wn  present  st  Mr.  Akott's  lector*. 
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T>R.  JONES  UPON  THE  PHIL080PHT  Or  PRAYKB 
AND  THE  PRAYEH-GAUOK— PKOFBSBOK  HAB- 
RI9  UPOIf  HZGEL'S  THBOHY  OF  riKI  AHTB 
A>T>  LXTERATTES  AS  REFI,ECTD*a  MAX't 
SPIRITUAL  C0J.SCIOU3XKSS. 


[FROM   OVB  SPECIAL  COBBKBrO.f DKKT.l 

Concord,  Aug.  12,  iwi.— Dr.  Jones  delivered 
this  forenoon  the  last  of  bis  ten  lecture*,  his  BUD- 
jcct'helns:  "The  Philosophy  of  Prayer  and  the 
I'rayer-Gauge."    The  philosophy  of  any  age,  be 
t^id,  is  the  highest  thought  of  that  a.^e  which  to 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  its  social  problems. 
}'hi!osophy,  therefore,  comes  not  as  an  un<rymp*- 
thizing  critic,  but  as  a  true  f rieud.    The  Chris- 
tian religion  must  of  necessity  have  a  philosophy. 
This  thought  will  won  bare  prominent  recognf* 
tion  In  this  country,  and  lead  in  the  social  gene- 
sis.   Prayer  is  one  df  the  most  practical  questions 
of  religion.    Most  of   us  may  raistakably  think 
that  we  have  rrry  little  to  do  with  it    All  men 
pray.  The  totality  of  the  affections  land  desires  In 
the     will-spirit,     is     the     prayer  of  man.     If 
this  totality  is  selflib  and  depraved;  the  prayer 
must  be  for  evil  things.    When  the  desire  is  for 
the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good,  the  prayer 
h*  for  such  things.    The  soul  should  not  ask  any 
one  to  do  for  it  that  which  it  has  ability  to  do  for 
itself.    The  spirit  of  prayer  is  the  voluntary  re- 
ceptivity of  the  soul.    Heaven  Is  as  near  to  the 
soul  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be.    But  the  author  of  Its  existence 
will  not  violate  its  freedom,  to  turn  Itself  to  good 
or  evU.    TVe  cannot  hare  two  masters.    We  snail 
ask  for  that  and  assimilate  that  to  which  we  are 
freely  self-determined.      True  religion   compre- 
hends knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
his  relation  to  men.    Ee  givcth  all  faiths,  and 
every  great  historic  movement  In  the  world  ts 
founded  in  an  oracular  dispensation  of  wisdom 
from  on  high.    The  origin  of  historic  movements 
is  from  no  other  fountain.    In  social  Institutions 
these  movements  nave  round  their  realisation. 
Tba  church  is  the  oustodian  of  what  Is   good 
in    these   movements.      Were   not  the    church 
the  custodian   of    the   Scriptures,   they    would 
be  changed  in  a  hundred  years  so  they  would  not 
he  recognizable.      The  nearer  we   approach  the 
sources  of  the  faith,  the  diviner  seems  Its  origin 
sod  It*  manhood.    Each  generation  of  man  tends 
downward,   and  the  savage  is   the  remnant  of 
civilization.     The  renewal   of  the   races  is  not 
from  these.     Such  were  never    made  the  genesis 
of  a  new  social  system.    But  a  new  dispensation 
from  heaven  has  been  necessary.     The  savatre  is 
in  the  old  age  of  his  race,  and  a  new  man  cannot 
be  made  out  of  an  old  one.    In    this  fact  is  founc 
some  justification  of  the  treat  ment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  by  this  government.      In   some  re- 
spect?  this  collision  was  necessary.    Returning  to 
t/io  relation  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  man,  and 
of  the  pupreroncy  of  uuod  over  matter,  Dr.  Jones 
made  the   suggestion  that  uian  pray   to  matter* 
and  see  if  it  move   him.     ^Rather,"  be  aald,  "let 
us  tarry  at  Jericho  till  our   beards   be  grown." 
Man    will    love    and     pursue     that     which    Is 
earthly    or    that    which    is     heavenly.*      Each 
becomes  like  that  he  desires,  and  so  the  troves' 
of  each   is    answered.      The    excessive  modern 
trudy  of  material   things.   Dr.    Jones   said,   has 
u  ndru  to  drag  down  the  common  Ideas  of  spirit- 
ual things.    Quotations  frou  the  Vedas  and  Irom 
u. o  sayings  of  Christ  were  read,  lncludlug  "Ask 
and  ye  nball  receive,"  etc,  to  show  tnnt  prayers 
are  answered  and  that  a  person  will  pray  accord- 
ing to  the  desires  of  his   sonJL      Dr.  Jones  also 
r..-j.d  at  length  from  the  Platouio  dialogue*  to  set 
j'orth  the  ideas   of   prayer   current   among  the 
(jfcrks.      The   institutions   of    religion   are   of 
Divine  origin,  and  it  1^  a  great  misfortune  when 
|n\7  curiosity,  low  vauitv  aud  low  venality  have 
made  a   nation   wiser    than    its    oracles.      There 
must   be   a  mcib^tor   U'tween   God    and   man. 
t'hritt  is  the  mediator,  and  he  who  love*  Jtutioe, 
wisdom  and  truth  haslouud   the  prayeisgaugev 
Or.t)  thr  pr*\*r  uf  Ub*  rlgbtews  evatsssh  SSSICM. 

I*  i-.i  .in;      !tw    r-mirr^u-d,     Mr.    Ali.--.tt    S»id 

ii ...:  Q'>  or.c  *  Lo  carnd  a  r-pirll  of  aunuoelty. 
|'io,"ie  or  jealous*  i&iu  hi*  formal  prayers  OJWln 
ri-ily  pray.  Orn-ii  the  silciil  prayrr  i*  the  real 
ens.  Mini  sst»oas  arv  tats  prayers  of  ttstir 
lite*.  Tits  Biiw  prays  for  money,  the 
uj-i  ni  m»  nun  for  fau*e,  the  een- 
f.i  .)«  oiasi  for  plesf-ure.  Urn  cv-r  pray 
w-  an  "it.™  Prayer  is  tospriion.  Idolatry  u 
D.KtAJclac  fhc  *i-jf^-i  Iwrui-  ides,  tb«  "*v~n  |«r  ib* 
vus«ea.  and  mi)  u*rvma  wm.  »urs*un  ibiutf*  uf 
•ow  urs  l<lolax*ra.  Mr.  IU.I'.lwjb  eM*«l  Dr. 
•loo- »  if  a  free  Im  mg  could  |»ra)  for  s-.yihing 
fAMitivd.  He  rv|'na  lhat  tht-rr  are  uuat  ocen- 
•  w--   Is    lil o  -D.D   n>ea  newi  b«-l]>,  and  at  such 

tiKj-.  II  1-  |>r©;-«ai    uttii    l#i*r»ir\   I..I   lu.n  (>,  j.raj 

t«r  blip,  just  as  Ihey  would  *-k  tbtlr  Icllowa  for 
krip.  Ouitlanor  ami  help  are  proper  object*  of 
»rs\er.     Sir.  Aluult    ^jU    that    wt-    »k  li,riuuiv 

lutt.f  *t  do  not  ntwd.  stid  n.-r4  many  tilings  V,- 
slouot  ash  fur.  Wr  •aouldsrk  lo  be  ealit;lii«D*d. 
st.  Krfl'^  could  so*  nothing  in  prayer  wbltb 
■tilht  •*>•*■  Dfjin^  uuBifl  in-.Jom.  Mr.  AJcolt 
said  thai  lb'.'  sttltudr  of  tbi*  s  bole  people  and  of 
oibt  i  ].(-^;.lr..  toward  (!oU  In  rrgard  to  n<«-  beiJtb 
o/  irui'uui  G^rtlcd  U  a  drOniilon  and  luajotlc 
sU.-uiuu»tTHlion  of  prayer.    Audit  1*    reahuoauie 

C  liiir,!;    1UJI  .iicb    j.rjvcr     will     be     eff eCtiVC,— DUt 

T.i  .ii  oti,  b  iij.-  ;.hy  •!<  id  itti  of  the  uulvene,  but 

toludoc*-   tbt-   t.^-iotl i|    ■  hlKi'i-r  law,  tbt*  law 

v-i  (spirit,  ubicb  ivill  unal  le  the  spirit  of  thel'rvsl- 


ftiacy   of  manifestation— sat  press  as  the  Incosa 
pJeteoese  of  lu  eunwluu. 

This  dUUnctior.  of  three  eswenttsl  chase*  ha  the 
hltttoryof  art  Is  the  most  fniwrtant  thooght  In 
Uflsrcl  a  sjstssrtte.  Nest  to  It  la  Importance  in  his 
dhtcriml  nation  ef  the  forms  of  art— arcblteenre, 
sculpture,  painting,  muHc  and  poetry.  Hegel 
considers  the  nature  aud  lisulu  of  each  ef  the** 
three  forms.  In  architecture  the  ideal  appears  la 
the  abstract  elements  of  regularity,  symmetry 
and  harmony.  Sculpture  deals  wfth  the  euuercte 
human  form.  It  Skies  bk*  demand  eueb  eitent  of 
space  as  architecture,  but  present*  the  ideal  by 
tuenpremionuf  tbwhouyandespeclanythefaoa. 
Painting  la  still  lem  dependent  upon  actual  spe- 
cial extent  for  its  effects.  By  pcrsiiectlre  it  can 
produce  the  effects  of  actual  extent  in  spec*.  By 
means  of  color  it  can  bring  out  expression  ef  the 
states  of  the  soul  far  more  .adequately  than  sculp- 
ture. Sculpture  properly  llinit*  It-elf  so  tbs  pre- 
sentation of  the  permanent  abiding  traits  of 
character  rather  than  the    sudden    emotions. 


•Wiit  woven  uuHibt-  weakness  caused  bytbeopcr. 
at  ivu  of  pbt  bit-id  h>wa.  Dr.  Jones  auid 
uut  if  a  diss  fLfoM  ask  that  the  progress  of  Ids 
age  and  oecnv  tbould  be  arre^ieu  be  would  be 
SaLIuu  out  of*  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  so  It 
woulu  not  be  prayer.  If*  savage  should  aak  to 
bate    hi*    decaying    tribes   nude   permanent   It 

would  be  In  op)Mj»uion  to  the  laws  of  the  unl- 
\i-r»e  aud  eoiiiurj  to  tbe  i-pliit  of  prayer.  In  re- 
ply to  a  que- uou  as  to  the  ooj'.'CtioBM  to  rYolo^sor 

T)-D»taJl  »  pruyt>r-gi.uge,  Dr.  Jones  said  that  the 

prol'c*>M>r  jj'fcp  Ood  to  eaploit   ne'e  in  tbe  world, 

wulcb  u>  uut  tbe  ixue    stuudard  of  prayer;  fee  has 

not  the  true  idea  oi  prs>«r  in  snaking  hisshsl- 

leiige. 
J*rofcssor    Harris    flnUhed     this    erenlns;   his 

sourae  of  lectures  with  one  upon  "Hegel's  Theory 

e4  Fine  Aju  and  lateratare  as  reflecting  the  de- 
velopment  of    man's   spiritual    consciousness." 

An  abstract  follows.    If  ws  were  told,  he  said,  of 

.i  philosopher  who  stood  apart  in  the  history  of 

t  -c  world,  that  this  philosopher's  thought  alone 

.-.as  tbe  true  ana  that  all  other  philosophers  were 

in  error,  we  Ehould  reasonably  ask  bow  la  It,  since 

the  world  wuited  for  a  pbiKwopb^r  until    now, 

that  it  has  not  Mill  so  wsut?    Will  not  the  feet  of 

ihuse  *bo    have    carried   out    his  predecessors' 

carry  out  also  this  latent  one?    Happily  llcgcl's 

preainvM  consihts  in  tbe  fact  of  hb,   ituuieiue  ca- 

piicily  tu  iiitcrpiet  foiuicr  pnilo>opbers;  in  his 

uiiility  *o  db>ceru   the  truth  in  Uie  world-history; 

the  great  in^ltullouj  of   civiiizalion;  ths  great 

oL-nir.d  sy-u-iii- oJ  philosophy  and  science  ot  the 
world,  in  tbe  religion,  the  art.  In  the  growth  of 
couatitutiunai  luiuis  oi  govcuunent  auu  irectlom, 
and  in  lo«-aJ  srlf-yoveminent.  Were  Hegel's  psy- 
chology unwritten,  or  his  other  works  unwritten, 
yt  t  vlill  he  has  done  in  the  province  of  the  phi- 
auAopby  of  art  would  entitle  hiui  to  tbe  highest 
scat  "i  lwnur  aiuong  the  modern  pliiluoopbcr*; 
t«i  too  would  his  work  on  tbe  pbilo?opny  ot  relig- 
ion; so  too  hi*  work  on  the  philosophy  of  history; 
•o  loo  hi*  work  ou  ibn  philosophy  oi  law  or  pontic*; 
so  too  bh>  work  on  ibi-  philosophy  of  nature;  so 
too  bis  work  on  the  philosophy  of  anthrop«flc(gy, 
or  of  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  irom  nature; 
so  too,  would  bis  wora  od  tbe  history  of  philoso- 
phy,—a  work  uf  such  richness  and  depth  that  it 
endow*  each  philosopher  with  deep  in^ght?,  nnd 
yet  h.is  euou^h  iunigbt  to  bparc  for  all.  But, 
aiier  all,  his  very  greatest  works  are  those  uf 
psychology  and  ontology,—!  mtan  the  large  Lu-ic 
*j  vols.)  and  the  plienumcnology  of  spirit.  Here 
we  have  tbe  demonstration,  i.  e.,  tbe  exposition, 
of  tits  necessity  of  tbo  first  principle  and  tbe 
method,  by  on  exhaustive  procedure.  The  Logic 
critically  eiauiluca  all  ideas  from  tbe  iltitlluwe»t 
up  lo  the  decjrt-st  aud  most  couiprehensive,— the 
idea  oi  tJwl,— and  expounds  the  older  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other  of  exteu>ion,  oompre- 

bcn^lou    and,    what   Is    more    tini>ortJuit,  of  the  ■   '  ■  ■    — ^^^— ^^^»^a^^— 

geiia-h*  of  these  ideas  one  from  another,  and  of  I^Tr?  Tl*\TT'*rVT/l  fT1T>  1  "rVTCl/TM  TT\*Ti 
no  j!"go1In',beliug  developed  into  more  concrete  £i  V  XJll  11^  \j  XJ.lin.il  IJ Ulil J7  L 
ld>.'ii 


special  situations.  Music  n»es  time  ynst  as  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  paJnting  nae  space,  ntuslc 
can  present  all  the  phages  of  origination  and  de- 
velojtuenr.  and  solutlou  of  a  subjt-et  chosen  as 
the  theme  of  art.  Foeuy  is  the  highest  form  «f 
art,  and  resumes  within  itself  ail  the  features 
which  the  other  forms  have  presented.  It  usee 
the  word— language  Is  the  product  of  reason—  for 
lu  material.  Hence  In  poetry,  oeoording  to  HegeL 
both  the  ideal  and  the  material  are  of  a  imtluneJ 
nature,  while  in  the  other  forms  of  art  only  ths 
ideal  is  rational,  while  the  rational  need  Is  merely 
natural.  Hegel  eonsfders  poetry  In  its  three  forms 
of  epic,  lyric  end  drmmatfo,  pointing  out  tbe  na- 
tional traits  and  characteristics  sabibltsd  in  ths 
great  works  of  literature  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  lecture  was  eeenpied 
with  illustrations  of  tbe  positions  mentions*)  ra 
tbe  abstract,  with  snore  refersuee  to  the  great 
works  of  art.  At  the  close  tbe  relatione  of  art 
to  religion  were  suggestsd,  and  a  oharanUrisav 
tion  made  of  tbe  forms  of  works  of  art  that 
seemed  to  correct  the  case-si  o>dnsoc  of  romantic 
an  and  showed  the  possibility  uf  higher  forms  sjf 
art,  which  tbe  lecturer  called  the  new  classic  art. 
In  this  the  Ideal  attains  completeness  ef  expres- 
sion, and  It  Is  seen  In  Danisms  "Divine  Comedy, " 
Michael  AngekVs  "Last  Judgment,"  Beethorenw 
symphonies,  Uothe's  "Vaost,"  Wagner's  "Bins; 
of  the  yibelungen,"  and   works  of  that  order. 


The  point  was  urged  that  these  works  contain 
•'cstrivTng 
It  art  had  ths  peWection  of  ths  acorn; 
romantle  art  the  struggle  and  Immaturity  of  the 


the  romantic  ot  riving    completed   to  a  classic  re- 
pose.   Greek  art  r, 


sapUng,  while  ths  new  classic  art  gives  us  tbe 
completeness  of  the  oak.  Tomorrow  forenoon 
will  be  the  closing  session  of  the  school,  with  a 
lecture  on  American  literature  by  Mr.  anahvem. 
and  a  raledictory  by  Mr.  Aioott. 


Some  of  tire  important  distlnctlona  with  which 
Hrgii  lia»  enriched  different  provinces  of  phllono- 
pliy  are  the  following:  (A)  Urieiitalixm  veraua 
•ccideutaiiMU,  or  the  abstract  inhiUtc,  devoid  oi 
all  particuhirity,  rertiu  the  concrete  in  Unite,  of 
at  solute  Mlf-dt'tcruifuation.  which  involves  per- 
sonal liciiig.  iii)  iiibtitutiom',  or  objective  Iree* 
d>  >u>  n- rim*  the  mi  i  ijective  l  reedom  ul  mere  opiitlon 
or  stolciitlu.  (C'f  LxiKisition  tvrsus  mere  "rueau- 
hig,"  o:-  system  vera'ts  fiagmentary  thinking. 
<U>  Cbri-n;inity  tw.  beatbenisiu  or  paothebiiii. 
(Ki  Art  Kt.  Inning  a  rational  content— the  self- 
revehiti. 
UunaJ 


SATUBDAY.    AUGUST    13.    188L, 


ADIEU  TO  SUMMXlt  PHILOSOPHY! 

Today   the  Concord    School   breathes   itr 

last    philosophic    breath —for    the    season. 

Bnt    it     belongs    to    the     perennials,    and 

will    doubtless:    reappear    next  year   with 

fss^s^?i^sssexriss&  ■»  ■•*»*■  >*■*■  <"  tro-th.  we  u»Te 

1i^1tt?EF2gZJPJ?SZS&?i    •"~aJ_f«ta»   «*ception    to    it.   mistaken 

w.-urn  |....ti.ini|.iiiio»oi)in:r  iiiiinm  »i-t  as  tii«    metaphysical  method,  and  while  we  lightly 
MS'?«tK™Sr«S    8hake  the   hand  <"    «"  departing    gue*t, 

conscience  constrains  ns  once  more  to  record 


ai.J  |-l:i 


uilion  ri'laK..  to  i 

loiuit  Oialf  iiit'sfiil;itlon    to  tlio  sVium^  „ 

>n  lujy  l*  t|Kik«ii  ul  tl.e  .III;  deUnlllon,  OUT  protest. 

l&J&SSl^&ZSSEgte       Theantagonismx  ol  creed  have  wasted  a 

,.;e.   Actuirdlng  to  him,  therefore,  the  large    part    of    the    intellectual    energy    of 

i  hsusuoud  jik.uMiio  nnd   amusement  is  „BW.,K,        -,..        ,  .... 

niy  piiua*  oi  uittuan  interest  iii  art.    Un-  mankind,      why   do    men    reach    such   di- 


t:iii;.titiiis  ot    the  iii\ 

turtw*   Mud  being-  thji    »re   luiuniiuawiuuunr      „     „/ 

W«i'      In   the  f-i.>i  iuc  »cn«e  their   idcuis,  or    g  ffllee  method  of  reasoniDg,  or  else  the  abso- 

;":,v^i,v:*;i:i;!r  t  «?&£.*»  &:&!£  ,u,e  ^^ ls  ^"^ hQman  k«°-  ^  method 

ihc  pii.ucs  of  jbo  ideal  are  unfohied  in  aucces-    of  philoBophiziog  which  leade  to  a  number  of 
~:   '  "        '         ;  ''    ,J3         '  ""    conclnsions  equal  to  the  nnmber  of  individ- 

ual philosophers  must  be  latally  wrong"  some- 
where.   Every  thinker  of  the  transcendental 


Ifcib 


HLoyar.  .«  i«u„«.^»^.ie™.   ual  philosophers  must  be  fatally  wrong"  some- 


tion  of  nil  the  phi 

coiwnuteM  a  maul  le»  tat  Ion  of  the  l«nutlful.   Tlu 

iK-autjini  pre«ents  us  an  organic  unity,  and  re- 

veai«  that  unity  as  muuc  pbase  of  freedom.   Plnce  school  has  arrived  at  his  separate  conclusion 

freedom  b,    the  principle   which  Hegel  finds,  as  TKa    n««*«»  i    At. i^ ■ »».    * 

the  imrtHKe  of  Fivvidcnoe  in  humanhisiory.  he  The   Concord   diflcnsiionB   show    that    every 

■i.iiis  li  »n  ispsshsj  nisi  sniiiyins-  if  assjej  nian  upon  Its  platform  cberivhea  an  Individ- 

^^bSTfeTiod.  of  hunaa.  bwtcvy--4b.  est-  Dftl    Philosophy.      One   announces  the  pre- 

eutaJ,  the  clasaleai  and  theChrWtian  phases  of  existence  of  the  soul ;  another  shows   its  im. 

esvtJtaation-*furnish  slsei  thsse  sUstinet  ptsaseSioC  fc_     ,.,,,.  *■*»..*■*, 

art.    The  kvnhoHc phase  of  art  ftnrts  its  appro-  pohsibiiitj.      A  third   catalogues  the  human 

prists  place  lu  thr  Orient.     Ths  classical  pbsre  of      anH     .i.A    ,11^--      taft/\*m    ^f     m««.      »    i„„-v 
art  develop.  In  GiwSCS  and  B«uw;    Use  romantic      anQ    lU6   Ulvl0«     laCtOM   Of    man;     a   fourth 

phase  u  Chri^uaa.   in  symbolic  art  in*  itieai     proves  the  insufficiency  of  such  reasoning 

simccUs  to  manifest  ltsell,  bet  AndslU  material      „  _  .        -  .,  »««uiiiog. 

uriorMwod'oiraitt*  mrcoM  TneidesL  Bacon  tanght  the  world  a  safe  and 
f  wholesome  philosophic  method.  It  can 
be  stated  in  s  a  dozen  words :  Fir3t, 
be  sure  of  your  facts ;  then,  rea- 
son from  them  to  exact  conclusions.  By  the 
Baconian  method  the  foundation  atones  of 
oar  temple  ot  bath  hhve  been  slowly  quar- 
ried. All  onr  lubitantial  IntellecUsi  wealth 
of     bears-the  linage  and  anperscription  of  science- 


tBrt-rrfore,  merely  Intimstee  i~-»  presenoe,' 
•u-^v«t*  ItssbTr-Htnd  is  not  able  to  bu  Je«t  free- 
dom tn  Its  control  over  nutter.  Ths  tnhlna. 
i  In  a  rods  rock  and  rise*  luio  a  lion's  body, 
i*u  inui  a  unman  facs.  on  wulcb  is  ttaesi  aa 
eternal  Question,    sllncral.  animal  and  ~ 


^S". 


■  nddJf.     Is  bus  a  part  of  the  eontfnuiry  of  na- 
ture, a  part  of  a  cycle  like  the  leaves  that  come 

forth  in  spring  and  fall  In  tbeautuiun?  Or  doss 
m"\n  belons;  ts  a  new  order  of  being.  trunw*nd- 
ini;  nature  and  Immortal  a*  individual? 
tdassla  art         ths  prinriple 


( rsedoso  is  adequately  saanlf  vsted. '  There 
la  an  equipoise  betirsen  Ideal  and  expres- 
sion.  The  ideal  does  not  seem  to  strnejrie  srttb     hoard.    These  scientific  truth*,  stand  In  the 

nfntetory  matter:  but  the  material  scorns  to  ©on-      .„.  v     .         _  .... 

spire  uith   tbe   Ideal    ubieb  It  eapret-ses,  and  So      teit-DOOSa    Of    every    clt  tlized    people. 

exhibit    everywhere    perfect    •ubvrdtr"' 


"We  count  over  our  treasures  si  a  miser  his 


We 


exhibit    everrwhere    perfect    suboruuiat.ou     ef  fran»f*r  tfi»m  •*  •  «»»(««.  kAnH..»  *.  /    *_ 

body  to  soul   eoch  Equipoise  sf  soul  la  body  CT*MIM  "6m  U  a  preclou*.  bequest  to  future 

ujws:  tbs  form  of  serenity  and  sraorininess.  generation**.    New  truth  will  be  added,  but 

Greek  art  gives    as    this  psrf-tol  balance  or  fnm  . .     .       .  «  ' 


t  kIvss    ns   this  psrYfvm  uaiphv*  ««  "- 

•iiomuvt.   «u  the  lines  of  a  Overt  sums  es-  that  which  tbe  most  rigid  tests  have  proved 

»^«^^le'.^^erSlS«WSS!  »»«lTerlfledmn.t  sUnd  forever.    U  it  not » 

^K  ^nss^."Jiir^rs.ss£:  *ort^JLmbl,"? to  rrk  0",ncb  • fl8ld? 

tt^aruiade'iuaUforltnt^Hnpleteeiprss^oB.   The  rLxact   Knowledge  and  exact  reasoning  from 

depths  of  tbssmr]  esnnot  he  uuvstlsd  to  ismss-      »Tn-t  tnnwi^u.  •»•*■>  ^u«v... «^_ 

percepuon.     Bomioile  art  asvs:    -I  havethat  in-1  ■">0Wledg«  mu.*is  giro  the  earns  reaulta 

W!t»i!!/.b ,«hlpm,t*lh#  iao,*Vl,  **-•  ****%  °Lr*l  whether  tn  Russia  or  In  Massachusetts.  This 

ncellco   look    out    froas    hodlM,    the    limbs  of  .      ..                  . 

Meh  are  dUpo»*d  la    unSTaccfsJ  uUtudes;  but  1*    -US)    DCW-boru   sclontlflc  method.     Poes  It 


the  soid  say*  In  tbs  exprvNalon  of    ths  face  that  it      nnt    Thin*    tn    ♦»,-    n-^^-^.A     _t.ii... ...v. 

hu  found  repose  lu  lufslih    snd  trust  lo  ths  la-      UOt    1Ml11    t0    "•   CODOrd    phllOIOpberS 

more  excellent  way'*  ? 


i  repose . 

vlslbls.     Romantic  art  U  In  s  rsTtafa  sense  a  con- 
tradiction in  ib.-  fact  that  It  aianlfssts  tbe  tnade- 


1881 

While  speculation  outran  ex;  erlments  In 
physics,. we  had  such  untenable  theories  as 
those  ef  Utah)'.  phtonUton  and  Newton's 
corpuscular  theory  ol  light.  Shall  we  not 
explain  Spinoza'.  Pantheism,  Schopenhauer's 
pessimism,  and  Kant's  transcendentalism 
as,  likewise,  results,  of  a  false  method  ?  We 
should  he  sorry  to  tee  the  dissensions  so 
common  in  theology  repeated  upon  tbe  plane 
of  philosophy.  The  recent  popularization  of 
philosophic  studies  open,  the  way  for  each 
antagonism..  Ii  we  can  And  a  safe  and 
healthful  method  of  philosophy,  let  na  turn 
our  face,  toward  It,  and  cease  oar  pursuit  ot 
this  Protean  transcendentalism.  Possibly 
we  may  never  hare  a  scientific  psychology  ; 
but  If  we  do  it  must  be  reached  by  the  same 
patent  .Udy  that  has  given  ns  the  truth, 
of  physics.  Goethe,  who  is  the  wisest  of 
moderns  (except,  perhaps,  Emercon),  consid- 
ered metaphysics  a  s jperfluous  pursuit,  asd 
every  genuinely  poetic  mind  has  been  .tUted 
in  ltaheavy  atmoroharo. 

This  allusion  to  the  poets  reminds  ns  that 
there  is  an  aspect  of  transcendeuUU'tn  to 
which  we  willingly  set  our  hand  and  seal. 
We  mean  the  power  of  poetic  intuition.  One 
of  our  Concord  ptu'o^ophers  has  wisely  said, 
"All'Ibtuitions  are  aliie."  Colversal  accept- 
ance, then.  Is  the  mark  of  poetic  truth.  Ex- 
perience confirms  this:  We  do  not  dispute 
with  Schiller  or  Tennyson.  The  thing  which 
tbey  write  always  appears  to  us  a  universal 
tm.;h  which  we  would  gladly  have  uttered 
ourselves.  The  philosophic  and  the  scienKfic 
intellect  seem  so  focussed  that  they  see 
things  in  parts.  Both  are  fond  of  dissecting 
and  reconstructing.  To  both  the  whole  ap- 
pears as  the  sum  ot  the  parts.  It  la  the 
mechanism  and  the  mathematics  ot  things 
which  interest  them. 

But  genuine  poets  and  artists  hare  not  their 
anatomical  habits-    They  see  thj-iga  as  sym- 
metrical wholes-  'The  universe  sings  to  them, 
and  they  endeavor,  each  by  his  owa  signs,  to 
reproduce  its  music   tor   those   who  cannot 
hear  it  at  first  hand.    No  g.-eat  poet   or  artist 
has  loved  abst.-act  speculation.    The  senses 
have  been  the  great  inlets  ot  knowledge   to 
both.    Goethe  took  in  the  universe  through 
his  eye.    Keen  senses  and  fine  brain   organi- 
zation are   necessary  conditions   of  poetry. 
Given  these,  and  given  impressive  surround- 
ings,and  you  may  count  upon  poets  with  scien- 
tific certainl;*.  Modern  poetry  deals  with  two 
subjects,  human  life  and  the  beauty  of  Inani- 
mate nature.  The  great  achievements  of  poetry 
are  all  in  the  line  of  realism-     Shakjpearr, 
Goethe,  Browning,  Emerson,  all  cling  close 
to  human  experience.    I  he  poet  never  feeds 
upon  the  mind  itself;  he  is  too  busy  in   re  - 
ceiving  aad  digesting  sense  impressions.    All 
his  great  inspirations  are  produced  by  the 
appeal  of  the  world  outside  him.    If  he  drops 
into  abstrufe  speculation,  it  Is  to  us  Hie  the 
fall  of  an  angeL     We  cannot  follow  him  in 
"philosophy,  bat  we  are  ready  to   indorse  his 
intuitions.     All  civilizations   agree  that  In 
the  great  poet  we  have  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  human  power.     Fine  living,  which 
shall  be  natural   an*   =ot   constrained,  will 
mnltlp'y  poetic  ortanizat'oas.     Certain  rich- 
ly  endowed  men  like  Tyudall,  Goethe  aud 
Emerson,  seem  to  contain  and  combine  the 
poet,    the     philosopher    and    the    man    of 
science.    Bat  all  these  agree  In  loving  and 
dealing  with  realities  and  never   pursuing 
the    ghosts   of     metaphysical    speculation. 
The  scientific  experimenter   acts    as    pur- 
veyor   to   the   poet   and    to   tbe   Inductive 
philosopher.       Imagine      Long.'ellow     and 
Emerson     sitting    down   to  an   eager  dis- 
cussion    of     Hegel's     Identity    of      being 
and  not-being  I   or  of  the  limitations  of  the 
macrocosm  and  microcosm  I  or  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  priori  idea*  1    Are  we  no;  certain 
that  they  would  talk  of   some   real    thinj 
which    the    common    apprehension     could 
grasp?— perhaps  of  the  beauty  of  the  wind- 
ing Charles,  or  of  the  rosy  fralt  of  thslr  re  - 
spective  orchards,  or  of  some  recent  scien- 
tific  achievement?    They  certainly   would 
not  talk  of  the  need  of  multiplying  schools 
of  speculative  philosophy;  but,  more  merci- 
ful and  less  iconoclastic  than  we  have  been, 
would  pass  by  the  .abject  In  poefc  silence. 
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May  it  not  be  that  we  are  to  be  ■pared  >  phil- 
osophy or  even  a  sclera  01  human  nature, 
and   ate  to  depend  upon   tba  poet  ai   ita 

Interpreter t 


SlTTBDAY.  ACO.  13. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture  naa  upon  American 
literatnrc  and  life,  and  iru  largely  occupied 
with  \i\  ing  poetic  writer*.  No  poetrv  of  abid- 
ing wor*.h  was  written  in  thie  country  during 
the  colonial  pericd,  he  paid,  and  the  tirat  really 
significant  name  among  our  Doets  is  that  of 
Bryant.  He  is  purely  American  in  Lis  charac- 
ter and  tone  of  f«liug,  and  by  no  mean*,  like 
mopt  of  Lis  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  a 
pale  reflection  of  English  modes  of  thought. 

Longfellow  began  to  be.  celebrated  a  dozen 
cr  twenty  year*  latel  than  Bryant,  and  lias  been 
increasing  in  popularity  for  at  least  fortv  yean*. 
No  American.  and  scarcely  any  English"  poet, 
now  living,  commands  bo  large  au  audience  aa 
Longfellow.  Hjb  vein  of  poetry,  though  not 
deep  or  rich,  is  gonuine,  and  he  baa  worked  it 
faithfully  Bud  with  conscientious  BClf-respecL 
His  original  observation  of  nature,  and  his  in- 
triuBic  Americanism  evident  in  hie  early  poems, 
are  overlaid  with  a  tiesue  of  elegances,  borrow- 
e  1  from  all  times  and  lands.  His  place  in  onr 
literature  is  au  important  one. 

Wbiltier  was  nest  '.a£en  up  by  Blr.  Sanborn, 
and  his  chief  judgments  upon  the  poet  and  his 
oems  are  these:  Though  his  mind  is  less 
comprehensive  and  facile  than  Longfellow's, 
yet  it  is  more  truly  imbued  with  the  New  Eng- 
land spirit,  and  he  clings  to  the  soil  as  tena- 
ciou-lv  as  Burns  to  the  Scottish  heather.  He 
has  looked  into  his  own  soul  and  into  the  face 
of  nature,  and  su;ig  what  he  found  there.  His 
work  will  remain  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  that 
of  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and  more  strongly 
marked  with  the  indelible  ink  io  which  the 
moral  sense  writes  its  lessons.  Dr.  Holmes 
Mr.  Sanborn  styied  the  wittiest  of  all  ortr 
Aineriean  writers,  and  of  the  best  of  onr  poets 
of  the  second  class. 

Poe  was  dismissed  hriedy  by  the  lecturer  and 
admitted  only  to  "the  antechamber  of  the 
muses.'' 

r.alph  Waldo  Eniersoo  was  accorded  cliecr- 
fnl  homage  by  Mr.  Sanborn.  It  is  often  ques- 
tioned, he  said,  whether  Emerson  is  a  poet. and 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  find  and  give  him  his  place 
among  poets.  Bnt  one  thing  is  certain,  he 
must  be  excluded  entirely,  or  he  must  be  plac- 
ed very  high  among  their  number  Emerson 
belongs  n"  more  to  our  literature  than  to  that 
of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  American,  perhaps 
no  modern  writer,  with  whom  he  can  he  com- 
pared upon  terms  of  similarity.  While  he 
lacks  what  is  ordinarily  called  creative  power 
u  verse,  ho  carries  along  with  all  his  thought 
more  constantly  than  any  modern  poet,  the  at- 
mosphere of  poesy.  Since  Milton  and  8penner 
no  man  has  eqalled  Emerson  in  this  admirable 
trait.  With  Dante,  Emerson  dwells  in  the  cen- 
tral thought. 

Mr.  Sanborn  aleo  devoted  considerable  time 
to  another  Concord  poet,  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  whom,  with  Whitman,  be  rated  above 
Emerson  in  some  poetic  traits.  His  poem,  The 
Wanderer,  was  mentioned  in  detail  as  his  best. 
American, prose received  little  mention,  but  Mr 
Sanborn  emphasized  the  high  place  of  Amer- 
ican oratory  and  its  deserved  rank  of  literature. 
He  has  no  fears  of  ths  extinction  of  American 
orators. 

In  the  brief  discussion  after  the  lecture, 
Professor  HarriB  supported  Mr.  Sanborn's  views 
as  to  Emerson's  nigh  position. 

Mr.  Sanborn  then  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Pcabody.  in 'which  was  described 
a  wonderful,  half-waking  vision  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Thompson,  the  benefactor  of  the  school, 
a  vision  with  an  allegorical  meaning,  as  she  in- 
terpreted it,  of  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Con- 
cord feeding  the  people.  This  led  her  to 
make  the  timely  and  generous  gift  of  last 
Tear. 

Following  this  cams  the  valedictory  of  Mr 
AJcott,  a  cordial  farewell  to  the  school  and  a 
brief  restatement  of  the  trinities  upon  which 
the  philosophy  taught  here  rests,  the  intellect 
the  feeling  and  the  will,  with  their  correspond- 
ing objects,  the  true,  the  beautilnl  and  the 
good-  It  was  announce  1  that  readings  of  phi- 
losophy will  be  continned  for  a  few  weeks  in 
Concord  by  Mr.  Nichols.  late  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  ai\  W  a  few  other  business) 
statements,  Mr.  E«>-;rj-  tbe  director,  adjourned 
the  session  Anally.  The  audience  was  the  iarar- 
est  of  the  season,  and  tbe  close  was  a  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  ■booL 
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Another.  This  year  literatim  ni  represented 
by  Mr  6udnu,  Mr  Bolder  of  St  Louis,  Mr 
Alb 


FROM  OOFCORD. 


LITXBATCSJt    AT   TBI    SCHOOL    OF  tttl- 

Loaom. 

Tare  WnfM  e*T  F.  B.  ■■■bra  •■  Litfn- 
IwrewsUl  Kailoaa!  I,lr«v--K««**a-,  *.*.«,,.  fa 
•."-  *■"'•«■  k-Ueswswsw— Hew  Tr.«.i. 

stwaw  ed  CUiUu. 
Cmmpmitam  at  Twj  Bopa.i.tosB 

COVCOBD.  Friday,  Aogt7it  12. 

The  original  plea  of  tbe  Concord  school  or 
philosophy  Bade  room  far  scene  literary  lecture* 
end  for  a  general  atmosphere  of  scholars blp,  by 
•Tiding  a  place  m  the  course  for  Mr  Emerson, 
MrWaaeoa.Col  Hlggtesea.  Ma  Howe,  Dr  Bsi- 
tol,  and  others  wbo  held  a  closer  relatMo  to 
literature  thai,  to  the  strict  paHoeophicaJ  stud- 
ies. Tbli  arrangement  baa  beea  oondnoed. 
although  Mr  Emerson  aad  several  othen  named 
abort  EaTe  oeaeed  to  lector*,  for  one  cause  and 


•*  represent 
_  fit  tours,  1  . 
Albee  of  Newcastle,  S.  H.,  and  Mr  benborn  of 
Conomd,  whose  teres  lectures  on  "Literature  and 
National  Life"  ban  been  given  this  weak,  elos- 
tng  to-morrow  with  the  kragest  of  the  three,  on 
"Ajnerican  Life  and  Literaiure."  Mr  AJbee's 
were  on  htnffmun  and  style,  under  tbe  quaint 
title  of  "Faded  Metaphors,"  aad  were  given 
some  weeka  since.  Mr  Solder's  were  portions 
of  a  book  of  travels  in  Greece  which  be  Is  aboot 
pnbliahlDg  at  Bt  Louis,  and  dealt  with  some  of 
tbe  great  names  ta  Oreek  literature,— Homer, 
Healed,  Pindar,  Bopboolea,  Plutarch,  etc.  Mr 
Sanborn's  tonca  open  Boraaa  literature,  the 
poetic  part  of  English  literature  and  tbe  general 
character  of  tbe  English  and  German  literary 
activity;  and,  finally,  America-  Treating  these 
topics  in  this  order,  be  said  among  other  things 
the  folknraag;— 

m  obowth  or  hatiovaj.  LrranATcax. 

Literature  ra  any  aatJoo  is  not  a  matter  of 
training  aad  culture  merely:   U  resembles  the 
peach-tree  and  ths  grape-Tin e  leu  than  tbe  hardy 
oak  of  which  Horace  speaks  so  often;— 
erases,  seewttp  sesat  eveer  awe 
Fsmsaaasa*. 

8ocb  a  mounieia-bfed,  storm-defring  tree  of 
stow  rrowth  was  tbe  Roman  literature,  sneb  tbe 
English;  and  each,  never  fear,  will  be  the 
Amencan,  when  In  tbe  fullness  oi  time  oar  na- 
tion sbaQ  have  matured  tboac  forcee  and  pre* 
pared  that  soil  out  of  which  alone  a  people's 
literature  can  be  produced.  Any  other  growth, 
however  delicate  or  beautiful,  like  tbe  frail  gar- 
den-flower of  Catullus,  must  wither  and  vanish 
as  soon  as  harm  come*  to  It:— 

Ut  4c*  ia  tep/U  eet-rvraj  aaueaf  sr  Vrsts, 
Iffn*>tu$  p&xri,  Mstis  nmtuwH*  erurro, 
Qurm  mmlorul  aim,  irmat *»<,  rttveai  SMber, 
i/Ult  i^-un,  pus-i-i,  mmiJje  optavrr*  ym*  tim; 
Idrm  cM-m  leuui  cmiphlM  rfeJSar»ii*  tt»fl-i, 

JimtU  UUmjucri,  wmtim  ss^spssfeaeefsss. 


^f  the  despairing  ejaculation  of  old  Lander.    "I 
I'  .\c  fitta*»n»oted  in  vain,"  be  says,  "to  translate 
tin-  extracts  frcrn  Cat  a^QTTtny  version  of    tbe 
[inscription  of  morDing  (in  the  weddiar  of  Helens 
.-.  ■•!   Th'-ti*)  of   wbich    tbe   original  verses,  as 
c  ♦  re  Tems,   are  the  finest  to  be    found  any- 
v>hen.  cut  ot    Milton — it  in/ttmo'ttjy  bad,    Bnt 
no  mar  baa  ever  been  ahlo  to  translate  Catallas, 
and  no  man  ever  will  be."     To  fail,  after  tbia 
fci-L  ttnee,  is  no  drsgra  e»— so  ben  is  mj 
ult  or  caTtxem. 
"Jails  unveddBd  to  this  hoar  hath  arown 
1  luurr  of  the  lenca.'d  psvrdea,  all  aioae. 
To  roving  hoy  and  browsing  goat  ankoown; 

"Ki«-c«J  hr  tbr   sea.  the  ihower,  the  amoreaaalt 
It  (prioft#  to  li^li*.  admired)  aad  bloe-oau  fair, 
--   fi  f.Mai  tbe   trampling  steer,  the  hraiilng  share 

"Alntdect  andho>s  desire  the  blooming  prise,— 
ojio'f  M'ft  flnperi  plsok  It,— soon  all  eyn 
OS  raavid  and  txij  the  withered  thing  despise,** 
Such  is  the  literature  of  an  aire  or  of  arcihjne, — 
fur  tbe  fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away. 
But  the  deep  significance  of  a  people's  life 
never  passes  away;  It  is  even  more  distinctly 
traced  in  history  than  in  Its  own  time,  as  you 
sow  tbe  other  day  In  those  charming  com- 
mentaries by  Mr  Solder  on  tbe  flower  of  Greek 
poetry.  I  bad  hoped  that  a  criuc  so  competent 
r: ..-■!.:  I <J  bave  told  more  fully  tbe  wondrous  story 
of  Grecian  literature  and  art,  so  as  to  form  a 
riM*  n  bfukjrrouDd  for  the  harsher  and  cruder 
epochs  that  bave  followed  of  which  In  part  I  am 
to  bpt-ak.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that 
you  know  the  sequence  of  Athenian,  Theban 
end  Ionian  poets  and  philosophers  from  whose 
rlumiDg  ana  transmitted  torches  tbe  Roman 
ramp  was  kindled,  after  tbe  glory  of  Greece 
and  even  of  Alexandria  bad  passed  away  for- 
ever, 

hut  If  Rome  shone  with  borrowed  light  It  was 
a  national  life,  strictly  Roman,  wbicb  this  light 
Illuminated.  Having  nursed  in  obscurity  and 
hardened  by  war  those  powers  which  were  to 
give  ber  citizens  universal  empire,  Rome  was  at 
laM  prepared  to  assert  ber  mastery  In  literature 
a)- ■-'.— aud  to  tuch  an  extent  did  sbe  succeed 
that  io  the  time  of  Cicero,  a  flattering  and 
servile  Greek  scholar,  Aristodemui  of  Nysa, 
undertook  to  prove  Ibat  Homer  was  a  native  or 
Rome.  Mommsen,  tbe  best  historian  of  Roman 
nationality,  says  with  trntb,  "Poetry  and  litera- 
ture came  to  Rome  along  with  tbe  sovereignty 
of  tbe  world,"— and  be  quote*  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero  as  saying  in  quaint  vane: 
"In  the  ■eoond  Punic  wa.  the  muses,  sreariag 
winged  «hoest 
Warlike  «ongbt  tbe  martial  Boaaspi,  sanea  ta  look 
of  every  muse." 
Tbe  same  acate  and  liberal  Germaa  adds:  "Tbe 
ruin  of  tbe  Italian  nationality — a  fact  accom- 
plished in  tbe  triumph  of  Ceaiar — nipped  tbe 
promise  of  literature.  Every  owe  who  baa  any 
sense  of  tbe  close  affinity  between  art  and  na- 
tionality wilt  always  torn  back  from  Cicero  and 
Horace  toCato  and  Lucretius;  and  nothing  but 
the  schoolmaster's  view  of  history  and  of  litera- 
ture could  bave  called  tbe  literary  epoch  berta- 
ning  with  tbe  new  monarchy  preeminently  "the 
golden  age."  In  other  words,  freedom,  either 
relative  or  absolate,  Is  essential  both  to  national 
life  and  to  a  worthy  Uteratore,  and  this  we 
shall  see  quite  aa  clearly  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider England,  Germany  and  Jamenca.  Tbe  In* 
fluence  of  a  natron— whether  Augustas,  Lools 
XIV  or  tbe  duke  of  Weimar— is  always  hurtful 
in  tbe  end,  however  friendly  It  may  appear  for  a 
time.  Laedor,  with  bis  accustomed  willfulness, 
even  assena  that  Ovid  bas  never  stood  so  wsll 
in  the  world  as  bis  genius  deserves,  becanae  tbe 
Emperor  Augustus  banished  him.  "I  most  be- 
lieve," says  Landor,  "that  tbe  depreciation  of 
this  great  nofortnnate  began  with  bis  sentence 
of  exile.  It  was  then  thought  nnufe  to  praise 
him;  it  Is  now  thought  onionnd."  This  Is 
lanclfnl,  but  it  points  to  tbe  barm  that  may  be 
done  to  literature  by  despotism. 

Tbe  national  genius  of  tbe  Romans  was  for  law 
■nd  mastery, — more  than  any  other  people  they 
represented  the  power  of  tbe  will.  Latin,  aa 
Prof  Harris  told  as  the  other  day,  is  "a  will 
languace"— the  s|>eecb  of  a  people  who  proceed 
from  tbe  universal  to  tbe  particular;  benoo  a 
law-making,  imperial  people.  It  was  a  fine 
epithet  of  tbelr  nrst  great  poet,  Eontas,  when 


be  called  cities—  meaning  Rome  especially— 
"(Treat  and  iit>}*r»Dut>,"—nrbe*  magna  atgne 
tf»j<riot**.  Ennios  and  Nse rlas  and  tbelr  con- 
temporary, the  elder  Cato,  were  men  of  the 
period  when  Rome,  after  long  warfare  with  the 
ruler  of  Italy,  was  beginning  to  extend  htr  con- 
quests abroad — and  the  prond,  overbearing,  but 
mainly  )um  spirit  of  Cato  is  that  which  aopears 
not  oniy  In  bis  vigorous  prose,  bnt  intberw 
connding  verse  cf  Ennios  and  tbe  harsher  meas- 
ures of  NsBvfoa. 

aoatAK  rocTar  jjtd  rrmxyaorarr. 
It  was  tbe  glory  of  the  Roman  that  la  what- 
ever coDatry  be  found  blmatlf,  be  mad*  Its  peo- 
ple come  under  tbe  Roman  law;  and  so  the  poets 
of  that  wonderful  city,  no  matter  what  material 
tbey  took  for  tbelr  verses,  contrived  to  Infuse  It 
with  tbtir  own  national  thought.  To  his  nation 
i  he  Roman  was  as  firmly  bonad  by  self-esteem 
and  lack  of  appreciation  ot  other  nations  ae  tbe 
Englishman  of  oar  century  shows  himself.  Tbe 
Roman  patrician  conic  keep  a  philosopher  to 
write  bie  Utters,  entertain  his  friends  and  give 
Instruction  to  bis  voting  barbarians  before  they 
took  to  ibe  pike  and  the  sword,— bnt  be  bad  no 
great  ooinioa  of  tba  philosopher  or  big  nation  as 

aom  pared  with  tbe  eaUdrasa  or  Brmntm.    Oat** 
contrary,  era  may  fancy  him  saving; — 

fp*r*<  smtcs  frames i«r»,otv  ffiift*  JkoVar  q#Wwi*. 
( trt  Pfwmmmo  per  ortrm  m«vm>  rinC  rccti+M. 

Qvippe  m+Jij*  wucm  V&temem  0*0*8  rrerrwfos  *xra- 

fas. 
This  rode  trochaic  triplet,  written  I  boilers  by 
Plantns,  wall  expresses  tbe  average  Roman  s 
judgment  concerning  bis  own  f«Uow*c)t1zens, 
and  those  classical  Yankees,  tbe  Greeks  o'Cato's 
time.  Translated  freely  tba  verses  ran  as  fol- 
lows-.— 


n    by 

I  with 


Upright,  dower bjbl  Bomaa    bargees,   la   the  wide 

world  who  bat  thoa'.' 
One  of  oar  Gates  sea   Greek   Ftstos  roandry   over- 

aelghs,  1  vow.** 

aUUASITB  TK   CATULLV1. 

Mr  Sanborn  gave  aa  account   of    tbe    largest 
and  best  poem  of  Catnllas,    whom   be   ranked, 
along  with  Lucretius,  as  one  of  tbe  two  greatest 
Roman  poets, — though  Catullus  seems    to    have 
died  young  and  never  came  to  tbe   maturity    of 
bis  powers.    This  poem,  tbe  "Wedding  of  Pelena 
aad  Tbetis,"  contains  a  long  complaint   of   Ari- 
adne, when  awakened  on  tbe  iiland    of   Kaxoa, 
sbe  finds  herself  deserted  by    Theseus.    A    pas- 
sage In  this  complaint  bt  declared  by  Landor  to 
be  tbe  most  tender  and    pathetic  poetrv  in  tbe 
world.    At  tbe  risk  of  otter  failure   again,    said 
Mr  Sanborn,  1  venture  to  translate  tbe    15   lines 
which  Landor  finds  so  tender  and  pathetic,  and 
wbich  do  in  trntb  make  Virgil's  representation 
oi  Dido's  sorrow  seem  cold  and  second-band.    (It 
will  be  remembered  that  Catallas  was  dead  long 
before  Virgil  wrote  bis   £neld.)    Ariadne   bad 
given  Theseus  the  cine  to  ber  father's  Isbyrtntb, 
where  be  bad  killed    ber  dnblons   relative,  the 
Minotaur,  and  by  ber  aid  escaped  with  bis  own 
life.    Therefore  ana  sayo:— 
"T  faith  I  tuetceed  thee  from  the  raase  ef  death. 
And  rather  chok*  my  own  d«ar  kin  te  leete, 
Perodloiu  love!  than  tall  thee  at  th/  need. 
For  thanks,  ma*  I  tbe  prey  ot  beast  and  Una, 
Here  perk-h,  nor  my  eorse  with  earth  be  strewn? 
What  llon'n  dam  In  lonely  den  gave  birth 
To  thee?  what  pitiless  loam  tit*  billow  cast 
Thee  forth,  raailgnant?  what  iMp-breakiax  real, 
Wbirlpitot  ocean,  qaJcksand  of  the  above. 
Brad  thee,  who  payest  llfc'i  iweet  debt  with  death? 
Forsooth,  In  dread  of  that  old  churlish  are, 
Thoa  must  foragv  an  equal  marriage  vow? 
Then  homeward  humbly  had  I  followed  thee; 
A  handmaid  eager  for  the  fervles  dear* 
To  wash  with  water  fair  those  tender  feat, 
And  spread  tbe  crimson  eoabJoas  ef  the  bed.** 
The  Galliambic  poem    of    Catullus,    sometimes 
called  "Atys,"  which  Landor  praises  so   highly, 
bas  an  odious  subject,  like  many  of   his  pieces, 
not  In  Its  form  la  perfect,  and  baa  a   special    lo- 
tereet  for  modern  readers  aa  having   beea    imi- 
tated by  Tennyson   in    bis    "Boadicea."    fro* 
which  the  lecturer  r**d  these  lines:— 

■oats  sow,  uolawd  BKacArraaw 

(Boadicea  Beys) 

"While  I  rorodaboat  the  forest,    long  aad    bitterly 

aaarrlistlpg, 
There  I  beard  tikeaa  I 

ceremony. 
Loosely  robed  In  flying  raiment  sang   the  terrible 

prophetesses, 
«Fear  act,  isle  of  blowing  weeeJaad,  trie  of  silvery 

Tho*  ths  Bomaa  eagle  shadow  thee,  though  the  aath- 

ertng  enemy  narrow  thee, 
Thoa  shalt  waa  and  he  ahall  dwindle,  thoa    shell  be 

tbe  mighty  one  yet. 
Tnlue  the  liberty,  thbao  the  glory,  thine  the  deeds  to 

be  celebrated. 
Thine  the  aayrtad-rentng  ocean,  light  aad  ahadow  11. 

limitabls, 
Thine  the  lands  of  butlng  sassaser,  assay  rlimimlyi 

paradises. 
Tblae  the  North  and  thine  the  Boath,  aad   ghjaa  the 

battle^hexder  of  God.*  ^^*  mm  mm 

In  thai  poem  of  Tennyson,  prophesying  the 
future  glory  of  Eaglaad  aa  a  recompense  for  the 
wrongs  endured  from  Rome,  we  come  npto  a 
suggestion  of  the  inexorable  iimltetion  of  the 
Roman  national  life,  wbich  showed  itself  la  liter- 
ature long  before  It  became  manifest  In  history 
Underneath  tbe  rigid  law-making  and  formal 
piety  of  the  Romans,  as  they  roes  to  eoTenlgs. 
power,  there  larked  a  ruinous  immorality. 
which  grew  to  gigantic  proportion*  as  the  power 
of  tbeclty  extended,  and  finally  passed  into  the 
bands  of  great  soldiers  like  Sulla  and  Julius 
Career,  and  from  them  to  the  emperors.  Hardly 
a  Roman  author  whose  works  do  not  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  corruption,  sometimes  with  shame- 
less levity,  like  Catnllas  aad  Ovid.— soms times 
with  severe  reproof  or  useless  lamentation,  liks 
Lucretius,  Saltiest,  Jovenal  and  Tacitus.  The 
aits  of  conquered  Greece,  and  even  Its  depraved 
tcbools  of  philosophy,  Increaaed  this  evil,  wbloh 
wasaura>ented  also  from  the  aide  of  Syria, 
Egypt  and  the  fsrther  EasL  It  Is  an  evidence 
of  the  tough  fiber  of  tbe  Roman  will,  and  tbe  in- 
stitutions which  that  nncooqnerable  will  pro- 
dueed.  that  tbey  so  roog  reristed  tbia  torrent  of 
iniquity. 


i  m  the  daihasss,  at  the  mystical 


THE  QEBaLUfl  AATD  TH*  EWOLISH. 

In  a  general  sense  tbe  national  life  of  the  Ger- 
mans may  be  said  to  have  had  an  earlier  devel- 
opment than  that  of  the  English ;  since  the  latter 
were  a  branch  of  the  Germans,  set  down 
tsberaselvea,  bnt  ooniblnJDg  an  English  soil  i 
other  branches  and  other  races.  In  the  days  of 
Cauai  and  of  Armlnios  tbe  Geimana,  rode  aa 
tbey  were,  bad  a  distinct  national  idea,  whtcas 
Tacitus,  in  tbe  next  contort ,  traced  oat,  end  per- 
baps  exaggerated,  in  order  to  bring  his  degasv 
erate  Romans  so  the  blush :  and  they  also  had  ft 
national  hie  which  uhowed  Itself  in  customs  ah 
home  and  con-masto  abroad.  TJjg  jfrrnaaaj  Uaaj 
WBu~reapeeT  for  Wssr^psavaavar*.;  sa  ej^uos£€  to  tfte" 
formal  centralisation  of  tbe  Roman  cnrucnbiiy, 
in  which  tbe  state  eras  all,  the  individual  noth- 
ing. Tbfs  respect  lor  the  Individual  showed! 
Itself  more  manifestly  in  tbe  Germanic  feelingx 
toward  women— who  in  Rome  were  not  despised, 
to  be  sore,  bnt  were  rained  chiefly  (or  their  re- 
lation to  tbe  family,  aad  not  for  tbelr  own  die- 
unctive  qualities. 

But  the  Germans  of  Tacltna  bad  no  literature 
that  need  long  detain  as.  Perhaps  some  of  that 
germs  of  the  Hibelangea  Lied  may  bars  existed 
Is  tbe  period  of  Tacitus,  bnt  we  bave  bo  e  vi- 
denos  of  It,  nor  of  anything  that  can  be  properly 
called  a  Germaa  literature,  until  after  the  En- 
glish, with  Cbsocer,  Wyeliffe  and  Piers  Plow- 
man, had  created  a  literature  for  tbelr  country, 
which  has  been  Derpctuated  down  to  our  time 
with  a  vigor  and  persistence  that  hare  now 
made  England  as  important  in  world  literature 
aa  Greece  Itself,  and  more  indispensable  than 
Rome-  Germany  bas  held  no  each  place  ontil 
with  tbe  last  100  yean,  but  England  now  for  3U0> 
years  has  challenged  comparison  with  tbe  great- 
est nations  in  literary  activity. 

Aad  it  Is  not  only  the  fertility  of  tbe  Enj?Uea 
mlad  that  makes  this  comparison  peasable,  bat 
Its  high  and  positive  quality.  England  bas  pro- 
duced few  philosophers— perbeps  none  of  tho 
first  rank,  for  Bacon  bas  come  down  from  taw 
lofty  pedestal  where  a  too  partial  Judgmeat 
placed  him  for  his  philosophizing,— bat  En- 
elsxd  has  given  to  the  world  Its  greatest  poet, 
and  many  more  of  that  noble  art,  wbo  mast 
always  rank  high  among  the  posta  of  all  times. 
Bach  particularly  are  Chancer,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  and.  In  a  lesser  rank,  bpencer, 
Ben  Johnson,  Drydeo, Collins,  Thomson,  Burns, 
Gray,  Pope,  Cowper,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Keata, 
6coU,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Almost  count- 
less is  the  number  of  tboee  wbo,  oatside  this 
rank  and  either  above  or  below,  as  we  may 
fancy  each  poet,  hare  anng  sweetly  or  written 
m ales ticaJ ly  or  composed  vigorous  plays  and 
poems.  Piers  Plowman.  Skelton, Surrey, Diay* 
ton,  the  Fletchers,  Webster,  Beaumont.  Mase- 
lnger,  Usbiogtoo,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Waller, 
Carew.  Suckling,  George  Herbert,  Vaoghan, 
Herrick,  Wither,  Marvell,  Davenant,  Cowley, 
"tbe  matchless  Oxlnda,"  Addison,  Prior,  Gay, 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  Sbeostooe,  Watts,  "the) 
ballad-singer  of  Calvinism,"  aa  Mr  Emenoa 
once  called  blm.  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Chatter- 
ton,  Campbell,  Soothey  (whom  Landor  thought 
the  chief  poet  of  fau  time),  Landor  himself, 
Bbelley,  Leyden,  Mrs  Browning,  Matthew  Arn- 
old,—-tbe  list  stretches  Into  logarithms  and  be- 
comes a  polynomial  theorem,  even  without 
mentioning  the  flock  of  American  songsters. 

Now  It  most  be  that  tba  national  life  wbloh 
could  thus  swarm  with  poeta,— like  tbe  sallowa 
and  elms  of  onr  Aseabet  with  blackbirds  ta 
spring,— ta  deep,  mulitiorm  and  Inspiring.  SueJk 
tf*  life  of  onr  mother  country  bas  been  evec 
since  we  first  know  It  la  history. 

iiuiuroii  sroatsit. 
*j ter  u  welling:  on  tba  saBer.rig.Tjr  arubxnUa 
•nature  of  Use  society  of  wbich  rJbeieeoeeri 
drew  the  picture — its  gallant,  snanptnoos,  rs*. 
lent  gentlemen,  Hke  Relelfh  and  Essex,  Sanaa 
and  Lord  Herbert,  Mr  Sanborn  eaid:  But  where 
did  be  find  those  exqulslto  women,  high-born 
aud  lowly  of  mind,  wbo  are  tbe  despair  of  all 
■other  poets?  "It  Is  In  bis  female  cbaractera," 
save  Landor,  "that  Shakespeare's  might  and  do- 
minion are  most  especially  displayed,  and  where 
bis  predecesaora  and  contemporaries  are  most 
deficient.  If  yon  collected  all  tbe  poets  of  the 
world  together,  with  all  the  men  tbey  ever  pro- 
duced, you  might  perhaps  raise  a  showy  and  ln> 
posing,  not  however  a  formidable,  ooalitloa 
against  Shakespeare,  bat  bis  women  would  beat 
them  ins  tin  tiy  from  tbe  field."  Compare,  for 
Inrtaoeo,  Milton's  Eve  with  Sbekespeare'i  Mi- 
randa or  Rosalind;  or  Goethe's  Margaret  or 
Dorothea,  admirable  as  they  are,  with  Iniorea 
and  Portia.  Now  as  the  Hie  of  a  nation  is  seen 
most  intimately  In  Its  women,  and  especially  an 
In  England  and  America,  we  may  Infer  that  It 
was  not  so  much  the  great  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, as  the  sweet  *D<*  womanly  life  around 
him  that  Inspired  these  creatures  of  bis  imsflne- 
tloa.  Yet  tbe  good  women  cf  actual  England 
aeem  leas  brilliant,  aad  tbe  brilliant  woman 
more  capricious,  than  Shakespeare  portrayed 
them.  Of  that  conntces  of  Carlisle  jost  men- 
tioned, the  friend  of  Pyre  and  of  Strafford, 
Matbew  said.  "Sbe  esteemed  fortunate  persoae 
So  be  virtaotit;"  and  again,  "Sbe  hath  too  great 
a  beert  to  have  naturally  any  strong  inclination 
toothers;"  bnt  he  adds,  apologetically,  "She 
baa  as  mnch  sense  and  gratitude  for  the  ao> 
Hoes  of  fnendahip,  as  to  txtrcmt  a  beauts  %cill 
ever  Act  It-are  to  tMertcun.*'  Shakespeara'a  hero- 
ines are  a  tooch  above  this,  and  are  always 
loyal,  though  sometimes,  like  Qneen  Margaret 
and  Constance,  termagant.  In  Milton  we  see  a 
harsher  view  of  women;  and  aa  aversion,  more 
or  less  tempered  by  bis  love  of  beauty  and  cle- 
arance, for  tbe  aristocratic  world  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  moat  at  home.  He  was  the 
poet  of  tbe  Poritan  reaction,  la  which  the  stur- 
diest qualities  of  the  Engllah  national  life  came 
so  ibe  front.  In  Cromwell,  to  Sir  Henry  Vaoe, 
and  In  Mtltoo  and  Marvell.  the  poeta  of  the 
CoaamoeiwaertA 
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Tbe  Professor  sedd:  If  we  wort-  told  of  n  phil»-o- 
pht-r  who  ttood  apart  Id  the  bi-tnry  of  the  world; 
I  bat  this  philosopher's  thought  alone  was  the  true, 
Bnd  ftut  all  other  philosophers  were  la  error,  we 
rlioutd  rea*>tinblv  ask:  How  it  It,  since  the  world 
smiled  for  a  philosopher  autii  now,  that  it  lm«  not 
■till  to  wait?  AMI!  not  tbe  feet  of  tho-e  who  have 
carried  on?  bis  predecessors  carrv  out  aUo  this  latest 
one? 

Happliy  Hegel's  gieatnees  consists  Id  tbe  fact  of 
hfi  immense  capacity  to  tutcrpret  former  philoso- 
phers; In  bin  ability  to  cb^-em  tbe  truth  Id  theworii- 
falttory  and  in  the  great?  i 


institutions  of  civilization. 

in  tbe  great  central  systems  of  philosophy*  and  scl- 

ei  ce  ot  the  worid ;  to  the  religion,  in  the  art,  \xi  the 

crowtli  of  constitutional   for  a.?   of  j.overuineut,  and 

freedom,  uiid  in  local  self  government. 

Were  Hegel's  psychology  unwritten  or  his  other 

-   work?  unwritten,  \et  what  be  baj  done  in  tbe  pro- 

MTii.ee  df  the  philosophy  of  art  would  entitle  bum  to 

u*.    ii.  ..ii-.jit.jL-j  a— *■■«  ftn  ..|.„Jnil.i   i  .„„*/»•     O  the  highest  seat  i  f  honor  among  the  modem  nhiloso- 

Mr.Alcoltsclfrtiif  lantauna  m  "Personal  lioutor-  jrpIie„*  s0  too  would  hit  work  on  the  philosophy  of 

taiitj "  was  one  of  the  tnjmemt  utterances  of  bli  life.  "  religion ;  so  too  would  his  work  on  the  phllosophv  of 

He  viewed  immortality  Willi  reference  to  the  de*-  rHhMory;  so  too  hb  work  oo  the  philosophy  ol  law  or 

iccnrxatlon  of  a  previously  conscious  soul  whose  ex-  r„f  (he  cmanciprdion  of  the  sonl  from  nature;  so  too 
pvricners  tare  revolted  tn  Instincts  which  are  latent   w  would  his  work  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  work 

uid  developed  through  sense  laorecrdlon  end  educa-  «  E*  ^lLlSjt*lu!SIf,,<fS!l  th*\* "  '.DkOW'  each1Pu|- 
.,,/,  7    TT        v\   '  '  ,        .Cj  loropher  with  deep   Insights  and  yet  hu*  enough   in- 

|;iin.    All  ideai  are  hi  the  mind.     We  do  not  g**^1  rfeiii  uml  toppnre  forall. 

(hum  froui  without,  bat  from  wltbio.    He  believed  cut,  niter  all,  hit  very  greatest  works  are  those  of 

:=  three  Upe- of  butDsnrtv,  tbe  holy,  the  virtuous,  fi  J*ycboi«M  and  ootolopr.-Jinrtn  the  large  logic  (3 
.     4-T     «    .  .  ..  I       ...        ..      r%  TOle-j  and  tbe  Phenomenology  of  Spirit. 

thecTil.    The  first   wm  abut*  all  teiupUtiou;  the  U      Here  we  have  the  demonstration.  I.  e.   the  exposi- 

h  .  '■i.i.i  n:  'pel  led  nnd   overcame  temptation,  and  tlu--P  tion  of  the  necessity  of  the  tlrat  principle  and  the 

third  Yielded  to  It.     '  W  wetlioa,     by     an    eshanstfte     procedure.       Tbe 

...*      .  .    ...    , .      .        .    ,         ,._       rt  logic  cntlcslly  examines  all  ideas,  from  the  bballow- 

ADiodIi  arc  equal  at  the  beginning,  hut  are  differ-  O  Ml   lip  ^   tIie   d-epwt  and  most  comprebeosive,- 

crtiated  throigb  ancestral  traits.     There  can  be  nofP  the  idea  of  God,— and  expounds  the  order  in  wbicb 

temptation  when  tbers  is  no  evil  within.    No  evil 

withwut  <:sj)  toocb  a*  Djdaoa  evil  within  reaponcU.  We 


only  know  as  we  love.  We  comprehend  our  friends 
only  to  tbe  extent  that  we  leve  the  in.  Only  to  that 
extent  ure  we  Immortal  to  each  other.  Heredity  he 
couceived  an  fate,  bat  as  tbe  sonl  agenda  it  eiuancl- 
pAles  itself  froiu  this  fete.  On  tbe  choice  made  of 
good  or  evil  depends  the  ratio  of  piogrtss  and  the 
life  hereafter.^ 

God  will  give  alt  a  chance.  Ho  believed  that  In 
in.rrrioger  of  Irne  love  nal  harmony  the  coals  of  the 
children  would  choose  to  come  Into  tbs  conscious  ex- 
perience of  this  world.  If  ww  have  never  loved  any 
one  truly  we  would  be  alone  after  deatb.  Love  alone 
is  the  immortal  element.  Tbe  ensniog  discu&jiou 
*ra»  of  epec  la)  intereet,  Mr.  Aleott,  I^-of .  Harris,  Mr*. 
Cheney,  Mis.  Yule,  Prof.  Cohu  and  others  partici- 
pating. 

I>R.   JOAES'8    LECTl'RE. 

Ihe  lecture  nf  Dr.  Jones  was  on  tbe  "Phlloaopby 
of  l*ra\er."    Tlie  doctor  said: 

Al!  men  pray.  The  totality  of  tbe  affections  and 
Ctnre>  iu  the  wfll-si  irit  iMbe  prajer  of  the  man. 
The  will  fj-irit  i«  pelf-active  and  ielf-detcruiiiiiii(i, 
and  hence  tbe  will  is  free,  and  freely  tnnw  toward 
}io<rfi  or  c\  il,  and  if  the  totality  ot  the  affections  and 
'      rill-jplrit  be  pel(i-b  and  deformed, 


fires  tu  tbe  v 
llien  mu»l   tbe  pra}'cr  be  for  what 


evil  and  In- 


}\  hen  thewill-aplrit  U  determined  in  ambition  and 
pride  and  cort'toiuncfcs  and  avarice  and  envy  and 
anticc,  ruch  mufi  he  the  nature  uud  aim  of  the 
pnijer,  aud  how  i>hall  *och  ua  one  not  pr.iy  for  evil 
ilium  aj>  Purely  as  tbe  bodv  Is  determined  to  earth. 

^hvn  the  sonl  i»  exalted  In  its  affection.-  and 
thoughts  and  aims,  the  will-spirit  will  ask  for  the* e 

TlTcKpirltef  prnyer  Is  the  reccptivItT  of  the  sonl, 
and  thi»  Yt-h:iitiiry  rereptiv.ty  is  the  only  condition 
ot  lenedit-iioot  or  imprecations  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  belivens  are  as  near  to  the  pouI  a-  tbe  soul  Is  to 
the  bodj.und  the  Only  Good,  influent  Into  all  intelli- 
gent nature,  It  not  faraway,  but  is  more  hnmcdhite 
in  the  soul  than  the  soul  U  in  the  body;  and  In  the 
deepHtenceeveuknockethut  the  door  of  tbedwell- 
lin"  place  of  tbe  soul,  bat  always  waits  unou  tbe 
will-.jnrlt.  Tbeputhorof  it*  existence  will  not  vio- 
late n*  ireedom  to  turn  it*clf  toward  good  and 
toward  evil. 

And  If  the  human  spirit  be  quickened  and  alive 
with  that  fmrit  which  b*  the  life  quality  oi  t>»e  an- 
pelicln  nalute,  (bat  life  and  its  g.nxl  will  as  surelv 
now  into  in  prnyer  reccptiviry  as  the  ligbt  o  f  the 
sun  enters  Into  the  opening  bud;  while  if  the  human 
limine  turn  not  this  way  Iu  tbe  will-spirit  and  deeds, 
hut  toward  tbe  evil, then  must  It  he  receptive  of  the 
tuiuu-  which  the  devil's  have.  We  cannot  here  -erre 
two  masters,  Wcgotoiaatto  which  we  arc  seli- 
dclermjaed.  and  If  out  of  thelove  of  iichteoa«iie--» 
iii.d  truth  and  bolioc*  in  tbe  aoul  the  prayer  a*cend- 
i-th  lo  (ioxl,  be  will  surely  gire  good  gilt^ 
to  them  thai  ask  Hlro.  The  nlilloaopliv  of 
spy  a^e  la  the  hialjeet  thought  of  that  a-o. 
fidupute  to  Thekolutloaaf  Us  social  problems,  "it 
tftcotiihc  legitimating  of  the  Ins  llntiuus  of  societv 
byn'MUisldngtlieaa  Lo  dtrine  reasons,  eren  in  the 


they  ptand  to  each  other  of  extension,  compre- 
beiibion.  and  what  i«  more  Important,  of  tbe  genesis 
of  t  bt.-e  idea*  one  lrom  another,  and  of  the  modiUca- 
tiona  whigb  tbe  more  abstract  idea*  undergo  tu  being 
developed  bito  more  concrete  ideas. 

Some  of  the  importaut  di>tmctton*  witti  which 
Hegel  has  enriched  different  provinces  of  philosophv 
are  the  following; 

(A)— Orientalism  cermi  Occidentalism,  or  the  Ab- 
stract lntinite  devoid  of  oil  Particularity  vertus  the 
C(>ULTeie  Iubnlte  of  Absolute  Self-determination 
which  involve?  Personal  Being. 

(h)—  Institutions  or  Objective  Freedom  rersut  tbe 
Fubjcctive  Frtfdom  of  Mere  Opinion  or  Stolci-ui. 

<C>- Lxpo*ition  versut  Mere*'Meajiiog,"  or  .System 
rersus  1'ragiuentary  Thinking. 
(D>— Cbrfcthuiity  terms  Heatbenism  or  Pantbeisui. 
(E>—  ArtaaluiTing  a  Rational  Content— the  Self- 
Bt relation  of  Man. 

Ti—  History  as  having  a  Rational  JYofTeaa— tbe 
Development  of  Freedom  through  Human  In«tltu- 
ti<ns. 

{Gy- Laws  are  the  Forma  of  Human  Will  made 
A  nlid  and  General. 

A  Western  p*et  and  philosopher  defines  art  as  the 
sPlf-manife-tation  of  reason;  religion  a*  the  aeli- 
realixotion  of  reason;  'philosophy  as  tbe  self-deflnl- 
tioiiof  reason.  Ml.nitestation  relates  to  aopcaraoce 
— or,  immediate  presentahon  to  tbe  seuaesC  Realiza- 
tion may  bespoken  vf  the  will;  definition,  of  tbe  in- 
lellecr.  Hegel  classifies  art  with  religion  and  phllos- 
cphy  as  dealing  with  the  revelation  of  the  abjolute. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  tbe  element  of  seo«uoB* 
pleasure  aod  amusement  is  not  the  only  phase  of  ha- 
n-uo  intcrcft  hi  art.  Under  the  form  of  the  agreeable, 
under  the  gnire  of  entertainment  or  amusement, 
the  miuI  finds  intimations  of  tbe  divine  world  oi 
ideals.  In  nature  we  find  beings  that  are  inadequate 
to  their  ideal  -.  In  the  Platonic  sense  their  Ideals  or 
"Wlt/as"  inclnde  the  totality  of  tae  phases  which  they 
will  unfold  in  the  course  of  their  hlutory 
The  pluses  of  the  ideal  are  unfolded  in  suc- 
cession, being  separated  by  time,  and  when 
thus  isolated  tbey  are  not  beautiful.  The 
ltsnlfestanonof  all  phases  of  tbe  idea  in  one  thin/ 
constitutes  a  manifestation  of  the  beautiful.  The 
beautiful  presents  us  an  organic  unity,  and  reveaU 
ttat  unity  as  Bome  phase  of  freedom.  Since  freedom 
Is  the  principle  which  Hegel  finds  as  the  purpose  of 
Providence  inhuman  history,  he  hi  ids  a  close  rela- 
tion of  the  development  of  art  to  that  of  history. 
1  he  three  periods  ot  human  history,  tbe  oriental,  tbe 
classical, and  ihe  Christian  phases  of  civilization,  fur- 
nish also  three  distinct  phases  of  art.  Thesvmbolic 
phase  of  art  finds  its  appropriate  place  in  the' Orient. 
The  classical  phase  of  art  develops  in  Greece  and 
Home;  the  romantic  phase  is  Christian.  Iosymoolic 
art  tbe  ideil  Ftrugglei  to  manifest  itself,  but  finds  its 
material  conditions  too  dlthcull  to  overcome.  Tbe 
idea),  therefore,  merely  Intimates  Its  presence,— 
barely  suggests  itself,— and  U  not  anle  to  niaot- 
ftst  freedom  hi  Its  control  over  matter.  The 
Spblnx  begins  in  a  rode  rock  and  rises  into 
a  lion's  body  and  then  into  a  human  lace, 
on  which  is  fixed  an  eternal  question.  Mineral,  ani- 
mal and  man  In  one  being  suggested  In  tbe  depths  of 
tbe  foul  of  the  beholder  the  problem  of  life  lo  the 
form  of  a  riddle.  la  man  a  part  of  the  continuity  of 
ratine;  a  pert  of  a  cycle  like  the  leavei  that  come 
forth  In  the  spring,  and  fall  to  tne  ground  In  the 
aotumo?  Ordocsman  belong  to  a  new  order  of  being' 
transcending  nature,  and  Immortal  ns  individual,  fo 
classic  art  tbe  principle  of  freedom  Is  adequately 
manifested.    There  Is  an  equipoise  between  Ideal  and 


omelet"  ai.d  form*  ol  fkith.    Philosophy  came  not 

a*  en  unsympathetic  critic,  bu;  as  the  loving  friend  expre*s,ion.  Tbe  ideal  dees  not  seem  to  straggle  with 
of  Ihe  tine  principles  ami  powers  of  the  particular  "fri'ctory  matter;  but  tbe  material  seem*  to  cou- 
iHHhflf  wfaieh  It  ie  a  philosophy.  The  Christum  dU- 
pensn: Ion  must  In  tnis  sense  nwd  idea  of  itrojlieeu 
philosophy,  and  Its  epawliaUoa  most  be  Christian 
philosophy;  Its  busier**  mant  1«  the  di«lpadog  of 
he  mist,  and  fry*  of  Kate,  tbe  discovering  of 
the  mvlne  energie*  .:,<  pewen  of  God,  who  sit- 
tr(h*ninrl.nedonhigh.  He  I*  net  dead  nor  absent. 
ThiMruUi  is  soon  tobt  received  In  tbe  thought  aud 
in  Ihe  heart  of  this  coMtrv.  aad  to  h^',,7,...  n,« 

fSSi  nifSuLS  revarenca  and  obedience  and 
»£!iii  ,Theom,c*°t  P*»v»r  ss  owe  of  tbe  most  prac- 
gage  '  1,,f0lT,D«  «P«ri«-c*  In  which  all  en- 

True  religion  comprebea*  klMwIedge  of  the  Su- 
SKFSf  *wh°.f  "***if  Walloa  between  God 
Ma  1  iri    i    ii  Wn*»eT'r  ■  »»  *«*«  on  the  altar  of 

H \  J.  '-  ,tbo«0fc'-M'«-  °«  M»  devotions. 
af  Mih*!S  ?  "^  whw1t>*  "Bd  e*«cJ  "'  «»>e  prater 
orifuihcreuiw-Uspoteucy.  Low  qaailtie*  asul  he 
gf  MntloB  and  tbe  ind.vidwal  alike,  and  It  is  a  great 
puhllc  i  atan.iu  wheo  a  nation  h**  grow..  wlZe  uiwve 
IPowi.  oiadas,  Tlie  Mwliaiorshtp  t.  the  lmk  that 
hinds  hamanily  to  illvinitj. 

tVCCTVJBl  •*  ra»vcwuK  r-Attai.. 

Tlieltctt ■■e»,f  i'n.f.  Hn.-ri.^-t  -.-..  .*  w  i  .■  t mi- 
lled "HcgeiV  Theory  of  Fine  Art  a  acd  Literature  m, 
rtl'eeting  the  development  of  Man's  Riiuitual  Coo- 
aciou«nes«," 


aplve  with  the  Ideal  which  It  expreasas,  and  to  ex- 
hibit everywhere  perfect  subordination  of  body  to 
soul.  Such  equipoise  of  seal  la  aodv  takes  the  form 
or  serenity  aod  gTacefulnaa*.  Greek  art  givea  ua 
this  pert  act  balance  of  fovea  aad  taattai.  All  tne 
lines  nf  a  Greek  statue  exhibit  gracefulness. 

Romantic  art  differs  from  classic  and  symbolic  art 
in  the  fact  that  It  represents  the  preponderance  *f 
the  ideal  over  tbe  material.  The  Ideal  doe*  wt 
find    Its    material    means    adequate    for    its  eom- 

£lete  expression.  Tbe  depths  of  tbe  soul  caooot 
a  unveiled  to  tense-perception.  Romantic  art  says, 
"I  bave  that  within  which  passeth  show."  The 
salnls  of  l-ra  Augelloo  took  out  from  bodies  th* 
limla  of  wblch  are  disposed  In  ungraceful  attitudes; 
but  the  soul  says  to  tbe  expression  ol  the  fara  that 
it  has  fonnd  repose  In  IU  faith  aod  trust  la  the  In- 
vbdole.  Roumntlc  urikls  In  a  ccrtaia  seoee  a  contra- 
diction in  the  tact  that  It  maDLfo«U  tho  madbquaey 
ol  manifestation — t<xpre>»es  the  Incompleteueaj  of 
its  exprcuiou.  Tbn  dlsUnctiou  of  tbree  essen- 
KhI  pluHex  i<i  the  hiMiirv  of  art  la  the  mutt 
jtiijlOrlftlit  ll.oiubt  Iu  lKy*'l>  *,\-iuehc._  \t-M  to  II 
ixxfunm^aiw  uMcnanoiuoo  eataexonBa  os 

■  rt-  ■rrbitortarrr,  sralptnre,  pnlntlng,  music  an  J 
|m  iirv.  Hetel  Kimitdm  ihe  nature  and  lluiltt  ni 
each  Jf  the-«'  (ovrai.  In  un-iillpclnre  the  ideal  a;  i 
penrs  in  tbe  abrlract elements  of  resulsrity,  -mi..,,. 
teryand  Pannony.  S^a'.pture  deals  wit n'  tbe  con1 
tu  it*  liunmt,  li.nu.  Il  doei  uot  domaud  such  extent 
ol  »|wire  its  archtiartare,  l<wt  presrnu  the  Ideal  li- 
the cxprrvsl(n    of  tbe  body,    ant    etpfclnlly    tin 


face.  Painting  Is  still  Je-**  dependent  np"i. 
aitnel  and  partial  extont  for  it*  effects.  IU 
peippection  It  caa  produce  tbe  effect*  <>f  ac- 
tual  extent  la  space.  By  mesne  of  color  t  can 
bring  out  ci preen—  of  the  statas  of  tbe  tout  f*r 
more  adequately  thao  sculpture.  Sculpture  prop  I 
erly  lindtsitsebTto  the  pre  entation  of  the  pcrnta-' 
ueut,  abiding  traits  of  cboracter,  rathci  thai  th<| 
sudden  emtitioDS.  Painting  can  present  tin' 
emotions  that  arise  npou  speciil  ritn-jtion*' 
Music  uses  time  )om  as  architecture,  sculpture  an ■. 
painting  use  space.  Musto  enn  present  all  tb 
phases  T>f  origiDanoti  and  development  und  solu 
tion  of  a  subject  ehosea  as  the  iheuie  <>f  ar'J 
Poetry  is  tbe  htgfaest  form  ol  art,  and  re*nnu- 
within  it«If  all  the  featarea  which  the  other  torn. 
have  presented.  Itmses  tbe  word— lauguage  i?  tb' 
product  of  reason — for  Iu  material.  Hence  in  p  •■■ 
try,  according  t*  Hegel,  bctth  tbe  ideal  and  tbe  nu 
terial  are  ol  a  rational  nature,  while  hitheotltci 
forma  of  art  only  the  Idea  is  rational,  while  th-1 
niatcilai  used  b  aserely  natural.  He^el  coa->i<br- 
poetry  iu  Ua  threw  farms  of  e;uc,  lyric,  and  drauut.<- 
poicting  out  tbe  natlooal  trBf?s  ami  r!f-m.«tt-rii-:i 
exbiltitedinthegreatwoTkjof  lilc-.v.tureof  ilK-worl  l 
Tbe  greater  part  of  fbe  lecture  waa  Liken  npwitl, 
a  d-wnssioii  of  ercat  works  of  art,  referred  to  m 
illuairationa  of  tbe  pTfticiples  cUted  in  tbe  fore-jroln  _ 
abstract.  Ihe  lecturer  also  stated  Iris  theory  ol  ., 
"new  classic''  ferns  of  art  in  which  Romnnt«:  art 
reaches  a  ttageof  higher  adequacy  hi  the  exprc.'fim. 
of  Its  Ideal.  Such  works  as  Dante's  htrina  Vomm 
dta,    Michael  Aageso's   L*st  Judgment,  Bcltjovnr 

Symphoriies,  Goetne's  fcmis,  Wagner'e  iWne;  of  th 
A'i'oe/unoea,  cowtat*  fully  portrayed  tbe  innni'teiorz- 
ingand  unrest  ef  Roraantie  art  reduced  by  artist  i 
solnt'on  to  classic  repose  and  tbe  form  of  eternity 
Greek  art  h  perfect  and  complete,  but  it  1*  the  coin 
plcieness  of  tbe  acorn.— of  undevo'oped  childhood. 
Romantic  art  istbe  struggle  of  youth— tbe  ttmg-i. 
of  the  sapling.  Tbe  new  classic  art  attains  the  im- 
pose of  nature,  manhood  the  completeness  U  ti.. 
giant  oak. 

The  Concord  School  closes  to-day.  From  the  full 
report*  the  Travtller  has  aimed  to  present,  two  lec- 
ture! necessarily  go  o?er  till  Monday,  wl^en  thosv  «•! 
Mrs.  Hathaway  on  "Schooenliauer,"  and  Mr.  Sj'j 
horn's  on  "Aroerkan  Life  and  Literature,"  with  in 
valedictory  of  la>.  Aleott,  will  cloao  the  record?  n: 
this  term  of  tbe  Coacord  School. 
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MK  SAMjOK>  rt  LA.-sT  LECTURE 


AT  TSJS  COA'COJiD SCHOOL  OFPMJLOHOPBr. 


ROJlLr   SEW   BNGLAKT  rOCTXT. 

In  bis  last  lectun  oo  "Literature  and  National 
Life,"  delivered  yeatciday  at  tbe  Concord  echoed, 
Mr  Sanborn  treated  on  America,  and  directed 
attention  to  the  strange  fact,  quit*  chancier- 
iftic  of  a  eolODT,  bovarer,  that,  daring  two  of 
the  mot ;  prolific  sectaries]  of  English  anthor- 
ahip,  the  17th  and  the  18th,  ahnest  sctntng  of 
literary  value  wa»  produced  in  America.  A  few 
cbronklea  and  diariea  In  New  Enghsad,  with 
now  and  then  a  memorable  sermon,  and  one 
work  of  learning  and  grim  humor,  the  "Simple 
Cobbler  ol  Aggawana,"  was  the  product  of  New 
England  before  Franklin's  time;  In  Virginia 
there  was-a  translation  from  Ovid  written  by  an 
Englishman  who  staid  but  a  few  years  In  that 
romantiL-  colony — George  Sandys, — and  a  few 
more  chronicles  and  diaries,  but  no  poetry 
worth  mentioning  1b  fonnd  In  tbe  first  hundred 
yean  of  N  ew  England  except  the  brief  epitaph  of 
a  dear  little  girl  in  Dorchester,  which  may  have 
been  a  flower  from  the  English  anthology,  not 
yet  collected,  of  each  nameieas  verse*:— 
"SMt'tnit  submitted  to  her  Heavenly  Slag, 
Bt-lng  a  flower*  of  that  AicraaH  spring; 
Scarce  four  veare*  old  she  dved,  la  Heaven  to  wait,— 
Tl:«  >e*re  was  MDCLXXXtUL" 
l^would  be  pleasant  to  tblnk  that  this  sweat 
verj^-sTTwi  Amoilcan;  yet  it  may  hare  been  in- 
herited alone  with  much  else  from  England, 
much  from  Kome,  something  lrom  Greece,  Jo- 
dta  and  t>crmsny.  Compared  with  what  any 
one  of  thete  nations  has  achieved  in  literature, 
what  have  we  to  show  bevond  hopes,  and  a 
wholesome  discontent,  mingled  with  our  graa- 
tude  for  the  rich  feast  that  other  countries  oak 
on  to  partake?— 

•Tbe  peirr  scan's  child  lavlted  was  to  din*, 
"K  lib  Brrb  of  oxen,  sheep  aad  fatted  swine, 
(K«r  lietler  cheer  than  be  at  home  couid  Said,) 
And  vet  this  child  to  stay  hod  little  mind. 
'You  ba*e,'  qaotb  he,  *no  apple,  fralse,  nor  pie, 
(stowed  pear*,  wttb  bread  and  milk,  or  walnats  by.'  " 
Bald  the  most  American  of  all  our  authors:  "My 
greatest  skill  baa  been  to  want  hut  little.  For 
Joy  I  conld  embrace  this  earth;  1  shall  delight 
to  be  anried  in  It."  Snob  was  the  stole  philoso- 
phy oi  the  red  Indian,  after  whom.  In  some  ds- 
gree,  the  white  American  must  pattern,  ia  learn- 
ing to  do  without  iblDrv — even  to  get  along 
without  a  literature,  until  one  can  be  had  trpoa 
honest  terms.  When  George  Herbert,  before 
KV10,  announced  rUHgton  standing  on  tiptoe  la 
England,  "Ready  to  pass  the  American  strand," 
he  did  not  noilc*  Poesy  preparing  for  such  a 
flitting.  The  Muse  held  fast  by  the  English 
side  of  ib*  wat«r;  and  neither  Milton 
nor  Mnrvell,  good  Puritans  as  they  warn, 
offered  to  follow  fcdr  Uarrv  Vane  to  Boston  [f 
they  had  done  so  It  would  have  been  a  poe:- 
naciou*  poetry  tbey  would  have  brought  with 
them.  Michael  Wiggleawortb  of  Usldan  be- 
wailing "that  precious  servant  of  Christ,  Mr 
Benjamin  Buncker.  pastor  of  the  church,"  and 
HMtos),  Vemeoting  for  Lycidas,  ara  two  very  un- 
Ufca  pictnrsa. 

ambjucow  roara  or  Tans  csurnrmT. 
Passing  rapidly  over  a  succession  of  writers— 
Cotton  Mather.  Dr  Franklin,  Judga  Bewail,  Dr 
Byles,  Dr  Dwlght,  Praneaa,  Hopkinson,  etc— 
the  lecturer  came  to  Bryant,  "the  first  really 
significant  nutna  among  our  poets,  nn- 
JeM  wa  except  Frenean;"  to  Longfellow, 
Holmea,  Poe,  Lowell,  Cbanning,  Whit- 
man and  finally  lUiieraon.  Of  Lowell 
neaaid:    "Bow    often    do   wa  actios  In    men's 


voices,  when  they  read  or  declaim,  a  false 
cadence,  s  stilted  movement,  a  wooden  effect, 
which  tlie  same  voice  In  oorsrsatlon  never  pro- 
duce*. Something  like  this  happens  to  Lowell 
oftentimes  when  he  writes  grave  or  sentimental 
verse ;  there  is  a  falee  note  struck,  tbe  scholar 
Is  111  at  ease  with  his  Instrument.  We  soon  tire 
of  bis  efforts — too  palpably  effort*— to  maintain 
the  key  he  baa  chosen.  Bat  when  be  get*  to 
bis  Yankee  dialect  be  la  fresh  and  sweet,  and  as 
fullof  surprises  as  a  mocking-bird;  he  can  tben 
take  even  a  grave  tone  with  a  most  elevating 
and  poetic  effect;  as  witness  some  of  the  latest 
Biglow  Papers."  Of  Emerson  be  spoke 
at  some  leagth,  aod  said  among  other 
things  that  it  is  the  privilege  oi  the  exquisite 
lu  women,  and  of  that  nobility  of  soul  whi<-h  is 
the  counterpart  and  masculine  response  to 
beauty,  Instantly  to  deprive  ns  of  all  power  of 
comparison.  Tbey  arc  like  nothing  In  our  ex- 
perience, tbey  suggest  nothing  but  themselves 
or  each  other,  and  in  tbeir  brightness  all  things 
else  appear  but  as  dost  in  the  sunshine.  Who- 
ever hoe  not  had  this  vision,  nor  felt  tbis 
kindling  of  the  soul  lo  reading  or  listening  to 
Emerfon,  must  have  failed  to  mi-et  his  thought 
at  ail,  and  be  therefore  a*:  incapable  of  under* 
standing  blm  as  tbe  deaf  are  to  appreciate 
mn*>c.  Virtue,  as  Milton  pictures  her  in  Comus, 
— not  pinched  and  en v Ions,  but  radiant,  serene, 
queenly,  is  sovereign  of  tbe  realm  where  our 
poet  abide* ,  and  to  wbicb  be  welcomes  his 
goeets.  One  of  these,  a  poet  not  so  much  by  art 
aa  by  heart,  has  said: — 

"There  love  ts  warm  and  youth  i<  young. 
And  simple  truth  on  every  tongue; 
Aod  thither  every  deed  returns 
M  hlcb  in  tbe  generous  bc*oui  burns-" 
It    was    said  of  Socrates,  iu  a  doubtful  coaipli- 
tnent,  that  he  brought    pliiloriophy    down    from 
benven  to  earth.     It  mlehl  as  truly  he    t-atd   of 
XntfirauG,  that,  be  raises  earth    to    the    level    of 
divlce  phnosnTShy.— #   trvfller   art-     ITU  nt'tTv*! 
in  thiols  purely    a   ;>ol-u.     i-ne,    :;r  1    -.I.*  ?-;  .re. 
while  be  lacks  what  is  ordinarily  called  creative 
power  in  verse,  h*  moves  more  c  instantly    tl.sn 
any  reo-ij;  |«-*-t  in  tltcafmo-;.bt-reof  poe^y.  hmce 
Milton  and  Spenser  no  man — not  even  Goethe — 
bat  equaled  Kmeraon  in  this  trait,   rrbu-b   lik* 
personal  henu'y,  as  has  been  said,  con  neither  be 
oplained  cor  criticised.     "There  it  is,  if  you  do 
not  see  it,  God  help  you!  for  none  of  as  can." 

Speaking  of  tbe  poet  Cbanning,  wbo,  living 
there  tbree  bummers  within  a  mile  of  the  school 
of  philosophy,  has  never  been  within  its  doors, 
tbe  lecturer  said:  "Ko  American  poet  owes  lefs 
lo  others  or  more  to  his  own  unique  genius  than 
Cbanning,  and  none  is  more  truly  American, 
while  yet  l>-  recall*  those  davs  richer  thaa  ours 
-in  poetic  imagination,  when  Shakespeare, 
Jonaon,  llerrick  and  tbe  quaint,  inspired  Her- 
bert lived.  He  baa  one  special  phase  of  tbe 
Elizabethan  genius,  denied  to  most  poets  since 
that  age,— the  careless  freedom  of  thought  aud 

word/combined  with  delicate  perception, and  the 
native  melody  of  verse,  then  common,  but  now 
almost  lost.  In  Cbanning  this  stands,  as  It  then 
did,  in  union  with  rouga  rhythm,  cb&cure  and 
intricate  subtlety,  and  grotesque  turns  of 
fancy."  Of  bis  topic  In  general,  Mr  San- 
born said:  "To  love  If  not  tb  know.— 
this  phrase  of  Channlog  Is  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  truest  aim  of  American  litera- 
ture. Slender  and  feeble  as  tbe  strain  of  our 
national  muse  has  been,  It  still  sounds  a  note 
rarely  found  in  tbe  literature  of  England  and 
Germany,  or  the  more  artistic  melodies  of  other 
lands.  It  Is  the  nota  of  hope,  of  courage,  of 
good-will  to  men,— never  the  tone  ol  scorn  and 
despair,  or  trivial  echoes  from  an  age  fast  pass* 
log  away.  Tbis  catches  the  ear  in  the  lofty 
music  of  Emerson;  the  harsh  bag-pipea  of 
Whitman  flute  it  forth  every  now  and  tben;  It 
conld  be  beard  even  In  tbe  wiry  old  harpsichord 
of  Joel  Barlow.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
flowering  season  of  oar  literature,  when  It  comes 
after  tbis  dull,  lingering,  spring-time, 
will  not  be  impious  or  heartless,  still 
less,  like  tbe  utterances  of  Bwlnburne  and  Os- 
car Wilde,  aensual  and  devilish.  It  will  have  its 
humane  and  womanly  aide,  as  well  as  grand 
thoughts,  bold  appeals  and  the  vigor  and  grace 
of  imagination.  Attention  was  tben  given  to 
the  prose  of  America,  partjcnlarly  Its  newspa-i 
per  and  political  literature,  and  the  lecture 
closed  with  an  Invitation  to  conversation  on  the 
whole  subject. 


Ibid. 


ARTS  AJVD  LETTERS. 


The  largest  audience  of  the  whole  aetsioa  was 
present  at  tbe  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
yesterday  to  hear  the  closing  exerclsea,  which 
were  a  lecture  by  Mr  Sanborn  on  American  Lit- 
erature, portions  of  wbicb  are  to  be  found  in 
another  column,  and  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed. In  this  Mr.  Alcott,  Prof  Harris  and  Mr* 
Tale  of  Sbelburne  Falls  and  Mr  Cobn  took  pa.  t, 
and  tben  Mr  Alcott  made  bis  farewell  addreea 
for  the  year.  A  letter  from  Mlaa  Peabody  was 
read  and  announcements  of  the  lecturers  for  tbs 
four  weeks'  coarse  of  1682  were  made.  Mr  Al- 
cott, Dr  Harria,  Dr  Jonea  and  Dr  Kidney  will  be 
the  chief  lecturers  as  this  year, bat  Mrs  Howe.Mrs 
Cheney,  MraC.  R.  Lowell  of  New  York,  Prof 
Watson,  Prof  Morris,  Dr  Bartol,  Mr  Albee,  Mr 
Sanbom,  Mr  Emory  and  several  new  speakers 
will  take  part  In  the  instruction.  The  couraa 
will  open  with  a  poem,  as  this  year,  and  will  be 
ao  arranged  aa  to  mingle  literature  with  philoso- 
phy, aa  in  former  yean. 

On«  of  the  marked  snecaeees  of  the  Concord 
school  waa  Mr*  Hathaway 's  with  her  lecture  on 
Schopenhauer.  She  U  German  by  birth,  and 
tbe  only  woman  at  the  school  that  can  think  en 
a  level  with  lumen. 
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Tie  same  ob#e<ry  and  mi y  weather  as  at  the 
opening,  and  a  larger  gathering  than  any  day 
since,  marked  tbe  doting  hour*  of  to*  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  oa  Saturday*  *"•▼•  weelra 
ci  speculative  thought  and  discussion  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  scene  with  maturing  and 
mellowing  hand* — the  acadamlo  groTe  In  wbleli 
Die  Utile   temple  nestled  Showed  a  fuller  and, 

Kreener  venation,  tha  quaintly  a**oclai<-<l 
usis  of  John  Hrown  ana  tha  pedagogic  ei- 
Blorar  Pestaloxzl,  and  Einersan,  Aluott  and 
reeU  philosophers  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  fitness  of  their  surroundings,  and  even  tha 
young  ladies  ot  tha  sobool  aewiuei  apparently 
more  contemplative  than  ever  before. 

Tbo  exercises  L>c«au  ai  a  A-  M..  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
fifvnuoru,  at  a  clove  to  his  InlereetLng 
course  on  literature  and  National  Life. 
Fpoke  of  American  lU-rature.  Ilo  opened 
by  expressing  bis  conviction  that  the  sur.j-M.t 
of  In  erasure  In  Anu^ioa  ini-erea?*  women  quite 
hi  mwi'li  .is  n.rrii,  uid  that  th«.re  hi  no  topic  un- 
les«  it  Ih>  religion  liaelf  In  which  wouu-n  ounht 
to  t:,V.e  a  (>•■;. er  iitttrruAt  tlmn  the  coutiTtv's 
iitc..i;.jc.  it  we  def-no  :ii.n.i:ire  iui  ihe«e 
>...:-■,   u:i:vu,:  ,M.J.tfu»liii-littln-F^.n».-iu-M 

i.iicric*.;.!:  .  r.i  .;r.uai..ii'n3Ki'h,>:Hau*;urti. 
«  -slinv*  htsie  to  show  in  cuuip*rlncu  *n:.  lue 
literature  oi  the  ««  eotrotry.  me  tttRrnmnia 
of  thii  country,  tacr'.gb.  romantic,  were  nol 
'.•V'.irdbtoto  literature.  Vtrgirla  and  N>v  T.i  g 
!sii(ihavcba>l  Btlirics  aud  romantic  h.-rortr* 
-"it  the  Jo-ai  thrtsca  hnvo  call-d  it;;!i  l;:tle 
■octry.  The  Ivl  pro..*  viv.-'r  In  tii«  iiM 
»*->:m:rv  in  An  eric  i  »i,-  1  v::rklii..  Hi-  tru  .1  bis 
lu'i.d  :it  [oetry,  but  faiied,  altl'.oojrb  his  '-'l-its 
were  a;,  good  ..s  tho*--  ot  hi*  tine.  Tbo  Met 
l-m.i  of  rote  lu  our  annals  u  V  IHl.'m.  CnUe*. 
iuyniit.  He  it.  uot  a  great  poet,  only  a  p-vd 
cne,  and  we  expert  to  see  i«j  ;.t- 
■>  rm.k  hlrn  tut  the  eanlr.-t  dJ*T,^i"t- 
ivt-ly  American  yoet.  Longfellow's  v"l  ■«- 
h.iliy  lias  gone  on  for  fifty  years*  'J'i.cre 
whs  3  time  when  he  had  more  readers  In  l>g- 
h.nd  than  the  poet  laureate.  His  soin  of  poet  -y 
is  not  a  deep  or  rich  one,  but  It  .9  pure  an2 
true.  Tile  speaker  recounted  tbe  number  and 
larieiy  of  Longfellow'*  pool  lea)  cffcita  ami  the 
H^rvlws  he  bto  dene  to  Axi-.t  ricr.n  literature. 
^bitller,  whose  genius  clinjs  to  tbe  Fill 
hKe  thnt  of  Burns  and  Kolmra,  who  J- 
the  wittiest  of  all  our  ports,  were 
tpoiten  of.  IToJmee  wai  favorably  con: 
pared  with  Campbell  and  Golrttmiiih  in  v»iv.» 
the  Eiicll.«h  pentameter.  Poe,  Emerson.  Vhit- 
man  and  \V1  ilium  li.  Chan  rung  were  bnebv  ecm- 
m filled  upon,  and  the  sneaker  claimed  thrt  ^h: 
poe<^  of  Anif-iea  gave  promise  of  lucr-a-u,: 
flower  and  fruit.  In  clof-.itic.  be  touebci  c:. 
some  of  tha  claims  of  American  oratory,  dwell- 
ing on  the  fact  that  our  hMovv  mid  politic.; 
RyMem  bad  tended  tortcvcl  .pit.  Sir.  8auUrn > 
Incisive  method  and  clear"  cut  phrases  bt!o 
the  iittention  of  his  hearers  to  Hie  close. 

A  Dne,f  discussion  er.-;;icd-  prof.  Harris  laU 
cmpbasKoj  tbe  exalted  character  and  spirit  ti 
r.mei-son's  poetry,  *nd  Mr.  A.  tronson  Alcoii 
read  a  selection  from  Emerson.  He  c) filmed 
that  EZDcraon  Is  m*t  abstruslve,  though  reveal 
tnji  bloiself  in  hL«  lines,  lire.  Yule  mude  a  pirn 
for  Walt  Whltmao  as  the  distinctively  Alnerl 
citn  poet. 

Mr.  Sanborn  rend  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Tt.% 
body,  speaking  of  ber  interest  io  the  Conor.' 
bebool,  and  her  regret  that  ph>»lcai  dlsabliin 
prevented  her  att«nd**nee. 

Mr.  Alr-ott  spoke  the  closing  words  of  the  ?es 
lion,  reviewing  tbe  spirit  and  propels  of  t'.» 
work  that  bad  been  done  In  tbe  five,  wet*]: 
passed  at  tbe  school.  He  nald  be  v  ■ 
sorry  that  tbo  cession  had  drawn  to  a  <■;.>- 
because  It  had  brongbt  him  Into  pleasant  ic  . 
tioos  with  people  from  every  part  of  the  emu  uy, 
and  he  liuDed  to  mest  them  ail  twelve  luciiiii 
hence.  1  he  final  remarks  of  the  day  were  V- 
1'rof.  CobD,  who  expri»sed  tbegratunUfc  ul  Ui' 
.school  to  tbe  teachers  a\id  lectureta. 
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witofkLLow,    WHirnii,    A  anaon     iki> 
LOW-tLL—  TH1     TALBMCVOft*  \tT   Mm.   JX- 

cott— rLAju  roa  hut  tbam. 


"tnos  ot*k  snciat  NIUVOnA  M 
Co^ooiid,  Aug.  u,  inu. -Tha  aonun\>  school 
of  pbilosouby  oaoM  to  Ita  flv*  wealta-  UtnU  tbts 
forenoon;  Mr.  Aieott  said  tha  Taladlctory,  and 
Mr.  Emery  dfamliMd  tbs  aanpany  for  abnoet  a 
year's  vacation  front  tbe  pkUoaopby  which  bat 
baen  Itatlf  a  vaoatkn  liom  tn-a  kanlar  work  for 
many  of  tbs  pupils  for  forty  w-naka  of  Mm  flfty- 
two.  Mr.  Sanborn  daUvare-l  th«  laat  laotun  this 
forenoon,  and  aft-ar  tha  brivf  disoaaalon  follow- 
ing It)  be  announced  tha  artnclpal  faatUTM  of 
next  year**  conns,  aa  tzad  at  the  raoent  meeting 
of  the  faculty,  in  taagtk  tte  Una  wiu  bn  only 
tour  weeks  inataad  af  tva,  aa M  baa  baa*  for  tbe 


three  tenon  now  past  Monday,  July 
17,  M3,  la  flxad  gar  tbe  open- 
ing day,  and  tha  taraa  wtH  close 
on  Saturday,  Auguat  IS,  Mr.  AJeoftt,  M  hereto- 
fore, will  deliver  tha  aalatntory  and  valedictory 
addresses,  and  four  lectures  upon  tha  nbilonophy 
of  Ufa.  Following  his  salutatory  a  gap  is  left  in 
tha  Ant  forenoon  for  a  pos-m,  ssrisapsnrtlug  to 
Mr.  Btednaan'a  thla  year,  bnt  tha  pent  la  not  yet 
announced.  The  total  anaaboraf  Iswtarss  pro- 
Ttdedforta  forty-four  lnataartoC  «ft^*v*,  tha 
number  hitherto,  not  counting  axtna.  Professor 
Uarrla  and  Dr.  Jonas  wlil  daUvw  light  leeturea, 
each— Instead  of  tan— aa  ha-fara,  and  their  so b- 
jeota  an  n-*n  anno—aad,  azoawt  that  in  a  general 
way  Dr.  Jones's  are  said  to  be  anon  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Mr.  Snider,  Dr.  Mnlford  nod  -Khars 
with  a  amaJl  number  of  lectures  dlnn-psar  from 
the  list.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  deliver  two 
lecture*.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabosty  esse  upon  tbe 
science  and  phllonophy  eg  qhUdhnod,  Mrs.  Bdnn 
D.  Cheney,  one;  tha  Bav.  Dr.  J.  A.  Kid- 
nay,  four  npon  the  nhOoaophla  gnnnd- 
wotk  rf  stbica;  Mr.  F.  B.  Bnnbun,  three 
upon  oracular  poetry ;  Mr.  John  Aibaa.ena;  tha 
Brv.  Dr.  BartoJ,  one;  Mr.  ft.  U.  Emery,  jr.,  tbre.,, 
Profeeaor  George  8.  Morris  of  Michigan  and  Johi« 
Hopkins  unlvanddsa,  one  each  upon  Leibniu  and 
Spinona^  PrseiOeas  Porter  of  Yale,  one  lactura, 
Mrs.  C.  &.  Lowell,  one;  Professor  John  Wntaon  of 
Kingston,  OuU,  three  leoturas  on  Bcbelung;  Mr, 
H.  Q.  O.  Blake  will  rend  from  Thonau'e  unpub- 
lished manuscript,  as  ha  has  dooe  in  tbe  thre> 
previous  years;  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  will  glf 
one  leuture  upem   the--  Maoplatoale   and  mysv 

writer^;  Mr.  Henry  James,  one  lecture;  tbe  Rev 
Dr.  J.  Cotton  Smith,  one,  and  Profeeaor  Park  of 
Andovcr,  one. 
Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture  was  npon  American 
urzture  and  life,  and  was  largely  occupied  with 
ung  poetic  writers.  No  poetry  of  ahidirr 
.vurtli  -aas  written  In  this  country  during  ti 
colonial  period,  he  said,  and  the  first  really  si) 
-.  i  jcaut  name  among  our  poets  is  that  of  Bryan 
Ue  is  purely  American  In  bis  character  and  ton 
of  feeling,  and  by  no  means,  like  most  of  hii 
predec-essors  and  contemporaries,  a  pale  reflex 
:ion  of  Eagh^b  modes  of  thoufibt.  He  wivw  bet 
ur  1  erscs  at  the  age  of  sixteen  than  Byron  did 
.ihIIjis  "Tbanatopsis"  is  surpassed  by  very  feu 
L»f  Dyron'a  powerful  pages,  Thla  waa  written  a 
the  sge  when  Byron  was  beginning  bU  firs 
-jtire.  But  while  Byron  suddenly  blazea  fortl 
into  immortal  poems,  subjugates  English  liters 
;  .:c  for  tbe  time  being,  then  pa&f-es  away  alnios 
.-  suddenly  at,  be  bad  come  on,  Bryant  begins  ai 
i:e  can  hold  out,  and  at  tbe  end  o 
nty  years  after  hia  first  publicatiot 
was  *tUl  writing  admirable  verses 
Hall  a  dozen  American  poets  have  greater  fam< 
!' broad  than  Hryatit,  among  them  Mr.  Lelaud  am 
Bret  llarte.  Vet,  Bryant  is.  not  a  great  poet,  only 
ii  good  one.  Hift  inspiratiou  is  essentially  Amen- 
can,  and  aa  such  be  will  live.  LongleUow  becar 
10  be  celebrated  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  Intel 
iban  Bryant,  and  hau  been  increasing  in  popu- 
larity for  at  least  forty  years.  No  American,,  ano 
scarcely  any  English  poet,  now  living,  commandf 
to  lurge  an  -udieuce  as  Longfellow.  His  vein  ol 
poetry,  though  not  deep  or  rich,  is  genuine,  and 
he  has  worked  it  laitbfully  and  with  conscien- 
tious self-respect.  His  original  observation  ol 
nature,  and  his  intrinsic  Americanism  evident  in 
his  early  poems,  are  overlaid  with  a  tissue  of  e)c- 
-^anccs,  borrowed  from  all  times  and  all  lands. 
His  place  in  our  literature  is  an  important  one. 
lie  took  a  stand  against  those  foreigners  wbo  said 
we  had  no  literature  here,  and  now  be  wrote  a 
ballad  or  a  sonnet— shot  forth  like  a  silver  arrow 
into  tbe  air— now  an  ode,  now  a  tragedy,  now  a 
novel,  now  a  fine  translation.  Presently  be  re- 
vived tbe  Latin  hexameter  and  uxade  it  tbe 
fashion  by  his  admirable  "Evangeline,"  the  best 
ol  all  bis  poems.  He  had  a  task  committed  to 
bim  which  he  has  cheerfully  performed.  No 
American  can  read  bim  without  respect;  few 
without  admiration  and  love. 

VYbittier  was  next  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 
and  hia  chief  judgiuenta  upon  tne  poet  and  bis 
poems  are  these.  Though  his  mind  is  less  com- 
prehensive and  facile  than  Longfellow's,  yst  it  Is 
more  truly  imbued  with  tbe  New  England  spirit, 
and  he  clings  to  the  soil  as  tenaciously  as  Burns 
to  the  Scottish  heather.  He  baa  looked 
into  his  own  soul  and  into  the 
face  of  nature,  and  sung 

what  he  found  there.  His  work  will  remain  as 
oerfect  in  its  kind  as  that  of  Bryant  or  Longfel- 
low, and  more  strongly  marked  with  the  indelible 
ink  in  which  the  moral  sense  writes  its  lessons. 
Ur.  Holmes  Ur.  Sanborn  styled  the  wittiest  of  ail 
our  American  writers,  and  one  of  tbe  best  of  oui 
poets  of  the  second  class.  He  writes  the  English 
pentameter  better  than  Campbell.  He  is  rather 
to  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  than  Pope,  and 
can  be  matched  against  any  Englishman  lor  srit  | 
whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  James  Russell 
Lowell  was  nted  at  his  best  by  Mr.  Sanborn  lo 
biit  -Bi-jlow  Papers"— not  In  bis  serious  poems. 
Uy  bis  bumor  he  La  related  to  tbe  greater  names 
iu  English  literature.  He,  first  of  all  men,  dis- 
covered how  tbe  vulgar  speech  of  New  England, 
like  that  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany,  could 
adapt  itself  to  poetry.  When  be  writes  grave  or 
sentimental  verse,  he  sometimes  strikes  a  falas 
note—  seems  ill  at  ea*e  with  his  instrument — and 
then  be  does  not  delight  us.  But  in  bis  Yankee 
dialect  he  is  fresh  aud  sweet,  and  aa  full  of  ror- 
uri&es  as  a  mocking-bird,  l'oe  waa  dismissed 
brie dy  by  the  lecturer  and  admitted  only  to  "tha 
antechamber  of  the  miuca." 

Halpb  Waldo  Emerson  was  accorded  cbaerful 
homage  by  Mr.  Ssnborn.  It  Ls  often  questioned. 
he  said,  whether  Emerson  Is  a  poet,  aud  Indeed 
it  is  bard  to  find  and  give  him  his  place  among 
poets.  But  one  thing  is  certain— hs  must  be  ex- 
cluded entirely,  or  be  must  be  placed  very  high 
auioug  their  number.  Emerson  belong*  no  mora 
to  our  literature  than  to  that  of  the  world,  and 
there  ls  no  American,  perhaps  no  modern  writer. 
with  whom  he  can  be  compared  upon  terms  or 
similarity.     While  he  lacks  what  is  ordinarily 


called  creative  power  in  verse,  be  carries  along 
with  all  bis  thought,  more  constantly  than  any 
modern  )>oet,  tbe  atmosphere  of  pocsv.  Since 
.M iiuiu  and  Spenser  uo  man  baa  equalled  Emer- 
son in  this  admirable  trait.  With  Dante,  Emer- 
son dwells  in  the  oentral  thought.  If  there  is 
cougruity  in  the  ideas  out  of  which  a  poem  grows, 
barbarous  incongruities  in  expression  beoome 
tolerable.  This  us  the  secret,  in  part,  of  the  ad- 
miration felt  for  Walt  Whitman,  who  belongs  to 
the  Emersonian  school  of  thought,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  oi  bis  sins  against   metre   and    taste,  we 


another  Concord  poet,  William  Ellerv  Channlng, 
a  bom,  with  Whitman,  be  rated  above  Emerson 
in  some  poetic  traits.  His  poem  "Tbe  Wan- 
derer" was  mentioned  in  detail  as  bis  beat. 
Aiuericsn  prose  received  little  mention,  but  air.' 
Sanborn  empbaaixed  tbe  high  place  of  American 
oratory  aud  it-t  deserved  rank  in  literature.  Ha 
h.i.-.  no  fears  of  the  extinction  of  American  ora- 
tor*. In  tbe  brief  discussion  after  tbe  lecture, 
Professor  Harris  supported  Mr.  Sanborn's  views 
as  to  Emerson's  high  position. 

Mr.  Sanborn  then  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Elixa- 
beth  P.  Peabody,  In  which  was  described  a  won- 
derful, half-waking  vision  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Thompsou,  the  benefactor  of  the  school,  a  vision 
with  an  allegorical  meaning,  as  ahe  Interpreted 
11,  of  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord  feeding 
the  people.  This  led  her  to  make  tbe  timely  and 
gcurrou->  gift  of  laat  year. 

Following  this  came  tbe  valedictory  of  Mr 
Alcott,  a  cordial  farewell  to  tbn  school  and  a  briel 
restatement  of  the  trinities  upon  which  tbe  phi 
losopby  Uught  here  re*U,  tbe  Intellect,  the  reel 
ingaud  the  will,  with  their  corresponding  obi 
jecu,  tbe  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  u 
was  announced  that  rradiaga  of  philosophy  wil 
be  continued  for  a  few  weeks  Id  Concord  by  Mr 
Nichols,  late  of  John*  Hopkins  University,  and' 
after  a  few  other  business  statements,  Mr.  Em->ry 
tne  director,  adjourned  tbe  ee&sion  finally.  The 
audience  was  the  largest  of  the  season,  and  the 
close  was  a  proof  of  tne  prosperity  of  the  school 
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The  School  of  riiilcwophy  at  Concord,  as  Mr. 
Alcott  prcfors  to  pay,  1  ather  than  fall  into  the  t*teuo" 
graphic  faebiou  of  tailing  of  It  ae  "Concord  Pliilos- 
opb>,"  closed  on  Saturday.  Tbe  large>t  audience 
01  the  term  gathered  to  betes  to  Mr.  Alcott's  vale- 
dictory, and  perhaps  there  was  in  all  the  audience 
no  heart  but  that  breathed  Its  slieut  petition  t!i*r 
this  beloved  friend  and  teacher,-  whose  life  inspire* 
one  to  loftier  standards  of  holiness,  rosy  give  tbe 
salre  next  year  to  crown  the  vale  of  this.  Was  one 
.  summer  ever  just  like  another?  The  veil  that  hides 
tbe  one  to  come  none  may  lift.  Mr.  Alcott's  "Vale- 
Ulctor.v"  was  most  clia meter litlc  of  him.  With 
mnny  a  poetic  allusion  to  tbe  quiet  loveliness  af  Con- 
cord was  Inwoven  the  thought*  who?e  vitality  im- 
prei-a  all.  "The  intellect  has  duties  a?  well  as  the 
beait,"  wo*  one  ol  tfiera.  Kext  year  the  scbool  will 
open  July  17tb,  continuing  four  weeks  only.  Pro- 
fessor Horns  and  Dr.  Jones  will  glre  each  two 
coni-Ts  of  four  lectures  each;  Mrs.  Howe  will  give 
two;  Lev.  Dr.  Kidney,  President  Porter,  Dr.  Bjttol, 
Prof.  Watson,  Air.  Albee,  Mrs.  Cheney,  lVof.  Mor- 
ris, Mr- Henry  James  and  others  will  g-lvc  one  or 
mere  lectures. 

The  lecture  of  Saturday  morning  was  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn  on  "American  Life  and  Literature." 

It  was  a  paper  of  fine  critical  power  and  lemark- 
nblc  for  its  exquisite  d I »cr lml nation. 

Parsing  over  the  colonial  period,  he  referred  to 
Bryant  as  tbe  firit  poet  of  significance,  tbe  moot 
purely  American  of  any  of  our  writers.  He  bel  leved 
Bryant  to  be  not  great  as  a  poet,  bat  good. 

No  American,  snd  scarcely  any  En-jllsh  poet,  now 
Ilvfnp,  commands  so  lar^e  an  audience  as  Louo.- 
fellcw.  His  vein  of  poetry,  thouglf  not  deep  or  rico, 
U  pen  nine,  and  be  bus  worked  it  fulibfohv  and  witti 
conrclcntlous  »elf  re>ncct.  His  original  obserraiiou 
ot  nature,  and  his  intrinsic  Americanism  evident  in 
hid  earlv  poems,  are  overluid  with  0  titsae  of  elegan- 
cies, borrowed  from  all  times  and  all  lauds.  Hi* 
piscc  In  our  literature  Is  an  Important  one  He  took 
a  stand  sgnin»t  those  foreigners  who  r-sld  we  haJ  no 
literature  here,  ond  now  he  wrote  a  ballad  or  a  son- 
net— i-hol  forth  like  a  tllver  arrow  into  the  air— now 
an  ode,  now  a  tragedy,  now  a  novel,  now  a  floe 
translation.  Presently  be  revived  the  Lit  in  hexame- 
ter aud  u.ade  It  tbe  fasblon  by  hl«  sdmlrahle  "Ktoq- 
gelllie ,"  the  best  of  all  ldi  poems.  He  hsd  a  task 
ctmmltlcd  to  hhn  which  he  lm  cheerfully  per- 
ioiim-ti.  KoAmeilcau  can  rend  him  without  re- 
spect; few  without  admiration  snd  love. 

Kctbig  Whittier  and  Lowell,  M|\  Saul-orn  paid 
e.'pcclal  tribute  to  Eniersoa  and  Channlng.  The  lec- 
ture on  Schopenhauer,  from  Mr*.  Hathaway,  of  Wis- 
consin, was  highly  appreciated  by  the  school.  Of  hli 
"PcMlmlsm  aud  Ktblci"  Mr*.  Hathaway  sold: 
FessimUns  nsd  Cihles. 

OutKlrte  of  (,ermat,y,  Schopenhauer  ls  knowo 
cLIefly  as  tbe  pteat  representative   of   uloeteeutb 


It  1H  OUT  UU511Je?P  DOW   IU    r»J!Uiiur     r-o     uiicnj    .*"  —  ^ 

may  this  ill-lamed  doclrioe;  and  since  Schoiieiihau- 
er's  peepiniipinsudhis  e:bic«  are  closely  related,  1 
i-ha)l  consider  both  nuder  the  same  head. 

The  fuudamental  ofjcrtion  of  Pessimism  Is,  that 
the  world  such  as  it  is  had  better  not  be;  it  u  essen- 
tially eril  i  pain  and  wrouti  are  its  key-note*. 

This  Schope  Jiaucr  oulertakes  to  prove,  both  em- 
pirically ond  philosophical  It,  declaring  bim--elf  to  bP 
the  hist  among  modern  philosophers  wbo  honestly 
admitted  aud  vouragoously  laced  tbli  fundamental 
cosmic  iact. 

No  doubt,  of  modem  phllofophie  syrtcms.  Sciop- 
eiibanfr's  is  theook  o-jc  capable  of  embracing  and 
elsborating  the  pessimistic  co-miolojy.  According 
to  it  the  foundations  of  posiwi.-nn  lie  deep  in  tiie  na- 
ture of  Ihe  cosD.ic  will.  The  will.  In  It-  tendency  to 
individuation,  is  a  Mind,  irrational  striving  without 
rett  aud  without  uliiuiaie  object.  It  Is  the  primary 
Impulse  of  every  crenmrc,  tbe  clinging  to  life,  the 
struggle  lo  exist',  or,  In  Schopenhauer'-)  phrase,  "the 
will  to  live." 

Fuo-infncntal  as  this  prime  fact  in  nr.tnre,  down 
at  the  root  of  things,  Is  a^o  the  necessity  of  piin. 
Pain  is  toe  Inseparable  companion  of  tbewill-w-live. 
Its  pnmnrr  conditio::. 

A\  111  r-prings  from  flwire,  which  Is  want,  pain;  it 
metis  with  reMitance.  widen  ib  p3in. 

Pittlsiaction  n>  but  momentary,  giving  birth  to  new 
dc.-ire;  Lappinc? s  transient  in  iL*  nature,  negative,  as 
It  were;  puln  is  positive—  the  dark  l-ack-jrounu  of 
existence. 

We  ma-1  therefore  trace  the  infinite  misery  of  all 
created  beings  t-*.  the  very  nature  ol  tbe  will,  in  lu 
tendency  to  individuation. 

And  ibis  yet-fur  auoibcr  reason:  the  condition  ol 
crtntion  i?  dcstnictioii— life  is  built  ujmn  death, gaio 
u|.k>ii  lo*s  and  in  the  pitiless  strus^lt  lor  existence, 
creature  must  nece»dai-Uy  prey  upon  creature. 

Ass  now  tbn  hawk  pounces  upon  the  taiitsuiqg 

swallow,  aad  bow  thS  swanow  ^er*ebT  niust  live 
on  tbe  insect  tbnt  jilav*  in  tbe  sun?hine. 

SnfTerinp,  Strife  and  death  btv  evervwhe-O,  ->ino(» 
aHfonDsofexif-tecce  must  frnigglevrith  each  other 
for  the  pca.-c*?ion  ol  tic.c,  space  ^ud  matter. 

Tbe  cosmic  will,  like  Chrtmos  of  old,  live*  hot  by 
devouring  its  own  children. 

Among  mankind,  the  nrup-ele  foT  existence  Is  even 
more  terrible  t.i  c<  ntemplatr,  for  suffering  deepens 
with  intelligence. 

The  tim  uatural  loipulfe,  tbe  will-to-live,  !s  sclti-i'i 
In  its  very  es-iencs,  it  is  the  uierc  blind  lmpal«e 
toward  self-perpcluatiou,  be  it  at  the  cost  of  a  world's 

While  the  individual  will  remains  unbroken,  In- 
telligence Is  but  its  servant;  knowledge  is  sought 
only  for  Its  pi-actical  vslne.  What  will  it  do  for  me? 
is  d  question  which  determines  eyery  act  aud  the 
value  of  c\ery  object. 

Hut  since  the  re'tob  will  1*  doomed  to  ceaseleis 
disappointment,  the  mi^ry  of  mankind  would  be 
hopeless  and  endless  00  the  basis  of  the  tir-it  natural 
injpohe,  the  will  to  live. 

The  redemption  of  the  rs<*e  lies  In  it*  clhical  de- 
velopment, and  all  ethical  development  1*  based  on 
tbe  negation  of  tbe  individual  will,  or  to  render 
Schnpeuliauer's  phase  more  nearly,  on  the  t«ctt-aun> 
bilatiou  of  the  will  to  live. 

As  Intelligence  ri-**^  shore  the  Individual  will,  pcr- 
ceiving  at  once  the  worthiest-sacs*  of  all  striving  aud 
the  fearful  character  of  the  struzgle,  when  the  lo- 
linitc  luiaety  of  existence  iLi«i.a  upon  it  a*  the  prime 
fact  in  ratnro,  when  self  is  forgoiten  In  the  cootem- 
plutiou  of  the  whole,  then  the  pur-rait  of  bsppines*  ls 
tccQfcni7«d  as  an  iiin.-h-n  and  an  evil,  aud  toe  will  to 
live  us  humanity  is  rrcat  gollt. 

In  this  her  (uccordiog  to  Schopenhauer)  the  ethical 
value  of  pesr-iinism. 

Its  deep  reali-iing  sense  of  the  nnivcsal  suffering; 
the  disposition  which  takes  upon  itself  the  grief  of 
the  aorld  feels  ft  as  its  own;  the  recognition  of 
lite  Wfrthlessne*^  of  all  Icdividnal  stririog.  tbe 
nrlvation  aud  a  dL-^clplinc  of  terrible  severity,  Itneel- 
;iig  to  nek  the  blowing  ot  the  worlJly  stranger,  tou 
imd-fucea  monk  L*  n  suectacle  not  only  touching,  bat 
awe-institrhig  m  the  frrao'leur  of  setf-abne^a'ion, 
and  this  eien  In  the  nnd>t  of  oar  nineteenth  century 
with  ilb  optiurb-tic  ratirmalism. 

|IIn  plea  urc  loving  France  thi-t  order  of  LaTrapne, 
1  if  all  the  nioua^iic  ordtrrs,  lias  preserved  itself 
tluouph  the  centuries  In  ite  purity  and  its  appalling 
frtvcrlty,  a  pbenoiueiion  to  the  world,  deep  sig- 
nificance of  which  only  pessiinbra  can  furni-ui  tbe 
key. 

IMMORTALJTT,  Sl'ICTDB. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Schopenbiucr,  lo  re- 
garding annihilation  of  self  m  the  crowuiug  pbaie  of 
ethical  development,  advocates  kuicide. 

Tlii*  I*  far  from  bebig  tbe  c-a-e.  Suicide  Is  not  an 
act  of  self-abneg"tlOD.  bot  of  self -jvsert ion;  It  Is  a 
violent  btmc;;le  to  escape  from  pain,  not  Its  quiet  ac- 
ceptimce;  it  is  the  (UsposlUoo  which  rcl>els  ag.iln*t 
tITc  bnrdeue  of  existence,  not  the  cairn  renunciatioa 
of  every  deelre  to  exi*t. 

Suicide  and  wlnthood  are  opposite  pole*. 

Hut  what  matters  it?  may  bs  nsked.  If  denth  ts 
the  end,  what  matter*  It  In  what  spirit  a  man  die? 

The  answer  iuvolrea  an  examination  of  Schoneo- 
bacer  s  doctrine  of  bnmrrlalit-i,  a  doctrine  whlcb 
in  its  lofty  mysticism  Is  worthy  of  the  Bhag.tvad 
Huts,  and  which  U  hi  forth  with  an  eomleumattoa 
of  the  individual  wil),  the  selfish  will. 

All  this  nnikes  of  pessimism  the  t-a-t-  of  the  hizbe«.t 
inirul  development,  prepaiiog  the  wav  for  self-re- 
nunciation and  moial  regeneration.  Thus  not  only 
Dnddhlsiu  but  tbe  core  of  ChristUnity  1*  efueoti'illy 
pcfFiudstic.  Chi Istlantty  came  to  mankini  vritrt  ao 
intense  cotivlcl inn  of  the  worthlevneMttf  I4t«|m«- 
ent  world,  an  nll-alhuorbiun  sense  ol  lu  wiong  and  it-- 
Hi  In  and  its  guilt,  only  that  Christianity  Jigbts  op 
the  gloc  ro  of  the  earth  life  with  the  hope  of  beaten. 

Onilmism,  according  toSchopenbaoer,  Is  not  o:dy 
sliallaw   and   false,  hut   absolutely  wlckod,  bebig  a 
mockery  nt  tbo  raeasarele»  woe  of  exijtcnoe. 
Ascrnctsn. 

Tlie  Ideal  of  moral  perfeetloa  I*  sscotlcbnn.  tbs  ea- 
treme  of  srlf-rennncL-ition.  II  Is  the  nutting  into 
prncrirc  of  tbe  conviction  that  tbe  pursuit  of  luppi- 
ncw  ls  a  chlm era  and  su  evil;  that  existence  Itsrlf  !■ 
a  WTong  which  must  be  expiated,  that  tor  boniaoifT, 
as  well  as  for  the  individual,  not  to  be  U  better  than 
to  be. 

Tbe  history  of  sacetlci  Is  given  as  replete  with 
elhksl  lnMructlcn,andaspoiutlng  loan  oriifln  deen- 
h  rotted  In  tbe  nature  of  tbe  homan  sool,  deeper 
than  .my  dogma  or  crved.  Martyr  and  annt,  hermit 
and  fal.ir,  are  brought  before  u\  in  a  variety  of 
garte,  tbe  same  si.irit,  and  everywhere  bearing  the 
►ame  rtcrn  slgnlUcanre.  Thus  lbs  monk  ni  La 
Trnppe,  pule,  einaMuted,  worn  to  a  shod  >w  bT  a  life 
uebsve  rearhed  tbe  boundary-line,  where  all  qoet- 
lloolng*  mnst  cease. 

Hot  a  myth-  foreboding,  a  deep  loner  sense  of 
Nervann,  tne  life  sl«ovs  life,— 1*  ever  prefect  to  the 
)h*  1 1.-  consclou'oeas  of  uranklad. 

Only  tbe  small.  Dnrrow,  relflrh  ailiui  basahanDt- 
Inirfearof  death;  the  good  and  tbe  great  feels  ob 
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immortality. 

1  hire  endeavored  to  present  SdopaduMr1!  Air- 
leg  §<iieii>«  in  what  MOM  to  ue  it"  most  rational 
uifct,  giTlng  as  ftlr  and  earefal  *  itiUwwt  of  ta* 
pci^lmistlc  doctrine  aa  *mom4  seariltfa  within  a 
brief  apaee, 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

MONDAY.    AUGUST    IS,    lUt 

T2/JS    COy CORD    SCHOOL. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSION-REVIEW 
OF   TBE   WORK   ACCOMPLISHED. 

( CorxeipoDd«DC*    of      tfc«    TranscriptO 

The  Sebool  of  Philosophy  having  closed  its 
doom  for  a  season,  the  questions  may  arise, 
What  good  bas  it  Jooe  ?  What  does  one  gain 
by  goicg  there?  Judging  by  the  criticisms, 
f-cine  very  unjust,  \ome  more  respectful, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  bere  but  a  confused 
conglomeration  of  words  and  a  general  be- 
fogged state  of  ujlnd.  But  it  is  well  known 
by  tbe  school  that  tbese  criticisms,  in  almost 
every  case,  bavo  come  from  persons  who 
bare  either  not  honored  the  school  with 
ifceir  presence  at  all,  or  who  have  been  only 
once  or  twice.  This  is  not  only  apparent  by 
their  statements,  but  is  absolutely  a  fact. 
One  person ,  for  instance,  arrived  on  an 
afternoon  train,  attended  the  evening  lec- 
ture, jotted  down  a  few  items  concerning  the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  its  inmates, 
caught  a  few  detached  sentences  here  and 
there,  went  to  bis  bearding  place  and  pro-, 
•reeded  to  criticise  the  School  of  Philosophy.1 
The  result  was  a  flippant  article,  full  of  in- 
accuracies and  misstatements!  and  revealing 
to  tbe  school— though  not  to  the  public,  un- 
fortunately—the  writer's  complete  Ignorance 
of  what  be  was  talking  about.  This  is  not  a 
solitary  instance. 

Had  these  persons  stayed  for  a  longer  time, 
listening,  and  endeavoring  with  the  rest  to 
comprehend  the  .teachings  of  these  thinkers, 
they  wculd  write  far  differently  or  un  at  all 
For  whoever  stays  here  long  enough  to  be- 
come Identified  with  tbe  school  cannot  help 
respecting  it,  however  much  he  may  disagree 
with  its  conclusions.  An  illustration  of  thfs 
truth  was  seen  in  the  little  speech  of  thanks 
given  at  tbe  close  of  the  school  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  students.  This  gentleman  is  con- 
fessedly a  materialist  and  an  atheist,  dis- 
agreeing entirely  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
school.  But  be  has  attended  its  sessions  for 
tbe  full  five  weeks,  listening  respectfully,  and 
at  the  close  he  could  quietly  say  such  words 
as  these:  "I  wish  to  thank  the  faculty,  In  the 
r.ame  of  the  students  here,  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  ibey  have  shown  towards  us  ail,  in 
answering  our  questions  and  in  bearing  with 
v.s  always.  -  It  is;with"  softened  hearts  and  en 
lightened  intellects  (hat  we  leave  this  little 
chapel."  This  was  not  a  stereotyped  speech, 
1  in  was  entirely  unpremeditated  by  the 
speaker' and  unforeseen  by  tbe  faculty  and 
tbe  audience.  And  suc^h  would  be  the  words 
of  many  of  its  critics  If  the  uohool  were 
really  known  by  them. 

Fair  criticism  and  a  good-natured  pok- 
ing of  fun,  however,  are  as  highly  en- 
joyed by  the  professors  and  students 
as  by  anyone  else.  But  quite  a  different 
thing  is  the  sneering  ridicule  which  has  been 
bnrled  at  "Concord  philosophy"  by  these 
non-observers.  Strange  that  advocates  of 
eot'pirtcal  reasoning  should  in  their  criticisms 
so  L?.r  forget  the  primary  step  in  their 
own  method .'  fiome  of  this  misrepresentation 
undoubtedly  comes  from  too  hasty  generali- 
zation or  too  limited  observation  alone.  But 
not  all;  for  it  is  apparent  that  much  proceeds 
from  a  desire  to  undervalue  or  set  aside  that 
which  the  school.  In  all  sincerity  and  mod- 
esty, ia  trying  to  do,  namely,  teach— to  those 
who  wish  to  be  taught— tbe  theories,  ideas, 
methods  and  conclusions  of  philosophy.  And 
because  tbese  theories,  methods  and  conclo- 
vioofl  differ  from  those  of  the  popular  mod- 
ern thinkers,  there  bas  arisen  this  outcry.  It 
reminds  one  of  tbe  spirit  which  animated  the 
orconente  of  Bocratea.  lie  was  accused  of 
being  "a  corrupter  of  youth,"  because  he 
tangbt  them  something  different  from  the 
prevailing  kind  of  instruction,  something 
which  those  outside  of  his  charmed  circle 
(within  which  any  one  might  come  who 
would)  could  not  clearly  understand. 

But  to  return.  What  does  one  gain  by 
upending  two,  three  or  tlve  weeks  at  tbe 
School  of  Philosophy?  In  the  first  place, 
one  whose  work  will  not  allow  him  to  give 
imuch  time  to  study,  wl!l,  by  coming  here, 
gain  the  greatest  possible  amountof  Informa- 
tion in  the  least  possible  time.    This  remark, 
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of  course,  la  not  addressed  to  loose  wbo 
{already  know  so  mncb  tbat  they  can  learn 
no  more,  but  to  those  who  thirst  (or  knowl- 
edge and  have  not  the  means  or  the  time  to 
Iclvfl  to  prolonged  study.  Of  literature,  sci- 
ence, art  and  philosophy  tbe  learner  gains  a 
great  deal  of  Information,  having  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  the  lecturer's  knowledge, 
hut  also  of  tbat  of  the  different  ones  who 
contribute  to  tbe  conversation.  This  ia  no 
small  advantage.  But  a  greater  gain  is  tbe 
insigbt  one  pets  into  tbe  workings  of  tbe 
great  intellects  of  tbe  world  as.  inter- 
preted by  their  competent  disciples.  One 
might  spend  years  in  reading  tbe  works 
of  a  single  philosopher,  and  then  get  no 
clearer  idea  of  them  than  he  could 
by  spending  from  ten  to  twenty  hours 
listening  to  one  of  that  philosopher's  inter- 
preters. Arid  even  if  one  Lad  grasped  tbe 
whole  philosophy  himself,  the  lecturer's 
words  would  give  added  light  and  stiinnlate 
him  to  new  and  original  conceptions  regard- 
ing it.  Tbe  principal  pain  that  one  receives, 
however,  is  spiritual  relreEliuisnt,  Will)  the 
exception  of  those  people  wbo  think  they 
believe  tbey  have  no  souls,  there  is  nobody  In 
tbe  world  who  does  not  feel  tbe  seed  of 
spiritual  light.  Many  find  this  in  the  reli- 
gions creeds  and  are  satisfied,  but  many  need 
something  different.  They  crave  something 
which  shall  satisfy  at  once  the  Intellect  and 
the  soul,  the  reason  and  the  faith,  both  of 
which  they  know  exist  within  their  con- 
sciousness. And  tbls  help  tbey  can  find  bere, 
in  the  teachings  of  this  school.  They  are 
taught  modesty,  hnmility,  charity,  unselfish- 
ness, a  regard  for  tbe  rights  of  others.  Hu- 
man duties,  as  well  as  divine  aspirations,  are 
bere  set  forth  and  made  to  walic  hand  in 
hand  as  objects  for  dally  endeavor. 
Tbat  man  has  a  soul  of  divine  origin  as  well 
as  a  body  of  human  form  is  earnestly  be- 
lieved and  taught;  and  the  means  for  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  tbat  soul  tbey  humbly  seek 
to  find.  Tbat  all  who  come  here  succeed  ia 
reaching  tbat  spiritual  oatlook  where  life  on 
earth  looks  less  dark  to  them  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Much  less  can  it  be  claimed  that 
many  go  away  with  feet  set  upon  the  firm 
rock  of  faith.  But  all  must  go  away  at  least 
refreshed  ir  spirit  and  more  capable  of  meet- 
ing calmly  tbe  trials  of  life.  It  ia  tbe  bright, 
hopeful  spirit  tbat  makes  the  life  of  all  about 
us  more  endurable.  And  where  those  about 
ns  are  happier,  are  we  not  happier  our- 
selves ? 

As  Mr.  Alcott  said  in  bis  valedictory  ad- 
dresB,  in  this  modest  chapel  on  tbe  hillside 
in  tbe  pleasant  village  near  the  "blue-eyed 
Walden"  a  sbrine  has  been  built  to  truth, 
beauty  and  holiness.  To  think  truly  is 
a  part  of  religion  as  well  aa  of  philosoJ 
phy;  to  love  truly  is  a  part  of  philoso- 
phy aa  well  as  of  duty;  to  do 
well  is  llso  a  part  of  philosophy. 
To  think,  feel  and  act  truly  Is  tbe  duty  of 
every  man.  Here  at  this  shrine  we  are  try- 
ing to  rightly  interpret  tbe  past  for  our  bene- 
fit in  the  future.  It  is  as  if  Plato,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Hegel  and  Kant  had  themselves 
spoken  to  ns  when  our  teachers  have  mod- 
estly tried  to  interpret  them.  "The  spirit  me 
do  not  know,"  say  those  wbo  oppose  ns;  but 
if  they  say  "therefore  no  one  elae  knows," 
they  affirm  what  tbey  do  not  understand.  It 
t>elonge  to  os -especially  to  emphasize  the  ac- 
tuality of  tbe  aoul— tbat  which  feela,  desires, 
loves  and  acts.  To  bring  this  Into  form,  to 
show  its  dntlea  and  to  trace  its  destiny,  la  oar 
duty  and  one  of  our  chief. alma.  So  in  tbe 
face  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation,  the 
professors  bave  gone  calmly  on,  teaching  what 
they  believe  to  be  trne,  while  the  atudents 
in  tbelr  aeal  have  tried  to  defead  that  whloh 
really  needa  no  defence. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  laat  of  this 
little  company  on  the  morning  of  the  laat 
session,  those  wbo  were  truly  of  the  school 
went  awav  feeling  tbat  lit*  for  them  was 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  It  bad  ever 
been  before). 

Tills  la  tbe  good  tbe  school  baa  dune,  aa< 
tbla  ia  what  baa  been  gained  by  maay  of  It 
atudenta.  If  it  ia  undervalued  by  others  It  I; 
fully  appreciated  by  tsmmeelTea;  and  thi 
feel  that,  aa  the  years  go  by,  the  spiritual  li 
fluence  wblob  has  gone  forth  from  here 
leave  ita  Impreaa  upon  the  thought  ol 
■we.  HaaaiETTB  R.  Sairro. 

Boston  Transcript 
Aug.    15,    1881. 

AFTERMATH. 

Cfjom ipoodtDc.  ef  ih.  Trans ertpt,} 
A   portion    of   Mr.    Sanborn's  lecture  on 


"American  Literature"  was"  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  oratory,  In  which  be  said 
America  bas  excelled,  even  rivalling  the  old 
Greeks  In  this  branch  of  literature.  An  ora- 
tion which  either  persuades  at  the  time  it  la 
given,  or  will  persuade  hereafter,  Is  a  distinct 
form  of  literature.  To  be  successful  it  must 
appeal  both  to  tbe  understanding  and  to  tho 
Imagination.  It  must  take  the  hearer  off  his 
feet  by  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
suade his  reason  by  argument.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  knew  as  well  how  to  address  an 
audience  aa  did  Demoathenea.  Because  tbelr 
speeches  were  short  la  no  proof  they  were 
not  eloquent.  They  had  something  to  say, 
and  having  said  it  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, they  stopped.  The  oratory  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary times  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  nation.  Webster,  Choate  and 
Lincoln  were  great  orators,  but  Cboate 
brought  contempt  upon  oratory  by  using 
it  in  defending  bad  causes  and  had 
men.  In  Lincoln's  hands  an  audience 
was  safe.  He  lifted  them  to  the 
heights  of  feeling,  and  then  did  not  mislead 
them  as  Choate  did,  but  told  them  tbe  truth, 
and  led  them  in  the  right  direction.  Webster 
seldom  pleaded  a  cause  in  which  be  did  not 
himself  believe.  Tbe  lecturer  did  not  men- 
tion Wendell  Phillips,  but  many  wbose 
hearts  were  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
fearleeB  words  of  bis  last  address  would  fain 
accord  him  a  place  among  the  great  orators 
of  America. 

Dr.  Jones's  course  of  lectures  all  led  natu- 
rally up  to  his  last  one,  tbe  subject  of  wblch 
was  "The  Philosophy  of  Prayer."  All  men 
pray  at  some  time  In  their  lives,  though  often 
not  until  a  great  calamity  comes  upon  them. 
Prayer  Is  the  Anion  of  our  affectiouB  and  de- 
sires in  the  will  spirit.  Our  will  1b  self- 
determined  and  free,  and  freely  turns  toward 
good  or  evil.  If,  then,  our  affections  and  de- 
sires are  depraved  by  hatred,  revenge,  mal- 
ice, avarice,  sensuality  or  the  like  evils,  we 
shall  pray  for  that  which  is  not  good.  Bat  If 
tbe  soul  is  exalted  to  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness,  then  the  prayer  will  be  for  the 
good.  Tbe  spirit  of  prayer  la  the 
receptivity  of  the  soul;  that  is,  we 
must  have  a  receptive  spirit  in  order 
to  trnly  pray.  Tbe  bad  soul  prays 
that  harm  may  come  to  his  neighbor,  or  that' 
:.c  may  become  possessed  ol  that  neighbor's 
i.e-hes  or  lands.  The  good  soul  Saks  for  all 
things  good  and  honorable,  for  that  which  is 
best  for  him,  he  not  knowing  what  it  may  be. 
If  man's  spirit  is  alive  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
Divine  spirit,  tbat  Influence  shall  enter  into 
him.  Heaven  is  very  near  the  aoul,  but  the 
spiritual  Influence  waits  for  the  human  will 
to  act  first.  It  knocketh  at  the  deor  of  the 
soul,  and  if  the  soul  will  but  receive  it,  it  will 
enter  as  tbe  sun  enters  the  opening  hud.  "He 
will  surely  give  good  gifts  to  those  that  ask 
Him." 

By  self-sufficiency  and  by  a  contemplation 
of  earthly  things  alone,  the  soul's  faculty  of 
comprehending  tbe  truths  of  the  spirit  be- 
comes weakened,  for  the  spirit  is  not  of  ma- 
terial substance,  but  cometb  from  above. 
Tbe  prayer  of  Socrates  was  "Grant  me  to 
become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man,"  Like 
him  we  should  ask  that  our  souls  may  be- 
come better;  not  ask  that  things  be  given  us 
from  without — riches,  power  and  fame.  Man 
does  not  know  what  ia  for  his  good;  and 
tbe  things  he  prays  for  may  be  tbe  very 
worst  that  could  he  given  him.  But  it  he 
asks  for  godlikeneBS  within  his  own  sou],  the 
very  attitude  the  soul  assumes  In  praying 
thus,  Is  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to  his 
prayer.  He  that  is  purified  from  sense,  and 
loves  truth  and  justice  and  love,  has  found 
the  true  prayer-gauge.  Prayer,  then,  Is  an 
attitude  of  the  soul,  not  a  petition  for  some- 
thing to  be  given  to  us.  Wbe'.her  ws  pray 
Vuly  or  not  rests  within  ourselves.  Prayer 
\  not  asking  for  those  things  which  In  our 

sorance  we  cannot  be  sure  are  good,  but 

\ing  for  that  which  we  do  know  is  good— 
W  and  beauty  of  life.  And  onr  prayer 
1  he  answered  by  the  flowing 
of  the  spirit  into  the  soul  thus  ready 
to  receive  It.  If  we  do  not  resist 
tbe  spirit  It  will  come  to  us.  It  Is  tbla 
receptive,  reverent  attitude  of  tbe  aoul  which 
Is  Its  true  petition.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  have  become  interested  In 
riato  to  State  tbe  dialogues  which  best  dis- 
play hU  philosophy  of  the  soul,  for 
Plato  deala  entirely  with  the  aoul 
and  Its  pbeuomena.  The  "Apologue"  (Incor- 
rectly translated  "Apology"),  "Crlto"  and 
"Pb.icds"  treat  of  death  eod  immortality,  ami 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  understand;  but 
tbe  "Republic"  Is  hla  greatest  work.  Jus- 
tice is  the  objeot  and  acme  of  tbe  "Republic," 
and  Its  mohlem  is  "How  shall  we  be  luit?" 
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the  answer  to  this  being  the  highest  realiza- 
tion of  tbe  soul. 

The  difference  between  tho  attitude  of 
tbe  philosophers  at  Concord  towards  their 
opponents  and  tbat  of  their  opponents 
towards  them  is  simply  this:  The  oppo- 
nents refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  an;  validity  in-  what  tbe  Concord 
school  tries  to  teach;  while  they,  on  the 
other  band,  cheerfully  acknowledge  and  re- 
ceive the  discoveries  and  teachings  of  these 
opponents.  That  the  same  fair  spirit  may  be 
shown  towards  the  school  which  it  has  ant- 
formly  exhibited  towards  Its  opponents  is  not 
too  much  to  ask.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
two  to  agree,  for  one  affirms  and  tbe  other 
denies  the  existence  of  that  which  must  for- 
ever be  the  ground  of  difference  between 
them.  It  is  a  difference  of  perception,  one  not 
being  able  to  see  what  the  other  clearly  dis- 
cerns, The  one  believes  in  matter  alone;  tbe 
other  believes  in  matter  and  spirit,  each  claim- 
ing that  what  he  himself  perceives  is  that 
which  truly  is.  One  seeks  in  the  palpable  earth 
and  finds  there  the  source  of  all  things;  the 
other  RearoV.s  in  4h&  world  of  spirits  and 
finds  the  source  of  all  things  there.  One 
takes  for  his  gauge  of  the  universe  the  senses 
of  the  material  body;  tbe  other  measures 
the  universe  by  the  prompvings  of  the  spirit 
within  him.  One  looks  upon  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  aa  generated  by  natural  mate- 
rial laws;  tbe  other,  while  not  denying  this, 
asserts  tbat  the  spirit  of  man  has  come  from 
a  spiritual  source.  So  the  two  must  still 
differ,  aa  they  differed  two  thousand  years 
ago;  but  whether  his  own  spirit  shall  be  stilled 
and  denied,  or  whether  ic  shall  be  encouraged 
to  fuller  activity,  lies  within  the  choice  of 
every  human  being. 

Harrietts  R.  SHATTurK, 

Next  Yeab'b  Paoorut. 

In  length  tbe  term  will  be  only  four  weeks 
instead  of  five,  ae  it  has  been  for  tbe  three 
terms  now  past.  Monday,  July  17, 1882,  is  fixed 
for  the  opening  day,  and  the  term  will  close  on 
Saturday,  August  12.  Mr.  Alcott,  as  heretofore, 
will  deliver  the  salutatory  i^d  valedictory  ad- 
dresses, and  four  lectures  upon  the  philosophy 
of  life.  Following  his  salutatory  a  gap  is  left 
iu  the  first  forenoon  for  a  poem,  corresponding 
to  Mr.  Stedmau's  this  year,  bnt  the  poet  is  not 
yet  announced.  The  total  number  of  lectures 
provided  for  is  forty-four  instead  of  fifty-live, 
the  number  hitherto,  not  counting  extras. 
Professor  Harris  and  Dr.  Jones  will  deliver 
eight  lectures  each — instead  of  ten — as  before, 
and  their  subjects  are  not  announced,  except 
that  in  a  general  way  Dr.  Jones's  are  aaid  to  be 
upon  tbe  Platonic  philosophy.  Mr.  Snider,  Dr. 
Mulford  and  others  with  a  small  number  of 
lectures  disappear  from  the  list.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  will  deliver  two  lectures.  Mum 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  one  upon  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  childhood,  Mrs.  EdnaD.  Cheney 
one,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Kidney  four  upon  the 
philosophic  groundwork  of  ethioe,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Hanborn  three  upon  oracular  poetry,  Mr  John 
Albee  one,  the  Rev  Dr  Bartol  one,  Mr  S  H 
Emery,  Jr,  three,  Professor  George  6  Morris 
of  Michigan  and  Johns  Hopkins  univertitie*, 
oue  each  upen  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza*  President 
Porter  of  Yale  one  lecture,  Mrs  C  R  Lowell 
oue,  Professor  John  Watson  of  Kingaton,  Ont , 
three  lectures  on  Schelling,  Mr  H  G  O  Blake 
will  read  from  Thoreau's  unpublished  manu- 
script, as  be  has  done  in  the  three  previous 
years,  Dr  Alexander  Wilder  will  giro  one  lecture 
upon  the  Neoplatonic  and  mystic  writers,  Mr 
Henry  James  one  lecture,  the  Rev  Dr  J  Cotton 
Smith  one,  and  Professor  Park  of  Andover  one. 

TI7E  NEWSPAPERS 

have  given  generous  cpace  to  the  papere 
brought  before  tbe  school.  In  Hub  Matter  the 
Traveller  ban  surpassed  in  frllne-rj  of  report- 
ing and  lavittb  eulogy,  while  the  Advertiser  has 
givet:  most  careful  and  impartial  abstracto. 
Naturally,  aleo,  the  Springfield  Republican  Iuih 
not  failed  to  do  the  r-chool  bubstautial  justice. 

Tbe  morit  elaborate  assault  upon  the  school 
we  have  bCdu  was  bv  ,-U."  iu  the  Advertiser,  to 
which  a  severely  dignified  reply  was  made  at 
length  by  "A.,"'  the  spirit  of  which  is  Known  iu 
this  ox  tract: 

"Here  is  a  gathering  of  quiet  and  serious 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  met  together 
in  a  quiet  town,  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
whatever,  nnd  with  uo  pretentions,  to  disciittn. 
the  most  practical  ad  well  as  profound  pmls- 
lemB  which  :au  bs  presented  to  the  human 
mind.  They  are  tho  probiems  which  have  iu 
all  agon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profound- 
est  thinker*).  They  are  the  problem**  of  God, 
freedom  and  immortality.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems npon  the  settlement  of  which  are  aYtf-r- 
oj 1 1 km  for  good  or  bad  our  idea*  of  govern- 
ment, of  society,  of  education,  of  religion— in 
she  -t,  of  the  conduct  of  life.  Tbe«e  discio-Mous 
are  conducted  by  men  and  women  who  have 
earned  national  reuutations  a>  earnest  and 
helpful  thinkers  and  teacher**.  It  would  *eem 
tbat  these  facts  ought  to  nociirv  fo»-  them  tbe 
couriecy  of  respectful  mention,  ove.  if  it  irere 
oue  of  cutiie  dJnaent  from  the  conclusions 
reached. ' 

X  BESniE  OF  THC  TERV. 

J.  II.  W.,  an  able  clergvuiau  of  the  lb  o<«U 
Church  lypa,  gives  tho  following  emoug  other 
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critical  ob-^rvstious  as  bin  view  of  the  can*. 

On  the  vide  of  dissent,  bo  says  the  *ehool 
has  carried  a  denl  of  superfluous  brggatre  in  the 
fcbapeof  lecturers  who  have  Jiad  nothing  prop- 
er to  nay  in  school  of  philosophy.  The  bchool 
ought  to  ritaud  on  its  own  merits.  Its  term  is 
too  long  and  could  be  well  shortened  by  taking 
out  this  padding.  Its  teachers  should  aNo 
avoid  too  many  repetitious. 

Nevertheless,  it  Iibh  deservedly  \nm  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  rnd  tbe  great  gains  of  the 
present  year  may  be  tikeu  aw  t):e  earnest  of 
better  work  in  tbe  future.  Tlie  Concord 
school  to-day  presents  and  maintains  tbe  moi-t 
helpful  and  the^moet  positive  positions  yet  tak- 
en by  American  thinkers. 

Still  further  on  the  score  of  admiration  he 
thus  writes: 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  school,  bat  more 
honest,  thorough,  assimilative,  positive  work  iu 
philosophical  thinking  than  was  presented  dur- 
iog  the  Kantian  ceuteunial  at  Concord  ha« 
never  befoit.  been  wrought  out  in  America.  It 
was  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  philosophical  acu- 
men and  integration.  Centuries  of  thought 
were  reviewed  and  their  results  summed  up  to 
the  present  horn.  Whoever  followed  the  lec- 
tures, iu  which  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg 
was  regarded  from  various  points  ot  view, 
found  that  the  philosophy  of  the  world  was  un- 
dergoing a  fresh  estimate,  and  that  the  outlook 
for  spiritual  philosophy  and  for  the  carrying  of 
<.ne  truths  of  this  philosophy  into  practical  life 
was  never  so  bright  before.  This  has  been  the 
emphatic  work  of  the  school  for  the  year;  bat 
tie  entire  session  has  been  characterized  by 
tue  same  penetrative  aud  earnest  spirit  Large- 
ly as  philosophical  systems  have  been  reviewed 
much  fresh  flunking  has  been  presented.  Dr. 
Harris  has  already  indicated  where  bis  strength 
lies;  Dr.  Jones  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous 
thinker  in  directions  more  modern  than  Platon- 
Uin;  Dr.  Kidney  has  freshly  pointed  out  the 
[rue  work  of  ethics;  and  air.  Alcott,  in  the 
ppinion  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  hia 
Intellectual  work,  has  never  been  more  brilliant 
Ir  thoughtful;  has  never,  in  fact,  shown  more 
hfigbt  ihau  in  his  lectures  and  conversations 
luring  the  present  session  of  the  school.  His 
heat  age.  and  the  fact  that  repetition  is  the 
fiivilege  of  age.  were  against  him,  bnl  he  baa 
(ir-sn  above  these  limitations,  aud  shown  an  in- 
igbt  and  freshness  in  treating  the  deeper 
Iroulems  of  life  which  lie  bas  seldom  or  never 
bached  before. 


The  K  spouts  of  the  Concokd  Lectukss. 
oquiry  is  often  made  about  tbe  publication 
t  the  Concord  lectures,  but  except  tbe  news- 
aper  reports  and  those  which  Vr.  Harris  la 
>  print  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi* 
4'tiopby ,  we  do  not  understand  that  any  are 
to  Ite  published  very  soon.  Dr.  Hedge's  pa- 
nel on  "Ghosts,"  in  the  North  American, was 
i  lecture  at  Concord  last  year,  and  bis  Kant 
i<tnre  of  this  year  and  President  Porter's 
ire  to  be  published  by  their  authors  by«iod- 
ij.  The  best  newapaper  reports  (after  tbe 
:epublicau's)  have  been  thoae  of  Mrs.  Shat- 
uck  Id  the  Uo.-ton  transcript,  who  has  In- 
ented  tbe  gift  of  her  father,  "Warrington," 
■r  exact  reporting.  Next  to  these,  and  more 
raplete,  are  those  of  Mr.  Bridgoian  in  the 
dvmtser,  from  which  the  New  York 
iiues's  correspondent  generally  made  up 
i'.s  letters.    [Springfield  Uepubllcan. 

Boston   Advertiser 
Aug,    16,    1881. 

THE  LAST  FROM  CONCORD. 


success  or  thji  eecest  session— attkhd- 

AXCB  VaOM  MAST  STATU — SOBTHXH  SXATBj- 
MXifTB  AS  TO  THE  LbCTUKBS  VEXT  YEAS, 


Counting  up  tbe  attendance  at  the  Concord 
school  ->f  philosophy,  It  appesrs  that  it  will  differ 
but  little  from  tliatof  last  year.  Fewer  names 
were  taken  thou  in  1680,  but  In  neither  year  wus 
It  post  1  Me  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ah  the  visitors,  and  it  la  from  the  general  im- 
pression as  to  the  size  of  the  audiences  that  the 
number  Is  placed  at  about  th«  same.  More 
States  were  represented  this  year  than  Inst,  ant 
the  List  La  suxiirisingly  long.  A  Large  numbe 
were  present  from  tbe  New  England  Btatcs,- 
Maeaaebnsetts,  of  course,  heading  tbe  list,  aiv 
Maine  standing  at  the  foot,  though  all  were  ret 
rfewutcd.  A  good  many,  proportionally,  wer 
there  from  New  York  city,  and  New  York  Stat 
was  aizo  well  represented  from  an  sections.  Obit 
and  Pennsylvania  also  had  a  good  nnmberof  men 
and  women  at  the  school.  Other  States  roprc- 
icntcd  ucrs  these:  Kew  Jersey,  Marylaud,  tha 
TH-trict  of  CnlnmM*,  YJrglnb,  (ienrffia*  Lank- 
huia.  MlSrtOU...  'ntUana,  iflinnls,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Mmiifh.it.,  lovso,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and 
labium  Is,  bsMtlei  aotna  from  C'uiada  aud  Kiig- 
land,  reruns  are  al<o  thought  to  luve  been 
there  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  one  or  two 
othT  ^iniiLern  btau*s.  A  %  rooter  proportion  of 
younc  mm  ho*  Ikm  n  prttcnt  than  ever  before, 
and  of  i  lie  faculty  :vnd  iliosti  who  ttAvrd  for  a 
wick  or  more,  more  than  half  »fre  men.  Th«- 
preiroiiilerance  of  women— about  .three-tilths  of 
the  wh..k  uumLcr  ntiug  uf  the  gentler  sex— 
c.imc  from  the  femlnluu  cxeeaa  among  those 
who  viMti.'l  Conoord  for  a  single  leotnrv 
or  for  less  than  a  week.  Jn  the 
faculty  were  nlneu-cn  men  ami  three  «onen. 
Of  *thi  twcuty-cl;ht  who  held  tickets  for 
the  entire  course,  twelve  were  men  aud  a Lx teen 
women.     In  the  prcrinui   years   there  has  never 


been  ho  luce  a  proportion  of  college  prnfensor* 
a*  litis  year,  and  i*  is  thnoght  that  one-half  of  the 
womrn'ln  at  («.'□■  !am-e  arc  or  have  beon  school- 
teachers, some  of  thrra  holding  the  sume  i  na- 
tion at  a  retired  college  profe*.«or  would  among 
men.  Every  reJicioos  noiuination  ha*  lieeu  rep- 
rcseuted  at  the  tdiool,  hut  the  majority  has  becu 
composed  of  Episcopalians  and  Onhudus  Congre- 
gation aJIstt.  As  anile,  the  Unitarian  element 
has  not  been  friendly,  probably  because  tbo  teav 
dency  of  the  scbotil  ha*  Lecn  Trinitarian.  Oppo- 
sition has  also  beso  made  to  the  school  because 
of  its  supposed  hostile  attitude  to  science,  an  op» 
positlun  not  laiylying  famULarity  with  she  doc- 
trines taoght. 

A  modlned  statement  should  be  made  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  lecturers  announced  foi  next  year. 
Tbo  names  were  those  of  peraons  whom  the 
faculty  decided  to  invite.  Other  ioviutlons  will 
be  eitemled,  and  some  which  have  beeu  given 
liave  not  yet  lieen  heard  from.  Further,  it  is 
always  found  necessary  to  vary  somewhst  from 
the  programme  aa  at  tir.^t  made  up.  Dr.  Kidney's 
subject*  next  year  will  be  different  from  his 
coutm  this  rear,  being  upon  something  elm  than 
the;  groundwork  of  ethies.  lie  will  probably 
introduos  a  lecture  ujKm  Itf^hop  Herkeley,  the 
£ugLish  philo»"j>Uer.  Mr.  AJotl  s  subject  is  not 
yet  decided  ujioa.  Dr.  Moiford  will  probably  be 
asked  to  lecture  next  year,  for  his  lectures  nave 
been  very  highly  esteemed.  Tne  brief  announce- 
ments at  the  scnool  Saturday  were  for  tbe  conve- 
nience of  the  scholars,  aud  only  the  main  features 
were  given.  The  lectures  will,  of  course,  be  an- 
nounced in  a  more  positive  lorm  before  tha  next 
team  beglna. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY,    AUGUST    10.    1*81. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    COXCORD. 

A     MATTLE-Ol>:'ACT     ESTIMATE     OF     TRAM- 
KC£ND£KTJ»hISM. 

\Tbtn  a  body  ot  men,  calling;  themselves 
philosophers,  ashiiuie  that  there  i*  a  ncienco 
that  tranptewds  the  powers  or  ordinary  rea- 
son, sr.d  ihiir  it  muss  be  studied  by  tbe  exor- 
cise of  A  "higher  ltsic,"  by  which  the  or  li- 
nary  scuitibc  nio.luo.  of  rc/isouiug  are.  shown 
to  be  imiJ*  and  dcci-p'ivc,  I  cuiioot  re^.ird 
them  as  any  better  than  charlatans.  Though 
the  Concord  philosophers  Jo  net  literally 
claim  the  possession  of  a  sense  or  faculty 
which  other  men  have  not.  they  do  so  in  fact. 
It  amounts  to  the  same  tbic?,  when  they  ito- 
feRS  thai  by  tbe  exercise  of  a  certain  "philo- 
sophic consciousness"  they  are  qualified  to 
understand  the  truth  of  things  tbnt  seem 
false  to  rt-ason  and  common  seosi?,  or  when 
they  prolfsa  to  discover  deep  meaning  in 
words  anil  senrences  that  convey  no  iihjHS  at 
all  to  other  minds. 

Ytt  this  as-uuiptif.n  is  tbe  trne  basis  of 
their  popularity.  It  otter*  a  temptation  to 
students  who,  with  moderate  intellectual 
powf-rB,  ate  ambitious  of  distinction,  to  enliat 
■Ad  disciples  of  the  naw  school.  By  joining  it 
they  are  immediately  identified  with  the 
"deep  thinkers"  of  the  age.  This  also  ex- 
plains, iu  some  meanure,  the  popularity  of 
tl  e  transcendental  philosophy  among  tbe 
educated  people  of  Great  Brit i an.  Their 
asMiruptioDj  though  an  inen't  to  the  common 
sense  of  tuanhlod,  is  like  the  Calvinistlc  doo 
trin*j  of  election,  flattering  to  these  who  have 
a  Pharisaical  propensity  to  ttct  themselves 
above  or  anart  from  the  world's  people. 

6.  T.  Coleridge  names  this  faculty  by 
which  they  an  enabled  to  see  the  truth  of 
many  tliiiigs  contradictory  to  reason  the 
"philuBophic  consciousness."  lie  says,  ''It 
is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men, 
nrr  many,  to  be  philosophers.  There  Is  a 
philotopJtic  con$ciou*nas  which  lies  behind 
the  spontaneous  consciousness  natural  to  all 
human  beings." 

He  meanB  that  the  lew  who  are-  capable  of 
being  philosophers  possess  a  faculty  which  is 
above  common  sense,  as  common  sense  is 
above  instinct.  His  Inference  is  that  tbe 
learned  w  ho  reason  on  matters  of  science  by 
induction,  cannot  by  this  method  discover 
the  truths  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  nor 
attain  to  that  degree  of  certainty  with  which 
they  recognize  their  metaphysical  trnths. 
"'hough  they  do  not  set  aside  the  facts  of 
science  as  improved,  tboy  contend  that  by 
tbe  inductive  or  scientific  method  alone  tbe 
most  sublime  truths  that  man  is  capable  of 
understanding  could  not  be  discovered. 

The  transceudeiual  philosophy  was  origi- 
nally an  attempt  by  the  sophistical  use  of 
newly  invented  trrms  to  recoucile  certain 
theological  dogmas  to  the  facta  of  science. 
Eant,  ite  distinguished  founder,  maintained 
the  notion  of  a  kind  of  mystic  seme  by  which 
those  vO-o  possess  It  may  learn  truths  that 
transcend  the  power*  of  human  reason,  i 
believe  PIftTo  wan  the  originator  of  this  ex- 
traordinary assumption.  It  was  he  who  first 
maintained  that  there  is  what  Coleridge 
names  a  "logic  of  ideas"  by  which  things 
contradictory  to  human  rcasm   msy,    never- 


theless, be  proved  true  !  bn.  Ii  a  doctrine  is 
really  the  very  worst  kind  of  scepticism, 
because  it  denies  the  pewer  of  unaided  rea- 
son to  discover  certain  kiuJd  til  truths  wl.iob 
are  attainable  by  othor  means.  Thus  do  the 
metaphysicians  throw  around  themselves  a 
bulwark  of  sophistry,  so  that  they  caano:  b.i 
confuted. 

Every  man  .desires  to  obtain  a  feeling  ci 
self-renpect  or  s«lI-satisfaction;  and  fame  or 
di>t!r'.-t:on  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  conduces 
to  tb.s  sel!-Bati*-fjetion;  fir  we  caunot  in 
fteueii.:  foe!  eutirely  assured  of  our  own  p.-r- 
eouol  Worth,  .i  we  have  not  suiue  proof  ol  i- 
In  *'-*-  approbation  of  others.  Any  circum- 
stai.i  *. ,  ilkfl  l  ting  iilentified  w  ith  a  body  of 
'•dt'-p  thinker*."  ihit  tends  to  establish  this 
feeling  of  self-importance  is  eagerly 
aud  thankfully  accepted.  The  Calviuistic 
doctrine  of  election  lays  this  "flattering 
unction  to  tbe  soul,"  lor  it  is  easy  for  a  be- 
liever to  delude  himself  with  tbe  notion  that 
as  a  reward  of  his  faith  he  is  ooe  of  the  fa- 
vored ol  heaven  whom  God  elected  from  the 
beginning  to  eternal  salvation.  Many  a  uun 
and  woman  in  bumble  life  has  by  this  per- 
suasion obtained  that  self-satisfaction  which 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  t 
great  solace  to  the  true  believer  in  election 
that  he,  being  a  subject  of  this  peculiar 
blessedness,  is  exalted  above  many  persons 
who -look  down  npon  him  with  contempt 
from  their  seat  of  worldly  honor.  Who  can 
tell  how  much  less  he  Indulges  iu  envy  of  his 
more  honored  or  more  wealthy  neighbors, 
while  satisfied  with  the  hope  of  tbe  crown  of 
righteousness  which  he  will  wear  in  tbe  next 
world  ? 

There  is  hardly  an  orthodox  dogma  or  sen- 
timent which  Mr.  Emerson  bas  not  woven 
into  his  system  by  an  artful  use  of  metaphys- 
ical terms.  Certain  sectarians  comfort 
themselves  with  tbe  assurance  that  they 
have  been  made  better  than  other  men  by 
regeneration  qualifying  them  to  see  with 
spiritual  eyes  truths  undfscemible  to  ordinary 
unregenerate  vision.  Mr.  Emerson  flatters 
this  Pharisaical  pride  where  he  distinguishes 
"between  teachers  sacred  or  literary;  between 
poets  like  Herbert  and  poets  like  Pope;  be- 
tween philosophers  like  Spinoza,  Kant  and 
Coleridge,  and  philosophers  like  Locke, 
Paley,  Mackintosh  and  Stewart."  Poets  and 
philosophers,  he  maintains,  like  Herbert, 
Spinoza  and  Kant,  speak  from  "within," 
that  is,  by  inspiration.  Poets  and  philoso- 
phers like  Pope,  Locke,  Stewart  and  others 
speak  from  "without,"  that  is,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  and  observation.  It  is  aston- 
ivbing  bow  much  hidden  and  transcendental 
meaning  is  transfused  into  certain  adverbs  and 
prepositions  by  converting  them  into  nouus! 
"U'ordt  like  xvi'htn  aud  ir,tho<it,ub>,<  e  and  rV  ■."■, 
when  thus  modified,  are  made  to  contain 
voiumes  of  deep  abstractions.  Mr.  Emerson 
inculcates  this  "within"  /is  a  nuns  divinior, 
that  distinguishes  tbe  myotics  from  men  of 
<  <  rauion  sense. 

"Tbe  spiritual  world."  saT;-  Emerson,  "di- 
vides itself,  like  the  Mahometan  eternity, 
into  seven  heavens,  and  only  a  few  devout 
and  true  men  attain  tbe  final  seventh."  He 
should  have  added  that  this  exalted  position 
is  reached  by  the  dieciples  of  tbe  divine  PUto, 
whose  modern  followers  are  the  transcen- 
dentalists.  Iu  this  "circle"  they  are  able  to 
comprehend  sacred  truths,  and  to  feel  how 
much  more  vivid  is  their  consciousness  of 
ctrtainty  of  their  theological  ideas,  than  aoy 
one  can  feel  In  regard  to  the  demonstrations 
of  geometrj  1  The  same  Pharisaical  pride 
that  is  flattered  by  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
election  and  reef  oeratloo  is  flattered  by  the 
"circles"  of  Emerson,  the  "philosophic  con- 
sciousness" of  Coleridge,  and  the  "higher 
logic"  of  the  transcendentallsta  as  a  sect. 

Tbe  same  assumptions  are  esrricd  into 
their  literary  criticisms.  They  set  up,  as  the 
world  knows  very  well,  uurtitn  literary 
idols,  selected  out  of  their  own  cbarmed  cir- 
cle, as  exclusively  wortny  of  pralt-e-  Among 
these,  Wordsworth  occupied  tbo  highest 
place,  and  was  pronounced  by  their  leaders 
the  chief  of  poets.  But  the  majority  of  read- 
ers did  not  immediately  acknowledge  liia 
claims  to  this  exalted  rank.  Manyaenslbls 
I'toplr  thought  him  a  poetical  dnnce;  and 
when  this  fact  waa  stated  to  his  admirers, 
rheir  reply  was,  "Seosible,  but  not  apprecia- 
tive," and  thnslntroduredandthecnew  word 
luiD  their  vocabulary  of  eant.  From  this  wv 
sre  to  understand  tbat  a  man's  judgment  of 
pnrtry  does  not  depend  on  bis  intellectual 
I  ower,  but  on  a  certain  Innate  quality  analo- 
gous to  the  "philosophic  consciousness"  of 
the  trausce-ndeotalista.     To  carry   their   Idea 
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a  little  farther  <n  tbe  direction  of  its  trne 
bearing,  it  might  be  said  that  the  flats  of  the 
community,  who  are  always  ready  to  admire 
every  thing  tbat  Is  populat  or  fashionable, have 
a  divine  faculty  which  makes  them  better 
judges  of  poetry  than  the:'-  nore  sensible 
neighbors. 

it  is  not  expected  that  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  person  can  appreciate  literary  work, 
nor  that  one  who  iiaa.dtrou.il  his  life  exclu- 
sively to  science  can  be  a  judtcioos  critic. 
But,  according  to  the  new  criticism,  there  is 
a  sort  of  inspiration  tbat  makes  the  true 
critic  as  well  as  the  true  poet,  and  which  is 
absent  in  the  satirist,  who  possesses  a  sort  of 
keenness  tbat  is  incompatible  with  tbe  divine 
Cplutvt.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  th9 
world  was  at  length  macro  to  believe,  or 
rather  to  admit,  tbat  tbe  puerile  Wordsworth 
stood  above  all  his  contemporary  bard*, 
amoug  Vk  horn  nearly  all  who  were  worthy  of 
any  consideration  were  his  saperiorsl  But 
it  may  he  said,  "You  will  not  deny  tbat  men 
possess  literary  or  critical  sagacity  indiffer- 
ent degrees. "  Certainly  not;  but  the  new 
school  contends  that  this  critical  acumeu  is  a 
false  guide,  and  that  one  must  exercise  cer- 
tain other  faculties  not  yet  discovered,  in  or- 
der to  understand  merits  which,  like  those  of 
the  Concord  philosophy,  are  very  obscure. 
We  must,  in  the  place  of  any  critical  acumen 
we  may  possess,  substitute  a  certain  appre- 
ciative stupidity,  which  reverses  the  ordinary 
conclusions  of  critical  judgment. 

Certain  religious  people,  under  a  similar 
delusion,  compliment  their  own  credulity  by 
claiming  possession  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. Perceiving  that  their  dogma  con- 
tradicts common  sense,  they  profess  to  see 
its  trnth  by  the  divine  light  which  was 
poured  into  their  souls  during  their  progress 
from  repentance  to  regeneration.  How  much 
of  this  is  delusion,  and  how  much  mere  pre- 
tence, depends  on  the  meutal  calibre  ol  the 
individual.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  incapable  ol  distinguishing  between 
knowledge  and  opinion.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  feeling  or  consciousness 
of  certainty  with  which  they  recognize 
mathematical  troths  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent sensation  from  that  bv  which 
they  recognize  their  rel<giomi  doctrines. 
One  is  anowledga«  the  other  is  mere  belief, 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  assent.  No  man, 
unless  like  Charles  Freeman,  he  is  insane, 
feels  any  certainty  in  regard  to  what  be  calls 
religious  truths.  The  calmness  and  indiffer- 
ence In  regard  to  them,  manifested  while  en- 
g3£ed  in  his  usual  ocenputions,  shows  Indeed 
tbat  even  what  he  calls  his  religioas  belief  is 
but  acquiescence.  No  man  ol  sane  mind 
can  mistake  tBis  belief  or  acquiescence  for 
certainty. 

Tbe  transcendentalists,  being  troubled  by 
this  feeble  conviction  of  tbe  truth  of  their 
religious  tenets,  have  invented  an  obscure, 
but  apparently  learned  system  of  reasoning, 
a  "higher  logic,"  which,  according  to  their 
professions,  enables  tbem  to  see  the  truth  of 
their  religious  doctrines  with  as  vivid  a  sen- 
sation of  certainty  as  the  truth  ol  any  math- 
ematical demonstration.  Nay,  emboldened 
by  their  success  in  duping  tbe  public,  they 
now  affirm  tbat  this  consciousness  of  cer- 
tainty is  even  more  vivid  and  real  than  we 
feel  fn  regard  to  tbe  facts  ol  science.  We 
excused  thu  Calvlnlst  lor  claiming  to  himself 
and  hiB  brethren  a  logic  ol  faith  by  which 
they  could  prove  things  to  be  trae  that 
seemed  false  and  absurd  to  the  "children  of 
the  world."  He  possessed  a  religion*  con- 
tcioutntf*  quite  analogous  to  tbe  "philosophic 
consciousness"  of  tbe  metsphyslclans.  Bat 
be  believed  he  had  Bible  authority  for  his 
position.  There  is  not  eqnal  reason  for  tol- 
erating tbe  same  Pbarlseelsm  in  philosophy. 

When  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  dts- 
ensfing  any  controverted  point  assumes,  not 
tbat  I  am  stnpld,  which  may  not  be  Improba- 
ble, but  that  be  possesses  a  power  or  a  faculry 
that  transcends  reason,  by  which  be  under- 
stands certain  occult  qualities  ol  nature  as 
clearly  ss  he  Is  conscious  ol  his  physical 
sensations,  I  am  obliged  to  be  silent.  1 
might  us  well  srgoe  with  a  saint  or  a  ho-mr 
opathlst.  We  cannot  reason  with  a  person 
who  "knows"  what  others  only  believe 
or  admit  with  simple  aeqnlesoenos.  Ths 
metaphysician  who  thinks  be  can  resolve  all 
doubtful  truths  Into  certainties,  and  yst  can- 
not make  bis  ssaertlons  Intelligible,  will 
probably  fail  to  teach  us  that  the  dogmas  of 
theology  are  more  certain  than  the  demon- 
strations •!  sctanca. 

Tbe  study  of  metaphysics  may  be  a  very 
harmless  pursuit,  like  thresding  a  labyrinth. 
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Men  should  be  allowed  to  take  tbla  aort  ol 
recreation,  tbougb  they  may  never  find  their 
way  out.  Their  bewilderment  la  purely 
mental.  We  will  make  no  complaint  of  their 
"entitles"  and  "quiddities,"  tbelr  "logoi" 
and  tbelr  "gnosis,"  their  "ego"'  and  "non- 
ego,"  or  their  "iram,  coramdago."  We  would 
not  Interrupt  tbelr  mutual  adulation,  and 
would  allow  tbem  to  fold  up  ehadowa  and 
demonetrate  to  the  world  the  divine  euence 
that  ia  contained  In  tbem.  But  when  one  of 
tbem  puts  forth  a  proposition  like  the  one 
quoted  below,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
assuming  that  the  fault  la  not  In  our  own 
tuind  that  we  cnnnot  understand  It:  "Body 
is  not  material  put  upon  the  soul  from  with- 
out, but  a  somewhat  projected,  adumbrated 
form  within  its  own  nature  or  Inherent  con- 
stitution." The  body  is  generated  from  and 
by  the  soul.  The  two  somewhats,  man  and 
bis  body,  are  correlates.  Tbe  material  body 
of  man  is  tbe  lowest  image  of  bia  psychic 
form.  There  is  a  psychic  body  and  a  pnou- 
raatic  or  spiritual  body.  The  material  body 
Is  only  an  Instrument  in  time  and  mauer-'lty 
which  man  acts  In  the  material  world." — 
Dr.  Jones'a  Lecture,  Ang.  1. 

Wilsoh  Flioo. 
Note.  I  rejoice  to  end  an  utterance  of  one 
of  the  CoDcord  mystics  which  can  be  under- 
stood; and  a  good  reason  may  be  given  for 
the  truth  of  a  part  of  her  theory.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  at  Concord,  on  tbe  5tb  last., 
claimed  that  "if  Kant's  philosophy  had  been 
understood  In  France,  she  would  have  beeu 
•pared  both  the  Napoleons.  The  revolution 
would  have  been  intelligent  nnd  bloodies." 
I  would  make  tbe  statement  a  littlestruiigi-r. 
Iwouidsayjf  Kant'*- philosophy  bud  been 
fully  promulgated  In  tbe  First  Napoleon's 
birthplace,  sneb  a  person  as  he  was  conld  not 
have  been  prodnced.  It  conld  not  be  possi- 
ble that  a  clear  and  brilliant  intellect  like 
Napofeon'o  should  arise  ont  of  encb  a  univer- 
sal muddle.  Ab  well  might  we  suppose  that 
another  Franklin  could  spring  from  a  mar- 
riage of  two  of  tbe  Concord  divinities  1  In 
spite  of  all  the  good  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Howe's  theory,  BhooM  spring  from  Kant's 
philosophy,  she  must  admit  that  it  has  not 
redeemed  Germany  from  one  of  the  worst 
despotisms  in  Europe.  Tho  truth  ia  that 
Kant's  philosophy  is  a  huge  system  of  char- 
latanry, and  it  has  cast  a  blight  over  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature  similar  to  that 
which  the  first  autumnal  frost  casts  over 
tbe  lace  of  nature,  muddling  all  things  into 
odc  universal  dinginess.  The  only  good 
that  ran  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  enables  many 
excellent  people  to  telk  eloquently  about 
nothing  1  w.  r. 
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TEE  00N00EB  SCHOOL 

The  third  annual  session  oLsrris^pceuliar 
assembly  closed  Saturdav,&ATjit4£)  VTOas 
been  characterized  by  tnl  AAre  same  feat- 
ures asin  pre«?e (tpHAsLv-; ;  attracting  about 
the  aS^e-^tteo/ion,  ps^-oking  vai5equal 
amo,4it^rJ]  fcul^aod  wlontsg utoreVr  leas 
of  coflvfteriaatlon.  WldLfjj*  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  the  iwTcule,  we  respect 
the  commendation.  We  have  no  wish  to 
add  to  either,  but  rath(r_tOj  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  results.    |T)>Jt/is  the  Concord 

School  ?  VJut  oVcjIit  IrrI /I'^Vt     It  is  not 

a  large  wJLA&tht  orfflteVecing  spirits 
shape  lrl/cTiaract«W  sndf  InsftrVaf  lis  utter- 
ances. The  audiewce  usually  numbers  leu 
than  a  hundred,  and  two-thirds  of  these  an 
women,  either  quite  yonng  or  quite  old. 
Tbe  leading  lecturers  represent  a  small 
school  in  philosophy .  It  Is  not  s  convention 
of  broad,  full  minds  for  the  discussion  of 
great  questions  upon  their  own  merits;  it  is 
rather  a  coterie  of  peculiar  minds,  soet  for 
the  expression  of  peculiar  views,  In  very  pe- 
culiar language.  The  leaders  in  philosophic 
thought,  like  Drs.  Hopkins  and  McCosh 
snd  Prof.  Bowcn,  sre  conspicuously  absent. 
Prof.  Harris  and  Dr.  Mulford  are  strong 
men,  hut  they  are  advocates  of  a  theory 
rather  than  unbiased  inquirers. 

The  Concord  philosophy  Is  predominantly 
Hegelian.  It  la  bnt  natural,  therefore,  that 
in  a  measure  It  should  he  clothed  In  Hege- 
lianlanguage.  This  suthor.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered Is  tbe  one  who  complained   that  only 
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one  man  In  Europe  understood  him,  and  be 
Misunderstood  him.  It  la  alio  aaid of  him 
that  be  purposely  cnltWaied  a  atjle  hard  to 
be  understood.  At  an  llloatration  of  this. 
it  ia  related  that  be  rewrote  a  paper,  mak- 
ing tbe  language  mora  involved,  baoaoae  a 
select  circle  were  able  to  com  pre  bend  ft  at 
one  reading.  It  la  nothing  strange,  there- 
fore, if  his  expounders  follow  the  bad 
example  of  their  master.  Bnt  Hegel  was 
also  pantheistic,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
Concord  also  ia  pantheistic.  Prof.  Morris 
clearly  enounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
versal Conaclonaneaa  and  was  cheered,  the 
only  time  that  cheering  had  taken  place. 
This  doctrine  is  that  there  ia  a  uniyeraal 
consciousness  which  Is  divine  spirit,  and 
that  tbe  individual  consciousness  la  identi- 
cal with,  and  subsists  in  It.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  Mr.  Aloort  read  from  8t  Paul 
In  regard  to  "diversity  of  gifts,  bnt  one 
spirit."  Of  course  It  la  easy  to  see  that  no 
ground  is  left  here  for  morality,  much  leas 
for  theology.  Of  course,  If  snob  views  were 
to  prevail   ia  this  country,  as  they  did  la 

Germany,  similar  results  ivould  follow  here 
as  there,  but  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger.  We  do  not  look  for  any  impor- 
tant results  from  the  Concord  philosophy, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  Something  has 
been  claimed  for  it  as  a  protest  against 
materialism,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  value  to 
oppose  one  error  with  another.  Materialism 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  pantheism.  As  a 
suggestion  of  what  might  be  done,  however, 
the  School  Is  of  value.  It  will  tend  to  fos- 
ter our  interest  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
We  have  predicted  that  the  brilliant  era 
of  scientific  study  and  discovery  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  will  be  followed 
by  one  equally  brilliant  in  philosophical 
research  and  acquisition.  After  physics 
comes  metaphysics.  We  shall  yet  hope  to 
see  a  gathering,  of  the  broad,  catholic  minds 
in  philosophy,  not  to  express  their  own 
peculiar  views,  but  to  solve,  if  it  may  be,  the 
deep  questions  of  our  being. 

Christian  Register 
Aug.   17,    1881. 

Tax  Independent  Is  somewhat  severs  with,  the 
School  of  Philosophy.  It  says:  "A  correspond- 
ent or  two  wishes  to  know  why  ws  do  not  givs 
reports  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
The  /"if"//  is  thst,  in  oirloiuuon,  tbs  larger 
part/fUvttt  is  said  thdL'lrtutnbog  and/top- 

ered  np  by  an  affected  jargon."  Vie  Watekmaa 
commends  to  the  school  the  study  of  the  Bible  as 
s  better  revelation  than  that  of  philosophy,  va- 
rious oy)tr\journals  tall  iSKm'mila)  strains.  If 
these  rriJrijBe^re  rJhtestt'a/ziinst  the  study 
of  philosophy,  le  canhot  Ktyrnpathise  with  our 
neighbors.  Th/fe  is  no  mor4  exa!tosV*^ndy  for 
the  hninan  mind* than  that*whichjjieay  with  the 
great  problems  of  existence :  there  ismone  which 
may  have  a  closer  and  more  vital  relation  to 
human  experience.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  were  not  humbugs,  and  did  not 
talk  jargon;  though,  if  pages  of  these  writers 
were  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  it  would  prob- 
ably seem  so  to  a  majority  of  their  readers. 
Neither  do  Prof.  Han's,  Dr.  Snider,  Mrs.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Sanborn,  Dr.  Hedge,  Prof.  Morris,  Prof. 
Porter,  or  Prof.  Bascom  indnlge  iu  jargon  in 
their  interpretations  of  these  authors. '  The  fact 
is  that  philosophy,  like  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  has  a  terminology  of  its  own,  which  most 
be  mastered  before  it  is  understood.  When  Prof. 
Benjamin  Peirce— who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy— talked  on  quaternions  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
of  his  eminent  hearers  that  could  follow  him ; 
but  nobody  thought  he  was  talking  nonsense. 
Yet,  if  a  reporter  of  one  of  the  dailies  present 
had  tried  to  report  him,  we  can  imagine  what 
a  disastrous  jumble  he  would  hare  made  of  it 
Concord  has  snffered  from  its  reporters ;  and  it 
has  also  suffered  from  a  few  speakers  whose  vo- 
cabulary ia  lawless  and  indefinite.  But,  if  such 
a  man  as  Prof.  Harris— one  of  the  profonndest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  clearest  of  American  think- 
ers— is  not  understood,  it  is  somewhat  arrogant 
to  charge  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the 
hearer  upon  the  speaker.  With  a  mistaken  en- 
terprise, the  Independent  published  full  reports 
of  the  Boston  lectures  of  Joseph  Cook ;  and  yet 


who  of  all  tbe  Concord  philosophers  ever  in- 
dulged in  so  much  "humbug  and  tomfoolery"? 
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BOSTON,   AUGUST  18.   1881. 
KANT  AND  THE  EXPERIENTIAL   SCHOOL. 

President  Porier,  in  his  essay  read  tome  days 
ago  at  Concord,  maintained,  according  to  published 
reports,  that  Spencer  and  Lewes,  among  other  think- 
ers of  the  experiential  school  of  philosophy,  "have 
travelled  in  Kant'a  footsteps,  while  denying  him." 
A  statement  like  this  coming  from  tbe  President 
of  Yale  College  is  liable  to  mislead  many  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
and  later  philosophic  thought,  and  calls  for  a  brief 
statement  of  facts. 

Kant  maintained  that  mind  is  an  entity,  whose 
forms  or  laws  are  entirely  independent  of  experi- 
ence. The  proposition  that  "there  is  nothing  in 
the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses" 
he  opposed  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  intellect  itself  has  a  priori  conditions  with- 
out which  experience  is  impossible,  that  there  are 
fundamental  concepts  which  are  inherent  in  mind, 
and  in  no  way  due  to  experience. 

Spencer  and  Lewes  on  the  contrary,  while  recog- 
nizing the  insufficiency  of  tbe  old  sensational  the- 
ory that  limits  experience  to  the  acquisitions  of 
the  individual,  maintain  that  the  experiences  of 
ancestors  have  become  organized  in  the  race,  that 
the  individual  of  to-day  possesses  not  only  the 
results  of  bis  own  experience,  but  the  results  of 
innumerable  ancestral  experiences,  that  what  Kant 
thought  was  inherent  in  mind  and  independent  of 
experience  is  tbe  result  of  accumulated  experiences 
of  the  race,  and  that  the  forms  and  "laws"  of 
thought  which  precede  and  condition  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  have  been  evolved  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are  evolved  from  the  seed ;  so 
that  the  mental  forms,  although  connate,  and  there- 
fore a  priori  in  the  individual,  have  their  genetic 
explanation  in  the  development  of  the  race,  and 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  experience  as  are  the 
perceptions  or  the  acquired  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Thus,  the  question  is  changed  by  modem  thought 
from  one  of  psychology  to  one  of  psychogeny,  from 
a  consider:.. ion  of  the  nature  of  mind  to  that  of 
its  genesis  and  evolution.  The  experientialists  ask 
the  adherents  of  the  a  priori  school  to  show  that 
the  mind  has  any  conceptions  which  are  not  re- 
ducible to  sensible  experience  or  combinations  of 
such  experience.  That  there  are  logical  processes 
called  by  Kant  "forms  of  thought"  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  formation  of  judgment,  as  are 
the  laws  of  geometry  in  the  construction  of  fig- 
ures, is  admitted.  The  question  is  whether  there 
are  concepts  antecedent  to  all  experience,  individ- 
ual and  ancestral,  whether  they  are  primordial 
and  inherent  elements  of  mind  or  are  mental  con- 
ditions, which,  although  irreducible  to  any  indi- 
vidual experience,  art  due  to  On  evolved  experience 
of  the  race.  Kant  declared  they  were  antecedent 
to  all  experience.  The  modern  school  of  evolution 
endeavors  to  trace  their  evolution  from  the  simplest 
perception  of  the  babe  or  the  savage  to  tbe  com- 
plex conceptions  of  a  Shjakspere  or  a  Newton. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  mental  forms  are  connate 
and  so  far  a  priori,  but  as  products  of  ancestral 
experiences  they  are  acquired,  and  therefore  a  pot- 
Uriori. 

Experience  is  "the  registration  of  feeling,"  and 
"feeling  is  the  reaction  of  the  sentient  organism 
under  stimulus."  Experience,  then,  implies  two 
factors,  organism  snd  environment ;  and  every  mod- 
ification of  structure  and  every  accompanying  sen- 
sation most  be  experiential.  The  infant,  when  it 
unters  the  world,  has  no  innate  ides  of  spaas  or 
time,  but  it  has  organised  tendenoiss— Kant's  "• 
priori  forms"— which  h»v»  arisen  in  experisnos 
because  of  the  constancy  and  universality  of  the 
external  relation  to  which  the  organism  has  bees 
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to  tell  her  all  about  Concord  and  to  describe  to  her 
the  personal  appearance  of  Emerson,  Alcott,  and 
others ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  her  that  I 
had  never  been  at  Concord,  and  could  only  tell  her 
of  the  impressions  of  others  who  had  seen  her  he- 
roes. "What,  live  in  New  England  and  never  have 
been  to  Concord !"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  I  lived  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that 
place,  I  would  find  some  way/>f  going,  if  I  bad  to 
crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees !" 

So,  since  then,  I  have  been  haunted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  this  "sin  of  omission,"  but  have  hitherto 
always  waited  for  "the  more  convenient  season." 
The  "convenient  season"  came  one  day  last  week ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  many  others  who,  like  my  en- 
thusiastic Missouri  friend,  may  be  living  in  some 
of  the  outof-the-way  nooks  of  the  world,  whereto 
the  Index  has  penetrated,  and  who,  though  isolated, 
yet  know  all  about  Concord  and  the  men  and 
women  it  has  given,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the 
world  of  thought  and  literature,  I  give,  through 
the  Index,  a  few  of  my  impressions  in  regard  to 
what  I  saw  and  heard  in  a  day  at  Concord. 

We  walked  from  the  station  to  the  "Hillside 
Chapel"  where  the  sessions  of  the  Concord  School 
are  held,— a  delicious  walk  to  a  stranger  in  Con- 
cord, especially  on  a  sunshiny  morning  like  that  on 
which  we  enjoyed  it  It  is  reported  that  the  vil- 
lagers, generally,  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
philosophers;  but,  somehow,  they  seem  to  have 
c&ught  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world's  interest  in 
the  historic  and  transcendental  town,  for  it  is  a 
marvel  of  neatness  and  taste  from  end  to  end- 
There  is  an  indescribable  air  of  a  realized  ideal 
pastoral  life  in  the  aspect  of  Concord  as  a  whole. 
Such  elms,  such  greenswards,  such  flower  gardens, 
such  sweet,  clean  fields  of  hay  and  grain  are  rarely 
seen.     One  drank  it  all  in  like  a  living  poem. 

For  the  sake  of  a  little  niece  of  ten,  who  loves 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  her  Lilile  Women,  I  took  a 
long  look  at  the  pleasant  old  Alcott  homestead, 
where  the  "Little  Women"  grew  to  be  big  women 
and  took  their  appropriate  part  of  the  world's  work. 
The  "Hillside  Chapel"  is  within  the  same  enclosure 
and  within  call  of  the  brown  farm-house  where 
Louisa  and  her  sisters  dreamed  and  played  until 
dreaming  and  playing  were  all  over  in  the  sober 
actualities  of  life.  When  I  entered  the  Chapel,  I 
took  a  survey  of  the  women  present,  comprising 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience  of  seventy-five  or 
bo,  and  wondered  if  among  those  present  was  the 
one  daughter  of  the  "Mystic"  of  Concord  who,  it  is 
said,  attends  these  meetings.  As  I  looked  at  the 
noble  form  of  the  aged  patriarch,  whose  daughter! 
have  done  Concord  and  himself  so  much  honor,  I 
recalled,  with  a  thrill  of  love  and  pity,  the  pathetic 
lines  he  wrote  so  short  time  since  on  his  dead  artist 
daughter,  May  Alcott. 

I  did  not,  of  course,  venture  to  attend  one  of  the 
discouises  on  speculative  philosophy  without  a  due 
sense  of  my  own  incapacity  for  grappling  with  the 
deep  questions  there  discussed ;  but  I  "took  heart 
of  grace"  in  reading  over  the  prospectus  of  the 
School,  that  "no  preliminary  examinations  are  re- 
quired, and  no  limitations  of  age,  sex,  or  residence 
in  Concord  will  be  prescribed."  So  as  I  was  to  be 
a  "student"  for  only  one  session,  and  bad  primed 
myself  in  the  mysterious  nomenclature  of  specula- 
tive philosophy  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  daily 
papers,  I  decided  to  risk  it,  the  more  willingly  that 
I  had  found  myself  able  to  understand  some  of  the 
more  abstruse  ideas  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and  others, 
although  I  was  fully  aware  that  these  thinkers 
were  too  modern  for  their  methods  of  thought  and' 
expression  to  receive  any  countenance  or  considera- 
tion from  the  Concord  philosophers. 

I  fear  my  expectations  ran  too  high.  I  was  dis- 
agreeably disappointed  in  finding  myself  fully  able 
to  understand,  thanks  to  the  daily  press,  most  of 
what  Professor  Jones  said ;  but,  alas  I  for  my  recep- 
tivity. I  found  myself  dissenting  from  most  of  his 
conclusions  and  dogmatic  assertions,  and  they  wtre 
dogmatic.  He  said  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  of 
the  scientific  thinkers  of  to-day,  "This  is  not  true"; 
"that  is  a  false  idea."  Begging  Dr.  Jones'  pardon, 
I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  attitude  of  the 
earnest  seeker  after  truth  should  be  always  that  of 
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the  humble,  teachable  inquirer.'  The  theory  of 
evolution  was — in  Dr.  Jones'  opinion,  as  given  in 
his  morning  lecture — a  wholly  unwarranted  one; 
and  yet  there  were  several  evolutionists  present 
who  breathed  a  little  easier  after  be  and  If  r.  Al- 
cott had  "cried  'havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war"  upon  that  abused  theory,  to  find  how  weak, 
how  very  weak  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
against  it  are,  and  they  went  to  sleep  that  night 
more  confirmed  Darwinists  than  ever.  - 

Dr.  Jones,  a  blonde,  elderly  gentleman  in  specta- 
cles, read  very  finely ;  and  his  lecture  was  embel- 
lished with  many  axiomatic  gems  of  cultured 
thought,  but  his  attack  on  the  evolution  theory  was 
a  piece  of  speculative  Don  Quixotism.  He  gave 
his  own  interpretation  to  that  theory,  and  with  great 
valor  attacked  that  which  did  not  exist  outside  of 
his  own  "inner  consciousness,"  or  at  least  was  never 
taught  by  any  recognized  leader  among  the  evolu- 
tionists. He  was  particularly  severe  on  the  "cose" 
which  he  said  the  evolutionists  claimed  to  be  the 
beginning  and  source  of  all  mind.  Somehow,  when 
he  was  working  himself  into  a  Platonic  rage  over 
this  mythic  "ooze  with  its  vast  pretensions,  I  found 
myself  able  to  iraagine  it  only  in  the  words  of 
some  "nonsense  ve-ses"  written  by  somebody  in  imi- 
tation of  a  Transcendental  poet: — 

"Source  Immaterial  of  material  nangbt, 

Focne  of  light  lonDltealmaL" 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture, 
Professor  Harris,  in  his  gentle  way,  came  gallantly  to 
the  rescue  of  the  evolutionists.  That  discussion 
waxed  a  bit  earnest,  on  which  the  tender-hearted 
"Dean  of  the  Faculty,"  Mr.  Alcott,  vaguely  fearing 
something  was  going  wrong,  began  to  deprecate 
any  misunderstanding  between  the  gentlemen. 
Whereupon,  Dr.  Jones,  looking  surprised,  exclaimed, 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Alcott."  "Nor 
I  either," echoed  Professor  Harris.  Then  the  philoso- 
pher, discerning  his  native  Concord  again,  smiled, 
and  ssid  as  he  subsided  into  his  seat,  "Well,  I  don't 
know  as  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,"  adding,  as  a 
laugh  rippled  over  the  audience,  "I  am  a  'Mystic,' 
you  know,' "  on  which  the  merriment  became  gen- 
eral- 
It  Was  very  warm  in  the  tiny  chapel,  a  decidedly 
unique  building,  which  from  its  odd  shape,  un- 
placed woodwork,  and  its  "woodsy"  background  of 
grass,  trees,  and  shrubs,  gives  one  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  camp-life,  or  would  do  so,  if  the  camp-chairs, 
which  are  the  only  seats,  had  been  made  on  a  plan 
that  would  give  ease  or  comfort  to  the  human  frame ; 
but  then  they  may  have  been  designed  purposely  to 
test  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  school.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  any  philosophy  which  would  render  them 
endurable  for  three  hours  must  be  sublime.  I  had 
been  very  much  interested,  especially  when  Mr.  Al- 
cott gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  could  by  right 
living  prolong  our  present  short  term  of  life  to  one 
or  even  two  hundred  years, — indeed,  he  hinted  that 
it  might  yet  be  possible  to  give  grim  Death  the  slip 
altogether ;  and  as  he  is  nesrly  eighty,  with  facul- 
ties unimpaired  and  his  six  feet  of  humanity  un- 
bent by  age,  I  was  not  sura  that  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, but  I  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  open  air 
where  I  could  give  such  overwhelming  ideas  room 
to  expand. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  Emer- 
son, but  bad  to  content  myself  with  a  long  look  at 
his  home,  a  white-painted,  green-blinded,  thoroughly 
Kew-Englandish  residence,  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Concord,  but  like  most  of  the 
houses  of  the  village  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
verdant  lawn,  and  shaded  by  trees. 

From  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where  we  took 
dinner,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deserted-looking 
graveyard  opposite,  filled  with  ancient  and  moss- 
grown  stones.  We  found  the  names  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  there ;  but,  as  this  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest burial-places  of  Concord,  snd  now  disused, 
these  were  probably  distant  branches  of  these  dis- 
tinguished families.  A  copy  of  some  of  the  long 
eulogies  on  these  old-time  tombstones  would  not 
be  an  instructive  reading  in  these  days. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Holland,  whose  contributions  to 
the  /ntfex  have  mads  bim  well  known  to  all  it*  read- 
ers, the  lsst  few  hours  of  our  stay  were  rendered 
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tyro*  the  very  toughest  of  the  whole, 
but  ooe  which  made  the  older  head*  al- 
most b  ilarious.  Preeideat  Porter  of  Tale 
College  sent  a  lecture  to  be  read  before 
the  philosopher*.  Prof.  Heart,  D.  D.,  of 
Hamilton  College,  lectured  an  Thursday 
evening.  Everybody  like*  hi*  genial 
face  and  expects  a  good  thing  from  bint. 
It  was  be  who  originated  the  idea  of  this 
anniversary. 

Among  die  attendant*  upon  toe  school 
have  been  many  evangelical  ministers— 
indeed  there  i*  this  year  a  falling  off  of 
the  other  sort.  Professors  from  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist and  Episcopal  institutions  could  be 
detected  among  the  listeners  almost  any 
dav.  Not  many  person*  remained  through 
the  five  week*.  Many  came  for  •  day. 
Governor  Long,  on  hi*  way  tn  the  State 
Piifton,  slipped  in  for  an  hoar.  It  was 
evident  from  hi*  balf-diatreased  and  pes- 
tled look  that  be  was  not  sore  what  H 
waaaQ  about. 

For  oae  thing,  the  school  is  a  groat 
intellectual  stimulus.  It  will  wake  up 
ideas  in  very  dull  heada;  and  its  drift  is 
in  the  right  direction.  A  lady  told  ss* 
that  when  she  began  to  attend  aba 
only  believed  in  a  far-away  God,  but 
now  she  is  growing  quite  orthodox. 

If  the  reader  does  not  now  know  all 
about  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
he  will  hsve  to  come  and  see  for  himself. 
Only  let  him  be  sure  and  bpTTg  his  very 
best  ears.  <•• 

[Henry  M.   Grout] 


A  Chicago  Girl  at  Concord. 

A  young  Udy  on  the  Welt  Side  ha? 
just  returned  from  Boiton.  While 
there  her  unelc,  who  is  a  reporter  on  n 
sporting  paper,  took  her  to  the  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Couoord.  She 
heard  some  one  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Absoluteness  of  Absolutism,"  aud  be- 
came iofstuated  with  tin  doctrine 
taught. 

4  'Cbawles"  said  she  to  ncr  lover  the 
other  eveuing  (he  is  a  clerk  in  a  har- 
ness store),  "Chawlos,  do  you  realise 
that  yon  cannot  differentiate  the  indis- 
soluble   sbsolutenet*  of  the  absolute  i" 

"No,"  be  replied,  "to  tail  you  the 
truth,  I  don't ;"  and  a*  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  her  since  she  got  back, 
the  suggestion  uttered  (track  him  with 
some  alarm. 

"Do  you  ever  stop  to  inquire,"  she 
begin  again,  "into  the  iuchoaUon  or 
the  rudimentary  incipience  of  the  rhap- 
sodical coagmeatation  ofvour  thoughts 
of  love?" 

"Well,  not  to  speak  of,"  he  said. 

"Then,  i(  there  is  one  drop  of  blood 
in  your  heart  that  pulsates  for  me ;  if 
there  is  one  conceit,  nooscopic  or  bh«- 
cological,  that  in  the  incogitaocy  of 
your  dreams,  or  in  tbe  perquisition  of 
your  wakiug  hours,  absorbs  a  thought 
of  me,  I  beg  that  yon  would  eliminate 
a»y  abstruse  or  equivocal  particles  of 
distrust  from  the  profound  and  alUtranJ 
picious  abnormality  of  your  love ." 

"Great  heavens,  Maria,  bav*  you 
swallowed  a  dictionary  V . 

"No,  I  have  not,"  saw  said,  v/th  a 
look  of  stern  snd  forbidding  dlsplsas- 
uro  ;  "I  bav*  bosn  to  the  School  ol  Phil- 
osophy at  Cooosrd." 
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Harper's  Weekly.    ?Aug*>   20, 

THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tim  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  hss  been  ss  prosper- 
ous and  interesting  ss  ever  this  year;  and  excepting  at  tbe 
Kant  meeting  at  Saratoga,  there  has  probsbly  never  been 
so  mnch  good  talk  about  Kant  in  so  short  a  time  as  on  tbe 
Kant  dsys.  P/oltessor  rttixJB,  of  Harvard,  read  an  admira- 
ble sketch  of  stwynilo*apherV!!2e,"*rtiich  not  only  toll 
story  but  clearly  stated  bis  philosophical  position jani 
flnence.  President  Porsteb,  of  Yale,  aMjh'iyMecr 
Kant'8  relation  to  moUefp  religions  lifi*ii,3it/ 
Harris,  of  •Missouri,  Mrs.  p*iiA^rf ids  Howe,  _  _ 
Watson  arAv}r>Bj>rt^af  Michigan,  Mr.  Mxabs,  and  otl 
also  took  pa|t\wth  papers ^nd  conversation. 

Tbe  audience  at  this  interesting  assembly,  in  whieh  the 
garden  aud  tbe  groves  of  the  Academy  are  renewed,  is  never 
very  large,  but,  aa  usual,  the  true  audience  is  beyond,  and  is 
reached  through  the  reports.  Jocosity  in  snch  reports, 
however,  is  misplsoed.  To  ridicule  Messrs.  Hxdgb  and 
Porter  and  Harris  in  their  discourse  upon  Kant  or  any 
subject  of  philosophy  is  aa  absurd  as  to  make  sport  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  discoursing  of  political  economy,  or  Ma- 
caulat  of  history,  or  the  bankers  at  Niagara  of  finance. 
The  papers  read  at  tbe  Concord  School  are  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  philosophical  study  in  America. 
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etr-eral,  but  'prima  philosophbViB  the  science 
of  being  as  snch,  ibe  sclerjce  which  considers  lbs 
ultimate  grounds  or  principles  ol  everything 
which  exists.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  de- 
fining philosophy  laid  stress  on  the  side  of  the 
will,  and  made  the  term  cover  specially  that  de- 
termination of  the  will  which  is  conjoined  with 
true  love  of  wisdom.  The  Stoic  definition  is 
'the  striving  after'  theoretical  and  practical 
efficiency  in  physics,  ethics  and  logic.  The  Epi- 
curean definition  is  'the  rational  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness/ The  Xeo-Platonists  and  Scholastics 
were  professedly  followers  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  introduced  no  new  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, though  the  Neo-Platonists  conceived 
the  highest  relation  of  the  philosopher  to  truth 
to  be  that  of  ecstacy,  or  trancing  into  the  abso- 
Jute. 

'In  modern  times  Woli  define!  philosophy  at 

the  science  which  explains  bow  all  things  are 
possible ;  Kant  as  the  science  of  the  relation  of 
all  knowledge  to  the  essential  ends  of  human 
reason;  Hegel  as  the  science  of  the  self-compre- 
hending reason.  Ueberweg  says  'philosophy 
is  the  science  of  principles  ;  Schwegler,  'phi- 
losophy is  the  thought  totality  of  the  empirical 
finite' ;  James  Hutcbinscn  Stirling  declares  'phi- 
losophy is  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  man's 
world  to  terms  of  thought,  with  theoretical  light 
and  practical  guidance  in  all  that  concerns  him 
as  a  rational  animal.1  The  following  definitions 
I  quote  from  the  faculty  of  this  school:  From  A. 
Bronson  A lcott—  'Science  is  expressed  In  the 
fixture  of  thought,  in  facts;  art  in  the  flowing 
thought,  in  ideas,  and  philosophy  as  the 
synthesis  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  In  the 
personal  idea.'  From  Prof  Harris— 'Whenever 
man  attempts  to  refer  all  of  his  cognitions  to 
one  he  begins  to  philosophize' ;  and, 'a  philosophic 
solution  of  a  problem  consists  in  the  redaction 
of  the  immediate  and  contradictory  elements,  as 
they  are  given  in  life,  to  the  ultimate  terms  or 
expressions  which  indicate  the  universal  and 
necessary  conditions  out  of  which  those  ele- 
ments have  arisen.'  From  Dr  Jones— 'Philosophy 
is  a  science  of  sciences' ;  'It  speculates  and  judges 
all  these  in  their  respective  grounds  and  final 
reasons.'  It  is  Interesting  to  note  how  the 
definitions  of  philosophy  advance  from  the 
etymological  meaning  which  made  it  the  high- 
est phase  of  affectional  activity,  through  defini- 
tions which  lay  the  stress  npon  a  determination 
of  the  will  up  to  the  modern  definitions  which 
substantially  agree  that  it  is  the  highest  in- 
tellectual activity,— the  science  of  sciences,  the 
knowing  which  seeks  the  first  principle,  or  the 
universal  and  necessary  ground  of  all  reality. 

"Philosophy  then  is  that  form  of  the  activity  ot 
the  human  personality  which  realizes  the  ideal 
of  the  intellect,  viz., 'knowledge  of  truth.'  It 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  logically  distinguished 
from  loving  the  beautiful  or  doing  the  good,  if 
we  would  avoid  hopeless  confusion  of  terras. 
Whoso  knoweth  the  truth  will  do  the  good  and 
love  the  beautiful,  i.e.,  the  true  philosopher  will 
have  piety  and  artistic  appreciation  necessarily, 
hut  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  what  makes  him 
distinctively  a  philosopher."  The  lecturer  then 
proceeded  to  define  truth  as  "the  form  of  Un 
totality— that  only  is  true  which  being  a  com- 
pletely rounded  circle  needs  no  addition."  "It 
is  universal  and  necessary,  subject  to  no  in- 
dividual caprice,  but  valid  for  all  reason." 

THBPHLLObOPHJC   ATTITUDE. 

"A  man  as  natural  historic  individual  finds 
himself  sooner  or  later  in  bis  experience  of  life 
confronted  by  the  question— Out  of  what  prin- 
ciple do  all  these  facts  of  which  I  am  cognizant 
and  all  the**  generalized  theories,  which  I  have 
awtpit-d  as  classifying  the  facta  for  practical 
purjKjflcs,  arise?— or,  What  is  the  universal  and 
nec-ffsary  to-oiind  of  the  partial,  contingent  and 
contradictory  objects  of  experience-  if  there  be 
any  Mich  ground?  This  question  can  truly  be 
■s.iid  t*i  present-  itself  at  aoioe  time  to  each  man, 
because  rationality  is  the  distinctive  element  of 
m..::hi.od,  and  "tia  chiirauLeribtje  of  reason  to 
aspire  to  uiitdcation.  It  does  not  follow  from; 
this  that  every  natural  being  in  human  fonaj 
nas  tug- syprranopg-oi  tmmmmT,  tret'every 
tan  is  rat)u;,:.l,  and  therefore  to  evt-rv  mm  tuis 
qwFtioavrs-sems  itself. 

"It  is  pc<'ubarto:hepMlo<opli;eati)tut-:\  .uid 
when  a  man  asks  it  in  earnr-sv  l:«J  air  >-r-  o 
arsireritihe  begins  to  pfciWi  h:r.».  il-.  tig 
btretoioie  perceived  fntls  aiid  K-::-u«]  tV  ras 
be  now  aspires  to  knowledge  of  truth, 

"Earing  arrived  at  this  point  ;i  iu:m  may  say 
to  n;niM.'li, 'How  can  I  e  worm  of  OieV.u-it, 
hoi*  to  Know  absolute  truth?*  and  to  give  up  in 
despair,  overcome  by  humilirv;  or  ho  riiav.  on 
rejection,  conclude  that  he  already  knows  ali 
the  truth  that  Hi  is  worth  wbile  to  know,  or  that 
it  is  too  hard  v;ork  to  attempt  to  know  truth,  or 
tbnt  if  be  should  attempt  it  be  might  stray  oiX 
'"to  danger  jus  speculations  which  would  unit 
nim  for  th.e  serious  business  of  life.  ?:ach  of 
these  cor  siderations  has  restrained  multitudes 
Irora  ait  erupting  the  solution  of  this  qne-tinn 
liter  becoming  copious  of  it,  and  so  humility 
T;J^"c5IDCt:i'tL,?r  tarincM,  or  timidity  has 
checked  their  philosophic  career. 

"But  suppose  these  obstacles  overcome  and  a 
determination  to  push  forward."  He  must 
make  Ins  way  by  means  of  thought,— not  in  that 
crude  definition  which  makes  thought  «uy  activ- 
ity of  the  consciousness,  which  yet  may  be  sh  ired 
by  the  lower  animals,  but  In  the  philosophic 
meaning  of  "thinking  conscious  of  boiUii" en- 
gaged upon  subjects  furnished  by  Itself, i.e., 
generalisations  of  experience,"  the  powur  to 
cuter  upon  which  distinguishes  man.  '*Hiilu» 
sopbic  thinking  takes  up  ths  products  of  the 
first  stages  of  thinking  and  endeavors  to  unity 
lh*»m,  i,  e.,  to  find  the  first  principle."  Formal 
(ogle,  the  essayist  went  on  to  show,  "has  two 
grave  defects,.— it  assumes  the  so-called  laws 
of  thoogbt  without  any  attempt  to  explain  or 
pound  them:  and  It  treats  thought  as  distinct 
from  the  contest  of  thought,  i.  e.,  It  treats  truth 
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and  certitude  as  distinct."  When  the  process 
of  logic— which  waB  carefully  set  forth- -is  com- 
pleted, "the  thinkinc  and  the  object  are  as  far 
apart  as  ever.  If  this  result  is  correct,  knowl- 
edge can  never  become  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  is  what  philosophy  must  be  if  it  be  valid 
at  all;  for  plainly,  if  when  all  is  done  the  think- 
ing and  the  object  are  utterly  distinct,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  assurance  that  they  even  corre- 
spond. It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  result  of 
this  sort  of  logic  that  truth  cannot  he  known." 
The  office  of  philosophy  is  to  discover  the  true 
significance  and  relationship  of  ordinary 
thoughts,  and  "when  the  first  principle  or  abso- 
lutely universal  thought  has  been  reached,  it 
most  then  be  confirmed  by  an  exposition  of  the 
construction  of  the  universe."  For  this  more 
than  for  anything  else  system  is  needed. 
"Philosophizing  otherwise  is  not  science  at  ail, 
bat  merely  expression  of  detached  individnal 
opinions,  isolated  subjective  stand-pot  fits, 
which  may  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive, but  which  fail  to  carry  the  weight  of 
-universal  and  necessary  troth.'' 

THX  UrilTTIIVZ   MZTHOD. 

Turning  then  to  the  various  methods  of  sys- 
tematic procedure  in  philosophy,  the  essayist 
notes  that  all  possible  methods  fail  under  three 
heads.  First,  immediate  or  positive;  under 
which  <*>me  intuitive  and  dogmatic  systems  of 
every  variety,  which  belong  together  because 
neither  recognizes  any  mediation  or  negative  re- 
lation in  thought,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  The  intuitive  denies  that  any- 
thing bat  being  can  be  predicated  of  the  abso- 
lute, because  the  human  consciousness  is  finite, 
and  ramtt  by  that  fact  limit  the'  statement  of 
truth  and  change  it  intountroth.  Therefore  the 
intuitive  philosophers  say  that  "our  knowledge 
of  truth  is  confined  to  the  certainty  that  the  ab- 
solute is,  and  that  this  certain ti  is  an  immediate 
fact  of  consciousness."  .  This  cannot  be  called 
knowledge  at  all,  and  its  followers  simply  ac- 
cept faith  as  an  equivalent  term  to  knowledge; 
and  the  result  is  "so  worthless  and  indetermi- 
nate" that  it  "might  as  well  be  'The  absolute  is 
not,'  and  our  knowledge  of  troth  would  b?  nr- 
affected."  "Naturally  when  this  method  at- 
tempts to  supplement  the  emptiness  of  its  fun- 
damental position  and  apply  Itself  to  matters  of 
human  Interest,  it  can  give  us  nothing  but  dog- 
matic assertions  and  capricious  fancies  and  im- 
aginings. Having  exhausted  all  that  can  be 
truly  said  about  tbeabsolute  in  saying  that  it  is, 
all  the  supplementary  reflections  as  to  its  attri- 
butes and  the  relation  between  it  and  man  and 
the  world  have  no  validity,  even  for  him  who 
utters  them.  This  method  in  its  purity,  then, 
gives  us  no  system  of  philosophy  at  all.  It  ex- 
pressly excludes  the  possibility  of  a  system,  and 
It  is  a  positive  evil  so  far  as  by  making;  immedi- 
ate certitude  the  test  of  truth  it  abolishes  all 
distinctions  between  the  contents  of  conscious- 
ness, and  gives  ground  for  expounding  as  true 
all  manner  of  superstitions  and  vicions  lma^in- 
inn. 

"ft  is,  however,  to  be  said  In  favor  of  thm 
method  that  Its  Identification  of  the  slwulun? 
and  being,  and  of  truth  and  immediate  con- 
sciousness, is  philosophic  in  that  it  exhibits  that 
identity  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity  which 
'tis  the  business  of  philosophy  to  establb.hu  Dot 
il  is  anphilosophic  in  that  it  calls  immediate  an 
identity  or  unity,  which  is  a  unity  of  diflert-uis, 
the  very  statement  of  which  states  mediation. 
go-called  immediate  knowledge,  as  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, is  no  more  immediate  than  any  oi^or 
fact,  which  can  Indeed  be  taken  as  immediate, 
it  its  presuppositions  are  overlooked.  Intuitions 
become  valuable  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
culture  ibej  are  the  product  of.  lunate  idea* 
are  mere  potentialities  nntil  through  mediation 
they  become  realRctivirien,  They  are  not  im- 
mediate, because  they  :tre  innate,  and  so  far 
Locke's  criticism  is  valid." 

THE  IX.GMATIC    METHOD. 

"The  dogmatist  is  more  naive  than  the  intui- 
(jonahV.  To  liiru  it  has  not  occurred  that  fiuite 
categories  are  limiting  or  that  thought  has  any 
conflict  a:  thin  itself.  Neither  does  he  doubt 
the  applicability  of  the  categories  of  thought  to 
being'.  .He  does  not  theiefore  stop  at  the  propo- 
sition, 'The  absolute  is,'  but  proceeds  to  apply 
to  the  absolute  all  the  predicates  which  seem 
fitting.  This,  too,  without  any  critical  exami- 
nation of  either  subject  or  predicate,  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  meant  by  tho  subject  Itself,  or 
whether  or  not  the  terms  used  as  predicates  are 
really  infinite.  The  fundamental  characteristic 
ol  dogmatism  \a  that  whatever  predicate  it  ap- 
plies is  taken  as  excluding  its  opposite,  namely, 
'The  absolute  is  one'  means  that  'the  absolute  is 
not  many,'  hence  the  inevitable  untruth,  for  it 
is  no  n;ure  ttue  that  4Tbe  absolute  Is  one,' than 
it  is  that 'The  absolute  is  many.'.  Dogmatism 
proceeds  analytically  in  constructing  a  system. 
Taking  bitch  subjects  as  'Being,'  'The  Soul,' 
'The  World,'  uvd  'God,'  it  constructs  ontology, 
psychology,  cosmology  and  theology,  by  analyz- 
mg  tbc  popular  conceptions  of  those  terms  and 
60  detenuiuing  the  predicates  to  be  attached; 
and,  as  before  stated,  it  has  entire  confidence 
that  the  results  so  reached  are  true.  Although 
dogmatism  goes  farther  than  intuitionalism  in 
the  direction  of  mediation,  it  can  still  be  prop- 
erly classified  as  a  method  of  immediacy,  be- 
cause its  predicates  are  taken  as  given  and  as 
independent,  and  its  results  are  abstractly  posi- 
tive, yet  it  has  Lie  merit  of  maintaining  that 
knowledge  of  truth  is  possible." 

SKEPTICAL  i..VD  CRITICAL  BTSTKMS. 

The  second  general  class  of  philosophic  meth- 
ods is  the  complement  of  the  first,  and  Includes 
alt  methods  whose  principle  is  mediation  or 
negativity.  Unaer  this  head  fall  all  empirical. 
skeptical  and  critical  systems  (using  "critical 
In  the  Kantian  sense). 

Dogmatic  philosophising  is  open  to  attack  at 
two  vital  points:   first,  its  assumption  that  the 


categories  of  thought  apply  to  things  is  not  dem- 
ocRtrnted;  second,  it  does  not  examine  the 
categories  themselves  to  seeif  tbey  are  not  self- 
contradictory.  The  second  method  attacks 
both  points'  Empiricism,  relying  upon  experi- 
ence, says  material  objects  and  mental  states  are 
particular,  finite  and  limited,  and  if  thought 
rinds  only  infinity,  simplicity  and  identity,  then 
thought  and  things  do  not  correspond.  So  far 
empiricism  is  correct.  If  philosophy  does  not 
furnish  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  certainly  inadequate. 

But  empiricism  evidently  can  construct  no 
system  for  itself,  for  its  very  first  step  intro- 
duces it  to  thoughts  which  derive  no 
more  support  from  immediate  experience 
than  do  the  categories  of  dogmatism. 
The  concept  of  force  is  just  as  mnch  an  ab- 
straction and  jQst  as  Invalid  as  the  concept  of 
God.  Skepticism  then  or  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  of  truth  is  the  inevitable 
resrlt.  There  would  seem  then  at  this  point  to 
be  two  exactly  contradictory  results  arrived  at: 
first,  dogmatism  restricting  itself  to  thought 
concludes  that  the  universe  is  infinite  and 
identical;  second, empiricism  restricting  itself  to 
things,  concludes  that  flnitnde  and  difference 
are  the  only  reality. 

The  critical  method  is  the  consummation  of 
empiricism  and  of  the  consequent  skepticism. 
The  critical  method  recognizee  that  the  shallow 
form  of  empiricism,  in  giving  nndae  weight  to 
the  particular  or  finite  factor  of  experience,  bad 
failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  factor  of  uni- 
versality and  necessity.  It  easily  demonstrates 
that  experience  is  impossible  without  this  factor 
and  critically  examining  the  contents  of  experi- 
ence arranges  them  in  the  form  of  a  system. 
"When  this  is  completed  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
question,  Does  experience  present  the  truth  of 
things?  whicn  question  Involves  the  two  points 
which  bave  been  mentioned  as  left  unguarded 
by  dogmatism,  for  truth  is  a  unity,  and  If  the 
categories  themselves,  as  found  in  experience, 
when  examined  prove  contradictory,  evidently 
their  universality  and  necessity  extend  no 
further  than  thought  and  do  not  reach  to  the 
troth  of  things,  i.  e.,  tbey  are  universal  and 
necessary  forms  of  experience,  bat  not  of  being. 
The  method  employed  for  this  criticism  is  to 
set  up  two  contradictory  categories,  e.  g.,  In- 
finitude and  finitude,  simplicity  and  compo- 
sition, freedom  and  necessity,  spontaneity  and 
causality,  and  see  if  thought  can  hold  to  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  method  of 
lamination  demonstrates  that  each  has  equal 
validity.  Hence  thought  is  involved  in  fanda- 
meutal  contradictions  and  therefore  cannot 
know  truth. 

The  critical  method  then  is  distinctively  a 
method  of  mediation,  or  reflection,  because  it 
everywhere  recognizee  duality  and  has  in- 
soluble relativity  as  its  result.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  makes  contradiction  the  very  essence 
of  thoogbt. 

Notwithstanding  the  negative  outcome,  em- 
piricism, culminating  In  the  critical  method,  is 
still  in  two  reEpects  an  advance  beyond  dog- 
matism: First— Ilb  starting-point  assumes  that 
truth  does  not  rest  iu  subjective  consciousness 
alone,  but  must  be  found  objectively  as  well- 
Starting  with  external  perceptions,  it  demands 
a  solution  by  induction  or  synthesis  of  the  par- 
ticulars, if  solution  tbare  ba,    hand- It  dft- 


tooustr»tesT)eycfldrr»winiuTy  or  aemar  xnar  iu 
order  that  trsth  should  be  known  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  categories  must  be  solved. 

THZ  DIALECTIC. 

Dogmatism  and  the  critical  method  being  thus 
incapable  of  constructing  a  sy>lem  of  philoso- 
phy, tne  essayist  turns  to  a  third  general  divis- 
ion, which  he  describee  as  of  " media tod-i ram t- 
diacy,  or  identity  through  negation,"  whose 
method  is  the  dialectic.  "The  term  originally 
meant  discussion  or  reasoning,  and  received  its 
significance  as  expressive  of  a  distinct  philo- 
sophic method  from  Plato,  who  says  in  the  sev- 
enth book  of  the  republic,  'So  when  anyone  at- 
tempts to  discuss  a  subject  without  any  of  the 
senses,  by  reasoning  he  is  Impelled  to  that  which 
each  particular  is— and  if  he  does  not  desist  till 
he  apprehends  by  intelligence  what  is  the  good 
itself,  be  then  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  Intelligi- 
ble, as  the  ottier  does  at  the  end  of  the  visible. 
Do  not  you  call  this  progression  dialectic?*  And 
again  in  the  same  hook:  'Does  not  then  the 
dialectic  method  proceed  in  this  way  alone,  to 
the  principle  itself,  removing  all  hypotheses, 
that  It  may  firmly  establish  it,  and  gradually 
drawing  and  leading  upward  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
which  was  truly  buried  in  a  certain  barbaric 
mire,  using  as  assistants  and  circular  leaders 
those  Arts  which  we  have  mentioned,  which 
through  custom  we  frequently  call  sciences,  but 
which  require  another  appellation  more  clear 
than  opinion,  hut  more  obscure  than  science?' 

"The  process  of  tbe  dialectic  method  Is, then,  to 
proceed  by  reasoning  alone,  removing  all 
hypotheses — or  Inadequate  principles — to  ths 
first  principle  itself.  >  ou  will  see  that  this  dif- 
fers from  the  first  method  in  that  it  does  not 
reach  tbe  first  principle  per  saltum  [does  not 
Jump  at  the  conclusion!  and  by  Immediate  con- 
sciousness, and  from  tbe  second  method  In  that 
it  does  not  stop  till  tbe  first  principle  Is  reached." 

The  essayist  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  a  knowledge  of  objective  truth  can  be 
reached  by  this  method  and  in  the  form  of  a 
system.  Heexhifeitstbe  mental  process  of  tbe 
philosopher  In  considering  theqnestton  "Is  there 
a  first  principle  of  the  universe,  and  if  so,  what 
is  It?"  "It  is  quite  likely  that  one  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  sneb  geoeral  concepts  as 
force,  causality,  etc.,  are  the  ultimate  generali- 
zations of  which  human  thought  Is  capable" — 
that  Is,  are  as  far  as  anybody  can  think.  Bnt 
tixamlnlDg  these  general  concepts  one  can  reach 
oriental  pantheism,  where  lies  tbe  very  begin- 
ning of  philosophy.  "How,  standing  here,  can 
we  explain  tbe  real  universe?"  Other  methods 
have  fetched  as  to  this  point  and  told  us  we  can 
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go  no  further.  The  masters  of  tbe  dialectic 
have  started  there  and  reached  the  relativity  ot 
knowledge,— that  the  total  that  can  be  known  is 
relative,— relative  to  what?  To  itself,  namely; 
the  totalis  self-relation.  All  forms  of  relation 
are  explicable  within  this  discovery.  "Now 
this  progression  from  the  ultimate  simple  up  to 
the  concrete  self-relation  constitutes  a 
system,  namely,  a  whole  of  parts  relat- 
ing to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought." 
"Bat  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  third 
method  is  that  it  follows  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  seeking  to  universalize  any  positive  con- 
cept adds  to  it  its  negative  and  ceases  not  till  a 
concept  Is  found  which  having  its  negation 
within  itself,  namely,  being  self-relative,  is  not 
destroyed  by  it,  but  preserved.  Tbe  thought 
that  the  absolute  is  self-relation,  seems  so  ap- 
parent when  one  arrives  at  it,  that  one  wonders 
why  a  laborious  systematic  procedure  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  ft,  bat  the  necessity 
of  orderly  and  systematic  progression  appears 
when  one  attempts  the  task  of  applying  the 
principle  for  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Then  each  step  of  the  procere  is  found 
to  bave  its  representation  in  natore  and  mind, 
and  neither  could  be  thoroughly  understood 
without  reference  to  the  logical  system.  There 
follows  then  what  might  perhaps  be  called  tbe 
practical  part  of  philosophy,  namely,  tbe  appli- 
cation of  tbe  principle  discovered  to  nature  and 
mmd,  thus  constituting  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  Now,  if  tbe  prin- 
ciple logically  discovered  proves  adequate,  it  is 
confirmed, — the  truth  of  things  is  shown  to  cor- 
respond with  the  truth  of  '.bought — or  to  state  it 
more  strongly,  tbe  truth  of  thought  Is  shown  to 
be  tbe  truth  of  things,  namely,  really  objective 
truth.  These  three  then — logic,  philosophy  of 
nature  and  philosophy  of  spirit,  constitute  a 
system  of  philosophy  and  each  in  itself  is  a 
eysUTO.  Indeed,  any  single  thought  is  a  ayBtera 
for  only  that  which  has  no  relations  at  all  is  en- 
tirely without  system." 

PHILOSOPHY'S    FEACT1C-LL   VA1.CE. 

After  some  disenrsive  remarks  on  tbe  naming 
of  tbe  dialectic  method  in  the  sense  of  Plato, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  confess  that  specula- 
tive philof  ophy  does  not  seem  to  most  people 
important  or  interesting.  For  explanation,  he 
mentions  the  power  of  sensuous'  desires  over  a 
large  part  of  humanity,  and  recurs  to  his  former 
reasons  of  humility,  self-conceit,  laziness  and 
timidity.  Be  says:  "The  first  and  last  restrain 
many  pious  people  who  are  fully  persuaded  that 
philosophy  is  antagonistic  to  religion,  and  who 
prefer  to  stand  by  religion,  which  would  be  a 
wise  decision  if  the  premise  were  true,  for  there 
are  few  souls  sturdy  enough  to  bear  a  philoso- 
phy which  has  no  place  for  religion.  Mrs 
Browning  touches  a  chord  common  to  all  human- 
ity wheusbe  says:  — 

"  'The  self-poised  God  may  dwell  alone 

Villi  invent  clorifviij£, 
Bui  G^xi'i  chief  angel  w«iteth,  for 

A  broiber.lL.voloe,  to  stag; 
and  &  toneiv  creature  ot  sn^ta  "Harare, 

It  Is  an  awful  tlii::^.* 

Bnt  th?  feiT  is  reallr  jufaind^d,  for.  «■  f  ti  as  I 
kn«  tv,  rlir?rc  is  uot  n  ^rtftt  sy-:-,t.i  of  pi.:;u»:ijVy 
ex-^.r.r,  wl  -tbc-r  do-i  :,-::,  er.tioal.  r.r  lir.X r, 
t  : '■  h  does  net  3tt-  •  \>:  to  r  r'.irru  r-";.-rt,. 
Tl  ;?c  who  are  deterred  by  1:  :  ::-->s  ccrt.iiuiy 
have  grpat  excuse,  f'jr  real  pl.;.]c-'p!i;c  tu'iuire- 
nj-;:t  involves  labor  more  sev<  re  thftii  any  ;u:-,i- 
]i.-'.:.iai  labor  most  of  us  are  b  'cn*tuni*l  '■-»  .\s 
Htrgel  says,  'Logic  (meaning  speculative  lo^ic)  is 
bard",  because  it  has  to  deal,  not  with  percep- 
tions, nor,  like  geometrjr,  with  ah^tracl  repre- 
sentations of  the  senses,  but  with  pure  aVtrac- 
tious;  and  because  it  requires  a  habit  atjQ  :  ictilty 
of  aU-tracuon,  a  firm  apprehension  of  rhnn^ht 
per  ae,  and  a  facility  of  movement  among  tue?e 
intangible  realitie?.'  As  to  tho^e  wSo  are 
restrained  by  Ftlf-conceir,  thinking  they  airaidy 
know  everything  worth  knor,  ircr,  one  can  wish 
them  a  Socrates  for  their  sophistry.  B;it  alter 
all  these  classes  are  eliminated*,  there  are  still 
left  m;tuy  men  and  women  wl.o  would  be  inter- 
ested in  philosophy,  if  they  believed  v.hm  Stir- 
ling sayy,  that  il  furnishes  theoretical  li;ht  and 
practical  guidance  in  all  that  concerns  man  as  a 
rational  animal.  To  sbow  that  it  does  this.it 
must  be  sbown  to  have  objective  validity,  namely, 
its  method  must  be  shown  to  be  that  of  thought 
itse".f.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  criticism  of 
method  which  1  bave  attempted  and  which  has 
resulted  in  the  conclusiun  that  ,tbe  dialoctic 
method  Is  the  only  adequate  one. 

"This  method  cousin ts  in  becoming  conscious  of 
tbe  movement  of  thought.  Everybody  pursues 
It  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  anjb-xly 
can  consciously  pursue  it  a  little  way.  The 
difficulty  arises  only  when  one  attempts  to  ex- 
haust the  content  of  thought,  but  one  need 
net  be  disappointed  If  that  takes  a  "long  time 
and  a  good  deal  of  patience." 

Tbe  essayist  then  illustrated  this  by  taking 
"a  catecrory  of  thought,"  —  Dec*sslty,  —  ttod 
treating  it  thus:  Necessity  at  first  view  is  abso- 
lute dependence, antithetic  to  frceJom  ns&uso- 
lute  Independence.  A  thing  Is  necessitated  be- 
cause tbe  totality  of  condiLious  forces  it  tn  bo  as 
it  Is.  Bat  the  total,  of  which  necessity  Is  taken  as 
predicate.  Includes  both  the  thing  and  the 
totality  of  the  conditions.  Hence  tbe  total  as 
totality  of  conditions  nece?sltsws  itself  as  thing, 
which  is  self-neces&itatiou  or  freedom.  This 
exhibits  tbe  dialectic  method  Iogic;i!lv,  showing 
bow  a  finite  category,  used  as  predicate  of  the 
totality,  goes  over  into  au  Infinite  citepnrv. 
Freedom,  if  taken  as  antithetic  to  necessity, 
would  suffer  the  same  fate,  but  taken  as  above, 
vou  will  notice  that  It  includes  necessity  within 
itself,  for  nothing  is  free  which  does  not  necessi- 
tate Itself. 

The  dialectic  method  Is  exhibited  ontologically 
also.  Examine  any  material  thing.  Iu  exSt. 
ence  is  a  unity  of  change,  and  change  is  only 
negation  of  what  Immediately  U  and  realization 
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ol  what  ww  not,  bat  that  srblch  U  negated  ii 
not  blotted  out,  bat  It  an  element  of  that  which 
li  :  .Allied.  Examine,  the  institutions  of  the 
wcrid.  The  family  It  negation  of  tbe  immediate 
individual  and  realisation  of  a  totality.  Society, 
6iate,  art,  rettgtoa  and  philosophy  all  exhibit 
tbe  tame  process ,— negation  of  the  immediate 
and  re-affirmation  throngh  thit  mediation. 

If  then  the  true  method  of  philosophy  It  valid 
logically,  psychologically  *nd  ontologicsJIy  (for 
1  am  confident  one  will  find  that  the  illustra- 
tions jrireo  are  only  Instances  of  a  universal 
process),  is  -t  net  evident  that  knowledge  of 
truth  can  be  attained  by  philosophy?  Is  inert 
notat  leastsoJtbeienteneoBxagementforthoQjEbt- 
lul  men  and  women  to  five  serious  atteatlon  to 
pbGosopby?  Ton  will  ootios  how  faUy  the  true 
method  meets  the  necessity  for  system  in  phi- 
losophy. Tbe  dialectic  method  is  Itself  a  sys- 
tem. Only  immediacy  Is  unsystematic  That 
which  is  through  mediation  is  Ipso  facte  in  tbe 
form  of  a  system.  Thought  itself  is  in  Its 
essence  systematic,  hence  the  science  of  thought 
cannot  be  otherwis*. 

the  uurv  or  nmosorauf. 

It  is  often  objected  to  philosophy  that  it  1b  at 
war  with  itseu,  that  bo  two  systems  of  phl- 
losopby  agree.  The  exact  contrary  is  jaat  at 
true.  The  history  of  philosophy  moGt  exhibit 
tbe  same  dialectic  process  which  appears  every- 
where else;  therefore  the  abstract  universal  ol 
intuitionalism  and  docmatism  is  succeeded  by 
the  negation  of  empiridsm  and  skepticism,  but 
tbe  untruth  of  each  lies  only  Id  its  abstraction, 
and  each  is  a  necessary  moment  of  the  true. 
Hence  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  we*le  pre- 
sents one  grand  system,  exhibiting  not  the 
capricious  opinions  of  individuals,  bat  tbe 
totality  of  objective  thought. 

Tbe  changes  of  the  particular  systems  are 
doe  to  the  dialectic  of  tbe  two  factors.  The 
eternal  factor,  or  the  method,  baa  the  dialectic 
within  Itself,  which  has  be;n  Indicated  just 
now;  hence  the  cycles  ol  oach  period,  such 
as  the  tireek  and  ths  German;  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved  has  also  its  dialectic,  hence  the  dif- 
ferent periods,  each  a  cycle  in  itself. 

Boi  philosophy  fa)  a  whole — a  one— and  a  sys- 
tematic whole — even  In  history.  This  view 
emanci panes  the  seeker  alter  troth  from  bondage 
to  any  individual.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
Platonist,  Aristotelian,  Kantian  or  Hegelian  to 
be  a  philosopher.  The  individuals  have  the 
same  importance  in  philosophy  .which  they  have 
in  the  state  and  no  greater;  yet  just  as  the 
American  patriot  reveres  Washington,  so  does 
the  stndent  of  philosophy  revere  the  trraat 
masters. 

He  who  U  truly  a  philosopher  knows  -the 
asatssV.  ssast  mmrsarilsjes  aiUOiMsaVJ^  a»c«V 
'*:--/-.  tiotK     rrfrrHrie"an'/cxp$r!'»ceeS*  to  the" 

t.T:      :  "       y,c    '»; -"-..'-  j.  . -■ -.    -  :         e   J     ill     fbeb* 

pK^r  re  iaiion«.  j;i :;  :.-..- »  chute,  sad  so 


■  led  far 


I'l  li.lt  Ui  soul.* 


TO  STUDENTS  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 
A  Pri7«  in  Metaphysics.— Tbe  antbor  of  "The 
Student's  Dream"  offers  SC90  for  an  essay  of  not 
more  than  1000  words  which  shall  disprove  the 
metaphysical  theory  brieily  de?uribed  in  the 
ahove-muiitioned  work.  The  theory  is  that  all 
phenomena  are  explained  by  motion:  That  mo- 
tion is  the  ultimate  relation,  and  rhat  thought, 
and  n  J I  that  thought  represent*  or  can  represent, 
is  reducible  to  this  relation.  That  the  terms  of 
this  ultimate  relation,  as  disclosed  hy  the  ideas 
which  the  conception   of   it   include*",  are  space 


theory  rest-  upon  the  truth  tli:.i  matter  and  space 
ere  two  Ti.tin.--,  tor  the  same  thing;  aud  that  the 
word  force  when  not  used  in  the  place  of  ufotlou 
can  only  moan  time.  If  therefore  the  correlates 
(or  the  related  realities)  matter  and  force,  and 
>paee  and  time,  when  viewed  In  the  broadest  pos- 
sible lljrlit,  aie  found  to  l»e  but  oue  pair  of  reali- 
ties iusteud  of  two,  and  if  we  And  the  words  space 
and  time  more  able  to  exprew  the  conception  of 
tbe*e  two  ultimate  realities,  than  the  words  mat- 
ter and  force;  if  we  ttud  it  Impossible  to  form  a 
conception  of  motion  without  at  the  same  time 
thinking  of  these  two  ultimate  realities,  then  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  iuotioa  is  three  to  one, 
and  that  It  expresses  all.  The  idea  In  limiting 
the  .replies  to  the  abore  argument  to  lose  words  is 
to  ohJlg<;  people  to  reduce  thalr  thoughts  so  the 
siinple>t  possible  terms  before  expressing  these, 
and  to  piafd.  agslnst  digressions  and  unnecessary 
amplifications.  All  systems  of  philosophy,  from 
ArbAtotle  to  Spencer,  fnrnfrh  a  list  of  categories 
or  ultimate  realities.  They  began  with  ten,  tbe* 
have  been  lucrea*ed  Indefinitely,  ami  have  at  last 
been  reduced  to  Ave.  The  object  of  this  offer  Is 
to  raise  and  settle  the  question  whether  there  are 
Ave  or  three  liltinutie  rvallUtw,  and  whether  the 
three  are  not  locludsd  In  motion.  All  communi- 
cations may  l*  addressed  author  "Student's 
Dream,"  care  Frederiek  Leyitoldt,  LI  Park  row. 
New  i-ork,  N.  Y.  "  * 


There  Is  reason  to  fear  that  the  wicked  au- 
thor of  "Tbs  Student's  Dream"  has  already  be- 
gun I; la  b^extieas  ^scgling  with  tbo  Concord 
thinkers.  tVe  pointed  out  tbe  other  day  that  the 
metaphysical  problem  he  proposed  to  submit  to 
them  was  a  transparent  deriee  to  steal  away  their 
wits,  a  talisman  of  unreason,  and  our  correspond- 
ent's aocouot  of  Prof.  Jowxs's  lectures  on  tbe 
soul  Indicate  that  the  spell  bss  begun  to  work. 
In  so  far  as  be  dovotei  Mm  self  to  the  exposition  of 
Pr.iTo'e  philosophy,  any  departure  from  the  lan- 
cuage  of  common  sense  will  be  overlooked,  for  the 
thoughts  are  not  his,  but  Plato's;  aud  Plato,  not 
being  a  college  graduate  and  bavlDg  bti <j\>  renolsr 
mental  training,  was,  ytcourie,  a  f omWbai  flighty 
and  rsmbllng  writer. \fcikjijti:W} he  isya  thai. 
"tbe  rjnernaturaL  AJj-K',il  the  essential  and 
the  pht-n^&U.nul\ia. Vh»  ^.li)  T,"  be  ts  girbig  us  his 
own  1rie&t,\aaJ  sixi'Suctlr*!  man  can  bear  htm  tny 
such  things  \nJuout\egret.    Phenomena  may  >•** 


tbe  cflgr  of  tVD£s.  badmobody  outside  of  Concord 
would  be  so  reckless  as  to  say  that  tbe 
supernatural  U  tbe  essential.  It  seems  as  If 
the  plain  natural,  material  world,  such  as 
rocks  and  Chester  County  pigs,  ought  to- 
be  the  essential  Of  course.  If  Prof.  Jones 
was  In  his  right  mmd  be  wouldn't  dogmatize  *a 
this  fashion  about  supernsctural  things,  and  be 
wouldn't  say  that  "In  ths  other  world  there  are 
multitudes  exlstlag  In  the  grounds  and  conditions 
of  what  ws  call  mortality"  as  calmly  as  if  be  were 
merely  remarking  that  there  were  cranberries  and 
evening  primroses  on  the  island  of  Kaatucket. 
for  he  bad  seen  them.  It  Is  melancholy 
to  think  of  the  mean  advantage  tbo 
sneering  peeltlvlstB  wTU  take  of  these  Irresponsible 
utterances.  For  Instance,  he  stated  the  doctrine 
of  metempsyebosts  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
man  oturtmr  one  of  the  troths  of  geometrey.  This 
Is  a  very  different  thing  from  stating  bis  belief  in 
the  doctrine.  A  potitMst  wonld  say  that  this  kind 
of  talk  is  not  only  s  foolish  wasls  of  time,  bot  Is 
plainly  immoral.  It  Is  powible  that  the  ex- 
cessive tenuity  of  the  Professor's  reasoning 
and  the  conndsnee  with  which  he  speaks 
upon  subjects  about  which  ths  savace 
Is  as  wise  as  the  sage,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  and 
general  meanlnglessoese  of  his  remarks,  may  be 
tbs  effects  of  the  Concord  atmosphere  now  erer 
charged  with  metaphysics;  bot  this  theory  learet 
some  things  nnaeeouated  for,  while  the  hypothesi> 
that  "  The  Student's  Dream "  man  has  beea  In  Con 
cord  explains  everything. 
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seemed  to  me  to  tfva  stronger  end  tonffher  ha* 
tellectnal  fibre.  I  j  Vie  faces  and  cranium*,  bat  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  tbe  school  has  bad  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  pulmnage.  Fun  is  often  made  of 
it,  and  fun  comes  easily  when  a  large  niunber  <tf 
men  and  women  are  doing  a  very  ttncaoal  thing. 
**  What  do  those  women  know  about  pbUoeopby  f* 
is  a  common  question.  Well,  perhaps  three- fourths 
of  the  school,  od  tbe  whole,  have  been  women. 
Whenever  I  have  counted,  four-tiftha  ha»e  been  of 
tbe  gentler  sex.  And  of  all  these  women,  far  mora 
are  school  teachers  tban  of  any  other  one  olasa.  ( 
am  inclined  to  think  that  tbe  unification— if  a  com- 
mon word  here  may  be  allowed — of  snch  women 
and  such  philosophy  as  is  taught  here  will  produce 
no  cheap  results  in  tbe  school-rooms  where  thee*; 
women  reign  and  in  the  circles  where  tbey  move* 
For  the  principles  constantly  maintained  by  the 
lecturers  here,'  whoever  has  occupied  the  chair  for* 
tbe  hour,  are  conservative  of  all  that  is  best  and 
stable  in  our  society  and  laws,  sod  their  application- 
to  the  fit-Id  of  education  baa  been  lreqnent  In  thej 
discussions  wbiuk  havs  followed  tbe  lectnreej 
Pruicssor  Harrie,  cepecially,  who  stands  among  the 

first  practical  educators  of  tbe  CdUutry,  and  who 
ban  the  flit  of  Hceing  (lie  pnsctiral  turn  of  the. 
underlying  priut  iples  of  the  human  mind  to  a 
greater  dogreo  limn  any  of  bis  ns^^ciatts  on  the 
f.w'ulty,  laye  stress  often  upon  tbeefleut  which  tbo 
priii. 'iplt-s  enunciated  mu-t  bavo  upon  the  human 
miml.  So  a  practical  good  result  of  wide  benefit  ia 
possible— supposing  th«»  echool  teachers  to  bare 
minds  big  enough  to  grjgp  tbe  principles,  and 
ineuioriPH  retentive  enough  to  keep  them,  aod  wills 
strong  enough  to  apply  them.  Most  of  them  look  ns 
if  tliey  bail.  As  to  the  men  who  come  litre,  several 
of  them  are  nrofc.<*Mors  and  instructors  iu  colleges,  »>r 
evidently  recent  piuduaics.  Clergymen  have 
funned  an  appreciable  part  of  tbo  audiences,  and 
among  the  occasional  listeners  have  been  biisiuusa 
men,  toir.c  of  whim  seemed  to  lake  in  what  was 
s;ud,  while  otliers  winked  at  each  other  at  the  bi^ 
words  and  long  t-eiitcDces,  us  ii  they  were  u  im-re 
fairacro  of  nonsense, 

S-'niu  of  the  doctrines  6et  forth  gravely  by  the 
lecturers  do  stem  toiuewhat  ridiculous.  Judging  by 
what  I  heftr  and  by  my  own  ideas  aUo.  I;  \n  no 
assertion  of  Mr.  Alcoit,  so  well  known  almost  as  to 
ctiLM'  !ii  excite  a  smile,  that  io  sleep  tbe  sonl  retires 
from  tbo  forehead  icto  the  "  baekhead,"  anil  plays 
antics  up  and  down  the  Hpine.  Dr.  Jones,  expound- 
ing bin  due  trine  of  (he  immortality  of  the  coul,  that 
mortality  is  a  condition  of  sin  and    imuortallty  is  s 


condition  of  holiness,  t-aes  that  souls  can  and  do 
puss  from  mortality  to  immortality  and  iroin  im- 
rnonaiiiy  to  mortality.  Then  he  quotes  from  Plato, 
who  sivms  lobe  absolute  authority  with*  him,  tbe 
p,lse.-._*e  which  says  that  tbo  i:omurtal  existence 
iniiuL.be  a  monotone.  To  escape  this  monotony,  the 
imujortal  s<'*j1  runs  over  for  a  while  idio  tl.o  mortal 
stilt*,  thus,  making  the  saying,  **  it's  naughty,  but 
it's  nil e."  both  a  profound  philosophical  truth  and 
the  expression  of  a  deep  loading  of  the  immortal 
soul.  Of  course  tbe  doctor  would  not  acknowledge 
that  his  doctrine  goes  so  far.  but  I  do  not  seo  how  it 
stops  short  of  1  hat  ridiculous  extreme.  The  doctor, 
who  is  an  M.  I).,  not  a  D.  D.,  ulso  holds  that  as 
plants  are  largely  nourished  from  air,  so  is  the 
human  body.  Food  does  not  go  to  build  up  the 
frame  :  it  merely  makes  blood,  and  the  blood  by  tbe 
lungs  takes  the  solid  material  for  tbe  body  from  ihe 
air.  Sow  to  the  average- mind  there  is  a  ludicrous 
side  to  the>c  thiu^M,  although  toe  main  subject  is 
ecrir.us  cnouub.  liutb  Dr.  Junes  and  Mr.  AJuott 
believe  that  the  human  sou!  has  existed  before  the 

Iireamit  life,  a  position  not  held  .by  Professor 
i arris,  lluf  admitting  these  points  against  the 
school,  with  Dr.  Jones's  long  words  aud  lack  of 
Ioific;il  pr-xtf — which  he  especially  disclaims  as 
Ik-iiic  out  of  place  for  those  who  come  simply  to 
contemplate  truth— and  with  Mr,  Alcolt's  specula- 
tions— which  may  bo  according  to  the  common 
sense  of  bis  listeners  or  may  not — it  remains  that 
s  positive  work  and  a  most  bvnencial  one  also  is 
bung  done  by  the  BcbooL 

Some  may  say  that  these  three  men  I  have  men- 
tioned have  been  made  unfairly  prominent.  But  it 
is  not  so.  Dr.  Jones  and  Hrofi'Miur  Harris  have  each 
ten  lectures  in  the  programme— twice  as.  many  as 
any  other— and  Jlr.  Alcolt's  course,  of  rive  has  been 
upon  the  philosophy  of  life.  No  other  lecturer  with 
a  distinctively  philosophical  subject  has  had  more 
than  one;  lecture,  except  the  Itev.  Dr.  Kidney,  of 
MinneapoliH,  who  delivered  three. 

Now  a,  few  words  as  to  tills  positive  work  of  tbe 
sclmol.  First  of  the  lecturers  must  be  put  Professor 
Harris.  I  Its  course  of  ten  lectures  bus  I  teen  in  two 
parts  of  hve  each,  one  upon  philosophic  principles, 
with,  of  course,  some  relereucr  to  their  lustory,  and 
one  upon  Hegel's  philosophy.  Professor  Harris  if*  a 
remarkably  clear,  rapid  ami  concise  thinker,  and 
Ins  thinking  is  reib'cted  in  bis  speech.  Like  his 
iiSMH-iales,  he  is  lirmly  grounded  on  the  superiority 
ol  mind  over  matter,  and  believers  in  a  blind 
materialism  have  no  mercy  from  bis  logic.  One  is 
Da  in  rally  governed  much  by  his  prejudices,  and  if  a 
student  denies  the  axioms  of  Prolesxor  Harris's 
philosophy— and  denial,  as  be  shows,  leads  his  op- 
ponent into  agnosticism,  where  he  cunuot  logically 
aillrm  anything— lie  (the  student)  will  not  admit 
the  conclnMons.  Jlnt  if  ont  with  a  firm  Itclief  in  the 
reality  o£  the  uiiHeen  above  the  seen,  but  without 
dear,  logical  perception  of  the  necessity  ol  such  a 
position,  wishes  to  have  Ins  Itefoirgetl  brain  cleared, 
few  men  will  do  the  service  aa  skilfully  and  bat is- 
fActonly  as  Professor  Harris.  He  guts  to  the  basis 
of  law,  civil  society,  the  l.tmily  and  the  Chinch. 
Doubtless  wauy  people  who  ridicule  the  school  act 
uiictmscionsly  uprn  the  very  principles  which  bo 
alarms  bn*  a  cl.sr  holdintr  ot  tlteni  is  a  better 
guarantee  of  making  no  mistakes)  in  their  moinen- 
t^>ua  application  than  a  mere  blind  feeiiu^  of  them. 
He  elears  up:  he  atreng'tlieua ;  be  buihma.  broad 
foundation  on  which  all  humanity  oud  Us  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  an  abiding  place,  he  as-ierts  the 
Trinity  »s  a.  phihtanphical  doctrine,  and  hm  hearers 
would  e»t,i!y  ii.i^giue  biiu  a  true  Orthodox.  'Jut  be 
is  a  meiniMr  nf  no  Church.  As  to  hid  familiarity 
^with  the  h'Htory  of  philosophy,  ho  is  equally  at 
home  in  ai,e.ii:it  liiwce,  in.hlern  (iermunv.  or  tho 
MhtHihimii  ci  tile  Middle  Ago*,  and  he  Ncetua  to  put 
every  man  iii.o  his  historical  i-mniei-non  wuu  ids 
pretfcces>or>.  eontriuporarios  and  snecenturs,  Dr 
Joilexiiiiil  Mr.  AieotU  ton,  wliuli-vcr  their  peculiar 
Slue  doctrines.  :Lre  in  accord  with  l'rolet<M>r  Harns 
npon  the  main  qitCBtion  us  to  rhe  snpretmicv  m  :bt, 
sjnniu.tl  ov>t  the  material  world.  Mr.  Alton,  iU- 
ileed,  instead  of  muting  tbr't'igiit  a  fimctem  .f 
ma.ije.r,  uaaL  suiatter  -  lue  p.tVfOioiUU-  vi  ihetu*.t.tf 

ITiee  stand  npim  f!ie'*om'e  pTitTosnphioal  u.ims  ss  the* 
Christian  n-llai.n  and  nn»l\  Miimgiy  op,..^d  t«- 
tlio-tn  j  p.-m-i  i-h-.  k;  dot-tun**  whn  li  teucli  that" 
nalitre  an-l  liiaii  uro  evolved  from  in  a  Tier  by  a. 
blind  nvikin;;  oi  laws  without  any  supieme  intcl- 
liu'etme  lirouttiu^  over  it. 

It  is  obyerved  rhat  the  school  has  the  support  of 
flm  Trinitarians  more  tbauot'llio  Uniiaritms — ihe 
latter  keeping  rather  shy  of  it.  though  the  staunch 
I'nitarian,  Dr.  Hedge,  ilelivered  one  nf  the  best 
•wiitieu  and  scbobirly  lectures  of  the  course.  Sev- 
eral Kpihcopalian  clergymen  havo  beeu  here,  and  I 
am  tobiihat  perhaps  half  ol  the  listeners  are  mem- 
bers of  Urthodo\  evangelical  ehurehe-s.  Hut  the 
school  is  s'-t-oluifly  unwx  i  irtin,  nn.t,  turther,  un- 
noleinical.  It  do-s  not  t»eek  to  attack  sud  destroy. 
Imt  to  buildup  aud  io  give  Roiuctbiut;  pwitive  aud 
lielp,rul  iiotwithsUvodioK  tlie  opinion  ol  koujc  worthy 
men  that  the  tall  is  u  twaddle,'7  aud  in  spite  in  the 
small  uuuiber  actually  attending,  ihe  school  has 
cimn-'h  popular  support  aud  euougb  ib.u  is  positivs 
and  good  Iu  it  to  lie  its  owu  re.u*ou  for  teins. 
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oo  Tuesday,  July  15, 1879,  and  continue  for  five 
weeks.  The  classes  will  be  conducted  by  Are 
professors,  who  will  each  give  ten  lectures  or 
convolution*,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11 
a.  m.  mid  -1  and  Gp.il  each  day  of  the  week  ex- 
o-]-t  cMunlay,  being  devoted  to  two  sessions 
and  no  more.  Five  days  in  'the  week  will 
be  occupied  by  toe  regular  professors,  and 
the  sixth  by  special  lectures  on  related 
subjects,  who  will  meet  their  classes  on  Satur- 
day." This  was  tbe  first  draft  of  that  method 
of  uwtnictiou  which  has  finally  been  adopted  at 
Concord;  certain  modifications  having  bean 
suade  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  several 
«unuier*  -uuce.  And,  as  was  stated  by  Ur.  San- 
born et  tbe  opening  of  the  school  this  year,  this 
method  of  instruction  was  in  part  shaped  by  the 
late  PrnfiMor  Peiroe  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
early  consulted  in  regard  to  it. 

Profo^oi-  Priroi  liad  been  for  many  years  con- 
nected Willi  the  American  Social  Siciouce  Asao- 
ciauon.  and  in  ISTSucU'd  ua  it,  president,  though 
dex-Linmg  the  title.  In  thi;  capacity  hi  formed  a 
plan  for  connecting  it  Mill,  a  gr^at  Ameviuan 
i  .'■■-.  .  !i  si.:-h  n  way  n  t>»  l>ri'ig  aV>uta 
yearly  s  •viion  of  several  we-iksi,  at  lh\<  universi- 
ty, of  tSe  iirincijiol  persons  in  America  who 
Eiii'ht  be  interested  in  social  sjieuce — something' 
as  the  Concord  Sehoul  now  brings  together  per- 
sons- inU-rvv-ted  in  speculative*  philosophy.  The 
execution  uf  his  pluu  was  postponed  for  lack  of  a 
university  which  was  then  reidy,  to  carry  it 
out;  but  his  ideas  took  root  in  the  mind  of  tbe  • 
secretary  of  his  association  (Mr.  Sanborn)  and 
havo  U*en  carried  out,  to  some  extent,  iu  the 
Concord  :  chool.  When  this  was  under  consid- 
eration, in  theiv-ioterof  1S7S-79,  Professor Peiroe 
invited  Mr.  Sanborn  to  dinner,  and  during  the 
snowy  evening  that  followed,  toe  detafb  of  in- 
struction, the  topics  to  lie  treated,  etc.,  were  dis- 
cussl-U  by  roirce,  and  modifications  were  made 
iu  accor.buce  with  his  suggestions.  He  entered 
heartily  into  tie  project,  ard  consented  to  give 
two  lecLu  ros  the  first  year  and  one  the  second  year. 
His  lectures  were  given  in  1879,  and  were  two 
of  the**;  lately  printed  in  his  posthumous  book, 
"Ideality  and  the  Physical  Sciences."  Front 
such  a  plan  as  he  proposed  he  expected  a  sort  of 
return  to  the  ancient  form  of  instruction  at  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  etc. — universities  to  which  in  early 
times  mon  thronged  for  conference  and  debate  as 
well  as  for  youthful  study.  "  The  freedom  of 
these  conferences,"  said  Peirce,  "made  them 
alarming  to  the  Governments  under  which  they 
existed  ;  while  the  power  they,  gave  to  influence 
opinion  made  the  control  of  them  desirable. 
Kings  therefore  have  taken  possession  of  them, 
and  organised  universities  on  their  present  Eu- 
ropean form,'  and  the  old  impromptu  university 
has  died  out ;  but  in  our  five  republic  is  now  an 
opportunity  to  revive  it.** 

Tbe  remarks  were  made  at  a  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, September  23, 1878,  at  which  Peirce  also 
said  that  he  had  meditated  by  himself  and  talked 
with  others  concerning  a  closer  connection  of  his 
associatiou  with  some  one  American  university, 
while  the  other  association  (for  tbe  Advance- 
ment of  Science)  might  in  the  same  way  be  con- 
nected with  some  other  American  university. 
The  time,  lie  thought,  had  arrived  when  the  pro- 
motion oi  social  science  could  best  be  sectored 
by  such  a  connection  with  a  university  at  which, 
for  a  few  weeks  in  each  year,  papers  and  debate* 
on  tho$e  subjects  could  take  place,  and  be  par- 
ticipated in  .by  well-qualified  persona 
from  all  parte  of  the  country,  residing 
temporarily  at  the  ohosen  university  for  tbe 
purpose;  while  during  tbe  rest  of  tbe  year  a  reg- 
ular professor  of  Social  Science  could  carry  on 
the  work  in  much  the  same  manner  as  to  now 
done  in  college  professorships.  Bach  a  schema, 
a*  he  had  said, .would  revive  to  mom  extent  the 
ancient  European  form  of  the  university,  to 
which  persons  came  In  great  numbers  for  tempo- 
rary residence  while  pursuing  special  studies 
Tbe  expert*  thus  brought  together  for  •  few 
weeks  would  form  an  academical  senate,  profit- 
ing by  each  other*  oontribottoae  and  instructing 
one  another,  each  In  hi*  specialty;  while  the 
university  itself  should  assess*  the  erpsnee  of 
publishing  whatever  might  be  valuable  in  tb* 
papers  aud  debates.  The  pin  i— I  fort*  of  tb* 
School  of  Philosophy  carries  oat  oae  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Pearce*  scheme  and  was  designed  to  do  so 
by  him  and  by  those  who  conceited  sua*. 

The  "Academical  Senate"  at  Conoord  con- 
tlsta  of  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Jo***  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  Kidney  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Seaborn, 
Mr.  a  H.  Emery,  and  tb*  other  scholars  who, 
from  time  to  time,  meet  with  the**  in  tb*  lihvs 
•ions  of  the  school.    Among  ahem  k*v»  beta 
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from  tbe  fine  several  ladies.  Miss  EUaabtsn 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Che-aery,  Xn.  Julie 
Ward  Howe,  and  ibis  year  Mrs.  Hathaway  gf 
Michigan.  Other  lecturers  have  been  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  D.  A.  Wassoo,  Dr.  MsOfOrd,  Dr.  Bar- 
Jo1,  Colouel  Higginmpti,  Dr.  Hedge  and  Dr. 
Peabody  of  Harrard  UavTaraiffy.  Mr. 
Bolder  of  81  Look,  Mr.  Job* 
Frofeasor  Morris  of  MJefauran,  Pro* 
Wataoo  of  Kingston,  Canada 
Basoom  and  Professor  Wrhpst  of  WTiiin— In,  Mr. 
R.  O.  Haxard  of  Rhode  Island,  Prclsaiar  Mann 
■of  Hamilton  College,  etc,  while  antsy  other  pro- 
fessors and  literary  man  bare  ssssnrlid  inn 
school  and  taken  part  in  the  converse  rlntM.  Tns 
whole  number  of  persons  present  at  one  or  more 
sessions  reached  GOO  in  1*30,  and  has  Dean  mora 
than  900  this  year ;  the  average  number  this  year 
has  been  about  75,  and  the  weekly  expense  of 
-carrying  on  the  school  is  somethirg  more  than 
tWi.  The  number  of  suasions  ha*  been  56  this 
year  and  57  but  year;  next  year  it  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  45,  and  tbe  term  shortened  to  four 
weeks.  This  is  longer  than  the  time  originally 
designated  by  Professor  Peirce  for  the  sessions 
of  social  science  at  bis  ideal  university.  "Whether 
siiyt  biug  more  will  be  done  in  that  direction,  as 
foreshadowed  by  Professor  Peirce,  is  for  the  fu- 
ture to  decide. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Concord  School  has  been 
considerable  enough  to  justify  its  managers,  as 
they  think,  In  continuing  it  upon  its  present  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  plan.  It  has  modified  its 
course  a  little  since  the  first  year,  and  does  not 
give,  literature  quite  so  prominent  a  place  in  its 
short  curriculum  as  then ;  but  there  is  no  int3n-| 
tion  either  to  give  up  the  literary  lectures  or  to 
convert  it  into  a  Trinitarian  theological  school — i 
which  sccnis  to  be  the  dream  or  the  nightmare  of 
some  of  it*,  commentators.  It  include*  among 
its  lect-urers  all  shades  of  religious  belief, 
with  very  few  shades  of  doub.,  perhaps, 
and  its  conversations  are  open  to  all 
comers  who  will  comply  with  the  rules  of  cour. 
tesy  that  must,  govern  a  conversation.  Most  of 
the  fifty-six  lectures  this  year  bare  been  follow- 
ed by  a  half-hour's  talk— somet  imes  by  an  hour 
or  mo*  e  spent  in  this  way— and  some  of  the  best 
things  said  were  in  conversation.  Among  tha 
good  talkers  were  Mr.  Adolphe  Conn  of  New 
York,  and  Professor  Andrews  of  tha  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  two  educated  m«i  stand- 
ing at  opposite  poles  in  ret»p<vt  to  race,  opinion 
and  habits  of  mind,  yet  both  enjoying  highly 
tbe  exercises  of  the  school.  Oif  certain  days, 
also,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was 
there  to  talk  and  not  to  lecture ;  aud 
on  one  such  occasion— tbe  Kant  Centennial  of 
August  G— after  listening  to  President  PortorH* 
lecture,  which  was  rather  heavily  read  by  an- 
other philosopher,  Mrs.  Howe  spftke  of  it  as  very* 
interesting  and  valuable,  laborious  to  write  and 
somewhat  laborious  to  hear.  She  then  suggest*! 
that  tbe  essay  had  tried  to  carry  "  ton  much 
theological  baggage, "  and  added: 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  push  theology  and  philoao- 
phv  too  much  together,  a*  if  the  one  was  bound 
to  do  all  the  work  of  both.  I  do  not  think  the>y 
are.  I  sup]***  different  j>eople  see  very  differ- 
ent people  see  very  different  things  m  their 
philosopher:  but  I  see  iu  Kant  one  good  thing— 
that  while  he  shows  wltat  is  tbe  domain  of 
philosophy,  pure  and  simple,  h-3  does  not  at  all 
go  into  the  province  of  theology.  *  •  *  I  do 
uot  think  Hint  Kant,  in  the  '  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,1  assumed  to  exhaust  philosophy.  He 
gave  very  stronjx  positions,  which  appeared  to 
him  logical,  but  did  not  attempt  to  shut  the  door. 
We  see  that,  because  those  who  followed  him 
and  added  so  much  have  felt  rather  iuvited  than 
forbidden  by  his  attitude  toward  the  study  of 
philosophy.4 

Dr.  ilcai*.  of  Hamilton  College,  following 
Hit.  Howo,  said: 

V  My  interest  in  thin  Kant  ooleuretluo  is  a 
practical  roio—  that  of  a  teacher,  de*dring  that 
oue  teaching  in  philosophy  should  take  a  higher 
platform  thuu  it  lias  done.  One  difficulty  in 
teaching  Kant  has  been,  not,  as  Mm.  Howe  has 
iutinisted,  that  he  had  too  much  theological  bag- 
gage, but  too  much  infidel  baggage.  We  oonld 
not  get  the  people  to  study  him,  berausd  they 
thought  be  was  the  father  and  source  of  all  the 
so-celled  rationalism  of  Germany.  Now  I  am 
indebted  to  President  Porter  for  bringing  out  the 
opposite  fact;  that  sort  of  thing  was  there 
before  Kant,  If  we  can  get  men  to  take  that 
Tit  w  fand  I  do  not  know  any  uiej  iu  the  -out 
try  better  able  tlian  Vr.  Porter  to  dispose  and 
permiane  our  teachers  to  take  hold  of  Kuut),  we 
nave  done  (be  best  thing  we  oonld.'' 

Another  speaker  ou  the  same  d*y.  nsfevrln,;  (m 
tilt  j*THhio<  tukeri  by  Goethe  ju'I  by  |£ra  arson 
toward  the  Kantian  philosophy,  said.  tnw*trd  Um 
close  of  the  disciissfon: 

"  Mention  hax  been  made,  and  very  properly, 
of  the  interest  which  Omthe  took  iu  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ki.ni.  Xo  doubt  it  wa-j  real  and  pro- 
foiurd;  yet  when  be  oaiue  to  review  his  life,  alter 
be  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  or  ebrutr 


irs.  he  said  to  Rckeruann  that  he  hid  given 
much  attention  to  the  studv  of  philosophy, 
1  he  thought  that  Schiller  bad  occupied  him- 

A  and  Itis  friends  rather  too  much  with  meta- 
/tytjp*.  Now,  a  poet  like  VisrU.*-,  who  was  both  . 
j-oet  and  philosopher,  and  our  owu  poot  here 
(Mr.  Emei*son),  who  is  alwo  po«t  and  philosopher, 
but  whose  pre-enuutniDo  lie«  in  his  poetic 
lacvlty  —  tbfMe  men  are  to  bo  excused 
from  following  veiy  Jong  and  very  steadily 
in  the  path  of  philotvopbic  method,  ba- 
i-ause  they  have  a  path  of  their  owu,  by  wbieh 
they  reach  their  results  in  a  more  uitural  and 
effective  way.  3dony  just  tributes  have  b-«n 
paid  here  to  the  influence  of  KanVs  phiiosopby; 
we  can  see  what  a  pn»digiou>>  sway  it  oxertod; 
not,  however,  so  much  duvctly  as  uidirectly. 
Eefi  renoe  has  been  inade  to  bis  fnieoeasora — to 
Kicbte,  concerning  t\  bom  we  shall  have  a  paper 
next  week  by  Mr.  Mead;  and  to  Scbelling,  and 
of  course  we  have  hoard  much  of  the  Hegelian 
phnosopby.  W«wT  incline  to  tlmik  that  irp  tir; 
this  time,  when,  perimpe.  the  conditii>n  of  things 
may  be  changing— the  spirit  of  the  Kantian 
movement  in  Europe — its  higher  and  more 
active  spirit,  not  dwelling  upon  those  secondary 
results  to  which  Dr.  Porter  culled  our  attontiou 
tbis  moming — lias  more  affected  America 
throngh  Emerson  than  through  all  other  pprso«s 
combined.  For  Emerson,  like  Gcethc,  and  im- 
liko  Kunt,  h;.^  been  one  of  those  men  who  di- 
rectly and  by  their  own  personality  affect  man- 
kind. Wherever  Goethe  appeared ;  wherever  his 
personal  prvsenee  was  seen  or  felt,  or  his  works 
were  rend,  he  excited  a  warm  interest.  Sometimes 
it  v  .-*<  t  <  i  hi  in,  som.'times  against  him— but  always 
a  •.!!<-•  t  Mid  profound  influence;  aud  tbe  »a*meis 
fcrtf  -.-1  Eiti* i^oil  This effecthas been rvonietimes 
nj'-wir""-  .'lit  one,  stimulating  hostility,  or,  at  any 
fate  '  r*  filiision  of  some  kind;  but  it  has 
nl*i  j  Txljcv-d  a  very  favorable  feeling  toward 
bim.  fl'id  an  interest  iu  the  things  which  hs  stood 
for  Now.  such  influences  proceeding  from  Mr. 
Emerson  are  the  strongest  literan'  and  poetic 
and  spiritual  iiuir.ences  (without  iiK'lnding  the 
interest  attaclun^  to  systems  of  religion)  which 
have  heretofore  existed  in  America.  Emerson 
himself  was  rtrongly  influenced,  no  dcabt,  by  the 
German  thought,  uot  so  much  dtrcctlv  by  Kant, 
as  through  G<rthe,  and  also  through  Ficht?;  and 
Emersoirs  influeuc-e.  extemlingjto  the  friends  im- 
mediately about  hun— to  Theodore  Parker, 
who  was  awakened  by  Emerson,  to  Dr. 
Hedge  (who,  notwithstanding  his  early  studies 
In  German  philosophy,  I  fancy,  was  quickened 
more  by  his  personau  friendship  for  Emerson  than 
by .  anytliing  else  that  happened  to  him) — to 
Margaret  Puller  and  others — ibis  influence.  I  say, 
radiating  from  these  persons  who  lighted  their 
torch  at  Emerson's  has  affected  our  country 
more  than  any  other,  so  far  as  Kant's  philosophy 
is  concerned. " 

At  tbe  closing  session  of  the  school  (August  19), 
in  connection  with -Ma  Sanborn*  lecture  on 
American  literature,  a  still  higher  place  was 
ascribed  to  Emerson  by  tho  lecturer,  by  Profes- 
sor Ranis  (who  is  the  philosopher  par  excellence 
of  the  faculty)  and  by  Mr.  Aloofet.  Dr. 
Jon?*,  who  was  absent,  would  have  tes- 
tified to  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  not  lecteL'.red  this  y*ar,  and  will  .fei.rily- 
do  so  hereafter;  bat  .he  has  lises.  pr-senrt. 
at  many  of  the  lecture*,  and  from  the  first  has 
taken  a  warm  interest  In  the  school  So  have 
most,  but  not  all,  of  tbe  surviving 
Transoendenta lists,  as  well  as  the  new  school  of 
American  Hegelians,  of  whom  Dr.  Harris,  Dr. 
Uulford  and  Mr.  Snider  are  good  examples.  Dr. 
Jones  is  a  Platonist,  mti  generic,  but  a  learned 
and  persuasive  one.  Dr.  Kidney  Is  rather  an 
eclectic  philosopher,  but  a  man  of  gentle  and 
graceful  learning,  who  draws  man  of  his  church 
(Episcopal)  into  the  lecture -room.  Together  these 
men  and  women  make  a  "strong  team,"  and 
what  they  do  is  seriously  done,  although  opin- 
ions may  differ  hugely  as  to  the  value  of  what 
is  achieved.  X  T.  Z. 
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God  has  given  to  man  and  on  which  the  world  rejts. 
The  moment  it  allies  itself  with  anything  less  than 
Christianity  as  the  foremost  religion  of  the  world,  that 
Is,  with  any  of  Its  8CV'  ral  blanches  or  disintegrations, 
that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  school  of  philosophy  and 
becomes  a  theological  seminary.  Its  strength  is  in  its 
religious  neutrality,  and  the  charm  of  this  year's  work 
has  been  that  this  strictly  philosophical  position  has 
been  faithfully  adhered  to.  I  lay  the  moro  stress  upon 
this  because,  if  people  In  the  future  are  to  be  lifted  to 
any  degree  out  of  the  limitations  of  sect,  it  must  be  by 
the  organisation  of  such  an  inclusive  school  of  thought 
that  its  philosophy  coordinates  with  the  entire  revela- 
lion  of  the  Christ  to  the  World.  Here  is  where  the 
Concord  School  touches  the  rellgioua  Interests  of  the 
country,  and  here  la  where  it  ii  likely  to  be  most  se- 
verely attacked.  It  is  likely  to  broaden  our  present) 
conceptions  of  the  Christian  belief  by  showing  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

At  the  same  time  its  evident  and  direct  influence  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  capable  of  ab- 
stract thinking.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  thinking 
of  to-day  upon  philosophical  themes,  partly  by  original 
lectures,  partly  by  the  restatement  of  what  baa  been 
accomplished  by  earlier  systems.  In  th'S  ilouble  way 
an  immense  amount  of  available  instruction  ia  given, 
and  one  arrives  quite  clearly  at  the  special  opinions  of 
each  individual  teacher.  Dr.  Harris,  for  instance,  ia 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  man,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  real  philosopher,  in  the  school ;  a  more  scholarly 
man  than  Dr.  Jones,  more  discursive,  keener  In  his 
perceptions,  more  philosophical  in  his  method;  and 
yet  Dr.  Jones,  by  mere  force  of  intellect,  has  grappled 
with  the  great  issues  of  the  world's  problems  with  a 
fo;ce  and  strength  and  a  certain  dogmatic  grip  which 
have  astonished  all  who  have  listened  to  him.  So  far 
he  is  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  school.  Dr.  Harris 
has  yet  to  formulate  his  philosophical  system,  and  yet 
no  one  who  has  heard  his  lectures  on  "  Hegel's  Philos- 
ophy "  during  the  season  just  ended  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  he  really  thinks.  No  apter  man  for  the  position 
which  he  holds  could  be  found.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  of  th<  Seabury  Divinity 
School  in  Minnesota.  At  first  a  visitor  to  the  school, 
to  see  how  Dr.  Harris  brought  out  the  "  secret  of  He- 
gel," he  was  f  und  to  be  a  philosopher  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  His  lectures  this  year  on  the  "  Phil- 
osophical Groundwork  of  Ethics"  have  been  a  valua- 
ble treatment  of  the  subject,  and  are  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  work  on  Christian  ethics.  Mr.  Alcott  ia  men- 
tioned last  because  he  is  a  philosopher  by  himself,  an 
intuitionalist  whose  perceptions  of  truth  are  wonder- 
fully fresh,  acute  and  vital.  This  year  be  haa  been 
strictly  himself.  Once  in  a  while  you  could  hear  an 
"Orphic  "  saying  such  as  you  can  still  turn  to  in  the 
pagi  s  of  Mr.  Emerson's  famous  magazine,  the  "  Dial," 
but  Mr.  Alcott  has  grown  more  spiritual  as  his  age  haa 
increased,  and  has  never  given  utterance  to  more  pro-! 
found  truths  in  philosophy  and  religion  than  during 
the  present  season.  Eveiy  day  I  bia  venerable  man  of 
over  four-score  years  has  been  in  his  chair  at  the  Hill- 
side Chapel,  and  every  time  he  has  had  something 
fresh  tp  say.  Had  he  said  nothing,  like  the  venerable 
busts  which  adorn  the  walla  of  the  chapel  his  very 
presence  would  always  have  been  a  benediction  of  the 
hour.  This  may  seem  high-flown,  but  it  ia  the  univer- 
sal feeling  among  all  who  have  attended  the  aeaaion  of 
1881. 

If  other  and  good  work  of  ittkind— I  mean,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  or  more  special  lectures — ia  not  mentioned,  it 
is  simply  because  it  does  not  concern  the  school  aa  a 
school  of  philosophy.  I .  tun  writing  only  of  what 
makes  for  this  end.  The  time  haa  probably  come 
when  less  of  this  aside  entertainment  will  be  intro- 
duced. But  I  must  not  forget  the  Kant  Centennial. 
It  was  really  a  godsend  to  the  present  aeaaion.  It 
gave  special  point  to  the  determination  of  many  ques- 
tions in  philosophy,  and  brought  the  Greek  and  oar 
modern  philosophical  systems  into  close  and  sharp 
relations.  The  several  lectures  were  arranged  so  that 
they  came  with  special  fitness  to  the  statement  of  Kant's 
place  in  philosophy  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
"Critique."  Dr.  Hedge  gave  Kant'a  biography  and 
summed  up  the  drift  of  hit  writings  ;  Prof.  Meana  aet 
forth  the  reasons  for  keeping  the  Centennial  in  Amer- 
ica ;  Prof.  John  Wataon,  toe  ableat  Kantian  among 
living  Englishmen,  showed  how  the  critical  phlloaophy 
upset  the  sensationalism  of  Kant  and  Hume ;  TrofT 
George  8.  Morris  presented  in  i-harp,  clear  outline! 
what  Kant  bad  done  as  a  modern  thinker;  Dr.  Harris 
showed  how  the  critical  philosophy  needed  the  Greek 
philosophy  aa  its  complement,  and  how  Hegel  had 
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supplied  the  missing  link  In  the  philosophical  thought 
of  the  world;  President  Porter  criticised  Kant'a 
theological  position,  and  President  Bascom  read  a 
paper  on  the  practical  limitations  of  "  The  Freedom  of 
the  Will,"  which  waa  one  of  Kant's  chief  postulates). 
Never  in  the  history  of  American  thought  have  so 
many  able  men  gathered  to  estimate  the  place  and 
work  of  the  foremost  thinker  of  modern  times,  and 
when  these  papers  appear  by  authority  Id  the  "Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy"  and  other  periodicals  it  will 
be  seen  that  uncommonly  strong  men  have  contributed 
their  best  thoughts  to  the  celebration  of  the  Kantian 
Centennial.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  somehow  all 
who  participated  in  it  had  a  consciousness  of  its  im- 
portance. It  told  anew  the  story  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  b.  o.  881  to  a.  d.  1881. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  particulars  concerning 
the  school,  but  the  presence  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  the 
evening  lectures,  and  frequently  at  the1  morning  meet- 
logs,  has  been  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
occasion.  Again  and  again  have  I  looked  at  that  won- 
der*-.'.? head  and  at  the  expression  of  his  finely  poeti- 
cal features.  The  profile  is  that  of  Cardinal  Newman — 
the  same  aquiline  nose,  the  same  eager,  forward  look,  the 
same  uncommon  glsnce.  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  remarks 
that  Newman's,  George  Eliot's,  Savonarola's,  and,  I 
believe,  Darnel  faces  are  the  four  great  faces  in  the 
world's  history;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a  fifth,  and 
that  is  Emerson's.  It  is  the  one  unforgetable  face 
that  may  still  be  seen  In  America,  and  it  Is  worth  a 
journey  across  the  continent  to  see  it,  aa  students  of 
the  school  have  seen  it,  in  its  unconscious  expression 
of  the  soul  within.  There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  Concord  authors  and  of 
the  literary  atmosphere  which  is  still  a  strong  feature 
of  Concord  life,  but  In  the  future  this  is  likely  to  be  leas 
and  less  prominent,  and  the  positive  work  of  the  school 
will  grow  to  be  more  and  more  a  distinctive  and  pos- 
itive influence  in  American  thinking.  I  have  closdy 
wstched  the  school,  and  felt  strong  sympathy  with  It, 
not  more  because  it  is  giving  a  new  expression  to 
spiritual  philosophy  than  because  It  is  doing  some- 
thing to  free  men  from  the  dead-weights  of  formalism  in 
respect  to  religious  belief.  It  is  rendering  service  in 
both  directions,  and  the  service  is  all  the  better  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  unconscious  contribution  of 
widely  different  minds  to  orgsnize  thought  anew  upon 
the  Indispensable  conditions  of  Its  present  contact  with 
the  world's  life. 

Boston,  August  U,  1ML 
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philosophical  literatu^a/of  the  day. 
writers  would  have  experienced  the"! 
reid  by  intelligent  student!  and  criticise 
peers, — of  course  with  the  drawback  of  the  select  audi- 
ence with  which  every  author  in  this  realm  of  thought 
must  be  content.  Bat  Dr.  Harris,  doubtless  for  excel- 
lent reasons,  baa  chosen  a  different  method  of  appeal  to 
the  American  public.  By  the  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer school,  and  the  method  of  the  lecture,  the  open  con- 
versation, and  the  newspaper  report,  he  has  taken  his 
wares  out  of  the  philosophical  cabinet  and  exposed  them 
in  the  open  market-places,  to  be  observed  and  judged 
by  alL  In  doing  this  he*  sails  between  Scylla  and  Char- 
ybdis.  A  large  number  of  philosophical  students  and 
thinkers  have  no  faith  in  his  popular  way  of  bringing 
forth  his  views,  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phil- 
osopher who  goes  before  the  multitude  in  a  summer 
school  must  be  somewhat  of  a  charlatan.  On  the  other 
hand,  none  of  these  lecturers  have  made  concessions  in 
style  or  manner  of  treatment  to  the  popular  audience 
they  invite.  Unlike  Joseph  Cooke,  they  have  not  aeen 
fit  to  clothe  their  thought  in  other  than  purely  tech- 
nical and  scholastic  language.  Hence  the  fashionable 
people,  some  of  the  tired  school-teachers,  and  many  of 
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numbers  of  our  stndenU,  and  *r«  cropping  out  in  the 
romance,  the  journalism,  and  the  political  speculation! 
of  the  day,  are  true,  the  present  religion  and  education 
of  the  country  must  disappear  to  make  way  for  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  human  society,  on  the  basis  of 
purely  physical  obserration  and  experience,  limited  by 
the  ordinary  round  of  a  materialistic  habit  of  liie.  The 
country  owes  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Harris,  that,  luring 
studied  this  baleful  tendency  for  twenty  years  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  all  speculation  so  swiftly 
ultimate!  itself  in  practical  life,  he  has  come  back  to  the 
old  seats  of  philosophic  and  religious  thinking  in  the 
East,  to  wake  up  a  better  than  the  old  enthusiasm  for 
the  grandest  objects  of  thought  and  the  noblest  ideals 
of  existence.  We  trust  that  a  rolume  of  the  best  things 
read  to  the  little  circle  in  the  Concord  School  will,  ere 
long,  find  its  re  to  the  public 
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[For  tbe  Traveller.) 
AN  IMPROMPTU. 
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FRESCH    VEPSJOK  OF  TBE 

PHILOSOPHY. 


There  is  in  Pans  a  bi-monthly  review,  founded 
by  Littre  tbe  positlvist  scholar  and  philologist, 
(who  died  tbe  other  day),  and  edited  by  two  of 
bis  friends,  Charles  Robin  and  G.  Wvrouboff, 
which  contains  in  its  July  number  lereral  re- 
markable articles.  One  is  a  contradiction  of  tbe 
story  In  Figaro  that  M  Littre,  just  before  death, 
renounced  his  posit] vist  opinions  and  became  a 
good  Catholic;  another  Is  a  poethamons  paper  by 
Littre  himself,  written  in  his  80th  year,  and  set* 
ting  forth  his  attitude  toward  religion;  a  third  Is 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Concord  school  of  phi- 
losophy,  written  by  Lncten  Arreat,  and  bearing 
tbe  title  "A  Philosophic  Season  at  Concord 
(Massachusetts)."  Aa  tbe  writer  is  a  follower 
of  Comte,  and  therefore  at  the  opposite  philo- 
sophic pole  from  Mr  Alcott,  Prof  Harris  and  Dr 
Jones,  bnt,  at  the  same  time  a  mas  ot  candor 
and  appreciation,  who  does  not  dismiss  a  thing 
unknown  to  him  with  an  expression  of  inso- 
lence, (whicb  Is  one  of  tbe  many  phases  of  Igno- 
rance), onr  readers  will  like  to  hear  what  he 
sajs  about  a  matter  which  is  now  dividing  the 
beards  of  many  solemn  noodles  and  shallow 
jesters  in  America.  V  arreat  has  met  In  Paris 
Miss  Blake  who  last  year  wrote  a  tolerably  good 
account  of  the  Concord  school  in  Appleion'* 
Journal;  be  has  talked  with  her  and  read  ber 
article,  and  be  has  seen  also  Tbe  Republican's 
announcement  hut  spring,  of  tbe  third  course  of 
Concord  lectures.  From  all  these  sooroes  bt 
makes  up  an  entertaining  paper,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  translated  from  Miss  Blake  into  cor- 
rect French.  Leaving  this  out  of  view,  aa  al- 
ready familiar  to  our  readers,  we  will  translate 
the  more  important  original  remarks  wbicb  this 
French  nosltivnU  makes  in  La  PkUotophie   Posf- 

Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  know  as  little 
as  I  did  of  the  existence  In  a  small  town  of 
Massachusetts  of  summer  courses  of  philosophy. 
In  fact  the-Concord  school  (such  is  the  nana 
given  to  inese  courses)  is  not  a  school,  but  sim- 
ply a  summer  series  of  lectures  established  to 
become  an  active  medium  of  speculative  thought, 
No  enterprise  aiming  at  the  advancement  of  the 
ideal  has  so  much  awakeued  American  curiosity 
since  the  days  of  Brook  farm.  But  If  we  fancy 
ourselves  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  at 
Concord,  ana  imagine  there  a  cod  trie  of  sensi- 
tive visionaries,  with  some  Bullanche  at  their 
bead,— or  a  protect  against  everv-day  life  lieadeA 
by  a  more  Tlgoroua  American  Jouffro?,  w» 
snail  not  bit  *t,  Messrs. 4)uptt»  iLuia  aid  their 
trierJs  would  accuse  us  of  not  natlng  undftrstsCa 
them;  lor  these  gentlemen  pride  themselves  oa 
brine nracihal,  and  en-hew  all  empty  dreaming. 
It  is  iu  America,  uctin  Burojie,  (bat  tbe  attempt 
lift?  becu  uinde  to  transform  the  trans  ceo  dental 
idea  into  nu  actual  rtality.  In  short,  these 
jinicticr.l  Ir.lPH'endeLtalUts  were  going  to  fonud 
another  republic  of  Pinto;  which  sounds  a  little, 
to  several  uim  have  nut  read  all  tbe  Gieek 
nuthors,  like  an  ohi-fasbioued  castle  In  tbe  air. 
Tbls  was  40  years,  ago,  w  ben  Brook  farm  was 
edtablL<hcd.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  alone,  of  all  tb* 
proruoterti  of  tbe  iutellectual  revival  ot  40  years 
apo,— which  was  a  new  bmb  rather  than  a  ra* 
vival— now  directs  this  latest  offshoot  of  tran- 
scendentalism. Theodore  Parker,  Margaret 
Fuller  and  George  Ripley  are  dead, 
though  four  years  younger  than  M 
passed  tbe  age  of  active  entbusli 
course  of  40  years  words  tbemselves  have  growa 
old  sod  lost  their  meaning,  and  the  recent  past 
of  transcendentalism  is  but  a  legend.  But  Mr 
Alcott  lias  undertaken  to  revive  that  which  was 
only  a  tradition,  and,  thanks  to  him,  Ideal  Urn 
has  once  attain  been  called  into  lift.  Mr  Alcott 
•arly  enrolled  blmself  in  tbe  sect  of  mystics,  ant 


has  remained  faitbf  ul  to  his  first  belief .  Us  con- 
formed his  life  to  tbe  rules  of  abstinence  prac- 
ticed by  tbe  Greek  philosophers,— Pythagoras 
being  bis  model ;  be  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  •©- 
ductive  voice  of  modern  philosophy;  and  today, 
i  a  his  82d  year,  he  baa  preserved  not  only  the 
vigor  ot  bis  first  enthusiasm,  but  a 
loity  confidence  in  bis  youthful  MeaL 
In  bis  youth  be  had  ft  dream,  and, 
by  a  singular  combination  of  cJrrum stances,  ths 
vision  of  bis  morning  has  become  a  reality  la 
the  evening  of  his  days.  His  cherished  protect 
was  to  found  a  school  of  philosophic  Instruction, 
but  be  had  blmself  lost  all  hop*  of  succeeding, 
when  his  western  experiences  la  these  later 
years  revived  la  him  ths  ambit  ma  of  earlier 
days.  These  experiences  will  furnish  a  curious 
paragraph  for  the  history  of  contemporary 
philosophy.  In  brief,  Mr  Alcott  formed  at  tbs 
West  and  in  New  England,  a  nucleus  of  friends, 
and  prepared  to  open  a  little  oniTenlty,  as  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  aa  tbs  post's  fantasy 
rises  above  the  prosaic  details  of  his  environ- 
ment, lb)  lessons  were  not  to  be  Jealously 
guarded,  as  something  reserved  for  ths  wiss  and 
instructed;  philosophy  In  this  19th  century  was 
to  be  as  free  as  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  The 
doors  should  be  thrown  open;  all  ths  worts! 
might  enter;  women  should  stand  in  tbe  same 
rank  as  men  within  this  temple  of  thought,  ana 
should  even  take  part  In  tbe  work  of  lnstrectlosa. 
To  draw  closer  ths  sympathetic  relations 
between  pmlls  and  teachers,  ths  lectures  wars 
to  be  followui  by  conversations,  la  whicb  all, 
auditors  and  students,  were  Invited  to  >oia; 
thus  tbs  mind  would  bs  sharpened  by  ths  fric- 
tion of  conversation.  Well,  ins  first  summer 
session  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  tbs  Orchard 
boose:  hardly  mors  than  60  persons  were  pres- 
ent, the  faithful  and  the  unbelieving.  One 
can  imagine  now  tbe  American  press  made  up 
faces  at  them!   In  spite  of  ridicule  the   little 


[Suggested  by  tbe  words  of  M.  D.  J.  Snider,  who 
checked  himself  In  terms  of  compliment  to  Prof. 
Harri*,  saying,  "He  Is  too  gTeat  for  aDy  praise  of 
Mine."] 

<He  I*  too  great  for  any  praise  of  mine." 
So  said  the  artist  wbo-w  rare  touch  bad  wrought 

For  iu  the  glow  of  Grecian  morns— the  shrine 
Of  burled  majesty— of  living  thought. 

He,  whose  fine  power  bad  pictured  mountains  old, 
And  brought  us  draught*  from   Helicon's    pure 
stream; 

Me  who  of  legend,  myth  and  poet  told, 
Of  Delphic  oracle  and  my«tlc  dream; 

And  who,  with  subtle  power,  revealed  to  all 
The  Ibttmrog  world,  Immortal  Shake  peare's  art; 

Ha,  too,  dfetoame  this  spell  of  «j-Ijih'«  thrall, 
The  grand  Ideal  of  our  Master*!  heart. 

Teacher,  PhilosopheVl  oar  Master  still  I 

Thy  words  thrill  life  with  subtler  harmonies; 
Thy  guidance  tetchy*  duties  to  i uliil; 

Transit  gore*  time  In  cacred  my^lerioi. 
Thon  art  too  great— we  echo  still  thtt  thought; 

We  revsremw  thv  lite  »*  Vlsdniii's  rhrme, 
TVesay,  O  Master!  nil  that  than  hi-:  Trough* , 
"  It  is  too  great  for  unv  pr^ib;  of  mint'." 

CbfieuriJ.  Aug.  6,  ISM.  *«  w< 
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in>b-j  ic  ini'inorirtl.-.  .ii'vi  hit'i 
autuioryrt  wt-at deeds,  lis  tanner-,  iu  the  war 
4cr  iiKit'ponili-noe.  le.it  the  pl<.w  for  'he  inii-V*-t, 
and  nirt  ;!«•  l'rj_-lisb  voK:kt>  in  <!e:.ily  soii;;i;tts 
Aiut.ru-  tl»0'-e  tiny-haired  men,  gently  occupied 
vriib  ...\i;  ■.  pliilf.-ophy  of  a  summer  niornii;^  ia 
the  liu.i  L'b:>pt'l,  were  some  who  hud  been  at 
V-rook  .'arm  and  had  Known  the  beloved  «m-.v1, 
Thort'iiu,  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Kipley,  Tliuo- 
dcro  Pari  er,  find  the  romancer  Hawthorne, 
others  who  h*d  wittered  in  Ibo  anti-shivery 
cr.-iM-.  :iti<1  (>:ilur"l  the  butted  and  contempt  of 
ilitiri  t -;t*' *  Jor  itileiiiy  u>   their   religious  and 
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group  held  their  ground,  and  tbei.  . 
lodged  sufficient  to  continue  the  coarse  a  sscoael 
year,  which  was  marked  by  an  mnexpeesed  Inter- 
est In  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  schooL  Tbe 
number  of  visitors  increased  notably;  the  pens- 
ile curiosity  was  aroused;  the  press  gave 
reports.  The  present  season  at  Cowcord  psoas 
lees  to  interest  tbs  Americans.  Nor  shall  we  hi 
France  remain  indifferent,  henceforth,  to  the 
transactions  of  the  little  school— owe  seen©  la 
ths  vast  drama  where  we  see  dsvelopieg  tbe 
supremacy  of  positive  knowledge  and  tbe  elimi- 
nation of  all  obssnre  metaphysics. 

In  this  last  sentence  tbe  fanatical  nestttrent 
speaks,  and  so  at  lnterrmh  do  we  bear  Use 
throughout  Mr  Arrest's  article  of  13  pagsa. 
His  criticism  Is  Interesting,  however,  betmaee 
attend,  as  all  food  criticises  Is,  trees  tbs  view- 
point of  appreciatioa,  and  net  of  anlsgnstl— , 
still  less  of  Ignorance.  Be  abbess  tbe  wstboj 
of  the  Concord  phiktsopbers,  bat  be  adseires 
their  spirit  and  does  Justice  t*  their  aim.  "I 
'admire  these  gentlemen,"  he  save,  "for  their 
'zeal  in  assailing  public  opinio*,  their  skill  la 
•creating  a  vehicle  of  inflaenee.  M oreorer,  they 
'help  to  east  abstract  spore  lottos,  loose  frees  Its 
'moorings;  and  ws  may  say  fas  this  connection, 
'as  Miss  Blake  doss,  that  tbe  saeet  Issportaat 
'contrfbntlon  mads- to  modern  tbeenjbt  by  tbe 
'Cooeord  school,  is  tbe  very  fact  el  Its  establish 
•mant."  Let  as  aew  eaete  scene  of  UseesBeaessft 
and  criticism;— 

Are  yon  not  Impressed  by  a  certain  laclraarlea 
among  tbe  thinkers  aad  poees  of  Asseriea,  It 
lmltato  th*  Greeks,  aad  draw  dtteatry  fresa  the 
living  scarcer  And  why  aasoid  aot  Us  sway 
race,  ra  laea,  leeelva  snob  aa  teatbatr  Way 
snonld  these  not  sating  op,  en  tbose  sbsns  ssaesf* 
seolsd  by  the  bine  waves  of  oseaa,  la  one  sf 
tho^fre«ciaea.esci>oelofphUwot*yssJc*aft, 
capable  of  produdng  nerssaaeait  wetbaf  Is  Is 
not  a  happy  oaaea  that,  la  this  eecaBansty,  oe 
foreign  to  the  Latia  raee,  eertaia  resVaed  aaals. 
lead,  Emeren  risiDg  above  tbe  desires  ef  ordlaary  Ufa,  asa 
Mr  Alcott,  has  cultivating  the  beaurlfol?  Those  goUea  bees 
siasm;  to  the  *K,4"i,bted  ou  OsUpeof  ftoDhoclss  and  Flxte. 
and  bummed  around  the  Athenian  marbles, 
have  not  all  hecii  killed  by  the  barbarians;  now 
and  then,  oue,  trylug  his  wtngs,  tbee  away 
Into  some  remote  hind,  hearing  na  hb  tuigha  a 
mournful  of  Attic  hooey.  Bnt,  In  order  to  s> 
rest  tbe  flight  of  theso  wanderers,  tiw  laud  must 
torfitluce  rioBtrs,  and  tie  ptM>pla,  UIlo   Uu>   shea*- 
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ktrs,  even  wln-n  mystics,  nm 
.  ,  .^1  in  tins.— they  t:*ke  pains  to  hud 
•:-.  Mul  a  pui'lio.  anil  Mv.t  in  circulation 
■  ftujt-.-ired  in  their  own  bt;.  l.s.  ^>u  the 
nil,  they  iitisjnd^e  u1-  in  wtstern  Europe 
ly  pare  pliilo-ripby,  ad  if  we  were  en- 
»  labor  hurt*  r,  of  practical  r^^ult.  They 
i(-r  to  us,  I  \ciiture  to  say,  in  a  certain 
district  they  fed  for  pme  research,  and  in  a 
lias-iy  i.ijnh'niiou  ot  principled,  wbk'b  is  very  in- 
juii'),-,-  ti-  ir.u-lltctual  work.  This  whole  school 
Sia»  bmi  U'Foluti-ly  lnwlilc  to  ibo  tendeucifcs  of 
itMiiri,  st'it;UL*e;  it  has  never  accepted  the  princi- 
ple (which  it  culln  "de&truciive'')  that  philoso- 
phy is  dvstiiR-iI  to  Laku  the  place  of  reliiiou.  Its 
hum i'.lu  h:is  hceii  frankly  theistic,  and  it  has 
aimed  to  prove  that  the  highest  philosophy  is 
at  one  \\  iih  the  highest  religions  faith.  Assailed 
by  ihcitro  science,  but  not  disposed  to  accept  its 
conclusions,  t lie  poweiful  Aiuerie;iu  race  is 
uriviijj:  tu  form  a  philosophy  that  ^ill  6 pare  it 
all  abrurii  coll  Won  s  '.vith  rehv:ou«,  trudition  and 
fj-iriti  .J  hilicf-.  The  Concord  fchool  marks 
one  of  the.-e  tlTorts  and  American  thought,  em- 
bi»dit!'i  in  the  incu  assembled  there,  is  traversing 
the  SJ.me  aroniid  which,  in  Frauce  was  illorai- 
uattJ  by  Joufl'rov  and  haissct.  (Still  more,  this 
cru  is  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  "emotionalism" 
-^  l.'!<  !i  * r. . « '  -  -  us  think  of  Rousseau  aud  of  Pierre 
I.troiix;  and  by  an  independence  of  religious 
Kris,  snrh  as  philosf-phical  deism  in  France  used 
topnu'tain,  Buttvu  mu^t  bewiiro  of  likening 
the  idealist  movement  at  Concord  to  the  oessl- 
jni-tic  movemeut  in  Gt^rmauy  since  tichopen- 
hav.er.  The  German  metapbytic  of  pessimism, 
ai  M  Wyruuboff  has  well  said,  is  nothing  but  a 
pathological  phenomenon.  Its  best  known  liv- 
ing representative,  Edward  Hartmann,  is  him- 
self a  wretched  invalid.  On  the  contrary  tbe 
thought  of  Concord  u  well  alive;  and  so  Its  pro- 
Je>si>r«.  have  opposed  ft  hostile  front  to  German 
positcitm.  They  work  on  tbn  side  of  life,  not 
of  death,  rnforlunawly,  obedience  to  method 
Is  not  what  distinguishes  tbe  Concord  lecturers; 
and  we  can  forecast  what  will  happen  to  the 
little  school.  It  will  either  end  with  the  men 
who  have  created  it,  or  else  continue  to  exist  by 
transformation,— its  office  being  rather  to  pre- 
pare a  transition  for  various  bellets,  than  to 
bring  tbem  all  to  Its  own  stand-point. 

Such  is  tbe  first  French  verdict  on  tbe  matter. 
Another  will  soon  be  found  by  an  accomplished 
Parisian  critic,  Adolpbe  Colin,  tbe  New  York 
corres pendent  of  Gambetta's  newspaper,  ths 
Bi-|.-.ih!i»|tie  Fraucslse,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
auiliu.i't  at  tbe  late  session  of  tbe  Concord 
school;  aud  who,  while  also  at  variance  with  Its 
main  doctrines,  has  shown  blmself  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  its  spirit.  This  Is  a  task  too 
severe  for  some  American  write  ra,  who  like 
Cb&rles  I -amb,  not  knowing  anything  abcut  a 
person  or  a  school,  "D— n  It  at  a  venture." 
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season.  Nevertheless.  In  the  lecture-room,  the  art  of 
presentation  it  not  only  supremely  important,  but  it 
liecouies  the  dnty  of  an  Instructor  to  study  it  It  is 
one  tliiDg  to  understand  a  subject  well  oue's  self:  it 
is  another  aud  a  very  different  thing  to  present  it  well 
to  the  understanding  ol  others.  Again,  lecture* 
which  were  two  ami  11  i|iinrter  hnu's  lung  or  inure 
uii;;ht  have  been  out  duwu  to  half  that  length  with 
positive  gain  to  lite  sense.  A  Sco'.ch  minister  once 
apologized  for  the  length  of  a  letter  by  saying  that 
lie  bail  not  time  to  write  a  short  one.  Webster  once 
consented  to  deliver  an  address  nt  a  certain  time  and 
place,  provided  he  might  sp<-ak  an  hour  or  two;  Inn, 
if  be  were  limited  to  half  nil  hour,  he  must  decline  for 
lack  of  time  to  prepare.  Moreover,  lectures  too  long 
cut  olT  opportunity  for  conversation  by  the  faculty 
ami  class,  one  of  the  most  prolltable  features  of  the 
school. 

riato  was  preached,  not  lectured  on,  by  Dr.  Jones. 
Woe  lietide  the  luckless  wight  who  presumed  to  ipies- 
tion  the  findings  of  Plato!  The  sturdy  old  Human 
was  erect  at  once,  and  witlt  an  insinuation  informed 
the  objector  that  thorn  were  two  kinds  of  mystics,— 
the  name  of  the  one  kind  was  spelled  with  a  ;/.  and 

II aiue  of  the  other  kind  was  spelled  witli  an  i. 

And  Mr.  Alcott  was  ready  instantly  to  add  that,  if 
the  meaning  of  those  two  different  words  was  not 
comprehended,  they  could  lie  found  in  the  diction- 
nry.  Which  dictionary  is  uu'sfic  in,  in  his  sense'.' 
Taken  in  all  bis  conned  Ions,  with  all  bis  antecedents 
and  consequents,  no  one,  it  is  true,  illustrates  so  pre- 
eminently well  the  mental  nnd  spirulativc  atmos- 
phere of  the  age  in  which  Christian  theology  was 
lHirn  as  Plato;  and  he  must  have  a  place  in  every 
comprehensive  S.lioul  of  Philosophy.  But  to  prcark 
IMato  is  to  endanger  one's  bold  on  a  modern  class.  A 
priori  reasoning  has  its  risks  us  well. as  its  attractions. 
Lofty  summits  are  sometimes  turbautd  with  fog.  A 
stubborn  fact  may,  at  any  moment,  rise  up  and  con- 
front the  mystic,  like  llunquo's  ghost.  I  once  heard 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
say,  "If  sin  were  not  in  the  wor!  J,  I  could  prove  from 
the  attributes  of  tbo  Divine  Nature  the  impossibility 
of  its  entering  the  world." 

Professor  Harris  Is  a  full  man,  and  thoroughly  de- 
serves the  name  of  philosopher.  Hia  mental  processes 
aeem  to  be  at  antipodes  with  those  of  the  PlatonUta. 
He  seems  to  prefer  travelling  exclusively  by  rail,  and 
by  balloon  not  at  all.  For  does  he  not  see  that  the 
solid  road-bed  also  crosses  the  mountain-tops  tipped 
with  eternal  light?  Hit  reading  haa  been  wide,  his 
thought  is  deep,  he  has  no  hobby.  He  surveys  the 
entire  field  of  philosophic  thought,  as  far  as  known  to 
history,  and  shows  what  contributions  have  been  made 
to  it  by  different  thinkers  and  nations.  At  whatsoever 
point  you  touch  him,  at  that  point  he  emits  light. 

The  practical  part  of  Mr.  Alcott's  philosophy  onus 
so  licautiful  an  exemplification  in  bis  own  sweet,  pure, 
vigorous  life  that  one  cannot  doubt  the  troth  of  It. 
Nut  every  philosopher  offers  to  bis  audience  both  his 
practical  doctrines  and  a  demonstration  of  the  troth 
of  these  in  his  own  person  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  philosophers  at  Concord  do  not  regard  their 
doctrines  as  antagonizing  Christianity  aa  they  define 
it.  Nor  do  they  conceal  that  tbelr  views  antagonize 
the.  current  theologies  radically.  Dr.  Jones  reads 
from  the  Bible  concerning  the  Logos;  bat  his  la  not 
the  Church's  Logos.  Mr.  Alcott  accepts  the  Trinity; 
but  his  definition  of  it  would  utterly  evacuate  of  all 
meaning  any  formula  ever  framed  of  this  doctrine  by 
a  Trinitarian,  and  overwhelm  with  astonishment  any 
theologian  who  should  look  beyond  the  word,  and  Its 
jingle,  into  the  sense.  Seemingly,  one  mbrht  as  well 
identify  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  with  the  Trin- 
ity, because  they  are  three. 

Free  Kellgious  people  need  not  fear,  I  think,  that  the 
Concord  School  Is  supporting  the  old  theologies,  or 
that  it  Is  in  auy  sense  organized  in  their  Interest;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  the  Church  fear  that  it  it  in 
any  sense  hostile  to  true  and  pure  religion.  Indeed,  I 
have  seldom  lieen  lifted  to  so  high  a  spiritual  plane,  and 
into  so  clear  and  pure  and  ennobling  a  religious  at- 
mosphere as  at  this  school.  Its  courtesies,  temper, 
thoughts,  inspirations,  wire  as  bracing  and  vitalizing 
as  the  air  of  a  mountain  peak.  The  school  Is  spiritual, 
hopeful,  helpful,  suggestive,  stimulating,  informing. 
Its  value  tu  professional  men  and  women  is  Inestima- 
ble, and  in  the  comparison  all  blemishes  sink  Into  in- 
significance. One  must  not  attend  It  carrying  a  bas- 
ket to  be  tilled  with  bricks,  bat  to  be  Oiled  with  seeds. 
A  casual  attendant  Is  very  liable  to  form  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  it;  to  hear  phrases  which  provoke  a  smiU, 
la-cause  not  understood,  and  Wk  of  which,  to  be  nn- 
derstood,  must  stand  the  entire  work  of  the  school  or 
many  lectures.  Then,  again,  some  things  are  said  ao 
conversationally  that  the  speakers,  I  presume,  do  not 
propose  that  all  their  terms  and  phrases  shall  take  a 
permanent  place  in  the  elegant  and  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  English  language. 
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The  Church  itself,  at  large,  could  not  do  better  than 
wholly  to  iay  aside  lis  dry,  dead,  fixed  formulas,  and 
adopt  in  their  place  some  such  living,  mobile  philoso- 
phy as  that  taught  at  Concord.  Sooner  or  later,  too, 
all  religious  refonoeis  will,  I  think,  discover  that  the 
mass  of  men  must  have  some  hopeful  as  well  as  rea- 
sonable footing  for  tbelr  religion,  and  that  we  are 
never  lightly  to  afllict  with  biting  frost  man's  Instinc- 
tive expectation  of  immortality,  nor  his  Instinctive  con- 
viction that  this  universe  sprang  from  a  first  principle 
which  is  intelligent.  Aud  Ibis  latter  conviction  neces- 
sitates us  to  formulate  no  metaphysical  Idol  whatever 
as  an  object  of  faith.  We  need  only  postulate  what  is 
felt  to  be  the  troth. 

That  we  way  know  what  man  Is,  and  is  to  be,  we 
must  know  what  man  has  Wen.  The  Concord  lect- 
ures holjR'd  us  much  to  understand  what  man  has 
liecn  as  a  thinker.  And  now  will  the  Free  Religious 
Association  organize  a  similar  school  for  a  two  or 
three  weeks'  course  of  lectures  next  season,  to  be 
given,  say,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,— a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  and  fanned  by  the  cool 
breezes  of  l,ake  Erie, — the  aim  of  which  shall  be  to 
exhibit  the  several  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  great  religions,  the  Brah- 
nianic,  the  Buddhistic,  the  Zoroastrlan,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
Christian  ?  Such  a  school,  manned  by  men  compe- 
tent to  the  work,  would  make  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  religion,  and  to  our  stock 
of  general  knowledge.  A.  N.  Aixxrrr. 

FanDKMCKSBuna,  Ohio,  Bent.  5, 1881, 
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Smith,  Alexander  Wilder.  Prof.  Park  and 
Mr*.  Cheney.  Hlu  Peebedy  and  Xra.  C.  B. 
Lowell,  one  each— in  all  tarty. 

Lastly,  come*  the  great  American  ques- 
tion :  What  does  all  thla  amount  to  r  What 
good  will  it  do? 

It  amoonta  to  this:  The  immortality  of 
the  human  aonl,  in  regard  to  which  many, 
even  profeaaed  believers,  ara  skeptical— has 
been  asserted  from  a  learned  standing- 
point  The  common  ststssssnt  of  old  and 
modern  thinkers  has  been  exhibited  on  this 
subject— the  most  vital  and  Important  of 
all  to  human  beings.  Thai  we  all  hold 
property  in  eternal  being,  and  should  put 
forth  our  best  powers  to  enjoy  our  heritage, 
has  been  proclaimed.  That  man  la  easen- 
tially  free,  not  the  property  of  another 
man,  nor  even  of  God,  bat  his  own,  la 
shown  to  be  the  acme  of  all  attainment. 
That  the  inmost  of  mania  vary  divinity ; 
that  the  human  spirit  Is  of  and  from  the 
Eternal  Hind  from  eternity :  that  there  Is  no 
physics  without  metaphysics,  and  no  meta- 
physics without  physics;  that  the  eventu- 
alities of  history  have  their  parentage  In 
the  Unseen  Powers;  that  and  klndjed Ideas 
have  been  explained. 

The  use  Is  to  enable  mas  to  ha  mora 
truly  man.  Life  has  mora  in  its  purview 
than  to  be  filled  up  with  the  dtbrU  of  the 
past  ages;  the  science  of  to-day  discarded 
to-morrow.  The  relations  of  man  to  the 
Infinite,  to  others,  to  the  Great  Family  of 
all  ages,  historic  and  pre-hlatorlc,  la  to 
be  well  comprehended  to  enable  any  true 
Ideal  to  be  formed,  to  say  nothing  of  Its  re- 
alisation. A  logos,  or  Dlviae  Humanity, 
Ues  behind  and  la  batons  us  all.       A.  W. 

The  Independent 
Sept.    1,    1881. 

Ws  hate  expressed  our  Boeplclon  Yfffrt  the 
larger  part  of  the  Concord  teacbinga  were 
commonplace  or  nonsense.  pYeVavc  Just  re- 
ceived a  triple  cumber  of •  Hie  rtatonitt  which 
coutaloa  sorts  pf'tlic  pofuifl  of  the  Concord 
studies,  ood  ilviBio  to  the  lfcsdlng  article,  a 
lecvhs*t>efor4-the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy/™ tyr.fi.  K.  Joopfc*  AfU^tdlloe  us  tbat 
feediny  the  booI  IsSaoYo  lmporVnt  tbsn  feed- 
ing tbe'bodji>Dr.»ji)re»'  proceeds : 

*'  We  nsve-wewrlamed  the  view,  even  as  a 
conclusion,  that/ all  tble  terrestrial  scene  of 
matter  and  solidities  Is  merely  appal  Itlon,  ap- 
prehended by  tbe  senses  ;  the  flowing  linage 
of  something  stable  which  most  be  Identified 
by  Intellect.  This  view  is  supported  by  tbe 
Joint  testimony  of  natural  science  and  tbe 
hlgbeat  logical  thought,  snclent  snd  modern. 

"  In  this  view  the  sphere  of  time  and  spsce 
Is  lbs  pauorsrna  of  the  universal  psychic  mo- 
tions of  the  realms  of  heloge ;  snd  outside  of 
tbepa  motions  and  processes  of  being  there  is 
no  time  and  no  space.  Time  Is  duration  and 
continuity  of  process,  or  it  is  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, and  apace  in  quautlty  of  time,  and  their 
realization  Is  change — experience. 

"  From  tbls  point  of  view,  matter  Is  an  as- 
pect or  apparition  to  sense,  of  motion;  and 
motion  la  an  apparition  of  force,  and  so  there 
Is  no  objective  substantive  essence  of  matter. 
So  much  U  demonstrated  In  natural  science, 
and  logical  thought  declares  a  nature  that  is 
self-motive— namely,  entltj ;  Inasmuch  as 
muter,  non-entity,  confessedly  ,1s  not  self- 
moved.  And  force  is  predicated  only  of 
entity,  and  force  la  from  entity." 
Now,  if  all  this  means  anything,  the  mesnlogls 
most  successfully  concealed.  Iha  "elusive 
nesa  "  of  it  would  make  It  pass  as  poetry  with 
tbs  nioriem  critic.  We  cannot  deny  tbe  truth 
of  what  Dr.  Jones  saya  of  oot  phaee  of  the 
soul's  duality: 

'■  lu  Its  partial  consciousness  and  exclusive 
corporeal  determinations,  Umltsd  to  tbe  exer- 
cise ol  the  faculties  relating  It  to  the  seeming 
and  transient  side  of  tbe  world,  tbs  soul  is  in 
the  ie« lliatlon  of  Its  individuality." 

It  Is  is  a  relief  to  torn  from  such  verbiage  to 
tbe  lucid  clearness  of  Plato  (or  "  Piston." 
as  Dr.  Jonea  falls  him)  tad  read  la  tbe 
"  Titnstus  "  or  tbs  "  Apologia  "  clear,  intelli- 
gible i 
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Referring  to  the  "Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phers," the  New  York  Sun  says :  "  Some  years  ago 
there  used  tajie  a  school  of  philosophers  upon  the 
Eighth  AvenVLjn  ttflftif.kxhej  called  them- 
selves TheosopeisVCanoThey  were  also  after  truth. 
A  peculiarity  of  JhcBr  melaod  was  that  they  sought 
to  enlist  tK«>^J'|f"4>irits  andVlevile  in  the  inves- 
tigation. Tie  mfuwhy*)**,  of  the  Theosophists 
would  probably  evytevAe  derision  of  the  summer 
philosophers  at  Concord,  the  Hegelians  and  the 
followers  of  Kant,  and  the  Transcendentalism  and 
Orphic  seers  who  have  never  been  definitely  clas- 
sified in  an;  synoptical  view  of  philosophy.  But 
tiie  theosophical  method  cannot  possibly  appear 
more  ridiculous  to  the  metaphysicians  than  the 
metaphysical  method,  in  its  turn,  appears  to  the 
prevalent  school  of  the  present  day.  How  much 
further  into  the  unknowable  hsve  the  Concord 
philosophers  penetrated  than  the  Eighth  Avenue 
philosophers?  How  much  nearer  to  absolute  truth 
have  they  attained?  The  world  listens;  but  wo 
fear,  alas  I  that  it  will  never  get  an  answer." 


Oil    OOIfOOBB  BITES. 


Only  while  tbs  lluea  atow 
Shall  oot  boat  be  orlftlef  low. 
While  the  Saak  af  saaast  Ufkt 
rates  halo  Ike  eaTseo  waxes, 
WhOs  tbe  wUpponrflla  an 
Ami  Ike  twmckt  braaajs  Is 
Dnaaaaaf  atnaSO 
Shall  ear  beel 


Oar/wkB.  •!*,«■  iaW. 

While  vrlnda  s»ara»ar  se*t  l 
Shall  we  drift  sat  bare  I 
la  the  foMaai  rasaaaar  wiaiaar. 
Dreams  *f  |iliraana  keaaaasret, 
Egauatla*  as*  sales  main, 
Though  ear  boat  b>  sMMsag  law 
Oaly  wkUe  ska  Itnae  Maw. 
JaJj  IS,  last.  Una*  Wsmnues. 
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Tbe  coaeord  pauasoaaer*  save  aureereed  aeon 
alowljtSu  aaaal  this  rear,  set  tear  an  new 
mostrs  departed  frosa  the  soeee  af  taelr  pklles- 
ophlelng.  Mr.  Emerson  kas  aoae  as  tka  eseekon, 
Mr.  Aleort  la  prspartaf  to  ga,  Dr.  Harria  u  la 
Booth  Carollaa  addressing  a  aaaaacra'  SSavSB 
ilea,  or  on  hla  way  back.  Dr.  loses  kas  reseated 
tba  practice  at  oeSlcloe  la  JacSeocTUle,  111., 
Mrs.  How*  Is st  Newport,  Mr*.  Ckjawf  at  JaauMa 
riala,  mi.  raabodv  at  Vlaoaaaaat  la  rannselvo, 
ala,  and  Mr.  Baabora  Is  vtsiuag  aaaeaoeoaa  aavd 


Hr.  Alcott's  "  Conversation"  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  De  Lsuoey  Crittenden,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, was  attended  by  an  audience  tbat  comfort- 
ably filled"  tne  spacious  library.  Perhaps  the 
essence  of  tea  "  Conversation"  may  he  bast 
gleaned  by  setting  down  without  attempt  at  con- 
nection soma  of  tba  most  notable  things  that  fell 
from  Hr.  Alcott's  ltpi : 

Soma  persona  hold  that  those  who  have  them- 
selves tasted  the  depths  and  bitterness  of  sin  ere 
the  best  teachers  of  tinners.  I  cannot  behave  this, 
for  if  It  were  true  the  adversary  himself— I  per- 
sonify—would  be  our  best  savior. 

We  have  stumbled  ioto  theology  sow.  I  knew 
we  ehou'd.  No  coapany,  it  is  slid,  ever  comas 
together  in  New  England  m  which  tec  subject  Is 
not  mooted.  We  are  not  to  be  different ;  and  all 
of  us  belong  to  some  church,  I  suppaae.  Boms 
perbtps  to  a  church  of  one. 

All  of  the  sinners  are  not  io  prisons.  If  they 
were  I  hardly  think  the  geology  of  the  eirta 
would  furnish  material  for  toe  walls. 

A  mother  Is  not  to  flog  her  child.  She  should 
flog  bene!',  or  rather  tbat  other  self,  tending  to 
tvit. 

The  babe  has  no  thought  or  Intellect  of  Its 
own.  but  afterward  they  come.  Taav  rise  to 
the  crown.  la  some  people  they  never  rise; 
they  stay  In  the  lower  members  la  the  true 
man  they  rise  to  the  crown  aid  crown  hies. 

We  know  that  we  are  ;  wa  say  tha  animals 
don't.  They  have  no  personality ;  °el7  indirlda- 
eJiiy. 

sly  aneester  was  not  an  ape.  If  I  read  Uvtorr 
arigbt  tbere  bave  been  merges  wise  as  I  or  wa  la 
ages  past.  Tbe  tbeiry  of  Darwinism  at  repudi- 
ated by  tbe  affections. 

Man  will  live  hare  until  be  has  made  this 
planets  garden,  until  he  has  coma  to  a  condition 
when  be  will  depend  oa  nothing  but  this  garden, 
this  orchard,  with  no  question  about  tee  aal- 
male.  Man  debases  himself  by  has  naa  of  animal 
food.  Toere  was  no  butcher  in  paradise.  Tais 
1,  aa  Intermediate  and  mechanical  as*. 

Each  man  and  woman  who  giee  to  h-m*e- 
keeping  Is  another  Adam  and  Eva.  Tee  qoeatloa 
with  thorn,  »•  with,  the  Bret  parents,  as  whetter 
•  hey  behave  themselves.  If  they  d»  their  off 
spring  will  be  pore  ;  ii  they  di  not.  as  with 
Adam  aad  Eve,  the  fruit  will  bestaioel 

Memory  recalls  things ;  com  job  Sense  resolves 
experiences  Into  facta,  fanor  creates  word*  aed 
language  so  that  wa  can  ooaamantott*  oer  feel- 
ing* ;  reason  resolves  things  Ioto  track  ;  ieaagt- 
nation  clothes  objects  with  beauty.  This  Is  tea) 
ace'e  of  Ufa, 

There  never  wet  a  first  swan  orOrst  vraa  i 
each  child  is  a  first  tnaa  er  u>s  woman  and 
comes  clrtot  from  the  source  of  are. 

Tbe  diffaseace  Between  tbe  naiad  of  naa  aad 
woman  is  one  of  dietribaUon  not  of  quality,  la 
tha  woman  the  affection*  are  la  tbe  rores-roand, 
m  tbe  man  the  Intellect.- [Sookaster  Zrprsss, 
NoeembtrM 
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db.  lrcom  oi  ooHoom. 

Dr.  MeCoih,  who  hu  worthily  won  the 
respectful  regard  of  all  honest  thinker*, 
whether  they  agree  with  blm  or  not,  pub- 
lishes in  the  January  number  of  thePrtaM- 
ton  Xrrietc  a  kiudly  criticism  of  what  It 
roughly  known  as  tho  Conoord  Sohool  of 
Philosophy.  He  applies  his  hard  Scotch 
common  sense,  aided  by  his  long  experi- 
ence in  metaphysical  studies  and  by  his 
lntere6t-compelllngpen,  to  the  subject. 
Be  calls  theclass  of  philosophers  he  dwells 
upon  bigb-souled  men  and  women  brought 
together  by  an  affinity  of  thought  which 
seems  to  regard  the  majority  of  the  think- 
ing world  as  having  -'too  much  of  the 
day  of  the  earth  sticking  to"  it  and  "too 
much  held  down  by  terrestrial  gravity. ' ' 
They  seek  something  higher  and  better 
than  the  materialism  of  the  day  can  fur- 
nish, and  which,  they  claim,  can  never 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul.  Some- 
thing of  the  spirit  In  which  Dr.  McCosh 
writes  is  unintentionally  hinted  at  in  a 
footnote,  which  states  that  Carlyle,  on 
being  told  that  Margaret  Fuller  onoe  said 
that  she  accepted  the  universe,  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  "I  think  she'd  bet- 
ter." His  commendations  are  mostly 
qualified,  and  he  oomes  as  near  humor  at 
times  as  the  benevolent  seriousness  of  his 
intentions  will  permit. 

In  the  running  allusions  which  he  makes 
to  the  various  members,  he  regards  Prof. 
Harris  the  most  important  accession  the 
school  has,  of  late,  received,  and  thinks 
that  henceforth  he  will  be  the  leader  of 
the  sect,  and  if  so,  "it  will  become  more 
philosophical  and  less  poetical,  and  possi- 
bly thereby  less  attractive  in  the  eye*  of 
some  who  love  to  wander  In  the  wayless 
and  to  gaze  on  gilded  clouds."  Dr. McCosh 
is  somewhat  cautious  In  speaking  of  the 
religious  views  of  the  members,  but  from 
his  standpoint  of  Scotch  orthodoxy  looks 
upon  whatever  orthodoxy  they  contain 
with  evident  distrust.  Ilany  of  the  mem- 
bers were  loosened  from  the  old  faith  by 
Channing,  and  these.  In  turn,  "like  the 
sohool  of  Hegel,"  have  dwindled  Into 
three  streams.  Some  of  them  are  not 
satisfied  with  Unltarlanlsm,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  go  baok  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  and 
so  '  'are  striving  hard  to  believe  that  they 
have  found  stable  rest  in  Plato,  In  Kant 
or  in  Hegel."  He  notes  that  a  larger 
number  of  woman  than  men  attend  the 
Concord  meetings,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  listeners  ai-s  teachers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  "Itisolear," 
be  says,  "that  there  arc  In  the  country 
Inquiring  minds  seeking  for  something 
higher  than  the  business  and  fashions  of 
the  world  can  give  them,  than  even  the 
sclenoe  of  the  day  oan  furnish, or  Its  news- 
paper literature,  or  It*  State  sohool  les- 
sons." But  h*  It  "not  sura"  that  this 
want  is  fully  gratified  at  Concord.  Ha 
U  inclined  to  think  that  Ihs  food  glvtm 
lacks  snbstanoa  and  rtsflnH*iis** 

Dr.  MoCosh  It  of  the  opinion  that  the  In- 
fluence of  the  last  summer  meeting,  OB 
the  whole,  was  for  good.  The  paper* 
read  were  of  great  merit.  The  tendenoy 
of  everything  was  upward.  But  In  thus 
speaking  he  Introduces  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic saving  clauses,  likening  some  of 
these  soarings  to  the  "flight  of  a  kite, 
which  will  have  to  come  down  again  when 
the  wind  which  bore  It  up  has  subsided. " 
He  considers  it  the  great  defect  of  the 
Concord  school  that  they  assume  Idea* 
and  build  on  thorn,  without  subjecting 
them  to  examination  after  the  manner  of 
Socrates  or  Bacon.  The  learned  Doctor 
provokes  a  smile  among  those  acquainted 
"with  the  Eocratlo  method  when  be  wishes 
|Socrates  were  alive  to  walk  In  upon  one  of 
these  Concord  gatherings  and  catechise 
the  philosophers  there  gathered,  at  he 
wot  In  tbehabit  of  dolngwiththe Sophist*. 
"In  suasive,  conversational  tone,  he 
would  have  begun,  simply  and  Innocently, 
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by  staling  that  for  himself  he  knew  noth- 
ing, but  learning  that  so  many  wise  men 
had  met,  be  had  oome  seeking  instruction. 
He  might  then  have  taken  up  the  subject 
discussed  by  the  paper  Just  read,  and  said 
how  much  he  had  been  gratified  by  it." 
He  would  hare  pursued  his  simple  ques- 
tionings from  one  point  of  view  and  then 
dropped  them  quietly  and  approached  the 
problem  from  another.  '  'Not  till  he  bad 
proceeded  a  certain  length  In  this,  his 
skilled  dialectical  process,  would  ho  bring 
out  his  terrible  eleuchas,  or  principle  of 
contradiction,  got  from  Zeno,  and  crush 
as  in  a  vise  the  double  set  of  answers, 
showing  that  they  oontradicted  each 
other— this  amid  the  visible  mortification 
of  some  and  the  gratified  Uttering  of 
others."  "They  are  ever  forming  rapid 
generalizations  upon  loose  resemblance* 
which  can  not  be  carried  out  legitimately, 
and  in  applying  them  they  are  ever  falling 
Into  serious  mistakes. ' ' 

In  short,  Dr.  McCosh  claims,  In  com- 
mon with  a  great  number  of  thinkers,  that 
the  Concord  philosopher*  are  liable  to 
jump  at  what  '•onciuslonB  they  may  de- 
sire, and  upon  them  build  something  that 
look*  very  much  like  castle*  In  the  air. 
In  speaking  of  the  trinities  of  Hegel  be 
believes  that  an  ingenuity  very  much  in- 
ferior to  either  that  of  Hegel  or  Prof. 
Harris  could  draw  out  of  the  worlds  of 
mind  and  matter  any  number  of  such 
trinities,  so  weak  i*  the  bond  which  1* 
alleged  to  bind  them  together.  The  Con- 
cord Sohool  last  summer  occupied  mneh 
of  it*  time  with  Kant.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  Scotch  reviewer  object*  to  the 
phenomena!  theory  of  knowledge  bald  by 
this  philosopher.  He  believes  In  putting 
more  faith  in  the  senses,  and  think*  whan 
yon  see  a  hone  that  there  t*  one  than. 
The  Kantians  esteem  all  this  very  vulgar. 
He  fears  that  the  subjectivity  of  theGei- 
man  philosophy,  while  at  present  it  is  used 
to  sustain  orthodoxy,  really  opens  the  door 
to  its  subversion .  His  allusion  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  comprehending  Kant  and  Hegel 
calls  to  mind  one  of  the  reason*  which 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Speeulativt  Philosophy, 
says  that  Degerando  gave  to  explain  why 
the  disciples  of  Kant  rarely  recant.  It  is 
because  "the  greater  number  of  those  who 
have  mastered  the  system  will,  in  so 
doing,  exhaust  tbeir  intellectual  I acultie* 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  not  posses* 
the  energy  necessary  to  a  critical  judg- 
ment of  It*  doctrine*. " 

The  reviewer  states  that  whenever  he 
has  attempted  to  criticise  Hegel  be  ha* 
been  told  that  he  aid  no*  andaratsmd  blm. 
and  think*  perhaps  Ibis  might  be  theoaae. 
He  ha*  noticed,  moreover,  that  every- 
body who  has  criticised  Heeel  I*  charged 
with  not  understanding  him.  He  quote* 
the  story  that  Hegel  onoe  (aid:  "Only 
one  man  understands  me,  and  be  doe* 
not  understand  me."  The  Doctor  onoe 
Bet  apart  five  Imonth*  to  the  mastery  of 
Hegel.  He  procured  the  neoeaaary  book*, 
and  set  earnestly  to  work.  Ha  say*:  "I 
felt  at  time*  a*  If  I  got  gllmpaa*  of  hi* 
meaning,  and  then  I  seemed  to  lose 
them."  After  months  of  study  ha  drew 
in  hi*  net,  and  found  that  he  had  cap- 
tured very  few  fish.  Feeling  hi*  brain  op- 
pressed, he  ran  away  to  the  Grampian 
Mountain*  to  find  relief.  Aa  there  are 
few  abler  brain*  than  those  of  Dr. 
MoCosh  In  the  world,  those  who  have 
been  hovering  about  the  mas*  of  Hegel- 
lanUm  In  the  vain  attempt  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  it  need  not  be  oast  down .  If 
the  object  of  the  Conoord  philosopher*  1* 
to  beat  back  materialism  Dr.  MoCosh 
doe*  not  think  they  will  suooeed,  for  the 
reason  that  they  give  Christianity  a  sub- 
ordinate place  and  philosophy  the  first, 
and  that  whan  they  fall  to  eolnolde,  a 
conflict  will  inevitably  arise,  In  which  the 
woondary  octutderatlon  will  give  way  to 
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EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 


A  LOTXSG  COVCHITTJlL  OWAMW1 
TO  AS  SMS. 


A  Print*  jTaaeral  Bei-vle*  tat  th*  He****, 
Followed  by  a  TnhU*  ftervlo*  a*  th* 
Chuck,  and  Xatermeat  la  81*«py  V*-**** 
C*m«U*7— Addr«*»M  by  Jade*  B**r  asad 
th*  B«T.  J»m*i  TraMUi  Clark s  ■■■■■I 
tryHx.UwOtt. 


The  lot  rites  over  the  mortal  remain*  of  Barna 
Waldo  Emerson  occurred  as  Concord  yesterday 
afternoon.  Sad  rites  they  war*  not,  witb  th* 
Badness  which  attend!  the  last  of  a  friend  cat 
down  in  his  prime,  but  they  were  tender  and  lov- 
ing. Affection,  rcsnect  and  honor  to  the  treat 
departed  were  evident  on  every  band,  bat  be  to 
whom  tney  were  freely  offered  had  so  ronnded 
ooth<"  life  that  the  bitterness  of  grief  waa  not 
fel  '  It  was  not  an  hoar  of  gloom  or  a  place 
of  nopeiess  mourning,  bat  the  and  long 
f*  ■»*■  bad  come,  and  then  was  no 
■I*  «v'of  suddenness  in  the  peaceful  de- 
parture. Concord  waa  in  mourning.  Every 
dwelling  bore  st  th*  entranc*  a  heavy  black  and 
whit*  rosette  with  sombre  drapery.  From  tb« 
tall  flag-staff  on  the  green  floated  th*  Union  flag 
at  half-mast,  with  two  ling  black  streamers  min- 
gling in  its  folds.  On  the  hotel  was  a  flag  at  half- 
mast.  The  public-Library  entranc*  was  draped 
in  mourning.  Everywhere  the  lots  of  the  Tillage 
was  evident.  Even  th*  bouses  of  the  poor  bor* 
their  tokens  of  grief,  and  the  dwellers  in  tene- 
ments shared  the  loss  with  those  who  lived  in 
their  own  tine  house*.  Many  people  were  on  the 
street,  attracted  by  the  services,  but  unable  to 
gain  admission  to  the  church  where  the  public 
services  occurred.  At  half-past  two  came  th* 
private  services  at  tbe  home  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
An  hour  later  was  the  public  service  at  th*  Uni- 
tarian church.  This  lasted  an  hour.  Another 
hour  was  consumed  by  tbe  people  In  pawing  by 
the  coffin,  ana  it  was  about  balf-pastaix  o'clock 
when  the  last  words  wen  spoken  at  the  graie  *n 
Bleepy  Hollow  cemetery.  The  coarse  of  event*  Is 
given  in  full  below. 

At  the  house  the  exercises  were  of  the  simplest 
kind.  In  tbe  front  northeast  room  were  gathered 
tbe  family  and  friends,  seated  facing  the  coffin, 
which  was  placed  at  th*  south  side  of  the  room. 
On  the  mantel  were  three  vases  of  flowers,  sever- 
ally of  lilies  of  the  valley,  of  red  and  w) :  Ice  rosea 
and  of  arbutus  between.  In  the  adjoining  room 
In  the  rear  were  friends  and  neljhne-'rB,  as  many 
aa  the  room  could  con  sin,  and  the  hall  was  also 
completely  filled.  In  tbe  narrow  passage  between 
tbe  rooms  sat  the  Kev.  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadel- 
phia, so  many  long  years  the  lutiinate  friend  of 
Mr.  Emerson.  He  alone  tock  part  In  the  ser- 
vice. Just  before  tbe  boar  for  the  service,  Dr. 
Edward  Emerson  came  down  stairs,  carefully  es- 
corting his  aged  mother,  and  placed  her  close  he- 
side  th*  coffin,  near  bis  sister.  Mis*  Ellen  Emer- 
son. Children  and  grandchildren  wen  about  her, 
and  then  Dr.  Furness,  In  low  tones,  addressed  the 
f  nonds.  He  dwelt  upon  tbe  peaceful  lines  of  the 
face  lying  before  them,  saying  it  only  indicated 
the  like  quiet  of  the  soul  within,  and  reflected 
lis  peace  and  purity  while  it  yet  tenanted  th* 
body.  Turning  then  to  tbe  poets  for  words  where- 
with to  add  to  bis  tribute  and  to  express  tbe 
truth  of  the  hour,  he  recited  the  poem  of  "The 
Deserted  House,"  from  Tennyson:— 
ma  DnmiD  aocsa. 


JJfe  sad  Thorn  b  i  have  gone  away 

Bias  by  aide, 
Leaving  <kx>r  and  wlndowi  wld*: 
Can  hat*  tenuis  Uasyl 


AH  wiibia  is  dare  aa  adsMi 

In  Ihs  mdJowh  li  noUcht; 
A>h1  so  murmur  «  the  Uovf, 

ao  lr*u.u*ai  wo  iu  bias;*  before. 

tn. 

Close  the  door,  ib*  tkottera  elose, 

Or  ilirouifh  toe  windows  w«  shall  a 
Tbe  oakt-dDeat  and  vavcancy 

Of  the  dark,  daasried  hsesa, 

IT. 
Come  away ;  no  soon  *f  oUff* 

U  here  or  mtrr>  mi ku\g  wooad, 
Tbe  bouse  ww  bullded  of  the  Mia 

,rn|   ailjJJ   fall  SjBMH  IS  fTOOJD*!. 


Comsaway;  for  Life  sad  7 

lien  no  lunger  dwell , 
But  In  a  city  sltrrtoaa— 

A  fre-n  « rui  distant  city— have  eomeet 

A  tuaosJoa  lncorrniKlb*.. 

Would  |h*v  ooaid  aav*  staved  wnh  sal 
Quoting  then   from   Longfellow,   h*  repeated 
th*  words  which  w*n  read  at  th*   poet's   on 
fonerai  only  a  f*w  days  s*go>— 

Wt  sat  hat  dimly  through  lbs  mJ*ts  had  vaaoas 

Amid  ib***s  aw-nhly  damps; 
What  teem  to  n»  but  aad  fuarreel  tapers 

May  bs  aasTva's  disieat  lamps. 
Theie  la  ao  daslh I     Wb*i  mmi  ao  is  LruttlOa*; 

ThU  life  of  mortal  bretub 
Is  but  s  suburb  of  tb*>  life  stream, 

Wboa*  portal  w»  call  death. 


Passages  of  Scripture  wen  then  quoted  by  Dr. 
Furness,  among  them  being  these:  "Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  la  God,  be- 
lieve also  In  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;  If  It  were  not  so  I  would  have  told 
you,"  "Come  onto  me,  all  y*  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  1  will  give  yon  rest."  Speaking 
then  of  the  strong  faith  if  Emerson  In  "the 
glorious  Gospel,"  Dr.  Furnesa  passed  without 
break,  while  he  was  stQl  sitting,  from  th*  form 
of  address  to  th*  family  and  friends  to  address 
to  the  Father  in  heaven,  saying  that  the  sag* 
"was  joined  to  tbee,  O  God,  more  nearly  than  to 
them,  and  thou  bast  only  rec'almed  thin*  own," 
Tbe  prayer  closed  with  the  tokology  of  th* 
-Lord's  prayer,  "For  thine  Is  th*  kingdom,  aad 
tbe  power,  and  the  glory,  forever." 

After1 «  moment's  pause,  Miss  Emerson  roe* 
qutfily,  aided  her  motuer  to  rise,  and,  after  turn- 
ing r»ward  the  face  of  their  dead  before  the**. 
Dr.  Emerson  led  his  mother  ap-stain  again,  and 
some  of  tbe  family  followed.    Th*  friends  thee. 

\ssed  in  .turn  by  the  cvfhn,  and  when  the  lass 
had  gone    by   csma  the  farewell  of   the  i 


friends.  Then  the  nrocevsiou  ***j  funned  for  the 
l_  •■'tarian  church,  wnluh  is  only  a  Tt  diausnos 
s  *.  -iy.  The  Concord  social  circle  was  In  advance, 
t  irn  th*  hearse  and  pall-bearers— Mr.  Charles 
**  •~-a  s-  Vr.  Hav-u  Emerson  (nera- 
ev  -i  »hL  i.-,  rtedv  Mr.  William  H.  Forbea.  (Mr. 
Emerson's  son-in-law:-,  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Cabot  (Mr. 
rJmenron's  biographer).  Professor  James  B.  Thayer 
(of  tbe  Harvard  law  school),  Dr.  Edward  Kmersfl* 
<Mr.  Emervon's  son\  Mr.  Ralph  Forbes  (son  of  W. 
H.Forbes)  and  Mr.  W.  Thayer  (all  of  them  rela- 
tives of  Mr.  tmcrwon  ,  and  following  them  the 
few  carriage*  with  the  family  and  intimate 
irif>nd..  In  that  order  they  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  church. 

THE  EXERCISES  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  church  many  huDdreds  were 
awaiting  their  arrival,  and  a  large  part  of  '.be 
body  pews  bad  been  reserved.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit  were  simple  decorations.  Boughs  of  pine 
covered  the  straight  lines  of  the  desk,  and  In 
their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonquils,— the 
gift  of  MiBS  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  At  the  left  was  an 
open  volume  of  flowers,  one  pace  white,  the  other 
rich  tn  color,  and  upon  tbe  white  page  was  the 
word  in  blue  flowers,  '-Finis."  It  was  the  trlft  of 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Emrrson  school. 
By  the  tides  of  the  pulpit  stair*  were  white  and 
scarlet  geraniums  and  pine  boughs;  over  tbe  pul- 
pit, high  on  the  wall,  a  laurel  wreath,  but  no 
other  decorations.  Crowds  gathered  at-th* 
doors,  crowded  the  aisles  and  filled  the  galleries 
to  overflow  inc.  Before  half-past  three,  the  hour 
for  tbe  service,  the  pall-bearers  entered,  bearing 
the  plain  black  walnut  coffin.  Placing  It  In  front 
of  the  pulpit,  the  lid  was  turned  back 
and  upon  it  were  put  a  cluster  of  richly  colored 
pantiles  and  a  small  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
roses.  Before  tbe  procession  entered,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  T.  VT.  Surette,  played  Cbopln's  "Funeral 
March";  then  as  It  came  in  he  took  up  the  fami- 
liar "Fleycl's  Hymn"  (by  request  of  tbe  family); 
the  congregation  rose  and  remained  standing  un- 
til all  were  iu;  tbe  family  took  the  front  seats  at 
the  right;  the  Concord  social  circle  the  neighbor- 
ing beats  under  tbe  galler. ,  and  other  friends  the 
received  M'au  on  the  other  side,  and  the  cs^**r 
public  quickly  tilled  the  remaining  pews  and  half 
the  aisles,  and  even  then  could  not  nearlv  all  en- 
ter. 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  entered  the 
pulpit.  Judge  E.  Hockwood  Hoar  remained  by 
the  coffin  below,  and  when  tbe  cougrc^ation  was 
ouietheiose.  and,  srjeibinsl  with  slowness  and 


tenderness,  and    la 
•motion,  said  .— 


a  voice  at  first  "»■•*»'«  by 


APiiiawj  cv  sTrrrssr*  Boaav 
Th*  beauty  *f  lsraal  la  fallea  fes.  Ns  Mgk 
place."  Mr.  Emaraoa  has  died,  and  we,  by 
friends  aad  neighbors  aad  townemea,  wtth  that 
sorrowing  eompany,  bar*  tarned  aside  the  pre- 
cession from  his  horn*  to  his  grave,  to  this  tem- 
ple of  his  fathers,  that  w*  may  ben  anite  in  oar 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  and  love.  There  as 
nothing  to  mourn  for  him.  That  brave  snd  maary 
—   rounded  out  tc  the  full  length  of  days, 


Ufa 


that  dying  pillow  waa  softened  by  toe  *w< 
domestic  affection,  and,  as  he  laid  down  to  th* 
sleep  which  tbe  Lord  giretb  his  beloved,  his  face 
was  as  tbe  face  of  an  angel,  and  bis  smile  seemed 
to  give  the  glimpse  of  an  opening  beavea.    Wha 


From  beyond  the  sea  and  from  throOLhoat  this 
great  land  will  oome  Innnmarabia  voice*  of  sor- 
row for  this  great  public  looa.  But  w*,  hi*  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen  [here  Mr.  Hoar's  voice  -trem- 
bled with  emotion],  feel  that  he  was  ours  He 
was  descended  from  the  founders  of  tb* 
town,  lie  chose  our  village  as  tbe  ptac* 
hich    hi*    lifelong  work  was   to  be  doae. 


from 

It  was  to  our  fields  and  orchards  that  bis  presena. 

gave  sneb  value ;  it  was  In  our  streets  Id  which 

children  looki  d  up  to  blm  with  lovs  and  tbe  older 

old  him  reverenc*.    Ha  was  rnrf.rnsn.eat  s*a*\ 

pride. 

*BtS|um   ssawat 
Be,  the  more  fononsui    Yce,*eaa*9  daawaaf 
>*or  him  itvere  la  uo  loncsr  uj  foturv. 
«l»  bfe  La  brtKht— brtgbt  wIUioti  apo*  it  ww 

Andeamiutesaat  toV    yotntaoubomv 
k-Bucka  at  bia  door  wiih  Odlnr*  of  nawM_b. 


.  Jaa  djt  rosta, 
Tr»  tn  formrd  tor  coe  tbe  tnl  I*  a  df******, 
Cli'ti iin«  Uv?  palpnbU  s\ad  fsuniUax 
IVlUi  k-t.ldrn  rtJuDuouaor  tha  Saw**. 
Whatever  fortunes*  wall  my  future  tooa, 
Tba  *W*Wi/*J  *•  vmobkbad  aj»d  rvlama  *>•*.- 


That  lofty  brow  [turning  t*  the  open  rvffro  ot 
his  friend,  and  vlilbly  ailected),  the  home  of  all 
m  :--■  thoughts  add  lofty  aspirations,  tboa*  lips  of 
eloqurot  music,  tbat  great  aoul  which  trusted  la 
God  and  never  let  ro  It*  hope  of 
immortality,  tbat  great  heart  to  which  every- 
thing was  welcome  tbat  belonged  to  maa,  that 


1882 

hospitable  nature,  lonng  and  tender  and  rener- 
ous,  having  bo  repulsioB  or  scorn  for  asftblnr 
but  meanness  and  baseness;—  O,  friend.  brother 
lather,  loTer.  teacher,  Jnsplrer,  guide!  Is  there 
nothing  more  that  we  hu  do  now  than  to  tin 
tbee  our  hail  and  farewell?  * 

A  sweat,  attract**  feted  «f  freea, 

A  lull  assurance  fire*  by  looks, 

Oonumml  comfort  Id  a  face. 

The  lineaments  of  *;*.<.  pel  tmofcV 

ii fio*.  Him  i  countermine  cmonot  lie, 

Whose  thought*  are  legible  in  IB*  eye. 

Was  erw  rye  did  we  that  face, 

»  at  ever  e*r  did  hear  tltai  lenene. 

Was  ever  uitud  did  mind  ti-  srW 

That  ever  thought  the  travel  hunt? 

Bdi  eyes  and  ear*  nnd  everv  thought, 

»  rt»  wilb  lus  sweet  pcrlecUous  eaogbt. 
■  There  is  one  bvmn  of  Dr.  Watts  which  Mu 
Eincr-un  especially  liked,   and   whicn  it   seems 
proper  should  be  read  at  bin  luoerai:— 

Lord.  When  I  quit  thla  earthlv  stac*. 

wimtv  ►hail  i  rty  hin  u,  Uiv  bivatC 

>  it  1  have  sought  no  uU*r  home. 

*  or  1  liave  IftuFimt  qo  other  rrft. 

J  cannot  lire  contented  here, 
W  ilhoul  some  flitinMv  of  Uiy  face; 
And  heaveii  wM.o.il  thy  pre^-m*  mer* 
n  uuid  be  a  dark  and  tmauote  pW-e. 
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My  Godt    And  con  •  hnmble  chad, 
Th.-tt  loves  ihee  »uh  a  flaiae  ao  tuga, 

Be  ever  f row  III  V  fare  exllud, 

W  u huu  t  uj-  pity  of  iby  eye? 

Iropofniblc!    For  thine  own  bands 
Have  tit- 1  my  heart  so  fimt  to  thee. 
Ami  in  thy  hoot  the  promise  tunas. 
That  wlwre  thou  art  Uiy  frauds  moat  be. 
A  UTaCH   SUN&. 

Judge  Hoar  then  announced  for  congregations* 
singing  by  old  No.  C53.  It  was  sore  to  tbe  familiar 
air  of  "Just  as  lam,  without  oue  pica,"  arid  it 
was  uoticed  that  In  this  and  the  subsequent  con- 
gregational hymn,  Miss  Ellen  Emerson  joined* 
Tbe  hymn  is  as  follows:— 

Tliy  T?iUbe(ton«;  I  will  not  fear 
Ihe  laie  provided  by  Uiy  love: 
Thottph  cl'i'idN  ilhiI  lUrkiicn-;  Fhroud  DM  here, 
I  know  that  all  is  bn^tii  above. 

Tbe  rtart  of  heaven  a»  shining  an, 

■|  uungh  Ibese  frail  eves  are  tlimtued  with  tests; 
And  though  the  >ioj>e*  ol  eurtb  be  *vae. 

Yet  are  nvl  ours  the  iuuwnaJ  ysaisT 
lather,  forgm  the  heart  that  cllBfa 

Thu-  trembling-,  to  tbe  llunjrs  oi  Udm; 
And  bid  lb<  SUIlI,  on  ausel  WSBgS, 

Ascend  Into  a  purer  CUBIC, 

There  shall  no  doubts  disturb  intra**. 

No  sorrows  dim  celestial  love, 
Bui  Uiese  ufnu-uoD^of  tbe  dust. 

Like  shadows  of  Um  night,  remove. 

SCKUTUalK  EEjLDTJCQ   BY  DR.   FUTOtEAS, 

The  Iter.  Dr.  Fvsrness,  alter  the  by  inn  had  beet. 
sung,  then,  standing  in  tbe  pulpit,  opened  tbe 
large  Bible  and  read  tbe  following  passages  of 
Scripture:— 

Matthew,  r„  3-9:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  Id 
spirt,  for  theirs  is  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven, 
jjksscd.  are  tbev  that  mourn,  fur  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  axe  tbe  meek,  lor  tbey  tba.ll 
inherit  tbe  earth.  Blessed  are  tbey  wbicb  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  lor  tbey 
shall  be  tilled.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  fur  tbey 
shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  .ire  tbe  pure  In  heart, 
for  tbey  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  tbe  children  of 
God." 

John,  it.,  71-26:  "Then  said  Martha  nnto 
Jem*,  Lord,  if  thou  hndst  been  here  my  brother 
bad  not  died.  But  I  know  that  even  now,  what- 
soever thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  It  tbee. 
Jesus  fckitb  unto  her,  thy  brother  shall  rise  again. 
Martha  saith  itnto  blm,  I  know  that  he  *  hail  rise 
again  at  the  resurrection  at  tbe  last  day.  Jean* 
auid  nnto  ber,  I  am  tbe  re>urrectlon  and  tbe  life; 
be  that  belleveth  in  nie,  thouph  he  were  dead. 
yet  shall  be  live.  And  whosoever  llveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die.  UcUevest  thou 
this?" 

Acts  xxvL,  8-15:  "Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  Incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead?  1  verilv  rbrnwht  with  mvseU,  that .  I 
outrbt  to  do  mauy  tbiuu^  contrary  toLlie  uame'oi 
Jesus  of  StaBtrutu.  Which  thiu-  1  also  did  lu 
Jerusalem;  aud  many  of  tbe  sarntti  did  1  shut  up 
in  jirison,  having  received  atltliorlty  frutu  tho 
chief  priests;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I 
tMve  my  voiee  Hgaiust  thent.  And  1  p'iui<<hed 
them  oft  in  every  syna^npue,  and  compelled  thrm 
to  blaspheme,  'and,  being  ext-cedinirly  uiovcd 
a^aiust  ibein,  1  persecuted  them  even  unto 
siraugc  cities.  Whereupon,  as  1  went  to  l>amas- 
cus,  with  authority  and  commission  from  tbe 
chiuf  priests,  at  mtdcUy,  O  King,  1  saw  in  the 
way  a  l.ght  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness 
of  the  aun,  bhinlug  round  about  uie  and 
them  that  jourDeyed  with  me.  And  when  we 
were  all  fallen  to  the  enrth,  I  heard  a  voice 
bpeaklrip:  unto  lue  and  raying  In  the  Hebrew 
lougue.  Saul,  Saul,  why  persi'cuttst  thou  rue?  It 
Is  hard  tor  tbee  k»  kick  against  the  pricks.  And 
1  said,  Who  art  tnou.  Lord?  And  Le  said,  1  am 
Jcpus,  whom  ihon  peraccutest.*' 

II.  Corinibiuns,  iv..  17-JB:  "For  our  light 
alBietion,  whiub  is  but  for  a  nu'tnent.  wnrketh 
fur  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  we ight 
of  glory;  while  we  look  not  at  the  tbfucs  which 
&  ■  ,.  i'*ti,  but  at  the  thiugb  wliii.b  are  not  seen; 
iv!  iuc  thmm  which  are  teen  are  temporal;  but 
ii. t  tilings  wbicb  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

1.  i  unuthhuis,  xv.,  fj^-f«:  "For  this  corrupt- 
ibie  must  put  ou  iitcorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  lmmurtahty.  So  when  tblscor- 
ruptlhlc  shall  have  put  un  Incorruption,  and  t  bis 
moital  shall  have  put  ou  Immortality,  then  shall 
be  brought  to  put's  tbe  having  that  Is  written, 
Deatb  is  swallowed  up  In  victory.  U  deatb.where 
is  thy  sting*.'  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory,'  Tbe 
htlug  of  death  Is  Mtt;  aud  tho  strength  oi  sin  Is 
the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  wl.ich  glveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There- 
fore, my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  Im- 
movable, always  abuuudiug  In  the  work  uf  tbe 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  y 
not  In  vain  in  tbe  Lord 

ADDRESS  >V  THE    KEY.  J  Aim    FKECKuUl  CT.l  RKX. 

The  Rer.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered 
the  chief  address  of  the  aftemooo,  as  follows: — 

This  assembly  b as  conio  togetber  not  only  ts> 
testify  Its  renpect  for  one  of  tbe  greatest  thinkers 
and  writers  of  our  time,  but  also  it  is  drawn  to 
this  place  by  gratitnde  for  the  strength,  help,  la- 
splratiOB  which  has  been  given  to  us  through  the 


mediation  of  this  noble  soul.  It  is  not  for  me,  it 
u  not  for  this  hour,  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said 
of  the  genlns  which  has  kindled  the  ilres  of 
thought  iu  two  continents.  The  present  momenta 
belong  to   reverential   love.    We  thank  God  here 


■  to  a  higher  plane  of  generous  sentiment.  The 
hand  now  still  uevoi  wrote  except  to  take  us  ont 
of  "our  dreary"  routine  of  sense,  world  lines**  and 
■in"  Into  communion  with  whatever  I*  noblest, 
purest,  highest.  By  the  fide  of  thisj  revered  form 
we  thank  God  that  through  all  these  years  we 
have  been  madeTetter  by  his  words  and  bis  life. 
Be  bas  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  this 
and  other  lands.  When  he  left  the  pulpit,  he 
said,  in  his  farewell  sermon,  that  he  did  not  re- 
HqulMi  his  profession— that  be  hoped,  whatever 
was  his  work,  to  be  still  a  teacher  oi  God's  truth. 
How  well  has  be  kept  that  promise!  No  one  can 
aay,  till  tbe  day  ol  judgment  declares  it,  how 
large  a  part  'of  the  genuine  faith  In  the 
things  not  seen  but  eternal  has  come  to 
us  from  the  depths  of  his  spiritual  in- 
sight. He  was  ono  of  God's  seers,  aud  he 
was  sent  to  us  at  a  time  like  tbe  one  of 
which  it  is   written,  "Tbe  Word  of   the  Lord  was 

Srecious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  oisen  vision." 
[en lived  by  past  Inspirations.,  with  no  faith  1b 
the  possibility  of  any  new  revelation  to  tbe  soul 
of  the  Divine  wiD,  No  doubt  they  diet  well  to 
resort  to  the  word*  of  ancient  prophets  nnti)  tbe 
day  should  Oawn  and  tbe  day  star  arise  in  their 
own  hearts.  That  day  dawned  anew  when  tbe 
sight  of  the  Divine  truth  kindled-  a  light  In  tbe 
solemn  eye*  of  Charming  and  created  a  new  i-owar 
vluch  spo**  from  the  I) pa  of  Enierso*.  Yet  the 
young  and  hopeful  listened  with  joy  to  this 
moraine  soug— they  looked  gladry  to  this  auroral 
Jtffht.  When  tbe  little  book  "Nature"  was  pub- 
«Lened  ft  seemed  to  some  of  us  a  new  revelatloo. 
Mr.  Emeraeo  t&en  said  what  has  been  the  text  of 
bis  life,  "Let  the  sincrle  man  plant  himself  on  bis 
Instinct*,  and  the  great  world  will  come  round  to 
jiiav-  He  did  not  repiv  to  his  critics.  He  went 
ssa  Msvway— and-toduy  we  see  that  tbe  world  has 
«ooe  roausd  to  him.  tie  is  the  preacher  of  spirit- 
ual crath  to  ovr  asps.  We  understand  through 
inm  wnai  jesras  meant  when  bo  said,  "You  must 
eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood."  Oar  souls 
nave  been  fed  by  his  life.  We  have  been  nour- 
ished by  bis  character  more  than  by  his  words, 
lie  has  been  bread  and  wine  to  us— the  bread  of 
BJreogth,  the  wine  of  joy. 

Tho  saying  oi  the  liturgy  Is  true  and  wise,  that 
"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  In  death."  But  it  is 
*tlH  more  tmc  that  "in  the  midst  of  deatb  we  are 
In  life."  Do  we  ever  believe  so  much  in  Immor- 
tality as  when  we  look  on  such  a  dear  and  noble 
lace,  bow  so  still,  which  a  few  hours  ago  was 
radiant  with  thought  nod  love?  "He  is  not  here; 
be  is  risen."  That  power  which  we  knew — that 
soaring  intelligence,  that  sonl  of  fire,  that  ever 
^advancing  spirit—  that  cannot  have  been  audden- 
jy  annihilated  with  tbe  decay  of  those  earthly 
organs.  It  has  left  its  darkened  dust  behind.  It 
Jia*  outsoared  tbe  shadow  uf  our  night.  God 
docs  not  triho  with  his  creatures  by  bringing 
to  nothing  the  ripe  fruit  of  tbe  ages,  by  the 
lesion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue. 
Life  does  not  dfe.tmt  matter  dies  off  from  it.  the 
highest  energy  we  know,  tbe  t-oul  of  man,  the 
uuit  in  which  meet  Intelligence,  Imagination, 
memory,  hope,  lore,  puriHise,  insight— this  agent 
ef  immense,  resource  and  boundless  power — this 
hna  not  been  6Ubxlued  by  Its  Instrument.  When 
we  think  of  such  an  one  as  he,  we  can  only  think 
of  life,  never  of  deatb. 

Such  was  his  own  faith,  a*  expressed  in  his  pa- 
per on  Immortality.  But  he  himself  was  the 
best  argument  for  immortality.  Like  tbe  great- 
est thinkers,  he  did  not  rely  en  logical  proof,  but 
on  the  higher  evidence  of  universal  instincts — 
tbe  vast  streams  of  belief  which  flow  through  bo- 
man  thought  like  currents  in  the  ocean — those 
shoreless  rivers  which  forever  roll  along  their 
path*  in  tbe  Atlantic  and  I'aciflc — not  restrained 
by  banks,  but  guided  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
friol*  snd-the  attractions  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Emerson  stated  6nch  indications  of  Immor- 
tality as  these:  That  ail  great  natures  love  sta- 
bility and  permanence.  "Everything  here,"  he 
we."  "The  mind  delights  In 
"  We  are  not  interested  in  any- 
thing wh+ch  ends."  "AJLI  have  seen  teaches  me 
tot  runt  t  he-Creator  for  what  I  have  not  seen." 
*•  AJI  the  ways  of  virtuous  11  vine  lead  upwards 
aavd  not  down-wards. " 

in  .hia -Threnody"  ho  *how»  as  how  the  Deep 
Bearteaid  to  triso 

■When  the  scanty  shone  are  full 

WrtJi  Tlioturbrt  perilous,  whirling  noei| 

Wtun  fnotr Natare  can  be  more 

Tbtn  (he  aprr-H stnx.es  tbe  hour; 

MrecrraDt  Dmsau,  witb  solving  rile 

fnnn  finite  InUi  mAntta," 

There  are  lew  who  remain  who  reraomber  the 
besjrnnings  of  tbts4ong  progress.  The  first  time 
2  saw  him  1  went  with  Margaret  Fuller  to  bear 
hhn  preach  In  the  church  on  Hanover  street. 
Neither  of  ns  then  knew  him.  We  set  in  the 
gallery,  and  felt  that  a  new  Influence,  sweet  and 
strong,  had  come.  Then  I  recall  his  kindness, 
after!  came  to  have  hie  soquslntanoc,  and  how 
an-  gave-me  to  print  1b  a  Western  magazine  four 
of  his  early  poems— tbe  first  ever  printed.  Next 
I  chlnkof  the  group  which  always  collected  st  his 
lecture* ,  ever  the  tame  persons,  those  who  came 
to  oe  fed,  and  never  went  away  hungry.  After 
tbat  were  the  dsya  of  the  Tran  seen  dental  club, 
which  we  oalled  Use  "  Like-winded  "—I  suppoee 
hec&uim  no  two  of  ns  thought  alike.  One  sum- 
mer afternoon  we  came  to  Concord  and  bad  one 
meeting  in  his  parlor.  There  was  George  Ripley, 
admirable  talker,  most  genial  of  men,  and  Orestes 
A.  Bruwosoo,  foil  of  intelligence,  courace  aad 
Industry,  who  loon  went  over  Into  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  James  Walker,  of  whom 
Mr.  Kuscrson  oiau*  said*  to  sac,  "I  have  come  to 
Boston  to  hear  Dr.  Walker  thunder  this  even- 
Inc"  Theodore  Parker  and  many  others.  Dare 
of  enthusiasm  and  youthful  hope,  when  the 
woikl  seemed  so  new  and  fair,  lite  so  precious, 
when  bow  revelations  were  close  at  band  at  we 
thought,  and  some  new  Plato  or  ISbsfcespeare  was 
about  to  appear.  We  dwelt  la  wbat  Halleok 
<*alls  "the  dear  charm  of  life's  Illusive  dream," 
and  tl*e  man  who  had  the  bargee*,  hope  of  alL  vet 
joined  » Itb  tbe  keenest  eye  to  detect  every  falla- 
cy, wue  Ralph  Waldo  Kinerson.  We  looked  to  him 
as  our  master.  And  now  the  trorld  calls  blm  tta 
master— in  insight,  judgment,  oharm  of  speeon, 
unfailing  oourage,  endlesn  aspiration.  w«  say 
of  blm  as  Gotne  of  &cbiller:  "Lo,  be  went  oav 
wanl,  ever  onward  for  all  theee  years—  then,  in- 
deed, be  bad  gone  far  enough  for  this  earth.  Fur 
tare  is  taken  that  trees  snail  not  grow  .up  te 
heaven."  His  work,  like  that  of  the  apostle,  was 
aocouipluthed  by  the  quantity  of  sonl  that  was  m 
blm,— not  by  mere  power  of  loteliect.  bot  "by 
purenese,  by  knowleaWe,  by  Iongpuflartag.br 
Uudneas,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  love    unfeiirsMeV 


by  the  woid  of  truth',  by  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  right  hand  and  the  left." 
Let  us,  then,  ponder  his  words: — 


Whul 


nwt. 


Ptarers  ol  miiius  thul  inly  burned— 
Haymg.    What  \t  fj celln.t. 
At  O'oa  lirrt.  m prrmntitnt; 
Heart*  art  dm-i.  ><eait'»  loi-et  remotiaf 
JJ'an'*  tove *r*U  mat  ttutc  uQam. 


PBAYET.  BY  TUE  RET.  UOWAHO  ST.   BnrVS' 

The  Rev.  Howard  N\  Brown  of  Bromine  then 
offered  the  following  prayer:  O  G^"  most  holy 
and  most  merciful,  thou  wboartiIje  giver  of  ail 
life,  and  who  makest  the  an^e)  of  death  the  mes- 
wngcr  of  thy  will,  wilt  th*u  help  us,  thy  chil- 
dren, when  thv  decree  take'*  from  us  tbe  dearest 
of  all  treasure,  the  liie  that  has  grown  to  be  a 
part  of  our  best  life,  «J1  to  say  "Blessed  be  the 
name  of  tbe  Lord,  who  doeth  all  thi   gs  well." 

"We  woukl  hnmlHe  our  Slums  oeiore  mee,  coo- 
diMSfug  that  in  presence  of  thine  Infinite  wisdom, 
by  which  alt  tilings  have  been  made  and  are  sus- 
tained, ourforrow  should  be  dumb,  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  is  not  for  us,  the  creatures  of  aolay, 
to  enter  into  judgment  with  thine  almighty 
will.  Thou,  O  God.  hast  made  thyself  known 
to  ns  as  a  loving  and  companionate  father,  and  to 
thy  mercy  do  we  apply  lor  comfort  and  help 
when  the  waters  of  sorrow  come  In  upon  our 
souls.  O  thou  who  art  the  father  of  our  souls 
and  who  pitiest  our  infirmities,  help  us,  we  pray, 
to  litt  up  our  hearts  lo  thee  tbat  we  mav  be 
tbankfnl  for  all  tbat  we  can  see  and  know  ot  thy 
goodness  and  may  trust  thee  with  an  unwaver- 
ing constancy  when  thy  purpose  is  biddeu  from 
our  sight.  Vie  do  thank  thee  with  an  unfeigned 
gratitude  for  the  hope  uf  endlc&s  lire  which  thou 
Last  set  before  ns,  the  hope  of  a  world  where  we 
shall  he  free  from  the  lo.sses  and  pain  that  burden 
our  e pints  here,  and  where  we  shall  rejoin  the 
loved  ones  who  bare  passed  out  of  oar  sight  In 
the  valley  ot  the  shadow  of  death.  The  nearer 
and  the  uearer  (be  ties  that  have  knit  our  souls  to 
theirs,  the  purer  their  lives,  the  more  blessed 
their  presence  has  been  to  us,  the  mure  do  we 
thank  thee  tbat  through  Jesus  Christ  our  eye* 
hare  been  turned  toward  tbe  new  heaven  and 
tbe  new  earth  that  are  to  be  tbe  borne  uf  the  sou), 
and  tbe  more  earnestly  do  we  pi  ay  to  tbee  for 
increased  confidence  in  the  reality  of  th at  spirit- 
ual house  of  many  mansious  in  which  the  Master 
haa  prepared  a  place  for  us.  We  thank  tbee,  O 
God,  for  all  the  grace  and  peace  and  beauty  of 
the  noble  life  that  is  here  ended.  Thou,  O  God, 
art  tbe  great  Lite  of  which  our  human  lives  sre 
lecble  images  and  reflections,  and  to  tbee  our 
thanks  are  due  for  the  kindliuess,  the  patience, 
the  wisdom,  and  love,  above  all  for  the  nameless 
ebarm  of  person  and  of  spirit,  such  as  are  cher- 
ished in  the  grateful  memory  of  tbe  Inmates  of 
the  household  to  which  he  belonged,  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  friends  near 
and  dear  throughout  thu  world.  Here*  O  God, 
amid  the  scenos  which  were  to  him  as  the 
workshop  of  his  genius,  here,  where  a 
great  soul  has  forged  noble  utterances  of 
truth  to  be  the  guide  aud  tbe  strength 
ot  men  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
wherw  a  elear-^eyinj;  and  brave  heart  has  held 
communion  with  tnee  and  received  from  thee 
luessage.s  ol  tacrcd  and  lofty  import,  here  do  we 
thauk  thee  for  the  work  he  ba>  done  for  truth 
and  rigbleoui-nfss,  by  which  tbe  life  of  all  man- 
kind n.ii  been  euricheti  and  tins  whole  people  has 
beet)  enuobled.  \\  e  thank  tbee  for  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  found  their  way  from  his  heart 
into  a  multitude  of  hearts  and  homes.  We  are 
grateful  that  ue  have  been  privileged  to  know 
Lace  to  face,  aud  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
a  spirit  so  r.tdiant  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
O  uod,  he  who  bas  gone  from  us  was  a  wise 
teaeber  of  thy  truth  aud  thy  law.  His  life  was  a 
fresh  revelation  uf  the  giaces  and  virtues  which 
shone  into  the  world  through  Christ  Jesus;  and 
we  praise  thy  love  and  thy  goodness 
which  gave  us  this  instructor  ana  friend 
to  make  our  pathway  in  life  more  hopeful  and 
more  sure.  Ana  now*  that  the  work  ol  his  bauds 
is  finished,  since  our  hands  can  no  more  minister 
to  bio  comfort  and  his  needs,  we  would  commit 
to  thine  infinite  love  the  nuirit  which  thou gavest, 
witbuut  repiniug,  and  trusting  again  to  reclaim 
what  we  have  learned  to  rail  our  own  when  thou 
dost  call  us  too  to  the  home  which  tbon  baa  pre- 
pared for  the  soul.  Wo  pray  for  thy  blessing 
upon  tho  household  in  »hicb  this  light  hast  now 
been  quenched,  and  we  ask  that  the  light  of  thy 
spirit  may  more  tuan  uia*e  good  toe  lois  wblCB 
ha>i  befalieu  so  many  sensitive  and  loving  hearts. 
O  God,  to  the  widowed  wife,  tu  the  latherless 
children,  to  the  intimate  friends,  to  all  our 
hearts,  let  thy  spirit  hi  ing  tbat  same  serene  con- 
tent and  trust  which  beautified  tbe  noble  Hie 
tbat  bas  gone  from  us.  Forgive  us,  O  God,  tbat 
onder  any  sues*  of  grief  we  ever  doubt  Uiy  will- 
iignctsand  power  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
•.by  children,  and  ever  question  that  tbou  wilt 
nrewurve  the  soul  that  puta  Iu  trust  in  tbee. 
Here  and  now  wilt  thou  rne?t  i-nd  answer 
tucb  doubts  and  questionings,  as  tboa  alone 
canst,  with  An  lowajd  assurance  which  Is,  In- 
deed, too  broad  mid  deep  to  be  put  Into  words, 
that  It  is  well  with  the  soul  In  life  and  lo  death, 
wbicb  walks  by  such  Vision  *f  truth  add  right  as 
'fa  vsmchAaied  to  it,  Let  Lheiips  now  aUcat-anAak 
to  us  forever  of  the  divinity  of  wbicb  all  life  Is 
fulLanawblch  attends  all  ourfuotsteps.tbat  so  we 
may  be  made  so  perfectly  aware  of  thy  presence 
here  as  to  know  that  we  can  never  drift  beyond 
thv  love  and  core,  and  that  our  portion  In  thy 
spiritual  universe  shall  be  endless  life  and  un- 
ceaiiBg  love.  Thus,  O  God,  may  tbe  great  words 
which  these  silent  lips  have  spoken  to  as,  and 
which  will  live  long  in  the  pages  of  men's  books 
and  upon  the  tablet*  of  their  hearts;  may  tbe 
fragrant  memory  of  this  pure,  complete  and 
saintly  life  help  to  make  all  men  better  through 
all  time  to  come,  sod  to  keep  alisouls  In  the  way 
of  eternal  life.  We  ask  It  as  disciples  of  Christ 
Jo* as  and  for  thine  infinite  mercy's  sake.  Amen. 
After  the  prayer  was  another  hymn,  song  by  the 
eong regmi loo, —No.  A12  of  tbe  collection,— a  hymn 
written  by  Mrs.  Rarbauld  and  sung  to  tbe  time- 
endeaxed  "Uebron('i — 

B<)W  blessed  the  righteous  when  ht  dsssl 
Wh<n  sinks  the  weary  aoolto  rest. 

Bow  nulaiv  beam  the  closlne  **«, 
liow  geudr  beavea  the  aspiring  breast  I 

lo  fades  a  rammer  elond  i<nr, 
Bo  aloko  the  pile  wlien  storms  arso'er. 

So  gentlr  sliuls  the  ere  of  day, 
bo  'hi*  a  wave  aloUg  lb*  sbora. 


Life's  dure  done,  as  sinks  the  elsy, 

L.chff p.m  it*  huiJ  the  «r»nt  fll»-s; 
While  heaven  and  *artb  combine  lo  say: 
"liow  blessed  tbe  righteous  wbea  be  dies! 

A   SONNET  BT  A.  BUONSOM  AIXOTT. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  then  stepped  forward, 
and  standing  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit  read  the 
following  original  sonnet:— 

ni«  harp  is  silent :    shall  ■accessor*  rise, 
Tmichimr  «vith  venturun*  h;.nd  the  trembling  string, 
Kmdle  idad  raptures.  vi»lou»  of  anrprl»e. 
And  Waku  Lo  w*1*mv  cJu-hDluDiberhig  thiDg? 
Rlial!  life  tud  thought  flyh  new  In  wonrteroic  eyes, 
A«  when  the  «eer  trjn*c-ndcnt.  sweet  and  wise. 
World-wide  bis  native  melodies  did  wn;, 
Flushed  with  lair bopes  und  .hi.-i.tji  nvmortsarf 
Ah  no!    Ili-at  lusJrhltM  Ivre  oliall  client  Ii); 
■Sum  hath  the  VKni'hed  tuiristrvT*  wondtonHikfl 
To  toitrb  that  bi*lrum«>M  with  art  and  will; 
Willi  him  wweed  rtoe>y  iloin  rtroep  and  die; — 
While  our  dull  .-ib',  left  solceka*.  mn>l  biiucnt 
The  bard  high  Heaven  had  for  Its  servke  se.nL 

This  was  the  close  of  the  exercises  1b  tbe 
church,  and  Dr.  Furnesa  dl<>mit<ed  the  congrega- 
tion with  a  benediction.  Bv  retjnest  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman in  charge,  the  people  in  the  south  ai-ie 
passed  out,  to  leave  room  for  the  exit  of  tbe 
family,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  and  her  nearest  rela- 
tive* left  the  rbareh  at  once.  Opportunity  lor 
the  tiiial  farewell  was  then  accorded  to  tbe  pub- 
lic, and  so  numerous  were  they  tbat  over  an  boor 
wasotrupied  by  the  passing  flies  of  neighbors, 
friends  and  visitors,  looking  fur  tbe  ls>t  time 
u;ion  that  faee,  so  natural  and  peaceful,  and 
upon  the  form  completely  arrayed  in  white. 


THE  BURIAL  SERVICES. 

From  the  church  the  procession,  reformed, 
took  up  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  Upon  tbe  hill- 
top to  tbe  east  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  under  a  tall 
pine,  had  tbe  grave  been  made.  Concealine  sad 
suggestions,  pine  boughs  bad  been  strewn  thickly 
over  the  mound  of  earth  by  the  grave-side;  a  bor- 
der of  hemlock  spray  surrounded  tbe  mouth  of 
the  grave,  lined  its  sides  completely  and 
covered  most  of  the  pine  box  at  tbe 
bottom.  As  tbe  members  of  the  Social  Circle, 
followed  by  tbe  hearse,  the  few  carriages  and  the 
friends  on  foot,  approached  the  grave,  the  mum 
people  who  were  scattered  about  tbe  grounds 
gathered  hastily.  At  this  place  the  services  were 
very  brief.  Taking  the  casket  from  the  heaise, 
the  bearer*  bore  it  to  tbe  grave  and  rtstcd  it 
upon  the  i.  ruuuil,  and  vry  soon  lowered  it  to  the 
final  rcatinti-pbice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haskins  a 
cousin  of  the  iamily.  and  an  l\piscop:d  clergy- 
man, read  the  Episcopal  burial  service,  and 
closed  with  the  Lord'*  prayer,  ending  with  the 
words,  "And  deliver  i\4  Ivtnu  evil."  In  this  all 
the  people  joined.  Dr.  Haskm.i  then  pronounced 
the  benediction.  Afwr  all  was  over,  the  grand- 
children paa*cd  in  turn  by  the  open  grave,  each 
throwing  into  its  depth  a  bouquet  of  flower*, 
and  then  the  people  dispersed.  At  tbe  entrance 
to  Sleepy  Hollow  stood  the  Social  Circle  drawn 
up  on  each  wide  of  tbe  drive-way,  with  uncovered 
beads,  and  the  procession  passed  out  between 
tin  -m. 

Un  the  crrRt  of  the  Fame  hill,  about  fifteen  rods 
to  the  westward,  are  the  graves  of  Nathaniel 
Hawth.u-nc  aud  Henry  D.  T bureau.  In  the  same 
lot  with  the  new-niadc  grave  are  the  stones  raised 
to  the  memory  uf  several  Lmersons,  including  tbe 
brother  William  and  his  wife.  Ky  the  fun-ral 
yesterday,  Hawthorne's  is  naturally  suggested. 
H  occurred  iu  tbe  time  church,  but  was  on  a 
pleasant  June  dav.  Some  of  riawltonie's  literary 
contemporaries,  including  the  two  so  recently 
departed,— Ixmgf el  low  and  Emerson,—  were  in- 
cluded among  tbe  pa  11 -bearers.  Dr.  Clarke  de- 
livered tbe  address,  and  tbe  casket  was  borne  by 
hand  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  grave,  as  yester- 
day, was  rtri'M  d  with  flowers. 

Mr.  Emerson's  memory  wes  honored  by  the 
presence  of  hundm^  of  friends  from  Boston, 
Cambridge  and  other  place*.  Many  went  up  on 
regular  one  o'clock  train  on  the  Fitcbburg  road, 
includine  Dr.  .Tames  Freeman  Clarke,  Oliver 
Wcndel  Holmes,  the  fcev.  Dr.  Baxtol,  Frofesi-or 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  George  William  Curtis  and 
J.  Eliot  Cabot.  On  the  second  train— the  Bpccial 
at  2:15,  which  took  up  KM  people  In  its  eleven 
cars— was  a  delegation  from  the  Second  church 
In  llostuo,  where  Mr.  Emerson  wa*  formerly  a 
pastor.  There  su  the  Kev.  Dr.  Chandler  nub- 
bins, Mr.  Emerson's  successor;  the  Kev.  E.  A. 
Horton,  the  present  pastor,  and  ex-Mayor  F.  W. 
Lincoln,  S.  M.  Crosby  and  George  H.  Hager,  the 
standing  committee  of  tbe  church.  Ex-Governor 
Talbot  and  other  members  of  the  Second  parish 
were  also  present.  Among  others  whose  pres- 
ence waK  observed  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Stnart 
Fbelps.  Mr.  George  VV.  Cooke  (author  of  Emer- 
son's published  biogranhyu  Mra.  John  A.  Andrew 
aud  daughter,  Mi«§  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Greene  of  Montreal,  Gen- 
eral N.  P.  Banks,  President  Ebot  of 
Harvard,  the  Ite".  Dr.  Brigga  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent,  members  of  the  SuMolk 
uKi-.—includiog  Messrs.  Darwin  E,  Ware,  George 
Putnam,  and  Judge  Russell,— the  Rev.  Mr.  hi- 
deu,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mouutlord,  Professors  l'circe, 
Hondord  ;md  Hills  of  Harvard,  the  Kev.  Henrv 
W.  Foote  of  King's  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Francis  Tit- 
faoy  ol  New  York,  the  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  Mr. 
H.  O.  bough tou,  Mr.  G.  H.  Mifflin,  Professor 
William  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  E.  P.  Scaver 
of  the  rloMon  pchools,  Mr.  r\  B.  Sanborn,  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  publii  So  many  hundreds  could 
not  enter  the  church  that  It  was  proposed  to 
open  another  :m  ■  •■cv  room  and  have  other  ad- 
drawee,  but  w.-  " --  finally  abandoned.  Tbe 
Fitcbburg  rosti.  whi.-h  had  proved  equal  to  the 
midden  demand  upon  it.  delayed  the  return  of  its 
special  in  conseqi.eii*'*'  of  the  prolonged  services 
at  tho  church,  sod  the  Boston  company  reached 
tbe  station  at  eight.  Everything  during  the  day 
pasndoff  as  smoothly  as  the  presence  ofso  many 
people  would  peruill,  and  tbe  last  honor*  were 
nuingly  paid  to  tbe  sage  end  the  philosopher. 


KHERSON'S  OLD  CHURCH. 


Dlsoearee  by  the  Hev.  K.  A.  Horton,  fsetor 
of  the  Second  Church— His  Tribute  lo  tbe 
Religious  Character  of  His  Predooeeeer. 

A  discourse  eommrmoratlre  of  Mr.  Emerson 
was  very  appropriately  preached  by  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Horton.  pastor  of  tbe  Second  church,  whose 
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pulpit  Mr.  Emerson  hid  occupied,  prece  log  tbe 
Bat.  Chandler  Robblna  to  long  the  pastor 
of  this  church.  Mx.  Horton  selected  tail 
nJC£estiTe  text:  Jeremiah  xlviil.,  17:  "All 
ye  that  know  hit  nam*  say :  How  la 
the  atrunf  staff  broken  and  the  beautiful 
rod."  After  a  few  Introductory  wards  bsaald: 
It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  devote  this 
hour  to  s  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  He  was  once  a  minister  of  this  church. 
lib  ti.iraf  is  on  the  tablets  that  record  tbe  honored 
list  of  those  'who  have  served  It  as  pastors,  and 
though  hij  term  of  service  wad  brief,  though  the 
separation  involved  a  difference  of  conviction 
the  re  is  no  name  in  tbe  list  that  stands  higher. 
Itui  another  reason  justified  the  selecticu  of 
thiB  subject.    1    look   upon    ALr.   Emerson   as   a 

fireacher  throughout  hit.  life.  At  the  close'  '  bis 
ast  .-truuiD  to  this  church  he  ex  pressed  th  hope 
tliiii  no  time  and  no  change  would  depli>  ;  him 
of  the  satisfaction  ot  pursuing  snd  exercising 
the  highest  function  of  the  pulpit  even  though 
he  rhould  no  longer  officiate  in  auy  church  as  an 
ordained  pi  earner.  That  hope  has  been 
fulfilled.  Essay,  poem,  lecture,  conversa- 
tion, whatever  came  from  him  has  been 
inwrought  with  a  moral  and  re<ifnous 
u-nuie.  It  :s  the  &am«  voico  sounding  on 
through  ell  tbe  years,  with  a  sweet  persuaslv* 
accent,  a  voice  sneaking  in  language  not  always 
easily  understood  by  the  people  and  not  always 
inicrp-etcd  alike  by  scholars,  but  one  trusted  lor 
iuh.nebty,  admired  for  its  cou rag eou Stone  and 
(MCr  prized  for  its  ktroug,  rallying  utterances.  1 
call  uilu  .lit  poet-preacher  abovo  all  that  hzve 
enriched  tbe  tuulish  tongue  —  a  greater 
than  Jeremy  Taylor  in  tne  wealth  of 
his  imagery,  a  more  spiritual  one  than 
(harming  in  the  vision  of  bis  soul;  tbe  more  yon 
examine  the  closer  you  will  find  my  appellation 
to  apply,  'Poet-preacher,  not  philosopher,  not 
logician,  not  philanthropist,  not  poet  even  in  the 
accurate  svuse,  not  essayist,  not  historian,  but 
more  than  these  as  substance  and  the  whole  are 
greater  than  form  and  the  part.  His  prose  pro- 
ductions are  beautiful,  analytical  and  striking 
sermons  on  the  grandeur  of  character,  the  nobil- 
itv  of  duty,  the*  loitiness  of  sincerity,  the  ever- 
lastingneis  of  truth,  the  sources  of  true  power, 
the  over-soul,  spiritual  laws  and  heroism. 

l^eacher  he  ik  from  tbe  first  days  of  ordination 
by  a  council  to  tbe  days  and  through  tbeni  when 
a'great  ready-world  ordained  blm  to  he  their  i  *- 
epircr.  Even  in  bit  book  on  England  yonfli.d 
live  preaching.  He  could  not  write  in  any  other 
wav.  His  mind  was  a  magnet  that  drew  only 
those  forms  of  thought  th*t  embodied  ethics  Dd 
correspondences  and  eternal  laws.  For  this 
creat  reason  tbe  pulpits  of  our  faith  may 
make  notable  mention  of  his  name.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  a  Christian  t heist.  In  this  form  of 
fiiub  he  adhered.  He  recognized  a  God,  and  be- 
lieved in  tbe  supejJor  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  htuoaj  oteda,  H*  iiihaorthssi  to  bo  creed;  bo 
wrote  none.  He  criticised  forma,  and  loved  the 
solitude  of  individual  worship.-  Yet  frequently 
he  attended  public  worship  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  and  never  made  attack  on  the  sincere 
faith  of  any  sect.  Scepticism  he  called  a  wither- 
ing of  the  soul.  Belief  was  bis  food.  The  world 
was  to  him  full  of  God,  and  true  religion 
consisted  in  looking  at  the  good  en  steadily  and 
fallowing  It  a  to  leave  tbe  evil  behind.  In  his 
sicht  morals  and  religion  were  one,  and  nothing 
was  nobler  than  character.  To  find  out  the  law* 
of  life  and  to  obey  them  seemed  to  him  the  one 
thing  needful.  On  Sunday  he  would  have  men 
bevoiuc  children  of  liinjrtv,  of  reason,  of  hope 
ana  unselbsb  sentiments!  Tlie  influence  bis 
books  have  bad  on  tbe  ministry  of 
the  liberal  churches  is  a  fact 
en  Important  aa  to  call  for 

emphatic  acknowledgment.  How  many  wan- 
derers into  materialism  he  has  brought  bnck  to 
enthusiasm  and  faith!  How  many  nickering 
hopes  be  has  led  with  the  new  oil  of  courage! 
Hew  like  .a  Moses  he  has  struck  rocks  of  common 
obstacle?--.  And  the  Bprings  of  idealism  flowed. 
His  exhortation*  to  be  true  to  one's  self,  to  look 
with  one's  own  eyes,  to  hear  tbe  voice 
within,  to  honor  the  native  gift,  have 
tared  thousands  from  unworthy  surrender. 
it  may  t>e  said  on  tbe  other  band 
that  he  went  further  than  most  men  lulxoiscn 
can  safely  go  in  trusting  intuitions  and  the 
personal  instincts.  He  has  recorded  his  admira- 
tion for  tbe  Quakers  by  saying  that  they  appear 
to  iiiiU  to  come  nearer  to  the  •nblime  history  and 
genius  of  Christ  than  any'cther  of  the  sects. 
Often  he  bursts  out  into  some  eflttetsra  of  all 
forms  and  religious  usages  until  one  seems  to  see 
all  familiar  custom  blown  nwav  and  nothing  left. 
Yet  this  is  but  one  side  of  tbe  man.  He  moat 
be  juaced  by  all  that  be  has  written.  He  cannot 
be  understood  by  disjointed  extracts.  In  con- 
sidering tlie  question  whether  tbe  Influence  of 
Emerson  bas  weakened  or  strengthened  religion, 
tb*  preacher  said  that  in  an  essential  and  perma- 
nent way  Emerson  has  spoken  for  the  everlast- 
ing religion  of  spirit  and  truth.  In  his  own  wsj 
be  did  it.  if  you  go  to  the  heart  of  bis  thought 
jou  tlnd  reverence,  purity,  morality.  Mcb  aim, 
unselfishness,  love,  candor,  truthfulness,  wor- 
ship, godliness.  To  one  who  had  critici-ed 
Mi.  Emerson  in  the  presence  of  Father  Taylor,  the 
latter -.aid,  "Mr. Emerson  mav  think  this  or  that, 
but  he  is  more  like  Jesufi  Christ  than  any  one  I 
have  ever  known.  1  have  seen  him  when  his  re- 
ligion was  tested,  but  he  l>ore  tbe  test.''  Mr. 
Kinercon  was  a  preacher  not  in  the  sense  of  gown 
ana  desk  and  ritual,  but  in  the  greater  historic 
*euse  of  which  there  have  been  examples  from 
the    times    of     tbe     prophets    through    Christ 


aid  saint*  in  tbe  streets  of  modem  civilization. 
If  tbe  object  of  a  kernion  be  to  communicate  Uie, 
Lmersou'H  essays  are  sermon*;  if  true  prracbing 
aim>  at  musing  men  and  women  to  unqtialtng 
ijitiiinii.it.-   attjimnent  of   goodness,  and  to  the 

ftractice  of  rinhteuuiness,  then  be  preaches  vivlu- 
y;  it  the  best  work  done  for  religion  b\  the  pul- 
pit is  so  to  present  ideal  virtues  that  nnioauity 
shall  long  to  lUcaTOaW  them  In  character, 
then  Euit  F-..H  has  outstripped  us  all. 
In  referring  to  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  withdrawal  from  the  pastorate 
oi  the  Second  cfiurch,  the  preacher  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  tbe  church  in  abiding  by  tbe  com- 
munion service.  Symbols,  be  said,  are  t>ivjne 
media,  and  anv  other  lono  or  method  of  com- 
memorating the  l.iist  fupper.  whether  iD  Itself  a 
pood  method  or  nut,  would  not  be  tbe  method  of 
Jesus;  in  tbe  method    actually    employed  we  are 
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supposed    to  perpetuate  a    custom.    Thoucb  the 

Eubiic  at  large  mav  hate  taid  bitter  things  of  Mr. 
mersnn  in  l&TJ, '  the  people  of  this  church 
respected  hiui,  understood  him  cherished  him.  The 
circumstances  of  the  separation,  ho  full  of  Chris- 
lian  courtesy,  atana  out  in  strong  contrast  with 
some  more  recent  separations  of  pastor  and  peo- 
ple, involving  nointi  oi  belief.  Here  wan  mutual 
respect  and  consideration.  In  this  withdrawal 
Mr.  Emerson  treated  this  old  church  with  becom- 
ing gravity,  and  went  bis  way  with  tbe  hearty 
good  wishes  of  all. 


?Boston  Traveller 
May   ?1,    1882 

RALPH  WALDO  EMER80K. 


The  Funeral  at    Concord    Yes- 
terday. 


Addresses  by  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  a^i 
James  Freeman  Clarke. 


Tribute   from   A.   Bionson   Alcott 


Burial  in  Sleepy  IMoflote  Cem- 
etery. 


Concord  wa>ln  uiournicg  yesterday.  Every  where 
the  loss  of  tne  village  was  evideut.  Every  dwe.ling 
bore nt  theenrraoce  a  heavy  black  and  white  routte 
with  -on.) bre  drapery.  Flags  were  at  half  in  ast,  and 
the  public  buildings  were  appropriately  draped. 
Few  mere  notable  gathering?  have  ever  been  aeen  in 
this  notable  town  than  that  which  tilled  it?  streets 
yesterdav. 

A  Urge  number  cf  ladies  and  gentlemen  di?tln- 
gniibed  in  literarv  or  protee?inii4l  life  went  out 
from  Boston  by  the  trains  at  1  1*.  M.  nod  2.15  1*.  M. 
At  '2  JO  r.  M-  a  private  -ervice  wa«  held  at  the  home 
of  the  Emerson  family,  the  Key.  Dr.  Furnesa,  of 
Philadelphia  i-fficiatiug.  I  he  funeral  urocesaion 
thin  went  to  the  Church  of  the  First  Parish,  when 
linbr.c  services  were  held,  including  iutrodoctory 
words  by  tbe  H«-n.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Scrlptnre 
reeding  by  tb*  Rev.  Dr.  I'un.e^,  nn  address  by  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  S.  Brown  of  BrookUne,  and  u  poein  by  A. 
Hroiison  Alcott. 

For  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  tbe  servi- 
ces at  tl.e  church  crery  available  portion  of  p pace 
was  crowded  to  the  utmost.  The  pulpit  was  covered 
with  pine  bough;',  in  which  were  purple  pansies  and 
calla  lilies.  In  tbe  centre  was  a  barpof  jonquils, 
the  gilt  of  Mis*  A*cott.  and  on  the  right,  occupying  a 
peite*t«l,  was  a  floral  bo  k  from  the  scholars  and 
teacher* of  the  Emerson  School.  It*  flua>  page,  of 
white  carnations  aud  tuberoses,  bore  the  word 
'■fir-i»"  in  blue  violets;  its  cover  was  of  dark  paoslea, 
n  ait-h  or  golden  >ellowbere  mid  there  lighting  op 
tuepurplecxruu~.se.  On  either  hao-i  were  cluster* 
of  eej-auiuiii  dowers,  with  a  few  roses  and  lilies. 

AXIDRESS'of  "ON-.   E.  R.  HOAR. 

The  6r*t  address  was  tbut  of  Hon.  K.  R.  Hoar,  who 
blood  nt  ihe  loot  of  tbe  c.-ktt,  in  iront  of  tbe  pulpit, 
and  -poke  a-  foJlo.vs: 

The  beauty  of  Israel  in  fallen  from  its  high  place. 
Sir.  Emerson  ha*  uicd,  and  we.  his  friend-)  and 
LCijtubors  and  Uownsiuen,  with  thii  sorrowing  cjiu- 
i*ati-,bave  turucd  a-ide  the  procession  from  bli 
Lome  to  his  grave  to  this  temple  of  bis  fathers  that 
wc  ma;  here  unite  in  our  parting  tribute  of  rever- 
ence and  love.  There  is  noNiinii  to  moarn  lor  blm; 
tbrit  liraTe  and  manly  life  wan  rounded  out  to  the 
Jnll  leugth  of  (ln~js.  That  dying  pillow  was  softened 
by  tbe  swecto-i  domestic  allecfinn,  and  as  he  uy 
down  to  tbe  Mecp  which  the  Lord  giveth  hi-  beloved 
bis  face  was  *i  the  fsre  of  a  child  and  hbi^inile 
feen.cd  to  givea  glnnrse  of  the  opening  Lcnvcn». 

WTieierer  the  tngisli  ia:ii:uige  is  spoken  throueh- 
ont  the  world  hi-  nnne  Is  esfabli^hed  and  nccnred. 
1-  roin  beyond  the  aej  aud  throughout  tlii*  great  land 
will  come  iunuiuerabk-voicts of  sorrow  for  this  grtat 
putilic  lo-s.  Rut  wc,  ids  neighbors  and  town-toon, 
feel  that  he  was  our".  He  wa?  de>ccaded  from  the 
founders  ol  the  to«-n;  be  v.hote  our  village  as  tbe 
place  iu  which  his  life-iong  work  was  to  be  done;  it 
was  io  our  fields  uo.i  crcburd'  rtiat  hi-  nreeence  gave 
sneh  value;  it  was  in  our  ttrc-et^  In  whicb  children 
h.K.kfd  up  to  hi  in  l»illi  love  and  the  elder"  with  rever- 
ei-cc.    He  wus  our  iinmmebt  aud  pride. 

That  lefty  brow,  the  home  of  all  wise  thoughts  nnd 
high  a.-plrstloiis— tho^e  lip*  ot  eloqneot  music— that 
great  foul  which.  iru«Ung  in  i'-ml,  never  lost  its  hope 
of  Immortality— that  nrr.it  hear;  to  which  every  thing 
was  welcome  that  belonged  to  nun— that  iniprca^- 
ble  nature,  loving  and  tender  and  generous  having 
no  repulsion  or  scorn  for  snytblng  but  meanness  and 
basenr^s — our  friend,  brother,  faUier,  lover,  teacher, 
inspirer,  gniiie,  is  gobc.  Is  there  no  muietltatwe 
can  do  now  than  to  give  tbee  our  hail  aud  farewell? 

ADDKES8   BY   ItEY.  •1AUB9    ntEEMA.s   CLARKE. 

After  liingfDg  by  the  congregation  *ol  Roscoe's 
hymn  brgiuaiDU 

"Thy  will  be  done- 1  will  not  foar," 
and  Scripture  reading?  by  Dr.  Fnrness,  Dr.  Clarke 
proiionnced  the  eui<  cy  a/  follows: 

Tliis  assembly  become  together,  not  only  to  tes- 
tify Its  respect  for  oue  ot  tbe  greatest  thlolters  and 
writer*  of  our  time,  but  h>o  It  is  drawn  to  t hu  pm-e 
by  gratitude  for  the  strength,  help,  tosi>lration. 
which  ii'.i-  been  given  to  ut  ibrougb  the  mcdbitioo  of 
■Ilia  noble  con).  It  u  not  for  u>e,  tt  Is  not  for  tb>s 
hour,  to. •'ay  wlut  ought  to  be  nald  <>f  th*  genius 
Hhich  b.i-  J.unticii  i!n-  i.n.--  il  thought  lu  tno  conti- 
nents. Tbe  pre-ent  moments  belong  to  reverential 
love.  We  thank  C.d  here  for  the  lnflacucos  which 
h«ve  made  as  nil  be:ter.  The  voico  now  hudied 
never  spoke  not  to  lilt  at  io  a  higher  pinoe  of  gener- 
oo»  vcntiiuent.  The  hand  uow  still  never  wrote  ex- 
cept to  take  us  out  of  "our  drear;  routine  of  seme, 
worldhiress  and  sin''  into  communion  with  whatever 
it  noblest,  purest,  highest. 

Ry  Hie  side  ot  this  revered  form  we  thank  God 
thai  through  all  these  years  wc  bare  been  made  bet- 
ter by  bis  woids  and  bb  life.  He  bun  been  a  preacher 
of  rlL'bttouJDCil  to  this  and  other  lands.  When  he 
lelt  thr- pulpit,  bo  said,  to  bid  farewell  nermnn,  that 
he  did  not  relinquish  hi*  pi  ofrx-ion— that  bo  hoped, 
whatever  wi>  In-  work,  to  be  ►till  a  teacher  of  Cod's 


truth,  how  well  has  ne  kept  that  promise  I  No  one 
can  say,  till  the  day  of  judgment  declares  It.  how 
large  a  part  of  tbe  genuine  faith  in  the  things  not 
rctn  bnt  tieiual  has  core*1  ti.  ujj  from  the  depths  of 
his  spintun)  in-i-bi-  He  was  ore  of  God's  seers  and 
be  was  eeut  to  us  at  a  tiiof  like  the  one  ot  wblch  it  is 
written,  "Tbe  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  In 
thoeedavf;  there  was  no  open  vMcm."  M^n  lived 
by  past  inspirations,  with  no  taith  Id  tbe  po^ibilfty 
of  any  new  revelation  to  tbe  soul  of  tbe  divine  will. 
No  doubt  tliev  did  well  to  report  to  tbe  words  of 
ancient  pronbeb*  nutil  the  day  should  dawn  and  tbe 
dr.  v  star  arise  in  their  own  Iiear^s. 

that  dav  dawned  auew  when  tue  slgbt  of  tbe  di- 
vine truth  kindled  a  light  in  the  solemn  eyes  of 
dunning,  nun  created  a  new  power  which  spoke 
from  the  lips  of  Emerson.  Yet  tbe  young  and  hope- 
lal  listeuetf  with  Joy  to  this  uinruing  song— they 
looked  gladly  to  this  auroral  light.  When  tbe  little 
book,  "A'stus,"  was  published  it  seemed  to  some  of 
as  a  new  revelation.  Mr.  Emerson  then  said  what 
has  been  the  tort  of  bis  life,  "Let  tbe  single  man 
plant  bluiscif  on  bis  Instincts,  and  tbe  great  world 
will  come  roDDd  to  bim."  He  d'd  not  reply  to  his 
critics.  He  went  ou  his  way— and  to-day  we  see 
tl  at  rbe  world  hag  come  round  to  blm.  He  is  tbe 
preacher  ol  spiritual  troth  to  our  aee.  We  under- 
stand through  bira  what  J  mus  meant  when  be  said, 
"You  must  est  my  flesh  rud  drink  my  blood."  Onr 
sonls  have  been  led  by  bis  life.  We  have  been  noar- 
tsbed  by  bis  character  more  than  by  hi*  word*.  He 
has  been  bread  and  w  iu©  to  ns— the  broad  of  trreogtb, 
tne  w in*  ol  joy. 

TbeMYiiis  <.f  tbe  litnrgy  l«  true  nnd  wi-e,  thai  "io 
Iketuiu-tol  Hiewe  an;  in  dcethV'  But  it  is  >tili 
on.:.-  ti.  •■  I!,  it  "in  the  niid-t  of  death  wc  are  In 
Hie."  li'Fcoer  believe  so  miKh  in  immortality 
ni  wbt  n  we  luok  <«!i  nich  a  dear  iiDd  noble  tacc.  now 
>ost*ii,  whii-h  a  few  hours  ago  wa*  radiant  with 
tlnuL-ht  and  love?  "He  Is  not  here;  he  h  risen." 
Thtst  power  which  we  kocw— that  i-oariug  inlelli- 
geticc,  tbat  soul  ot  tire,  that  ever  advancing  spirit— 
ti.nt  cannot  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the 
decay  cf  these  r  nrlily  organi.  "It  has  left  iu  dark- 
cnid "dn.-t  behind.  Iii.ii*  outsoared  the  t*badow  of 
cur  ni^lit.  (»«d  does  not  trifle  with  bid  ererUurea  hv 
bringing  to  nutbing  the  ripe  fruit  ol  tbe  ages,  by  the 
k-i.ju  <  I  a  cereoral  eel!,  or  eouic  bodilv  ti=i-ue.  Life 
dec.- not  die,  but  matter  dies  off  from  it.  Tlic  high- 
t-l  ci.cigy  nc  know,  Ibe^soul  of  man,  the  unit  in 
which  n-ett  intelligence,  imagination,  memory,  hop?, 
love,  purpose,  iu-ight— this  agent  of  immense  re- 
tonice  imd  boundlos  power — this  lias  not  been  sub- 
dued by  its  hislruinnut.  Wheu  we  tbink  of  such  au 
one  as  he,  wc  can  only  thick  of  life,  never  of 
.  death. 

Such  wa-  hisownfailli,asexnre;-ed  in  hi'  paper  on 
lui mortality.  Rut  hehiuiself  was  tbe  best  argument 
lor  Iinmnrtallty.  Like  be  greatest  thinkers,  he  did 
not  i  cl v  on  It-gic.il  proof,  but  on  the  higher  evidence 
of  ui.iven-.il  insiincts  -the  vait  streama  of  belief 
which  fit.w  ti.rui-gu  human  thought  like  currents  in 
Hie  octLU—tltcse  shoreless  rives  which  forever  roll 
along  their  path?  in  the  At'aotic  an  J  Pacific— not 
rc.-traiiicd  hv  b.ink#,  hut  guided  by  the  revolutions 
(.ftbegb.be  ^nd  the  attractiouB  of  tbesuu. 

Mr.  Eiucr-on  stated  such  indications  of  iminnrtal- 
ity  as  tbe-e:  That  all  great  uature*  love  stability 
and  pf.vuioiience.  '*E\'(.rr thing  here,"  he  say*,  "is 
pn-apettive."  "The  mind  delights  in  jminen«o 
tiiDe."  "\\eareuot  hitere-tpd  m  anything  wliich 
endsi'*  "AH  1  hHVe  seen  teaches  uic  to  "rust  the 
Creator  for  what  I  have  not  seen."  'All  the  way* 
ol  viituon?  living  lead  upward*  and  not  down- 
wards." 

In  hi*  "Thieuodj"  he  shows  ns  how  the  Deep 
He-art  said  to  him: 

«  When  ilc  scanty  shores  are  full 
Willi  Thought's  perilous,  whirling  pool; 
Whtn  frail  .Nature  can  be  more 
Then  the  spirit  wtrikes  the  Dour , 
iMy  terrain  l>euth,  witn  solving  rite 
l'uur*  lin.ie  into  inlinltc." 

There  are  few  who  remain  who  remeiubei  the  be- 
ginningiof  tbi>  long  progress.  Tne  tirit  time  I  saw 
him  lwent  wilh  Margaret  Fuller  to  hear  him  preach 
in  the  church  on  liiiiover  ttrott.  .Ncilbcr  of  us 
tlu-n  kne*  bim.  Wc  .-at  iu  the  gallery,  aud  telt  that 
a  new  influence,  sweet  and  strong,  bad  come.  Then 
]  recall  hi?  kindness,  after  1  came  to  have  hi*  ac- 
quaintance, and  how  he  gave  me  to  print  In  a  West- 
ci  ii  n.apizioe  four  of  hi-*  eurlv  pocui«— the  Bret  ever 
printed. 

.Mxi  I  think  of  the  group  which  always  collected  at 
liN  "ti  turc-,  ever  the  «ainc  persoo*.  tho»e  who  came 
to  he  fed.  nnd  never  went  away  buDgry.  After  that 
were  the  day*  ot  the  Transcendental  dub,  which  we 
called  the  "Like-mimlcd-— I  suppose  because  no 
two  of  Us  Mn.iwlii.  alike.  One  summer  afternoon  we 
came  to  Concord  and  had  one  mectiug  in  his  rarlor. 
There  was  tieorge  Itipley,  amuirable  talk«»r.  most 
genial  of  men,  and  Orestes  A.  ftrowoson,  full  of  in- 
telligence, courage  nnd  industry,  who  soon  went  over 
ioto  the  llonuiii  Catholic  Church,  and  James  Walker, 
oi  w(n-iu  Mr.  Emei^oo  once  said  to  me,  "I  hare 
come  to  Ho- too  to  hear  Dr.  Walker  thunder  this 
evening,"  Theodore  l'arkc-r  und  m;iuv  others.  Dj.vs 
of  cmbii-iarni  and  jontbfnl  hope,  when  the  world 
seemed  £0  new  nnd  lair,  life  so  precious,  when  new 
revelations  were  close  at  hand  as  we  thought,  and 
some  new  Y\u\a  or  Shakespeare  was  Hbout  to  ap- 
pear. We  dwelt  in  what  Hallevk  calls  "the  dear 
charm  of  life's  illusive  drcim,"  and  tbe  nun  who 
had  the  Inrgcst  hope  of  all,  vet  joined  wtb  tbe  kecn- 
e-lfje  to  detect  every  fallacy,  was  Ralph  Waldo 
1  :»eisuu.  We  look ei i  "to  htm  as  ocr  master.  And 
n<iw  thf  vttrltl  cilis  blm  its  master— In  insight, 
Jndguieiitp  cbarm  ot  speech,  nnfalllD(  courage,  eud- 
less  aspiration.  We  say  of  him  as  Goethe  o  Schil- 
ler, "Lo,  be  went  onward,  ever  onward  for  all  tbeie 
vtars—  theu,  indce«),  he  had  gone  tar  enough  for  this 
earth.  Tor  care  is  taken  that  trees  thai)  not  grow 
up  to  heaven."  His  work,  like  that  of  tbe  apostle, 
ansiicicii.plislied  by  tbe 'juantity  of  soul  tha".  wj*  In 
bim— no!  bv  mere  power  of  intellect— but,  bv  "pare- 
ns, bv  knowledge,  by  long  suficrlng,  bv  ktudu-ss, 
by  the  Holj  Ptdnt,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word 
of  trulb,  by  the  armor  of  rigntSObioetl  on  tbe  light 
baud  and  the  left." 

LK  os  then  ponder  his  words: 

"  Wilt  thou  not  ope  thv  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  tCMCb,  and  sunsets  show? 
Voice  ol  e.irlh  to  earth  returned, 
TrayerB  of  salots  that  ioly  burned— 
S.n  ing-  What  h  txrelttnt, 
Ak  Cvft  ft  Pel  *■■*  pri-»ia«r:f; 
Jicarttarr  dint,  fuatl't  torei  remain; 
Jteart'i  lovcirill  meet  theeaaalH. 


l>ayer  rs<  offered  by  Kev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
and  then,  alter  the  congregation  sang  Mrs.  Bar- 
bnuld's  b>mo, 

11  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies," 


the  services  at  the  church  closed  with  the  btoedic- 
tloo  uy  Rev.  Dr.  Farncss. 

fiONSRT    DY   A.   BJtOSSOS   ALCOTT. 

Jast  before  the  benediction,  Mr.  A-  Bronsan  Al- 
cott stepped  qnieily  forward.  Standing  near  the 
tie-d  ot  bis  dead  frieod.  be  read  this  souoet: 

His  harp  is  silent;  shall  successors  rise, 

'Punching   with    Tcnturous   hand    the    trembling 
string; 
Kin'ilc  glail  rapture,  vinous  of  Eorprtse, 

And  wake  to  ecitary  each  slumbering  thing? 
Shall  life  ami  thought  &ub  new  in  wondering  eyes, 
As  when  the  seer  ti  sxsceodent,  gicat  aod  wise, 
World-wide  his  native  melodies  did  sing, 
Flushed  with  fair  hopes  and  aucient  memories? 
Ah,  no!  that  matcbH^s  lyre  shall  vileat  lie; 
>oue  hatb  the  vanished  miustrers  woudroai  ekill 
To  touch  that  in»truineni  with  art  and  will, 
With  him  winged  pec>y  dotb  droop  and  die; 
While  onr  dull  age,  left  voiceless,  mast  lament 
The  bard  high  heuv*m  had  for  its  service  seat. 

The  remaius  were  then  conveved  to  Slecny  Hollow 
Cemetery,  wheic  they  were  interred  with  titling 
solemnity,  the  service  of  committal  be1ng  read  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Haskin  of  Brookl>n,  a  relative  ot  tbe  de- 
ceased. 

Dl  -riNGUlMIED   PERSONS  PBE8EXT. 

Among  those  who  participated  In  the  obsequies 
were  his  three  surviving;  rbildren,  Dr.  E'lierson, 
Miss  tllcn£meisonaiid  Mrs.  Win.  H.  Forbes  aud 
her  six  children;  alro  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hdiues, 
George  William  Curtis,  Rev.  Dr.  Barlol,  Col.  T.  W. 
HigglDSon,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Frank  B.  Paabaro, 
Trof.  James  F.  Tliaycr,  I're.-ident  Eliot  ot  Hirv^rd, 
Pror.  Hai'iis,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Andrew  and  daughter,  W.  W.  I  ritchird  of  New 
York,  Trof.  C.  E.  Norton,  Elizabeth  Feabaly,  Dr. 
Le  Baron  Rassdi,  Dr.  Charles  l*ulnam,  Dr.  Janes 
Ptttiinm,  ltcv.  Mr.  Dab",  Henry  James,  Samtiel 
Bradford,  Mrs.  C.R.  Rnsscll,  Mrs.  Agassis,  Judire 
Lowell  and  wife.  Mr.  aud  Mr-*.  H.  L.  Riggio^on, 
(iffrge  Iligewftou,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pnrsfman  Bl:ike, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  d.  Haskins  Mr.  ana  Mrs. 
McLean  Heywt.rd,  Mr  p.sd  Mrs.  Fr^k  Cobb,  D^vid 
FrcLcb,  Mr.  si  d  Mrs.  R-.-nnot*  Na-tii,  Ttioatv*  Q.  Ap- 

p:tion.  Cr,  acd  Mn.  Gex^rge  FaoTkaerf  31isi  F^ulk: 
ntr,  Col.  H.  P.  Russell  cod  family,  *•  Malcom 
ForlKs-  and  family,  Mr.  and  5tn.  J.  Elfot  Cauot,  Mr^. 
Ptorer  and  daughter,  Mr.  aDtSMrs.Q.  A.  Sbi  w,  *'rs. 
Tappan.  D*-.  and  Mrs.  Hedge,-  Prof.  Goodwi/i,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hose?  Goodwin,  Pre*.  Norton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norton,  Rer.  G.  W.  Cook,  £>r.  Asa  Grsv,  Rcr. 
N".  t=.  Fol^om,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  Fref.T.  titerrv  fiunt, 
Henrv  Janica,  Jr.,  Elbtfibeth  Ptewtart  Phdne.  Mi«3 
Abb;  "A'.Mav,  Caot.Nath.  Appletca,  Senator  Gerry, 
George  Fntnam,  Tbotoas  G.  Appletoo,  Miss  Alice 
Lonplellow,  Darwin  E.  Ware,  Solomon  Liseoln, 
Col.  Robert  G.  lngersoll,  Judge  Henry  F.  Fm».-h, 
.'irs.  Henry  Whitman,  Mrs.  Susan  Coolidge  of 
Newport,  Gen.  S.  P.  Banks,  Rev.  Dr.  ChaoUJeT 
Robhins,  Miss  Loaise  M.  AJrott,  Miss  Sarah  <>. 
Jewett,  Charles  Emery,  Col.  J.  B.  Moore,  Mis-  Ann 
Whiloev,  Nathaniel  Henderson,  W.  W.  (iannctt, 
Prwf.  A.  S.  Hill,  M.  Boston!,  Rev.  John- P.  K. 
Ward,  Prof.  (V.  T.  Harris.  Among  tbe  pnb'.ishrra 
repicj-enlcd  were  Mci-r-.  Houghton,  Mimu,  Smith, 
A.  William,.  J.  G.  Cnpplea,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Clavk. 
Tbe  Second  Church,  Boston,  at  which  Air.  Lmorsoo 
once  otEciated,  was  repre.^utod  by  a  committee  con- 
"  A.  Horton,  txG.iv. 
_  Jrosbv,  G.  H.  Hagar. 
Tbe  Social  Circle,  of  which  the  deceased  w.is  Hie 
oldt-tt  meml>er,  havice  joined  in  1^12,  was  repre-eDt- 
ed  by  Robert  Barrett,  K.  K.  Rice,  H.  N.  Grout, 
Samuel  Staples,  E.  C  Damon.  E.  R_  Hoar,  Lureuxo 
Eaton,  H.J.  Walcot.  G  1*.  Howe.  J.  F.  Barrett, 
Ge.».  liejes,  James  B.  Wood,  H.  J.  IIoAaier.J.  b. 
Keyei-,  I.  M.  Smith,  H-  F.  Smith,  N.  B.  Stowe,  Geo. 
Btywood. 
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THE  DEATH    AND  BURIAL    OF  EJimHHOlT. 


The  E,R«t  Illness— An  I  nrlouded  Faurrsl- 
I*lr  Alcoll's  I.nmral— Oilit-r  Tribute* 
te  ibe  p0«l*FbiIa««phcr— The  Conc»rd 
Schnsl. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  May  2. 
It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  Concord  poets 
6ball  die  in  spring,  and  be  buried  when  the  blos- 
soms and  birds  may  take  part  in  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies. Emerson,  in  this  as  in  everythingebe, 
the  foremost  man,  has  departed  a  little  earlier 
in  the  soft  season  than  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne 
did,  and  so  was  not  buried  in  May,  like  them, 
but  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  season  which  he 
had  himself  pictured  in  "May  Days"  and  other 
poems  of  his  ^pnng-lovmg  muse.  In  a  vision  of 
spring  he  then  said: — 

"I  looked  forth  on  tin  fields  of  youth,— 
I  saw  fair  forms  bestriding  stec*!*. 
I  knew  their  forms  in  fancy  weeds. 
Long,  long  concealed  by  sundering  f*!*s. 
Mate.*  of  my  yomU—yot  not  my  mates. 
Stronger  and  bolder  far  than  I.— 
With  grace,  with  genia*  welt  nttired. 
And  then  as  now  iroin  far  ad-uireJ,— 
Followed  with  love 
Thev  knew  not  of, 
With  pxssion  cold  and  shy. 

"O  .1ny.  for  what  recoveries  nuv! 
Renewed,  1  br^ithe  Klye.au  air, 
See  youth  s  glad  matt*-,  m  rarlie.'l  bion:t\, — 
Break  not  my  dream.  oMnmivc  ioinb! 
Or  teach  Ihou,  Spring!  the  p^iinl  rtxoil 
(if  lire  rviorgenl  from  the  s^ll 
Whereon  waji  ilront  the  mortal  bpolL" 

This  has  been  Mia  lesion  of  Emersou's  dea:  j 
and  burial,  iu  which  there  was  less  SAduesS  aud 
rjrreater  hope  of  immortality  tbau  io  m  ■  r  events 
oftliekiad.  He  kid  rounded  nud  finished  a 
life  of  grvat  Waiity,  nnd  bla  short  Ulucss,  •© 
little  hnrdensnuio  to  Ujonc  whom  he  droaded  to 
burden  with  tbe  care  of  him,  wt»>  as  character- 
istic of  him  as  any  part  of  nL>  CMTttt,  He  bad 
alwnxs  u.ade  it'a  jKilnl  of  butior  cot  to  h-  ill  in 
other  p\  i»iik**S  bouses, — unwilling  as  he  was  in 
nil  things  to  give  trouble  to  otters,  and  whew 
his  own  house  becune  alxanxr  to,  bim.    ia    Uaat 
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>r.*ntie  hc-wildencent  of  his  mind,  he  hastened 
in  leave  it  for  another  mansion  long  a?o  oro- 
liiircd  for  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  liko 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  last  illness,  "It  i*  no', 
my  dti-i^n  to  drink  or  sleep,  hut  my  de>isra  is  10 
make  what  haste  I  can  to  be  gone."  He  suf- 
Iired  little  except  the  last  day  or  two. — and 
even  (ben  the  presence  of  a  dear  friend  would 
recall  tu  his  e>es  the  beautiful  smile  that  had 
distinguished 'him  among  all  mankind;— 
"I  trow  th.it  countenance  cannot  lie 
Wliof-e  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye,"  — 
a  phrase  that  recalled  to  those  who  heard  it  read 
at  his  funeral  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  lan- 
guage that  spoke  from  his  eyes.  The  service:-. 
at  hit  funeral  were  cordial  and  sympathetic 
rather  than  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
(d  the  m;m  they  praised  and  lamented:  but 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  tribute  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  there  will  be  none  hereafter.  Though 
so  old  himself—  almost  79— two  of  his  compan- 
ions Mill  older  (Dr  Furness  who  is  fc'O  and  Mr 
Alcott  who  is  well  advanced  In  his  8Jd  year) 
took  an  active  part  at  his  funeral.  His  bearers 
were  all  young  or  middle-aged  men — one  of 
li^em  his  graudson,  and  nearly  all  his  kinsmen. 
His  roll  oi  Iriends  was  a  very  long  ima,  and 
n.ost  of  those  who  thronged  the  church  in  such 
numl>ers  were  e-tber  friends  or  acquaintances. 
He  was  familiarly  known  to  his  townsmen, 
children  and  all,— notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tanc  that  bis  genius  placed  between  him  and 
them,— a  ubtance  that  they  felt  when  he  did 
not.  Ko  such  man  was  ever  more  modest,  or 
claimed  less  of  the  world  on  which  he  had  con- 
ferred so  many  benefactions. 

I  see  that  The  Republican,  like  most  of  the 
newspapers,  has  printed  Mr  Alcott 's  sonnet, 
which  he  read  with  a  noble  effect,  at  the  funeral. 
This  sonnet  was  composed  by  Mr  Alcott  two 
days  after  bis  friend's  death,  and  has  b^eu 
added  by  his  publishers  to  the  new  edition  of 
the  "Soiiuets  and  Canzonets''  with  two  mottoes 
prefixed— the  tirst  from  the  Greek  epitaph  of 
Biou  by  the  Dorian  poet  Moschus,  and  the  other 
from  Milton's  "Lycidas."  The  four  Greek  hex- 
ameter lines  that  M>  Alcott  there  quotes,  whea 
irauslpted,  run  thus:— 

"AVlicre,  by  Sicilian  Arethns&'s  springs. 
Each  *L-tcr  nightingale  in  covert  sings. 
Bear  the  *ad  tidings  ou  thy  heavy  wings; 

"Cion  is  dead !  our  Shepherd  sing*  no  more, — 
Forever  mute  the  echoes  of  this  shore: — 
remued  with  him,  the  Dorian  lay  u  o'er." 
The  other  motto,  from  Milton  is  this: — 
"But  Oh!  the  heavy  change  now  thou  art  gone.— 
Now  tbou  art  gone  and  uerer  most  return? 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  cares. 
Wilt)  wiltt  ihyzue  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er  grown. 

"And  all  their  echoes  mourn, 
The  *  illows  and  the  hazel  copies  gTeen 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays." 
There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  these  selection-,  a* 
in  all  t  hoe  with  which  Mr  Alcott  has  graced  ni> 
book, — one  of  these,  ascribed  to   some    Persian 
poet,    might   be  applied    to    Emerson:     "One 
knocked  at    the   beloved's    door,    and    a   voice 
asked  from  within,  Who   is    there?     And    he 
answered,  It  is  I.    Then    the    Voice  said,   This 
bouse  will  not  bold  me  and  thee,  and   the  door 
was  not  opened.    Then  went  the  lover  into  the 
desert,  and  fabled  and  prayed  in  solitude.    And 
after  a  year  he  returned,  and   knocked  again   at 
the  door.    And  again  the  voice  asked,    Who    is 
there?  and  he  said.  It  is  thyself.    And  the  door 
was  opened  to  him." 

There  will  be  plenty  of  eulogies  on  the  poet- 
philosopher's  life,  and  attempts  to  analyze  the 
nature  of  his  genius  and  the  charm  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  books,— but  analysis  is  strongly  at 
fault  when  applied  to  him.  Who  would  under- 
take to  make  logical  propositions  out  of  the 
hyperbolical  image  of  religions  love  contained 
in  the  parable  jwst  quoted?  Vet  this  would  be 
easy  compared  with  the  task  of  defining  and  ei- 
plaining  Emerson.  As  one  of  his  frienos  used 
to  say,  "To  define  is  to  confine."    At  the  school 

of  philosophy  next  rammer,  however,— July  22 
is  the  day  fixed  upon— 10  or  12  of  ;ue  pjiio-*- 
phers  aiid  poets,  who  knew  bun  and  b?V'; 
studied  his  works,  will  attempt  to  portray  wba* 
he  was,— while  two  or  three  Of  the  leilims  i;i 
the  regular  course  of  45  will  bo  given  to  t>»o:  ■ 
phases  of  Emerson's  work.  The  program  of  v.-  > 
school,  as  you  printed  it  last  week,  lias  Since 
been  changed  materially, — Dr  Joues  having 
prepared  a  new  course  of  lectures  iu  which  h-j 
withdraws  a  little  from  Plato,  the  special  study 
of  his  life, and  treats  of  "Christian  Philosophy." 
His  exact  tonics,  expressed  in  his  own  quaint 
words,  are  the  following: — 

Fit-Mi  Course. 

COAITERS  IS  THE  H1ST0BY  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Chapter  1.  Premises,  Predications  a-i  J  Outlines  of 
Christian  Phllwophy. 

n  The  Rehtiuu  between  Common  Sense  and  Pbi- 
lc*onbv. 

III.  'Ihe  Relation  between  Science  and  Philosophy. 

IV.  The  Relation  between  Experience  and  Philos- 
ophy. 

Secsms)   Cswrse. 

'•URIHTIAN   PHILOSOPHY. 

[Ti-ntlis  that  an-  always  Old  aud  always  .New  in    too 
IliKtoryot  Human  Thought. 1 

Old  aud  New,  1.  The  Generis  srf  the  "Mam" 

II.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  the  Law  of 
the  PupfTDutDml. 

HI.. rhe  Community  of  the  Faiths  aud  the  Wor- 
ship!* of  Mankind. 

IV.  Tlie  Symposium. 
There  Is  a  group  of  theses  for  yon!  The  prospect 
is  of  a  large  attendance  nt  the  'esvlons  of  the 
school,  as  in  former  years;  and  the  shortening 
oi  the  term  Is  expected  to  Increase  the  number 
of  those  who  hear  all  the  lectures.  On  the 
other  hand,  many   persous    who  have  hitherto 


comeoi'tof  curiosity,  or  because  they  wished 
to  see  Mr  Emerson,  whose  name  was  assoeiau»d 
with  the  school,— many  men  persons  will  absent 
themselves  this  year.  It  is  proposed  to  open 
and  close  with  a  poem,  and  also  to  have  several 
poems  written  for  the  EmerMnlcommemoratioo. 
The  variety  aud  novelty  of  the  coarse  is  greater 
than  ever  before, — not  because  any  seiisatiDual 
effect  was  designed,— but  it  happened  so. 

The  death  of  Emerson,  while  it  removes  one 
of  the  chief  lights  of  the  Concord  school  of 
thought,  will  for  the  present  only  bring  into 
greater  prominence  the  literature  of  that  town. 
The  corre^pondencp  and  other  unpublished  writ- 
ings  of  EroersouwiP  after  a  while  be  printed, 
and,  in  the  Interval,  the  public  will  read  again 
the  volumes  already  published,  and  the  interest- 
ing biography  of  Einerson  by  Mr  Cooke.  Other 
biographies  will  soon  follow;  and  the  lives  of 
other  men  will  connect  themselves  with  this 
?-ubject.  The  two  next  volnmes  in  Houghton's 
series  of  "Men  of  Letters,"— lives  of  Tnorean 
;md  George  Ripley— will  necessarily  contain 
much  that  bears  on  Emerson  and  the  transcen- 
«hi.tal  period.  A  new  edition  of  Mr  Alcoa's 
1:<  oks  w  ill  soon  be  called  for,— the  favor  which 
Lis  sonnets  have  found  stimulating  inquiry  for 
li is  prose  volumes,  and  for  the  rural  poem, 
"New  Connecticut'"  which  was  privately  print- 
ed last  summer.  New.  editions  of  Theodore 
Parker's  books  will  also  appear  from  time  to 
time,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  there 
may  even  be  a  revival  and  not  merely  a  sur- 
vival of  the  transcendental  literature.  The 
world  is  getting  a  little  fatigued  with  the  cameo- 
<  i.tting,  genre-painting,  and  caricaturing  which 
has  occupied  literary  artists  for  some  years,  and 
is  ready  to  go  back  to  a  freer  and  wholesomer 
style. 


Glob  e-D  emoc  rat 
May  ?4,    1882 
BOSTON  LETTER. 


fhnerson  and  His  Famous  Friend*  in 
Brief  Retrospect 


Ta»  raaeral  sf  the  Coaeora  Phllssssktr-A  "stasis 

Oeiasriaff— Tfce   Early    Daps  tl  Transcend- 

eatalnua—  Wsssaa  la  Self  ■  Petes**. 


Special  CorrMPondoi.ee  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Boston,  Hay  3,  las.— Perhaps  fsw  of  the 
large  assemblage  that  gathered  at  Concord  on 
Sunday  to  offer  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  the 
poet- philosopher.  BaJph  Waldo  Emerson,  were 
not  ban n ted  by  the  lines: 

Bappr  places  bare  grown  holy. 
If  we  go  where  one*  we  went. 
Only  tear*  will  fajl  dowD  slowly, 
Aj  st  ble**ed  sacnunest, 

The  quiet  little  village,  whose  associations 
have  made  It  the  classic  town  of  America,  re- 
ceived a  new  consecration  when  ,near  the  graces 
ol  Hawthorne  and  Tborcau.wss  made  the  grave 
of  Emerson.  It  was  a  notable  company  wbo 
met  In  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  and  strewed 
the  twlgi  ol  pine,  taken  from  tbe  trees 
Tboresjj  had  planted,  over  that  Ottered 
grave.  The  near  relatives  wers  Mrs.  Emer- 
son  and  the  daughter,  alias  Ellen,    who   baa 

beer,  for  years  the  constant  coronunion  of  her 
father;  tl  c  ma:  lied  d.iug.iier,  Mrs.  Forbes, 
witnhfj  hn-l  i.'id  huu  children;  the  son,  Dr. 
F.dv  ..id  hn.-r.-'iLi.oiid  other  connections  of  the 
Jann.y.  Aji.on^  i'm  friends  were  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  tJioTvn-  William  Curtis,  Julian 
Hnv/iJiorno,  l'rol.  William  T.  Harris,  Eliza- 
bcih  IVabndy,  Mi*B  Alice  Lon-U-liow,  Mrs. 
/s:i-sl/..  Col.  Hig/tnson.  PresMenc  Eliot  of 
Iliirwinl.  Mrs.  Annie.  >ieUls,  Hei.iv  Jumes, 
Dr.  r.nd  Mis.  Iltdge.  I'rof.  T.  Storey  Hunt,  A. 
Bronboii  Alcott,  J.  Eliot  C«bot,  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Asa  Gmy,  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art l'helps.  Mh>8  Louisa  Alcott,  MUt 
SLrah  O.  Jowci  t.  Prof,  lioibfoid,  Ch;trlca 
i.ilot  lturion,  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  Henry 
Ouinus,  Jr.,  T.  O.  Appluion,  Rev,  Dr.  Dai t of, 
and  the  llofrton  pubiiHhersi  A.  Williams,  II.  O. 
Houi-'hton,  ii.  11.  Mitll in,  and  others.  It  lucked 
twenty  d»y«  only  ol  eighteen  >ei.i-  since  iUw- 
thorne  vmt  there  littd  to  rest.  This  dnv,  liko 
tlmt,  wms  one  of  fcliipiil.ir  beiaitv.  In  I^n-'icl- 
low's  poem  on  Itawtbornehe  has  embodied  the 
portruit  ot 

Tliat  o»c  bnpht  <J^y 
In  the  loner  tvcek.of  r.m. 
And  the  friends  who  lipir^red  over  the  grave  of 
Euicrson  felt,  as  did  the  poet,  that 

AH  Us  splendor  could  not  chase  s*»y 
Tb«  oiuuIprt-E>ciit  psJn. 


I  looked  for  w«  not  tlisre, 

.-lillt-il'lbeslr 


For  the  r 

Thtsou 
Oul>  hi  tintevu  pre 

And  baffled  my  ptirkUll. 

THE  SFITIviCtB  «  HU>.  UK.U'rif  fLLT  APPRAPRUTE 

to  the  life  and  faith  of  him  whom  they  com- 
meraornted.  At  the  house  Rev.  Dr.  Kurness, 
cf  rhllHdulphla.  Eiucikou's  llfe-lonv  friend. 
rood  Tennyson's  poem  of  "Tho  Dcsctted 
House;" 

Life  anri  Itiotiyht  hsre  gone  iwir, 
ti<:i-  h)  hi.i-. 
LesThiK  dnorand  windows  wide, 
Careless  teitmnu  thrr. 

Come  »wiy.  for  llfr  snd  thought 

litre  no  longer  dwell; 
But  Inaclty— ulurlmis, 
A  frvut  sud  rtikUiiitlLv— hsvr  boiifht 

A    li.nn   .l..i,    ll>.  -,,f  ,  MlUll.l.-. 

Would  I  he  j  i-".,:. i  liars  »taid  with  us. 

Two  stanzas  from  lyOni(lellows  poetm,  "Rs- 
SlxnnMon,"  whluli  Ave  ueekv  before  had  he«n 
read  at  the  funeral  of  the  poet,  were  rcrM'Hted 
over  KriH-r.Mii. 

A  special  Iraln  left  rtoaton  at  1  o'clock  for 


Concord, »nd  the  little  viliasfe  church  whs  filled 
to  its  utmost  rapacity,  with  hundreds  woitrng 
outride.  Thephiin  wooden  pulpit  was  covered 
•with  pine  boughs  and  a  beautiful  harp  of  yel- 
low }onr|iiil<«,  the  giit  of  Eouhta  Alcott,  was 
placed  in  (rout.  The  Emerson  School  sent  an 
opeu  volume  composed  of  flowers, the  last  pn«e 
of  which  VH8  ot  white  lilies  with  the  word 
"Plnls"  In  blue  fore.et-me-nots.  The  rich 
flow  ol  Jacqueminot  roses  and  of  scarlet  and 
white  geranium*  lined  the  pulpit' stairs,  while 
above  on  tho  wall  hung  one  single  emblem — a 
laurel  wreath/  Ti>efuiiernlio*rcu  froio  Chopin, 
and  "Pleyf-I's  hymn,"  by  requcbtof  the  fam- 
ily, were  rcndeied  on  the  organ.  James  Free- 
man Clarke  entered  the  pulpit  and  Judge  Hoar 
stood  by  the  coflln.  In  a  brief  address  Tie  suld 
after  referring  to  the  uulveraal  sorrow  ou  both 
Continents:  . 

"But  we,  his  friends  and  neighbor*,  feel  that 
he  was  ours.  He  wns  descended  from  the 
(benders  of  the  town.  lie  chose  our  village 
as  the  place  whero  his  litelong  work  was  to  be 
done.  It  was  to  our  fields  aud  orchards  that 
his  presence  itavc  such  value;  It  was  In  our 
streets,  la  which  children  looked  up  to  bim 
with  love  and  the  elder  did  him  reverence.  lit 
Was  oar  ornament  and  i>ride.  *  •  *  O,  friend, 
brother, fatner,  lover,  toucher, fnsplrer,  guide! 
Is  then?  nothing  more  (or  us  to  do  than  to  givo 
thee  our  hail  and  laiov-cll?" 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures  were  read  by 
Br.  Kurnesb  und  the  chief  address  was  given 
by  James  freeman  Clarke.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks 

PR.  CLA.HE.E   SAID: 

It  Is  notfnrine.lt  ts  not  for  this  hour,  to 
■ay  what  ought  to  be  said  of  the  genius  which 
has  kindled  the  lire*  of  thought  In  two  conti- 
nents. The  prevent  moments  belonsr  to  raver* 
ential  love.  We  thank  God  here  for  the  Influ- 
ences which  buve  made  us  all  better.  The 
Toice  now  l.uvhcd  never  *t>oke  but  to  lift  os  to 
a  hi-her  plane  of  generous  sentiment.  The 
hand  now  still  never  wrote  except  to  take  us 
out  of  "our  dp-ary  routine  of  sense,  world u- 
neas  and  sin" -into  coimuuniou  with  whatever 
ii  noblest,  j) urcbi,  highest. 

That  Any  dawned  anew  when  the  sleht  of  the 
divine  truth  kindled  a  light  in  the  solemn  eves 
of  Citituninu;  itnrt  created  a  new  power  which 
spoke  lioin  tbe  lipsot  Emerson,  l'ettbe  young 
and  hopeful  listened  with  joy  to  this  morning 
long;  they  looked  gladly  to  this  auroral  light. 
"When  the  little  book  "Nature"  was  published. 
It  »^;med  to  some  of  us  a  new  revelation.  Mr. 
Knieraon  then  said  what  has  been  the  text  of 
bis  life,  "Let  the  single  man  plant  himself  on 
hisln&tincis.  and  the  great  world  will  come 
round  to  him."  He  did  not  reply  to  his  crit- 
ics. He  went  on  bis  way,  and  to-day  we  seo 
that  the  world  has  come  round  to  h4m.  He  ia 
the  preacher  of  spiritual  truth  to  our  age. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  I  went  with  Margaret 
Tullcr  to  hear  him  preach  In  the  church  on 
Hanover  street.  Neither  of  us  then  knew  him. 
"VY'c  sat  In  the  gallery,  and  tolt  that  a  new  in- 
fluence, sweet  and  strong,  had  come.  Then  I 
recall  his  kindness,  after  I  came  to  have  his 
acquaintance,  and  how  he  gave  me  to  print  in 
a  Western  magazine  fouroi  his  early  poems— 
the  first  ever  printed.  Next  I  think  of  tho 
gronu  which  always  collected  at  bis  lectures, 
ever  the  panic  pi  ;-ons,  those  wbo  came  to  bo 
fed,  und  never  *.  t  nwuy  hungry.  After  that 
-were  the  dny?  ol  the  Transcendental  Club, 
whtoh  we  called  the  "Like-minded"— I  sup- 
pose because 

NO  TWO  OF  US  THOUGHT  ALIKE. 

One  summer  afternoon  we  came  to  Concord 
and  had  one  meeting  In  his  parlor.  There  was 
George  Ripley,  admirable  talker,  most  genial 
of  men,  and  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  foil  of  ln- 
telltuence,  courage  and  Industry,  who  soon 
went  over  into  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Jamas  Walker,  ot  whom  Mr.  Emerson 
once  said  to  mo,  "I  have  come  to  Boston  to 
bear  Dr.  Walker  thunder  this  evening,"  The- 
odore l'Hi'fcer  and  many  others.  Days  of 
enthusiasm  and  youthful  hope,  when  the 
work!  seemed  no  new  and  fair,  life  so  precious, 
when  new  revelations  were  close  at  band,  as 
we  thought,  und  some  new.  Plato  or  Snak 
Bpeui  e  was  about  to  nppear.  We  dwelt  In  what 
Halloek  culls  "the  dear  chnrm  of  life's  illusive 
dream."  ami  the  man  wbo  had  tbe  largest 
bope  of  nil,  yet  joined  with  the  koenest  eve  to 
detect  every'  fallacy,  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. Wo  looked  to  him  as  our  master.  And 
now  the  world  calls  him  its  master— In  insight. 
Judgment,  charm  <-i  speech,  unfailing  cour- 
nge,  cndle*s  aspiration.  We  say  of  him  as 
Goetheof  Schiller,  "bo.  he  went  onward,  ever 
onward  for  nil  tbe-e.  years — then,  Indeed,  be 
had  gone  far  enough  for  thlsc-artb.  For  care 
Is  taken  that  trees  shall  nor  grow  op  to  heav- 
e:i."  His  work,  like  that  of  the  apostle,  was 
accomplished  by  the  quantity  of  soul  that  was 
In  him— not  by  mere  power  of  lutelleot,  but 
."by  purencstt,  by  knowSedire,  by  long  sufler- 
ing,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  lore 
unleigned.  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  armor 


Let  as,  t nen.  ponder  his  words: 

Wilt  thnu  not  one  thy  heart  to  know 
What  ntlnbowf  leach  and  eunt*l  bhovF 
Yoke  of  earth  to  earth  returned. 
Prayers  of  Mints  thai  inly  burned— 

bavin*.  "Wlial  Is  excellent, 

a  :■■  <»..<]  liver.  It,  iicrmnnent; 

llt-uru  ire  diul,  hvirt's  lores  remain; 

Hcnrrslor*  will  meet  Ibee  again.'1 

Hoim:  and  leuaul  jro  to  ground. 
Lost  Iu  <_;<x).  In  Godhead  fouud. 
After  a  prayer 

TUE   VtM'-n.\DU   Ha.  ALCOTT 

stepped  to  the  side  of   the  coffin   and   read  tbe 

following  sonnet  ot  his  own: 
His  hsrp  It  silent :  ahull  ■urccssor*  rlsa. 
Touching  *iTh  venturous  hand  tbe  trembling  atrtasr. 
Kindle  clad  rupture.  Visions  of  Surprise. 
And  wake  lo  ecstasy  ea<-li  alutntwrlnK  thlttgf 
Bliall  Hie  and  IllOliffhl  fl»,-h  mi  In    «ond-rlur  «Tsa. 

A*  when  the  seer  transcendent,  sweet  and  wImi, 
V.  orld-wiiJe  bis  native  melodies  did  slujt. 
Flubbed  M  llh  fair  hi>i>u  end  aitcleut  nteoiories* 
Ah  no!    That  matrhleas  Ivre  shall  silent  He; 
None  lislh  Ihe  TsaUhcd  inlnsirrl's  wondrous  ahOn 
To  touch  that  ini.iMm.fni  with  art  and  will; 
v\  lib  blni  wlusrd  porsv  dotb  droop  and  die;— 
While  our  dull  aye,  left  volcelsas,  must  LaaMat 
Thkbard  blab  Ht-avcu  had  forlussrvles  seat. 
Tbe    home   of    Ktnerson    is   a   plain    aqnsrst 
wooden    house,    gleaming  wbltely  among  the 
tbe   trees   that   aun-ouna   It.    Tbe  hospitable 
gate   stands    always   opea,    and  a  flag-paved 
straight  path  leads  to  tbe  low  doorwav.    A  ball 


runs  through  the  center  of  the  bouse  divining 
,  two  rooms  on  either  side.  At  tbe  right  of  the 
entrance  is  tbe  library',  which  was  the  study 
of  tbe  poet -oLUo soph er.  One,  aide  is  Jtaed 
with  books  o'n  plain  wooden  shelves.  Ac  en- 
graving of  Michael  Angelo's  "Fstcs"  Junes 
over  the  mantel,  wuich  bore  sdt:.c  L-nstsaud 
etr.tuettes  of  nc  ted  men.  On  c-ML«. r  .«:  :e  of  the 
mantel  a  door  opened  into  t^e  sunny  south 
parlor,  with  it*  glow  or  scarlet  in  carpets  and 
upholster)  .  A  beautiful  portrait  ol  the  younger 
daughter,  Mrs.  Forbes,  adorned  the  rx.im.  If. 
as  Mr.  Emerson  has  Br'id,  •'The  ornaments  of 
*  house  are  the  friends  who  frequent  it,"  this 
room  is  sdorned  with  enduring  i>eauty.  Here 
had  Hawthorne  and  Margaret  Fuller  talked; 
here  have  been  entertained  nearly  ail  the 

DISTrNGtriSHED   ME*  AND    WOMK*    Or    LKTTRES 

n  America,  and  nearly  all  who  have  visited 
this  land  from  their  foreign  homes.  Miss  Mar- 
tinesa  and  M!«-s  Ttreomcr  were  gues>ta  of  tb 
honse,  anu  perhaps  mnong  the  niOat  notable 
although  more  frequent,  of  the  conversations 
held  heio  have  been  thone  lK»twe*n  >Ir.  tmcr- 
son  and  his  friend  and  neighbor.  Mr.  Aicott. 
In  writing  of  Margnret  Fuller  after  her  death, 
Mr.  Kmeison  records  the  week  in  the  winter  of 
]S33-ti,  when  Ml*s  Martineau  was  his  *ruebt.  and 
th:tt  she  "returned  again  and  s^ain  to  the 
topic  of  Margaret's  excelling  genius  and  con- 
versation." Later  we  find  a  pen-portrait  of 
sonie  dtys  in  tba  following  summer,  when  Mi?s 
Fuller  cime  to  their  home.    Mr»Kmerson  snys: 

"Ibtill  remember  the  first  half  hourof  Mar- 
garet's con ver-ation.  She  was  then  iS  years 
old.  She  had  h  (ace  and  frame  that  would  in- 
dicate fnllness  and  tenacity  of  lUe.  *  *  • 
She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  satire  In 
addition  to  her  great  scholarship.  I  believe  I 
fancied  her  too  much  interested  in  personal 
history,  and  her  talk  was  a  comedy  In  which 
dramatic  Justice  was  done  to  everybody'?  foi 
hies.  I  remember  that  she  ma^e  me  laugh 
more-  than  I  Used,  for  I  was  at  tb.nt  time  an 
eager  fclioiar  oi  ethics,  and  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  solitude  and  stoicism,  an  I  I  found 
something  profane  in  the  hours  of  amusing 
gossip  into  which  she  drew  mo,  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  library  had  tnuen  to  think  of  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  u  pot.  Margaret, 
who  had  stuffed  me  ont  as  a  philosopher  in  her 
own  fancy,  was  too  intent  on  cstablishina  a 
good  looting  between  us  to  omit  any  art  ot 
winning." 

The  year  1*1*  was  an  illuminated  period  in 
the  social  annals  of  Concord.  It  m-as  then  that 
Hawthorne  came  to  live  at  the  '  "Old  Manse." 
HewKjthcn  beginning  to  be  known  by  bis 
*'Twice-Told  Tales,"  although  he  lnoiseif  *>nid 
that  he  was  "the  obscurest  man  ol  letters  in 
America."  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  au  urtist, 
and  at  thoir  home  Murgeret  Fuller  was  a 
favorite  guest.  In  this  year,  too,  WJimm 
Ellcry  Channfng  married  tbe  sisterol  Marge  ret 
Fuller,  and  they  came  to  make  their  heme  in 
Concord.  I  never  no  to  the  "cleepy  Hollow" 
burying  ground  w  itliout  recalling  a  day  which 

6KKM6  TO  HAVE  P*.T  FOB  ITS  P0KT1LUT 
in  literary  records.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
sauntering  up  the  hill,  wben  on  the  crest, 
looking  down  into  tbe  wild  and 
lonely  valley  ot  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  he 
saw      Margcrvt      sitting      ' '  a  ith       a  book 

with  some  strange  title"  iu  her  hands.  He 
joined  her  and  they  talked  ol  poverty,  ol  love, 
ot  religion,  tUl  Mr.  Eme.i>on  chanced  tbut  way 
mid  jy'mt-d  them.  It  »a-  ir,  1M-..  1  think,  that 
The  jiiai  w  as  started— tbe  t:-.\n>cendcntal 
magazine  devoted  lo  uietaphve.rs.  to  litera- 
ture, to  poetry  and  criticism.  It  lived  only 
tour  ycar>,  but  its  influence  Ims  gone  on  iu  an 
Increasing  ratio.  Kmcrson  aud  Margaret 
Fuiler  were  the  editors.  It  was  in  tiieae  pages 
that  Mr.  Alcott  iflisi  pnblUhed  his  "Orphic 
Sh>  bags, "  and  herein  oppe.c-ej  the  first  poems 
of  Emerson  that  puzzled  the  critics. 

The  conies  of  The  Dial  nre  strangclv  ex- 
tioctnow.  Tsiereisone  In  the  Hates  Hall  of 
tbe  Boston  Public  Library,  end  Frank  II.  San- 
born ,  of  Concord,  has  two  sets,  but  there  are 
very  few  to  be  found.  The  copy  beloiicing  to 
the"  library  here  doe*  not  circulate,  und  1  have 
Dassed  many  hours  in  the  ui  uiug  Mcove  re.id- 
Hie  and  cop\ing  from  it  there.  It  translates 
one  fiom  the  life  of  to-day  Into  that 
Strangely  speculative  and  mystical  decade  of 
1S40-  '50,  su  potent  in  its  formstire  intellectual 
influence.  Kot  long  since  I  was  passing"  Sun- 
day with  Mrs.  Lucy  stone  In  her  lovely  home 
at  l>orciiei*tcr,  and  chancing  to  icier  to  The 
Dial,  bue  related  how  her  prized  copy  of  it. 
It'll  ->t  tbe  bouse  of  her  brother,  had  been  by 
mistake  sold  to  the  rag-mnn,  and  how  she  iclt 
•he  loss  could  never  be  made  up  to  her.  The 
loseol  Eaierson  Ulustrau-s  torciblr  bow  death 

glyrs  us  our  own  again.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
was  he  so  truly  buruan.  and  felt  us  lie  is  to- 
day.  He  will  draw  tiie  a^es  ait.-r  bun.  His 
writings  aru  so  condensed  as  to  be  almost 
purely  tiolgymninatic  thought,  nnd  thov  bold 
in  solution  tbe  wisdom  Of  the  philo-npher,  tne 
inbuilt  of  the  iioec,  the  applied  knowledge  of 
the  stKiitbst.  but  I  pause  in  any  attempt  to 
discuss  tbe  Intellectual  work  which  if  not  both 

J.M   INfel'lKATtoN   AND   A   GOSPEL. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  beautiful  incident  that  oc- 
curred one  evening  last  summer  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  when  D.  J.  Snider,  of 
your  city,  was  led  by  tho  waiintn  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  a  lecture  of  Prof.  Harris  into  an 
extended  reference  to  the  i'rofctcor,  In  which 
he  Abruptly  checked  himself,  anylng;  "He  u 
too  great  for  any  words  of  *Ulno . "  >o,  surely, 
we  all  felt  ivgiii-dtug  Prof,  Havrls,  and  loin 
held  now  by  t.u  onuic  fo«'llng  in  am  ntteinjit  to 
sueak  ot  tho  noble  mind,  the  benutitul  ^oul, 
tb;it  has  gone  from  us.  In  a  peculiar  »en»u  Is 
be  ono 

Of  those  Immortal  dead  who  live  strain 
lo  ruin iii  ir.idc  b.  iu  r  U)  ihclr  prornce. 
The  wonderful  COnrLcsT  that  characterized 
Mr.  Emerson  »as  u  gift  and  a  bt'tiedlrt|n:,  10 
all  who  met  or  pnsaed  him.  It  wus  different 
from  even  that  fine  breeding  of  cultured  so- 
ciety, and  had  aboutjt  the  partly  sngcllc  at- 
tnn-plure.  I  us^d  to  meet  him  on  my  walks 
sometimes  last  aurarocr,  during  the  weeks  I 
puascd  in  Concoru,  and  I  always  went  on  my 
way  with  the  line  of  l<oncfellow  regarding 
Evangeline  In  my  mind,  that  wben  be  bsd 
passed 

It  itemed  like  ihe  erasing;  of  f  lonlslts  saoslc. 
His  presence  wu  more  than  the  refined  roor- 
tusy  of  polite  life— It  wss  in  It* elf    a  bcnedlo* 
tlon.   "While some  persons  phi  me  to  the  wall 
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with  otlienXwnlk  amonn  the  Man,"  he  has  etfted  and  beautiful  eeniu*,  the  same  sense  of 

written.    In  his  presence,   truly,  on*  walked  6"ucu  ■*""  ******           e          t 

among     the     star*.       I     never     knew    any  veneration    as    one    experiences    who    stand* 

one    t*lae      xrlio,        in        this       respect,     vn  ....     ..      .     .,   3     ■  •  * „»v«J—  l    « 

like     Mr.    Eincraon,    except     rroi\    Harris,  within  the  fretted  aisles  of  some  cathedral,  or 

whose  exquisite,    gentle  courtesy    seems  to  who  contemplates  some  great  wort  of  art :  the 

enfold  one  in  the  same  atmosphere   of   ungelic  "uywu^'K'nvw^usj 

niinistrution,  quickening  intellectual  thought,  occasion  was  to  me  ft  sacred  one,  and   its  spell 

exalting  spiritual  perception,   till  life  Is  seen  .                      ....       -    —        ...          _  *u.s -«*i,r«.- 

ou  its  mount  ot  transfiguration.  lion  me  still     Suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing 

iSSSSXffSSZ  $""•"  w«  SSJ5S5?  »uld  equal  the  kindness  of  our  host  and  fab 
lr.g.  Alter tbe  funeral  ol  Lowrfellow,  which  manifest  anxiety  to  please  ilia  guests — an 
hi;  attended,  lie  said  to  ins  daughter.  »Iiaa  anxiety  of  ten  painful  to  ua  because  of  his  fail- 
Ellen.    "That  gentleman    whose    luneral    we      ^"*,CVJ               I™                                 .       „,„„. 

have  been  attending  wu.s  a  street  and  beautiful  lng  memory.     Emebson  s  face  was   the  most 

soul,  but  I  forget  lift  name."  interesting    and    beautiful  countenance  upon 

One   ot   tho   most  t. uching  things   said  on  „|,:„l,  l  .„,  |„l^    and  hia  fso»  was  an  index 

learning  of  bia  death  was  the  remark  of  Mrs.  which  1  ever  looked,  and  nis  lace  was  an  luaex 

Lucy  stone,  that  Mr.  Kineraon  bua  found  bis  of  the  soul  within.    Emersos  s  was  the  sanest, 

memory  now."  healthiest,  most  beautiful  mind  of  thb century. 

bomb  kkw  books.  Indeed,  a  finer  spirit  has  rarely  moved  among 

The   well-ksuWD    publlablng      K»n«   of    W.  >jj       fa  /       t    tfc       y^                   „    „, 

Willlatna  *   Co..    at   the  "Old  Corner"  book-      ""•  »•"_•«»      t    -«J    l»i,  „.»™     «h. 

-tore,  are  r.bout  issuing  „n  edition  ol  A.  Bron-  CABXTL«-the    gift   of    varied  language,   the 

son  Aicott'e  sonnets,  on  large  paper,  bound  in  descriptive  genius,  the  gr  pine  touch,     uut  to 

hall  vellum.    The  volume  will  contain  thirty  compare  Emehson  with  Carltle  is  to  compare 

photographs  of  the  persons  to  whom   the  son-  .    ~E     .      ,    ,      ...        ...     „„„..i    j:...„      o« 

litis  arc  respectively  aiidiessed,  and  It  will  intellectual   health  with  mental  disease.     Me 

tbMiuniunnrt  valuable  literary  album,    f  had  a  deeper  vision  than  the  sage  of  Chelsea,  a 

llm'ted  to,mtyPeoplcs!,",  "™  '^^  "  *°be  clearer  insight,  a  faith   in  tbe  world   and  in 

Edmund C,  eudnian.  who  wrote  and  dollv-  humanity,  which  forms  a  bright  contrast  with 

f^Jffi*^8S2^?%£Vff&  ^e    too    frequent    rage    and    despair    which 

present      this      suasion.        He      sails      lor  marked  much  of  Garltle's  writings.    tifERSON 

turope    on    Saturday    of   this    week.      Yes-  haJ  not  tj,e  poetical  gift  of  Woedsworth,  but 

terday    J  received  u  pleasant  letter  from  litni,  ".       ,.,          ,  >r™    ,  __fi4:„  „_.  __„i_  „:„„>„„. 

written  ou    •■May-day,"  in  which  iiej  refer-  his  philosophy  and  politics  are  manly,  vigorous, 

red  to  the  connection  in  lil»  thoughts  between  an^L  bracing,  while  Wordsworth,  close  as  are 

the  day  and   the    poem    of  Emerson     of  that ,  .£  .«?„;*;*-  ♦«   17i,.ncnw   tank  back 

title,  and  spoke  of  the  loss  which  tbe  Sum-  some  of  his  amnities to  tMERSOHjSanK  DacK 

tner  school  would  leei  in  his  death.  into    reaction    and    childishness.     The    broad 

J2l$?JtiSl%&  to'^a'noVber^nSS  humanity  of  Emerson  is  as  far  grander  than 

from  Mr.  Stedinan's  letter.  I  urn  tempted  to  do  the  narrow  sympathies  and  antique  prejudices 

so  for  the  interen  it  has  to  woman  writera.    A  £  Wordsworth  as  a  great  American  lake  b 

S?u?.fi™™ri«en  "y T^oman^had^bein  nobler  than  Wordsworth's  little  Bydal  water, 

noticed  by  him.  and  referring  to  It  be  said:  ExEftsoM  had  as  generous  sympathies  as  Mill, 

Un^i^o^S'tXStt^eX  together    with    a   poetical    and     imaginative 

women,   to  their  sympathetic  appreciation,  nature,  to  which  the  latter  could  lay  no  claim. 

wo-kthetk«*'JlriveV"10>ttl'>    ""  ""'"  *'*"""  Indeed,  I  can  only  repeat  that  he  b  the  pre- 

a' curious  literary  mosaic  Is  Just  published  eminently  60und   mind  of  our  age.     At  the 

hv  Houghton,    Mifflin   K  Co.,  compiled    by  M.  ..    ■*        ,     .                             •  .          j 

>f.  iiaiiou.  cntiiicu  "Notable  Thoughts  About  same  time  only  few  can  appreciate  and  compre- 

Women,"  which,  like  the  dictionary,  dois  not  hend  Emerson.     It  b  not  given  to  the  many  to 

fnc-H 5L"  ™  womauHo^bumet  or °w" «  «*<*  his  *««*■     ™*  <»nlra°n  ffiin?  ^  •»  ?» 

moat  writers  have  believed  to  be  her  poaai&Ui-  method  in  his  works,  and  indeed,  in  the  ordl- 

tes.    jiieran^'c  ot  selection  embraces  ncuriy  nary  sense  of  the  word  there  b  none.    The 

all  i.i.ou  n  liteiatnres,  and  the  contrast  of  hard,  logical  reader  will  ask,  as  was  asked  of 

Tin:  TKAHirioN-w.  idims  or  womek,  «  paradise  Lost,"  "  What  does  it  prove?"  Well, 

nnJol  il.    pu.ut  faith  in  their  ability,  is  Emerson  proves  nothing  to  the  hard,  dull, 

eminently  calculated   to   register    the  prog-  mind      He  oinipiT  find8  and  sbow8  perfection, 

Ane'.V'n  i.'i'iv.iiire.  'ii  viiig''voici'ng  tho"iir-  beauty,  and  the  higher  laws  of  life.    He  in- 

rent  thnu-iit  of  his  time,   said:    "A  woman's  spires  and  elevates.    He  eliminates  if  we  will 

heart* 'i'her  wnrtifi'it  lis  tiieie"'herU'ttin'bltTo'n  'et  ^'m   tne   meanness  from   our  nature,  and 

Jim! .-  lo'i ■cnipitc:  it  is  there  her  unibition  gives  us  nobleness  and  dignity.    He  asks  us  to 

seek?  furliiildt-it  itensurce:"  wltfle  aqunrtei  of  follow  our  higher  natures,  to  obey  our  generous 

a  tentnry  later  llniK'aret   > tiller  writes:     "ltis  .          ,          .     ,to               ,  ,,   '                     j. 

a  vulgar    error  that     lose,   a    love,   is    to  impulses,  to  love  our  fellow  men,  and  to  repose 

woman  her  whole  existence;  she  also  Is  born  confidently  in  the  beautiful  and  perfect  laws 

lor  love  laid  triiih  ill  their  universal    energy.  „t.,-.u    „«.,.«„   *u_  «..«u       it  „««  J!„!,„  ~-i.   .  ■ 

tii  -..•  ol  victor  Ihict.sv  ie«  s  regarding  women  which  govern  the  world.     If  one  asks  what  is 

is  tht.t  "tiny  detest  the  serpent  through  pro-  the  use  of  hb  writings,  I  would  ask  him  to  tell 

ic,v..iiui  jc.iiirti-v,"  wi..ch  is  witty  euongh  to  me  ^e  U6e  0f  a  8Un6et,  ora  pine  forest,  or  the 

aim. a  lor    1!>  lOUsJnCUOUS    luck    of    gitllHUtry.  .  ,          ,                .                    '            f               ..      ■               , 

tjniis;  not  belong  to  her. -elf;  she  golden  haze  of  a  summer  day,  or  the  song  of 
the  skylark  as  he  soars  into  the  blue.    If  I  feel 


j;     10    i.i 

I  to  alien  iie-tinies.     Hut  she  performs 

r\"iVv"he*alta^  my  thought  ennobled  by  Emersos's  words  I 

fo.o:  it  with  sincerity  ami  love,"  siys  Rich-  am  utterly  indifferent  to  the  question  whether 

moVTcVb^K  they    Prove  anything.    The  words  of  heroic 

w  on  in  should  really  possess  public  spirit,  and  poems    and    the    utterances    of    prophets    in 

thni  its  exercise  should  be  to  ber  us  ennobling  ancient  times  nerved   men    to  heroic   deeds. 

as  it   I*  to    n    mall— tills    is     a    lesson    which  n  ...         ,                    .     .     .    .       .,       .     ,.,        -  ,, 

ft  ini.es   most  men  huff  a  lifetime  to  learn."  ooldiers  have    rushed    into    the  battle    field 

■•A  woiinins  lam.-  is  me  tombof   her  happl-  chanting  the  words  of  the  inspired  bard.    Such 

ness, ' '  laments  the  sent:  JiiUilul  "  L.E.I.. ' '  (  Miss        ,e- __„    „„.    .„    i.»  ».„. I  k.  „.„  n„.l,i:.j 

Laiiioio  while   K..te  field  airily  exclaims  lu  wings  are  not  to  be  tested  by  mere  purblind 

deii_bt  that:  "The  great  comfort  of  America  critical  "  chop  logic,   they  are  above  such  testa, 

b  that  woinuit    is  leall.c   allowed  to  exist  os   a  And   tbuJ  j,  true  0f  the  writings  of  EltlEBO*. 

biimaii  being,      and,   ju  esumably,    allowed  to  ™,                      ,       ,     ,       .    .     .,       °,                  . 

win  a  "national  fame,"  which  the  sparkling  Ahe  man  who  looks  into  them  for  mere  logic 

Kate  recently  asserted  to  be  •  >a  great  holher, ' '  wiH   not  find  it.      He  will  say  that  EMERSON  b 

inconsistent    The  man  who  seeks  in  them  for 


when  accused  of  having  won  It  bv  a  TlerahT re 
porter.  Alter  all,  the- ideid  iiiith  of  the  age  I: 
Urns    beautifully   stated   by   Mi.ry    Clenniier:       a    body   of    doctrine    will   seek    in    vain,    for 

*  'AJ'.t'RJ  s  rue,!!  needs  Wtilntlll  for  lib  friend.    lie         Fvvnanw  iSna  nnnA    onrf  Ant>»  nof  Kplipve  in  ins 

ncclB  fii'  clearer  vision,  her  siiuthr  insight,      ^MERSO"  has  none,  and  does  not  Deneye  in  any. 

hersrfid  lliotiubt,   her  winged  soul,  bei  pure 

and  tendci  lnvit.     Always   woman  needs  man 

to  he  b'.r  fin  i.d.    .She    net  ds  the  vigor  of    his 

purjioso,  the   ardor  of   his  will,  his  calm  jutlg- 

tnent.  bis  brain  lorcc  of    action,  his  reverence 

and  his  devotion."  Lilian  1Vuiti.no. 


The  man  who  cornea  for  the  gratification  of 
mental  comfort  will  be  shocked  and  alarmed, 
for  Emerson  questions  all  mere  established 
beliefs  from  the  standpoint  of  man's  higher 
nature  and  aspirations.  The  dogmatist,  the 
conservative,  the    self-complacent  believer  in 


CamhrH  ri«r«    Trifi  ornariri  ant  tradition  will  find  nothing  to  aatiafy  him  in 

oampnafie   xnaepenaen-c  Emerson.   He  ^t  ^  bewildered,  punied, 

Press    and    University  perhaps  frightened.    Bntfaa  wWhwa  w- 

,         B    ,    ■   .   ■  "I,  S  »i  ceptive  mind,  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and    an 
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imaginative  nature  will  gain  power  and  insight 
and   nobility  from    contact    with    the    select 
spirit     When  Eiterson's  essays  were  given  to 
the     world     they     were    well    described    by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  a  fine  sonnet — 
How    well    do    I    remember    my  -t'isit    to       a  voice  oracular  bath  pealed  to-day, 
Emerson's  peaceful  Concord  home  one  bright       To-day  a  hero's  banner  it  unfurled, 
day  early  in  last  December.     I  had   been  in     — ™^"" ^~ ■"■ ^™ ™ ~ ~" »"——■—■ — 
Concord  before,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  RflSTMN      LETTER 

Emerson  ;  but  ou  this  second  occasion  it  was 
my  privilege  to  accompany  two  Concord  resi- 
dents, themselves  men   of  great  attainments  PpKial  Oamrponiitnce  ij  The  .Koua/ioin. 
and  far-reaching  influence,  to  Mr.  Emerson's          Boston,  May  10. — The  sprine  has  come 
house,  where  we    dined   with  the    Emerson       •  •  •  • 
family.     It  b  not  for  me  to  narrate  the  occur-  a  short  memoir 
rences  of  that  day,  or  to  detail  iU  conversation.       «[ Enenon  will   be    published    -£»«""' 
T  ,  ,,      .          ..:'.,                          ...             this  year,  it  is  thought,  and  perhaps  be  lore 
I  felt,  when   sitting   in    the   presence   of  that        ,„„,_    „;,    correspondence    wilh    Carljle, 

which  will  make  a  book  by  itself  Mr.  Eliet 


Emerson  b  indeed  an  oracle  of  wisdom  ;  but 
there  is  in  him  no  single  particle  of  that  intel- 
lectual pride  too  often  dbceruible  in  great  men 
of  letters.  He  was  simple  as  a  child — lowly, 
humble,  and  reverent.  He  combined  a  daring 
intellect  with  a  devout  heart,  a  critical  discern- 
ment with  a  loving  sympathetic  nature.  Every- 
where he  saw  the  mystic  wonder  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Divine,  as  well  in  the  mean  as  in 
the  grand  ;  as  truly  in  the  age*  of  ignorance 
as  in  those  of  culture.  In  addition  to  all  thb, 
he  was  serenely  optimistic  He  had  faith  in 
man,  and  hope  for  the  future.  Hb  faith  in 
the  American  Republic  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  life  on  hb  own  vast  and  magnificent  conti- 
nent was  absolute  ;  and  it  was  be  above  sM 
others  who  inspired  the  young  manhood  m 
America  with  well-grounded  confidence  iu  their 
destinies.  It  was  the  generation  whicb  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Emerson  which  strangled 
slavery,  for  what  other  influence  could  come 
from  him  who  wrote  these  grand  lines  ? — 
Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply  : 
'T  is  man's  perdition  to  be  vrfe 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die. 
Tbe  quotation  of  this  line  suggests  to  me  to  say 
a  word  on  Emerson's  poetry.  He  was  not  a 
great  poet  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
for  he  had  scarcely  the  gift  of  song  or  a  perfect 
sense  of  form.  His  prose  writings  are — if  it  be 
not  a  paradox  to  say  so — his  best  poetry,  while 
several  of  hb  poems  are  scarcely  poetry  in  any 
accepted  sense.  And  yet,  while  saying  this, 
I  must  except  some,  such  as  the  Hymn  on 
Concord  Monument,  The  Voluntaries,  and  por- 
tions of  some  others.  But  whether  we  like  the 
form  of  these  poems  or  not,  the  best  minds 
will  always  find  in  them  thought,  inspiration, 
and  insight  into  nature.  I  can  call  to  mind 
now  the  lovely  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  in 
Concord,  whither  Emerson's  body  was  borne 
on  tbe  beautiful  April  Sunday.  He  lies  near 
Hawthorne,  the  great  romancer,  and  hb  life- 
long friend.  There,  under  the  solemn  shadow 
of  the  pines,  sleep  the  greatest  artist  and  the 
greatest  t" 
lovers  of 
a  hallowed  t 

WILLIAM  CLARKE. 


e  pines,  sleep  the  greatest  artist  and  the  / 
>st  thinker  of  America.  It  will  be  to  all  / 
i  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true/  i 
owed  spot  for  centuries  yet  to  come.        /     ] 


Cabot,  Ihe  oditor  of  Emerson's  papers,  will 
work  at  then  zealously  this  summer,  and 
publish  as  occasions  offers.  The  amount  of 
these  papers  is  large,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  they  are  all  primed.  Roberts  Bros, 
are  proposing  to  reprint  a  small  edition 
of  "The  Dial,"  Emerson's  quar- 
terly magaxiae,  of  1S40  44,  which  is 
now  so  rare  lhat  the  four  volumes 
sell  for  nearly  $10  each.  There  would  be  a 
good  sale  for  a  reprint  ef  this  magazine, 
though  many  of  its  papers  have  since  ap- 
peared in..boeV.er 

tiib  arrangements 
made  for  tbe  Concord  School  of  Phylosnphy 
indicate  a  summer  course  of  lectures  and 
conversations  there  ef  unusual  interest  and 
variety.  One  dav  (July  22)  will  be  devo- 
ted to  a  commemoration  of  Emerson,  at 
which,  io  the  foreooon  session,  Dr.  Barlol 
will  read  an  essay,  to  be  followed  bv  brief 
remarks,  and  in  the  afternoon  Henry 
James  the  elder  will  perhaps  read  an  es- 
say, after  which  iioems  and 
addresses  will  be  given.  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr. 
Jones,  Prof.  Hsrris,  Dr.  Kidney,  Mr.  San- 
born and  ether  lecturers  will  also  speak  of 
Emerson  in  their  regular  courses.  Dr. 
Jones  will  not  follow  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy so  closely  as  usual  this  year,  but  has 
taken  for  bia  general  topic,  "Christian  Phil- 
osophy," while  Prof.  Harris  will  aldo  touch 
on  some  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  The 
latter  is  now  lecturing  at  Chicago.  It 
is  possible  that  tbe  t>oem  ut  the 
opening  of  the  school  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Julian  Hawthorne, 
George  ■  W.  Curtis  and  other  friends 
of  Emerson  who  have  not  yet  taken  part  in 
the  rcliwl,  will  en  invih.J  -1V,  vp.ck  at  tl>e 
Emerson  commemoration.  There  is  some 
talk  of  a  subscription  to  raise  a  monument 
to  the  elder  Hawthorne  in  the  Concord 
cemetery,  where  it  wonld  be  well  to  erect 
his  statue,  mcdlrd  by  the  Concord  sculptor, 
French.  Mrs.  James  T.  Field,  goes  abroad 
soon,  and  Miss  Jewelt,  tbe  author  of  several 
pleasing  books,  goes  with  her.  Several  of 
our  Boston  artists  are  a'si  going  to  Europe 
for  the  summer.  Wendell  Th  i  I !  1 1*  is  much 
occupied  with  his  arrangements  for  aban- 
doning his  home  of  forty  years  in  Essex 
street,  and  it  is  said  lhat  Mrs.  Phillips  is 
so  old  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  make  the 
removal.  She  has  liceo  a  great  invalid  for 
many  years,  and  of  late  has  been  worse. 
Mr.  Phillip's  own  health  seems  to  have 
suffered  of  late,  and  hek  looks  aged  and 
stooping.                    1^ 
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AN    HOUR  WITH  MR.  ALCOIT. 
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1882 


The  Venerable  Dean  of  the  Concord 
School  at  Hit  Home. 


Loving  Memorials  of  a  Long  and 
Beautiful  Life. 


•In  Outline  of  Hi$   Philosophy 


The  passing  of  Longfellow  and  of  Emtruon 
leads  us  perhaps  to  bold  more  closely  the  links 
that  still  remain  of  the  old,  chanted  circle  of 
teen*   Their  greatness  Is  our  glory;  tb*brvbioti 

leads  to  os  its  Insights,  and  w»  realize  how  ti'^y 
v  bo  have  peopled  life  with  noble  ideals  ex- 
tuplify,  io  themselves,  the  possibilities  they 
rleture  to  us.  Ol  tb is  circle  so  rapidlynarrow  ug 
do  one  holds  a  more  individual  pljco  than  Mr. 
Alcott.  Pre-t'Oiiucuily  of  the  inspirational  tem- 
perament, his  life  has  been  ricbly  endowed  with 
thu  higher  gifts  of  friendship  and  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  friend  of  Emerson  in  that  peculiar 
sense  of  spiritual  intimacy  so  incapable  of  trans- 
lation to  the  world;  tbe  friend,  too,  of  Dr. 
Cbanniug,  of  Hawthorne,  of  Garrison,  of  Theo- 
dore i'arker,  of  Margaret  Fuller,  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  of  Ednn  D.  Cheney,  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, and  of  old  -lobn  brown;  the  beloved  lea.ler 
of  a  hew  phase  of  thought  that  is  the  pres- 
ent outgrowth  of  tbe  old  Trausceudeutalism 
of  New  England,  and  which  is  largely  rep- 
resented in  tbe  West  as  well  as  in  the 
East, — Mr.  Alcott  occupies,  indeed,  a  unique 
position  in  tbe  literary  world.  In  his  advanced 
age  be  retains  remarkable  physical  strength,  a 
clear  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  a  serene  exaltation  of  spirit- - 
wbith  overflows  in  poetic  re  very  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  verse.  There  is  in  Mr.  Alcott  httle 
sii£pe--tion  of  age,  but  rather  the  beauty  r'_l 
completed  life,  whose  sweetness  and  affeci'  _ 
given  freely  to  others,  returns  to  his  own  life, 
filling  it  full  of  refreshment.  The  joy  of  .-.im- 
plicity;  tbe  beauty  of  thought  and  of  spiritual 
growth;  the  cbariu  infused  into  the  material 
from  tbe  resources  of  the  ideal  life— all  these  are 
suggested  to  oue  when  privileged  to  enjoy  au 
hour  with  Mr  Alcott. 

To  every  true  American  Concord  is  enshrined 
as  a  classic  spot,  both  in  history  and  in  litera- 
ture.   Tbe  quiet  little  village,  whose  unaspiring 
bills  suggest  so  much  of   story;  whose  pine- 
fringed  groves  hold  their  own   secret;  whose 
minor  landscape  is  a  picture  in  low  tones,  has 
received  for  us  now  an  added  consecration  in 
the  grave  of  tbe  poet-philosonher,  and  as  one 
walks  itb  streets  he  can  but  repeat; 
"Happy  placed  liave  grown  holy, 
If  we  go  where  once  we  went, 
(>uly  tears  will  fall  down  slowly 
As  at  biased  sacrament.*' 

MR.   ALCOTT'8   HOME. 

The  study  of  Mr.  Alcott  wiil  add  auothor  his- 
toric interior  to  tbe  village.  It  is  an  apartment 
occupying  tbe  entire  grouud  floor  of  the  west 
wing  added  this  uast  year  to  bis  house,  and  in  it 
are  tbe  turiouHdings  of  hU  gentle  life.  On  one 
side  the  study. communicates  with  two  parlors, 
opening  into  one  another;  on  tbe  other  It  opens 
into  an  outer  vestibule  and  immediately  over  it 
on  the  second  floor,  is  the  study  of  Mis*  Alcott. 
His  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  aud  ber  chil- 
dren make  up  the  pleasant  household.  Here 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren;  bis  circle 
of  devoted  friendB,  bis  books,  and  the  visitors 
who  seek  him,  Mr.  AJcott  passes  his  quiet 
days,  with  frequent  trips  to  Boston  to  the 
bouses  of  his  publishers  aud  friends.  The 
atndy  Is  carpeted  In  a  soft! y-glo wing  crimson, 
whose  rich  color  repeats  itself  in  the  hangings 
and  table-cover.  Over  the  mantel  Is  a  rare  old 
engraving  of  the  "School  of  Arts,"  which  is  said 
to  be  older  lhau  that  of  the  "School  of  Athens." 
Xhepic'iurf-sof  a  noiable  group  of  authors,  a  flue 
portrait  of  Carlyle,  and  other  pictures  of  inter, 
est,  ornament  the  waits.  On  the  mantel  are 
late  photographs  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson, 
given  to  Mr.  Alcott  by  Mr.  Emerson  juat  before 
the  beginning  of  bis  Illness.  A  smill,  beauti- 
fully cut  head  of  tbe  Christ,  and  one  or  two  por- 
trait busts,  with  a  flne  photograph  of  Profes- 
sor Harris,  are  gronped  about.  The  well-filled 
bookcases  aud  library  table  show  that  compan- 
ionable look  of  constant  use.  It  is  here  tbat 
Mr.  Alcott  has  penned  bis  "Sonnets  and  Can- 
zonets," this  winter,  each  one  In  tbe  book,  with 
the  single  exception  of  "Love's  Morrow,"  hav- 
ing been  written  within  a  few  months.  Tbe  ad- 
vance proofs  of  the  new  volume,  with  the  pho- 


tographs of  the  select  and  intimate  circle  of 
friends  to  whom  the  sonnets  are  addressed,  lie 
on  the  table.  Miss  Alcott  has  refused  to  allow 
her  own  picture,  or  tbat  of  her  slater  May, 
to  appear  in  this  volume,  and  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Emerson  will,  by  ber  request,  ap- 
pear only  iu  ber  own  and  Id  Mr.  Alcott's 
private  copy;  but  there  will  be  those  of  Dr. 
Chaoniog,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  John  Brown, 
Tboreau,  Professor  Harris  aod  others,  with  por- 
traits also  of  both  Mr  and  Mrs.  Alcott.  Tbe 
book  will  be  a  most  Interesting  souvenir  of  an 
epoch  tbat  bas  almost  gone,  and  Its  copies  will 
grow  more  valuable  with  time.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  exquisite  sentiment  to  chronicle 
the  record  of  there  friends  of  his  life  as  has 
Mr.  Alcott  in  this  cbaplet  of  verse.  It  Is  the 
natural  expression  of  tbe  poetic  temperament. 
When  tne  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  found  Its 
fruition  in  love,  how  exquisitely  she  told  as  tbe 
story  under  the  transparent  veil  of  her  "Sonnets 
from  tbe  Portuguese. "  In  "The  Poet's  Jour- 
nal," bow  charmingly  has  Bayard  Taylor  set  to 
music  the  romance  of  his  youth .  In  the  "  Monna 
Innominata"  of  Christina  Kossetti,  we  read 
between  tbe  lines  tbe  record  of  a  personal 
experienc:-.  Alice  Carey  in  ber  "Lover's  Diary" 
bas  the  same  seutiinent  of  giving,  in  veiled  allu- 
sion, tbe  overflow  of  intense  feeling.  That  the 
foi  m  of  some  of  these  is  inadequate  to  convey 
all  that  the  writer  meant  is  not  relevant  to  this 
paper,  which  in  no  wise  touches  the  canons  of 
literary  criticism  but  aims  only  to  interpret  the 
motive  of  tbe  miters. 

THE  STOBT  OF  A  LIVE. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Alcott  bas  told  in  verse  the 
story  of  his  life,  from  the  time  the  "mild  school- 
master" wooed  his  love,  fair  Abby  May,  and  led 
bis  bride  out  of  tbe  old  King's  Chapel  to  begin 
tbeir  wedded  life  together;  through  the  years 
when  bis  children  came  to  crown  bis  life; 
through  the  beautiful  friendships  which  tbat 
hospitable  borne  Inviied;  and  closing  with  tbe 
list  touching  lines  read  over  tbe  lifeless  forai  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Emerson.  The  "Love's  Morrow" 
commemorates  tbe  death  of  his  daughter  May 
in  the  fair  foreign  land,  aud  tbe  coding  of  ber 
baby  daughter  to  bis  heart  and  home  is  lightly 
touchfd  In  these  6imple  btauzas: 

"  Voyager  across  tbe  seas, 

In  tny  arms  tby  form  I  pre**; 
Come,  my  baby,  me  to  please, 
Blue-eyed  nursling,  motherless! 

'-  Safe,  ye  angel*,  keep  llm  child,— 
Life-long  guard  her  innocence; 
Winsome  way*  aud  temper  uiMd, 
Heaven,  our  home,  be  her  defence' " 

It  is  pre-eminently  fitting  that  such  a  collec- 
tion as  this  should  be  limited  to  the  possession 
of  personal  friends  in  sympathy  with  the  circum- 
stances. To  those  who  knew  the  gifted  artist- 
daughter, who  in  the  flush  of  hope  and  ambition, 
sailed  to  a  foreign  land  lo  pursue  her  art;  who 
there,  like  Schiller's  Thekla,  'Uived  and  loved;" 
and  whose  marriage  and  maternity  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  death,  to  them  this  record  of  tbe 
return  to-ber  father's  house  of  ber  motherless 
baby-daughter  touches  tbe  feeling  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  la  one  of  tbe  sonnets  to  Emer- 
son occur  the  lines,— 
<-  Tby  fellowship  was  my  culture,  noble  friend! 

And  lifelong  hath  it  been  high  compliment 

By  thiit  to  have    been    known,  aod   tby  friend 
styled." 

The  one  addressed  to  Margaret  Fuller  says  of 
ber  life,— 

i*  Charming  all  others,  dwelling  still  alone." 

Professor  Harris  Is  addressed  as,— 

"  Interpreter  of  the  Pure  Reuoa's  laws, 
And  all  the  obligations  Thought  doth  owe 
These  high  ambassadors  of  her  great  cause." 

As  the  Christian  of  old  marked  tbe  year  with 
prayers,  Mr.  Alcott  bas  marked  bis  years  with 
bis  poems,  which  tell  all  tbe  story  to  him  who 
holds  tbe  key.  To  bear  him  speak  of  bis 
friends  as  be  turns  the  leaves  is  full  of  interest. 
Of  old  John  Brown  he  spoke  In  earnest  words 
of  his  martyr-spirit. 

"He  knew  just  what  tbe  result  would  be  to 
him,"  said  Mr.  Alcott,  "and  be  was  ready  for 
the  sacrifice;  nor  do  I  believe  freedom  would 
ever  have  triumphed  as  It  did  without  the  aid 
and  tbe  inspiration  of  bU  life." 

Of  the  death  of  Mr.  Emerson  Mr.  Alcott  spoke 
serenely. 

"The  change  was  very  little,"  he  said:  "Mr. 
Emerson  was  living  in  the  spirit  world  here. 
He  did  what  was  proper  to  do  In  material  ways, 
but  bin  real  life  was  all  on  the  higher  and  tbe 


invisible  plane." 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Kmerson  realized  that  he  was  so  near  death  be 
said  tbat  be  believed  he  did.  The  last  time  be 
saw  biro  alive  be  said  to  Mr.  Emerson,  "J  arr 
not  used  to  finding  you  in  bed.'1 

Mr.  Emerson  smiled  In  bis  own  beautiful  way 
and  said,  "No,  and  are  you  very  well?" 

"X  salcTyesV*  resumed  Mr.  Alcoit,  4'juid  came 
ont,  bat  before  leaving  the  boose  his  daughter 
EJ'.en  came  to  me  and  said,  'Father  wiibea  to 
«e  yon  again.'  I  then  went  back  to  hla  side, 
but  he  only  said,  'You  have  a  good  bold  on  life* 
I  think  you  will  keep  it  some  Uote.'  " 

Mr.  Alcott  talked- with  interest  ox  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Concord  Sc*1*00*  °J 
Philosophy  tbat  opens  JuTy  17  for  a  four  Cheeks 


term.    He  will  give  four  lertures  on  "The 


Pei- 


sonal.Genevlc  aud  Individual  Mind,"  and  also1  v*e* 
liver  tbe  Salutatory  and  the  Valedictory.  His  tot " 
tares  beginning  with  Peraonalit,*»,bothdiv>ueandl 
human, will  trace  the  descending  mcaleof  p>wersr 
the  individualism  of  man,  and  discuss  Immor- 
tality as  to  whether  It  is  individual  or  persouaL 
Ou  Saturday,  - 1  uly  22,  the  day  will  be  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  Emerson,  the  morning 
lecture- beins  by  l»r.  Bartol.  Professor  Harris 
will  give  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  tbe  "His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"'  auj  three  on  "Ficbte's 
Philosophy."    His  subjects  will  he  as  follows: 

1.  Socrates  and  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy. 

2.  Aristotle's  De  Anima  (bis  distinctions  be- 

tween Nutrition,  Feeling  aud  Think'ng). 

3.  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Piatonism. 

4.  Christian     Mysticism:    bonaveutura     and 

Meister  EeUbardt. 

5.  The  Philosophy  of  Tlie  Bhagavad  Gita. 

6.  Ficbte's  "Destination  of  Mao." 

7.  Ficbte's  Wissenscbaftsiehre— Theoretical. 

8.  Ficbte's  M'lsstnschaftslcbre— Practical. 
Dr.  Jones  will  give  eipb t  lectures  on  Christian 

Philosophy;  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney  will  give  three  on 
Hegel's  /Esthetics ;  Mr.  Sanborn  three  on  Ori- 
ental Poetry;  Prof.  Watson,  a  course  of  three 
lectures  on  Scbelling,  and  other  lectures  will  be 
by  Dr.  Barlol,  Mr.  Albee,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs. 
Cheney,  President  Porter,  President  Seelye,  Dr. 
Mulford,  Prof.  Howison  and  Miss  Peabody. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY, 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  his  own  special- 
ties of  discussion  this  summer,  Mr.  Alcott  said 
iu  substance  that  be  should  talk  of  our  growth 
toward  the  spiritual  life;  how  it  may  be  lived 
here;  tbat  all  true  life  Is  in  love,  for  love  is  life, 
and  that  whoever  would  accomplish  worthy 
deeds  must  divest  objects  of  their  materialitv, 
adding  the  force  of  spirit  to  matter.  Mr.  Al- 
g^iui^iaveh  our  own  will?  i**  o»*  creator*: 
"tti-jtr  our*  choices  are  our  destiny,  aud  that 
own  wills  hjmpaflt 


nothing  is  ours  vblch  miLy«n 
madeours.   ^y   \  f/^\ 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

MONDAY,    JULY    17,    1883. 

TBE    POETS    COUNTERSIGN 


AN     ODE   READ   BY    F.   B.    SANBORN 


Jt  the  Opening  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phito* 
oj-liy,  July  IT,  1682. 

"I  grant,  sweet  soul,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invest, 
Be  robs  thee  of  and  pay*  It  thee  again; 
Me  lends  thee  virtue— and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behavior;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  It  on  tby  cheek ;  be  can  afford 
>o  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live." 

Acrors  these  meadows,  o'er  tbe  bills, 
Betide  our  rdeeping  water?,  burning  rill*, 
Through   many  a   woodland    djrk,   and   many  a 

bright  arcade. 
Where  out  and  in  the  shifting  Minbeam*  braid 
An  Indian  mat  of  chequered  light  and  ?hade,— 
Tbe  filter  seasons  in  their  maze, 
Since  last  we  wakened  here 
From  hot  Fiesta  the  still  drowsy  year, 
Have  led  tbe  fourfold  dance  along  our  ways,— 
Anttunn  apparelled  sadly  cay, 
Winter's  white  fur*  end's  ho  rtened  day, 
Spring's  loitering  fooutep.  quickened  at  the  last, 
Ami  half  the  affluent  buimuer  went  and  came, 
A*  i.t  uncounted  yean  tbe  tame,— 
Ah  me!    another  unretuming  spring  bath  passed. 

n. 
■'When  tbe  young  die,"  tbe  Grecian  mourner  said, 
•The  springtime  from  the  year  hath  vanished;" 
The  cmy-liMred  poet,  in  unlading  youth, 
Bits  by  the  •hriue  of  Truth, 
Her  oracles  to  spell, 
And  their  deep  weaning  tell; 
Or  else  be  chants  a  bird-like  note 
From  tbat  thick  bearded  throat    - 
Which  warbled  forth  the  soncs  of  smooth-cheeked 

May 
Betide  Youth's  sunny  fountain  all  the  day; 
Eweetlv  tne  ecboe*  ring 
As  In  tne  flash  of  sprbtr:— 
At  last  the  poet  diss, 
Tbe  sonny  fountain  dries,— 
Tbe  oracles  are  dumb,  do  more  to*  woosVbtrda  sing. 


Homer  forsakes  the  billowy  ronnd 

Of  tailors  circling  o'er  the  island  sea; 

Pindar,  from  Theban  fountains  and  the  mound 

Builded  in  love  and  woe  by  doomed  Antigone, 

Jiuxt  pafa  beneath  tbe  ground : 

Stout  jKt-chylun  tbat  plow  tbe  deon-liatrcd  Medo 

At  Ularathon,  at  isilamts,  and  freed 

Athens  from  Persian  thrall, 

Then  sung  the  battle-call, — 

Must  yield  to  tbat  one  foe  be  could  not  quell ; 

In  GehVs  flowery  plain  he  almnbers  well.* 

ficihan  ro*es  bloom  > 

Aliovc  Ins  naineleEu  tomb ; 
And  there  the  nightingale  doth  mourn  in  vain 
For  Bion,  too,  who  sung  the  Doriau  straiu ; 
l.j  Art-thuja's  tide 

His  brother  swains  might  flute  in  Dorian  mood, 
Tbe  bird  of  love  In  thicket*  of  tbe  wood 
Ping  for  *  thousand  years  hi?  prrave  beside^— 
Yet  Bion  still  was  inute~tlie  Dorian  lay  bad  died. 

The  Attic  poet  at  approach  of  age 

Ijiid  by  his  garland,  t«xiU  tbe  staff  and  ecrip, 

For  cinntng-rnlte*  the  mantle  of  the  sage. 

And  taught  gray  wisdom  with  the  same  grave  lip 

That  once  had  carolled  gay 

Where  silver  flutes  breathed  soft  and  festal  harps 

did  plav ; 
Young  Flato  sang  of  love  and  beauty's  charm, 
While  he  that  from  Ptagira  came  to  hear,  . 
Jn  lyric  measure*  bade  his  princely  pujdl  arm 
And  ttrike  the  Persian  tuant  mute  with  fear. 
High  thoucht  dollt  well  accord  with  melody, 
Brave  deed  with  Poesv,  ' 

And  ***ng  is  prelude  fair  to  Rweet  Philosophy. 
But  wiser  still  was  Shaksiienrc's  noble  choice, 
J'oet  and  sage  at  once,  whose  varied  voice 
Taught  beyond  Plato's  keu  while  charming  every 

ear,—  ■ 
A  hindied  choice  was  bis,  our  poet,  sage  and  seer! 

v. 
Now  Avon  glides  through  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  nmnnun*  that  her  Shak«|>enre  binge  no  more; 
Thames  bears  the  freight  ol  many  a  tribute  shore, 
But  on  those  banks  her  poet  bold  and  free 
That  t-tooped  in  blimlncM  at  hi*  lowly  door, 
Yet  never  bowed  to  prieht  or  mince  the  knee, 
Wanders  no  more  by  those  cad  bisters  led; 
Herbert  and  Spenser  dead 

Have  left  tbeir  l.anic*  alone  to  him  whose  stbeine 
Mifl1  v  endeavors  to  supplant  the  dream 
Of  beer  and  poet,  with  mechanic  rule 
learned  from  the  chemibt's  closet,  from  the  Sur- 
geon's tool. 
With  ns  rliilOfconny  still  spreads  her  wing, 
And  coars  to  beek  Heaven  s  King,— 
Nor  creeps  through  enamels,   prying  with  the 

glass 
Tbat  makes  tbe  little,  big,— while  gods  unseen  may 
pass. 

VI. 
Along  tbeSnavge  of  these  slow-gliding  streams, 
Our  windin"  Concord  aud  the  wider  flow 
Of  Charles  by  Cambridge,  walks  and  dreams 
A  throng  of  poets.— tearfully  they  go; 
For  each  bright  river  ini*beH  from  its  band 
Tbe  keenest  eye,  the  truest  heart,  the  surest  min- 

ttrel  hand,— 
They  sleep  each  on  bis  wooded  hill  above  the  gor- 

.  rowing  land. 
FartJy  their  mounds  with  garlands  we  adorn 
Of  violet,  lily,  laurel,  and  the  flowering  thorn,— 

Sadly  above  them  wave 
The  wailing  pine-trees  of  their  native  strand; 
fadlv  the  distant  billows  smite  the  shore, 
Flash  in  the  sunlight,  or  at  midnight  roar,— 
AU  sounds  of  melody,  all  things  sweet  and  fair, 
On  earth,  in  tee  or  air, 
Droop  and  grow  edent  by  the  poet's  grave. 

VII. 

Yet  mherefore  weep?   Old  age  is  hut  a  tomb, 
A  living  hearse,  slow  creeping  to  the  gloom 
And  utter  silence.    He  from  age  is  freed 
Who  meets  the  stroke  of  death,  and  rises  thence 
Victor  o'er  every  woe;  his  sure  defence 
]?  swift  defeat;  by  that  be  dotb  succeed; 
Death  is  the  poet's  friend— I  speak  It  sooth ; 
Death  shall  restore  bin.  to  bis  golden  youth, 
L'nlock  lor  him  the  porta)  of  renown, 
And  on  Fame's  tablet  write  his  verses  down 
For  every  age  io  endless  time  to  read. 
With  us  Death's  quarrel  is;  he  takes  away 
J«\  from  our  eyes — from  this  dark  world  the  day, 
When  other  ikies  be  opens  to  the  poet's  ray. 

VIII. 

Lnnelv  these  meadows  green, 

Pilent  these  warbling  woodlands  must  appear 

To  us.  by  whom  our  poet-sage  was  seen    ' 

Wandering  among  their  beautiee,  year  by  year,— 

Listening  with  delicate  ear 

To  each  tine  uote  that  fell  from  tree  or  6ky, 

Or  rose  from  earth  on  high ; 

Glancing  his  falcon  eye, 

In  kindly  radiance  as  of  some  young  star, 

At  all  the  shows  of  Nature  near  and  fax, 

Or  on  the  tame  procession  plodding  by 

Of  daily  toil  and  care,— and  all  Life's  pageantry; 

Then  darting  forth  wanu  beams  of  wit  and  lore, 

Wide  as  the  sun's  great  orbit,  and  as  high  above 

These  paths  wherein  our  lowly  tasks  we  ply. 

u. 
His  was  the  task  ami  his  tbe  lordly  gift 
4>ur  eyes,  our  hearts,  bent  earthward,  to  nplift; 
He  fonnd  ns  chained  in  Plato's  fabled  cavtf, 
Our  faces  long  averted  from  the  blaze 
Of  heaven's  broad  light,  and  idly  turned  to  guft 
On  shadows,  flittini:  ceabelees  as  the  wave 
Tbat  dashes  ever  Idly  on  some  ible  enchanted; 
By  t^adowe  haunted 

^Ve  rat— amused  in  youth,  In  manhood  dannted, 
In  vacant  age  forlorn— then  slipped   within  the 

grave, 
Tne  same  dull  chain  close    clasped    around   oar 

shroud. 
These  captives,  bound  and  bowed, 
He  from  tbeir  dungeon  like  that  angel  k*d, 
Who  softly  to  Imprisoned  Peter  said, 
"Arise  up  qulcklvt  gird  thywlf  and  teel" 
We  win  not  wbose  tbe  thrilling  voice;  we  knei 

our  souls  were  free. 


Ah  I  bic-t  those  vears  of  youthful  hope, 

when  i-\  cry   breeso  was   Zephyr,   every  morning 

May! 
•hen,  ns  "wc  bravely  climbed  the  slope 
*"  liie'u  steep  mount,  we  gained  a  witlei  scope 
Axevcrv  stair— and  could  with  Joy  hurvcy 
Jhc  trade  beneath  us  and  the  upward  way; 
*«th  lay  m  light— round  both  the  breath  or  love 
Fragrant   and   warm  from  Heaven's  own  tropic 
■        blew; 

Beside  ns  what  glad  comrade*  nmlleri  and  Ktrovel 
isTnnd  us  what  sweet  vIkIoiu  rose  to  view! 
With  thee,  dear  .Ma*tcr!   through  that  momlng- 
^       land 

We  Journeyed  happy;  thine  the  guiding  hand, 
Thine  the  far-looking  eve,  the  dauntless  umlle; 
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7by  lofty  soug  of  hui«  did  tlie  long  mirch  beguile. 

ii. 
Km  SMKlernf  wide  anil  lost  to  loving  eight 
The  gallant  trajo 

That  beard  thy  strain!  

•Ti»  May  no  longer,— shadow,  of  the  nigllt 

Beset  the  downward  pathway  i  tlioo  art  gone, 

And  with  thee  vanished  thai  perpetual  dawn 

Of  which  thou  wort  the  harbinger  and  seer. 

let  courage!  comrades,— rhnugh  no  umro  we  near 

liith  other's  voices,  lost  within  this  cloud 

Tint  time  and  chance  about  our  way  have  cast,— 

Still  his  brave  music  haunts  the  hearkening  ear, 

As  'mid  the  cliffs  and  passes  of  the  Past. 

Be  that  our  countersign!  for  chanting  loud 

His  magic  song,  though  far  apart  we  go, 

Best  shall  we  thus  diccera  both  iricud  and  foe. 

•Aihenlan  JEftchyla*.  Euphorinn's  son, 
T\.ried  in  Gela's  flelrt  these  ironh  declare; 
I' "tlftdi are  registered  Ht  : Marathon, 
Jw.wwu  to  the  deep-haired  Mede  who  met  hi  in  there. 
rGreck  Amlitilo^. 

Boston  Traveller 
July  18,    1882 

Pf.SLGS&PH/_AT   ^..im. 

7  he.    Opening    of    ihe     Fourth 
Annual  Term. 

TLe   Salutatory  from  A.  Brousoa 
Alcott. 

POEM     Bt    ^RANK    B.    SANBORN. 
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JVotaote     People      Who      Were 
Present  J?Ionday  JTlorning. 

Some  year.*  ago  Dr.  Harttnann.  of  Berlin,  publish- 
ed a  (erles  of  treat  it  as  to  the  Pkiiotoj>hitche  ifoa- 
atthrfte  of  that  city  In  which  he  substantially  stated 
Hint,  id  the  being  ami  the  lav  of  Sploozi'a  and 
Leibniti's  nieta  physic;,  idesilnn  and  realism  are  aa- 
diuerentlated,  and  »re  separated  by  the  cousclon*- 
uess  in  their  antitheses;  aud  that,  If  the  Angio- 
Freuch  philosophy  iiolated  'and  developed  realUm, 
the    side    of    Idealism    falls    mainly    Into  the  do 


COlDUiot)  rn derstanding  than  Is  realism,  and  that  to 
tal'-e  it  to  a  complete  system  three  sler*  were  required, 
—namely,  the  subjective,  objectlveaud  absolute.  Knot 
give*  to  us  the  critical  b^-uo!  Idealism;  Fichte, 
f  .'..iu  Uii- 1  euntiaiion,  developed  a  *y*tem  of  subjec- 
live  i'iOiili-iii  which  Scbclliiifr  supplemented  bv  the 
objective  ldealiPin  of  tbe  nature-pbllosnpby.  The 
latter  metapbyciciau  distinctly  lays,  however,  that 
ihe  two  \>ere  only  part  of  tbe  one  complete  ideal- 
ism (tbe  ab*olute)"aiid  of  the  system  of  pure  reason, 
or  tbe  Paologisui  which  Hegel  to  fully  developed 
and  denio  nt  rated. 

Tbie  brief  all  a- toe  touches  cponsome  of  the  prob- 
lems of  j.liil'i-ophy  that  have  presented  theio-el ves 
to  tLe  iMell.ctual  world,  and  wno;e  aspect  Ii  not  ma- 
terially changed  to-day.  Tbe  problems  of  life  are 
various  aa  life  itself,  and  their  solution  Is  found,  if 
i  on  ml  at  all,  id  philosophical  jtudy. 

ntLLhlDE   CHAPEL 

was  crowded  ^o  overflowing'thls  morning  with  those 
^-titLcred  to  ast-ift  at  tbe  opening  session.  Never  has 
a  beginning  been  so  auspicious  as  tbls  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Term.  From  an  experiment,  a  project,  the 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord  has  advanced  to  a 
definite  and  recopiized  place  in  tbe  intellectual  life 
of  America.  As  the  Rev.  Julias  B.  Ward  said  In 
bis  remarks  this  morning,  "Tbe  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  a  body  neither  Christian  nor  nu-Chri*- 
tian,  meets  a  certain  need,  and  from  It  is  growing  a 
new  expression  of  religions  thought  in  It*  applica- 
tion to  social  and  artistic  hfe." 

Tbe  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ward,  followed  by  the  salutatory  from  Professor  A. 
Bruneon  Alcott  Mr.  Alcott  gave  kindly  greeting  m 
all  assembled,  and  rpoke  largely  of  tbe  pursnit  of 
pbilobopby  as  applied  to  life.  Quoting  from  a  clas- 
sical commentary  on  Pythagoras,  be  said:  "Pbilos- 
opliT  is  the  poritlcation  and  perfection  of  homan 
nature:  Its  purification  because  it  delivers  it  from 
the  temerity  and  folly  that  proceed  from  matter,  and 
beeun-e  It  delivers  its  affections  from  the  mortal 
body,  and  it  is  Its  perlecrton  because  It  makes  It  re- 
cover its  original  felicity  by  referring  It  to  tbe  like- 
ness of  God."    Tbe  poem  by 

MR.  F.  B.   HAJTBOBX- 

was  the  special  feature  of  the  morning,  as  wat,  last 
year,  the  poem  of  Mr.  Btedwao.  Mr.  Sanborn  real 
His  ode  in  bis  peculiarly  musical  voice,  endowing  tbe 
graceful  and  beantifnl'lines  with  an  added  charm. 
Tbe  poem,  whioa  Is  (riven  b-iow,  Is  In  inemnrv  off 
Emerson  and  of  Longfellow: 

THE  POETS  C0TJNTKB8IGN. 

AH     ODE     BEAD    BY     F.    B.    BASBOIN 

At  the  Optning  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phitoiopky, 
Julp  17,  1882. 

"  l  grant,  sweet  soul,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserve*  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen; 
Vet  what  or  thee  tby  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robe  thee  of  and  pavs  it  thee  again; 
lie  lends  tbee  virtue,— and  he  stole  tbat  word 
From  thy  behavior;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  It  on  tby  cheek;  he  oan  afford 
No  prv-lse  to  tbee  but  what  In  the*  doth  live." 


Across  there  meadows,  o'er  the  bills, 
Betide  our  sleeping  waters,  hurrying  rills. 
Through  many  a  woodland  dark  and  many  a  bright 

atcade,  

Where  out  and  In  tbe  ehl/rici:  sunbeams  braid 

An  Indian  mat  of  cbeqnerel  light  and  shade,— 

Use  sister  seasons  In  incur  mate, 

P--  -e  1-,-t  we  wakened  here 

*■       ,i;..    i;?taihe  ml  dro-*.tj  year 

Ant  ii  inn  app.irelcd'sauly  gayv 

V  inter's  while  fur?  and  shortened  day, 

Spring's  loilerinc  footstep,  qnickeued  at  the  list, 

Ana  half  tbe  affluent  summer  went  and  oaine. 

As  for  uncounted  yesra  the  same,— 

Ah  roc!  another  unretnrnlng  snrtng  h*tb  passed. 


"  When  tne  young  die,"  tbe  Grecian  meurnee  a 

"Thi  springtime  from  the  yoar  hath  vanished; 

The  gray-haired  poet,  in  nnf ailing  yew**, 

Sits  by  tbe  shrine  of  Troth, 

Her  oracles  to  spell. 

And  their  deep  meaning  tad; 

Or  else  he  chants  a  bird-Ilk*  note 

From  tbat  tblsk- bearded  throat 

Which  warbled  forth  the  songs  of  sav 

Be? ide  Youth's  sunny  fountain  all  Che  slay; 

Sweetly  the  echoes  ring 

A»  10  the  nosh  of  spring ;— 
At  lust  the  post  diea, 
Tbe  tuonv  fountain  dries,— 
1'ho  oracfes  are  dBmb,  no  more  the  woo4-bkrds  slag. 


Homer  forsakes  the  billowy  round 

Of  Foiiors  circling  o'er  ttrsUJand-saa- 

Piudar,  from  Theban  fountains  and  ths  atoaa4 

Boilded  in  love  and  woe  by  domBs4  Aarttrootf. 

Mott  psss  beueath  thefrrtmnd: 

Stout  vt-chylus  that  slew  the  deep-aetrwa  au^ear 

At  Maratboo,  at  Salamis,  and  frsed 

Athens  from  Persian  for  All, 

Then  sung  the  battle  call,— 

Must  yield  to  that  one  foe  he  oomld  not  au*U; 

In  Gela's  flowery  plain  he  slumbets  wall* 

Sic Ula»  loses  bloom 

Above  bis  namele.'s  tomb; 
And  there  the  nightingale  doth  mourn  In  vaia 
For  Bloo,  too,  who  suns;  the  Dorlaa  strsdn: 
Bv  Arethnsa's  tide 

His  brother  swains  might  flats  In  Dorian  mood. 
The  bird  of  lore  in  thickets  of  tbe  wat 
Hing  for  a  thousand  yeua  bli  grave  ■atHa, 
\et  Biou  itlll  was  mate—  the  Dorian  hi)  had  dttet 

JT. 

The  Attic  poet  at  approach  of  age 

Laid  by  bis  garland,  took  tbe  staff  and  scrip. 

For  singing-robes  the  mantle  or  tbe  sage. 

And  taught  gray  wisdom  with  the  same  gran  tip 

'I  hit  onoe  bad  caroled  gay 

Where  silver  flutes  breathed  soft  a*d  festal  haras, 

did  play; 
Young  ±*lato  sang  of  love  and  beauty's  ohara. 
While  ho  that  from  Rtaeira  cume  to  hear,         - 
In  lyric  measnres  bade  his  princely  papil  arm, 
Aud  strike  the  Persian  tyrant  mate  with  fassr« 
High  thought  do'.h  well  accord  with  melody. 
Brave  deed  with  Poesy, 
And  song  Is  prelude  fair  to  sweet  Phflosophy. 
But  wlaer  English  Shakespeare's  noble  caotee, 
Poet  and  sage  at  once,  whose  varied  voice    - 
Taught  beyond  Plito'i ken,  yet  cbarsadBC •▼cry  eavr, 
A  kindreti  choice  was  his,  oar  poet,  aage  and  aeer! 

T, 

Now  A  voa  glides  through  Severn  so  the  eee. 
And  mnrmurt  that  her  Shakespeare  siars  bo  bmm*; 
Thames  bears  thj>  freight  of  many  a  tribate  shire, 
Unt  on  those  banks  her  poet  oold  and  free) 
Tbat  stooped  In  blindness  at  hi*  humble  doer. 
Yet  never  bowed  to  priest  or  prince  the  in**. 
Wanders  no  more  by  those  aad  slstera  lad: 
Herbert  and  Spenser  de?d 
Have  left  their  names  alone  to  birr,  whose  ■ehanae 
Stiffly  endeavors  to  supplant  the  dream 
Ct  seer  and  poet,  with  mechanic  role 
Learnedr-froev  the  chemist's  closet,  from  Use  esr- 

geon  'stool. 
With  us  Philosophy  rttn  spreads  bar  wing? 
And  soars  to  seek  Heaven  s  Kiog,— 
Nor  creeps  throngh  charnels,  prylag  with  the  glass 
That  maltee  the  utile,  big,— while  a^oda  unseen  saay 

paao. 

n. 

Along;  the  marge  uf  these  si o w -gliding  itrisms. 

Our  winding  Concord  and  the  wider  law 

Of  Cbarles  by  Cambridge,  walks  aad  I 

A  throvtr  of  poeta,— tearfully  taey  go; . 

For  each  bright  river  miaso  from  Its  baad 

Tbe  keenest  eye,  the  truest  heart,  the  surest  ni&stra. 

hand,— 
They  sleep  each  onJhU  wooded  blH  above  the  sorrov- 

tn  gland. 
Duly  each  mound  with  garlands  we  adorn 
Of  violet,  lily,  laurel,  and  the  flowering  thorn,— 

Sadly  above  them  ware 
Tbe  wailing  pine-tree*  of  their  native  strand; 
Sadly  tbe  distant  billows  smite  the  shore. 
Plash  in  tbe  sunlight,  or  at  midnight  rear,— 
All  soonds  of  melody,  all  thiaga  aweet  aid  fair, 
On  earth,  in  sea  or  air, 
Droop  and  grow  silent  by  tbe  poet's  grave, 

Tn. 

'Yet  wherefore  weepf    Old  age  Is  bat  a  tomb, 
a  living  hearse,  slow  creepbig  to  the  gloom 
And  ntter  silence.    He  from  age  Is  freed 
Who  met  bt.  the  ttroke  of  Death  and  rises  thence 
Victor  o'er  every  woe;  bis  sure  defense 
I<v  '■-.  :.■:  ^:fc\  that  hed"trj  smmvi- 
V  ,  ■ 

1  >i  -ito  bbail  tcMore  hiui  to  bia  goiucn  youm. 
Unlock  for  him  the  portal  of  renown, 
And  on  Fame  .a  tablet  write  his  verses  down, 
1'  or  everv  age  In  endless  ttroe  to  read. 
With  us  Desth's  quarrel  is:  he  takes  away 
Joy  from  our  eves— from  tbls  dark  world  tbe  day, 
"W  hen  other  skies  be  opens  to  the  poet's  ray. 

Till. 

Lonely  tbe  ^c  meadows  green, 

Silent  these  warbling  woodlands  must  appear 

To  us,  by  whom  our  poet-ssge  was  seen 

Wandering  among  their  beauties,  year  by  year,— 

Listening  witb  delicate  ear 

To  each  flue  note  that  fell  trom  tret  or  sky, 

Or  rose  from  earth  en  nigh; 

Uhtnclng  tbat  falcon eya. 

In  kindly  radiance  as  of  some  young  star, 

At  all  the  shows  of  Nat  are  near  and  far. 

Or  on  the  tame  | 

Of  da.lv  toll  and  < 

Then  aarttug  forth  i 

Wide  as  ihe  snn'a  great  omit,  and  as  bicb  above 

These  paths  wherein  oar  lowly  tasks  we  ply. 


hi  vi  .naiar*  ireu   *du  iu, 

:  procession  plodding  by 

tnd  care,— and  all  Lifes  parrotry; 

forth  war  ji  beams  ef  wit  and  lov«. 


His  we*  the  tsih  and  hie  the  lordly  gift 

Onr  eyes,  our  h  -arts,  bent  eaxtbward,  to  aplltt; 

He  foand  as  chained  la  Pbtte's  fabled  cave, 

Our  faces  song  averted  rrom  the  Wane 

of  Heaven's  broad  light,  and  Idly  inined  to  gas* 

On  shadows,  flitting  ceaseless  as  the  wave 


That  dasbe*  ever  toly  on  soone  Isle  enchanted; 

By  sba^owa  haunted 

Ave  sat,— eronsnd  in  youth,  la  nMBBood  danated, 

ir  -  '    ■  


sba^owe  baon 
.  j  aatr- amnsed 

n  vacant  age   ferlora.— then  slipped    wl*Jiin    the 
grave. 
The  same  doU    chela   atlll    clasped   around    oar 

it  read, 
Tbne  eapUres,  boaud  and  bowed, 
He  froai  their  dungeon  like  that  angel  led, 
Who  soltly  to  Imprisoned  Peter  said, 
"Arise  opqulekiy!  gird  thyself  and  lee I" 
We  wist  not  whose  the  thrilling  voice,  we  anew  onr 
aoule  were  free. 


Ab!  blest  those  years  of  youthful  hope, 

When  eveiy  breexe  was  xepbjr,  every  morning  Mnyl 

Then,  as  we  bravely  climbed  tbe  slope 

Of  life's  steep  amount,  we  gained  a  wider  scope 

At  every  stair,— end  could  with  }oy  survey 

Tbe  traea  beneath  as,  and  the  npwsrd  way; 

Both  lay  In  light-round  both  the  breath  of  love 

Fragrant  and  warm  from  Heaven's  own  tropic  Mew 

BesTde  as  what  glad  comrades  smiled  and  strove  I 

Beyond  us  what  dim  visions  rote  to  view  I 

With  thee,  dear  Master!  throngh  that  ntorrda«  laud 

We  Journeyed  happy;  thine  the  guiding  bendV 

Thine  the  far-looking  eye,  the  danntlem  smile; 

Thy  lofty  song  of  hope  aid  the  long  march  beguile. 


Now  scattered  wide  and  lest  u.  loving  sight 

The  gnUnat  train 

That  beard  thy  strain  * 

ThT  alav  bo  lunger,— shadows  ef  the  aUht 

Beset  Hie  dowuwmrd  pathway;  then  art  gone, 

Aud  witb  thee  vanished  tbat  perpetnnl  dawn 

or  which  thou  wert  the  Issurbnuer  and  seer. 

Yet  courage!  comrades,— though  no  more  we  hear 

Each  other's  rolcee,  lost  within  this  cloud 

That  time  and  3har.ee  about  onr  way  have  oast,— 

Still  bis  brave  mute  haunts  the  hearkening  ear , 

As  Amid  bold  cliffs  and  dewy  passes  of  the  Pant. 

Be  tbat  our  countersign!  for  chanting  loan 

His  magic  song,  though  far  apart  we  go, 

Bcu  aba  11  we  thus  alscern  both  friend  and  fee. 

•Athenian  JEssnylu*.  Eupborion'osoa, 

Burled  la  Oela'a  fleld  these  words  deelaie: 

His  duds  are  rogtnssroa'  at  Marathon, 

Known  to  the  deep-haired  Made  who  met  him    there. 

— {Giese  Anthology. 


appreciation,  and  it  will  ever  remain  n  notable  fei- 
tnre  in  the  literatute  of  this  School  of  Philosophy. 
Professor  Harris  spoke  briefly  of  the  higher  possi- 
bilities of  life  as  realised  only  when  feeling  ourselves 
a  part  of  tbe  highest  principle,  and  thus  fltted  to  par- 
ticipate In  Immortal  being.  Tbe  reverse  of  this  Dr.' 
Harris  Illustrated  by  referring  to  the  supposittoo.  of 
Anaximes  that  air  Is  the  cons  :loos  principle;  if  tbir 
were  true,  we,  who  have  taken  on  another  form. 
would  be  In  opposition  to  tbe  eternal  principle,  and 
destruction  would  be  inevitable.   Fbiloeooeiy  tenches 

firinclples  that  relate  to  tbe  whole  conduct  of 
lie,  said  the  Proffeor.  and  if  the  principle  re- 
ceived U  "  non-eptrllual,  U  affects  tbe  entire 
being.  Philosophy  teaches  tbe  trae  entity,, 
the  world— nature  fs  not  very  different  now 
from  In  the  world  or  the  Hindoo  and  the  Greek. 
The  principle  growth  la  In  the  new  ctnltaetien 
which  we  must  explain-  The  h'gheat  flrstprlnclph; 
Is  the  divine,  and  in  that  la  the  truth  that  makes 
free.  Outside  a  physical  necessity  constrains  as  aud 
that  is  fate.  As  we  advance  la  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  we  eliminate  fate  from  onr  live*. 
Man  m*y  aay,  1  .am  iabuite.  limited  only  by  myae'.f ; 
tbe  morel  go  into  roneoa  the  more  I  go  Into  myself. 
Philosophy  nays  to  Science,  Go  oo.  And  oot,  nnd 
nnCL  out  all  there  Is  la  the  largest  manner  by  buding 
the-  true  lirH  pilnclple. 

ljr  Joi>es  i* Arointed  to  the  tbvire  t3  hear  from 
'  iin,  nr.O  Fiifikfl  tirltHy  upon  tOA  iotiin.tte  rclaciaa  of 

truth  to  tbe  affairs  of  life,  and  of  the  vital  reVlnn 
of  tbe  r-ool  to  God  rather  than  to  matter;  ihit  we  de- 
rive oor  instenauce  from  spiritosl  thing*.  Toe  spirit 
can  perceive  both  tbe  divine  and  tbe  material,  bat 
limited  to  the  material  It  loses  IU  power  to  percslve 
the  divine. 

Tbe  Eev.  Julius  H.  Ward  and  Mr.  Alexander 
WUaer  made  some  loterestlng  remarks,  and  Miss 
Peibody,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Kmery  If  she  felt  able 
to  apeak,  rose  and  said  a  word  or  two  regardlrg  tbe 

(ihenomeoon  of  childhood— tbe  subject  on  which  hei 
ecttuc  will  be  given. 

THE   EUEES05  COHHEMOBATIOH 

on  Saiurdsy,  will  be  held  In  the  Town  Hall,  Ear, 
Dr.  Bartol  will  give  the  opening  address  on  "Tbe 
Nature  of  Knowledge— Emersors  Way,"  at  9  A.  M. 
promptly,  and  following  tbe  Doctor  will  be  Mr. 
Alcott,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Holland  of  Chicago,  nnd,  it  is 
hoped,  Mrs.  Howe. 

At  3  o'clo-U  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Harris  will  «v 
liver  an  address  conunemorattve  of  the  dead  paet 
and  philosopher,  followed  by  Mr.  Albee.  t»nd  possi- 
bly Mrs.  Cheeoey  aad  others.  To-night  Dr.  Harris 
opens  his  first  course  of  lectures,  his  subject  this 
evening  being  "Socrates  and  the  Pre-Socrattc 
Method."  Prof.  Harrison  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings.   Among 

TDK  KOTABLB  PBOPLB 

present  this  morning  were,  on  the  pUtferm— Xr. 
Alcott,  Miss  Prabodv.  Dr.  Harris,  Dr  Jones,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  Emery,  ihe  Rev.  Julias  H.  Ward  aad 
Mr.  Wilder;  and  In  tbe  audience  were  noted  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Q.  B.  Bart- 
lett,  the  author  of  tbe  Concord  Guide  boost,  a  name 
felt  to  be  almost  a  mt<-nemer  for  a  work  that  la  net  only 
a  "guide,"  Indeed,  but  one  In  which  she  very  spirit 
end  flavor  of  Concord  life  is  embalmed  In  Its  social 
and  literary  aspect;  a  book  In  which  the  straogsr 
could  almost  feel  be  had  vkdtod  the  clatate  village 
from  Its  perusal  alone.  Mr.  Bart  sett  la  alao  a  con- 
tributor to  vanoos  magasiaea  as  be  eons  as  a  man  who 
was  born  in  Concord.  Others  present  were  Mim 
Hoemer,  a  lady  of  elegant  and  scholarly  attain  tasava; 
Mrs.  Andrews  of  New  York  dig ;  Mr*.  Harriett*  B. 
Sbattuck  and  a  large  number  of  strangers.  Dr.  aad 
Mrs.  Jones  came  from  their  home  in  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  and  are  looking  well  and  are  happy  to 
be  again  Iu  Concord,  where  toe  good  Doctor  will  ex- 
pound Plata  aad  other  learned  ancient*,  and  give 
thoie  profound  and  abstruse  lactams  Inndlotnmse 
simple  and  clesr  that  the  com  pre*  estate*  ef  hie 
thouuht  becomes  esay,  through  bb  masterly  Inter- 
pretation of  it.  Pleasant  greetints  were  exchanged 
qnlte  mat  etrtwwtit  and  the  reign  of  the  paulaee- 
pbera  and  phtloeophy  la  fairly  laangnnled  at  Con- 
cord. 
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to  begin  at  9o'c)oc)r\f.bd  >3*ir  before  tbat  boar 
you  could  see  quiet  and  thoagbtfot  f*eople  wending 
their  way  by  Mr.  Emerson's  home  to  tbe  Hillside 
Chapel,  whloh^tands  within  tbe  inclosure  of  Mr. 
Alcott'i  former  hone,  the  Orchard  House.  Barges 
and  the  one  solitary  bact  of  the  village  were  also 
put  to  service,  and  when  the  hour  for  tbe  intro- 
ductory service*  arrived  some  70  persons, 
mostly  women,  bad  gathered  In  tbe  chape). 
and  tbe  venerable  Mr.  Alcott,  Ibe  Dean  of 
the  acbeul :  Mr.  S.  B,  Kmery.  tbe  Di- 
rector; Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  Secretory,  and 
Dr.  William  T.  HarrK  Dr.  If.  K.  Jones,  Itr. 
John  Albee.  Or.  Alexander  Wilder,  the  Rev.  Jnllus 
H.  Ward,  and  Mif*  Elirabeth  P.  Peahody  occupied 
seau  »j|ir.n  the  platform.  The  suo  shone  brightly 
and  tbs  stinb-  ani«  breakinc  '.hr<.iieb  tbe  leaves  und 
atmyinc  furtively  into  the  vrindovrs  put  the  wait- 
ing audionce  and  the  waiting  philosopher*  in  tl.plr 
best  mood.  Naw  face*  predominated  In  the  little 
congrecuiion.  Hnd  jet  many  «'.<t  fares  were  to  be 
seen.  The  busts  of  KmcriOD  nod  Alcolf,  of  I'luto. 
Pr*talo7.zl,  nnd  lS(*ci-ntes.  [>errlted  at  suitable  rest- 
loiE  niche-s  on  !!:«  walls,  rave  an  air  of  resolute  and 
hiob  thinking  to  the  place,  and  philosophy 
never  tfr-uieri  «o  nivme  and  human  a  thins:  a* 
It  was  felt  lu  he  at  i hat  moment.  Ihe  i-bM--«oi.bera 
Iheuiiclffb  entf-rcn  fully  into  the  miKAl  of  the  bour. 
Tbey  looked  well  fed  and  in  i:ood  health,  and 
seemed  as  If  they  were  glad  to  be  toertber  aaraln. 
l  buve  hft-r.  present  lit  every  ^npnlni'  m  -•  "-i  ^liice 
tbesirbih.1  ca^T/:iii:filln  1.-7!'.  and  ;■■  "V:->re 
b;:ve  1  vr.tn —id  po  um.-h  izol-'I  eh*-«*r.?^i;.  .--  enn- 


the 
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il  to  pervnuc  the  ntqpis'p.ipre  of  U-t  ) . 
mornitii?.    t'ti"  cuulcl  not   help  fevjlng.  ji< 
thrtt  the  prc-iiiing    irenlus    of    the    s-tliool 
lonj'er      present    In     the     tle*=Ii.»  and       r 
not        one        who       pwsed       ihe        borue       or 
Emerson      was     unimpre'sed       with      the     con- 
Sfioiipnos"  of  bis  loss.    Hardly  a  word  was  aa.d  in 
recognition  of  Ids  tlenth.  except  in  >Ir.  Sauluru'a 
vory  tininii'poein  on    IxinKlellow   aud   Lnivr.con. 
''The  Poet's  Counter. sign,"  b-it.  nercrtbelcss.  the 
fact  wn«  brought  home  tn  the  company  in  many 
ways  beside*  that  of  the  spoken  wont.     Mr   Alcott 
never  looked  fresher  or  airoueer.  nnn  never  *:ar- 
iVd  hi  nisei  [  tooi-e  like  the  American  i-oorMe*  that 
ho  >.     The  tmlrr  he  grows— he  la  huw  Inhieeigiilf- 
third  year— the  more  of  a  man  be  seems  to  l»e.  and 
in  bis  *aiutRtory  address  there  nm.  no  evMcnee 
that  h!«sirenc!h  wna  crowing  less  or  bl»   wi^uom 
faliine  fhort.    I  have  never  seen  sut-b  an  Inspiring 
and  beautifol  old  ace  as  his.     Ilis  thouifbt    wa» 
familiar  to  nil.  the  power  o'  phlloaophv   to  renew 
and  aironatlien  and  beautify  human  lire,  and  no 
U'ore  fittioir  words  cmla   have  begiin  the  se-«iou 
nftcr  the  divine  b|s?5£lng  h.nd  been   Invoked  upon 
tbe  work  of  the  school  by  iheool>  clemriuaD  pros 
eot.    Two  stanzas  from  Mr.  pan  bom's  poopi.  re- 
ferring to  Emerfon.  beautifully  aMude  to  his  work 
as  both  poet  and  seer: 
Lonely  tiiese  mradovrs  rrwn. 
Hiient  these  war&ilnp  woudlai 
Ton-.  b>  vrhbrfi  "ur  poet.snge  »«m« 
Wandenug  KnionK  i  heir  be*mi»-*.  year  by  year- 
Llaieulnit  wttn  delicate  ear 
To  eaeli  ,'iue  oot«  tbat  fell  from  ' 
Or  rose  from  earth  on  high— 
Glancing  in*  ralcoo  eye. 
In  kindly  rarttaocf,  a>  of  si.me  young  star. 
At  all  th«-  shows  of  Nature  near  and  far. 
Or  «.n  the  mme  prnciTiUin  ploOrtlnp  by 
Of  dally  toll  *n<l  <  \rr  -  mJ  all  LUe'a  i  ak'eantry; 
Then  dartlni,'  forth  warm  lieama  of  .wit  and  love. 
Wide  a*  the  auu'n  (treat  orbit,  and  a%  l.l«n  abora 
These  paths  wherein  our  lowly  nu.«.  we  ply. 
Hit  was  th«  m«k  and  bla  the  lordly  elf t 
Oureye-.  our  heart*,  bent  enrtnward.  i.  uplift. 
He  found  u«  chained  In  1'iaioS  Tafclca  cave. 
Our  fae*«  lona  aTerte-t  from  ttin  blase 
Of  heaven's  broad  llieht.  and  idiv  turned  to  gaze 
On  Khndows  tlittttir  cvaa*?lo»E  aa  the  wave 
That  dashes  ever  Idly  onsomflale  encbaated; 
Br  shaaow*  haunted 

We  »..'  ■-aiiiuni'd  tu  youth.  In  laanbood  daunted. 
In  vaenntakef-'rlorn-thenallj-ped  wiibln  tbe^rave. 
The  Kstne  dull  .-hniti  still  .  laM  ihI  aruuud  our  bhroud. 
TbeaecaiJiires,  round  nnd  nowed. 
Hefromibelrduu^e.n  like  that  anacl  leu, 
Whoaortlr  in  Imprisoned  F'eteraald: 
"Arise  up  quietly  !  RlrU  thyself  anu  ilea?' 
We  wlat  not  whose  tbe  thrilling   rule»\weknew   our 
sou  la  n  era  free, 

Mr.  Sanborn  had  been  in  many  ways  the  trusted 
friend  of  .Mr.  Emerson;  be  was  tbe  protege  of 
Theodore  Parker;  be  Is  to  be  the  biographer  of 
Mr.  Alcott  and  the  custooian  of  bis  pacer*,  and  It 
was  most  fitting  tbat  he  abould  speak  the  thought 
about  tbe  great  Concord  teacher  which  was  in  all 
hearts  as  tbe  school  met  for  Its  introductory  eier- 
eiaes.  He  spoka  to  tho«e  who  keenly  appreciated 
his  poem. 

The  remainder  of  the  moraine:  wasoccopled 
with  bref  addresses  from  I>r.  llirrls.  Dr.  Jones. 
Dr.  Wilder.  Mr.  Ward,  and  Jllei  Teabody.  snitable 
to  tbe  occasion,  emphasizing  tbe  won  of  tbe 
school,  and  riving  the  initial  word  for  the  stndy  of 
philosophy  iu  right  spirit.  Then  cam*  tbs  an- 
nouncements for  the  session,  after  which  lb?  com- 
pany slow. v  dispersed  'J  he  inOlc-dttotit  nre  that 
the  attendance  this  ae: won  will  bo  fully  equal  to 
what  It  waa  last  year.  At.  any  given  lesMon 
tbe  number  will  not  be  Urge,  but  take 
the  comers  and  goera  for  tbe  four  weeks  and  tbe 
aggregate  is  large,  and  th'.a.  in  part,  explains:  whv 
such  a  schooLetertean  influence  upon  the  public 
at  lar*»o  wliicb  Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  Us  aire. 
I-  arh  j  ear  tbe  coun»es  of  lectures  have  been  about 
etjuslfy  divided  heiweeu  cutertainuieDt  and  in- 
ftruction.  There  are  two  elements  to  be  recog- 
nised, tine  la  tbe  Western  element,  represented  in 
tbe  Faculty  by  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Jones;  tbe  other 
Is  ilin  ISew-Fogland  llbaral  element,  acarcelr  ibilu- 
sophlool.  Mbico  stmds  for  tbe  traoaccodeoiai 
moreuent  in  the  second  generation,  con- 
cord i«  a  common  camping-ground  for 
both,  and  whatever  comet  in  outslue  of  them 
Is  so  much  by  way  of  variety.  These  two 
elements  are  In  tbe  concord  school  during  tbe 
present  year.  aad.  takuntogeibar.  fully  represent 
Ite  growing  Independence  of  lotati  Influence*  and 
Its  reaching  out  to  a  character  of  Its  own.  Of 
coarse,  the  work  done  here  is  qnlte  differem  from 
that  done  la  the  nn'verslty      It  le  simply  Use  ttr 
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p:I-e.-  ■  ■  .-n   while.      The  courses  this  year 

:;7.'  spT!i>  v  .  .'  ..*rlrd  from  those  of  former  year*. 
:t.  .'  :>■  -  !  (  I1.--  ui-L-fj  it j-  of  the  caj-e  has  to  keep 
in  sir  )ni:»  n  to  on.1  Hue  of  toph-s  io  which  he  can 
I'lhy  I't.'t  Use  himu  truth  Into  Dew  ehnpc?  and  ex* 
ptf  it- meaning  hy  fresh  illustrations.  His  task 
t.-ll.  tr.ul.hu:  ot  Fi,Irllnul  philosophy.  Dr.  Harris 
(■-."•(..r-  ).:ir.v«If.  ns  usual,  to  tlm  double  work 
(.!  i-  ■cLiuc  lire  history  of  philosophical  thinking 
and  i"  tiie  M".!:il  ixnos.th.u  ni  a  pM:o~oph- 
K.i!  >;.-:em.  this  j  t  f.r  t.iklu*  ujj  I'iebtcK.  1'rof. 
\\ii!Mn.  "f  4i  j  ■ .  l*  - 1  *  pfi .  Canada,  a  ir.&u  of  art  tit 
]':.< -oplnc-d  ahilty.  tonic?  heforo  Uie  fc-boul  In 
pci-.-.n  rnrihelir-t  Him*.  His  special  suhjeers  are 
"Ml.i-!inm"s  liubtioLatoKaut  and  liclne."  "  His 
1\)\,  'ire  iii-ts.  'J  ruii.-'X-udentai  ideal  i*  in.  and 
J'b:i. »..:>)]■.■  of  Id--i:titv."  and  "Ills  Ut«r  Pfilluso- 
i:.\  ■ami  1i'.in-;tii  n  To  Hegel."  The  Rev.  fir.  J.  S. 
■-i  it ?€■  y  isfbit^ed  to  m-pend  hi-,  valuable,  lectures 
■hv.- vvuroti  i.ice.ii:t  oi  Illness.  Mr.  jvlcott  uses 
!!:.•  T.:yMi'-:.I  eW  in- :n.  s.nd  will  dj.-Lour-e  at  four 
iii]h-:«Mit  lime- on  "  fti^unnlltv.  Divine  nml  Hu- 
mm."  "The  In ^vending  s.  aloof  power*.  -  "Indl- 
valuslii-n;.*'  mid  "Jmirorlahiy.  Individual  or  Per- 
win  at."  T hc^o  coumes  represent  the  heavy  work 
id  the  lerm.  There  wll.  be  fcevcra)  >pecial 
1-i'iuri-s  which  will  tome  within  the  province  of 
phi  .-Mij.hy.  President  Porter,  for  instance,  will 
ttik'U|.  the  "Kantian  Ktnlca:"  President  Mci_'o»h 
W.l!  Hike  UP  "'The  Scottish  Philosophy;"  Mr. 
tl.r.r.cs  £.  t.arman,  of  Ami.crst  Collie,  will  give 
no  ,*»■■•■< mm  of  "Iir.  JliJcok's  Philosophy;"  Dr. 
buwUr.d  i;-  Hazard  and  Prof.  (i.  if.  llowlson  will 
i-v-L  dve  tv.o  k-einre-  on  pliilo<opli1cal  subjects; 
lir.  ii.  A.  lii'.  -ndf  ol  I'liU-as'i,  an  Kpiscopal  elergv- 
>ii:ir,  .;t:d  a  pi. t:u>.oi. ideal  thinker,  will  civc  a. single 
Ici i;..-o  in  the  f>amc  line;  and  the  hunter  sort  of 
i.-.-.i.itM  hy  Mr-.  .)nlia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  !-*.  P.  San- 
bo, i,.  Mr  .lr.!,n  AUiee.  she  Iter.  1  *r.  HartOl.  Mips  K. 
P.  i'l'iib'idy.  Mrs.  K.  n.  Cheney,  and  .Mr.  t.corgs 
1'ir--  nj  l.ailiiip  will  come  in  at  interval?  by 
way  of  relief  *r«m  the  f-everrr  tcr-,bing. 
'ill-  course  Js  thus  very  acrceably  made  up.  The 
Iii.iiireof  special  interest  will  he  v.*  \i  Satai*day. 
\xl>  i)  the  Kn.er.-on  commemorAtloit  w;ll  take  plaee. 
Th."- wul  he  a  Kteat.  occasion.  The  persons  who 
In  -i  knew  Knierson  and  those  whom  he  jrreatly 
Intinenced  will  read  essays  or  talk  about  him.  and 
|U- tM-Tf-t'e?  WilMte  of  c(  nera!  .niere«-t  and  will 
;  ■  is.ij  draw  tocethera  Tery  distinenisned  ront- 
;  .i  .  ir-im  r.'l  i-aris  oi  the  country.  The  comroem- 
■  ■I'.t'ioii  wui  he  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  pereona 
vis.',  only  be  admitted  by  ticket.  In  the  forenoon 
it.  [.uitol.  .Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Mm 
Howe  will  speak  or  read  paper*;  In  Hie  afternoon 
tl..  :iine  will  I.-e  taken  by  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  A 1  bee. 
Mr*..  <  hen » \,  and  ottieni.  The  exercises  will  berln 
r.-s  ^-lively  »r !'  A.  M.  and  a  P.  W. 

'j !  ■■■  'f  fun*  Iri  the  regular  t-ouree  beiran  ih'^ 
t'Ti'r  rJK,  Dr.  Harris  opeuiiiR  ihe  series  with  his  first 
Iriiuruon  the  history  of  Philosophy.  His  Rpeeial 
subject  was  "Socrates  and  pre-Socratlo  rhlloao- 
phy.''  Tin*  history  of  philosophy,  he  aaid.  may  be 
epllnniizi'd  by>ayin^that  while  crdinarv  experl* 
<''.-D-:erD3  itself  with  a  world  of  dependPDt 
lUias?  phtic-ophy  tries  to  dl-corer  what  belonjrs  to 
in  depend  t-nt.  The  riep*?-jdeDt  is  a  fragmpnt  of 
.ew.iuu  *:■'•  "f<  whicli  it  Jep»nd».  The  whole  or 
•!;;y  includes  the  dei-ebdent  and  that  on  which 
ir  depends.  One  set  of  laws  beionira  to  the  de- 
pe*~.dfrnt— that  is  to  say.  the  laws  of  the  con- 
ditioned. Very  ciflerent  laws  concern  the 
tot  j  in  j*.  All  depenoent  beinff  It  determined 
or  mude  what  It  is  by  pometbine  exfernal  to  It. 
liu:  ail  inaependeut  he'Djrs  or  totalities  must 
.)■*-   >.  !f*deti 


the  history  of 
of  thinkers  have  reached  thU 
in.-  i\.i,  tliui  the  ai--oluie  is  self-determined,  we 
r.::i.r.  ciiiuaD  arrival  at  tne  idea  of  a  couaclooa 
creator,  and  philof  opby  comes  into  harmony  witb 
6r-::uual  reilcion  and  with  poetry.  .  Tons,  in  the 
n;»;ory  of  (Jreek  ph.losopby  we  find  at  first  onij 
m-.ienai  pr;nclplectet  up.  Thalea  Ear*  that  water 
l?  the  ori-rln  of  a'  AnHXimander  first  oaad  tn* 
^  ord  arche.  or  £rrt  principle.  Be  looked  upon  all 
tnir.KS  as  arising  from  this  first  principle  by  differ* 
e-.*!a:ion.  «r,dj.e  thoitffht  lhat  the  original  priori- 
n,"  was  iri.;e;erminale  and  indifferent.  Anaxl* 
mines  held  that,  air  la  the  orleln  of  all  thinrs. 
wniie  Heraclitus,  id  s-earcu,  of  some  materhu 
ent-rrv     •«->rt*-'-*-i>"-t,.  ««■    np    fl"«   «*-  tfc-a   fl«» 

and  tare  " beoomlnK"  aa  the  freneral  earns 
for  the  entire  process  of  ereatlon.  Ail  thlnn 
are  beco-rlDt^that .  Is,  either  rtslfljr  toward 
fire  and  life  or  deccendln?  from  It  toward  earth 
and  death.  Pyitiaror&a  and  bis  followers  do  not 
set  ud  a  material  principle,  but  a  port  of  numerical 
ratio  that  remains  the  same  amid  all  chance.  This 
Is  an  important  bwaklnjc  off  from  the  first-Mew  a* 
presented  in  tLo  Ionian  philosophers,  who  thought 
that  tbe  fi-M  principle  mast  be  a  material  one.  The 
Kleatics  take  a  bold  *t*x>,  and  set  up  tbe  abstract 
thought  of  pure  being  as  their  principle.  Then 
AnniHeoins  announces  reason  as  to  blghost  princi- 
ple, one  must  not  try  to  relate  all  of  these  schools 
one  to  another  In  time,  as  though  the  later  thlBKera 
all  labored  on  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
although  In  many  caees  the  work  of  tbe  later 
la  a  further  development  of  the  preceding, 
but  the  dr-rtrlne  of  Anaxagoraa  did  In  many  ways 
1c3uence  the  teachers  of  Athens,  and  the  school  of 
Sophists  arose.  Protagoras  taught  that  a  man  is 
the  measure  of  ell  things,  thus  holding  that  the 
■'  rea»oo"  of  Anaxagoraa  Is  tbe  Individual  reason 
of  each  roan.  The  conee^oenoes  of  this  dootrine 
were  negative  Socrates  came  In  at  this  point. 
And  I.I-  creat  work  establishes  reason  In  Its  univer- 
sal M'Lvi,  and  discriminates  what  Is  transitory  and 
arbitrary  In  tbe  Intellect  from  Its  Insights 
Into  wbat  is  necessary  aud  true.  He  defines  tbe 
good  as  the  highest  principle.  The  lecture  was 
mostly  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  tbe  life  and 
doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  especially  with  his  Idea 
that  virtue  can  be  taught 
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Ab  Bet  Forth  in  the  Curlom  Summer 
School  at  Concord. 


Leelnres   by.  Prof*    Harris— The   Emrr^on    **  Con- 

memnratloD  **— Sarcasm  at  ihc  Expvass  of 

i  President  Eliot— Itcoks  and  the 

'iMsutuDier   Bap-jzlnri. 


tjperlal  Correspondence  of  the  filolie-Dcmoerot. 

Co\UOHD,  Mass.,  July  18.— Hostm)  Interests 
nro  just  now  lui'uely  outride  of  Doston,  and 
their  diversity  is  na  **TCAt  n*i  tbu  peoplo  who 
ace);  them.  The  law  of  siu-lul  Kl'uvltHtlOii  is 
uneriiii^.  Concord,  wheiu  the  S-.-hool  ol  I'hii 
DHOpliyli  now  in  suasion,   id  the  "only  orl^l- 


n.il"  lloKton  left.  For  the  city  has  become 
cosmopolitan,  nnd  its  average  life  is  not 
widely  different  from  that  of  other  Inr-ze 
cities,  lint  Concord  is  still  the  home 
nnd  haunt  of  the  uuiK-of,  nnd  the  uods 
Wnllc  Hbroiul  In  its  aflvnn  solitudes  os 
in  the  days  when  Enicrsoiisind  Muigniet  Fuller 
nnd  llawlliornu  loitc.cd  d\wuy^a  luoriUng  Hi 
their  shadowy  recesses. 

The  opening  of  the  School  of  Philosophy 
brinus  togethuv  uiiiny  of  those  who  gathered 
hem  hist  year.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jon<'<-i,  from  Jack- 
sonville, HI.,  ore  here,  nnd  the  Lioetoi  will  ex- 
pound the  doctrines  oJ  IMntn  and  other  -tnci.-nt 
worthies  in  u  dictum  .-=  clear  nnd  simple  that 
the  comprehension  of  his  thought  will  liccoinu 
nasytlii'OUj;!!  his  masterly  Interpretation  of  it. 
Miss  Klizitueth  P.  Pciibo'lv  i- her.:  this  snumi'-v 
—u  mo»t  leinaikahH:  elinnicter.  Mr.  P.itlin.p, 
whciiKi  wile  (uce.  Hot*  llawtliorue)  is  Mi»s  Pen- 
huly'a  nleee,  in-,;  evenin-  ]ir»MMitcd  mc  to 
her.  and  it  was  with  u  thrill  that  I  clasped  flu- 
hand  of  the  woman  who  hml  l.e.-n  Margaret 
Fuller's  P.ieml.  Tho  cmppiirutivf.'y  early 
death  oi  Miss  Fuller  )u:m  thrown  her  into 
A  FAI.SK  I-KKSFECTIVE 

of  distance  to  ns,  and  it  always  gives  mo  n 
curious  sensation  to  meet  those  who  wore  her 
coteuiporarles  and  friends.  Mrs.  Howe,  Mi's. 
Chney,  H<iv.  Juu.es  Freeman  Clarke,  Mr. 
Alcott  and  others  well  remember  h»jr — our 
pccrh'Bs  Maivaret,  onr  grer.tost  An.erlenn 
who,  hut  for- that  tragic  f:it«  micht 
to-day.      Bhe  would 


us   h 
have  been  72  years  old  List  M.iy. 

"Mnrgurei  was  six  yours  >t*unircr  ttnin  T  :-• 
said  Mn-s  IVubody  last  night.  "I  r#-r.m  inber 
well  what  a  prodigy  <*t  learning  they  nil 
thought  Biio  was.  and  how  it  "«  as  related  half 
j.-.-tingly,  that  her  f»*Hier  ■'■talked  puru  mathe- 
matics' to  her  when  iit.'?y  walked  over  Cam- 
bridge bridge.  ttV.ion  «!io  w»a  1£  yean  old  she 
Issued  card-'  In  h«r  own  name  to  attend  a 
birthday  party.  Ilowiud  professors  mid  other 
ri»-'-.'unt  p-rsona  wei-e  Invited.  Some  of  the 
liana  family  would  not  go,  hot  iiiunv  others 
went  out  of  curiosity,  but  ahu  impressed  them 
ns  a  nroditfV." 

MI'S  I'eaiiody  talked  fnrthcr  of  her  school 
nnd  her  theories  about  childhood.  She  is  the 
same  type  of  me. unity sfvttl  education  that  Is 
Dr.  Harris— at nu'iMiul  artist.  Mi-s  lVah:»dy 
is.  indi-ed,  a  rt-marknnli*  woman.  AtTtiyearsof 
age  She  is  attending  a  e.oursc  ot  philosophic*.! 
lectures  and  contriHiiing  greatly  to  tho  inter- 
c-itol  the  co  u  vers  a  lit -lis.  This  morning  Miss 
Peai-odv  sat  on  one-  side  of  Or.  Jones — the  lec- 
turer of"  the  sessions,  while  on  the  other  sat 
Mr.  Alcott,  and  thes;:  two  octogenarians  cer- 
tainly prove  that  culture  is  Lhu  fabled  fountain 
ol  perpetual  youth. 

THE  SCHOOL  OrtSEO  YESTERDAY 

with  great  promise.    Mr.  Alcott  gave  the  salu- 
tatory, and  the  event  of  the  morning  was  the 
poem  of  Frank  1$.  Sanborn,  as  EdmundJC.  Sled-' 
man's  was    last   year.    Mr.    Sitnhorn's  poem, 
entitled    "The   Poet's   Countersign,"  wns  in 
memory  of  Kmcieon  and  Longfellow.    It  ran 
to  Mime  175  linos,  and    among    its    stanzas  lire 
the  following: 
Lone i v  ilie-.e  meadow*  green. 
Silent  these  warbling  woodlands  intirt  -ippeai 
1"..  us.  Iiv  tvhuai  our  iwel-i-ugc  was  seen 
V.'aiMlerhis  u  •  »ilg  liirir  Iwsulles,  year  Dy  year— 
LiM-uhig  wilti  dvli'nc  eitr 
To  each  line  mite  tlm  tell  from  tree  ur  ►ky, 
Or  ruMffpiin  earth  <>n  IiIkU; 
<;iHiii'iii^  liwl  fulcuii  eve, 
le  LhMily  |-*|;;aiCi-  u<  tna.e  yoiniff  'tar, 
At»IMlH!  .him-Knf  N«iurenrirnnd-f*r, 
Or  on  Hie  tame  prfH-i-ni.«i  |d«>ti  lUnr  by 
or  il-iilv  toll  and  eare— and  all  life's  pafreJntrv; 
Then  (linitiiK  forth  w.-irm  hcanit  of  wit  and  los«, 
\\\fr-  ar>  lhu  h*ii'«  grcal  vrhil,  antl  us  hl»*haboTa 
These  nalu?  whereiu our  lowly  ti.ka  wc  ply. 
His  was  I  he  task  and  his  the  lordly  Kift 
Oare\es.  our  hearl",  Ik  at  earthward,  to  uplift; 
H^  (.<miiJ  u.  ci-iiha-.I  hi  PHIo't  falik-J  eavt. 
(lur  fa<.-.-b  lo.i^'JtVLTh.l  from  llie  hlo*- 
Ot  lie :m.-ti'D  Ij,o;mI  light,  and  Idlv  turned  tofase 
On  -hsdowF.  fin u nj.-  cfn-oio-i  i»  tne  ware 
l'hal  .Ja-iK-Bfi-fr  idly  on  some  la1-  »-urhauted; 
Rv  -l..iil.»w=  II..UIII.-J 

We  b.it— amiifeil  in  \outh.  In  manhoo-1  dauu(e.|. 
In  \ai-anl  -JU;-  e.rioi.i-t.K-u    6ll|.)»iil  wiihhi  \\w  grav^. 
Til'1  ■•aiae  dull  chain  still  ila-iped  arouml  our  M>iruud. 
Tie-  •  v:...li».-«.  ImmiJ  n.'l  howcil, 
He  [i»>ii1lii-irr|uii^-un  llkelli.l  * H -f    |  Ifd, 
Who  m.Mv  n  hnr^l-me.l  feier  aaiU. 
••.U.--'iiL>MuUMm  !  alrd  tne-ulf  slid  nee:" 
We  wi.-i  u.u  whoMf  tiie  tin  dluig  voice,  ««   knew  onr 
aunts  wens  free. 

Mr.  Sanborn  read  the  poem  In  his  peculiarly 
musk al  voice,  uud  it  was  receifed  with  high 
appreciation. 

L;st  eTrnfng  Dr.  Harris  opened  his  first 
c.mrse  of  lectures  on  the 

UlNTUItY  OV  l'HILOSOPIlY, 

tils  special  subject  being  "Socratca  and  the 
prc-.Sucrati  Method." 

Philosophic  knowing,  be  inld.  Is  to  bo  dls- 
tlnruishcd  from  ordinary  reflection  throngh 
i  tie  (net  that  it  seta  up  one  priuclpie  OS  the 
explanation  of  tho  world,  while  mere  reflec- 
tion is  content  to  And  subordinate  unities  and 
make  clus-dCcatloii*  and  ginierHllzutlon*. 
Common  sense  seek*  unities,  nnd  tiTes  to 
piece  together  the  iragmeuts  of  experience 
and  trace  fuel*  to  principl-s,  but  phDifophy  is 
mure  ambition*  mid  undertakes  to  flnd  one 
prim-hile  inrullftieik.  Tho  PnifijMdr  showed 
how  in.-  Greeks  i-enarded  Ihe  plitlosnuhy  of 
Thalc-,  who  took  wutcrfor  hlsilrst  principle. 
for  tin-y  Imd  their  Keurituosa  on  the  K^euu. 
TIibv  hud  g'i'N  of  the  sea.  and  they  had  re- 
ceived their  learning  u*oin  I'lioeulciuby  unyof 
Ihe  a -a.  T.iO  |1'Oltts*-ur  triced  the  revel  .lion 
ol  tne  power  of  thn  mind  in  the  w^iuence— 
Ill's! ,  matter;  sei-ond,  u  principle  Ol  ener- 
gV.  and  showed  thut  history  and  philos- 
ophy lell  us  that  on  each  plane  of  cv«r-y 
sv-ti'in  lhe-.ii  two  have  hecu  promulgated. 
lie  slmwed  how  one  ex i renin  produced  another, 
as  inuterliiixm  n-bnunding  io  mysticism. 
Unman  lilu  is  not  oi.lv  lutclieer.  but  will,  and 
the  will  must  nave  tiuiildu.  When  any  thinker 
ttniltc  ittsu  in  crude  inuttai ,  his  *>uceussors  go 
mid  hud  an  oncrj-y,  i  soll-acilve,  solf-detor« 
mining  power.  Kvcry  system  of  philosophy 
hasdeuainsli-ut4id  litis. 

Tliu  l'rolc-sor  deliued  totality,   showing  how 


all  the  dependents  linpiy  thu  thing  to  be  <l«- 
pended  on  nt  last— the  tlrst  Cnnsc;  we  pause  to 
think  of  totality,  nnd  that  fa 

TUB  KEY  TO  SPECULATIVE  rHlLOSOrHT. 

That  Which  depends  iijiiLtbut  on  which  it  de- 
pends make  a  totedlty.  The  total  must  be  a 
cause  mil.  Energy  Prof.  Harris  bountifully  de- 
fined aa  inward  activity,.  Tho  translation  of 
tho  term,  denoting  eucrjry  Into  actuality  he 
c.insldered  a  wonderful  thought.  The  remark- 
able series  of  tho  categories  of  Aristotle  was 
presented  and  the  IVoieasor  then  defined  the 
"Categories  of  Uood"  oi  Socrates,  in  which 
each  act  conforms  lo  Individual  principle.  Is 
geii-ueU-rmliiing  and  consisieut  with  lisetf, 
and  nil  are  consistent  with  each  other,  though 
repeated  a  thousand  times. 

The  hellcf  of  An:i-.iuiandcr  that  the  "First 
Principle"  whs  indeterminate,  formed  a  most 
notable  portion  of  Or.  Harris'  lecture.  Spen- 
cer, he  said  later,  calls  this  prlncfplo  "per- 
sistence of  force,"  but  a  force  must  he  a  pow- 
er in  Itself.  Ur.  Hurris  docs  not  doubt  that  if 
the  school  of  Spencer  think  on  these  things, 
the  differences  und  distinctions,  twenty-five 
years  more,  they  will  see  that  this  "persistent 
foree"  is  mind,  finding  wituln  It  reason  and 
self -de  termination. 

In  all  age*!  tho  philosophy  ot  tin?  second 
stage  hus  ended  in  the  iudctermlni.te.  In 
Gov  the  we  see  how  he  was  ut  one  lluio  under 
the  Influence  of  the  mystics,  and  the  first  part 
of  "Faust"  fts  thought  prompts  Faust  to 
drink  the  poison. 

The  lecturer  then  entered  upon  the  inch  tods 
of  the  first  philosophers  of  Greece.  Mr.  San- 
born usketl  if  Dr.  Harris  would  make  any  con- 
nection between  Pythagoras  and  Emputioelcs 
becuuso  of  loeulity.  Dr.  Harris  replied  he 
would  not  owing  to  the  separation  in  time. 
The  lecture  was  one  of  tiw  Professor's  finest 
efforts. 

This  morning  Dr.  Jones  opened  his  first 

CO U USE  OS  CHRISTIAN   PHILOSOPHY, 

with  n  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  inter- 
pretation ol  the  old  civilizations.  On  Thurs* 
day  evening  Dr.  Harris  will  deliver  his  second 
lecture  ol  this  course,  the  subject  being  "Aris- 
totle's XV  Antrim,"  his  distinctions 'between 
Intuition,  feeling  nnd  thinking. 

Next  Sntnrduy  will  be  a  notable  day  In  Con- 
cord. It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  poet  and  philosopher,  Emer- 
son. It  :v.  Dr.  Ilurtol  will  deliver  the  morning 
address  on  "Ttic  nature,  of  knowledge— Emc- 
son's  Way,"  and  the  principal  address  In  the 
afternoon  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Harris,  on 
"The  Dialectic  Unity— in  Emerson's  Prose." 
Mrs.  flowc  will  lecture  the  "preceding  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Cheney  will  follow  Dr.  Harris  on  the 
Emerson  day. 

Concord  Is  still  a  shrine  for  young  enthus- 
iasts. Two  young  ladies  trom  Washington 
oy^iHm*  are  At  the  housu  where  I  am  boarding, 
7fnu  their  mission  to  Concord  was  solely  and 
only  to 

DECORATE  THE   GTUVE  OF   HiWTIOB.SE 

with  flowers  on  the  anniversary  of  his  blrtb. 
They  have  with  them  a  complete  set  of  Haw- 
thorne's works,  which  they  devote  their  time 
to  largely.  They  do  not  tell  their  bends  to 
Emerson  or  appear  to  care  much  about  him, 
our"  Hawthorne  and  Alcott  are  the  nhrineisbe- 
fo".e  which  ihev  ndore. 

<ieo.  P.  Lntiii-op  is  to  give  onelecturelicre  on 
"Color."  Ileum.  Mrs.  Luthrop  nrrt  nt  "The 
Wayside,"  the  old  Hawthorne  h*-me*tcnd.  To 
n  drcumy,    poetic   Iluwtliorairapie    vein,  Mr. 


Lni  hrop  adds  his  own  flash  jriTdVpnrhle,  and  Is 
chnrming  in  the  vivneisy  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  literurv-Tiicthod.    Spcu!  of 

literature— but  1  inn  uOt  sure  that  I  uin  v.l4  to 
touch  upon  it  in  the  heat  of  my  indlgn.  jo  —I 
have  Just  read/fn  the  North  Avtrriuttn  ueciew 
the  ui-ticlu  oil  "Wonmn's  Work  and 
Wnzes ,*'  ^  Xy         President  Eliot,         of 

ttXr<mar,t&"n  which  he  make  the. 
somewhnf/  stirpi1<>ing  ftntfiucnt  thut  "No 
queen  works;  no  chicftuin's  wife  works;  no 
trader's  %'ife  works;  no  7<u7i/  works,  or  wishes 
to  work,  or  expec's  lo  work."  The  iialics  nro 
the  autlim's.  "No  fatty  works,  or  wishes  to 
work,  or  icxpects  to  work!"  lu  tho  mental 
parnl)  sis  that  oyeix-umes  one  on  reudltiK  such 
an  assertion  from  un  inadllg'-nt  and  cultured 
und  bUp)*Vud-to-be-thoii*:htiul  man,  ouo  Is 
moved  to  uuestion  to  what  Prof.  £iiut  limit** 
work?-       '■ 

If  we  nro  to  understand  It  ns  of  tho  crudest 
and  rudest  mechanism,  limit  tho  term,  hs  the 
President  docs,  to  "the  great  occupations  of 
spinnlug,  weaving,  nod  making  clothe^  for 
men,"  we  Wht  possibly  agree  with  this  curi- 
ously word'ud  stuLcment.  Tlic  PreahU  nt  a  Ids, 
that  niter  eliminating  these  o/.eup.uioiis  ubova 
Dauied,  thultt  ramainsonly  the,  uuivursid  «udj 
never-endUir 

DltVAlfD  VOS  COOKEI>  FOOD, 

whl'-di  wouieb.ln  a  good  degree, mast  supply. '* 
Now,  nre  weVo  understand  thut  the  President 
of  ^w-viurt  Mjkttnanlty  limits,  women's  work, 
or  work  whii/|  women  may  undertake,  to  this 
biisis?  Does  he  utterly  ignore  the  Intellectual 
world  In  Its  departments  of  art,  literature, 
ethics,  educulliii?  Does  ho  Ignore  all  thu  dig- 
nity ol  work,  and  re-.i*d  It  us  svnonvinous 
wiiu  drudgery?    l>u<s  Pntwideiit  Eihu  sunuose 

the  intelh  cliiul  and  spiritual  devchipmont  of 
women,  thu  grand  capabilities  resulting  Irom 
these,  is  lo  be  termed  lu  the  old-tnshloned 
term,  unlndyllke?  **lLlsu  fact,"  says  P.-esI* 
dent  Eliot,  "that  moat  women  look  njxm 
the  destruction  of  these  occupations 
wlili  complacency,  and  consider  that 
having  nothing  to  dn  must  ho  u 
bi'-.'-Minf.* '  There  lu  a  dlff-rencc,  as  wide  us 
the  gull  between  truth  und  1  iltjelio  id.  In  tho 
first  and  Hecond  parts  of  this  pn>iMMliion. 
"Women  look  witli  e<nnplaccucy  upon  the  uo- 
stiuctltin  of  llieseuccupacioitv."  True.  "Thoy 
COtisidi  r  thai  having  nothing  to  do  must  lie  a 
bl***r-iiiK. "   -    F.ilke.      No     woman     vvnrtliV    lhu 

name  con-tM'jrs  tiint  having  iiiiiuln*  io  do  Uu 
blessing.  On  thn  contrary*-  the  wniuan  to 
whom  ivcaJUi  uml  leit-tire  give  their  attendant 
licedotu  and  wcopu  cit*atea  her  work  to  do, 
ami  does  it. 

I'm  Instance,  there  Is  not.  I  fancy,  it  harder 
working,  n  more  Irulv  tnuuMrh.mt  wouihii, 
than  Mrs.  Julia  Want  Howe.  Endowed  wltii 
nn  extraordinary  degrco  of; creative  cucrgy,  of 


will,  of  pur]>u-sc,  her  work  la 

LAKGK  IS  ITS  SCOPE, 
great  In  fts  influence.  Philosophical  lectures, 
uddresscs  on  ull  (subjects  of  current  tu litest 
that  arc  viral  in  thought  nnd  niilnenr  in  power, 
aro.  not  the  piodnct  of  idleness.  If  no 
"lady"  works,  or  wishes  to  work,  ore  a  peels 
to  work,  how  is  It  witli  meiif  Can  miy  "gen- 
1  Ionian  "  work,  or,  If  he  •  work,  would  he  not 
cease  lo  be  it  gentleman,  according  lo  the  Pres- 
ident's standard?  lst-mliiuuf  urn  Pi-oMd^nt 
of  Hurvard  Unlvershy  one  thut  has  eliminated 
Hie  ii'-cesaity  of  labor?  Islt  a  mere  luxurv  of 
idleueas  io  be  the  President  oi  the  greatest 
I'niverwiiy  of  the  country?  I  cntl  to 
mind  tho  fudefuttguhle,  labors  of  lira. 
boinervlllc,  of  George  E'lnt,  die  nn- 
Hrnig  and  unwearied  work  of  L.lz:ibeth 
Urow  uin-.  the  eeas:less  industry  of  llai-garet 
Fuller,  of  Harriet  Hoeeh.-r  Mowe,  of  Prof. 
Maria  Mitchell,  oi  Lucy  Stone,  of  Ito*a  Bo»- 
heur,  ot  Handet  Hosmer,  of  the  long  lines  of 
n.vncHoi  the  women  whose  work  has  honored 
literature  and  ennobled  art  audlelt  its  record 
tin  an  upliited  and  an  ennobled  humanity, nnd 
I  «ju>-8tioij,  in  the  luce  of  this,  Ihe  assertion  of 
Harvard's  President  that  "no  Uidjf  works,  or 
wishes  to  work,  or  expects  to  work." 

The  Atluiuic  fur  August  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  numbers  that  has  been  issued  for 
years.  It  contains  n  tine  steel  portrait  of  Mr. 
Emerson. und  mi  unulytlciil  puperon  him  Irani 
Dr.  Harris,  which  |»  the  .most  sittialvingof 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  on  Emerson. 

1  cau  only  allude  to  the  supplement  that  re- 
produce* 

ALL  THE   PLEASANT   LETTBItS 

and  addresses  of  the  gHrdcn -party  to  lira. 
Stone,  ami  of  the  increasing  interest  of  Mrs. 
Bishop's  "Homo  of  n  Merchant  Prince"  and 
Miss  Phelps'  "Doctor  Zpy."      -^fK^ 

Tiic  midsummer  holiday  number  of  the  Cem- 
fury  will  have  it  portrait  ot  Wugnor,  and  ac- 
companyini- It  will  be  a  paper  from  Ilassard, 
tiie  inuvtenl  critic  of  the  New  York  7Yh/ua«,  on 
"How  Wagner  Makes  Operas." 

S.  W.  <i.  Ucnjamln  will  supplement  his 
charming  paper  on  "Tho  Evolu- 
tion of  the  American  Yacht,"  thut 
appeared  in  the  July  uuiu'ber.hyoneon  "Steam 
Yachting  in  America,"  which  will  be  Illus- 
trated with  vlows,  among  others  oue  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett's  new  yacht,  "Namnnnn  " 
T  .e  artistic  world  will  be  especially  Interested 
in  the  paper  prepared  on  the  Cesno!a  contro- 
versy, tram  independent  lnt-nlrj-  Into  the  sub- 
ject. This  will  oecuny  the  entire  sniee  In  tbe 
department  of  "Topics  of  the  Times,"  and 
will  bc.a  most  valuable  udditlon  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this-tuuch-dla-cussed  subject* 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  uow  an  miner 
books  is  tho  "Sly  Ballads  iu  Hsrvard.  China.'* 
and  lu  the  contents  we  find  the  cleverest  i,ltf 
In  "Mixed;"  "Mea  Culpa,"  -In  tjik  Klysl^. 
Fields."  and  "A  Morll lying  bubjecl."  Here 
vrc  chance  upon  the  lines: 

Mem. -rial  Ush  Ulheplicc 

We  hrehkfast  upon  architect  are. 
For  luiielieod  we  merely  Biy  gravtf. 


A  NOVEL   VACATION 

Is  being  enjoyed  by  sixteen  ytiung  women, 
nearly  oral!  graduates  of  Boston  Uniyerairy. 
They  have  been  In  the  habit  of  rent.hr-  a  fur- 
nished cottage  down  Ht  Anl-'.-janm  or  Can-; 
Ann,  nud  setting  np  Hicfr  household  goods 
duriit:;  the  summer.  This  veur  they 
are  all  the  guests  of  one.  *  of  their 
nnmlK-r,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black w .-!!.  at  her 
(athei'-b  hoiife.  down  bv  ti.e  sea  in  Dor.-he.sier. 
Meinlime,  Miss  Blat-Kw  ll's  parents,  H.  p.. 
••  s.H.eyMone.huVe  prudently 
tw  lo  Ni.nlask.  |,  at  a  sale  dis- 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

**  Prenl.-i,      TS-«dlctlon*      and      Owttlaea      «f 
Chrlntlna  JPhll»»oi»by,M  bjr  Alr.U.  K.  «!•■«■. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  the  lecturer,  yesterday  morn- 
ing began  by  remarking  that  the  onlr  wisdom 
of  a  teacber/a  to  adapt  htfnselr  to  his  hearers, 
but  that  thk  iC-htipussUii4Jn  a  school  of  this 
kind,  wheretjAaitr  arVaUvimced  Rhllosophera, 
while  others 'Are  mere  novices.  Many  people 
thluk  that  philosophy  Is  expressed  In  needless- 
ly obscure  terms,  but  It  must  be  remembered 
that  old  sciences  have  their  technicalities.  A 
person  unacquainted  with  mathematical  terms 
can  not  understand  a  lecture  on  that  subject. 
If  acquainted  with   the  subject,  the  terms  will 


or  obscured  his  thought  by  his  language, 
but  It  is  not  well  to  uuderstano  that  this  Is  tne 
case.  Philosophy  Angllcmed  may  be  called 
"The  knowing  of  truth  and  Its  application  to 
the  conduct  of  buniau  life."  lu  ihe  knowing 
of  truth  there  aro  three  classes:  (1)  Sensuous 
knowing;  (2)  sclciitthcal  knowing;  (3^  logical 
knowing.  We  predicate  of  everything  that  we 
shall  consider  In  the  universe,  essentiality,  ac- 
tuality, phenonieiiliiiy.  Of  all  knowledge  there 
must  be  premised  a  knnwer  nnd  a  knuwable. 
In  our  case,  man  Is  the  kuower,  nnd  the  world, 
ihe  soul  aud  God  are  the  knowaLlc.  Then 
mnn  Is  an  essential  form  that  feels,  thinks  and 
moves,  be  hit;  himself  within  hlmseit  nn  cterual 
entity.  In  that  he  feols,  n*>  becomes  cousclous 
of  everything  in  the  range  of  the  knuwnble. 
He  kuows  physics  or  nmtter  by  icellna.  think- 
ing and  experience;  It  Is  the  same  with  meta- 
physics, leellng  (oT  consciousness!  nlone  Is 
not  a  knowing  of  Any th lug;  neither  Is  thought 
nlouu,  nor  experience  nlono,  but  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  tlvese  can  man  know 
anything,  for  he  cannot  think  of  nn  experiment 
with    thai  of    which    he   has   no  feeling.    The 
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coutennof  consciousness  are  tbe  limits  of  the 
knowaule  to  man,  but  there  can  be  no  (-it-*,  and, 
coiiaerpieociy,  no  consciousness  wilhout  cor- 
poreality. Essential  form,  however,  ronst  be 
distinguished  from  corporeality.  Your  body  Is 
not  yourself,  but  merely  your  Instrument  with 
which  you  act  u;«n  the  nirtterlul  world.  What 
Ik  I  ho  "  fffV"  It  is  our  person;:!  self,  which  !■ 
much  different  from  corporeality.  Man  and 
woman  ;ire  ininemh able,  iilsllnp.iiigrinb'e  forms, 
which  are  eternal.  Corjioreuliiy  Is  the  body 
of  the  form.  This  point  Is  well  shown  by  a 
consideration  of  "body"  pht'oioelcally.  Body 
U  the  boding  forth  in  a  inairii.il  form,  which 
is  Inseparable  from  the  man;  It  Is  the 
shadowing  forth,  the  adumbration  of 
man.  If  It  be  In  a  oi  l.-stlal  sphere 
the  boding  forth  will  be  celestial,  vet  body 
never  is  coincident  or  coextensive  with  form. 
Man,  the  thinker,  is  a  spiritual  form  which  is 
eternal  and  imperishable.  Spirit  atone  feels, 
thinks  and  moves.  Matter  can  do  none  of  these. 
I  feel  matter  through  my  corporeal  expanse, 
bnt  matter  cannot  ieol  matter.  Man  knows  only 
through  his  corporeality,  lie  feels,  thinks  and 
moves  bv  means  of  these  orders  of  corporeality : 
(l)a  physical  body;  (21  a  psychical  body;  (8)  a 
Tionnntic  or  spiritual  hotly,  through  which,  re- 
spectively, be  apprehends  physics  and  nature, 
metr.phvslcs  ana  Dlviiiitv.  liy  means  of  his) 
physical  censorlum  man  affirms  the  perception 
of  Images,  and  thus  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  material  aspects  of  the  world.  By  his  psy- 
chical censorlum  he  noDrehenas  the  Immaterial 
aspect  of  the  world.  Aviieu  the  vouth  becom^e 
enamored  of  tbe  beautiful  maiden,  do  we  think 
that  be  Is  merely  Impressed  with  the  material 
form,  the  external  beauty?  Not  at  all;  he  la 
acquainted  with  the  mythical  censorlum. 

1  he  spiritual  body  frruur.ds  a  consciousness  of 
Divinity  and  things  that  are  bevond  ns.  In 
these  three  asj»ects  of  consciousness  arise  three 
orders  of  kuow.ible  subject*:  (1)  nature,  (2) 
existing  entity,  (3)  Deity.  Alan  must  know  each 
of  these  sensibly,  scientifically  and  logically. 
In  this  process  of  Knowing,  no  one  oan  be 
known  distinct  from  the  others;  nature  can  not 
be  known  unrelated  to  Deity,  and  thougnt  does 
not  abrogate  or  supersede  sensation,  but  con- 
serves and  utilizes  It.  Kach  of  these  three 
branches  of  knowledge  Is  grounded  In  sensa- 
tion, and  man  can  know  nothing  of  which  he 
bus  no  censorlum  or  sensation.  The  three-fold 
aspect  of  the  universe  has  In  all  ages  been  ap- 
prehended through  the  tripartite  organization 
of  man.  There  never  was  a  race  on  the  face  of 
tbe  tilobe  which  was  not  sentient  of  God  and 
essence.  In  evcrv  blstor'.c  «ce  man  has  applied 
his  faculties  to  this  tbre  c-fuld  relation. 

From  this  point  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  de- 
velop the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
tbe  permanent  and  transient  must  always  go 
together.  The  permanent  element  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  nations  hare  used  and  always  must 
use  tbe  method  of  thinking  mentioned  above. 
The  rest  of  tbe  lecture  was  devuted  to  consid- 
Ing  India  as  eitUomlztng  the  history  of  tbe 
world,  Jn  that  she  has  experienced  all  degrees 
of  power  and  wealth  and  has  now  sunk  to  low 
degradation.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there 
was  once  in  that  country  empire,  wealth  ana 
civil  government  on  a  scale  which  has  not  since 
been  equaled.  The  Hindoo  of  several  thousand 
years  Hgo  was  finely  cultivated,  not  at  all  idol- 
atrous and  he  worshiped  one  God.  Dr.  Jones 
traced  in  an  admirable  wav  the  glory  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoo  empire,  one  city  of  which 
bad  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  towers, 
lor  years  the  wealth  of  the  world  poured  into 
her  lap,  exceeding  computation  and  belief. 
They  possessed  a  standing  army  wblch  made 
tiseofvuoo  elephants  of  war.  These  reports 
are  not  st  all  Incredible  when  we  consider  tbe 
absorption  of  the  wealth  of  China,  Japan,  etc, 
which  wasgolnuon.  The  amouat  of  ber  com- 
merce, for  wnieh  Carthage,  Greece  and  Egypt 
entertained  Stent  projects,  was  simply  stupen- 
dous. The  arts  were  also  lu  a  very  advanced 
state.  The  pol  shmt:  of  tbe  diamond,  an  art 
which  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  modem 
growth,  they  were  proficient  In.  They  were  an 
agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
people.  However  low  and  debased  the  Hindoo 
may  now  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
then  burpasecd  lit  civil  covornmentand  glory. 

There  then  ensued  n  discussion  In  which  sir. 
Alcott  remarked  that  the  Impression  left  on 
hi  ui  was  the  very  reuiuncable  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  tbe  human  mind  in  the  past  He 
raised  the  question  whether  we  eight  not  rea- 
sonably believe  that  there  have  been  people  In 
tbe  past  nges  before  human  history  wbo  were 
gods  compared  with  us,  and  whether  tbe  prog- 
ress of  civilization  haa  been  downward  Instead 
of  upwr.rd,  as  Is  generally  supposed. 

-Miss  i-eahody  was  pained  to  think  that  man 
la  Inferior  to  his  works,  as  Instanced  In  Euro- 
pean cathedrals,  When  we  think  of  tbe  small 
ends  mid  alms  wblch  our  own  energetic  people 
have,  it  seems  as  it  they  were  destroying  them- 
selves. Thus  It  Is  very  credible  that  there  may 
have  been  races  far  superior  to  us  In  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  participants  In  the  debate  paid  a 
rather  doubtful  compliment  to  Dr*  Jones,  by 
remarking  that  as  she  bad  failed  to  understand 
his  remarks  completely  she  would  like  to  tear 
him  repeal  this  same  lecture  n  bout  six  times. 

1'ror.  Harris  remarked  how  apt  we  are  to  took 
bscK  disparagingly  upon  tbe  past  ages,  because 
we  only  nee  tiielr  ruins,  but  see  our  own  works 
before  they  ar--  mined.  Ho  further  gave  a  very 
InlercKllijg  re»ume  ol  the  latest  scientific  opin- 
ions as  to  ih;    i-re-hb -one  n-taa, 
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PHILOSOPHY   AT    COtfCOHD. 

Dr.  Joiioh  Inaugurates  bis  LecSWM 
/')      on  ClirUttlao  Pbllovophy. 

A  KtUpTOcln^^otifcie,  rofTowedb  j  an  j 
I  Antoreitins  Conversation. 

ADDRESS  OF  FROF.  Q.  H,  HO WISOJ? 
Mr.  Alcott  smilingly  remarked  last  year  thai  tike 


beading  "Concord  Philosophy,"  used  by  the  Tear el- 
/«r  lor  tbe  reports  of  that  setalon's  lectures,  was 
rather  s  misnomer.  Not  Conc6rd  philosophy,  bat 
the  comprehensive  Interpretations  of  the  unlverssl 
philosophy,  was  wbat  tbe  school  aimed  to  teach, 
and  "Philosophy  at  Concord,"  would  be  the  truer 
torm.  Acknowledging  tbe  courtesy  of  the  correc- 
tion It  Is  changed  this  year  la  accordance  with  the 
venerable  Dean's  tuggestion,  and  one  conld  not  bat 
be  Impressed  to-day  of  tbe  applicability  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott'* criticism.  Perhaps  there  coold  hardly  be  two 
great  intellectual  efforts  brought  Into  stronger  con- 
tract than  those  of  Dr.  JoneVc, lecture  this  morning, 
which  treated  of  the  ancient  origin  of  philosophy,  or 
beliefs  tbat  were  later  formulated  Into  philosophy, 
and  Prof.Howlson's  remsrkaole  paper  of  tbe  evening, 
giving  a  complete  picture  and  knowledge  of  tbe 
status  of  modern  thought  In  Germany. 

Tbe  immediate  subject  of  Dr.  Jones  wa*  "Prem- 
ise', Predications  and  Outlines  of  Christian  Philoso- 
phy."   Vt  e  subjoin  the  loctnre  la  full: 

Philosophy  Anglicised  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  knov- 
iog  oi  tm:h,  and  iu  application  In  the  relations  and 
conduct  of  buwao  life. 

And  tbe  natural  bl.-tor?  of  knowing,  or  tbe  search- 
ing sfter  end  rinding  of  truth,  embraces  in  Its  pro- 
c;-^e?  three  stage*, — (J)  sensuous  knowing,  (2)  acieo- 
tiOcal  knowing,  (3)  log  col  knowing. 

And  tbe  comprehension  of  these  approximating 
ttages  of  knowing  ss  bnt  tbe  several  aspects  to  the 
knower,  of  tbe  reality  of  the  natures  contain  plat  od, 
itjrhiloMojtliic  i-iioir/ei/je,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
truth;  their  tiuth  or  reatity  bct»*-g  the  earn  total  of 
their  essentiality,  their  actuality-  and  their  phenoui* 
euality  as  the  knower. 

Of  all  knowledge  there  must  be  premised  s  Know- 
er and  s  know-able,  s  toine*iiQg  to  be  kaown  by  tbe 
knower.  In  our  case,  man' Is  the  koower,  and  tbe 
world,  and  the  soul,  and  Qod,  severally  onu  wholly, 
are  the :  object*  of  quest. 

In  the  preliminaries  the  knower  b>  the  foremost; 
as  from  his  points  of  view  mmt  be  Men  and  said,  all 
that  can  be  wid  Of  th-  1  ■■  wa^>le  aod  of  the  kuowor, 
snd  ol  Knowledge. 

Let  it  then  be  premised  that  man  Is  an  essential 
form  tb»t  feet  t,  and  think*,  ind  stores;  bluiself  with- 
in bimselt,  an  existing  i  ntitg ,— tentient,  cognitive, 
motive, 

lie  feele,  he  think.-,  he  moves;  In  bis  facoltr  ot  seu- 
Hence  he  becomes  conscious  of  nil  that  is  kuowable  to 
bim  hi  all  the range  of  theanowahle;  and  In  bis  fiscal* 
t>  of  thinking  be  t-ecs  all  that  be  if*  conscious  of,  andtu 
tail  faculty  of  luotioo  be  expert  .nces,  or  experiments, 
all  thing*  whatsoever  be  feels  and  thinks.  And  so 
In  all  flie  spheres  or  orders  of  tbe  kuowable,  be 
knows  by  mean-*  of  feeling  or  consciousness  aod  by 
mcanH  of  thought  and  by  means  of  experience  all 
together.  He  know*  pbjsics  by  means  of-  conscious- 
ness and  of  thought  and  of  exr  alimentation;  snd  he 
knows  metaphysics,  or  actual  entity,  by  mesas  of 
'■*•-■■-  and  thought  and  experience;  and  be 


knows  divinity  by  mean*  of  feeling  i  nd  thinking  and 
experience.  Id  all  these  subjects  winch  he  may  know, 
feeling,  comciousuc?s,  alouo  Is  not  a  knowing  of 
anything,  and  thought,  alone  or  abstract,  is  not  a 
knoicing  of  anything,  and  experience  alone  is  not  a 
knotting  of  anything— but  by  means  cf  sensation  and 
thought  and  experience  all  together  be  most  know 
whatsoever  be  know* — scDsuo&sly,  sclent  ideally  and 
philosophically. 

A  man  cuDoot  think  or  experience  or  know  of  any 
subject  ot  which  be  isnotcouaciou*;  he  cannot  thins 
concerning  that  ot  which  be  |has  no  consciousness, 
nor  cau  Le  experiment  that  of  wnlcb  he  has  neither 
X  -cUdu  nor  thought;  and  a  man  can  have  no  feeling 
or  consciousness  of  tbat  ot  which  tfcere  l*  vol  fart 
and  touch;  and  hence  the  contents  f  :on-n:inu*iie»s 
of  every  sort  are  st  once  the  range  and  limit  cf  tbe 
knowahle  to  men. 

■But  there  can  be  no  tact  and  touch,  no  sensibility 
and  no  sea*atlon  wl:hont  corporealitv.  )  -irutini 
form  and  corporeality  ,niuaL.-V  di«lingui?hcil.  All 
corporeality  la  related  teot  so.newhar,  of  n-ftiWi  It  is 
corporeality  or  body,  ss  shadow  to  substance.  Man, 
tbe  thinker.  Is  a  spiritual  form.  (July  spirit  feels,  and 
thinks,  and  moves,  and  knows;  and  niau  ouly  by 
means  of  corporeality.  And  man  feels  nud  thinks 
and  moves  in  view  of  and  in  relation  to  three 
aspects  of  reality,— physic* ,  metaphysics  and  di- 
vinity—by  means  of  three  orders  of  corporealitv— 
as  iDBtr  amenta  therein  respectively  of  tbe  three  or- 
ders of  knowing. 

These  three  orders  of  corporeality  predicated  of 
roan's  existence  are:  (1)  Soma  Pbu?ikon— a  nbysical 
and  material  body  affirmed  ot  all  mankind;  (2)  Soma 
Psycblkou—  epfycuic  body;  (3)SomaPueumadkoii— 
a  sulrituat  body,  affirmed  by  tbo  gre*.t  apostle  ot 
Cbrirtif-n  philosophy,  and  by  others, 

Man's  consciousness  therefore  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  tripartite  nature  in  tbe  constitution  of 
bis  organic  existence.  In  that  be  has  physical  cor- 
poreality, be  has  consciousness  of  pnvslcs  2nd  outer 
nature;— In  that  he  baa  pffjchtC  corporeality,  he  has 
consciousness  of  metaphysics,  an  tnnsr  conscious- 
ness or  mind,  o*  existing  entity,  aetoamy;  and  hi 
tbat  be  has  a  body  pueumntlc,  be  has  cou*clousoeei 
ot  the  forms  of  pure  Spirit.  Aod  bore  only  do  mm 
behold  face  to  face  tbe  relied  enchantress,  the  mys- 
tic presence  In  tbe  miracle  ol  all  life  aud  all  knowl- 
edge, veiled  In  the  aspects  of  tbs  actual  and  the 
phtnomenal. 

Aud  It  Is  exclusively  by  virtue  of  tbe  touch  of  the 
images  In  toe«e  sensorla,  ssd  rhslr  reflections,  re- 
spocine'.y,— tbat  man  la  coofcions,  of  nature,  and 
of  son),  a  d  ot  Deity,— wltboat  which  coascloiuneas 
It  liad  been  said  be  cannot  think  or  experience  er 
know  aoublng  of  tbcts  aubrsots. 

(2.)     TUS  KKOWllli. 

And,  now,  In  the  sscond  place wConctralBg  the  know- 
able— that  which  iisii  mar  know,  first,  aaao  by 
means  of  his  physical  organic  sensorlsua  feels  and  Is 
ccdscIous  of  tbe  Image*  uf  lbs  soatertal  world,  or  the 
material  aspect  of  the  world;  and  by  means  of  Us 
physical  orgsnlo  senibnom  La  feeta  and  u  eoav 
rcibus  of  tbe  Inipresr,  tbe  image  of  tbe  lust  iterial 
wi  rid,  or  the  iumalerlal  aspect  of  the  world. 

And  thus,  tn  ths  outlook  of  tbe  kaower,  the  wotid 
U  dualized— as  physical  and  metaphysical,  aad  these 
are  sssumed  gronnds  of  tbe  knowing;  of  Bsaiter  and 
of  mind. 

Bnt  again.  Ail  the  ages  of  thought  have  }rev 
ralsed — and  It  rosy  be  raid  to  he  a  iiecoaattv,  a  law  ef 
Dore  tboughi  to  premise— a  tbrrd  •evsoriani  hi  ti*> 
csnstitnUrn  and  exUteoce  ol  ssaa. 

As  Soma  Phuslkoa  grounds  a  coo*ciowneat>  and 
cogolrioti  and  experience  of  nature— that  which  as 
witbontthekuower;and  ssooaia  Psycblkosgrosiads 
a  consciousness  and  cognition  anuVetperleoos  of 
metspbysical  eotltv— that  which  Is  within  ths  know- 
er ;  so  aiso  does  Sows  PDeumatlkua  ground  a  ose- 
scluasuess,  andcognlilOB  and  experience  e<  dlvlav 
H y— tbst  which  Is  witbiD  and  above  the  knewar— 
pure  ruirit.  And  this  conscluu*n«as  U  the  ground 
uf  -II  Divine  knowing  and  discourse. 

In   these   three   grounds — tbe    three    eoaecloesv 


ne»s  or  sipecU  of  conscicuaoesi  of  the  three 
corn* realities—  arise  the  cognition  of  three  orders 
of  kuowable  subject— natu>e*s  physical  pbeaoiav 
eoa,  existing  entity  or  aental  pbsni^nena,  nasi 
deity,  or  physics,  metaphysics,  and  dtvinity. 

how,  in  each  of  tht»e  three  orders  ol  kaowable 
subject  must  be  applied  the  three  degrees  or  stags) 
in  knowing,  namely— man  muM  know  nature  sensi- 
bly, and  scientifically,  and  logically;  snd  be  must 
know  actual  entity  sensibly,  aod  ecienUflealrv,  aad 
logically;  and  be  mast  know  divinity  ssaslbiy.  aad 
eclentlticalry,  and  logically. 

And  again  in  this  method  aud  process  of  knowing, 
ceitber  ol  the  above  sobjeeta  ot  investtfatiea  sxaus 
without  the  others— neither  nature,  aer  seal,  ner 
dMultj— and  therefore  nature  cannot  he  known  to 
man  as  an  extant  unrelated  to  man  aod  to  Deity; 
and  man  cannot  be  known  to  men  as  aa  actual  being 
unrelated  to  nature,  aod  tosslf#Mod  to  Deity:  and 
Deity  cannot  be  known  to  man  us  abstracted  from, 
unrelated  to,  and  unmanuTest  lu   man  and  lu  aetora. 

And  again  of  the  three  degrees  or  stages  of  know 
ing,  namely,  tenuous,  sclentiucal,  and  logical,  fa 
tbe  three  orders  ot  kuowable  fublect— phy.fcs,  met- 
apbysics,  and  divinity,  and  alike  fo  toe  three  saber- 
dfitale  and  elemeatarv  processes  of  sensation,  lntet- 
lectlon,  and  exncriraeuutioo,  the  aeeond  doss  not 
invalidate,  but  cancels  and  conserves  the  first,  aad 
tbe  third  does  not  invalidate,  but  eauoab  and  con- 
serves tbe  second. 

Thus  thought  doe*  not  fopenode  nor  abrogate,  but 
It  resolves  oud  conserves  the  import  aad  witness  of 
sensation:  and  experience  does  oc>  saperseoeuor 
confute  the  witness  of  tbo-^ht,  but  concrete*  and 
Identibes  the  true  Import  of  aeusaUoa  and  thought. 
And  to,  also,  scientiacslly  knowing1  does  net  supef- 
sede  and  abiogute  the  conclusions  ef  common  sense, 
but  it  coi<?erve»  sod  utilizes  common  sense;  and 
locicui  knowing  does  not  supersede  or  reject  coas- 
ser  e  and  science,  bnt  it  comprehends  them  aa 


access o.  y  neihod  aod  lustramenL  And,  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  here  noted  that  philosophic  knowledge  is 
the  knowing  truly  these  several  subjects  In  their 


;h a raci eristics  and  unities  snd  relatlDBS,  as  they  are 
comprehended  in  their  primal  unity,  their  onlver- 
sulily— known  as  one,  and  ax  the  same  time  a*  sev- 
eral and  many;  for,  as  before  said,  neither  of  the 
several  or  the  many  is,  or  is  extant  or  knowaMe, 
alone  and  unrelated  to  tbe  others,  and  to  the  primal 
whole  In  tbe  first,  tbe  absolute  reuse  and  Idea  at  the 
universe. 

KNOWTNQ  OB  APPsTOUMATIMG    TOOTS. 

Tbe  annals  of  the  human  mind  through  all  the 
historic  ages  are  generalised  as  three  orders  ut  sab- 
sect  kuowable  to  man,  namely,  nature,  jisu  and 
Deity;  and  a<  three  orders  or  aspects  of  conscious- 
ness lu  the  constitution  of  man,  aad  these  are  physi- 
cal, psychical  and  poeumatlcal:  aad  these  aa  the 
three  cronndt  of  uiree  rcflecuooB,  snd  these  the 
erouuds  of  throe  orders  ot  knowing,  namely,  (1)  tbe 
knowledge  or  pby.-dc*  and  matter  frjin  the  lesasae 
theicof  rclleckd  in  ths  physical  senrorfuai;  (i>  the 
knowlodge  of  actual  entity  from  the  Images  and  hav 
preselotie  thereof  as  reflected  in  tbo  phychlcal  sea- 
sorium;  aod  (S)  the  knowledge  of  divinity  f real  tbe 
map  aud  likeuers  thereof  as  reflected  in  the  poea- 
mater  sent  orluni. 

And  each  of  these  degrees  rf  knowing  or  spprox- 
i  mating  with,  is  alike,  tonnded  in  seosioon,  aae  be- 
comes to  mote  oy  means  and  process  ot  toinxiugaad 
exDerleneing;  and  also  a  man  cannot  becon>H:Ious 
of  tbat  of  wblch  be  has  no  censorlum  aud  no  sensa- 
tion; and  he  cannot  know  any  thing  of  that  of  which 
be  bas  no  consciousness. 

Wherefore  It  i?  by  means  of  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness, tbat  muu  tbe  kaower  is  related  to  tbe 
kuowable— namely, to  tbe  world  in  Its  material  :uj  lu 
1 1  u  ma  ten  a  I  aspects,  and  to  its  auity  and  source  in  the 
Deit\ ,  and  the  pnmal,  aicttaie  tfeas,  which  are  con- 
templated as  above  the  world;  and  so  the  threefold 
aspect  ot  the  universe  h  appreheisible  and  cogniza- 
ble to  man  by  means  of  a  tripartite  conf <irm.it ioa  lu 
bis  organic  existence. 

It  is  affirmed  tbat  through  all  the  age*  of  bu<u:uii- 
ty  man  has  existed  on  this  phoet  lu  this  tripartite  or- 
ganic re  bit  ion —related  to  tbe  three  aspects  of  the 
system  ot  the  universe  by  meat's  of  the  three  cort>o- 
rral  conditions  of  consciousness;  snd  iu  all  ages 
therefore  man  bas  been  conscious  of  nature  aod  of 
soul  and  of  God— and  bos  sought  to  know  these 
outurts  which  Impress  bis  sensoria— and  the  meaus 
aud  process  of  knowing  have  been  sentatfon  and 
thought  and  experience.  And  alt*o  tbe  fncutt)  of 
stntieuei  ie  prior,  aud  the  facnlty  of  thought  aud 
motion  posterior  in  logical  order.  Mao  does  not 
first  think  tree,  or  animal  shape,  and  thence  fum- 
ble about  until  be  Hod  one,  but  ue  is  first  sentient  of 
tuNefnrms  by  their  Image  aud  iuipret*  upon  hi* 
pbjsicol  Bensorlum,  and  bereuoon  spr  ng  tbe  motion 
aod  form  of  his  thought  aud  science  concerning 
these  natures. 

And  likewise  In  his 

PSYCHICAL   AND   PPfBITOAL  SEXBOBIA 

man  does  not  first  think  esteiice,  tout,  God,  aud 
then  jirope  aroand  tn  the  limbo  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience  untd  be  has  fonud  one  of  these  form?, 
but  he  is  first  seolient  ol  tbeir  Corm  by  means  of  tbe 
Impress-aud  reflection  of  the  hinges  of  these  natures 
iu  Ids  usjcbic  aod  pneumatic  sensoria;  and  toward 
these  impression*  spring  the  motion  and  form  of  bl< 
thought  aud  knowledge  concerning  snper-pbvsical 
and  super-essential  natures. 

Ana  tble  is  the  rudiment  and  proeesi  of  bumaa 
knowledge,  whether  physical,  metaphysical,  or  tbe- 
istlcal  aod  spiritual;  and  it  has  perpetually  its  begin- 
ning and  process  In  the  constitution  of  the  soul;  aud 
accordingly  there  never  wua  a  human  generation  on 
this  planet  that  was  not  tentient  of  Qod  uad  o(  soul 
and  ot  phytic*  snd  .natter,  and  that  did  not  think  of 
these  tbenies,  and  that  did  not  experience  these  na- 
tures, fiom  tbit  same  ground  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge, namely,  tbe  sentient  principle — consclon/neM, 
external  and  internal— conactonsn ess  of  tbe  iniago 

PHYSICAL,   PSYCHICAL   AND   PKEP  MATICAL. 

And  therefore  la  every  historic  age  man  bas  applied 
his  faculties  and  powsra  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
about  tbe  three  aspects  of  tbe  universe  to  which  be 
U  organically  aud  vitally  related,  aod  bas  applied 
them  as  the  saccesslve  def  rees  or  stages  of  koowing, 
namely,  sensational  kaowlng,  whicu  respects  and 
coiniie/  tbe  Image,  and  bcleutltlcsl  knowing,  which 
respects  and  cognise*  a  mental  Inference  or  Induc- 
tion from  the  luag",  snd  logical  knowing,  whteh  re- 
Bpetts  aod  cognises  the  essential  form,  and  philo- 
sophic koowing,  which  comprehends  these  aspects 
of  pbenomeaalitv  and  actuality  and  essentiality  In 
their  unit\  as  the  nalUj/. 

At  d  this  process,  through  tbe  sensuous  Iniagri, and 
tbe  sclent  inc  Induction,  and  the  logical  dialectic,  is  a 
law  of  tbooaht,  a  law  of  mlod,  the  principle  of  the 
nataral  history  of  mind  hi  this  planet— in  every 
historic  generation  the  most  aucteut  and  tbe  most 
modern  alike— and  ctoeeially  roll  the  soul  should 
he  found  to  be  a  form  immortal  and  ffsi  nsJ,  as  well 
as  mortal  and  mutable  In  Its  temporal  apparitions, 
and  hence,  only,  tbe  permanent  and  the  transient, 
tbe  couBlaut  and  tbe  variable  In  tbe  elements  ol  all 
history.  For  if  there  be  no  factor  immutable  aod 
eternal  In  tbe  soul,  there  csn  ds  no  peroMDeut  el<- 
nent  In  tbe  history  of  buiaanliv.  Tbe  rsce  can  tbeu 
bare  on  ImmortaUtv,  nopcsoual  Identity   o  Ibvav- 


count  of  its  successive  ages. 

bnt  wbat  Isuur  conception  of  tbe  g  -jt  h:storic 
ace  cf  bumr.Dity?  Alike,  sj  our  viev  -olot  is  within 
it,  or  without  it,  it  transcend-  In  its  itmynltades  aad 
eoutcLts  the  cwry  com prcben? Ion  snd  c^oquest  of  the 
hnman  Uiiellect. 

Aa  we  mutt  mauv  timet  have  crossed  and  surveyed 
tbe  vast  tcean  ere  tbe  immensity  of  tbe  exnause  he 
conceived  in  the  measures  of  tne  minrl;  so,  tnuca 
f\  cculntinn,  much  kuowledge,  much  thought,  aud 
much  svn>patlittic  appreciation  result  in  revetlinc 
tn  the  oisriple  of  wlfdum,  that  the  magnitude  ana 
content  of  tbe  great  bidoric  age  oi  human  1itc,  witn 
Itsiuoucht,  its  extwriencee,  and  it*  achievement*, 
txansceud  the  measures  aud  compTeheusioas  of  tbt 
uK-ivldasl  ojlud. 

There  ji re  three  form.'  or  measure.*  <*•"  hislcry— 
tbat  of  tbe  lifetime  or  the  Individual;  that  ot 
the  lifetime  of  tbe  nationality,  and  tbat  ol  tbe  lite- 
time  of  tbe  dispensation,  or  fattb.  Tbo  lifetime  of 
i  hi-  cmnmonweallh  embraces  many  ludivlduals,  snd 
the  lifetime  of  the  faith  embrace*  ruau?  nationali- 
ties; and  in  each  ot  thej-e  forms,  aod  in  tbeir  whole, 
their  unity,  exist-:  ih#  idea  of  universal  bbtory, 
which  in  tbe  comprehension  ol  tbe  two  factors- 
human  experience  and  divine  providence. 

And  lo  this  world  of  tbe  individual  life,  and  the 
eoclal  1  (e,  and  tbe  religions  life  of  men.  conjoined 
as  it  ever  is  with  providcDce  divine,  dltsympathy 
and  depreciation  are  tbe  folly  acd  the  vice  of  igno- 
rance aod  bigotry :  and  ignorance  and  bigotry  are  ic 
all  things  antitheses  to  liberated  thought  or  liberal 
co  I  tare. 

And  accordingly,  all  opinion,  all  thinking,  limited 
to  the  c  nceptlons  of  tbe  experiences  ot  the  particu- 
lar Individual  and  tbe  particular  nationality  and  tbe 
partlcnlsr  faltb,  must  be  partial  aud  lot  omnrehen- 
sive  of  tbe  idea  aud  first  prkuclplc  of  the  historic 
movement  ot  tbe  world. 

Each  passing  generation  deafens  the  nr  for  tbe 
time  being  with  shriek  oi  tbe  Eureka;  eac)  's  assured 
by  its  scientist  sbd  its  priest  and  It*  pbllosc  her  of  s 
hi-tnric  primacy  of  its  estate  iu  the  knot  'eoge  of 
absolute  faith,  until  Its  cotclusions,  are  be.  rdetl  by 
riper  and  juster  judgments  reaped  In  the  ha.  rests  of 
tbe  ages. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  educations, 
and  In  the  standard  by  scholarship.  It  has  becu 
practically  conceded  throughout  tbe  Christian 
world  that  the  clinics  ot  tbe  ancients  must 
eonstltute  a  clue:  element  or  the  lood  aod 
the  disciplines  administered  lu  tbeecholan'y  training 
of  the  youog,  partly  In  order  to  free  it  from  the  lim- 
its of  tbe  egutUm*;  and  accordingly  we  are  not 
wholly  ignorant  ot  tbe  fraternity  of  these  aires  with 
our  own,  lu  thought,  aud  art  and  philosophy.  Al- 
though in  tbe  matter  of  morality  and  religion  we 
still  draw  closely  about  ourselves  tbe  mantle  of  our 
ssnctitles. 

But  science  and  enlightenment  have  in 
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instituted  a  demand  upon  tbe  scholarly  thought  and 
sympathy  tor  a  more  filieral  and  moro  comprehen- 
sive recognition  of  other,  also,  of  tbe  ureal  ages, 
which  aUo  form  liuks  in  tbe  chain  ot  uulver*al  his- 
tory. 

Contemporary  with  the  scientific  research  into  the- 
geology  or  tbe  planet,  even  to  tbe  interprctsttou  of 
the  speech  of  it*  chrystal*  and  fos-dls  and  telluric" 
fiauies,  is  a  parallel  search  and  discovery  ot  tbe  signs, 
aud  the  symbols  of  tbe  thought  aud  tbe  science  and 
the  art  and  the  religion  and  tbe  philosophy  of  tbe 
great  ages  outside  the  pale  of  our  lormer  recogni- 
tions. For  Egypt  also  was  great,  and  Persia  was 
great,  and  Inrla  wx»  great,  aod  liave  registered  their 
Duiues  indelibly  lu  the  tcheduie  of  the  immortal 
Barnes. 

lu  India  we  find,  first  m  ber  phjsical  features  what 
Lae  been  denominated  an  "£ni;oiue  of  tbe  whole 
eaitb."  Her  mountain*  and  valleys,  her  fitly  rivers 
entering  the  sea,  her  plains  and'elevated  pbteaus, 
aod  undulating  bill  countries,  and  aria  wasto*, 
and  impenetrubie  forests,  and  ber  clijuVetand  soil* 
aod  minerals,  are  nIPon  tbe  grandest  -eule;  expsnsed 
over  an  area  of  near  two  millions  of  soaare  miles, 
with  diameters  f-oru  north  to  south  oi  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  aud  from  ea-t  to  west  ot  sixteeu 
hundred  miles. 

for  thourauds  of  years  tbl*  great  couutry  ba*  been 
celehratert  as  the  ^est  of  tbe  earliest  known  civiliza- 
tion ot  tbe  race— fur  tbe  uiaeni licence  of  ber  civil  in- 
stitution* of  government  aud  religion,  for  bermlll- 
teiy  defences,  for  her  iM-aniiful  prouuciiou1*  in  the 
art*  of  civilized  hie,  lor  her  costly  merchandise,  and 
for  ber  wealth  derived  from  tbe  natural  source*  of 
tbe  toil  and  the  mine  and  the  sea. 

Hut  however  known  and  appreciated  bv  ages  eon- 
temporanefns  and  tub-*f|ucut,  down  to  our  own  era, 
oir  iconoclastic  centuries  left  us  destitute  ot  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  India  once  was  the  arena 
and  teat  aod  centre  of  world  civilization  and  empire; 
unci  ot  all  tbat  is  necessarily  premppoxed  in  that 
tact,  namely,  inws,  civil  order,  education  sod  sn- 
ligbtemuei.t:  science,  mathematical,  physical  sua 
roetapbyiucshaod  arts,  rural,  mechanical  and  a-»t hel- 


ical: aud  above  all,  rdigion  and  morality  sod  phi- 
losophy. And  in  Judging  them  we  mmt  be  Just  to 
apoly  to  i  heir  ca»e  the  xumc  staudaids  tbat  we  apply 
to  ourselves  and  others. 

And  first  tbe  city,  which  Is  at  once  tbe  symbol  and 
tbe  exponent  of  civil  society,  mmt  be  accounted  for 
under  tbe  pre-vupposltlouB  of  laws  sou  civil  govern- 
ment ana  morality  and  religion.  No  merely  lavage 
peoples,  without  lews  aud  civil  government,  and 
piireipies  of  morality  and  virtue,  have  ever  con- 
structed the  licb  and  polished  and  powerful 
eiiv;  and  whatever  ouerhr  to  be  conceded  of 
tbe  debasing  effects  of  ages  of  despotism 
andcorrnpt  religion  upon  tbe  moral  aud  lot.iiect- 
nal  character  or  tbe  modem  Hindu  mind.  It  Is  cer- 
tain tbat  th*  .  imtn  of  three  thousand  years  ceo,  as 
a  branch  of  tbe  great  Aryan  stock,  belonged  to  a 
powerful  and  richly  gifted  and  Intellectual  race,  a 
people  meditative  and  full  of  faltb,  aod  devoted  to 
lellgiou  aod  philosophy  aud  tbe  arts  aud  sciences  of 
civilized  Hie. 

Tbe  magnitude  of  their  cities,  tbeir  wealth,  their 
public  works,  tbeir  civil  and  military  aod  ecclesiasti- 
cal constructions,  thtlr  palaces  and  cattle*  and  tem- 
ples of  tbe  mod  nncleut  times  of  which  we  have 
historic  da'a  must  till  the  mind  wilb  tho  loftiest 
notions  of  their  extent  and  population  snd  power 
aod  giauueiir;  aa  ol  a  generation  whose  intellicreiice 
ive  realised  th 
it  have  booored 
tbcin  and  adorned  them  aud  crowned  tbein  with 
auperb  taste  and  opulence  and   splendor. 

And  It  may  be  here  observed  that  civil  order, found- 
ed in  the  forms  of  law  aod  jastlce,  Is  the  condition  and 
iir-t  principle  ot  tbe  common  weal.  Aud  this  is  tbe 
tt/Vo  of  the  Staff,  and  tbe  acltnowledguient  «od  wor- 
ship of  Divinity;  and  tbo  belief  of  tbe  lmmotUlliy 
of  the  soul  couslllutcs  the  Aral  principle  aad  r/cj 
of  tbe  Vhweki  aud  these  two  lo  tbeir  unity  Is  civil 
society.  And  the  discovery  ami  Identlncatlou  of 
the  rriou  and  fountains  ot  civil  socletr  lo  Divinity 
Is  the  chief  philosophical  realisation  of  anv  age. 

Ths  riches,  the  splendor,  the  umgultuda  of  *  capl- 
lot  anord  a  blgh  degree  of  proof  of  tbe  commerce, 
the  power  and  the  consequence  ol  an  empire; 
and    of    the    rojal  cltlcB    cf   Oods   snd  Cenonje, 
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•lie  writer*  of  foreign  extraction  and  tue  native 
historian*  bear  testimony  of  ibe  Bitot  surprising 
opulfure  and  *p]en(lora:id  Dower. 

In  the  Maliubliariter  tbe  ciiy  of  Oade  In  Hid  to  jba 
tbe  firtt  rf  gal.r  imperial  city  of  Hindo<tan.  "This 
anrieiit  cit)-,"  say»  bir  Wn*.  Jones,  "exteuded  orer 
a  line  of  about  forty  mile.-*,  and  tbe  present  city  of 
Lorknow  wm-  only  a  lodge  for  one  of  it*  gates." 
And  aecoidfncto  tUt  MtrWIisriter  it  coatluoed  to 
be  mo  imperial  ck*  during  tbe  space  ot  Ufteen  hoo- 
ilred  >cnj>,  ut  tbe  end  of  wblcb  time  one  of  tbe 
Primes  i*f  tbe  Sorajas— tue  race  ot  tbe  son — found  jd 
upon  the  irai.k-  of  tue  Ganges  the  (rre«t  rit*  Canonje 
(the  Palibt-tbra  of  the  Greeks?)  the  circumference  of 
whose  wulis  l»  there  tahl  to  be  ooe  bundrod  uiiies. 
This  ereut  look  place  1000  yean  before  the  Christian 
era. 

As  one  of  tbe  taslfrnla  and  a  witness  of  the  highest 
CitUiTaliOH  In  this  great  seat  of  Eupire  the  sluinle 
and  i  ore  worship  of  the  I>eiry  is  said  to  bare  de- 
generated into  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  the  host 
ot  tbe  heavens.  Temples  and  Image*  were  erected, 
ana  sacred  rites  Ids titutcd  in  honor  of  heroes  eminent 
in  arts  and  in  war,  and  Caaonje  was  thenceforth 
adorned  and  dlHlngnuhed  by  loftv  edldcss  cirll  and 
religious,  ruined  by  royal  rarity  aod  superstition. 

As  an  tnttance  of  military  capacity,  Suikol,  the 
third  1  mper<>r  in  this  dynasty, brought  tuto  the  field 
against  AfTra<-ia,  King  of  Persia,  four  tbonsand 
elepbmt*  of  war,  a  hundred  thousand  horse 
noil  fonr  band  red  thousand  toot.  This  cltr— 
Puilbotbra  of  the  Greeks-located  and  described 
by  Ptolemy  —  is  described  by  Strabo  (on  tbe 
account  of  Mcfrasthenes  who  waa  there)  ai  a 
quadrangular,    In  length    ten  miles  and  !o  breadth 


(arcanus)  hundreds  of  feet  (ouolethron  600  ft.)  wide 
and  45  feet  deeD,  and  on  tbe  walls  of  the  city  were 
670  towers,  and  it  bad  65  gates. 

FLLTAHCU  COMPUTES  THE   POWEE 

and  force*  of  this  empire  as  signified  by  a  standing 
army  of  80,000  boise,  200.000  foot,  80,0n0  armed  char- 
iot*, and  6000  elephants  of  war.  And  Diodoroe 
Slenlns  informs  us  that  when  Alexander  had  ppfued 
ibe  Hypbnef*  he  was  Informetl  that  after  dossing  a 
desert  of  twelve-days'  march  he  would  meet  on  the 
banks  of;  tbe  Ganges  the  )no*t  formidable  resistance 
of  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20.0M  horse, 
200,000  fool  ,|2000  chariots  of  war,  aid  40:KI  fighting 
elephants,  which  he  and  hi*  soldier*  very  prudently 
declined  to  es-ay. 

Among  the  elements  of  the  defensive  powers  of 
nationality  the  parte  stands  next  tbe  sword.  Their 
powersicu  of  tbe  precious  u.<?tals,  in  statuary  jad 
bullion,  and  coin  aod  ornaments  imported  and  col- 
lected from  age  to  age,  exceeded  all  modern  com- 
perif'On  and  instance. 

>'or  thousands  of  years  of  uninterrupted  pro»per- 
itj  the  f.reat  curreoU  of  these  treasures  ot  tue  earth 
flowed  into  India  from  her  own  mountalnsand  sands, 
aud  from  the  continents,  and  from  the  islands  oi  the 
seas,  until  Uei  coffers  end  her  temples  and  her  altars 
ore)  flowed  with  sold  and  cUrer  and  Jewel?.  The 
treasure  in  coin  aud  bullion  and  jewels  sad  art,  of 
which  t hi?  country  was  despoiled  by  tbe  marauders 
of  subsequent  limes,  exceeds  computation  aod  belief. 
The  account?  aud  statements  are  by  no  means 
incredible  when  we  consider  that  this  is  tb«  accumu- 
latcd  and  undisturbed  wealth  of  s  powerful  and 
peaceable  r.-orid  empire,  constantly  absorbing  into 
•jta  hou>m  ror  thonsands  of  years  from  her  own  soils 
and  mines,  and  forest*  at>u  iSS£t  iiKJ  traiu  tan  mines 
of  tbe  goldeu  Cberso  fconeao.  (dlam),  and  of  Japan, 
aod  of  Sumatra,  and  of  Borneo,  and  of  Europe  and 
E|r>pt,  ami  Ethiopia  aod  Arabia,  In  eiebanje  For  tho 
liuL.eDJoni.11y  celebrated  snd  rained  productions  of 
her  arte  and  industries  of  the  I  wmjand  the  hand  and 
the  solL 

And,  moreover,  be  It  here  considered,  that  rich 
and  proeperoos  and  powerful  empire  is  not  constitut- 
ed and  subsisted  lor  thousands  of  years,  with  an 
Iguoniutand  impoverished,  sod  oppre*r>ed.  sod  de- 
graded and  Impotent  citizenship. 

Anuagain,be  it  here  considered  that  these  Insignia 
or  empire  coiftttiute  tbe  necevary  presumptions,  o* 
commerce,  aud  egrlcoltnre,  and  manufactures,  and 
useful  industries,  and  education,  and  science,  and 
literature,  and  fine  arts,  and  gorernaseitt,  and  morali- 
ty, and  religion  and  philosophy. 

From  tbe  ancient  ctavleal  historians  we  learn  that 
(Strabo,  from] Hegxstuenes)  the  commerce  of  India, 
the  rival  powers  of  Egypt,  and  of  Ureses,  and  of  the 
Car (bageii inns,  railntalued  commercial  projects  of 
vast  extent,  by  land  aod  sea,  with  fleets  and  armies  sf 
mleqnate  proportion  and  power  to  mature  and  pro- 
t<ct  litem.  The  fleet  of  E>ypt  alone  amouqtlag  to 
I..0O  TCfseli  of  war,  with  a  thowand  transports  to 
attend  them;  and  lor  hundred!  sod  ihoutandi  of 
yen™  before  the  Christian  era  the  fleets  ot  these 
lowers  ewaruieu  in  the  Indian  seas,  snd  wafted  to 
ticlr  distant  p<irts  the  rich  commodities  of  tbe 
Ganges.  Aud  tho  commerce  of  India  was  a  chief  oe- 
cstlon  trcm  time  to  time  of  the  profracvod  sontviti 
of  lints  powtrs. 

But  tbe  Mr*;  witness  to  tbe  rnroflcleocv  of  tbe  H  la- 
ilus  il  cmselvii.  in  the  art  ot  navigation  and  cota- 
n.cTce  is  found  In  the  "Institutes  or  Maou,"  which 
imcuuier.t  Sir  William  Jones  assigns  sn  antiquity  of 
1100  to  2000  yehrs  before  onr  era.  But  In  this  re*tor«i 
are  lules  laid  down  aud  eases  adjudged  which  pre 
suppose  the  existence  of  navigation  and  oommeros 
for  transpired  centuries  prior  to  ibis— cei.turit*  ot 
civil  (O^ety  and  government,  wfUj  all  their  fruits 
aod  acquirements. 

As  from  Chapter  8th  of  tbe  Is-tttates:  "Wits 
vigilant  care  should  tbe  king  exert  himself  In  repair- 
ing ihemerreuttUi  and  mechanical  classes  to  perform 
tbeiriespecitve  duties;  for  when  snob,  men  swerve 
tnmtbelrdo'y  they  throw  the  empire)  lato  ooafs)- 
.slon." 

-Da j  by  day  must  tbe  king,  though  encaged  In 
forem  ic  buohtwr,  consider  the  great  objects  ef  pab- 
lle  measures,  snd  Inquire  loto  the  state  ot  his  con- 
stsiii  revenues  and  necessary  expenses;  his  miaes-of 
precion*  metals  and  gems,  and  the  state  of  bis  treas- 
ury." 

"Let  tbe  king  establish  rales  for  tbe  sale  aa4  pur- 
chase ot  all  marketable  things,  bavins;  duly  eonMoV 
ered  whence  they  come,  */  import**;  am  if  exsorfnsl 
whither  they  mnst  be  sesst.** 

"Let  all  welgbta  and  measares  be  wall  ascertained 
by  him;  and  once  in  six  months  let  him  ro-examla* 
thooj." 

In  nroof  that  from  1200  to  2090  years  before  Christ 
the  Hindus  snd  the  Ptux-oklans  snd  otteef  Oecidoot- 
als  navigated  ibe  ocean  as  well  as  their  rlvsx#,»ays 
the  lnstliotee  In  regnlstion  ef  freightage: 

'For  a  long  passage  the  rieigbt  mast  be  propor- 
tioned to  places  snd  time,  bat  this  mast  bo  aaaW 
stood  of  lasiacss  op  and  down  rivers.    Atssathero 

can  be  no  settled  irebjrht Whatever  InUrast 

or  price  of  the  risk,  shall  be  ■ettled  bstwseat  tho 
uei  tics  by  men  well  soqaalnted  wits  sea  Toragai,  or 
jonrne)S  by  luud.-wim  times  aud  with  pUoei  Bach 
rale  shall  have  legsl  force." 

And  respecting  tbe  materials  asal 
sooncra  of  nruuro 
and  foreign  commrroe,  tbe  vohaaM  saalolssstlf  In- 
forms   ns   ibfoocb  Its  maov  iaeftdanlal    aMaaleas, 


that  they  were  such  articles  whatsoever,  aa  a  great 
established  and  flonnahlng  erapfrc,  sanbraelasr  tho 
re>ourees  of.  tbe  soil  and  Ua  air,  and  the  seas  a€ 
every  cMuiats  and  cone,  may  ha  supposed,  then  er 
now,  to  sflord  or  produce  and  traale  is— as  Irs*. 
andsolpbnr,and  copper,  aad  goM,  and  silver,  and 
lead,  ana  tin,  and  gems,  and  dmaaoaes,  aad  rantsa, 
and  pearU,  from  lbs  m!<te»  and  the  saads;  aadtram 
its  lumriaot  and  fertile  soils  were  arodnoed  *h« 
cereals  snd  the  fralts  of  the  vtne  and  the  oreaard 
and  the  forest;  and  sugar,  and  salt,  and  wool,  and, 
cotton,  and  ivory,  and  Indigo,  heaey  aad  was,  and 
mm  snd  other  akoholK  llqaotrs  anef  bererafee;  aai 
medicinal  drags  and  perf asses  of  the  rarest  Ueoa: 
ssflioa  and  sandal,  and  cinnamon  aid  naashi.  aad 
bfssar  and  bensolu,  and  stoma  and  gam  tar,  aad 
aloes  and  musk,  snd  spikenard,  and  civet,  aad  case- 
pfaor,  and  many  others  from  bar  odorileroas  woods) 
and  fragrant  forests  and  pardons  oonatltnU  a  por- 
tion of  the  splradM  and  rich  merchandise  of  I  ad  la 
wltb. her  neighboring  peoples. 

Tbepsrcaof  the  same  vohiBrS  inform  as  ef  un- 
limited mechanic  ar*  and  assnafactaras  of  this  vary 


oncieot  empire,  such  as  engraviug  epoa  (be  kaxdeat 
stones  and  working  tn  the  moat  dtflsenlt  metaV. 
polishing   tbs)   diamond    most   beaaOrnUy.-en  art 


sometimss  s  opposed  to  be  only 
ot  cold,  snd  working  m  ivoiy  and  euouy  tntu  id- 
tmhnble  elegance;  weaving,  spinning,  dretng:  ln- 
geuioni  In  tbe  occupations  of  tbe  joioer,  tbe  cutler, 
the  mascn,  the  potter,  the  japanuer,  the  gbv>s- 
morker,  and  In  the  most  carious  cabinet  acd  fllagrne 
work;  alto  in  drawing  anil  painting  from  tbe  book  of 
nature  with  exquisite  expression; la  the  fabrication 
of  tbe  loom,  beautiful  chlntxes  and  calicoes  and 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  carpet?  and  tapo.-rry. 
and  ibe  shawls  ot  cashmere,  aud  floe  veils,  and 
suiuptm  us  ve«tt  and  gaudy  sashes,  and  tbe  tineai 
mns-iina;  and  enrions  baskets  of  willow,  varion.' 
forms  of  beautiful  pottery,  an  lufiulte  assortment  of 
costly  toys  of  ivory  aud  mother  of  pearl,  aud  (an-, 
and  nmbiellos,  acr  musical  instrumcnu  adapted  to 
every  species  i  f  subject,— solemn  or  plaintive,  mar- 
tial or  festive,  I u  there  aad  a  thon*and  other  pro- 
ducts of  sit  and  skill,  too  many  to  eoauierote.dJJ 
the  Hincns,  in  periods  to  which  modern  chronology 
sscendeib  not,  carry  on  an  extensive  snd  general 
tiafte. 

Some  of  these  article*  of  commerce  snd  mtnn- 
fectnre  uc  enumerated  incidentally  In  tbe  laws  regu- 
lating tbem  oie  ditlereut  species  of  cloth  made  of 
Koofydycd  of  arerfco/or  .dtscriminatedrgsinitas  prob- 
ably Phoenician, a  protective mei)sure;gems, silt, cat- 
tle, human  slaves,  medicinal  drag*,  Iron,  honey,  wax 
perfume*,  snear,  indigo, Jar,  pots  ana  vases  made  ot 
brlllisnt  metals,  and  of  agates  and  of  crystals,  vessels 
of  gold,  and  stiver,  and  shell,  aud  pearls,  vessel*  of 
copper,  iron  and  brass, and  pewter.tia  and  lead;  silk- 
en and  wool  leu  ftufT-',  blanket*  and  vests,  aod  long 
garments;  utensil*  made  of  leather,  of  sir.*!!*,  of  born, 
of  bones,  of  ivory,  and  of  wood,  and  diauiouds;  aud 
cereals,  etc.,  were  under  tariff  regulations. 

In  short  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  "and  a 
manufacturing  people,  and  a  commercial    people. 
They  too  bad  their  Ceres,  and  their  Bacchns,  and 
their   winged  dragons    of  Triptoleiuus,  aad  their 
Griffins,  and  Hippo  Griffins, 
"Various  their  fnnctious;  some  the  rock  explore, 
And  from  the  mine  extract  the  latent  gold; 
Some  labor  at  tbe  woof  with  conning  skill, 
And  manufacture  linen;  others  shape 
And  polish  ivory  with  the  nicest  care; 
Many  retire  to  rivers  shoal,  and  plunge 
To  seek  tbe  ber  \  1  flaming  In  its  bed, 
Or  glittering  diamond.    Oft  the  Jaspers  found 
Green,  but  diaphanous;  tbe  topaz,  too. 
Of  ray  serene  and  pleating;  last  of  all, 
The  lovely  sraethyut,  In  which  combine 
All  the  mild  shades  of  purple.    Tbe  rich  soil, 
Washed  bv  a  thousand  rivers  from  all  eklet, 
Poors  on  the  natives  wealth  witboat  cop/rol." 

"A  people,"  toys  a  modern  traveller,  (Mr.  Lord,) 
presented  themselves  to  mine  eyes,  clothed  in  linen 
garment  rt  somewhat  low  descending  of  it  gesture  and 
garb,  as  I  may  iay,  maidenly  and  wall  uign  effemi- 
nate, of  a  countenance  somewhat  estranged,  yet 
smiling  out  a  glazed  aud  bashful  familiarity."  And 
bowever  degenerate  and  abased  tbe  Hinda  iust 
now  appear,  there  ^nn  be  no  ressonable  doubt 
that  in  tbe  early  age*  they  were  splendid 
in  arts  and  arms,  hippy  in  government,  wise  In  le- 
gislation aod  emineut  in  various  knowledge."— [Sir 
W.  J. 

This  fcs  tbe  moral  of  all  human  tales; 
'Tip  out  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  post,— 

First  freedom  and  then  glory;  when  that  falls, 

J'calth,  vice,  con  opton,  oaro/trum  at  tatt  ; 
nd  History*  with  all  Its  volumes  vast, 
Hatb  bnt  one  Page." 

The  Converaatloa 
that  enencri  wss  led  by  Dr.  Harris,  Miss  PeaboJy, 
Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Em  err  and  others.  Dr.  Harris 
spoke" 'of  the  extreme  Interact  with  which  be  bad  fol- 
lowed the  topics  discussed  by  Dr.  Jones;  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  relation  ot  our  civilisation  to  older 
ones;  that  If  we  flud  periods  of  df*»3fnce  and  If 
we  have  descended  from  a  fluer  civlliratlon  it  Is  a 
serious  matter,  or  if  It  is  a  serino*  consideration  If 
we  areadvaucl*  g  to  .i  higher  |  hine.  In  looking  at 
tbe  past  we  see  their  r.ilr-  in  contract  wltb  onr 
growth,  and  we  are  in  dnv-.-r  of  me  sla  of  pride, 
the  plank  on  which,  accorj- ^  to  Dante,  Satan  slla 
down  to  tbe  lowest  Infern  ■  The  Professor  toncbeJ 
upon  the  doctrine  of  is'uii.rlntlon  held  in  India,  as 
a  protest  against  the  we* ! ill  m;  nutnre,  the  litxurlons 


sifts  Pcabody  alladed  eloqoeutly  to  the  Impres- 
sions made  upon  ber  while  visiting  Europe,— of  the 
splendor  of  material  things,  and  bow  It  almost 
seemed  that  man  bad  transcended  hlm<e1f  in  bl< 
works.  She  gave  a  word  picture  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cbartres  that  was  fall  of  color  and  form. 

Tbe  due  paper  of  l'rof.  Howlson  on  tbe  condition 
of  philosophy  in  Germany  at  tbe  present  time  will 
be  reserved  until  to-morrow  on  account  of  the  space 
required  for  the  lector*  of  Dr.  Jonas,  whose  aeries 
the  Traveler  will  present  entire.  The  remaining 
Drosranime  foi  tbe  week  is  aa  follows: 

lflth-3  A.  W.,  Mr.  Alcott;  7 M  V.  M  ,  Prof.  How- 
Ito*. 

Sntb-IA.MH  Mi.  Alue*:7.Sfjp.  at., Prof.  Harris. 

21st-g  A.  M.,  Dr.  MeCjah;  7J0  P.  »L,  Mrs.  Howa. 

22d— The  Enidrmai  Cemineraoratlon;  0  A.  M.,Dr 
rtartol.  Mr.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  other-:  3  P.  at." 
lTof.  Harris,  Mr.  Albce,  Mrs.  Cheney,  and  others. 

EVENING  TBANSCRM 

VEDKESDAT,    JTI-T    IS,    18**. 


0FEX1XC  OF  THE  COSCOnDSVilUER 
kCUVOL  OF  PWLOSOHIY. 

[CrrapondeM,  of  tbe  TTani^lpt,] 

COMDRD,  Jul,  17. 

The  CcBCord  Summer  Bcfaool  a  Philosophy 
bfg&a  it*  loutth  Reason  this  Morning.  Tbe 
Hillsiile  Cbapol  wu  well  fillcij  the  audience 
being  coinpoaeu  largely  of  lailils,  while  upon 
the  platform  were  Mr.  Alcot,  Prof.  W.  T. 
Barria,  Dr.  H.  K  Jones,  Mr  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Mr.  John  Albee,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ecery,  Jr.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Alxander  Wilder 
of  New  York  and  Rev.  JuliiWH.  Ward.  The 
director,  Mr.  Emery,  cnlk.l  the  meeting  to 
crder,  ami  a  brief  prayer  wai  offered  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Alcott  thin  rose  and  in  a 
lew  words  bade  tbe  eompiiy  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Be  hoped  that  tho*  who  will  speak 
upon  this  platform  will  bang  as  heretofore, 
their  best  thoughts,  and  trat  all  students  and 
listeners  will  go  forth  instaictcd  and  strength- 
ened. Thia  little  chape)  so  simple  and  un- 
adorned, is  in  some  sensi  symbolical  of  the 
simple  and  beautiful  troths  which  it  is  the 
province  of  philosophy;  to  teach.  For  as 
Milton  tells  ns,  philosophy  la  "not  harsh  and 
crabbed,"  bnt  "mnsicd  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 
Onr  subject  here  is  /  philosophy  and  the 
term  philosophy  coin  a  very  wide 
range.  It  embraces  all  life,  here  and 
hereafter,  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  of  those 
who  have  come  before  us  and  will  follow 
after  ua— a  long  and  endless  future.  By  some 
mishap  the  term  plilosophy  has  in  many 
minds  acquired  a  hard  and  unapproachable 
meaning ;  it  is  thougit  to  be  all  long  words 
and  incomprehensible  sentences,  without 
meaning  to  the  hupan  understanding.  But 
true  philosophy,  tie  seeking  after  truth,  is 
in  itself  so  simplf  and  easy  that  often  the 
child  is  the  finest  philosopher.  Indeed,  un- 
less we  become  as' little  children  we  cannot 
enter  the  realm  ol  philosophy  at  all,  for  we 
must  enter  in  wi^h  a  reverent  spirit  and  a 
child-like  desire  fo  know  the  true  and  the 
good  and  the  betaitiful.  We  must  come  here, 
not  feeling  that  We  already  know  everything 
(or  almost  evaything),  but  that  we  have 
come  to  that  nipt  stair  on  the  stage  of  experi- 
ence where  on,  sees  that  he  knows  nothing. 
Only  as  reverent  seekers  after  truth,  with  oar 
spiritual  eyes  open  to  the  light  which  comes 
from  above,  omit  we  approach  the  study  of 
philosophy,  fir  truth  ft  revealed,  aaya  Pytbag- 
jiorae,  only  to  "such  a*  are  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it."  Aa  we  will  we  can  take 
on  the  sUvine  form,  that  is,  follow 
the  spiritual  within  ns,  or  retain  only 
the  animal.  Mr.  Alcott  closed  by  quoting 
from  the  Bible  that  beautiful  tribute  to  chari- 
ty so  familiar  to  every  one,  but  taking  on 
a  new  meaning  aa  applied  to  the  humble 
student  of  philosophy.  By  cultivating  chari- 
ty towards  every  one  and  by  trying  to  put 
aside  all  that  tends  to  prevent  na  from  one 
day  becoming  purified,  exalted  and  ennobled, 
we  shall  be  on  the  right  road  towards  a  ooss- 
prehenslon  of  philosophy,  which  la  nothing 
score  than  a  reverent  r.  *<  '-rr .  after  the  gnat 
first  principle  wnico  snail  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things.  As  Mx.  Sanborn  truthfully 
expressed  It  in  his  ode— 

••With  ut  Philosophy  sttU  spiesds  her  wing 
And  soars  to  seek  heaven's  King." 
Mr.  Sanborn's  ode,  "The  Poet's  Counter- 
sign," has  probably  been  seen  by  the  readers 
of  the  Transcript,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  one  stanza,  since  it  so  well  expresses 
the  part  that  Concord's  greatest  philosopher 
has  taken  in  leading  mankind  upward  and 
onward: 

"His  was  the  task  and  his  the  lordly  gift 

Onr  eyes,  our  neiirte.  bent  earthward,  to  uplift; 

He  fuuou  us  cbitined  In  Plato's  fabled  cave, 

Our  faces  lone  averted  from  tbe  blase 

Of  Heaven's  broad  ligbt,  aad  idly  turned  to  gaze 

On  shadows,  flitting  ceaitelecs  as  the  wave 

That  da»bes  ever  idly  on  some  Isle  enchanted; 

By  ■  badows  haunted 

*  *  sat,— spook  d  in  youth,  In  manhood  daunted, 

In  vacant  age  forlorn,— then  sHupcd   within  the 

_      grave, 

The  same  doll  chain  close  clasped  around  our 

shroud. 
Tht le  cspViVes,  bound  and  bowed, 
He  from  tbeir  dunceon  like  that  angel  led, 
Wbo  softly  to  Impilsoued  Peter  said, 
'Arise  up  ijulckly-l  gird  Ibyself  and  flee!' 
We  wist  not  whose  the  thrilling  voice,  we  knew 

our  souls  were  free." 

The  poem  it  a  aad  one,  as  It  mnst  ncccsstv 
.  rily  be,  since  it  mourns  ibe  loss  of  one  who 
has  been  the  Inspiration  of  the  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. Vet,  aa  every  exponent  of  a  true 
philosophy  mnst  breathe  hope  aa  well  as 
grief,  to  this  ode  doses  with  words  of  courage 
and  good  cheer.  Benceforth  the  "brave 
mnslc"  of  Emerson  shall  be  our  countersign, 
and 


"Chanting  loud 


His  mscic  song,  though  far  apart  we  go, 

Best  shall  we  thus  discern  both  friend  and  foe." 

The  regular  exercises  of  the'morning  'ended 
here;  but,  as- on  former  occasions,  the  lectur- 
ers present  were  invited  to  say  a  few  words. 
Professor  Bacris  asked  us  to  try  to  consider 
the. point  of  view  which  philosophy  takes  in 
looking  at  the  world.  Philosophic  knowing 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  knowledge  in  that 
it  undertakes  to  look  at  the  world  as  a  unity. 
The  different  sciences  arrange,  group  and 
analyze,  and  when  this  same  process  is  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  to  finding  the  principle 
which  shall  account  for  all  such  generaliza- 
tions, that  wldch  shall  subordinate  all  these 
to  a  unity,  we  have  a  philosophy.  It  is  s 
mccb  greater  problem  now  to  find  this  first 
principle  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato, 
for  not  only  have  we  all  the  facts  of  the 
world  to  account  for,  bnt  also  all  the  systems 
of  philosophy  which  have  been  devised  in 
the  thought  of  man.  A  principle  must  be 
found  which  will  not  only  explain  nature 
and  natural  phenomena,  but  also  mind  and 
the  thoughts  of  man,  for  philosophy  takes 
bold  on  the  one  hand  of  divinity  and  on  the 
other  of  science,— it  must  explain  both  nature 
and  man. 

Science  takes  nothing  for  granted.  It  takes 
an  object  and  tries  to  ascertain  its  place  in 
the  world  and  its  relation  to  other  objects. 
Science  is  freedom  personified.  And  in  so 
far  as  philosophy  is  connected  with  science  it 
also  is  free.  Every  philosopher  has  a  right  to 
bit  own  views  and  to  a  statement  of  his  own 
ideas  of  a  principle  which  shall  explain  all 
things.  Modern  science  is  rapidly  becoming 
philosophy,  for  scientists  very  readily  tak'i 
the  principles  they  find  in  nature  and  try  to 
account  for  all  things  by  these  principles, 
thus  leaving  the  realm  of  science  and  enter- 
ing that  of  philosophy.  And  if  the  principle 
science  has  formed  is  a  non-spiritual  prin- 
ciple, its  advocates  are  led  to  scepticism  and 
to  a  denial  of  divinity.  But  science  is  free 
and  has  a  right  to  its  investigations.  True  phil- 
osophy, however,  looks  at  the  mind  of  man  as 
well  as  at  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  world  and 
in  its  search  for  a  principle  leaves  nothing  out 
of  the  account.  It  therefore  exhorts  science 
a!  oto  look  at  both  sides,  to  try  to  reconcile 
•  the  reason  within  us  with  the  nature  of  things 
pc  ceived  outside  of  ut.  Where  we  have 
fc  nd  that  a  truth  is  absolutely  necessary  we 
h'  e  attained  freedom  of  thought.  Philoso- 
p!'7  sayt  to  science.  Go  on  and  investigate 
1  are,  knt  look  also  towards  a  highestflrst 
r  „-cijrfe  which  stall  give  ,  „,£  „,  tt 
t  ^ttgiven  -  by  the  poetry,  religion  sad 
1       •eophy  of  the  past.  ^^ 

JJr.  Jones  was  the  next  speaker,  and  ha 
pursued  the  same  theme,  defining  philosophy 
is  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  its  application  to 
the  interests  of  life.  It  is  not  outside  of  onr 
interests,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  both  public  and  private. 
The  subjects  of  philosophy  are  always  the 
name — Nature,  the  soul,  divinity.  It  is  easy  to 
get  down  into  a  contemplation  of  Nature  alone 
and  to  forget  the  other  two  elements ;  but  a 
philosopher  mnst  contemplate  all  three,  for  all 
three  are  knowable— that  is,  the  soul  of  man 
Is  capable  of  knowing  each  and  all  of  them. 
And  we  who  study  philosophy  are  trying  to 
find  which  of  these  three  man  is  best  capable 
of  knowing— whether  he  would  not  better 
.bejpn  with  the  highest,  and  from  that  find  all 
things  below,  than  begin  with  the  lowest  and 
from  that  seek  to  find  the  origin  of  all  things. 
With  the  material  eye  man  sees  only  material 
things,  while  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit  he  sees 
that  which  it  material,  and  also  that  which  is 
divine. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Miss  Peabody, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Wilder,  who  represents 
the  Neo-Platonists,  and  what  they  taught  we 
shall  learn  by  and  by.  He  believes  that 
philosophy  and  religion  are  the  aame  thing, 
and  that  while  we  teem  to  be  studying  and 
learning,  it  it  "only  the  God  within  us  reach- 
ing out  to  the  God  beyond  ns." 

The  little  chapel  looks  the  tame  as 
it  did  last  year.  Two  pictures  have 
been  added  above  the  tpcaker't  desk, 
and  cabinet  portraits  of  Emerson.  Al- 
cott and  Professor  Harris  stand  on  the 
mantel;  otherwise  the  place  is  unchanged. 
As  you  enter  you  see  In  a  niche  at  the  right 
the  bust  of  Pestalozii,  and  at  tbe  left  Plato. 
Behind  you  axe  bnsts  of  Mr.  Kineraon  and 
Mr.  Alcott  and  of  8ocrates.  "The  8chool  of 
Athens"  hangs  over  the  mantel. which  la  turn 
surmounts  the  brick  fireplace.  Folding  chairs 
face  the  platform  in  rows*of  three,  and  circle 
around  the  wall.  For  the  rest,  the  chapel  Is  a 
rlain,  wooden,  unpalnted  structure,  with  a 
grapevine  almost  covering  the  side  towards 
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the  street ;  not  a  beautiful  place  in  any  mod- 
em sense  of  the  word,  but  beautiful  in  Its 
simplicity  and  its  appropriateness,  and  in  the 
6ense  that  it  is  emblematical  of  the  simple 
beauty  of  nature.  The  best  ornament  is  a 
good  and  noble  life,  and  such  a  life  they  seek 
who  represent  the  lessons  taught  at  the  Hill- 
side Chapel. 

The  lectures  for  the  remainder  of  the 
*reek  will  be  by  Professor  Harris  on  Monday 
evening,  by  Dr.  Jones  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings,  by  Professor  Howison  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology  onTnesday  even- 
ing, by  Mr.  Alcott  on  Wednesday  morning, 
by  Mr.  Albee  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Dr. 
McCosh  on  .  Friday  morning,  and  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Friday  evening.  Pro- 
fessor Harris's  subject  is  "Socrates,  and  the 
Pre-Socratic  Philosophy,"  and  Dr.  Jones  gives 
his  first  two  lectures  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, the  first  being  "Outlines  of  Christian 
Philosophy,"  and  the  second,  "The  Relation 
between  Common  Sense  and  Philosophy." 
Dr.  McCosh's  subject  is  "The  Scottish 
Philosophy,"  and  the  other  subjects  are  not 
announced.  Saturday  is  the  Emerson  com- 
memorative. There  will  be  two  sessions,  at 
9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  they  will  be  held  in 
the  town  hall.  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  of  tbe  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland  will  follow. 
In  the  afternoon,  Professor  Harris,  Mr.  Albee, 
Mrs.  Cheney  and  others  will  speak.  Tbe 
school  has  commenced  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in- 
terest. Hajuustti  B.  Bkattuck. 
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▲  Paper  by  Professor  O.  H.  HovHson— n\e- 
turn  to  the  Kan  Jon  Philosophy— The  In- 
Hudom  In  TJntversltlee  and  Society— rSug- 
11th  Empiricism  111  O-rmta  Thought. 


The  sessions  yesterday  at  tbe  school  of  philoso- 
phy were  more  largely  attended  than  any  previous 
ones,  in  spite  of  tbe  intense  beat  and  constantly 
threatening  showers,  "Hillside"  was  almost  tbe 
eoolest  place  one  could  find  In  all  Concord,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  exposed  to  the  southerly 
breezes.  Mr.  Alcott  was  the  speaker  at  the  morn- 
ing session,  and  his  subject  was,  "Personality,, 
i>i viae  and  Human."  In  beginning  Mr.  Alcott 
laid  he  wished  to  speak  in  as  plain  terms  as  he 
•ould  command.  Even  Plato,  the  master  of  the 
Greeks,  when  translated  by  the  best  translators, 
to  quite  unintelligible;  and  how  can  anyone  ex- 
peat  to  understand  bun  unless  tbey  bare  llTed 
liven  as  pure  as  his.  By  personality  we  mean 
that  which  Is  universal  and  common  to 
all  of  us,  we  being  persons;  all  that  is 
central  and  absolute  in  each  one  of  us.  By  in- 
dividuality we  mean  that  which  is  particular  and 
special,  and  "distinguish™  one  person  from  an- 
other. We  never  use  them  in  tho  same  sense; 
one  will  always  be  Hwciai.  the  other  uni vernal. 
Vn'e  do  not  use  instinct  In  the  sense  of  the  natu- 
ralist, as  a  blind  force;  it  is  the  first  motion  of 
Spirit,  the  force,  or  essence  or  power  Dy  which 
spirit  manifests  itself,  blindly  at  lint,  andunallv 
inR'Uajuut  like  u  garden  into  flower,  through  all 
the  faculties.  In  intuition  the  mind  has  direct 
lu Night  loathe  :il>»olute  essence  of  all  things. 
lusiifht  ia"4  less  clear  form  of  intuition,  not  so 
general.  Inspiration,  the  spirit  through  in- 
stincts, and  all  Uk*  faculties  reveals  itself.  Rev- 
elation Is  not  Anal  iml^n  manifested  through  in- 
spiration; revelation  must  take  possession  of  all 
our  faculties.  It  Ik  the  whole  of  tnat  which  can  lie 
manifested,  the  whole  or  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
prvt-ivn.  Though  Christian  revelation  as  yet 
satisfies  the  great  mans  ot  people,  we  cannot  say 
how  luug.  Perhaps  It  Is  a  mcniorv.of  spiritual 
experience  as  before  It  was  in  tbe  riesh.  Before 
It  war*  a  bnman  babe,  It  was  a  spiritual  babe; 
there  was  a  trltiitv  in  the  babe  Itself,  love  of 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness,  for  It  descended 
J  mm  truth  itself.  Human  memory  and  divine 
memory  are  his  senses. 

Rra«on,  conscience  and  affection  constitute  onr 
personality.  No  animal  Is  threefold,  and  man  as 
animal  Is  only  dual.  Conscience  is  the  sense  of 
right,  hut  does  not  tell  us  wliat  right  Is,  we  must 
And  that  out  for  ourselves  with  our  other  facul- 
ties. Spirit  (Clod)  is  innermost  in  the  conscience, 
commanding  us  to  do  right,  holding  us  responsi- 
ble for  what  we  do,  concerning  the  use  we 
make  of  our  faculties.  If  we  obey, 
conscience  approves;  If  we  disobey,  it 
disapproves,  and  the  day  of  judgment  has  really 
t>egun.  There  are  two  stages  before  we  sin ;  tbe 
mistake  may  be  In  our  judgment;  this  three- 
twisted  stand  is  our  personality,  and  all  the  way 
down  from  the  Godhead  It  descended  into  oar 
faculties,  and  there  Is  life;  otherwise  we  die.  Tue 
Soul,  mind  and  will  are  one,  msnfesting  In  three- 
fold aspects.  1'nlesa  there  had  been  this  three- 
fold character  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  woold 
never  ha*e  found  expression.  Tbe  trinity  runs 
through  everything,  even  the  vegetable  world, 
because  God  runs  into  everything.  Ibe  talk  was 
followed  by  a  resume  made  by  Professor  Harris, 
after  which  the  moraine  session  was  adjourned. 

The  evening  lecture  was  by  Professor  G.  H. 
Howison,  and  his  subject  was  "The  Present  State 
of  Philosophy  Actually  in  Germany."  He  said: 
Perhaps  the  must  sulking   fact  iwfardiag   taw 


state  of  philosophy  in  Germany  at  toe  present 
time,  is  a  manifest  reversal  of  the  hitherto  histor- 
ical relation.  The  extreme  sense  of  dependence 
on  what  philosophers  have  done  in  England  Is 
very  remarkable;  but  thev  do  not  speak  of  the 
the  Uplted  States  at  all.  To  make  a  correct  esti- 
mate, we  must  take  a  brief  resume  and  go  back 
to  Kant's  position.  First,  what  can  1  do?  Sec- 
ond, what  can  I  hope  for?  "How  much  ought  1  to 
believe?"  is  the  question  at  the  bottom,  and  Is  the 
question  of  today.  The  burning  questions  of 
philosophy  have  always  been  the  questions  of 
religion.  The  insurrection  against  what  bad 
usually  been  taught  uiodcru  philosophy  may 
he  said  to  have  begun  by  such  as  Bacon  and 
Locke,  in  considering  whether  there  is  a  God, 
freedom  of  will  and  immortality.  The  general 
course  of  thought  down  to  Kant  had  resulted  In 
-position  where  the  whole  qnestlon  was  whether 
we  can  make  anything  decisive  stiout  these 
.tilings,  or  whether  we  can  know  anythlnir  other- 
wise than  by  experience.  If  we  answer  no  to 
.these,  tbe  questions  of  philosophy  are  unswered 
very  summarily  iu  the  negative.  In  Continental 
philosophy,  as  opposed  to  Kngllsh,  re- 
course was  had  to  ultimate  ideas  of  rea- 
son, which  corresponded  to  realities  dis- 
tinct from  us.  Locke  questioned  whether 
philosophy  was  not  Htruggling  over  problems 
which  it  w:as  not  qualified  lor.  He  set  the  fashloi. 
of  an  King  what  was  the  source  of  ourknowledge; 
the  apparent  answer  would  be  from  experience. 
He  believed  that  we  couhl  reason  to  demonstrable 
belief  in  God  as  a  Hrstcause.  AccordingtoHume, 
all  judgments  which  seem  so  necessary  are  not 
fudgnieuts  leallv,  !>ut  are  forms  «or  illusory  ap- 
pearances of  judgment*?.  To  make  a  judgment, 
we  must  add  mjiuc  new  thing  in  the  conclusion. 
According  to  Hume  also,  the  three  questions  are 
matters  of  fact.  Tbe  only  evidence  competent  1b 
experience;  we  can  only  know  of  immortality  by 
dyimc  ourselves  and  experimenting.  This  treat- 
ment by  matters  passed  across  the  channel  Into 
Germany.  He  had  been  taught  conti- 
nental philosophy,  which  admitted  realities  which 
could  uot  be  admitted  hy  sense.  The  idea 
had  taken  on  its  cumpletest  form  in  Germany. 
Hume  caused  a  great  awakening  in  Kant's  mind. 
He  said  that  the  consideration  of  these  questions 

Siust  he  positioned  to  a  criticism  of  tbe  faculty 
y  which  we  kuow  at  all.  Have  we  a  rational 
faculty  or  not?  According  to  English  philosophy 
we  have  no  rational  faculty  whatever.  Whether 
the  English  ending  is  all  we  have  or  not  is  here- 
after the  cardinal  point  of  philosophy,  and  marks 
the  distinction  between  tho  Continental  and  the 
English. 

How  are  synthetic  judgments  possible?  By 
synthetic  judgments  he  means  just  what  Hume 
does  by^udgmentK  of  matter  ol  fact.  Experience 
is  a  complete  justification  of  such  a  judgment. 
Kant  says  there  are  judgments  which  are  uni- 
versal aii J  necessary,  and  vet  judgment?  of  fact; 
for  Instance,  causation;  every  cause  must  have 
en  effect,  or  vice  versa  every  change  in  plan  must 
be  produced  hy  something  else.  .\o»,  we  must 
|ay  that  ex|>cricuce  cannot  justify  tbe  geueial 
Statement  and  necessity.  The  utiuost  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  it  has  always  followed.  He  says 
these  are  such  u  print*  truths,  and  then  proceeds 
to  Investigate  "how  tbey  are  possible."  Tbey  are 
XiosMiblc  because  the  world  of  experience  is  the 
product  of  the  very  faculty  by  which  we  inakr' 
the    judgments.    Cognition,  instead  of    being   . 

Iia>sive  slate,  i-  an  active  operation  of  tbe  mind 
iv  which  it  transfers  to  things  its  own  &  priori 
forms.  This  world,  Instead  ol  lieing  Independent 
of  us  a<  .realities,  is  constituted  by  the  mind 
Itself.  He  saw  that  his  conclusions,  rather  than 
confuting  Hume,  continued  nim.  He  wished  to 
get  round  it.  So  he  said  that  we  make  an  entire 
mistake  when  we  suppose  that  by  the  iheo 
retieal  faculty  our  moral  condition  is  deter 
Dained;  it  is  hy  the  practical  facul- 
ty; so  that  any  attempt  to  show  connections  be- 
tween things  which  in  nature  are  not  subject  to 
this  faculty,  must  remain  futile  forever.  He 
proceeds  to  attack  the  arguments  used  by  pre- 
vious philosophers.  Philosophy  jmut  take  its 
start  not  from  the  theoretical,  hut  from  the 
practical  faculty;  the  Knowledge  that  1  ought  to 
do  a  certain  thing.  When  1  enter  tho  sphere  of 
xuoral  truth.  1  t-niri  the  realm  of  absolute  truth. 
Moral  allegiance  can  only  be  given  to  truths 
•which  are  absolute  in  the  character.  Here  tbe 
Judgment  must  be  uot  only  ours,  but  that  of 
•very  other  reasoning  mind;  tirst,  ol  freedom: 
second,  of  Immortaliiy;  third,  of  existence  of 
God.    In    this   form,  Kant    left   the  problems  of 

Suilosopfay,  belicvintr   that   he   had  met  the  bur- 
en  of  Hume's  scepticism,  and  the  danger  of  die* 
believing  the  validity  of  reason  as  well  as  moral 

Kant  undoubtedly  thought  that  he  bad  demon 

eVated  that  philosophy,  as  such,  was  impossible; 
but  "what  the  man  thought"  is  fallacious  in  the 
bistorv  of  philosophy.  The  rational  .Move- 
ment lies  In  tbe  nature  ot  man,  and  tends  to  be 
realized,  brt  only  Umt$,  for  there  Are  limitations 
to  the  human  mind. 

Philosophy  look  on  a  ne  phase  ss  Kant  left  It. 
Tlio  great  historical  questions  today  Is  whether 
the  followers  of  Kant  were  his  true  followers  or 
not.  One  has  only  to  mention  FIchte,  Scbelllng 
and  negel  to  call  to  many  minds  the  absolute  fol- 
lowing. The  watchword  of  young  Germans  is, 
"Back  to  Kant,"  by  which  they  measure  tbe  scep- 
tical side  of  his  theoretical  philosophy.  Is  the 
Interest  Iu  FIchte  and  Heuel  Id  England  entirely 
dead  In  Germany?  The  day  of  systematic  dhv 
cubsion  of  philosophy  has  gone  by.  In  Oennsay 
today,  except  Yon  Hartiuana,  there  Is  nobody 
who 'is  teaching  at  all  whom  be  Is  willlntz  to  de- 
fend. Vet  what  do  tbey  teach  ?  In  1K7T.  out  of  316 
lectures,  131  were  <>u  logic,  114  psychology,  3ft 
metaphysics,  and  32  ethics.  The  meaning  ol  this 
is  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place;  formerly 
metaphysics  was  popular,  but  now  It  Is  the  his- 
tory of  pbilusowby.  During  the  semester  of 
1SK1-82  there  were  abont  six  hundred  lectares 
eveiy  week  In  tbe  German-speaking  countries. 
Of  these  Itftv-tbree  per  cent  were  on  tire  history 
of  philosophy,  rudimentary  introduction  and 
special  systems;  twenty-three  per  cent  on  ethles, 
twelve  per  cent  on  psychology,  eight  per  cent  on 
logic,  one  per  cent  on  anthropology,  and  only 
three  or  lour  per  cent  on  metaphysics  proper. 
This  is  a  sign  of  a  general  break-up  and  a  period 
of  trausitiuu,  which  means  a  period  of  uncer- 
talntv  and  non-coercion.  Another  reason 
may 'be  to  at  quaint  ourselves  with  what 
has  liecn  a  vain  hope  to  And  oat  what 
b:ts  not  been  thought,  by  soese  lucky  stroke. 
Logic  has  fallen  benind  psychology.  Kvlurntly 
some  think  that  tbey  have  solved  the  logical 
problem,  others  that  it  Is  of  no  nee  to  attempt,  a 
solution  of  tho  problem.  Germans  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  tram-late  all  of  M  Ills'  and  most  of 
Spencer's  works,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  their 
liitliiuuce  has  become  extremely  great.  There  Is 
still  a  tru< 'j  left  of  tbe  great  thoughts  of  Kant. 
Among  older  proft*s*ors  there  are  a  few  Hegel- 
ians. After  excluding  Erdmann  at  Halle  the 
teaching  ol  liege!  has  ceased  and  Interest  la  cen- 


tred In  tbe  neo-Kantlans,  tbe  product  of  Im- 
ported emplrclsm,  a  study  of  Kant  In  tbe  interest 
of  giving  to  his  system  tbe  Ideas  which  be  is  be- 
lieved to  have  bad  himself,  and  particularly  tn 
bis  book,  on  "Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Bea- 
ton." Yet  there  is  nobody  who  is  enraged  In  ex- 
ponnding  asystem.  There  is  Ton  Hartmano.to  be 
sure,  but  he  has  no  reputation  In  tbe  univer- 
sities. Yet  the  prospects  are  rood  because  the 
social  condition  of  tbe  nation  is  seek  as  will  carry 
them  through  the  transition  stage  until  the  con- 
structlue  mind  gets  to  working.  At  present  all  the 
constructive  ability  of  the  nation  is  given  to  criti- 
cism. The  claseiOcauon  of  the  present  Influences 
In  Germany  may  be  grouped  as  follows i  First  in 
tbe  universities,  and  second  In  German  society. 
In  the  universities  tbe  two  mala  stremas  are  the 
neo-Kantlane  and  tbe  sabtle  empiricists.  In  so- 
ciety geoeially  at  present  there  are  two  other 
streams  of  thought;  the  first  a  sort  of  empirical, 
pantheistic  idealism,  represented  by  Von  Hart- 
mann,  and  second,  a  materialism  of  which  the 
best  exponent  is  DUuriag.  The  speaker 
then  gave  an  outline  of  these  two  views, 
and  said  these  have  been  modified  by 
Lange.  The  latter  Is  probably  the  most 
influential  mind  In  Germany;  and  ue  had  modi- 
fled  the  popular  philosophy  which  took  IU  innu- 
enoe  from  Von  rLutmaun.  Tbe  lecturer  then 
said  that  this  gvueral  state  Is  reflected  In  the 
university,  particularly  In  Berlin,  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter semester  of  ltwi  and  'att.  Ue  referred,  in  clos- 
ing, to  the  lecturers  now  In  Germany,  and  spe- 
cially, to  the  standpoint  of  Professor  Edward 
Zeller.tbe  author  oi  the  "History  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy"; Professor  Mlcbeiet,  the  only  genuine 
Hegelian  left  in  Berlin;  Professor  Paulsen,  the 
representative  of  empirical  pantheism;  Dr.  La- 
sou,  a  partial  Hecelian;  Dr.  Glsychl,  an  extreme 
empiricist  of  the  English  school,  and  Dr.  Ebbing- 
haus,  an  empiricist  of  the  school  of  Kechner. 

This  morning  at  nine  o'clock  Mr.  John  Albee 
will  give  a  lecture  on  "Poetry,"  and  In  the  even- 
ing Professor  W.  T.  Harris  will  give  the  second 
lu  his  series  on  tbe  history  of  philosophy,  tbe 
special  subject  being  "Aristotle's  De  Aulaae": 
bis  distinctions  between  Intuition,  feeling  and 
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PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 


Tteo  A*otable  Mjtctnrea  by  Pro- 
fe$sor  Mlotmiion. 

Tbe  Present  State  of  Philosophy 
in  Germany. 


Professor  Alcott  Opens  His  Course  of 
Lectures. 


Personality— Considered  as  Divine 
and  Human. 


Professor  G.  H.  Howison,  formerly  uf  the  Uoston 
Institute  of  TechDology,  ha?  just  returned  from  an 
extended  sojourn  In  Germany,  where  be  has  giveo 
great  attention  to  the  Intellectual  condition  of  that 
country.  The  Professor  is  well  known  io  oar  own 
country  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe  a*  one  of  the 
m« t  accomplished  scholar*  of  America,  aod  hid  ob- 
servations abroad  have  unusual  value.  Returning 
to  his  own  country  Prof;sior  Howlton  sees 
many  phases  of  life  through  that  truer  per- 
spective afforded  by  distance— or  time— and  be 
throw*  a  mental  Illumination  upou  many  of  the 
social  prcblems  of  tbe  day.  Your  representa- 
tive begged  tbe  courtesy  of  a  little  talk  with 
tbe  Professor  regarding  tbe  states  ot  women  In  Ger- 
many as  noted  by  him.  Kindly  granting  the  request 
be  said  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  tbe  unrest  wbtcb 
marks  the  present  transitional  age  of  womanhood  Iu 
America  is  nuknewn  In  Germany.  Tbe  German  wo- 
man !»  not  afflicted  with  aspirations  In  tbe  pro- 
nounced wanner  of  tbe  average  American  woman. 
Tbe  women  are  not  ambitious  for  University  educa- 
tion, nor  do  tbey,  Indeed,  dream  of  it.  The  educated 
women  are  almost  without  exception  grounded  la 
the  modern  claieic*.  SDd  almost  equally  without  ex- 
ception they  are  not  Latlu  echolan.  It  i*  unu.*aal  to 
meet  s  German  woman  among  the  educated  classes 
who  does  not  ?peak  one  or  more  languages  than 
her  native  tongue,  says  Professor  Howlsoo.  It 
would  teem  that  bis  rtrongest  impression  ot 
German  wonisnhood  Is  its  repose  In  contrast 
to  tbe  mtrcurlal  rsture  of  Ln°  American  wo- 
men. Quebtionlcg  farther  If  women  who  may  be 
described  ss  contented  rather  than  aspiring,  were 
companionable  wires  for  tbo  highly  educated  uol- 
vertlty  mtn.  Piof.  Howison  replied  that  they  were 
eminently  fo.  Tbey  are  well  versed  tn  literature  and 
the  currencies  of  the  day,  with  tbe  exception  or  pol- 
itics, In  which  as  your  representative  gatbeied,  tbey 
take  little  Interest  or  concern.  The  classet.  of  nued- 
ncated  rouieu  sre  cheerful  and  content  io  tlieir 
Isbors,  end  raarriace  is  far  more  universal  than 
among  us.  The  morale  ol  lbs  cruder  classes  ia  far 
better,  the  Professor  states,  than  among  correfpoud- 
Ici  classes  la  Aineries.  Ol  coarse  Germany  is  not 
to  us  so  unknown  a  land  that  any  Information  re- 
garding Its  people,  Intellectually,  morally,  soclallr, 
can  be  especially  new  'o  suy  one,  bat  still  It  Is  raie 
that  one  meets  an  observer  so  well  calculated  to 
Judge  of  tbe  tiendol  life  as  lb  Protester  Howison, 
utd  the  opportunity  ot  learning  bis  Impressions  wtr 
a  vetoed  one. 

Prof.  Howlson's  lectures  on  Tae«dav  and  \Vede*a>- 
dsy  evenings,  discussed  tbe  prcseot  condition  of 

rUILOROPHV    IK    OOIHA.NY. 

The  lecturer  gave  s  synopsis  of  Rail's  philosophy 
tbst  wsi  remsrssble  in  its  clearness,  and  both  ootad 
and  denoted  the  principal  currents,  comprising  the 
nretent  philosophical  snoveoteDt  lo  thai  country. 
The  prsseijt  condition  Is  a  revolutlonsry  period.  Toe 
philosophical  literature  l»  extensive,  but  It  Is  a  llttie 
after  tbe  Isshlon*  we  Inferred  from  the  Professor's 
statements,  or  every  man  o«iu£— «oi  nn  own  poet. 
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but  bis  own  philosopher.  The  history  of  philosophy 
is  lsrgely  snd  generally  and  exhaustlTely  studied. 
It  Is  s  period  ol  research,  of  criticism,  of  suslyxlog, 
rather  than  of  constructing  sod  creatiog. 

This  disintegration  of  old  systems  Is  closely  connec- 
ted with  two  pronosneed  features  of  later  develop- 
ment: One,  the  msnifest  occllne  of  the  speculstivs 
systems  with  no  new  construction  to  supply  their 
place  \d  general  acceptance,  snd  the  other  the  trsns- 
ier  of  special  philosophical  production  from  ths 
universities  to  a  wider  circle  of  learned  men. 

Professor  Howison  considered  tbe  system  of  Kant, 
and  remarked  bow  philosophy  lies  in  tbe  nature  of 
man  and  tends  to  get  Itself  realised.  Its  limitations 
ate  those  of  individuals.  FIchte,  Shelling  and  Hegel 
followed  Kant.  The  posliicn  oi  the  new  Kantian 
school  and  of  tbe  empiricists  were  considered.  Ths 
following  valuable  statistics  of  tbe  percentage  of 
luctuphviic  In  courses  of  study  st  the  German  ani- 
rersities  was  given: 

History  rudiments  aod  empiricists,  53  per  cost.; 
ethics,  23  per  cent.;  psychology,  12  ver  cent.;  logic. 
S  per  rent.;  sntbropoloey,  1  per  cent.;  leaving  foi 
lurtspbyt'tc  proper,  3  to  4  per  cent. 

It  will  lie  seen  how  this  percentage  Indicates  a  rev- 
ulutlorary  period,  a  sea&on  of  dirlntcgratioo,aodooe 
which  us  in  IU  nature,  uncalculable.  Psychology  is 
in  advance  ot  logic,  and  t£e  thinkers  of  tbe  day  have 
either  abandoned  logic  In  despair,  or  they  belters 
tbey  have  successfully  solved  It. 

The  trident  reversal  of  the  relation  that  has  be- 
come historical  is  to-day  the  one  conspicuous  fact  In 
litrnmny.  There  is  an  almost  absolute  dependence 
on  whet  philosophers  have  accent  pitched  lo  England, 
•  but  little  alltuion  Is  made  to  what  has  been  done  In 
.Aruerfcs.  Tbe  key  to  nil  this  Is  the  comprehension 
ot 

KAKT'B  POSITION, 

a?  bis  the  tight  bos  glten  color  and  form  to  all  lotel- 
lectasl  (iernany  for  nearly  a  century.  Throe  ques- 
tions defined  tbemiclves  before  Id*  miod:  (a)  What 
1  do?  (i»)  What  can  1  hope  for?  (c)  How  much  ought 
I  to  believe?  Mcdem  philosophy  came  into  being 
wiih  the  Urst  questioning  of  the  thought  of  Detcer- 
tts  and  Locke.  The  prominent  questions  before 
their  irnnds  were  as  to  tbe  exl-ttence  of  the 
Duty,  the  freedom  of  tbe  will  snd  of  Immortali- 
ty, Down  to  Kant's  time  tbe*e  three  great  qoes- 
tiiDs  hsd  been  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
human  experience.  What  could  observation  teacb? 
or  could  It  teach  suy  thing'.'  Eogllsb  philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  set  up  ths  ultimate  Idea  of  reason  as 
coi responding  to  realities  without  ourselves,  bnt 
Locke  questioned  ss  to  whether  tbe  human  mind 
wss  capable  of  dealing  with  these  problems.  He 
qoeitioned  tbe  success  of  knowledge.  Home  weighed 
these  considerations  more  carefully.  Be  believed  a 
new  element  must  *be  added  to  a  former  conclusion 
to  make  a  judgment.  In  his  system,  said  Pro! essor 
Howison,  he  believed  that  we  only  test  philosophical 
questions  by  metiers  of  experience,  so  that  we  could 
only  he  sore  of  immoruiltv  by  dying  and  experi- 
encing it.  Kant  differed  dismetrically  from  this  in 
that    he  sdmltted  facts  that  were  not  tested  and 


which  could  not  be  tested  by  sense-perception,  in 
Leibnitx  the  Continents!  philosophy  reached  Its 
f nil  stature.    But  Kaut  was  kindled  bv  Hume  to  tbe 


most  searching  and  critical  snslyds  as  to  whether  tbe 
ujind  hss  reason,— the  rational  faculty  st  all?  The 
English  philosophy  bod  liinlttd  ail  knowledge  to  the 
uonnds  of  experience.  Does  this  Include  the  entire 
range  of  the  Intellect,  of  cognition,  is  the  dividing 

fiolnt  belween  the  Continental  and  the  English  sys- 
ems  of  philosophy.  Kant  questions  if  synthetic 
judgments  are  possible.  Hume  questions]  are  these 
judgments;  from  actual  experience  pos-iMe.  Kant 
sets  up  a  priori  truths  from  synibesi.*laDtl  then  ue»- 
tionsthem.  He  makes  cognition  ao  sctiv*  rather 
tbap  a  pusblve  faculty,  a  not-itlve  rathe*1  than  a  nega- 
tive intellectual  force. 

Protestor  Howison  advanced  a  very  notable  idea 
in  his  belief  that  tbe  basis  of  philosophy  should  be 
moral  perception  ot  the  obligation  aftording  the 
conscioasne>9  tbit  one  ghanla  do  s  given  action. 
Ho  thus  gives  what  be  terms  the  practical  basis, 
yet  which  is  really  the  actuality— of  the  ideul  eoff- 
nltlcu.  He  regards  moral  truth  as  synonoinoas 
with  actual  truth,  and  our  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  truth  can  only  he- Inspired  by  those  absolute  In 
character.  From  this  polut  Kant  proceeds  to  ana- 
lyse tbe  three  great  questions  mentioned,  of  free- 
dom, immortslltv  and  tbe  existence  of  the  Deity. 

These  piobitais  of  philosophy  Kant  treated  In  a 
nisuoer  to  fttirly  meet  snd  counteract  the  sceptiebnn 
of  Hnme,  Kant's  Idea  of  the  rational  advance  of 
philosophy  lies  lu  tbe  nature  of  man.  Bnt  there  are 
liinits  that  tbe  mtt,d  meets  in  the  limitations  of  other 
uiiods.  Pbilotopby  took  on  new  lorms  after  Knot. 
The  great  question  to-day  of  students  devoted  to  ths 
history  of  philosophy,  is  what  ruoces«ors  were  legiti- 
mate interpreters  of  Kant.  The  young  G«r mans 
bave  an  enthusiasm  for  tbe  questioning  side 
of  Ksnt's  critique.  The  inte-ast  In  Fichte  and 
Hegel  Is.  if  not  deed,  vet  latent.  There  nt  little 
syaUsaatic  teaching  of  philosophy. .  Only  Van  H*n- 
anann  is  now  teaching  a  system* he  Is  willing  to 
defend.  It  Is  he  who  Urst  sought  to  Introduce 
serious  changes  In  the  system  of  Schopenhauer. 
Tbe  metaphyslc  of  tbe  unconscious,  says  Prof. 
vYundt,  bad  predecessors  shy*.  Hsrtmanu  gives  sn 
account  of  these*  lit*  metaphysical  svstem  la  or  at- 
tempt tooTcrcotne  tboouallstnof  will  andknowledge 
In  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  and,  Prof. 
VTnnrit  continues,  ficho[<:Dbeuer  regards  unconsci- 
ous will  as  the  trsiisceLdent  co'mlcal  principle  that 
Urst  of  all  objectifies  itself  tor  our  subjective  cogni- 
tion In  the  human  body.nnd  then,  through  tbe  brato 
proces-es  there  arising,  produces  the  world  that  we 
know;  while  Hkittuauii,  on  the  other  bsud,  believes 
that  w:ll  and  knowledge  form  uu  Inseparable  unity 
in  tbe  uuconscious. 

lhe  (lermans,  continued  Prof.  Howison.  have 
m  l:iiio  Isle  yrats  translated  into  their  language  the 
works  of 

HILL  AND  SPEJSCtR. 

Of  the  fc-rmer  they  have  substantially  all,  while 
ttey  have  most  of  8pci*ccr's.  These  great  works 
sre  eierttng  a  vast  and  incalculable  influence  on  the 
Gtrinsn  thought  of  to-day,  yet  tbe  great  thought  ot 
Kaut  Is  still  vital,  and  there  are  notable  Hegelians, 
although,  excepting  Erdmxun  st  Halle  aud  a  limited 
number  o'  the  older  professors,  tbe  teschlog  of 
Hrg<  I  s  system  has  cessed,  snd  Inquiry  is  now 
concentrated  on  tbe  Neo-Kantlans  or  the  pro- 
duct of  Imported  empiricism,  lhere  discin!e« 
of  Kaut  devote  tben>s<Mvt:«  to  giving  tbe  Ideas 
thev  tuppote  blm  to  nave  given,  deriving  their 
knowledge  largely  from  bis  work  entitled,  "Heligion 
vYithln  tbe  Limits  of  Reason. "  Tbe  Neo-Kanttaoa 
announce  us  a  fundamental  troth,  that  Kent's  aa- 
preme  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  Impos- 
sibility of  Judgnien.nuiiiidethe  limits  ot  seese.  The 
B-cniiuent  Nro-KsntIsa«  sre  Lant:e,  Cobee,  Stadter, 
r.  Hans  Varhiorer,  Prof.  Erdmaee  and  Prof. 
Meyti,  said  Prof.  Howison.  In  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  their  kirut  in,  asked  by  Prof.  Wm.  James, 

Hi  roiiclu>lou  the  lecturer  s«td  the  art  of  philoso- 
phy lu  Germany  was  encouraging  notwlttrstandlag 
tbe  many  conflcltlog  obstacles  In  ihl*  trandtlonsl 
stslo.  Hnrtmano  bsj*.  Indeed,  no  reputation  In  Iks 
Universities,  but  the  tr-tellectnal  cooditioo  Is  strong 
and  will  carry  this  nebulous  stage  until  the  creative 
and  tbe  coostrnctlve  mind  shtll  arise.    At  date,  tbe 
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abihtjt  t bat  might  b«  creatlv?  por i  toward  erlticbmi, 
sua  (btL«  neutralize*  Its  constructive  force. 

Tbe  lecture*  of  Prof.  Howiton  are  of  universal 
Importance  and  lutereet  to  tbe  trend  of  pr<*ent 
thcngbt. 

i*BOF.   ALCOTTK   I.ECTVKC. 

Tbe  morning  lecture  of  Wednesday  was  given  by 
Mr.  Alcott  on  "Personality,  Divine  and  Human." 
Tbe  students  and  llttenep  of  tbe  achool  gathered 
w  lib  unusual  promptness  that  no  word  of  the  beloTod 
leader  mould  be  loat.  At  Mr.  Alcott's  aide  aat  MIib 
Peabody,  listening  Intently,  end  Joat  In  front  were 
Professor  Bowi*oo  and  Professor  J  ewe*  of  Harford 
FniverMty,  I>.  Harris  and  Mr.  Emery  sat  near  on 
tlie  platform.  Tbe  attendance  wu  good,  and  tbe  at- 
mosphere of  deep  Interest  and  expectation  could  be 
felt  by  ail.  Mr.  Alcoa's  words  are  always  tue  trae 
"Oipblc  sayings,*'— gem  of  thought  and  words  of 
applied  wisdom,  bntln  many  respects  bU  l*c;are  of 
yesterday  inoralog  was  one  of  tbe  most  rotable  be 
has  ever  given.  "Age  cannot  wither"  Mr.  Alcoit. 
His  is  tbe  vigor  and  power  andclearneas  of  middle 
age.  witb  the  profound  experience  and  tbe  floe  pol- 
bib  tbst  his  long  life  of  thought  have  given  to  Its  ex- 
pression.    His   voice   is  cicar.i 

and  dls'iiHrt  In  any  part  of  tbe  i 

In  opening  nla  lecture  Mr.  Alcott  referred  to  tbe  dif- 
ficulties of  philosophic  techotqae,and  while  he  wished 
to  use  1  be  simplest  language  be  recalled  that  even 
Plato,  the  clearest  of  tbiukers  and  writer*  in  the 
Greek,  was  often  obecore  to  scholars;  and  Mr.  Emvr- 
aou,  whose  diction  is  a  transparency  througb  which 
tboogbt  shines,  is  sometimes  pronounced  unintelli- 
gible. How  can  those  who  read  blm  expect  to  ud- 
dentind  him  unless  they  have  lived  lives  as  subtle 
*s  his?  questioned  Mr.  Alcott.  For  we  only  know 
that  which  we  have  lived.  We  only  recosrnisc  with- 
out that  which  has  It*  correspondence  within  oar- 
aches.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Alcott's  lecture  is  aa 
follows; 

By  personality,  be  mesnt  that  which  Is  universal 
and  common  to  all  of  u»,  we  being  persona,  all  that 
i*  central  and  absolute  in  each  one  of  oa.  individu- 
ality, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  personality,  bat  la 
something  that  is  special  aud  particular,  and  distin- 
guishes one  person  from  another.  These  two  words 
are  never  to  be  used  In  the  same  sense,  for  one  win 
always  be  special,  tbe  other  universal.  Instinct  is 
not  a' blind  force.  In  the  souse  of  tbe  naturalist,  but 
Is  tbe  first  motion  of  splrli — that  force,  essence  or 
power  by  which  spirit  manifest*  Itself;  at  nr«  bliod- 
1t,  but  flnaJIr  opening  out,  like  tbe  bnd  Into  tbe 
Bower,  through  all  our  facaltie*-  Instinct  Ik  tbe  root 
of  sJU  our  faculties.  By  Intuition,  low,  tbe  mind  haj 
a  direct  inngbt  Into  tbe  absolute  easeni*  of.  all 
things.    Insight  !■  a  lea*  clear  and  not  so  general 

form  of  Intuition.  Inspiration  come*  WMi  tbe 
spirit,  through  instincts  and  all  tbe  facalties,  reveals, 
ibelf.  Revelation  Is  not  a  Anal  revelation  unless 
manifested  through*  Inspiration.  Tbe  revelation 
UDtt  take  pot* esfilon  of  alt  oor  faculties. 

Revelation  Is  tbe  whole  jf  that  which  enn  be  mani- 
fested, tbe  whole  ot  the  possibilities  of  expression. 
Though  Christian  revelation  as  yet  satisfies  the  great 
rna-8  of  people  who  have  thought  on  tbe  subject,  we 
cannot  shy  how  tong  it  will  be  satisfactory.  Potilblr 
it  may  be  exhaustive.  With  regard  to  memory,  tblt 
life  did  not  begin  with  the  incarnation  in  the  body, 
but  brings  memory  of  spiritual  experiences  before  It 
was  in  the  flesh.  Before  there  is  the  human  baby 
there  is  tbe  Fpirilual  babe.  Even  In  the  babe  itself 
there  is  a  tiiulty,  the  love  of  beauty,  truth  and  good* 
neds.  for  it  descended  from  truth  Itself.  Hainan 
memory  and  divine  nemory  are  his  two  usee  of  the 
word. 

Mind  Is  that  which  thinks,  reasons,  apprehends, 
comprehends;  in  other  words,  intellect. 

The  ao»l  feels,  loves,  bos  raiMons  anl  affections. 
The  will  is  tbe  power  of  choosing  or  refusing.  The 
Intellect,  thinking,  alms  at  thinking  the  truth  abso- 
lutely. Tbe  soul,  loving,  seeks  to  find  the  gool,  and 
trill,  willing,  seem  the  Bgbt.  Then  there  la  rightful* 
n«»,  truthfulness  and  goodness,  which  constltatetbe 
trinity  that  we  are.  11  we  merely/*/.,  without  love, 
we  would  only  go  astray.  When  there  is  this  trinity, 
then  is  precipitated  a  righteous  deed.  Reason,  eon- 
science  mid  affection  then  constitute  oar  personality, 
No  atuo-ai  is  threefold,  and  man,  simply  as  an  ani- 
mal, Is  only  dual.  Conscience  is  in*  sense  of  right, 
but  it  does  not  tell  u»  what  la  right,  for  this  we  must 
bod  out  for  ourselves  by  means  of  other  faculties. 
Spirit,  or  Gcd.  Is  Immanent  in  the  conscience,  con- 
ruaudiog  tuto  do  right,  and  holding  ns  responsible 
lor  *  bat  we  do,  considering  the  use  we  make  of  oor 
faculties. 

When  commanded  to  do  what  la  right,  if  we  obey. 
conscience  approves,  If  we  disobey,  It  disapprove*, 
aud  the  day  of  judgment  has  realty  eommencod  on 
tbe  commission  of  tbedeed.  There  are eevera]  stages 
before  we  may  be  said  to  sin;  for  instance,  the  mis- 
take may  be  in  our  judgment  oa  to  what  is  right. 
This  tbree-twisted  strand  Is  oor  personality,  sndTull 
tbe  way  down  from  the  Godhead  it  d-scends  into 
car  faculties,  ar.d  then  there  hi  life;  otherwise  there 
is  decease.  Having  given  tbe  somewhat  peculiar 
senses  in  which  he  uses  these  words,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  remark  that  words  tend  to  get  corrupt 
nrd, -o.  deceptive  in  tbefr  meaning.  One  of  the 
creat  objects  of  teaching  is  lo  liberate  people  from 
thete  conventionalised  corruptions.  Just  as  m 
6bakt-peare's  time  actoia  wore  masks,  and  a  voioe 
M  oke  trooi  behind  tbem,  so  tbe  body  ta  oor  mask, 
and  It  la  tbe  cool,  which  speaka  through  at,  tbe  per- 
sonality, tbe  immanent  Uodbead. 

You  may -ay  that  this  is  not  philosophy,  and.  In- 
deed, there  is  an  element  of  theosopby  aboat  It.  The 
toui,  mlndand  wi'i  are  one.  which  la  manifested  In  a 
threefold  aspect.  Utlesa  there  bad  boon  this  three- 
fold chaiacUr  to  tbe  hnmao  mind  tba  Chrlsttao  doe- 
trhieoftbe  Trinity  could  never  have  found  expres- 
sion. Tbls  doctrine,  too  (oot  dogma,  as  It  it  often 
fonuc,  in  tbe  cborrbes),  in  its  evenoe  is  true,  tied  U 
a  person,  and  If  these  powers  are  divine,  and  mast 
have  had  their  origlu  in  Him,  they  must  also  be  bi 
Jit:  likeness:  and  since  we  are,  we  are  <o  Hta  like- 
f,Wi  and  are  lu  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughter!  to 
llllii.  Tin  refore,  man  Is  a  person,  because  God  Is 
not  ?.n  individual,  rot  if  any  one  should  address  God 
n>  "flion  holy  and  divine  individual,"  how  -trange 
:t  would  round  lo  our  ears. 

'J  he  trinity  run-  through  everything,  even  social 
Ibr-'ilutlon*  and  tbe  vegetable  world,  bee****  God 
ruus  through  everything,  thong*  It  does  not  attain 
pirsooriMty  in  all  these.  No  animal  is  a  person,  or 
iiaatur  been  known  to  »«y  "1"  and  know  what  It 
mt.ii.t  when  It  said  so;  no  animal  can  ohoove  and 
will.  VII  animal*  ar.  under  tbe  sway  of  fate  and 
nei-.-Mty,anilruan  hlioielf  la  to  a  certain  extent,  In 
»o  i  w  os  be  is  the  vlct  Im  of  bis  senrea  and  aupelltos. 
Von  may  say  tbnt  the  horse  Bins,  but  you  are  only 
puulng  foor  own  Interpretation  on  the  borte  and 
Judaic*  hi™  as  ,on  feel  that  yon  wonld  yourself  be 
judged. 

There  aro  two  Hylee  of  teaching.  Tour  speaker,  la 
a  style  native  to  himself,  seek*  to  state  a  truth  tn 
■neb  terms  that  Intuitively  and  without   iwasoalng 


you  must  answer,  "Yes;  that  is  so,"  Others  teach 
truths  which  lead  np  to  tbe  point  which  needs:  to  ho 
taogbt,  to  that  yon  can  reason  on  these,  and  wham 
you  come  to  tbe  real  point  you  are  obliged  to  access) 
It.  Both  are  good  methoos,  but  the  forsntr  is  tie 
way  of  ruch  a  teacher  as  Emerson,  the  war'a  asetaed; 
tbe  latter  Is  the  way  of  tbe  philosopher.  Perhaps, 
and  we  hope  it  was  so,  tbe  staeasow  of  Becratas  was 
the  spirit,  the  Godhead  In  Use  conscience,  forblddtnc 
him  to  do  {certain  Ibiop.  The  Oriental  nUgrone, 
too,  rnay  have  arrived  at  a  pwro  personality.  Wo 
hope  this  mayall  be  true.  Oar  personality  lea  btrtfc- 
right  from  the  Godhead;  are  poeaaaa  all  has  sscalttse 
in  embryo  when  we  wake  ep  In  thai  life. 

Prof.  Hams  than  went  over  the  tectorev's  Phtsnth 
espralDlng  and  eolaxglrig.  Chess.  He  sagad.  ttast^tj 
eoncJity  u  identical  with  Kmcraon's  *  over-eowv 
Our  life  is  dependent  on  environment  and  antece- 
dence, something  preo-dhia  this  life,  and  our  bond 
of  connection  Is  "Instinct,'  which  would  appear  in 
us  also  ns  tbe  ego.  Tbe  next  form  of  instinct  is  in- 
spiration, which  lf>  a  further  Injfgbt  into  these  rela- 
tions. He  further  argued  that  Mr.  Alcott's  express- 
ions were  very  good;  that  (he  rrinclpal  thing,  bow- 
ever,  was  always  the  thought,  and  If  the  philosopher 
had  tbe  thought  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  what- 
ever reran  he  wished  In  which  to  express  It.  He 
miabt  call  It  revelation,  argent  vice  or  philosopher's 
stone;  it  was  all  right  ns  long  as  he  oosstwedthe  per- 
fectly rounded  thought. 

Miss  Peabody  remarked  that  people  are  apt  to  an- 
tagonize revelation  and  nature,  aa  it  nature  were  not 
revelation.  Bat  she  believed  that  there  is  a  revela- 
tion through  nature,  a?  well  as  the  common  revela- 
tion through  history.  The  quarrel  between  science 
and  revelation  comes  largely  from  the  insufficiency 
of  our  deb  mi  ion-  of  revelation. 

This  morning's  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Albee  on 
"Poetry,"  and  this  evening  Or.  Harris  will  give  hi* 
second  lectnro  on  Aristotle's  "Oea  Auiiua." 
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Mr.  Albee's  Iiitorestiug  Paper  ou 
Poets  and  Poetry. 


Professor  W.   T.   Harris's-  Lecture    on 
Aristotle  b  De  Anima. 

Concord,  Jlass.,  Jul>  20,  Thta  inornlne  Mr. 
Albce  read  his  paper  on  the  poets.  In  his  In- 
troductory remarks  he  noticed  that  since  the 
last  session  of  the  school  four  men  had  died 
who  bad  largely  Affected  the  thought  and  im- 
agination of  their  contemporaries.  Two  of 
tbem,  Longfellow  una  Emerson,  were  poets; 
Darwin,  a  third,  not  much  leas  so,  for  he  set 
free  the  Imagination  in  coiitcmplailus  man  and 
nature.  We  see  when  a  poet  is  also  a  man  of 
science,  like  Goethe,  how  easily  science  flows 
into  verse.  Emerson,  too,  had  a  synthetic  pre* 
vision  of  scientific  law,  so  accurate  that  It  la 
understood  that  his  poetry  furnishes  texts  to 
the  labors  of  several  English  savants.  There  Is 
lii  him  an  all-pervading  sonse  of  the  unity  and 
likeness  in  nature.  Tun  last  of  our  great  losses 
la  Ganb.il'H.  whose  actions  and  career  were 
as  romantic  and  heroic  as  any  In  Plutarch. 
"I  offer  you,"  said  he  to  a  handful  of  devoted 
patriots,  "hunger,  wounds,  death;  let  him  who 
chooses  these  follow  me  !"  He  should  be  called 
the  poet  of  action;  Darwin,  of  ihoso  cenerallza- 
tioDs  which  are  poetic  on  account  of  their  rela- 
tion to  tbe  origin  and  destiny  of  man;  Emerson, 
of  Insight;  and  Longfellow,  an  elementary  poet. 
These  have  departed,  each  to  rest  in  a  place 
representative  of  his  genius;  Emerson  among 
the  evergreen  pines,  Longfellow  by  the  placid, 
ever-llowlng  Charles,  Darwin  under  the  slow- 
l>rowui£,  =i  urily  Engilali  oak.  aud  Garibaldi  hy 
the  turbulent  sea,  mother  of  all  fainoiiK  histon'c 
actions.  >lost  of  the  other  creal  joefs  of  our 
ago  are  now  ripe  in  years;  their  work  iias  been, 
for  some  time,  unfit,  not  free  and  stirring;  and 
in  fact  they  have  always  been  vitln'.ed  with 
excess  of  the  pathetic  Few  have  found  the 
Just  union  of  pure  Intellectuality  and  emo- 
tion. The  tranquillity  of  tho  times  suits 
their  years,  and  our  manners  nnd  events, 
all  tend  to  subdue  the  shrill  tone  or  any  youthful, 
ditbvaniblo  muse.  He  cannot  expect  much  of 
tho  wild  living  nnd  startling  character  from 
our  liviiift  masters  In  poetry,  thoutcK  to  be  suro, 
"(Edlpus  at  Cololites"  and  Canieruury  Tales 
were  the  works  of  old  ace;  but  not  often  docs 
ftcnlus  continue  undecayed  In  an  aged  form. 
One  czcepilon  we  have,  and  lie  la  our  own.  our 
senior  here  being  our  senior  still  In  wise 
thought.  Hut  let  us  honor  (renins  with  all 
praise,  whether  dead  or  living,  whether  still 
productive  or,  having  harvested  lta  Held,  Halts 
contemplating  and  enjoying  with  us  the  proa- 
i>eci  of  that  serene  ovenfug  when  no  man  la- 
bors, 1  hut  night  of  perpetual  rest.  It  seems  a 
fitting  moment  to  reutirvey  the  field,  and  see 
what  has  been,  It  being  and  will  he  accom- 
plished in  poetry  ]  f  we  were  able,  we  would 
propose  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  a  fresh 
and  greater  poet  than  has  nttnerto  appeared, 
for  the  true  poet  la  the  beat  edit 'of  God. 

i  acre  is  a  aiuguiax  announcement  mane  iat«»y 
by  John  Morloy,  the  Enullah  literary  historian 
and  critic,  that  n  great  poet  la  about  to  appear, 
but  It  In  prudent  to  be  raiher  Indefinlto  In  aucb 
predictions.  A  ncncroua  prophecy  will  fulfill 
itself.  Let  It  read  like  nn  undent  almanac, 
"about  this  time  ezpect  rain,  si«et  or  snow, 
with  winds."  written  doim  tbe  page,  not  acrott, 
and  tho  cvtMit  will  Justify  the  seer.  So  In  tbe 
snuer-lcrrestrlal  calendar,  look  out  for  the  poet. 
'fA'iilniion  of  any  class  of  social  facta,  even  ac- 
cidents, shows  a  regular  recurrence  of  thoeo  of 
similar  character.  There  will  be  so  many  fools, 
hydrocephaly  dwarfs,  and  so  muny  mathema- 
ticians, tenors  and  poet*.  Tooti  are  apt  to  oomo 
In  groups  like  wlld-ilowera;  some  like  tbem  also 
tn  neglected  spota.  Nature  retreaU  before 
man's  nand:  or  ehc  seeine  to  say,  •'  He  will  suf- 
ficiently embellish  and  honor  the  place  where 
he  Ie  planted;  1  will  take  care  of  those  which 
have  no  benefactor,  no  uut;ae.    Hore  ahail  soma 


poet  or  artist  be  born,  and  IbU  obs-nre 
corner  shall  become  famous  and  hallowed  for- 
evermore."  Society  aud  the  family  take  no 
pains  to  encourage  and  nurture  a  poet  oa  they 
do  a  musician  or  merchant.  They  recognlns) 
him  oa  something  above  their  creation  or  tui- 
tion. Society  tinderiaarea  to  provide  lor  medi- 
ocrity and  to  perjtetuate  It;  whatever  Is  above 
or  below  mediocrity  la  left  to  charity  and  to 
chance.  Aa  the  poet  |„  not  the  product  of  anoth- 
er's will,  nor  even  of  his  own,  be  may  be  looked 
for  among  that  order  of  things  presided  over  by 
deatlny.  It  docs  not,  however,  reajilra  great 
prevision  to  foretell  a  new  poet  when  tho  old 
are  dead  or  Jylng,  since  tbe  English  race  Is 
never  left  long  without  one.  What  Is  there  left 
for  a  poet  to  sing?  Can  we,  by  Indexing  wbat 
has  been  done  already,"  foresee  his  new  work 
and  place?  Or  will  he  reform  and  repeat  tho 
old  themes?  1  wish,  Indeed,  he  could  have  the 
daring*  to  do  this,  and  wo  could  have  a  hundred 
Fromeihcuses.  Cleopatra*  and  Kausti,  for 
the  public  loses  many  a  good  gift  In 
the  search  for  novel  themes.  Lot  us 
take  our  new  wine  In  old  bottles; 
perhaps  It  will  catch  some  flavor  of  the 
old.  And  why  should  we  strain  ao  for  a  now 
text  when  the  sermon  must  lnevltnbly  follow 
an  ancient  and  foreordained  limit?  Will  tho 
]  oet's  work  \ft  what  .Mutthew  Arnold  reqnlree 
of  noetry.that  It  shall  ha  n  criticism  or  life, 
that  It  shall  teach  us  to  live  on  a  nioro  Ideal 
plane?  Ur  shall  he  fulfill  Emeriton's  demand  of 
the  poet,  namely,  tbut  he  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  beauty  of  the  symbols  ot  nature  oa  an 
uncoiiaeious  commentary  on  human  life,  but 
mutt  penetrnto  the  Inmost  moaning  of  tbe  sym- 
bol rihI  r.*port  what  it  sayg.so  that  we  <vbf»  hear 
may  thereaitor  ej«ak  ant!  ait  wlthont  the  least 
nmnlguliyor  error?  Hut  a  new  poot  will  not 
subscribe  these  expectations.  He  will  surprise 
UK  with  something  better  than  we  can  Imagine. 
All  tho  ubeojute  and  ideal  rm)uiremvnte  In 
art  that  we  have  mode  will  bo  enlarged 
and  readjusted  In  tho  new  poet  or  artist. 
lie  then  mentioned  the  difficulty  that  a  young 
genius  has  in  getting  recognized,  for  the 
measure  which  the  public  has  hitherto  used  In 
forming  its  judgments  must  be  changed.  Faust 
Is  a  poem  which  teaches  deeply  the  problem* 
of  modern  ILfe,  and  thus  far  remains  It*  one 
adeguato  bistoilcal  picture.  Meanwhile  there 
are  many  ecfioet,  each  of  which  solicit*  us  to 
declare  it  tne.  authentic  voice  of  the  time. 
There  ie  the  press,  whose  claims  are  loud  and 
perslfeical  and  deceptively  impersonal.  Intended 
to  make  us  believe  it  Is  our  own  opinions  and 
experience  wo  are  reading.  The  novel  next 
accounts  Hsfli  tbe  true  literary  vehicle  and 
portraiture  of  social  life.  Then  speak  those 
\\l  |j  claim  lire  scientific  interest,  Its  manifold 
positive  results  and  destined  triumph 
over  every  'inysterv,  to  bo  the  undoubted 
characteristic  of  these  times,  and  lis  rec- 
ords our  chief  legacy  to  our  succes- 
sors. He  Old  not  wish  to  magnify  tbe 
the  poet's  ofi.ee  unduly,  but  it  muM  be  remem- 
bered that  his  work  Is  that  which  men  have 
hitherto  taken  moat  care  In  preserving.  How 
shall  we  describe  the  present  claims  of  poetry 
and  tbe  actual  opinions  concerning  It?  And 
first  of  form,  we  have  not  had  tn  English,  alnce 
Milton,  a  long  poem  of  sustained  power,  able  to 
take  lta  place  in  the  company  of  acknowledged 
masterpieces.  There  have  been  attempt*,  and 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  ancouscious  appeal 
that  the  successful  poet  should  crown  his  effort* 
with  an  epic  worthy  of  himself  and  his  country- 
men. But  the  dsry  or  eplo  and  dramatic  poetry 
seems  to  have  passed,  ur  to  be  Interrupted.  The 
eplo  and  the  drama  are  of  universal  Import, 
and  place  and  time  of  the  work  sure  of  no  con- 
sequence;  counting  all  nations  and  ages,  of  tbe 
Western  world,  at  least,  there  are  ouly  some 
balf  dozen  epic  aiid  herolo  poems  that  we 
can  call  Immortal,  and  perhaps  twlco  as  many 
dramaa-    The  form  of  the  next  Immortal  poain, 


the  two  stroneest  natural  Intellectual  tenden- 
cies, namely,  the  narrative  and  reflective.  Be- 
sides which,  by  their  leugth,  they  admit  many 
other  forms  of  poetry.  Interludes,  choruses, 
lyrical  measures,  etc.  The  ancient  critics  said 
their  epos  was  u  bond  of  national  and  ethnic 
unity,  all  other  kinds  of  poetry  appeal  to  a 
local  Interest  except  patrlotlo  and  domestic 
songs,  which  may  lie  also  national,  but  usually 
transient.  The  epic  and.  the  drama  concern 
either  ethnic  or  religious  tradition.  Now  the 
English  and,  In  fact  the  whole  Gerrdanlc  race, 
has  but  one  dlstiuct  and  universally  popular 
tradition,  ellher  religious  or  heroic.  Fcrhapslt 
Is  too  new  a  race  to  iHtve  had  them,  or  is  too 
heterogeneous,  having  no  central  Idea  either  of 
Its  past  or  lis  present.  Of  modern  na- 
tions, France  has  cone  least  abroad;  she 
bos  honored  her  own  bounds,  sending  ail 
promising  talent  to  J'aris  till  that  city  has  be- 
come the  emporium  of  literature  and  art,  of 
conversation,  of  domestic  economy  and  the 
finer  Industries.  Bbe  has  taken  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  neatness  and  perspicuity  ot  her 
language-  and  all  the  euphemlstlo  capacities 
so  requisite  In  high  civilization  that,  in- 
deed, belonged  to  the  Greeks,  who  were 
not  "  brought  up  like  the  rnde  Macedonians  to 
callaspaae  aspade."  It  is  nearly  as  musical. 
It*  nasal  sounds  being  derived  through  (ho 
Celtic  tongue  lrom  the  Greeks.  She  lias  an 
academy  and  at  length  a  dictionary,  neither  of 
which  we  nave.  We  have  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  Eplo  words  cousecrstcd  <o  poetic  and 
religious  composition.  These  are  constantly 
being  vulgarized,  so  that  who  can  wonder  at 
tbe  evident  struggle  Tor  starillng  expression  oi 
some  recent  English  and  American  poets?  They 
are  trylmr  to  escape  tho  Infected  anil  violated 
current  expression.  You  may  say  that 
a  naturally  poetical  thought  will  clothe  itself 
in  a  beautiful  dies*.  The  supposition  must  be 
discredited.  There  has  been  such  a  dress  once, 
the  gift  of  the  muses,  fit  to  wear  when  they 
came  a  vlbltlng;  but  It  has  now  become  a  Mreet 
dress.  Our  dictionaries  are  good  only  for  pri- 
mary scholars.  What  we  need  Is  historical  defi- 
nition and  mrther  etymological  history.  Wc 
also  need  a  reform  scheme  of  accent,  for  *« 
now  rely,  not  upon  tbe  car.  but  on  memory  or  a 
symbol,  sometimes  arbitrary,  rnrely  rnt  nnnl. 
Further,  we  need  some  authority  to  resist  Hie 
ever-growing  tendency  to  throw  all  accentua- 
tion back,  winch  Is  deitroying  what  Mule  music 
our  language  Inherited  from  the  old  Bnxou  and 
the  Norman  Infusion.  It  will  preeenfly  be  Im- 
posalble  to  compose  inieiiy  In  anything  but 
monosyllables.  The  throwing  bacK  of  ao"*m 
haa  lott  us  half  of  ourdissyilalilea,  and  we  might 
have  continued  to  conquer  thoae  horrible  uounde 
In      Bion     and      Hunt    If     we     hart     continued 


to  divido  them.  There  are  many  words  which 
even  If  pronounced  according  to  present  dic- 
tionary authority,  make  the  hearer  lift  bis 
eyebrows.  Chaucer,  after  Spenser,  Is  the  most 
musical  of  our  poets.  It  Is  mainly  due  to  his 
words,  which  are  largely  polysyllable.  I  have 
never  known,  said  the  lecturer,  tbe  significance 
of  Chaucer's  "well  ot  Enellsh  undcfllcd."  1 
would  that  our  English  dictionaries  should 
give  us  all  the  words  of  our  language  freelv, 
not  marklug,  as  It  does  now,  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  poetic  words  as  obsolete.  Poetry 
is  the  greatest  conservator  and  Improver  of 
language.  We  havo  In  these  days  so  much 
need  of  a  large  vocabulary  that  words  are  con- 
tinually transferred  from  one  use  to  another. 
Our  langunge  Is  rich,  not  so  much  in  the  amount 
of  lis  capital  as  In  tbe  rapidity  with  which  it 
turns  it  over  and  over.  Our  language,  at  Its 
best-.  Is  unfitted  to  be  the  delicate  Instrument  of 
thought  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  were,  that 
tbe  French  now  Is. 

Examine  a  law  document  for  the  confirmation 
of  this,  wheTe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  exact  and 
leave  no  flaw  It  plunges  Into  Immeasurable  ob- 
scurities. This  Is  partly  due  to  too  ignorance  nf 
legislators,  but  more  probably  to  the  deficien- 
cies of  language  iUelf.  It  Is  Rt roi.tr,  however, 
for  commercial  uses  and  the  Industries,  public 
Oratory  and  the  solemnities  o*  the  church.  For 
all  sorrow  and  sadness  It  has  twenty  words  to 
two  for  joyousness  and  palely.  This  Is  what 
makes  the  work  of  iTic  dolorous  poet*  so  easy. 
As  compared  with  ancient  verse,  our  poetry  Is 
rugged  and  vague:  strange  enough,  we  rather 
take  pride  In  this  latter  characteristic,  with  the 
Idea  that  It  has  something  to  do  with  sublimity. 
Ancient  -poetry  was  transparent;  Its  snbllimty 
wos  mhini  v  lu  Its  themes,  yet  lta  language  w-as 
adequate  to  be  sublime.  Our  language  is  a 
structure  made  out  of  tho  ruins  of 
many  tongue*  and  defying  analysis  aud  exaat- 
1  tnde.  Every  word  springs  from  a  physical 
fact,  but  we  have  lost  consciousness  of  this  so 
that  most  metaphors  are  mixed.  Once  this  wo* 
not  so,  for- tbe  word  brought  tba  Image,  and 
however  lof^y  the  poem,  it  could  be)  followed 

and  enjoyed  by  all.  Every  class  listened  to 
zEechylus  and  Demosthenes,  so  also  war  It  with 
the  Hebrews  and  Romans.  Now  one  must  read 
his  poem  in  a  corner  lo  two  or  three  cultivated 
persons,  generally  women.  Those  whose  words 
are  true  picture*  of  their  thoughts)  aro  leaat 
read.  Education  might  remedy  some  of  the** 
defects,  but  not  aJL  I  see  then  a  great  work  to 
be  done  for  our  language  lo  fix  If  to  be  a  more) 
perfect  instrument  una  vehicle  of  thought.  Tbl* 
Citisl  be  done  partly  lrom  genius  freely  creating 
its  forma  and  scholarship  protecting  them.  We 
want  a  dictionary  that  shall  be  something  more 
than  a  census  of  living  words  and  an  obituary  of 
words  It  thinks  dead  because  It  didn't  see  theto 
yesterday  or  the  day  before.  I  should  Ilk*  to 
have  it  follow  vulgar  usage  as  little  as  possible; 
for  what  Is  that  hut  a  servile  deference  to  Illit- 
eracy and  mediocrity?  Let  It  recognlza  the  fact 
that  our  language  is  a  composite  and  unln- 
flected  one.  It  must  promote  the  musical  accent 
of  words,  I  sympathize  with  Rogers,  who  sold 
of  some  recent  li  stances  of  this  kind  that 
"contemplate  waa  bad  enough,  but  balcony 
made  hlra  sick.'1  Saxon  words  are  strong,  no- 
couth  and  Inevitable;  their  value  Is  the  valua 
of  many  other  things  we  nse  but  bad  better  not 
praise.  Leave  tbem  to  children,  proverbs  and 
Congress.  They  are  In  the  excess  In  number, 
but  not  Generally  lu  beauty  or  It*  emphasis. 
Such  as  our  language  Is,  we  must  take  It  and 
free  it  as  much  as  we  severally  can  of  Its  rudo 
and  u n melodious  niion  element*.  This.  I 
think.  Is  one  of  the  directly  useful  roauluof  the 
study  and  art  of  poetry. 

Words  have  a  rellex  action;  they  may  elevate 
a  man's  plane  of  thought,  a*  well  as  expression. 
They  are  more  than  signs— they  aro  Tlvacloa* 
and  Immortal.  How  do  they  play  and  breathe 
In  some  passages  of  Eliakspeare  and  our  beat 
lyrics?  One  misses  tho  least  word  In  them. 
Our  poetry  ha*  been  In  form  largely  ono  of 
Thymus;  this  became  easy  following  npon  allit- 
erative metres,  which  have,  oa  It  wore,  pre- 
pared, the  language  with  a  treasury  of  rhyming 
words. 

Whatever  the  exact  historical  origin  of 
rhyme.lt  is  easy  to  see  that  the  northern  form 
of  verse  wus  but  a  step  from  It.  But  rhyme  ha* 
dulled  our  ears  to  rhythm.  We  may  think  Mil. 
ton  too  clastic  In  his  taste*,  but  hie  arlticlsna  of 
rhyme  Is  certnluly  lnterestlog,  that  "II  is  on  In- 
vention of  a  barbaric  age,  id* set  off  wretched 
matter  and  In  me  metre."  Ho  seems  to 
think  that  blank  Terse  rs  the  neareet 
English  equivalent  of  Greek  and  Latin 
hexameter.  As  for  a*  knows,  Surrey 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  it.  it  is  on\y  At  for 
the  grandest  subject*,  and  the  characteristic, 
features  of  It  are  too  much  like  grandiloquent 

Iirose.  The  cultivation  of  hexameter  verso  in 
English  Is  one  of  the  way*  to  tho  Improvement 
of  accent  and  rhxthm.  When  chanted  a*  it 
ought  to  be.  It  will  furnish  a  new  profession  for 
the  voice,  a  new  and  delightful  means  of  public 
and  private  entertainment. 
-  Many  forms  of  verse  have  been  used  for  long 
poems,  but  none  have  been  thoroughlv  sneoeeo- 
roi,  the  Spenserian  Is  not  adequate,  tne  ballad 
measure*  are  wanting  In  dignity,  blank  vonta 
cannot  be  nt  the  same  time  familiar  and  poetic. 
Tcnnvson  has  given  to  It  It*  principal  new  tone 
and  rhvthm  in  lale  tiroes,  a  tone  or  manner 
which  infects  all  other  pocU  who  um  It.  The 
poetic  effect  of  all  forms  of  English  verse  Is  da* 
In  some  mcaaore  to  inversion.  Tbl*.  truly,  la  tne 
hleratlo  cipher  of  poeta. 

Poctieal  matter  alone  enn  glva  tho  true  poett- 
cal  manner.  Hums  never  crooned  soma  old 
song  and  completely  filled  his  ear*  with  It  when 
he  wLiht-j  to  write  a  new  sonar.  That  1*  poetry 
which  makes  of  him  who  reads  It  for  the 
moment  a  poet.  No  religion,  no  politic*  novo 
man  anvo  those  which  cnu  be  hymned  or  snrur. 
There  ia  a  poetical  side  to  all  reality,  which  it 
is  the  poet  s  privilege  to  see  and  *lns>  The  poet 
speaks  to  us  In  particulars,  tb*  generalisations 
aro  our  own.  He  touch**  lb*  resist!**  of  life* 
became  he  ldet-tines  himself  with  his  sabjaet, 
usually  Incidents  or  Individuals,  which  tho  Im- 
agination enlarge*  to  typical  truth.  That  which 
can  reveal  a  poetical  soul  Is  tbo  valuable  foot 
In  history  and  life.  It  alono  affect*  man  lorag 
after  they  have  any  cerbtln  knowledre  of  It.  We 
want  Carear,  Tlinon  nnd  WoLsey,  a*  Pbakspeare 
concetvsd,  and  Aspasla  a*  Landor  pre**nt*d 
her.  What  do  the  relations  of  Dan  to  and  Beatrice 
signify  to  us?  We  accept  tho  eonnats  ana 
innrn  as  the  book*  of  the  human  hsert.  Wo  do 
not  trouble  oursslve*  with  tbo  pelnfol  face*. 
The  Illusions  of  poetry  are  beuar  than  tho  rev 
thi  v  of  proee.    It  la  not  necessary  that  the  poet 
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should  explain  .all  bia  meanings;  that  U  what 
the  reader  must  do,  each  according  to  hie  mood 
Mid  experience.  It  it  true,  joa  wny  see  any. 
thine  or  nothing  in  poetry.  There  1m  a  point  of 
«lew  from  which  the  pool's  world  icemi  vaha* 
Idle  and  Irrational.  Yet  pome  bare  alwayar 
been  Impressed  with  the  eurmlae  that  It  ooa> 
tamed  a  secret  not  quilt  conqnereu  07  tuepwt 
But  In  ihelr  happiest  moments  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  wise  things  arc  made  clear.  The  num- 
berless corunieiitarles  on  the  poets  of  aminulty, 
Dante  and  Shakspcnre  show  what  trusf  and 
expectaMon  prevailed  cnnccrnlus  their  savings. 
']'ii ns  the  universality  and  power  of  the 
poets  were  disclosed  and  oonJIrmed.  Each 
one  reads  unconsciously  tue  thought 
that  la  In  himself.  Emerson  thought 
the  dramatic  of  Shakspeare  secondary, 
he  finds  him  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  while 
Goethe  was  impressed  with  his  dramatic  mer- 
it. I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  our 
race  has  no  universally  Accredited  epic  1  hemes; 
there  is  "Paradise  Lost,"  which  is  a  partial  ex- 
ception. I<  contains  the  belief  of  a  religious  ' 
sect,  as  well  as  its  polemics,  which  latter  pre- 
vent Its  acceptance  ns  an  epic  of  Christianity. 
When  Milton  disencumbers  himself  of  his  ol> 
trnslvo  dogmas  he  Is  great  lie  Intended  once 
to  hive  taken  King  Arthur  as  his  subject.  Had 
he  done  so  we  might  perhaps  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  an  endurlnu  long  poem,  and  should 
not  have  had  "The  Idyls  of  tht  King."  Thus 
then1  would  have  been  a  double  gain.  Laud or 
Is  Milton's  most  recent  admirer,  and  his  earlier 
verses  arc  formed  after  Milton'*  loiter  In  life 
he  crliiclEcs  him.  but  Milton  knew  what  he  was 
doing— he  mightn't  have  been  purposely  weak, 
but  lie  knew  now  to  proxtcco effect*.  Tuemudom 
poet  dare  not  do  as  much.  He  begins  moder- 
ately; l)e  conciliates;  he  Is  self-conscious,  sen- 
sitive and  restrained;  he  is  no  longer  a  beggar 
and  hanger-on,  but  Is  comfortable  and  couveav 
iiodki.  Ho  has  1111  honest  wito  and  children,  lie 
has  property  nno  leaves  a  will. .  The  features  of 
his  singing  too  have  changed.  He  belongs  to  a 
coterie;  he  has  a  party  of  new  views,  he  is  a 
specialist,  reformer,  a  dlalectlo  student;  per- 
haps like  Walt  Whitman,  ah  open  iconuclast, 
with  a  coterie  of  zealous  adherent*.  The  public 
has  two  voices  only;  of  entire  approval  or  en- 
the  iiidiiferenoe.  Thcv  correspond  to  the  fate 
of  the  poet,  who  Is  suffered  to  succeed  wholly 
or  not  at  all.  The  writing  of  poetry  Is  a  form  of 
self-culture  to  be  encouraged.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  find  expression  commensurate  with  the  Ideas 
of  tha  ml  nd  and  spirit,  We  must  write  for  our- 
selves alouo  before  wo  can  write  lor 
the  public.  Literature  has  become  a  pro- 
fession; It  Is  no  more  an  accident  or  genius. 
There  Is  a  demand  for  an  American  literature, 
but  that  limitation  Is  not  possible.  The  epoch 
ot  world  llteinture  Is  at  band,  caused  by  the  fo- 
ol linos  of  intercourse,  the  geueral  Intelli- 
gence and  the  curiosity  to  hear  aud  know  tha 
best  that  is  written  everywhere.  It  is  not  In 
the  realms  of  poetry  but  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy that  subjects  cf  world-wide  interest  are 
found;  ana  the  poet  can  attract  only  by  his 
manner  and  the  life  with  which  he  endows  ha 
work.  We  hnve  not  yet  fully  Idealized  the 
world  about  us,  It  is  still  too  near,  too  real,  too 
much  something  we  wish  to  possess,  to  reform, 
or,  more  than  that,  to  explain  scientifically. 
Poetrv  still  looks  In  nature  and  among  men 
after  every  secret  has  been  explored;  there  art* 
things  In  t]ieui  '"bich,  after  every  speculation 
and  analysis,  ..re  $0  rich  In  mystery  that 
poetry  inay  forever  approach  without 
exhausting  them.  The  best  poetry  has 
a  gesture  like  that  of  a  natural  orator,  which 
arravs  more  than  ihe  words,  tome  call  it  tone, 
style,  or  boldly  give  it  the  name  of  him  whose 
Klft  it  Is,  whose  being  is  so  much  deeper  than 
its  performance  that  It  strikes  Involuntarily 
through,  live  can  Idealize  well,  poetry  Is  nil 
about  us;  we  must  look  out  of  the  refinement* 
of  our  civilization  for  unwritten  poetry.  \V« 
must  look  beyond  the  myriad  commingling 
literary  performances  which  become  more  and 
more  dlflusivc  and  transient  and  believe  that 
the  last  best  expression  of  man  win  oe  poetry, 
as  was  the  lirst. 

The  usual  interesting  discussion  fallowed,  la 
which  bevei.ii  of  those  present  participated. 

Arl.toilf'.    Do    Anlutn. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of 
W.  r.  Harris  to-day  011  Aristotle's  hi  Jithiiu  flits 
distinctions  between  nutrition,  feeling,  think- 
ing : 

Aristotle's  work  on  the  s«ut,  although  a  very 
small  book,  has  made  a  very  great  impression 
on  the  thinking  of  mankind.  It  Is  a  irtatlte  In 
ihren  parts,  having  thirty  chapters  in  all,  and 
could  be  printed  entire  on  a  bundled  pages 
octavo  with  large,  clear  type.  It  contains  the 
application  of  the  highest  doctrines  reached  by 
Greek  speculation  to  the  knowledge  of  what  Is 
most  Interesting  to  ninn,  his  spiritual  nature. 
In  whatever  department  Aristotle  worked  he 
reached  distinctions  that  were  fundamental, 
and  gave  theui  technical  names  of  such  apti- 
tude that  the  Rcieut'.flc  mind  of  all  subsequent 
agea  has  gladly  adopted  them.  To  state  the 
first  elements  of  any  science  relating  10  roan  or 
10  naiore  is  very  nearly  to  talk  the  langnnge  of 
Aristotle,  To  use  u  thinker's  technique  fa,  of 
course,  in  somo  measure  to  accept  his  view  of 
the  world.  Dilute  in  the  fourth  canto  or  tne 
inferno  calls  Aristotle  the  "master  of  those 
who  know"— that  Is  of  all  who  pursue  science. 
Ho  It  haa  happened  In  this  book  on  the  soul 
especially,  that  Ar:stollc's  distinctions  and  defi- 
nitions have  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  spiritual 
theories  In  psychology.  It  Is  therefore  profita- 
ble- lor  us  to  go  over  the  Inventory  of  his 
thoughts  when  we  are  studying  the  blstorv 
of  philosophy,  and  Investigating  the  origin 
oi  fdeaa  current  in  our  times  and  weighing 
their  value.  In  Ibe  Metaphysics  or  Aristotle 
cue  finds  n  sort  of  dlalectlo  investigation  of 
principles  In  nature,  with  a  view  to  discover 
what  Is  Ibe  first  principle.  He  discusses  at 
length  the  phenomena  or  motion— ni  all  sense- 
]>erceptlon  deals  with  Kiich  phenomena,  and 
without  mollon  there  could  be  nothing  to  per- 
ceive with  the  senses.  «fe  finds  a  presupposi- 
tion underlying  nH  movement*,  to  wit:  esscutlal 
energy  or  self-activity.  For  no  energy  can  be 
imparted  toother  being*,  and  no  motion  can 
be  caused  In  anything  clHe  unless  It  flrst  exist 
Jivlf,  In  overy  totality,  or  Independent 
being,  therefore,  there  must  be  self-activity 
or  self  determination.  Further  discrimina- 
tion In  this  thought  enables  hlru  to 
Identify  self-activity  with  mind.  In  that 
sublime  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  ihe 
Metaphysics  he  declares  the  highest  principle 
to  he  an  itiilnlerriipUMl  nntl  eternal  lite,  a  pure 
hinkiug  activity  wuo  is  liod.     The  primordial 


principle  that  produces  all  things  *an'd  explains 
all  things  Is  mind;  therefore  we  shall  cxpod 
that  In  his  treatise  of  the  sonl  he  will  show  us 
how  lower  forms  participate  In  this  highest  of 
ail  principles,  and  he  will  arrange  In  an  ascend- 
ing series  the  existences  that  posses*  seit-deier- 
initiation  In  any  degree.  He  will  show  us  the 
relation  of  man's  highest  mental  activity  to  the 
ni  vine  principle.  On  his  treatment  of  this  ques- 
llou  ot  the  soul  will  turn  the  answer  to 
all  questions  that  arise  regarding  the  destiny 
of  man,  If  thinkers  acknowledge  his  system. 
Arerrhoes  may  understand  blm  lo  deny  im- 
mortality to  that  part  of  the  mind  that  give* 
Individual  self-consciousness  to  man.  and 
thus  the  force  of  Aristotle's  science  will  go  to 
destroy  the  hope  on  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion Is  founded.  AJlierins  Magnus  may  study 
Aristotle's  entire  works  so  profoundly  that  he 
can  bring  to  bear  on  each  sentence  for  Its  In- 
terpretation every  other  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
and  by  this  prove  that  Aristotle  himself  and 
the  logical  consequences  of  his  system,  bom 
favor  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  and  even 
furnish  for  It  an  lrrefraaable  demonstration. 
Such  things  did  happen,  and  we  now  read  the 
book  after  the  events  have  transpired  and 
look  upon  a  world-famous  product  of  thought 
and  learning,  although  It  la  now  very  little 
studied  at  first  baud  for  correct  doctrine  re- 
garding psychology. 

The  nrstof  the  three  books  on  the  soul  Is  his- 
torical and  critical  according  to  the  method  of 
Aristotle.  The  doctrines  of  Leucippus,  Ih-moo- 
rltus,  the  Pythagoreans,  Anaxagoras,  Hinles, 
Wcemacon,  and  likewise  of  Plato's  Fba'don 
nno  Tluiteun,  are  discussed  exhaustively  In  the. 
'ight  of  his  theory  ot  motion  In  space.  Motion 
in  space  Is  one  thing  aud  pnre  self-activity  is| 
quite  another  afTaLr.  The  carelessness  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  1'latonista  allowed  ihein  to 
use  words  technically  to  describe  the  foul's  ac- 
tivity that  con  id  not  he  literally  applied  to  it. 
lbey  employed  the  terms  brat  symbolically 
and'  then  literally.  Figuratively,  the  sooi 
mav  be  called  a  "  seu-movlng  number " 
with   Xenoerutes   of   Cbalcedon,    but   to    try 

to  realize  self-motion  as  In  apace  and  time 
according  10  the  ordinary  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  Involve!  absurdity,  Poeslbly  Aristotle 
exhibit.  .  little  spleen  lb  thta  work  and  in  the 
Metajtfi^  ic»  when  be  combats  the  statements  of 
iiit  tr.a  ier,  Plato,  from  whom  he  had  learned 
his  doctrine  of  the  highest  principle.  Hut  the 
disciples  of  Plato  who  ta right  at  the  Academy 
after  Plato's  death.  Instated  on  Plato's  tropes 
and  u  etaphors  at  literal  statement*,  and  there 
ws  no  hope  for  science  and  clear  thinking; 
amid  such  an  orgy  of  fancy  and  dreaming 
unless    one    Insisted     on     holding     the     pro* 

flounders  of  doctrine*  responsible  for  the 
Itei-al  meaning  of  their  words.  The  soul  cannot 
be  the  blood  of  the  animal  or  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  nor  ean  it  be  heat  or  cold  or  moisture:  It 
cannot  be  a  harmony,  nor  a  secretion  of  any 
ornau;  nor  can  it  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  so  that  each  element  knows  lit 
own  in  the  world;  nor  can  It  be  a  curved  line 
returning  to  Itself  according  to  harmonic  pro- 
portions like  tb©  orblt-s  of  the  planet*;  nor  can 
ibe  soul  be  a  magnitude^  por  a  quality  of  some- 

thing;  nor  can  It  be  an  atom.  &u  material 
analogies  adduce*  things,  tuat  have  mutual  ex- 
clusion ;  they  are-  divisible  and  dependeut 
on  external  limits;  they  relate  to  what  Is  be- 
yond; but  the  attributes  of  soul  exhibit  inclu- 
sion, mutual  participation,  community  of  pos- 
session and  freedom  from  limitation  to  the  par- 
ticular here  and  now  present.  For  the  soul 
feela  In  the  sense  of  tonch  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  its  body,  and  has  at  the  same  lime  dls- 
1  tlnct  avenues  of  perception  in  tho  higher  senses 
of  taste  and  smell,  of  hearing  and  seeing.  In 
the  plant  It  reproduces  Itself  in  multiple 
copies  of  lis  s]>ecles  —  the  acorn  past- 
ing through  the  phases  of  sprout,  sapling, 
trunk,  branch,  leaf,  blossom,  und  returning  lo 
Itself  not  as  the  same  acorn  but  a*  a  crop  of  the 
same  kind  of  acorns.  All  natural  objects  have 
motion  In  space.  Soul  cannot  be  motion  In 
space,  not  even  self-motion,  because  motion, 
ton,  like  extension  In  space.  Implies  division 
and  separation  and  dependence.  The  mind, 
even  in  lis  lowest  activities,  can  preserve  fU 
Identity  In  the  presence  of  chance  and  motion. 
Aristotle  comonis  metempsychosis.  After  bis 
polemic,  hecomes  In  the  secondand  third  books 
to  present  his  own  positive  doctrines,  laying 
down  his  definitions  and  Illustrating  them.  He 
find- 1  he  first  form  to  be  Ihe  vegcl alive  soul— life 
as  It  appears  In  plants;  this  be  calls  the  nutri- 
tive soul  Including  the  reproductive  and  sus- 
taining activities.  Next  is  the  feeling  sonl,  pos- 
sessed ot  sensation  and  accompanied  with  loco- 
motion. The  feeling  soul  characterizes  the  ani- 
mal. The  rational  sonl  Is  peculiar  to  man.  Man 
Is  rational  and  feellug  and  nutritive;  the  ani- 
mal, feeling  aud  nutritive;  the  plant, 
Solely  nutritive.  Aristotle  discusses  the 
nature  of  feeling  and  the  five  senses 
In  book  second.  In  Ihe  first  part  of  book 
third  he  treat*  of  1he  question  of  tfre  relniiou  of 
the  nenses  to  their  objocts  and  to  each  other, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  faculty  of  Imagination 
or  phantasy  which  forms  Him  transition  to  the 
highest  power,  the  reason  (Nova).  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  he  states  the  characteristics 
of  reason,  or  tne  thinking  activity,  and  In  Ihe 
following  three  chapters  he  adds  a  commentary 
on  bis  doctrine.  After  this  ho  discusses  instinct 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  closes  with 
an  Investigation  of  the  necessity  tor  just  five 
senses. 

The  toDicof  crowning  Importance  Is  the  reason 
or  Nova  which  Aristotle  considers  under  two 
forms — the  nciive  and  the  passive  reason.  The 
thinking  principle  by  Itself  Is  pure  energy,  and 
this  la  the  active  reason,  while  tne  passive 
reason  Includes  the  activities  of  memory  nm.l 
discursive  Intellect,  etc.  The  passive  intellect 
Is  caused  by  the  energy  of  the  actlvo  intellect, 
which  Is  separable  from  body,  nnd  Immortal, 
The  doctrine  of  the  separability  of  the  rational 
soul  from  Ihe  body  is  very  subtly  dlscusiied  by 
Aristotle,  although  his  discussion  has  no  more 
subtlety  than  the  samo  doctrine  in  any  mod- 
ern syfttom  of  depth  and  comprcheD*1venes*.  It 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  his  metaphysical 
doctilne*  of  energy,  entclechv,  substance,  nnd 
especially  that  of  potentlalltv.  The  far-famed 
doctrine  that  the  soul  Is  a  tob'ula  rata  Isvlerlved 
from  the  fourtn  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
lit  Jnlma,  and  is  a  good  exauip'.e  of  Ibo  way  In 
which  metaphysical  dm  Urines  may  be  perverted 
by  not  understanding  the  connections  in  which 
they  stand.  Aristotle  Is  showing  the  nclunl 
separability  of  the  reason  from  the  body  by  dis- 
cussing Its  power  to  make  and  unmake  it*  Uloas 
— dlsmUslng  from  mind  what  it  has  callsdup, 
and  having  the  jiowei'  lo  form  aud  uuform  Ideas 


in  regard  to  all  things.  The  passive  sine  of  tie 
activity  that  forms  Ideas  Is  ol  course  the  pure  po- 
tentlHlltv  of  any  and  all  Ideas,  as  It  can  be  shaped 
Into  any  Idea  by  the  active  power  of  the  mind, 
and  Is  thus  llke-'n  laLlot  on  which  nothing  has 
been  written."  Theieason  ran  think  itself  and 
does  think  Itself  "so  that  subject  and  object 
are  both  the  same."  When  tho  .jh!  has  itself 
for  Its  object  it  is  distinct  and  sepni  'terrain 
body,  and  in  all  the  lower  forms  'I  the  pussivo 
reason  the  aolive  roason  perceives  itself 
through  i ts'tf leel r  or  ]uj  solf-Hmltations. 

The  lecturfcrVccupiad  the  greater  part  of  the 
hour  In  discussing  rfod  explaining  Aristotle's 
metaphysical  distinct. ons  and  in  defending  his 
views  of  Intuition,  feellug,  imagination  and 
thought,  holding  tnat  Aristotle  saw  personal 
Immortality  with  perfect  clearness. 
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Ilill-ide  Chapel  was  filled  with  a  Urge  audience 
yesterday  uorning,  ainoog  whom  were  Dr.  McCo#h, 
Mr.  Lailinp  and  Mrs.  Koj^-llawthorne  Lathrop. 
Mr.  Albce  opened  bis  lecture  by  saying: 

hiuce  our  session  of  lost  snoiuier,  four  persons, 
*ho  1. nve  iuflueuced  the  thought  and  imagination  ol 
their  contemporaries  have  tiled.  Two  of  tbein— 
Longfellow  und  Kiuer.-ou  —  were  poctd.  Darwlo,  a 
ibiid,  was  not  much  less  so,  lor  though  he  modestly 
n  m* ( ncd  only  so  far  a«  discovered  fact*  aud  Iswa  per- 
mined ,  he  fret  free  the  iniugmation  In  conteuiDiatln^ 
1.  mi  atd  m.ture. 

We  bte  when  a  poet  i-  al*o  a  man  of  science,  Uke 
liuetbe,  how  easily  science  flows  Into  verse.  Kincr- 
snn,  too.  had  a  synthetic  prevision  of  d -aural  lav,  90 
uctuiale  that  it  14  understood  thut  bis  poetry  fur- 
Liiidic*  texts  to  tbe  labors  of  sereral  English  ssvantr. 
Iheic  is  In  him  hu  all-pervading  1*11*0  of  tue  aoPy 
and  like ne;*  in  nature.  The  'tut  ■  f  oar  great  los^e* 
i>  Uunbahii.wbute  sctlons  aud  career  wereasionian- 
tic  and  heroic  as  any  in  t'l.iUrcli.  "I  offer  voa," 
■aid  de  to  a  hsndful  of  deroied  patriot*,  "hunger, 
vooiub.  death;  ha  hiia  who  chooses  tUwt  lollaw 
ire!"  He  should  be  called  tbe  poet  of  action;  Dar- 
win, ol  tho-e  general izatlon*  which  aro  puetlc  en 
account  of  their  relatione  to  tbe  orhjhi  aud  'destiny 
ol  u<sn;  EiLeinOD,  of  ins-giit;  and  Longfellow,  an 
elemertary  poet. 

l'he.-c  have  departed,  each  to  rest  In  a  place  reore- 
tfntaii^c  of  his  gcoia*;  Emerson  aiuoag  tbe  ever- 
green  pfnes,  LoBgfclloff  by  the  placid,  eT.-r-thiwIaf 
<  imrk--,  Darwin  under  the  flow  -growing,  sturdy 
Ki  gli-b  oak,  and  <J  art  ha  I  il  by  tbe  turbulent  sea, 
mother  or  ull  fatuous  historic  actions.  Most  of  tbe 
other  great  poets  01  our  age  are  now  ripe  in  vears: 
Ibeir  work  ba*  been,  lorHnns  time  past.eot  tree  ana 
Mitring;  nnd  in  Incttbey  have  always  been  vitiated 
wltbvxccrsot  the  pathetic.  Few  ha?e  fouDd  tbe 
jn>t  until)  of  pure  intcllettnallM  ao«  emotion.  Tbe 
tianipiilhtv  01  tbelluira  snib*  tbeir  years,  snd  oar 
nianiers  and  tvenif,  all  tend  to  subdue  the  shrill 
tone  of  any  jcutblul,  ditiivambic  ruo.-e,  We  cannot 
expect  umch  of  tbe  wild  living  and  startling  cbirac- 
ter  from  our  hiring  masters  in  portrv,  though,  to  be 
nire,  "tfrhpus  at  Cohtirtes"  and  Canterbury  Tiles 
were  the  works  ot  old  aae;  but  i.ot  often  does 
gtnfcscot.lii.ned  andecajed  in  an  aged  form.  One 
exception  we  bare,  and  he  ia  our  owo,  oar  pernor 
here  I  tii:g  our  cenior  t-tS.ll  In  wise  thought.  But  let 
ii"  honor  genius  with  all  praise,  whether  dcid  or 
liTing.  whether  still  productive  or.  having  narrated 
its  bchi,  it  frit*  contemplating  and  rnjoviug  with  uf 
the  pro?ucct  of  that  serene  evcniug  wlieo  no  man 
!abois,tlmt  night  ol  perpetual  re^t.  It  teem*  «  flt- 
ling  iLOuient  to  re-nrvev  tbe  Held,  aud  see  wb-Jt  has 
hieo, IsbciiigBud  nil)  be  aceouipli»bed  In  poetry, 
li  wc  were  able,  we  would  propose  the  way  for  the 
:ipl  cirnnco  oi  q  tret-b  and  gTejler  poet  tlun  has 
IiKherto  appeared,  for  tbe  true  poet  u  the  best  gift 
ot  Uod. 

There  h  a  i-lngular  aiiDonncrinent  made  lately  by 
.lutij  Morley,  the  tngii-h  literary  historian  'and 
iiitic.tbjtagieutpoetls  nbont  10  appear,  bnt  It  Is 
piuucnt  to  be  ml  her  iudeilolie  in  nuch  predictloDf. 
A  generous  prophecy  will  tultil  it-elf.  Let  it  read 
ike  an  ancient  almanav,  "aboot  thn  time  expect 
rain. sleet  or  euow,  with  wiods,"  written  dovm  the 
I  aue,  not  acto**,  and  the  event  will  piritfy  tbe  seer. 
.so  in  tbe  toper-terrestrial  calendar,  look  out  for  the 
pcet.  Tabulation  ol  any  cla»t  of  serial  facts,  even 
*c,  ldcnip,  «li''w»  a  regular  recurrence  of  tbo»e  of 
-:ii,ilai  character.  Tbire  will  be  to  manr  fool*,  by- 
•IrocephaM,  dwarfs,  and  to  many  matbematl clans, 
>^or*  and  poeta.  Poets  are  apt  10  coese  In  group* 
/>e  wild-flowers;  some  like  them  ai«o  in  oeglected 
rpou.  Is'ature  retreats  before  man's  hand:  or  she 
»ceu>»  to  aay,  "He  will  suffkieutly  embellish  and 
honor  the  place  where  be  is  planted;  I  will  tak»  care 
ol  ihe*e  which  bare  no  benefactor,  no  our-o.  Here 
t-ball  some  poel  or  eriii»i  be  born,  and  this  ooseare 
Lbfiier  shall  become  faiuvu*  aud  hsliowed  forerer- 
juoie." 

Soeletj  and  tbe  fsuiily  lake  no  palus  to  e  .courage 
m.d  uiurtuio  a  poet,  at  Ihey  no  a  uiuslclan  or  taer- 
chSQi.  The>  rccogn.se  him  at  something  auore 
cicatit  11  or  tuition.  Society  undertake*  to  provide 
|(-r  uicdh  crity  und  to  perpetouto  It;  winterer  U 
n;..vc  or  below  mediocrity  I*  left  tu  cbarltr  and  to 
.  I  nnce.  At  tbe  poet  It  rot  the  prod::rl.ol  a&i>lber'a 
nlll,  uor  even  ot  hi*  owo,  be  may  be  looked  for 
among  that  omer  ot  thing*  p*old«dover  by  dedlny. 
It  dot*  1  "I.  boMv.r,  re(|olrc  (rent  previtinn  to  fore- 
tell a  new  tott  when  tbe  old  are  dead  ot.i>in;,  dace 

11.1      ti.jth-h    I3CC     I-    Ut'nr     left    long    WilboUl     ON*. 

What  it  there  left  for  a  poet  to  »hiu'.'  Can  w->.  by 
I  .vexing  whnl  lnis  been  done  already,  fore«e  1  bU 
in  »  work  aud  plnca'.'  t'r  will  he  relono  ued  repeat 
ll.r  old  ihemo'.'  1  with,  hided,  liu  cuuM  have  Hie 
enring  to  do  ibis,  and  ws  could  have  a  hundred  Pre- 
metlKUSet,  1  h- o put  m-  nnd  Faa-t*.  foy  tbe  public 
losCf  iuin\   a  good   gi't    In   the    >eaK*li  for  novel 


themes. 

Let  u»  take  our  new  wlue  in  old  bottle*;  perbap* 
it  will  catch  =■■  iiu  flavor  of  Ihe  ntd.  Ami  Hrhyshonid 
we  (train  to  lor  s  new  icx>  when  tbe-crmoa  oiu<t  in- 
evits^iv  follow  an  ancient  and  foreordained  liuift'.' 
Will  the  poet's  work  be  wind  Matibew  Arnold  re- 
quires 1  f  poetry,  that  it  shall  be  a  crltni-ui  of  life, 
that  it  slum  teach  n*  to  live  011  a  more  ideal  p(ane'.' 
Or -Dull  he  falsi)  Einfrun  s  deiomJ  of  the  P<r-[_. 
i<:unel>,  tbutbe  tuojt  not  be  ^n.-tied  with  the  bejutc 
of  tbe  yynihoU  ot  nature  «-  an  uiiconsctont  •roiu- 
uientorv  on  homan  lite,  bnt  ninst  pciieira:e  ibe  ia- 
luott  nieonfnt;  of  tbe  *ymhol  and  rcp-.rt  wbat  it  tsys. 
>otiat  wu  who  bear  may  thereafter  spenk  and  act 
without  the  i^a_-t  ambigudy  or  eiror.'  Jlut  a  new 
poet  will  not  subscribe  tbe*e  tzpectations.  He  will 
turpnae  o«  with  Mmcthiug  better  than  we  c*n 
imifgine.  All  the  sbsolutc  and  ideal  re-|uii  eiueut-  in 
urt  ibat  we  have  made  will  be^nbrgeil  and  readjott- 
t  d  lu  the  new  poet  or  arri-t.  He  then  loeolioncu  the 
difficulty  that  a  young  genius  bos  in  getting  recog- 
nized, lor  the  measure  which  the  public  liai  bitlier- 
10  iced  10  'ormin^  its  joibrujent^  mnsi   i>e  changed. 

r'aort  is  a  poem  which  i*-4ches  deeply  fheproi'lcra* 
ot  uiodirn  lite,  and  thus  far  remain?  its  one  a  le- 
<piaie  b>torical  picture.  Meanwhile  there  are  msnv 
ecloe->,cacb  of  wlmh  wlieiti  u-  to  declare  it  the 
authcotic  voite  of  the  nuic.  There  is  the  pre**, 
white  claims  are  loud  and  perMdeut  aud  deceptivdy 
iuipertonal,  intenddt  to  make  a--  believe  it  L-  our 
own  opinions  snrt  es(>erience  we  are  reading.  The 
novel  next  accounts  it>eif  tbe  true  hterarv  veliirle 
and  portraiture  of  social  life.  Then  apeak  th-*e 
wboclr.iiu  the  scientific  interest,  it*  nianifoM  posi- 
Uvere*ull3  and  destined  triumph  orer  every  mys- 
Ury,to  be  the  uodoabted  chwracten-'tK-  «t  these 
time.-',  and  it*  record?  our  chief  lectcy  to  our  succes- 
sors. He  did  not  wi»li  in  maguifv  the  j>oet'*  office 
unduly,  hut  it  ino^t  be  remembered  that  bis  work.  !■« 
tt<alv*hch  men  bare  hitherto  taken  iuo5t  care  in 
pie*srring.  How  siinll  we  describe  tbe  present 
cbiim?  of  poetry  and  the  actual  opinion*  con"em- 
tng  It. 

And  Grst  of  form,  we  have  not  had  in  £ngh-b, 
riuce  allium,  a  long  noem  of  su<taiued  power,  abic 
lo  take  ira  place  in  the  cooipanv  of  acknowledged 
niarttrpieces.  There  liave  been  attempt-,  and  there 
hn-  been  a  kind  of  uucousciotis  appeal  (hat  tue  sue- 
ceislul  pott  should  a  own  hi*  Hfort*  with  an  Pi»ie 
worthy  of  himself  and  hi*  coumrymoo.  But  the  dav 
ol  epic  acd  dramatic  poctn  teenis  to  have  j a*sed,or 
to  be  interrupted.  Tne  epic  aud  Uie  dranu  are  ot 
auivenal  iuiportraud  place  ami  time  nt  the  work  are 
of  uo  couietjuenee;  couutiug  all  nations  and  a^e*.  of 
tLc  Western  world,  at  lea>t,  there  are  on  I  v  some  half- 
dozen  epic  and  heroic  uoeiu*  that  we  can  i-.tli  imuiur- 
lal-  acd  perhaps  twice  a;  many  dramas.  Tbe  form 
ot  the  next  uuuiortal  p'-rin,  however,  will  bocitln-r 
epic  or  dramatic,  as  tho?e  of  Ih'.  pa*t  have  been,  lor 
these  reproeiit  the  two*lro:ige*i  naluml  iutelic-iual 
tet>dencie*,  namely,  the  narrative  ami  reflcetire.  He- 
wiJe*  which,  b*  Uirtr  length,  fhev  a-lniit  mauv  other 
l.iruis  of  poetry,  iuterlmle^,  choruses,  lyiicil  aieaS- 
ure*,  etc. 

ThenncieDt  critics  >ui<l  their  cposw-ua  bond  ct 
national  and  ctbuic  unity.  All  other  kind»of  poe- 
try appeal  to  a  local  iuteresr,  except  patriotic  aud 
domestic  itmg*,  which  may  be  also  national,  hot 
lu-i.tiliy  iruiiricut.  'Ihe  epic  and  tbe  drama  cjucern 
ci:hcr  ethnic  or  reliaious  tradition.  Now  the  Eog- 
glb-b,  v.od,  iu  fact,  the  whole  (icruisoic  rac.  uas 
hut  one  distinct  and  universally  papular  tradition, 
cither  religious  or  heroic.  Perhaps  it  i*  too  news 
lace  to  have  had  them,  or  I*  too  huterogeueoo*.  hav- 
ing no  ccutial  ld-a,  either  or  iti  past  or  the  pres- 
old. Ot  modern  nations  r-'rauce  has  gone  iea*t 
abroad;  she  hat  honored  her  own  honiids, scudiug  all 
promiMCg  lalcnt  to  Pari*,  U'l  that  city  has  become 

in--  emnonnm  ot  titer*  tore  and  art,  ot  conversation, 
of  domestic  economy  aod  tbe  Hncr  industries.  She 
lias  taken  nalnslocnltivaie the  ueatneaiandper/picu- 
iiy  of  her  tungnageand  all  iheeupbemUtlj  capaehies 
so  reonlBlte  in  high  civilisation  ttiat,  indeed,  be- 
ll Deed  to  Ibe  Greek*,  who  were  not  "brought  np  like 
1  uc  rod"  Alscei  ion  tans  to  call  a  tpade  a  spadt."  It  is 
neaily  us  uior-lcal,  its  dosj!  tounds  being  derived 
through  the  Celtic  tongue  from  the  Greek*.    ?be 

I  as  an  academy  una  at  length  a  dictionary,  neither 
ot  which  we  have  We  have  a  verv  limited  naoibcr 
of  epic  wordb  con-eciaUd  lo  poettc  ami  religious 
composition.  T(.**earecoustain)y  being  vulgarized, 
ro  ibat  wlipcau  nxniier  at  tlie  evident  struggle  tor 
Mm» tlirg  ixirc-'shm  t,[  ioiie  receot  English  and 
American  poets?  They  arc  trying  to  o.-cine  tne  iu- 
fi  eted  nuu  violnttd  current  e.vpr^-siou.  Yoa  may 
n~v  that  a  n-turally  poetical  thongbt  will  clothe 
n-eli  in  ;i  beautitol  drei^.  fhe  supposition  mutt  be 
dinrrcid'ed.  There  hat  been  sm-b  a  dre^s  once,  tbe 
atit  oJ  the  mine-,  in  1 1  w<ar  when  they  came  a  vuit- 
)ng;  but  It  bat  uow  b«oo  re  a  street  dreus. 

Our  dlctteuarlc*  are  ituod  only  for  primary  scbol- 
ur«.  \\  hkt  we  need  Is  historical  debnltiou  «nd  fur- 
lh«r  et>mologhnl  history.  tVe  alto  need  a  reform 
-1  ln-njt-  of  accent,  for  we  now  rely,  not  upon  tbe 
tar, bat  ou  mtmorv  or  a  symiK>),  souieiliu»Hrblirarv, 
rarely  rational.  Further,  we  need  i»onie  authority 
to  r<r-i-t  tbe  ever-growing  tcnJencv  to  throw  all  ac- 
ciutuatitin  back,  which  1*  destroying  wbat  little  mo- 
*i<  onr  language  inherited  from  tbe  old  Sixon  and 
the  Normau  iidution.  It  will  prcseotlv  be  Impossi- 
ble to  compose  poetry  iu  anything  but  iuooo>v)ia- 
hkt.  Toe  throwing  bticK  0'  accent  bat  tost  u«  half 
oi  our  d'ttyliable*,  and  we  might  bare  continued  to 
conjuer  tbo*e  horrible  souadH  in  tin*  and  r*o us  if 
we  Lad  continued  to  divide  then.  There  are  many 
wonk  which  even  If  pronuuoced  according  to  pres- 
cut  dictionery  authority,  make  the  bearer  lift  bis 
eyebrows.  Chaucer,  after  Kpen*er,  l«  tbe  mutt 
ii.u-ntl  cf  our  poet*.  It  is  mainly  dac  to  hi*  words, 
which  are  largely  Lolv«;llat»lc.  I  Lave  never  known, 
Mud  ibe  lecture  r,  (tie  ri^nliicauce  of  Chaucer's  'well 
ol  Knglitb  nndeiilrd  '  ]  w.nihl  thst  our  EoglUh 
dictlnnsrles  »bonhl  give  o>  all  Hie  words  of  our  Ijii- 
rttiKC  freely,  not  marking,  as  It  djet  now,  tome  of 
our  most  beauti tui  and  poetic  word,  u  obsolote. 
l'oetry  Is  the  greatest  coutcrvstor  and  improver  of 
language.  We  have  In  tbese  days  so  much  need  ot  a 
large  vocal  ul  try  that  wonts  are  cootinuall\  traoi- 
ferred  troui  oue  aw  to  another.  Uor  laoaatge  ta 
rich,  not  to  mnch  In  the  amount  of  its  capital  «s  Id 
tbe  rapidity  with  which  it  lorn*  tt  over  and  over. 
Ira r  language,  at  Ha  hstt,  l«  uuiltien  to  be  tbe  dell- 
cute  lottrnmciit  of  (bought  thai  the  Greek  aod  Latin 
were,  that  the  French  now  It. 

t^urulnea  law  document  for  Ihe  confirmation'  of 
tint,  where  In  a  vain  attempt  to  be  essct  aud  lea*e 
no  flaw  It  plnnfce*  lutu  Immcatarable  obtcurltiai. 
Thit  I*  partly  due  to  tue  Ignorance  of  legltlator*.  but 

II  o  -i-  probably  to  the  dedclcnciet  of  language  Itself. 
It  L»  strong,  however,  for  comioereUi  met  and  tbs 
InduMrits.  pnhllc  oratgry  aod  tbe  toleiualtles  of  tbs 
cbnrcb.  For  all  sorrow  and  sadness  It  tm  Iweety 
words  lotwo  lor  loyoumess  and  garety.  Tbltlt  what 
makes  the  work  ot  tbe  dolorous  poeu  to  eeay.  As 
compared  with-ancient  verse,  our  poetiy  It  rusgod 
and  vagoe;  strange  eoouga,  we  raiber  uks  pride  In 
this  latter  cbatactrrhtie,  with  ihe  Idea  thst  It  baa 
rorucUilng  to  do  with  tonlimlt).  Anclsut  poetry  was 
iraoaparent;  lUsuhlluuty  was  main  I  v  In  ita  tbemet, 
>ct  lit  languue  was  adeqaate  to  oe  tnbbme.    Our 
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language  is  a  stru-tnre    made  oat  of  the    ruins  of 
many  tongue:-,  and  d*f  vlof  analviu  sod  exactitude. 

Lvcrv  word  sprlog.  from  ft  physical  fact,  bat  we 
by  vt-  .wi  consciousness  ot  thi-  to  th»t  must  meta- 
phors are  mixed.  Uoce  this  was  not  so,  for  (lie 
woid  brought  tbe  Image,  and  however  lof»y  Mia 
poem,  It  cooid  be  followed  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
fcverv  class  llstene1'  to  jEschylus  and  Daaioatbeaea. 
so  alio  was  It  with  tbe  Hebrews  and  Romano.  Now 
oue  uio-t  read  bio  poeoi  In  a  earner  to  two  or  three 
eoli  ivated  person*,  generally  women.  Tltoae  who«e 
words  are  trne  pictures  of  tbelr  tnongut*  are  least 
read.  Education  might  remedy  touie  of  tbaa*  de- 
fects, but  not  all-  1  ace  then  a  great  work  to  be 
tione  for  our  Linkage  to  fli  it  to  d*v*  more  perfect 
instrument  and  vehicle  of  thousrht.  Tbla  uiud  be 
done  partly  from  genius  freely  creating  Its  forms 
aii'i  tcholaranlp  protecting  them.  We  want  a  dic- 
tionary that  shall  be  aometbtug  mora  than  a  census 
of  living  words  and  an  obituary  of  words  It  think* 
dead  because  it  didn't  see  ibeia  yesterday  or  tbe  day 
beii  re. 

1  should  like  to  nave  it  follow  vulgar  usage  H 
little  as  possible ;  for  what  is  that  bat  a  aer rile  def- 
erence to  illiteracy  aud  niedlocrltvV  Lot  it  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  onr  language  it  a  composite  and 
nmnflected  one.  It  mut  promote  tbe  mu*teal  ae- 
ceut  of  words.  1  svmpathiao  with  Boacr^,  who  said 
of  iodic  recent  Instances  of  this  kind  that  "euntem- 
-  ptate  wa.  bad  enough,  but  tialenny  made  talm  sick." 
Suxou  woids  are  ttroop;,  uncouth  and  inevitable; 
their  value  is  tbe  valne  of  many  other  thing* 
we  use  but  bnd  better  not  pral*e.  Leave  those  to 
children,  proverb*  and  Congress.  Tbey  are  la  the 
racers  In  number,  bat  not  generally  In  beauty  or  iti 
emphasis.  Such  a>  our  language  it,  we  must  lake  it 
and  free  It  as  moth  as  we  severally  can  of  it*  rule 
und  atiiitelodioi  b  Saxon  clement*,  f  iiu,  I  think,  i» 
one  of  the  directly  useful  results  of  the  stn-ty  and 
art  of  ooetry.  , 

Words  have  a  reflex  act  lor:  tbey  may  alcvate  a 
roan's  plane  of  thought,  as  well  us  expression.  Tuey 
are  more  than  sisus—tbt-y  arc  vivacious  and  Immor- 
tal. How  <to  they  play  awl  bnalln  id  some  puwges 
ot  Shjkerpc.re  a»'l  our  best  lytic*?  Oue  misses  che 
Ien»t  word  In  them.  Our  poetrv  has  been  in  form 
Inrpfiv  rinsnfibymw:  this  became  easy  following 
uuou  aJlucr.i'.iveaucbc.j.  which  have,  a*  It  were,  pre- 
pared tbe  language  aftli  a  treasury  of  rhyming 
words. 

Whatever  tbe  exact  historical  orig'n  of  rbytuc,  it 
is  en.-y  to  see  that  the  northern  form  of  verse  was  bat 
a  Hep  front  it.  But  rbvuie  has  da-led  our  cjrs  to 
rLvtbin.  ffc  may  think  Milton  fern  clissiu  iu  Ills 
taMe*,  hut  bis  criticism  ■  f  my  me  is  crt.iiolv  loteir- 
c-tiiig.  'bit  "It  iB  au  Invention  of  a  liarbirlc  aye, 
to  fd  off  wretched  mutter  and  blue  metre." 
He  teems  lo  think,  that  ttlank  verse  Is  the 
nearest  English  equivalent  of  f.rcek  and  Latin 
hern  meter..  As  far  as  kuowu,  Surrey  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  It.  It  is  only  lit  for  the  grandest  aub- 
;e.ts  'i.d  the  characteristic  features  of  it  are  too 
u  ia  ii  like  frnudllwjueiii  prose.  The  cultivation  ot 
hexameter  vci>e  in  Kngiish  is  one  of  the  way?  lo  the 
impiovtment  id  nrceui  and  rhythm.  Whcncbaotcd 
a*  it  ought  to  he.  it  will  fui  ni-h  a  new  profession  lor 
tbe  voice,  a  new  and  deligbtfn)  uicnn«  ot  pnolic  and 
private  entertainment. 

Many  forma  of  vcr-e  have  been  ustd  for  long 
r-oewi*.  hnt  n.  do  have  been  th<>roo2blv  suc.&pful: 
the  Spenserian  is  net  udei|uate,  the  ball  id  measure* 
are  wanting  In  dignity,  bbtiik  verse  cannot  be  at  ihr 
>au  e  time  iamiii:ir  ami  poetic.  Tennyson  has  given 
to  it  its  uticeipal  new  tone  und  rlmhiii  in  lute  times, 
a  loi.e  or  ninuiitr  whirh  infects  all  ot'icr  poets  wm 
oe  it.  The  poetic  effect  ot  all  forms  of  Kucli-b  vur-e 
is  dne  iu  tome  mt-a>ure  to  inversion.  Tuls,  truly,  is 
the  liter  - 1  iv  cipher  ol  potts. 

roetical  matter  alone  can  give  'he  true  poetical 
manner.  Itun.s  never  crooncil  m-me  old  svng  and 
compktelv  ailed  Ins  eans  with  it  when  be  wished  to 
write  a  new  song.  That  is  poetry  which  makes  of 
l.iin  »no  reads  it  fur  the  moment  a  poet.  No  reli- 
tioc.no  politics  move  man  save  tho-e  which  can  be 
hyinDedortung.  1  here  is  a  poetical  side  to  all  re- 
ui'iv,  which  it  is  the  poet's  privileg.:  to  sec  and  sin*;. 
The  poet  speaks  to  us  in  particular.',  the  generaiiz-i- 
tiun>  are  cur  own.  He  touches  the  reolities  of  life 
I'tcaufp  he  ideLtilles  bim.-i-lt  with  l.ix  snbiect,  usu- 
;iiiv  Incidents  or  icdividuals,  whicii  tbe  Inugiuation 
enlMrge?  totypicnl  trntb.  That  wtiuh  ca.«  reveui  a 
poetical  snnl  is  the  valuable  fact  in  history  and  life. 
It  alone  alien*  men  long  aft.rthev  linve  am- certain 
l.nowled^c  ol  It.  We  want  Cx*ar.  Tlmon  aud  Wol- 
s(j.  as  Snake*pcare  conceived,  anu  A"pa»ia  as  Lau- 
<\o*  presented  ner.  \\hardoihu  rc-Utions  ot  Pant.* 
undiJei-ti  ice  signify  lo  nsV  We  accept  tbe  *oiiDOti 
oudsoLgacf  the  hooks  of  the  human  heart.  We 
do  not  trouble  ourscTvee  with  the  painful  fjc;s. 

Ihc  ilni;ions  of  poetry  are  better  th:ui  the  reality 
f-f  pnse.  II  in  not  ntce--arj  that  tbe  poet  should 
explain  ;ill  his  meanings;  that  is  what  the  reader 
uin>!  do,  cucb  nccorittng  lo  his  mood  and  experience. 
It  it  trne,  you  may  tee  anything  or .  ■  thing  in  poetrv. 
'J  here  Is  a  pcint  oi  view  from  which  *be poet's  world 
teems  vain.  Idle  und  irrational.  Ytt  some  have  ai- 
vajs  iKen  impressed  with  the  surmise  that  It  cm- 
litiDcd  a  secret  not  qaite  coucjuered  >■;  *ue  poet.  Uut 
In  their  happiest  momerts  the  m>  r  beantifol  aud 
wise  thiDfjit  are  made  clear,  llic  namberles;  corc- 
meotaiies  on  the  poets  of  autiq;  itv,  l>jnte  and 
shRkfepearc,  show  whai  trust  and  exnectation  pre- 
vailed concerning  llitir  unying*.  Thus  the  unlver- 
eallty  and  power  of  the  'poets  were  ihe:lo*ed  and 
coohnued.  Each  one  reads  uticonsctmislt  the 
llnngbt  >b:u  Is  in  Lim-fll.  £incr>r.o  thottfht  tbe 
dramatic  ol  Shokcsneare  secondary;  he  Und*  hnn  a 
[.oet  and  a  philosopher,  while  (JoetUc  wai  impressed 
with  bis  dramatic  merit. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  our  race 
lias  no  uinversxHy  accre^liteil  epje  thomca;  there  Is 
"i'aradisc  Lost."  which  Is  n  partial  exception.  11 
contains  tie  belief  of  a  religious  <ect,  as  well  a*  IU 
polemics,  a  blch  latter  prevent  Its  acceptance  as  an 
■pic  of  Christianity.  When  MilUn  disencumbers 
himself  of  his  obtrusive  dontuas  he  Is  great.  He  in- 
tended once  to  have  taken  King  .\rthoraa  hi;  sub- 
ject. Had  he  done  so  wc  might  perhupa  hare  be- 
come posseFBcd  of  ao  eDduriug  long  poem,  and  should 
rot  have  had  "The  Idyls  of  the  King."  Thus  there 
would  Lave  been  a  double  gain.  laiiUor  Is  Jlllton's 
most  recert  adutlrtrr,  aud  bis  earlier  versei  an 
lormed  after  miuod'p.  Later  In  life  he  criticises 
bm  .  but  Milton  knew  what  be  was  doing—  he 
mightn't  have  been  purncacly  wtak,bui  he  knew 
Dow  <.o  produce  effects.  The  modi  rn  poet  dare  not 
do  as  ranch.  He  begins  moderately  i  be  couclllatea; 
he  la  *elf-ci>naclouj(,  leusltive  ar-i  restralued;  ba 
is  no  longer  a  betgaraiid  hacgeron,  buMs  eom- 
foi table  and  conventional. 

Be  haa  an  honest  wife  and  children,  ha  has  prop- 
erly and  leave*  a  wui.  m«  leaiurea  oi  aua  tiagiM, 
too,  have  ebapgvd.  Ha  belongsno  a  cotcria;  ha  taa 
a  part j  of  newriewi;  be  u  a  specialist,  reforawr, 
a  dialectic  a'udcrt:  perhaps  Ilk*  Walt  Whitman,  an 
open  Icouoclaat,  with  a  coterie  ot  xealona  adhertat*. 
1  nc  public  has  two  voteea  only— ol  entire  approval 
or  entire  Indkfleience.  Tbey  correspond  to  tbe  fate 
of  the  poet,  who  U  suffered  to  socceed  wbeily  or  net 
at  all.     Tbe  writing  of  poetry  Is  a  form  of  self-cat- 
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tut  e  to  be  encouraged.  It  Is  an  at  tempt  to  Ind  ea> 
pre?*ku  commensurate  with  the  Ideas  of  the  mlad 
ano  spirit.  We  mast  ante  for  ooracrresalettt  before 
we  can  write  lor  The  public.  Literature  ha*  become 
a  pro'ett-ktn;  it  Is  no  mora  an  accident  or  genius. 

Iberc  is  a  dernaLd  for  an  American  literature,  bat 
tb  d  limitation  Is  not  possible,  Tbe  epoch  of  world 
literature  la  at  hatd,  caused  by  the  Ltcillties  of  iar 
terctmrte.  the  general  intelligence  nud  tbecariositv 
to  bear  and  know  taa  be.t  that  <•  writtaa  every- 
where. It  is  not  In  tbe  realms  of  poetrv,  bat  in 
(-deuce  ard  philosophy ,  that  aubjerbi  of  world-wide 
■  finest  arc  found;  and  the  p^et  can  attract  only  by 
his  manner  and  the  life  with  which  he  endowos  bfi 
wrrk.  We  have  not  yet  fnllv  t  tea'ized  the  world 
al  out  n* ,  It  la  still  too  near,  too  real,  too  mack  »oa»e- 
tbfng  we  with  to  pi.waesr-,  to  reform,  or,  mora  taaa 
that,  to  explain  tcientiachUy. 

l'oe try  still  looks  iu  nature  and  among  men  after 
every  secret  ba*  been  explored;  there  ara  tbinrs  in 
them  which,  liter  ever?  speculation  aal  analyJ-s 
are  so  rich  in  mystery  that  poetry  may  forever  ao- 
proach  w  ithout  exhausting  rbem.  Tbe  bert  poetry 
has  a  ge>tnre  like  that  of  a  natural  orator,  waich 
arrays  more  than  the  word*.  Some  call  it  tone,  style, 
ortoldlygive  it  tbe  taime  of  nim  wliuaa  gift  It  Is, 
whese  being  1-  ao  nub  deeiwr  than  its  performaoee 
that  it  airikes  iDVoluotarlly  throogb.  If  wo  can 
h'cuiize  well,  poetry  u  all  about  us;  we  snu*t  look 
out  of  the  rcunetuenta  ol  onr  civilization  for  oowrlt- 
ten  poetry.  We  ma-t  look  bevond  tbe  myriad  eom- 
minglint  literal?  performances  wuicb  become  mora 
a-d  more  d:ffosive  nnd  traosleot,  ami  believe  that 
the  last  best  expreislou  of  mao  wid  be  poetrv,  aa  waa 
the  nrst.  '        * 

ABISTOTLE'I    "JtgE    A* I  at  A." 

Lectarc  af  PrarcaaaHr  Harrta. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Harris  delivered  the  aeeond 
lector©  of  hi*  course,  tbe  subject  treated  being  the 
"DaAnima"of  Aristotle.  A  brief  abstract  of  this 
nble  paper  ia  aa  follows : 

Aristotle's  woik  on  tbe  tool,  akooagh  a  small 
book,  bat  made  a  great  impres>loo  oa  tbe  fehinknag 
ofuaDkind.  It  is  a  treatise.  1b  three  parte,  baring 
thirty  chapters  In  all,  and  could  be  printed  entire  oa 
u  biicdred  pages  octavo,  with  large  clear  typo.  It 
contains  tbe  aptdieatlon  of  Ue  highest  djetriaas 
reached  by  Greek  speculation  to  tbe  knowledge  of 
what  Is  most  interesting  to  nan,  his  spiritual  natara. 
lo  whatever  department  ArUtoUe  worked  be  reached 
distinctioi  s  that  were  fuudamental,  and  gave  tbe* 
f  cluneal  i.ames  ot  t  neb  aptitude  that  tha  select  lie 
mind  of  all  sulaeqoeut  ages  lui*  gladlv  adopted  them. 
To  atatc  the  first  eiemenU  of  any  scene*  relating  to 
man,  or  to  nature,  la  very  nearly  to  talk  tbe  fiuv 
guaee  of  Aristotle.  To  use  a  thinker's  toehniqaa.  Is* 
oi  courre,  In  some  measure  to  accept  his  view  of  the 
world.  l>ante  In  the  fourth  canto  of  the  "Inferno" 
calls  Aristotle  the  "master  of  those  who  know"— 
that  is  of  all  who  punue  science . 

>o  It  has  happened  In  this  book  on  the  son!  es- 
pecially, t list  Aristotle's  distinctions  and  delalttoas 
nave  formed  the  nucleus  of-  all  spiritual  theories  ra 
pi>cbology.  It  la  therefore  prorltabie  for  as  to  go 
over  the  inventory  of  his  thoughts  when  wa  are 
studying  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  invosttgatlnf 
the  origin  of  ideas  current  In  our  times  and  welshing 
their  value.  In  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  oao 
bods  a  sort  of  dialectic  Investigation  of  priadplas  la 
mil  ore,  with  a  view  to  discover  what  is  tie  tint  prin- 
ciple. He  discusses  at  length  the  phenomena  of  mo 
tiuii,  as  sll  sense-perception  deals  with  such  phe- 
nomena, and  without  motion  there  cooid  be  nothing 
U>  perceive  by  tbe  senses.  He  finds  a  prasnaposltloa 
underlying  all  movement,  to  wit,  essential  energy 
and  sell- activity.  Fui  no  energy  can  be  hnpartod  to 
other  btlagsand  no  motion  eau  b«  eausad  In  any- 
thing eiae  unless  it  first  exh>t  In  Itself, 

In  every  totality  or  independent  being,  thanforo, 
there  must  be  »elf-act1vity  or  self-oetermJaatloa. 
Further  discrimination  In  tbts  thought  aoaniea  him 
to  identify  self-activity  with  mind.  In  that  tabUane 
chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  tbe  Metaphysics  ba 
declares  the  highest  principle  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
aud  eternal  life,  a  pure  Mitnklug  activity  who  lotted. 
Tha  primordial  principle  that  produces  all  things 
and  explains  all  tilings  is  mind;  therefore  am  shall 

expect  that  In  his  treatise  on  (ho  soul  ho  will  show 
us  buw  lower  forms  participate  la  this  bbrhou  of  all 

principles,  snd  he  will  arrange  lo  so  ascending  series 


tbe  exlstcuriet  that  possess  serf-d etc rml nation  la  nay 
degree.  He  will  show  us  tbe  relation  ot  nasi  blga- 
est  mental  activity  to  the  Ulvtae  nriociplw.    Oa  Ua 


treatment  of  this  question  of  too  soul  will  tarn  tha 
answer  to  ail  questions  thai  arise  rtgarWhag  tha  des- 
tiny of  man, If  bis  ijwi  ts  followed. 

Averroow  may  understand  him  to  deny  Immortal- 
ity to  that  part  of  me  mind  woieh  gives  Individual 
Hflf-consciousnese  to  man,  and  with  him  tbe  force  of 
Aristotle's  science  will  go  to  destroy  tbe  hope  on 
which  the  Christian  religion  Ij  tun^ded.  Alberto* 
Maguue  may  study  Aristotle's  entire  works  M  pro- 
foundly that  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  each  sentence, 
lor  its  interpretation,  every  other  doctrli>cof  Aris- 
totle, und  by  ibis  piuve  Muit  Aristotle  himself  aoi 
the  logical  conseqnencrsol  hU  system  both  favor  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  even  furnish  for  tt  an 
incl'rayable  demonstration.  Such  thing*  din  hap. 
pen,  and  we  now  read  the  book  after  the  events  have 
iiMir-pired  aad  look  upon  a  world-famous  product  oi 
Ikuuuht  and  leareinu,  |attbough  it  It  uow  very  little 
studied  at  rirt-t  hand  for  correct  doctrine  regarding 
pM-'bolOyy. 

The  brat  of  the  three  books  on  the  soul  Is  historical 
aii.i  critical,  according  to  tbe  method  of  Aristotle. 
The  dcctnnej  of  I^ucippus,  l>emocritns,  the  t*ytha- 
gonans,  Aoaxtgoras,  Thales,  Alcmaeon,  and  llke- 
wi-eot  riato'a  "Phtedon"  and  "TluiKtu"  arc  dis- 
cussed cxhauntlvely  in  tbe  light  of  his  theory  of  mo- 
tion in  fpace.  Motion  in  space  hi  o*e  thing  und  pure 
hclftictlvlty  Iri  quite  another  affair.  Tbe  careleta- 
ne-s  of  the  Pyihugoreans  and  Piatonisls  allowed 
them  to  u*n  words  technical  y  to  describe  the  s  mi's 
nctvlty  that  could  not  be  literally  applied  to  it. 
Tliey  employed  the  terms  first  symbolically  and  then 
literally.  Figuiotively  tbe  soul  may  be  called  a 
"rclf-movlug  number,  with  Xenocraios  of  CbsJce- 
dou,  but  lo  try  to  renltxe  self-motion  as  In  space  and 
time  accordlug  to  the  ordinary  litem  menelag  of 
tl.^  wcrds,  involves  absurdity. 

Possibly  Aristotle  exhibits  a  iit<le  spleen  lo  this 
work  and  in  the  "dlttipluslcs"  when  he  cambits 
tin-  j-tuti-ineiitH  of  bis  uiaatrr  Plato,  from  whom  he 
had  learned  this  doctrine  of  tb?  highest  principle. 
lint  the  disciples  of  Plato  who  taught  at  the  acad- 
emy after  Ptcto's  death  Insisted  on  Plato's  tropes 
ami  metaphors  a*  literal  statements,  and  tbeno  was 
no  hope  for  telenco  aud  clear  tbluklng  amid  sucb  an 
orgy  of  fancy  and  dreaming,  uuIcj"  one  insisted  on 
holding  the  propounds*  of  doctrines  responsible 
for  the  literal  meaning  of  their  words.  The  son 
crnnot  be  the  blood  of  the  animal,  or  the  soeJ  of  tbe 
plant,  nor  can  It  be  heat  or  co'd  or  motatore;  It  can- 
not beu  barmouy,  nor  a  secretion  of  any  organ;  nor 
can  It  be  a  mlxinre  of  all  the  elements  of  aatare,  aa 
tbat  each  element  knows  lit  own  In  Ino  world;  nor 
can  It  he  a  curved  Hoc  return  1st!  to  ttsalf  aeoordlui 


t  j  harmonic  proportions  like  the  orbits  of  tbe  plan- 
ets, nor  can  the  soul  be  a  magnitude,  nor  n  quality 
of  something;  nor  can  It  bo  an  atom. 

All  material  analogies  adduce  tblogs  that  have 
mutual  exclusion;  they  are  divisible  and  dependent 
on  external  limits;  they  relate  to  wbat  Is  beyond: 
but  the  attributes  of  soul  exhibit  Inclusion,  mntual 
part  lei  potion,  community  of  possession,  and  free- 
dom from  limitation  to  tbe  particular  here  and  now 
rireseut;  they  have  self-relation.  For  tbe  boo.1  feels 
o  the  tense  of  touch  over  the  whole  surface  of  Its 
body,  and  has  at  the  same  time  didinct  aveaues  of 
perception  la  the  higher  senses  of  tista  and  tuaall,  of 
bearing  and  seeing,  in  tha  p  snt  It  reproduces  it- 
selt  In  multiple  copiosof  iu  species— tha  aeorn  pass- 
ing through  tbe  phase*  of  Its  sprout,  sapling,  trunks 
bran di,  loaf,  blossom,  and  rolurning  to  Itself,  anta 
the  same  acorn,  not  as  a  crop  of  the  same  kind  of 
acornt. 

A  I)  natural  objects  have  motion  In  space.  Soul 
caunot  be  motion  in  space,  not  even  self-motioo,  be- 
cause motion,  too,  like  extension  in  spaee.  Implies 
division  and  separation  and  dependence.  Tat  mind, 
even  in  its  lowest  activities,  can  preserve  Its  ideality 
lu  Ibe  presence  of  cbange  and  motion.  Aristotle 
combats  metempsychosis.  After  bis  polemic,  ba 
comes  In  the  second  and  th'rd  books  to  present  his 
own  positive  doctrines—  laying  down  his  deflnltiona 
and  lllustratlnc  them.  Ho-  finds  tbe  first  form  to  ba 
the  vegetative  tool,— life  a,*  It  appears  In  plant* ;  this 
be  calls  the  nutritive  soul,  including  the  raprodactlva 
and  sustaining  activities'.  Next  Is  the  feeling  soul, 
possessed  of  sensstion  and  accompanied  with  locomo- 
tion. The  feeling  soul  characterises  the  animal.  Tha 
rational  soul  hi  peculiar  to  man.  Man  Is  rational 
and  feeling  and  nutritive;  the  man,  feeling  and  ua- 
tnllve;  the  plant,  solely  nutritive,  Ar*etotie  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  feeling  and  tbe  other  tenses  In 
book  eccond.  In  tbe  first  part  ot  book  third  be  treats 
of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  tbe  aer.tes  to  their 
oojecti  and  to  each  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  tha 
faculty  of  imagination  or  phantasy,  which  forma  tbe 
transition  to  the  highest  power,  tue  reason  (Jvoas). 
J  ii  the  fourth  sxd  titth  chapters  he  states  tha  eharae- 
terirtic*  of  reason,  or  the  thinking  activity,  and  la 
tbe  following  tbiee  chapters  be  adds  a  commentary 
on  bis  doctrine.  After  this  be  discusses  instinct  and 
the  power  oi  locomotion,  ant  cloaos  with  ao  lovsstt- 
gstion  of  thehieccsslty  for  jn-t  five  souses. 

The  topic  ol  crowning  importance  la  tbe  reason  or 
yo.is  which  Ari-totle  considers  under  two  forms — 
the  active  and  the  pssstro  reason.  The  thinking 
principle  by  ibelf  Is  pure  energy,  and  this  Is  the 
activexeason,  while  the  passive  reason  includes  taa 
activities  oi  memory  sad  daeurslra  Intellect,  ate* 
The  p*«slv<  intellect  <s  caused  by  tha  energy  of  taa 
active  intellect;  which  Is  separable  fxo-v  me  bady, 
and  Immortal-  The  doctrine  of  tbe  separability  of 
tue  rational  soul  from  the  body  Is  verv  subtly  dl*- 
cufsed  by  ArUt  A\t,  although  hl>  dlwassloa  has  no 
mure  mut  My  than  the  same  doetrlnt  In  any  medern 
sxsttin  of  depth  nnd  comprehensive  seat.  It  rcqelrw 
an  acqoalLtanct  with  his  nic:apbysicil  doetriaoaf 
encrf.7,  entelecby,  oabslance,  und  especially  Uut  af 
potentulltv. 

He  far-famed  doctrine  tbat  the  soul  Is  a  tahala 
ra^ u  is  derived  from  tbe  fourth  cbuptor  of  the  third 
hr  i.u  of  "J>e  Aidma,"  and  is  a  good  example  of  tho 
w.y  in  which  metaphysical  doctrines  may  be  psrvert- 
ci  l.y  not  onsVi standing  tho  conuectiou>  lo  which 
they  f-tand.  Aris'atlo  la  showing  tha  actual  separabil- 
ity of  tho  reason  from  the  body  by  ditcassleg  Its  pow- 
er to  make  and  unmake  Its  ideas— dismissing  fraam 
mind  wbat  It  has  called  up,  and  baring  tho  power  to 
form  aud  unibrrn  Ideas  In  rega-d  to  all  things.  Tbe 
pafsivestde  of  the  activity  that  forms  ideas  Is  of 
course  the  clear  potentiality  of  any  and  all  ideas,  oa 
it  can  be  shaped  into  nny  Idea  by  tho  active  power  of 
the  mind,  and  Is  thca  like  a  tablet  on  which  nothing 
bas  been  written.  Tbe  reason  can  think  ItaebTand 
does  think  Itself;  so  tbat  subject  sad  object  are  both 
the  ssme.  When  thought  bas  Itself  fur  Ite  object  it 
is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and  In  all  the 
tower  forms  of  tbe  passive  reason  tbo  active  reason 
perceives  Itself  through  its  effects  or  ite  self-Imita- 
tions. .    . 

The  lecturer  occopied  the  greater  part  of  taa  hoar 
In  discussing  and  explaining  Arittofle'e  raatophyal- 
ca<  distinctions  and  In  defending  his  views  of  nutri- 
tion, feeling,  imagination  and  thought,  bohliog  that 
Arir-totks  taw  personal  immortality  with  perfect 
clearness. 

This  morning  wss  occupied  by  Dr.  McCoah  on 
'•Scottish  Philosophy."  ThU  evening  Mrs,  Jalla 
Ward  Howe  will  lecture,  and  to-morrow  Is  to  be  the 
Emeraoo  Commemoration,—  tbo  moat  important  day 
of  tbe  session. 
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tr»o«  orm  ipiciai.  comifomnj 
Cokco*d.  July  SO,  1«2.— Mr.  John  Albo'l  ■»• 
tun  on  "Poetry"  »t,heCoooor<I»cbool,y«»»r(lmy 
morning,  drew  together  to*  Urgeat  anmlwr  of 
llitenen  line*  tu«  opening  pnulon.  Ainoog  tka 
lltunen  wen  Itr.  McCoab,  Hi*.  Oaorg*  lAtkrop 
ud  Mn.  ltoia  Hawthorne  Latnrap.  Mr.  Alba* 
anld  In  beginning  hi*  lecture:  Bine*  tb*  la*t  Ma- 
don  of  till,  Mhool  four  bar*  «Jea  who  hare  large- 
ly aSecteo  tna  thought  aad  the  Imagination  of 
theli  contemiMirarle*.  Two  of  them,  l4mffal- 
k>w  and  Emeraon,  war*  ppeta;  Darwin,  a  third, 
waa  not  mucu  le*a  ao,  for  thungh  u*  modartly 
reationed  ouly  ao  far  aa  dlaoot*T*d  facta  aad  law* 
permitted,  he  aet  free  th*  Im^ipaaUoa  In  ooa- 
temiil&ting  man  and  natnre.  Tbe  genaralbmtiua* 
tU  aalcucc  are  anticipated  by  poatlo  piwcleooa; 
aad  alien  a  poet  !•  alau  a  man  af  adens,,  IHm 
GUtbe,  w»  ,**  Low  eojlly  ac!enoa*»ow*  Into  raraa. 
tUuenon  lookMl  llio  .<uhcr  way;  b*  gaatd  naoav 
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*ard  or  downward  upon  objects?  himself  having 
gained  soma  commanding  point.  Ho 
bad  a  synthetic  provision  of  acton- 
tic  law,  ao  accurate  indeed  itU  nnderntood 
notne  of  his  poetry  furnished  tbo  texts  and  illna- 
tratlona  totbc  labors  of  several  English  oaraata- 
lt  seems  no  accidental  phase  In  Knierson.bat  an 
all-pervading  sense  of  the  unity,  of  tha  like  a  ana 
fx  natnre.  Tho  last  of  our  fonr  great  loasao  la 
Gnribajdl,  wbosa  notions  also  moved  the  Imagina- 
tion of  his  conuintH»rarlea.  Hi*  career  was  aa 
baroic  anu  romantic  aa  any  In  history,  and  Us 
words  sometimes  resotiniicd  with  tbe  most 
famous  passage*  «f  antlnuity.  I  call  him  the 
tjo.-tor  action;  isarwln. «•(  tiio-^  gcncraliziitions 
,1,1,1,  »ru  iioetic  on  account  of  th«*ir  relation  to 
tho  origin  and  defitinv  of  man;  £merson,  of  in- 
sight; and  Longivilow.  nn  elementary  poet. 
Tlifso  have  departed.  Kach  now  re>t»  In  a  place 
representative  of  his  gcniiiB.  Kiucmuii  among 
tlieever-gi'icn.ev.-r-rnmliiating  ).inc»;  I^onirffl- 
Itiw  by  tbe  placid,  ever-Mowing  fhurli*; 
jiarwin  under  the  slow-growing,  sturdy, 
English  oak;  Garibaldi  Ur  ttio  turbulent  aea, 
mo  the  r  of  all  famous  historic  action*.  Mostof 
tin-  uther  great  poets  of  our  time  are  now  ripe  in 
years  und  lavur.  Ihcir  work  ia  not  free  and 
stirring,  hut  reflective  *:ud  moinorial.  much  too 
rXjlMT,  and  it  was  from  the  iH-giiming  vitiated 
with  exvtma  of  the  pathetic.    Few  have  found  the 

in&l  iiiiioii  of  pure  intellectuality  and  emotion. 
he  tranquillity  of  Hit-  times  suits  well  witn  their 
years,  and  our  manners  »".  d  event'  all  tend  tw 
anbduo  the  shrill  time  of  any  youthful,  ilithy- 
ramliic  muse,  ^o  tiiat  whatever  voice  lia»;  of  late 
Leen  r.ii-ed  in  soiia,  has  souelit  to  take  tbe  ear 
with  wild  ami  aiartlmg  nils,  breaking  at  once 
with  Ibe  eoiiservativ^  law>  ot  \eraifteation,  or  the 
rrrsuni'iiivu  prejudices  of  reader-.  VYecaniio. 
exireet  nut-  b  iimre  from  our  living  ina-ters. 
Q-iinius  att'olowus  was  V..c  wonderful  work  of 
the  aged  Sophovios;  <  iiamer  w:u*  old  when  he 
wrote  the  "Canterbury  Talfs";  hut  not  often  dues 
i;eni'js  euiitiiiuu  uiidecayed  in  an  aut'd  form.  One 

biur  here  is  our  minor  Rf  ill  in  wise  thought;  but 
the  uitincs  allat  him  hour-.  "1  (day  when  \oittli  iv- 
turus,  and  seems  as  appropriate  to  him  as  do** 
bi>  age. 

It  .•eeins  a  fitting:  moment  to  rcsnrvey  the  realm 
of'poeLiv.  in  I'xainiue  what  wc  have  trained,  what 
is  the  lire-en t  pionpuct,  whajt  thf  ftiturt*.  II  we 
were  able  we  would  urepare  a  way  for  a  freoh  and 
un-ater  noel  than  ally  hitherto  appearing,  lie  is 
the  i.ne"»i  gill  **od  sends  into  the  world,  and  to 
neo-iiizelnm  the  worlds  l.esl  iiuil*-rtaking  and 
worthiest  renown  in  alter-ages.  Tluie  is  a  sin- 
euUr  .mni.nn--uie.it  Jatelv  made  liv  Jolill  Mur- 
]cv,th;it  a  great  poet  isalmit  tu  ap|xar.  Having 
fu.lowed  Hit:  literary  stmh  -  of  Morley  for  sonic* 
years  and  examined  his  charts  of  literarv  historv, 
1  uudei>taml  his  Ixdict.  Tabulate  any  ela-.a  of 
feudal  tactnaud  there  i-  unlie.-abli1  ipiiie  a  regu- 
lar recurrence  «il  tln-e  of  Mmilur  eharaeter. 
There  will  be  so  iuaiiyJo..ls.  liyi!rtM:epha)i,  dwi.rfs 
::iid  hu  many  inat!ieiiiati«iaii-,teiioi>  and  p  «-ls. 
J.K'lsare  apt  to  eome  in  groups.  like  wild  rtowei  >, 
und  in  HCgleeled  s'jiol.-.  and  are  nurtured 
liv  nature,  "soeiety  and  the  family  take 
uii  pains  t«i  inirture  or  eneonrnge  a  jn-et. 
us  they  dn  a  musician  or  murehaiit.  They 
reeogl.123  lull:  as.  Koinoillillg  above  tln'jr  crea- 
tion <>r  tuitiun.  wlio>«  education  la  nut  foreseen 
bvmivoi  onr  institutions.  Society  undertake* 
t<I  provide  for  mediocrity  and  tu  perpetuate  it; 
-whalevtr  Is  above  or  below  thia  is  felt  to  chanty 
or  chaiiec.  As  the  pubs  is  no;  the  product  id 
another's  will  nor  even  of  his  own,  lie  mav  be 
looked  for  among  thai  order  ul  thing*  presided 
over  by  destiny.  It  does  not  require  gie.it  pre- 
vision to  prophesy  a  new  poet  wiun  the  old  are 
dead  and  dvitig,  biucc  the  i-nglisb  race  ia  never 
long  without  one. 

What  is  there  left  for  a  new  rnict  to  sing?  Can 
he  hv  indexing  what  ha*  been  done  loroee  his 
new  work,  or  will  he  reiuriu  and  repeat  tbe  obi 
themes?  1  wish,  indeed,  he  lind  tl.e  daring  to  do 
ibis,  for  the  public  lo>e»  many  a  guod  gilt  iu 
expectation,  ami  the  poet  much  time  and  iH>\vcr 
lu  thojeaicli  lor  a  novel  theme.  Will  our  new 
uoei's  worl;  be  what  .M:ittliew  Arnold  refjuiics  of 
poetry,  that  it  slmll  be  a  cnticisiu  oi  lile,  <.v  shall 
lie  liiilil  hmersoii'n  deinaud  tiiat  Impenetrate 
the  inmost  meaning  ol  the  symbol  and  re|»ort 
what  it  say>,  so  that  wo  who  near  may  there* 
alter  speak  and  act  without  the  least  ambiguity 
ir  error?  lie  will  not  subfcnlre  tbese  nor 
uiv  exiivctaiions.  lie  will  surprise  us  with 
something  letter  than  we  can  imagine.    All  the 

nLsolute  and  ideal  le.niircmeuts  winch  have  l»ecu 
iormed  lu  it*  bv  admiration  of  separate  excellen- 
ces iu  different  works,  wiil  be  enlarged  and  re- 
adjusted when  we  arc  cabed  upou  lu  examiite 
und  cri'.icir.e  a  new  poet  ;ir  artist.  Hitherto  .t 
lifts  bcesi  lather  an  experimental  lorin  tliau  a  new 
Idea  which  has  been  sought.  We  have  lound 
out,  through  a  few  facts,  wbat  is  durable  ami 
BM-d  in  literary  reputation.  "Kaust"  la  a  poem 
which  touches  deeply  the  problems  of  mooeru 
life,  ana  thus  far  remains  its  one  adequate,  his- 
torical picture.  Mesuwlille,  a*  the  author  of 
Kauai  said,  tbere  are  many  echoes,  each  of  which 
S-j.iclU  us  to  declare  it  the  authentic  voice  or  the 
time.  There  ia  the  ureas,  whoso  claims  are  loud, 
persistent  and  deceptively  inionueu,  inwuueu  m/ 
make  ns  believe  It  Is  our  own  oplnioux  and  ex- 
periences we  are  reading.  The  novel  nextattcata 
JtM-lt  t!io  true  literary  vthielc  aud  portraiture  of 
hoc  ud  life  and  manner*.  Then  tpciik  llmae  who 
claim  the  Hclentlilc  intcrt^t  to  Le  the  unduubtad 
characteristic  of  the  time*.  I  do  not  wish 
to  magnify  the  pott's  work  unduly,  but 
his  work  Is  tbat  which  men  hitherto  bare 
Uken  inuht  care  in  preserving.  How  atmll  ws 
dc-erilM!  the  present  claims  of  poeiry ,  and  tlsa 
acuial  opinions  co.h  erniiig  It.  1  irsi  from  tha 
views  ul  the  poils  tlieuiM-ivca.  not  loimallv  xe- 
pressed,  bui  gathered  from  tlieir  iira^tice  ia 
their  uvt.  Atul  lirslof  furui:  We  have  not  bad 
in  lingllsll  siucu  Miiinii  a  lung  poem  of  sustained 
iKiwcr,  fable  to  take  iu  plure  lu  the  nouiuauy  of 
neknowludgeil  maslci-pieces,  although  tliera  hare 
Wen  mum  ttttcmpied.  Tbo  day  of  epic  ano 
di;.:imtic  poetry  teema  to  have  p.)ft>cd,  or  to  ba 
Intcrrnptud.  \et  nny  ningle  country  or  people  la 
too  nanow  a  view  wlieu  wu  look  lor  gieairpica 
nr  dramas;  tlicy  do  uot  coitio  with  any  nj.ulariiy 
of  time  or  place;  they  arc  of  universal  Import.  1 
have  nu  doubt  LllQ  lorm  of  the  next  Immortal 
pouui  will  Ivo  either  epic  or  dramatic,  as  Uioaa  of 
Ihu  pual  havo  l*oen.  These  re,oeseut  tho  two 
niongcst  natural  Intellectual  icndaucic-,  narra- 
tion und  lenection,  U-sldea  which  they  pdmli 
Irouillnlr  Kn^lh  nmtiy  -aber  forma  of  |i*Siry, 
Intel  hides,  lyricaJ  meiSHure>,  churuaea,  ate.    Tlio 
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epic  and  the  drama,  concern  either  ethnic  or  reU- 
pious  tradition.  Now  tbo  Eufllsb,  and 
hi         twit         the  V  -*nu«nic  n»oe         bat 

-ad  no        distinct         and         universale 

i>uni'.lar  .rartitloii,  cither  religion*  or  heroic 
pfiii:i)>s  It  its  too  new  *  race.lt  is  too  nixed.  It 
h.isi.o  ci-iitr.il  idea,  either  ot  ]W»t  or  present.  It 
ha-*  one  idea  in  common,  hut  jt  In  Uutof  colon- 
ization and  trade;  it  foreads  out,  but  uevcr  cen- 
tralize?: ami  the  old  Teutonic  Mitrlt  of  loci  I  and 
lu«li:-Ui;il  iinifjifiiUfm-e.  foliows  It  likes  destiny, 
lorlmltliui:  all  bope  of  illus)  rloas  prcvuuuenc*  In 
lAu^ua^i.  In  art.  and  in  literature.  Of  modem 
nations  France  lias  none  least  abroad;  sue  haa 
honored  her  cw:i  l.outids,  and  has  sent  every 
t.roiuisinu  t:ilcit  to  I'm  in.  fcbe-  ha*  takeo  pail.* 
to  t'tiltivate  l>er  )..jiL.uaj.e,  until  It  ha*  nil  the 
jM'CUi<:*s  aiiu^ierspK-iut},  and  all  the  eiudica-**- 
lic  ..ap.icii.c*  >o  rei,uit>ile  in  Idcb  civilization.  It 
l>  li.-.nlv  ;ih  iiiUMc::!  ius  tltct.reek,  and  Its  natal 
BOtimls  vere  im  di>u!it  derive. I  through  tbo  Keltic! 
Ion  :i:".  I  rom  tin:  (.reek.  She  haa  uIku  anacadainy 
founded  lor  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  fcin- 
l^i'H^e.  She  li.i-  at  lei.^th  a  dictionary.  We  have 
neither  :m  acaiiemy  ti'jr  dictionary.  Our  language 
bus  iH.x.11  cultivated  by  tbu  u-^e  of  men  of 
linauiiistivu  genius;  this  slowly  Alter*  down 
into  the  common  stream  of  speech. 
Vc  lmve  a  very  limited  number 
oi  epic  words  consecrated  to  patriotic  and  re- 
li-::.;ii.-  coi.ip.iM.  ion.  'I  lie— e  are  being  constantly 
vui,yaria,d,  so  wiio  cau  woi.dt-r  at  the  evident 
Mru- 'l,*  lor  htariln.j:  expression  nf  some  recent 
>;iii_fi-li  and  Ameiican  poets.  What  we  need  is 
hu-T^-ri-al  <!•  !.iuti"ii.— that  i>,  all  the  Lieaj.iutf*  a 
Mcul  Las  ever  home.  We  waut  alw  er>  mo.o^icaJ 
lii<>:orv.  More  than  all  we  want  some  Authority 
whii  •b'»lia.l  n-sisi  tin-  cvcr-^iowiiis  lendeuey  to 
throw  a,i  iuxt-ni nation  hack,  waici  it  destroying 
wliai  i:\xn-  niivie  our  lau^ua^e  inherited  iroiu 
the  old  Saxon  and  the  Xormau  inlusion.  It  will 
..resent))  l-e  iiiM  o»ilde  to  coiu.xisc  jioclry  id  any- 
thing out  n, oiioi.vllab.es.  'J  hen  |.iomj  will  l* 
tli.iui.ih.iitt  and  ti.e  1  hi)i?tine  set  ou  a  high  seat, 
uraindishliig  hi.-*  bbort  tiaxou  sword  aud  Iiib  little 
word*,  inventions  of  a  lar.  aroui  aire.  1  Uilnk 
Chaucer,  alter  .^iienwr,  tin*  int»t  musical  of  our 

i-.-i.lf.  It  is  ii.ai.ilv  due  to  hi*  words,  which  are 
lai  -l-iv  |.oh>>l.ai'i^  aud  weeented  like  their  do- 
nate r'.mib'i  «nij.iual-.  out  hnLlisb  dictionaries 
should  give  us  all  the  words  of  our  laii.uute 
Heel  v.  AL  in'CMint  is  marks  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  poetic  s.s  olr>oletc.  Poetry  is  the 
creato-i  cnnsei  valor  and  improver  oi  laiurua^re. 
Our  lan^naue  at  iu  Lost  is  unfitted  to  be  the  deli- 
cate ius:  ruiucnt  ol  thought  that  the 
Giut'U  and  Latin  were,  that  the 
I'let'^i  now  is.  it  la  strotui  lor  «*m- 
merclal  a»es  and  the  industries;  for  purposee  of 
public  orator;  and  the  solemnities  of  the  church, 
thanks  to  the  strength  bequeathed  to  It  by  the 
old  translators  of  the  Bible.  For  all  sorrow  it 
has  twenty  words  to  two  for  trayery.  As  com- 
psrea  with  ancient  veise  our  poetry  It  TSfne, 
and  this  is  a  characteristic  npon  which  we  pride 
ourselves,  baring  a  notion  that  It  addresses  some 
great  depth  In  ns  bv  its  remoteness.  Ancient 
poetry  was  transparent;  its  sublimity  was  mainly 
in  its  thejuies,  yet  Its  hwgnac*  ***  *tle9u***  *° 
be,  at  once,  transparent  ana  sublime.  Oar  us> 
mia*e  it.  a  structure  nude  out  of  the  rains  of 
msny  tongues.  It  is  &o  composite  as  to  defy 
analvsis.  livery  word  springs  lroin  a  physical 
fact;  wc  have  lost  tlie  eousciousnf^s  of  tins,  so 
our  metai.hors  are  ruined.  Once  mi*  was  not  *u; 
everv  word  Wrought  its  image,  livery  class  li^- 
trmd  to  .-Kehvltis  and  lKin.wthei.rs.  Now  one 
must  read  his'  poem  in  a  comer  to  two  or  three 
cultivated,  5vmpathe;ic  persons,  generally 
women,  except  for  whom  thew  would  scarcely  b-j 
an  audience  for  poet,  pliilosoplier  or  preaeiier. 
There  is  a  great  work  to  l*  be  done  lor  uur  lan- 
guage to  lit  it  for  a  more  ported  instrument  and 
vuuicle  of  thought.  Jtmn>i  ucdimcparily  iroiu 
an  internal. -jiaitly  iron,  an  external  ground.  V\e 
waiitaiiieimnan  Hint  siiail  be  something  more 
;  'san  a  onwis  oi  livin-r  word*  ami  an  obituary  of 
\Vulds  it  thinks  (had  because  it  diiln't  see  iliein 
yesterday  or  the  day  belore.  It  should  promote 
in  some  practicable  manner  the  most  ni'isical 
of  words,  and   it   flmuhl   ti-ciignlac  ti'«' 
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vaii1  n  man's  plan  nl  thougni  a>  nm  -i^ «»  •■*- 
ptes>iiii).  In  tbe  active  imuginatiou  they  are 
mach  more  Than  siuns,  they  are  vivacious  and 
immortal,  Our  poetry  has  Item,  in  form,  large.;.- 
one  of  rbvines,  nut  rhyme  ha-  dulled  our  ear> 
to  rlivthiiK  We  mav  think  Milton  loo  eias<d<-,  bm 
he  sei'ius  to  believe  that  blank  vi  rse  is  t he  near- 
est English  equivalent  to  tirtxh  and  Latin  hex- 
an.iter.  As  lar  as  known,  Sunev  \v;(S  tlTV-  first  :« 
use  it.  It  has,  however,  none  ol  tbe  aptitude  u% 
bexam-ier.  it  is  uiilv  lit  lor  the  grandest  sub- 
ject-.    i    the    ehalaetei.-li.-fe.'tuns   ol    it    are 

too  much  like  grand iloiilleill  prose.  Ti.e  cultiva- 
tion ol  IteXuilM'ter  verse  in  Kng!i>!i  is 
one  of  the  wavs  to  the  improvement  oi  ueciutt 
and  rhythm.  Many  loimsoi  »*■■*'  have  been  tiled 
lor  long  poems,  nut  none  have  been  timrnughty 
succc-stu).  The  SjKMiceiian  must  complete  itwlj 
in  nine  unvarying  lines  of  M'li^e  and  sound;  lite 
ballad  inea-u'ies  are  wanting  in  c.ignit>  :  blank 
vcrxo  cannot  be  at  the  sume  time  familiar  ami 
poetic.  A  poet  must  have  a  following  before  hfi 
can  dare  commit  Iiuusl-II  to  blank  ver-c.  Worile- 
woithh  never  would  be  lead  lor  ibis:  Tennyson 
has  given  to  it  it-  principal  new  tone  ..mi  rh\ tbm 

in  late  times:  he  has    sneeceded    in    being  easily 

lamiliar  and  natural,   and  ut  the 

duced  the   ) 

can  give  the  true  poetic  maimer.    Ilur 

suinu  old  boug  ana  completch  tilled  bis  ear- with 

it  when  he  wished  to  write  n  new  song.    That  is 

poetry,  which  makes  ol  Dim  who  read-'  it,  lor  the 

moment,  n  noet.    No  religion,  no  polities,  move 

man,  save  thu-c  whi-heaube    hymned  or  huh;;. 

Tiieic  is  a  poetic  side  to  all  leallty  which  it  i>  thu 

poet's  privilege  to  see  and  sing. 

Till!  poet  spiaks  to  us  In  particulars,  the  gener- 
alizations arc,  our  own.  lie  toiiehe^  I  he  ivalllie- 
ol  hie  bfcanse  he  identiltes  himself  with 
his  subject,  u-uallv  individuals  or  luuidenlM 
which  tbo  imagination  enlarge*  to  l>  pi- 
cal  truth.  That  which  can  reveal 
a  poetic  sido  is  tlie  vuluablo  faet  in 
historv  and  lite.  H  alone  i<  pie-e'rvi  d  and  all'et  is 
men  long  alter  llicy  have  any  eirtain  kllliWlrd^u 
of  it.  \ve  want  C;*fsar,  Tiiuou  and  WiailMty  an 
Shakespeare  eonceived  them,  aud  A<pa-ia  as 
l-.udor  paiuteil  her.  What  do  the  relations  nf 
lianle  and  Iteatrice,  of  I  una  ami  J'e:rarch,  the 
lives  ol  Catullus  and  lidiliu  slgnllv tons'.'  Wc 
accept  the  sonnets  and  songs  ,.s  thf  h-Niks  of  tb< 


sarv  the  |hn-i  should  expiain  ail  hi*  u«-atiln»H; 
that  i>  what  tiie  reader   ihum   do.  earn  jwconMng 

to  his  i Hiundevpericnee.    It  is  true ivuu  may 

sue  anything  or  nothing  iu   imvtry-    i'"-;rt"  **•  l 
ni. in  i  mI    view  from  whi-ll  th<  |wl  •  world  mi-iiis 
vim    idle,  irrational.      Vet   some   have   always 
been  impressed  with  ihcsiirmh*  that  it  eonialned 
A  secret  not  ouito  eon.p.ered  h\  iuj  |KMd.     nut  In 
their  hapuie-t  monicn.s   .he  most  beautiful  aud 
wt-e   I  lungs   are   made   clear,    llic   miuibeileKs 
eoinmeiilarius  un  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  on 
Haute  ..nd  .ShaLcM-eai'e    show  what  I  rust  and  ex- 
pectation   prevailed   eoliccrniug   liie-e   sayings. 
Thu*  rue  universal itv  and  power  of   the  ports 
were  disclosed  and  conlirnuMl.    Kach  one  revels 
um  m-cionslv    what   is    iu    hini-«lf.     liinersou 
thunght   the"  dramatic    merit    of    Mhalie-peare 
seeoudarv;  be  t;  idsbini  a  iioet  and   philosopher, 
while  tiiithe  w.       luiprcsM-d    with    his    dramatic 
merit.    1  have alreauv   spoken   of  the  fa-tthat 
our    race    hr      '  >     univeisal!y   aceredileil    epic 
tlniu.s.     T  is  •  raiaui-c  I.ost,"   which  is   u 

ii  mill  exer-ri......     It  contains,  or  did  curtain, 

the  belli  f  of  a  rcfigiou*  sect  as  well  us  iu  poleiu- 
ies,  wliii-h  Uitcr  prevent  its  meeiitance  as  an 
eiiie  id  Christianity.  \\lienSllltondiscncuiuiscrs 
himself  of  his  too  obtrusive  dogmas  be  is  grcau 
He  intended  ••nee  to  have  taken  King  Arthur  for 
hit  subject.  Had  he  done  so.  wu  might  perba]* 
have  become  SK'ssesseil  of  an  eimuriiic  hintf  |i-»em. 
and  wc  Kboiild  not  have  had  -The  idyl»  o|  the 
Kill"-"  'lhiis  there  Would  have  Iks  u  a  double 
tail"  Laildor  is  Milton's  must  reeent  aduun-r; 
his  earlier  verse*  are  formed  after  .Mi.um's. 
I.afer  in  I  lie  he  criticised  some  of  hi*  verses.  Hut 
Miiluii  knew  what  he  was  doing;  he  might  not 
have  been  purpo-civ  weak,  but  he  knew  bow  to 
produce  elieels.  The  modern  )»oet  dare  not  do 
a- much,  lie  begin*  uimlerately;  he  conciliate.*; 
iic  is  rt'lf-coiiscioiis.  seiislilre  ami  restrained:  he 
is  im  longer  a  begger  aud  hunger -on,  but  is  com- 
fortable ami  conventional;  has  an  honest  wile 
and  childu  u;  he  ha*  property  and  leaves  a  will. 
The  features  of  his  »iuging  too  have  changed,  he 
belon-s  to  a  coterie;  lie  lias  a  party  of  new  views; 
he  is  a  specialist,  ii  reformer,  n  dialect  stuCcnt; 
iH-rbaiis.  like  Wal£  Whilinau,  an  open  iconoclast, 
with  a  circle  ut  zealous  adherents. 

The  public  has  two  voices  only. — of  entire  ap- 
proval or  entire  indillereuce.  'I  hey  corn*s|M,nd 
to  tbe  late  ot  tbe  poet,  who  is  nuifelcd  to  siici*eed 
wmdJv  or  not  at  all.  Tit*  writing  ol  poeirv  is  a 
ioini  of  fcii-eulture  to  be  encouraged.  it  is  an 
attempt  lo  lind  exju-ession  commensurate  with 
the  ide:ils  ol  the  iniuii  and  spirit.  Wc  mu>t  write 
for  ouroclvcs  alone  be) ore  wc  can  write  lor  l he 
public.  Literature  has  become  a  profession;  it  i» 
no  more  an  accident  or  genius.  There  i-  a  de- 
mand lor  an  American  literature,  but  that  lim- 
I'alioii  i-  not  po-siblc.  i'lie  «|hicu  ot  worhl 
literal  r.re  is  at  hand,  caused' by  the  racilitieM  •  If 
intercourse,  the  general  Intelligence!  and  the 
cauo-itv  to  bear  ami  know  the  l>*-st  that  is  writ- 
ten everv  where,  it  i"  >*o-:  in  tliereulmsoi  |Mie:ry, 
but  in  science  and  plii:<r--iphv.  thai  subject- of 
worliiwide  interest  is  loiindjfind  the  |»oci  <:un 
only  attract  bv  Iris  manner,  and  the  hie  with 
wb icii  he  endows  his  work.  We  have  not  jet 
luliv  idealized  the  world  about  n*;  itis  i-till  too 
near,  to-*  real,  too  much  something  we  wish  to 
iiossess,  to  icioiui,  oi,  more  ih.m  ail,  to  explain 
seieiiiilicatlv.  l'cetiv  still  lml:s  l:i  nature  am. 
among  men  after  every  wr.  tlia^  1m*ii  explored; 
there  arc  things  in  I  hem  which,  after  etery  spec- 
iilatiMi:  ami  aintlv>is,  are  so  rich  in  mystery  that 
poetry  mav  ever  appriKiidi  without  exbau-ting 
them.  'iliel»pstlioeti>  hat  a  gesture,  like  that  <1 «. 
naiui.d  orator,  which  convey*  more  thau  the 
words.  Same  call  n  love,  style,  or  Isjldly  give  it 
the  name  ol  him  whose  gill  it  is,  whose  being  is 
so  much  deeper  than  its  ]M-riormance  that  it 
siril.es  invoiuntariiy  through.  The  hamnevt 
thoughts  arc  suouiancon...  11  wc  can  inealixc 
well,  poetry  is  all  about  us.  We  must  look  out- 
«ide  the  reimcinenis  of  *uir  civilj/aliou  lor  un- 
written |HH<|ry;  we  must  look  beyond  the  myriad, 
coiiimingllu^"  literarv  iKtrforiiiainr***,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  diffusive,  coiuiuou place  aud 
transient,  and  Udicvu  that  the  last  U*st  exnres- 
k.oii  of  man  will  Imj  poetry,  as  was  ths  lir*L. 

The  short  and  somewliat  discuhtiT*  ooBTen> 
tion  which  followed  w:.s  participated  In  by  Air. 
Alcott.  Miss  I'ealHMly,  Mr.  (ieorge  1*.  Lolbrop  aud 
Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  !.othrop  thought  tiie  pi«em  of 
the  future  would  tske  Iho  dramatic  form,  a  view 
in  which  Mr.  A!bco  coiteeded.  Mr.  Sanliorii 
drew  attcniioii  to  tbe  fact  that  in  all  literature 
there  «a«  not  one  entirely  completed  epic. 
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rmor.  iiarhis  on  aristotlcr  wosx. 

At  the  evening  session  l'rufeuor  W.  T.  Harris 
presented  tho  second  of  his  papers  en  the  "His- 
tory of  riiiiosopby,"  the  special  subject  lieing 
Aristutles'>i>o  Aniuia."  It  wu  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Aristotle'*  work  on  tlwSoul,  altlmuph  a  tmnll 
im.iL.  has  made  a  great  (iiipressiun  on  the'  tbink- 
iiiL  ol  mankind.  It  is  a  tieatise  In  throe  issrts, 
Imving  thirty  chu]iters  in  all,  and  could  bo 
printed  entire  ou  a  huudreil  p:igen  iK;tavu,  vrttb 
laive  clear  tym-.  Itcomalns  tlie  uppllcarion  of 
the  highest  do.  trincs  reached  by  (ircek  s|^cubs- 
tiou  to  the  knowledge  of  what  i»  most  luterest^ 
ing  to  man,  hi-  spiritual  nature.  In  whateverde- 
puitmeut  Aristotle  worked  he  reacluM  dlstine- 
tluiis  that  were  fundamental,  and  leave  tueiii 
technical  names  of  such  aptitude  that  tbo  scien- 
tific mind  of  all  tuh-ciiucnt  ages  has  gladly 
adopted  them.  To  state  tu«  ilrsteicmeutsnf  any 
science  relating  to  man  or*  to  nature,  Is  very 
nearly  to  talk  the  language  ol  Arlstutle.  To  us* 
a  thinkers  u-ohuui.ue.  Is,  of  course.  In  boum 
measure  to  accept  Ins  view  nf  the  world,  riant* 
In  the  ioui  ih  canto  ol  tlM*'lnicniu"caJk*Arl*totMi 
the  "master  of  iho**  who  know"— lbs  t 
Is  of  all  who  puna*  *cks*)o*.  no  It  km 
happened  in  tult  book  on  Um  tool 
<-M  eclallv,  that  ArlstothV*  distinctions  nasi  dsv 
Uioliotit  have  fonnssl  tbe  nucleus  ot  all  spiritual 
InuorlCH  iu  pysehologv.  It  is  tbercfors  prontsbl* 
fm  us  io  go  nvt-r  the  Inventory  *>f  bn«thuughts 
wlivu  wc  aiv  Htudving  the  history  of  phllosophv, 
and  invesiigating  tne  origin  of  ideas  current  iu 
our  limes  and  weighing  their  value.  In  tho 
mi'tai  hvsiea  of  Aristotle  one  finds  a  sort  of  dia- 
lect, c  iitveslig aimn  ol  |>rim  |ples  in  nature,  With 
a  view  to  d-s.  over  what  is  the  hist  nrincipio.  He 
iliseiissi  s  ut  h  ugtll  the  jihoiouirna  of  motion, 
as  ad  sunse-fiereeption  deals  with  such  phe- 
nomena, and  wlthuiit  motion  tber*  iiHild  b* 
iiotiiini:  to  jsireeiv*  by  tne  lenwH,  lie  tiuds  a 
prVsllplHisf'.lon  uudrrlvlng  all  moveiueuf,  to  wil, 
•s  eutial  ciiVrg)  aud  »•'■  If -activity.     For  no  energy 


can  lwnnparu.il  to  uihcr  Ireings  and  no  moiiou 
cun  Ik- caused  in  anything  else  unless  It  first  er- 
ist  in  itsell.  la  every  totality  or  inde|iendont 
lieing,  iheiefm*,  tnerc  must  be  seli-aciivny  or 
seli-deterunnatloD.  Fnrliicr  disci  iminaimn  In 
this  ilumgbt  ei^Mcs  him  to  identify  sell -activity 
wiili  mind.  In  that  sublime  chapter  oi  the 
eleventh  book  ot  the  Metaphysics  l.e  declare*  the 
hiclcst  principle  lo  be  an  uninterrupted  and 
eternal  lire,  a  pure  thinking  activitj  wlinisOud. 
Tbe  pruaoxdiaJ  priucipio  Uutt  prwduc**  ail  tbiusjs 
and  explains  all  things  is  mind:  therefore  wc 
■hall  e.t]KHt  that  In  his  treatise  on  the  Soul  he 
will  show  us  bow  lower  forms  participate  in  this 
highest  of  all  principles,  and  be  will  arrange  In 
an  ascending  series  ths  existences  that  possess 
scll-detcrmiuailoh  iu  any  degree.  He  will  hIhik 
ns  the  relation  of  man's  highest  mental  activity 
to  ihc  Divine  principle,  tiu  his  treatment  ol  this 
qiK-iiun  ..f  the  soul  will  turn  the  atuwer  to  all 
iitiestions  that  arise  regarding  the  destiny  ol 
man,  if  hiss\sieiu  is  loiluwcd.  Averrlmes  may 
uudcrntaud  him  to  denv  Immortality  to  that  part 
of  the  mind  which  ^iv'es  individual  M'lf-cou- 
piousness  to  man,  and  with  him  the  force  of 
Aristotle  *  Heieiice  will  go  u>  destroy  the  hope  on 
whic.i  the  Moisiiau  lellgloil  is  founded.  A) 
berti:s  Magnus  mav  slu-iv  Aristotle's  catire 
works  so  pioioiiiidlv'lhat  iie  can  bring  to  bear 
on  each  seiilcuce.  lor  its  iuterprctaiiuii,  every 
other  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  bv  this  prove  that 
Aristotle  himself  and  tho  logical  coiiMMiuunces 
of  Ins  system  both  favor  the  doctrine  of  muubr- 
talil;.,  'and  even  furnish  lor  it  an  irrefragable 
oeiiioiistratioi..  Such  thing-  did  hapjH-n,  and  we 
now  read  the  book  after  the  events  have  tiaus- 
pired  and  io  k  upon  a  world-lamou*  product  of 
inoughc  ami  learning,  although  it  i»  now  very 
little  studied  at  lir-t  hand  for  correct  docti:ue 
regarding  i»tychology. 

The  first  nl  the  three  ItooVs  on  the  soul  It  his- 
torical and  eitiical,  according  to  the  method  of 
Art-lolle.  The  doctrine*  of  Lcncippu*.  l>emo- 
entils,  the  J'ytba^oieaiis,  Auaxagonis.  Thales. 
Alcui.ieuii,  and  likewise  oi  Plato's  "l'hajtlon"  and 
•  Thmciis"  are  discussed  exhaustively  in  the  light 
of  his  theory  of  motion  iu  space.  Motion  in  space 
Is  one  thing  and  pure  sclf-actlvlry  is  quite 
another  affair.  The  carelessness  of  tlie  fytba- 
goi  cans  and  I'latonists  albiweU  them  to  use  wonls 
technically  to  describe  the  soul's  activity. that 
could  not  Ik*  literally  applied  to  It.  They  em- 
ploved  the  terms  lirKt  symbolically  nd  Thcu  lit- 
erally. ITgiinttivcly,  the  soul  may  be  called 
a  "self-moving  number,"  with  Xeuocra'cs 
of  Ondeedon,  but  to  try  to  realize 
stlf-niotion  us  In  space  and  time 
ao'oi-iiing  to  the  onlloarv  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  involve*  abs'ird'ity.  Possibly  Aristotle 
exhibits  a  I. Hie  spleen  in  this  work  and  in  the 
"Meir.phy.-dcs"  when  lm  combats  the  statement* 
of  his  master  i'lalo.  1  rom  whom  he  had  learned  his 
doctrine  oi  the  highest  luiuciple.  Hut  the  disci- 
ples ol  i'lato  who  taught  at  thu  academy  alter 
Plato's  death  Insisted  on  I'lato  s  troi>es  aud  meta- 
phors as  literal  statement-,  and  there  was  no 
hup..-  for  si  iu.iec  and  clear  thinking  ..mid  such  an 
orgv  of  lanev  and  dreaming,  unless  one  iusitted 
ou  holding  ti'ie  prepunm'.er*  of  doctrines  respon- 
sible tor  the  literal  meaning  of  their  words.  The 
soul  cannot  be  the  blouu  ot  the  anim-'d,  or  the 
seed  of  the  plain,  nor  can  it  lie  beat  or  cold  or 
moisture;  it  cannot  be  a  harmony,  nor  a  secre- 
tion of  any  organ;  nor  can  it  l»c  a  mixture  of  all 
the  elements  of  nature,  so  that  each  elemeut 
knows  its  own  in  the  world;  nor  can  it  In  a 
curved  liue  returning  to  Itself  according  to  har- 
monic proiMinions  like  tbe  orbits  of  the  planet*: 
nor  can  the  soul  be  a  magnltnde,  nor  a  quality  s>f 
something;  nor  can  ft  lie  an  atom.  All  material 
analogies  adduce  thing*  that  hav*  matoal 
exclusion;  they  are  divisible  and  dependent 
ou  external  limits;  they  relate  to  what  U  beyusst; 
but  tbe  attributes  ut  soul  exhibit  Incloaloa,  asa- 
tua)  participation,  comiuunity  of  poyn—rioa,  and 
freedom  from  limitation  to  tb*  particular  hsr* 
mid  uovr  present;  they  bar*  aclf-ralatiom.  yur 
the  soul  feet*  In  the  seuseof  touch  ovtrtb*  wassl* 
surfao*  of  its  borly,  tutd  ha*  at  tbe  tans*  tins*  das- 
tn.ci  avenues  of'i>*roeptiou  in  th«  higher  a*n*M 
of  taste  and  smell,  of  heating  and  sveiu*;.  In  tbe 
plant  it  reproduces  itself  In  hiulllnl*  copies  of  Its 
species— I ue  acorn  piiasiug  through  th*  phssos  of 
sprout,  fcapling,  trunk,  branch,  leal,  blossom,  and 
returning  to  itself  not  as  the  same  acorn,  but  a* 
a  croj>  ol  the  same  kind  of  acorns.  All  natural 
objects  have  motion  iu  s|*:xe.  Soul  cannot  U* 
motion  iu  *pace,  not  evcu  self-motion,  bwcaas* 
motion,  too,  like  cxteusjon  In  siiace,  liuplkM 
division  and  separation  aud  uependenee.  Th* 
mind  even  in  Its  lowcot  activities  can  preterv*  it* 
i.h-iiutv  In  the  presence  «4*  cbsny*  au«l  motion. 
Aristotle  combau  uictemjisycbosis.  Alter  hi* 
poiumi",  be  routes  In  the  second  aud  third  books 
tu  nr.--.ni  his  own  iHwIttvu  doctrin**— laylnj 
down  his  ('ic.initiuiui  and  illustrating  llutui.  11* 
huds  the  first  form  to  bo  tlie  vegetative  msoJ.— 
liicaslt  appears  In  planu;  this  h*  caU*  to* 
nutritive  soul.  Including  tbe  reproductive  and 
sustaining  activities.  Acxt  Is  the  feeling  soul, 
possessed  uf  tensatlon  aud  accoiiiuipaaled  with 
locomotion.  The  feeling  soul  characterises  th* 
animal.  The  rational  >-oul  Is  iievullar  to  man. 
Mail  is  ratloii.1  and  fueling  aud  nutritive;  th* 
mail,  lcclliig  and  nutritive;  the  plant,  solely 
nutritive.  Aristotle  discusses  the,  mttur*  of  feel- 
ing and  the  oiivcr  s*UM.s  in  book  second.  In  th* 
lirnt  part  ol  book  third  he  treat*  of  th*  qnesUoa 
ol  thu  relation  of  the  senses  to  their  object*  said 
to  each  other,  ami  then  proceeds  io  tho  faculty  of 
imagination  or  phantasy,  which  form*  tne  trmnai- 
t.oii  to  the  hlguot  p*iwvr,  the  reason  <.Vou*^  In 
the  fourth  and  tilth  chapters  ho  stauts  tbo  char- 
uclciMic*  uf  reason,  or  tb*tbluktn#  activity, 
and  lu  tbe  following  tiiree  chnpter*  h*  adds  a 
commeutary  ou  Ins  Um-irine.  Alter  thy  h*  dis- 
cusses Instinct  aud  the  power  oi  looonsutioq,  and 
cioses  with  an  luvesti^atJoa  of  th*  ■consHy  fur 
just  live  kuuse*. 

The  topic  of  crmvrdug  Imnortanoa  at  th*  raaa**) 
or  .Voiis  which  Aristotle  consider*  andar  tw» 
i.HiiiK- ibo  uctire  ami  th*  imasiv*  psaaun.  Th*> 
thinking  principle  by  Itseir  is  pare  energy,  ansi 
this  Is  thi  active  reason,  wbll*  tuu  nossivu  reason 
Includck  thu  actlvlU**  of  u**mory  and  dlscursir* 
lu'^ellecl,  etc  Th*  pusvlv*  lutL-lhsot  hi  cans**! 
by  tbe  energy  uf  tbw  activ*  intulksct,  wbkua  I* 
reparable  i  rom  the  body,  aud  luuMtrtaJ.  Th* 
do.  u-iac  oi  tbe  at)  pa  rani  1 1  ty  of  th*  raUoual  aoal 
from  tlie  body  Isvcry  subtly  dl*c*sssMi  by  Arlsiotl*, 
ulthuuub  his  discussloa  ha*  no  umw*  snbtktty 
than  tbe  samo  doctrine  lu  any  biudani  svst***ofl 
dv|ith  aud  comprvheuslveness.  it  rasjolr**  an 
acuualutauce  witu  Ids  metaphysical  do*»rtB«aal 
euergv,  eniek-cby,  substance,  and  cnpfltdally  thai 
uf  potentiality.  lb«f*r-I*s»«u  doctrln*  that  ths> 
wm:1  is  a  tttOn'a  rttaa  Is  dertv*«l  from  th*)  foarth 
ebupter  of  tne  third  bisdt  of  "IH  Aulasa,"  and  at 
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u  in..d  ei.Hii^a  uf  tb.  way  in  which  >aeUpby«l- 
c.7  •hM'trl.K.  may  b.  pcrveruU  \*f  tt*.t  uiuWr- 
»umiiii£  the  CMUiteetln,,.  lu  wLUoh  lh*jr  .UDd. 
Arl.'t'ile  U  tljiiwlua;  ilia  .ctaai  MuaT&utllty 
nf  the  r.a>oB  fruu  th.  biiOy  by  JUowMlag 
tu  po«-er  tu  ouU.  .ml  u.uuk.  lu  Unm 
Ji,ml>*Iuf  from  mliKl  what  It  liw  alW 
vi|i.  tnii  hu.iug  thu  p*tw*r  to  form  umI 
uufonii  Idea,  lu  r«c»ru  to  .11  thlnrt  'thu  pej- 
Kiv.  i-i-lr  uf  tb.  acllvity  th.t  fiinu.  Ueu  I,  uf 
cuutk  the  clear  ptteuliallty  of  aay  uml  ail  iiteaa, 
a*  it  cau  ho  .Uui.rU  lutu  any  io>«  hy  th.  actlv. 
IMiwer  uf  ttt.  uiind,  un.l  I,  tbu,  like  a  tabl«t  u. 
which  uutbin^  bw  lM«a  wnttea.  Tb.  nwun 
ran  think  Uwlf  and  due.  tbiuk  iUelf;  lo  UtM 
Kuljcct  and  uhject  ar.  l.Jtb  tbeeai,*.  Wbwa 
iii.^iutit  haa  itself  for  it.  uhject  It  la  Uratioet  and 
r-epunite  fru&J  hudy,  a.d  In  ail  tlie  hiwer  fitraa.  uf 
the  iia>,ive  rumhi  the  active  rcavwi  pwuriw 
iiM-ll  ihruui;h  tu  ,liVU  or  IU  aelf-iituitatiOM. 

Tb*  lecturer  occ.pled  the  freater  part  tl  tb. 
hoar  1.  diicuuius  aud  .zplalaln.  Ariiiotl.', 
iiii-t.itliv.ical  distinction,  ami  la  ile.emllni;  b)i 
view.  <  1  niitritiiin,  IttXinix,  iiuagiuatluu  and 
tiinntht.  holding  that  Arhttotl.  aaw  penomal 
lunuurulilv  with  nerlect  clcaruMa. 

Till,  inorniutf  l'Ti.idrnt  MeCunh  of  Prioe.ua. 
will  .iH'ak  "o  ''The  Sciuti.h  FhuMHii.by,"  a*d 
Mil  JuUaWaid  lluw.  will  read  a  p.|*r  at  tb. 
..waiu.  . 
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co.conn. »!»«..  J.lyJa  Tbv.  mornlBi  Vr. 
*11<C  ,»«T."fpb|-^  •■  tbe  !«*■«.  l»  bW  '"- 
lidpctuiw  nniH  b»  u.tlce.I  il,.i  uur.  tbe 
iilMalw  of  <h.  HtMl  lour  »»u  had  .l^d 
Juo  hoi.  anil,  affecwul  tb.  <lMn.nl  and  lo>- 
/cloalloB  of  tbclr  «MH.a>poraib*  Two  of 
ib:m,  l^»ef.llow  aaa  Kuunou,  w.r»  soou; 
Kurtn,  a  tblra,  no.  ■•eh  1»«  ao,  lor  n.  Mt 
(re.  tb.  imaicuialio*  K,  con  tempi  ail.,  aiaa  and 
|ii»lur«=.  W«  »*.  wb..  a  poet  r.  abM>  a  uian  of 
Uienca,  Ilk.  GMlh,.  Mw  e..ily  Klenc.  Iowa 
In'o  w—.  Eni.nos,  too.  bad  a  aynUwIM  prw 
TUloa  uf  Mtwatlnc  law.  ao  accural*  (hat  It  k, 
nudantMd  that  l.bt  wt-'T  fumlahwi  bin  lo 
lb.  l.hor.  of  wav.ru  Laglub  uvaaw.  Th.r.  k* 
in  bin  a.  •U-p.nr.dl.8  udii  of  lb.  .ally  and 
llk.no.  In  iiatura.  Th«  U«ol  uur  pM  hwMM 
i.  o.riuol.ll,  whua.  actluu  aud  alt"  were 
,i  rumaii.lc  and  berate  a.  any  lu  fl»ii/cb. 
■  I  oft.r  run,"  •»«!  lu,  to  a  bondfal  .f  devoted 
ii.»noia.  ••  buna.r,  wou.da.  dynlb;  1.1  bin,  .to 
!  booao  tbe.e  /ulluw  a»  r  11.  .k*.l«l  b.  talUd 
Hit  iipatof  action;  Darwin..!  .beec  ranerallaa- 
Hon,  wblcb  at.  im  tic  on  acoonut  of  tbclr  rela. 
ud*  to  lb.  oria-ln  and  dnllny  of  man;,  F.u,n». 
..ontl.bt;  aud  Lou. fallow,  an  euraftentary  bowl 
Tli»M>av.  d.pane.1.  .«cb  to  real  In  a  ulac 
rci>Tf«euiailv.  of  hi,  ««»!".;  km.r«nu  amuna 
'p  k  cvtfLTtftt  ,dtw«,  LobV leltow  by  111.  placid, 
_ira  fu  'Tin  Cl.'arlr.,  UdiwlB  utidcr  tuc  alow- 
tiuTlnV  alliriy  ErSllab  **k.  an*  Oanbnl.ll  by 
me  lurDulocl  wa,  BMiher  of  all  larnon.  blatora, 
.cuo.a.  alualo.  th.  otber  er.at  1  Oct,  of  o.r 
ac.  »r.  a.w  rl)»  In  jub;  ib.lr  work  ha,  una 
loi  mm,  time,  l>ul,  u*t  Iree  a.d  ^irr.uc:  aud 
m  fact  Ih.y  bav.  Blw.y.  been  vlilulcu  wiin 
L1P.U  .4  tn.  HttraaUe     F.w  Imv*  found  t:.. 

lo,t  ujil.B  Ol  pur.  IBWlLctiiallly  aad  ni. 
ilou.  Th.  tr.no.IUHy  1  U»  tlnjt.  ~1U 
iu.tr  y.ar.,  aal  Mr  a>bnaer.  ,..l  ev.BU, 
all  UBd  i.a.bd..  lb.  abr.ll  ton.  ol  any  yuwlllfal, 
iinlivauU4o  ujuml  ...  cannot  axiwcl  aauch  of 
tb.  wild  :...M  Bad  elartllus  cbanowr  frwa. 
our  linn*  Biaaur.  In  i«alry,  iI.ou.ii,  t.  b.  aire, 
^.lini.*.  Bt  CbuiIb*."  .Bd  Caaurourv  Tale. 
w.r..b*wwrlt.^  .hi  a«;  but  mi  turn  tol 
crulaa  e**ti*w  iflvBlrf  l»  aa  *fd  tutm. 
inic  BUBItlbW  w«  bave.  and  b.  t.  our  o.»,  •*. 
►  i-nlur  her.  1.1m  oar  aulor  .till  la  vm 
.inult.  But  Ut  a*  b*uor  tread*,  wrtb  all 
pra-V  wbatbar  dead  *r  llvlo*.  .Mt*  ,tiu 
wodacllv.  o>.  ba.laa  kar.MM.1  It.  tsld,  atMU 
couMaaulallBf  aad  aajw/laf  wltk  a.  Ik.  an. 
t  w-i  *I  tbat  mhh  ..cufu.  wbaa  a.  aaab  la- 
Ui.,  tbat  ulfbt  af  parawUtal  rarl.  It  bmh  a 
mux  »iai,l  b>  raaarr.y  tb.  aaw.  sad  aa* 
"».,  ba.  "•«.  to  bal.f  .^  w»f».  awc*.- 
.l.abcd  la  poetry.  If  w.  war.  abl.,  w*  wauld 
nroiwat  tb.  way  f*r  tb*  apaaaraaa*  of  a  trmh 
iaTfarealar  tat.1  than  baa  lllanu  apaaarad. 
"or  ib.  trao  a*  I*  ika  b*at  ,i Ji  «f  Coe. 

Tb.r.  Kaaiat*buana**nc.*Matatada'>auiy 
nr  Jobu  alorl.y,  tb.  La.lwk  lltrrarf  hUloelaa 
.nd  erltra,  ib.t  a  pw  uoct  ta  .aavit  w  .peear. 
hut  li  Is  Bradcat  t.  a.  rather  taoadnll.  la  .ucb 
ur.dlctl.iM.  A  •.*.,*..  ar^aaey  will  f.lnil 
U»mlt  L.t  It  raad  lib.  an  unalaal  aiat.aaa. 
••.bout  ibla  llaM  iipu  aaln,  i!**t  ar  an... 
wltk  w.ada."  wrlllea  *•»  tb.  pa*.,  ui  aav«M, 
.ndih.  .v.nt  .ill  laaaltv  th.  Ba».  tola  la. 
1nl,.rlerraian.l  cakaaatar,  Mek  *.!  I.  taw  | 
Taiiilntlo*  *f  aay  aiaa,  oi  Metal  fun 


Jaata.  .tr«a  aa- 
,  .haw.  a  aag.hu  rwcorrwac.  m  thaaa  of 
ai.ilinr  character. 


IM, 

u.  f  aara  will  at  n  aair  faob, 
\  drocuhail.  dwarfa.  aad  m  unraiaU,.. 
tlclana,  {.a.r.  and  Bucta.  Pewu  .r.  ap,  t*  *naM 
Ui  .roup.  II..  rtlla,W;Ml  lib*  laawa aba. 
In  miV'rf  .aoaav  Natara  rati**!,  bafar* 
raan'.  hand:  wttlaWMH  lay,  »  Ha  will  auf. 
!„!.  ,  .iv  rauUluab  aad  baaar  la.  mum  wbar* 
he  l>  ilaute*.  I  wlU  bak.  aar*  of  Um.  which 
n...  i  o  UauaefMlar,  aaa.raa.  H*r*  abail  *o*a* 
.».  '.  or  arllat  ba  ban,  aad  tab)  ahaear* 
.hall  haveaaaa  faaMM  and  baliowwd  fa*. 
-  tb.  faarlly  lay,  a. 
anaiw  a  aa*t  m  tho 
mi  They  faaagala. 
aoai.lbiB.  abac,  ia.li  ae.auaa  «t  tid- 
-  -lit  .adanakM  W  a**.ti*  tar  «.*•>, 
■  d  .o  ■"■ 


!!i'„: 


vo  a«c»ura** 

...nalclaa  ay  . 
■oao.lalaf  aba.*  ifc.ii 


if  i r..l  oraay  af  tbln*.  paaai***  .v.,  S 
' ftimlr.  rr.,1 

tbe  aaiiab  t...  a, 
n.ver  1.11  loii*  wit  boat  ana.  Wb.l  a,  tbaww  haft 
for  .  pual  a.  al.gT  Caa  w».  Iry  raaaaln.  what 
baa  1-m.  daa.  ajraady,  Intmt*  bb>  a*V  w*rk 
ami  pluc.    Or  will  aa  refuiaa  aud  aapeal  tae 
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oiil  themes?  I  wish.  Indeed,  h«  con  Id  have  ibe 
il.irlng  lo  do  this,  aud  we  rouid  have  ft  huadred 
IVuiucilKiuM.  Cleopatrae  and  Kanais,  far 
the  |.ui.iic  loses  uiwiy  *  good  gift  la 
the  k«reb  for  nevfl  Ihcmee  Let  os 
tale     our      new      wine       la      old      Irrrftlos: 

j-erhsi*    It    Will      catch      WHf     flavor     Off      tk« 

old.  And  why  should  w«  strata  io  for  a  nsw 
text  when  tbe  sermon  niiut  Inevitably  tallow 
irn  aueient  end  foreordained  limit?  villi  too 
y  *is  work  t*  wbot  stattltew  Arnold  require* 
or  umii-t.  that  it  shell  bo  ft  criticism  - *  "f*, 
that  It  ahnll   leach   iu  to  |It«  on   ft  mo/o  meal 

fil*lli»?  or  shall  lie  lulfll)  Emerson's  demand  of 
he  poet,  iirtinely,  that  be  mail  not  be  sntHCed 
mm.  n.c  ..entity  ol  the  symbols  ol  nature  seas 
.euusi  Jons  commentary  on  tiumia  lift,  but 
*n«i  iM.-oetn.te  the  tlimoal  mean  lag  of  tbe  ivm- 
so)  *ndre>>ortwhatltsays.BO  tbatwe  wbo  hear 
winy  thcrealtsr  speak  and  act  wllhoet  tbe  ftsast 
ran.dieoiiy  or  error?  bat  a  new  post  will  aot 
wulwerlbu  lhese  expectations.  Ha  will  sarprlso 
us  wllti  auuietii hift  better  than  we  cms  tvut^jMiv 
All  the  absolute  and  ideal  reejUireaients  In 
art  th.it  wa  have  mado  will  bo  enlarged 
aud  readjusted  la  tlio  bow  pool  or  artist. 
tin  then  mentioned  the  difficulty  lint  s  jnnng 
renins  bas  in  ceitine  recojrnlzrd,  fur  tb« 
nn  .v,ure  wlikh  the  poblle  has  hitherto  need  la, 
tor  mine;  lu  jurtgncrnu  must  bo  changed,  frsnet 
io  a  poem  widen  teaches  deeply  the  problems 
oi  modern  life,  and  tbus  fsr  remains  lu  one 
n-l-rju  te  historical  picture.  W«a»»ltH«>  there 
-  k-  many  echoes,  each  of  whlrb  solicits  u*  to 
^J  hire  it  tne  authentic  voleo  of  ths  time. 
II,.  re  ts  tlto  press,  whoso  claims  are  loud  and 
(  i  i  -, intent  and  drocpll  vely  I  ni  pt- roonal,  Intended 
;::nka  ns  behove  it  la  our  own  optutous  and 
i-:  nenro  we  are  rending.  T be norel  next 
it.  iM,i«  itself  tbe  trno  literary  veblelo  and 
•*  >  mature  of  social  life,  lhen  sneak  those 
***  .  claim  the  scientific  interest.  Its  manifold 
Nj-  live  rcsuiu  aud  destined  triumph 
•«r  every  mystery,  to  bo  vba  undoubted 
aMATiictcristle  of  these  nines,  and  Its  rec- 
ords our  chief  legacy  to  our  succes- 
sors.     Me    did     not     wish     to     magnify    the 


ftsro  for  Juyoasness  and  ratety.  TUIs  to  what 
makes  the  work  of  the  doloron*  nests  so  easy 
ipared  with  ancient  verse,  our  pastry  k 
rnvged  and  vaene:  strange  eaoueh,  we  rather 
-*--  |irkl«  In  this  latter  cEaraeurlrttc,  with  taw 


brll  we  desert  3P>et  care  In   preserving.    How 
ui 'J   'he  actual   opl'h?  present  claims  of  poetry 

«■.  ',i  iorm,  we  have  notLniieerniiic:  It/  And 
llou,  a  long  poem  of  enslalned  power,'*  since 
i.ji,Lr  irn  place  In  the  company  ol  acknowledged 
ua-Tt-rpieces.  There  have  Dcen  attempta, and 
*•*.-•*  tins  been  a  kind  of  nnconsclous  appeal 
as,  i  be  snccesafnl  poet  should  rrown  bis  etrorts 
jtti  uii  epic  worthy  of  himself  ami  his  eonntry- 
#n.  Itut  the  dar  of  epht  and  dramatic  poetry 
iems  to  ha>e  pftued.or  to  be  lnterniuted.  The 
rplc  and  the  drama  are  ol  universal  import; 
faud  place  and  i.me  of  the  work  are  of  no  eon- 
sc'in.-nif ;  countlnf  all  nations  and  ages,  of  tbe 
Wettern  world,  st  least,  there  are  only  some 
half  uo/.en  epic  and  heroic  poems  that  wa 
can  call  immortal,  and  perhaps  twice  aa  many 
<1riti)ias.  The  form  of  toe  next  Immortal  poem, 
.lowp.ver,  will  Le  either  eple  or  dramatic,  as 
tliu«e  ol  the  jiastbave  been,  for  these  represent 
tbe  two  strongest  natural  Intellectital  lefcden- 
zte%  nomelv,  the  narrative  and  reflective.  Be- 
i  iifs  whrch,  by  tlieir  length,  they  admit  many 
other  furiite  of  |>oetxy.  Interludes,  choruses, 
lyrical  measures,  etc.  The  aurleni  erltlei  said 
Hb«lr  ej>os  was  a  bond  of  national  aud  etbnle 
unity.  4)1  otiier  kinds  of  jfeiry  appeal  lo  a 
local  Interest  except  patriotic  and  domestic 
soniss,  which  may  be  slno  national,  but  usually 
transient.  The  epic  and  tbe  drama  concern 
either  ethnie  or  religions  tradition,  how  the 
Vuiub  and.  in  faet  the  whole  Germanle  nuc, 
•■ins  but  one  dbitlnct  and  universally  popular 
tradition,  either  rellglona  or  heroic  Pcrhnpa  it 
In  too  new  a  race  to  have  bad  them,  oris  too 
heieropeneou*,  having  no  central  Idea  either  of 
its  past  or  its  present.  Of  modern  na- 
tions. France  has  cone  least  abroad;  sbo 
has  honored  her  own  bounds,  aendtni  ail 
prumlslnc  tnlent  to  Parle  till  that  city  has  be- 
come the  emporium  of  literature  and  art,  of 
conversation,  of  domestic  economy  and  the 
finer  Industries,  the  has  taken  pains  so  culti- 
vate the  neatness  and  perspicuity  of  her 
lanpiace  And  all  tbe  eonhemlstte  capacities 
so  requisite  In  high  civilization  that*  In* 
deed,  belonged  to  the  Uroake,  wbo  were 
not  "  brought  up  like  the  rude  Macedonians  to 
call  a  spaoa  a  spade."  It  is  nearly  as  musical, 
Us  nasal  sounds  being  derived  through  Uie 
Celtic  tongue  itoia  the  Greeks.  She  ha*  oa 
academy  and  at  length  a  dictionary,  neither  of 
widen  we  have.  We  have  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  Eple  words  consecrated  '©  poetic  and 
rellfrlouft  composition.  These  are  constantly 
being  vulgarized,  eo  that  who  can  woutler  at 
tbe  evident  struggle  for  startling  expression  of 
some  recent  KnglUli  and  American  poeti  ?  They 
*"•  trylnsto  escape  the  Infected  and  violated 
current  fxpr*>«.i«*.  iou  raay  say  that 
a  naturally  i km; t leal  thought  will  clothe  Itself 
Inabcautlfnl  dross.  Tbe  supposition  must  be 
disci-diicd.  Tliere  bas  boon  such  a  dress  once, 
the  gift  of  the  mnsee,  fit  to  wear  when  the;,! 
came  a  visiting:  hut  tt  has  now  become  a  street 
dress.  Cor  dictionaries  are  good  only  for  pri- 
mary scholar*.  What  we  need  Is  historical  defi- 
nition and  lurther  etymological  history,  tt 
also  need  a  reform  scheme  of  accent,  for  we 
now  rely,  not  upon  the  ear,  but  on  memory  or  a 
symbol,  sometimes  arbitrary,  rarely  r«t  onsl. 
further,  we  need  some  authority  to  resist  the 
ever-e^owing  tendency  to  throw  all  sc*  en  tac- 
tion hack,  which  Is  destroying  what  little  mueln 
our  language  inherited  front  tbe  old  ftaxon  and 
iheKorman  infusion.  It  will  presently  be  Im- 
possible to  compose  poetry  lb  anything  but 
monosyllable*.  The  throwing  baeK  of  accent 
bss  lost  u*  half  of  our  d  tsar  I  tables,  and  we  might 
have  rontlnued  to conqner  those  horrthteeounde 
lo  Hon  and  cfoiu  If  we  had  continued 
to  divide  thorn.  There  are  many  words  wbleb 
even  If  pronounced  according  to  present  dic- 
tionary authority,  asake  tne  hearer  lift  bte 
eyebrows.  Chancer,  alter  gpenser,  Is  the  most 
musical  of  no?  pott*.  It  is  mainly  due  to  hie 
*'H».  which  are  lore-    *  uolvsyflabte.**  v»ye, 

•  •  •  • 

wouM  io-i  oor  angiatn  oJeuonarlee "sTimM' 
give  usailthe  wside  ag  mw  lantwage  frerJy, 
not  mark  in*,  as  I*  dees  aow.  boom  of  eer  meet 
beautiful  and  poetic  words  aa  obsolete.  Poetry 
Is  the  greatest  conservator  and  Improver  <  f 
language-  We  have  In  those  days  eo  sane* 
need  of  a  large  voeatmiary  tbat  wosws  are  eue>- 
■lutially  transferred  front  ewe  nee  io  anothor. 
Our  langrjagsls  rich,  aot  so  meek  In  iheaasiMnt 
of  itaeaplialas  la  tlto  rapidity  with  wbtah  is 
Inrns  It  over  and  over.  Our  langvagr.  at  Its 
best.  Is  anflued  to  he  the  deHswse  Instrusssai  at 
tliougbitbat  the  Greek  aa*  Lath*  were,  thai 
'tbe  French  Bow  la. 

I     Ezamtne  a  law  doenasent  for  the  eewftrrwattasi 

•f  this,  where  la  a  vain  attempt  le  be  eaa«t  ar*j 

leave  no  flaw  Itplungee  lata  lmmeaeitraHo eb- 

eeurtiles.    This  M  partly  dwete  taw  hjawranoa  of 

teglslaiors,  but  more  probablv  to  taedeOclea- 

tes  of  lanrruage  Itself.     It  te  strwag,  howrrer, 

•r  commercial  use*  and  too  Indwstrlee,  pabrm 

atnry  and  ths  sol-ninHles  of  iHr  church.     For 

j  sorrow  ana  sadneas  It  haa  twenty  words  to 


i As  compared  with  aactent  verse ,'oo>  awetry  Is 

.ragged  — -" 

take  pr 

Meatbatit  baa  something  to  do  wiin  sablimlty. 
Ancient  poelry  wne  trampareut;  rte  sabirmitv 
was  mainly  Id  Its  tbemcft,  yet  lie  laagnage  was 
adeqaate  to  he  soblitue.  Uur  language  to  a 
structure  made  out  of  the  ruins  of 
ssaay  tongues  and  dcfylag  analyatoaud  esact- 
Hurt*.  livery  word  springs  from  a  l-hreieal 
fact,  hnt  we  have  Ingt  copislsasftooi  of  this  so 
that  neu  mrtaphera  are  mixed.  Owen  this  was 
not  to.  tor  the  word  brought  the  Image,  and 
however  lo/ty  the  poem,  it  aottM  be  followed 
and  enjoyed  by  alt.  every  class  Hsteaew  to 
A*chylaaaiidL>emostheneB,s«  aUe  was  II  with 
the  Hebrews  and  Itoiaone.  Now  one)  mast  rwad 
his  poem  In  a  corner  to  two  ^u  three  ealdvaiaw 
I«rson*,  generally  montan.  Tbeae  whoso  warns 
are  true  pictures  of  their  tbooghte  ate  leant 
'      '  i  el  " 


warns      and 


read.  Kducatwn  might  remedy  ■ 
defeew,  hnt  not  all.  1  tee  then  a  groat 
be  done  for  eur  language  toflg  If  to  be  a  more 
perfect  instrument  andvehtf  le  of  theiighi.  This 
must  be  done  partly  from  gerrtas  freely  rroattng 
iu  forme  and  schoisrsblp  protesting  them.  We 
want  a  dictionary  that  shall  be  some  (blag  niaro 
than  a  eenstie  of  living  words  and  aa  obit  aery  of 
words  It  thinks  dead  because  tt  didn't  see  them 
yesterday  or  the  day  before.  I  should  like  to 
have  It  fullow  vulgar  asage  as  Utile  aa  panslblej 
for  what  le  that  hot  n  eerrile  d-tfcre«*>«  t*  JU~- 
eraoy  aad  mndhicrliy?  Let  It  recotfalie  the  f set 
that  our  language  Is  a  composite  and  aaln- 
flet-ted  one.  It  must  promote  tne  asoalnal  accent 
of  words.  1  symnaUiiie  with  Rogers,  who  said 
of  some  recent  Irstaneea  of  uiks  bind'  thai 
'•eeuiemplute  was  bad  enough,  but  balcony 
hrade  blm  stefe. '  *axoa  words  are  strong,  nn- 
eeuth  and  inevitable;  their  value  Is  the  valaa 
of  many  other  things  we  use  but  had  better  not 

? raise.  Leave  tltctu  to  children,  proverbs  and 
ongresa.  They  are  In  the  exerse  In  number, 
btii  net  generally  lu  beauty  or  Its  emphasis. 
Hnch  as  our  lungnuge  la,  we  mast  take  It  and 
free  it  as  meek  as  we  severally  can  of  iu  rode 
and  uiiutelodtoes  *axoa  elements.  This,  1 
think.  Is  one  of  tbe  directly  awefnl  results  of  tl»e 
study  and  art  of  poetry. 

Words  have  a  reflex  action;  they  may  elevate 
a  man's  jdane  of  thought,  as  well  as  exprejsasou. 
They  are  unorr  man  signs— they  are  vlvaeiosal 
and  Immortal.  Hew  do  they  play  and  breath* 
In  some  passages  of  Bhakspeare  and  oar  beet 
lyrics?  Una  mioses  the  least  word  hi  then*. 
Our  poetry  has  boon  In  form  largely  one  of 
rhymes;  tills  became  easy  following  upon  allit- 
erative metres,  which  have,  as  it  ware.  i*e- 
pared  the  language  with  a  treasury  of  rbytalmg 
words. 

Whatever  the  exact  historical  origin  of 
rhyme,  it  is  easy  10  son  thai  the  northern  .form 
oi  verse  wi»s  hut  a  atop  from  lu  Hnt  rhyme  hna 
dulled  our  ears  to  rhythm.  We  may  think  Mil- 
ton too  ciaasle  in  bis  tastes,  hut  bto  eriticUm  of 
rhvme  Is  certainly  lateraettng,  that  "  It  Is  aa  In- 
vent Ion  of  a  barbane  age,  to  sot  og  wretched 
matter  and  Is  me  metre."  He  seams  to 
think  that  blank  verso  hi  the  aearwst 
Knglish  equivalent  of  Greek  ami  Latin 
hexameter.  As  far  as  known,  Burre.' 
was  too  first  te  laake  use  of  It.  it  Is  only  fit  f  si 
the  grandest  aab)ecla,  and  tbe  characteristic 
features  of  It  are  too  muck  like  grmndltoqaoai 
prose.  Toe  cultivation  of  hexameter  verse  in 
Knglish  ts  one  of  the  ways  io  the  improvement 
of  necent  and  rhvtbm.  Whan  chanted  as  it 
'kught  to  be.  it  will  furnish  a  new  profession  for 
the  voice,  a  new  and  delightful  means  uf  pobUe 
and  private  sutertalnmeui. 
t  Many  forms  of  verse  bave  been  used  for  long 
poem*,  out  none  have  been  fbormtgblv  sues  res 
fat;  tbe  Sj-eueertan  Is  nut  adequate,  the  ballad 
measures  are  wanting  In  dignity,  blank  verse 
cannot  be  at  the  seine  time  familiar  and  poeltow 
Tennvson  haa  given  to  It  tie  prtaetpal  now  tone 
and  rhythm  lu  lute  tlutea,  a  lone  or  manuea 
,  which  infects  all  other  poels  who  use  It  The 
poetic  effect  of  all  forms  of  English  verse  Is  due) 
In  some  measure  to  inversion.  This,  truly,  Is  fhe 
uleratle  cipher  of  poets. 

Poetical  matter  atone  ean  give  the  tmw  poeti- 
cal manner.  Bums  never  crooned  sow*  old 
Mag  and  completely  filled  hut  ears  with  It  when 
he  wished  to  write  a  aow  sen*.  Thai  to  poetry 
whleh  make*  of  him   who  reasto   It  fee  the 


unmeut  a  poet  Xo  religion,  no  poHtiea  move 
man  save  those  whreb  eon  be  hymned  eg  ■nag, 
There  is  n  jwotlaal  eHto  to  all  reality,  vMkn 


mil.  po,t',prlvllM.1.H*udUB»  TbtnM 
■i^.ka  wuln  BMtlcolui,  iu  fmmUMMmm 
M-aonrawn.    H.  trnttrum  Ik,  rMittiw  uf  Of, 

n»u.lly  li4.IO.Bt.  n  Isdirtduto,  whjri  UM  kk 
•rlnoiioD  tnUigm  to  tyi^l  Imtk.  T^M  wk""i 


■If. 
UMki 


if! 


.Iter  ibt,  c»».  »n»  mt.lii  It.otrt.dfl  U  M.  w. 
wni  Cafur.  TImmi  mm*  Wcto,,,  m  hmmm 
eu«lMl,  sod  JUPMt*  m  I  ■«,«,  p,i„l«l,l 
ktr.  T'l»"'">'w''»«»««<tmt,Mili,lil^ 

te   n.l!K    Ml»«M>kia    M    l«    IKIM    IM    u. 
«OT,k),   I.T.1.W  MMWir,    l\w.lbly   AttMoli. 

'(iliikit,  .  urn.  tritcm  1h  tkt*  Sirt ;  u»i  \»  tk< 


jba,t»  rikin.  tnm  >Ma  k,  tMli.im 

,  ._  •*  ri«* 


ki,  uatKi,  n»io. 

Plato  ,lbU^klMlk«t»lwi 


SI.  iaakruki  «f  tk,  k«kn*  Mini 
iMlplW  al  rial*  wMUaWklal  ._ 

•  rtcr  ii.i.',  d^i»,  i»,ni,J  oa  ruu'a  Baim 
•nd  atuptw  a.  UmaJ  atawaMkla,  aj>4  taw, 
iwa.  m  k*|M  fat  w«ii„  «■*  alaar  fMi*Wf 
batM  ki<Ii  am  am  ml  ittmr  a«*  Iraaattnj 
halMa  m  laahutl  aa  kalOk,  U*  sra- 
|wma4ara  mi  tfurvnw,  ,iniajMfkl,  M,  w 
Illanl  atMahu  ol  t»Wr  *««  TMaiiaJ  wall, 

-     EtoMla7tka  ulaul  aflkkjrai  W  M 
nn  k.k«iaTW»»>n*n*». 

ltanuauir,  M»  .  umiu  M  M> 
nilNi aalatan  of  all  tko  ,1* 
iu«»t.  UM o«»k  Amm nam jta 

•  »u,n  Ui.  worWi  Ml  au  K  bo  a  i.nri  ltw 
rcntatn.  to  tauif  .coonMno  to  koto larto  aro- 
boriHnollkotkoorMu  o,  laar'- 


tola. 

•lui.iamn  kakomojro 
t.nnin  l>r  .banuouy*  Mr  • 
orvon;  nor  oan  "" 


MpnMnollkotboorMla  oIiMi>l,n«>,  wot 
UM  ooal  bo  *  bmiUM,  our  a  foojiljr  of  ii.i 
Iblnci  UM  tu  U  bo  M  •(•».  all  auurwl 
».la,|M,  uMie,  miaa.  last  kan  aaiul  .«- 
Hmkin  ;  ltw,  aro  di.uibl*  n*  m*»n<m*M 
»'««ul  Ifailaii  tko,  rata*,  lo  trbailaba 
>oiHl;  ku  ika  oltrUnnn  MMlnMIUIvl. 
•  oo.  Muut)  poru.'lTMUa,  ■■ofiajll  otkao- 
Mulm  u>4  rrtadom,  Im.  Iiaiiotut  to  iko  iw- 
JIciiUt  ka«o  u4  a«w  fnaiat.  Fa,  u*  aval 
>■■  Hi  uw  aoaa,  af  toaaa  aoat  Ika  wltotoam, 
faoouf  luoodir.aad  aa.  at  loo  aaaw Haa, akv 

iia.i  a.oaoao  il  latraaMtoa  k>  laaTajikof 

■K  toata  ui  mi,  .r  fcuiia*  aaoTiiolaa,  la 
tko  Wat  u  miallia  llooa!  m  iafaiwo 
0.1*0.     at     llo     oiaMtao-ba,     aaara     aaa» 

itself  net  ss  i  be  eawa*  ewewtaeaU  an  a  eeem  eft  ho 
•saw  hind  af  eeeraa>  AMI  nsiniaf  ohjswte  hare 
motion  tot  epwoa.   laojt  smnsi^e  msilm.  to 

tmasw.  net  oven  eelf-mialin,  in metis  a, 

•so.  like  est  past  in  tot  ipan,  tonbtlsw  sMses* 
M  Mstarattost    aa4  deueadeaea,    The  eat**, 

satlYlUee,  can   pBBasfie   lex 


)ldet>tlty  In  tbe  uyeafiiirw  ni  fl-,inge"ijtf  n^gj.v 
(Arhttotie  eomimtg  metempsychoels.  AltcY  liV 
polemic,  ho  cornea  in  the  second  ;tnd  third  booke 
to  pffeaent  lila  own  positive  doctrines,  layiug 
down  his  definitions  and  Illustrating  them.  Ho 
fbads  the  lint  form  to  bo  the  vegetative  soul— lire 
as  it  apiwars  in  plan  to;  this  ho  calls  the  nutri- 
tive aoul  including  the  reproductive  andsua- 
U I  sing  activities.  Kelt  to  the  feeling  eonl.  poe- 
swaaaU  of  sensation  and  acuompan led  with  loeo- 
moOoa.  The  feeUng  soul  cbnracterlxea  tbe  ani- 
mal. The  rational  soul  Is  iwchliar toasaa*.  Man 
Is  retieasl  and  feollitg  and  autrlti ve;  tbe  ani- 
mal, fooling  and  nutrlUYe,  the  idant. 
solely  naUTllva.  Aristotle  discusses  the 
natoro  of  feeling  and  tbe  five  senses 
In  book  eoeond.  In  tko  first  part  of  book 
third  he  treats  ol  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  seasss  to  their  objects  and  to  each  other, 
and  than  proceeds  to  the  faculty  of  Imagination 
orphantasy  which  forms  ilia  transition  to  tbe 
highest  power,  the  reason  <Novs%  Inthsfonrth 
and  .Uth  chapters  be  elates  the  characteristics 
of  reason,  or  the  thinking  activity,  end  laths 
following  three  oaaptsrs  he  adds  a  eommsntary 
on  his  doctrine.  Aftsr  this  ha  discusses  Instinct 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  closes  with. 
an  Investigation  of  tbe  neeoasfsy  TOT^TOTwve 


Ths  tonic  of  crowning  Importance  Is  the  i 
or  Novs  which  Aristotle  considers  under  two 
forms— ths  active  and  the  passive  reason.  Ths 
thinking  principle  by  Itself  le  utrra  energy,  and 
this  to  the  active  reason,  while  the  passive 
reason  Includes  ths  activities  of  memory  and 
dtoecnlve  Intellect,  etc  The  passive  intellect 
Is  caused  by  the  mercy  of  ths  active  intellect, 
which  Is  separable  from  body,  and  Immortal. 
Tba  doctrine  of  the  separability  of  the  rational 
soul  from  tba  body  is  very  subtly  discussed  by 
Aristotle,  although  his  discussion  has  no  more 
subtlety  than  the  same  doctrine  In  any  mod- 
ern system  of  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  It 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  bis  metaphysical 
doctrines  o£  energy,  -ante techy,  substance,  anc 
especially  that  of  potentiality.  The  fsr-faraei 
doctrine  that  the  sonl  Is  a  tabula  rasa  Is  derive* 
from  ths  fourth  chapter  of  tbe  third  boos:  of 
D*  atolMto,  and  Is  a  good  example  of  the  way  lr 
wblch  metaphysical  doctriaes  may  bo  perverted 
by  not  undsrstAndlng  tba  connections  In  which 
they  aland.  Aristotle  Is  showing  the  smut. 
separability  of  ths  reason  from  the  body  by  dls 
ousei ng  Its  power  to  maks  and  unmake  its  Idan* 
—dismissing  from  mind  what  It  has  called  m 
and  having  the  power  to  form  and  uuform  Idt 
m  regard  to  all  things.  The  passive  eldo  of  i 
activity  tbat  forms  Ideas  Is  of  course  the  per*  1 
iesUallty  of  any  and  all  Ideas,  as  it  can  bo  sbftj 
1  Into  any  Idea  by  the  active  power  of  the  tiu* 
and  is  thusllks  "  a  tablet  on  wblcb  not'  hi_ 
boea  writ  ton."  Ths  reason  csn  think  it.  find 
does  think  itself  "so  thai  subject  and  object 
aro  both  ths  same,"  W  ben  thought  has  Itself 
for  Its  object  It  Is  distinct  and  separata  frou 
body,  and  In  all  ths  lower  forms  oi  tba  passlvt 
reason  tbe  active  reason  perceives-  itself 
through  lis  effects  or  Its  self-lUnitaiious. 

The  lecturer  occupied  the  greater  pan  of  ths 
hour  In  discussing  and  explaining  Atlctotle'i 
metaphysical  distinctions  and  la  defending  hli 
views  of  Intuition,  feeling,  imagtnatloit  aiu' 
thought,  holding  tnat  Artstotla  saw  persons 
Immortality  with  perfect  cli 
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irmon  ocs  srsciu.  cosBturonHT.] 
Covcobd,  Mass.,  July  21,  1182.— The  Her.  Dr. 
KcCosh  of  Princeton  College  delivered  here  this 
tnonilne;  a  vary  clear,  discriminating  paper  upon 
^Scottish  Philosophy."  It  will  be  published  In 
lull  in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  philosophy  of  bis  ooaatry  and  iu  dif- 
ference from  that  of  Germany.  A  graphic  pen- 
picture  of  tne  typical  Scotchman  was  given  st 
the  outset,  as  an  indication  of  what  mutt  bs  ex- 
pected of  ths  Scottish  philosophy.  Xbl^hlloso- 
phy  dates  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  cams  from  the  school  of  Locks,  anufts^ 
true  representative  is  Thomas  Rsid,  first  oi 
Alwrdeen  and  then  of  Glasgow.  Adam  Smith 
belongs  to  this  school,  and  also  Itoatty,  Campbell, 
Duffald  Htowsrt,  Thomas  Brown  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  It  checked  the  sensationalism  of 
Coud iliac  and  Helvetian,  It  has  bad  more  influ- 
ence In  America  than  any  other,  especially  in  the 
milages   aud  churches,  but  is   giving  way  to  a 

tlinsopby  partly   German   si***  tly  Kngllfh. 

true   represeuta tires   toe  Caldcrwood 

end  Flint  of  the  University  uf  uibburgb.  lu 
characteristics  Are  very  marksd.  First,  it  pro- 
ceeds throughout  by  obsorvetion.  It  begins  anil 
ends  with  lad*.  It  sets  out  with  tbe  decoiupu«i- 
tioa'uf  f acta  ituu  rises  from  a  lower  i-j  a  higher 
few.  It  Is  Buspiciou*.  of  iutrlcate  reu*oii- 
Ing,  on  acoootlt  of  human  liubiilty  to  err. 
It  usss  deduction  sparingly.  9ec>md,  li  nirsTvf. 
the  uuerutiunjuf  tbe  udud  by  the  tuner  srtitoor 
oottsoioutiueM.  Third,  by  obscrvsttou  prlunple-] 
are  discovered  which  .ire'  above  vbHervatiuii,  uni- 
versal   and   eternul.    This   i*   a  vrrv  liuporupt 

EllUt  IU  tilC  bcottlSb  pullMMjpbv,  ami  all  its  £01111- 
e  mastsra  and  fuliuweno  protvexi  u|M>n  this 
principle,  lu  characierikilcs  .ut-  l,n.  that  It  looks 
■|wn  things  sxternal  and  intvruu).  Truth  rs 
un'scat  at  once  by  looking  at  thinipi.  Again  i.in, 
lUese  truths  are   uece«>ftry.     We  must  bold  them. 


end  cannot  be  made  totliink  otlierwi»e.  A^am 
[r),  tbexe  perceived  truths  are  universal,  being 
entertained  by  all  men.  The  problem  is  how  tu 
reconcile  observation  with  the  truth  anterior  to 
observation.  Scottiith  philosophy  bolu»  that 
there  are  principles  iu  the  mind  prior  to  anil  in- 
dependent of  observation,  and  that  it  is  by  niist*r- 
vatiou  that  they  are  ditrovcred.  Snne'  ]teojde 
divide  all  philoiHipuy  iuto  two  classes— the  it 
priori  snd  the  a  posteriori,  refui*e  to  revoirnizc  a 
tbira,  and  require  Sndti^h  ]dii)i>M>pliers  to  re- 
write their  b**ok*  &u  a&  to  fit  one  of  these  <*uw*e*. 
Dr.  McCush  said  that  lie  was  between  two  con- 
tending ermies,  aud  received  the  fire  of  both. 
Tbe  Scottish  system  fs  easily  cuuiiireheiidfd. 
-Vhen  Newton  die*"  vered  tlieh'iwol  gravitation 
nobody  imagines  tnat  he  created  it.  £*>  with 
tbe  fitndauiental  prim-tples.  Tliey  are  m  the 
mind  and  can  be  discovered,  and  uistrupenitioij!, 
cau  be  generalized  aud  ex  pressed  by  lawit.  firing 
unfolded  aud  exprt-v-ed  they  cunstitmc  a  mental 

rhilosopby.  wbiih  in  true  »o  far  a>  the  principles 
re  properly  obtervetl  aiid  foiinwlated.  l>r. 
UcCosh  »-p<»ke  uf  the  term  a  priori,  and  said 
lie  latilieved  in  it  priori  laws,  but  not 
in  an  d  priori  science  constructed  bv  men. 
F'lunh,  the  xtutly  of  the  mtnd  mav  be'greatlv 
aided  by  the  Mudy  of  the  action  of  "the  nerves 
end  brain.  Tne  leading  thiuker*  of  the  Scottish 
school  have  made  special  titudvof  the  aiiatmny 
and  physiology  ui  tbe  i-rufn.  I'sycbolocy  toda 
Certainly  leiuls  toward  pbynioloiry.  This  should 
be  encouraged,  llelnihoitz  Im-.  discovered  some 
lows  and  more  mysteries  couceruiug  p^vcblcaj 
action.  But  tbe  luvestigaiioiis  of  the  'm-elpel 
and  the  microsoupe  cannot  reveal  the  nature  of 
feops  or  fear,  or  the  ssuso  of  puiii»hit.ent  due. 

ilore  or  lesi*  truth  exists  lu  all  the  higher  phil- 
osophies. Kveu  the  worst — pessimism— has  ew- 
pluuixed  a  truth  which  other*  have  kept  out  of 
sight,  that  there  is  evil  iu  the  world.  All  phil- 
«j»opliiea  have  truth  so  far  as  they  have  observed, 
unfolded  and  entabli*>h«d  the  traiu  of  the  soul. 
Hut  ibey  have  al»o  erred,  and  cannot  separate 
truth  fruHi  error  miles  they  employ  t-oiue  such 
tost  ha  the  Sottish  M-hool.  The  prevailing  phil- 
osophic* are  tuuU'!-i:di*iL.  and  the  (ienu^u  phil- 
twophy  fotttitletl  by  Kant.  The  former  is  held  by 
the  uiiltivaturs  of  phy>icaJ  scieuce,  and  the  latter 
by  the  higher  ty|*e  of  mind  devoted  to  x|*ccula- 
iioQ,  MaU'rialisin  has  :il»:iyii  been  ••pitosctl  by 
the  Scottish  pbilueopby.  It  buses  all  its  arjru- 
liHinU    for  lite  existeuoe  of    uiind   upou    uiatti 


The  true  c.iuuK-tltor  of  the  Scottish  iihih>*upiiv 
t<Klay  ix  the  (.eriuaii.  ICcid  and  Kant  are  Hie  rv- 
uptH-ilve  ri'prt'M'iiiativeK.  Ueid  i»  cautious  aud 
t-hriiifcs  froui  cxireuit;  position*.  Kant  ii  M-vcrely 
logical  and  accept*  thu  extreuic  i-oncluAiuun  of 
high.*,  both  ajuH-al  to  reason.  They  would  seem 
10  la?  near  each  other,  but  a  atonuy 
ocean  rolls  Im-iuccu.  First,  ScottUh  phii- 
it-ophv  is  Inductive,  and  tries  to  estab- 
lish truth  ny  the  diMuvcry  of  truth. 
German  jdiilosopliy  ha<  created  and  carried  out 
the  critical  method.  It  liiain tains  that  things  are 
not  to  lie  aceep'.cd  :i*  iiiey  appear.  S*.'i:utid,  E»mit- 
ti»b  pbiUwopliy  considers  lac  it.  as  internal  snd 
external,  revealed  by  the  inner  anil  outer  seuw. 
It  doe*  not  prole**  t<>  pnive  them  by  i**asou.  It 
a**mues  them  to  l»e  m;il -evident,  andViiy*  mi.  The 
tterman  .cimkiI  eou.ider*  them  "nhenouielia,"  not 
lactKtulie  lixplaiiuil,    but  '^tpiiearauces."    The 

Jihrasc  was  formed  by  lluinc  and  wa"  adopted  by 
taut,  ami  wa*  one  ol  in-,  luiidauicntal  bluuderM. 
-•"Things  ap]waring."  arc  piieiioiucna,  not  "aj>- 
'pcsraiiee»  '  without  things.  Mailing  in  "phe- 
i  woishui.i.''  as  "appearaiii-eV  he  can  never  n>e 
eiMjvc\|iem.  never  can  reach  realities  in  in-  con- 
«Ii»>Imus\  This  doetriut  lias  culminated  io  t..e 
nnknown  and  the  unknowable  ut  llcrlfcn  Speii- 
©t-r.  Kant,  in»t  an  agnostic,  laid  down  a  principle 
which  Is  tlic  logical  gr»und  uf  ainiusiiuism. 
Kant  BUpjHaWd  the  perceptive  j»owei>  re- 
vealed tilings  as  they  are,  aud  (bat  they  are  added 
ttmubj-  ctively.  a>  tney  aie  *«-rii  under  the  linuta- 
tions  of  space  and  time.  Fichte  was  consistent 
In  maklnr  the  uiiud  create  tiling*  iu  space  and 
titne.  and  irmn  tins  h;t»  Nprttug  tue  ideal  jM-etry 
•1  Schiller  and  <>bthe.  But  'poetry  cannot  1m: 
regurtfed  as  philosophy.  J>r.  .Met  o-h'then  >poke 
a>  lollowsof  a  future  )dii)osoplt)  in  Aiiiurica. 

••llack  to  Kant"  is  t<  e  cry  iu  our  dny  of  ihe 
yonuger  tSt'llliun  r-ch  ..  eechoed  bv  i  lie  specula- 
tive youth  ol  America.  Ve-,  I  say,  uack  tu  Kant, 
Who  Was  a  wiser  man  and  lieiu  more  truth  than 
inimt  of  those  who  chum  tu  be  descend  m1  frum 
bini,  and  who  have  arrived  ut  conclusions  which 
be  would  have  ruvilutoly  reiittdialed  hadtliex 
been  made  known  to  bin-  Yes,  back  lo  Kant'; 
but  do  not  stun  there.  1'  -ek  to  TUid,  back  to 
Ixx-kc,  back  tolMikcarie*,  -cr  to  liacon.  back  to 
tiaiut  Tliouias,  hack  toAii|:ustniP,  Lack  to  .Marcus 
Aurelius,  back  M  Cicero,  back  to  Aristotle,  back 
to  Plato.  All  uf-  these  have  expounded  much 
truth.  Ixt  us  covet  the  liesl  gifu  and  accept 
these  wlieiwer  they  arc  otlured,  iu  ancient 
Groei-e  and  Home,  in  fienuaiiy.  in  (treat  llntain, 
tu  America,  l^et  us  choose  What  1*  giHXl  in  the 
•elecliuus.  It  may  give  us  the  uiaguct  wliercwith 
tu  draw  out  the  genuine  steel  from  tbe  dross 
mixture*.  When  we  go  hack  to  Kant  let  It  bd  to 
emu  l-e  hi*  critical  method  ami  iu  re»ulu. 

Uur  tliirking  young  men  in  America,  having  no 
very  influential  |iiii)o»uphy  in  America,  anil  with 
no  uauies  to  nils  thein.are  bikint;  longing  hmka 
toward  tiermuny.  Wueu  circumst:inoc«  admit, 
the>*  go  a  yetr  or  two  to  a  Oeruian  uuiversitv,  tu 
Herlio  or  to  Leii.Mc.  Theiv  they  get  into  a  laby- 
rintli  of  impoMlng  and  binding  lnnui>,aiid  have 
to  go  on  iu  tin-  paths  opened  to  them.  They  re- 
turn with  an  luiiNMiuc  nomenclature  and  clothed 
Witli  an  armor  toruiulablv  as  the  panopiv  ol  the 
Middle  Age*.  Tlicy  write  papers  aud  deliver  lec- 
tures, which  are  rend  and  listened  to  with  tbe 
firufouudefct  reverence,  some,  however,  douht- 
ug  wlKither  al)  thoe  dlstinctious  are  n»  correct 
as  they  are  subtle,  whether  these  speculatious  are 
as  sound  as  they  aro  inu-o-iue..  ,  All  »tu- 
slenu  may  get  uniueaHursble  i_-oi.ii  irom  tliestady 
of  tbe  tivruiuu  piiibisophy.  1  encourage  my  »tu- 
dents  to  go  to  t^eruiany  fur  atlme  to  study.  ,ltut 
let  them  nieanwhile  maintain  theirimle]>eudence. 
Tbey  may  bu  better  tors  clew  to  lielp  them  nut 
ol  the  labyrinth  where  they  are  wandering.  Toe 
children  of  1-mri  got  vast  good  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  thrv  wuutlered,  saw  wonders  In  tbe  pillar 
of  cloud  niid  Urc,  in  the  wsters  issoinc  Iruui  the 
r»ofc  and  tbe  bread  on  tlio  gnaoud,  but  tbev 
longed  all  the  while  to  act  Into  s  Isnd  of  rest 
with   tree  a   hcbls  and  living  waters.    Ws  may  all 

CI  InnalculsMc  good  from  Gsraunspoculstluu, 
t  let  as  bnng   1 1  ail  to  ths  stsndarduX  oos>- 
sagsssaHess  and  of  fan. 

1  slK*nld  be  sorry  to  And  our  voting  American 
thinkers  spending  their  whole  tuns  and  thought 
In  expounding  bant  or  liege).  Depend  up*>u  It, 
ths  German  |iulltaui|iby  will  not  be  tnitu>|uuMC*J 
Into  America  and   gruW   healthily  til)    there   is  a 
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change  to  suit  it  to  the  climate.  By  all  mean* 
let  it*  welcome  the  German  philosophy  into  this 
countrv  a*  we  <lu  the  German  em i pram*,  but 
the.-e  emigrants,  when  they  come,  have  ti»  learu 
our  language  ami  uvuuiu  module  themselves  to 
our  laws  and  custom*.  1^-t  ns  subject  its  plnl- 
irsophv  to  a  like  iiroci'**.  Ia-i  a  lw  tlie  Haute  with 
the  bcottish  philosophy,    l-et  ns  take  all  that  i* 

RmkI  in  it  anil  nothing  el»c,  and  what  It  good  in 
I*  it*  method. 

It  1*  one  uf  the  excellence!  of  the  Hcnttisn 
Kh'Hil  that  it  does  not  proles*,  like  some  of  the 
German  >v>tcin*,  to  have  di-e..vered  all  tnuli,  all 
■twill  God  And  niuu  und  nature.  It  In  reckoned 
liv  many  like  the  country  from  which  it  ha* 
Mini ni: .'—  narrow  and  confined;  so.ne  ot  on  have 
l..id  u>    emirate    lioiil    Iho    old    eouilll  v.  K«eLin£ 

wider  iiiiciiliurs  c.Vewhere.  That  philosophy  has 
cert  mily  mil  vet  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
tciiit'iv  of  truth,  and  I  here  are  resiom  niwii  to 

it  wide  its  tlie  uncultivated  Ian  Is  ol  America,  in- 
viltncall  Hi  enter.  Tim  Scottish  philosophy,  if 
irno  to  its  !irliH:itilex,  should  welcouse  truth  Irom 
whatever  quarter it  uiav come, provided  It  sun- 
iintH  to  he  tried  bv  an  inductive  entrance  ex- 
amination. For  myself,  1  believe  with  Pluto,  and 
1  uiav  add,  with  the  Concord  school,  that  there 
U  h  grand  mid,  indeed,  a  divine  aide 
in  the  luiud.  fonued  after  tho  image  «f  God  and 
pcrv.idiiie;  all  imllire:  but  I  wish  that  idea  In  the 
■iiimi  carefullx  examined  and  it»*  form  or  law  ex- 
actly deierniined.  and  it  is  for  inductive  science, 
and  not  <•  peculation.  l««  tell  us  what  are  *he  lawt 
and  types  which  represent  it  in  nature.  I  bold, 
with  Axuiotle.  that  there  are  formal  and  final,  as 
well  a*  material  end  efficient  cause  in  nature. 
but  it  is  tor  a  careful  Induction  to  determine  the 
relations  of  these  and  to  show  how  matter  and 
force  are  made  to  work  for  order  and  endi.  I 
am  as  sure  as  Descartes  was  that  there  is  in  the 
mind  a  germ  of   the   Idea  of  the  infinite  and  the 

fierfect,  but  I  take  my  own  way  of  shewing  what 
■i  the  natuie  ol  these  ideas  so  as  to  keep  us  from 
drawing  extravagant  inferences  from  them.  1 
tee,  a*  Lcibuiti  did,  a  preestablished  harmony 
in  nature,  but  it  consists  mainly,  not 
in  things  acting  independent!*  of  each 
other,  but  in  thing*  being  made  to 
act  on  each  other.  1  attach  as  much  importance 
to  experience  as  Locke  did,  hut  1  maintain  that 
observation  shows  us  uriuciples  in  the  uiind  prior 
to  all  ex]>eriencc.  1  allow  to  Kant  his  forms,  and 
bis  categories  and  his  ideas,  mil  their 
nature  is  to  be  discovered  bv  induction.  When 
it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  superinduce 
qualities  or  things,  but  simply  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive what  is  in  things.  I  believe  with  Schelhng 
in  intuition,  looking  at  realities.  1  am  constrained 
to  hold  with  Hegal  that  there  is  an  Absolute,  bnt 
I  believe  that  our  knowledge  Is  Unite,  imulying 
an  infinite,  and  that  this  doctrine  can  Ire  so 
enunciated  as  not  to  issue  in  pantheism.  I  reject 
with  the  school  ot  Concord  a  sensationalism 
which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  the  senses,  and  a 
materialism  which  develops  mind  out  id  inoie- 
cules;  hut  1  ain  anxious  that  the  physiology  of 
tbe  nerves  and  brain  should  aid  us  In  finding 
out  the  operation  of  the  laws  or  the  mind. 
1  turn  .-nvav  with  scorn  from  the  pessimism  of 
Scho|>cnhaner  aud  Von  Jlartmann,  hut  1  believe 
they  have  done  -rood  by  calling  Attention  to  the 
existence  of  evil,  to  remove  which  is  an  end 
worthv  of  the  labors  and  suffering  of  the  Son  of 
God.  I  believe  with  Herbert  Spenecr  in  a  vast 
unknown,  above,  beneath  and  aruund  us,  but  I 
rejoice  in  the  light  shininc  in  the  darkness. 
With  all  unsophisticated  men,  1  see  a  power 
above  nature  In  natuie,  (mt  !  reject  the  doctrine 
of  ••giMis  maiiv  and  lords  many,"  as  held  by  the 
majority  of  nations.  1  am  willing  to  accept  the 
whole  body  ot  grand  ideas  which  the  Concord 
school  has  been  holding  Itefnre  the  eyes  of  the 
Americans  for  tbe  past  age;  hut  it  Is  because  I 
believe  thev  have  a  place  in  tbe  mind,  and  1  am 
not  always  willing  to  take  tbem  In  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  put.  1  receive  with  grati- 
tude the  whole  ensket  of  gems  which  huiersun 
has  let  i  us  as  a  nch  inheritance,  but  liefore  they 
can  constitute  a  philosophy  they  must  be  cut  and. 
act,  and  tbev  wilircquire  a  skilful  hand  to  adjust 
them,  and  If  they  are  cut.  It  must  be  as  carefully 
as  diamonds  are.  and  then  only  to  show  forth 
more  i uil v  their  true  form  and  beauty. 

1  have  rather  been  advl.-dng  our  young  men  not 
to  seek  to  transplant  the  German  philosophy 
entire  into  America,  hut  as  little  do  1  wish  them 
to  transplant  the  Scottish  philosophy.  It  la  time 
America  had  a  philosophy  of  its  own.  It  la  now 
getting  a  literature  of  Ua  own,  a  poetry  of  its 
own,  a  school  of  paintincof  Its  own;  let  It  also 
have  a  philosophy  of  its  own.  It  should  not  seek 
to  be  independent  of  European  thought.  The 
people,  whether  tbey  will  or  not.  whether  they 
acknowledge  It  or  not,  ar»  evidently  the  descend- 
ants of  Europeans,  to  whom  tbey  owe  much. 
They  have  come  from  various  countries,  luit 
coming  here  they  take  a  character  of 
their  own.  So  let  It  be  with  your  phi- 
losophy. It  may  be  a  Bcoto-German- American 
school.  It  miv  take  tbe  method  of  tbe 
Scutch,  the  high  i  ruths  of  tbe  Germans,  and  com- 
bine them  with  the  practical  invention  of  the 
Americans.  Hut  no,  let  It  hi  fact  be  In  name  apd 
profession  an  independent  school.  As  btcomelh 
the  country,  it  may  not  take  a  monarchical  form 
under  one  leader,  like  the  European  systems. 
Let  It  rather  be  a  republican  institution,  with 
separate  State*  and  a  central  unity.  To  accom- 
plish this,  let  It  not  be  contented  with  the 
si  reams  which  have  lost  tbclr  coolness  from  tbe 
long  coiiise  pursued  and  become  polluted  by 
earthly  ingredient",  but  go  at  once  to  the  foun- 
tain, the  mlnd.itself,  which  la  as  fresh  as  It  ever 
was  and  us  ojmju  to  you  as  it  waa  to  llato  and 
Aristotle,  to  .Locke  and  Rcld,  u>  Kant  and  Ham- 
iltou. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture, 
part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Pcaboay,  Mr. 
MeClure,  .Mr.  Kmery,  Professor  Harris  and  Mr. 
s.inTmi  n ,  Dr.  McCosh  speaking  last  aud  answer* 
Ing  such  criticisms  es  weie  made  upon  the 
Scottish  philosophy.  In  accord  with  tbe  prin- 
ciple^ ot  the  school,  not  to  be  very  c+miiativenr 
peixma:,  the  criticisms  had  not  bee-  severe,  and 
the  duel -ii  was  Inclined  to  cotuplaii.  fuodnatur- 
cilly  that  they  had  not  attacked  bli  more  ▼lcor- 
oiiidy  so  as  to  give  him  a  chauce  n  reply.  Tite 
most  extended  comment  was  by  Professor  Ha  Is, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  said,  derived  his 
agnosticism  frmn  Kent  and  not  from 
the  philosophy  of  v'wuln.  Prom  blm  It 
was  percolated  Into  such  mind*  as  Herbert 
Spencer's.  Speaking  of  Aant,  Professor  Harris 
said  that  It  was  u  year  after  he  began  to  read 
him  oefore  lie  understood  his  opening  sentence*. 
The  lee  It  I  mute  influence  of  tlie  Heotttsh  philos- 
ophy hss  been  iu  showing  that  reason  «  the  fun- 


damental  principle  uf  things;    God   is  reason. 

aieakimiof  thing,  fact  and  totality.  Professor 
arris  said  that  thing  b>  a  relative  term,  and  fact 
expresses  n  svntbests.  As  a  thing  or  fact  Is  seen 
In  its  relation  to  a  wider  and  wider  circle.— or 
nearer  to  the  totality,— ooe'a  conception  of  It 
change*,  and  only  an  one  sees  the  totality  does  he 
rcallv  see  all  of  a  single  thing.  Causality  ex- 
plains fact*.  The  laws  of  Kant  are  tbe  laws  of 
the  conditioned,  but  the  mind  can  also  know  tbe 
laws  of  the  unconditioned,  and  at  that 
point  philosophy  diverges  from  Kant. 
Ill  tbe  perfect  view,  the  philosopher 
Kces  nothing  but  God**  head  In  the  world. 
German  philosophy,  worming  through  the  Greek 
to  tbe  point  where  reason  makes  the  world  has 
become  so  tor  an  absolute  philosophy.  Error  and 
i- in  eaunot  Itt  understood  without  seeing  the 
truth  that  reason  made  tbe  world.  All  modem 
progress  and  civilization  rente  upon  seeing  It. 
lleriiert  Spencer  Is  unconscious  of  half  of  his 
thought,  lie  implies  a  self-determined,  spiritual 
being.  The  thinking  of  God  Is  seen  to  be  tbe 
only  reality,  when  the  relations  of  tbe  universe  to 
him  arc  understood. 

O President  M.-Cosh  said  that  the  Scottish  phil- 
osophy i«  the  easiest  to  ret  out  of  consciousness, 
but  materialism  and  Idealism  cau  never  do  It. 
It  a>-ume-  lioth  the  ei!»  and  th  ■  non-ego  at  the 
outset.  Speaking  of  tbe  Greek  "toon"  neasys 
It  does  not  mean  "the  absolute"  as  It  is  generally 
translated,  hut  '-thereat,''  "the  fact."  Scottish 
pbiloKonhv  makes  a  difference  lietween  original 
i.ml  r.cipiired  knowledge,  bat  It  always  starts 
with  twu  things,— the  mind  a*  '.  the  thing  ob- 
served. ^__^____ 

UBS.  HOWE'S  LECTURE. 
This  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  delivered 
the  ttrat  of  her  two  lectures,  her  theme  being 
••Idols  and  Iconoclasts."  A  gallery  of  forms  of 
the  past,  a  gathering  of  tbe  idols  of  tbe  mind, 
was  the  picture  she  presented-  first  to  the  audi- 
ence. Forms  created  by  tbe  imagination,  she 
said,  are  very  dear  to  tbe  human  heart.  They  are 
idols,  imaging  tlie  Divine  as  well  as  we  csn  Image 
him.  We  r  h-  nk  tbe  artist  who  set*  tbem  within 
tne  sbrine,  and  ibnnk  still  more  fervsntlv  the  re- 
former who  overthrow-  tbem.  Logic  has  Its  Idols, 
figures  of  speech  and  formulas  of  belief  for  which 
IH-opitf  have  burned  and  tortured  their  fellows, 
condemning  them  not  only  to  the  stake 
in  this  world,  hut  to  the  anqoeaebable  Urea 
of  hell,  our  Puritan  fathers,  ia  the  nana* 
of  these  metaphysical  Idols,  hanged  the 
Quakers  and  drove  t  h-  Baptists  beyond  their 
borders.  The  iconoclast's  tool  become*  an  idol. 
Obeisance  is  made  to  Theodore  Parker's  ham- 
mer. The  icunoMast  strikes  at  the  thing  before 
him.  thinking  he  has  destroyed  It.  Has  he?  Has 
not  the  most  faulty  human  creation  some  under- 
Iving  reason  for  its  beim:  so  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed  bv  any  effort'.'  This  is  true  ol  the  good 
and  i  he  bad.  'Foreacli  generation  there  is  a  cood 
.to  seek  and  to  establish.  There  is  an  evil  to 
defeat  and  destroy.  Moral  life  corner  from  the 
struggle  between 'the  two  principles. 
'  Our  belief  has  two  aspects,  the  static  and  tbe 
dvnainic.  The  Godhead  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today  ami  forever.  There  is  the  static,  the  im- 
movable, the  notion  of  which  deteriorating 
through  unman  ignorance  and  obstinacv,  inflicts 
upon  church,  state  and  society  In  general  the 
para)  vms  which  ii  commonly  spoken  of  as  con- 
servatism.  Hut  Christ  savs  that  God  is  not  the 
Godot  the  dead,  hut  of  the  living.  This  is  the 
inexplicable  dynamic  force  which  vitalizes  and 
resirea  es  the  universe. 

Hut.  said  Mis..  Howe,  she  appeared  as  much  as 
an  apologist  lor  the  idol  as  lor  the  iconoclast. 
Liliertv  to  t-vmliolize  our  perceptions  is  the  first 
condition  of  progress  in  art  or  religion.  The  Idols 
of  theologv  have  l*een  many.  She  then  spoltc  ol 
bei  studvol  Sciiellillg'S  "Mvatery  of  Kuvclation," 
ami  bis  explanation  of  tho  origin  of  Christ  by 
sating  that  the  Godhead  i»  set  up  in  opposition  to 
himself.  In  accepting  this  I'.octnnc  we  set  up  a 
divine  form  of  ourselves,  concerning  which  wa 
can  conceive  nothing.  This  conception,  winch 
stands  to  us  iu  place  of  Goo,  is  itself  an  error. 
The  opposition  it  involves  is  solved  by  putiing* 
Curist  iu  harmony  with  God.  C  rist  is  both  ideal 
and  idol.  As  ideal,  he  reprcsente  the  victor}'  of 
the  spirit  over  tile  flesh.  The  attenuated  and  un- 
cart id  v  Christ  is  today  an  ugly,  though  venerable, 
idol  oi  the  past.  Iu  the  fheoloicy  ol  the  day  he  is 
not  only  a  p  r>onae;e,  but  a  principle.  '1  he  ol - 
fence  ot  Satan  and  the  origin  of  evil  seem  to  lie 
In  the  exaggeration  and  consequent  derangement 
of  an  element  winch  is  itself  essential  in  the  di- 
vine economy.  It  is  the  clement  essential  to 
lull  freedom— the  power  of  resistance  to  the  order 
of  tbe  universe. 

Is  not  sell -hood  an  idol?  Yet  It  represents 
something  which  is  not  an  illusiou,  Tho  sense  of 
pv:»omtlitv  is  as  important  in  morals  ua  the  pow- 
ers of  tne  physical  nature  are  in  the  preservation 
of  lite.  The 'iconoclast  has  his  ojhee.  C  ildrcn 
must  l>e  delivered  Irom  fancied  knowledge.  To 
illustrate  the  persistence  of  idols  thought  to  be 
destroyed,  Mrs.  Howe  ipioted  Lmcraon'a 
If  ihercd  ulnver  think  be  slays, 

Or  if  the -lam  ihluk  h.  i*  «Um. 
They  knotv  n..|  well  ill.-  -imlh-  wnvs 
1  kee  ',  and  pass,  aim  turn  s^ain. 
Rut  men  have  Idols  also  In  their  models.  Each 
one  should  strive  to  lie  a  perfect  Individual,  but 
to  cultivate  one's  self  is  to  cultivate  only  vanity. 
Types  ol  chancier  become  idols  wlteil  new  influ- 
ences have  carried  the  race  to  new  developments. 
Tne  [do. S  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are  imt 
what  thev  were  filly  years  ago.  Some  types  have 
died  out.  The  saint  of  her  youth  had  an  em- 
balmed atmosphere  which  seemed  deleterious  to 
lite,  lie  or  she  went  to  no  hall,  nor  theatre, 
played  no  harmless  game  of  cards,  followed  no 
idealistic  lend  in  dress  or  furniture.  Inch  per- 
sons, tenmd  evamceliiul,  would  speak  of  the 
most  harmless  pleasures  as  sure  to  end  iu  iho 
eternity  of  suffering  which  thev  contemplated,  as 
it  it  r.id  them  good  to  talk  about  it. 
The  bluestocking  of  her  youth,  dltUcnlt 
then,  Is  impossible  now.  Follv  itself  has  nut  the 
liapertincuce  to  inill  at  a  woman  who  la  studious 
and  thoughtful.  As  to  Idols  of  the  afiactlon, 
Mrs.  Howe  suid  that  lulling  In  love  is  a  thing 
which  has  sone  so  entirely  out  of  fashion  that  a 
woman  of  her  age  might  be  excused  for  asking 
whether  any  one  of  those  present  had  ever 
dreamed  what  the  Idea  of  such  an  experience 
could  lie.    Idols  of  fashion   find   of   music  were 


Welsh  ami  David  A.  W.isson.  In  closing,  site 
spoke  of  death  as  the  great  iconoclast.  He  dis- 
solve*) the  form  and  frees  the  spirit,  hut  he  has 
never  the  last  word.  Life  Is  both  spirit  and 
form.  .Much  nas  lieen  done  by  tbe  mighty  efforts 
of  hitman  art  and  criticism.    She  closed  with  the 

? notation:  "The  grass  witbereth  and  the  flower 
adeth,  but  the  word  of  our   God  shall  stand  for- 
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then  pa— ed  In  review  by  Mrs.  Howe.  Of  religious 
Icoiioelasts,  sbo  iiietuiontid  especially  Euiersou 
and  Theodore  1'nrker.    She  spoke  briefly  of  tbe 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Concord  School  Friday  evening  on  "Idol  and 
Iconoclast."  A  lecture  tioni  Mrs.  Howe  Is  always  an 
event,  wherever  It  may  be*  given,  and  a  large  audi- 
ence listened  with  profound  attention  to  this  piper, 
which  Is  to  rich  in  thought,  vo  profound  In  sugges- 
tion, *o  poetic  In  Imagery,  so  brilliant  lo  diction,  that 
It  uiu  ?t  ee  regarded  a*  one  of  the  supreme  achieve 
moots  in  our  literature.  We  present  the  paper  en 
lirr. 

urs.  now***  LccriiR* 

1  ask  inytelf  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  wii.-tber 
it  eau  be  worth  while  for  me  to  embark  upon  sn  In 
eon-Iu.dve  discussion.  Tiiilke  the  martyr  Stephen, 
1  uo  i.ot  ,-ee  tbe  heavens  open  nor  tbe  Hon  of  Mao 
standing  ulthe  right  band  of  God.  What  do  I  *ee, 
then,  at  the  outset  or  what  I  am  about  to  say?  I  see 
in  mt  nili'il's  eye  s  long,  dark  gallery  between  whose 
parallel  sides  the  imagination  of  man  has  dreamed 
and  wrought.  More,  I  tee  It  peopled  with  forias, 
beautiiul  and  hateful,  beneHcent  and  destructive. 
More,  again,  I  fee  It  s'.rewn  with  the  fragments  of 
tonus  which  ate  presently  swept  away.  The  void 
duo  not  long  continue.  *\cw  tonns  now  All  the 
place  of  the  discarded  one-*.  And  woilo  tbe  two- 
fold labor  of  making  and  unmaking  gofF  on.  tbe 
vast  strophe  and  uot)-i>tropbe  ot  houian  affection 
cues  out  on  the  one  hand,  "I  believe,"  and  ou  tbe 
other,  "I  doubt." 

The  forms  desired  by  the  imagination  are  very 
dear  to  tbe  human  bean.  Tbey  are  Iduls,  Inuring 
tbe  Divine  us  well  as  we  cau  inage  him.  They  hive 
their  use,  tbelr  time,  alio  their  limit.  We  thsoic  the 
artist  wbofets  tbeui  withlu  the  shrine.  We  thank, 
stid  more  fervently,  the  reformer  who  overthrows 
tbem.  What  is  tbe  loeanlug  of  ail  this?  Is  the 
mind  of  humanity  only  a  sea,  with  eternal  flu  and 
reflux  of  the  same  water*?  To  many  thinkers  It 
£eea>*  so.  Atid  how  many,  finding  moored  In  some 
convenient  chip  tbe  barque  Authority,  nuwillfng  to 
break  the  billow*  with  their  own  luu^clea,  leap  on 
Dcard.  and  ask  only  to  be  kept  oat  of  tbe  surging 
tide,  and  csrried  toiue-wbltbert 

Hut  I  will  leave  tbls  simile  of  the  boat  on  a  toss. 
log  f-ea,  and  will  bold  to  that  of  the  gallery  In  which 
ioro.p,  ruins,  and  vacajt  spaces  incceeJ  each  other 
at  Intervals. 

Beaoiif  in  are  the  idol-,  myMerlondy  conceived  lo 
the  mind  ot  thcarli-t,  a  life,  *  personality  is  ibelra 
which  oar  criticism  ctnno  itbom.  This  Apollo, 
this  Jove,  tbl*  June,  are  full  *  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. Our  eye  sees  in  their  aces  somethTog  for 
wbtch  onr  mind  hungers  to  tra   -tceodent  expression. 

Criticise  these  forms  as  coldly  as  *oa  will,  fur  as 
tuey  have  a  birth,  an  Immortal  life  of  their  own.  We 
relste  ourselves  to  tbem.  We  commence  with  a 
spirit  which  mskes  itself  felt  la  them.  When  ws 
have  tbem,  we  think  or  tbetp  as  filling  witb  their 
presence  tbe  place  lo  which  we  have  seen  them. 
vVere  we  to  learn  to-morrow  that  they  bad  been  de- 
stroyed, bnrned  In  tbe  lime  kilo,  tbey  would  (till 
live  for  us. 

Tbe  offence  of  Satan,  and,  so  for  as  we  can  trace 
It,  the  origin  of  evil,  seeiaa  to  He  In  tbe  esagferattoa 
and  consequent  deraagement  of  .one  element  which 
is  Itself  essential  In  the  divine eaoaossy.  Mora,  oer 
Imagination  creates  a  will  and  loteluasses  exssttor 
to  our  ewe,  while  oar  teal  adversary  Is  a  tsedemey 
in  onr  own  will,  assd  oae  wbiofe  to  mi  alls  I  to  h* 
freedom.  This  power  ot  resistance  to  the  established 
order  of  tbe  universe  has  properly  a  passive  func- 
tion, fiiclted  bv  our  Imagination  in  league  vlih  our 
physical  seniltHlltlef,  it  becomes  octire.  From  de- 
tensive  It  hecomes  offeDflre;  trotu  simple  n stare  It 
become?  sin.  Having  but  s  relative  office  and  vslue, 
it  assumes  an  absolute  position.  Its  opposition  mast 
run  to  a  certain  length  before  tbe  original  central 
attraction,  drawing  it  back.cnn  enable  >t  to  complete 
Its  orbit. 

Yon  will  remember  some  kindred  speculations  of 
Platoon  tbe  relative  value  of  the  man  who  has  a 

treater  or  a  less  rapacity  for  wrong  doing.  Hat  the 
iw  ot  Moses,  you  will  say,  and  the  Chri-tlan  dispen- 
sation, equally  forbid 

TUC  WOMftir  OF  IPOU. 
Tbe  Heircw  temples  hurhoruft  them  hot,  and  ws 
who  follow  Cbrlkt  are  doubly  delivered  from  tbem. 

All  the  wh-dom  and  iiiflaroce  of  Moses,  all  tbs 
priestly  snd  prophetic  power  ot  tho  Hebrsw  cbureb, 
did  not  kUtbce  to  keep  the  Hebrew  people  from  Idol- 
atry. Nor  has  Christ's  whip  of  small  cor»fs  availed 
to  keep  Idolatry  put  of  the  leniptua  dedicated  to  his 
faith.  Look  at  tbe  KoiuUb  sod  <;  reek  cburotiw,  ill 
over  tlie  world.  From  the  Utter,  sealnture  i*  ban- 
if  htd.  hut  in  both  you  will  see  lamps  lit  and  candlei 
burning  before  the  painted  Image  of  ulut,  Ssvioor, 
and  madonna.  To  the  niolrltude,  the  image  itself 
possefses  saving  and  pardoning  power.  To  tbe  hew 
icr  Instructed,  the  per-onege  represented,  not  the 
picture,  has  this  power.    Is  oot  thfi  one  as  sn  nob  an 


idol  as  tbe  other*/ 

Hut  we  are  not  only  Christians,  hot  I'rotesUntf, 
Puritan  ot  the  rurilacs,  teuarstea  in  doctrine  nod 
coiuiuurdou  frcn:  the  Church  of  Roiue.  We  have, 
lo  doubt,  our  gravsmlna,  oar  fins  ot  oaiissloo  and  of 
commissicn,  hot  from  iduiairy.  nt  least,  we  are  free. 

But  bere  we-uiutl  nsu-e  and  look  back  In  our  cil- 
lery. Among  Its  debris  are  rums  uot  of  metal  or 
marble,  not  of  anything  In  the  shape  of  mau  or  of 
wiiqjBD.  Logic  has  her  idols — H^iire-  of  sps^cb.  for- 
mulas ot  belief,  for  whieh  people  liave  ourned  aud 
totlured  tbelr  fellows,  dooming  them  not  julv  to 
the  Hoke  In  this  world,  but  lo  the  unquenchable  fires 
ot  bell.  Onr  Puritan  fathers  themselves  brought  no 
Email  stock  of  tbe?e  Irom  tbe  o!d  world.  Such  were 
ue  .-tern  and  narrow  Calvint^tic  precepts,  oaUide  of 
whieh,  for  them,  ws»  no  salvation.  In  tbe  name  or' 
these  metaphysical  idol«  they  hanged  the  Qa«Ker& 
aid  drove  tbe  HapHrife  licyssid  theu*  borders. 

Well,  bnt  we  have  gone  beyond  tbe  Puritaof.  We 
have  swept  away  their  oiu-tasblooed  condition*  and 
clnimf.  Channlng  crept  ont  or  their  bond  a  in  tlie 
angelic  might  ot  hli  youtb.  Parser  siuoie  at  them 
with  a  seal  which  knew  no  iuttrtuission.  T-iey  are 
d<  wn  now;  they  are  nowhere. 

Bnt,  UntDge  io  say,  the  icoiioclast'^  tool  In  its  tarn 
becomes  our  Idol.  1  have  wen  obeisance  made  to 
Theodore  Parker's  hammer.  When  it  bad  done  Its 
work  it  was  ret  up  snd  worshipped  as  a  symbol  of 
destruction.  So  we  may  well  ajk  whether  there  it 
any  department  of  spiritnsl  life  without  its  Idot? 

And  here  I  most  consider  the  illusion  of  the  icoo* 
.•chut.  He  itrikts  at  the  form  before  him,  thinking 
that  be  is  able  to  destroy  it.  thioklng,  later,  that  he 
has  deitn  yed  it.  Hut  bos  be  done  so'.'  Ha*  not  tbe 
mof>t  faulty  of  humaa  creations  some  deep  underly- 
ing resson,  wbtch,  hAvioc  hs  fonudstiou  >n  human 
nature  Itself,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  aoy  eilort,  how* 
erer  retcluteaud  vebemcut"? 

This  is  true  alike  of  the  good  snd  tbe  bad  io  bu- 
rnt n  nature.  Hoth  go  on,— the  victory  of  the  one, 
thedefiatof  the  other,  are  never  final  or  absolute. 
For  esch  generation,  there  is  the  gcod  to  seek  am' 
establish.  There  Is  the  evil  to  defeat  aud  destroy. 
Is  Ibe  Imaginable  wltboat  tut-  atruggleV  Wichoat 
ft,  tbe  good,  if  established,  would  become  mechani- 
cal. Moral  life  comes  of  the  struggle  between  tlie 
two  principle*,  which  we  cln*  as  gO'-a  aud  vll.  Tbe 
antithesis,  so  lar  as  we  know,  Is  eterial. 

Our  belief,  Itself,  bas  two  Aspects,  its  objects  are 
Ml  once  static  and  uynamic.  Ibe  steadfast  Godhead 
is  the  same  resterdsy,  today  and  forever.  There  Is 
the  italic,  tbe  Immovable,  the  notion  of  which,  de- 
teriuratli-g  through  human  ignorance  and  obstinacy, 
inflicts  upou  church,  state  and  society  in  general  the 
paralysis  which  is  commouly  spoken  of  as  Conserv- 
atism. But  Christ  bioisflf  tells  us  that  Uod  is  not 
the  Cod  of  tbe  dead,  but  ol  the  living.  This  la  also 
the  inexhaustible  dynamic  force  which  vitalizes  and 
re-creates  tho  universe.  The  Idol  ha*  Its  moment  of 
representative  truth  und  fitness,  but  because  It  repre- 
teutfc  a-  fixed  and  immoveable  tliat  which  ia  always 
Iu  action,  it  becemts  a  fiction,  nay,  a  falsity. 

I  appear  to-dsy,  however,  as  much  tbe  apologist 
of  the  idol  as  ot  the  iconoclast.  For  I  recognize  tbe 
fact  that  representative  thought  cannot  do  its  work 
without  liberty  secured  to 

1&E  CTAEATIVK  PLAY  OF  THE   [^AGINATION. 

We  seek  truth,  and  we  represent  it  through  a 
vision  or  symbol  wbtch  U  not  seen  nor  beard  io  the 
world  of  fact,  bnt  without  which  onr  miod  cannot 
attain  its  true  scope  ot  actios.  Tbe  liberty  to  sym- 
bolise onr  perceptions  is  tbe  first  condition  at  prog- 
ress alike  in  art  aud  In  religion.  In  both  bow  does 
the  highest  known  perfection  become  flat  and  tame 
before  the  Imperious  necessity  wulcn  constantly 
changes  our  position  witb  regard  to  the  uuntiainabto 
absolutel  The  greatest  marten  cucourage  us,  oot  to 
slavish  imitation  ol  their  style,  or  repetition  of  their 
works,  bat  to  sees  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  tbe  free 
spirit  through  watch  alone  they  were  able  to  aecoav 
plipb  tbelr  marvels. 

Ibe  Kola  of  theology,  aye,  of  crl'leal  Protest* i>t 
theology,  have  been  many.  I  have  lately  read  with 
care  Schelling's  "History  of  Revelation,"  ao-l  have 
In  mind  at  this  momeot  particularly  what  a  German 
wuld  term  his  Chrirt-ology.  When  I  find  the  an- 
ther ot  the  siorld  soul  divining  things  which  God 
could  do.  and  others  which  we  could  oot,  deriving 
the  Christ  hlrasAlf  from  a  j. ortou  of  toe  original  abso- 
*ot«  Godbend  tb<-own  into  opposition  with  Itself, 
and  so  maintained  throughout  countless  sic*  la  crier 
that  this  veiy  Godhead  absolute  might  be,  In 
the  end,  compelled  to  restore  to  man  uta  prist  has 
dlvmty  MDd  natural  nearoesd  to  too  divine.  When  i 
toliow  this  fine  spon  deuioustratwn  turough  two 
weary  volumes,  1  »ay:  This  was  a  very  ingenious 
idul,  hut  Is  now  an  utterly  uselovs  oee.  It  stands  la 
rur  hall  ot  *alih  oo  longer.  God  Is  what  be  Is,  owe 
and  infinite.  In  Him  Is  no  dvylsloo,  b  nothing  sub- 
ject to  compulsion.  We  teoa  to  relate  ourselves  to 
Him  hy  love  and  revereace,  aud  by  giving  head  to 
oar  own  deepest  conscience,  whose  rewards  aad 
punishments  show  us  His  awful  power.  But  for 
the  conditions  in  whkb  our  melapbysio  world  entan- 
gle and  linpriscu  the  DWise,  away  with  them  I  Tbe  r 
time  Is  |Mst.  Our  reverence  does  not  heel  tjess 
now.  It  cotdess.-s  thst  tbe  arternal  aud  Infinite  to 
also  inseratsble.  We  ntay  oe  taagbt  how  to  help 
Mud  sure  onr  fellow-rmn,  now  to  forward  and  bohr 
fast  tbe  weal  of  society,  now  to  attain  our  own  bast 
service,  our  fall  menul  stature;  but  how  to  defleeor 
limit  Goo  no  wtsdoai  can  tescb  as,  wisdom  best 
showing  us  thai  the  tblug  is  impossible. 

Yet  I  have  thought  It  worth  waile  lo  follow,  as 
well  as  I  conki,  the  difficult  preosases  by  wbteh  tbto 
eminent  ubllesopher  sets  aphis  Image  of  the  divine 
human  for  oa  rn  wo.  ship.  Wby  have  I  dose  thtsf 
What  vslue  do  I  flod  la  rensonlog  to  whose  rantla 
•Ions  I  cannot  aasenr?  The  value  of  rec  •guUlegthnt 
our  tboaghls  bavj  a  aacrod  right  to  ooeepy  them- 
selves wiiu  soDjecls  which  neoeaMrily  transcend  oar 
comprehension.  The  world  in  wblca  we  live  woulJ 
have  an  entirely  different  aspect  lor  ws  if  the  w<xt 
prolans)  and  carcVe-e  of  «a  did  not  rsanrd  u  as  g*r- 
vaded  by  the  preeence  uf  ao  Inllnltely  gee>1  and  per- 
fect Being.  Kuiptr  as  n  man's  life  »  when  be  oae 
lost  lalth  In  bjuaaeu,  n  empty  w<ssld  be  the  worsu, 
If  we  coold  lo«e  tmiih.  io  Goo.  Bet  we  caaaot.  Us 
is  preseat  to  the  t-U'pbaner,  as  well  as  totbewar- 

'  Is  net  our  setf-bood  an  Mot?  What  Ulasioei*.- 
cewlstbatoi  this  HUie,  leiei  pervoMtlliy  acoordcl 
to  as  for,  possibly,  tonr  soors  yrurs,  and  shfMla-d 
tliereaftcr  to  pass  awe/  irrevocably,  ear  rasa  ess 
brance  cramo'lug  like  dor  aahrs,  the  otssost  pe«sw- 
roiance.  accorded  us  that  of  a  m<mumental  vwtaisM 
and  BDoertain  trwdttto*.  Tbla  ta  iM  Mol  of  Idots. 
A  Moloch,  Im  whkh  Awbttlusi  will  aaeritae 
the  rights  and  comfort*  of  whole  cemmuitie*, 
entailing  poverty  aud  d  trains  of  aUesssant  evils  aasaa 
«a«ratVuws  yes  pahorw. 

And  ict  ibis  kftol  represents  someihtag  whieh  to 
not  an  Illusion.  Tbe  sente  of  owe's  ewa  aersonaftoy, 
of  what  Is  worthy  or  oa  wort  by  et  It,  Is  as  'stpsrmm 
aa  ageat  In  moiab  aaare  tbe  hnperiasw  detassda  ef 
iidi  physleal  naiare  In  tbe  prassrvaties)  es*  life. 
No  flatterer  sxaggwraiea,  jr.  mow  ad,  tally-  ex- 
presses <be  vklna  aad   digblty   ■  i  a  asare  arm  age 
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common  iadiviaual.  Vet  here  the  oatee  of  CM  seen- 
oclast  to  obvious.  Yoetu  tans*  ■«  deUvered 
from  fueled  knowledge  before  anytnlagoaa  really 
be  leaned.  A  certain  -ally  conceit  aed  engajerattoa 
of  case's  Importance  to  ib«  universe,  »  ooaaaea  at 
the  start,  anal  aaast  be  eutneltd.  Ttdo  *honJd  aoc  ha 
■lone  rudely,  bot  year  colld  or  your  paptl  will,  la 
after  life,  wpraaeli  yoa  asaca  teat  far  baring  per- 
.oiw*d  HMclea  radHytaaa  far  aet  aarlat  per- 
formed It  at  all. 

Tbe  progress  of  life.  If  we  are  oaea  eat  to  atraa 
relation  to  it,  mock  *aat*tt  la  this  laoiieullte  eerree- 
tli-n.  Wise  a*  oar  teacher*  atay  have  beaa,  the  yean 
will  teach  as  a-bat  iba  Haves,  the  a»ea  ooetd  aet. 
Once,  we  honestly  thought  that  the  worte  was  watt- 
les; to  know  what  wo  woald  do,  what  we  waahl  any. 
Things  undertakes  wl*hoat  aa  aliaoat eaaaaJ  ai  ear- 
prise.  And  more  aod  atoru  we  bad  that  the  w  jrW 
goer  oa  It*  way,  no  atatter  who  withdraw*  sdutseaT. 
do  matter  wbo  dies.  We  aea  the  great**!  anas  frees 
tart-h,  business  being  suspended  jeat  leac  eaeege 
10  bory  and  to  praise  tbeui.  If oarataej  to  left  ta 
vtoineu  aa  a  profeaaioa,  ihroajrh  tae  new  one*. eta 
idea  that  they  hire  ueibiog  te  do.  Ma  *  at  at  wfe* 
jl*e.even  to  threescore  yean  lire  to  be  oarselmfuav 
gotten  In  tbeseeoeiaod  placea  with  wbtcu  oar  yjesa 
was  Identified.  What  teeotaot  of  tato  grmadieeVgal' 
hwTVbtoa  wasae  ailed  with  tae  farina*  hare*?  as- 
pect* of  cur  own  lire?  it  to  roeaot  bow.  The  great 
loonorlnti,  experience,  bat  brought  rustler*,  to  this 
barcnese.  tne  stvere  usptct  of  things  aa  ther  are. 

Yet  here  we  may  also  o.l ,  wbai  haa  l»eeii  de- 
stroyed? \\  hut  remain*?  Iht  wc  tlnd,  to  liter  year.*, 
that  our  youthful  fnncf  r-jrigju-ratca  lo  any  aense  the 
dignity  oi  a  baruno  lifr,  the  iniporttuce  uf  lt«  true 
direction,  the  vaiua  ol  it*  (nil  work?  Ay  do  mean*. 
All  tliese,  on  the  Contrary,  become  aiore  mil  to  us 
as  we  go  on.  The  old  mutt  know*  how  inorucntous 
at e  the  issu** s  ot  life,  and  "o  exhort*  the  young  nun 
to  keep  liu  heart,  nut  of  which  they  spring. 

Iu  view  of  these  d«rsstftt.ot.t,  wii  <-'i  dt>tror  noth- 
ing uf  the  substance  ot  thing  >,  I  mutt  help  myMHI 
with  a  vene  of  Mr.  (£.nerson>: 

"If  the  red  do  *  rr  think*  Ire  iliw, 
Or  if  the  slain  thinks  be  to  siaui. 

They  do  not  know  (he  mvsttc  ways 
By  whicu  1  turn  sua  turn  again." 

KEEriNQ  FAITH  IN  (»Xfc*R  OKLF. 
What  shall  we  ps*  uf  HitWF  tessnn*  of  depression 
lu  which*  evcryibing  that  we  bare  thme  or  tned  to 
do  upptars  to  us  only  in  the  aspect  ef  what  it  i»  not? 
Thai  we  sin  nld  bhve  alts  nip  ted  an)  thins;  excellent 
or  heroic  sutm?  to  u*  at  ench  moaienU  both  tragical 
•lnd  ludicrous.  Why  did  we  cooamer  oaraelrfi  cap«. 
ble  ot  anything  of  the  kind?  Why  were  we  obliged 
U>nnke  not  into  theae  adraoced  poeU  o(  merit 
which  the  nmio  bodv  of  our  rbaraAer  to  too  weak  to 
detond?  We  flee  beftte  tbe  p^aato&a  of  aar  awn 
vanity,  wbirh,  lirst  leading  u*  on  to  to  brmre  aa  uo- 
ddtMkina,  turus  upc-n  «*  to  a«;are  ni  froen -following 
;:  juriLur.  W'ut;  to  nn  if,  lor  bbv  di-coiumgf mont 
like  title,  wc  (V.l  fruiii  unr  f»ith.  It  we  .-a-,  iw  holt) 
to  our  tir^t  uaulm;uii  we  *h^l  ti-jii  these  nr.ur.s  wl-u 
a^uu.Pd,  We  >L:tll  lii:tl  ihtit  wc  hid  no  i'h'«»-j.-  Iml  tu 
i  :ak»:  rlic  eiVort  v/hit:li  now  !»»»!;,  to  n*  ~,t  rxtmr- 
i:tai-t,un.l  l:>  Jollowi!  up  i..  I'ilort.-  urvatcralill.xf 
which  thc^re.itc.n,  perhaps,  ;n  nut  to  de*;wtr  ul  one'a 

There  i?  idolatry  not  oulv  In  our  relf  w-.r*hlp  hat 
u!fo  In  the  niiKlel*  affev  which  so  jic  nf  \xt  train  our- 
belTedwilh  irduBiriou?  *>  ■buion.  not  pericctiog  u;»- 
tnre,  as  culture  fc  bLiiud  to  Ac.  but  exaggerating  and 
defonnitig  her.  People  who  wt  up  (or  bzlug  poine- 
IhiDg,  whether  tDat  eumethiujf  l>c  gooa  or  bid,  ure 
usually  guilty  of  cuicnturicK  tbem«l?ea.  Whether 
they  choose  to  be  known  aa  "dea;h  oo  couimou 
tenhe"  or  oo  uncouimou  Eentf ineitt,  ai  coatttliDg  or  ai 
cjijicai.Q*  exponents  ot  extreme  critictom  or  of  the 
extreme  of  it'  ai*ence,  these  people  ure  worM  tlnn 
tbev  might  be.  FortnnDtely  for  flume  of  them,  the 
Lord  tends  a,  do«m->ettlng  which  In  aomc  decree 
corrects  their  aprtoieg.  The  pity  is  that  ihcy  ahoald 
not  know  the  value  of  Mruple.  gcoolue  character.  It 
is  bftppy  for  them  wbeo  aume  wise  friend  ean  ohow 
them  what  they  mar  add  to  their  natural  eudow- 
ment*  and  what  they  innH  leave  to  other*. 

OLe  thing  cub  one  of  ut  tbonld  be,  anu  that  is, 
fin  imliT idu;il.  And  yet  I  bare  named  thto  word  with 
(cur  and  trcmhllDg,  for  there  to  no  n±on,-ter  like  an 
exaggerated  icdiTidual.  I  hare  seen  people  who  set  ap 
lobe iuilivUmaiti]>Qr excellence.  These  pertjnasome- 
tlmei»  take  tnelr  staod  upon  a  sullen  impiety  or  de- 
position which  neither  t  .W  nor  gives  anything  that 
itfidt-  ou  in  human  intorcourac.  In  other  cases  they 
devote  tlteiuselres  to  a  certain  rcbeme  of  -elf  cul- 
ture, but  really  teem  to  mcceed  only  In  cultivat- 
ing their  own  vanity.  While  these  pcr-i«n  are 
anxlons  to  display  ttbat  they  suppose  io  (u  their  tal- 
ents, they  do  display  a  grotesque  iac^p-ieitT  for 
doing  atijtblnetbit  needs  to  he  done.  They  alwavs 
cap  the  chmitx  the  wrong  wav.  in  tead  ot  tilting 
the  ketone  lo  the  arch  ot  tlio  occa.Mon,  their  in- 
tCTTCullon  causes  both  side^i  to  luiu'.de  dowd.  It 
rcight  be  protane  to  call  the  e  the"I  ■me'1  uf  society, 
hut  if  wc  may  it  wilt  only  thow  u*  thtit  >he  perfect 
liivioe  alone  can  say,  "I  aiu  thit  I  uiu;"  whi'c  for 
ttioe  friend.-,  the  better  rorniuU  would  lv?,  "I  thin'i 
1  am  what  I  am  not,  and  I  am  nothing  less  thau  that 
which  I  a.-f  nine  to  be." 

IDOLS  Or  (  IIAItAi  TER. 

Tji«s  of  character  beeouie  idnla  when  new  ir>- 
tluences  hare  carried  the  race  to  new  tleTelopinuiitft. 
The  ideala  of  manhood  and  or  woinanhootl  are  uol 
io-<'nj  such  as  they  were  ereu  ttlty  year*  ago.  Kreu 
tbe  anectattons  or  toci«ty  are  Indication*  ot  W 
tendencies.  Historical  idols  luce  their  d.iv,  but  are 
set  Liridv  when  tbe  popular  arTceiinn  fotxaken  tueiu. 
1  lit-  records  ot  HUTature  show  u*  ruany  ot  thesj 
tonus  which,  on  c  entertained  with  cntbu-la-iui,  ure 
iu  time  disuiissed  and  forgotten.  'Die  Siaart  klugs 
Bud  iheir  followers,  tbe  jolly  Cavalier  ai.i  astute 
Jacobite,  the  tine  lady  of  Queeo  Anne'r  tlono,  tbe 
llterHry  toady  of  I>r.  Johnson's  Admiring  circle. 
Cbbiacteiv,  too,  In  uiooeru  fle'lon  qnickly  become 
obsolete.  I'eibam,  Vivian  Gray,  even  Becky  fthirp, 
give  place  to  a  boat  of  "■ 
ueral  eren  than  they. 

1  mjtelf  have  wltoassed  the  dying  out  of  mora 
than  cue  of  those  typw.  Tbe  saint  of  my  youth  bad 
un  emlalrobed  atmosphere  wblob  teemed  deleteri- 
ous to  lite.  He  or  sue  went  lo  no  ball,  nor  tuentrt, 
C laved  no  harmless  gnaieof  cardt.  followed  uo  IdeaJ- 
tlc  lead  in  drees  or  fuultore.  Bach  persons, termed 
evangelical,  would  speak  of  tbe  moat  harmless  ol 
pleasures  aa  sure  to  entail  an  eternity  of  suffering, 
which     they     contemplated   as     if    It    did     them 

Sood  io  think  abont.  lbe  bit  e-aV)cking  of  lay  youth, 
liferent  then,  U  lutnottlble  now.  Kolry  Itaelf  ha«  not 
the  tiuperiineitce  to  snlrj  at  a  woauiu  who  to  atadloaa 
and  tbungbtful,  aod  one  who  it  notdoat  not  now  af- 
fect the  culture  which  she  knowaherserf  aatta  poe- 
sers.  Aa  I  ray  this,  I  nm  tbocked  by  tbe  reaem- 
brance  of  .-omc  dreadful  pretendara  In  thto  Una  who 
are  silll  extant.   Tbto  onlv  show*  the  eimirary  ol  the 


l>arwiutan  principle,  the  t'lrrlval  of  tbe  actttaat. 

Fashion  is  a  word  which  include*  our  two  a  pacts 
of  human  affection.  In  its  galdaaca  uaottof  atba- 
come  by  turns  Idotutors  and  IconockuU.    What  eaa 

Rosribly  commend  an  ugly,  lne«KiTenieat,  nubacom 
ig  drees  to  those  who  res II v  dealre  to  ba  clothed 
with  comelinesa  ami  adaptation?  Faihlow.  What 
ttrange  revcialon  ot  feeliug.oo  tbe  other  haad.  leads 
ua  so  caragely  to  nvengc  the  brief  worship  accorded 
to  ibetc  idols?  Adored  one  day.  they  are  detaatad 
on  (lie  neat.  Mr.  Emer*on  one's  wrote  concerning 
Fact,  (bat: 

"It  ba»  no  to-morrow. 
It  (lit*  with  to-day." 

But  Fashion  has  her  grim  rerurrcetiou<*.  Her  will 
it  so  absolute  that  she  must  needs  had  aa  back  to  tbe 
old  forms  which  we  hare  «terlded,  and  show  that 
when  »be  please*  she  can  brint  onr  minda  down  ta 
the  noop-sklrta,  compressed  aralrt*  aod  high  heels 
which  common  tense  and  good  t;isle  alike  contemn. 
We  have  had  coovul-loos  of  hiuahter  over  our  grand- 
motber'a  poke  bonne;*,  hat  Fashion  knows  that,  at 
her  bidding,  we  shall  presently  put  theta  on  again 
with  great  tnaekiM**. 

It  becomea  us  American*  to  take  aeooaut  of  the 
fact  that  with  os  the  extension  ot  country,  tbe  facili- 
ty of  communication  are  circumnancet  wbicb  great- 
ly multiply  the  power  of  all  rymnathetic  moremenU. 
Hence,  fashion  in  dress  it  here  imnreUlalely  recog - 
niteO  and  imitated.  Yoa  shall  go  westward  by  tbe 
lightning  train,  and  find  tnelastdctormlt>  Irom  P* rl* 
alieady  arrived  before  you.  Kn,oally  doe*  It  go 
through  all  cIomcs  of  socivty.  Ttia  luaidwll!  not  be 
liebiod  her  unstress  in  tbe  dale  of  ber  toilet.  For  ail 
good  in-htoi.s  this  teenres  a  twlltnai?  of  circulation 
which  M  valuable.  For  bad  fasbidiii,  remember  It  Is 
equally  avuflable.  A  falsity  will  fly  more  quickly 
t.ere  than  el-^where  in  the  world.  A  sophism  will 
enchain  Its  lens  ■  t  Ihon-amls.  The  public  mind  and 
they  wbo  pmvid?  for  it  arc  to  enter  for  newt  as  to 
be  very  carele^t  cobcrrnlna  the  accuracy  ot  what  to 
published  or  related. 

Motlc— what  .-ball  we  tay  of  Its  diiaolriug  terio*? 
How  may  we  describe  the  heroic  moods  into  which 
it  leads  tbe  least  heroic  of  u-?  It  leuds  as  a  noble- 
ness, of  ronl  which  *e  hardly  conceive  ourselves  ca- 
pable of  | 'otseSfliig.  Think  of  soidters  struggling 
acaiiif-t  deadly  odd4,  brokeo  In  hope  and  in  coarsgs, 
but  suddenly  ird  forward  to  victory  by  ttio  blast  ot 
a  truoipet,  or  tbe  bnm  of  a  hugplp*).  Tae  French 
Marseillaise  bat  turned  (be  fortune  of  more  tbaa 
one  battle.  In  onr  own  ctrll  warn  favor  te  toot 
once  served  a  forb.ru  hope  to  cairy  ltd  point  Micca**~ 
fully.  Yet,  is  there  any  ptocMa  more  passive,  let* 
ukin  to  action  than  thai  of  ll>tsntng?  And  when  the 
liste&lng  is  eodeJ,  what  remains?  Abtolately  noth- 
ing. And  this  nothing  may  have  changed  oar  whole 
relation  to  life.  It  may  have  reached  depths  of  onr 
nature  hitherto  unkuown  to  onxtelvee.  From  cow- 
ardly, it  bas  made  ut  brave.  From  meanness.  It  has 
brought  generosity.  In  dull  materialism,  It  baa 
roused  the  most  vivid  flame  of  reli*f . 

[Mrs.  Howe's  beautiful  airaly»to  of  the  idols  of 
music  it  omitted  for  want  of  specs.— Rsr.l 

IDOUt   OF  AFFECTION. 

Idols  of  affect  ion.  Is  cot  our  family  life  fu'l  of 
•  hem?  I  cannot,  do  wlint  I  will,  bobt  tnv  grown 
children  in  the  agony  ot  affection  which  chained  me 
to  them  iu  the  first  onys.  and  years  of  their  life.  It 
w.ib  tlieu  one  life  between  us.  Nothing  can  take  tbe 
place  of  what  then  was.  Bat  it  ran  be  no  longer. 
They  are  new  sweet  stars,  tendlni  me  an  individual 
light.    But  they  were  tben  the  tan,  and  I  was  in  it. 

tailing  iu  love  U  a  thing  wbkli  ha«erone  »o  entirely 
ont  ol  fashion  that  a  woman  of  ray  ace  may  be  ex- 
cused l<r  asking  whether  any  one  of  those  present 
bss  even  a  dim  idea  of  what  snch  aa  experience 
might  ber  i  or.lv  mention  the  ubjolete  Deity  beeaata 
in  hit  creed  we  attain  the  widest  opposition  between 
tbe  idol  and  lit  overthrow.  Love  It  cruel.  It  should 
be  eternal.  He  tells  at  that  be  to  so,  and  press ntly 
he  die*  tbe  stoniest  death,  aod  never  rertrat  Iu  the 


"These  letters,  mote,  dead  paper." 
This  phrase  or  Mrs.  Browning's  nukes  me  think  of 
lbe  dead  letter*  of  onr  friendthtp*  and  affection*.  I 
fear  that  the  fullest  cxiierleoces  of  this  kind  have  lo 
tliem  something  that  diet.  No  one  has  always  the 
same  dtllgbt  In  the  same  friend.  I  am  to-day  a 
clo.-ed  book  to  some  who  used  to  think  the  pages  of 
my  teal  a  needlnl  matter  of  perusal  to  them.  Tbe 
library  of  my  own  heart  la  not  without  its  sealed 
volume*.  Home  of  tbcm  are  sacred  ttll),  though 
rarely  read  in.  But  tome  are  dead  and  empty,  as 
dtutA  within  ns  without.  Tim  chapter  of  the  heart's 
idols:  ry  I  roust  leave  unwritten. 

[Mrs.  Howe  tben  read  tbe  following  stanaaa  other 
oan:] 

Love  farewell!  tbou  dream  of  ages, 
Tbon  mock-prleft,  tbou  idol  boar! 
Haluta  mav  'at  ape  tny  i  ule,  tmt  tagea 
Ituy  tby  ft  Hie*  with  their  lore. 

F. very  bitter  tbou  hart  brought  to* 

In  a  honeyed  tw*ct  bfgau; 
And  tbe  baiting  le**on  tanght  me 

£rst  In  golden  oombett  ntu. 

But  a  misty  comfort  a  risen 

From  tbe  loneliness  I  enrto; 
In  m)  heart  1  bubt  tby  prison, 

Tiion  nnfold'st  lb*  uulverse. 

Mrs.  Howe  spoke  somewhat  at  length  of  tba  Cbrtot 
Idol;  of  the  dangers,  of  formality  in  religion,  aod 
rclerred  to  lbe  curriculum  of  the 

HABTAftD  DIVINITY    SCHOOL 
«s  follows: 

I  mui-t  here  say  a  word  about  tba  currlouluni  follow. 
cd  by  sludeutstu  Harvard  Divinity  Hobool,  of  which 
I  can  enly  Judge  l»v  it*  results.  When. these  young 
men  begin  to  presxb,  It  I*  quite  aotloenhie  that  they 
teem  to  know  leas  about  bcait-isllKtoa  than  the 
common  inn  of  people  who  altact  uo  special  knowl- 
edge ff  r  pi  ritual  truths.  Their  inborn  haaaaa  power 
of  discerning  the  divine  agency  or  element  la 
life  seems  to  nave  been  taken  awaj  from  them.  Tbey 
can  neither  pray,  nor  correct,  nor  exhort,  but  can 
only  ttaud  and  talk  of  "wbatwecall  God."  The 
phrase  I*  theirs.  I  suppose  that  lu  time  their  con- 
hTegationj  teach  tbern  sometbtrig  of  their  botlness 
and  profession,  but  this  to  a  revoraal  aftbenataml 
procrss,  by  which  they  sbonld  leach  instead  of  watt- 
ing to  be  taught. 

K-ONOCLAHat   I.f   ULlOION. 

Among  the  Iconoclast* of  my  day,  I  cannot  rorgat 
twoveiy  genutno  men  of  letters,  John  Wets*  and 
itovki  WAMHii  Uf  these,  tbe  lira  had  the  goatlor 
band  and  the  larger  laiagloatloe.  Wliat  n  rraclaa* 
prtserce  was  lib,  what  fcarleaiitaas  of  thoaght, 
what  an  spprectotiuii  ot  the  hlgb*>t  beauties.  He 
drank  a*  the  foantain  of  Heltrrlc  lif«,  bat  a*as  also 


a  man  of  bto  own  time,  siivi  to  the  tosoe*  of  tbe 
prerenl.  Well  was  be  once  described  a*  three  parts 
tplrit,  one  part  flesb.  All  spirit  now,  wc  posses* 
blm  In  tender  remembrance. 

Mr.  Watson,  wbo  (till  rinuln*  to  a*,  bad  much  of 
tbe  Puritan  lu  hi*  organlattioo.^  His  intellect  to 
keenly  analytical,  and  lie  ha*  handled  Parker'*  tool 
more  after  Parker'*  manner  than  any  or.e  etoe.  A 
ai  urdy  determlna*ion  to  make  out  hi*  point  and  aMde 
by  It  characterises  ntoch  tDat  ba  has  done,  1  have 
differed  mnch  from  blm  iu  hi*  views  coaesrnliur,  tb* 
polti leal  emancipation  of  women.  I  noaor,  aoc  the 
lo>a,  the  tad  sincerity  with  wbicb,  having  of  tea  aad 
valiautlv  atsaolted  toe  bucbeara  of  tradrtl^oal  super- 
stition, he  unde  a  stand  before  the  protean  flgnre  ot 
demo*  racy,  and  cried  to  criticism:  r*r*fe  rWm-4boa 
bsst  gone  too  far. 

Those  of  you  who  often  heard  Mr.  Wetoa,  win  re- 
number hto  delight  in  speratotlve  crsinogar-r.     Bs- 


ho'.drog  the  vellrd  but  radiant  face  of  PhllotorbT,  ho 
wi.uki  •omeilmos  spesk  with  dlsparngtng-'ontrast  of 
"the  poets  aod  men  of  expraarioa.''    Thu  phrase 


Impressed  me  because,  like  all  persons  wbo  folios 
UUrary  composition,  I  h.4ve  often  bad  oecaaion  to 
reflect  upou  the  right  relation  between  experience 
and  exprfvdoa.  An  excess  of  expression  bat  two 
evil  results,  la  tlte  first  place.  It  ex  igrerates  aod 
distorts  toe  actaal  fact.  In  the  second  place,  It 
waste*-  lo  useless  words  the  energies  which  are  al- 
wsys  needed  in  the  wend'*  active  aomea.  Bat,  In 
spite  of  these  considerations,  wo  mast  nut  for  one 
moment  undervalue  Lbe  gift  of  literary  exptootloii, 
precious  alike  lu  morals  and  autbetlca,  as  iadateee- 
tebie  to  the  progress  ot  tbe  race  as  t  j  Its  Ustory. 

THE   UNITY  OF   UTS. 

We  **>»t  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  whole  os- 
qnerce  of  i!fe.  n  e  must  toacb  oar  paid*  to  oxsect 
with  dettro  the  instruction  which  eemos  with  expe- 
rt* nee,  and  not  to  bang  apon  the  g olden  gobtet  of 
yoath  a*  If  the  foam  of  tea  animal  spirit*  were  netter 

tuen  all  Iba  teaculna;  of  car  tradttlowaJ  taMO-ooaeo 
and  tru  years. 

Age  rnnsi  ask  of  youth  sincerity,  beeaavo  without 
it,  tnnugh  gcueral  inlet  of  conduct  may  ba  erlvea, 
nanienfar  (ilfflcuittea  cannot  ba  mot.  And  hero  wo 
must  recognise  a  difficulty  In  the  triiuluf  at 
the  ><>enjr.  While,  at  tuftrnctors,  we  should  be 
uott  anxioua  to  present  and  recommend  to  onr 
uuag  people,  lu  erery  stage  of  thalr  prog  rasa,  tbe 
most  atvoiutely  noble  and  perfect  atandarda  of  ex- 
cellence, we  should  dread  nothing  more  tbaa  to  ate 
them  adopt  these  standard*  either  tot  a  bypocrttleal 
or  In  a  servile  aisnu-r.  (Juod  bov,  waatina  te  ba  aa 
angel,  alarms  o*  mure  than  does  M'iM  \*oy,  Insto'lao; 
upon  plating  tbe  devil,  capahb*  of  aevUlag  and  aas> 
cuting  mLftchlef.  for  wblob  he  will  reootve  sound  aa*) 
avallmt  eorreetiooi. 

In  slai  Itb  mcrallty  there  ta  an  bsalacertty  of  aslod 
vfiy  dangerous  to  the  flnsl  outconts  of  tea  Individ 
ual's  life.  A  radically  good  Intention  Is  chs  beat 
thine  of  all  to  hold  fast  to,  ami  i*  ortea  the  only 
good  tl'iug  wo  can  be  sure  of  Imidm j  fait  to.  1  shall 
not  be  btre  understood  ug  <:ouaiderlng  llrbtiy  the 
qucrtlon  of  hnmnf  <  fi'uitce.  But  some  of  aar  sins 
are  undoubtful  >  mb-take*.  llUtakoa  not  aaaebded 
beennr  sins  Whatever  wo  call  our  shortcoming;, 
sin  •  r  ntulake,  wc  need  to  he  haloed  oat  of  the 
bitter  self-contempt  wito  which  we  often  exclaim, 
We  tbould  hare  anown  better.  Bettor  wi  I  It  he  Car 
us  to  say,  "We  shall  know  bctoar." 

TLere  >s  an  age  i*»  youth,  and  a  yoath  la  aga,  Beth 
ul  tbe*e  sprint  trom  a  eombloatloa  of  Judgement  j 
of  conrsgs.    Is  pot  thto  comblnatleB  vlriaas. 

I'lato  teem  to  us  to  baro  been  old  In  yoath,  Socra- 
tes to  bare  been  young  lu  age.  lo  the  greater  gal- 
sxv  of  immortals  wMch  I  hare  ao*  jet  oeaeld,  the 
conirut  of  jouth  and  sge  may  dtoapfear  lu  the  fa I- 
ueas  of  absolute  life. 

TBIC  fiial  Baa^RfClLlaTlOaT. 

A  tier  the  cootraat  of  tlteeto  with  aatltharto.  wo  ot- 
wajs  desire  leconcillatloa.  Iu  cossbleTiag,  a*  lia- 
perfectlv  a*  1  have,  the  onpooitlon  of  Idol  aai  looaw 
chut,  I  have  come  upon  Um  word  Ideal,  whteh  will 
If  lor  me  the  point  of  rest  and  racoactllauoa.  ta 
ibe  tttotory  and  the  life  of  thought,  ear  opou tractive 
luiaglnatlon  create*  the  Wot,  and  oar  earractlva 
Jadgauent  deatreys  It.  By  tbe  two  prneeaso*,  we  at- 
tain to  a  third  conception,  ibat  of  the  aaaeaaui  aiti 
unending  good,  which,  part  rail*  revealed  to  oar  la> 
a  .button  and  to  our  jaogmeaf ,  to  worshipnad  by 
both  a*  onr  eternal  and  laalleaablo  panel  atoa. 

Death  t>,  indeed,  the  are«t  looaoeamot.  Ho  dtoeolrvo 
1<.  ji  and  frees  tbe  spirit.  But  his  to  aever  the  sa< 
woid.  Lftel*  spirit,  hot  lira  to  form,  too.  Tbe  ktt- 
•er  expresses,  proerves,  records.    Row  praciaaa  ara 

'  v  'ts  «  fflccs.  lint  tell  at  when  an i  bow  dees  the 
i.  /gin  to  kill.  In  coatredtotlsctloa  to  the  saerff, 

a  ^rrs  Itfef 

.„*  the  mtghiT  efforts  of  haaaaa  art  anal  haaaaa 
cnti;'sm.  I  ate  the  labor  of  these  who  bwltd,  aa4 
ot  those  who  destroy.  I  tee  that  aellhwr  ear  arbad 
nor  our  affectloa  can  work  lo  inevoil  la  wkleb,  a* 


In* ages,  though  tbe  Decalogae  forbid*  It.  Wa  l 
also  be  adeiotdahed,  when  the  atraahet,  with  iwa 
Idaber  law  In  bis  heart  break*  these  to  nlace*  be- 
fore us.  Betwrea  the  two  matioaa,  between  what 
■t-  ems  to  be  estabtobed  aa«  what  t-eaas  to  be  ae- 
htroyed.  my  heart  retain*  Its  <*eadia*t  hope,  and  I 
say's  1th  the  Hebrew ntwaatat:  "The  oraoa  nlikiiaeh. 
ths  flf^rer  fadeta,  bat  the  ward  of  oar  Gee)  ahal 
ttiito  foreeer." 

tbDMEIH     NY     rgCtlftEIIT     SlrOOBl. 

Rev.  Dr.  UcCorh,  president  of  Prlaoataw  OwBaays, 
lectured  Friday  morning  to  a  targer  sadleaes  than 
I  atually  seen  at  the  Louvord  Soheal  ef  Philnisahj, 
ou  "Toe  Hcottlsh  Philosophy ;  ru  PiOtalaOat  Cnarao- 
tmtotlcs  and  Beauties."  Tae  manner  of  the  taotarar 
I*  t-artlcnlsrty  lntcrestlug,  and  Is  perbtna  4ee  te  ft 
•llghi  touch  of  Scotch  aoeoat  that  bore  aod  there  ah- 
prart ;  with  this  ond  the  ai  tractive  nature  eg  tae 
subject  ha  succeeded  In  keeping  the  aotoarnvjsteu 
attention  of  bis  bearers  for  an  hoar  and  a  halt. 

The   subject  la  cepect  illy  rnti 


•bra  tbe  cecmoe  talk  aboet  Beottiab  ailtiipt.  to 
thai  it  bat  dktd  auataret  deatft,  while  the Thwa&m, 
a*  win  artpesr,  to  an  emiaaot  aad  satbaatafCto  oaV 
a^cf^'s'jSjNaf-  pro*ea*aaahatraeg  etf 

^rwB^^"red'tto,T  »«»"**>••  aaM  she* 
next  to  Held  tbe  aaost  proaalsaat  SceSeb  r1-"       rV 
U  Mir   vVro    Hsmlltoa.aad    thai    lbe    akllWtati  ■.. 
ceeded  after  a  while  rat.  Frunue,     It^aaaTldJtlba 

^-»^lltaUWir*,I.tMM<i1s»W*ii^ 

SJtefysjtJBg taoaefl  Iwdsnaiwef  Mill,  bUrOert 


Dr.  McjCook  thee  nroeeodel  to  >hew  aha  nharootoj 

Itlks  of  tastrMprivcipWe*tasarhNL  In  aha  Ens 
plaes,toaleoka»tblagatJteraaJaa4htlaratl.thaf 
•ra  aet  formo  In  the  mlad  opart  fraaa  ta^aga,  haa  are 
latmttaae  ef  thanf*    Tbear  prat  aaarfc.  ahaaJo  lam) 
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mey  are  sell-erldcnu  Their  second  mark  to  that 
tbey  are  necessary.  Thirdly,  tbev  are  universal, 
being  entertained  by  all  men.  How,  then,  1  am 
often  a:ked,  do  you  reconcile  your  observations 
wttb  your  truth  anterior  to  obtervation?  I  do  hold 
witb  tbe  Scc'ch  school  that  there  are  Intuition* 
prior  to  and  Independent  of  all  observation',  and 
farther,  that  br  observation  we  discover  what  they 
are. 

Another  Important  polot  in  tbe  Scotcb  method  or 
pbilceophislog  It  the  belief  that  the  eludy  of  mini  hy 
Cupscioiunese  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  study  ox 
tbe  connection  between  mind  ana  brain.  Reld  acd 
Adam  Mnitb,  at  aell  as  Tbvumt  Brown,  were  all 
well  acquainted  with  pby»lology.  Hamilton,  txi, 
made  a  study  of  innumerable  brains.  Prof.  Caider- 
wood  bas  published  a  very  admirable  work  oi  -'Mird 
aid  Brain."  Tbe  tei deacr  of  tbe  psychology  of  to* 
day  to  toward  physiology. 

The  prevailing' pliilcsophics  of  the  tl*y  are  tl)  ma- 
terialism, (21  the  philosophy  of  K>  nt.  Tlie  Un-t  bat 
ever  been  opj>osetl  by  all  the  higher  phi)o<ophte>, 
locludlng  that  of  Concord.  For  we  have  as  much 
ant  Lor  try  for  tbe  existence  ol  mind  aa  we  hare  for 
that  of  natter.  True  it  to  that  German  philosophy 
to  tbe  mott  populai  ;<t  the  present  day.  Scotch  and 
German  philosophers  agree,  anil  to  Oo  the  peoples 
for  tbov  botn  have  a  conside.-oble  amount  of  broad 
tense  of  humor,  ami  both  posses*  io  ihelr  language* 
tbe  *oouda  ck  and  gk,  which  ^either  Koglish  nor 
American-  cod  uuuter. 

Tbey  differ  lo  that  in  Scottish  pbilonophy  our  per- 
ceptive powers  reveal  thing*  as  tbey  are,  while  the 
German  school  aubject'trelff  adds  two  things.  Ac- 
cording to  Kant  nod  the  German  schools,  mmd  adds 
to  these  things  tba'  we  see  About  u-  by  its  owo  tonus. 
The  cry,  "Back  to  Knot,"  Is  re-echoed  by  the  Ameri- 
can youth,  aod  I  say,  "Ves,  ba"k  tu  Kant,  but  don't 
stay  theie,"  but  back  to  Locke,  Reid,  Descartes,  St. 
Thomas.  Angurtine,  Marcus  Aurcliut,  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  each  of  whom  ho*  given  considerable  truth  to 
the  world. 

Onr  thinking  youth  Imvlngno  Influential  philoso- 

fibj  go  lo  Germany,  and  tbeu  return  witb  an  iropos- 
n;  nomenclature  and  ^ire  lectares,  while  our  peo- 
ple in  wonder  look  on  and  Uoaily  come  to  doubling 
woether  there  is  really  any  tboueut  In  what  tbey 
say.  He  himself  believed,  like  Plato,  that  there  to  a 
divine  form  pervading  all  nature,  but  it  is  for  a  floal 
indcctio.i  to  rleiermlne  the  relations  of  these;  like 
De*cartes,  that  there  Is  iu'os  an  idea  of  the  perfect. 
He  berleves  with  Herbert  Spencer  In  a  "rait  uu- 
knowii,''  but  sees  a  li^ht  shining  through  It.  He 
accept*  the  whole  ba-ket  of  gems  trom  Cmeraon, 
but  they  need  a  skilful  diamond-tetter  before  they 
can  become  a  philosophy. 

N'uw  let  America  have  a  philosophy  of  Iti  own,  at 
it  has  a  literature  and  a  history.  Let  it  become,  ia 
facr,  a  progressive  and  independent  school. 

Boa,   Ev»    Transcript 
Sat.,    July  22,    1882 

XATVXE,  PBILOHOPUY  AND  POETRY. 


[Ct(Ttipo»C.M,  of  Ul,  TnnMTlpL] 

Coxcoro,  July  ra. 

Tbe  only  cool  place  in  Concord  these  Jay, 
to  the  rattle  seat  on  tbe  "rude  bridge  that 
arched  tbe  flood,"  or  to  be  exact,  the  iimple 
bridge,  over  the  quiet  Concord  River.  Here 
one  ma;  ait  aller  dark  and,  in  company  with 
tbe  mosquitoes,  enjoy  a  cool  aud  quiet  hour. 
The  banks  ol  the  river  are  dark  with  the 
overhanging  elms  and  pine  trees,  and  over  tbe 
J<rw,  wide  meadows  towards  the  we"!  myriads 
Ol  fireflies  perform  a  "wiicbes*  dan^e"  under 
tbe  crescent  moon  and  its  companion,  the 
evening  star.  A  boat  full  ol  merry  pleasure- 
seekers  glides  swiftly  beneath  the  bridge,  the 
plash  of  tbe  oars  and  the  ring  ol  tbe  voices 
suggesting  a  line  io  that  old  Canadian  boat 
■oaf— 
('Oar  voices  keep  tune  nnd  onr  oars  keep  time." 

Against  tbe  darkening  sky  stands  the  grim 
Xunnteman,  emblem  of  tbey  who  "fired  the 
■hot  heard  round  the  world,"  and  among  tbe 
trees  is  the  old  manse,  around  which  crowd 
to  many  memories.  Sitting  here  quietly,  one 
may  think  of  nothing  or  may  review  tbe 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  morning  lec- 
ture and  try  to  find  that  universal  first  prin- 
ciple after  which  we  all  are  seeking.  In  the 
daytime,  If  one  seeks  quiet,  he  may  ride 
through  the  woods  to  Wal Jen  and  find  the 
site  of  Thoreau'a  hut,  now  marked  by  a  pile 
Of  stones,  many  of  wblch  tbe  American 
cblrographlst  bss  emblazoned  with  his  sg- 
fressive  monogram.  How  distressed  would 
Tborean  be  could  he  look  down  and  see  I 

Returning  In  the  cool  (!)  of  the  day,  tbe 
seeker  may  ride  through  tbe  winding  roads  of 
the  cemetery  and  muse  by  Hawthorne's 
(rave,  while  overhead  tbe  pine  trees  whisper 
Of  days  gone  by.  A 11  this  one  may  do,  but  he 
must  not  forget  to  return  to  tbe  rustic  chapel 
on  the  hillside,  near  Hawthorne's  boose,  and 
listen  there  to  those  lessons  which  go  baud  in 
hand  with  ths  lesson  taught  by  Nature  and 
the  lives  of  Concord's  great  dead.  'The 
thread  of  divinity  runs  through  It  all." 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  two  lec- 
tures of  r-oston's  representative,  rro.'etsor 
j  How  i  son,  were  as  enjoyable  and  Instructive 
M  any  that  cave  ever  been  given  here.  Truss 
the  standpoint  of  personal  experience  the  lec- 
turer described  tbe  state  of  thought  In  Oev- 
■saey  at  the  pre  est  time.  He  has  recently 
visited  Germsny  and  a.ndied  In  the  univer- 
sities there,  aad  hit  ezponlUoa  of  modern 
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German  thinking  was  exhaustive.  He 
found  there  no  philosophy  to  apeak  or. 
Every  one  la  taken  tip  with  the  study 
cJ  ecience,  to  the  exclusion  of  meta- 
physics. Kant  la  the  onlj  philosopher 
now  studied  to  any  extent,  those  who  came 
after  and  who  improved  upon  hi*  theories — 
Tichte,  BchelUng  and  Hejel— being  lor  the 
most  part  renowned. 

A  review  of  Kant's  philosophy  preceded  the 
exposition ;  and  a  rapid  summary  of  the  ideas 
and  work  of  the  various  professors  now  teach- 
ing or  studying  in  Germany  showed  a  tenden- 
cy towards  pessimism  and  scepticism,  and 
finally  materialism.  Michelet,  now  an  old 
xoan,  and  so  genial  and  good-natured  as  to  be 
unlike  the  typical  "professor,"  is  the  only 
Hegelian  of  note,  and  he  stands  Irr  what  is 
called  the  "left  centre"  of  the  Hegelians. 

Some  followers  of  Hegel  say  that  be  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  others  that  he  denied  him. 
These  are  the  "risht"  and  the  "left."  Miche- 
let leans  towards  the  "left,"  but  not  too 
strongly.  His  pupils  in  fsct  cannot  always  tell 
where  he  stands.  Professor  Paulsen  was  spoken 
of  as  a  rising  thinker  cJ  whom  we  may  expect 
original  work.  Mo-st  of  the  thinkers  there 
are  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
rather  than  of  philosophy  itself.  They  dis- 
cuss the  views  of  Kant  and  others,  rather 
than  imbue  themselves  with  any  philosophy 
and  interpret  its  spirit.  Physics  la  taking  the 
place  of  metrphyeics,  therefore  true  ph'loeo- 
phy,  which  must  comprehend  both,  suffers. 
Lftnne,  Duhrlug  and  Vrn  Hartmann  weie 
Broken  of  as  the  Important  thinkers  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  f  rst-named  as  the  leader  ol 
the  Nro-Kanlisns,  which  is  the  most  preva- 
lent modem  school.  Professor  Hon  ison  spoke 
-vithoot  no.'os,  rending  frequently  from  a 
work  by  Wundt  on  "M'nd,"  and  from  other 
books.  He  was  clerr  and  interesting,  and,  as 
an  actual  observer  of  the  things  of  which  lie 
•poke,  was  a  -valuable  acquisition  to  the 
school. 

Mr.  Altoit  gave  his  opening  lecture  on 
Wednesday  morning,  "Personality"  being 
Vis  nominal  tbeine.  We  flud  here  at  Concord 
that  personality  is  one  thing  and  Individuality 
another,  and  at  one  of  our  many  delightful  table 
talks  the  cake  and  draw  berries  were  season. d 
with  an  explanation  of  this  difference.  Oar 
individuality  Is  our  ex'stence  in  riire  or  our 
peculiarity  as  distinguished  from  other  peo- 
ple, that  by  which  we  are  known  to  others; 
while  our  personality  is  Out  which  we 
really  are  in  soul,  that  which  even  the 
B.oct  in  tiro:  te  friend  has  no:  discovered,  that 
which  most  of  us  do  not  even  ourselves  know, 
or  our  existence  in  eternity.  Each  one  of  tn 
has  both,  the  .'ormer  always  apparent  to  him- 
self and  often  to  others ;  the  latter  veiled,  ob- 
scured or  entirely  hidden. 

Poetry  is  a  more  generally  attractive  theme 
than  philosophy,  and  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Albee's  topic  of  this  morning  brought 
forth  a  goodly  audience.  He  had  pretended 
that  no  philosophy  was  In  his  essay,  but  at 
this  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  chapel  must 
have  rebelled  in  time,  for  philosophy  we 
heard  after  all.  The  words  "finished"  and 
"graceful"  test  describe  this  admirable  es- 
say, and  the  lecturer  himself  is  well  fitted  to 
be  the  exponent  of  the  qualities  of  bis  wort. 

Longfellow,  Emerson,  Darwin  and  Gari- 
baldi were  Instanced  as  the  four  great  men 
who  hod  died  this  lsst  year,  and  whose  lives 
had  been  in  one  way  or  another  poetic- 
Longfellow,  the  elementary  poet;  Emereon, 
the  poet  of  insight ;  Darwin,  he  who  set  free 
the  imagination  In  its  contemplation  of  man 
and  nature ;  and  Garibaldi,  the  poet  of  action. 
The  last  two  one  does  not  readily  class  as  poets, 
yet,  ss  Geethebas shown,  science  easily  Hows 
into  verse,  and  as  to  Garibaldi  there  la  no 
more  romantic  figure  in  history.  His  words, 
too,  resound  with  the  famous  utteranocs  of 
antiquity.  We  have  not  much  to  expect  from 
•ur  modern  poem,  It  seems,  though  they  are 
many  and  of  various  grade.  Like  infants, 
they  should  be  received  kindly,  these  bud- 
ding poets,  for  the  wrtttnj  of  poetry  is  self- 
culture,  sold  Mr.  Albee.  This  might  have 
been  very  encouraging  to  all  young  as- 
>lrants  for  the  laurel  wreath,  had  not  Mr. 
(unborn,  in  the  discussion,  pricked  with  his 
-rue]  lance  this  bright  bubble  of  hope  and 
made  it  to  vanish  Into  thin  air  again,  for  Mr. 
8anborn  took  exception  to  this  and  told  a 
story  of  an  old  lady  who  was  greatly  troubled 
by  boys  and  who  remarked  that  there  had 
been  no  "wa..llng  pestilence"  of  late.  He 
thought  that  if  most  yonng  poets  were  not  re- 
ceived with  ridicule  and  Indifference,  our  lit- 
erature would  be  overrun  with  weeds  as  are 
our  gardens  In  a  rainy  season. 
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It  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  bad  a  traly 
great  poet,  end  Morley  has  said  thatoa*  will 
sppear  soon.  It  is  true  that  this  pndiettoa 
resembles  the  prophecies  in  the  sliaaae,  sad 
like  them  runs  down  the  nag*  laatasst  of 
across,  covering  a  long  line  of  possible  peri- 
ods with  its  "expect  rain  aboat  tkss  Ubm  ;" 
bat  tt  is  also  true  that  the  satsat  en  the  Xag- 
lish-apeaking  people  Is  a|i|»nanklag  that  point 
where  it  must  soon  find  exprraeioa  la  a  glial 
epic  or  dramatic  poem  FiawaMj  this  will 
appear  ia  some  oUcure  comer,  for  Near*  hi 
kind  to  those  place*  which  need  her.  Will 
this  new  poet  sing  a  new  these*,  or  will  he 
toxe  an  old  onef  Will  he  wast*  time,  as 
many  have,  in  searching  for  original  snbfacts, 
or  shall  w*  have  a  new  feast  or  a  aew.  Haav 
let?  Should  the  poet  be  satisfied  with  the 
"criticism  of  life,"  as  Arnold  says,  or  f«U«* 
Emerson  and  be  "not  satfcsmed  with  la*bs**l| 
of  the  symbols  of  Nature,  bat  psnotras*  to  te* 
Inmost  meaning  of  thelsymboi,  and  report 
what  it  says"?  At  any  raU,  the  aew  post 
will  surprise  us  with  sosBethlag  bettor  thaa 
we  can  imagine. 

-  urolith  hiuk  lew  liail-dozcu  poets  we  bave 
found  what  is  permanent  In  poetry.  "Faust" 
is  the  pocrn  which  touches  the  problems  of 
our  modern  life,  and  there  are  many  echoes 
of  this  problem,  In  the  novel,  the  press,  and 
in  scientific  results.  Tho  poet's  work  is  that 
which  Is  the  best  worth  preserving;  It  is  that 
which  the  people  love  and  remember.  It  is 
the  Caesar  and  the  Cleopatra  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  Avpasia  of  Landor  who  are  remem- 
!>crcd ,  not  the  real  historical  persons  of  those 
names. 

The  epic  poem  seems  to  he  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  dramatic  poem  to  be  taking  its 
place  as  the  highest  form  of  poetry.  Since 
Wilton's  'Taradise  Lost"  we  have  had  no 
unstained  epic  poem,  and  only  Ave  or  six  in 
all  our  history. 

It  is  the  poet  who  mrst  preserve  the  beauty 
of  language.  The  tendency  of  a  prosaic  age. 
is  to  drop  all  mu:icrl  and  polysyllabic  words 
nud  adhere  to  pla'n,  severe  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  carrying  back  of  the  accent  Is  a  tendency 
towards  this,  and  in  our  present  day  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  lover  of  the  old  style 
who  exclaimed  that  contemplate  was  bad 
enough,  but  Balcony  made  him  bick.  Onr 
English  language  is  rich  in  activity,  bnt  it  is 
the  poet  who  must  restore  its  meaning  and  fit 
it  to  be  the  true  vehicle  for  though:. 

A  poem  must  mean  uomeibingtoa'lwhoread 
it.  Each  one  mast  find  somcthingtheretofttb's 
needs.  Not  the  same  thing  for  each  one  is 
there.  In  Shakspeare  Goeihe  saw  first  the 
drtmat;e  merit,  while  Eineroon  found  philoso- 
phy above  all.  Each  finds  there  what  be  is  in 
him  el'. 

A  great  deal  can  be  hidden  even  In  one 
wo  d.  How  we  m*ss  some  word  of  Shak- 
speare which  by  chance  has  failed  our  memo- 
ry in  quo. '115  a  line!  No  other  word  will  do. 
That  wordaloue  expresses  tousthegreat  mean- 
ing of  him  whose  child  it  is.  That  is  a  poem 
which  makes  him  who  reads  it  s'so  a  poet  for 
the  moment,  so  that  he  feels  equal  himself  to 
tig. 

Nowadays  we  know  and  enjoy  scraps  of 
poems  rather  than  their  complete  whole.  We 
vs't'e  the  "single  gem  above  the  crown." 
Poetry  Is  for  poets.  Homer  was  for  Virgil, 
end  Virgil  for  Daute. 

The  matter  of  the  poem  must  be  fine,  hut  It 
the  manner  is  also  good,  It  is  enhanced, 
though  the  matter  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Our  modern  jkkm  is  abashed,  self-conscious, 
timid  and  restrained.  He  has  a  smooth  fin- 
ish, but  cannot,  like  Milton,  invoke  his  muse 
boldly,  and  then  soar  to  great  heights.  Be  Is 
generally  the  centre  of  a  school  of  admirers, 
or  an  iconoclast,  like  Whitman,  with  his  cir- 
cle of  defenders. 

The  true  poet  writes  for  himself  flnt,  for 
the  public  afiei wards;  not  to  suit  the  popular 
taste  or  as  a  profession.  He  must  love  hit 
work,  end  be  of  it  and  In  its  midst.  "The 
last  best  expression  of  man  will  be  poetry,  as 
was  the  fret." 

The  foregoing  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  fine 
essay  given  us  today.  It  called  forth 
a  long  discussion  upon  the  English 
language,  the  *  greatness  and  narrow- 
ness of  Milton,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
•  'lionises,  and  the  great  epic  poems.  Mr.  8-n- 
born  championed  the  English  lrngoaee,  ol 
which  be  said  It  was  easy  to  speck  III,  for 
that  In  doing  to  we  were  obliged  to  employ  it. 
Miss  Per.hody,  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  snd  u.bers 
took  per.  in  the  discussion,  and  Dr.  McCosh, 
who  speaks  tomorrow  worulne;  on  "The 
Scoi.tsh  Pli'lo  -oplir,"  cat  quietly  In  the  eadl- 
euce.    As  time  goes  on,  the  sessions  ere  aug- 


mented by  new  comers,  moi.ly  from  the 
West,  whence,  it  is  whispered,  much  of  tb* 
appreciation  comes,  for  "Mutton  does  not  mtt 
philosophy,  o.'  course." 

The  lecinrci  of  the  second  week  will  be  by 
Dr.  Jone".  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings;  by  Professor  Harris  on  Monday 
anil  Wedncday  cvenin.s;  by  Mr.  Sanborn 
on  Tuesday  evening;  by  Ilcv.  K.  A.  Holland 
uuWcdni:  day  nu>rnlng;  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gartaan 
on  Thursday  morning;  by  Mr.  It.  G.  Hazard 
on  Thursday  uml  Friday  evenings,  and  by  Mr. 
Alt  oil  ou  Saturday  morning. 

HAIRIETTE  B.  SHjkTTL'CK. 

Boston  Htrtli 
July  33,    1882 

EMERSON   DAY -AT  CONCORD. 

TnJ  .rojararpiantjn  it  Emsrson  ejaarr- 
dsx/si  poet  asVl  pHTlo»ophor;~lbe  first  step 
sjrsy  from  ike  personality  of  the  msnlbrht 
pablie  eonsiderstien  of  his  work  In  the  world, 
the  t.-st  step  taken  la  Coaeord  toTseofnise 
him  eauojaething.  more  than  tritnt L'and 
ncigboor]  wavswtabst-tsr  the  vertofof  the 
utterances  snd  for  tin  substsntisl  natty  of 
what  was  said.  Buck  free  speskiag  usually 
results  in  disoordsnt  cotes.  Not  so  yester- 
day. Tke  company  was  decidedly  Emer- 
sonian, nay,  inteassly  ss,  but  It  Included 
three  generations  of  those  who  reeogaias 
Emerson  as  the  loromost  ethical  teacher  ia 
America.  There  were  the  old  companion* 
who  fought  the  battles  of  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  fifty  years  sad  less  sgo,  grsy- 
besdtd,  gray-bearded,  a  stalwart  bat  limited 
company.  There  were  the  young  men  snd 
women  who  never  fsiled  to  hear  hit  lectures 
in  Boston,  snd  whoss  hearts  were  thrilled 
forty  years  sines  wilk  his  fresh  sad  erigiaal 
thought  Then  were  las  bright  men  sad 
women  of  today,  thoss  whs  are  moving  pres- 
ent thought  and  whom  Emerson  set  to  think- 
ing lor  tbemstlvs*  Thers  wss  alio  the  still 
younger  compaay  ef  those  just  entering  aow 
upon  life  who  are  feeling  the  wider  circle  ef 
iute'.Iactual activity  wbioh  Emerson's  thinking 
made  possible  in  Amerioa.  It  wss  Ike  pres- 
ence ot  these  elements,  both  on  ths  platform 
snd  in  the  audience,  that  made  yesterday's 
exereisss  both  interesting  end  sigaiteaat 
There  was  sn  intellectual  movement,  repre- 
sented ia  ths  Coaeord  town  hall  yesterday. 
which  is  not  measured  by  weight  or  site,  or 
by  sny  material  hails  It  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  better,  quicker,  higher  latet- 
lectusl  life,  whioh  has  begua  to  permeate 
onr  philosophy  and  letters  front  the  Emer- 
sonian centre.  Mr.  Alcott's  beautifal  aosss, 
incomparably  tke  most  touehiagsad  palketi* 
word  yet  said  of  hie  great  friend,  gave  the 
keyaole  of  the  osaaaioe,  aad  Dr.  Bsrtol,  la 
bis  cberaeteristio  wsy,  prolonged  the  note  ef 
reminlsesae*  that  carried  Emerson  beck  t*  a 
niche  among  the  ancients,  while  elsioot  la 
the  seme  breath  he  put  his  work  forward  as 
a  vital  fores  in  the  thought  of  the  dsy.  Mr*. 
Uowe  and  Mrs  Cheney,  representative 
young  women  into  whoa*  minds  Eioersoa's 
thought  m  earlier  years  west  as  tke  masie 
of  the  spheres,  stood  fertk  yesterday  ea  las 
platform  as  Ike  best  illustrstktas  ef  what 
Emerson  did  for  the  wossen  of  hie  tiata  Dr. 
Harris,  as  is  hie  woat,  gathered  up  the  scat- 
tered clemeats  of  the  philosophy  ef  the  Con- 
cert thinkers  lute  a  clear  sad  coherent 
method  that  is  elm;  It  tavaluable,  ss  Iks  key 
to  but  thought  Mr  Albee  aad  Mr.  Seaborn, 
as  representing  what  Eiaeres*  did  sir  tke 
yonng  saea  af  a  taartsr  af  a  •ea- 
rn ry  ace.  bore  ample  teHTsaj  te 
his  mental  hospitality.  Aad  Ike  whole  day's 
tslk  wss  as  free  aad  genuine  a  eVasmrtara 
from  that  merely  persona]  talk  shout  a  great 
wis,  which  must  seuaer  se  later  earns  ss  aa 
end,  le  the  lar  larger  sahjsst  ef  what  was 
vital  la  his  retatieas  le  tke  labile  aad  to  the 
present  world,  ss  say  sae  ee«U  kavs  desired. 
May  Bet  the  oeeaaiea  yestenley  be  preohetis. 
Coaeord,  la  the  ntlsrsnoss  ef  Jarige  Bear  at 
tb*  fwaeral.  bore  tsstisteay  te  tke  career  ef 
oue  obe  seewed  remarkably  like  a*  **wa- 
iellsa  ataa."  The  sshssi  sf  iihiksssphy. 
which  gre*»sat  sf  bis  thought  ra  tke  miada 
of  etaern,  yeslsrday  presseted  kiss  a*  a  freak 
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teacher  ia  literelare  aad  philosophy;  aad  the 
uext  step  will  he  te  set  tsrth  the  positive  wsy 
ia  which  hi*  "natural  religion"  *sabr»**d 
the  homaaUJe*  sad  had  the  vinos  ef  the 
world.  A  lady  ia  Bom*  was  mere  iasprvessd 
by  his  talk  absat  Immortality  thaa  by  sal  she 
ever  read  or  heard  before,  aad  lui  ward*  t* 
her  ire  tke  words  at  the  basis  sf  the  creed 
of  uaiverasl  religion :  "I  am  so  sun  that  tke 
hereafter  will  be  as  muck  better  taea  the 
possibility  of  haagUing  that  tb*  meaner  ***■ 
net  occupy  my  thought  Be  wonderful  ■ 
the  geodaess  aad  vildos  ef  the  •rderiag  ef 
the  hour."  Uere  hi  the  key  te  prams*  lat- 
mortality,  aad  the  best  earnest  of  what  is 
yettoba 
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EMERSON  HONORED. 


The  School  of  Philosophy  Maff- 
allies  Its  Founder, 


His  Claims    as    Poet    and 
Phllofophsr. 

Bhiiji,        Speeches         -.-.d 
Fo«bii  at  Concord. 


9te  MBfval  «  ?tmt  ut>w**d  wok*  tWiiium 
m-iH  of  abllo.opby  it  Concord  rovolvootbU 
year  bee  teow  and  coao,  ud  tb*  "Zmmmm 
•fay."  to  which  all  later*-,  tod  ••«•  U  ud  omt  «tf 
OWeiei-U  th»»w  boca  larvad,  hu  pruY«.  sB 
that  d&ulil  hay*  been  lioi>*4  for  by  the  •«• 
Blren  of  ihij  ercit  nun.  Tbe  momiitf 
ia tb»1  a  little  cluudy.  but  toe  iuu  cou!J  not  ro- 
fSM  to  glorify  this  day  of  d«T»»  and  anoo  H.e 
IncJy  vllia^a  ut  Coof»nl  »l>  6itn  at  iU  IjO-U 
teibad  In  radinntsonsbino.  There  is  a  charm 
a-voat  the  rillnfto  that  can  be  only  Ult,  nut 
aaalyzcd,  and  never  did  It  ai>i>cal  to  the  luiagi- 
ftaiion  more  Ttvidly  than  toQty.  Those  who 
■aw  its  summer  |iromi»c  in  aarly  spring,  when 
Mr.  Emerton  was  in  id  i  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, cin  inin^ino  the  perfection  of  the 
ojMsnmmcr  days  wben  tha  streets,  lined 
with  artistic  homes,  bocooio  •hade-embowered, 
aad  the  buds,  seen  ercrrwneie  on  tbatmourn- 
fol  day,  faavt:  sprung  into  ricb  bliuaora,  load- 
Ibs  tb*  air  m  lib  fragrance,  ami  seemiucto 
aarrr  to  thr  hearts  thot  sorrowed  thm  the 
fnUUIed  prninl-c  tliat  jn>t  .o  r-liouid  th*  uml- 
du»i  api'i ■iTMiiun  of  ibcOrrat  Teitcbor':-  wonu 
fiod  a  iicreuftcr  of  perfect  Itionm  ami  fruiuiire 
la  the  InrRur  knuwtedae  nod  fullrr  en>oy. 
Meat  of  il: era.  It  l;aj  tccui>-d  m--t 
tiOii?  for  tbe  school  of  philosophy 
m  Ita  Cr.t,  annual  session,  aiuce 
IU  teacher's  •H.-ath,  l«  pau^«  ol  the  thresh- 
old of  in  vr  investipitinns,  ;i&<1  set  apart  one 
•Lay  Id  clad  ir.unc  t<>  bis  meniory.  The  tneot- 
aa.1  place  fi-r  daily  scjsionr  wa-  t:\chanpod  for 
tbotown  IibII,  ami  the  puidie  piMu-ilt./  was 
la  the  heart  of  the  village,  whtre  friuiili  anil 
aolghi>or'  could  feel  It  was  their  privilege  to 
|a»a  uj  the  rrr.ernl  tribute.  At  'j  oviwi  m 
aMatsubly  wtta  itaUiereil  bpulhar.  ia  many  re- 
•p»*cii  nniifual.  Noidi*  curloalij  wjt  api«ar- 
•ot,  ana  every  faoo 

TOI.D  ITO  OW7<  srroktT 

raononol  Interact  an  l  heart  aTaapothy. 
inong  Mi  em  war*  noticed  t'v,  -Jimt  McC'nnh 
of  Prlaceton,  UbbortS.  lUntoulof  tialeia,  Miss 
llanlat  It.  I.'<irert  M  Sorihaioptuo,  1'rof. 
Cbaanlng  WhHU.tr,  T.  W.  tlieknell  uf  T\o>- 
tatL  Mis.  Harriet  IloblBSon,  Mr..  LhraU-lh  P. 
roabodv,  Mr-.  Utitoit  IValt  of  "Little 
Woaaen*'  meniory,  Mrs.  81  P.  l<owr,  Mr.  and 
Mn-G.  1'.  IJilhiop,  La..  W  J.  potter,  NiM 
I^aufc«  Alcolt,  I'rof.  G.  11.  Mowl>oa,  Mr.  Parker 
FsUkbnry,  f)r.  E.  W.  toi.>r>oi»  and  misyoihtn 
oqeally  well  known.  The  •leeitraliooei  upou 
too  platform  aoaby  walla  had  beca  bsuatili* 
tally  arrnnf-d  oy  ths  C>4irord  yoaag  poo 
■it,  tho  ►tarl  aad  Hrii-o,  tno  sprne* 
(iWwcbas  and  ferna,  with  tuo  uni.io?  dio- 
aoaal  ot  ganlcn  Oowora,  cnntro»ttnj| 
wfta  tlio  coavr-ntteaal  hot  hon>o  croa- 
ttwoa.  All  of  astiiro  that  coitM  i«  brought 
a*»ool  Mr  Kmf  rdon'a  eaemory  a«*Uted  }iiat  to 
a-ock  In  decpeniua  the  rocolioetlous  uf  him 
wbo  lo\ci  aad  talked  with  tlio  woods  aa 
Wa-n  compiin l>>ns.  Ud  «<ne  coroor  cda« 
W*J  a  pv  run  id  of  sweet  pea  blo*wo«is. 
aojt  la  druoplng  fero-,  and  In  the  backgrvund 
•wrt-fa-hif-coi  country  boacvuULfcloe  hiadoel 
tb*  air  Willi  a  fiagranrc  that  chesairtseaa 
mi sr  attain.  Uomjin  Li  of  otbur  lmr>c  InVfln 
war*  plaecil  here  aad  theio  on  tho  plat (orm 
bordcret)  with  aroesatrC  t.pnwr>,  and  boldmr 
(a*  bust  of  Mr.  tmOSOi-frAii.  Two  fnll-alaW 
•brtrail.  ot  th*  Conreni  uliilo«ooner, 
bv>  wink  of  a  ynun*  Conc«>rd  artist, 
*Jr.  sum'  Tnlman,  aal  uf  Mr.  tvu*  of  Troy, 
iosveascutudlilu  at  dLMorvut  aaes  la  life,  aad 
sa»t*  a  rotiiun'O  ewotr*  ror  ibo  «>  as  n(  the  au- 
•tirocotbat  sought  it  with  every  fresh  tatu- 
•aMt  of  iiitjmnrv,  Tb*  belief  that  the  . piriu  of 
•bo  departed  re r wit  the  earih  .to!*  over  oox 
Ilka  a  necewity,  whoa  on*  eooid  aliaoet 
beor  th*  spirit  null*  of  tbo  ol>**o>t 
feioad,  who  has  already  fnuna  taore  r«vola- 
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li'oa  in  th  ■  hereafter  thnu  were  ever  dreamed 
cf  j*  Die  philosophy  of  tine  world.  The  follow- 
1m  ii  very  Dearly  ■  complete  report  of  what 
was  uiti  nod  done.  The  ccr-relse*  wens  of 
Taxied  mt.  reel,  and  thoroughly  Interested  the 
large  company  In  nttrndaneb  during  both  iue 
morning  and  the  afternoon. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  day  bean  with 
•  waver  bv  Kcv.  Dr.  XL  A.  llollnnd of  Chicago, 
after  Which  Mr.  F.  It,  Sanborn,  who  prcUdod, 
gar*  the  following  addxeaa : 

MR.    SANBORN'S    ADDRESS. 

Mends  and  neighbor*.  It  U  three  montha 
«wky  ihico  we  Degas  to  dwell  with 
earnest  fear  on  tbe  thought*  that  oar 
Goocord  poet  an-1  philosopher,  whose  name 
and  lame  had  become,  aa  It  were,  a  *urt 
«t  oar  own,  and  for  the  greater  part 
wu  parsing  from  this  haunt  of  Ufa  to  an- 
other. Even  then  we  imagined,  contrary  to 
Waal  we  i.r.J  known  of  the  high  singularity  of 
■bis  career  among  us,  that  bla  dopartun  would 
he  like  that  of  other  men,  a  ;>ci4od 
af  lllueii  more  or  lcta  extended,  m 
which  we  might'  become  familiar 
wil*  the  thought  of  death,  and  habituate 
ourselves  to  what  the  town  and  the  nation 
uruu  be  without  Ms  gracious  presence.  But 
tic,  with  the  speed  of  genius,  made  baste  to  be 
gone,  and,  when  the  moment  came,  we  felt  In 
no  death  that  surprise  whkb  toe  aenie  re- 
ments  of  t<rs  life  had  so  often  given  a*.  Eraer- 
bod  exlsitud,  indeed,  to  surprise,  as  the  poet 
sloes,  and  to  console  and  strengthen?^*  does 
the  philosopher.  He  was  tbe  poet  and  phil- 
osopher iu  one,  and  at  such  we  wish  to  ccle- 
braie  his  memory  today.  It  Is  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  the  school  of  philosophy  should 
thua  cooimemorate  him  who  was  and  must 
aJeoys  remain  its  most  illustrious  teacher. 
Be  did  not  hold,  or  else,  holding,  he  did  not 
♦nice  greatly  eome  of  the  opinions  announced 
la  oar  yearly  conferences;  his  method  was  bis 
•wn,  mid  WC  thall  bear  it  :>o  well  described 
the,  niorntug  by  l>r.  Burial  and  this  afternoon 
try  Dr.  Harris  that  I  need  not  delay  you  eren 
to  hint  what  that  method  was.  But,  bathe 
chief  utirpo-e  of  our  schools  to  cultivate  In 
tn*  men  and  women  of  our  time  a  serloua  con- 
templation of  the  most  serious  nnd  lofty  ques- 
tions which  confront  as  in  the  moraine  or  the 
arealug  of  our  day—and  to  approach  these 
problems,  not  doubtfully  and  with  timid  or 
maievolcut  apprehensions,  but  with  a  loring 
and  brave  conitdence—  in  Hut  purpose  he  was 
pet  only  united  with  u*,  but  be  had  beam  for 
aatf  a  century  our  leader. 
Sa  vaai  for  as  to  sar  what  Utaa  aaat  aeai 

To  war  ♦cruirtoo— 

TLL-.  hlckeitug  nation, 
thai  stock  til  peep*  f '■  'in  an  Kn-bah  Ida, 

And  lie  who  lei  the  van. 

The  froseu  Puritan, 
JTettank  thee  for  thy  patience  wttb  bis  faith, 
■The*  thwu  must  teach  him  what  God's  splrtl  sain*. 

S*  snsderate  In  Uiy  lessons,  and  so  wis*. 

To  foes  so  courteous, 

Tu  r.-t.-nJa  so  duleou*. 
ANadbuspiuKe  t->  the  neighbor's ey**; 

Tby  course  wag  better  kept, 

Fj  "in  wlicre  the  dreaders  slept, 
«o  tnte  u.cn  -i  .n  taken  by  the  ton, 
tail  cou.pdss  p«intiu£  true  as  waters  ran. 

Bat  smart  adc!  pathos  of  onr  suffering  race, 

llore  t«e  no  barm; 

Thy  muscular  arm 
fast  tally  ills  of  living  did  tfrse*: 

The  fi»urce  of  thy  fprtng. 

hence  thy  thought  toot  wing, 
nli-d  were  hy  lima  ol  sordid  day, 
I  with  uiluud  wall  thy  virtue's  way. 
Che  tirc.es  of  thy  thought  sbooe  vast  as  stsnsj 

iM)  c  <>*s  (.half  round  them. 

X'w  plummet  sound  thim, 
TWy  hem  lb--  utserrer  lUe  brubt  steel  wrought  ban; 

Vet— limpid  hi  the  sun. 

Or  as  bricbl  waters  nm 
Press  the  cold  wuntain  of  ao  Alpine  spring, 
Ol  dtuoou  Js  iliiily  set  lu  the  kind's  ring. 
Oat  of  dap  mysteries  tby  goblet  all, 

'in..-  wluec  do  murmur 

'J'onl  n.iiurc  warmed  her 
When  she  wag  pressing  out  from  mnst  the  tdlh. 

The  p.sms  that  near  us  lit. 

Tin-  Mu:ingsof  theaky, 
Wbste'er  witblo  the  horizon's  bound  their  Is— 
From  llodos'  caldron  to  the  blue  God's  bliss." 

II  Is  not  ci  ven  to  as,  and  to  few  men  can  It 
be  given  lo  ni unsure  the  height  and  depth  of 
Emerson 'n  cenms,  either  as  poet  or  as  philoso- 
pher. But  there  is  an  aspect  of  hi*  philo- 
sophical cii.imcicr  which  wc  cannot  too  often 
dwell  upon— lib  flowing,  unfailing;  courtesy  to 
all  men,  his  hosultahty  to  everything  that 
bore  the  upright  face  of  tboiurnt,  hi*  deep 
rympaihy  ttud  fellowship,  beneath  an  exterior 
sometimes  cold,  with  all  that  is  human  and 
aspiring.  Ills  friend  Jones  Verr  ouce  said,  m 
an  essay  on  poetry  too  early  forgotten: 
"The  fact  is,  our  manner,  or  the  manners 
and  actions  of  any  intellectual  nation, 
can  noter  become  the  re  pre  sent*  Urea  ol 
greotD.  — .  They  have  fallen  from  the  high 
sphere  which  they  occupied  In  a  lea*  advanced 
stage  of  the  human  mind,  never  to  regain  U." 
Bat  this  remark,  like  almost  everything  to 
daily  American  experience  found  lu  ooa> 
•tantcoutradletiuti  in  Emerson,  whose  man- 
ners represented  nothing  else  than  areaUess, 
and  that  not  in  a  dazzling,  orerpuwertng  way, 
but  with  tho  sweetness  of  sunhehL  Let  roe 
not  detniu  you  longer  with  these  word*  of 
mine,  hut  present  to  you  iho.-e  who  will  carrr 
forward  your  thoughts  t-  ward  the  poetry  and 
the  philo-ophy  c     .   ./town-man. 

Mr.  Sanlinm  then  Introduced  Bar.  C  A. 
Bartol,  D.  D.,  uf  this  city . 

DR.  BARTOL'S  ADDRESS. 
"Dr.  Barters  paper  wab  on  "1'bo  Nature  of 
Knowledge,  Emoi sou's  \Y ay."  In  it  he  said: 
Anold  apology  makes  a  bi-hop  ray  to  a  scep- 
tic, "How  can  we  guard  our  iiultellef?"  I  bad 
thought  to  fpcok  of  tho  naftire  of  knowledge, 
but  EmoT-on's  death  and  your  nppoiotment  uf 
tbis  memoriHl  rlay  make  Impo  -*ihle  soy  theme 
that  his  spirit  docs  not  pnatponolnlo  on  illus- 
tration. J  feid  the  magnetism  from  the  name  of 
one  never  aceouuled  uuuelicving,  save  by  aiir.h 
bv  he  hud  s'>nrcd  out  of  sight  of  into  the 
tieavco  of  faith.  If  I  can  bnus  hnca  for  a  mn- 
xuent  tltat  light  of  our  day  which  Emerson 
wm,  it  will  be  a  sober  ioy ;   lor  to  have   lived 
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V  Uio  Famo  time  with  liith,  to  have  been  his 
friend  and  shared  his  love,  not  dem.n-iraiiva 
because  loth  lo  ask  ony  return,  is  a  memorable 
privilege.  He  is  not  dead  nor  in  ths  ua*t 
tense.  Is  It  for  hoing  old  and  forgetful  that 
«i  someumos  ask  after  the  health  of  those  wa 
kaow  are  gone*  Ko  particnlar  favor 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Kmewon  would  It 
haootua  any  of  us  to  dwell  on.  -  The  Ore 
of  Emerson's  genius  was  love  for  all.  But  we 
are  not  orer  bis  coffin.  I  think  tho  genius  of 
EmcrM-n,  Ibe  fresh  mint  of  his  imagery  a*  of 
gold,  the  power  that  made  his  words  like  dins 
used  for  the  first  time,  every  ayliable's  edge 
bright  and  unworn,  was  an  offspring  of  toe 
we.ldlugof  matter  and  mind.  He  bad  a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  unity  of  the^e  two  in  all  organ- 
ized thine*.  But  w*  did  not  And  the  secret  tn 
the  *bape,  nor  were  the  outward  and  in  want 
to  him  of  .equal  worth;  the  nnapuarent,  in- 
visible, cteruil  power  and  godhead  were  prior 
lu  his  view  a;  much  as  In  the  Apostle  Paul's, 
and  as  though  he  were  writing  the  Eplsllo  to 
the  Uomaiii.  He  was  inspired,  luiluenccd. 
sent  In  the  cxeen'lon  of  bis  orders  bo  was 
not  an  itrtiAan.  but  an  artist,  alw&vs  secmr  the 
One  which  makes  the  unity  and  tho  universe. 
He  was  offended  nt  the  hint  that  spirit  might 
be  the  result  of  matter  made  very  "thin."  He 
gazed  at  or  after  the  una i -parent  as  a  sailor  or 
fugitive  slave  for  the  north  star.  He  liked 
Bonaparte's  word,  "History  is  a  table  agreed 
upon,"  and  wrote,  "Time  distributes  into  shin- 
ing ether  tho  solid  angularity  of  facts."  He 
saw,  like  a  spiritual  bormcopAth,  the  highest 

fiotency  in  the  largest  dilution  and  tremendous 
orccs  id  the  least  space,  ThU  is  nature's  law; 
the  large  is  made  of  the  little.     It  Is  not  the 

qutnUty,  hut 

AN  ACTION   tTSDEB   TiTZ  SKIN 

that  a  fleets  us.  The  sgnostic,  that  most  re- 
fined specimen  of  iiiaturiRllsin,  gires  birth  to 
the  "know  nothing"  in  the  intellectual  world, 
considers  impertinent  all  cunoalty  beyond 
phenomena  and  their  laws.  Cut  suppose  the 
circle  of  appc&rauccs  and  reconciliation  com- 
plete, yet  every  quostlon  important  Btill  re- 
inam«.  W  Hence,  how,  wnat,  wherefore. 
whither  ?  Is  iinieouu  vspor  tho  source  ?  Tell 
me  the  source  of  that.  Are  wc  blown 
from  the  nebula;?  Who  blew  that  huge 
bubble,  and  how  did  yon  step  from 
or  to  It?  It  Is  winked  to  brand 
as  useless  a  cjriosity  uf  which  nature  In  and 
out  of  us  Is  the  promoter.  On  thin  everlasting 
ground  rest  philosophy  and  religion,  which 
are  more  than  science.  This  saperbcnslble, 
snpersolar,  supernatural,  not  in  the  sense  of 
miracle  or  violated  laws,  bow  steadily 
Kmcrson  taught:  "Let  who  will  wrangle, 
I  will  wonder."  If  this  Is  to  be  an 
Idealist  and  not  a  rosterlaliai,  such  ha 
was.  He  may  have  mado  strong  statement* 
which,  unv.ualih'cd,  look  the  other  way, 
as  wben  he  says:  "A  man  is  part 
of  tho  landscape."  But  ho  modifies  his  own 
extra  vacniicc.  Onr  objectious  to  him  are 
mostly  scored  on  bis  own  pages;  his  critics  are 
like  dogs  that  bark  ataman  on  his  own  prcm- 
fees.  Formed  for  the  admiring  of  beauty  in 
naturo.  he  yet  pereeived  the  peril  that  nature 
herself  with  her  ideas  nnd  forma  may  sodoce; 
she  is  a  sorceress  with  which  tho  soul  com- 
mits adultery  'Q  withdrawing  Its  worshlo  from 
God.  Emerson  beheld  both  sides,  and  from 
the  heart  of  God  be  derived  Use  sacred  drop* 

of  life.  . . 

Et:ierson  hsd  no  code  or  system  et  ereefl ;  no 
comprehensive,  practical  *iew  of  principles, 
bnt  only  keen,  single  perceptions,  fatally  car- 

tain  within  wDRiover  neid  bo  surveyed  and 
bruicrht  fib  perfect  instrument  or  brain  .the 
odolitcto  bear.  He  was  an  insulated  son  aa 
was  Mi'.trm,  Dante,  Wordsworth — an  l*land 
rather  than  a  star;  and  a*  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare and  Goethe  were  not,  and  the 
mighty  Browning  is  not  His  style  I*  crisp 
and  iusuLtr;  be  hlnieeif  I*  a  rubo  without 
seam,  all  of  one  piece  ,  his  lesf  Lj  a  carta  net. 
His  thoughts  are  a  selection  of  Deads  to  be 
strung,  all  belonging  together,  by  tbeir  per- 
fect nhnpr*  and  hue.  But  the  best  lines  are  like 
A  succetalun  of  rockets,  with  their  fierce  **J- 
lles,  shining  trains  snd  handsome  curve*  open- 
ing w  uie  glimpses  of  the  sky.  HI*  poems  and 
ee^ys  are  songs,  not  symphonies,  oifes  and  not 
dramas,  lint  there  was  a  tune  m  bi*  mind 
so  constant  and  sweet  that  he  cr-cd  not  for 
chorda  mid  pipes.  Emerson  deli- r  ted  in  a 
good  voice,  and  no  man  had  a  betteriJhiS  sage 
was  a  bird,  too,  supreme  on  tin*  side  fch*  sea, 
and  destined  to  survive  all  the  rest  His 
strains  are  gifts,  chiming*  of  nature,  sound* 
of  the  mind  "blowing  where  It  listcth,"  tid- 
ing* from  some  far-off  celestial  shore, 

AHTICrrLATF.I>,  BUT  NOT  CmEATJTD 

with  any  cunning  ronlriluanism.  He  rides 
ami  ooDverees  with  the  Lord;  bo 
pitches  bis  key  as  he  listens  to  repeat  come 
seraphic  strain;  and  so  to  receive  and  com- 
innnlca;e  U  the  hlgnest  rcacb  of  tho  human 
soul.  It  is  possible  that  the  scientific  state- 
ments of  our  lime  will  pass  away  before  new 
lining  or  b  j  made  trivial  bv  a  deeper  discern- 
ment; but  so  long  as  our  language  lasts  those 
real  entrances  of  God  which  we  call  uoetse 
will  display  that  "house  of  many  mansions," 
into  which  they  are  practised  and  to  whoee 
spacious  felicities  they  lead. 

There  is  but  ono  ed«e  of  battle  In  modern 
thought;  all  other  controversies  are  trifles  to 
this— whether  we  come  of  the  uncertain,  nn- 
allvc  and  unaware,  a*  a  Living  One.  1*  self- 
nade  sab:tancc  and  essence  all?  la  what  we 
c'.itt  soul  an  ei'prescloo,  accident,  incident  only 

0  that?    I  resent,  repudiate  the  quack*.     But 

1  be  *o  let  mo  so  accidentally  a*  I  came,  I 
c  iot  how  soon.  1  am  not  grateful  that  I 
e:. .  *»  jud  there  is  no  blasphemy  In  so  saying, 
as,  :  *  supposition,  there  U  none  tor  me  to 
blariJ^-me.  Nubo<ly's  feeling*  are  hart;  do- 
oody  u  there.  But  we  are  not  at  the  end. 
la-  i  m-iiu  uf  year*  the  whole  new  popular 
Icfta  of  fcnowlcdgo  may  ebaoga.  God  may 
show  Ubv  face  agsba,  bat  he  will  not  do  it 
through*  development  tboory.  afy  Insmda, 
ba  ha*  not  withdrawn  from  n*  the 
light  of  hi*  eoantononce.  But  that  ratt- 
gion  may  be  a  power  there  must 
be  some  common  «onfas*tea,  cbarch. 
Emerson  feared  tne  exeesaes  of  ranleallsm  and 
went  to  meeting  regularly  in  hi*  but  day*.  I 
ooiuil  It  a  spiritual  a**cnt  In  blm,  aot  an  intal* 
Ice  t  unl  assent  In  him.  To  Emerson's  school  of 
character  who  would  notbalong?  Dldaoyona 
know  bin.  and  not  take  a  'esson  in  nobllltr? 
What  rebuke  did  envy  need  but  from  his  look? 


No  courtesy  to  other*  not  ha  owed 
to  hlmseUl  Could  mannar*  finer  than 
bis  bloom  on  the  gencsiofic  tree  '  of 
earl*  and  kings.  Bis  tongae  turned  every 
other;  hie  presence  ranked  all  comers. 
"Where  mankind  sit*  Is  the  bead  of  the  table." 
It  was  not  to  boast,  but  to  bow.  Emerson  waa 
one  of  thoii  with  the  power  of  drawing  from 
the  upper  atmosphere,  occupied  by  the  u- 
se«n,  from  whom  tuch  a*  he  are  boi  by  flash 
detuned.      Only   this   fellowship,   sanaJsed, 


hoped  for  and  enioyed,  make  it  worth  while 
to  lira  at  alL    "If  there  be  god*  It  t*  good  f 
lira;  if  there  be  none  it  Is  pleasant  to  dha." 


A.    BRONSOM    ALCOTT 
Was  than  introduced,  and  raa4  a  mossody  em 
Kaaetaon,  entitled  m1ob": 

L 


Wrap  in  chill  w«Ji  the  sere  anal  mUtn  day, 
and  phsertes*  greet  —  wandSTttg  sa  aasaairt 
Tell  me.  ah,  tefl  me,  ye  or  old  casud  1«1L 
Wbitber  my  vanished  Ion  now  doth  ran. 
Say.  have  ye  seen  him  lately  pas*  Iks*  War, 
Ye.  vbo  bis  wonted  beauts  did  kaow  fall  waffL 
TTeard  ye  fc'a  voles  forth  treat  ttx  thkhct  *w«fl 
Wbere  midst  tot  drooping  ferns  he  loved  to  straw? 
■Ought  ye  nogUmpse*  of  bv  truant  them  f 
Tel  me,  O  lallme.  wnither  be  hath  howa. 
Beio^Iofcnowaandl«rt7*,*W*ai4kma.    . 
Wtuliij  thrc^*thwo*<Ua^p*i*w,hl*aassiBaiim 

XL 
Bsrty.  arwagfl  netd  aaw  woad,  each  smraag  wa  eaasL 

Yotaait  Ion.  ktadlot  o'er  th*  »«■»£•     . . 

How  nest  his  foetatcaa,  *nd  »«»  **n  U*  eased. 


Bts  coaverae  deep  and  welehtT ;  wbera.  alsal 

Use  force  af  thonglit.  with  subtlest  beauty  /ad 

Ibe  bee  and  bird  aud  Sower,  the  pit*  ©f  jt  -J, 

Toe  lore  of  euro,  tie  azure  sky  o  erbead, 

Tbe  eyes'  warm  glance,  (be  fates  of  tare  arj  ataBi 

ail  mirrored  were  In  bta  prismatic  glass. 

For  endless  betn^a,  myrUd-mladea  rae* 

Dad  la  bis  ihonghla  their  i 

Hrlglit  wlili  Intel iUr nee,  o 

Hli  tn  dan  cave,  aloft  ou  moonlaln  stMB 

Xa^ca*  Immersed,  ensouled  u  siarry  keep. 

nx 

Now  echo  set      s  lone  from  cliff  and  braka. 
Where  we.  Id         ngiboa,  ssontexioc  hrred  to  ga, 
Or  to  tbe  mot.     ank  Deyond  the  lake 
On  its  green  wa»ae»  oft  ourselves  did  throwt 
There,  from  the  eparkJtng  wgre.  our  Udrst  to  stsha. 
Dipped  In  tt>e  sprmg  that  &utb>d  up  below 
Our  hands  for  cups,  sod  did  with  glee  partake. 
Next,  to  tb«  bcmul'a  cell  oar  way  we  make, 
H'here  (prtghtly  talk  doth  hold  'be  morulfag  laaai 

-eparteJ  now ;  so,  B ylas.  too.  Is  gone  1 
Jylaxdeax  Ion's  fri-nd  and  mi«- 1  all  aJooa, 
Alone  am  left  by  unre>ntloc  fata. 
uaulsbed  my  loved  one*  all,  tbe  good,  tbe  gT»*tt 

■*oy  am  I  spared,  why  left  dlaoooaolaul 
IV. 

,.>w  winds  onr  Indian  stream  through  maadewt 
green, 

ad\m  wiiiew*.  tangled  Ten  and  brake, 
i  olb  held  and  farmstead  dotb  lu  flow  forsake, 
■;wn  tn  Tar  woodpaibs  Ion,  too.  was  seen. 
Sni  olleneet  found  at  Waldeo'a  emerald  lata, 
Tb«  murmurln.-  pine*  inverted  In  Its  sheen. 
Therein  bis  sUft  the  rippling  rhyme  did  mat*, 
IUftnsverln^  t-hores echoing  tbe  verse  between, 
Pull-volccd,  ibe  m-anlQK  of  tbe  n-u*rd  *uag. 
For  wood  and  waveaod  shore,  with  kindred  WHL 
Stropbe.  aotl-itrophe.  In  turn  prolon?. 
Now  wave  *ud  khore  and  wood  are  mote  and  stfO. 
Ion,  melisdku*  t-ard.  hath  dr>pt  bU  quUl, 
Bis  I'srp  U  olent  and  bis  voice  as  sUU. 

V. 
Rlsmeless  was  Inn,  beautiful  to  *e«, 
With  native  geulos.  wilb  rlca  sifts  endawwt. 
He  might  of  I*:*  descent  be  nobly  proud: 
Yel  mfchlv  u-mpe  ed  »s*.  sralie  iiiudrbtly. 
Nor*oucb"t  tit*  p'.aiKiiuof  tbe  tu>uy  cruwd. 
When  duty  railed  him  In  Ibe  thick  to  be. 
n  s  life  flowed  cnlmly.  clear,  not  hoarse  nor  toad* 
Up  wearied  nol  of  immortality, 
Nor  like  Tlthonu*.  begced  a  tlme-epnn  abroad* 
Hut  lire-long  uraok  at  fountains  oi  pure  truth. 
The  seer,  united  of  eternal  yoalb. 
'TIS  not  for  lun's  gate  these  tears  I  sbed. 
"fig  for  the  sge  be  nursed,  bis  genius  fsoi 
loo  Immortal  Is,  he  Is  out  demo. 

VL 
Did  e'en  the  Ionian  bard  H eontdes, 
Dllod  nno.-trel  wjuderlng  out  of  Asia's  atg-ba. 
The  Tbid  of  Troy's  loves  and  rlvslrles 
In  tlr^Uis  forever  Uiuef  ul  to  recite. 
His  rapiored  luteners  the  tnore  dethmtf 
Or  dropt  burned  Plal».  neutb  nU  oilve  tree* 
Mnre  hUr-ltrigbt  wisdom,  in  tbe  w.-rkl'*  fuU  *tg*a> 
Well  rsmered  tn  faml  Ur  calht|uie*, 
Tdbd  did  onr  harvester  In  fields  of  light} 
Nut  spoke  mere  charmingly  roung  ChariuldsH 
Trun  our  glad  raptuodUt  lo  bU  far  fllgbt 
Across  the  conttie nt«,  l-otti  new  aoU  old; 
Uli  tale  to  Fludlnoa  thoasaDds  thus  be  told 
Lianmmer'ssuUUos.siid  Baldwinter'soald. 

va 

Shall  from  the  shades  another  Orpheus  rise  1 
Sweeping  with  venturoas  band  lb*  vocal  atrtagf 
Kinlle  cVal  rapture*,  visions  of  surprta*, 
An  I  wjlie  to  ecsUgv  each  alantb*rc>iu  thing  t 
Plash  life  and  tb.^'ght  anew  In  won  derm*  eye*. 
As  wben  our  seer,  tr^nscendant sweet  and  wlsa. 
World  wi  l<  his  native  melodi**  ul-l  sing. 
Plnsbed  with  fair  hopeg  and  anclenl  memortaa! 
Ah,  oo!  hU  uiiii'hicas  lyre  muMt  slient  Ue, 
None  linih  the  rauUh.e  1  mlnalrtl'g  won  iron*  skQ 
To  touch  that  InsUuuien*.  wilb  art  and  will. 
With  blin  wmuf  j  Pueay  doth  droop  and  dl*, 
While  oBT  dull  age  left  volceleas.  wllh  sail  aya 
PoUows  hi*  ni*ht  to  grove*  of  *oog  en  High. 

VUL 
Come  then.  Mnemosyne,  and  on  me  wait, 
A*  If  for  Ion's  barp  tbou  ir*vi,('tbine  own, 
Hx\\rt  the  memo i  les  of  man's  aaaent  *ufe» 
Rrs  to  this  low  orb  had  bis  furm  dro|i«  down, 
Ololhed  In  the  ceremeuU  or  hla  cboMn  fat*. 
Oblivious  here  of  heavenly  glories  flown ; 
lxpse  I  from  the  high,  tbe  Mr,  the  bleat  rata**, 
CuVoowlng  these,  and  by  himself  nn.nown, 
Loi  Ion.  uufaJlen  from  his  lordly  prima. 
Paused  In  his  ruining  flight,  and  giving  mi 
To  hfdl^at  so}ourners  ba  weary  time, 
dans  bis  full  song  of  hope  «*d  lofty  eh***, 
Aroosed  them  from  dull  sleep,  from  grtuly. 
And  toward  iba  tiara  Ibatr  faoaa  did  npr— r. 

IX. 
W* r  dW*'i  thoa  baate  *w*y  ere  yet  lh*  green 

KnamsUed  aoeadow.  the  sequestered  defX 
The  biosaomiim  orchard,  ltafy  gTorr.  were  ***m 

[Mbe  sweet  spisod  thao  hJuU'i  sang  so  w*l  J 
<*  oy  caat  Ihls  shadow  o'«r  the  vinal  aotoaf 

NoaaortiUruaUccbarTaaof  ih*»m*J  tell, 
Aad  ao  cmltnt  us  wiUi  their  staple  sslea. 
Wsa  It  thai  memory's  UDrrUmjal-htd  ina 
(Ere  man  bad  glnniMed  here  annd  ibrioni»W) 
Revived  for  ther  ttut  spttng's  rerenaial  bloofi*— 
Thosa  clouA-capprd  alouvrs  wswre  ws  anoa  dial  awsah 
Traosleterl  was  i  iboa  Id  sosaa  raptorou*  dr***nl 
Om  once  familiar  f.nces  slmnce  muii  seem 
wall*!  from  lam*  on  aaanwil  —it It*  tin  straasat 


I  L-ead  tbe  marble,  leadtn*  t*hhi  oVwr, 
(Allowed  tbe  freedom  uf  *  choam  ftU*4) 
He  r. rvtt  uie  not,  aa  waa  his  wool  before, 
Tbe  Pairs  «  in i in  (town  o*>  me  a*uf  ye*n, 
C"Uld  ye  nol  once  your  o/Oxv*  aoaprndJ 


II:nl  AiropOS  btr  severtug  sbears  (urwre, 
0<  CWiho  btuooeo  ths  saude'ed  thread  to  asnad 
Yet  why  dear  lun'a  dcatlny  deptorel 
Wh.it  more  bad  rnvloui  ilme  nunaelf  ro  great 
Dig  fante  b*c"  *  s^bed  the  ooran'S  fartbesl  (**•) 
Why  prLwr.eJ  here  should  Ion  lo»gw  Svef 
Tbe  qoestloiiing  !  piiyns,  declared  t  m  void  oi  ( 
Pur  aiwr  in. we-  ounecoeldever  fi  une; 
Btyond  ail  Ume  mrvlve*  bis  mighty  nana*. 
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Now  pfboved  b*oi  loved  Ilyl**'  lowly  as**. 
Beneath  our  a**d  uak*  and  stghlnc  l4u«* 
Pale  Ion  rests  asthfle  hta  bnucOed  head 
tUuw  sweet  Rts  slomber  as  be  mere  recltaaaO 
V  ty  weep  for  ^.il.  lb*a  be  1*  not  dsad. 
Noucht  of  bLmpersa&al  that  uoundc. 
Tne  boes  ethereal  of  ibe  morning  re*. 
This  clod  embraces  never,  nor  eoshitnek. 
Away  ibe  ninurnlaz  mallrtu  )g  hath  sped, 

round  *»  closer  falls  th.  ^stberhig  PtghaX 
As  ftum  the  drowsy  dell  tbe  so*  decline*, 
{•-DliAib  vanUbed  I rom  <-ar  dowr.  <  sight; 
Dut.  on  toe  morrow,  wllh  lb*  bndiUug  ataj, 
Afkld  goes  Ion.  at  Oral  Hush  of  d»y.   _ 
Across  the  pasture*  on  his  dewy  way. 


EMERSON  At  A  If/kT. 
Bar.  George  W.  Cook*  t  •»  mad  a ahort 
easay  on  "Emerson  as  a  Poat,**  by  hit.  Joe* 
Benton  of  Ameoia,  N.  T.  Ha  said  m  mbraaee: 
Oar  delight  la  Emerson  springs  from  hi*  ahd- 
tnde  of  vision.  No  writer  I  know  of  at 
ao  blgb,  Prorerb-llke  fnloess,  marneUo  force, 
perpetual  surprise,  characterize  hi*  writing, 
Tbe  Mr  llan  harp  and  the  plae  tree  fltiv  ex- 
pre**  ;  hi*  ganiua.  Emeraon'*  poetry 
Is  alive  with  moral  purport  and  motive. 
Ue  nevor  -revel*  in  art  for  art'a  sake.  Hie 
poetry  is  tho  masterpiece  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment, tbe  breadth  of  the  "oversouL"  Prof. 
Beed  said:  "ills  the  offle*  of  the  great  poets 
to  enlarge  tbe  moral  •ensibUiiy."  Again  ba 
says:  "Each  <■ -iir -"«u  poet  dwells  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hu  o  a."  Emerson  report*  the 
correspondence  i>oi  ween  tbe  sou)  and  materiel 
things,    lio    ren  Jimjs   one  of  SwedenborK,  or. 


no    ren  lu 
Again,   of     W  -■rdjwortn.    Tha  aea     and"  tbe 
inountala*  rpoke  to  him.    He  constantly  **ir- 

erue*  u*  by  crowding  unexpected  meaning 
ito  bis  word*. 

The  fnll  tort  of  Mr.  Benton'* excellent  paper 
was  reserved  fox  publrcatioa  apart  frosn  tha 
day**  eicrouaa, 

MRS.  JULIA  WAftO  HO#t 
Waa  then  introduced,  one  began  by  axpraaa 
lnsr  bar  aen*e  of  gratitude  to  Ezneraon'a  — anv 
ory.  '  "I  first  remerabar  him,**  she  eaid,  "a* 
the  author  of  'Nature.'  Whan  I  first  aaw  the 
little  book,  which  had  no  external  attracttona, 
I  thought  nothing  of  it;  I  said  to  myaelf,  hare 
Is  some  American  pohlicakicav  Bar*  wa  not 
great  thinkers  la  England  and  do  wa  neatt 
them  in  America  I  I  next  beard  of  Emerson 
apart  from  his  book.  I  heard  him  spoken  of 
aa  a  heretic,  a  .^..joobodr  conk!  nndarstana. 
1  thought  him  .to  be  a  had  man.  Later  I  waa 
Introduce*'  to  him  by  a  Boston  friend,  hat 
shrank  from  the  acquaintance.  Theebarsnof 
hu  voice  and  of  countenance  sttocac  me  aa  not 
the  best,  Next  1  saw  him  in  *  waiting. place 
where  all  of  n*  were  shivering  wuh  tha 
cold.  In  tha  company-  wa*  a  chlkl 
two  v*ar*  old,  whom  ha  pot  on  hi* 
ihoulMjTs  and  presented  to  ma,  saying 
in  bis  ongin-t  way,  "Thl*  Is  a  young  traveller. 
Thestenmerwe  were  to  take  waabemtaa  and 
we  bad  onr  ride  by  dar.  Mr.  Emerson  sought 
me  oul  I  was  charmed  by  hi*  manner,  but 
still  I  tnonght  that  be  was  onlr  a  mere  charm- 
ing personation  of  Satan  m  the  world  than  I 
had  before  seen.  He  uked  mo  If  I  knew  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  1  told  him  I  tboognt  her  an  ogiy 
person,  lie  tbou  dwelt  upon  her  mind  and 
conversation.  I  was  still  more  charmed  by 
what  he  said  and  lb*  sweetness  ei  his  mannar 
of  saying  it  Wben  I  next  beard  him  ba  wa* 
delivering  a  lecture,  and  th*  voice  and  word* 
brought  tbeir  own  explanation.  I  than  udknr* 
stood  how  a  man'*  oreviou*  reputation  may 
fall  to  explain  him  to  the  public  Ue  wa*  ami- 
vcraally  laughed  at  then  in  high  eocWy. 
and  It  u  not  pleasant  to  rsmnmaJbag 
that  rldlcni*  now.  I  waa  pleased  to 
bear  biro  called  Chrut-inta  by  Sr.  BartoL 
Ho  had  a  look  of  power  thai  did  not  show 
Itself  In  tne  garb  of  power.  Who  can  given* 
that  look  of  Inward  meantug  again P  Evan  m 
bis  serenity,  what  a  charm  I      He  had  genuine 

honevtv  of  speech.  He  told  me  once  1  wns 
doll,  f  liked  his  honesty  end  franknad*.  Had 
he  been  St  Peter,  sojast  was  hethat  he  would 
havo  administered  ex»ct  justice  at  the  xato  of 
benven,  and  if  ho  hsd  not  liked  the  cooiuany 
he  bad  admitted  there,  he  would  hare  eseai>e>d 
,o  a  heaven  of  lib  own.  Mr.  Emerson  ba* 
kdven  us  suneblue\  Once  very  weary,  after  a 
long  western  journey,  mi<i  going  to  a  chcerles* 
hotel  at  an  early  morning  hour,  tbe  only 
refuge  from  weariness  I  could  Ond  was  a  *Tr*T 
volume  ot  bis  tnat  happened  lo  be  at  liana, 
ana  then  I  wa*  truly  warmed  and  fed  by  him. 
He  had  power  to  toko  people  Into  realms  of 
thought  snd  life.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  that 
most  of  as  have  eeen  and  known  him,  but  to 
others  the  legacy  of  his  thought  will  oe  per- 
manent. The  lessons  be  taught  will  be  kopt 
and  understood  aud  appreciated  more  and 
more. 

Tbe  guests  of  the  day  arid  the  Concord 
people  again  assembled  at  3  o'clock  yesterday. 
In  even  larger  numbers  than  in  tbamornlua, 
to  renew  tbe  com  mom  oration  service*. 
They  were  boron  by  I'rof.  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  read  a  valuable  paper  on  'The  Unity  in 
Emerson'*  Prose  Writings,"  of  which  tb*  fol- 
lowing abstract  b  very  nearly  a  comphAe 
copy:  

PHOf.    W.   T.    HARRIS    ADDRESS. 

It  baa  often  been  stated  that  tbara  I* 
no  unity  In  Emerson'* 'prose es**r*,  and  that 
they  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  brilliant 
statement*  loosely  connected  and  bonnd  into 
paragraphs,  with  only  such  unity  a*  1* 
given  by  th*  lid*  of  tbe  volume.  We 
hear  U  said  that  th*  experiment  ha* 
been  tried  of  reeding  aa  entire  easay, 
sentence  by  aentenue,  backward  from  th*  end. 
without  Injury  to  th*  sens*.  This  lack  of 
order  and  connection  has  even  been  praised  a* 
rtyhoa  rarictv  of  form  snd  fretbnc**  of  atria. 
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While  it  is  true  that  there  1a  no  parading  of 
syllogistic  reasoning  tn  Emerson's  «tu;i  and 
do  ratiocination,  there  u  quite  anfficlent  unity 
of  e  higher  kind  If  one  wU)  but  •ncaeoojpra- 
bend  the  thoughts  with  any  dcrre*  of  clear- 
ness. Id  a  work  of  literary  art,  each  at  a 
drama  or  a  aorel,  we  expect  orfaole  unity  a* 
well  a*  logical  unity.  There  ninat  be  a  begin- 
ning la  which  we  form  our  acqiialiiUne** 
with  the  parsons,  tueir  surrounding* 
and  toe  peenUarttlee  of  character 
and  sanation,  than  a  tsMdle  la  which 
character  and  situation  derelop  late  colltaloo* 
aa  a  natural  result,  then  a  solution  of  the  col- 
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of  cans*  and  effect,  and  cannot  formulate 
the  whole  under  any  such  law,  for  tbe 
whole  cannot  bo  cauae  of  something;.  *U*  or 
the  effect  of  tome  other  being.  /"Emerson  caJU 


becatue  It  l*cina  with  tbe  insight  made 
some  high  moment  of  life,  when  for  tbe  fine 
time  ou*  g«u  a  glimpse  of  tbe  form  of  the 
whole,    win t  Biu*t  be  tbo  form  of  tbe  whole, 
you  aak?    Tbe  whole  doe*  not  admit  of  inch 
urcdieat**  a*  we  apply  to  the  pa  rt  or  fragment 
The  nwjten den t  haa  one  law,  and  the  indepen- 
dent haa  anoihsr.   Tbo  dependent  presrrpput** 
aometblof.  It  la  a  relative  oxutenc*  and  iu  be- 
llaioo  by  one  mode  or  another,  restoring  the     iag  is  la  another.    Tbe  independent  ta  eelf- 
e^uillbrlum  in  the  social  whole. /la  the  proee    contained,  self -act*?*,  **u%oet*r»)o«el,  ommm 
essay  we  cannot  exuect  organic  unity,  hot  we 


essay  we  canpc:  expect  organic  unity,  hot  we 
may  expxtt  rhetorical  natty  and  logical  amity. 
'Tnere  ne«d  be  no  formal  syllogisms;  the 
closest  unty  of  tbe  logical  klnnii  tbe  dlalaette 
unity  thai  begins  with  tbe  simplest  and  moot 
obvious  phase  of  the  subject,  and  discover* 
by  Investigation  the  next  phase  that  nalnraitr 
follow*.  It  is  an  unfolding  of  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  Its  natural  growth  in  experience. 
Starting  with  th'a  view,  we  shall  diieover  this 
and  that  defect,  this  and  that  necessary  cor- 
rection, and  in  the  end  we  shall  reach  a  better 
insight,  which,  of  coarse,  will  be  the  second 
•ten  In  our  treatise,  and  muat  be  followed  pot 
in  tbo  same  way  aa  before.  Such  developasut 
of  a  theme  exhibits  and  expounds  the 

GEXESLS  OF  COWnCTIOW, 

and  la  the  farthest  removed  from  mere  dog- 
matUm.  We  pass  through  all  shade*  of 
opinion,  adopting  and  rejecting  them  in  soe- 
ceislon  on  onr  way  to  the  true  final  conclusion. 
There  id  no  logical  method  equal  to  this  one 
that  expounds  the  genesis  of  the  subject. 
Wben  we  bnve  reached  tha  conclusion  we 
hare  exhausted  the  subject,  and  seen  the 
necessity  of  our  result  Such  la  the  method 
tU.it  Plato  describes  and  indorsee  in  the 
seventh  book  of  bis  "Republic,"  To  be  sure, 
tbe  untrained  Intellect  will  often  get  con- 
fused amid  tbo  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
opinions,  just  aa  the  callow  yotrnsr  men  did 
wben  Socrates  applied  his  method  to  their 
theories.  The  reader  Is  apt  to  expect  a  eoa- 
sidtency  of  opinion  from  tbe  beginning  to 
the  end.  Difference  of  views  bewilders  hum. 
Emerson  haa  furnished  us  many  very  wonder- 
ful examples  of  dialectic  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject. But  he  haa  been  Tery  careful  to  avoid 
the  show  of  ratiocination  and  the  pnrade  of 
proor -making.  The  object  of  bis  writing  was 
to  uresect  troth,  and  to  produce  Insight,  and 
not  to  make  proselytes.  The  b Indent  of  litera- 
ture who  wishes  to  learn  the  dialectic  art,  and, 

at  tbe  same  time,  to  become  acouamtod"wtth 
tbe  genesis  of  Emerson's  view  of  the  world, 
should  study  the  essay  on  "Experience"  in  tha 
second  sories  of  essays.  In  this  wonderful 
niece  of  writing  we  have  a  eompend  of  hU  In- 
sights lno  life  and  nature  arranged  In  dialectic 
order,  Master  his  treatment  of  the  topics  and 
you  will  discover  what  constitute  real  steps 
of  progress  in  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  learn  how  tbe  first  grows  into 
the  second  and  that  into  the  next,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest  view  of  tbe  world  that  be  has 
attained  or  to  tbe  final  view  reached  by  men 
of  deepest  Insight,  c.iiicd  toerr.  Ho  names 
these  steps  or  stadia  In  experience,  illusion, 
temnerament,  succession,  surface,  surprise, 
realiiv  and  snbjectiven  ess.  /The  first  phase  of 
cxncricnce,  according  to  him,  brings  ns  to  the 
consciousness  of  Illusion.  This  is  a  great  step. 
The  naive  man  w  ithout  culture  of  any  sort  has 
not  reflected  enough  to  reach  this  point.  He 
rests  lb  tbe  conviction  that  all  about  him  la 
really 

JUST  WHAT  fJE  BEE!  IT. 

Tie  does  not  perceive  the  relativity  of  tiling*. 
Hut  -i  the  first  start  id  culture,  long  sine* 
began  even  among  tbe  lowest  savage*,  there 
appears  the  conviction  that  there  is  more  in 
thing*  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Things  are 
fragments  of  Isrsrer  things;  facta  are  frag- 
ments of  larger  facta.  Change  of  tha 
totality  «f  condition*  change*  tbe 
t  bins'  or  fact  that  la  befor*  a*. 
Things  escape  ne,  and  tuna  "drees*, 
delivers  ns  to  dream,  and  there  is  no  end  t* 
UlUhkin.  Life  Is  ft  train  of  moods  like  a  string, 
of  beads,  and,  as  we  pan  through  them,  they 
prove  to  be  rnany-cofored  lenses  which  paint 
the  world  their  own  hoe,  and  each  shows  wsiy 
what  Ilea  la  Its  focus."  What  experieae* 
eoases  next  after  this  one  of  Illusion*  Evi- 
dently the  perceptioa  of  conditioning  eireaaa- 
staneo,  the  perception  of  fate  er  external  to- 
luene*, which  but  be)  called  temperament. 


mtt  Tbe  first  insight  is  a  "snrorlse,"  and  so  la 
(he  second  ins  ght;  all  of  tbe  high  moments  of 
experience  admit  us  to  "surprises,"  for  w* 
aec  the  fountain  of  doit  energy  and  self-deter- 
mination, la  place  of  the  limitations  of  things, 
and  the  derivative  qualitv  of  obfects  which 
receive  only  their  allotted  measure*  of  being. 
The  soul  opens  into  tbe  sea  of  creative  energy, 

DntZJIADSTlDUC   AND   ETEE  IXrUETINO. 

By  these  moments  of  "surprise,"  therefor*. 
we  ascend  to  ■  new  place  of  experience,  no 
longer  liannted  by  those  dismal  spectres  of 
illusion,  temperament,  change,  and  surface  or 
mechanic,  fixed  law*.  Things  are  not  frag- 
ments of  a  vast  machine,  nor  are  men  links  u 
a  cosmic  process  that  flr-t  develops  and  then 
crushes  them.  Things  ao  not  exist  in  suc- 
cession, as  It  before  seemed  to  ns,  but 
the  true,  real  existence  that  wc  have  found 
L>  always  the  same*  /  We  enter  throngh 
the  momenta  of  "surprise  Into  the 
realm  of  insight,  into  reality,  hence  reality  la 
Enier*oo's  sixth  category  of  experience.  "By 
peraiiilne  to  read  or  to  think,  this  region  gives 
further  sign  of  itself,  as  It  were,  hi  flashes  of 
light,  in  sudden  discoveries  of  its  profound 
beauty  and  renose.  aa  If  the  clouds  that  cov- 
ered it  parted  at  intervals  and  showed  the 
approaching  traveller  tbe  inland  mountains, 
with  tbe  tranquil  eternal  meadows  spread  at 
their  base,  whereon  flocks  graze  ana 
shepherds  pip*  ami  dance."  •  One  more 
step  experience  take*— it  identifies  the  deep- 
est reality  as  of  one  nature  with  Itself.  The 
absolute  is  mind.  Kmersoc  nnmes  this  step 
of  insight  euojectlvoness,  because  in  it  we  ar- 
rive at  the  conviction  that  the  absolute  Is  sub- 
ject and  not  merely  unconscious  law  or  power. 
At  tuts  highest  point  of  experience  we  reach 
tbe  station  of  tbe  seer,  the  culmination 
of  human  experience.  The  seer  as  philoso- 
pher seed  tbe  highest  principle  to  be  icasou; 
the  poet  aces  the  world  to  be  the  expression  of 
reason;  the  prophet  and  law-^iver  sees  reason 
aa  the  authoritative,  regulative  principle  of 
life;  tb* hero  sees  reason  as  a 

COKCEETE  GLTDrSG   FORCE 

In  society.  In  a  certain  sense  all  of  Emerson's 
writings  »re  expansions  and  confirmations  of 
some  one  of  these  phases  of  experience.  Th* 
essay  on  tbe  "Over-Sool"  treats  of  succession, 
surface,  and  reality,  under  other  names;  that 
on  spiritual  laws  on  reality  and  subj&ctive- 
ncss;  that  on  fate  treats  of  temperament  and 
succession;  those  on  worship,  history,  eirta, 
heroism,  love  and  such  titles,  treat  of  Rubjec- 
ttveness.  His  treatises  on  concrete  themes  u*e 
these  insights  perpetually  as  solvent  princi- 
ples—but  always  with  fresh  statement  and 
new  resources  of  poetic  expression.  ■•'There  is 
nowhero  in  all  literature  such  sustained  flight 
toward  the  sun— "a flight,"  usPlotlnuscallsit, 
"of  tbo  alone  to  tbe  alone"— as  that  in  the  over- 
sea! wherein  Emerson,  throughout  a  long  es- 
say, unfolds  the  insights,  briefly  and  adequately 
explained  under  the  topic  of  "surprise"  in  the 
essay  on  experience.  It  would  seem  as  if  each 
paragraph  stated  the  ideas  of  the  whole  and 
then  again  that  each  sentence  in  each  paragraph 
reflected  entire  the  same  idea.  Where  there 
in  no  genesis  there  can  be  no  dialectic  unity. 
Tbe  absolute  Is  not  a  becoming  but  a  self- 
identical  activity.  la  those  essays  In 
which  Emerson  haa  eelebiated  this 
doctrine         of  the         highest        reality 

and  its  subjectivity  or  rational  nature,  Its  reve- 
lation tons,  he  write*  In  a  stvle  elevated  above 
dialectic  nnltv  and  uses  a  higher  form  of  unity 
—that  of  absolute  identity.  Each  is  In  all  and 
all  Is  In  each.  To  give  one  specimen  of  this  I 
offer  a  v^rj  short  analysis  of  the  content*  of 
the  essay  on  "The  Over-Soul."  He  says  in 
substance  that  man  haa  aom*  momenta  in  his 
HI*  when  bo 

BEES  X>EKFLT  ISTO  -BEAIJTT.  ; 

what  he  seas  then  has  authority  over  th*  other 
parts  of  Ms  life.  He  sees  principles  of  jus- 
tice, love,  freedom  and  power— attributes  of 
God.  This  seeing  Is  th*  common  element  in 
all  minds,  ana  transcendent  of  the  limitation* 
ot  particular  individual*.  Jost  as  events  flow 
down  from  a  hidden  aonrec,  so  these  Ideas  and 
insights  descend  into  th*  mind.  He  calls  this 
the  *over-soul,"  "a  nmty  within  which  every 
man's  being  is  contained  and  mad*  oo« 
with  averr  other.  Although  w*  live  ta 
division  and  succession,  and  m  th*  World 
givina  waV L",  •B^'t k-7  ITS^X1"""" S".  ■"'■*■  pleo*  by  piece,  yet  the  soul  rs  tbe  whole,  and 
Kr«oTrnflu^B«i^/5ds,bB,Vni.U,lm«.a  this  u  th*  higW  law."  Tbea*  glimpses  of 
■°.rIb.!_0£,2>?55D«*  inil«d.  <*  on*  final  result,  the  eternal  verity  com*  on  oooaslons  of  con- 
versation, revery,  remor**,  drtkasna  and  time* 
of  passion.    We  1*arn  that  tbe  sool  is  not  an 


hath     already    ta*     wheta     fmtsaa^ia,  fa'a        17*m 

bottom  *f  tie  heart"  ftahii  basjfc  est  1  .*.|*|!e5 

.in*," his  first  pabHalMd  wotfc  taaanaa  ££3*133*** 

substantially  ta*  nam*  rtow*.  t"' 
f  clsmutcaU**  saucb  lfk*  that  to 


and  thus  arises  ranrnar*.    For  rtghtly 
I*  a  discipline,  *doeatisuj  aauwataaav 
I  tha  reason,  and  also  tha  will  aa4  aaav 
anon.    Tbea  the   transition   to  HtiUsm  to 
of  saaa,  a*4 


dbgntse*.    Th*  growth  of  th*  mktUeet  aa  wad 

as  of  th*  character  obeys  the  earn*  tow.    Tbe 

emotion  of  th*  subhas*  aeaompau**  th*  bslax 

of  Its  llaht    Its  presence  dtotiajatoa**  awnraa 

from  talent.    Faith   worthy  *f  tb*  naiae  ia 

faith  In  tbea*  transoeodaat  atlm>*ti*c*  of  th* 

sooL      Thus    revering    lh*  soul,   saaa   M*rtU 

calmly  front  th*  morrow  to  tha  aasfllgaaay 

of  that  tnsth  which  *awrtas  God  wHh  it,  aa< 

•o     hath 

the 

"Nature, 

developed  snbetaDtiaBy  th*  earn*  riww*.  wtth 

a  system  of  clsseutcaU**  sauch  Uk*  fc 

essay  on  expenene*.  and  showing  a  f«a**l*  to 

tbe  same  dtatoctse   form.    Katun  far  a**  «r 

"commodity,"  aa  b*  ealla  It,  is  th*  Brat  mb«*4 

lecognuad.    Aft*r  food,  eJtothiasr  aad  aasUtat 

comes  next  n*  to  re's  aarvie*  to  saaa  to  aaUsfy- 

Ing     th*     ftpiritaal     want    «f    th*    baaaH. 

ful       Tbea      throngh      that      oca*  at     tha 

symbol  I*     axpreeaioo    *f     huosaa     a*  tare 

through    Its    corr**poncVaaea    with    attaarsal 

nature,  and  thus  arise*  rang-aac*.    For  i 

aatur*  1: 

ing  and 

scie 

easy.    Nature  la  for  th*  edaeatica 

this  l*uoa  ta  tuurht  aa  la  five  dMbaet  war*. 

Sixthly,  we  anlv*  at  th*  ajsowltdaw  of  th* 

one  spirit  that  original**  both  nature  as*  ftftaa. 

and  r*ve*k«  its  nature  to  th*  *thkal  aoat  to- 

tellectual  constitution  of  tha  mind  sad  It*  e*s> 

respooderjc**  in   Dator*.    Tha*   frees   aatwr* 

wa  com*  to  th*  over -seal,  or  what  was  halted 

mauxiTT  ajro  arjavhurivui 
la  tb*  essay  oa  exaneae*.  The  ebrlhth  cod 
final  chapter  of  aatnre  draws  practical  eoacla- 
sioiui,  makins;  appbeatiow  of  tbo  doctria*  to 
life:  MThe  problem  of  reaaoring  to  tbe  worlsl 
orlalnal  and  eternal  baaaty  Li  solved  by  tha 
redemption  of  ths>  sool  Th*  rubs  *r  hlaah 
that  we  as*  wben  we  look  at  aator*  Is  aa  on 
own  eye  Th*  axis  of  vtaioe  la  not  c*lnesd*at 
with  tn*  axis  *f  things,  aad  so  tta*y  appear  act 
transparent  but'  oj»qn*.  Bntld  th*a  yoeor 
own  world.  As  fast  as  yew  eoafena  yoar  Ufa 
to  tbe  pore  Idea  ia  your  mind,  the  WflrJd  wjjl 
nnfold  Its  great  proportloDs.**  \  TJsiism  looks 
est  th*  world  of  Bator*  aad  aaaa 
a*  tha  revelation  that  th*  over- 
son!  make*  to  him  aad  aceoTdlngry  look* 
reverently  toward  It  and  throngh  te  t*  taw 
great  soul  of  souls;  had  alwara  *•**.  suHtar 
whatever  guise,  some  good.  B*  find*  aalpaa 
everything.  He  help*  evarr  on*,  to*,  moot  by 
teaching  the  significance  of  tb*  world  a*  bfi. 
hasformdlLiTliis  thooght  of  th*  n***at»*aj 
of  th*  soul  la  man  and  nature  la  th*  re**  that 
forms  the  unity  of  all  that  h*  haa  written, 
whether  It  be  m  essay*  Ilk*  th*  *H>v*r^aaliLa 
or  to  historical  and  critical  stadias  like,  **1j^a. 
lisb  TraJU  and  Bepreneutativ*  kC*a."  arto 
poems  of  naiora  lik*  "hfonadaoa.1*  chta  will 
find  everywhere,  though  andor  ("' 
Ins:  niroa  '" 
so olim*  ] 
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verrwMn.  tkoufk  main  ttfgmVj  tttiy 
iism,  tit*  el«Desu  of  wxpmnamm  ta  tu, 
uM  po*m  pxiAxrt  to  tha  mamj  «a  OMrt* 
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Surface  aad  dresaa, 

fiacrcsrioo  swtft  and  aBBtakal  — 

TemperaaMBt  without  a  liiaia* 
jtad  the  Inventor  of  tee  in  an, 
^reatnl  without  nanaaj 


oon- 
tb* 

experienc* 


StrocLur*  or  temperament  "prevail*  oyer 
everything  of  Uni*.  pi*c*  and 
union,  and  Is  luoonsiiniaU*  li 
flauMs  of  rellgjon,"  When  sxarn^ce 
nl\Af h?»'Jed  re  view  of  '*mperament  It 
Unas  that  It  has  learned  tbe  necessity  of  succes- 
sion in  iibjenta.  For  there  Is  a  precis*  nn-lev- 
Hingthinirs  and  wo  see  that  what  mad*  us 
explain  illusion  by  tomperament  was  th*  dia- 
iWa£I£i!uifi> Iogi  cnn»**J  through  exiernal 
inQiienees.  Now  we  see  a  Uttlo  better,  and  un- 
nerstaad  thai  there  Is  suecoselun— one  uhas* 


produces  no  ultlmato  stale  or  conditton'uuts*^ 
ceeds  only  id  making  a  transitorj'  unpreasloa. 
\\  e  pass  out  of  thU  ttad.om  of  experience  and 
enter  ou  the  theory  of  tbe  world  that  see* 
ciiange  and  Buccesaion  according  to  some  law 
or  othsr.  W*  look  now  for  that  law.  When 
we  see  the  la  w  we  shall  underaued  the  order  of 
seoiif-nco,  and  can  map  out  the  orbit  of  life  **>d 
of  thicg*.     We  shall  a**  th* 

TRUE  OIDKB  Or  GEWESIB. 

This  view  of  the  necessary  order  efs*qoenr* 
is  ay  lorurera  view  of  nser*  chang*,  hat  a  view 
of  tbe  whole,  and  henco  a  view  of  the  fixed 
and  stable.  The  orbit  remains  thou/h  the 
planet  wanders  p*rpc[n*lly.  fEmvriuo  calls 
tiie  view  of  th*  law  of  chang*  '■surface  "  as  if 
the  ac*lng  of  a  line  as  a  whole  were  tbe  seeing 
of  a  surface.  Various  atadln  ot  opinion  th*r* 
might  u*  ou  this  plane  of  experteae*.  A  very 
nairow  orbit  or  a  very  wide  on*  might 
becompuied  for  tbe  cycle  of  »uec**ai»n.  Tu* 
pro*-ress  of  cxiienenc*  will  correct  lb*  narrow 
view.  We  think  today  that  we  hav*  taken  La 
an  tha  nK-iamorpkose*  of  the  obtocl  of  invaa- 
tt^aunu,  but  tomorruw  we  discover  new  oaae 
and  hare  toontorgeoDrdescriiitioa.  "Surface" 
expauds  and  wy  msk«i  new  theories  of  tb*  Uw. 
"e    ■re,    however,    dealing    with    the    Uw 


a  facaltr.  bat  a  right,  aad  th*  asaaiar 

toteltec* '  and  wUL  IndlrlJaal  i 
onl  y  th*  organ  ot  tn*  aouL 
deeps  of  tb*  spiritual  nature  are 
ibl*  to  all  men  at  some  tlm*.  Tb*  aovareignty 
of  th*  over-soul  ia  shown  by  Its  independence 
of  all  limitation.  Time,  epac*  aad  clroata- 
stanc*  do  not  chang*  its  attribute*.  Ita  pres- 
ence does  not  make  a  proereea  measurable  by 
time,  but  It  produces  metamorphose*  causing 
us  to  ascend  from  on*  plane  of  experience  to 
the  next— aa  great  a  ehaasr*  as  from  ega; 
to  worm,  or  from  worm  to  fly.  Boctory 
and  Institution*  roveal  ibis  eoaasaoa  a*. 
tor*  or  tb*  higher  pervom  or  la*- 
perMnat  one — for.  In  order  to  prxvent  th*  eoa- 
fusion  of  attributing  to  the  oreT-sonlth*  pas- 
sions and  Imperfectieoeof  hnmsa  persoaalrly, 
Kmerson  sometimes  speaks  of  him  *■  Imper- 
sonal (using  Cousin's  expression).  ThU  reve- 
lation of  tb*  dlvto*  U  a  disclosure  of  what  to 
universal,  and 

HOT  TUE  THXlfjiO   of  roarrrjwaa. 
Tner*  la  ne  concealment  when  to  tha  pre—ace 
of  iU  light;  tne  reality  appears  through  aft  It* 


They  marched  treat  snail 

Little  av-n,  least  of  oil. 

An  .  ii :  I'n:  lo.'f  \:,h  eu-Tfluuis  UlL 

Walk'  *i  uU'iit  with  pu*il>-<l  lo->t. 

Him  by  the  hand  <lr»r  n  dorr  looi. 

lU-cr<bl  mture.  firoofi  mijiJ  Lini. 

WliUtvred:     '  D*  Tu/,  n-vor  mwid! 

To:u><  ri>w  Un-jr  «U1  Wi'iir  actht-r  fsce. 

The  fuundtr  thou;  these  a;e  thy  race!" 
At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Harris'  paper, 
which  received  the  enrcful  .ittenlinn  of  the 
largo  audience,  Mr.  Banboru  introduced  Mr. 
John  Alb*e  of  Kewea^tie,  K.  H„  who  read. a 
sketch  of  an  iiitcn'stlng  interview  Wilh 
"Emerson  end  Taorenu"  in  1S52. 

EMERSON    AND    THOREAU. 

Mr.  John  Albee  of  Xewcflbtle,  N.  H.,  then 
read  a  paper,  held  lack  from  the  press  for 
special  publication,  in  which  be  c.ivuanex- 
teoaed  account  of  au  interview  with  Hmerson 
in  1S53,  which  was  arranged  in  rcapona*  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Albce,  then,  a  student  at  Tbii- 
lips  Academy,  Andovcr,  who  had  read  the 
"Representative  Men,"  and  had  been  set  to 
thinking  by  it.  It  wns  to  bim  a  rare  occasion. 
He  fonnd  Thore.in  already  JCmerson'a  guest, 
and  had  the  two  men  all  to  hirrn<elf*for  nn  af- 
ternoon and  evening.  Tho  conversation  was 
lKitb  fre*b  and  lively.  Hla  note  book  wa* 
put  to  UkO  when  ho  reached  his  nou'C, 
and         bad         been  laid        away        till 

Emerson's  ae^th.  It  cmtained  almoot  a  com- 
plete account  of  Emerson's  sayings  on  edu- 
cation, books,  th*  things  worth  dotng  in  life, 
his  hopes  of  the  rising  generation  of  young 
men  and  the  open  talk  of  an  Intellectual  lcs<ler 
with  a  stnrtonl  who  hnd  begun  to  understand 
his  thought.  Thoreau'a  opinions  were  blended 
with  Emerson's  In  the  note  book,  and  the  coo- 
trust  gave  suice  and  force  to  th*  bnung*  of 
the  two.  Mr.  Albee  closed  his  paper  with  an 
nnalvrils  of  Kmorson'v  social  and  Intellectual 
traits,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  influence 
ho  hnd  upon  bright  young  men  who  reiul  his 
books  30  years  ago,  and  wer*  set  to  tbmkiug 
by  bim  In  new  directions. 

lie  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mnrtba  P.  Lowe  of 
Somorvtlle,  who  road  uo  fullowtof  origuial 
poem  with  floe  effect: 

THE  CONSOLATION. 

a.  w.  a. 
The  world  to  very  looelj  now, 

Tbat  onr  dear  ss^e  U  none  owny. 
We  cudikii  in  our  grtcf  w  now 

It  u  wonb  while  for  us  to  stoyi 
Tet  this,  our  poct-prcacber  woald  not  ea*. 

But  rvrry  tine  aod  loyal  sonl, 

U  STttlng  sail  for  h«inrlrr  tnoe, 
AdkI  we  Uavc  lei i  as  hrrc  tbe  wboU 

M  liic  rrnptr  t ;irtb,  to  ceil  our  owni 
W  ith  Gvd,  h«  sars.  we  cannul  be  aloa*. 
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ail,  &ud  be  sbowad  buw  even  that  brutal 
aasanlt  was  en  accident,  and  that  nothing 
oouM  toocb  thtimmenfe  inflneneeof  Snmner'a 
Dume  or  destroy  hia  power.  Mr.  Emerson  bad 
even  foriroiten  tbosc  brers  words  wheo  Snn- 
ner  cam*  to  die.  Uat  id  South  Carolina  ft 
colored  oian  hart  reDterabcrcu  tbem  u  they 
were  reDorted  Id  the  newspapers  of  the  tLnjo, 
hnd  he  told  bow  they  had  been  an  Inspiration 
and  a  strength  to  him  ever  afterward. 

One  tblnr  that  hai  made  him  bare  such  ft 
constant  ftnd  perblstent  influence  Is  that  he 
did  nut  rest  In  dormaa.  It  ha*  been  ques- 
tioned whether  be  behoved  In  Immortality. 
He  did  not  talk  aboatlL  He  iWtd  in  It-  w« 
do  not  talk  about  our  bomea,  (he  shelter 
of  the  mother's  arms  and  the  father's 
love  which         baa         anrroanded        tit 

all  oar  lives-  We  live  In  them 
and  grow  strong:  In  tl.at  love  and  protection. 
So  he  believed  In  Immortality  in  his  heart 
Every  line  and  every  ihouibt  of  his  wntioga 
presupp'-ae  it,  if  they  do  not  state  IL 

Mr.  Sanborn  baa  handed  me  ft  short  letter  he 
wishes  mc  to  read  at  this  point,  and  it  Indorses 
what  I  have  said.  alias  barah  fi*  Chase  of 
Worcester  writs*: 

The  last  time  I  saw  Emerson  was  In  Borne,  and  our 
last  conversation  wis  on  rm mortality-  And,  though 
1  have  luuwii  to  ibe  anniuieQts  or  manr  eminent 
men  In  the  ol  l  world  and  the  new  on 
tbu  subject,  Leslie  reading  all  I  conid 
And  in  andeni  and  modern  litem  tore.  I 
found  him  more  u>nvi,iar.u  Lb nn  ail  otters.  Bow  hi* 
countenance  ilowetf,  as  be  trlnmpbantly  cocdadad: 
I  am  so  sure  that  LT>«  hereafter  will  be  so  niwi  bet- 
ter Lbaii  the  poadbLtuy  of  hnagmun  that  tba  manner 

do  x  not  nrrurr  my  thouqht.  so  won Jerful  Is  tlie gooe- 
•••■■■'     ■<■<  *1i:i-m  or  Iber-Tdeitouo/lhabOLr. 
bom  then  introduced 


Ur. 


DP  ALEXANDER  WILDER,, 
professor  of  )uvclii>log1cal  science  la  the 
Jul  Led  Slate*  Medical  College  In  New  Yertt 
city,  Trbossid:  1  am  Introduced,  as  In  con- 
trast with  the  other  speakers,  that  I  did  not 
know  Emerson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
mucu  of  him  in  elepv  or  In  eulogy-  I  did  not 
cnior  bis  personal  acquaintance,  never  took 
him  by  Die  hand,  never  saw  ft  word  traced  by 
hi:  pen,  never  received  any  word  of  commen- 
dation, cncuursRvrncnt  or  benediction  from 
bin:.  When  1  knew  bim  it  M*a«  in  tlio  fore- 
world,  where  we  alike  participate  In  the 
knowledge  (there  common)  of  the  InUniLs. 
Never  wholly  Mid  he  leave  that  region;  but 
little  of  tiiuj  Till  ever  fixed  to  that 
body,  eren  to  that  cimntcnooce  so  famil- 
iar to  inn,  to  beloved  by  all  now  present. 
The  great  transceodant  spirit  reached  out,  ex- 
tended, «  as  even  bacR  beyond  Geneeij  among 
the  fire- breathing,  eternal  itara— it  had  not 
lepscd  or  prolapsed  away  from  Its  God.  We 
<H>mis3  him  not  thither;  he  merely  ceases  to 
tenant  a  bouse  of  enrth  ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  ts 
present  and  abulius— a  sulnt  mingled  and  nd- 
joincrt  with  ue  all,  iu  each  of  our  bodies.  If  he 
who  invokes  Hralima  lu  faciei!  ciiant  Das  the 
Brahma  at  thst  instant  responding  in  him, 
thus  those  here  who  commemorate  Emerson 
are  speaking  with  Emerson's  voice  aud 
inspiration.  So  we  all  are  Eniarsona. 
In  my  boyhood  I  bad  learned  to  cherub  a  laitb 
winch  no  crtdo  conld  utter— a  faith  in  the 
unity  buy  on  ri  diversity,  and  in  the  divine  son- 
sliip  which  overleaped   the  measures  of  relf- 

fioos  bond  service.  So,  in  an  eager  moment, 
waior.ee  listening  to  a  conversation  between 
two  persons,  older,  who  hAd  rend  more  and 
enjored  tbe  culture  which  New  England 
affords  opportunity.  They  spoke  of  Carlisle 
I  bad  read  m  liltls  of  his  story  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  part  In  tbe  French 
re  vol' .ion.  On*  ot  the  speakers,  ft 
Isdy,  Furcated  that  Mr.  Eroer>on  was 
imitating  him.  1  have  read  more  since  that 
WliHc  heroes  ami  hero  worship  aecm  some- 
what imitated  in  the  representative  men,  I  am 
still  at  a  loss  how  to  track  the  riurjrcd  Norse 
intern  nee*  of  the  Kcotchuua  in  tbe  cftreful 
Grecian  sentences  and 

THEIR  QLORIOCS  CADEWCX3, 

of  tbe  New  England  pnllospher.  I  admire 
both,  ns  we  ndmire  tbe  rngxed  pioneer  who 
hews  down  Ihe  forests  and  subdues  tbe  soil, 
and  also  the  refined  borUcuttertat  who  ooraw 
after  znd  converts  that  soil  intft 
ft  garden  abounding  with  every  beauty; 
of  frr.it  in  its  season  and  gonreoos  flowers. 
If  1  am  to  praise  Emerson,  1  can  doit  no  bet- 
ter than  by  comparisons  which  be  has 
princely  supplied.  Ja  his  inimitable  descrip- 
tion of  J'loto,  he  has  represented  lb*  traftt 
philosopher  ss  baring  collected,  as  bavins; 
Included  In  himself,  sll  tbe  old  world's  wis- 
dom—the  lore  of  Eleatle  and  Italian,  the  coa- 
uins  knowledges  of  tbe  priestly  bieTopbants 
of  Egypt,  the  Cvclopeaai  Rephaitfta  of  fdumea 
and  1'alostlno,  the  thanmaturgie  skill  of  an- 
cient Babel  aud  Slisuel  Minor— aye,  and  tbe 
dlvluer  Inspirations  of  tbs  farthest  East. 
Thai  1'I.mo  embodied-  aU  these  and 
rendered  them  antn  1*  alanntace  and  form 
of  speech,  that  all  Europe  couM  understand  It 
and  receive  It  as  a  wudoaa  and  sets  nee  of  it* 
Own.  All,  nince  that  day,  wlMtnlok,  are  more 
or  le.;i  tbe  followers  of  tbe  great  sage  sf  tbs 
academy.  This  is  a  description  that  well  flu 
Emerson  himself.  Of  those  who  read  Plato, 
few  understand  bim.  The  dilated  translation 
of  Prof.  Jarrctt  Is  well  enough  forth*  sciolist 
The  true  Plotormt  reads  between  the  lines. 
This  did  Emerson.  Then.  like  the treat  master, 
be  laid  n-i.ie  ihe  rubbish  which  bad  been 
accumulated,  aud  gave  ns  «wr  Platoaie  lessons 
In  our  own  uiuguaru  and  with  smr  own  sur- 
rounding* of  tbe  Ultb  ccntnir.  Thoa  be  road* 
It  practicable  to  know  the  dlrtncr  wUdosa; 
aye,  and  to  establish  here  ■■  Concord,  where 
hearts  are  together,  a  school  «t  pbilosopby  as 
ft  reminder  of 

TUB  OLD  CLOUTO, 

where  Socrates  Is  rep  res  on  tod  as  tslkins  t» 
the  young  men  of  Athena,  I  hop*  nfy  oosa- 
parlson  la  not  too  on^cnrcforcasrcompreJMn- 
alon,  for  I  wlsb  to  extend  It  a  little  further. 
One  of  Plato's  Interlocutors  compare*  his  dis- 
ci) ^loni  to  a  dtthofrramb — to  on«  of  the  aacrsd 
chants  tmploved  by  ths  worahlppera  at  di« 
Mysteries  Does  not  Fas sr son  deserve  like 
testimonial,  in  that  he  has  embodied  the 
old  wisdom,  or  philosophy,  If  wo  must  so  call 
It,  In  a  diction  which  will  cse««  hia  works  to 
be  procured  for  privets  and  public  libraries. 
bs  belonging  to  the  lmmri>hable  classics  of 
ths   English    tongnsr    He    need    not    stum- 


ble over  Thomas  Taylor  wliea  we 
have  the  eloquent  periods  of  Eniorson, 
so  easily  procurable  and  so  fascinating. 
Tbis  work  has 'made  his  name  immiruL  I 
care  not  whether  lie  was  "original."  I  bavs 
noticed  that  the  most  original  wntsrs  war* 
tbe  best  reporters  of  other  persons'  Inspired 
utterance*—  not  Imitations,  hot  retnearna trona. 
Tbis  Plato  ot  America  was  the  most  origins! 
of  our  authors,  and  among  the  very  wisest; 
sod,  becanaebe  uttcged  his  lessons  so  well, 
ave,  uttered  them  by  living  tbem,  we  are  here 
today  at  Concord,  with  our  hearts  all  merry 
together,  to  commemorate  him,  I  trust  to  em- 
boil  y  In  ourselves  what  be  so  eloquently  said, 
and  to  do  honor  to  bis  name. 

N-Y,    Tribune 
July   ?24y    1882 

REMINISCENCES  OF  EMERSON 

A  PAPER  BY  JOHN  ALBEE. 

TOvxnri'L  V3IWS  OF  EMEJ150N  — 1118    TUEOR1F8  OF 
EDUCATIOK— A  DAY   Wlin    EMEPSftN    AND    THO- 
BEATJ— SOME  PERSONAL  TRAITS, 
Read  yesterday  at  ths  Concord  School  cj  /^itt.voraav 

It  is  natural  to  wish  for  pcrscniU  comuiuuication 
Tvith  great  men.  We  are  drawn  to  them  aw  lo a  finer 
climate.  Young  men  seek  them  with  an  ineruietive 
hope  of  receiving  »  direct  eift  which  will  hiightt-n 
them  selves  with  tome  beam  of  greatness ;  older  men 
(Urine  that  only  so  much  ns  they  take  with  them 
will  they  carry  away.  The  confidence  of  youth  is 
nobler,  if  more  unenlightened.  Iu  going  to  cele- 
brated persons  it  dues  uncover  treasures  of  a  sin  (Hi- 
lar sort;  among  them  disappointment  and  mortiti- 
cation.  It  recognizes  enough  of  gTeainess  to 
discover  its  own  lit  tlcnrss.  It  rinds  that  it  cannot 
come  very  near  the  great  man  because,  as  yet,  it  hai 
no  orbit  of  its  own.  B,m  at  a  distance  all  is  com- 
pensated by  the  imagination.  At  a  distance  we 
figure  a  magnificence  in  the  presence  and  affairs  of 
genius.  *  TVhat  chagrin  to  find  that  possibly  it  has 
dirty  hands  and  big  feet,  eats  with  a  knife,  and  no 
end  of  uncomfortable  manners  baulk  the  w- •aid-be 
admirer.  When  its  genius  is  predominant  it  retires 
to  its  adytum,  whither  we  cannot  follow;  we  can- 
not catch  it  in  the  act  of  being  genius;  we  remain 
on  the  outside,  with  its  follies  or  itsflattennf  equaJ- 
itiea.  And  there  is  a  shadow  of  regret  to  see  tbe 
man.  whose  pages  suggest  only  the  fairest  ideal 
living  subject  to  most  of  tbe  vulgar  conditions 
which  torment  tnanKlud.  Prudeace  hints  that  it 
would  bo  wise  to  keep  away.  But  we  cannot ;  we 
mast  embrace  ;  we  mast  have  speech  with  the  being 
so  like,  so  unlike,  what  wu  are.  If  ire  cannot  ap- 
proach the  god  on  bis  mountain,  we  will  surprise 
him  tending  his  sheep  or  frolicking  on  all  fours  with 
his  children. 

There  was  perhaps  more  congruity  in  the  presence 
and 'conversation  of  Emerson  with  the  Ideal  one 
naturaUy  formed  of  him  than  usually  happens.  I 
think  this  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  powerful  im- 
pression he  has  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 
His  manner  of  life,  the  mau  himself,  was  at  one 
with  hia  thought;  his  thought  at  one  with  its  ex- 
pression. There  were  no  paradoxes,  none  of  the 
supposed  weaknesses  of  genius,  to  wonder  at  or  to  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  He  spoke  of  Nature  not  as 
an  elegant  onwunent  of  his  pages  but  because  be 
lived  near  to  her.  In  met  ting  bun,  tbe  disappoint- 
ments, if  any  there  were,  oue  found  in  himself.  For 
be  mraiured  men  so  that  they  bccauie  aware  of 
their  own  state  ;  not  oppressively,  but  by  a  flashing, 
inward  illumination,  because  he  placed  something 
to  their  credit  that  could  not  stand  the  test  of  their 
owu  audit. 

EARLY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  EMEUSOn's   WOEEA. 

The  little  coutnuuiioo  1  wish  to  make  to  this  day's 
memories  concerns  a  tj mo  so  r^moto  that  I  may  he 
pardoned  its  personality.  It  concerns  a  time  when 
the  reality  seems  strangely  like  a  dream:  and  when 
actually  the  dream  became  reuL  It  concerns  a  boy 
who  had  never  heard  of  Emerson— nor  anybody 
else— uutil  be  read  *'Kcpru»cutative  Men";  who 
could  find  umiM  to  tell  him  whetlterthe  book  was  by 
a  living  or  dejd  writer,  whether  by  an  American  or 
En^lhdimau  ;  and  in  vain  did  he  seek  for  some  one 
who  had  read  it  and  could  sympathize  with  hia  own 
feeling  in  regard  to  it.  Fortunately  ;  for  had  that 
lit:lc  Puritan  community  to  which  the  boy  belonged 
knowu  Emerson,  he  would  have  been  anathema,  and 
the  boy's  trouble  would  have  began  prema- 
turely. Communities  and  churches  now  claim  tbe 
dead  sago  ;  but  formerly  they  would  not  tolerate 
even  thobu  who  read  hi  in  In  silence.  Bow  much 
shall  we  be  changed  before  we  change  1  In  liea 
thereof,  let  us  forget,  %nd  be  proud  of  what  we 
ouce  hated.  It  was  a  small  farmer  of  Concord  who 
told  me  prondly  that  he  bad  heard  every  one  of 
Emerson's  lectures  delivered  in  the  town;  and  after 
a  moment's  bettiation,  be  added,  "And  I  understood 
V.m,  too."  This  was  the  same  ui^n  who,  when  1 
asked  his  views  of  the  Sebn.d  of  Philosophy,  said. 


"*  It  was  a  good  thing  for  ihe  neighbors ;  more  milk 
and  vegetables  you  know."  And  when  I  remarked, 
apropos  of  the  School,  that  now  one  of  Mr.  AJeotrs 
dreams  had  come  true,  "Yes"  said  he;  "snail  wish 
he  would  keep  right  on  dreaming," 

I  romembcr  a  day  when  I  stood  Idly  over  a  coun- 
ter looking  at  the  backs  of  what  seemed  to  be  newly 
published  books.  1  drew  oat  one,  bound  in  plain 
black  mnslin.  Its  title,  "  Representative  Men,"  at- 
tracted me,  becanse  I  hod  just  been  reading  for  tbe 
first  time  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  and  for  the  first  time 
aroused  by  ihe  reading  of  any  book.  Those  Greek 
and  Roman  men  moved  the  horizon  some  distance 
from  iU  customary  place.  The  titles  of  tbe  books 
were  at  least  couai  na,  and  I  wondered  if  there  bad 
been  Any  representative  men  since  EDaminooda* 
and  Scipto.  I  opened  the  volume  at  the  beginning. 
"  Uses  of  Great  Men,"  and  read  a  few  pages  becom 
ing  more  and  more  excited,  until  I  could  read  no 
more  there.  It  was  as  if  I  had  looked  in  a  mirror 
for  the  first  time.  I  looked  around,  fearful  lest 
some  one  bad  observed  what  had  happened  to  me. 
For  a  complete  revelation  was  opened  in  those  fow 
pages,  and  I  was  no  more  the  same  being  as  when  I 
entered  the  shop.  These  were  the  words  I  had  been 
hungerins  aud  waiting  for.  This  was  the  educa- 
tion I  wanted — the  word  that  made  education  worth 
while  and  study  profitable  ;  a  foundation  and  not  a 
perpetual  scaffolding.  These  pages  opeued  for  me  a 
path,  and  opened  it  through  solid  walls  of  igno- 
rance and  blinding  environments. 

All  that  is  now  far.  far  away,  and  seems,  indeed, 
an  alien  history  ;  yet,  however  much  one  may  have 
wandored  amongst  famous  books  it  would  b*»  un- 
gratefnl  not  to  remember  the  one  book  which  whs 
tbe  talisman  to  all  its  fellows.  The  first  work  we 
read  with  an  ardent  mental  awakening  teaches  us 
how  to  read  and  gives  to  us  a  power  of  divination 
in  the  choice  of  roading.  One  by  oue  we  grapple 
with  these  books,  exhaust  their  mag.cal  first  influ- 
ence over  us  and  by  these  assimilations  build  np 
our  own  structure.  I  should  be  glad  to  read  Emer- 
son's volumes  a-gaiu  for  the  first  time.  I  caun  <t 
now  recover  the  old  sensation.  I  open  them  nieino- 
rialry.  I  like  the  author  I  am  reading  better;  but 
Their  generative  power  one  recognizes  in  many  a 
puccessor.  If  you  havo  lived  in  and  through 
Emerson's  literature  yon  will  never  die  while  there 
is  a  good  book  still  to  be  read  or  to  be  written  in 
tbe  world.  It  create*  an  immortal  appetite  aud  ex- 
pectation. 

THE  APTJCTITE    <nf  YOUTH. 

I  closed  the  volume  of  'n<£c:pre*entative  Men  " 
and  put  it  back  in  its  plaue.  But  J  could  not  leave 
it  there,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  purchase  it. 
However,  I  did ;  it  cost  all  I  was  worth — 75  cents — 
and  gave  to  me  my  only  worth,  and  I  went  away 
rich,  excited,  expectant.  I  read  it  uutil  I  bad 
drawn  out  as  much  as  there  was  for  me  at  that  time. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  written  for  me.  Youth  is 
full  of  remarkable  discoveries  and  affinities. 
Notking  looks  its  hoary  age,  nor  hints,  to  fresh, 
young  life,  of  au  unnumbered  coincidence  in  human 
experience  ;  otherwise  we  should  be  boro  old,  or 
seeing  tbe  monotonous  revolution  should  not  wish  to 
live.  But  we  begin  with  an  enormous  appetite  for 
the  spectacle,  and  soon  wish  to  become  a  p:<rt  of  it 
Everything  solicits  us  to  be  an  acior,  even  our 
dreams.  I  did  not  understand  "Representative 
Men"  in  the  sense  of  mattering  the  printed  page; 
but  what  one  finds  in  books  hi  not  always  jost,  that ; 
it  is  sometime*  provocation,  tbe  winged  imp  a  I  so 
toward  tbe  light,  toward  mental  activity  and  self- 
expreesiou^  and  intercourse  with  all  that  is  strong 
and  lovely.  To  this  end  somo  books  seem  to  desig- 
nate themselves  with  an  especial  okaraefcer  and  em- 


It  was  not  long  before  other  of  Emerson's  writ* 
Ingt  came  to  light ;  and  I  cannot  help  remarking 
bore  how  an  ingenaeoa  and  instinctive  intellectual 
appetite  is  fated  to  find  its  congenial  nutriment. 
Bat  what  belongs  ho  us  is  seeking  us  also.  Emerson 
was  the  prophet  of  yoaag  men,  end  hia  voice  had  a 
mlraculoos  faculty  of  lewohing  them  in  the  most 
obscure  and  unexpected  pbvoea.  And  usually  Una 
was  followed  by  some  sort  of  personal  Inter- 
e«area.  The  en  fate-prise  of  roaes  sassa  Is  to  posse  ss 
the  thing  they  love,  roeacenaoo  oooie  this  ardor, 
and  soon  enough  we  care  for  the  book  rather  than 
the  author,  when  we  can,  onldxrdeted  by  the  intox- 
icating pert  on  a  li  ty,  calmly  weigh  its  work.  I  be- 
lieve Emerson  liked  to  meet  those  whom  his  books 
had  reached  and  moved.  He  was  alwayeaoeesaible 
and  cordial.  His  manners— how  shall  one  speak 
justly  of  them!  They  were  those  of  ihe  flWest 
women  one  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  blended  wit*, 
those  magnificent  moments  in  the  lives  of  ancient 
sages  and  demigods  whicb  make  tbe  ideals  of  hu- 
man Intercourse.  They  were  triumphant^  and  Just  a 
lilt!©  oppressive  in  their  novelty,  until  one  had  ad- 
justed himself  to  them.  His  presence  and  conver- 
sation   were  a  few  more  pngee  of  the  essays  on 
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ii.ins.  aud  who  vm  the  voice  of*  destiny.  What 
trepidations  and  iDi87iviDg.1t  For,  unfortunately, 
one  thinks  wh.it  sort  of  a  figure  he  will  hiuxtclf 
cut;  he  reineinberd  his  youth  aud  its  iuMpniiicanccj 
to  any  hat  himself;  and  the  frroatness  of  ihe  great 
is  vastly  exaggerated  by  the  comparison.  It  seemed 
to  me  I  was  gointf  to  t?pe;ik  with  a  man  who,  like 
the  person  in  Plutarch's  story,  «>iiiy  conversed  with 
men  oue  day  in  the  year;  the  remain  J er  he  spent 
wilhlbe  nymphs  and  damions.  And  that  day,  for 
the  current  year,  had  been  allotted  to  me.  Tho 
fact  that  I  wont  clandestinely,  that  Emerson's, 
name  and  books  were  never  mentioned  or  ht-ard  of 
by  anyone  io  my  circlo,  and  that  I  was  almost 
wholly  unaware  0/  the  oliicr  members  of  laa  circle, 
called  aoine-tiiaus  the  Transccadentalists,  or  their 
works  and  influence,  probably  added  a  certain  zest 
to  the  adventure.  At  th«  gate  of  the  well-known 
walk  it  would  have  been  easier  to  retreat  than  to 
enter.  Such  is  ihe  expeneuce  of  those  about  to 
craftp  what  they  have  long- awaited  and  desired.  I 
went  on.  however,  as  ou.i  in  the  eud  always  .does. 
I  entered,  ami  giving  my  ua.ue  was  weUnmied  in  a 
manner  that  at  ouce  bani:  lied  '-uioarraeemrnt. 

Thoreau  w.is  nliva-ly  there.  1  think  ihat  he  had 
ended  altcut  that  Lime  bis  oxpoiimenU  ai  Walden 
Pond.  T-'iopau  wai  dressed,  I  remember,  iu  a 
plain,  noat  suit  of  dark  clothes,  not  quite  black. 
He  tivd  a  healthy,  out-of-door  appearance.  He  was 
rather  silent,  but  woeu  he  so./Ke  it  was  in  either  » 
critical  orwitiy  vein.  I  did  not  know  who  or  what 
he  w;ia:  and  I  l.ad  in  my  old  diary  of  the  day  tbat 
I  ei#lt  his  rarn  name  iiiioueticxlly,  and  heard  after- 
ward only  that  hu  *"asa  Loan  who  huu  been  aiherniit. 
I  ob«  ived  ibat  ho  *«esurd  to  t'.-d  much  at  hcue 
witn  Emerson;  an.l  ss  h^  remained  thiongh  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening,  ami  1  left  him  Ftill  at  the 
rirende.  hi'  seviced  to  me  to  h.-long  iu  aouie  way  to 
the  household.  1  observed  also  thai  Lmeison  con- 
tinually deferred  ro  hi  11  and  see.ned  to  anticipate 
lu-*  view,  pre  pari  n  if  himself  obviously  for  a  quiet 
laugh  at  i'horeau's  iu  variably  negative  aod  biting 
eritici>n.s;  especially  in  regard  to  education  ^u«i 
caucai.nnal  establishments.  He  was  clmmy  foiid  tf 
Thoreau;  hu!  whether  in  a  human  way,  or  ii-  an 
amusement,  I  could  not  1  en  make  01  .  Iu  the  even- 
ing Thoreau  devoted  himseii  wholly  ,0  rbi.  children 
aud  the  parching  cum.  I  think  he  made  hi.iiselr 
very  entertaining  to  them.  Emer^-m  was  talking  to 
me,  and  I  was  only  conscious  of  Tirnr  au'fi  presence 
as  we  are  with  those  iii'OUt  us  but  uot  fug.iged  with 
us.  Bat  a  very  pretty  picture  remains  iu  mj 
nemory  of  T^orcau  leaning  ovt  1  the  in--:  and  a  lair 
girl  on  either  aide,  which  somehow  did  not  comport 
with  the  biihsoquout  story  1  heard  of  his  hung  a 
hermit.  1  believe  parol  ed  corn  had  tor  h-ui  a  fasci- 
nation beyond  the  prospect  of  something  to  eat. 
He  *riy3  somewhere  t  j*i  some  dishes  recommend 
tliemselves  «o  our  imagiuatioup  as  well  us  palate*. 
"In  parched  corn,  for  ljoiancc,  there  ia  a  ii.amiest 
sympathy  between  the  bursting  seed  aud  the  more 
po  liter  developments  OJ  vegetable  lile.  It  1a  a  per- 
fect no. .it  with  its  petals,  life**  the  h.-ust 'Uta  or 
an  em.  no.  On  mv  warm  iieavt  these  ccrraban  blos- 
soms cxpunucd."  l:i«versaw  1  uon-au  ngtuu  uuiii 
1  heard  him  in  Boston  .music  Hall  lecture  011  Jolin 
Krowu.  Km  meantime  the  "  V\  •  et  ou  tsouvoru  aud 
,\ierri]n»t  bayera"  had  become  oue  ol  my  f..vonte 
booKs;  and  i  have  :ii»uni  ior  my  youthful  and  uu- 
iiuicy  «aut- of  rucuauuioii  b,  unugiug  from  tny 
ocean  beach  a  suioutu  pauoic  to  his  cava  at  Walden. 
Anu  1  gJtb*-red  the  siguj  in  the  uncieut  puanuaceu- 
trial  inanuer  with  the  spell  of  one  of  i'noreau'a 
songs: 

■■  My  boIo  employment  'tis  and  Bcrnpnlonn  care 
To  |>l  H*  uiv  fum  l«cyond  tee  re-x-a  of  tubs; 
Esuh  «uio>>tiiur  i>r-bule,  a.  d  i-acli  sUtU  mure  rare, 
y,  axcu  ocean  kindly  to  wy  bsod  coull de»." 
In  the  conversation  of  an  aiternoou  and  evening 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  all  tnat  was  said.  Oue 
thinks  he  shall  never  forget  b  word  of  euoh  a 
memorable  day ;  but  at  length  it  got*  overlaid  iu 
tlie  chambers  ot  th^  memoiy,  anu  only  reappear* 
exactly  when  uncalled  for.  1  ona  set  down  in  my 
du*ry  of  the  day  two  or  three  things  which  a  thou- 
sand observers  h.-ive  romarkod:  that  Emerson  spoke 
in  a  mild,  pecu  lar  manner,  justifying  the  text  or 
Thoreau  that  "'you  must  be  calm  heforo  you  can 
urter  or:kcle«n  ;  ihat  hn  otUu  hesiUtted  lor  a  word, 
Ulh  tliui  it  was  the  right  one  be  waiitnl  for;  that  he 
someliaics  nprc^ct  buji.-Hf  my  lUf-ally,  and  like  a 
book.  This  uieaut,  1  supfO^c,  that  tbe  stylo  ana 
Mit.jv'ctd  were  novel  lo  ui  .  b-iug  then  onlj*  used  to 
the  slang  of  school  toys  and  U.a  magiBlerial  manner 
ol  itrdagoguoi.  lie  seldom  looked  in  the  eye  tbe 
person  addrc^sod,  and  seluoiu  pat  direct  questions. 
1  fancy  1  bid  waj  a  part  of  his  extreme  delicacy  of 
lUhuuun. 

pjjiLOsornis.iS  om  educatiok. 
As  soon  as  1  coma  I  iu  trod  need  the  problem  1 
came  to  propound,  What  course  a  young  uiaa  must 
take  to  got  the  best  kind  of  education.  Emerson 
plukdod  always  for  tae  colloge;  said  he  entered  him- 
self at  tourtoeu.  This  arou*od  the  wrath  of  Tho- 
reau,  who  would  not  allow  ur.j  good  to  th«  college 
cour.iu.  And  here  it  fcoemcu  to  me  Emeinon  said 
things  on  nuipiiio  t«>  diaw  I'horeau's  tiro  and  to 
amuse  him'-elf.  Wbrutheciu-ncultuu  at  Cambridge 
was  alluded  to,  and  Emt-r&ou  casually  remarked 
that  moef  of  the  branches  were  taught  there. 
Tboroau  seized  one  of  lujiopportiuii  tier  aud  replied: 
"  Voa,  iudeed,  all  the  brauchee  and  dodo  0/  tbe 
roots.''  At  ibis  Kmeraon  laughed  a  long  riioe.  So 
without  conclusions,  or  moie  light  thao  two  strong 
men's  afiscrlions  can  giv*,  I  beard  for 
an  hour  the  qiuattion  X  desJnd  agitated. 
At  that  period  it  seemed  to  me  «*>d  aoeiuired 
by  moie  industry  all  they  had;  and  that  pteten- 
tioui*  AB*ricanisin,  always  illustrated  ay  Franklin 
or  from  tbe   United  States  Senate  or  White  Houea, 
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of  self-made  men,  had  so  impresabd  ail  the  young 
men  1  knew  that  inferring  Kmeraon  bad  toade  him* 
self  what  ho  was  and  yet  pad  gone  to  eollega,  I 
sjde<i  with  his  views,  and  thonght  Thoreau  eccen- 
tric and  hu*  opinions  rather  wilful.  Yet  Thoreau 
had  been  to  college;  but  at  some  strange  epoch  in 
hi*  life  he  had  broken  with  his  past,  aud  many  of 
the  traditions  ann  contentious  of  his  ooatwnpora- 
riea.  He  had  resolved  w  <ivo  aooocding  to  uatnesi 
but  had  the  usual  wea»?><->*  to  publish  the  fact  and 
explain  tbe  proceeding.  It  had  never,  hove>cx,  the 
tone  of  apology  ;  anil  u  is  our  good  fortune  that  he 
was  uot  too  singularly  great  to  feel  the  need  of  ooas- 
munieating  himself  to  his  kind,  sieve*  has  any 
writer  bo  idestiued  hrmesjf  with  nature  and  nude 
it  tbe  symbol  of  his  interior  life.  It  is  sometime* 
difficult  to  distinguish  1  boreAu  f ram hU compan- 
ions, the  woods,  the  woodchuck*.  the  birds,  the  pood 
and  the  river.  His  pilot  wa»  always  aoaie  thought ; 
it  led  him  by  a  sure  lustiuot  to  its  sympaihalis  auaJh 
<kgoa  in  natura.  1%  was  natural,  therefore,  that  to 
such  a  roan  nystcmfi  of  education  should  seem  Irn- 
drancofl;  they  intcrpowd  the  will  across  tb**  truck 
of  the  intuitions.  To  shake  off  such  a  srlf  with  all 
its  ba-i'.Mge  wrh  his  prime  intention. 

l>nt  i^mcrson  wished  for  every  help  and  advan- 
tage oil!  red  by  the  world  of  men.  booksandinviitu- 
110:1s;  he  proposed,  indeed,  that  man  should  go 
aioi.e,  but  not  inccwarily  on  all  fours  or  the  stilts 
of  pedantry.  He  was  to  give  h  msdf  sll  the  avail- 
nuleadvan'ages  in  order  to  measure  bim&elf  with 
th-m  and  that  he  might  not  be  dazzled  or  embar- 
rassed by  illiiMiOLs  cnuceruing  them..  He  began 
with  nature  and  ended  with  it;  between  was  lo  ue 
a  long  catalogue  ol  studios  and  adventures  which 
were  includeu  in  his  i.*ea  of  culture. 

LUKR8t)N'S  VTKWS  OF  HbV   AND  BOOgS. 

In  Ins  conver6ation  with  me  he  spoke  more  of 
mm  and  books  than  of  nature.  He  commended 
A-iam  Smith's  "Moral  Sentiments";  also  J.  St. 
John's  volume  on  "  Greek  Manners  and  Customs." 
Doubtless  he  conformed  hxiujelf  to  his  visitor  and 
became  a  bit  of  pedagogue.  Then  he  talked  of 
Chaucer  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  quoted  a 
couplet  in  a  tone  and  modroation  which  sounded  the 
perfect  organ  of  the  lines.  Of  Plato,  I 
remember  his  saying  that  it  was  a  greit  day  in  a 
man's  life  when  he  first  rend  the  "  Banquet."  I  was 
glad  to  hear  him  say  it,  because  I  knew  there  were 
such  days,  having  had  one  such  in  my  thort  life, 
and  eagerly  i  heard  there  were  to  be  more.  He 
brought  forth  some  souvenirs  of  men  and  literature. 
A^oug  them  a  daguerreotype  of  Carlyle;  he  Bpoke 
of  his  physiognomy,  his  heavy  eyebrows  and  pro- 
jecting base  of  the  forehead,  underset  by  the  heavy 
lower  jaw  and  lip,  b-nwe^n  which  as  between  mill- 
stones ,  he  &aid,  every  humbug  was  sure  to  be  pul- 
verized. The  brow  pierced  it,  the  jowl  crunched 
it  I  His  under  lip,  Emerson  said,  Cliauning  called 
"  whapper -jawed."  lacked  him  something  about 
Carlyle*«  manner  of  speech,  lememmriug  to  ba?e 
read  somewhere  of  a  peculiar  refrain  in  his  conver- 
sation. Then  he  good-naturedly  imitated  it  forme. 
He  said  tbe  conspicuous  point  in  Carlyle's  style  was 
his  strength  of  statement.  I  think  at  this  date  those 
critics  who  can  never  see  but  one  object  at  a  time, 
whose  only  insight  is  a  reference  of  one  creative 
gift  to  another,  wore  still  insisting  that  Emerson 
was  oniy  tbe  adulterated  echo  of  Carlyle.  In  1848 
they  received  a  pounding  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell, 
who  drew  up  in  a  rathbi-  pedantic,  antithetical  form 
the  resemblances  and  contrasts  between  Carlyle  aud 
Emerson.  However,  satire  after  its  panegyrics, 
must  have  its  own  victims  ;  and  Mr.  Lowell  went 
on  to  commit  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  supposed 
imitators  of  Emerson  that  already  had  been  made  in 
regard  to  Carlyle's.  Among  Emerjwn's  literal y  treas- 
ures he  showed  me  a  folio  copy  of  Montaigne,  which 
had  b<  .longed  once,  as  I  understood,  to  the  library 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  It  had  a  fine  engraving  of 
Montaigne;  under  it  the  scales  and  tbe  famons 
motto,  *'Qa«*c<ri*-t;cr'*—  Whs  t  do  I  know  T  'luial  look 
to  be  tho  volume  before  Emerson  when  ho  wrote : 
"  Aa  I  look  at  his  effigy  opposite  the  title-page  1  seeoi 
to  hear  him  say,"  etc. 

Last  he  call,  d  me  to  look  at  the  single  painting 
on  the  walls  of  his  study  and  library,  a  copy  of  An- 
geio's  "  latoa."  We  looked  at  in  silence.  It  bod 
nothing  to  say  to  me  then.  What  had  youth  to  do 
wiifa  thobo  "  remorseless  bisters''?  Tue  chamber 
and  study  might  have  been  hung  with  Aporouite 
aud  tbe  Muses.  Asa  matter  of  lact  ttiey  had  nut 
even  paper  hangings,  bit  endless  tauosu'ies  of  the 
unattainable.  1  amused  myself  iu  lookiug  over 
the  booh  cases;  and  EinciAon  took  down  a  volume 
which  he  requested  me  to  reac*  and  keep  lor 
a  year.  It  was  Ueoige  Herltert's  poems.  If  any- 
one is  disposed  to  break  Emer.-ou's  t'.o  careful  wilL 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  joined  as  a  party— part* 
1iut%— to  recovci  that  book  which  wss  U13  compuu- 
iou  and  consolation  for  a  tweltemoutu.  Wueu  I 
returned  the  book,  saying  how  much  1  had  made  it 
uiv  own,  Emereon  wrote  me  a  wulcomu  Ictier  in 
which  ho  b-'iid,  speaking  of  Herbeit,  "  1  urn  glad 
you  like  these  old  books:  or  rather  glad  thai  you 
Lava 

"  Eyes  tbat  tbe  beam  celestial  view 
which  evermore  mukes  all  things  new." 
He  went  on  to  say :  "  There  is  u  suuer-Cadmean  al 
phabet,  which  wnen  one  has  once  learned  the  obar- 
a-^ter,  he  \n\\  find,  as  it  were,  socrwtiy  iosenbed. 
look  where  he  will,  not  only  in  books  aud  teini  les 
but  in  all  waste  places  aud  iu  the  dusc  of  the  e;irln, 
Happy  he  that  run  read  it;  for  ho  will  never  be 
lonely  or  though  lees  again.  And  vet  there  is  a 
solid  pleasure  to  tlnd  those  who  know  and  like  tbs 


seme  thing,  the  authors  who  have  recorded  their 
interpretation  of  the  legend  and,  better  far,  the  liv- 
ing friends  who  resd  as  we  do,  and  compare  Doves 
wiLh  us."  George  Heruert  recalls  to  me  h^nerson's 
remarking,  m  regard  to  tbe  proper  part  cf  tbe  day 
for  study,  that  we  muit  be  btoics  in  the  morning: 
that  it  would  do  to  reiax  a  little  in  the  evening;  and 
his  quoting  in  illustration  a  somewhat  urpbis 
proverb  from  Georgu  Herbert's  "J  icula  Praden- 
turn  .*"  "In  the  morning,  mountains ;  m  Uw  evening, 
fountaiDs."  ' 

Besides  these  fragments  out  of  the  hours  I  spent 
witti  En;erson,  I  fiud  in  my  memoranda  tbat  be  held 
alight  opinion  of  things  this  siae  the  water ;  tbat 
we  Americans  ore  solemn  on  trifles  snd  superficial 
iu  the  wcigttty ;  that  there  is  no  American  literature; 
Uriswolu  »ays  there  is,  but  it  is  hu  D.erchan tiee— he 
keeps  its  shop,  ilod  Kmeraon  also  forgotten  the 
Hi  v.  Cotton  M  athei's  three  hundred  anu  eighty-two 
worksf  He  said  we  needed  some  great  poeia,  ora- 
torn.  He  was  always  looking  out  for  tuein,  aud  was 
sure  the  now  generation  01  young  men  would  con- 
tain some.  Thoreau  said  he  had  found  0*4  in  the 
wootis,  but  it  had  featbers  aud  had  not  been  to  Har- 
vard college,  btiil  it  bad  voice  and  an  aerial  inoli- 
naiiou, wuicn  was  pretty  much  all  that  was  needed. 
".Let  up  cage  it,"  said  Emeison.  "Tnat  is  just  tha 
way  tbn  world  always  spoils  its  poets,"  responded 
'Ih'-reau.  Then  Tnoreau,  as  usuai.bad  tne  last  word; 
there  was  a  laugh,  in  which  lor  the  first  time  he 
joined  heartiiy,  as  the  light  of  tbe  victor.  Ihen  wa 
v.  f  in  iu  to  tea  in  right  good  humor.  1  remember  not 
much  of  the  evening's  talk.  Probably  my  measure1 
Was  full ;  it  was  a  peek,  aud  hone  was  a  bushel. 
TRAIT*  OF  KMCRfiON'b  CHAJUCTKR. 

I  have  heard  and  read  since  many  aceouots  from 
various  persons,  of  their  intercouiae  with  Emerson, 
ouch  as  was  both  casual  and  habitual,  borne  have 
been  made  public  since  bis  departure.  In  Tan 
iKifiUKJtof  April  28  1  endeavored  to  summarize 
aud  convey  what  Emerson  was  to  the  young  men  of 
my  timx  By  a  natural  affinity  we  who  were  hu 
readerr  soon  found  each  other.  It  is  under  cover  of 
a  partial  general  ag.eement  that  we  allow  otu> 
selves  to  feel  that  he  spoke  for  young  men  snd 
women;  that  he  was  their  champion  m  the  fresh, 
mysterious  impulses  of  a  new  day;  that  he  epoks 
of  what  they  were  as  yet  only  feeling, 
niiDglin?  poetry  and  philosophy  iu  due  proportions 
for  their  budding  minus;  and  that  in  personal  in- 
tercourse with  them  be  acted  the  part  of  a  lover, 
pretending  that  they  wero  the  wisdom  and  tn^pira- 
non  of  all  his  thought;  while,  iu  truth,  they  were 
indebted  to  bim  for  a  certain  beantifui  exaltation 
of  purpose  and  conduct  whieh  fitted  them  to  lie  his 
audience,  aud  the  objoct  of  his  solicitude  and  ad- 
miration. WboevbT  plants  seods  and  afterward  en-. 
io\  s  the  fiowcr  or  fruit  does  not  much  remember  bis 
labor,  so  great  is  his  joy,  aud  gives  the  ore4iit  to  sun 
and  shower. 

Emerson's  hope  and  generosity  were  the  source  of 

hi.3  intellectual  power.  Not  a  descent  through  seven 

trenerationsgave  it,  but  an  ascent  through  the  Ion/ 

but  broken  lines  of  loftiest  ge..ius  of  all  ages. 

"  Ktuore's  bcuueat  tdvee  nothing,  but  doth  lend  1 

And  being  frau  k,  she  lends  to  those  are  tree.** 

Since  the  da>s  of  Socrates  no  young  men  bare 
be-n  mor*  fortuuate  than  those  who  came  into  the> 
circle  01  his  iufiuonoe  and  aeqnaintance.  But  there 
were  others  who  wished  to  gatlier  some  marketable 
fruit  f;om  this  elm.  There  were  those  who  wished 
to  subsidize  him  10  some  school,  party,  or  seat.  I 
think  that  jiinorson  knew  nis  interlocutor,  hu  man, 
verv  well.  He  lu*d  uot  packed  your  trunk,  nut  he 
divided  its  contents.  He  did  not  r*ai»t  too  mncb: 
he  did  not  waste  his  forue  in  vain  disputation,  but 
olwved  the  Giei-k  verse  : 

"  WUun  to  be  wise  Is  all  hi  vain,  be  not  wise  at  all  ;** 
uud  I  have  hoard  of  bim  going  10  bed  to  escape  ar- 
gument. Ho  pnuisbed  the  Western  men  who 
Ere«»cd  him  too  bard  with  question  and  objection, 
y  reporting  that  the  tit-  Louis  logicans  rolled  him 
in  tho  mud  I 

He  knew  his  man  well.  His  kindness  aud  taoi 
were  never  at  fault.  Home  one  has  related  thai 
call  nig  on  bnu,  he  f  ambled  about  hu 
room  for— a  ripe  pear !  Well.be  understood  when 
to  proffer  pears  and  when  ideas.  The  Pythian  oracks 
wss  ambiguous  when  the  suppliant  came  upon  a 
trivial  errand.  When  men  came  only  to  have  their 
fortunes  told,  or  to  know  how  their  poddUog  would 
prosper,  tb*  response  becanu  confused  and  dimlo- 
itdied*  It  d'd  not  know  what  tossy.  Then  mta  ac- 
cused it  of  ooecurity  and  prevarication.  Thar. 
silenced  what  should  nave  siUneeu  them.  It  Ul 
easy  to  be  inspired  at  a  noble  demand-  As  long  a*. 
Ujera  are  sincere,  earnest  seekers,  so  long  will  th* 
oracles  conxinue.  and  cootinuadiTiaa.  Krorngtm  ^ 
fused  to  dogioatize  about  what  Lh  necessarily  ob- 
scure at  prcseuL.  So  some  thought  him  on  that 
account  obsonre. 

To  all  that,  man  has  achieved,  and  to  oilman's 
hopes,  be  was  vividly  responsive,  aud  maintained 
no  doubtful  station.  In  pootrv  and  nature.  wb*-rem 
he  was  greatest,  it  u  to  be  considered  tbat  the  most 
perfect  Imaginative  expression  is  so  identified  with 
objects  themselves  as  neoeesarily  to  sbnra  iu  their 
mystery,  and  to  be  capable  ot  tbeir  own  manifold 
interpretation.  Hu  discovored  a  now  method  of 
tbiukimg  about  man  and  nature  :  hs  endeavored  to 
renort  what  they  said  to  him  in  their  inmost  being. 
Others  have  osed  tbem  ae  symbols  of  life  ;  he  tried 
to  penetrate  the  symbol  itself,  Tbu  gave  au  eleva- 
tion to  bis  styie,  so  that  error  was  glad  to  be  vau- 
quished  by  such  a  serene  voice,  and  tell  down  with* 
out  noiso  or  ootnniotioa. 

"  A  gentle  death  die  Vslsekeod  die, 
ebot  thro'  snd  Lhro'  with  cunning  words.'' 
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Huw  i *r«et  hi*  slumber,  a*  be  there  radian! 
W  bv  aeep  for  Ion  her??— be  i*  not  dead, 
Wight  ol  him  Personal  that  mound  confine*; 
"  e  hoe*  eth<  ml  of  the  moraing-red, 
1  Via  clod  embraces  never  nor  enabrine* ; 
Ana\  the  mourning  mnltitd,V  hath  *p-; 
ludroQiidiucJo«Uii    -  pitherin^  night, 

A*  from  the  draw*   dell  i  i  -  .n  <fccUnot|<« 
Ion  hath  vanished   .  am  onr  clouded  eiphi,— 
But  on  the  me  -xm,  with  tbe  bnt'  th  *  Slay 
Aheld  goes  Jo.  ,   t  dm  fltub  a*    *y, 
Serosa  tbe  pasture*,  on  bis  dew.     -my. 

Tbe  whole  poem,  along  with  Mr  Alcott '■ 
prose  essay  of  I  boo  od  Emerson,  Mr  Sanborn's 
ode,  read  on  tbe  17th,  and  other  piece*,  will 
probably  soon  be  pn blushed  lo  a  volume;  la 
which  some  of  the  other  mMmum  el  to-day 
may  tind  a  place.  0:bcrs  wilj  be  printed  by 
themselves  oud  perhaps  the  c$>ay  of  Mr  Benton, 
from  v Inch  a  fc\v  passagres  were  read,  will  be 
printed  by  itself  iu  a  small  book  like  Stedman's 
JJoe.  Prof  Harris  followed  up  the  same  train  of 
thought  which  lie  has  presented  so  clearly  iu 
the  August  Atlantic;  and  Mr  Albee  read  a  chap- 
ter of  reminiscences,  iu  that  pleasing  6tyle 
which  adorns  everything  that  he  touches.  Sti 
Albee  has  been  for  the  past  week  at  the  school 
of  philosophy,  and  read  there  on  Thursday  a 
long  and  comprehensive  essay  on  "Poetry,"  in 
which  he  speke  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Dar- 
win and  Garibaldi  as  all  in  a  certain  sense 
poets,  tbe  latter  being  "the  poet  of  action." 
The  lectures  thus  far  have  most  of  them  been 
long— that  of  Mr  Alcott  being  au  exception, — 
and  the  conversation,  therefore,  which 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  school,  has  been  proportionately  short- 
ened and  engaged  iu  by  but  few.  This 
will  change,  however,  as  time  passes,  and 
a  great  number  of  lecturers  and  talkers  appear 
to  take  part  in  tbe  discussions.  All  tbe 
lectures  ha  /e  maintained  tbe  high  standard  of 
former  years, — the  new  speaker,  Prof  Howison 
and  Dr  McCosh  having  added  materially  to  tbe 
information  of  their  listentrs  by  the  instructive 
account  they  gave  of  recent  German  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophic  positiou  of  Scotland  in  times 

East  and  present.  Dr  McCosh  was  a  pupil  of 
ir  William  Hamilton,  and  Prof  Howison  has 
just  returned  from  a  year  iu  Germany  where  he 
has  just  listened  to  many  distinguished  pro- 
fessors in  the  universities  there,  particularly  at 
Berlin.  There  he  heard  and  conversed  often 
with  old  Michelet,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
"center"  of  ihe  Hegelians,  v>ho  are  supposed  to 
hold  that  philosopher's  doctrine  in  its  purity,  as 
it  was  before  theratioualists  and  materialists, — 
Strauss,  Fenrbacb,  etc.,  went  off  in  one 
direction,  and  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatists 
in  an  opposite  direction— both  claiming 
that  the  great  master  had  taught  in 
their  sense.  Michelet,  according  to  Prof  How- 
ison, remains  in  the  true  faith,  or  some* 
where  near  it,— although  Prof  Harris  doubts 
this,  and  thinks  that  he  also  misunderstands 
Hegel.  Ihe  statement  by  Pro!  Howison  of  the 
effect  in  Germany  of  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
natural  science  and  its  effect  on  philosophy  was 
very  striking,  and  his  two  lectures  were,  on  tbe 
whole,  the  most  valuable  contribution  this  year 
made  to  the  fuud  of  the  thought  which  the  Con- 
cord school  represents,  unless  Prof  Harris's  ex- 
position of  Aristotle  should  hold  that  place. 

Irr  Jones  has  opened  this  year  a  vein  of 
philosophical  'research  which  promises  most  in- 
terning results,  and  some  disputes  among  the 
discussing  philosophers.  He  has  departed  a 
little  from  his  close  adherence  to  Plato  and  the 
things  cognate  to  Platouism,  aud  lectures  on 
Christian  philosophy  and  its  antecedents,— be- 
ginning on  "Wednesday  last  with  a  vigorous  ex- 
position of  the  greatness  of  India  in  history  aud 
in  thought.  These  lectures  are  written  out,  and 
will  appear  in  full  in  tbe  Boston  Traveller,  which 
gives,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  reports 
of  the  lectures.  The  other  Boston  papers,  how- 
ever, report  quite  fully— the  Journal  giving 
more  space  to  the  school  than  ever  before. 
These  extended  reports  are  in  answer  to  a  pop- 
ular demand,  but  they  have  the  effect,  among 
other  things,  of  keeping  awav  hearers  from  the 
Fchool.for  when  people  rind  they  can  read  what 
is  said  at  Concord,  many  of  them  will  stay 
away  and  imagine  that  they  thus  get  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Concord  sayings.  This  is  not 
quite  true,  for  much  comes  out  iu  the  conversa- 
tions, which  the  reporters  fail  to  catch,  and 
many  of  the  lectures  are  only  reported  briefly 
and  obscurely.  Prof  Howison  has  had  to  cor- 
rect the  report  of  his  remarks  abont  Hartmann 
in  one  newspaper  and  others  mieht  complain  if 
it  were  important  to  do  so.  The  conversations 
are  seldom  reported  with  any  accuracy,— yet 
they  contain  some  of  the  best  thing's  said. 
Pvwwdent  McCosh,  who  lectured  Friday  moo- 
::)c.  has  been  at  tbe  school  for  several  days  ana 
is  to  r reach  at  the  Orthodox  church  here  to- 
morrow, wl  ile  Dr  Holland  of  Chicago,  another 
lecnrcr,  will  i .roach  to  the  Episcopalians. 

Dr  McCosh  began  his  lecture  with  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Concord  school,  and  Ihen  proceeded 
to  a  definition  of  the  Scottish  character,  as  au 
explanation  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  of  which 
he  was  to  speak;  for  out  of  the  6cotcb  character 
naturally  came  thejihllosonby  of  that  nation, 
which'began  with  TurDbuU  of  Aberdeen  ard 
nmcheson  of  Glasgow,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  but  which  is  not  now  very  strong  in 
Scotland  iti.elf,— though  it  has  had  until  recent- 
ly more,  influence  in  America  than  aDy  other 
philosophy.  Its  greatest  name  is  Sir  William 
Hamilton;  It  has  always  proceeded  by  the 
method  of  observation,  and  in  professed  devo- 
tion to  tlte  principles  of  Bacon.  Adam  Smith 
is  one  of  Its  early  examples  and  did  much  to 
introduce  It  outride  of  Scotland.  It  refuses  all 
wire-drawn  conclusions,  and  strictly  favors  in- 
struction, as  Dr  Reid  did,  though  carrv- 
ing  instruction  farther  than  Bacon  did. 
Turnbnll  of  Aberdeeu  was  the  preceptor  of  Dr 


Reid,  and  among  hie  pupils  also  was  Hutcheson, 
—they  differed  frcm  Locke  in  regard  to  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  concerning  what  g'tes 
on  in  the  mind.  By  observation,  Reid  thought, 
principles  are  discovered  which  are  above  ob- 
servation, necessary  and  eternal,  and  In  this  Dr 
McCosh  fully  agreed.  The  Scotch  mode  of 
observation  has  been  described  as  timid  by 
those  who  mount  toward  tbe  sky,  bat  fret  no 
farther  than  the  clouds.  Reid  called  his  first 
principles  those  of  "common-sense,"  or,  more 
happily,  "reason  in  the  first  decree."  Dr 
Thomas  Brown  called  them  "Intuitions,"— "a 
phrase  of  which  I  am  fond,"  said  Dr  McCosh. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  endeavored  to  graft  upon 
the  Scotch  philosophy  the  principles  of 
Kant,— and  uses  sometimes  the  Scotch 
and  sometimes  the  German  nomenclature. 
These  principles,  said  Dr  McCosh,  are  first  self- 
evident,  second  necessary,  and  third  universal, 
that  is,  held  byall  men.  "I  am  not  altogether 
a  follower  of  the  Scottish  school,  but  I  do  hold 
with  them  that  these  first  principles  are  what 
Reid  described  them.  The  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  divines,  jurisprudents,  etc.,  also 
hold  to  these  principles  in  the  sense  of  Reid,  as 
it  seems  tome/'  The  two  schools  of  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  philosophy  are  impatient  of 
the  betwixt  and  between  position  of  the  Scotch 
philosophers;  "and  I  find  myself,"  said  Dr 
McCosh,  "in  tbe  condition  of  a  man  placed  be- 
tween two  contending  armies  and  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  both.  Sometimes  I  aim  a  shot  at  one 
side — at  John  Stuart  Mill,  for  example;  and 
sometimes  a  shot  at  the  other,  as  at  Kant;  I 
never  shoot  at  Hegel,  who  dwells  in  a  region  to 
which  my  weapons  do  not  reach.  I  believe  in 
a  priori  laws  as  Kant  does, — but  I  do  not 
believe  in  an  a  priori  science  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  by  man.  In  rejecting  the  metaphysics 
of  Germany  here  and  there,  I  am  not  rejecting 
<i  j.riori  truths  in  the  mind."  Tbe  doctor  did 
nut  disapprove  of  physiological  inquiries  and 
observations  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  the  mind ;  these  and  other  scientific 
investigations  have  always  been  favored  by  the 
Scottish  school.  The  tendency  of  the  psycholo- 
gy of  the  day  is  certain  toward  physiology, 
and  this  tendency  should  not  be  discouraged; 
and  he  added  that  at  Princeton  college  in  the 
last  winter  he  bad  encouraged  his  students  to 
pursue  such  physiological  inquiries.  Referring 
to  the  researches  of  Wundt  in  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  thought  in  the  human  mind,  he  sug- 
gested the  fancy  of  a  friend  who  is  not  a  philos- 
opher, that  icinkiug  is  somehow  connected  with 
thin  speed '  of  thought,— and  that  the 
faster  a  man  thinks,  the  faster  be 
wink*.  Concerning  this  the  doctor  had 
no  opinion  to  express;  but  in  regard 
to  tbe  perceptions  and  volitions  of  the  mind  be 
should  expect  to  learn  more  from  Mr  Alcoi.1  than 
from  all  tbe  physiologists  who  are  analyzing 
the  brain  substance. 
Tfcf    fevtmb.   school    has  madoagreat  manj 

I*tychoJnpea]  investigations,  with  the  results  oi 
I'.hjcblhr-ufCt'Sli  could  not  wholly  ayree;  but 
ihcv  do  not  rn-fesstogive  a  completed  result 
in  any  dlr.  -tlon.  The  doctor  thought  the 
rJeoi.Mou  c&mious.  and  not  ready  enough  to 
adopt  lit  truths  discovered  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Lcii-niiz.  Knut,  etc.;  even  in  Pessimism,  tbe 
worst  if  all  philosophical  systems,  he  thought 
there  was  ioint-Uiing  good,  in  that  it  forcibly 
set  forth  the  existence  of  evil  in  tbe  world. 
"The  true  competitor  of  the  Scotch  philosophy 
is  the  German,  -"*hich  I  admit  has  now  much 
more  influence.'!  The  best  expositor  of  the  one 
was  Thomas  Reid, — of  the  other  Iinmanuel 
Kjiiit;  I'u'.h  of  whom  opposed  strenoou«ly  the 
great  Scotch  agnostic,  David  Hume.  Dr  McCosh 
il.(  i  drk?*  a  parallel  of  comparison  and  contrast 
b-.tvcMj  tin:-.-  con  tern  [torn  ries,  Reid  and  Kant; 
and  i  i  i-t-c-'U-d  to  dwell  on  the  differences  be- 
tv.  ecu  them  and  their  followers, — one  following 
the  inlmtive  metliod,  the  other  the  critical 
method.  The  philosophies  that  havo  followed 
Kant  in  Germany  have  Deen  a  series  of  criti- 
cb-uis;  but  now  the  one  cry  of  young  men  In 
Germany  is,  "Away  with  these  schools  and  let 
us  get  hack  to  Kant."  This  the  doctor  said  he 
knew  from  the  report  ol  his  own  students  who 
keep  him  informed  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
Germany — agieting  in  the  main  with  the  report 
given  by  Prof  Howison  in  his  lectures  of  this 
week.  Kant's  mistake  was  in  adopting  Hume's 
definition  of  phenomena,  and  tbe  logical  out- 
come  of  this  has  been  Herbert  Spencer  s  doctriue 
of  the  Unknowable,  which  cannot  he  met  and 
overthrown  except  by  understanding  its  deriva- 
tion from  tbe  mistake  of  Kant.  The  great 
Gern,ac  poetry  has  also  come,  in  another  way, 
Irom  the  philosophy  of  Kant;  but  poetry  1s 
not  philosophy,  though  tbey  may  be  united, 
as  our  frienaB  here  know  so  well,"  glancing  at 
Mr  Alcott.  who  sat  at  his  right  hand.  "Our 
thinking  youngmen  in  America,  having  no  great 
leader  in  philosophy,  cast  loDging  looks  toward 
Germany, — some  of  them  go  there  and  spend  a 
year  or  two  In  the  labyrinth  of  German  thought, 
then  come  back  and  lecture  to  other  young  men, 
who  In  ar  them  with  devotion  but  not  always, 
with  a  clear  understanding.  For  myself  I  be- 
lieve with  Plato,  and  I  may  add,  with  tbe 
Concord  school,  In  a  divine  idea  In  the  mind," 
bnt  he  added  that  this  mint  be  developed  ac- 
cording to  tbe  principles  of  Induction,— and 
i  his  he  thought  was  eminently  true  of  the  Scotch 
school  generally.  He  believed  with  Hegel  In  an 
Absolut**,— but  he  thought  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge Is  finite.  (He  loathed  the  pessimism  of 
Scboitenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann,  but  recog- 
nized the  good  It  has  done  in  presenting  tho  nat- 
ure of  evil.)  "I  admire  the  rich  legacy 
of  genius  which  Emerson  has  left  to  us,— but 
before  they  can  have  their  full  value  they  must 
be  skillfully  cot  and  set  in  their  proper  position 
toward  one  another." 
When  at  the  close  pi  bj$  lecture  the  follower! 


of  Hegel  began  to  ply  Dr  McCosh  with  ques- 
tions, it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  an- 
swered very  profoundly,  though  in  several  re- 
spects he  agreed  with  them,— particularly  in 
regard  to  the  engrafting  of  the  agnosticism  of 
Kant  upon  the  Scotch  philosophy  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,— out  of  which,  in  due  time  pro- 
ceeded the  specula  live  part  of  Herbert  Spencer*! 
system— his  theory  of  the  unknowable.  They  did 
not  disagree  with  him  either  when  Dr  Met'  -jb 
proceeded  to  point  out  further  differences  bo 
twu  n  the  German  and  Scottish  philosophies,  and 
1 1  :ly  declared  that  America  ought  to  have  a 
p  ilu.-ophy  of  her  own,  as  she  had 
already  begun  w  have  a  literature  of 
btr  own.  Reverting  to  the  cry  ot  "Eack 
to  Kant!"  he  said  that  he,  too,  would 
join  iu  this  cry,  and  would  exclaim,  "Back  to 
Anselm,  back  to  Cicero,  back  to  Augustine, 
buck  to  Plato!"  He  would  take  all  that  was 
good  in  tbe  old  philosophy  and  would  use  it  aa 
a  light  to  show  the  path  of  a  new  and  distinct 
philosophy.  At  the  conclusion  of  Die  lecture, 
the  speaker,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
school,  was  heartily  applauded.  Mr  Alcott  spoke 
in  extension  of  the  views  of  the  doctor 
on  the  subject  oi  a  distinct  Ameri-an 
philosophy,  which,  he  said,  tne  tJoncord  school, 
in  its  rut-Oest  way,  was  aiming  at.  Prof  Hr.vria 
then  went  over  ib  his  usual  comprehensive  "/ay 
the  steps  iu  tbe  process  h-ading  from  the  multi- 
plex world  of  thinzs  up  to  the  totality  of  self- 
determination,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
pure  reason  as  cause  and  explanation  of  th  •  rni- 
verse,  nud  the  tc.-si-.n  cJ<-;-l  with  some  $;•_  •  •  vsi 
rerjj:;r;;s  by  Dr  McCosh  on  existence. 

Mrs  ilowe  in  her  lecture  Friday  evening  upon 
"Idols  and  Iconoclasts,"  did  not  revert  to  nuch 
general  topics  as  existence  and  Its  categories, 
but  touched  lightly  and  gracefully,  yet  serious- 
ly for  the  most  part,  on  many  ethical  subjects, 
and  several  pcrt-ons  whom  she  had  knowD, — 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  John  Weiss  and 
David  A.  Wesson.  Her  lecture  will  appear 
without  abbreviation  in  the  Traveller  this  after- 
noon, while  that  of  DrMcCosh  will  be  fully 
printed  only  in  the  Princeton  Review,  and 
the  newspapers  must  content  themselves 
with  an  abstract  merely.  Mrs  Howe 
was  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  commemora- 
tion to-day,  and  did  so,  briefly,  as  also  did  Mrs 
Cheney.  Mr  Benton's  essay  was  read  in  part 
by  Rev  G.  W.  Cooke,  the  biographer  of  Emer- 
son, who  added  some  words  of  his  own. 
French's  bust  of  Emerson,  and  a  portrait  of  him 
painted  by  a  Detroit  artist  nearly  10  years  ago 
were  in  the  hall,  decked  with  flowers,  and  the 
hall  was  ornamented  in  other  ways  by  several 
of  the  young  people  of  Concord,  under  the 
direction  of  George  B.  Bartlett,  who  had  decor- 
ated the  same  hall  In  a  similar  way  when  Mr 
Emerson  read  his  last  lecture  there  two  years 
ago.  The  graves  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Tborean  were  much  visited  during  the  day  by 
those  who  came  to  attend  the  exercises. 
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special  sxarcisee  la  soesaory  of  Kalpb  Waldo 
Smtrton.  Instead  of  Hlllslda  chapal,  th«  tows 
hall  was  used  as  the  ptaoa  of  meeting,  and  It  was 
daoorated  tastafolly  with  avergrasma  and  flowers. 
At  the  rear  of  tba  rue*  was  a  portrait  of  Emtr- 
ioQ  in  middle  Ufa,  draped  with  the  national  flag . 
His  wreath-crowned  bust  stood  ea  a  f  ern-coTared 
table  on  tbe  stage,  and  a  crayon  portrait  of  him 
as  an  old  man  was  bang  on  the  front  of  tbe  desk. 
Tbe  hall  was  well  Ailed  throughout  the  day.  At 
tbe  opening  of  ths  forenoon  exercises,  afur 
prayer  by  tbe  Rev.  IL  A.  Holland  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn  read  a  brief  paper  of  Introduction, 
•peaking  of  tbe  fitness  of  a  commemoration  of 
£merson  by  tbe  Concord  school. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  followed  with  a  paper  upon 
"Tbe  Nature  of  Knowledge—  Emerson's  Way,"  of 
which  tbe  following  was  apparently  tbe  best  por- 
tion: Emerson  bad  no  cods  or  system  of  creed; 
cocomprehBDiiT*.  practical  view  of  principles, 
but  only  keen,  single  perceptions,,  fatally  certain 
wltbln  whatever  field  be  surveyed  and  brought 
bis  perfect  inatninientorbralQtbaodoUutobear. 
Be  was  aa  Insulated  sun  aa  was  Miltoe,  Dante, 
Wordsworth— aa  liland  ratber  than  a  star;  and 
aa  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  OOsne  ware  not,  and 
the  mighty  Brownlnc  Is  not.  His  style  la  crUp 
and  Insular;  n«  hiiuxif  la  a  robe  without  seam. 
all  of  one  piece:  bis  leaf  Is  a  carcanet.  HU 
i bougbta  ara  a  •election  of  beada  to  be  strung, 
all  belonging;  together,  by  their  nerf ect  »nape  aim 
hue.  But  the  beet  lluea  are  Ilk*  a  iik-ocmIod  of 
rocketa,  with  tb«Ir  fleroe  sallies,  shining  tralnt  ami 
nendaome  curve*  opeoing  wlU«pUfup»riof<be  aky. 
HU  poems  and  esaaya  are  tonga,  not  lyniphonke, 
adr*,  and  not  dramas,  but  tltcre  wa*  a  tuoa  lu  bis 
mind  ao  constant  and  tweet  that  be  cared  sol  for 


cbords  and  pipes.  Emerson  delighted  in  a  good 
voice,  and  no  man  bad  a  better;  t  In*  page  was  a 
bard,  too,  supreme  on  tbit  tide  the  tea,  and  de»- 
tlnett  to  iurrlre  all  the  rest.  Hn  ktrain*  ar*  gifti. 
cblmtngs  of  nature,  sounds  of  tbe  mlnd*'l>low- 
nt  wbere  It  llatetb,"  tidings  from  soma  far-off 
celestial  shore,  articulated,  but  not  created  with 
any  cunning  ventriloanlam.  He  rldea  and  con- 
verses witb>tho  Lord;  be  Pitches  bis  key  as  be 
listens  to  repeat  •one  seraphic  strain;  and  so  to 
receive  and  communicate  is  tbe  hlgbeat  reach  of 
the  human  soul. 

Mr.  a.  Branson  Alcott'a  monody  entitled  "Ion" 
was  one  of  tba  author'*  most  poetical  produo- 
tioDs.    of   tbe  Heren  parts  of  fourteen  lines,— 
each  written  on  tbe  principles  of  a  sonnet,— tba 
fifth,  ■peaklne;  most  directly  of  Emerson,  but  not 
ao  oiled  with  a  sense  of  nature's  beauty  and  sym- 
pathy aa  soma,  la  aa  follows:— 
Blftinatew1  waa  Ion.  Wantaot*  to  Ma, 
with  natlTO  ceuiu«.  with  rich  frtfu  endowed, 
lie  mi£bt  of  hi*  dewYDt  be  nobly  proad; 
T*l  wackly  tempered  wan, •pake  moileMly. 
JSor  t ought  the  pliadlLs  of  the  no!" \  crowd. 
wlieu  duly  called  lum  In  the  tiik-L  to  be, 
flu  life  flowed  calmly,  rlMir,  nor  hoarae  aor  leaC 
Ht  wearied  itot  of  uiimurtuUf  y. 
>or  like  Tttbonu'i  beyged  a  lni>e-«prtn  thread; 
tout  liIMni.Lr  dr-jak  «t  luunUJim  of  pure  LTDlB, 
TIm  k-er,  untied  ol  vtumal  yuoih. 
Tin  not  lor  Ion'*  ukr  lhe*e  u-,ir- 1  Ahed, 
fTta  for  tlia  a«e  be  nun^l ,  bU  genlai  fad; 
Ion  itiiuuirul  Is.  he  U  not  dead. 

A  brief  eaaay  on  Emerson  as  a  poet,  written  by 
Sir.  Joel  Benton,  of  Amenla,  N.  \.,  va*  read  by 
tbe  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  told  of  her  first  lucetlng  with  Emerson. 
] ii- 1 lie  afternoon  the fir»t  paper  woa  by  rTofewor 
VY.  T.  Harris,  upon  "The  Unity  In  Emersor's 
Prose  Writings,"  and  it  was  the  only  address  of 
tbe  day  with  any  pretensions  to  critical  judg- 
ment or  interpretation.  Speaking  of  the  coin- 
plaint  that  Emerson's  csxayfl  lack  unity,  that  tbe 
•entences  could  i  o  read  in  any  other  order  aft 
well  its  that  in  which  they  are  printed,  l'rofeuor 
Karris  said  that  in  the  prose  essay  we  cannot 
expect  organic  unity,  but  we  may  expect 
rhetorical  unity  aud  lopcal  unity.  There 
teed  be  no  formal  sylloeixuia:  tbe 
eldest  unity  of  tb»  logical  klud  is  the  dialectic 
nnitv  that  lieglns  with  the  simplest  and  meet 
obvious  phase  of  the  subject,  and  discover*  by 
Investigation  the  next  phase  that  naturally  fuT- 
lowa.  It  Is  an  unfolding  of  the  nubject  according 
to  Its  natural  growth  in  ex]*rlence.  Emerson 
bas  furnished  us  many  very  wonderful  examples 
of  dialectic  treatment  of  bia  subject.  Bnt  he  baa 
been  very  careful  to  avoid  the  *how  of  ratiocina- 
tion aud'ihe  parade  of  proof-making.  The  object 
of  bis  writing  wan  to  present  truth, 
and  to  produce  Insight,  and  not  to  make 
proaelvtea.  Tbe  student  of  literature  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  dlalectle  art,  ana.  at 
tbe  same  ttine,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  genesis  of  EmerEon'i  view  of  tbe  world, 
should  study  tbe  essay  on  "Exjierience"  In  the 
second  scriee  of  essays.  In  tbi»  wonderful  piece 
of  writing  we  have  a  coinpend  of  his  lnsigbu  loto 
life  and  nature  arranged  in  dialectic  order.  Mas- 
ter his  treatment  of  the  toplca  and  you  will  die- 
cover  what  constitute  real  steps  of  progress  la 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  yon  will  learn 
bow  the  first  grows  into  the  second,  and  that  Into 
tbe  next,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  view  of  tbe 
world  that  be  baa  attained,  or  to  the  final  viaw 
reached  by  men   of   dcenist  Insight,  called  seers. 

Re  naruea  tbet*e  steps  or  stadia  Fa  experience,  11- 
sloir,  temperament,  succehslon,  i>urlace,  ear- 
prise,  reality  and  aulnectiveuess.  Tlte  first  phase 
of  experience,  according  to  htm.  brlnga  us  to  tbe 
con *utu noneas  of  Illusion.    This  la  a  great  step. 

At  the  first  start  In  culture,  long  since  begun 
oven  among  the  lowest  savages,  there  appears  tbe 
conviction  that  there  la  more  in  things  than  ap- 
peara  at  first  sight.  Things  are  fragments  of 
larger  tilings;  fact*  are  f racuients  of  larger  facta. 
Things  escape  us,  and  thus  "dream  dellvera  us  to 
dream,  and  there  Is  no  end  to  illusion.  Life  Is  a 
train  of  moods  like  a  atring  of  bead*,  and,  aa  we 

fiass  through  them ,  they  prove  to  be  many-colored 
entce  which  paint  tbe  world  tbelr  own  bee,  and 
each  a bowa  only  what  Ilea  In  ita  focus."  What 
experience  cninet.  next  alter  this  one  of  lllualonr 
Evidently  the  perception  of  conditioning  cir- 
cumstance, tbe  perception  of  fate  or  external 
Influence,  which  may  be  called  temperament, 
Structure  or  temperament  "prevails  over  every- 
thing of  time,  place  and  condition,  and  la  Incon- 
sumable In  tbe  flames  of  reiigton."  When  ex- 
perience has  exhausted  the  view  ot  temperament 
It  flude  that  It  baa  learned  tbe  necessity  of  suc- 
cession in  objects.  Temperament  is  no  finality, 
for  it  produces  no  ultimate  state  or  coodltloo, 
but  succeeds  only  in  making  a  transitory  Impree- 
stou.  We  paaa  ont  of  tlua  stadium  of  experience 
and  enter  on  tne  theory  of  tbe  world  that  aeea 
change  and  sucneselon  according  to  some  law  or 
other.  We  look  now  for  that  law.  When  we  eee 
the  law  we  shall  understand  the  order  of  ae- 
Quence,  and  can  map  out  tbe  orbit  of  life  and 
things.  Tbla  view  of  tbe  necessary  order  of  ee- 
Cjnenceii  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  hence  a  view 
of  tba  fixed  and  atable.  Emerton  calls  the  view 
of  tne  law  of  change  "surface,"  aa  if  tbe  seeing 
of  a  line  aa  a  whole  were  tbe  seeing  of  a  surface. 
Me  tblnk  today  that  we  have  taken  in  all  tbe 
metamorphoses  of  the  object  of  invcatlgatlou, 
but  tomorrow  wa  discover  new  ones  and  nava  to 
enlanre  our  description.  "Surface"  expaeds 
jnd  we  make  new  theories  of  the  law.  Eioersoei 
calls  tbe  next  to  no.  of  experience  "surprise," 
because  It  l*ctoi  with  the  luabrht  niude  In 
high  moment  of  life,  when   for  tna  first 


-predicatr*  as.  we  apj  Ir  to  tbe  part  or  fragment 
The  dependent  baa  oue  law,  and  the  independent 
baa  another.  The  dependent  ureeupposee  sousa- 
ibir.B,  It  Is  a  relative exltUtK.e.ane  Ita  being  la  la 
another.  The  Independent  U  self -com  aJoeu,  self- 
active,  self-determined,  roti*a  etnt  By  tbeee 
momenta  of  "surprise."  tbarefore,  wa  ascend  t/i  a 
new  place  of  experience,  no  longer  banuted  by 
those  dismal  s|»ectrea  of  illusion,  temperament, 
change  and  surface,  or  mechanic,  fixed  lawa. 
Things  arc  not  t ragmenta  of  a  vast  machine,  nor 
are  men  Muki  In  a  cusinic  pruceae  that  first  de- 
velop* and  then  ornsbea  tbesa.  Things  do  But  ex- 
ist In  succession,  aa  it  before  seemed  to  na,  but 
tbe  true,  real  existence  tbat  wa  bave  found  la 
always  the  same.  We  enter  through  tbe  asoternu 
of  surprise  lutn  tbe  realm  of  loaiabt.  Into  reality, 
hence  reality  Is  Entemous  alxth  category  of  ex- 
perience.   "By  perslstlngto  lead  or  to  Uilak,  tbka 


region  aire*  further   sigu  of  itself,  aa  It  were,  la 

Cashes  of  light,  i«   sudden     "" 

found  Wauty    a 

covered  It  parted   at    intervals    and 


discoveries  of  lia  nro- 
uiy    aud    reiHiae,  aa  If   tbe  ckucide  that 


approaching  traveller   tne    Inland     mountain*. 
with   the   treuuull   eternal   meadowe  spread  at 
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their  bust,  whereon   flock*   i^aae  ud  asanabarde 
pipe    and    dance."      Um    more    step  tipirilM 


iod  names  this  step  of  loslg  be  Anbjectivaaeae, 
becauM  !■  It  wa  arrive  at  U*s  ooarioUoei  thai 
tb*  absolute  la  aabyeet  and  ae*  saerery 
aaeaaaetoaa  law  *r  puwer.  At  tads  susra- 
nt  point  of  cxpcrltBM  wa  nana  Um 
nation  of  the  eeer.  the 
bf  bo.nau  eipericace.  The  aaar  aa 
ss*-s  Um  blgbost  prlaclplo  to  be  Maaan;  Um  ado*, 
tee*  tba  world  to  ba  the  axpraaaioa  of  veaaea; 
aba  prophet  and  )aw-glv*r  sea  ruaooa  aa  the  aav 
tboritatlva,  mroUUra  principle  o*  Ilia;  Um  harm 
km  reason  aa  a  coacret*  miufog  force  la  aoossty. 
ia  a  certain  atnaaali of  £aaanpo«'a writtr  — 
cAiwaahNM,  aJMl  eoautrmaUone  af 
tbfM*  pba*e*  of  experience.  Tbe  essay  aa  **Tae 
Over-Soul"  treat*  of  succession,  sorfaea,  aad 
n*Mlity(  under  other  naniea;  tbat  co  aplrltaal 
laws  uu  rta.ity  and  subject)  van***:  tbat  on  fata 
treat*  of  tem|H.mut:Dt  and  succession;  tbaaa  om 
worabtp,  biitor?,  giiu,  heroism,  love,  aa«l  each 
tit  if  p..  treat  ol  sulJecUTc  nes*.      Ilia  trsatbxw  ou 


sm 


ooucrete  themes  use  these  insight*  perpetually  aa 
toiTcnt  jirinciplfe* — but  aJwayo  with  I  rah  state- 
ment and  new   resources  uf   poetic   cxpraaatoa. 


There  la  uowhara  In  all  literature  each  sustained 
fliirbt  toward  the  sun — "a  flight,"  aa  rlotlnus 
call,  it,   "of  tba   aiona  to  tba  alone*'—  aa  that  la 

toe  over-soul  wherein  Emerson,  throughout  a 
lone  <■*■»»?,  nofolde  tUe  intdgbts,  briefly  and  ade- 
quately explained  onder  tbe  topic  of  ''surprise" 
n  the  essay  on  ex  pen  once.  It  would  seem  as  If 
aaou  paragraph  stated  tha  ideas  at  Um  watte  and 

than  again  that  aaeh  sentence  In  each  paragraph 
reflected  entire  tbe  same  Idea.  In  those  essay*  i» 
which  Emerson  Las  celebrated  this  doctrlwa  of 
the  highest  reality  and  its  subieetiTlty  or  rational 
nature,  its  revelation  to  us.  be  writes  In  a  style, 
elevated  above  dlaJectio  unity  and  uses  a  higher 
form  of  unity— that  of  absolute  identity.  To  rive 
one  specimen  of  this  I  off  r  a  very  short 
analysis  of  tba  cootaata  of  Um  essay 
on  "lbs  Over-Soul."  Ha  aaya  la  flub- 
aunea  that  man  baa  soma  taotoaoU  la  his 
life  when  ha  aees  deeply  Into  reality;  wbatb 
see*  then  has  authority  over  tba  other  parts  o 
his  life.  He  sees  principles  of  Justice,  love,  free- 
dom and  power,— attribute*  of  God.  That  eeetng 
Is  the  common  element  in  all  minds,  and  tran- 
scendent of  tbe  limitations  of  particular  tndivld- 
als.  Just  as  events  flow  down  from  a  hidden 
source,  so  these  ideas  snd  insights  descend  into 
the  mine*.  He  calls  this  the  "over-eoul,"  a  "unity 
within  which  every  man's  being  Is  contained  and 
made  one  with  every  other.  Although  wa  live  in 
division  and  ■  accession,  and  aea  the  world  piece 
bv  piece,  yet  the  soul  Is  tha  whole,  and  this  Is  the 
highest  law."  These  glimpses  of  tba  eternal 
verity  come  on  occasions  of  conversation,  reverie, 
remorse,  dreams  and  tlmea  of  passion.  We  learn 
that  the  soul  Is  not  an  organ,  but  that  wbscb  ani- 
mates all  organs;  not  a  iacultv,  but  a  light,  sod 
the  master  of  tbe  intellect  and  will.  Individual 
man  Is  only  tbe  organ  of  the  soul.  Tbaaa  deeps 
of  tha  spiritual  nature  are  aoceeslble  to  ail  man 
at  soma  time.  Tbe  sovereignty  of  tba  over-aoul 
la  shown  by  Its  Independence  of  all  limitation. 
Time,  space  and  circumstance  do  not  change  Its 
attributes.  Its  presence  doaa  not  make  a  pro- 
gress measurable  by  time,  but  It  produces  meta- 
morphoses causing  us  to  ascend  from  one  plane  of 
experience  to  tba  next, — aa  crest  a  change  aa 
from  tpc,to  worm,  or  from  worm  to  fly.  Society 
and  Institutions  reveal  this  common  nature,  or 
the  higher  person  or  Impersonal  one ;  for.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  attributing  to  tbe 
over-soul  tbe  paeelnus  and  imperfections  of  bn- 
msn  personality,  Emerson  sometimes  speaks  of 
taiui  as  Impersonal  (uslug  Cousin's  expression}. 
The  thought  of,  ibe  revelation  of  tue tout  in  man 
and  nature  Is  tbe  Idea  that  forms  the  nnlty  of  all 
tUat*£mer*on  baa  written,  whether  It  be  In  as- 
says like  "The  Over-Soul,"  or  in  historical  and 
critical  studios  like  "English  Traits  and  Hepre- 
sentstlve  Men,"  or- in  poem*  of  natare  lute 
"Monsdnoc,"  One  will  find  everywhere,  though 
under  slightly  different  names,  the  elemental  of 
experience  In  this  sublime  poena  prefixed  to  the 
essay  on  experience:— 

The  lords  of  llf  e.  the  lords  of  11% 
I  mw  lbs**  pass 
In  their  own  galas. 
Use  sad  aabVa, 
Portly  and  grim, 
I'k  and  surprise, 
Snrfare  aa:l  dream, 
BneeesilonswUtandSBwetiat  wnaaL 
Teupenuvent  wllnoni  a  tongue, 
And  the  inreuior  of  the  game, 
Oaiuiprwut  wtihooi  name; 
tonic  io  pee,  nm  to  be  gaesM d. 
They  nuuvbed  from  cast  to  wast} 
Llllle  luaa,  leau  ol  all, 
Aiooiik  tbe  kg*  of  UU  fnardlans  taaV 
Walked  snoot  wlih  pouled  look. 
Hint  by  tbe  band  daar  mi  mm  look, 
Dcareat  nature,  strung  and  kind. 
WhbaseRd:   "itarUng,  a«»er  uksil 
Tomorrow  they  will  waaranetber  faoa. 
The  foawUr  thoo;  tsvaee  are  thy  racer" 

Mr.  John  AJbee  of  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  fare  am 
account  of  an  Interview  la  bis  youtnful  days  with 
Emerson;  Mrs.  Martha  1*.  Lowe  read  a  brief 
poem;  Professor  Alexander.  Wilder  spok*  of  Km~ 
eisoo  aa  tba  Plato  of  America,  tbe  moat  original 
of  our  authors  and  among  tbs  very  wisest,  and 
Mrs.  Ednsh  D.  Cheney,  toe  last  speaker  of  tbe 
afternoon,  dwolt  upon  tbe  purity,  freshman*  and 
sonrage  of  Emerson's  character ,  and  Um  duty  ef 
als  intimate  friends  to  preserve  his  ■Mrnocy  gjeea 
for  the  coming  generations. 
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aitbt  ta  erea  more  prominently  prawntai. 
Tba  ualjais  ol  Emerson'*  nmj  o» 
"  Ezperienot  "  b  on  especially  Interoftlni  to 
•tad,.  Professor  Harris's  «tat*a«t  of  tka 
kfleal  soaaaaea  is  that  first,  azparlanea  eoar 
doelsos  to  cooselqnsiioi*  of  Qiasloa;  bu*r,H 
emaDdjMtas  as  from  ttmperameat  and  ashars 
as  Iota  tba  series  of  surprises.  Tka  Prof  ass  ar 
clsMiflca  tba  seers  of  tbe  world  rato  four  orders: 
tba  atopbot,  or  lawfirar,  tba  bsrosaar,  Ik*) 
philosopher  aad  tbe  poet-seer,  arboaa  "laelt** 
la  lata  tba  lopremaey  at  persoosMtj,-"  aad 
amoof  tbase  types  ha  aeslfaa  to  Bmwaoa  "a 
place  oa  tka  plane  of  tka  highest  poUoeoptno 
tkinklac,  while  bs  remained  essentially  a  post, 
and  la  toe  arrittnes  beartnjr  oa  klatta-j  aud  sodal 
instltatkws  he  went  orer  to  tha  staadpotat  af 
seeraa  lawdTer.and  praaekad  tka  two  stales 
of  tils  day  and  feneration."  Tba  dlsUactloos 
so, jested  In  this  paper  between  rhetorical  aad 
logtral  nnlty  commead  themsstTss  to  considers. 


PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 

Tbe   Commemoration     at     BUph 
Waldo  Emerfoii. 

•ST  JOmw  thmt  WW  MA**  ~%*TwXE 
trmrn  Bitter*. 


n.l  ooworn.  was  an  onVpting  at  the 


EST*  We  present  to-Jay  la  another  eorama  aV 
very  notable  piper  by  Professor  Harria  of  Coav 
cord,  on  "The  Unity  of  Emenon'a  Pro* e,"  which; 
was  read  at  the  com  memo  ration  servioea  00  Sat- 
orday.  The  essay  Is  one  whose  profoatd  la  light 
Into  the  undercurrent  ol  unity  in  tba  writings  ol 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  wboee  clear  toterpxeUtJoa  of 
this  tnbtle.  nodcr-l-iag  coottortioa,  rmdaa  It  a 
very  remarkable  coDtribnUoa  to  EoMeaosriaa 
Utarator*.  in  this  paper  U  will  ba  aeen  tbat 
Profaaaor  Rsrrts  pursuea  a  ilsnllaff  tratal  af 
thought  to  tbat  la  hie  paper  oa  Smsrsoa  bs 
tbe  curreat  number  of  tba  AUantk  afnaUary, 
bat    from    a  ■  greatar    coadaaaialsal,    Um  lav 


Tht  Unity   of   Emenon'a   Pros*   Btt 
Forth  by  Prof.  Hurls. 

AMreaeee   aw    Mr.    Smnawrw,    Me*    aamre>ss, 

Mrs.  ls>we,  Mr.  AlWe,  Mrs.  Chette*. 

svad  Br.  »VUd«r 

FOC2I    BY    A.   BB0N8ON    AhOOVT 


or  New  Voik;  kiis  'Hsi#beckeV.  offtlUdelpWa;  teting  lha 

Mbs  Hoar,  of  Concord;  HItS  Mcwner;  Mrs.  KickO*.  Terse.                                        f.i«*.w.   -«i«i  ml.M  k* 

ol  Clevalsmti  He  was  offemieu  at  ihe  blot  tha:  "pint  mtuht  ne 

TLe  elrrctoes  of  the  day  opened  with  praitr  by  the  r esuli  sf  maUermade  very  "thin."     Us  gued 

Bev.  Dr.  Holland,  afttr  wbfctTalr.  F.  B.  Ssnbora,  sttruller  ibe  uofteparent  as  a  taller  ox  rugUive 

niss.'ttbt  ef  tmedaT.  gs«  the  foilesrteg  bo»atifel  flare  lor  the  north   itar.     He  liked    Booapnrte  s 

*v*dr— -.  word,  "History  Is  a  fabHsgrecd  upon,*  aad  o rote, 

,,_   nwa-a— »-  masaka^as.  "Time  distributes  Into  shining   ether  tbe  solid   aa- 

sar.  BjuaaMrn  a  avwwrwat.  gulsrlty  of  iscta."    Me  saw,  like  a  snJrltiul  bomtc •>- 

FrieadaaadneIgbbon.lt  is  three  UHiotbi  today  Wnth,  tbe  blshart  potenc;  In  the  Isrgeit  Jilutiea  and 

rtoee  we  began  to  dwell  with  earnest  isar  on  toe  frtiuendotu  ferces  In  the  least  space.    Tali  i«  oa- 
ibeugats  that  oar  Coveoid  pee;  and  pUofwnbtr. 
wbese  naais  ana  fame  baa  becom  i»  as  it  were,  a  part 
if  our  Own,  ai*d  ler  the  grentrr  part  era.  aassraf 


tore's  raw;  tbe  large  h  made  of  the  little. 

The  ngoostie,  that  mast  reflned  ipeclmen  ef  mate- 
lalu-m,  j-Htcb  birth  to  the  "koow  oothlag"  ie  tue  lo- 


Jrom  Uus  baamt  of  lift  to  aaotlter 

Even  tbea  we  Imaclued,  eootravy  to  what  we  bad 
known  of  tue  hlgu  iiBfulSiit?  ot  ola  career  amoog 
us,  tbat  hlr  deraunure  «ouM  be  like  tbat  of  other 
men,  a  period  of  nines*  more  or  1ms  exUoded,  Is 
which  we  mlgM  become  familiar  srUb  tbe  thoughss  ef 
d<a:b,  and  hablinate  ourMlret  to  what  the  town  aad 
toe  narloo  mu-t  be  wltbout  bis  irscioas  preKnee. 
Bnt  he,  with  tbe  tpeed  of  genius,  made  haste  to  be 

gone,  sod,  when  tie  moment  earae.  we  felt  in  bU  R'if  J^u  t0"uaVn  Ideallttaod  ootniattertuHft,«ueb 
desib  tbat  surptiM  which  tbe  scfatevemsntfc  of  bis  newas  He  mnv  bare  mads  ttroagsutemeuU  which, 
life  had  to  o  tea  given  a*.  umjusliflcd,  looked  the  other  way.  »s  when  be  sayt: 

Emartoueitoied,  Indeed,  to  tarprtoe,  as  tbo  aoe*    Sjp5JJa  It  part  of  the  Uodscnpe."    Mat  be  modi  Hot 


Ajoftrica,  though  young  In  literature,  has  already 
■njugurated  the  celebration  of  Intellectual  greataees 
which  marks  certain  memorial  days  In  a  manner  that 
will  perpetuate  tbelr  record  In  oar  literary  hUtory. 
Tela  can  there  narer  be  to  any  country,  or  any  age. 
a  more  notable  memorial  day  than  tbat  of  Saturday, 
July  23, 1SS,  on  which  tbs  Concord  School  of  PbOoa- 
epbv  celebrated  tbe  life,  the  works,  the  taSuenee,  of 
the  poet  and  philosopher,  Haiph  Waldo  Btmcrsoa. 
It  was  fitunc  thai  this  event  tbomHl  be  set 
In  tbe  teeneiy  of  his  life;  that  tbe  murmuring 
pines  from  the  hills  where  ba  had  walked  should 
yield  their  greenery  to  garland  the  hall  In  wbicb  tm 
hud  delivered  one  handled  lectures  for  the  beneSt 
o?  tbs  village  lyeenm;  tbat  tbe  dealing  lilies  from 
CcDcord  river,  and  the  rose?  from  its  border-?  ?'jruld 
bTlnj  tlitirliloom  a-.-J  fTsgrunct-:  that  tbos-e  i^0  lad 
knowTi  and  J' ". .  i  .-Lc.M  ecu  x  -^  j.r.  iec  himj  ^ '.  "a 
otbextto  witpuii^^AaH*e.vi.sAt  jT*vost.jire<4u*is\.ij)t. 
heiilance,  aad  hit  lnflueoee  toelr  lusnlrnrJon,  should 
asseuble  on  tblt  occasion,  which  will  be  ombela.M 
iu  memorj  as  n  coutecrated  any  ol  Ur«.  We  read  lu 
a  tutored  pocui  words  ascribed  to  Vlttotla  Coloons 
tbat  rnn- 

"God's  bei.ison  on  her  ttnce  slie  was  the  friend 

Of  Michael  Aogelo." 
Wus  it  not  meet  tbst  thete  words  fchould  repeat 
Uitfiuielves  to  thoee  wbo  listened  to  tbe  f nendt  of 
tuerfOD,— thu  friends  wbo  blessed  bi^  life  with  tbel^ 
intellectual  fyuipatby  aud  true  interpretntion?  To 
ihoae  tisbdiitf  wilhln  tblt  charmed  circle,— Mr."  A.I- 
oott,  Dr.  Bariol,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs. Obeoerrhli  friends 
and  co-workers;  to  tbe  younger,  ret  still  inner  circle. 
—Mr.  Banboni,  Mr.  aibe'e,  i*ror.  Harris,  and  otlurs, 
to  them,  as  to  those  for  whom  their  wor<tt  cousecrar 
ted  tbe  bcur,  the  occssloo  moat  evor_rvaulB  as  a 
date  In  llle  to  be  marked  by  tne  white  itone  of  niem- 
oi  j.  All  nuture  was  In  simiuitbj.  The  bloom,  aod 
Huiii ,  aod  fragrance  at  a  midsummer  morning  made 
glad  the  ptaee.  Two  portraits  of  tbs  po*t-phUo#o- 
pber  lubaed  down  upon  the  'company.  _A  bu«t 
crowned  with  laurel,  teal  by  Mitt  Lout. a  AleoM. 
retted  on  Its  arched  pedestal  ot  green.  Toe  notional 
colors  were  drsped  above  tbe  portrait/,  tbe  wreaths, 
tbe  blcs*cmt.  Tbere  was  a  threefold  ilgoitJcacce  In 
these  typical  eoibleut,— tbe  towur  the  uatlou.  Esa- 
crson!  The  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
tain* so  ester  od  Balph  Waldo  Enirrdnn  from  Prof. 
W.  T.  Harris,  which  Is  without  doubt  tbe  trnest  aod 
tbs  most  profound  critique  eves,  made  opon  hit 
writings.    In  tblt  paper  Prof.  Harris  tajr: 

"lit  tblt  as  it  insy,  kreerton  baa  translated  for  as 
tbe  etblcnl  code  of  -be  world  ana  pabH«bed  au  edi- 
tion of  It  for  a  people  with  local  te If -government. 
Noose  baa  prraebed  mora  solemnly  to  us  of  oar 
dutle*  in  a  free  government.  Tiicbery  and  cunalag, 
demagogues— these  bare  received  bit  rebuke:  bat 
tbelr  pretence  nee  never  made  bias  despair  «f  oar 
cltirisallcrc.  His  teachings  have  borne  ooble  fruit 
in  tblt  direction,  and  I  believe  that  every  American 
has  received  some  isspabw  from  Essersoa  that  gives 
bim  sreaier  moral  oourage,  and  oaassi  bin*  to  deal 
with  hit  fellow-atea  more  frankly  and  goaeroasly 
than  before." 

Tbat  these  words  are  deeply  and  uBlverselly  traa, 
—that  every  one  feels  ss  Prof.  Hsnii  mjt,  thai  ho 
bat  recerree  some  laipulte  of  greater  moral  coajage 
from  Emerson,  most  cominend  ls*wlf  to  every 
fbougntful  man  aod  wosnan. 

AmoDg  tbe  atsemMed  coeanany  ware  Dr.  MeGoah, 
Prrsident  of  Prtoceum  College;  Rev.  C.  A.  Barle), 
It.  D:  Mr.  A.  Brooson  Alcott:  Prof.  Ohaa- 
nlrg  Whlttaker;  Mrs.  Join  Ward  Honei  Mr*.  BA- 
DS D.  Cheney;  Mr.  Julie  Alone:  prof.  O. 
U.  HowUon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Bsnbora; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  H.  Emery,  Jr.;  Dr.  aod  Mrs. 
h.  K.  Jonts;  Profetter  and  Mrt.  W.T.  Harris;  M tat 
Elizalarfb  Psavcdv;  .Mr.  U.  P.  Lathrop  and  Mrr. 
Ri**c  Hawihorne-Latbrop;  Dr.  K.  W.  Euier>>ou;  afi'S 
Louhs  Aloott  aod  Lsr  ttster,  Mrt.  Minot  Pratt:  e*> 
Governor  Talbot;  Dr.  AlriasMier  Wilder;  tbe  Her. 
Dr.  tlroa*.  ot  Concord;  stev.  Mr.  Brtbrr;  Mrs.  Look- 
laix>,  of  St.  Louie  i\  titter  of  PretMeni  Eliut  <tf 
WitLlngton  TJorver  ty.)  aod  ber    daughter.  Mim 


tellectual  world,  uonsidtrt  Impertinent  all  curiosity 
bevond  phenomcoa  snd  thetrUwt.  It  is  wtekad  to 
bmod  as  uteleu  a  corloaity  of  which  natare  in  and 
out  of  ot  is  tbe  promoter.  On  this  everlaktiitg 
gn.nnd  reit  philosophy  and  religion.  wblc*»  are  more 
than  science.  Tblt  rupcrsentibie.  supersolar.  spper- 
natural,  not  ia  tbs  sen**  of  miracle  or  rlolaied  *awt, 
bow  nendiiy  Emer>oo  Uugbt:  "Let  who  will  wrau- 


■°5*     »"A  man  It  part  < 

■aW       l,i«  mam     *%trnvni 


does,  and  to  eoosole   sod  strengthen,  as  doet  the     _^  eJtnivn sauce.    Our  objections  to  blm  are 

pbllo.ophcr._He  was  Um  l^„^P«»^Jofb«_to    wost]y  ^^^  ^%„  oWn  pa^es;  hU  critics  _ara_  like 


one,  and  as  such  we  aisa  to  celebrate  hb 
le-day.  It  U  peculturly  Itllng  that  tbe  School  of 
rbiiwophy  should  thus  commoiuorate  blot  whs  wai 
and  must  always  remain  Its  mo  t  llliurtrtoai  teacher. 
He  did  not  hold,  or  else,  bold  ',  be  did  not  value 
ereaUT  eouie  ol  tbeopinlonia  meed  tn  oar  year- 
ly cfiBttswaoas;  b>  uotbdd  was  UaAjnro.aad  ere  ahail 
bear  &  so  weU'descrUsed  Ods  tmoralag  "by  Dr.  SarUS 
ind  this  afternoon  by  Dr.  Harris  that  I  need  not  da- 


does 'that  bark  at  a  man  oa  bis  owo  premises. 
Formed  far  the  admiring  of  beaaty  In  iratar..-,  be 
yet  perceived  tbe  peril  that  ntnure  herself  with  b*r 
W-a«  and  forms  may  seduce;  -he  Is  a  eoreerc".  with 
which  the  soul  eomu.itaedn.ifjy  lo  wUhdrnwIor  lis 
wortbfp  Iroro  God.  Eu.erton  beheld  both  si'lc,  and 
from  tbe  heart  of  God  he  derived  toe  tacrcd  drop* 
of  life. 

Emerson  had  no  code  or  syttcai  ot  creed;  oo  com- 
prebentlve,  prtctleal   view  of  principles  but  only 


acboois  to  coltl-  been,  Flngle  perceptiout,  total.*  ear £lo  wttbla  whas- 
jut  time  a  seflotu  «T«  fleld  be  snrveyed  and  broouht  bu  perfect  o- 
and  tofts  uaea-    itrnnicnt  or  brarn  theodolite  to  bear.    He  wis  an  la- 


the chief  purpose  of  < 

vate  in  tbe  men  and  women  cf  oar  t 

conieropratloa  of  tbe  most  serious  and  loftr  qua.-     ■-    ---_  .      -  ,  -     . 

iKut  which  ooufrontnt  In  the  Burning  or  tbe  even-  tulated  tun  a«  was  Milton,  Dante,  wordsworta—  io 
Ing  of  oar  day— and  to  approach  tbeM  problems,  not  Ulendraiber  thai  a  star;  and  it*  "omer,  »"»«*- 
donUful'y  and  with  timid  or  malsrobmt  appreaca-  peare  and  GoMhe  were  not,  and I  tbi  mighty  Brots- 
siont,  but  with  a  loving  and  brave  eonG+soco-la  lug  it  uot-  Ills  style  *•  crisp  and  lu>ulsr:  ••|«»'n»rff 
hu  purnote  he  «nu  not  ouly  aaised  wttb  as  bat  be    i»  *  rob*  without  seam,  all  of  ooe  piece;  at*  wm 

.._v_i. . — l.  —    ^rcaret,    Hb  ibtuehta  are  a  tarectloo  ef  beads  to 

betiruof-ali  l>eluiuua^  togetijeT,  by  their  aerfect 
i  shape  and  hne.  But  the  bett  lines  arW  like  a  taoces- 
iloo  of  rocket v* lth  their  fierce  u«ss,  ablotvs 
trains  and  baodtpBO  enrvet  opeolog  wfrie  gllmptwt 
ot  tbe  irk y.  lilt  poem*  and  eusy*  are  aoagt,  not 
symphonies,  odri  and  not  dramas.  But  th*ere  wa*  a 
I  tune  In  his  mind  to  constant  and  tweet  tba*.  be  eared 
i  not  for  chord.'  aud  pipes. 

|  In  clot  lug,  Dr.  Bartoi  cnld:  fa  a  score  of  years 
L-tbe  whole  new  popular  f<>rm  of  koowlndge  may 
eLange.  God  may  show  a*  hU  face  atralo.  bo.  be 
will  oot  do  It  throngb  a  >ttveiopnient  theort.  My 
frienrtt,  he  hat  not  wltbiltirwn  iruin  ut  the  light  ef 
Ms  eounteoaoce.  But  that  religion  nuvboapowcr 
]  there  waft  be  tome  coidiqosi  ceofctslo-n,  enarea. 
Euer-OL  feared  tbe  exceaset  of  rad»caiiiQ  and  went 
!to  meeilng  regularly  lu  bis  last  days.  1  count  it  a 
spiritual  a --tut  lo  him,  not  an  intellectual  asisot  lu 
;  bim.  To  KmmoD'i  school  of  character  wbo  would 
,  not  belong?  Did  any  ooe  know  him  and  not  take  a 
lesson  In  noMHt.r?  * 

.  Wbat  rebuke  'did  envy  need  bot  from  bit  look? 
'No  courtciy  to  others  but  he  owed  to  blmielf !  Could 
lufiiuer.  finer  than  his  blot'iu  oo  the  penealocie  tree 
of  earl-?  and  kings?  Hit  tongue  turned  every  other; 
[hie  pre*enc*  ranked  all  comers.  "Where  mankind 
c:t- io  tbe  bead  o(  the  table."  It  wa»not  to  boast, 
but  io  bow.  Emerson  wat  one  of  those  with  the 
1  porctr  ot  drswii  g  from  the  upper  atmosphere,  occa- 
r  i-a  by  the  untete,  from  \fbum  tacit  at  be  are  but 
t>v  Jr-b  detained.  Only  ihla  feIlowibrp,turmlsod, 
in  i  red  for  and  enjoyed,  make  it  wonb  while  to  live 
stall.  "If  tbere  be  gods  It  It  ^ood  to  live;  »  tbere 
be  nooe  It  It  pleasant  to  die."  * 
Tbe  beautiful  poem  at 

Mr.  A.   UroDioi  Alcott 

wst  a  monody  entitled  'Iod  " 

MB.  ALCOTT'S  fOKM. 


bad  been  for  half  a  ceutnry  oar  leader. 
Iu  vala  for  us  to  say  what  thorn  hast  been 

To  oar  occasion— 

TbU  Bickering  aatsea, 
Tbb  stock  of  people  Iram  aa  K-jUsh  kla. 

And  ae  wbo  led  tba  raw. 

The  f rosea  Puritan, 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  patience  with  his  Mfth, 
When  thou  most  teach  sum  what  God's  eptift  salth. 

Po  moderate  In  thy  lesion*,  aad  so  alee. 

Ti  foes  so ooorteosw. 

To  friends  so  eanewas. 
And  bot  pliable  t*  tbe  oel.rhbor'.  eyes; 

Tby  eoorte  wat  better  kept. 

From  where  tbe  droamers  slept, 
Tb*  sure  meridian  taken  by  tbe  son, 
Tby  compass  potetin:  true  ae  water*  rem. 

Tbe  smart  and  pathos  of  oar  truf  ering  race, 

Bore  thee  no  harm; 

Tby  niBtcclar  arm 
Tba  daily  Ills  or  living  did  efface; 

Tbe  source  of  tby  spring, 

Fiona  wbeoee  thy  laoaglt  leek  wing. 
I'nsonuded  wei  e  by  lines  of  rerdld  day, 
Enclosed  with  lobutd  wall  tby  virtue's  way. 

Ibe  circles  of  tby  thought  abeao  vast  at  tears; 

No  glass  shall  round  taeaa, 

No  pawjumrt  aewrd  tBttai, 
Ibrybem  tte  observer  like  bright  steel  wrought 
ben; 

Yd  -limpid  m  tbe  sua. 

Or  as  bright  waters  ran 
From  tbe  cold  fonoioln  of  an  Akylo*  taring , 
Or  diamonds  rich  y  set  In  tbe  Knag's  ring. 

Out  of  deep  a*)tlerle*  tby  goblet  1H, 

The  wines  do  inwratar 

Ttat  nature  warered  bar 
When  the  •  as  pressing  but  f roes  mast  Um  bill*, 

Tbe  plain*  t'nst  sear  aa  lie, 

Tbe  fold  tags  af  tbe  say, 
Wbnte*r  wlthla  the  borlaaa't  beaad  there  to— 
Frcm  Hades"  caWr.m  lu  th*  bin*  OwsTa  btiav" 

It  It  not  glten  Ie  at,  aod  lo  few  mem  saw  I  tbe  given, 
to  mtatuxe  IhehrifBtaoddcnthof  EaMrsea'tgsatuc, 
either  as  post  *r  a«nosof*aer.  Bat  Mere  I*  aa  eaaaat 
ef  bis  pbiletophtcal  chaxscter  which  we  caaeottaa 
olUn  dwell  epos— his  iowtaf  ^aefajllaa*  sssartety  to 


Why,  O  je  willows,  and  *e  p;i stores  bare, 
WIit  will  ve  tbu-yoDr  l>o-i-  ^o  lute  Oe',:i\?' 
V-  wind   'I  wetdsaiesiie  rud  pulico  iSiv, 
/.      .-.Iieeil         iietmet   .vJcriU"in  Uc?pair7 
I..:   „e,  c'  .   • .,  me,  re  i  f  ,  !.i  t  ■•?.  [  ;si, 
W»iih«i  :  -■■  ':.  I    .  ..off  ■      '.  ...re. 

fiat,  bate     .-.  !■  V  -         tL  ?«     r. 

Yef  wbol-^  v       .  i.  i.-A.  .-  u;a  :::  y..  r.  il  *.. 
sBsssed  re  his  asaca  i*ut>u.  utw*  u*  laukaaAAwejJ 
Where  mldat  tlie  drooping  fernt  he  loved  t*  steal 
< 'unohi  ye  no  climpr>es  of  uiy  trraot  there? 
fell  j uf,  O  tell  me,  whither  be  hath  flown, 
Boioved  loo,  flown  and  left  ye.  :-ad  ard  looe* 


all  tics,  bb  hospitaJitr  I*  everything  tbat  bsxc  tbe 
cpriabt  lace  ef  tbcaabt,  bis  deem  sytaoathy  and  let- 

luwiblp.  beneath  aa  exterior  aeesexhao*  soM.wleb — r— 7 — -  -  v  •--  -■- 

all  ttat  Is  bumaa  aad  aspiring.    Hst  frlewd  Jeaaa     Wbilrt  I,  tbroogb  woods  and  Cel'lt,  hit  lor    bom 
Very  ooee  t*Jd,  la  aa  eteay  ea  poetry  too  early 
lor^otieo:    "The    fact    bs    oar    asaaaer,    or    the 
nurwbert  and  action*   ef  aery    mUlWctaal    i^tten, 


can  nc«ar  become  tbe  rvptesewaulTM  ef  greatiH 

t  tbe  high  sphere  whlea  tbsy 
I  bauiia  salad , 


Tney  lave  lallea  from 
oeeapietl  In  a  lOModranced 
never  to  regain  It." 


htfthspbe- 
stagsef  the 
Bat  tblt 


,11k* 


Karly,  throogb  fleMnnd  woo-1,  uch  spring  wa  sped, 
Y  onus  Ton  Tecdlaa  o'er  the  ret^y  pass 
Row  n>!-t  btt  footsteps,  and  bu#  •urehisueadr 
Hit  eosverre  deep  sad  weighty:  where,  alasl 
Ukerv*coef  theufhi,  nub  labtleat  beeary  wed 
"      >l)e  of  I   ■  "" 


everytblag  In  dally  Au**rtcam  arpirataM,  feaad  lay  The  bed  aod  bird  and  floaor, jhc  pile  of 

a  nstaat  ooniradlction  as  Wanriea,  wbeae  amaoaers  gM  »«"•  of  *^">  ">*  unf«  *■'  °  crbead, 

lepresentei  nothing  *t*e  taaa  araataeoi.  aa  I  that  !The  *^t  waim  glswce,  thefatet  of  lore  aad  draadV 

not  In  adSMilrag,  ovfjpeesrlaajww.hwt  wttb  abe  *» **&***!**  •*  ■*!  1!^3^£2WU*• 

rweetnest  of  senllgbL    Lit  ate  ~*  sWtla  yoa  lnia  £ea ■enaVaat^sw^myrladnrlndsd  race 

i  y*a  taeaa  H*d  '*  •>'•  tboaibii  tbeir  registry  and  pfatx 


with  these  wor-ta  of  atluo,  eea  laimsl  to  y*a  tbea*     n 

abetrttl  <wiry  forward  year  tetagbss  toward  Ms     Bridihi  with  1at«lti#sw4-,or  draped  auk  sUea, 

peetry  and  the  philosophy  ef  ear  tswoitnaa. 

atew.  t)r.   ■  a  real 
w>-  tbea  Utrodtseed  ay  air.  Haeboia.  Two  Be 
Daciergave  an  addreat  wbtaa,  for  tat  bsaaty 


Hid  la  dark  ear*,  aleat  aa  ateanUa*  at^eew* 
lo  teas  tauaened,  ensouled  ta  starry  keep. 


tbeairbwTli*  relaed  aaalyals. sai  jwaaei  abjeusnaaS  SlTat^'lS^il^^ 

oaa  seldom  aeeo  eoaallesiT la  tGTaeasTeV,  whlab  u$^kZL!L!F^&2^Futr^m' 

owTthHU   v^^tw^^lI^ftE;  ^11—4^11!  Hrxt'  lo  'be  hareast-s  e*U  oar  war  w*  aaaks, 

££?  iSUZSL  \5TJaewt7laMt  bh  JgrSm  aat  Where  »r!g»Uy  talk  d^a  aouiUe  moraba.  wi*_ 

B^»o->a In.*!  .-  W^MUm-lM  Tf-..-**rr  ^rmrted  waw;  ah,  Hyl*-,  toe.  ta  p»esl 

frSTtla  nVir^r   i^Tns^i  ■  SaSwatt ^.1?^  »?«.  ***r  loa't  fHrid  aj>,1  wtae—I  ail 

ra^bT.e^le^or^  ' 


Hylas,  dear  low's  mead  and  n»ta*-i  ail  aioa*, 
Alone  aai  left  by  aaraawtbaa;  fab*. 
Vsabbrd  my  breed  owea  all,  ibe  good,  tHe great 
Why  am  1  epareeV  srliy  Uft  #T 


the  beataa  of  faita.  If  I  eaa  briag  aaaVfat  a  aw>- 
mna\thavt  Hobt  ef  ear  day  wbicb  SeMrsee  wa*.  ft 
wlUbeaaoaor  ley;  for  to  bar*  hr*d  U  la*  uame 
ttmo  with  him,  to  bav«  tteee  hi*^r)**e  **d  sbaiea  ait 
love,  not  deatoa-  Watrre  hasoauM  lotb  as  s**  aa*  r*. 
larn.toaaaeTaeraPl*  rmrilegw.  ale  Is  ae*  driuf  iter 
In  the  paat  tense. 

No  parUcalar  faver  from  a*  acejoatatanee  srlab 
tsststM  sassUd  at  sMmgjraa  ssaatsmtsaaskM  stareJIsma* 

TTCs  "drs  *f  *o»eT»rfrt'  r»urTms"  era*  ]<rri  rnr'aff.''  'f  Th*  Anraiarirg  piaea  Inverted  ta  lie 

thlntt  tli*  gADlos  of  Emerson,  the  freth  wilot  of  bis  Thereto  hit  ttasi  lbs  rt| 

IniaHTrv  as  of  gold,  the  power  tbat  sande  Oh)  word*  lrt  ai 

llkecolQt  u-ed  for  the   Hrst  time,  every  tyUsbJs't  Fall 


Now  wsnde  oar  sacnao  streaai   tbrwagb  ainl.w 

By  bendlnawiUewe,  tangled  tea  and  ataba, 

fiiuootb  leld  aad  Caratsiaad  dote  lis  law  fasweke. 
Twa*  la  swr  wMdaatas  Iaa,  tea,  was  seen. 
But  oitemest  fooad  at  Waldsa't  Mjerabt  taka* 


rippiisi  rbysse  sud  saaka, 
orinsj  ab sees  sen cise  i*e  vene  beesreaa, 

oed  UiSkwemoi-n  u<  tbe  wtaard  aassf. 


1883 

For  wood  and  wave  aod  shore,  with  fcladrwl  will. 

Stropb,,  sort  slrophf,  Id  tor.  prol»nf. 

Now  wate  and  abore»4  aoecTar*  nhlll  aftflaj 

loo,  luelodlont  bard,  balk  drept  has  ea&L 

nil  barp  la  illeat  and  at,  vole*  »  Rill. 

T. 

Ummelrr*  waa  loa,  beaojlfnl  to  aaa, 

Wltb  naltva  genial,  wltb  rich  IUU  a*  Inwad, 

Ba  might  of  ill  de*ceat  ba  i»W|  prood; 

Tat  oiothly  lenr.peeed  waa,  *p*a*  aafatiarty, 

Kor  rongbt  iba  plaaalu  of  lb*  uekry  cr*w«. 

Wl.au  d.ty  ailed  htm  la  Uw  ihlcb  to  b*.  i 

HI*  I ll e  Sowed  ealralT,  clear,  ax  haaral  aar  las*. 

lie  wearied  oat  ot  immortality, 
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Not  MkeTatboDM.  hMtedknae-naofkrrw'E 

Hat  hfe-lona  drank  aCTounraiosot>aT*  '<'4*y 

-     stated  of  etr — 

lonV  M«t  l 

age  he  nan 

ilW ,  he  m  i 


'Tie  cot  Cor  lonV  ask*  i— ■  »wr  ■  mpsw« 
'lis  for  ih«  in  Ija  noraed,  his  notae  fed; 

lOO  »»Di8It»r 


Dttl  e'en  tbe  loofah  bsrd  IleWdct, 

B.lDd  minstrel  wmwleriBf  oet  of  Ash.^  night, 

The  lllud  of  Troy'*  lore*  And  d*slrie*i 

I  u  icmliif  forever  tanef ■!  to  ~  at*, 

LIU  raptured  Urteotn  Um  m  leewflnhtr 

Op  diopt  warned  Pluto,  Death  bis  olive  trees 

More  ciar -bntrht  wis-loui,  In  Ui*  world's  fall  e*tght. 

Well  garnered  In  fain. liar  coUoqulea. 

Tt id  ol'i  on  r  hi r  .ester  ia  ielda  of  hffMf 

Nor  spoke  more  cuannl Dgiy  f  oat,;?  CbarwWal 

Ti.au  onr  glad  rapbivodiat  lu  iiia  tar  fllgUi 

A<r.o*v«  tbc  confluent*,  both  new  Kid  oV; 

Hit  bale  lo  sto  Hoot  iLoutand*  tbo»  ba  told 

In  summer  a  soht.ee,  sad  mid  rlntar**  cold. 


Shall  f i  on  tbe  ? naoee  auotber  Orpheus  rise? 
Sweeping  wlth-veororuea  baod  tUt  vocal  slriaf? 
Hlndie  clad  raptaree,  Tiroiii  of  nrprise. 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  siamberoo*  t  blag? 
Fin-b  ).f*j  and  thought  anew  Id  wunderiot  ay*s 
As  wheD  cor  ae«r,  trsnsiendmt  sweet  ana  wise. 
World  wide  bis  native  mttlodiw  did  *tng, 
Flushed  with  fair  bopee  tind  aneleot  r.-.cuiorleEf 
All,  do!.  Lis  UJftcblefs  Ivre  most  tiler/  lr«, 
>sor,t  i  ■>  :■  iLo-rni;!i-:i  r;:uftrcl>w< .-  -i.iwakiU 
•To:  *  i:  :\u^c-.:  i    I'.iirtaii     .  ill 


Come  then,  Mnemosyne,  and  on  ma  wait. 


irg  wdb  tbe  cold.  In  tho  company  was  a 
child  two  year*  old,  wboiu  he  ,mt  on  hh> 
sboalders  nod  presented  to  me,  taring,  fa  hla 
origin*!  way,  'Tbta  la  a  young  travaller.' 

•■Tbe  steamer  wa  were  to  take  wa<  belated  aod  w* 
bad  aar  ride  by  day.  Mr.  KmerroD  aoavbt  ate  a*!~ 
I  wai  cbanned  by  bu  manner,  bat  atlu  I  tbovurlu 
that  ha  was  only  a  more  ch..rniloj[  pwaoution  ot 
bataa  In  tbe  world  than  I  I  Ad  before  teea.  He 
■ifcad  MM  If  I  knew  Blaimrc:  i'siler.  !  told  hlxa  I 
Uioueht  her  an  n-lj  perao  lie  tbea  dwelt  apoa 
har   attwa   and    9un*criarlroiu..  *  waa  aUU   aura 

caannoo  or  artut  aa  taM  and  the  awe«taaw'«r  Ml 

BMionar  of  ^ylnff  It.  Whgd.  I  oext  ueard  him  ha 
waadellTering  a  lectore,  and  the  voice  au-t  wor  Li 
brooflit  (belr  own  explanation.  1  tbeo  ooder<>to4kf1 
bow  a  mau'a  previotu  renutatloo  tuay  fall  Co  explain 
him  to  the  public.  He  waa  anlvcmlly  Lau£0«l  at 
then  In  hl^n  aoclery,  and  It  la  not  pleaataot  to  rekoem- 
ber  tbat  ridicule  cow.  1  waa  pleated  to  u«ar  him 
called  Christ  like  by  Dr.  BarWI.  He  bad  a  look  ot 
p%aer  that  dhl  not  abow  ttMir  la  tbt  garb  of  powar. 
Who  can  give  aa  that  look  of  .award  meaning *s*laf 
Evea  In  bla  aereuttv,  what  a  charm!  Ha  had  geoaUoe 
booewty  of  rpateb. 

"Ha  told  mm  onca  that  a  poem  I  bad  wnttaa, 
and  of  wbica  I  naked  bla  opinion,  wai  daU.  I 
ibooJd  bjtTe  ireatly  raJaed  nil  npprobatloo,  had 
ba  ttvan  it,  bnt  I  liked  hla  boooatr  aad 
frarjHtieaa.  Had  ha  been  St.  Pater,  ao  Joat  wai 
ba  that  be  wonJd  bare  admlnUtered  exirt  Jaatwe  at 
tbeicataof  heaven,  and  If  he  bad  no*  liked  toe  eoaV 

Cav  ha  bad  admitted  there,  he  would  have  ttcapad 
abeaven  of  bla  own.  Mr.  Emer<ou  bat  given  at 
WD.bin*.  Onoa  very  weary,  after  a  long  western 
journey,  and  eolng  to  a  cbaeriea*  hotel  at  an  earl; 
atorning  hour,  tbe  only  rafture  from  weanneaa 


rlea  ot  inan'*  ancient  e Late 
Ki  c  to  this  luw  orb  had  bla  form  dropt  down, 
Cloihrd  io  the  cert  ruenta  01  Ins  chosen  fate, 
Obliviou-  here  of  heaveely  elwica  flown; 
Laj^eil  from  the  high,  tbe  fair,  tbe  blest  estate, 
Unknowing  tbes**,  and  bv  hfmielf  unknown. 
Lo!  Iod,  uufallcn  from  bis  lordly  prime. 
Pnuf ed  in  bit  pasMofr.  flight,  and  elvlng  ear 
To  btcdles?  sojourners  in  weary  time, 
fv.rv  hh  foil  song  of  hope  and  lofty  cheer. 
Aroured  them  from  dull  aterp,  from  crlizlv, 
And  loaard  the  Mars  their  focea  did  uproar. 


Why  dfds't  thon  baste  away  ere  yd  the  green 
Ei.mueiJt'd  meadow,  tbe  seqac^tered  dell, 
Tbc  t\ Manning  orcbaid,  iatj  grove,  were  aeaa 
lu  ibe  sweet  etaaon  thou  bada't  anng  ao  welt? 
Why  cast  this  Pbadiw  o'er  thorernal  tcano? 
No  more  ita  m>tlccbarmn  of  thee  may  tell, 
And  ao  content  na  with  their  simple  rueln. 
H  us  it  tbat  memory's  nureliuqul.bed  spell 
(Ere  mun  had  etnmblea  here  amid  tbe  tooib*) 
HerlTCil  tor  thee  tbatsprmqa  perennial  bloom— 
Those  cloud-capped  alcoves  wbeie  we  once  did  dwell? 
Tr*ur>la(ed  was  t  thou  in  some  rapturous  dream? 
Our  '♦■re  familiar  f.tcea  stmnre  uinM  sdem 
Whilst  lrom  thine  own  celestial  e miles  dil'ktream* 


B 


1  tread  tbe  marble,  leuding  to  tbe  door, 
■A  Honed  tho  ireedom  of  a  ChOaen  frteaul.) 
ic  greets  me  not,  a*  was  hia  wont  befon1, 
I'oe  Fate*  within  frown  on  me  aa  of  yoie. 
Could  \  e  not  once  3  our  olflees  soapaod? 
Had  Airopos  her  severing  shears  forbore, 
Or  Clotho  1 1  ooped  1  he  cundared  thread  to  mend? 
Vet  wny  dear  Ion's  deal  10  v  deplore? 
What  more  bad  envlooa  time  bhoaelf  to  give? 
Hi.->  fame  bad  reached  the  ocean's  farthest  shore, 
Why  prisoned  here  should  Ion  longer  tire? 
Tbo  qoeftlontng  Sphynz,  declared  alia  void  of  lame, 
For  Biter  aniwer  noneconld  over  Iraaie; 
B«?ycod  all  tlatc  amrlTcs  bis  migbtv  aaue. 


Now  pilloaed  ;.ear  lorcd1I))aa'  lowly  lied, 
tioi.ealb  our  u.rd  o«k.  aod  tlkibiiik;  pn.c* 
1  uie  lo,,  rtrwii  awhile  his  lioreiled  bead 
(.How  cweet  bl-  slumber  as  he  ibere  r»c:iue*!) 
Wliv  weep  for  Ion,  tbeo,  he  U  o-n  daad, 
N outh t  ot  him  peraonal  that  mound  conflura. 
The  huea  ethenal  of  the  morning  rod, 
'Mi if  <  iod  emhracth  nevor,  nor  eurbrinaa. 
a  »av  the  cionrnlog  mnltlmda  hatb  apod, 
Ann  iouo*d  us  closer  falls  tbe  gatherluf  night, 
A*  from  the  drowsy  dell  the  sun  decllnaa. 
Inn  hath  vauirbeU  from  onr  clooded  right; 
Hot,  on  tbe  morrow,  with  the  bedding  May, 
a  Held  roe*  Ion,  at  rJrct  flam  of  day, 
Aitots  tbopa^taiaa  on  hia  dewy  way. 

After  Air.  Aleotta  reading  or  ibia  poaoj,  whoaa 
DMthcs  and  rxqolsita  tbougut  toocbed  the  heart  of 
ct  cry  one,  Ur.  Hanbom  lotrodnoad  tha  Ber.  G.  W. 
t  <  oke,  iiDtborof  tue  "Life,  Writings  aod  Pnllosojaby 
of  Enicr+on,  who  read  an  eaaay  fr<un  Mr.  Joel  o»a>-' 
ion,  of  Armenia,  N.  Y.,  00  "fimeraoa  as  a  Pott,"  la 
wblcb  Ur.  rjeiiton  aald  tbat  oar  delight  In  Kiaoraoa 
springs  trom  Ibe  ahltoda  of  his  Ideas;  rbaiiba.tfo- 
han  lurp  aud  the^plo*  rreo  utiv  cipraas  hla  gealos. 

Jtra.  Ji-u.  Ward   ■•»* 

lindly  revpoDded  to  the  dealre  thai  aba  abonld  glva 
sot  <e  early  reminraeencea  of  her  aluioat  liieloor 
filendsblp  with  Emerson. 

"I  ilrtt  remember  hi;n,"  ahe  aald,  "as  the  tba  an- 
thor  of  'Natnre.'  When  I  Unit  saw  tbc  little  boak, 
wblch  iiia  no  external  attraetloaa,  I  thon^bt  nothing 
of  It;  I  nib!  to  myavlf,  hare  Issoina  Amertuan  publi- 
cation. Have  we  not  grant  tblnkenCin  England  aad 
do  we  iced  Ibanj.n  America!  1  nut  heard  af  at<a> 
erson  apart  from  hi*  book.  lb  ard  biat  spjkaa  of 
aa  a  heretic,  a  man  nobody  eoulU  tuiderateod.  I 
thought  him  to  be  a  bad  man.  Later  I  wa*  iatre- 
dueod  tabira  by  a  Bostoa  frlaad,  hot  ahraok  from 
the  acquaintance.  The  charm  of  bla  volca  aad  of 
coDuieuacca  atmek  me  aa  not  the  uatt,  Xext  I  saw 
biro  lo  a  waltlng-placa  whara  all  of  as  ware  shlrar- 


oed 


conld  find  waa  a  atray  rolnma  of  hi*  thai  happen 
to  l<e  at  baod,  and  then  I  was  truly  warmed  aad  f*d 
by  Dim.  Ht  had  power  to  take  people  Into  ratios* 
of  thought  and  Ufa.  It  W  a  pleaaaDt  thlug  that  moat 
of  aa  have  aeeu  and  kuowu  him,  but  to  otbera  tho 
lefacTOf  bis  Ihonght  will  ba  permanunt.  Tha  lea- 
sons  be  lantht  will  be  kept  and  nuderaiood  and  «p 
prechttcd  mora  aad  more." 
Tbe  principal  aidreas  ot  the  alteraoon  aaaaloa  war 

Prwf.  W.  T.  Rirrii,  Lh.0. 

It  was  entitled  "Tha  Unity  In  Kmeraoo'a  Proa* 
Writings,"  and  in  on*  Important  raapoct  it  is  tbe 
moat  profound  Imlcht  tbat  has  ever  bean  given  lab* 
tli*  intellectual  work  of  America's  greatest  poet  sad 
philosopher.  Th*  too** appreetntlro students  of  Em- 
erson Dare,  op  to  this  Ume,  without  axrepttoa.  main- 
ulned  that  bis  writings  ww  e  &  collect  ion  of  Isolated 
tea  »;  that  they  failed  of  dialactlc  atuty.  Tha  ax- 
quu-iia,  anbete,  jet  perfect  relation  that  rona  rhrongh 
toe  iblloaopbyof  Emeraoo  la  tbo*.  perceived  and 
related  by  Prolcrsor  U  arris : 

TUt   UNITY  OF  KMEVAOH'a  PSOtK   WtTTli'O*. 

It  ba*  often  been  stated  that  there  1*  no  nolty  la 
Emerson**  prore  essava,  and  that  they  consist  of  a 
rart  number  of  brlilur.t  statements,  loosely  con* 
nccted  and  bound  Into  paragraph*  with  ont*  seeh 
uoi'n  as  Is  glTCO  by  the  ud*  of  the  rolarae.  We  bear 
it  sa  d  ihat  tbo  expeilmeat  baa  beeo  trlod  of  reading 
iu  entire  essay,  sentence  by  MDtence,  baekward* 
from  the  end,  without  Injury  to  tbe  *eu*e.  This  lack 
of  orr*er  and  connection  ba*  rren  been  pral«*vl  a* 
gisliig  varletv  o!  form  and  Ireahoess  of  style.  While 
it  t*  true  that  there  la  no  parading  of  *yilogh.tlc  res 
•"•Mag  ia  Er/torwno's  esa*)*  and  no  rttloeinatlofi« 
there  It  a  anlte  taffleleot  ootty  of  a  higher 
hind  If  ooe  wi'l  bat  onoe  couipreheod  the  thougbit 
with  any  degree  of  cleairer**  In  a  work  of  Utepaff 
art  such  aa  a  drama  or  a  aefel,  wo  eipcct  oreknw 
unity  aa  well  aa  1  gicaJ  unity.  There  mast  be  a  be- 
ginning la  which  we  form  onr  acqtM'.otauce  with  tha 
persons,  their  srirTormdJofa  and  Ibe  pecaltaritlaa  of 
character  and  situation;  then  si  ratddle  iu  which 
character  and  situation  develop  i*oo  eolHelovu  as  a 
nataral  result,  then  a  solution  of  tbe  eofHeioa*  br  ooe 
mode  or  another,  restoring  tbe  etntttlbfisua  In  tbt 
social  whole.  Ja  the  prote  essay  we  ear/not  expect 
organic  unity  but  we  n>wy  expect  rhetorical  unity 
and  logical  ualty.  There  need  be  oo-rorotal  ryUo- 
Hums;  the  closest  aipty  of  the  logtorMrsflte  tht 
dialectic  «nt:y  that  betrln*  wita  the*  sliarpseet 
and  moat  abrloua  phase  of  tha  subject,  and  djascorars 
by  luTCstlgatlon  the  next  pbaae  that  naturally  fol- 
lows. It  is  an  unfoldlitg  of  the  subject  aocoroMog  to 
IU  oatnral  growth  la  experience,  fitarf log  r1th>  tUa 
view  we  shall  dlaooTer  this  and  that  detect,  tf-f  aasd 
tbat  aeeearary  coirectiosi,  aud  la  tbe  and  we  sba.ll 
reach  a  better  lualght  which  of  coarse  will  be- toe 
second  step  In  oar  treatise  and  meat  be  foUowe&oot 
In  the  name  way  aa  before.  8aca  derelopmeat  ofl  a 
Ibenic  txhiulta  aad  expounde-tha  genesis  of  coovlw' 
Hon,  and  I*  the  tartseti  remored  fro  a  m? re  do«rss«- 
tlsm.  We  pasa  throogb  all  abadea  of  opinion,  adopt- 
ing and  rejecting  them  in  aaoceralaa  on  oar  war  to 
Uie  true  ttnal  coociaeioa.  There  1*  -  no  logioal 
method  equal  to  ihl*  oar  that  expoanda  tbo  geneu* 
of  the  subjeot. 

When  we  bava  reached  th*  corHHaaion  we  have  ex- 
hausted tbeawbject  and  searntWoeceaslty  of  onr  re- 
sult- 8nehi*ihemttbod  that  Plato  describes  and 
tntiorses  in  the  aeTantb  book  of  bl*  Bepoblle. 

To  be  rare. the  untraiuod  intellect  will  often  get 
contused  amid  tbe  labyrinth  of  eonfliCaJog  opinion*. 
]u-»t  as  the  sallow  young  men  did  when  Becrwtea  ap- 
plied hla  method  to  tli e  10.  The  reader  la  apt  to  ex- 
pect  a  conaislentiy  of  opinion  from  tbe  bertnnlng  oa. 
to  tbe  ead;  dlflejenoe  of  ftflffg  new|ldera  htm. 

xarntsor**  T>tAUtctic  WITT. 

Emerson  has  fnrnlrhed  us  msny  very  wondei?ol 
exvnipK-s  ot  dlaltcllc  treatment  of  hlasubjoor.  But 
he  bas  been  reiv  cnretul  ti  avoid  the  abow  af  ratlo- 
cirnlioii  and  tur  parade  o(  proof-malciag.  Th*  ob- 
ject or  bis  wrltlrg  was  lo  present  troth  aod  to  pro- 
duce lnsisbt,  and  not  to  moiieproseljtaa. 

'ibe  student  of  llftrrature  who  wishes  toleirnth* 
diriii'i'.ic  art,  and  at  the  aam*  llmo  to  become  a*.'- 
quaiued  wlib  tbe  gencais  of  ICmeraon'a  view  of  tht 
woild,  should  sindy  the  e.say  on  ExDOiienoe,  Id  tha 
cecntd  ttries.  In  this  wonderful  piece  of  writing 
sc  have  n  cumnond  cf  Ins  lusgbt  Into  life  und  nature 
arranged  lu  oinlectlc  order.  Maater  hla  treaimanl 
oJ  tiii-  topics,  and  you  will  discover  what  r-oustttuto 
real  sU-ps  of  progrca*  In  cxoerlencc,  and  at  tbe  same 
tine  itam  bow  the  flm  grow*  Into  the  second  and 
that  into  tbe  next,  aod  soon  to  the  highest  vw»  of 
the  norld  tbat  he  naa  attained,  or  10  toe  Hnal  view 
rint'lifd  by  mco  of  deepest  Insight,  called  mot*.  He 
imu.er«  ibce  stop*  or  t-tudle*  In  axoerlouee  illusion, 
tcw|«craL.eut,  r accession,  surface,  *nrpn*e,.  reality 
am)  »obJ(CtlTencas. 

The  in >i  phase  of  experience,  according  to  Mm, 
brings  uji  lo  the  tomclonsnrsi  of  illusion.  This  Is  a 
irteai  step.  Tbe  naive  man  alibout  culture  of  any 
sort  bas  not  reflected  enouub  te  reach  this  polut.  He 
real*  in  the  couvtctlou  tbat  all  about  bun  la  really 
Jo. 1  what  be  see*  It.  He  does  no*  pomslvo  the  rela- 
11  vit  j  cf  thlnr'.  Dot  at  the  Drat  atari  In  cult  or*  long 
aloce  begun,  even  amoag  the  lowest  savages,-  there 
appears  the  conviction  that  ibere  la  more  in  things 


thao  appeared  at  fir**  s-gbt.  Thloga  are  fragmeai* 
of  larger  liili  p ;  facts  oj  a  f ragaaenta  of  larger  facta. 
Change  of  tho  totality  of  cood.tious  cuanpee- the 
tbint  or  fact  that  Is  betore  a*.  Thing*  escape  aa  and 
thus  "dream  delivers  u*  to  dream,  and  mere  1*  ao 
end  to  Siloioo.  Life  la  a  trala  of  rtaieda  like  a 
string  of  beads,  aad  a*  are  ease  through  theta 
tney  prove  to  be  many -colored  Ita  set  which 
pulot  ihe  wnrtd  their  owe  hue,  and  aaah  sbosrs  only 
what  he*  in  its  focna."  WoatexperTeoceeoaiaaaaxt 
npoe  tbls  ooe  of  ilteeese'.'  Erldtuily  toe  perceptkia 
of  eonolt  ronlDff  clr>*jaBsa*noe— the  perception  el  fate 
if  external  loflaence,  whleb  may  ba  called  tempere- 
meiit-  Street  ur*  or  temprrameat''preTalboTer  every- 
thing of  time,  piece,  and  oossdlttdu.  ana  ktaoaassjsa- 
aktelu  tbe  flames  af  religluw."  wbca  experience 
ha*  exhausted  the  r*rw  ertcniperaaafat  U  flod*  raM 
it  has  learned  tbc  oecesslty  of  aaeceaeioa,  in  object*. 
For  the.'*  U  a  proc*>*  underlying  tb hags,  aad  are  tee 
that  what  made  u*  expUla 
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stand  that  there  Li  aucceaaiow— oa*  phase  giving  way 
ta  another  and  ibn*  exhthttlnf  a  terltt  erinflaiBce* 
jnatesd  of  on*  final  roar*.  TtxanaraeMot,  there- 
fore, ia  no  finality,  for  u  produce*  aa  ajtitaat*  atate 
or  coBditlev  Lot  *uccsedi  only  Uj  raakiag  a  traail- 
torv  impression.  We  pats*  owl  of  tht*  ataeiam  *f  ex. 
perience  aud  enter  on  the  theory  of  rhe  world  t^at 
scei  change  and  succesi-loa  aeaaxrdiog  to  some  law  or 
oilxr.  W*  look  now  for  that  law.  Whan  we  see 
tbe  law,  we  shall  understand  tbe  order  of  se^ueuaa 
and  on  map  oat  th*  orbit  of  lift  and  ef  taiogt,  we 
shall  see  tbe  true  order  of  geatal*.  Tbls  view  of  the 
necessary  order  of  sequence  I*  no  longer  t  rtew  ef 
mere  cl-ai.c**,  but  a  view  or  th*  whose,  and  hence  a 
view  cf  the  tied  and  stable.  Tbe  orbit  remain* 
Uin:gh  the  planet  wanders  perartaatiy.  Emcr<on 
calls  this  view  of  tbe  law  ot  change  H#vrfartt,"  as  if 
th*  set  log  of  a  line  iu  a  whole  were  the  seeing  of  a 
t-urfuce-  Various  stadfat  of  otrHrfoa  there  might  be 
on  ibis  plane  of  rxperle'  ce.  a  very  narrow  orbit  ur 
a  very  wide  one  might  be  computed  tor  tf  - 
cycle  of  tacetttlom.  Tbe  proaresa  of  eznerisno* 
will  correct  tue  narrow  tT*w.  We  thiak  to-day 
ti-Qt  w«  bava  takeo  In  ail  tbe  metjmnrphc*sea 
ol  'be  object  of  hi ver ligation,  but  to  morro  s 
we  discover  new  one*  aud  have  to  enlarge  oar  de- 
scriuiioo.  "Rortaca"  axratnd*,  aod  wa  make  osw 
tbeorlei  1  f  tbe  htw.  W*  arc,  however,  dealing  with 
csnse  and  •**«*,  and  cannot  formulate  the  whole 
under  on*  such  law.  for  th*  whole  casoot  be  the 
citnse  of  some'hlog  else  nor  aheefloci  of  tome  other 
befnp.  Emerson  call*  the  aexl  form  of  experience 
*  surprise,"  hectare  It  bcglM  wltb  the  Imutut  made 
In  aome  high  moment  of  Ilia,  whoa  far  th*  flrat  Mow 
one  #eis*  cllmpae  of  tbe  form  of  the  whole.  Wuat 
njo>t  be  tbe  form  of  the  whole,  yoo  ask?  Tb*  whole 
does  not  admit  of  snefa  predicate*  aa  wa  apply  to  tbt 
part  or  fitgment.  Tho  dependent  ba*  on*  law  and 
die  independent  ba*  anatner.  The  dependent  pre- 
supports  something;  It  io  a  relative  exj«(coce,  aid 
ita  btlng  ia  In  auotber.  Tb*  lodependtat  Ijaclf* 
contained,  self-active,  aelf-detcrminod,  causztui. 
Tbe  tint  Inslgbt  la  "surprise,''  and  ao  is  rb*  *,--  ond 
fof>tglit;all  or  the  high  momeuts of  experieD-e  ad- 
mit rrs  lo  ••aurprtsea,  lor  we  aee  the  fouou.o  of 
pure 

KXEHOT   AND    H£UP  DKTEJUIXKAT1'>»| 

In  place  of  tbe  lluitatious  of  Utinrrs,  aad  the  dtrir-- 
tiTe  quality  of  tbjcctii  which  Td'tdre  osriy  theii  :.i-- 
lotteu  measured  of  uein'4.  Tue  «-ol  opens  into  ttm 
tea  of  cxstulr*.  energy^  {p£XA&ne*U>le  aad  tjfpr  iea.- 
pairu-g. "  Rr-Tneae  usoaaetrtt  of  ^uxprU*,""  Intra? 
rore,  we  ascend  to  a  new  plane  of  experieace,  ao 
loi  £pr  h.nnied  by  th^a  <*1icialr  ipocrtes  ol  illurdrt 
temper  am  cuts,  ciiange  stn  1  aurfaet  or  mocbaxiLe, 
Uxed  laws.  Tbinga  ar ?  oe4  fragmonta  of  a  vast  m»- 
cblne,  nor  are  niert  links  in  a  oesmio  proceet  that 
Brat  develops  and  crushes  them.  Things  do  not  exUt 
In  succession  at  It  before  eeenird  to  na,  but  real 
tii-tet.  cc  is  always  tbe  tame.  We  euttt  through  the 
momertsnf  turpi  he  Into  tbt  realm  of  lntigbt.  Into 
the  renin  \ ;  hence  reality  Is  Kmertoo's  sixth  categtrT 
01' experience.  "By  persisting  to  read  or  tathlak,  tali 
region  give*  further  sign  of  ltMtif,  a*  tt  ware,  la 
flaobcsol  light,  in  sudden  ditoorexletot  Its  prof <yan4 
beauty  and  reuott.at  if  the  cloayl*  that  covered  It, 
parted  at  interval*,  aud  showed  tha  apnroaaaxlog 
rrHTeller  tbe  Inland  monntala*,  with  tha  traaqeil, 
eternal  meadows  spread  at  thatr  ba*ej.srt>trao«  flucks 
graz*,  aad  tbeberd*  ploe  aad  la  ana  "  One  store 
a'ep  experience  Ukea—  ft  tde^taflan  tart  detpeat  veaj- 
lt.  a*  of  oite  nature  with  ttaerf.  Tb*  auaorate  la 
mind.  Eacraon  on  mas  tht*  aiop  of  ioatgbi  '-*ub- 
Jidlvraeaa."  becaoae  la  It  wt  arrive  a»  the  cee- 
victloii  tbtt  tbt  eawOaWe  lo  savjett  and  nsa 
inertly  unconsdoua  laa?  as>  power.  At  tkl* 
bi-he>i  point  of  expcTrtnct  srw  rsaofc  the  atatlen  af 
ihe  eecr-the  eahnJnatloo  «f  ksau  exterleu**. 
The  seer  as  rmllteop her  Mat  tha  highest  pnaeaplt  te 
be  reason;  the  poet  seos  the  world  to  U  the  *xaree- 
sion  of  reason ;  the  pt opbel  aad  Usrsdrwr  ate*  Tame* 
as  tbe  aatho^uilvt,  regslativa  arlacrale  of  Ufa:  tha 
here  see*  reawa  at  a  concrete,  gaidiag  foree  ta 
areWty. 

In  a  certain  awn' e  alt  of  KmcTaop'a  wtUIucj  aro 
exnnntloos  and  cuoOrvaahldot  of  *onw  erne  ef  theea 
rhasea  or  expcrlenea.  Th*  **»j  oa  th*  "Ova r-Peat" 
treats  of  mrprtst  aad  rcallsy ;  that  a*  -Caroms"  treats 


arjftTACE  AMD  BEAUTT; 
tbtt  00  spiritual  laws  on  ntilty  end  raMtrtlTta— q- 
thatoofaietrcaUor  Umterameet  aad  atoaeailoa 
those  oa  worabrn,  blalory,  gtfsr,  harexesa,  lovt  and 
such  titles  treat  a?  *nb>oc4lvss>esBl  Hi*  treat****)**) 
coucret*  theatea  are  the**  httsabU  lasxroataaury  as 
tolvent  principle*,  bat  always  with  trash  slalsmsals 
aud  n*w  reaottnet  nf  eeefta  aa»rat«lo».  There)  ta 
oewbert  ta  ail  bteatart  raoh  ssMaslats]  tbAtteeras*) 
the  sua  -"a  tlsa- ,"  a*  Piotlns*.  taibj  ft,  "ef  the  alone 
to  the  .k»ne"-es  that  e.  ,h«  «Vtt>tw«lwhM«> 
la  k^iertaa  thrvoghoat  a  loo 
fold*  the  lutghis,  urttlY  hat  In 
pltinad  under  Ibe  topic  uf*HaVf*raMM 

^ExTtetssece."    It  woald  aseas  te  If  eoah  1 

n.iedtbe  idea  sf  the  wboae,*rW  th*.  tgnTthwt 
each  rcruwoo  la  each  sstar— — »■  -•*■  '-- ■  T^7-- 
saiueldea.    Where  there 

1  anKv. 
but  a  serf  t/tcntic  .1  actmt 


liaiiraiioos  of  reuticuvar  todirldasla-  Jag*  a*  s seals 
flow  eoaa  frost)  a  b  Hid  en  source  te  those  Ideas)  nant 
la-igbss  descend  sato  tbs  mind.  Ha  cells  tuit  the 
■^rser-aool,"*^  nelry  wit  bin  which  every  tnn'twalstt 
a*  eflwtarced  and  made  mm  with  every  ether.  Ai. 
though  we  lire  an  oxvawoa  aad  snnataslpt),  and  aw 
tb*  world  sdeot  ay  »*•««*  *««  the  tusj  h)  th*  wheax, 
n.d  thto  Is  hue  highest  mw:n     races 

•uxnsage  or  The  arnjiAX  rsaurr 
eomt  an    wiaasal***)  ef  converse* lot,   rvrrary,  ts> 
thtvstu  tsTtsvv*,  and  thnts  ef   aaarloa.    W*   stsvsvj 
that  the  aeai  1*  not  aa  orraa  but  tbtt  which  aas- 


ths>t 


iTkra 

Ik.  »r«^ 

aU   llaar- 


la    oar,    tk*   oraaa    1   tb.    aowL 

»f     Ika     aplrlaaaJ     aatar*   ar*     aao 

•am  ai  nm.  H«*.  Tk.  ae*aral(e*7  tt  tha 
■omT  it  akows  by  Ha  lad.sa.daaM*  ti  aU 
lauaa.  Vlaal  ta*c*  aaa  dreuaMaa**  <u  a*. 
cuani*  lu  aitriewkm.  lia  prwaae.  ttm  Ma  Bak* 
a  »TO(f*a>  ki.atwr.aM  b.  tloe,  but  It  prod*c«>  awav 
aiafiawta  naalaz  aw  ta  aMsnd  fen  a*,  slu*  ct 
cia.ri.asa  to  Ik.actt— u  |raat  *  cbania  a.  Itjm 
tyt  to  worat  or  from  won*  f  ly.  BooUtr  aod  I*- 
.HuitloD.  ravaaJuda  CDHmoa  amn  or  tie  hliii*r 
p.r*-)a  or  tajperiuuat  Oaf— lor  la  order  aa  pr.re.ft 
Di<  can,    ' 


JiK_<  CMuee  t».  iu  HXUU  Uxrctuut  n;  r-lil  lu:  .  .u 
allraaiuiruai.  Th.  gm.ib  cf  too  IgUIImI  u  wan 
ai  of  iba  character  okin  tha  >ama  law.  Tk* 
emolloo  of  tb.  sublime  aoeompaolei  tha  loflra 
of  Ita  lijEltt.  lu  preaenae  dtnlagolihe.  jteolni  from 
Inleot.  Faith  worthy  of  the  uu  It  faith  In  that. 
t*un«cfiid<;nt  affirmations  of  tba  toil.  Tboa  rtrcrlur 
Ibo  mU.du  "wUlcaluil,  front  the  morrow  1,  tba 
D.Kliucncyof  that  tnw  wbkh  carriet  OoJ  with  it, 
and  to  bulb  already  tkc  wbola  fwtnr.  I*  the  bottom 
ol  tbe  heart." 

Io  hit  bouk  on  "Katurs,"  bit  trat  publlabed  work, 
Enierroii  deT.lo*M  rubataatuily  ilia  lama  ritw, 
wltb  kaytKB  of  clBMlfieatleo  tuoeb  Ilka  that  Id  tb. 
eetay  oa  "£xpeifeiiee,"  and  abowio,  a  cfoeaij  in  tba 
tame  dialectic  form.  Natare.  for  awe  or-  "com- 
modlt,,"  aa  ba  callt  tt,  It  tb*  Irat  aspect  reaonisad. 
Alter  locd.clotbio,  and  skeltu  comet  ont  mare's 
serrice  to  roan  to  satVfrla, 

TBI  BTISUTl'aX  WAWI 

of  tt.  beootlfol.  Then  through  this  cumea  tbc  tjm- 
boilc  ezprcailo*  of  bamao  oator.  tkroagk  lb  eerr**- 
pondene*  wl'h  materlo)  aatorr,  aad  thus  arwat  bta- 
ruaft.  Fonrtbiy,  aaiare  la  *  dlielpliae  *d- 
ocallD*  th*  aodamaniHiif  sad  lha  reuoa  lad  *■» 
the  will  and  oontcieooe.  Tk-a  tb*  tramdtto*  te 
toialltiu  Is  fa*,;  ostare  Is  for  lha  education  af  man, 
and  tbl.  linn  is  t..,hl  aa  la  *>,  dlstlnot  wsjs. 
Sixthly,  wa  arrive  at  tbe  knowledge  ol  tba  On* 
Spirit  tbat  o-ialoaJc  both  nature  aad  quo, 
and  reveals  Its  natare  in  tb*  alhleaj  *a*d  la- 
lellentual  eomnintloo  of  tb*  uilad  and  iu  eor- 
respoudetce*  In  iiatnre.  Tbas  from  o.taj* 
w.  com.  to  lb.  over*,  <ul  or  what  .a.  call**  '*r*- 
alily  and  rebjecrjvtrT"  lo  th.  essay  o.  "EiperleDca." 
Tbe  eighth  and  hnal  chapter  of"a4tare"drawi  prac- 
tical conclusion?,  making:  spplleatleo  of  tk.  doctrln. 
to  life:  "Tbe  probleia  \ji  rc-torloe  to  tba  world  ori- 
glnsl  an.l  eternal  beaaty  Is  solra  1  by  tbe  redesaptloB 
of  the  tool.  Tbe  ruin  or  blank  that  we  see  warn  wa 
lock  at  natare  U  In  oar  owo  eye.  Tbe  axst  of  vis*** 
It  Lot  coIi.ci.'cdi  wiih  tbe  axis  of  tbtog/,  aod  ao  taay 
appear,  not  trantpwint  bat  opaqne."  "HotM,  aketi, 
J  nor  own  world.  Asfttt  as  yna  coof  oros  toot  Ufa 
to  the  para  Idea  lu  ynor  mind  tba  world  will  enfold 
lis  srest  propcrtion*." 

Emerson  locks  on  the  world  ot  natare  anl  sua  u 
tbc  rcrelation  tbat  tk.  over-Mai  makes  t.  hiss, 
•ud  accordingly  looks  revereotlv  toward  It,  nnj 
tbroucb  it  lo  the  ^rrit  tool  cf  wuis  aod  alwj.s  s.«j 
or.lcr  whaterer  guise  soma  good.  He  flada  aelp  lo 
<>v,r)tbirff.  He  help,  every  on.  most  byt**chl.g 
tlieni  the  MsDlleaaee  to  Ibem  ot  tbe  world  as  be  but 
found  It. 

Thlt  tbongbl  of  th.  revelation  of  tk.  son!  I.  rain 
and  natare  is  ibe  Idea lliat  tonas  th.  noity  of  all  tbat 
he  l:os  written,  whether  It  be  In  estavs  like  tha  "Over- 
trnl,"  or  io  historical  and  critical  sta-llftt  Ilk*  "Eaa> 
11th  Ti  slu  and  lteprwsenl.Uv.  Mm,"  or  lo  no  lot.  of 
m. lure  like  v Monadnoc."  On.  will  Minnilan, 
INjitbIi  under  sliRbtly  Jlfferlug  name,  tk,  alsiaaau 
of  ciparlence  dvtcrllwil  I.  th*  tehJim*  patia: 
"Tka  lord,  of  llf.l  tbil  .rd.»f  *t.l 

I  taw  ta**)  •**. 

In  tk*li  awa  awlea, 

ube  «*d  ajaHk*, 

F*Ml,«adcriatr- 

TJsa  aad  sarrglis., 

keilacand  dream, 

i*e*»MS*D  iwrft  and  spectral  *.«|, 

TcjBwer.at.Bt  witkoat .  loaf**, 

Aod  ihe  tasveotor  of  lb*  game, 

Omnlsreeant  wilboat  cawi.,— 

Sou*  to  set,  soca*  to  te  gowMd, 

Tkey  roarcbed  tram  East  to  Wa«: 

Little  msn,  Will  af  ail, 

Amoag  lb.  teg,  of  kit  snurdkVH  tall, 

Wslked  abowt  with  poaxled  look— 

Hub  by  tbc  bead  dear  Natal*  t**k- 

Ilsstreat  Katnre.  tlroog  and  kkad. 

Vfbtepttrt,  'liarhttg,  wev.r  salad! 

To-man-row  iboy  will  wear  an*****  fMav- 

Tbe  l«Ddcr  tbim;  tb«M  ar*  thy  r***P  '■ 

•Jr.  dtekra  Al>~«. 

Mr.  Job*  AKue.  w*s  .eat  mtr*d*o*d  b.  Mr.  SaV- 


^.Tr*-..  ""!'•"!£'•  "  BptBBaMl.lk*.**: 
"""■""o  "tt7-    TI>*a«*psrr*fal*ai»bmwmLilT, 
U  ta***  •***•*  I*  wkkS 

•f  *k*burka*i 


csrb  tRtneejB  nek  Baaaara^  r«ta»>sd  eitir.  ek* 
•n  W  Ki, 

....Jit. 

Emerwa  bra  otMikrabad  tils  <*ctrlM  ef  t»  b\tium 
r..lrry,j2ltt.  •'drJ.JUvkr, -mlSEX B*»wiw7»M 
ill  r»,llall«i  I.  a-,  b*  wraa*  k>  *  ssyia  Mmt*t 
abtrv*  daaieeilc  *i.liy.  Tbas*  aasaTt  «*M  ZnS 
If  cue  BBky  only  Vc.ot.  rJMy  bar.  a  kiwksr  farwt  *f 
nmry-thatwf  .b^l.u  loWtll,.  iiirhto!ll.m, 
alttlnncb.  To  air.  on.  spMlasa  *f  UtU  1  oAVt 
an  >D(al)naof.lb*eo.l4rats  of  Um  ttU|  as  "Tbt  Orr 

H»  lay,  m  astbatanca  that  aaaa  k«a  a***.  sa«aa*nrt 
lu  kuj  m.  wImd b*  i read**,!,  kaaa  r**awy:  arkwtka 
"■••  <*"•  **•  aaibwrtcjr  >m  Lb.  Ma«  pin,  at  kta 

pe.er  .uarib.  met  Ood.  Tkl.  Ma+aa  la  tk*  •*? 
men  elemeet  I*  all  ml.da  nil  traaan***  ia!  */  tk. 


bt*.,  aad  ratal  a  meat  luicrastiag  anil  aagewttlf* 
paper  ot,  "Eamts  aad  Tkaawaaria  wkicak*  t*i* 
iktl  It  waa  by  a-  aiataal  frttklkn  Prof.  Harris  aad 
kluatut  had  be**  eoapled  lu  rk*  axaretsa  .1 1st 
arbrruow.'.  Wa  aaraiaily  t  .-.k  Ik.  socictr  tt  grast 
aara— •ernapa  to  catch  iba  Insptratt**  of  th«U  gpaftt- 
aaar.tr  lo  list**  to-lk*lt  teacbteot.  Tel  lb.  locea- 
grwJcl*,  Mtd  naaliBjul  dbcocrss.  srktek  **  mak. 
dj  tk.  lives  of  tack  roeo  somathu*.  asak*  aa  wlak 
Ikal  lb*  hale  *f  crlataa**  oo«.aed  Urix  ibbtu. 
waa  ih  *f  tli*  men  wooa*  seal  iiit  aaasjad 


t*  *wr*raoBd  most  rtoaely  t*  Ik*  kksal  a,  vrkaaa  k* 
wtm*  aod  tbwgkt.  bi  tb.r.  waa  aasajf  alnlmsal  I* 
has  piwtene*  rt  w*s  whb  on. 't  Half.  Kaaaasea*  «ir- 
e*j*fw*ac*  waa  aoi  larlolt*;  It  bad  a  asdaa  trmm 
wblch  •  beam*.  II  bad  lit  butoalaar  la  tkl* 
bar.  Th.  ,***kcr  tkea  dc.  i  '.-X  w  M  ti. 
BJrtaata  cm  o***ro«  "Rr|  ■  n  oullv*  Maw." 
Bat  keatsaw^aecaaaa  .  to  sriJaw.  mm  a  arajt 
Uakl  U  brt«k  u'*n  ih>  mlBd.  Tb*  vaJo.  »('* 
book,a.bl  Mr.  Alb*.,  uaetwhall,  Is  what  a)  M*- 
lata*,  bat  bt  lu  provooatloa  Uj  ibi.k  and  leaaa,  Tk* 
rpeaktr  gav*  a*  lalerrMlo,  accraat  of  ba  eorre.- 
poQ**aoa  with  Mr.  rIm«r*oa,  *nd  read  aa  lalaraat- 
lix  nliwet  tram  a  later  leal  aim  la  letpeaat  to  kla 
reqanrffj.advic.  whether  ta  attend  aolaacw  or  atwdr 
la  sohi.  otker  way.  Ha  next  iVracnaed  hU  ant  vuiU 
lo  Btjr*law»i  »t  wbicb  Tbora*.  waa  prssaat.    Hla  rw- 
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ceptlon  h  fi»  such  m»  to  banl«b  erabirr.uunueat  iivl  at 
ODt-e  win  the  heart  of  the  yonnp  nod  UDlesmeU  eeelt- 
fr  oftfr  truth.  Einervoa  stinted  bit*  tA  go  to  col- 
lege; ill  ttic  brsucbe*  were  taught  there.  Thoreaa 
nbPtrerett,  "Ym;  all  of  tbe  braucbe*,  BDd  ootie  of  the 
roois."  Mr.  Albee,  after  Ibis  pleailog  iiarodoetiou, 
imve  ao  analynU  of  tbe  character,,  mind,  »od  atylo  of 
Thoieav,  luterweartDK  wilt*  Unmuy  noecTJo'^nuf  the 
u  »n  nul  hit  iifb  nod  tne  Intercourse-  with  Emsraoo. 
Iu  clewing  Mr.  Albee  ■poke  of  ISraereon  u  tb* 
ttneher  aud  loepirer  of  ibe  young  meu  of  bl*  time, 
fiirce  the  •!•-■  of  Socrate?,  aald  be,  no  yoang  uien 
liare  be^a  ao  fortunate  at  ibu#e  who  aat  at  bin  feet 
Eioet'on  tra»  (>b*curc  and  Irrellai  ju  ooiy  to  thoae 
who  came  to  blui  to  hnre  their  formaes  told  or  to 
konw  bow  to  peddle  tfcelr  •  mall  waret.  He  knew  to 
whom  to  tender  Idnas,  to  wbsm  trilW. 

Mr.  Albee'a  paper  It  referred  tor  pnnUcallon  In 
another   form. 

Aire.  Martha  P.  Lowe,  of  Sotntnl'le,  read  a  poem 
of  her  own,  entitled  "The  Coneotatloc,"  of  which 
one  stanza  nm>: 

"For  he  wat  with  the  be* Truly  power*, 
While  he  abode  with  ut  below. 
And,  thoa£ti  we  fondly  called  hi  in  ones, 

We  koew  not  whiibrr  he  would  go, 
Or  hi  If  the  myaterice  he  learned  to  kuow," 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  a  Droleator  in  the  United 
S ta let  Medical  College  of  New  York,  made  some 
■derating  remark*,  which  we  regret  »pace  dues 
doi  enable  as  to  Invert;  and  the  eettioo  cio*od  with 
tbe  lollowing  arapUc  retulnitceno*  of  Kmerton  by 
Mrs.  Kaa-a  D.  Cb«wey. 

Mrt.  Cbene>  upened  by  Faying:  It  teemi  to  me 
that  (bore  of  ot  who  heard  what  Mra.  Howe  teid 
mum  agree  that  the  age  owe*  a  tacred  debt  to  the 
coming  generation  to  preaorre  for  jtr  as  far  as  poMt- 
l»le,  the liiftaence  and  the  memory  of  tbe  wonderful 
llfctuat  baa  beeo  Ured  among  as.  Aa  we  lookback 
orer  the  forty  years  t  j  the  time  when.  I  can  remem* 
her  Mr.  Emerson,  ot  the  strongest,  moat  rplnloal,  and 
iuon  Intel lectnal  Inflnence  of  my  ilfe.and  know  what 
he  tvat  to  ine,  and  that  he  iru  near  to  every  baoary, 
earnest  and  true  heart  which  came  near  Mm,  I  feci  a 
si  rise  of  pity  and  re8|iOD*tbllity  to  all  young  people 
who  are  growlog  up,  who  cannot  know  blm  aa  he 
w«t,  who  cannot  near  that  Tolee  which  penetrated  ao 
to  the  rerv  portals  uf  the  tool,  who  cannot  look  loto 
thoee  eyes',  which  alwaya  teemed  to  look  loto  infloity 
atid  eternity.  Toougb  that  life  bae  been  lived  here 
siuoni*  nt,  In  the  mtdVt  of  at  all,  yet  there  has  never 
been  breathed  npon  it  t  spot  of  blame.  There  Is  no 
t  a rv.)t b  on  It.  1  retrret  io  iudcl  that  yon  caonot  hire 
heard  to  day  the  eloquent  words  nf  Mr.  James,  who 
used  to  come  here  while  Mr.  Emerson  was  U*tog. 
I  with  yon  coald  have  beard  what  he  would  have 
ei'okeir,  lor,  although  be  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Em- 
erson in  many  poiuia  of  doctrine,  yet  be  recognised 
him  a*  a  representative  Sew  England  loan.  He  let 
him  know  that  he  recognized  him  as  such  a  min  lu- 
t)>ired  with  earoe^tnets  and  parity  tempered  with 
wlxdom,  faulty,  ttrengrb,  and  maohoo>l.  One  of  bli 
aiMt  remarkable  qoallties,  tliat  quality  of  temper- 
ance, oi  moderation  combine*!  witii  eacb  eutba*iaam 
and  each  power,  wm  oue  tocret  of  hit  power. 

He  wbp  always  the  same  to  no.  Those  who  aat  at 
bis  feet  really  aat  there  all  their  lire*.  Ah  the 
prophet  when  he  came  down  from  the  mountains, 
haviug  been  ied  by  the  Hrrfp  of  Ood,  lived  Iu  the 
aiiongt I  of  lhat  meat  for  40  day*,  ao  could  those  who 
have  really  eaten  oi  that  featl  wblcb  lie  furoi'bed 
ju  live  In  its  strength  for  nil  their  lire*.  That  tem- 
perance, that  common  rente  wblcb  never  allowed 
him  to  be  exirnvagaot,  never  allowed  htm  to  pass 
beyond  the  honoris  of  moderation,  reason  and  Faulty, 
waa  odc  cnuse  why  one  can  never  fat)  to  Hod  wis- 
dom in  hts  words,  and  health  and  strength  from  hia 
utis.    It  was  here,  It  was  In  this  life  that, 

LIKE   MICHAEL   A^CELO 

be  found  Im mortality.  So  with  our  acqaaiutaoce 
witu  his  religions  thought  and  life,  If  wecould  char-, 
isli  those  words  aLd  road  them  In  their  depth,  we 
(honld  find  that  we  cooki  not  he  beyond  the  faith 
and  trust  which/bis  Ids  to  richly  present  to  ns  all. 
It  is  et.ooUblng,  in  all  tbe.*e  many  years,  to  see  how 
Einorou  always  bad  tbe  same  audience  around  him. 
Tbe  las- 1  tune  1  beard  him  "peak  Id  public  wae  in  tbe 
Old  tooth  Charch  in  iioston,  when  enurtaiousnle 
were  given  there  r"ui  the  «aeof  increasing  tbe  fond 
lor  Its  preserve tioD.  Old  gray-headed  zoeu  and. 
women  #vm  mere  who  need  to  listen  to  him  In  uaicVi 
die  age,  wbom  I  had  not  seen  iu  pnblic.  for  years, 
but  tbey  most  o.iM  out  to  bear  Emerson,  Some  of 
tuetn  frit  that  thee  moat  hoar  Win  oven  Uots  th«f 
had  en  opportunity.  When  we  were  yonng  girls 
n'.tliin^  iu  our  lift  uf  snlcrtiilumeo'..-  waa  to  be  cmn- 
jured  ^itU  llmeraun,  no  noetry,  nt>  tinging,  no  tbe- 
ulie. 

Hi^  pleasure  In  young  men  has  been  spoken  of. 
HI?  delight  iu  per.-ojjs  waa  one  of  hfs  great  Jovs.  He 
toiued  young  men  and  women  wboii^tened  to  bit 
lecture,*,  ana  ruuie  to  know  tbnm  before  be  ever 
rpi/l.r- to  thciu.  Alter  Mv.  Aicott  ttarted  tbe  Town 
und  Cuuntiy  Cinb,  I  remember  the  eagerness  with 
v.  in.  i.  he  would  turn  and  looi  ut  c.icd.  speaker. 
N«. tiling  was  lound  uniDtcrCitlng  bv  blm.  He  found 
•mm  thing  eood  In  every  one  wlio  epAe.  It  was  that 
waicb  an.!.;  i-  him  eoutmr  to  all  and  to  eacb  one.  And 
co  to  every  one  who  has  lived  with  blm,  aud  to  those 
who  have  knowu  him  w  intimately,  it  Is  that  which 
nude  hi  in  <o  Infinitely  dear  and  so  Infinitely  precious. 
When  Mr.  Alcoit's  poem  wat  read  1  thought  of 
Uotthe's  tribute  to  Schiller.  But  of  Emsrsoa  we 
tay  "1(1,"  not  "WHt,"  as  Uoetbe  does.  It  rcema  as  If 
be  M-re  always  In  the  present  and  future.  He  la 
with  ut  now,  and  it  is  for  ns  who  bad  the  blertmg  of 
bis  pteeer.ee  and  Influence  topreserrc  them  for  those 
who  come  after  ns. 

Hit  bearing  m  tbe  autl-Blavery  catue  has  been 
«poi.»n  of  here  to-day.  In  that  can  so  he  published 
yiMi*  u^o  a  lecture  on  slavery*  Intbe  darken  hours  of 
tbe  struggle-  He  spoke  then  from  tne  highest  oolnt 
or  view— ilmt  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  freedom. 
\i.  i  he  'mil  tibo:  "I  must  uoi  disdain  to  say  tu  the 
fldfcbolder  that  blscottoo  andblssiig^r  will  besife, 
c\eo  when  the  flave  It  free."  It  seems  to  me  that 
i  mi  ii  haii  nut  K'tju  rufficiently  recognised— tint  he 
did  not  detpisc  tne  common  tnlngtof  Hie.  He  did 
not  ti  imiij  from  u>lng  all  thOM)  argumeuts  which 
w(  uld  be  worthy  of  hU  eaufe.  Ueiautuuvu  from 
bi-  liifb  plane  of  poetry  and  philosophy  to  use  ita> 
tielicf,  to  u-e  hiu  lawlal  arRumeut  bv  rrhlcb  he 
u.itlit  win  la  Diegieat  cau*e  of  autt-tlaVery.  And, 
although  many  tbuugbt  that  bli  life  wat  one  of  mere 
thought  and  mere  poetry  and  pbtlosophv,  yet  there 
never  has  been  a  siuuie  good  cause  or  a  single  battle 
through  which  we  have  straggled  In  three  yes  re  In 
which  lilt  voice  baa  not  rounded  like  a  trumpet,  not 
ii   the  van,  but  as  the 

Hit  A  VEST  OP  LEADKBR. 

One  of  tils  most  remarkable  addresses  was  at  the 
time  chrn  tianiner  «a»  idrickeo  down  by  tbe  South- 
eiuHrookt.  At  tbst  time  Mr.  Emerson  came  to  a 
meeting  held  *ln  Hovton,  aod  be  tpoke  of  the 
ontiagc  In  tneb  words  aa  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  ease.  The  man  who  struck  blm  dowu, 
he  naid,  was  only,  aa  It  weie,  an  accident  of  mere 
brute  force.  Tbe  man  Bomuer,  tbe  patriot,  will  rite 
alxvt  ft  all,  aod  he  thn-ved  bow  even  that   brntal 


a^iuit  wbf.  ao  nccident,  and  that  nothing cottld  touch 
the  immense  influence  of  iSaiuuer'a  name  or  destroy 
bit  power.  Mr.  Emcrso'i  had  even  forgotten  those 
bravo  words  when  Sumner  enrae  to  die.  But  In 
South  Carolina  a  colored  nun  had  reoiemiteredthem 
at  tbey  were  reported  In  tbe  newtnapert  of  the  time, 
and  he  told  how  they  had  been  an  inspiration  and  a 
MrenLth  to  blm  ever  a  iter  ward. 

One  thing  that  hat  made  hia  ht re  .such  a  constant 
nud  persistent  influence  is  that  he  (IU  not  reit  id 
dogmas.  It  lias  been  q-icdtloied  wjether  be  bellov- 
eit  lo  iu. mortality.  He  did  not  ta"k  about  it.  He 
livid  in  it.  Wedonotintk  about  on r  homes,  the  shel- 
ter cf  tbe  mother's  arms  and  the  lather's  love  which 
has  surrounded  us  all  our  lives.  We  lite  Iu  them 
aud  grow  sirong  In  that  love  aod  protection.  So  he 
believed  in  immortality  m  his  heart.  Everv  Hue  and 
every  thought  of  his  writings  presuppose  It,  If  they 
do  not  Hate  It.  * 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  banded  me  a  short  lelte*  he  wish- 
er me  to  read  at  tb>  polLt,  audit  ludorsc-.  what  I 
have  Paid.  Mhw  yarah  E.  Chase  of  Worcester  writes: 
"Ihe  last  time  1  saw  Emcr^oo  was  In  Rome,  and 
our  lai-t  conver-ation  was  on  immortality.  And 
though  1  have  listeaed  to  tbe  arguments  of  many 
eminent  men  In  tun  old  world  and  tbe  new  on  this 
subject,  betide  reading  all  I  cooid  Bud  iu  nu'-ieot 
aud  modern  llttraiiiie.  I  found  blm  more  cjnvin- 
einc  thi.il  all  others.  How  his  coaotenance  glowed, 
;u>  he  triumphantly  concluded;  I  am  so  tare  tnat  tbe 
hcreafu-r  will  be  bo  much  better  than  the  possibility 
ot  Imagining  that  tbe  manner  duos  no:  occupy  my 
thought,  so  wonderful  la  tbe  goodness  und  nisdom 
or  the  ordering  of  tbe  hour." 
With  this  tbe  commeincrjtlre  serrlcei  cloaert. 
To-day  the  morniug  was  devoted  to 

The  Second  Led  are  of  Dr.  Janes, 
the  Immediate  subject  being  ;'Tbe  Relation  Between 
Common  Sense  and  Philosophy."      Thi*  evening  I>r. 
Harris  will  deliver  lib  third  lectnre,  the  subject  be- 
ing "Guo-^i-ii-r.i  and   \oo-Platouii»m."     The  entire 
programme  ior  the  week  will  be  a*  follows: 
L'.th-OA.  M., Dr.  June*; 7  "  -  !\  ft..  Prof,  r 
iV,h— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  Joiii-*:  T  :  '  i'.     ..,  M.-,  ,- 
V?l\t— 9  A.  M.,    Dr.    iiuil.n.i;    7..M  3*.    :    . 
dnrris. 

LTib— P    A.    M.,    Mr.    Garn.nu;    7.1/1   V.   hi..    '   :: 
Hazard. 
2Sth-9A.  M  ,Dr.  Jc.:e>;  7.0 J  P.  *!.     '    i.  U  ..  .r-i. 
2Pth— 9A.M., -Mr.  AJcotw 
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ZiLECaOIf  DAT  AT  CpXCQBIi, 
MEMORIES  or  THE  FOB!  *!fl>  J^ElLOSOeHEE 

AUDBKMa  BT  THI    UTV.    »■.    (AkTUU  W.  T.   HAB- 
BU  AJCD  OTHEBS— KIKM  BT  MB.  ALCOTT. 

|bi  nudum  to  tui  tkbdite.) 

Co.  Coiid.  Mb^.  JaUr  22.— Tbe  Scboo!  of  PliQote- 
pby,  and  lb*  whole  town  of  Concord  CM  welt  to-<Uy 
poid  Ulbnt*  to  tbe  memory  of  Bftiph  Waldo  Kmer- 
aon.  lite  Town  llall  waa  Oiled  by  a  tailored  »odl- 
enoe  when  tbe  aerrioea  opened  at  0  o'eloek.  Abova 
tbe  platform  waa  an  oil  poiniin*  oi  Mr.  Eimimb, 
uk«n  twenty  yeare  airo.  Arooad  IBia 
were  entwined  tbe  National  colon.  A 
portrait  in  front  of  tbe  platform 
reprinted  bjm  in  hi*  riper  a«a.  Tbe  oanallr  bu* 
walla  wt- re  prvttily  deooroted.  and  vTonreeo  waa 
arerrwaere  TUible.  On  eitaeraidecf  tbe  dealt  were 
larfa  mooaoleaou  oi  eTergreen.  On  tbe  pUifortn 
tbere  waa  a  buet  of  Eraereou,  with  a  wreath  on  tbe 
brow,  rontribotod  bj  Mia*  llcort.  ;Columna  of 
aweetpeaa  and  wild  flowera  from  tbaoei(bborin( 
wood*  wen  on  •Tory  baud.  Tbuaa  deeoratiMta 
wen  amuiged  be  tb«  jouna:  ladiea  01  Coneon). 
There  wen  present,  among  other*,  Mr*.  Ednab  D. 
Cheney .  Dr.  McCoab.  George  hereon*  Eathrop,  Dr. 
Wilder,  tb*  Ber.  Dr.  Holland.  Mra.  Jolia  Ward 
How*  and  Mr.  Aleott. 

Tbe  wrrlee*  opened  with  •  prayer  bj  Um  B*t.  Dr. 
Holland,  of  CUcago. 

Tbe  principal  *,ent  of  tbe  morning,  waa  an 
addnae  by  toe  Bay.  J?r.  C.  A-  Bartol.  on  "  Tb*  N*- 
tnre  of  Knowledge— EnMraon'*  Way."  In  It  be 
■Hi 

X  feel  tb*  marnetlNm  from  tb*  rem*  ef  eno 
■erar  eoeeuntert  uubellirin*  see*  br  ,nen  **  he  h%d 
eoand  eejl  of  algal  of  lulo  theheeeee  affaltb*  UI.jD 
bn.ff  back  fur  a  moment  that  light  ef  o*r  day 
wljlo*  C»«ud  we*.  II  will  be  *  eo&er  |ot  ;  for  to  bee* 
lired  Id  the  ease  time  with  him,  to  have  been  hie  frh-nd 
and  ahared  hie  lore,  net  demonstrative  beeauaf  loath  Vo 
a*a  anr  retom,  la  a  memorable  nrtruVre-  Be  i>  a>4 
dead  nor  in  ihe  peat  !*■**,  leltfor  beltu  old  aud  tor 
aertul  that  we  aometlme*  aak  after  the  health 
of  thoee  we  know  are  genet  Mo  particnlcr  fa- 
Tor  from  aa  ae^nalntanoe  with  Smervw  woalld 
It  beeouM  any  of  na  to  aweU  ei.  The  tre 
e^  Enw-j-arm'e  eo'iln,  waa  lere  for  all.  Bat  we  era  not 
erer  Jm  ooOn.  I  think  the  gaanta  ef  Inrm,  tb*  fraah 
nuatof  biaiaiagery  MorgiHU.ih*  Bower  that  raauobia 
word.  Ilko  eotn,  need  for  the  Bret  time,  erery  eyll.Ole', 
•da*  brirnt  aad  unworn,  waa  an  •Baprln*  of  t  a*  w*ddlag 
of  master  and  mind.  lie  had  a  foreffli-am  ef  the  ualtr  of 
tlieae  two  lo  all  orgenlied  Ibiaa*.  l'ut  we  did  aat  ind 
'  p,e  aiaae,  aur  were  the  outward  and  ba- 
th* naauoarent.  luTkjhl*. 


to  hrauo**  o*"ie*.  •  enrloeity  ef  whleB  aatan  at  ao| 
out  of  at  '•  the  proaaptar.  Oa  UU  erertartmg  enial 
reat  nhlil'>«>l>by  and  rathrloa,  wbtab  are aaereUaa  aab 

der."  IfthUbee  baaa  toeoSSL  olwt  aaateetaBet, 
•aeb  be  waa.  He  may  ban  *iad*  arreag  auuaueata 
Lleutta**fkee  war.**  waaii  b*Mir*, 

I  ta.  huteawne."   Sot  be  utHIMm  aaj 

•waestrataitaae*.  Oaroolectloaeto  aim  are  luoetly 
•eurtid  a>  hi.  aw*  per*  1  bl*  wtiw  or*  like  d*a*  that 
hark  *t  *  man  mm  bia  own  preaj lane.  r\Htm*dfur  the  aeV 
mirla*  *f  Weaty  t*  aatuR',  be  jm  aei*»l»m  the  **r» 
that  aatan  tera.ll  with  ber  Idea*  eadforaM  max  aeiaeei 
ate  H  a  a..iiecw..  wit*  who**  the  weal  **mbUU  adalutCT 
r*  wltbdrawtag  it*  w*r*.lp  from  Ood.  Xaarraea  baMet 
baehelehM.*i7rreaiUab**na<  IM  hi  twin,  ta* 
^erMdr^aafiaBL 

£mcr*oa  had  ii*  *ede  or  eyetem  er  eraagi  ae  oaaaaaa* 
aeeatr*.  praetleal  new  *r  prlaeliil**,  bet  ealy  kaea. 
etorle  r-reeoJHm*,  lataily  aarlalu  wttala  waatwar  Bell 


MUUjb,  Oeate,  Wumawaatai 

•ur  ;  aod  aa  Dotuee,  ebakaapt 

and  ihe  mlchty  atrowalag  I*  net,    Bkt  *t»l*  ■  erlaa 
— tawm.  all  or 


i  ea  loan  hate 

aa  al.nf  aatuar  tbaa  a 
»iu»t,  ehakaapeare  and  Cr*at*a  w*e*  not. 

y  BneraUg  I*  net,    Hte  *trl*  a  aria*  and 

_.  .rt  beHmnif  laaraaowlthanlamm.  all  area* 
Maori  am  mat  w  >eereaaaat.  Bl*  'brtabl*  an  a  eelao- 
tioBofbeedX.ar^^'.num.  all i  bi  ^  x  teastber,  by 
tlielr  aVrie*.  .aaa  ead  bae.  But  tbeta. ?  «»e*  an  Hki 
a  *aee***t«a  *f  rerkala.  wiib  their  Bona  '«,*,  aetata* 
lralna.ada.nde'  •'•^eeuwea.eaealagar**.' 
eky.  Bia  peeaai  and  tier*  eneang,  eat, 
aetdnma*    Aat  taen  waa  a  teae  b*.  - 


eatala* 
■eaoflu 


belter;  thlaaagewa*  a  bard,  t*o,MB*ea*e  ea  IbUeUe 
tbeee*,»add*atln*dleearTircaIlte*ra*L  aUaatrala* 
en  gift*,  ehlmlag*  of  aabm ,,  new  da  ei  th»  wlad  -  blew- 
IBgwbenttru>i.i*.~a1J.un  fram  *.***  faraaT  eel-. :al 
ah.irr,  artwnhiaad  bat  not  created  wit.  any  eaamlag  t» 
trllxivJam.  He  rtaee  aad  ooaTeree,  writ  taalard;  be 
uliehee  hw  key  a*  he  Uetea*  I*  rtaaal  aciae  *erapalo 

•  train ;  aad  aa  to  rocaJTe  aad  eammaateala  hi  tbe  htgaeu 
reach  uf  ibe  haman  aouL  It  hi  maw  hi*  tbot  tb*  e*lca* 
UHe  etateawata  of  oar  thaw  win  \<%m  *w*y  taean  new 
tight*  er  he  made  trlflal  by  a  a  infer  daaeornntut  j  jan 
•a  loag  a*  oar  laagaage  laatg  tboaa  nel  *aumaeea  uf  (Km 
wbMb  we  ranaeea*  will  e3ey**y  that  -boaa*  of 
avMiy  maaaaana  *  m  wktoa  they  an  gnethed  aud  lo 

Whd*e«pael*u*fellel0e*lh*yle*4. 

loere  la  bat  on*  eda*  ef  hattat  m  me* era  tboearhti  aB 
other  ooatneeralaaan  ttiaa*  ta  thla-whathir  w»  eoaaa 
olibeuae*ttala.aaiUia*and*aa«*re.a*a  Uetag  On*. 
laaalf^nadaaaheteiieeaad  mna  Bill  Ia*aatw**aa 
•oat  aa  exunaaiaa,  eaat-leae,  toealwut  only  ef  tbatf 
Ireaeut.  repwdwt*  tbe  aaaaaB  Bat  If  Uhoeejot  aam 
a>C'deet«uy  a*  I  ii, ma.  I  ean  aat  new  aeeu.  I  am  But 
.rMarollbet  I  extol,  and  than  hi  a*  Uaaibnayio  •* 

•  jug,  a*,  by  eavpeahlon,  than  I*  bob.'  far  me  te  blae- 

eiim*.  Mobodj'.  lee.inf,  an  bait,  aobady  at  there, 
it  we  are  act  at  tbe  ead.  la  a  eaar*  ef  yean  ta*  waam 
newpoyalarfermof  aaawledaa  aur  *baaaa,  Ood  may 
•boa  in.  laoa  egala,  bat  Be  will  aot  da  It  taroage  s  da- 
—       My     rrtna*.      B*     ba*      aat 


yelepmeat  tbiaij. 

wttaarawa  mat  aa  tbe  Ugat  of  Bia 
ooiiBtaaaaaa  Bat  Ibet  raflgaaa  may  be  a  pow«r, 
then  meat  be  eeaneearaaaa  osataaakm  abanb.  Banai 
bob  Mjrod  taoe*oa*amof  raahealhua  aad  aeettemii* 
log  rvjwlertT  h,  h»  hun  day*.  I  ateaat  Raeptrltaal  a*- 
aent  la  haw,  not  aa  let  eHeeeeal  aaatat  nt  Mia.  Jo  itaa  , 
aaa'*  aehael  ef  ebaraalar  w**  weald  aat  belong  I  VU 
tay  one  know  blm  ami  Bat  tab*  •  aamaa  m  a.hialit 
wlatrebake  did  eary  aead  bo,  tram  blahMkl  Be 
aouneay  to  otban  bat  be  ewed  to  ktmattt  I  Conldmajt- 
net*  gear  tbaa  ambiiimaa  tbe  geeetHalt  free  of  aerie 
eadklneal  Uht  taegn*  leaned  meryetae*:  hi*  area- 
euoe  ranked  atl    eenaeahm.    **waan  una  kit*  ana  St 


tbufellowablg mend,  befog  let  aad  eabiyed,  makea 

UwonkwBUetatiTeetelL  -  If  Uura  be  gaaa,  n  la  good 
loltyei  U  than  he  aaus,  ht  1*  ateaaeal  he  dia." 

reUowiBB  Dr.  Bartol  war*)  "  loo  r  a  Monody  en 
Euwraoo,"  by  A.  Broaaon  alcoft,  aad  abort  rentarlta 
on  "  f  manna  aaa  Feat,*  by  Joel  Beaton,  of  abmbIb, 
V.  T.  Mra,  J  aba  Ward  How*  aad  otbaaa  tbaa  par- 
ttolpatod  ta  a  dleenaalno  etf  tb*  marl*,  ot  Uut  »on- 
darfal  gealaa,  lata  BTJaolaal  addnaaae  ol  Mat  afteg- 
boob  seeatorj  ware  tbeee  of  rtelattat  W.  T.  Hafrle 
oa  -TU  Dialeatlcal  Dalty  ta  fat  mat'* 
tad  ef  Jeer*  Albee,  of  arb*M3taU*.  J».  ML.  as  ' 


the  eecm  la  I 


j  the  ahape, 
ward  lo  hua  of  equal  worth :  mm  u*.|f|M..u%.  .«,—.—.. 
eternal  power  and  Oodbead  were  pruc  In  hi*  new  aa 
aineh  •■  In  the  Apoati*  Pani'a,  and  aa  Ihongh  ho  wen 
wrulng  tne  KpUtl*  to  the  Rumao*.  H*  waa  Inepind, 
induaoood.  mil  I*  tb*  eieoutitai  of  hu  erdem  be  waa 
not  *o  arUaaa.  but  an  inn.  alwaja  *eeln*T  tb*  Oa* 
wbleh  oiBke,  tb*  aalty  *ed  tb*  aulvaraa. 

lie  waaeleaaad  at  to*  hut  th*t  aplrtt  augkt  be  tbe 
reauit  oi  uiatler  made  eery  "  I  hln."  He  gated  at  or  alter 
the  aaaiiparcnt  a*  *  eallor  or  f  ogldto  .lay*  for  to*  BertB 
btar.  He  liked  Uoaepertu'e  word.  ••  lll.ior;  la  •  table 
agreed  upoa,"  aud  wrote  :  "  Time  dletrlbule*  low  .bin- 
lag  ether  tbe  oeue  angularity  of  facta."  He  caw,  Uhaa 
•puit**l  homoHipaui,  the  hlgheel  poaraey  In  tne  largam 
dilution,  an*  iremanooo*  fiowea  la  tbe  leaat  *aaa*. 
Thia  la  nature',  law  :  tbe  iarg"  la  mado  of  tbe  llttl*.  It 
lanottbeenaatlty,  hat  aa  huh  under  th*  ekta  that 
afMla  a*.  TU  *gn*.tle.  that  moat  naaed  qmauaee  ef 
mat.ri.J.m,  rlrc.  blrto  to  li.e  -  know  acrtimg  "  Iu  the 
bltellaotuaj  world,  eoaatdere  tmnerttaeut  all  eetrloaliy 
boyood  pheaumaaa  and  their  law*.  But  tap- 
poa*  to*  cirri,  of  .pp.  ar.**M  *nd  nconBtb*. 
tieo  eomiilet*.  Yet  ef  ery  Important  eayoalOB  ami  re- 
ao-io.  wheaee,  bow,  what,  wh'-nlor*,  whither  r  le 
iaueaa.Tanortb**uuroel  Tell  m*  the  *oaro*of  tba*. 
"r.  we  »i"«"  'roni  tj*  a*heh*  I    Who  blew  that  beg*. 
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TIIE  ATLANTIC. 

Th©  most  Yfl.ojilile  article  in  tbe  number  it  th»t 
In  which  ilr.  W.  T.  Harrii  analyzes  Emersou'e  In- 
leltectual  aud  spiritual pnethotx^  and  defines  his 
piace  afea  jioetic  seer-  Jtr.  Harrib's  vision  is  keen, 
his <3ist .'nctioufc^n/v'.  -uW^/^d^ fats'  miffitte*»hows 
tbe  orderly  pifitear'  ot^a  philosophic  thinker.  Hia 
estimate  of  E.uerson  is  both  just  and  reverent/— the 
bo6t  which  has  thus  fax  been  given  to  tbe  public. 
Tbe  passages  on  EinfrMinV  inwi^it  rato  thetrana- 
ceudency  ql'  xnind  in  tbe  v/'-jble  ^Vt)rlp,  hia  power  to 
uhc  the  modcT^i  sdentitii  v.iV  of  nature  noeticallj, 
and  those  in  i^hich  ard  triced  bis  tnetkods  as  an 
ethical  writer,  art. especially  tliscernins:,  and  tbe  in- 
troductory definitions  of  the  fopt\  of  innght  be- 
lonidng  to  the  seer  are  full  of  y  ygc^c-n.  Of  Euier- 
sou  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Harris  »ay*/.         \S 

Hih  means  of  expression  arcSiVt  adequate  enoagb, 
muftiC'illy,  to  justify  comparibon  with  BbaketTpeare 
or  Spenser;  but  iu  the  "  internal  form  of  poetry," 
nn  it  has  b'-i'u  defined.  Emerbon  has  no  superior. 

In  stiflkt^pcaw  we  find  nature  iu  its  rresbnasa  and 
wiluneuK,  ttnd  yet  traneparrnt  to  iia  depths  with 
correMpondenoc  to  miud.  Emerson  lives  in  an  age 
of  i. utural  ecience.  and  coiiunands  wonderful  d)>v- 
coveries  ot  laws  which  give  .m  ahutract  unity  to  na- 
ture not  suspected  in  tho  tiuie  of  the  Eliiabethan 
de  abstract  laws  have 
impossible  in  our  age. 


poets,  strangely  euougb,  thede  abstract  laws  have 
been  snppofceti  to  niutte  poetry  impossible  in  our  age. 
Eiuer>uu  never  wearies  of  tbe  story  of  these 
Dew  discoveries,  and  buds  at  once  their 
apnituul  sltnnucance.  His  poetry,  therefore, 
bus  this  new  element  unknown  to  earlier 
poets— the.  element  ot  natural  t*cienc«  interpreted  as 
poetic  revelation  of  mind.    The  freshness  and  wild- 
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wreath  on  tho  brow  cbhlrf Luted  ity  Miss 
.it  coil  Columns  of  sweet  pea*  and  wild 
flowers  of  all  aorU  from  the  neighboring 
woods  were  on  every  hand.  All  this  decoration 
was  performed  by  ihe  yonue  ladles  of  Concord, 
prominent  unions;  whom  wero  Judge  Hoar's 
daughters.  Among  othera  there  were  present 
Ilrs.  Ednah  H.  Cheney,  l>r.  McCosh,  Geo.  I'ur- 
sons  Laihrop.  Dr.  Wilder,  Bev.  Dr.  Holland, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Kan  born  and  Mr. 
Alcolt.  The  services  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
Kev.  Dr.  Holland  ot  Chicago.  Mr.  Sanborn  then 
said:  Friends  and  neighbors.  It  la  three  month* 
to-day  since  we  began  to  fear,  but  he  has  «one 
wiih  ilie  s]>ced  or  senilis.  Eniereou  existed,  In- 
deed, to  surprise  M  the  poet  and  to  strengthen 
as  the  philosopher.  He  was  both  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, and  as  such  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should 
commemorate  him  In  this  concord  School. 
His  method  was  his  own,  and  ha  did 
not  hold  soma  of  iho  principles  of  our 
school,  but  In  the  main  point  the  con- 
sideration or  the  main  problems  of  business 
life  which  strike  our  attention  when  we  rise 
In  the  morulne,  In  this  purpose  I  say  be  was 
not  only- in  sympathy  with  us  but  was  for  half 
a  cental y  our  leader.  It  Is  not  given  to  us  nor 
to  few  uieu  to  measure  and  sound  the  depths  of 
Lis  pliiloiopijy,  but  we  can  remember  bis 
courtesy  to  all  men  ot  every  kind  of  opinion. 
his  manners  represented  both  quietness  and 
sweetness.  Neit  came  the  principal  event  of 
the  morning,  an  address  by  Her.  Dr.  C.  a. 
BartoL 

Dr.  Itartol's  paper*  was  on  "The  Nature 
of  Knowledge,  Emersou's  Way."  In  it  he  said: 
An  old  apology  makes  a  Bishop  say  to  a  sctptio, 
"How  can  we  guard  our  unbelief?"  I  bad 
thought  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
but  Emerson's  death  and  your  appointment  of 
tins  memorial  day  make  Impossible  any  theme 
that  his  spirit  aoes  not  postpone  Into  an  Illus- 
tration. I  feel  the  magnetism  from  the  name  of 
one  never  accounted  unbelieving  save  by  such 
as  he  had  soared  out  of  sight  of  into  the  heaven 
of  faith.  .If  I  can  bring  back  for  *  moment  that 
Hght  of  our  day,  which  Emerson  was,  It  will  be 
e  sober  joy;  for  to  have  lived  In  the  same  time 
with  biin,  to  have  been  his  friend  and  shared 
his  love,  not  demonstrative  because  loth  to  ask 
any  return,  Is  a  memorable  privilege.  Helsuot 
dead  nor  hi  the  past  tense.  Is  It  for  being  old  and 
forgetful  tnat  we  sometimes  ask  after  the 
health  of  tnose  we  know  are  gone?  Ho  psrtlc- 
nlur  favor  from  an  acquaintance  with  Emerson 
would  It  become  any  of  us  to  dwell  on.  The  Are 
of  Emerson's  genius  was  love  for  all.  But  wo 
are  not  over  b:s  coffin.  I  think  the  geutus  of 
Emerson,  the  fresh  mint  ot  his  imagery  as  of 
gold,  the  power  that  made  his  words  like  coins 
used  for  the  first  time,  every  syllable's  edge 
bright  and  unworn,  was  an  offspring  of  the 
wedding  of  matter  and  mind.  He  had  a 
forecieam  of  the  unity  of  these  two  In  all  or- 
ganized things.  But  we  did  not  find  the  secret 
In  the  shape,  nor  were  tbfe  outward  and  Inward 
to  him  of  equal  worth;  the  un  apparent.  Invisi- 
ble, eternal  power  and  eodheaa  were  prior  In 
L'e  view  as  much  as  In  the  Apontle  rani's,  and. 
as tbouuh  he  were  writing  tho  Epistle  to  the 
honiaus.  He  was  inspired,  Influenced,  sent.  In 
the  execution  of  hi*  orders  he  was  not  au  arti- 
san, but  an  artist,  always  seeing  the  One  which 
stakes  the  unity  and  the  unlverae. 

He  was  offended  at  the  hint  that  spirit  might 
be  the  result  of  matter  made  very  **  thin."  Ha 
gazed  at,  or  -fter  the  unapparent  as  a  sailor  ui 
fugitive  slave  for  the  North  star.  He  liked 
BuDaparte's  word,  "History  Is  a  fable  agreed 
upon,"  and  wrote,"  "Time  distributes  intd 
•  ninlng  ether  the  solid  angularity  of  facts.'' 
He  saw,  like  a  spiritual  homoeopath,  the  lilghest 
potency  in  the  largest  dilution  and  tremendous 
forces  In  the  least  space.  This  la  nature'*  law: 
.  iie  large  is  made  oi  the  little.  It  Is  not  the 
tngutliy,  but  an  action  under  the  skin  that 
nlUcts  us.  The  agnostic,  that  most  refined 
fcpeclrucn  of  materialism,  gives  birth  to  the 
"know  nothing"  in  the  Intellectual  world,  con- 
solers Impertinent  all  curiosity  beyond  phe- 
nomena and  their  laws.  Dut  suppose 
the  circle  of  appearances  and  reconcilia- 
tion complete,  yet  every  question  Important 
ttill  remains.  Whence,  how,  what,  wherefore, 
whither?  Is  Igneous  vapor  tho  source?  Tell 
me  the  source  of  that.  Are  we  blown  from  the 
iicbuhe?  Who  blew  that  huge  bubble  and  how 
old  you  step  from  or  lo  ".V  It  Is  wicked  to  brand 
as  useless  a  curiosity  of  which  nature  In  and 
out  of  us  Is  the  prompter.  On  this  ererlastlng 
ground  rest  philosophy  and  religion,  which  are 
niore  than  science.  This  supersensible,  super- 
solar,  supernatural,  not  In  the  sense  of  miracle 
or  violated  laws  how  steadily  Emerson  taught: 
■'Let  who  will  wrangle,  1  will  wonder."  if  this 
le  to  be  an  Idealist  and  not  a  materialist,  such 
he  was.  He  may  have  made  strong  statauien  Is 
which,  unqualified,  look  the  other  way. 
ns  when  he  sayst  "A  man  le  part 
of  the  landscape.  But  he  modifies  his 
own  extravacance.  Our  objections  to  htm  are 
mostly  scored  on  his  own  pages;  his  critics  are 
like  docs  that  bark  at  a  man  on  his  own  prem- 
ises. Formed  for  the  admiring  of  beauty  in 
ratiire,  he  vet  perceives  the  peril  tbnt  nature 
herself  with  her  Ideas  and  forms  may  seduce: 
ene  is  a  sorceress  with  whom  the  soul  commits 
adultery  in  with  Irawlng  Its  worship  from  God. 
i:merson  beheld  both  sides,  and  from  the  heart 
of  God  he  deilved  the  sacred  drops  of  Hie. 

Emerson  had  no  code  or  system  or  creed:  no 
comprehensive,  practical  view  of  principle*,' 
put  only  keen,  single  perceptions,  fatally  cer-1 
tain  wlthlu  whatever  field  he  surroye<l  and 
brought  hla  perfect  Instrument  or  brain, 
theodolite  to  near.  Ha  was  an  Insulated 
•un  as  was  Milton,  Dante,  Wordsworth, 
au  Island  rather  than  a  star;  and  as 
Homer,  t»hak-,pcare  and  Goethe  were  not, 
and  the  mlghtv  flrownlng  Is  not.  His  style  If 
crisp  and  Insular;  he  himself  li  a  robe  without 
seam,  all  of  one  piece:  his  leaf  Is  a  caroaneL 
His  thoughts  are  a  selection  of  beads  to  be 
strung,  all  belonging  together,  by  their  perfect 
shape  and  hue.  Hut  the  best  .'lues  are  like  a 
succession  of  rockets,  with  their  fierce  sal- 
lies, shining  trains  and  handsome  curves 
opening  wide  cl  trapse*  ol  the  sky.  His  poems 
ond  essays  are  songs  not  symphonies,  odes  and 
not  dramas.  Hut  there  was  a  tune  In  bis  mind 
so  constant  and  sweet  that  he  cared  not  for 
chords  and  pi  jut*.  Emerson  delighted  in  a  good 
v.. ice  and  no  man  had  a  better:  this  sage  was  a, 
bard  too,  supreme  on  this  side  the  saa,  »nd 
destined  lo  survive  nil  thoresL  His  strains  ate 
gilts,  oh  lining!  of  nature,  sounds  or  the  mind 
''blowing  where  It  ]  lutein."  tidings  from 
some  far-off  celestial  shore,  articulated  i 
but  not  created  with  any  cunulng 
ventriloquism.  He  rides  and  converses 
with  the  Lord;  he  pitches  his  iter  as  he  listens 


to  repeat  some  seraphic  strain;  and  so  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  is  the  highest  reach  of 
the  human  soul.  It  Is  possible  that  tho  scien- 
tific statements  of  our  time  will  pass  away  be- 
fore nsw  lights  or  be  made  trivial  by  a  deeper 
discernment;  but  so  long  as  our  language  lusts 
those  real  entrances  of  God  which  we  call  poetic 
will  display  that  "house  of  many  mansions," 
Into  which  they  are  practiced  and  to  whose  spa- 
cious felicities  they  lead. 

There  Is  but  one  ecice  of  battle  In  modern 
thought;  all  other  controversies  are  crliles  to 
this— whether  we  come  of  the  uncertam,  un- 
sdlve  and  unaware,  as  a  Living  One.  Is  self- 
made  substance  and  essence  all?  Is  what  we 
call  soul  an  expression,  accident.  Incident  only 
of  tbnt?  I  resent,  repudiate  the  quuoks.  But 
If  It  u«  so  let  me  go  accidentally  as  I  came,  I 
care  not  how  soon.  I  am  not  grateful  tnat  I 
exist,  and  there  Is  no  blasphemy  In  so  saying 
as,  by  supposition,  there  Is  none  for  me  to   blas- 

I »heme.  nobody's  feelings  are  hurt;  nobody  Is 
here.  But  we  are  not  at  the  end.  In  u  score  of 
years  the  whole  new  popular  form  of  knowl- 
edge may  change.  God  may  show  His  face 
again,  but  He  will  not  do  It  through  a  de- 
velopment theory.  My  friends,  He  has  not 
withdrawn  from  ns  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  But  that  religion  may  he  a  power 
there  must  be  some  common  confession,  church. 
Emerson  fesred  the  excesses  of  radicalism  and 
went  to  meeting  regularly  In  his  last  davn.  I 
count  it  a  spiritual  assent  In  him,  not  an  Intel- 
lectual assent  In  him.  To  Emerson's  school  of 
character  who  world  not  belong  !  Did  any  one 
know  him  and  not  take  a  lesson  in  Dobilltv? 
What  rebuke  did  envy  need  but  from  his  look  1 
No  courtesy  to  others  but  he  owed 
to  himself  I  Could  manners  finer  than 
his  bloom  on  the  genealoslo  tiee  of 
Earls  and  Kings?  His  tongue  turned  every 
othor;  his  presence  ranked  all  companies. 
*•  v\  here  mankind  sits  Is  the  head  of  the  table." 
It  wa»  not  to  boast,  but  to  bow.  Emerson  wa& 
one  of  those  with  the  powerof  drawing  from 
the  upper  atmosphere,  occupied  by  the  rnseen 
from  whom  such  as  he  are  but  by  flesh,  de- 
tained. Onlv  this  fellowship,  surmi-cd,  hoped 
for  and  enjoyed,  makes  It  worth  while  to  live 
at  all.  "If  there  be  gods  It  ts  good  to  live;  If 
there  be  none  it  is  pleasant  to  die." 
Other  Addresses. 

Mr.  Aleott  then  rend  "Ion,"  a  monody  on 
Emerson,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  (ieorge  W. 
Coolie,  who  read  a  short  es*ay  on  "  Emerson  as 
a  Poet,"  by  Mr.  Joel  Beuton  of  Araenia,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Juiia  Ward  Howe  spoke  of  her  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Emerson's  memory.  Mrs.  Howe 
said  that  she  at  first  shrank  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  on  account 
of  his  reputed  heresy,  and  her  first  impression 
of  him  was  that  hi  »vm  the  most  charming  per- 
sonal ion  of  Batan  that  she  had  (teen.  In  con- 
clusion she  said:  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  os 
sunshine.  He  had  power  to  take  people  into 
realms  of  thought  and  life.  It  la  a  pleasant 
thing  that  most  oi  u*  nave  seen  ami  Known  mm 
but  to  others  the  legacy  of  his  thought  will  be 
permanent.  The  lessons  he  ir.ught  will  be  kept 
and  understood  and  appreciated  more  and  more. 

In  the  afternoon  l'rof.  Harris  read  a  deeply 
discriminating  pa)*er  on  "  The  unity  In  Emer- 
son's prose  wrltfnfiTs,"  In  which  he  demonstrat- 
ed that,  whilo  it  Is  true  that  -there  is  no  parad- 
ing of  syllogistic  reasoning  In  Emerson  s  essays 
and  no  ratiocination,  ihf  re  is  quite  sufficient 
unity  of  a  higher  kind,  if  one  will  but  once  com- 
prehend the  thoughts  with  any  degree  of  clear- 
ness. The  object  of  his  writing  was  to  present 
truth  and  to  produce  Insight,  and  not  to  make 
proselyte*.  The  student  of  literature  who 
wishes  to  loan,  the  dialectic  art  and  at  the 
same  tin:*  to  become  acquainted  wlih  the  gene- 
sis of  Emerson's  view  of  the  world. should  study 
the  essay  on  •■  Experience"  in  ihe  second  scries 
of  essays,  there  Is  nowhere  In  all  literature 
such  sustained  flight  toward  the  Bun— "alllght," 
ns  l'lotlnus  calls  It,  "of  the  alone  io  the 
alone  "—as  that  In  the  over-soul  where- 
in Emerson,  throughout  a  long  essay,  un- 
folds the  Insights,  briefly  and  adequately  ex- 
plained under  the  topic  of  "stirnrisu"  in  the 
essay  on  experience.    It  would  seem  as  if  each 

fiaragraph  stated  the  Ideas  of  the  whole  and 
hen  again  that  each  sentence  in  each  para- 
graph reilecled  entire  tho  same  Idea.  Where 
there  is  no  gcnc*ls  there  can  be  no  dialectic 
unity.  The  absolute  Is  not  a  becoming  but  a 
seif-ldentleal  activity.  In  those  essays  in 
which  Emerson  has  celebrated  this  doctrine  of 
the  highest  reality  and  Its  subjectivity  or 
rational  nature,'  Its  re  vela  t  on  to  us,  he  writes 
in  a  style  elevated  above  dialectic  unity  and 
u*es  a  higher  form  of  unity—  UiHt  of  absolute 
Identity.    Each  is  In  all  and  all  15  In  each. 

al  the  conclusion  of  Trof.  Harris's,  paper, 
which  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
large  audience,  Mr.  ^.inborn  Introduced  Mr. 
John  Alhee  of  Newcastle,  X.  II.,  who  read  a; 
sketch  of  an  Interesting  interview  with  "Emer- 
son and  Thorean"  in  1b52, 

Mrs.  Martha  I*.  Lowe  or  PomerviUe  read  an 
original  jioem  entitled  -The  Consolation"  with 
admirttlile  effect. 

Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney  snoke  with  fervor  of  her 
Admiration  for  Emerson,  and  of  the  Incalcula- 
ble s'rciigih,  spirituality  si.d  intellectuality 
which  he  had  Imparted  to  h>*r  Hre.  One  of  his 
most  remark  iblc  quuliilee  was  ihe  temperance 
—the  moderation-  which  he -combined  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  ids  power,  a  tern  *rnnce  which 
»e  vet  uUowod  hlui  to  become  extravagant  or  10 
pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  reason 
and  sanity.  Said  the  speaker:  After  sir.  Aloott 
started  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  I  remem- 
ber the  eagerness  with  which  he  would  turn 
and  look  at  each  sneaker.  Nothing  was  found 
uninteresting  by  him.  He  fc  nd  something 
good  lu  every  one  who  apo.  .  It  was  that 
which  made  him  so  near  to  all  and  to  each 
one.  And  so  to  every  one  who  has  lived 
with  him,  and  to  those  who  bare  known  him  so 
Intimately,  It  la  that  which  made  him  so  In- 
finitely dear  and  so  Infinitely  precious,  see 
One  thing  that  has  mads  him  na\ e  such  a  con- 
stant and  persistent  Influence  Is  that  he  did  not 
rest  In  dogmas,  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  he  believed  In  Immortality.  He  did 
cot  talk  about  It,  Tie  lived  In  it.  We  do  no* 
talk  about  our  homes,  the  shelter  of  the 
mother's  arms  and  the  father's  love  which  hat 
surrounded  us  all  our  Uvea.  We  live  in  then 
ond  grow  strong  In  that  love  and  protection. 
60  he  believed  In  Immortality  In  his  hears. 
Every  line  and  every  thought  of  his  writing? 
presupposes  It,  If  they  do  not  state  It, 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  ot  New  York  trough! 
the  exercises  to  a  close  with  a  finely  drawn; 
comparison  of  Emerson  wlib  1'iato,  saying.  In 
conclusion:    "This  I'lalo  of  America  was  the 


most  original  of  our  authors,  and  among  the 
very  wisest;  nnd,  because  be  uttered  his  lessons 
jsowell,  aye,  uttered  them  by  living  them,  we 
are  here  today  at  Concord,  with  our  hearts  all 
merry  together,  to  commemorate  him,  1  trnsA 
to  embody  In  ourselves  wiiat  be  so  eioqua*^ 
said,  and  to  do  honor  to  his  name. 
lire.  Hewe's  l>et«re. 
Friday  evening's  session  was  occupied  with  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on  "Idol  and 
PonoclatL ■'  Mrs.  Howo  said  that  idols,  to* 
forms  desired  by  the  lroaginatloV  have  theur 
use,  their  time,  also  their  limit.  They  have  a 
birth,  an  Immortal  life  of  their  own,  and  we  re- 
late ourselves  to  them.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  lawof  Moses  and  the  Christian  dispensation 
equally  forbid  the  worship  of  Idols,  all  the 
wisdom  and  Influence  of  Noses,  all  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  t>ower  of  the  Hebrew  Church, 
did  not  suffice  to  keep)  the  Hebrew  people  frosa 
Idoiatrv.  Nor  has  Christ's  whip  of  small  cords 
availed*  to  keep  Idolatry  ont  of  the  temples  ded- 
icated to  ills  faith.  Look  at  the  fiomlih  and 
Greek  churches,  sll  over  the  world.  From  the 
latter  sculpture  is  banished,  but  In  both  you 
will  see  lamps  lit  and  oundies  burning  before) 
the  painted  image  <  f  sains.  Saviour  and  ma- 
donna. To  the  multitude  tne  image  Itself  pos- 
sesses savins  and  pardoning  power.  Te  the 
better  instructed,  the  personage  represented, 
not  the  picture,  has  tbls  power.  %e.  as  Protes- 
tants, rorltan  of  the  l*nritane,  are  not  free. 
Logic  has  her  Idols— figures  ot  speech,  formulas 
of  be  lief— for  which  people  have  burned  and  tor 
tnred  their  fellows,  dooming  them  not  only  to 
the  stake  In  this  world,  bat  tb  the  unqaencbsole 
llrcs  of  hell.  Our  Puritan  fathers  themselves 
brought  no  small  stock  of  these  from  the  old 
world-  Such  were  the  stern  and  narrow  fal- 
vtnlsttc  precepts,  outside  of  which,  for  thess, 
was  no  salvation.  lu  the  name  of  these  sueia- 
physical  idols  they  hanged  the  Quakers  and 
drove  the  Baptists  beyond  their  borders.  Well, 
but -we  hare  cone  beyond  the  IlsriUns.  "*  * 
have  swept  away  their  old-fashioned  conditions 
and  claims.  Channlnr  crept  out  of  their  booila 
lu  the  angelic  might  of  his  youth.  Parker  smota 
at  them  with  a  zeal  which  knew  no  intermis- 
sion.   They  are  down  now;  they  are  nowhere. 

Hut,  siran^v  10  say,  the  l-.-ouoclast's  tool  in  its 
turu  becomes  an  idol,  mi!  when  it  has  done  Its 
woik  ts  set  up  and  worshipped  as  a  symbol  of 
destruction.  Iho  iconoei'ist  »ttrikos  at  iheJOrui 
before  Mm,  thinking  that  he  Is  able  to  dchtrov 
11.  thinking,  later,  thai  he  has  destroyed  It. 
Hut  has  he  done  so?  lias  not  the  most  faulty  of 
hum  v.i  creations  some  deep,  underlying  reason, 
which,  hnrr.ig  Its  foundation  in  human 
nature  luelf,  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
anv  efTori.  however,  rcFuiuie  and  vehement'/ 
Tills  is  true  allko  ot  the  cood  and  Ihe  bad  lu  hit- 
ni-vn  nature.  Hoth  l*o  on— ihe  vlelory  of  the 
one,  the  defeat  of  the  other,  nnd  never  final  or 
absolute.  Tor  each  generation,  there  Is  the 
gvr.o  10  uei-k  and  establish.  There  Is  the  evil  to 
defeat  and  destroy,  is  lire  Imaginable  without 
this  struggle'.'  Without  it  the  good.  If  estab- 
lished, would  become  mechanical.  Moral  life 
cc. ;;,.:■;.  oi  the  Mrugfcii-  between  the  two  princi- 
ples, which  we  das-*  ju=  good  and  evil.  The  anti- 
thesis, so  far  as  we  know,  is  eternal. 

The  luois  of  theolocv.  aye,  of  critical  Protest- 
ant theology,  have  been  many,  but  their  time  Is 
past.  Our  reverence  dues  not  heed  them  now. 
It  confesses  that  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  is  also 
iuscnuablc.  We  may  be  taught  how  to  help  and 
save  our  fellow-men,  how  to  forward  ana  bold 
fast  the  weal  of  society,  how  to  attain  our  own 
best  service,  our  full  mental  stature;  but  how  to 
define  or  limit  tiod  no  wisdom  enn  teach  us,  wis- 
dom best  showing  us  *hat  the  thing  is  Impossible, 
Is  not  otu  self-hood  an  idol?  What  Illusion  ex- 
ceeds that  ot  I  his  little,  brief  persoiiKlity 
accorded  to  ns  for,  possibly,  four  score  years, 
and  dciihien  ihereatter  to  pa6S  away  irrevoca- 
bly, our  remembrance  crumbling  like  our  ashes, 
the  utmost  perseverance  accorded  us  that  of  a 
monumental  \0U1me  and  uncertain  tradition. 
TI.k  Is  ihe  idol  of  idols.  And  yet  this  idol 
represents  something  which  is  not  nn  illusion. 
3  he  sei.se  of  one's  own  personality,  of  what  Is 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  it.  Is  as  importnnt  an 
n£ent  in  morals  as  are  the  imperious  demands  of 
mans  ph\Ftoal  nature  In  tho  preservation  of 
life.  Vet  "here  the  otlice  of  the  Iconoeiait  is 
obvious.  Youth  must  l*e  delivered  from  fancied 
Knowledge  before  anything  can  really  be 
learned.  A  certain  sillv  conceit  nnd  exaggera- 
tion of  .-'He's  Importance  to  the  universe  Is  com- 
mon at  the  starr,  and  must  be  corrected.  This 
should  not  be  done  rudely,  but  your  child  or 
vour  pupil  will.  In  after  life,  reproach  you  much 
je«s  for  having  performed  theoulee  rudely  than 
for  not  having  perforated  It  at  all.  In  The  pro- 
cress  of  hie.  the  great  Iconoclast,  experience, 
brings  to  us  the  severe  aspect  of  thing*  as  they 
are.  Yet,  by  no  ineaivs  does  It  detract  from  or 
destroy  .he  dignity  of  a  human  lite,  the  liu- 
povtaneu  oi  its  true  direction,  the  value  of  its 
full  work.  All  these,  on  the  contrary,  become 
mere  real  to  us  as  we  go  on. 

'i  here  Is  idolatry  net  only  in  our  self-worship. 
but  al«o  In  the  models  alter  Which  gome  of  us 
tram  ourselves  ulih  Industrious  ambit.oti,  not 
periccting  nature,  as  eulte.ro  U  bound  to  do, 
but  exaggerating  nud  defutmlng  her.  People 
who  set  up  tor  beiug  GOiueiUIng,  whether  that 
something  lm  cood  or  bad,  are  usually  guilty 
of  caricaturing  themselves,  it  is  happy  for 
theiu  when  some  wise  tilend  can  show  them 
what  they  may  add  to-  their  natural  endow- 
ments, and  nhat  they  luust  leave  to  others. 
One  thing  e.-hoix*  of  us  should  be,  and  that 
Is,  an  Individual.  And  yet  I  have  named  this 
wurd  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  tnero  is  no 
monster  like  an  exaggerated  Individual.  1  have 
seen  people  who  set  up  to  be  Individuals  par 
(.'. .  '.'•.'if. .  These  persons  sometimes  take  their 
stand  iiivai  n  sullen  Impiety  of  disposition  which 
neither  takes  nor  gives  anything  that  leads  on 
In  human  Intercourse.  In  other  coses  they  de- 
vote 1  in-ms,  u  <  1 10  a  certain  scheme  of  self-cul- 
ture, but  really  seem  to  succeed  only  In  culti- 
vating their  own  vaulty.  While  these  persons 
are  anxious  to  display  wliat  they  suppose  lo  be 
the'.r  tslcnis,  they  do  display  a  grotesque  lu- 
c-p  iciiv  lor  doing  anything  that  needs  to  be 
done.  They  always  cap  the  climax  the  wrong 
way. 

T\  }■,'•  of  character  become  Idols  when  new  in- 
flueueeshave  i-.irried  the  race  to  new  develop- 
ment*. Tho  Meals  of  manhood  and  of  woman- 
hood are  hot  to-day  such  as  they  were  even  lift  v 
years  :.go.  Kven  the  attectattoni  of  society  are 
i!"'i,  UW..I-  .  1  its  tendencies.  Historical  Idols 
have  then  day.  but  arc  set  aside  "  hen  the  pop- 
ular affection  fulirtkei  them.  The  records  of 
literature  show  us  inuiy  of  these  lutnis  wblebt 
once  entertained  with  mlnlMnsm,  ate  in  1  inn 
diftiimsed  and  lorgotten.  I'ashiun  Is  a  word 
which  In.  lodes  our  two  aip*CI«  ot   human  aftec- 


■ir.y    kit     «nrjir.|      un     i.ic     ncjki.        j>n» 

-.  her  gviiu  rrMii'.f «  Uons.  Her  *1V4* 
that  she  must  needs  lead  us  baela  Jfc 
i*  whh-h  we  have  derided,  and  slid  v 


tloii.  In  its  guidance  most  of  us  become  by 
turns  Idolaters  and  ioonocla*t«.  What  esn 
pos-^ib:  commend  an  ngiv,  liiconvenicnt,  unbe- 
coming  drcsj  to  tiiceilio  really  d.s:re  to  be 
cloth-1  .  ml  h  comeliness  and  adaptation?  Fash- 
ion. What  strange,  reversion  of  feeling,  on  the 
O'.ber  itand,  leads  us  so  s.tvagely  to  avenge  the 
brl**i  worship  aocorutd  to  these  Idols'/  Adored 
one  dav,  they  are  detested  on  the  next.  Hut 
Kasht>>h  has  iier  grt;n  leMii  ,*<  Uons.    Her  wl\' 

»o  MbsolU 

the  obi  foim« 

thst  nhen  she  |- lease:  «dio  can  Lr>ng  onr  minut 
down  to  the  he  -,-  ckhts.  eosupressed  waUts  ana 
high  heels  whK  1:  i-oiiinu  n  feusc mr.J  tood  tnste 
alike  content rj.  We  hsve  had  convulsions  ol 
laughter  ovei  on  trranduiothers'  \  oke  bonnets.i 
but  Fashion  ki.ov.s  '!;.:,  at  her  bidding,  we4 
t-luitl  presently  I'-ui  them  on  auaio  with  great 
meekness. 

Mrs.  Howe  next  ana.v^d  the  Idols  of  music, 
alluded  to  thrse  of  :iSeir.«:„  an  I  spoke  ut 
length  of  (he  <  lit  ist  Idol  .did  .  I  ihe  djnsers  of 
formally  in  region,  of  the  vurrii  u.uiu  of  the 
Harvard  Mm;  :ty  School  »he  s.-.ld:  When 
these  youn?  uen  begin  10  preach  it  la 
it'ilte  noiieea  ij  that  they  seem  to  know 
less  about  h>.  -;t  religion  than  the  common 
run  of  pec]  le  who  aL'ect  no  special  knowl- 
edge ot  spin  ut.  ir.ihs.  Their  Inborn  human 
X-ower  of  illteernli  «  the  divtue  agenev  or  ele- 
ment In  life  seems  \<j  have  been  taken  away 
trosa  them.  Tit**  can  t.c'.thcr  pray,  nor  correct, 
nor  exhort,  nut  cau  amy  stitna  and  talk  ol' 
••what  we  eall -God."  The  phrase  Is  theirs.  I 
oupjvoie  n>,. 1  u:  time  their  congregations  teaeb 
them  something  of  their  business  and  profes- 
sion, but  Ibis  Is  a  reversal  of  the  natural  pro- 
cess, by  which  they  should  teach  Instead  of 
waiting  to  be  taucht. 

Among  the  icouoclaUs  of  my  dar,  I  cannot 
forget  two  very  genuine  men  of  letters,  John 
Welx*  and  David  Wasnon.  Of  these,  the  first 
hud  the  gentler  band  nnd  the  larger  imagina- 
tion, lit  hat  a  gracious  presence  was  his,  what 
tciilessncss  uf  thought,  vrhat  an  appreciation 
of  the  highest  beauties.  Ho  drank  at  thi  foun- 
tain of  Hellenic  life,  but  was  also  a  man  of  his 
own  time,  alive  to  the  Issues  of  the  present. 
Well  was  he  once  described  as  three 
parls  spirit,  one  part  nY*h.  All  spirit  now,  we 
possess  him  in  tender  remembrance.  >lr. 
Wnsson.  who  still  remains  to  us,  had  much  ot 
the  Puritan  in  hts  organization.  Hi*  intellect  la 
keenly  analytical,  and  he  has  handled  Parker  s 
tool  iiiure  after  Parker's  manner  than  any  one 
else-  A  slurdv  determination  to  make  out  his 
point  and  ;ibldo  by  It  characterizes  much  that 
lie  h  «s  done.  I  have  differed  much  from  him  lu 
his  views  concern  lug  the  political  emancipation 
of  women.  I  honor,  not  lhc  less,  the  sad  sincer- 
ity wilh  which,  hn villi*  o:ten  and  valiantly  as- 
sa'nlted  the  bugbears  of  traditional  supersti- 
tion, he  made  a  stand  before  the  protean  figure 
of  democracy,  and  cried  to  ciUlclsiu:  t\itU  retro 
— thou  bu*t  gone  too  far. 

Alter  the  contrast  uf  ihesU  nilh  antithesis, 
wo  always  desire  reconciliation.  In  consider- 
ing, as  Imperfectly  as  I  have,  the  opposiitun  of 
idol  and  Iconoi  last,  I  have  come  upon  the  woid 
ideal,  which  will  be  lor  mo  the  point  of  rest 
and  reconciliation.  In  the  histor;.  and  the  life 
of  thought,  our er instructive  imagination  ceaies 
the  idol,  and  our  corrective  judgment  destroys 
it.  Ity  the  two  processes  ncattatu  to  a  third  <  0:1- 
cep'iun.  Ihat  of  tho  supreme  and  unending 
good,  which,  partially  revealed  to  our  imagina- 
tion and  lo  our  judgment, is  wci-luppcd  by  both 
as  our  eternal  and  Inalienaule  possession.  Death 
!■*,  indeed,  the  great  iconoclast.  Ho  dissolves 
form  and  frees  the  spirit,  itut  his  Is  never  the 
luuword.  Life  is  spirit,  but  life  Is  form,  too. 
'ihe  latter  expresses,  preserves,  records.  How 
preei-ms  aro  these.  Its  ofhecs.  Hut  ie!l  us  when 
and  how  ill**  the  latier  begin  to  kill,  in  contrn- 
distim  tkm  to  the  spirit,  which  gives  life.'  he- 
tween  the  two  Illusions,  between  what  seems  to 
be  established  and  what  seems  to  be  destroyed, 
my  hear)  retains  lis  steadfast  hope,  and  1  say 
with  the  Hebrew  prophet:  "The  grass  wlrher- 
eih.  the  llower  fndeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  forever." 
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Oioa  avm  .r«oiAL  coBmm.povaaM.1 
Cokoosd,  Mm,  July  M.  1ML— Dr.  Etna  X- 
loaai  dallnraa  tala  fotcnona  f>M  ol  k»  ali.nal 
kenn.  HI*  •abjaot  «u  aaaaaaaal  ai  TW 
Xalatloa  Batwaaa  CoB,am  Bamai  aaa  FhUa*D- 
»tij,"  but  b.  ula  aafora  aa  atfmji  tbaltaa  aa- 
acuaormant  af  a  sabjaot  wma  ■.■!!!■■■  aaforaa- 
aau,for  taa  aaaakar  ™«t.»  It,  Baaaoakl 
k.r.  bla  betran,  a.  aaid,  to  aiaka  tkatr  ava  ay- 
plloatton  ot  ail  till,  to  all  ami.  H.  aaaaa 
Int  <rf  tba  tana  atagas  of  ksowtag,  tkaa  aaaH 
aaaa  th*  fact  that  tha  bifkaat  tkoafka 
af.  m..  |a  all  ag«a  b.r.  baaa  taa  ataw 
gnat  truth.,  aaa  than  took  aa  tba  aaclaat  aal- 
loaopby  of  India,  la  bit  pnlada  b.  ux>t  aa  taa 
tbnad  of  bit  prarloaa  lectan.  Taa  baaaar  ataat 
fcaaw  by  aaaaatioo,  tboagbt  aad  aspartaaaa. 
Beeaauoaal  fcaowlag  la  not  kBowladg*  of  aap- 
tblag  aa  It  hi;  abatrast  tblnklas  doaa  aat  aaaoaat 
to  a  boowiaflga  of  trnth;  man  aapftlaaaa  aaaaat 
at  ItaaU  aawaat  to  a  kaowladga  af  tnth.  aa  a 
ruU,  tbaaa  ot  aaanklDd  wbo  bar.  aaaat  at  pa 
ttnm  know  laaat.  Tba  kaowabla  aabfcaoaa  M 
■atan,  taa  aoal  and  Dalty.  Taa  nalrana  aaaaan 
aa  tana  aapaoair— tba  aanaattoaal.  tba  aotaal  ahd 
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the  phenomenal,  fly  ltt  relation  to  these  three 
subjects  the  knowledge  of  man  la  oonnecta4  wtth 
three  eoi?OTeallties,— tbe  physical,  the  psychical 
end  the  pneumattcaL  Hence  there  ere  throe  de- 
gree* of  knowing.— the  sensible,  the  srisetiao 
and  the  logical,  or  U»  aeaaibto  rjenmptJoa.  the 
rational  induction  and  the  logical  oognltioa.  A 
man  doet  not  know  that  which  hla  aemaea  eUsoost*- 
to  him  until  be  haa  applied  hta  powen of  kaow- 
lng,'and  the  aame  la  true  of  pnaentattoa»  •»  kJa 
consciousness  in  the  payehlcal  and  pnaumatioal 
xealm*.  Neither  of  tbeee  departments  ens  eatot 
or  be  fully  known  without  toe  other.  Natnrs, 
Mian  aud  Deity  are  all  related  to  eM'-o*» 

Dr.  Jonea  then  took  or*  ths  bJaturlcaJ  tnnattm- 
tlou  of  bur  principles.  The  aim  and  ram  of  aM 
human  thinking  a  id  experience  la  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  consciousness  of  ever*  sort, 
the  characteristics  of  theae  contents,  their  ooav 
atitutlon  and  their  relation  to  the  thinker.  _ la 
theproceaa  of  thinking  there  are  three  stags*. 
First  in  the  order  of  time  la  that  of  the  •ensues** 
image,  whether  physical,  payehlcal  or  paemmh» 
eel  (Tor  a  icnauoua  image  la  not  confined  to  phys- 
ics). In  which  the  thinker  doea  not  distinguish 
between  the  Image  and  the  tiring  Imaged.  Ka-ew- 
lng  more  or  less  by  tbia  method  U  called  eotnaaoa 
sense.  Second  In  order  of  time  la  that  of 
rational  Inference  from  the  Image,  the  atage 
of  inductive  science.  In  which  the  Image 
vf  the  sense  la  discredited  aa  reality,  and  the  la- 
dependent  existence  and  character  of  the  object 
are  Inferred  rationally  from  the  aenalble  aaamV 
festarious.  In  tnla  attitude,  thought  dlstla- 
gulsbe*  between  the  actual  and  the  phenomenal 
in.  the  world,  and  the  actual  Is  postulated  aa  the 
ultimate  reality.  Theae  form*  of  the  actual  are 
the  conception*  of  the  analytical  understanding, 
when  the  thought  dlsUntrujane*  between  the 
actual  and  the  phenomenal,  hut  not  between  taw 
actual  and  the  actor.  Tho  third  atage  la  that  of 
the  logical  order,  which  boa  lta  point  of  Tiew  in 
The  pneumatical  or  aplritual  corporeality.  Its 
lmaguaare  reflections  on  the  substance,  waanM 
In  the  other  cases  the  Images  are  reflection*  of 
the  phenomenal  and  actual.  J*neuma  la  the  spirit. 
Pure  thought,  cognlalng  the  actor,  is  the  thought 
of  truth,  dr  the  truth  of  thought;  whereas  tha 
two  fornfer  stages  of  knowing  are  bat  acenio  and 
djajoatte 

Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  thinking  facui- 
ty  acting  in  view  of  the  sensuous  image,  Dr. 
Jones  said  that  to  it  the  material  shape  I*  tbe 
only  reality.  Matter  is  tbe  only  substance, 
essence  and  form.  Tbe  thiuklug  does  nut  dla- 
tlnguish  between  tbe  image  and  the  subject  of 
The  image  in  the  sensorinm.  So  thought,  under- 
standing and  belief  must  be  materialistic.  In 
thi*  lumen  ;ill  things  grow  froin  benflath.  Deity 
Is  a  being  with  thoughts  and  passions  like  our- 
selves, flatter  was  the  original  stuff,  and  the 
Creator  was  a  great  potter  fashioning  It.  Matter 
is  the  form  aud  aui.bt initial  basis  of  all  entity 
cod  beiug,  whether  or  not  man  or  G*>il 
Is.  In  like  manner  each  of  the  other 
two  stages  haa  Its  leading  idea,  and  there  are  thus 
the  dibtinctions  of  tbe  physical,  metaphysical 
and  tbe  diviue."  No  corr-cct  theory,  said  Dr. 
Jones,  can  evolve  that  which  has  not  been  in- 
volved. All  human  history  is  evolved  from  what 
1s  involved  in  the  prima)  form  and  essence  of  tbe 
geuun  homo.  Man  is  not  evolved  from  any  or  all 
of  the  other  genera.  They  show  no  d imposition 
to  develop  into  man,  but  be  shows  a  tendency  to 
develop  downward  into  them,  a*  well  a*  upward. 
Tbe  intellect  and  will  of  man  constitute  tbe  hu- 
man factor  in  all  human  history.  The  entity  of 
rnau  Is  the  one  substance  and  form  through  all 
history  aud  is  eternal,  and  yet  tbe  identity  of  the 
uersoua)  *oul  abideth  forever.  The  soul  is  more 
ancient  than  human  history,  and  the  movement  of 
huiuauitv  in  ttAnpoial  measures  is  hlstorv.  The 
inireV.  of'  man  is  always  eouscious  of  divinity, 
phvslcal  nature  aud  self.  Hence  we  have  u-> 
record  of  an  age  when  men  did  not  think  and 
construct  a  science  of  the  world  and  of  God. 
Mankind  in  remote  ages  was  more  akin  to  us 
than  the  novice  in  thought  can  believe.  .National 
customs  for  the  establishment  of  justice  have 
always  sou eh t  tbe  same  end  as  now.  though  the 
meauH  h-M,  been  different.  Differences  in  cus- 
toms do  not  show  a  like  difference  In  men.  The 
Chinese  asked  bow  can  people  with  such  face* 
as  the  Americans  have  any  religion.  Types  of  in- 
stitutions are  infinitely  variable;  only  the  arche- 
type is  Invariable.  A  fact  Is  the  ideal  unity  in 
an  actual  multiplicity.  The  facta  f  history  must 
be  the  same,— mutable  phenomenon  in  the 
midst  of  the  permanent.  Tho  age  which 
brin  tbe  widest  knowledge  of  humanity 
will  realize  the  most  in  philosophy  and  philan- 
thropy. Each  great  age  has  itsspringin  a  divine 
faith,  and  ev«*rv  divine  faitli  has  ito  root  in  tbe 
oracles  ot  divinity.  Civil  society  Is  founded  on 
faith,  and  the  great  world  Is  controlled  by  a 
conscious  divinity,  manileeted  in  the  fieeb 
through  inspiration  of  tbe  spirit.  .Man  cannot 
control  or  run  this  stupendous  miracle— human 
aoclety.  He  seeks  a  philosophy  of  the  sou),  and 
he  seeks  sociology  because  their  spring*  are 
above  bia  thought.  The  test  question  is,  What 
think  we  of  the  disclosed  dlvinltv  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  V  In 
tbe  recognition  of  this  declaration  must  Christian 
philosophy  hnd  Its  first  principle  and  chief 
comer-stone.  Systems  which  remove  tbe  divin- 
ity have  no  progeny  in  philosophy.  Appre- 
hension of  a  persona)  Deity  i*  the  first 
etep  in  philosophy.  Science,  art  and 
philosophy  are  the  trinity  in  tbe  progeny  of  reli- 
gion. Christian  philosophy  will  comprehend  all 
philosophy,  becauso  It  recognizee  God  a*  tbe 
great  latlier  in  all  history;  It  will  recognize  man 
as  immutable,  eternal  ami  identical  form;  it  will 
establish  the  fraternity  of  man  In  all  ages.  The 
Idea  of  the  progress  of  the  race  I*  that  of  It*  unity 
In  the  eternity  of  chunge.  lit  all  his  becomings 
he  Incomes  not  something  else  than  what  he  is. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  attainments  of  India  In 
philosophy  and  civilization,  in  which  she  held  the 
highest  place.  Dr.  Jones  dwelt  upon  the  essen- 
tial similarity  of  thought  iu  theae  very  ancient 
times  with  modern  thought  in  lta  conieuiplaf  ion 
of  the  highest  truth.  The  discussion  alter  the 
lecture  was  shared  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  I'eabody, 
Dr.  Wilder,  r*resldeut  McCosb  and  Dr.  Jones. 
Ihe  Vrinceton  doctor  noticed  the  great  teudency 
ol  the  lecturer's  mind  to  think  in  trinities,  And 
then  spoke  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Bacon 
as  being  each  supplementary  to  the  other.  Bacon 
held  the  hither  principles  of  Plato.  Dr.  June* 
remarked  thut  it  should  be  uunerstood  that  Con- 
cord philosophy  Is  nut  suspended  by  tbe  balr  of 
the  head,  having  kicked  out  evervtning  beneath 
It,  but  that  it  reita  oa   the   principle*  on  which 
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all  true  philosophy  uiuit  rest. 

In  the  evening  Professor  Harris  delivered  hla 
aecoud  lecture,  the  subject  being  "Gnosticism 
and  Keo-Platonlam." 

Tbe  study  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  first  centuries 
ef  Christianity,  besalu.lsof  very  great  Interest, 
because  It  shews  to  n*  tbe  atrnggle  of  a  new 
principle  supplanting  the  old  anu  leading  In  a 
new  civilization.  What  wa«  lta  character,  and 
what  rbc  character  of  the  old  that  passed  a  war, 
we  may  well  inquire  if  we  would  understaud  toe 
heritage  we  have  come  Into  itosscMxion  of  and 
learn  ntbtly  to  prize  it.    How  din  mir  Christian 

finnclple  look  eighteen  hundred  Years  ago,  aud 
n  what  way  diult  find  otuer  principles  hostile  to 
It,  and  through  what  atage*  of  error  did  It  pas* 
oil  the  way  to  a  correct  definition  of  Itself?  la 
these  days  of  free  investigation  and  tbe  desire 
tor  intellectual  clearness  in  matters  of  religion, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  find  another  authority  baaed 
ou  the  mediated  certainty  ot  science,  or  experi- 
ence, or  pure  rea>on,  we  may  and  many  people 
glad  to  consider  wlih  us  tbe  history  of  tbe  begla- 
nitig-  uf  that  system  of  thought  long  since  grown 
into  the  structure  that  includes  our  civilization. 
II  »f  discover  continuation  ot  our  Inherited  con- 
victions we  shall  be  stronger,  and  have  two  au- 
thorities where  we  had  one  ••elore.  11  our  study 
leaves  us  In  doubt,  still  It  is  a  uoubt  founded  on 
an  honest  study  of  history,  and  we  supplant  a 
dogma  bv  a  truth. 

1  have  Yound  that  the  view  which  teem*  to  ex- 
plain tbe  philosophic  systems  and  theological 
reactions  of  tho-e  early  ^igea  is  the  oue  which 
makes  o  bmad  distinction  cetween  Orientalism 
and  Chris'tlanltv,  and  defiues  the  Cnnstlau  ays 
tern  to  be  that  which  asserts  tue  diviuiiy  of  tlte 
nature  of  '  man,  or  the  possibility  lor  each  indi- 
vidual of  Incoming  holy  by  putting  off  his  animal 
nature  and  assuming  an  ethicai  and  religious 
nature.  According  to  this  vies  the  Oriental  re- 
IfgloiiM  do  not  find  God  to  be  divine-human,  but 
conceive  him  to  utterly  transcend  all  human 
attributes  so  a*  to  be  not  absolute  reason,  but 
above  reason;  not  to  be  good,  but  above  the 
good,  in  abort,  the  Oriental  absolute  transoeude 
ail  form  and  all  Quality,  and  La  Indifferent  to 
human  attribute*  and  to  all  other  attributes. 
This  la  certainly  not  the  view  of  a  large  and 
respectable  company  of  readers  and  admirers  of 
Oriental  literature,  bat  it  U  the  view  of  the 
only  thinkers  that  1  am  able  to  follow  In  this 
matter.  Christianity  seems  to  furnish  the  only 
view  that  we  a*  moderns  can  accept,  because  it 
is  the  only  view  that  Justifies  our  civilization  and 
bold*  up  over  it  an  ideal  that  points  out  for  na  a 
goal  towards  which  we  may  advance  indefinitely 
and  never  surpass.  It  gives  an  a  principle  by 
which  wo  may  criticise  ourselves,  and  our  insti- 
tutions, and  even  the  church  Itself,  as  Iwing  but 
a  poor  realization  after  all  or  tbe  Ideal  very 
plainly  set  up  In  tbe  Christian  doctrine.  It  rep- 
resents to  us  ourselves  and  tbe  world  as  proceed- 
ing from  an  infinite  reason  who  reveals  himself 
In  and  through  tbe  world  and  through  ns  and  la 
essentially  a  revealed  God,  and  not  sn  abstract 
One  who  cannot  be  revealed  without  destroying 
his  perfection.  Sextus,  the  Pythagorean,  said: 
'■Do  not  Investigate  the  name  of  God.  because 
you  will  not  find  it.  For  everything: which  1* 
called  by  a  name  receive*  It*  appellation  from 
that  which  is  mors  worthy  than  itself,  so  that  It 
1<*  one  person  tuat  calls  and  another  that  hears. 
Who  Is  It,  therefore,  that  baa  given  a  name  to 
God?  God,  however,  ia  not  a  name  to  God,  but 
an  indication  of  what  we  conceive  of  him."  In 
the  same  style  we  are  told  that  to  taluk  Is  to 
limit,  and  to  think  God  Is  to  limit,  and  Urns  to 
think  him  Incorrectlv. 

Thus  Pbilo  of  Alexandria,  perhaps  Ihe  original 
mover  of  the  schools  of  thought  called  Gnosticism 
and  neo-Platonisin,  held  that  there  must  be  a 
higher  principle  than  tbe  Creator— a  God  who  is 
ucrevealahle  and  above  the  God  who  can  reveal 
himself  as  Demlourgos  or  Logos  in  a  creation.  A 
revealed  God  was  necessarily  a  finite  being  to 
such  thinkers  as  1'bUo  and  Plutarch  of  Cheroiuca. 
The  church  has  declared  heretical  this  principle 
wherever  It  has  appeared.  It  Is  clear  that  tola 
dangerous  principle  was  most  dangerous  In  the 
earliest  times—  those  of  the  a  post  la*.  Tbe  gospel 
of  Jobn  may  have  been  written  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  that  had  been  urged  by  some  followers 
of  Pbilo. 

Gnosis  meant  tbe  allegorical  Interpretation  of 
any  scripture.  It  might  be  a  mors  profound 
knowledge  oT  Christian  truth,  and  It  la  spoken  of 
In  Corinthians  (I.,  xil., »)  In  this  sense.  Gnosti- 
cism did  not  begin  as  a  heresy.  But  It  became- 
such.  There  was  In  the  new  doctrine  tbe  theory 
of  sin  and  evil,  the  falling  sway  or  lapse  of  the 
finite  from  to*  infinite.  How  did  the  Oulbc  come 
to  exist,  or  bow  did  the  All-Perfect  make  the 
Imperfect?  How  could  there  be  say  redemption, 
for  fallen  beings'/  This  question  forced  Itself  oa 
the  InwDect.  The  Greek  philosophy,  a*  Plato  and 
Aristotle  bad.  left  it.  Dad  found  a  theory  ot  toe 
creation  ot  a  world  by  an  all-good  being  who 
"was  in  no  wise  possessed  of  envy."  But  it  bad 
no  theory  of  sin  as  sin.  After  Alexander  bad 
conquered  the  world,  Greece  bad  come  Into  con- 
tact with  Orient;. ) i*m  In  Kcypt,  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere. 
What  can  be  doue  to  Interpret  those  Oriental 
views  and  explalu  them  by  Greek  theories?  The 
attempt  to  solve  this  difficulty  gives  rise  to 
Gnosticism,  and  next  to  neu-Platonlsm.  The 
most  famous  of  the  Gnostics  are  bom  In  Alexan- 
dria, or  in  Syria,  Poniaff  or  Mesopotamia,  and 
come  to  Rome.  Yalentfiiu*,  Marclon,  Itasllldes, 
Bardesanes,  Snturninas,  Corinthus,  are  perhaps 
the  most  famous  names  out  of  a  great  number. 
These  hold  that  matter  Is  antagonlatle  to  God, 
and  a  limit  to  tbe  power  that  made  it.  Hence 
God  did  not  make  it.  God  Is  lndete rutins te,  and 
hence,  possesses  no  attributes  through  which  rea- 
son may  comprehend  hlui.  creation  is, 
therefore,  the  work  of  a  Demlourgos.  These  are 
the  very  doctrine*  of  Phllo  and  will  appear 
among  the  neo-i'latonttts.  Some  Gnostics  bald 
the  curious  theory  that  the  Deinlour^os  was  op- 
posed to  tbe  divine,  and  was  a  poser  that  had 
created  and  ruled  rhis  world  a*  it*  prince,  but 
now  should  give  way  before  the  new  dispensation 
brought  by  Christ,  who  came  as  a  divine  messen- 

5er  to  end  tbe  rule  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 
JI  agreed  that  Christ  assumed  a  human  nature 
aa  a  merely  deceptive  appearance.  Thus  there 
were  some  who  tried  to  mske  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christianity  and  preceding  religion*  a* 
wide  as  possible,  while  others  tried  to  remove 
this  distinction. 

Tbe  lecturer  next  discussed  the  details  of  the 
system  of  Valentino*,  and  offered  an  explanation 
of  the  system  of  Avon*,  and  of  the  fall  of  the  last 
A'.on.  Sophia,  or  wisdom,  and  ber  sufferings  or  re- 


demption. The  rise  of  spiritual  pride  through 
tbe  intellect  wai  auggeated  as  the  root  of  the 
theory,  and  as  identical  with  tho  doctrine  of 
Lucifer's  fall.  Intellect  rnuat  be  free  in  order 
to  see  truth;  but  its  Independence  beget* 
pride,  and  hence  tin.  k-rror  ia  one  thing  and  sin 
another.  Error  1*  a  small  affair.  But  *ln  u 
selfishness,  the  setting  np  of  a  duality  In  the  uni- 
verse, tbe  sundering  of  the  self  lroru  harmony 
with  the  all,  and  hence  the  creation  of  hell  and 
the  entrance  of  It  by  tbe  one  who  set*  op  self  ss 
his  object.  The  doctrine*  of  reason,  train,  depth, 
silence  (the  four  root  Mod*)  and  of  Logo*,  and  til* 
descended  from  reason  and  truth,  and  of  man 
and  church  descended  from  Logos  and  life,  were 
described  and  identified  with  Aristotelian  cate- 
gories and  Persia's  religions  principles. 

Then  the  lecturer  took  np  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
neo- PI  a  ton  Is  is  ss  a  continuation  of  the  same 
species  of  speculation  in  tbe  arena  of  pore  phil- 
osophy. The  systems  of  Plotlnus,  Jamulichus, 
Proclus.  and  Ammonias  Saccas  were  treated. 
Plotlnus  held  that  the  absolute  Is  one  elevated 
shove  reason,  but  be  still  accepted  Plato'a  spal- 
lation of  the  *'good"  for  the  one.  Jamblicbus 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  one  above  the  good, 
but  Insisted  that  the  absolute  was  a  unity  above 
the  good.  Proclos  went  a  stsp  further,  and 
affirmed  supreme  essence  above  tbe  nalty. 
Tbe  wonderful  insights  into  mlud  which  Plotlnus 
snd  Proclus  gained  from  their  profound  study  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed, wL-il*  the  error  which  •  made  tbe  division 
of  subject  aud  object  in  consciousness  a  necss- 
sary  connection  with  flslteness  and  imperfection 
was  pointed  out  and  refuted.  Subject  and  object 
become  one  In  self -consciousness,  and  conscious- 
ness is  not  destroyed.  Aristotle  claims  for  rea- 
son (Aous)  just  this  character  ss  what  makes  ir 
absolute.  In  It  thinking  and  thought  are  the 
same,  sod  hence  it  is  its  own  other,  and  bat  the 
form  of  infinitude.  Much  service  was  claimed 
for  neo-PIatouism  In  reaching  the  true  couoep- 
tiou  and  definition  of  personality. 
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The  Relation  Between  Common  Sense 
and  Philosophy. 

fcECONl?  LECTURE  OF  fcffc  JONES. 


Professor  Harris  on   ^Gnosticism 
and  Neo-PlatoniAui. 

"'Tfie  gelation  betweeit  c««Mnon  set(eju*a  pfailo- 
topby,  not  always  conspicuous  to  tbe  arerage  thinker, 
was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Jones  tahlspsper  yesterday 
morning,  the  Jecjaw  ^rjuUsg  -ltt* vetond  la  his 
coarse  on  "CUrlnlmn  Philosophy."  The  Doctor  con- 
sidered this  paper  a  continuation  and  Ulnstratloa 
only  of  the  first  lecture,  and  spoke  nt  some  length 
cf  the  trinities  of  thought  and  of  language.  The 
knowledge  ol  consclousDCsa  Is  the  atn  of  all  human 
thluklng,  and  among  the  characteristics  of  ltt  con- 
tent! be  noted  tlM  following  a*  the  three  degrees  of 
thought: 

The  tirtt  In  the  order  of  time  Is  that  of  the  sensa- 
ost  Image— which,  by  the  way,  may  he  either  (1) 
physical,  (3)  psychical,  (3)  uonma  I  leal— knowing  by 
tbe  sensuous  Image  Is  "common  sense."  Tbe  sec- 
ond degree  It  (hat  of  rational  Inference  from  the 
Image,  and  tbe  third  la  that  of  logical  order,  which 
has  its  point  of  view  tn  tbe  nonaiatical  or  spiritual 
corporeality.  Images  of  thlt  logical  stage  are  zelee- 
tloht  of  the  substantiality.  This  nonroa  Is  spirit; 
tbe  ultimate  snowing  la  tbe  first  two  ttajre*  is  sc^alc 
and  diaroattc,  the  thinking  faculty  acting  la  view  of 
tbe  Image;  from  tbia  point  of  view  material  shape  Is 
the  only  world.  But  mind  b  a  phenomenon  of  ma- 
terial organization,  sod  Deity  Is  a  being  of  thoagbts, 
i*.«Moot  and  feelings  like  ourselves.  Matter  Is  tbe 
■ubfinntlve  entiij  of  all  exhtlng  being,  for  material 
things  form  agroand  for  the  knowing  of  ths  unmate- 
rial.  No  theory  of  evolution  can  evolve  what  was 
net  Involved  or  Implicit,  aod  every  form  or  quality 
mori  have  been  Implicit  iu  the  essence  of  which  H  h 
t\pU*alai.d  characteristic.  All  hamau  history  most 
be  aa  evolution  of  what  was  Involved  la  the  grass 
homo,  ataa  is  clearly  not  evolved  oat  of  any  or  all 
material  genera. 

The  human  miod  from  It*  vary  oonstltatlon  ha*  la 
all  ages  contemplated  God  and  tbe  tool,  and  the 
lorm  in  which  it  has  regarded  God  bat  always  bees 
t ery  nearly  the  same,  a  personal  Deity,  la  (he  an- 
nals of  all  races  philosophy  foueds  tbe  arts  and  sci- 
ences on  tbe  tenet*  of  the  faltb.  Dirln*  faith  and 
dvll  society  are  correlates,  tbe  oae  cannot  exist 
without  the  other,  for  the  idea  of  God  Is  lbs  prim* 
factor  In  all  history.  Man  himself  Is  aa  Isaaontable, 
self  identical  and  eternal  form.  In  the  beginning 
crested  ia  tbe  form  of  bis  Creator,  who  never  be- 
gan, for  he  does  not  exist  In  time.  The  Idea  of  ths 
piogrea*  of  lbs  race  Is  perpetogl  unity  eosaMaed 
with  transient  change.  In  all  man's  becoming*  a* 
nevtr  be»mrs  anything  different  frost  himself,  foe 
be  Is  capable  of  cittttog  Immortally. 

TKS   VXD  AS,     . 

or  lbs  tarred  bookt  of  tbe  raoa*  were  prosBiaeatr* 
Lotrd  by  Dr.  Jonet.  "The  first  [oar  of  these  are  sspv- 


tgyn*tar_s,  for  tbe  soul  has  an  abiding  ground  mils 
own  cexMtrtatlon.  Ia  tbe  words  ef  Max  Mailer,  "as 
soon  at  man  becoeses  consoloos  of  self,  as  also  b*> 
oomes  CTOsdout  of  s  higher  self." 

It  li  SB  Immediate  lotaltioa,  a  fsajH*  numimis,  aed 
boot  the  result  of  reasoning;  In  homely  bsngoage, 
It  would  be  called  "fatth,"  without  which  a*  r*4t- 
gtoa,  whether  good  or  hod.  can  be  bad.  Soul  I*  a 
personal  **seoUsl  form  which  is  eternal  In  God  aad 
therefor*  never  changes.  There  sever  was  a  tiraa 
when  the  baroas  minJdtd  not  think  self,  God  aad 
neiere,God  being  a  manifest  divinity  which  far- 
nlAhed  the  groano*  of  proof  of  all  thlsg*  wliauoevsr. 
This  to  the  testimony  of  blitory  during  a  lass*  of 
9000  years.  Thus  we  see  that  percenttoe,  whether 
physical,  psychical  or  noainattea],  is  limited  to  ths 
perception  of  the  la*t  image  of  truth.  Wbew  ra* 
spirit  thine*  withta  lb*  tool,  then  otdy  to  there  lies* 
wiibla. 

DVBUIO   THE  COXmaSBATTOIt 

tbateneoed  Mr.  Alcott  opened  by  taring  that  she) 
speaker  got  great  support  la  bis  opinions  from  Che 
fact  to  many  others  In  antiquity  thought  so.  W* 
mu^fr  begin  to  «ee  that  cre*tiou  Is  a  downward  thingp 
foi  we  picture  the  Godhead  as  stooping  down;  and, 
inrther,  as  our  h«»d  Is  above  sur.feet,  to  also  in  thh>; 
corre»peu deuce,  this  ;uicrocc*n>,  that  we  are,  we  ses- 
;lut  creation  is  a  dov/n  ward  Thing;  that  we  *re  'K*ro  '■ 
natJaslsumaaiattWaat  m  tt»: tartar. a n<t»h*J  a^agW 
comes  from  above.  If  we,  at  the  Concord  School, 
do  not  convince  ihe  agnostic  that  lie  it  a  fool  when 
be  rays  that  there  is  do  God,  or  that  he  koows  none, 
we  shall  fail  in  our  work. 

Dr.  McO,tb  did  not  believe  in  swearing  entirely 
by  Plato  (a  charge  touieiiaies  brought  against  thi* 
Fcbool),  though  be  was  a  great  admirer  of  blin.  He 
believed  in  a  jun  miitare  ol  Plato  and  Bicon,  who 
indeed  promulgated  in  a  beautiful  manner  that  by 
observation  we  oo  re^ch  these  high  ideas  in  which 
Pluto  believed.  Ob-crv  *tiou  Is  merely  tbe  mtans  of 
ol*ei  ring  what  Is  true,  which  is  to  the  end  divine, 
and  Is  net  itself  the  eod  In  the  coarse  of  our  ob- 
servation we  discover  two  facts,  the  mutable  and 
the  immutable,  each  of  which  are  admitted  in  Greek 
philosovhy,  In  the  Heracleitenus  aud  elect  let  re^nec- 
uvelv.  Bat  let  us  remember  that  only  hs  observa- 
tion can  we  discover  either  tbe  mo  table  or  the  I  ui- 
ruutable.  Men  areconi-trahied,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, to  believe  la  something  immutable.  He  meo- 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  ruen  of  science  at  work  In 
Prlneeton  tn  conversation  with  him  always  came 
back  to  tome  force  or  energy,  which  aiuet'w  Im- 
putable. The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  wholly 
correct  in  all  their  opinion?,  nod  onr  I -utine-s  is  to 
sift  them  and  and  out  what  is  truth  and  what  It  er- 
ror. Dr.  McCosb  also  noticed  tbe  trinity  of  adjec- 
tive as  well  as  nouns,  in  which  Dr.  Jones  is  ever  iu- 
volved. 

The   Lectare  *>f  Prsf.   Barrl*. 

Hilltide  Chapel  was  well  filled  in  tbe  evening  to 
listen  to  tbe  lecture  of  Professor  Harris  dn  "Gnos- 
tlcttm  and  Keo-Platonitm,"  the  third  of  his  first 
course  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

From  a  brief  abstract  we  see  that  Dr.  Harris  said: 


nosed  to  be  revealed  by  God  sod  are  conflder** 
Ube  the  fountain  of  all  human  or  divToe  know Itdsrs. 
1  b*  Doctor  added:  The   leading  of  the  human  mbvl 


lo  art  and  Inveutivs  genie*  is  from  sbovs.  This  fses 
is  ths  recret  of  tbe  history  of  all  age*.  Their  4ee- 
trln*  of  east*  Is  that  It  1*  not  of  hamss  essuttsaans, 
hut  that  civil  society  Is  she  creation  ,of  Proridaeee 
Divine.  They  bad  s  most  complete  and  wvadarYid 
civil  and  criminal  code,  snd  moreover  .Tolamloesu 
commentaries,  together  with  a  b*wild*rieg  mass  ef 
popalar  llieratnie.  Wherever  we  look  a*  their  hv 
eratare  tb*  notion  of  losrlty  preseats  Itteif. 

Toe  Vsdss  declare  that,  what  Ihe  MB  to  to  lass 
ibltta  world,  so  are  the  ideas  of  bessty  asal  goee) 
to  the  invisible  world.  Has  philosophy  «vsr  beaa 
mors  sammsrily  listed  than  In  these  bOestsf  Bfja* 
also  echoes  from  her  tombs,  "Tbe  god*  adore  T|tf 
majesty;  welcome  to  Thee,  maker  of  all  being ,  wa 
worship  Tby  spirit  wbo  sJoaehest  mads  aw."  Nsitker 
are  these  niea*  •aoeptlonabl*   to   the    Hindoos  snd 


i.hrUtii 


udy  or 
auily  Is 


of  very  great  Interest  because  it  shows 


old  aud  leading  io  «  uew  civilization.  What  was  its 
character  nLd  what  too  character  of  the  old  thut 
prtsed  away  we  may  well  inquire,  if  we  would  un- 
derstand the  heritage  we  have  come  Into  possession 
of  and  learn  rightly  to  prize  it. 

Htw  did  our  Christian  principle  look  eighteen. 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  what  forms  did  it  fiotl 
other  principles  hostile  to  It,  and  through  whr  t  stages 
of  error  did  it  come  on  tbe  way  to  a  correct  defini- 
tion of  itteif?  In  these  davt  of  free  Investigation 
and  tbe  desire  for  intellectual  clearness  In  matters  of 
religion  when  there  is  a  teodency  to  leare  tbe  aa'h-ir- 
ity  of  the  church  and  bud  another  authority  based 
ou  ihe  mediated  certainty  of  science,  or  experience, 
or  pare  reason,  wc  may  find  many  people  glad  to 
consider  with  ns  the  history  of  tbe  beginnings  of 
that  tTsteui  of  thought  long  since  grown  inio  tbs 
struct  ore  that  supports  onr  civilization.  If  we  dis- 
cover counrmatiou  of  our  inherited  conviction?  we 
shall  be  ttrooser,  and  have  two  authorities  where  we 
bad  only  one  before,  if  our  study  loaves  u«  (u  doJbt 
still  it  ia  a  cVubt  founded  on  an  honest  study  of  his- 
tory, nnd  we  supplaDt  u  dogma  by  a  truth. 

I  have  found  that  the  view  which  seem*  to  explalu 
tne  philosophic  systems  aud  theological  exactions  of 
those  early  ages  Is  the  one  which  makes  a  broad  dlt- 
tlucilon  between 

ORIENTALISM   JU>'I>  CHRISTIANITY, 

and  defines  tbe  Christian  syt-tera  to  be  that  which 
asserts  the  tlirloity  of  the  nttnre  ot  mm-or  tbe  pos- 
sibility for  each  Individual  of  becoming  holy  b/  put- 
ting off  his  animal  nature  and  aseiuuing  sn  ethical 
and  religious  nature.  According  to  thia  rlew  the 
Oriental  religions  do  not  find  God  to  be  divlue- 
human  but  conceive  him  lo  utterlv  lrau<eeod  sll 
luiuhu  attributes  so  as  to  be  not  absoiute  reason,  bat 
above  reason;  oottobethe  good,  but  to  be  above 
the  gcod.  In  short,  the  Oriel  j]  absolute  transcends 
ail  form  and  all  nuultty,  nod  it  indifferent  to  hnauo 
attributes,  *Qd  to  all  jtlrlluites.  Thlt  Is  certainly 
not  the  view  of  a  large  and  respectable  coaioauy 
of  readers  snd  adinmrs  of  Oriental  llterstare. 
but  it  is  the  view  of  the  only  tbiokars  that  I 
am  able  to  follow  lu  this  matter.  Cbdstiautrr 
tefnis  to  furnish  the  only  view  that  we  as  mod- 
erns cin  accept,  because  It  Is  the  outy  view 
that  justifies  oar  civilization  sod  holds  op  over  It  au 
tdealthat  points  out  for  ns  a  goal  toward  which  we 
ruav  sdiance-  IndetlDlleJy  ami  never  sutpas*. 

It  elves  u  a  principle  by  which  we  may  criticise 
oiurrrlTes  and  our  Inciitutlout.  and  even  the  eharch 
Its*  ir  as  being  bntapoor  realisation,  alter  all,  or  ths 
Ideal  very  plainly  set  np  In  the  Christian  uoctrioe. 
It  rerrcsonis  to  ut  oiir-elT*saud  tbe  world  at  pro- 
ceeding from  au  infinite  Reason,  wbo  reveals  hie> 
tell  iu  and  through  tbe  world  and  through  na,  and 
is  essentially  a  lcvcsled  God  nnd  not  an  abstract 
one,  who  cannot  be  revealed  without  destroying  his 
periectlon.  Sextos,  the  PyibBgoreiiB,  said:  "Do  not 
Investigate  tbe  name  of  God.  beoaste  %oa  will  a<« 
find  it;  fir  everything  which  is  called  by  a  nam*  re- 
reives  IU  spallation  from  that  wbleb  bjmor*  worthy 
tbsn  Itself,  so  that  It  Is  ooe  person  Uist  calls  snd  an 
other  that  heart.    Who  la  It,  therefore,  thai  has 

tit  en  a  oaai*  to  God?  God,  bowoter,  is  not  »  nasal 
i  God,  but  an  ledteatloa  ef  what  we  ooecelre  ef 

him.**    To  the  asms  sty  is  ws  are  *roM  tnalT*  ttftns:  1* 
to  limit:  asd  lothlok  God  Is  to  limit  him,  aud  thos 
to  think  him  IncwRtcHy. 
Thus  Phllo  of  Alexandria,  perhaps 

THE  OBtGIXAL   MuVKI 

ol  the  schools  of  thought  called  Gnosticism- sad 
See- PlalODurn,  held  that  there  mast  be  a  hhjtrer 
principle  than  the  Creator— a  God  who  to  narereal- 
nblc,  and  above  the  dod  wbo  cao  reveal  himself  as 
Demlourgos  or  l.<ogo>,  io  a  ciesilea.  A  revealed 
God  ass  necessarily  a  Quite  beleg  to  such  thinkers 
as  Phllo  sad  riutarch  of  Caeraata.  Tbe  cbarch  has 
declared  here  Meal  tbli  principle  wbeaever  It  has  ap- 
peared.   It  Is  clear  that  this  dsagerooa  prlecipie 
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was  niost  dangerous  In  tbe  earlier  lime*—  those  of 
ibe  apostles.  The  Gospel  of  Jobs  may  have  been 
wniien  to  oppow  the  doctrine  that  bail  been  erged 
by  come  followers  of  Pfalio. 

Odo*I»  treaoi  rbe  allegorical  falcrpretatkm  or  uy 
fcilptnrc.  It  might  be  ■  mora  nrofoond  keowleda.o 
of  Cbi  i«Usd  truth,  and  II  Is  spokta  ot  In  CorintbUai 
[Mli.  8]lntbisoeu»o.  Goosftdvoa  did  not  begin  u 
a  bt ny-v .  bat  it  became  sock.  Thers  was  la  tha  new 
dectrine  the  theory  of  slo  and  evil,  the  filling  away 
or  lapse  cf  the  finite  frori  tbe  talaite.  How  did  tba 
fluit o  come  to  ex W,  or  bow  dkl  tba  All-perfect  stake 
the  Imperfect?  How  eeafci  there  be  anj  rede apttoa 
lor  fallen  beluga? 

Tula  qnert Ion  forced  Itself  on  the  intellect,  Tba 
Greek  philosophy  m  Plat©  aad  Anstoile  bad  1  eat  it 
bad  i(  DLda  (beery  of  tbeereatki  ota  world  by  aa 
all-food  being  wbo"w*a  Id  u«  wis*  possessed  of  eovy" 
But  it  bad  no  theory  of  tin  as  sin.  After  Alexander 
bad  cenqnered  tba  work),  Greece  bad  eoaae  Into 
contact  wlib  Orientalism  la  Egypt*  Syria,  Mavojaota- 
Dna,  Hie  Stales  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  what 
can  be  done  to  Interpret  those  Oriental  views  and 
explain  them  by  Greek  theories?  The  attempt  to 
solve  tbli  d.fficmty  gires  itse  te  Ueoatlritm  and  next 
to  Neo-Hatonlsin.  Tne  most  £*>m<m*  of  the  Gasetlcs 
are  born  in  Alexandria  or  In  Syria.  Pontna  or  Meao- 
porauds,  and  coma  to  Rome.     >  aJentiaca,  aUrcloa, 


A.VT  AO4KI0TIC  TO  OOD 

and  a  limit  to  tbe  power  that  made  it.  Hence  God 
did  not  make  K.  Got*  i>  Indetermlpate,  aad  hence 
posiesets  no  attributes  throngh  which  reaaoo  may 
comprehend  him.  Creation  is,  therefore,  the  work  of 
i  Demloargoa,  Theae  are  the  very  doctrine*  of  Phllo 
and  will  reappear  among  the  Neo-Platonista.  Samo 
Gnostics  held  tbe  canons  tbeoiythat  the  De&sloar- 

6ns  was  opposed  to  the  dlrloe  and  was  a  power  that 
ad  created  this  world  and  mled  It  as  Its  prince,  but 
now  snoold  give  wa*  before  the  new  dupenaatlon 


agreed  that  Christ  assumed  a  b  tun  an  natara  at  a 
merely  deceptive  appearance.  Tons  there  were 
some  who  truri  to  make  tba  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  preceding  religions  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible, while  others  tried  to  remove  this  dbclactioa. 

Tbe  details  of  tbe  system  of  Velentions  were  dis- 
cussed bv  Prof.  Harris,  who  offered  an  exnlaaatto* 
of  (he  ay?tem  ot  .£ons  aad  of  tbe  fall  of  the  last 
jCoii,  Sophia  or  wisdom,  and  her  sufferings  and  re- 
demption. Tbe  me  of  spiritual  pride  through  the  in- 
tellect was  fuggerted  *v>  the  root  of  the  theory,  and 
as  identical  with  tbe  doctrine  of  Lucifer's  fall.  In- 
tellect most  be  free  In  order  te  see  troth;  bo)  Its 
independence  *>egcti  pride  and  hence  rib.  Error  la- 
one  tfalog  and  ho  another.  Error  ii  a  small  affair; 
but  aio  is  selfishness,  the  setting  up  ot  a  duiilty  In 
tbe  universe,  tbe  snuderiog  ol  the  self  from  harmony 
with  tbe  All,  atid  hence  tbe  creation  of  hell  and  the 
entrance  of  It  by  tbe  on*  who  seta  op  self  as  his  oh 
Ject  Tbe  doctrine*  of  reason,  truth,  dentb,  silence 
(the  four-root  JBoni)  aad  *,f  Logos  and  life,  deteen- 
ded  from  rcarou  and  trnth— and  of  aaao  aad  charcb 
descended  trom  Logos  aad  life  (ib**e  being  the 
eight  chief  £oos),  were  described  and  tdeutided 
with  Arlstoteliaa  categories  and  Peraiau  rellgieaii 
principles. 

Tbls  morning  I>r.  Jostes  gave  his  third  lecture,— 
"The  PelaUou  Bets-ecu  bciraoe  aad  Philosophy,"— 
and  this  evening  will  be  owe  of  special  interest,  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  paper  oe  "Oracular  Poetry,"  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sanhora. 


ffiogton  JoarnaL 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JULY  25. 

CONCORD    PHILOSOPHY. 


Common    Sense  and  Philosophy- 
Paper  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones. 


Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  on  "  Gnosticism  and 
Neo-Platonism. 


Coxrono,  Mass.,  July  C4.  The  title  of  the 
morning  lecture  by  Dr.  U.  K.  Jones,  was,  "  1  tie 
delations  Between  Common  Sense  and  Fhlloeo- 

1>liy."  The  lecturer  noted  that  this  lecture  wna 
■  in  an  illustration  of  the.  preceding  one,  and 
continued  ills  talk  nboutthe  various  trinities 
that  are  always  np|>earing  lu  human  thought 
ana  speech.  He  said  that  the  ulm  of  All  human 
thinking  and  experience  Is  acquaintance  with 
the  content*  ol  consciousness,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  characteristics  ot  Its 
contents.  There  arc  three  degreus  of  thinking  : 
The  first  in  order  of  tiuie  la  that  of 
the  sensuous  linage— which,  by  the  way,  may  be 
cither  .  I  >  ]  <h y  ideal,  12,  psyohlcitl.  i3)  noumn ileal) 
— knowing  by  the  sensuous  Imnge  la  "common 
sense."  1  be  second  degree  la  that  of  rational 
Inference  from  the  Image,  and  the  third  is  that 
of  loiflcul  order,  which  has  Its  point  of  view  In 
the  nouiunliCHl  or  spiritual  corporeality. 
Images  in  this  logical  siace  are  reflections  of 
ihevubfltauilalltv.  This  tiouma  Is  spirit;  the 
ultimate  knowing  in  the  Drat  two  stages  Is 
sreulc  and  draumttc.  the  thinking  faculty  act- 
lnu  la  view  of  the  linage;  from  this  point  ol 
view  material  shape  Is  tbe  only  world.  But 
mind  la  a  phenomenon  of  material  organiza- 
tion, and  l>elty  Is  a  being  of  i  bought  a.  paeslone 
and  feelings  like  ourselves.  Matter  Is  the  sub- 
stantive entity  ot  All  ex laUng  being,  for  mate- 
rial things  form-  a  ground  for  the  knowlun  of 
the  Iinmatcrl.il.  No  theory  of  evolution  can 
evolve  what  was  not  luvnlvedor  Implicit,  and 
every  form  or  quality  uiiat  have  been  Implicit 
in  the  essence  of  which  It  la  typical  and  charac- 
teristic All  human  history  mast  be  en  evolu- 
tion of  what  was  Involved  lu  the  pen  us /i  omo. 
Man  la  clearly  not  evolved  out  of  any  or 
all  material  genera. 

*il)6~jmiuan  uilud  trom  n«-rW,  -wtrsiltuUon 
linn  In  nil  acee  contemplated  God  and  the  soul, 
nnd  the  form  In  which  It  has  regarded  God  has 
always  been  very  nearly  the  same,  a  personal 
Deity.  In  the  annals  of  all  races,  philosophy 
founds  the  arts  aiu]  bcleccnaon  the  tenuis  of  tho 
faith.  Divine  raltb  and  civil  society  are  corre- 
lates, the  one  cannot  exist  wit)  tit  the  other, 
for  the  Idea  of  God  Is  the  prime  factor  In  all 
history.  Man  liiuisei-T  Is  an  immutable,  self- 
Identical  ana  cUiraul  form,  in  the  beginning 
created  in  the  form  of  his  Creator,  w.  j  never 


began,  for  he  does  not  exist  lu  time.    The  idea 
of  the  progress  of  the  race  la   perpetual  units 
combined  with  transient  change.    In  nil  mana 
becomings,  he  never  becomes  anyihlncd'ilerep" 
from  himself,  for  he   la   capable  of  existing' 
mortally. 
Dr.  jonos  paid  special  attention  to  the  Vet 
;  -  \  -books  of  the  race,  the  lirst  four  t 
Supposed  to  be  revealed   by  God.  a' 
^-.      ►«U  the  xoujit  .in  of  allknowlr 
ajid   liumaiu     'J:;*     ■    i'i'ir  Vedas   art 
esaveaeiV^iiveo  to   vi.'     .  t>j.i  Vdvin-i  Hlr 
has  beerrcdm7>nre'i.    Tun  leading  of  the  hui. 
xulud  in  art  and  Inventive  h'muii  is  from  aooi 
Tills  fact  is  the  secret  of  the  history  ol  all  ngv 
Their  rtocrrlneot  caste  Is  that  It  is  not  of  huma. 
enactment,  but  that  civil  society  Is  the  cre^ttot. 
of  2'rovldeuce  Divine.    They  had  a  most  com 
plete  and  wonderful  civil  and  criminal  code 
and  moreover  voluminous    commentaries,  tc 
getherwitn  a  bewildering  mass  of  popular  lit- 
erature.    Wherever  we    look  at  tbeir  literature 
the  notion  ol  Infinity  presents  Itself.    The  Ye 
das  declare  that,  what  the  sun  Is  to  the  visible 
world,  so  are  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  pood  to 
the  invisible  worhL    Haa  philosophy  ever  been 
more  summarily  slated  than  In   these  books  V 
Egypt  also  echoes  from  her  tombs,*- The  cods 
ruTore  Thy  majesty;  welcome  to  Thee,  maker  of 
all  being,  we  worship   Thy  spirit  who   alone 
hast  made  us."    Neither  are  these  Ideas  excep- 
tionable    to     tbe     Hindoos     and     tgy  pilaris, 
for      the     soul     has      an     abiding      ground 
tn     ILs      own      constitution.      In      the     words 
of     Max    bl uller,    "aa   soon    aa    man    becomes 
conscious  of  self,  be  also  becomes  conscious  of 
a    higher    self."      It    Is    an  Immediate    Intui- 
tion, a  rensvn  numirus,  and  Is  not  the  result  of 
reasoning;   tn  homely   language,  H  would   be 
called   "  faith,"   wttuout    which    no    relleion, 
whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  had.  Soul  la  a  per- 
sona)  essential  form   which  Is  elerual  lu  God 
nnd  therefore  never  changes.    There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  human  mind  did  not  think 
self,  God  and    nature,  God   belue  a  manifest 
Divinity  which  furnished  the  grounds  of  proof 
of  all  things  whatsoever.    This  is  the  testimony 
of  history  during  a  lapse  of  90OO  years     Thus 
we    see     that   perception,    whether    physical, 
psychical  or  noumatlcal,  In  limited  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  last  image  of  truth.    When  the 
spirit  snlnos  within  the  soul,  iheu  only  Is  there 
Unlit  within.  -     * 

Mr.  Alcovt  remarked  that  the  speaker  got 
great  support  In  bis  opinionb  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  others  In  antiquity  thought  so.  >Ys 
must  begin  to  see  that  creation  Is  a  downward 
thing,  for  we  picture  the  Godhead  aa  stooping 
down;  and,  further,  aa  our  head  Is  above  our 
feet,  so  also  In  this  correspondence,  this 
microcosm  that  we  are,  we  sen  that  creation  Is 
a  downward  thing;  that  we  are  born  on  tbe 
mountain,  not  in  tbe  valley,  and  that  the  light 
comes  from  above.  If  wc,  at  the  Concord 
School ,  do  not  convince  the  agnostic  that  he  Is 
a  fool,  when  he  says  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
that  he  knows  none,  we  shall  fail  in  onr  work. 
Dr.  McCosb  did  not  believe  In  swearing  en- 
tirely by  Piato  (a  charge  sometimes  brought 
against  this  school),  though  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  blm.  He  believed  In  a  just  mixture 
of  Plato  and  Bacon,  who  Indeed  promulgated 
In  a  beautiful  manner  that  by  observation  we 
do  reach  these  high  Ideas  In  which  Flato  be- 
lieved. Observation  Is  merely  the  meant  of  ob- 
serving what  Is  true,  which  la  in  the  end  divine 
and  is  not  Itself  tbe  end.  In  tbe  course  of  onr 
observation  we  discover  two  facts,  the  mutable 
And  tbe  immutable,  each  of  which  are  admitted 
In  Greek  philosophy,  In  the  Heraclelteana  and 
eleciics  respectively.  But  let  us  remember  that 
only  by  observation  can  we  discover  either  the 
mutable  or  the  immutable.  Men  are  con- 
strained, from  their  very  nature,  to  believe  la 
something  Immutable.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  men  of  science  at  work  In  Princeton  lu 
conversation  with  him  always  came  back  to 
some  force  or  energy,  which  must  be  Immuta- 
ble, The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  wholly 
correct  In  all  their  opinions,  and  onr  business 
Is  to  sift  them  and  find  out  what  la  trnth  and 
what  ia  error.  Dr.  McCosh  also  noticed  the 
trinities  of  adjectives  as  well  aa  nouns,  in  which 
Dr.  Jones  Is  ever  &?o!t«*I. 

Gat«*flelsaai  aad  Keo-Platealaan. 
Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  chose  tor  Ins  topic  '•Gnosti- 
cism and  Xeo-1'latonlsm."    He  said  the  study  of 
the  hiatory  °'  i  he, first  centuries  of  Christianity 
Is  of  very  great  in        -•   >r  H  shows  to  os 

the  struggle  of  a  n-w  prlnclp.,.  ^planting  the 
old  and  leading  In  a  new  civilisation,  what 
was  Its  character  And  what  tbe  character  of  the 
old  that  passed  away  we  may  well  Inquire,  If 
we  would  understand  the  heritage  we  have 
come  Into  possession  of  and  learn  rightly  to 
prize  It- 
How  did  onr  Christian  principle  look  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  In  what  forms  did  It 
find  other  principles  hostile  to  It,  and  through 
what  stages  of  error  did  It  come  on  the  way  to  a 
correct  definition  of  Itself?  In  these  days  of 
free  Investigation  and  thedeslreforlnteilectual 
clearness  In  mutters  ot  religion  when  there  la  a 
teudenuy  to  leuve  the  authority  of  tbe  churt ' 
and  find  another  authority  baaed  on  the  men 
aled  certainty  of  science,  or  experience,  or  pur*. 
reason,  we  may  find  many  people  clad  to  con- 
sider with  us  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
that  system  of  tboucht  long  since  grown  into 
the  structure  that  supports  our  civilisation.  If 
we  dlsoover  confirmation  of  our  Inherited  con- 
victions we  shall  be  stronger,  and  have  two  au- 
thorities where  we  had  only  one  before.  If  our 
study  leaves  us  In  doubt  silll  It  is  a  doubt 
founded  on  an  honest  study  of  history,  said  we 
supplaut  a  dogma  by  a  truth. 

1  have  found  that  the  view  which  seems  to 
ex oiai u  tuephllosopblcsystems  nnd  theological 
reactions  of  those  early  ages  is  the  one  wlilcn 
makes  a  broad  distinction  between  Orientalism 
and  Christianity,  and  defines  the  Christian  aya- 
tem  to  be  that  which  aaaerls  the  divinity  of  the1 
nature  of  man— or  the  possibility  for  each  Indi- 
vidual of  becoming  holy  by  pulling  off  bis  ani- 
mal nature  and  assuming  an  ethical  and  relig- 
ious nature.  According  to  this  view  the  Ori- 
ental religions  do  not  find  God  to  be  dlvine- 
human  out  conceive  him  to  utterly  tran- 
scend all  human  attributes  so  as  to  *lie  not 
absolute  reason,  but  above  reason:  not  to  be- 
the  good,  but  to  be  auove  the  good.  In  snort, 
the  Oriental  absolute  transcends  all  form  and 
nil  quality,  and  Is  indifferent  to  human  attri- 
butes and  to  all  attributes.  This  lscerinlnly 
uot  the  view  of  a  Inrge  and  respecta- 
ble company  of  readers  and  admirers  of 
Oriental  literature,  but  It  la  tba  view  of  th« 
only  thinkers  that  I  am  able  lo  follow  In   thls< 


matter,  cnnstlaulty  seems  to  furnish  the  only 
view  that  we  as  moderns  can  accept,  because  It 
Is  the  only  view  that  Justifies  our  civilization 
and  holds  up  over  It  an  ideal  that  points  out  for 
us  a  coal  toward  whicu  wc  may  advance  Indefi- 
nitely and  never  surpass.  Halves  us  a  princi- 
ple by  whicu  we  may  criticise  ourselves  and 
our  Institutions,  and  even  the  church  Itself  as 
being  bui  a  poor  realization,  after  all,  of  the 
ideal  very  plainly  Bet  up  In  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  represents  to  us  ourselves  and  the 
world  as  proceeding  from  an  Infinite  Reason, 
who  reveals  Himself  In  and  through  the  world 
nnd  through  us,  and  Is  essentially  s  rcvcaU-J 
God  and  not  au  abstract  One,  who  cannot  be  re- 
vealed without  destroying  tils  perfection,  tex- 
tile, tho  Pythagorean, -said:  "  Do  noiliivesiigate 
the  name  ol  God,  because  you  will  not  find  it; 
for  everything  which  Is  called  by  a  name  re- 
ceiver Us  appellation  from  that  which  Is  more 
worthy  thau  itself,  so  that  It  is  one  person  that 
calls  and  Another  that  hears.  Who  u  it,  there- 
fore, mat  has  given  a  namo  to  God?  Ood,  how- 
ever* is  not  a  uame  to  God,  but  an  indication  of 
what  we  conceive  of  Hini."  In  tho  same  s.-vl 
"~~  ml told  Ibaflo  think  is  lo  limit;  Ui.d't, 
HDwaTGod  Is  to  limit  Him,  und  thus  to  i*1- 
Tllm  Incorrectly.  '.i'-i 

i  Thus  fblloot  Alexandria,  perhaps  th*  £££, 
nal  luover  of  the  schools  of  tuuui*.h9A  "~  • 
GuoKtlvlsmaiiflNeo-PIatonism,  held  tl'jL 
imuil  be  a  higher  principle  than  the  irt 
(jufi  whole  unrevealabiK,  i.inl  above  ,'u„  ,.»,  j 
who  cun  roveal  himself  as  IV-jiour^osor  J.  :os, 
?!i  a  crcallon.  A  revealed  G  <--*  "  MliCuessnj  :;■  a 
hntie  t*finc  to  such  thliiKcrs  as  Pliilo  and 
Plutarch  of  Clieronuea.  The  church  ...*  de- 
ci  ired  heretical  ibis  principle  whenever  it  has 
appcaved.  it  Is  clear  thaithis  dangerous  prlnul- 
ple  was  niosldangerous'ln  ibe  e.-uier  times— 
those  of  the  apostles.  The  Gospel  o[  John  may 
have  been  wrllleu  to  oppose  tne  tlocirine  thai 
had  been  irrt.'cd  uy  some  followers  or  I'liilo. 

Gnosis  meant  tne  allegorical  interpretation 
ot  any  cnpinre.  It  might  be  n  more  profound 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  it  1h  si>oken 
of  lu  Corinthians  (I.,  xll.,  S;  In  ihis  sunse. 
Gnosticism  did  not  begin  as  a  heresy,  but  It  bc- 
enme'am-h.  '1  here  was  in  tho  new  doctrine  the 
liieury  of  sin  and  evil,  the  f  alllug  uwny  or  lapse 
of  the  liuite  iroiu  the  Inlltnie.  How  did  the 
finite  come  to  exist,  or  now  did  the  All-perfect 
make  the  Impeiicct  ?  How  could  there  be  uny 
redemption  for  lallen  beings'/  This  ipiesilon 
forced  ilaeif  uu  tne  Intellect.  The  Greek  philos- 
ophy as  l'lAto  and  Aristotle  had  left  it  had 
lound  a  theory  of  the  creation' of  a  world  by 
an  all-^ood  being,  who  "  w.-is  in  no  wise  pos- 
sesaed  of  envy."  Rut  It  had  no  theory  of  6ln  bv 
tin.  After  Alexander  had  conquered 'the  world, 
Greece  bad  como  Into  coutact  with  Orientalism 
In  Eyypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  the  biaies  of 
Asia  sunor  and  elsewhere.  What  cau  be  done 
lo  interpret  those  Oriental  views  and  ex- 
plain them  by  Greek  theories?  Tbe  ntieinpt 
to  solve  this  difficulty  gives  rise  to 
Gnosticism  and  next  to  Nco-PUtonlsm.  The 
I'.iotl  famous  of  the  Gnostics  are  born  In.llexan- 
driii  or  lu  Syria,  Pc  ntua  or  Mesopotamia,  and 
conic  io  Kome.  Viiienlihu*,  M anion"  liabilities, 
Hnrtiesanea,  t*aturnlnus,  CerlnLbus  are  prrhaps 
tlie  most  famous  names  out  of  a  threat  number. 
These  hold  tiiat  mi.iur  is  ama^'drilsllc  lu  God 
nnd  a  limit  to  the  power  that  made  U.  Hence 
God  did  not  make  It-  God  Is  Indeterminate, 
and  hence  possesses  no  apUiibuies  through 
which  reason  may  comprehend  Him.  Creation  is, 
therefore,  Ibe  work  of  a  L>emloiirgoe.  These 
are  the  very  dortrlnes  of  I  hllo.  and  will  reap- 
pear among  the  Neo-Plaionlsta.  Some  Gnostics 
held  the  curious  theory  that  the  Demiouvgoe 
was  opiwsed  to  the  dlv:ne  and  was  a  power 
that  had  e rented  ihis  world  aikI  ruled  It  us  lis 
prince,  but  now  should  give  way  before  the  uew 
dist  ensullon  brought  by  Christ,  who  came  as  a 
divine  messenger  to  entl  the  ruleof  the  "  Prince 
of  ihls  world."  All  agreed  thai  in  list  assumed 
a  human  nature  as  a  merely  deceptive  appear- 
ance. Thus  there  were  some  who  tried  to  make 
the  distinction  between  Christianity  and  pre- 
ceding religions  as  wide  as  possible,  wliil 
others  tried  to  remove  this  distinction. 

The  lecturer  nex  I  discussed  the  details  of  11k 
system  of  Valenilnn*,  and  offered  an  explana- 
tion of  the  system  of  .4-.ont  and  of  the  fall  of 
the  last  .Con,  £oi<hlaor  v>l-tdom,  and  hur  suffer- 
Inca  and  redemption.  The  rise  of  spiritual 
pride  through  tho  intellect  was  suggested  as  tho 
root  of  Hie  theory.  :.ud  as  identical  with  Ibe 
doctrine  of  Lucifer's  full.  Intellect  must  be 
free  In  order  tosee  trnth;  but  its  independence 
Ifgets  pr.de  and  hence  sin.  trror  It*  one  thine. 
and  sin  another.  Error  Is  a  small  affair,  but 
slu  Is  selfishness,  the  setting  uu  ot  a  dnalltv  in 
the  universe,  the  nnndcriug  of  the  self  from 
harmony  with  the  All.  and  bewfl  the  creation 
of  hell  and  the  e<      anre  o/  '  the  one.  who 

seta  op  s«U  ar  :.-  w-^^-V  »ne  docirluea  ol 
reason,  truth,  depth,  silence  (tba  fonr-root 
Aoni)  and  of  Logos  andr  life,  deacended  from 
reason  and  truth— and  of  man  aad  chorch  de- 
scended from  Logos  and  life  (these  being  the 
eight  chief  £onaM  were  described  and  Identi- 
fied with  Aristotelian  categories  Mr  '  ' 
religious  prlnoi •>*-». 
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fraoH  ore  Bficiat  ooBSsapowDan.i 
Con.oimi,  Miw..  July  2A,  1882.— Comnarini  r»r. 
Jonca  this  year  with  hlimtdf  two  years  or  even 
a  ycttr  ngn,  a  decidud  advnnce  Ib  evident  In  his 
merit*  as  a  lecturer.  It  Is  difficult  to  follow  him 
without  giving  the  closest  attention  to  every 
aentcuco,  and  lve  la  very  fond  of  long  words  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek.     Hut  he  Is  more  conneoted 


aud  concise,  if  he  did  speak  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  thrce-rjuarters  tuw  lorenoon.  und  gives  the 
liytcncr^iuore  which  he  con  carry  away,— which, 
after  all,  In  the  main  test  of  a  good  lecturer.  He 
seems  to  have  a  better  grip  on  bis  subject,  aud 
Is  gradually  taking  a  tone  more  polemic 
than  formerly,  a  change  which  sharpens  anC 
clarities  bis  mental  action.  Today  he  spoke  of 
tire  relation  of  science  to  philosophy,  and  he  gave 
a  clear  nnalysls  showing  the  field  of  each  and  the 
interior  plane  upon  which  science  stands,  Xa- 
tuie'g  dependence  upon  God,  he  said,  most  be 
recognized,  aud  the  undevnut  scientist  is  a  luna- 
tic. Mere  ijatural  scieutiflcs,  without  metaphy- 
hies  or  philosophy,  will  prove  to  be  mere  lunacies, 
and  uot  the  whole  kuowlcdge  of  an)  thing.  Man, 
besaidf  is  self-Identical,  uuvarlable  In  form  and 
In  type,  because  formed  after  the  Una^c  and  like- 
ness of  the  Creator.  The  better  we  know  the 
purest  men  and  women,  the  better  we  know  the 
sature  of  the  divine  orders  of  angel  and  hero. 
Reality,  be  said,  Is  ibe  unity  of  the  phenomenal, 
lhe  actual  and  tbe  idea),— tbe  cycle  of  existing 
mttty.  Neither  of  tho  three  is  the  whole  of 
reality,  hut  ail  are  necessary  to  It. 
slnn,  In  his  senses  merely,  Is  In  the 
Immediacy  of  the  Image  only.  He  has  not 
the  true  knowledge  of  anything,  physiological, 
metaphysical  or  xplritua).  He  is  a  phenomenon 
of  physical  organization,  existing  lu  subordina- 
tion to  his  condition*  iu  the  world  of  time,  apace 
ami  matter.  His  conception  ol  the  Deitv  in  that 
of  a  person  tuonsTriiiiH  In  preatuca-,  power  and 
passion,  ruling  the  universe  by  arbitrary  will, 
whom  to  please  It  good  lortune.  and  whom  to 
ollend  in  destruction.  The  Deity  has  aIko*  a 
rival,  as  Is  seen  in  the  working  ot  the  Evil  One. 
But  man  advances  beyond  tills  *tn;re  of  belief. 
rVieuce  dawns,  and  Inrliei  must  rectify  its  knowl- 
edge. Science  Is  physical,  metaphysical  and  the- 
ological. Itcanon  is  thought  pioneering,  explor- 
ing beyond  the  boundaries  of  peusc  and  sense- 
knowing,  rnenma  is  the  thinker;  onlv  spirit 
thinks.  The  contcutlcss  whole  of  the  image  lo  the 
first  stage  of  knowledge  has  essential  form  as  its 
whole  iu  the  thought  of  the  thinker.  It  is  a 
camera  whofe  pictures  are  void  and  a  reversal  of 
the  truth.  The  whole  testimony  of  sense  in  re- 
gard to  any  subjects  whatever  Is  untrue  as  to 
all  form  or  reality,  which  1b  the  object  of  our 
search.      It     Bees    only   the     phenomenal,   and 


that  the  sun  rites  and  (-eta  every  day.  but  -L 

Vliolly  untrue  as  they  report  It.  All  mankind 
f-nvs  that  a  tree  grows  Iroiu  the  ground,  but 
science  demonstrates  that  every  particle  of  solid 
augmentation  of  the  tree  is  from  above.  That 
giowth  1*  Horn  above  is  true  ot  the  mineral  king. 
dnin  a*  well  as  Hie  animal.  Crystallization  can- 
not take  nlace  apart  from  the  atmosphere.  Every 
mineral  derives  the  substance  of  its  tissues  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  planet  i<i  In  solution  lu  the 
atmosphere.  .Men  usually  think  that  the  beef 
and  potatoes  they  eat  become  tW»uo,  but  they 
really  form  blood,  which  is  made  In  the  abrlmui- 
lui  viscera,  which  are  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
fa>  ory  systems  lu  the  world.  Wood  coes  to  tbe 
lungs,  where  it  is  spread  out  over  fourteen  arpwre 
miles  of  atmospheric  expanse.  When  It  reaches 
them  it  ii  dark,  viscid,  spiritless.  An  animal 
will  die  quickly  If  It  cannot  get  air.  Blood 
never  *  becomes  tissue.  It  merely  carries 
the  pabulum.  As  soon  as  It  meets  the 
air.  from  a  crninouB,  dark,  dead  body 
It  becomes  bright  and  life-colored.  Then  it  goes 
lo  the  heart,  and  by  a  wonderful  anatomical  pro- 
vision ib  baptized  with  the  influence  f rum  ths 
brain.  In  the  capillary  Bystem  It  delivers  its 
freight  to  the  tissues  and  then  becomes  again 
dark,  eluggloa,  lifeless,  spiritless,  unable  to  sup- 
port life. 

Alan  existing  In  the  mists  of  the  valley  says 
that  tho  spirit  Is  only  pbeuoincnon.  "Give  me 
material  and  1  will  pve  yon  spirit.  -Life-ii  the 
offspring  of  material  orgauisui,"  says  the  seu- 
sirjua  mind.  Hut,  aa  was  noticed  before,  the 
wuse  is  a  camera,  and  give*  the  reverse  of  the 

truth.  Thought  which  apprehends  the  Image  on- 
ly Ib  imperfect  thought.  .Science  Invalidates  the 
witncfl*  of  the  senses.  The  fir.t  value  of  science 
In  that  it  allows  that  tbe  senses  are  unreliable  as 
to  the  truth  of  things,  though  not  ss  to  the  appa- 
rition. Thought  is  cognitive  of  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, of  ail  forms  of  motion  Into  which  all 
apparitions  of  aense  are  resolved.  All  realms  of 
kuowahle  subject  are  reconciled  by  science,  re- 
solved into  tbt-ughHorm.  Scientific  Knowing  Is  In- 
ferential, Inductive.  The  object  is  a  though t- 
lortn  constituted  by  the  rational  inference  from 
observations  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Image 
In  tbe  sensorium.  The  inductions  from  the  Image 
are  transients  to  the  subject  aud  Imposed 
upon  It  aa  ltf  own  characteristics,  qualities  and 
definitions.  Thin  process  of  reasoning  Is  applied 
alike  to  all  contents  of  the  sensory,  and  bene* 
arise  phvslcal,  metaphysical  and  thepitlc  iclence. 
The  material  of  thought  is  negated  and  becomes 
transferred  Into  a  conception  of  tbe  critical  un- 
derstanding. It  la  an  Induction  from  the  anparl- 
tiou  to  the  pense,  but  as  related  to  Itself  Is  the 
'  Image  of  the  image.  It  has  iu  parentage  In  tho 
sense-image,  and  Is  the  progeny  of  ths  Imagina- 
tion. Hy  meaiu  of  this  aubjectlve  relation  the 
infnd  makes  acquaintance  with  lta  own  lonns 
and  occupies  the  middlt  gruuad  between  tbe 
sensible  and  the  logical  cognition.  Br  Induo- 
tlon  the  mlna  tuiives  at  a  thought-form, 
which  It  denominate*  fact  or  reality.  Of 
\he  material  of  this  lodnctton  la  constituted  all 
•n-eaiifJ  science,  or  the  physics,  metaphaslcs  and 
theology  of.  tbe  understanding.  Theae  Induced 
forms  are  ranked  aa  ultimate  Ideas  and  prtoel- 
iiies  and  as  tbe  absolute.  .Science  announce*  Its 
1'indlugx  aa  tbe  absolute  nature  of  things,  as  tho 
ultimate  realltv,  1>cy?nd  which  the  mind  need  not 
aeurch.  They  'rank  as  necessary  truth.  To  know 
the^e  things  Is  natural  science.  Bo  It  Is  In  insta- 
.phVklcal  science  also.  Evidence  of  the  senses  Is 
iWatlvcd  aud  resolved  Into  the  objuao|brlJttoa 
of  being.  The  idea  Is  exalted  Into  the  tbongbt 
of  ea.«entlal  form.  Tho  Inferenees  r*ap*ctlug 
theio  Ideal  forms,  e»»i»ecl*lly  man,  are  tbe  mate- 
rial structure  of  tbe  Bclcnoe  of  mind  and  mental 
phenomena,  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  tbe  Ma- 
derttandtaz. 

So  It  la  In  taelttie  sclrnco.  Ood  fes  no  lo%nr 
millzed  In  the  thunder  or  ths  racing 
■torui*  but  lo  reasoning  and  argsim«nt 
and  beneflceuce.  Tbe  sai  rente  order 
and    beauty    of   the   universe   become  erldesrt. 
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Those  induced  conceptions  of  divinity  consti- 
tute the  Uieolo-v of  the  undernUndlnf .  InHB- 
6.-monal  and  •.ulentllic  knowing,  Uw  nilnd  1*  tti- 
Jug  and  tliiukiiifx  In  the  phenomena)  and  actual. 
1  c  >ms  not  cot  bernnd  effect  ajid  motion.  Neither 
h<-n>Mioimi  nor  sclent  I  tie  knowing  bit  knowledf* 
or  reality.  Here  in  tlia  tpae*  and  toll  of  the  ma- 
t'-i  .til  are  the  endless  ressons  by  which  men 
always  seek  to  prove  that  which  the/  art  deter- 
mined to  belleTc.  When  knowledge  ie  '■.'-'*"-*» 
state  anvtliintr  whaterercan  be  pioTed  c_  Aisy- 
tiiinc  whatever  by  rcasomas;.  In  ibis  aenae  and 
science  knowinc  is  the  commensurate  form  at 
spurious  irjflntty  and  boundless  multiplicity.  By 
tlic  }iouine/wn,  Tbinc  in  itwlf,(Mjienc«  isantaowi 
;viiJ  unallowable,  bet-sme  ice  forms  are  grounds* 
3u  jieii:i;pii»nw  and  manifestations  of  t  lie  I  mac*. 
liiductive  science  only  wee  the  dUttneti—  be- 
tween the  unknown  and  the  pbenoawncn  to 
which  It  occur-*  to  sense. 

The  human  mind,  in  the  ranjre«f  Its  stientlaW 
powers,  affects  not  to  know  the  reality  of  either 
outward  nature,  the  e-ouI,  or  Deitv.  But  JFpenoe 
coufl  wev  Whither  tj*  wmt  ■  TsW-qvesUos)  aim 
Away,  nnd  the  anew.-y  Is  sn  echo  from  the  In- 
Itiiite  shores  oi  the  unknown.  Follow  matter  to 
Ms  utmost  hound*.  Casting  the  tenn  "rltal 
force' from  the  vocabulary,  let  nstedueenhe- 
tooiucua  to  attractions  and  repulsions.  But  we* 
have  made  no  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  ru>e- 
tery  ol  life.  The  science  of  successive  ajres  must 
confer  that  we  are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  as* 
made  of.  There  are  three  Rates  In  the  way  to  the 
innchtm  tanctorum.  They  are  tho sensational. 
the  inductive  and  the  logical,  aud  the  mystical 
problem  of  "vital  force"  is  the  pom  csluonuA  df 
inductive  science,  it  Is  the  only  rational  and 
logical  connection  between  the  laby 
rlntb  of  motions  and  plasms  of  every 
sort  and  the  facts  of  sennatkm,  feeling 
and  consciousness.  Atoms  are  individual 
without  sensation  and  without  IntclIIseiioe.  Take 
your  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus  atom**  separate  ami  eenaationless. 
Make  alhposslhle  couiuiuytlons  of  them.  Out  of 
these  dead  atoms  how  can  sensation,  thought  and 
eiuotion  arise?    Tbf  v  arc  utterly  incongruous. 

rbjlosouhical  knowing  U  still  further  differ- 
entiated fmm  the  preceding  stage.  II  Is  logical. 
notBcjentlflc;  Itemethml  and  relation  are  also 
logical.  It  u  spirit  seeing  spirit,  (bought  seeing 
thought.  The  thinker  is  here  tn  pure  pneumatic 
coom' ionsr.es*  aud  thought.  Here  the  spirit  sees, 
thinlu.  experiences  and  knows  spirit  in  the  rela- 
tion of  immediacy.  Knowing  spirit  as  life-form 
and  tsseiue,  it  i<  cognitive  of  vital  force.  Never 
LeXorc  has  tuis  force  cone  into  view,  lu  foun- 
thiiioais  in  the  energy  61  spirit.  Spirit  alcne 
moves  from  within  Itself.  Ouly  spirit 
tlJsks,  feels  and  is  self-moved.  when 
you  have  got  that  which  is  §elf- 
ni-ived,  ynu  bare  «ot  to  the  foundation  ol  vital 
force.  Here  alone  does  the  thinker  sec  through' 
the  phenomenon  and  the  uoumenon.  lu  the  l«g- 
bul  method,  [bought  begins  with  essential  vital 
foru.s;  in  the  sclcutifio  with  inductive.  That  l£ 
the  difference  between  ^eieutiiic  and  logical 
knowing.  Unlv  spirit  thinks,  and  it  thinks  fen- 
saiionaily,  sclent  it)  cully  and  logically.  Locic;d 
reliitxms  and  processes  are  the  relations  of  me 
J.'rj'/s  or  .Maker.  The  logical  view-point  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  is  the  relation  of  the 
maker  to  what  is  made.  To  sic  ti;i?  order  is  the 
oniy  logical  thinking.  If  wc  do  not  see  bow  God 
makes  thin;;s  we  Ho  not  see  how  thev  are  made. 
*-Iu  ti.e  begiuuin*;  was  the  Loyos,  and  the  Isrjos 
was  with  God  and  the  Lt-jos  w.<s  God.  All  tilings 
were  made  by  him.  and  without  him  was  not  any* 
thing  made."  His  process  is  the  logic  of  the 
universe. 

Whence  and  what  Is  Tlrrd  force?  Of  what  do 
yon  predicate  it?  '-In  him  tin  tbc  JU>£/aw/was 
lite,  and  the  life  was  the  light  ol  m.ta."  lie  was 
the  true  )i-ht  ttfat  lightetb  everv  man  that  cuui-a 
eth  into  the  world.  Is  not  this  the  link  which 
was  broken  in  the  antagonism  of  the  world,  but 
which  holds  us  still  to<iod?  V  hat  is  the  matter 
with  Germany,  England  and  America  today  tliat 
their  thongut  ha.-  sunk  below  recognition  of 
metaphysics?  There  is  nothing  noble  now  but 
matter.  Hot  the  men  whacouaib.it*>  to  a  science 
of  thai  character  discredit  their  ancestry.  They 
are,  the  children  of  Christian  enli^btemcnt  and 
e>lucatlon.  withont  which  their  ei;>teneo  would 
not  have  been  possible.  Life  is  not  in  the  things 
made.  All  physics,  with  Its  attractions  and  re- 
pal-ioos  is  devoid  of  vital  force  in  itself,  lu  the 
lumen  of  inductive  science  the  mind  is  to  its 
couteuts  as  the  last  to  the  ttm,  but  in  the  logical 
lumen  the  mind  is  the  br=tF  and  things  made  are 
the  last,  in  all  philosophical  siuowiug  the  mind 
becins  with  the  logical  oi  der,  or  the  order  of  tbr« 
Lvjv-n.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lecture  I>r.  Jones 
tinoit.npon  the  trutn  that  the  J.<rjos  does  not 
exist  alone  in  unapproachable  liubt,  bnt  <*was 
made  fiedh  and  dwelt  among  us."  He  also  save 
considerable  time  to  Indian  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, showiuL:  that  the  great  miuus  <•(  the  world 
b.»ve  always  thought  upon  these  loftv  truths  of 
God,  aud  that  as  tar  baek  as  we  have  auv  knowl- 
edge uieu  were  as  cultivated  auJ  intelh'gent  and, 
as  familiar  with  the  great  problems  of  pbiJo^i- 
pby  a*  they  are  today.  He  asserted  that  instead, 
of  man  s  being  developed  from  lower  creatures, 
the  best  and  most  ancient  historv  proves  exact  tv 
the  reverse.  ai.U  that  savajies  are  the  "lag-end,** 
not  the  beginning  of  civilization.  He  read  from 
Inuiau  writings  four  thousand  years  old  to  show 
that  be!iel  In  uumoruility  was  'as  t-trotig  as  uowy 
that  love  of  nature  wan  "as  keen  and  appreciative 
and  that  the  poetry  upon  nature  was  as  good  as 
any  modern  writing. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  lectured  upon 
•'Hebrew,  Greek,  Persian  and  Christian  oracle*." 
He  discussed  the  revelations  of  the  ancient 
oracles  oi  the  several  nations  mentioned,  espccl- 
aily  their  poetic  forma.  There  is  a  religious  oracular 
aiiilethiealororaculai  furraofpoetrv, he  said, both 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  in  tue  Koran  aud 
In  me  book*  of  the  Chrii-iian  fathers.  Koih  may 
and  do  take  the  form  of  prose.  Larlv  lines  are  ia 
the  iorm  of  ^prose,  but  they  are  roythmic.  Ito- 
spouses  of  the  goils  were  anciently  given  bv  the 
oracles  in  verse.  Mr.  i»anb«iru  cited  alleged  in* 
ft -wees  in  ancient  history  of  the  oral  communica- 
tion of  gods  witn  men.  such  as  the  command  u> 
tue  sailur  Thsmus  to  announce  that  the  god  fan 
was  dead  and  the  reyebition  to  Cadmus 
from  heaven  Vby  *'»  sort  of  ninslc.'waa 
iirilher  sb»rp  nor  sofL"  When  mau  lost  the 
faculty  of  »|«j^iug  readily  in  verse, 'Apollo,  by 
tue  i-j.  i  hijji  i>ru]theuss,  djM-arded  verse  also.  He 
taught  her  to  rpeitk  *-•  law-makers,  as  piiuces,  or 
as  Seuool masters  to  their  sciiolariL  liarly  phUofto- 
phers  esprew«.-d  their  dneuine*  in  verse,  aaluca- 
Iron  Is  uot  ueievsan  for  the  poetic  expression  of 
lue  highest  puilocopbic  truths.    Those  truths  ex- 


pressed by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or  the  nsb- 
eriutu  of  Galilee  or  tttejQuakeM  of  Kugland  or 
America,  might  or  migut  uot  have  been  soex- 
pre»sed  by  educated  men.  Jlc  Sanborn,  to  »how 
tue  force  of  oracular  poesrv,  read  the  sxirtinc 
metrical  tranrUtbins  of  the  93d,  aoth  and  usth 
psaJuisiaadei.y  &ir  Philip  Sidney,  aluch  Greek 
pvctn-  is  aisv  oracular,  especially  tba  writings  «#. 
-aauor  and  Uaelod. 

COflCPRO  PHILOSOPHY. 

A.  Tmwrydr  J>r.  lL*  X*  Jotfe*—  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Verslaa  aM  ChrUtlas*  Oracles,  Uf 
F.  ».  s>«aa¥*rau 

Concohd,  Msasu*  Jnly  26.  At  the  Scuool  of 
Vuilosopuy  tbU  uornlng  Dr.  H.  K.  Jonas,  the 
liectnrer,  continued  tue  tralnof  ihoagUt  of  tbe 
previous  morning. 

Mr.  F.  n.  Sanborn,  tne  lecturer  In  the  evening. 
BM^sfnsted  that  before  speaking  of  Oracular 
l'oeiry  we  must  first  try*  our  li and  at  de- 
fining jwetry  Itself^  a  thing' of  ten  attempted,  but 
never  more  tliau  half  done,  because  poetry  Is 
ho  much  of  our  spiritual  life  that  It  Is  nut  possi- 
ble to  express  Its  profound  meaning  In  a  few 
sentences.  It  1s  the  same  witb  the  otber  grand 
affairs  of  life;  let  tbe  greatest  thlnksr  try  bis 
Jiand  nt  defining  love,  thai  cause  of  causes,  and, 
if  we  may  say  so.  the  cause  of  Itself.  Perhaps 
the  briefest  aud  best  is  Chat  eras  1  re  definition  of 
Heury  More: 

"  Far  hsvA  T  clambered  In  my  mind. 
lioi  nought  to  great  as  Lore  1  find,' 
which  may  be  taken  as  nay,  first  specimen  of 
oracular  r°el*y»  * 

Poetry,  then,  manifests  itself  changing  tho 
form  ami  expression  of  tilings,  as  the  same  son- 
lijzbt,  falling  on  tho  mouutaln  side,  at  morn- 
ing, midday  and  evening,  gives  a  different 
form  and  color  4o  .the  mountain  and  all  its 
parts,  while  preferring  Its  grand  outlines  and 
its  true  inward  character.  Hut  what  Is  poetry? 
bacon  si>oi;e  of  it  as  that  which  "Accommo- 
dates the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  tbo 
mind."  The  roost  oracular  and  the  best  definition 
of  poetry  that  1  bave  found  is  Emerson's  version 
of  nn  old  snying  ascribed  to  tho  fiaetrlan 
Zoroaster,  wnich  run*  thus:  u  Poets  are  stand- 
ing transporters  speaklne  to  the  Father  and  to 
mutter;  producing  apparent  imitations  of  tin- 
apparent  natures,  inscribing  things  nuappfirent 
lu  the  anparent  fabrication  of  tbe  world.  ' 

The  symbolic,  hieroglyphic  writing  which 
poets  use  and  which  poesy  is*  may  be  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  , 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  tbe  secret  lan- 
guage of  nature  In  which  Mr.  Emerson  was 
versed,  "  tho  stiper-Cadmean  alphabet"  which 
is  secretly  Inscribed  on  all  nature,  saying 
that  this  is  one  form  of  the  poetie.  In  another 
form  it  Is  the  vehicle  of  the  writ  ten  revelation 
or  tne  people,  such  ns  the'  Vedle  Hymns,  tho 
Hebrew  Vslauis  and  prophecies,  tbe  Persian 
Ayesta  and  Vcndldad,  the  Greek  oraclee*  tho 
rock-engraved  and  papyrus-written  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Egyptians;  they  all  partake  of  tbe 
poetic  form  and  are  also  oracular  (tn 
the  lecturer's  sense  of  tho  t**rm.)  There 
Is,  however,  a  religions  oracular  and  an 
ethical  oracular  form  of  poetry  which  are 
both  employed  In  ancient  Scripture, *  and  in 
others  that  might  be  named,  such  ns  the  Koran 
and  Hook  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Both  tho 
ethical  and  religious  oracular  utterances  com- 
monly take  on  the  form  of  prose.  The  ritual 
and  litanies  of  the  church  have  for  many  cen- 
turies been  composed  In  elevated  prose;  yet  so 
far  ns  we  know,  the  earliest  litunleo  were 
rhythmic  and  the  alleged  responses  of  tbe  gods 
to  prayers  were  in  verse,  and  oftentimes  strict- 
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peculiarity  of  lileb  poetry,  indeed— Its 
divine  ambiguity— ha*  to  nttacbed  lUelf  In  tbe 
common  npprehcntlon  to  these  undent  oraelea, 
that  tho  term  "oracular"  lins  for  Its  secondary 
meaiiinc  ••  antblgnous,"  and  tblale  .upported  l>y 
muuy  ancient  examples,  for  w hie*  Herodotus  Is 
the  best  authority.  Thus  when  Croasua  asked 
tho  oracle  at  Delphi  whether  he  ouxht  10  war 
ntrittnst  the  Persians  nntier  Cyrus  tbe  Great,  he 
received  the  answer,  "It  Cronus'  marches 
agnlnst  the  Persian,  he  will  destroy  a  great 
power,"  surely  an  ambiguous  rekix>n«e,  for  "tbe 
great  power ,r  turned  out  to  be  Disown.  Tbe 
examples  of  poetry  literally  oracular  which 
Herodotus,  Plato  and  oilier  Greek  writers 
civ©  are  not  calculated  to  raise  very 
hlgn  our  opinion  of  Apollo  as  a  poet. 
It  was  a  suylng  ol  Sophocles  that  "  Though  tbe 
gods  never  die  yet  their  gift*  do,"  andthere 
came  a  time  when  It  was  no  longer  itpssible  to 
believe  In  the  Delphian  oraule  and  wheu  even 
the  gods  of  Greece  began  to  die,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us  In  that  fable  relating  to  Pan's  decease. 
Tlularch  inquires  into  the  question  why  Apol- 
lo, the  leader  of  the  Muses,  did  not  pay  more 
attention  lu  his  responses  to  elegance  of  style 
and  language.  Pindar  answers  It  In  this  way. 
that  severe  holiness  like  the  cod's  will  not  ad- 
mit the  Allurement*  of   pl««eure>    *>'by. 
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At  tbe  uioinent,  Ur.Aleott  was  speaking  of  theologi- 
cal students,— divinity  students,  (Is  there  a  dlflor- 
«ncc?)  whom  he  aald  be  would  advise  to  godireotly 
to  tlie  books  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  great  ">»*• 
tcjs  of  thought,  rather  tbi  n  to  tbe  more  ordinary 
sources.  More  tbaa  ill,  there  axe  few  problems  of 
thought  that  ate  not  of  liunoitance  to  tbe  average 
reader  of  the  day,  for  the  scholar  par  excellence  of 
the  present  day  is  not  a  recluse,  dwelling  to  his  cell 
or  his  cloistered  library,  but  is  quite  apt  to  be  found 
actively  engaged  in  the  world's  Industrial  interest*. 
The  morning  session  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to 
the  third  lecture  of  Dr.  Jones  in  bis  course  on 
•"Christian  Philosophy." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  Traveller  presen- 
ted yesterday  the  Doctor's  lecture  on  'Tbe  Relation 
ol  Common  Sense  to  Philosophy."  The  paper  fol- 
lowing, an  abstract  of  which  follows  la  entitled 
"The  Relation  of  Science  and  Philosophy." 
Dr.  ■)»«'■  teetms*. 
He  spoke  on  the  relation  of  science  :o  philosophy, 
and  he  gave  a  clear  analysis,  showing  the  field  of 
each  and  the  inferior  piano  upon  which  science 
standi.  Nature'*  dependence  upon  God,  he  said; 
iou"t  be  recognized,  and  tbe  uDdevout  scie.ithrt  is  a 
unatic.  Mere  natural  scicutiflcs,  without  meta- 
Dbyslcs  or  philosophy,  will  prove  to  be  mere  luna- 
cies, and  not  the  whole  knowledge  of  anything. 
Man,  he  said,  is  self-identical,  nnvariable  in  form 
and  in-rvpe,  because  formed  after  the  Image  and 
likeness"  ol  the  Creator. 

Tlie  better  we  ki'ow  the  purest  men  and  women 
the  lietter  we  know  the  nature  ot  the  divine  orders 
of  angtl  and  bero.  Reality,  he  said,  is  the  unity  of 
the  phenomenal,  the  actual  and  the  ideal— the  cycle 
of  existing  entity.  Neither  of  the  three  is  the  wtiole 
of  reality,  but  all  are  necessary  to  It.  Mau,  Id  his 
senses  merely.  Is  in  the  immediacy  of  the  Image  only. 
He  bas  not  the  true  knowledge  of  auythlnc,  phys- 
iological, metaphysical  or  spiritual.  He  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  physical  organization,  existing  In  subor- 
dination to  bis  conditions  in  tbe  world  of  time,  space 
and  matter.  His  conception  of  the  Deity  Is  laat  of 
a  person  monstrous  to  grentues.',  power  and  passion, 
ruling  tbe  universe  by  arbitrary  will,  whom  to  ploaae 
is  good  fortune,  and  whom  to  offend  is  destruction. 
Tbe  Deitv  has  also  a  rival,  as  is  seen  in  the  working 
of  the  Evil  One. 

Uut  man  advances  beyond  this  stage  of  belief.  Sci- 
ence dawns,  aud  belief  mutt  rectify  its  knowledge. 
Science  Is  physical,  metaphysical  and  theological. 
Reason  is  thought  pioneering,  exploring  beyond  tbe 
bouLtlaries  ot  sense  and  sense  knowing.  Pncoma  is 
tbe  thinker;  inly  spirit  Ibluks.  The  contentleas 
whole  of  tbo  image  in  the  first  stage  of  knowledge 
has  e>sostial  form  lu  1U  whole  in  the  thought  of  the 
Hinder.  It  is  a  camera  whose  pictures  are  void  and 
a  reversal  of  the  truth.  Tbe  whole  testimony  of 
sense  In  regard  10  any  snr«.iecls  whatever  is  untrue  as 
to  hll  form  or  reality,  which  is  the  object  ot  our 
search.  Jt  sees  only  the  phenomenal,  and  aoes  not 
.-ce  the  truth  ol  tiling".  Our  seuses  say  that  the  sun 
rises  ami  set*  every  nay,  but  that  Is  wholly  untrue  as 
tlwi  report  it.  All  mankind  say*  that  a  rree  grows 
iroin  the  ground,  but  science  demonstrates  that  every 
particle  nf  solid  augmentation  ot  the  tree  is  from 
:\linw  That  growth  is  from  above  is  true  of  the  min- 
eral mi  gdom  as  w»  11  as  the  animal.  Crystallization 
Ci'uniit  ;akc  place  apait  from  the  atmosphere. 

hven  mineral  derives  the  substance  of  lis  tissues 
from  no  atmosphere.  Tlie  planet  Is  iu  solution  in 
tbe  atmosphere.  Men  usually  think  tint  the  beef 
and  potatoes  they  eat  become  tissue,  bat  they  really 
if  riu  blood,  which  is  niade  in  tin;  abdominal  vi-ccra, 
•which  :ue  ouc  of  tlie  most  wonderful  factory  systems 
in  the  world.  Blood  goes  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
spread  en'  over  fourteen  square  miles  of  atmospheric 
«x|ianse.  Wlieu  It  reaches  tbem  it  is  dark,  vUcid, 
splritlets.  An  animsl  will  die  quickly  if  it  carnot 
^ot  air.  lilood  never  becomes  tissue.  It  merely  ear- 
nest tie  pabulum.  Assnonasit  meets  the  air.  from 
:i  gmiiciis,  dark,  dead  bo.iy  it  becomes  bright  and 
lire-colored  Then  it  goes  to  the  bean,  aud  ny  a 
wonderful  anatomical  provision  is  baptized  with  the 
ii.fli  ence  Itom  the  brain.  In  the  capillary  svsleiu  It 
Oein  cis  its  freight  to  the  tissues  and  then  becomes 
again  ,'aik,  sluggish,  lifeless,  spiritless,  uuablc  to 
support  life. 

Hi  an  existing  in  the  mists  of  the  valley  says  that 
tLe  -pirit  is  only  phenomenon.  "Giva  UK  material 
and  1  will  (.ive  you  spirit.  Life  is  tbe  offspring  of 
ihaUliltl  orinimstn,"  snys  the  sesuous  mind.  Hut,  as 
w::s  policed  before,  tbe  sense  is  a  camera,  aud  gives 
tin  reverse  of  tbe  truth.  Thought  which  apprehends 
the  image  only  Is  imperfect  thought.  Science  inval- 
idates tbe  witne-s  o»  the  seuses.  Tbe  hrst  value  of 
science  is  tbat  it  shows  that  tbe  senses  are  unreliable 
As  to  the  truth  of  things,  though  Dot  as  to  the  appa- 
rition. Thought  is  cognitive  of  cames  of  pbenoine- 
lut,  ot  all  forms  of  motion  into  whicn  all  apparitions 
of  souse  are  resolved.  All  realms  of  knowa.hlc  sub- 
ject arc  reconciled  by  scier.ee,  rt solved  into  thought- 
iorni.  Scientific  kuowlng  Is  inferential,  iuduclive. 
Tlie  object  is  a  tliougbt-forui  constituted  by  tbe  ra- 
tional intereDcefrom  observations  on  the  character- 
ittics  of  the  image  iu  the  sensorium. 

'1  be  inductions  from  tnc  image  are  transferred  to 
flip  snhiect  and  unnosed  niton  it  as  its  own  cbarac- 
(eristics,  qualities  and  tieliultlons.  This  process  of 
i-easoriug  is  applied  alike  to  all  contents  of  the  sen- 
sory, and  hence  arise  physical,  metaphysical  aud 
tbclstic  scieucc.  Tbe  materiel  of  tbongbt  is  negated 
and  becomes  transfeired  into  a  coDcoptioa  of  the 
critical  understanding.  It  is  an  Induction  from  the 
apparltku  to  tbe  sense,  but  as  related  to  itself  is  the 
in  ase  ot  the  Image,  it  has  Its  parentage  in  the 
sense-Image,  and  i<  the  progeny  ot  the  imagination. 
By  means  of  this  subjective  relation  tbe  mind  makes 
acquaintance  witn  its  own  forms  and  occupies  the 
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middle  ground  between  the  sensible  and  the  logical 
cognition.  By  iuduction  the  mind  arrives  at  a 
tiioiigbt-form,*which  it  denominates  fact  or   reality. 

Of  the  material  ot  tbis  induction  is  constituted  all 
so-called  tclence.'or  the  physics,  metaphysics  and 
theologv  of  the  understanding.  These  induced  forms 
arc  ranked  as  ultimate  ideas  and  principles  aud  as 
the  absolute.  Science  announces  its  findings  as  the 
absolute  nature  of  thine?,  as  the  ultimate  reality, 
bevc-ud  which  tbe  mind  need  not  search.  They  rank 
as  necessary  truth.  To  know  tliese  things  is  natural 
science.  So  It  is  in  metaphysical  science  afro.  Evi- 
dence of  tbe  senses  is  negatived  and  resolved  Into 
the  characteristics  of  being.  The  idea  iB  exalted  into 
tbe  thought  of  essential  form.  Tne  inferences  re- 
specting these  ideal  forms,  especially  man.  are  tbe 
material  structure  of  tbe  science  of  mind  and  mental 
pbecouicna,  tbe  abstract  metaphysics  of  tbe  under- 
standing. 

So  it  is  in  thcistic  science.  God  is  do  longer  real- 
ized in  tbe  thunder  or  the  raging  storm,  but  in  rea- 
soning aud  argument  andbeneticeuce.  The  supreme 
order  and  beauty  of  tbe  universe  become  evde-it. 
These  induced  conceptions  of  divinitv  constitute  the 
theology  of  the  understanding.  Iu  sensational  and 
scientific  knowing,  tbe  mind  is  feeling  aud  thinking 
in  the  phenomenal  and  actual.  It  has  not  got  be- 
Tound  effect  and  motion.  Neither  sensational  nor 
Scientific  knowing  has  knowledge  of  reality.  Here 
in  the  space  and  soil  of  tbe  material  are  the  endless 
reasons  by  which  men  always  seek  to  prove  tbat 
which  they  ore  determined  to  believe. 

When  knowledge  is  in  this  state  anything  what- 
ever can  be  proved  of  anything  whatever  by  reason- 
ing, lu  tins  sense  and  science  knowing  is  tbe  com- 
mensurate form  of  spuiious  infinity  and  boundless 
multiplicity.  liy  the  noumenon,  thing  In  itself,  sel- 
«uce  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  because  its  forms 
are  grounded  iu  perceptions  and  manifestations  of 
the  Image.  Inductive  science  ooly  sees  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  urknown  and  tbe  phenomenon  in 
which  it  occurs  to  sense. 

The  bumau  mind,  In  tbe  range  of  its  scientific 
rowers,  affects  not  to  know  the  reality  of  eita^r  out- 
wurd  nature,  tbe  soul,  or  Deliy.  But  whence  come 
we?  Whither  go  we".'  The  question  dies  away,  and 
tu«  answer  is  an  echo  from  the  Infinite  shore*  or .  tt» 
unknown.  Follow  matter  to  its  utmost  bounds, 
lasting  tbe  term  "vital  force"  fioin  the  vocabulary, 
let  us  reduce  pbeuouaeua  to  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, but  we  bare  made  no  step  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  ot  lite.  Tbe  science  i>f  succes- 
sive ages  must  confess  tbat  we  are  of  sneb  stuff  as 
streams  are  made  of.  Tbeic  arethreegatesintbew.lv 
to  tbe  rmictum  sanctorw  t.  They  are  tbe  sensation- 
al, the  Inductive  and  tbe  logical,  and  the  tuysin.il 
problem  of  "vital  force"  is  the  pom  aiinorum  oi  in- 
ductive science.  It  is  the  only  rational  aud  logical 
connection  between  the  labyrinth  of  motions  and 
plasm"  ol  every  sort  and  tbe  facts  of  sensation,  feel- 
ing and  consciousness.  Atoms  are  individual  with- 
out sensation  and  without  intelligence.  Take  your 
bydiogcn,  oxygen,  carbou,  nitrogen  aud  phosphorus 
atoms,  separate  anorsrnsatiouless.  Make  nil  possible 
combinations  of  them.  Out  of  these  dead  atoms 
bow  can  sensation,  thought  and  emotion  arise? 
Tbev  are  utterly  incongruous. 

1'hllosophical  knowing  is  still  further  differentiated 
from  the  preceding  stage.  It  is  logical,  not  scien- 
tific; its  method  and  relation  are  also  logical.  It  is 
spirit  seeing  spirit;  thought  seeing  thought.  The 
thinker  is  licre  in  pure  pneumatic  consciousness 
and  thouKhi.  Here  tbe  spirit  sees,  thinks,  experi- 
ences and  knows  spirit  in  the  relation  of  Immediacy. 
Knowing  spirit  as  life-form  and  essence,  it  Is  cogni- 
tive of  vital  force.  Never  before  bas  this  force 
come  into  view.  Its  foundation  is  la  the  energy  of 
spirit.  Spirit  aline  moves  from  within  itself-  Only 
spirit  Ihinas,  feels  and  Is.  self-moved.  When  yon 
have  got  tbat  which  is  self-moved,  you  have  got  to 
the  foundation  of  «lul  force.  Here  alone  does  the 
thicker  see  through  the  phenomenon  and  the  nou- 
«iev<m. 

In  the  logical  method,  thought  begins  with  essen- 
tial vital  forms;  in  tbe  scientific,  with  Inductive. 
Tbat  is  the  difference  between  scientific  and  logical 
knowing.  Only  spirit  thinks,  and  it  thinks  seosa- 
tionaily,  scientifically  and  logically.  Logical  rela- 
tions and  processes  arc  tbe  relations  ol  the  L&^ot  or 
jMuker.  The  logical  viewpoint  of  the  system  of  the 
universe  is  tbe  relation  of  the  maker  to  what  la 
made.  To  see  tbis  order  is  tbe  ooly  logical  thinking. 
if  we  do  Dot  see  how  God  make*  things  we  do  not 
see  bow  they  are  made.  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Logo*,  and  the  Logos  was  with  Ged  and  tbe  Lngot 
was  God.  All  things  were  uiadebv  him,  and  without 
Lim  was  not  anything  made."  His  process  1*  the 
logic  of  the  universe. 

Whence  and  wbat  Is  vital  force?  Of  what  do  yon 
predicate  it?  "In  bim  [In  the  Logo$]  waj  life,  and 
the  life  was  tbe  light  ol  man."  He  was  tbe  true 
Jigbt  tbat  llghtetb  every  man  tbat  cometh  into  the 
world.  Is  not  this  the  link  which  was  broken  In  tbe 
antagonism  of  tbe  world,  but  which  holds  as  still  to 
God?  What  is  tbe  matter  with  Germaur,  England 
and  America  to-day  that  their  tuonght  has  sunk  be- 
low recognition  of  metaphysics?  There  it  nothing 
noble  now  but  matter.  But  the  men  who  coatrlbute 
to  a  science  of  that  character  discredit  their  an- 
cestry. Tbev  are  tbe  children  of  Christian  enlight- 
enment and  education,  without  which  tbelr extsteuce 
would  not  bare  been  possible.  Life  Is  not  la  the 
things  made.  All  pbyslcs,  with  iu  attractions  and 
repulsions,  Is  devoid  of  vital  force  in  Itself.  In  tbe 
lumen  of  Inductive  science  tbe  mloa  Is  to  Its  con- 
tents as  the  last  to  the  first,  but  In  the  logical  lumen 
the  mind  is  the  first,  and  things  made  are  tbe  last. 
Is  all  philosophical  knowing  the  mind  begins  with 
tbe  logical  order,  or  tbe  order  of  tbe  Logo:— In  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  lecture  Dr.  Jones  dwelt  upon  the 
truth  that  Ibe  Logo*  does  net  exist  alone  In  unap- 
proachable light,  but  "was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  He  also  gave  couaiderable  time  to  In- 
dian philosophy  and  literature,  showing  tbat  toe 
great  minds  of  tbe  world  have  alwaya  thought  upon 
these  lofty  truths  of  God,  and  tbat  as  far  beck  a*  we 
have  any  knowledge  men  were  as  cultivated  and 
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intelligent  and  as  familiar  with  tbe  great  problems 
of  philosophy  as  they  are  to-day.  He  asserted  tbat 
instead  of  man's  being  developed  from  1  jw  er  crea- 
tures, tbe  best  and  most  ancient  history  proves  ex- 
actly tbe  reverse,  and  that  savages  are  the  "fag-end," 
not  tbe  beginning,  of  civilization.  He  read  from 
Indian  writings  four  thousand  years  old  to  show  that 
belief  in  immortality  was  as  strong  a*  now,  tbat  love 
of  nature  was  as  keen  and  appreciative  and  tbat  tbe 
poetry  npon  nature  was  as  good  as  any  modern 
writing. 

Last  evening  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  entertained  a 
deeply  interested  audience  with  a  paper  oa  "Oraen- 
lar  Poetry,"  a  subject  be  Is  particularly  calculated  to 
treat,  and  wbicb,  It  goes  without  saying,  be  treated 
particularly  well.  Mr.  Sanborn's  literary  reputa- 
tion bas  one  cbaracteilsclc  that  la,  one  might  regret 
to  «:iy,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  this  li  his  accuracy 
and  the  remarkable  range  of  bis  knowledge  of  whose 
facts  be  Is  thus  so  accurate.  Mr.  Sanborn  Is,  in- 
deed, so  despairingly  exact  In  his  stores  of  learning 
that  he  is  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  al,  those  odds 
aud  ends  of  fact  and  song  and  story  that  bannt  at  all 
la  a  sort  of  unrelated  and  fragmentary  way.  He 
analyze*  and  classifies  raet*  Intuitively  oie 
would  s»y  —  certainly  there  is  no  apparent  ef- 
fort; nno  so  when  occasion  calls  Mr.  Saobori. 
Is  always  eqnlrped  for  it.  He  can  say  more  briltuot 
tilings  In  five  minutes  tban  some  people  could  learn 
in  a  lifetime,  and  his  literary  lectore*  are  always  an 
especial  pleasure.  Tbe  current  number  of  tbe  Na- 
tion pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  well-known  ex- 
artne-*,  as  tbe  reader  may  chance  to  see,  in  iu  deli- 
eiously  crisp  resume  of  tbe  four  biographies  of  Mr. 
Xongfellow.  Having  In  Its  way  Incidentally  anolhi 
luted  lime.  Blanch*  Rooseveldt-Tucker-Machetta, 
*U*n  v»rious,lv  and  romantically  known  as  "Pasaora." 
aud  demonstrated  to  Its  owu  satisfaction,  at  least 
tli.tr  Mr.  Stoddard's  was  modelled  after  the  inflated 
currency  sy  tcni.  the  ponderous  intellect  ol  the 
Nation  Cbhcenrrutes  n*clf  on  Mr.  Underwood's. 
'ibi«  later  gentleman  is  said  to  have  quoted  Mr. 
SaTibori  os  saying  tbafMaigarel  Fuller  called  I. ong- 
lelloiv  a  dandy  Pindar,"  wherca?  .Mis  Fuller  said 
Ihcjio/'ftaif  cf  Mr.  Longfellow  resembled  a  dandy 
Pindar.  Tlu  Nation  sets  tbiDgs  to  rights  generally, 
and  aver- its  belief  that  Mr.  Sanborn  Is  misquoted 
as  "lie  is  too  accurate  r.  mau"  to  make  snob  a  mis- 
tufce,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Jlr.  Bullhorn  opened  his  lecture  by  saying  that  be- 
fore proceeding  to  speak  of 

Orncular  Poetry 
he  would  define poetrv  Itself,  a  thing  often  attempted 
end  never  more  than  half  way  done,  because  poetry 
Is.  or  may  be,  so  much  of  a  ep'rituai  life  that  It  is 
ret  profitable  to  express  Its  proiouud  meanings  in  a 
lew  tentenees.    Mr.  Sanborn  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty tlie  greatest  thinker  may  experience  in  defin- 
ing the  nior-t  common  expressions,  and   illustrated 
this  by  several  examples.    The  first  oracular   utter- 
ance lie  quoted  was  from  Henry  Moore,  as  follows: 
"Far  have  I  wandered  In   u>y  niiud, 
lint  caught  so  great  as  love  I  find." 

Later  be  gave  as  an  example  of  a  mystic  or  astro- 
nomic biut  the  following  lines  from  Cary's  Dante: 
"Here  vigor  failed  Ibe  towering  fantasy, 
Hut  yet  tbe  will  rolled  onward  like  n  wheel. 
In  even  motion  by  that  love  impelled 
Which  moves  the  sun  in  beaven  and  all  tbe  stars." 

The  symbolic,  hieroglyphic  poetry  was  noted '—  tbe 
poetry  tbat  poet*  love. 

Of  Linersoii  he  remarked  that  his  true  ante-type 
sr s  In  the  Persian,  not  tue  Greek  as  bas  so  often 
been  sain.  Greek  and  Hebrew  poetry,  and  tbe  poet- 
ical oracles  of  the  ancient"  were  considered  In  a 
uio-i  ti .tcrtaining  luauner,  and  tbe  CkLsl lao  oracu- 
lar utterances  were  made  prominent. 

Towards  the  close  of  bis  paper  Sir.  Sao'.iorn  said: 

Tbe  Golden  Verses  of  l*Ylbagoras  stand  among  the 
collected  hexameter  poetry  of  Hie  Greek.  Seventy- 
one  lues  only,  but  so  precious  was  the  breviary  of 
bi- faith  to  the  Pythagorean,  even  a  thousand  years 
alter  the  sage  bad  died,  that,  as  Hir>roclc<  says, 
"Tbere  was  a  law  which  euj  iucd  each  follower  of 
Pytbagoias  <  rery  morinm;  when  he  ro>e,  and  every 
evel  ii:g  at  bis  going  to  b^-d,  to  have  these  Goldeu 
Verse-  read  to  him  as  tbe  oracle  of  tlie  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  to  the  end  that  the  continual  repetition  of 
there  precepts,  the  spirit  aud  energy  of  tliem  might 
shine  forth  in  his  lite."  Most  of  the  ver'es  ate  not 
oracular  lu  any  high  spiritual  sense,  but  they  incul- 
cate tbe  great  doctrine  ot  personal  deity  and  personal 
lihinoitnlnj  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  first 
verses  bid  the  Pythagoreans 
"Worship  Ibe  gods  immortal   whom  thy  country's 

law 
In  honor  places  first;  next,  hold  In  reverent  awe 
Hervej  and  spirits  of  earth,  with  lite  of  sacrifice 
Parents  and  kindred  dear  from  whom  thy  ra-e  tike 
rise." 

And  at  the  close  the  worshipper  Is  told: 
"Then  thou,  tbe  body  casting  off, 

To  beat  en's  free  realm  n--ceudiog; 
Shall  live  forever,  a  deathless  good— 
Tby  life  bath  never  ending." 

Mr.  Sanbo:  ii  did  not  consider  this  so  remarkable 
except  to  those  who  douM  that  theory  of  a  "formless 
God  '  und  a  negative  or  Impersonal  immortal  deity, 
--which  we  arc  olten  told  is  the  result  of  tbe  Orien- 
tal ihinking,  and  of  th isc  Western  rystems  which 
have  drawn  something  ot  tbelr  light  from  the  Orient. 
It  wHl  not  I*  questioned.  Mr.  Sanborn  quoted  from 
Hierocles.  who  wrote  a  long  commentary  on  these 
I'vtbagoreau  verser,  and  who  was  a  Neo-Platonlst  of 
the  latent  ol  Hint  Alexandrian  school  which  began 
near  Aumonlus  200  years  m'er  Curls t,  and  continued 
In  vigor  for  two  or  tnrce  conturict. 

1  ennuot  believe,  continued  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  tbe 
founder  of  CLristlamty,  nlmlcvcr  rank  we  luav  give 
him  iimorg  created  or  nncrcatcd  IicIoli',  api<cnrcd  oo 
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enrih  niuinlv  to  clianae  th»  torui  and  muuuer  of  the 
ijrtiiiB.y  under  which  humno  nature  groaned,  jn'wtt- 
tnling  for  tli«  frai.k  brutality  ot  llie Komon  Superior, 
llie  ra»i  n  of  theological  f uctora  and  tbe  spiritual  dos- 
potiviu  of  ruMiittt,  fanatics  and  skeptic*,  who  by 
turns  bare  ruli  d  tbe  oounclls  of  tbe  Church.  Ill 
did  uoc  believe  ao  I  should  b*  tempted  to  Join  that 
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sect  of  whirling  dervishes  wild  artnrod  tt»Tr^rsfus 
M  opIc id,  according  to  Emenon,  (dre  their  eong  of 
cracalxr  meanings  which  he  has  thin  translated. 
[Mr.  Sfliiboni  here  read  the  tranFiatron.) 
This  le  tbe  brighten  flight  of  Persian  poetry.  Tbs 
Clirulian  craclts  are  many,  but  bo  ban  given  pj  u>aca 
lime  to  Greek  and  Hebrew  that  be  woaiJ  present 
only  one  or  two  from  James  Keyler,  a  eompanloa  of 
George  Troy,  who  had   also  been  ft  soldier  of  Orots- 


well.  a  convict  for  blasphemy,  and  la  many  wan 
imd  led  an  unquiet  llie.    A  ler    "-    - 
death  heeatd: 


few    hoars   before  hU 


"There  la  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delight*  to  do  m 
evil  nor  ta  recognize  ai.y  wrong,  bat  dsltgbu  to 
enclose  all  thing*  lo  hope,  to  enjoy  it*  own  in  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  ontlive  all  wrath  and  contention, 
and  to  weary  ont  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  what- 
ever Is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  te  the 
end  of  all  tempiatioos.  As  it  bears  do  enj  hi  Has  If 
so  ft  conceives  Done  In  thought  to  any  other.  If  14 
be  betrayed,  it  beats  It;  for  IU  ground  aod  tpring is  the 
mercies  snd  f  orgircn  ess  of  God.  Its  crown  to  meekness. 
Its  life  everlasting  love,  noielghntd,  and  it  takes  Its 
kingdom  with  entreaty  and  keeps  it  by  lowilneaa  of 
tttnd.  For  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none 
else  regard  It  or  can  own  Its  life.  It  is  cooeelved  in 
torrow  and  brought  forth  without  but  to  pity  It;  nor 
doth  It  munnnr  at  grief  and  oppression.  It  Kevar 
rejoiceth  but  through  suffering,  for  with  tbe  world's 

toy  it'll  unnsed.  I  found  it  alone,  being; foraakea. 
had  fellowship  therein  with  those  who  lived  la 
durk  and  desolate  place*  of  the  earth,  who  through 
death  obtained  ibis  resnriectloa  and  eternal  holy 

This  mornlog's  paction  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on 
religion*  philosophy,  by  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Holland,  of 
Chicago,  and  to-night  Professor  Harris  will  lecture 
on  ''Christian  Mysticism:  BoDavenrnra  and  Gita  " 
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CONCORD.  Mass.,  July  35.  At  tbe  School  ol 
I'lillosopby  this  morning  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  the 
lecturer,  continued  the  tralnof  thought  of  the 


i'ooiry  we  must  ilrst  try  our  liand  ut  de- 
fining poetry  itself,  a  thing  olten  attempted,  but 
never  more  than  half  done,  because  poetry  is 
bo  much  ot  our  spiritual -life  that  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  express  its  profound  meaning  in  a  few 
sentences.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  other  grand 
affairs  of  life;  let  the  greatest  thinker  try  his 
haml  at  defining  love,  that  cause  of  causes,  and, 
if  we  may  say  bo.  Mm  cause  of  Itself.  Perhaps 
the  br it- test  and  best  is  t  hat  evasive  definition  of 
Henry  More. 

"  F.ir  hare  I  clambered  lo  my  mlnit. 

Bat  nought  (to  ureal  as  Love  I  rind," 
which  may  be  taken  aa  my  first  specimen  of 
oracular  poetry. 

Poetfy.  then,  manifests  itself  changing  the 
form  and  expression  of  thine.-,,  as  thesame  sun- 
light, fnllintf  on  the  mountain  side,  at  morn- 
ing, midday  and  evening,  nlves  n  dlffereut 
form  and  color  to  the   mountain  and  all   Ita 

J  tarts,  while  preserving  ita  grand  outlines  and 
ts  true  Inward  character.  Bui  what  la  poetry  ? 
tiacun  sj'OKe  of  It  as  that  which  "Accommo- 
dates the  shows  of  thlnjs  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind."  The  most  oracular  and  the  best  definition 
of  poetry  that  1  have  found  is  Emerson's  version 
of  an  old  saying  ascribed  to  the  Bactrlnn 
Zoroaster,  which  runs  thus:  "  Poets  are  stand- 
ing transporters  ■  ■  -jeaKjne  to  the  Father  and  to 
matter;  producing  apparent  Imitations  of  un- 
appment  natures,  lnacrlbi;ij  things  unapparcnt 
In  the  apparent  fabrication  of  tbe  world, ' 

The  symbolic,  hieroglyphic  writing  which 
poets  use  and  which  poesy  la,  may  he  of  the 
most  varied  kind. 

'llie  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  nature  In  which  Mr.  Emerson  wai 
versed,"  the  super-Cadmean  alphabet"  which 
Is  secretly  Inscribed  on  all  nature,  saying 
that  this  Is  one  form  of  the  poetic.  In  another 
form  it  Is  the  vehicle  of  tbe  written  revelation 
of  the  people,  such  as  the  Vedlo  Hymns,  the 
Hebrew  l'alams  and  prophecies,  the  Persian 
Avesta  and  Vendidau,  the  Greek  oracles,  the 
rock-engraved  and  papyrus-written  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  Egyptians;  they  all  partake  ot  the 
poetic  form  and  are  also  oracular  (In 
the  lecturer's  sens*  of  the  term.)  There 
is,  however,  a  religious  oracular  nnd  an 
ethical  oracular  form  ot  poetry  which  are 
both  employed  In  ancient  Scripture,  and  ir> 
others  that  might  be  named,  such  as  the  Korac 
and  hook  ot  the  Chrhulan  Father*.  Loth  thai 
ethical  and  religious  oracular  utterances  ooml 
mouly  take  on  the  form  of  prose.  The  ritual) 
and  litauiesof  tbe  church  have  for  many  ceu. 
turles  been  composed  in  elevated  prose;  yet  to 
far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  litanies  were 
rhythmic  and  the  alleged  responses  of  tbe  gods 
to  prayers  weie  in  verse,  and  oftentimes  strict- 
ly poetical. 

One  peculiarity  of  high  poetry,  indeed— its 
divine  ambiguity— has  so  attached  Itself  in  the 
common  apprehension  to  these  ancient  oracles, 
that  the  term  "oracular"  has  for  Its  secondary 
mean  Inn  "  ambiguous,"  and  this  Is  supjairted  by 
maDy  ancient  examples,  for  which  Herodotus  Is 
the  best  authority.  Thus  wbiui  Croesus  asked 
the  oraclo  at  Delphi  whether  he  ought  to  war 
against  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  tbe  Great,  he 
received  tba  answer,  "If  Cixvsus  tnarchae 
against  the  Persians  ha  will  destroy  a  great 
power,'*  surely  an  ambiguous  response,  for  "tha 
great  power'  turned  out  to  be  his  own.  The 
examples  of  poetry  literally  oracular  which 
Herodotus,  Plato  and  oilier  Greek  writers 
give  are  not  calculated  to  raise  very 
high     our     opinion     of     Apollo     aa    a    poet. 


It  was  a  saying  ol  Sophocles  that  "Though  tbe 
gods  nevet  die  yet  tbelr  gifts  do,"  and  there 
euros  a  time  when  it  waa  no  longer  possible  to 
believe  In  the  Delphian  oracle  and  when  even 
the  gods  ot  Greece  began  to  die,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us  In  that  fable  relating  to  Pan's  decease. 
.Plutarch  Inquires  into  tbe  question  why  Apol- 
lo, the  leader  of  the  Mines,  did  not  pay  more 
attention  In  hi*  rCMtt*n*e*  'o  e!'iS*£CC  oZstjtZ 
and  language.  Puular  answers  It  In  this  way, 
that  severe  holiness  like  iho  god's  will  not  ad- 
mit the  nllurotneiitfl  ot  pleasure.  Why,  con- 
tinues Plutarch  to  ask,  does  llie  Hythlau  proph- 
etees  no  longer  deliver  the  oracles  in  poette 
numbers?  To  be  sure,  he  adda,  "we  do  no*  yet 
despair  of  philosophy,  or  give  It  over  for  loot 
because,  though  formerly  the  ancleut  philoso- 
phers had  their  preceptn  In  verse,  as  did  Or- 
pheus, Heetod,  Parnienides,Xenoplianes,  Empe- 
doclesumlTbales.  Vet  that  custom  has  lone  been 
laid  aside."  Those  ancient  ages,  says  Plutarch, 
produced  complexions  and  tempers  of  body 
much  more  Inclined  to  poetry  than  ours,  for 
they  ^ould  Insensibly  slide  Into  voices  melo- 
diously timed  and  fill  banquets  with  cnarmlng 
odes  or  love  songs.  Afterward  ibis  k!u\v  of  Im- 
agination having  passed  away,  "history  alight- 
ed from  verse  as  from  a  golden  chariot,  ana  on 
foot  distinguished  plain  truth  from  fable," 
>vhi)e  philosophy  also  adopted  the  same  method 
as  more  proi»er  for  Instruction.  Then,  a  loo, 
thetrultof  ihbtstate  of  mind,  Apollo  began 
to  make  his  prophetess  cease  calling 
her  fellow-clilzens  *'  fire-lnflamina."  the 
Spartans  "serpent  (tevourerx."  men  In  gen- 
eral "mountain-climbers,"  and  river*,  "moun- 
laln-drainera,"  discarding  verses  and  obscurity 
anu  lniKing  as  law  makers  do  to  cities.  Thus 
did  Apollo  come  down  from  the  winged 
chariot  of  oracular  poetry  to  the  plain  trudglnc 
prose  ot  the  schoolmaster,  and  thus  did  the 
maxims  of  every  day  life  succeed  the  poetic 
flights  in  which  the  ancient  seers  declared  what 
they  had  seen  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the 
blgh  things  of  the  soul.  Hut  by  poetry  Itself, 
unqualified  with  any  adjective,  nnd  still  more 
by  "oracMlar  poetry,"  we  mean  something 
more  than  mero  form  of  rhythmic  ex- 
pression. Jliero  is  Implied  an  Insight 
such  as  we  sumeilmes  call  poetic  and 
sometimes  prophetic,  Into  the  central  thought 
.■fid  first  principles  of  philosophy;  and  If  the 
early  philosophers  left  ihclr  doctrines  In  the 
form  or  verse,  It  was  not  simply  becnuae  they 
could  be  remembered  more  canity,  but  because 
the  winged  steps  of  poesy  are  quicker  and  no 
less  sure  in  reaching  the  high  Is  of  philosophic 
speculation  than  the  methodical  reasoning  or 
perplexing  dialectie  of  the  metaphysicians. 
Especially  Is  this  true  of  those  spiritual  Insights: 
which  arc  found  to  coincide  with  the  most  elab- 
orate formulas  of  the  hlciinr  philosophers;  yet 
those  insights  are  attained  oitenilu.es  by  un- 
learned men  like  the  Hebrew  prophet*.  !>>- 
fisher  hie  it  of  O  all  lee,  or  tlio  Quaker  prcaciiors 
oi  Kngluud  and  America.  Whether  the  Hebrew 
poets  who  composed  tbe  Psalms  and  the  book 
ol  job  wen-  learned  or  unlearned,  who  cai:  tell:' 
hut  they  might  be  either,  iu:d  vctdeal  in  thnt 
l  i ;;!:,.  oracular  poetry  wliich  characterize*  tl. «.>.<• 
writings.  Some  of  these  Hebrew  psalms  are 
mere  liscrlpiloiis,  not  special!)  rich  in  pbllo- 
copblc  thought,  yet  charming  ns  poetry,  like  the 
Ninety  third  i'aalm  (which  Mr.  Sanborn  then 
read  as  It  a]  pears  P  '.lie  carl'er  rhvmcs  of  Sir 
Philip  Sldiiml.  'iho  Miif ty-sixili  Psalm  Is  a 
fuller  anil  more  joyful  asrvlptlon,  which  begins 
In  the  authorized  version,  "O  sing  unio  tbe 
1-ord  a  new  song."  in  Sidney's  version,  which 
Is  no  longer  sung  In  the  churches,  though  ti  de- 
serves to  oe,  it  begins: 

••  Plug,  and  l*t  your  sonc  be  new, 
I  uiu  illiu  tlut  never  rodulll.** 

Mr.  Sanborn  here  read  King  James's  version 
ot  the  matchless  138th  i'salm.  w^tch  wH|  re- 
produces the  rhythmic  repetitious  of  thought 
which  constitute  hlch  ]>oetry  In  Hebrew,  find 
then  remarked  how  well,  even  in  coiuparbxm 
vritn  this  solemnity  of  thoncht,  depth  of  insight 
nnd  majesty  of  rhetoric,  young  Sidney's  verse 
stands  the  test. 

1  huve  already  spoken  of  the  Greek  oracles  of 
a  practical  sort— those  by  which  that  lively 
people,  not  too  much  given  to  veneration  and 
blind  f  ni  m,  for  many  years  guided  their  con- 
duct In  luijportant  matters.  Hut  a  large  part  of 
their  public  poetry  also  was  orucnhtr— many 
p.tssages  in  the  Ones  ot  llndar  and  the  other 
lyrical  writers,  andconHhteiable  puilloiiR  of  lie- 
slod,  thellueotlan  bard  wbocanic  bwlore  Pindar, 
aud  whose  oracles,  t Hough  somewhat  sour  and 
too  practical,  were  yetuften  the  condensed  wis- 
dom of  the  uges  before  his  lime.  The  so-called 
**  Golden  Verses'*  of  Pythngorns  are  much  more 
recent  than  Pythagoras,  and  have  little  author- 
ity as  coming  from  him,  nor  are  rliey  any  more 
oracular  than  th*  sayings  of  Healod,  to  whtcb 
they  are  generally  Interior  In  pueitic  form. 
From  llesloo,  Socrates  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon  makes  a  famous  citation,  which  Il- 
lustrates his  maimer  of  uttering  ontcles,  nnd 
also  the  estimation  In  which  |M>eis  were  held  by 
philosophers,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of 
poets  lro*n  hla  republic  by  Plato. 

A  short  discussion,  na  usual,  followed  the  lec- 
ture, the  subject  of  which  hi  so  luteresUng  to  ail 
scholars- 
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"The  Conoord  philosophy,  id  tbe  person  of 
Dr.  Jooes,  publicly  locked  horns  with  mod- 
ern rtcieDce/'  *ayn  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Trinnrript.    The  charge  that  the  philosophy 


taught  here  repudiate,  science  is  not  a  true 
»ne.  AH  the  tacts  discovered  by  science  are 
as  eagerly  and  gladly  accepted  here  as  else- 
where, and  by  none  more  gladly  than  by  Dr. 
Jones.  The  point  at  Issue  is  not  the  result* 
<f  science— facts  brought  to  legitimate  con- 
cisions are  embodied  In  the  arts  and  appll- 
u  ces  of  the  day,— but  a  certain  theory  of 
&  n'a  evolution  from  material  lower  form* 
(..  ranced  by  physicists  in  the  name  of  sci- 
>  -  ->-  -As  Dr.  Jones  said  in  his  lecture  this 
t~  »3Swlw  common  impression  that  Con- 

<ord  philosophy  1*  something  that  Is  sua-' 
pended  by  the  hah-  of  its  head  from  the 
clouds  and  that  has  kicked  from  under  It  all 
the  (sets  of  matter,  is  an  erroneous  one.  No 
philosophy  clings  to  facts  more  tenaciously 
than  this.  The  only  question  Is,  What  art 
facts,  and  what  it  science?" 

The  subject  of  which  Dr.  Jones's  former 
lecture  was  a  prelude  was  folly  launched  to- 
day. The  subject*  of  philosophy  are  the 
slower  and  the  knowable.  There  are  three 
things  to  be  known— nature,  the  soul  and 
tlod,  and  these  can  be  known  in  three  ways, 
through  the  senses,  through  thought  and 
through  experience.  Neither  Bensation,  nor 
thought,  nor  experience  alone  can  possess 
knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  must 
tome  through  the  exercise  of  all  together. 
Uature  does  not  exist  unrelated  to  man  and  to 
God ;  neither  do  man  and  God  exist  unrelated 
to  Nature  or  to  each  other.  We  can  see  or  be- 
come conscious  of  a  physical  or  a  spiritual 
truth,  but  not  until  we  have  thought  about  it 
and  come  Into  contact  with  It  by  experience 
do  we  know  it.  A  man  may  have  seen  horses 
all  his  life,  and  may  have  spent  much  study 
and  thought  upon  their  structure  and  habits, 
yet  he  knows  nothing  about  the  horse  until 
be  has  personally  experimented  with  him  has 
discovered  his  ways,  and  learned  by  e/perience 
how  to  treat  and  manage  him ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  facts  of  mind  and  of 
divinity. 

Sense  perception  docs  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  image  and  the  thing  imaged.    In 
this  perception,  therefore,  we  see  things  only 
asV-hey  appear— the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to 
*rr.^  .  e~around  us,  and  we  seem  to  be  made 
cut  ol  matter.    Further,  in  this  perception, 
mar?' via  in  and  of  lt*elf;  it  exist*  anyway, 
whether  man  and  God  exist  or  not    And  fol- 
lowing this  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
thought,  man,  deity,  everything,  1*  formed 
cut  of  material  substance.    Our  thoughts  are 
movements  of    the  atoms   of    the  physical 
brain,  and  our  emotions  different  movements 
of  the  same  atoms.    Order,  genus  and  species 
of  matter  are  piled  one  upon  tbe  other  as  tbe 
realittei,  whether  God  and  the  soul  of  man 
exist  or  not.    By  applying  this  first  form  of 
knowing  alone,   we    are    led  to  apply   it 
also    and    alone    to    metaphysics    and    to 
divinity.    But  this  exclusive  sense-perception 
cannot  be  the  fountain  of  a  great  age,  for  re- 
ligion, science  and  philosophy  cannot  have 
their  foundation  there.    Man  is  first,  and  the 
mind  of  man  has  been  the  same  in  all  history. 
How  easily  old  ideas  domesticate  themselves 
in  our  winds!    They  are  ours  as  easily  as  ii 
they  were  uttered  yesterday  instead  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.     All  thought,  whether 
sensuous,  scientific  or  philosophical,  has  its 
archetype  in  the  eternal  form  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  thought,  will  and  deeds  of  men 
today  are  the  keys  to  the  thought,  will  and 
deeds  of  men  of  all  the  ages  of  the  past. 

History  is  the  movement  of  humanity  in 
tiie  world  of  time,  and  the  facts  of  divinity,  of 
this  world  and  of  the  human  soul  are  the 
subjects  of  the  religion,  the  thought,  the  will, 
tbe  affections,  the  experience  and  the  deeds 
«f  all  mankind. 

There  is  no  record  of  an  age  in  which  man 
was  not  conscious  of  Nature,  himself  and 
God.  We  call  another  people  savages  or 
heathen  because  they  do  not  do  as  we  do. 
60  the  Chinese  thinks  that  because  tbe 
American  baa  eyes  and  features  unlike  his, 
he  cannot  bo  capable  of  a  religion  or  a  God. 
Yet  tbe  ways  of  each  nation  are  appropriate 
to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  What  It  possesses  Is 
tbe  best  for  It.  However  different  the  types, 
the  archetype  Is  the  same.  Man's  inclination 
is  ever  upward  towards  that  from  which  he 
come,  and  he  s«eks  a  philosophy  of  Nature  be- 
cause of  something  above  himself.  Man's 
thoughts  are  all  aitor-tboughu,  their  fountain 
is  above  them,  in  Deity. 

The  first  principle  of  philosophy  Is  th«i 
Identification  of  Deity,  for  tbe  universal  prin- 
ciple in  the  history  of.  the  human  race  baa 
been  faltb  In  something  above  and  beyond, 
something  creative  of  all  thing*.  In  all  ages 
the  sonl  has  contemplated  all  thing*  in  the 
light  of  divinity,  and  it  la  In  the  recognition 
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of   this  principle  that  Christian  philosophy 
Hods  its  corner  atone. 

It  la  the  fraternity  of  man  that  his  faculties 
are  self-identical.  His  form  is  eternal  for- 
ever. He  progresses  without  infringing  on 
his  personal  identity.  80  the  Idea  of  progress 
in  the  race  is  unity  with  perpetual  change, 
the  latter  being  subservient  to  the  former. 
Man  can  exist  well  or  ill,  hut  he  is  always 
himself,  and  is  eternal.  A  common  tongue 
hinds  all  nations  together,  as  has  been  proved 
by  philological  research,  which  baa  thus  es- 
tablished the  kinship  of  all  the  great  ages. 
Language  is  an  unequivocal  witness  of  past 
civilizations,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
nations  thought  as  we  do  today,  and 
that  they — like  ourselves— had  a  litera- 
ture embodying  the  Intellectual  powers 
and  moral  sense  of  mankind.  Language  is 
an  ever-epeaking  record  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  And  in  all  these  old  languages  tbe 
Idea  of  divinity  presents  itself  everywhere. 
If  we  go  straight  to  their  own  annals  we  shall 
find  that  this  is  true,  and  that  man  has  al- 
ways been  conscious  of,  has  thought  of  and 
has  experienced  spiritual  things. 

Man  has  always  held  to  the  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Deity.  He  Is  conscious  of  God  as  Koon 
an  he  is  conscious  of  himself,  and  all  enlight- 
ened Ages  have  given  evidence  of  the  perma- 
nency of  faith  in  the  human  soul.  Tte  soul, 
and  tbe  bouI  alone,  is  conscious  of  itself,  the 
world  and  Gpd— the  three  knowable  tixrjgH— 
and  the  grounds  of  the  pscof  of  this  are  our 
spiritual  uuickenings  and  the  oracles  of  the 
faiths  of  mankind.  By  the  physical  organ*, 
then,  we  sec  the  material  alone.  They  are  no 
key  to  the  riddle  of  thought  ,s,nd  mind  and 
sonl.  Only  when  the  light  of  spirit  shines 
within  the  soul  is  there  a  true,  knowledge  of 
ita  working. 

it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  idc«\ 
ol  this  lecture  waa  that,  as  proved  by  a  care- 
ful rii.ily  of  the  annals  of  man  in  all  Agc"t 
how*vtr  far  removed  from  our  ovtj,  there  is 
in  history  one  thread  which  iiuifteB  it  alt,  and 
connect*?  men  of  every  age  in  odc  common 
tie.  This  is  the  idea  of  divinity.  Further, 
that  the  mind  of  man  uas  always  l«;on  the 
tame,  and  -that  it  has  worked  in  the  name  way 
In  its  pursuit  after  knowledge.  When  it  has 
paid  heed  only  to  what  it  has  been  conscious 
of  by  the  eeui^s,  or  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
it .  has  reflected  upon  the  images  thus  made, 
but  has  disregarded  the  spiritual  light  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  never  obtained  true  knowl- 
edge. Tlun  matter  lias  seemed  omnipresent, 
and  God  and  tsoul  chimeras.  But  when  it  has 
paid  heed  to  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  and 
has  listened  to  the  oracles  which  have  come 
to  man  through  the  «ouls  to  which  the  truth 
has  been  revealed,  then  it  gets  true  knowledge, 
which  must  be  not  one-sided,  but  inclusive  at 
once  of  the  facta  of  this  natural  world,  of  the 
facts  of  mind  and  of  the  facts  of  spirit  or  di- 
vinity. We  may  expect  in  the  next  lecture  a 
further  unfolding  of  this  idea  that  man  has 
come  from  above,  that  his  eource  is  spirit, 
his  destiny  spirit,  and  his  life  eternal ;  that 
be  has  ever  bceu  the  same  that  he  is  today— 
a  conscious,  thinking,  experimental  being, 
who  by  the  exercise  of  bis  full  powers  shall 
attain  true  knowledge.  As  Mr.  Alcott  said 
in  the  discussion,  "We  were  born  on  tbe 
mountain,  and  not  in  the  valley." 

Harrietts  R.  Shattuck. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS  AT  CONCORD. 


The    Philosophy  of  Religion   and 
Christian  Mysticism 


Treated  by  Bev.  Dr.  Holland  of  Chicago 
and  Prof.  W.  T.  Harria 


CONroRP,  Mm.,  July  30.  The  subject  of  ths 
Philosophy  of  Religion  was  well  tr«s,ts4  in  tha 
snornlhf  session  to-day  by  Bev.  Dr.  R  A.  Hol- 
land of  Chicago,  wbo  said  that  it  Is  alike  ths 
boast  of  thosa  who  doubt  and  the  lamsntatlon 
of  ihosa  whouelleva  that  our  ag«  is  sceptical. 
Its  philosophy  Is  without  certitude, and  Its  popu- 
lar WkOd  seems  to  bo  on*  of  Indifference  to  ail 
absolute  alms,  destitute  of  which  It  tries,  but 
vainly  tries,  to  find  a  law  of  rltflit  in  utility.  Re- 
ligion to  us  haa  lost  the  simple  faith  that  nerer 
asks  for  proofs,  and  la  dissatisfied  with  proofs,- 
haTS  been  considered  sufficient  to  confirm  II 
Religion,  like  modern  pi^losonby.  Is  suspicious 
•f  reason  and  tr oris  to  agnosticism;  and  which 
agnosticism  Is  tbe  worse  It  would  be  bard  to  tell, 
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whether  that  of   philosophy,  which  greet*  the 
search  for  God,  or  that  ol    religion,  which  de- 
spairs ot  finding  nini  otherwhjo  than   bv  accl- 
dent  of  oat  ward  Authority  or  by   bUad,  "brute- 
llke  fooling. 

Feelings,  bowerer,  hare  no  distinction  among 
themselves  other  than  that  of  greater  or  leu  in- 
tensity, and  ilnce  an  error  may  be  aa  Intensely 
felt  as  a  truth,  fanaticism  In  this  view  would  be 
the  only  eien  of  true  religion.    Not  that  I  would 
have  religion  unfelt,  hut  It  cannot  ehun  reason 
If    It   would.      Had   religion    never  doubled  It 
might  nave  lived  on  In  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  faith;  Indeed,  If  bidden  not  to  reason,  reli- 
gion most  have  a  reason  for  not  reasoning.   Dis- 
trust of  the  reason  It  would  renounce  Is  trust  In 
the  reason  that  prompts  the  renunciation.    Tbe 
requirement  that  religion  should  become  philo- 
sophical and  philosophy  religious  under  Den- 
sity   of  death  Is  the  Import  of  modern  scepti- 
cism  whose   wide   extent   and    radical   ques- 
tioning     is     its     most     encouraging      sign. 
)f   rational,    the   doubt    that    leaves    tbe  old 
forme      of      religion     leaves    them     only      to 
add    grander  forms  In  one  consistent  develop- 
ment of  truth.   All  ages  of  CbsssHlan  civilization 
have  assumed  an  absolute:    they    huve   ques- 
tioned neither  an  absolute  object  of  knowledge 
nor  that  such  an  object  could    be   absolutely 
known,  though  Individual   thinkers  may  have 
doubled.    But  now  tbe  Idea  is  that  what   the 
former    ages     regarded   absolute   was    indeed 
only  relative  and  finite.     How  can  knowledge 
exist  In  the  light  of  such  utter  self-uppesHlon 
and  sell-conlradlcilons  as  It  Is  Involved  In  to- 
day?   How  can  the  Infinite  be  Infinite  when  the 
finite  Is  here  in  this  world  set  over  Against  It? 
And  so  the  Infinite  Is  limited  and  finite  after  aJL 
Or  how   can   there  be  freedom  In  an  order  of 
necessary  causation?     Is  knowledge  possible? 
Do  I  know?  Is  there  any  self  that  knows?  Oram 
I  and  my  knowing  alike  Jlliuxlsrr^  •This  Is  tbe 
tnuu&utj.i.v. .... .roHUt)  ui  the (iay   ur»*t 

Huiuo  and  Kant,  ann  then  continued  by  Goethe' 
Comic,  Mansel  aud  Herbert  Bpencer.  Noil 
the  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  the  people  "and 
this  lack  ol  certitude,  to  some  exuEuSve.  a 
reeling  of  despair,  but  the  very  despair  ot  abso- 
lute knowledge  implies  an  absolute  tn  knowl- 
edge, for  only  by  comparison  with  an  Absolute 
can  any  Know  lege  be  known  as  not  absolute 
The  mind  must  have  an  absolute  standard 
by  which  to  Judge  that  any  truth  falls  short  of 
absoluteness.  Id  ilitf  very  act  of  declaring  the' 
absolute  unknowable  agnosticism  declares  that 
very  thing  known,  for  it  will  find  the  absolute 
wherever  it  denies  It  absolutely.  In  judging 
objects  relative,  knowledge  must  itself  be  al> 
solute.  The  Antinomies  of  all  the  branches  or 
knowledge  are  only  the  failures  of  parts  to  in- 
clude the  whole,  why  «hou)n  absolute  knowl- 
edge bo  criticised  by  canons  of  space,  time 
and  causation,  which  are  theoiseivt-s  left  en- 
tirely unquestioned.  Instead  ot  Accepting  these 
ratcgorlos  M  Una  J,  modern  doubt  must  be  thor- 
ough enough  to  doubt  them.  Here  Is  the  very 
superstition  of  agnosticism,  which  In  denying 
one  God  hits  to  assert  many.  Knowledge  has 
somewhere  a  test  for  their  being,  for  they  can- 
ret  *;'_  -ad  the  tests  of  absoluteness.  Try  any 
•Viri.  ..ieci  by  that  test  And  at  once  begins  the 
flow  of  one  category  Into  another,  and  we  find 
no  rest  except  tn  the  naturo  of  thought  Itself. 
Make  space  absolute  and  It  changes  Into  time: 
make  time  absolute  or  whole  and  It  changes 
Juto  eternity,  for  past  and  present  must  always 
be  prosent  within  it;  make  causation  absolute 
and  it  must  be  its  own  cause  aud  so  Its  own 
effect,  an  effect  that  Is  the  cause  of  its  owu 
causing.  But  this  is  onW  possible  where  a  con- 
scious end  precedes  and  prompts  its  own  real- 
ization, or  more  completely,  a  self-con- 
sciousness which  Is  the  absolute  form  of 
thought.  Thought,  then.  Is  the  absolute,  and 
from  this  springs  St.  \nseltn's  proof  of  a  God, 
which  says  that  If  a  being  can  be  thought  with- 
out ivaiity,  then  the  addition  of  reality  to  the 
thought  makes  n  more  peri  ect  and  absolute  be- 
in*,  This  absolute  thought,  then,  which  eon- 
tains  all  reality,  is  God.  I>o  you  call  this 
Idealism?  I  answer  that  if  you  cannot  think 
fiuv  reality  which  Is  not  brought  within 
thought,  by  that  very  act  of  thinking  It,  this 
Idealism  is  just  as  much  realism.  Thoutrht, 
then,  Is  all  and  infinite.  This,  Indeed,  tbe 
agnostic  confesses  nnownrcs  whnn  he  says  that 
we  know  there  is  an  Infinite,  but  do  not 
know  vhac  -it  is;  whereby  he  means  that 
pone  or  the  particular  determinations  ot  knowl- 
edge equal  its  universal  activitv.  In  a  word, 
self-knowledge  or  self-conscloiisncss  Is  the 
Infinite  characterization  of  any  Infinite 
that  can  be  known  to  be.  Infinite 
self-consciousness,    however,    means     Infinite 

i'ersonality,  or  God;  and  such  a  God  cannot  be 
he  formless  Identity  or  substAnce  of  fan 
bcisin.  for  He  Is  only  as  He  knows  Himself,  and 
His  self-knowing  generates  distinctions  within 
His  identity.  Towuvd  this  unity  all  things  cer- 
tainly do  aspire.  God  apprehends  the  self  of 
God,  and,  as  Melster  Eckhardt  says,  "God's 
essence  Is  knowing,  nnd  his  knowing  makes  me 
know."  God.  however,  cannot  know  Himself 
correctly  mjlcss  He,  .ue  self-known.  Is  In  every 
respect  tbo  some  as  the  self  that  knows;  and 
here  we  have  no  longer  a  self  other  than  self, 
but  a  BUbjcet-objec*..  The  Divine  Intelligence 
does  not  exist  in  time,  but  It  is  always 
In  the  same  act  dUtlncllou  and  unity  of 
distinction.  The  lecturer  then  mentioned  that 
the  popularity  of  agnosticism  came  In  a  large 
jncasure  from  tho  various  senses  of  tbe  wusdl 
"relative."  ft.  may  mean  "related  to  the  abso- 
lute which  is  boyond  its  reach.-'  in  which  sense 
it  Is  relative  only  because  It  (s  Imperfect  and 
couldn't  know  such  an  object.  Or  H  may  mean 
'•relative as  involving  relation  In  lu  very  na- 
ture,"     which    lul\»v      meaning     la      better, 
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fur  it  Is  true  that  knowing  t.  *  relation 
and  that  the  only  and  the  most  perfect  knowl- 
edge  is   a   knowledge  of    relations-    It    Is 


f perfection,  not  An  in>i*rfection,  of  reason  that 
t  cannot  think  without  relation  or  the  nse  of 
the  law  or  contradiction.  The  unthinkable  Is 
tho  absurd  of  the  agnostics,  not  the  absolute. 
Its  nameless  name  Is  nothing,  and  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  worship  of  Its  votaries 
Is  silence.  If  philosophy  attempts  to  make  her 
Symbols,  absolute  definitions,  sne  will  end  in  a 
mere  logical  sysiem;  symbols  are  for  worship, 
not  for  argument,  for  symbols  reveal  God, 
while  argument  consider*  them  fts  Ood  himself, 
which  manner  of  treatment  must  always  end  In 
contradiction.  In  this  very  posture  you  find  the 
so-called  "evidences  of  Christianity."  The 
sneaker  then  proceeded  to  criticise  several  of 
the  styles  of  argument  about  the  existence  of 
God,  especially  "tbe  argument  froui  design,'! 
which  assumed,  he  said,  .that  the  wisdom  of  thi  i 
oV.slgu  measure*  the  wisdom  of  the  designer  1 
which,   too,    proved    God    nil-wise    by    first 


proving  Him  all-foolish.  In  that  He  made  an 
Imperfect  world,  to  the  repairing  of  which 
He  devotes  His  time.  Equally  fooilsl, 
are  the  attempts  to  prove  a  first  cause,  and  thu* 
l>]1ng  God  under  the  categories  of  physical 
Science.  Science  speaks  truly  when  It  savs  that 
nature  has  no  place  for  such  a  fictitious  God. 
Rod  belongs  to  a  higher  category  than  things,  to" 
He  Is  mind  liiclf;  He  is  tiotkoinothtotf  external 
to  nature,  for  naturo  Is  His  thought-  He  is  not 
first  cause  hecaune  He  Is  also  last  effect.  Wnal 
sort  of  demonstration  shall  we  use,  then/ 
Surely,  not  deduction  from  things,  for  the  law 
that  the  conclusion  must  not  contain  more  than 
Is  contained  In  thu  promises  would  here  make  r 
pretty  well  squeozed-out  thing  ot  God.  lot  u 
use,  on  the  contrary,  (he  method  which  shows 
that  things  have  no  substantial  character  uf 
their  own,  and  that  all  natural  appear- 
ances are  appenrauees  of  Infinite  reason. 
Until  Christianity  is  thus  demonstrated  the 
world  will  roiunln  in  darkness,  but  when  thu' 
time  does  eume.  our  faith  shall  lie  a  faith  thrt 
Is  knowledge,  and  thus  shall  we  rebuild  ot 
church  which  la  In  ruins.  Mr.  A'eott  remarked 
tLct  sucto  profound  theme*  suggest  that  we  can 
climb  upward  from  the  sens**  und  find  God  In 
all  His  attributes,  und  that  there  Is  a  way, 
namely,  by  our  personality,  by  which  we  may 
reach  Hl:n.  l>r.  Holland  added  that  the  first 
stavce  ot  philosophic  tblnkinc  would  be  Idealis- 
tic fanthetsm,  mid  from  that  we  go  to  a  i-enon- 
al  Deity.  There  Is  only  one  mind  po*-.)  bi  <;  i>  ■ 
universe;  11  there  arc  two  minds,  there  is  no 
mind.  He  also  doubted  whether  any  one  could 
P.  lleve  Sjthios-n's  system  really  Fnutliclsttc  i,an 
opinion  not  generally  accepted*. 

The  lecture,  not  being  cxnctlv  In  accordance 
with  the.  views  usually  expressed  at  the  school, 
railed  lorili  n  long  and  somewhat exciting  dis- 
cussion, In  which  Incidentally  the  lecturer  was 
vailed  on  to  explain  the  nature  of  droama.  som- 
rtr.inbull.-m,  etc.  Though  no  very  scientific  ex- 
1  lanailon  of  the  phenomena  was  :if  tempted  by 
ae.v  one  present,  the  subject  produced  such  u 
mania  for  tho  relation  m  personal  experiences 
ihnt  It  almost   nofined   a*  If  everybody  present 


_.  of  some  sMi.  during  the  night 

previous,  Mr.  Sanborn's  being  that  "  he  was  tho 
cuardlan  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  to  which  Prof. 
Harris  retorted  that  he  had  always  known  that 
Mr.  S  inborn  lived  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
lint  that  now  for  the  first  time  he  recognizee 
htm  as  linger  Ascnm,  Who  taught  Greek  to  the 
Queen.  Prof.  Harris's  own  imagination,  during 
the  night,  had  made  hint  Ammoiilns  Saceua. 
The  frequency  of  dreams  which  was  thus 
bronchi  out  attests  at  least  ono  valuable  result 
from  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Christian  Mj.iui.m  n«  Found    in    BanaveB- 
lura  usd    Melwtcr  ttkli.iri. 

The  address  of  tho  afternoon  was  by   Prof. 
Harris  on  "Christian  Mysticism."    He  said: 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavored  io  show  the 
ndatlnn  vt  Gnosticism  to  Xeo-PJntonisiu.  that, 
ihev  had  essentially  the  samo  solution  for  the 
problem  or  the  origin  of  finite  existence  nnd 
imperfection.  Gnosticism  tried  to  make  a  so- 
lution which  would  uirree  with  Christianity 
while  Nco-i'laionlsni  sought  to  make  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  Hie  existence  of  dependent.  Im- 
pel feet  things  on  i  in-  basis  of  Platonic,  phi- 
losophy without  reference  to  Christianity.  Both 
rvsicms  agree  in  adopting  Phllu's  doctrine  of  a 
God  exalted  above  virtue  nnd  above  knowledge 
nnd  even  above  good  and  evil,  wiillo 
P-nto  Identified  Hlni  with  the  good,  From 
C"od  as  one  there  emanates  according  to 
Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonlsm  nous  as  its 
Imaee,  nnd  then  iho  soul  as  the  Image  of 
the  nons,  and  then  body,  or  the  material  world, 
froiii  *oui  as  the  soul's  creation.  Tho  systems 
mrree  in  the«e  four  i*rcai  cardinal  thoughts,  but 
rlisauree  only  in  the  intercalation  ot  inter- 
mediate steps,  and  in  naming  them.  Gnostiri: 
likes  to  use  me  woid  a  on  where  t'latoui 
likes  the  word  idea,  mean-ng  thereby  a  eo 
picie  evele  or  process  like,  for  example,  animal 
rr  vegetative  Hie,  <>r  like  thn  pollth-al  State,  or 
the  social  community  or  productive  Indus 
ami  exchange  ot  productions.  The  ft.-.tc,  as 
mi^hi  say,  is  orcan'.zed  on  the  idea  ot  ins 
and  has*. in  en:.'.u.sin  tor  discovering  a:;d 
fining  laws  that  limit  the  individual  to  doing 
only  what  w.li  conserve  society:  this  Is  cai), 
Hie       legislative        power;  then       it      lias 

mother  oi'tnnlsm,  thi)  oNceuilve.  for  ap- 
prehending pewosw  v  ho  bror.H  Iheac 
laws  nnd  lor  oihe.-w'.^e  administering  i!;e 
laws;  lastly  H  mo  is  l!ie  Jr.rt-eiul,  wli'.eli  ex- 
sunlues  the  question  of  ihe  uurruct  ai*;  UcuU.j 
of  tbe  general  law  to  tbe  individual  case, 
These  three  organisms  make  up  the  won  of  Jus- 
tice—Hs  complete  cycle  or  process.  There  may 
be  many  Ideas  or  a-on»  placed  between  the 
nous  and  the  soul;  there  are  -d  tu  tbe  system 
of  Valeuiinns,  and  In  Proclus  there  are  many 
unities  Issuing  from  the  primal  essence  all  ex- 
alted above  life  and  reason  and  the  power  of 
comprehension;  then  there  are  many  triads 
corresponding  to  asons  between  reason  and 
matter.  Mnreion  ol  Pontus  has  no  tfons  but 
retains  the  demlourgos  or  soul  that  makes  the 
world,  and  who  Is  oDposed  to  tbe  Most  High 
and  His  Christ.  Altogether,  therefore,  we  must 
conceive  Neo-Plalouism  essentially  the  same 
world  theory  as  Gnosticism,  both  being  emana- 
tion theories,  having  tbe  principle  or  lapse  as 
tbe  t-riiirij-.il-  of  method  and  not  the  principle  of 
sclf-deicrminatlon,  which  1*  the  true  principle 
of  mctln  d.  The  principle  of  lapse  finds  only  a 
descending  scale,  while  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  shows  us  an  aseending  scale  and 
is  the  only  principle  In  theology  that  can  fur- 
nish u  i-i.-'imJ  for  the  world  as  a  revelation  of 
reason,  or  for  the  perfection  of  man.  In  tbe 
latter  ior, hi  of  Xco-lMatcnlsm  there  is  a  return 
io  the  pure  doelrlii-s  ol  Arlstotlo  aud  Plata 
The  pupils  of  Plutarch  ot  Athens  seem  to  have 
learned  li«m  him  that  Aristotle  ngreed  with 
Plato  In  bis  view  of  the  world,  eyiiauus  and 
Htciocles  of  Alexandria,  the  former  the  teacher 
of  l'roclns  botn  rocogulre  ihl*  truth,  and  Hlero- 
eles  tells  ui  (hat  even  Ammonias  Saccss  proved 
this  substantial  agreement,  while  Hegel  In 
modcri.  times  thinks  that  the  name  lor  the 
whole  movement  ought  to  be  new  Arlstotellan- 
l-iu.  Pioelus,  however.  In  his  great  work  on 
i he  theology  ol  Pluto,  treating  chiefly  of 
the  dialogue  "  Pnriuenldes,"  has  uudertakeit  to 
show  that  Plato  himi-elf  holds  the  doctrine  of 
t  no  primal  essence  above  rea»ou  lu  several  of 
his  works.  I'roeluslived  a  century  nnd  a  half 
after  Christianity  had  becoruo  tbe  state  re- 
ligion. His  storks  exercl-cd  A  great  e0cc(  on 
ChrU:ian  mxstlclsm  thrunsh  the  so-*  ailed 
"liiniU'sttil,  Oic  Areopnglte'i  "  writings,  wbleb 
inu»t  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  tbe 
i.fth  century,  and  for  the  |<urposeof  Introducing 


the  rlnl-.f.j-hy  of  th*  Neo-1'laionlsts  Into  the 
service  ul  Christian  theology.  There  was  a 
certain  authority  given  to  the  work  of  Dlo- 
nysius  oi:  account  of  the  respect  paid  it  by 
Po)<es  of  the  early  church.  Scotus  Erlgene, 
translated  the  work  for  (  harles  the  Bald  in  8*3 
A-  1>.  Long  afterward  the  work  was  discovers*! 
to  be  spurious,  and  not  written  by  tbe  Dtony- 
sius  mentioned  In  Acts  xrlL,  and  supposed  to 
be  ine  first  Hlshop  of  Athens.  Scotus 
l.rlaena  developed  his  doctrine  of  tout 
natures  or  <>rders  of  being  (1)  that  which  creates 
but  Is  not  created;  i2.i  that  which  Is  created' and 
does  not  create;  (S)  neither  created  nor  creates. 
Ihe  last  Is  God  as  the  end  of  all  tilings,  and  is 
Identical  with  the  supreme  essence  of  Procins, 
Goo's  essence  a  unknown  aud  unknowable  for 
men  and  even  for  angels.  Yet  Ilia  being  can 
be  seen  in  all  things.  His  wisdom  appearing  In 
orderly  classification,  and  His  hie  in  tbe  con- 
stant succession  of  events  In  the  world.  Hers 
is  a  mingling  oi  mere  Platonistu  and  Christuv 
ity,  a  revealing  of  what  Is  non-rcvealable.  He 
fay*  further  that  the  highest  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  name,  but  thai  God  may  be  called 
symbolically,  goodness,  truth,  light,  Justice, 
sun,  star,  water,  Hon,  etc.  The  fourth  nature 
Is  really  above  truth  and  above  any  ex- 
pression wliatever.  Hut  the  first  nature 
creates  eternal  archetypes  of  things, 
and  those  are  in  the  divine  Logos,  the 
unbegoiten  9bn,  and  uuder  the  Influence  of  tue 
Holy  Ghost  create  the  world  of  nature.  The 
materiality  of  the  world,  he  holds,  la  merely  ap- 

Sareut  but  not  real.  "Our  life,"  says  he,  **u 
od's  life,"  Men  and  angels  know  of  God  by 
the  same  rovelatlou  that  He  markea  In  them  of 
Himself.  Aud  yet  Diouyslus  makes  me  first 
and  fourth  nature  to  be  one-  All  things  created 
return  to  tne  uncreated  and  repose  eternally  in 
God-  Alhanaslus  holds  the  Logos  to  be  part  of 
the  original  essence  and  not  secondary,  and  this 
Is  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Dlony- 
slus  wavers  between  the  orthodox  doctrlua  and 
Neo-PiatpuHm,  and  thcreforu.it  happened  that 
he  was  received  as  sound  philosophy  and  ex- 
ercised a  peaceful  influence  on  the  contempla- 
tive minds  of  the  church.  Hugo  and  Ulchard 
of  St  Victor  seem  to  have  profited  by  him. 
The  faculty  of  mystical  contemplation  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  highest.  John 
Fidanza,  called  "Honaventura  "  by  St,  Francis, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  mystics.  He  died  i-he 
saiuo  year  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  doctrine 
is  based  largely  on  that  of  Hlonyslus  and 
modified  by  the  Influence  of  Bernard  of  Clalr- 
vaux,  the  St  Victors  and  St  Augustine.  The 
Influence  of  tho  last  appears  in  his  opposition 
to  Aristotle  for  making  the  world  eternal  and 
for  denying  existence  to  Platonic  Ideas  and  for 
setting  up  doctrines  regarding  clvlt  society  And 
ethics  that  do  not  agree  with  the  Franciscan 
code  of  poverty,  and  obedience,  lnterpicilng; 
tbe  same  to  justify  mendicancy  for  industry, 
celibacy  for  marriage,  and  responsibility 
to  the  church  lnstend  of  tbe  State. 
Hoovwentura's  three  stages  of  Imitation  of 
Jesus  make  eternal  blessedness  to  consist  in 
coniemplstlon  and  Divine  lllnmlnatlon,  while 
mere  obedience  to  law  nnd  participation  In 
Gospel  counsels  remains  to  tne  devotee  without 
tlielifgbestgift.  Science  leads  to  understand- 
ing of  what  is  received  through  faith.  The 
world  Is  creAted,  says  he,  by  God,  not  to  In- 
crease His  glory,  hut  to  reveal  and  communl- 
cAte  It,  and  in  receiving  this  revelation  tne 
highest  well-being  of  His  creatures  consists. 
Thus  God's  glory  Is  the  good  of  His 
creatures,  aud  everything  proceeds  from 
the  love  of  God,  since  Ho  makes  all 
things  tend  toward  Himself.  In  all  creatures 
there  Is  an  unconscious  revelation  of  God,  but 
human  ree.son  is  the  only  Image  of  God.  God  Is 
highest  light  and  supreme  goodness  and  im- 

f tarts  Himself  to  nil  created  uelnas,  but  the  per- 
cct  revelation  takes  place  only  to  rational  be- 
ings who  can  understand  It,  and  hence  all  lowei 
beings  exist  for  man.  He  understands  the  prin 
cipleof  evil  for  selfishness  just  as  Gnosllcisnr 
made  the  self-seeking  of  the  soul  that  which  pro 
duced  matter.  Self-love  must  be  subordinate  u 
love  of  God,  and  its  highest  form  Is  found  li 
charity  which  looks  toward  the  divine  ideal  o 
man. 

Melster  Eokliart  seems  to  have  attended  the 
lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus  at  Paris  and  pos 
slbly  may  have  known  Thomas  Aquinas.  Hi 
was  a  Dominican,  too.  His  significance  as  phi 
losopher  is  louud  In  his  bold  altitude  agalns 
ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  elements,  prefer 
ring  symbolical  statements  of  speculative  doc 
triues  based  on  a  unysticaJ  treatment  of  dogsna 
of  the  church.  He  desired  to  find  a  short  not 
true  road  to  God.  But  while  Bonaventurt 
was  canonized  ns  a  sainr,  Melster  Eokbart's  doc 
.trines  were  condemned  as  heretical.  All  luys 
'ticlsui  undertakes  to  express  itself  by  symbol) 
and  All  symbolism  has  the  fundamental  defee 
thut  It  confuses  the  general  aud  particular  o 
the  species  und  the  individual,  and  thus  ren 
ders  lis  expressions  liable  to  be  seized  In  ■ 
sense  that  denies  the  attainment  of  divine  Jlf* 
bv  the  individual  person.  Lckhnrt  was  lnflu 
cured  by  lUuuysius  and  distinguishes  th> 
fourth  nature  uncreated  and  uncieatlng  fron 
the      creator— as     a     divine    esseuce      disltn 

f;ulsbed  from  God.  The  former  works,  th' 
alter  does  not.  and  is  Incomprehensible  eve 
to  himself  and  Inexpressible  and  not  totwn 
venled.  Hut  £ckbart  tells  us,  on  the  othe 
hand,  that  In  the  trinity  God  is  a  living  llgb 
that  reveals  Himself.  The  world  was  original! 
In  the  Father  ns  uncreated  simplicity,  but  o 
eiu'-iptna  from  God  It  took  on  multiplicity 
God's  goodness  caused  God  to  create,  lucre; 
Hun  God  has  cxterualixed  His  Inmost  esseuc- 
All  ihliigs  strive  after  likeness  to  Htra  as  the 
good.  God  communicates  himself  to  all  thing 
to  each  according  to  its  capacity  to  recet\ 
iiiui.  A|l  things  were  created  for  the  soul.  I 
Christ  ull  creatures  are  oue  man— this  man  i 
God. 

The  rest  of  the  lecture  was  taken  up  with  fu 
ther  Hlustratlojs  of  tckhart's  doctrines  au 
with  criticism  of  their  tendency. 

July  ?27 

THE  GHOST  PHILOSOPET. 

Once  Plato  Bought  for  the  wisdom  of 
Hie  world  in  tho  East.  Afterward  it 
dwelt  atxAthens  aAd  gave  an  atmos- 
phere Pn_t Se  Ao£jei)^.  -^h#u  et  found 
a   homo  iv /Hi  ThutrV*  Xiuin A.     Later 
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still  it  gamed  a  rcstlug-placeftvith  Kant 
at  Kunigsherg.  £*ea  it  had  a  home 
with  llcgel.  Now  it  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic!  and  Plato's  Academy  is  set 
up  in  SoiHord,  Massachusetts.  Tbe 
doctrine  of-JterehViary  descent  hasb/en 
fully  examined,  aid  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  legitimacy  of  thi,  succession. 
Socrates  and  Plato  have  come  to  life 
again  lu  tbe  persons  of  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Jones,  and  old  Pythagoras  is  re- 
vived in  tbe  venerable  bean-philosopher, 
Mi.  Alcott    Democritus  has  reappeared 

in  the  tall  and  slender  individual  known 
as  Mr.  Hanboru,  and  Diogenes  is  found 
among  the  attending  visitors.  Hypntia 
has  returned  to  vex  the  souls  of  the 
philosophers  in  the  person  of  Mtss  Pea- 
body,  aud  other  shades  of  the  great  de- 
parted arehoveriug  about  Concord  to  find 
persons  who  have  enough  uncommon 
common  sense  to  hold  their  re'iicar- 
nak-d  pcrsoiialitie".  The  chosl-pbil- 
osophy  lias  not  for  several  centuries 
pressed  so  impetuously  upon  the  phil- 
osophical teachers  as  it  is  now  felt  to 
press  in  that  quiet  town.  But  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  lind  the  fitting  receptacle 
for  the  reinvestment  of  these  old  souls 
with  present  life.  Dr.  Harris  has  been 
trying  to  play  tho  part  of  Uriareus,  the 
hundred-hundred,  and  gobble  up  the 
teachings  of  all  the  old  philosophers 
under  the  specious  plea  that  he  is 
teaching  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  tremendous  effort  has  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  ancient  teachers,  and 
the  attempt  to  use  them  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  bis 
health,,  reducing  his  bodily  vigor,  bring- 
ing on  terrible  headaches,  and  remind- 
ing him  that  llcgel  and  Kant  do  not 
enjoy  having  their  personalities  con- 
founded with  those  of  Tlato,  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Brahma.  They  ask  to  be  let 
alone;  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
shortcomings  shown  up;  and  the  dis- 
turbance among  these  old  ghosts  of 
philosophy  has  been  uuch  that  an. at- 
mospheric heat  has  been  created  at  Con- 
cord which  has  extended  all  over  Xew 
England.  Dr.  Jones  is  evidently  less 
ambitious  than  Dr.  Harris,  ne  is  will- 
ing to  take  only  one  ghost,  that  of 
Plato,  to  coujure  with.  Old  Plato  is 
the  happiest  member  of  the  ghost- 
philosophers  because  Dr.  Jones  has  so 
thoroughly  cottoned  to  him,  and  yet 
even  this  sapient  teacher  is  occasionally 
Bet  aside  by  his  disciple  for  the  cosmec- 
anies  and  philosophicalious  of  the 
raphosodists  of  Buddha,  who  are  put 
forward  as  having  grasped  the  secrets 
of  life  before  the  Great  Teacher  came  to 
the  planet  Plato  resents  this  and  dis- 
turbs his  modern  pupil  with  vertigo  and 
pangs  of  conscience  until  he  promises  to 
do  better. 

The  jolliest  of  the  old  ancients  Is 
Pythagoras.  He  possesses  Mr.  Aicott 
body  and  soul,  so  that  this  great 
modern  illuuunationist  has  iouie- 
innes  even  lorgottcn  himself.  He 
has  been  known  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  with  a  consciousness 
of  lost  ideutity,  begging  his  attendants 
to  answer  the  question,  "Am  I  myself, 
or  am  I  PythagorasV"  And  his  excep- 
tionally good  lectures  duriug  the  present 
session  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  be  spends  his  nights 
with  Pythagoras  and  his  days  at  the 
Hillside  chapel.  Pythagoras  enjoys  Mr. 
Alcoti's  loyalty,  and  Mr.  Alcott  enjoys 
it  too.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  the  least  to  be 
envied  among  'he  Concord  philosophers. 
Democritus  is  striving  for  tbe  mastery 
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of  bis  intellect,  but  Mr.  Snnborn  affects 
Socrates  more  than  Democritus.  He 
tries  to  talk  like  Socratei,  but  unlike 
Socrates  he  does  not  always  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Socrate*  knew 
when  to  be  silent.  II  Mr.  Sanborn 
could  only  content  himself  with  the 
role  of  the  grinning  philosopher,  De- 
mocritus  would  he  delighted,  and  bis 
modern  disciple  would  not  seem  to  be 
riding  two  horse*  at  the  same  moment 
Very  much  better  is  the  position  of  Mr. 
Emery,  who  faithfully  remember*  the 
motto  of  the  Egyptian  Academy,  which 
ran,  "Let  him  keep  silence,  whoever 
enters  here."  The  gift  of  silence  is  a 
mark  of  profundity,  and  Mr.  Emery 
carries  off  the  palm  at  the  school  of 
philosophy  because  he  knows  better  than 
any  one  else  when  not  to  speak. 

The  cream  of  the  school  is  supposed 
to  be  had  when  the  philosophers  descend 
from  their  magisterial  heights  and  talk 
back  and  forth.  Then  the  old  heathen 
thinkers  escape  into  the  woods  behind 
the  chapel,  and  modern  philosophy  stalks 
forth  across  the  platform;  then,  too, 
conies  the  confusion  of  the  hour.  The 
philosophers  differ  over  their  philosophy 
ns  the  doctors  differ  in  prescriptions  for 
their  patients.  What  the  one  believes 
the  other  disbelieves.  The  listeners  to 
these  profound  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions would  seem  to  be  able  to  carry 
away  something  from  a  discourse,  about 
the  first  principle,  or  the  true  theory  of 
knowing,  or  tho  identity  of  the  thinker' 
aud  liis  thought,  or  the  escape  of  the 
object  into  the  subject;  hut  when  one 
philosopher  demolishes  the  long-winded 
theory  of  another  philosopher,  and  all 
the  substance  of  the  original  lecture 
evaporates  into  the  cloud-land  of  the  in- 
tangible, an  indescribable  sense  of 
vagueness  comes  over  the  students  sit- 
ting patiently  on  their  camp-chairs,  and 
they  are  very  much  in  the  condition 
of  the  Englishman  who  heard  Bishop 
Bloomfield  preach  from  the  text, 
'•TVe  fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God,"  and  is  said  to  have  replied 
to  the  bishop's  catetliiziug,  "I  think, 
•uan,  there  might  be  a  God."  The 
daily  sessions  of  the  school  are  a  scries 
of  dissolving  views,  in  which  worlds  arc 
created  and  destroyed  as  children  blow 
soap-bubbles,  only  to  see  them  burst  in 
the  air.  All  this  is  very  fine  for  an 
audience  bent  upon  an  initiation  into 
the  higher  mysteries  of  the  human 
mind.  But  with  the  thermometer  at 
80  degrees,  with  these  fine-spun  abstrac- 
tions thrown  out  when  one  is  most  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  keep  cool,  aud  every 
fresh  abstraction  is  like  an  additional 
firebrand  to  his  comfort,  the  question  is 
not  whether  one  can  separate  the 
essence  from  the  dross  in  discussions  of 
philosophy,  butj  whether  one  can  keep 
body  aud  soul  together  from  day  to  day. 
Take  all  the  high  and  serious  thinking 
that  is  now  beiqg  put  forth  In  Concord, 
and  who  can  at  this  season  propeYly  digest 
it  or  carry  it  away  ?  Even  the  affairs 
of  state  are  paralyzed  during  the  sum- 
mer heat,  and  all  the  heavier  concerns 
of  the  world  are  suspended  while  the 
dog-star  reigns,  but  nothing  daunts 
the  little  band  at  Concord.  They  go 
on  creating  souls  and  worlds,  and  set- 
ting up  gods  aid  knocking  them  down, 
and.  meddling  with  the  universe  and 
overthrowing  previous  systems  of  phil- 
osophy with  as  much  unconcern  as  if 
this  were  the  temperate  zone  and  people 
were  comfortable.  Their  audacity  is 
great;  their  self-con 6 den ce  is  sublime. 
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But  was  ever  an  heroic  step  taken 
in  philosophy  or  life  in  which  a  few 
men  did  not  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  and  in  which  they  did  not 
act  under  illusions  of  theirown  fancies? 
Is  it  not  a  maxim  of  the  very  philosophy 
which  the  Concord  teachers  are  putting 
forth,  that  petsous  as  well  as  things  are 
not  what  they  seem?  Mr.  Emerson  al- 
ways penetrated  behind  the  illusion  to 
the  reality.  So  when  we  come  to  know 
these  genial  optimists  in  their  inner 
gravity  and  talk  with  them  in  the  lan- 
guage'of  common  mortals  and  reach  the 
true  inwardness  of  their  thought,  they 
ore  beftnr  i than  they  seem.  To  the 
common  clodhopper  they  belong 
to  another  climate  and  feast 
on  the  upper  air,  but  their  voy- 
ages of  Oiscovery  are  not  entered 
upon  as  the  wise  men  of  Gotham 
went  to  se*  in  a  bowl,  not  do  they  try 
ballooning  by  always  toiling  at  their 
own  boot-straps.  The  speculative 
dreamer  is  often  the  latest  thinker. 
Kant  and  Hegel' dreamed,  but  they 
also  thought,  and  their  thought  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  intellectual 
world.  The  old  philosophers  were  a 
charming  set  because  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  their  ideas,  and  charming 
are  our  Concord  philosophers  who  chase 
the  hours  of  summer  with  their  specula-. 
lions.  And  so  far  arc  they  from  in- 
dulging in  merely  idle  fancies,  that 
(here  has  already  gone  forth  from  this 
little  company  of  thinkers  some  of  the 
bravest,  most  assuring,  most  inspiring 
words  for  God,  for  immortality,  for  the 
better  grasp  of  truth,  both  human  and 
divine,  that  have  ever  been  spoken  by 
American  teachers. 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 

ItpCTtABrs^BY    TUB    BXV.   M. %A* 
HOLLAND  AND  PROW,  HAJtMIM. 


Mr.  Holland  Upon  lbs  Rslatloa  of  PhfJoee- 
phj  to  AgTtostiHsm—Hecossary  Aseusnpe- 
tloa  ef  tbe  Absolute— Papain  Proof*  of 
God's  Existence— professor  Harris  TJpa* 
Christian  Mysticism;  Boaaventwra  aad 
llewter  Sckbardt, 

fnoa  oo*  sreciai  co sa** rosea  in.  1 
Cos^ono.  Mam.,  July  36,  1183.— This  forenooa 
tlM  company  In  Hillside  chape)  vm  entertained 
by  »  lecture  by  the  Rot.  R.  A.  Holland,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  of  Chicago,  upon  "Philosophy 
In  Its  Relation  to  Agnosticism."  His  Introduc- 
tion was  an  outline  of  ths  agnostic  tendency 
which  Is  so  prevalent  today.  Bellg Ion  and  phi- 
losophy both  tend  to  ajrnosrtcisia-  Thong ht,  and 
not  feeling,  must  be  the  lonadailoa  on  which  re- 
ligion rests,  f«r  otherwise,  as  feeling* 
differ  In  Intensity  only,  fanaticism  weald 
be  the  oaJy  religion.  A  religion  which  abeav 
Uoas  reason  most  bars  a  raaaea  for  not  ressoa 
Ing.  If  It  yields  to  authority,  It  Is  baeaoss  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Its  reason  la  better  than  Its 
own.  Mr.  Holland  related  tha  old  fable  of  tho 
race  between  the  bars  and  hedgehog,  and  saM  II 
was  a  fable  showing/  faith  la  it*  attempt  te  oet- 
ruo  reason.  The  requirement  that  rellgtoa  be- 
come philosophic,  and  that  philosophy  pi  cease 
religious;  together  with  law  wide  exUat  of  radi- 
cal questioning,  are  the  meet  hopsfal  ladle  aUoao 
of  tbe  times.  The  doubt  which  la  so  fiauaaaUi 
espressod  In  philosophy,  rsllfioa  aadoomsaoa 
life  mnit  have  soma  ressoa  In  t*^  sslad  of  aasst, 
and  tho  radical  reach  of  tho  doubt  gangs*  tha 
Importance  of  tbe  faith  It  antloipataa.  Gary  bv 
thought  can  the  mind  know  whether  what  eeaaaa 
to  t>e  knowledge  la  true  or  false.  An  ages  her* 
in  their  thought  asenmad  ths  abeorute.  ladtrlaV 
us)  thinker*  may  hare  puxxlsd  ~* 


Knowledge  must  be  absolute  in  order  to  know 
that  speclul  object*  ar*  bat  parts  of  a  great 
whole  and  are  related  to  each  other.  Tneaatt- 
cutorssofail  special  oWee**   of   ■>■■*■■■  aat 


but  failures  of  ihe  part  to  Include  the  whole.  To 
denvoneGod  If  to  a*sert  many.  Can  space,  a 
part,  account  for  time,  which  is  alao  a  part*/  Can 
either  account  for  causation?  They  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  absoluteness.  Make  space  absolute 
and  it  chance*  Into  time.  Make  time  absolute 
and  it  changes  Into  eternity.  Make  causation 
absolute  audit  must  cause  itself,  and  so  belts 
0*11  effect.  Thought  Is  the  absolute,  the  all. 
A  i.-uhite  form  most  contalu  reality.  That  is  ab- 
solute form  which  contains  within  Itself  all  rsaj- 
Ity,  that  W,  God.  To  know  that  the  lnflulta 
Is,  Implies  knowledge  of  infinite  belug, 
and  this  means  Infinite  personality  or  God. 
Nature  Is  not  inherent  being.  It  is  always 
In  change.  Toward  unity  all  things  aspire,  (tod 
cannot  know  hlmselt  correctly  unless  tbe  self- 
known  Is  In  every  respect  tbe  stuns  as  that  which 
knows.  Hence  ths  complete  form  of  conscious- 
ness is  not  subject,  but  subject-object.  The  ab- 
solute i*  trl-personal.  God  appears  in  person- 
ality,—the  knowing  ie  Father,  tbe  known  is  Bon 
and  the  recognition  Is  the  HolyGaost.  In  re- 
ligion philosophy  and  religion  meet.  Knowledge 
Is  relative  as  related  to  an  absolute  beyond  its 
reach,  and  In  this  sense  is  relative  only  because 
imperfect.  The  most  perfect  knowledge  must  be 
the  knowledge  of  relation,  lint  this  Knowledge 
cannot  be  called  relative  In  tbe  sense  of  Imper. 
feet,  because  it  does  not  know  the  unrelated.  It 
Is  the  test  of  reason  that  it  cannot  think  what 
contradicts  its  nature.  Tha  unthinkable  !■  the 
absurd,  not  tbe  absolute. 

>1  r.  Holland  then  spoke  of  tbe  absurdity  of  tne 
popular  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  Sym- 
bols reveal,  hut  do  not  define  God.  They  have  a 
place  in  worship,  but  not  in  argument.  The 
argument  from  design  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  is  held  to  prove  an  ail-wise  designer.  Na- 
ture Is  regarded  as  tbe  stuff  which  God  has 
taken  and  turned  to  good  account,  rhit  who 
created  nature  so?    God,  of   course.    Then  the 

rioof  of  bis  wisdom  from  design  proven  simply 
hat  hi?  wisdom  consists  in  repairing  the  blunder 
of  hit  first  creation.    Tbe  argument  from  dretga 

C roves  God  to  i-e  all-wise  onlr  by  proving 
lm  to  be  all-foolish.  All  finite  reprceente- 
tlons  of  God  as  cause  bring  him  into  the 
categories  of  physical  science,  and  that  sci- 
ence is  true  when  it  savs  that  nature  has 
no  place  for  snch  a  God.  He  belongs  to  a  higher 
categdry.  He  is  absolute  mind.  Hs  Is  not  first 
cause,  because  be  Is  also  last  effect,  tbe  effect  of 
his  own  causing.  Ontr  as  essential  reason  can  he 
be  rationally  demonstrated.  The  demonstration 
of  God  is  not  from  finite  nature,  but  from  deduc- 
tion. There  is  another  method  of  demon  strati  on, 
and  the  church  followed,  it  with  halting  steps  In 
t  he  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  method  of  philosophy 
which  tbepost-Kautian  thinkers  have  followed  to 
the  end.  It  shows  that  things  hare  no  substan- 
tial being  of  their  own,  that  they  are  pans  of  a 
whole  in  an  organic  unity,  and  this  unity  must  be 
self-detenniniug,  and  therefore,  infinite  reason. 
Hence,  all  natural  appearances  are 
revelations  of  Infinite  reason.  Reason 
culminate*  in  Christianity,  which  compre- 
hends all  religious  symbols  in  Its  own  perfect 
symbol.  It  indent  I  fle*  the  divine  with  tbe 
human  mind  in  Christ.  After  this  is  popularly 
demonstrated,  doubt  wilt  rive  way  to  ft  faith 
better  .than  any  yet  seen,  a  faith  wblcb  shall  be 
knowledge,  and  shall  bring  heaven  to  earth, 
whose  silence  shall  seem  harmony,  and  whose 
songs  shall  seem  audible  echoes  of  tbe  role*  of 
God. 

The  conversation,  following  the  lecture  was 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Alcott,  Sanborn,  Harris, 
Emery,  Holland  and  Miss  Peabody,  and  the  math 
Issue  was  whether  life  and  thought  are  identical. 
Mr.  Holland  maintained  that  the  tbvUght  and 
the  thinker  are  identical;  Miss  Peabody  made 
love  the  highest  element  in  peroonalitv,  aud  Pro- 
lessor  Harris  regarded  tbe  issue  as  of  words 
mere  y.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  disposed  to  doubt  Mr. 
Hollsnd's  position. 

ProfessoT  Harris  delivered  In  the  evening  his 
fourth  lecture,  the  subject  being  "Christian  Mys- 
ticism; Bonaventura  and  Melster  Sckbardt."  He 
•aid:  In  my  last  lecture  1  endeavored  to  show 
the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  neo-Platonlsra,  that 
tiiey  luti  e»*cmUlly  tbe  same  solution  for  ths 
problem  of  the  origlo  of  finite  existence  snd  Im- 
perfection. Gnosticism  tried  to  make  a  solution 
which  would  agree  with  Christianity,  while  neo- 
Pratonixra  sought  to  make  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  dependent,  imperfect 
thiugs  on  the  basis  of  Platonic  philosophy  with- 
out reference  to  Christianity.  Both  systems 
agree  In  adopting  Phllo'a  doctrine  of  a  God  ex- 
alted above  virtue  and  above  knowledge  and  even 
above  good  and  evil,  while  Plato  Ideatincd  him 
with  the  good. ,  Prom  God.  as  oaejbere  sananatea 
according  to  Gnosticism  and  Doo-Pietonuua, 
A*ot"  a*  its  linage,  and  then  the  soul  ae  the  Image 
of  tbe  Aotts.and  then  body  or  tbe  material 
world  from  soul  as  the  soul's  creation.  The  sys- 
tems agree  lu  these  four  great  cardinal  thought* 
but  disagree  only  In  tbe  intercalation  of  Inter- 
mediate steps,  and  In  naming  them.  Gnosticism 
likes  to  use  tbe  word  /fc>»n  where  Piston  lam  likes 
tbe  word-Idea,  meanintr  thereby  a  complete  cycle 
or  process  like,  for  example,  animal  or  vegsuUv* 
life,  or  like  the  political  state,  or  tbe  social  com- 
munity of  productive  Industry  and  exchange  of 
productions.  The  state,  as  ere  might  say,  u  or- 
ganised on  the  Idea  of  Justice,  and  has  an  organ- 
ism for  discovering  snd  defining  lsws  that  limit 
the  Individual  to  doing  only  what  wdl  conserve 
society;  thb>  Is  cadi-  the  legislative  power;  tbea 
It  has  another  organism,  the  executive,  for  ap- 
prehending persons  who  break  the**  laws  and  for 
otherwise  auinliipstering  the  laws;  lastly  there  a* 
tbe  judicial,  which  examinee  the  question  of  tee 
correct  application  of  ths  general  law  to  the  lay 
dividual  caae.  These  three  organisms  asake  np 
tbe  Jion  of  justice— Its  complete  cycle  er  pce- 
ceea. 

There  may  be  many  Idea*  er  JEon*  pi  seed  be- 
tween the  Aom*  and  the  sued— there  are  twenty- 
eight  In  the  systems  of  Valentin  us,  and  In  rroclas 
there  are  many  unities  leselng  from  the  primal 
essence,  all  exalted  above  life  snd  rsasoa  snd  the 
power  of  the  comprehension:  then  there  are 
xnauy  triad*  corresponding to  M***  between  res- 
ton  and  matter.  Mare  Ion  of  Jfoates  has  no  JEosja, 
but  retstns  the  demlourgos,  or  soul.thst  ssekes 
the  world  and  who  1*  opposed  to  the  most  higb 
and  bis  Christ.  Altogether,  therefore,  we  must 
conceive  neo-Platomsin  essentially  tbe  same 
world  theory  as  Gnosttclem,  both  being  esaaaa- 
tiou;  theories  having  tne  principle  of  lapse  setae 
prluulpUnf  method,  and  wi  ib*  nrlacipls  of  mI( 
determination,  whirs.  Is  tbe  troe  principle  ef 
metuvd.  'Ibe  priudple  of  lap**  finds  only  a  c" 
le,   while   "" 


•ceiidlng  scale. 


tbe  principle  of  self-de- 


tenninatlon  snows  us  an  a>ccnunig  scale,   and  ts 
the  only  principle  lu  theology  tnat  can  f  arnlsh  a 

from)  J  lor  the  world  a*  a  revelation  of  raaaou,  or 
or  the  perfection  of  man. 

In  the  latter  forms  of  nee  Platonbnn  there  is  a 
return  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  Aristotle  snd 
Plato.  Ths  pupils  of  Plutarch  of  Athens  seem  to 
bsvs  learned  from  blmthat  Aristotle  sgrced  with 
Plato  In  bis  view  of  the  world.  SjyrJaniU  Hierc- 
clee  of  Alexandria,  tbe  former  the  teacher  oT 
ProcJus,  both  recognise  this  truth,  and  Hieroclee 
tells  us  mat  eren  Atoiuouias  Saccaa  proved  tne 
substantial  agreement,  while  Hegel  In  modem 
tiutse  ihtuk*  that  the  name  for  the 
who  a  movement  ought  to  be  new  ArutoteHaa- 
Isiu.  Proclus,  however,  la  his  great  work  on 
the  theology  of  Plato  treating  chiefly  el 
the  dialogue  "Parmenldea"  has  undertaken  to 
■how  that  Plato  biui*ell  holds  the  doctrine  of  the 
primal  essence  above  reason,  In  several  of  his 
works-  Proclus  lived  a  centnry  and  a  half  alter 
CbrlatinDity  btid  i«coine  the  state  religion.  His 
works  exercised  a  great  effect  ou  Christian  mys- 
ticism through  the  so-calied  **)>lonysius  the 
Areopaglte's  writings,  which  must  nave  been 
written  after  tbe  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
fur  the  purpose  oi  Introducing  the  philosophy  of 
the  neo-Piatoalsis  Into  the  service  of  Christian 
theology.  There  was  a  certain  authority  given  to 
tbe  work  of  l>louy»ius  on  account  of  the  resneet 
paid  It  by  popes  of  the  early  church.  8cotu» 
Liigsna  translated  the  work  for  Charles  the  Bald 
rn  *43  A.D.  Long  afterward  tbe  work*  was  discov- 
ered to  be  spurious  and  Dot  writteu  by  tho  Diony- 
tiuj  mentioned  la  Acta  (xtU.)  aud  luppo&ad  to  be 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens.  Scot  ns  Erigena  de- 
velo)wd  Ills  doctrine  of  four  natures  or  orders  of 
being:  (l)tbat  which  created,  but  is  nut  created; 
(If)  that  whlcn  Is  created  snd  does  not  create;  (3) 
nt-ltber  created  nor  creates.  Tho  last  is  God  as 
tbe  end  of  all  tblDC*,  and  is  identical  with  the 
supreuM  essence  or  Proclus. 

God  s  essence  is  unknown  and  unknowable  for 
men.  aud  even  for  aufels.  Yet  his  being  can  he 
seen  In  all  things,  bK  wlsdnni  appearing  In  order- 
ly classification,  and  blu  life  in  ths  constant  suc- 
cession of  events  in  t  lie  world.  Here  is  a  mingling 
of  nee-i'latnnlsin  and  Chrhttianlty,  a  revealing  of 
what  Is  non-reveaJahle.  He  says  further  that  the 
highest  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  name,  but  that 
God  may  be  called  symbolically,  goodness,  truth. 
light,  jnstlcc,  sun,  star,  watc,  Hon,  etc  The 
fourth  nature  Is  really  above  truth  and  above  any 
expression  whatever,  but  the  first  nature  creates 
eternsl  archetypes  of  things,  and  these  are  in  the 
iHriue  Logos,  the  nn begotten  son,  and,  nndsr  the 
influence  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  create  the  world  of 
nature.  The  materiality  of  the  world,  he  holds, 
is  merely  apparent,  but  not  real.  "Our  life,"  ears 
he,  "is  God's  life."  Men  and  angels  know  of  ■God 
la  the  same  reyelatiQp  (hat  he  makes  In, tfaejapt 
himself.  .And  yet  Dlonyslus  makes  tbe  first  and 
fourth  nature  to  be  one.  All  things  created 
return  to  the  uncreated  and  repose  eternally 
In  God.  Athanaiiiits  holds  the  Logos  m 
be  part  of  the  original  eacence,  ami  not 
secondary,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
of  John.  IMonyslus  wavers  between  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  aud  neo-Platonisiu,  and  therefore  It 
happens  that  be  was  received  ax  sound  philoso- 
phy, and  exercised  a  peaceful  Influence  on  the 
contemplative  minds  of  the  church.  Hugo  and 
nichard  of  St.  Victor,  seem  to  have  profited  by 
him.  The  faculty  of  mystical  contemplation  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  hlchcst.  John  Kid  ansa 
ceiled  "llonaveuturs,"  by  St.  Francis,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mystics.  He  died  the  same  year 
with  Toonin*  Aqninas.  His  doctrine  is  based 
largel/  on  that  of  IMonyslus,  and  modified  by  the 
Influence  of  lie  rn  ard  of  Clalrv&ux,  the  fit. 
Victors,  and  St.  AuguBilne.  The  influence  of  tbe 
last  appears  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  for 
making  tbe  world  eternal,  and  for  denying  ex- 
istence to  Platonic  ideas,  and  for  kettlng  up 
doctrines  regarding  civil  society  and  ethics  that 
do  not  agree  with  tho  Franciscan  code  of  poverty, 
and  obedience,  interpreting  tne  same  to  justify 
mendicancy  for  industry,  celibacy  for  marriage, 
and  responsibility  to  the  church  instead  of  the 
state  lfonavcutura'B  three  stages  of  imitation  of 
Jedtis  make  eternal  blessedness  to  consist  ie  con- 
templation and  divine  Illumination,  while  mere 
obedience  to  law  and  participation  In  gofc}»el 
counsels  remains  to  the  devotee  without  the 
highest  gift.  Science  leads  to  understanding  of 
what  Is  received  through  faith.  The  world  Is 
created,  says  he,  by  God,  not  to  Increase  his 
glory,  but  to  reveal  and  communicate  It,  and  In 
receiving  this  revelation  the  highest  well-ltelng 
of  his  creatures  couidst*.  Tha*  (rod's  glory  is 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  everything  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  (rod.SBfcco  he  makes  all 
tilings  tond  toward  himself.  In  all  creatures 
there  is  an  unconscious  revelation  of  God.imt 
human  reason  is  tho  only  image  of  God.  God  la 
highest  light  and  supreme  goodness,  snd  Imp  arts 
himself  to  all  created  beings,  but  the  nerlect 
revelation  takesf  place  only  to  rational  l>einga 
who  can  understand  It,  and  hence  all  lower  be- 
ings exist  for  man.  He  understands  tbe  princi- 
ple of  evil  for  selfishness,  just  aa  Gnosticism 
made  the  self-seeking  of  the  soul  that  which 
produced  matter.  &eli-iove  must  be  subordinate 
to  lore  of  God,  and  its  highest  form  is  found  in 
charity,  which  look*  toward  tha  divine  Ideal  of 
man. 

Melster  Pckbart  seems  to  have  attended  the 
lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus  at  Paris,  and  pos- 
sibly msr  have  knovm  Thomas  Aquluas.  He  waa 
a  I>oinlnlcan,  too.  His  slgulflcance  as  philoso- 
pher is  fouud  lu  bis  bold  attitude  sgainst  eccle- 
siastical and  dialectical  elements,  preferring  sym- 
bolical statements  of  speculative  doctrines  based 
on  a  mystical  treatment  of  tbe  dogmas  of  tbe 
church.  He  desired  to  find  a  short  and  true  road 
to  God-  Hut  while  Honaveutuia  waa  canonised 
as  a  saint.  Melster  Kckhart's  doctrines  were  con- 
demned as  heretical.  All  inystictsiu  undertakes 
to  express  Itself  by  ■emboli,  and  all  symbolism 
has  the  fundamental  defect  that  It  confuses  the 
general  and  particular,  or  the  species  and  tbe  in- 
dividual, and  thus  renders  Its  expressions  lialde 
to  be  seised  in  a  sense  that  denies  the  sttainruent 
of  divine  life  by  tbe  Individual  person.  Eckhart 
wni  Influenced  by  Hlonyelas,  and  distinguishes 
the  fourth  nature  uncreated  and  uncreatlng  from 
the  Creator,  as  b  divine  essence  dlstinguUbed 
irum  God.  The  former  works,  the  latter  docs  not, 
and  is  Incomprehensible  even  to  himself,  and  In- 
expressible and  not  to  be  revealed.  Hut  this  sb- 
scract  Godhead  1*  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things,  for  they  sr*  completed  16  it  and  com*  to 
repose  In  absolute  pcrleotloo.  This  abstraction 
Is  only  an  abstraction,  for  In  the 
Trinity,  Eckhart  tells  as,  God  Is  a 
living  light  that  reveals  hlmaeif.  The  world 
wa*  originally  to  the  Father  a*  uncreated  sim- 
plicity, but    ob    emerging   from  God    It  took  on 
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multiplicity.  (iod'a  gootlnew  cauied  blm  to 
create.  In  creation,  God  tau  wtemiilwil  bis  in- 
moti  aMCDce.  Ai]  tuinc*  itrlve  afur  ILketYCMto 
hiiautbair  food-  God  ooiQMnlcAtM  bimwif 
10  all  ttilafi  scoordinic  to  their  capacity  to  re- 
ceive tbeiu.  All  tbing*  wer*  created  for  Uw 
tool,  la  Christ  all  creator**  an  on*  maa,— aatf 
tbii  ma&  i»  God. 

Tb*r«*toI  taateetnr©  waa  Uk*a  up  witb  far- 
ther iliatcratioa  and  critic  Urn  of  Eckbart.  Ha 
%**  atased  to  b*  ta*  prim*  laorar  la  what  In—* 
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PHILOSOPHY    AT    COrtCORD 

Lecture  by  the  Her.  B.  A.  Hol- 
land, l>.  D,  of  Cbicitffo. 

Philotophy  in  JRetmttmn  fa  *Jfe- 

Profezyff  Harrii  Occupies  fas  Evening 

Christian  Mysticism;  Bonaventura 
and  Bleister  Eckbardt. 


The    snUnUing     Conversation 
of  the  Morning. 


The  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  of  Colear.o, 
wi>  on  "Philosophy  Id  Relation  to  Agaoitlcfea'.  and 
Religion,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Religion."  vTben 
Dr.  Holland  lectured  before  the  Concord  School  last 
summer  tbe  Trartller  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  noting 
something  of  tbe  work*  and  growing  fame  of  Chit 
eloquent  Western  divine,  who  waa  called  from  St, 
Louis  to  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 

At  the  former  city  Dr.  Holland  held  a  position  ef 
great  influence  aside  from  the  rpecUl  congregation 
(tint  composed  his  church.  Hit  Sunday  cventtg res- 
tore* were,  in  their  popnlurity,  one  of  to*  most  po- 
te  it  social  powers  of  the  day.  His  s  abject*  embraced 
current  topics  of  thought  and  literature,  and  that  St. 
Louis  justly  receiver  the  tribute  of  being  the  Boston 
of  the  West  is  undoubtedly  da)  more  to  the  educa- 
tive influences  of  Professor  Harris,  and  contributed 
to  by  Dr.  Holland,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Snider,  aud  on*  or 
two  others  that  ought  be  named,  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  public  schools,  it  w!!l  be  t*a*mber*a* 
sere  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Professor  H«rrtr 
for  some  20  years,  during  which  time  his  philosophic 
thought  so  perui*Kted  them  that  there  to  oardly  a 
girl  of  sixteen  among  the  educated  classes  wbo  does 
cot  asplr e  to  an  acquaintance  with  Hegel  aud  Kant. 
It  was  .therefore  with  especial  interest  that  the 
thought  contributed  by  Dr.  Holland  oa  care  of  toe 
uiovt  profr  nod  problems  of  the  day— that  of  Agnoa- 
t>c'-ru  and  skepticism— was  awaited. 

Tbe  Reverend  Doctor  opened  his  lecture  by  saying 
tbat  it  is  She  boast  of  those  wbo  doubt  and  the  1am- 
t-Ltatioo  ol  tboee  who  believe  that  our  see  la  skeptl- 
lical,  and  tbat  this  skepticism,  not  coaflned  to  phi- 
losophy, is  pervading  our  literature  and  household 
thought.  Us  philosophy  Is  without  certitude,  aad 
iu  poetry  In  a  dispute  of  two  vole*.- : 

••An  Infant  crying  In  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light— 
And  with  no  language  bat  a  cry." 

While  its  popular  mood  seem*  on*  of  indiffer- 
ence (though  less  so  than  it  seems),  to  all  absolute 
alms,  in  ntutty  It  tries  vainly  to  find  a  law  of  right. 
Religion  too  t»  not  only  doubted  by  the  uorellgtou*, 
but  even  deubts  Itself. 

Tbo  Doctor  -|ue*Uoned  as  to  which  kind  of  Agnae- 
ticltni  was  worse,  tbat  of  philosophy  or  that  of  Re- 
ligion which  despal-s  of  nudlug  Clod  otherwise  than 
i>v  the  accident  ef  outward  authority.  Had  reli- 
gion never  doubted  It  might  hare  lived  as  la  orirav- 
n ve  t implicttt  —but  tbe  doubt,  ouce  excited,  asost  he 
alla.ied  i.y  raaaon.  Religion  cannot  oeoy  tbe  Juris- 
diction of  pbllo-opby  without  It*  own  right  to  exist. 
But  the  prevalent  doubts  mast  bare  a  rmsoa  for  ex- 
if  t log.  All  rattossl  doubt  to  rslallv*.  It  marks  the 
transition  of  the  generic  mind  from  a  leas  to  a  more 
perfect  comprehension  of  truth.  It  n  tb*  necessary/ 
loot  Ion  and  growth  of  thought  which  never  leave* 
wonted  beliefs  except  for  ideas  tbat  transoend  thsss, 
and  in  whore  tranoendaucy  they  are  found  again, 
risen  from  tbe  dead  aud  glorified.  Such  doubta  tbe 
Doctor  believed  come  to  fulfill,  not  to  destroy.  Tb* 
uueeUous  of  the  age*  are  a  nllosneter  which  marks 
the  depth  of  ■  bought*  current  through  Urn*.  So 
much  as  any  Age  assumed,  so  much  did  It  leav*  out- 
side ot  thought  and  knowledge.  Only  by  traosforss- 
iiig  knowledge  into  thought  can  the  mind  know  wnsvt 
to  true  or  fa  is*. 

All  age*  ol  Christian  civilisation  b store  ours,  what- 
ever they  may  have  doubted,  have  attained  tbo  ab- 
solute. Hut  it  lm«  come  Into  the  coosclouinesi  of 
our  time  that  what  tbe  past  has  liken  as  absolute  Is 
really   relative  and  nnite.    Question*  rucb  as  this 
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ciiut:  How  can  there  bt  a  self,  simple,  permanent 
and  substantial,  when  all  tbat  Is  known  Is  known  In 
complex  relations?  I*  knowledge  possible?  Is  there 
a  i.y  •ell  that  knows?  Or  am  1  aud  mr  knowing  alike 
Illusory— 

TBE  DBBAX  OF  X  DBCAM? 

Do  I  know  that  I  know?  What  ts  knowing— tb* 
knowing  of  kt owing? 

Tin?  i;  the  uiultltorm  qaejt loiilng  of  our  ties*  first 
given  philosophic  utterance  by  Hum*,  and  Kant.  It 
was  repeated  by  Goethe  with  *  great  .bout  of  poetry 
mat  euugnt  tbe  ear  of  tbe  world.  Other  voler.-— 
Compte  and  Maossll  lo  roltg.oo,  and  Herbert  Hjien- 
cer  iu  physical  science— look  it  np.  and  nove'i  und 
newspspeit  made  It  multitadlnoiu,  till  the  cry  be- 
came a  clamor;  a  clamor  tbat  expresses  tbe  deepest 
lunging  of  iininaniiv  noo3  tbo  loss  because  its  ex- 
pn^sii  ii  Las  a  tone  of  desoalr.  The  de-pnir  of  Abso- 
lute knowledge  implies  an  absolute  in  know  elge. 

Dr.  Holland  coii»iJered  at  some  length  toe  iut- 
poitance  ol  a  standard  of  Jadgiueut,  and  continned 
ti-at  in  ever}-  age  of  declarioB  the  abjotute  un- 
knowable. Agno.-tici»m  declares  it  already  known. 
The  confmiou  results  rrom  it*  not  Iwving  tiroaghi 
into  consciousness  tbe  hidden  implication*  of  Its  onn 
t  li  ought. 

Tne  K-verend  Doctor  asserted  tbat  the  unthiik- 
■blc  is  the  absurd,  not  the  Absolute,  but  that  even 
the  mock  absolute  of  tbe  Agcostic  U  not  quite  so 
unteiate J  as  be  conjecture*.  Tboogh  out  of  koowl- 
td^e  it  t-t ill  f tanila  in  some  relation  to  Knowledge,  for 
or;  is  a. relation  as  well  a*  In,  and  to  be  known  as 
out  of  knowledge  u  to  fall  witnio  tbe  relation*  of 
lUat  knowing  which  know*  It  to  be  out  of  knowl- 
edge. Ami  wl'hln  these  rel  itions  it  is  eisilv  and 
well  otdc.-stood  as  no:. sense,  an  absiructiou  blown 
out  to  Illimitable  distension  by  tbe  gas  of  Its  utter 
dradness. 

itsuaroeles*  iinm*  It  Kothmg.  Ku  woudcr  that 
the  worship  of  lis  votaries  is  chiefly  of  tbe  silent  •  jrt. 

The  entire  trend  of  Dr.  Holland  s  argument  I*  to 
the  effect  that  knowledge  only  become*  sreu  through 
thought,  us  fuel  only  becomes  flame  by  Are.  He  be- 
lt* ve*  reason  is  the  sole  self -determining  power  kn  jwu 
io  inaii  or  within  the  possibility  of  thought;  that 
hence  all  natural  appearance*  are  appe&raaees 
or  revelations  of  tbis  lufloits  reason  which  re- 
veals itself  not  only  in  nature  but  in  man  wbo 
grows  with  the  gradual  revelation  through  a  cres- 
cent order  of  religious  thought,  culminating 
In  Christianity  which  comprehend*  all  their  scat- 
tered anu  imperfect  symiwls,  in  it*  ous  perfect 
symbol,  iu  ttod-man,  the  Ccrist.  The  Reverend 
Dcctor  eloped  by  saying: 

Until  Christianity  b  thus  demouatrated  men  who 
demand  tbe  reason  of  faith  will  continue  to  dou'dt  it* 
abtolote  claims.  But  whenever  this  demoestratioo 
si. ad  be  made  popular  to  *  public  intelligence  which, 
niettti while,  however,  will  bavo  to  learn  other  than 
empirical  modes  of  thought,  then  an  epo:h  of 
doubt  i-hali  give  way  to  ao  epoch  of  holier  faith 
than  the  world  baa  yet  seen— a  faith  that  shall  be 
knowledge  of  the  Most  High  Reason  by  reasoo, 
leaving  untight  in  the  universe  alien  to  man,  bring- 
ing his  heaven  down  :o  e.irtb  and  making  every 
ini'vemeut  of  his  rime  eternal  with  the  eternal  truths 
«t(j  principle*  that  fill  it,  rebuilding  tbe  church, 
now  httlf  in  ruim.  on  the  firmer  foundation,  and  un- 
der the  rerener  sky  of  his  own  spirit,  with  an  arch] 
tcctore  of  thought  more  ornate  and  aspiring  thaa  tbe 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  for  a  worship  whose 
silences  shall  be  full  of  hi  riuony,  and  whose  scngs 
shall  seem  audible  echoes  or  the  voice  of  Uod. 

TBE    CONVEU1TIOK. 

The  couvcr«a<ion  following  andresultlut  from  this 

able  lectpre  of  Dr.  Holland's  was  particularly  *ug- 

gfsilve    and     entertaining.    Among     tbe  iopeoing 

resnark*    was    that    of     alias    Peabody,   wbo    ei- 

{ tressed  her  conviction  that  tbe  age  was  too  affluent 
n  thought  for  real  effectiveness-,  that  action  is 
clogged  Dy  it,  so  to  speak,  and  that  too  much  thought 
is  u  vice.  SliMa  Peabcly  referred  to  tbe  very  notable 
and  slinitlcaut  fact  of  tbe  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Kol.s 
Adler  from  the  presidency  of  the  Free  Religion*  As- 
sociation, a  r.d  bis  reason*  ror  tblj  action;  namely, 
that  their  euergie*  were  db)*jpate<l  and  wasted  by 
their  endless  talk  and  discossteo  tbat  amount!  to 
nothing.  The  weight  of  MIm  reabidv's  point  will 
oo  telt.  It  it  true,  a*  (be  (ays,  tbat  for  flfaeea  yean 
the  Free  Religions  Astoclatioo  have  aerrt  oat  their 
tpeakcrs  and  called  meeting*,  and  then  record  t<  ut- 
terly ban*) i  of  result*.  Their  thoughts,  if  tuey  may 
be  ulgnifled  by  that  name,  counteract  aad  antagon'xe 
each  ether,  aud  the  product  is  an  intellectual  icro. 

.Mr.  Sail  born  took  up  the  tbretd  of  discourse  and 
spoke  of  the  lite  as  greater  ibsn  though',  he  made 
a  distinction  whose  beauty  appimcho  the  . nblloie 
ti  nt  a  l.uojan  lite  is  Hie  thought  ol  Coil;  while  an 
ho  man  thought  is  the  thought  ot  an  'nuiviiiua!.  ir  li 
not  iaffutt«,"bot  eeUy  *•  ia*  roat  to  maenas;.  «m 
tauck  if  oar  lit*  Is  wrouaht  by  a  power  gr—tes  Ibaa 
eor  own,  aahl  Mr.  8anbora,  dad  added  *igsi*cs»t 
word*  ot  tbe  vain*  of  deed*  and  of  rent**. 

Dr.  Holland  atked  if  ve  eoald  think  aeVou  wMhewt 
tbenght,  aad  that  reality  i*  •otblMfi  'If  Dot  tboagb' 
out ;  tbat  I*  tbat  the  inataat  thought  h  apftied  te  it- 
eonsrton*  lile  Ubeoomraeooscloaa;  that  Hf*  rtasll  ks 
a  ihoo^bt,  and  tbat  a  aaan  caua  aw  more  get  oat  of  U 
than  bo  ran  )urop  out  of  bis  skiau 

Mis*  Peabody  referred  to  tbe  bUrhavt  prhaclpVi*  ef 
life  oa  lore,  and  various  resnaiks  were  mad*  by 
OtbtW,  • 

Dr.  Hanb  sold,  later,  that  lllu  Peabody  a  Idas 
recited  to  him  tb*  true  one;  taat  vsaa  coaiaia*  pc- 
tcnUally  wbat  can  be  realised  only  by  activity.     He 
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drew  illustration*  frets  tbe  vegetable  war^*,  of  the 
o«k  as  containuiff  in  tbe  species  only  tb*  unity  of  i  * 
race,  while  in  uulu  tbit  unity  It  in  tbe  individual; 
we  include  an  energy  tttat  I*  creative  and  that  brings 
•s  to  the  divine.  A*  we  come  toward  that  which  a 
excrgy  in  itself,  we  come  to  soal  aad  spirit.  Love  to 
tbe  nniversal  in  which  tb*  amty  is  reached.  To* 
Professor  bclievvd  thai  tb*  difference  between  eur 
Kiicol  and  that  of  tbe  old  thinkers  to  whether  Uod 
ha*  or  baa  not  expressed  himself  fully  in  hi*  work*. 
la  tbn  school,  continued  Prof.  Harris,  we  believe 
in  free  thought  and  each  respect*  tb*  otbet'*  feel- 
ing. We  come  to  this  anity,  we  b«!ieve  each  see* 
reality,  though  we  may  not  aee  It  In  prcrUely  tbe 
same  way.  Th*  dtotlaciioa*  of  a  partiality  war* 
shown  u*  tnciatrve  Is  love; jbst  hi,  hive  may  ha'* 
tbe  partiality  while  it  loves  tbe  universal.  Uod'* 
will  U  renlixatlon  in  tb*  antversal,  and  whatever 
set*  agatnat  tbat  must  be  destroyed ;  to  do  the  goo* 
to  to  undo  tbe  evli.  Tbm  refers  to  the  erll  tuat  par- 
tVipato*  with  the  good,  and  which  will  not  give  it- 
*eli  ap,  and  this  Implies  dtotmctlon  and  negation. 
Dante  says  "Dtvtn*  lor*  mad*  me"  (the  1b (envoi, 
aud  wbeu  en*  set*  hi*  being  against  the  divine  order 
ol  being,  be  make*  ao  environment  of  himself  that 
to  iu  own  hell,  sad  Is  created  by  selflshnc**.  Re- 
garding •  somewhat  genera*  discussion  of  partiality 
in  affactioa,  and  tbe  genera!  phenomenon  of  r*> 
tondnf  th*  love  that  1*  given  us,  though  conscious 
we  do  not  deaerv*  K,  Mto*  Paabody  qaoted  thee* 
high  ae>d  berek  words  of  Easenon: 

"Had  1  a  lover  wbo  It  noble  and  free, 
1  would  b*  wer*  nobler  than  to  love  me." 

.Mr.  Sanbora  ;ootrlbat*d  to  tb*  discussion  tbe  flue 
In*  gbt  that  giving  auTeetion  to  another  be jauac  be 
first  give*  it  to  u*  It  like  ear  pUasur*  la  th*  teellag 
that  Uod  loves  a*.  We  ate  conscious  of  oar  aartiaf- 
itir*  and  unwefthlBM*  to  rweeive  hi*  love,  but  w* 
feel  it  Is  gives  to  occult  qualities  of  which  be  take* 
nolle*,  aad  so  w*  apply  this  to  people  who  raaulf  est 
regard  for  as;  sad  be  quoted  ttjra  Bsoon  as  saying, 
"Manifest  virtue*  proear*  reputation;  occult  virtu**, 
f  ol  tunc." 

Mr.  AlcoU  (aid  tbat  three  words  ckusiflH  life- 
truth,  beauty  and  rlgbteousne**— the  threefold  fac- 
ulties; that  •oasrieace  perceivad  rigbtoauaeas;  rea- 
son, irutb;  imagination,  perfect,  absolute  beauty, 
but  tbat  love  to  brst  sad  lost  of  the  threetoldedness. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  every  section  of  a  s*b*r*  I* 
a  circle,  and  so  we  coma  back  again. 

Dr.  Holland  said  be  would  like  tb*  answer  to  a 
question  Mr.  Sanbora  bad  a*k*d  bint— a*  to  tbe 
aut'jtological  relation  ot  aleep  to  spirit,  or  wbor* 
on*  to  when  b*  is  asleep? 

Mr.  AlcoU  thought  the  mind  was  always  doing 
something;  It  uses  op  thought  and  cootiusa*  it  in 
sleep. 

Professor  Harris  said  th*  question  might  go  off  a 
long  distance;  that  in  one  nf  the  but  chapters  of 
Mr.  Alcou's  •'Tablets"— one  of  bis  b*H  sod  most 
suggestive  books  by  tb*  way— iu  tbe  volume  of 
••  Tablets'*  Mr.  Ateott  had  touched  the  subject  of 
'ireamt  very  eomprebcuslvoly,  and  that  Mr.  Aleott't 
theorv  to  fn  accordance  with  tbat  of  Aristotle,  a«  ex- 
pressed in  bis  treatise  "De  Bamino,"  finding  all  fac- 
ulties in  naar  essentially  dllferent  from  tbat  of  otier 
forms  of  life.  Tbat  in  sleep  we  eoanect  oarselv** 
back  Into  that  uncon*ctoasnee«  that  the  plaot  aad 
the  animal  would  have;  th*  uoconscloaiues*  of  th* 
embryonic  state;  we  descend  Into  this  stato  of  beleg, 
but  man  only  ba*  tbe  power  to  return.  Tots  Indi- 
eatts  the  superior  being,  tbe  eutUy.  Maa  being  a 
first  eutelscbto  may  become,  by  the  realutsUoa  of  hi* 
potefiiiatltica,  a  second  entolecbia. 

Dr.  Hoilaud  believed  one  eoald  b*  Mlf-eoaseious 
In  sleep,  though  not  actively  cogolilag. 

Mr.  Sua  bom  asked  tbe  Reveraud  Doctor  wbat  he 
would  s*y  if  be  told  blm  be  waa  seen  cat  tbe  roof 
wslkingfabtosleap? 

Dr.  Holland  replied  that  be  should  think  it  very 
possible,  and  Ma  explanation  lay  that,  although  he 
wo*  self  conscious,  his  thought  bad  a  special  relation 
to  itself  not  oo- ordinate  with  that  pellicular  thought 
tbat  deals  witb  Uf*  and  IU  particulars. 

Mr.  AleoU  referred  again  to  sleep  as  the  ltpee  of 
mind  retreated  down  into  Use  apln*.  With  a  past 
aoo  a  heredity,  the  mlud  acts,  but  find*  no  symbol  to 
espreas  Ms  experiences,  and  in*  mind  plsy*  ail  sorts 
of  games  *jud trick*  wUbJUoll. 

Mr.  Saabora  said,  re  connection  wttb  the**  strsug 
fanUsles  of  sleep,  teat  last  night  he  dreamed  be  was 
the  guardian  nf  Uiieen  Eltaabctb.  TrafV^iir  Harris 
lsugbtugry  leplled  tnat  he  had  alway*  knows  Mr. 
Sanborn  lived  In  Is*  Elizabethan  age,  and  a*w  be 
rec ojuised  Mm  as  Mir  Roger  As  ham,  who  taaght 
Urefk  lo  lb*  y-nng  qnecn.  The  nrofsxsor  had  a 
•ituiiasi  Ortatm,  slto.laat  night,  which  was  that  a* 
drenmrd  he  was  Acvnooiu*  Haocas.  V  ru.'torn  hem's 
trncknuio  at  Alexasdria,  230  A.  ]).,  wh»  founded 
K«  o-l'la tonUa  and  was  the  teacher  of  Plctlmus  and 
Lnrglnns. 

Mr  Suntxm  thought  l*5*tla**nlty— •onvoanrbnrhiat. 
ond,-  In  s"  obarur*  degrae,  absene*  ot  atlod— dis- 
closed klullsr  phenomena 

Mr.  Emery — If  one  sees  mjd  I*  **i'-eonsctou«  lo 
fleer ,  tbe  sleep  is  as  sane  ss  waking.  If  ho  hob  be- 
ings bave  only  animal  conac'-Ousn**-,  then  in  sleep 
thpv  are  animals;  If  only  the  nutritive  functions  go 
f  n.'fTm»jn  sleep  they  are  plant*;  but  the  *elf<on- 
eclosn.ess,  while  it  esuts,  Is  Lcvtr  other  than  self-' 
rorjscWwt*. 

xnst    EVEKIKO    SEMieS 
Professor  HorrU   oecapled   the   evening   with  a 
paper  oo  "Christian  Mysticism:  Ilouaventara  an! 
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Mei>-ter  Kckhardt."  The  followiug  b  an  abstract  of 
this  lectnre,  which  wan,  even  srooog  the  always  nota- 
ble iecmres  of  Profe»#or  Harris,  especisHy  remarka- 
ble tor  Its  wealth  ot  knowledge  and  profouud 
thought: 

rt>(m»r  Harris'*  IrecHsre; 

Iu  hit  last  lecttue  1  endeavored  to  show  the  rel»" 
tloD  ii  t-  no«r.c-:.«iu  10  Neo-Platotiisui,  that  ttiey  bad 
e— cut  ially  the  name  solution  tor  the  problem  of  the 
oruin  ol  n>li*  existence  and  Imperfection.  Gnosti- 
cism tried  lo  wake  a  solution  welch  would  agree 
»Hli  CluMiuuity,  while  Neo-Platooisaj  soujbl  to 
n  afce  a  mfricieni  eiplanattou  of  the  exigence  ot  de- 
rcntleiir,  im|K>jfect  thiols  on  the  basis  of  platonlc 
iihtlusoiibv,  without  reference  to  Christianity.  Both 
•M,iein?  agree  In  adopting  Pbilo's  doctrine  of  a  God 
ej  sited  above  virtue  auil  above  knowledge,  and 
eve-.  aboTe  rood  aod  evil,  while  Plato  identi- 
fied bun  with  the  pood.  Yrom  God  a*  one 
there  emanates,  according  to  gnosticism  and 
Neo-I'latonism  nous  as  It*  image,  and  then  the  *oul 
nMlie  linage  ot  the  noosed  then  body  or  the  material 
worid  from  soul  as  the  soul's  creation.  The  system* 
unc  iii  these  tour  great  cardinal  thoughts,  but  dls- 
purtc  only  in  the  intercalation  of  intermediate 
slci  »  and  in  naming  lliein.  Gnosticism  likes  to  use 
the  word  aiou  where  llatonisin  likes  tbc  word  idea, 
meaning  thereby  a.  complete  cycle  or  process  like, 
lor  example,  aniuinl  or  vegetative  life;  or  like  the 
political  state,  or  the  social  community  of  produc- 
tive ii.dusfrv  and  e?rnange  of  production*.  The 
rta'e,  as  we  "miftht  sav,ts  organized  on  the  idea  of 
.lusiice.  and  has  nn  organism  for  discovering  and  de- 
biting laws  that  limit  the  individual  to  doing  only 
what  will  conserve  society  —  this  is  called  the 
legislative  power;  then  it  has  another  organ- 
ism —  the  executive  —  for  apprehending  persons 
who  break  thesa  law?  and  lor  otherwise  ad- 
udo'sterins  the  laws;  lasily,  there  Is  the  Judicial, 
which  examines  tbc  qucstiou  ot  correct  application 
ot  tne  general  law  to  the  individual  case.  These 
tnree  orgaiiifiu*  make  up  the  aeon  of  Justice— its 
complete  cvclc  Of  process. 

There  niav  be  manv  Ideas  or  eons  placed  between 
the  nous  and  the  soul— there  are  twenty-eight  in  the 
systrm  of  Uaientinu»,|aud  in  Proclus  there  arc  many 
undies  issuing  irooi  the  primal  essence  ad  exalted 
al>ove  lite  auu  reason  and  the  power  of  comprehen- 
uon;  then  there  are  many  trials  corresponding  to 
a.0115  bei  ween  reas'iu  arid  matter.  Marcion  of  Pon- 
fr,s  has  no  scons- but  retains  the  demiourgos  or  soul 
tl  at  wakes  the  world  and  who  is  opposed  to  the 
most  high  and  his  Christ.  Altogether,  therefore, 
we  mutt  consider  Neo-Platonljm 

EsREJ.TlaX.LY  THE  SAME  WOBLD    THEOBV 

as  Gnosticism,  both  being  emanation-theories,  hav- 
ing the  ptinciple  of  lapse  as' the  principle  of  method, 
uud  uot  tie  principle  of  self-determination,  which  is 
the  true  principle  ot  method.  The  principle  of  lapse 
iluds.  onlv  a  descending  scale  while  the  principle  of 
telf-dcterii.inaiiou  shows  os>  an  ascending  scale,  and 
is  the  only  principle  in  theology  that  cau  furnish  a 
ground  for  the  world  as  a  revelation  of  reason  or  for 
the yeifection  of  man. 

In  the  later  forms  of  Neo-VlatonUni  there  is  a 
return  to  the  pnre  doctrines,  of  Aristotlo  and  Plato. 
The  pupils  ot  Plutaccb  of  Athens  seemed  to  have 
learned  from  him  that  Aristotle  agreed  with  PUto  in 
his  view  of  the  world.  Sirianu*  aod  H  (erodes  of 
A'cxundna,  the  former  the  teacher  of  Proclus,  both 
recognize  the  truth,  and  Hieroclee  tells  ns  that  even 
Auiu-onia*  baccas  proved  this  substantial  agreement, 
while  Hegel  in  modern  times  thinks  that  the  name 
lor  the  whole  movement  ought  to  be  New-Arirto- 
t«Uajii»fu.    Proclwvbowever,  in  but  great  work  on 

tbe  Tbeolcrgy  of  Plato,  treating  chiefly  ot  Mo  dia- 
logue "Psroienide*,"  baa  oodertaken  to  show  that 
l'lato  himself  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  primal  ra- 
eence  above  reason,  In  eevervl  of  his  works.  Proelos 
lived  a  centnry  mid  a  half  after  Christianity  ntld  bs- 
.(.me  the  state  religion.  His  works  exercls- 
ed  a  great  effect  on  Christian  mysticism  through 
the  to-called  Piouystus  tbe  Areopagiic's  writings," 
which  must  have  been  written  actor  the  middle  of 
the  fitlh  century,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
tbe  phiiosoi-bv  of  tbe  Xeo-Fiatomsts  Into  tbe  service 
ot  Christian  theology.  There  was  a  certain  author- 
ity given  to  the  work  of  Dionyslus  on  ac:oont  of  the 
reVpetl  paid  it  by  pones  of  tbe  early  church.  Scotos 
Kngera  trail- lated  the  work  lor  Chariot  the  Bold  la 
MSA.  1».  Long  afterward  tbe  work  was  discovered 
to  be  spnnous.  Hnd  not  written  by  the  Diooysius 
a  cntioLcd  iu  Arts  (xvit.l.  and  snppood  to  be  the 
tiist  biehop  of  A  mens,  fecotus  Erigena  developed 
his  uo  trine  of  four  nature?  or  orders  of  beli,g,<ll 
that  which  cr.  ale*,  but  i<  not  created;  (2>  that  which 
Ik  created  and  creates;  (3)  created  and  does  not  cre- 
ate; (4i  i  cither  created  nor  creatos.  Tbe  last  1<  God 
w  the  end  of  all  things,  and  is  identical  with  tbo  su 
preuiet  essence  of  Proclus. 

God's  essence  is  miknnwn  and  unknowable  for  web 
snd  even  tor  angels.  Yet  his  being  can  be  seen  In 
all  ihlngr,  his  wisdom  appearing  in  orderly  el sssluoa- 
tlnn,  and  his  life  in  the  cunitaut  suoeesslou  of  event* 
hi  the  world.    Here  is  a  mingling  of 

SEO-PLATOKIfM   XKD  CnaUSTLAjnTT, 

a  revealing  of  what  Is  Don-revealable.  He  toys  fur- 
ther that  the  highest  cannot  bs  expressed  by  •  name, 
i. ut  that  God  may  be  called,  symbolically,  goodoesa, 
trntb,  light,  justice,  run,  star,  water,  Hon,  etc.  The 
(oui-th  nature  is  really  above  troth  aod  alove  any 
expression  wh«tevcr  Bnt  the  first  nature  creatos 
cteixul  archetypes  of  things,  and  tbe**  are  la  «Jw 
divine    Logos,    tbe     onbegotton     Bon,    acd    no- 
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dcr  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  create 
the  world  of  nature.  Tbe  materiality  of  tbo 
-woild,  he  holds,  ia  merely  apparent  bat  not 
real.  "Our  life," saj she, "Is  God's  life.  Men  and 
-angels  know  of  Uod  by  tbe  same  revelation  that  be 
u  akes  in  tbem  cf  himself,"  und  yet  Dionyslns  makaa 
the  lirst  <nd  foarth  nature  to  be  one.  All  things 
created  return  to  the  uncreated  and  repose  eternally 
lu  Cod.  |Atbara?in»  holds  tbe  Logos  to  be  part  of  too 
original  essence  tjd  not  secondary,  and  this  ia  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  Gospel  of  Jobs.  iMooyrlus  waver/ 
betnecu  tbc  orthodox  doctrine  aod  Neo-Ptatonlain, 
and  therefore  it  happened  that  be  was  received  as 
sound  philosophy  and  exercised  a  powerful  lnrlnmoo 
on  the  contemplative  minds  of  the  ebarcb.  Haco 
2nd  Richard  of  8t.  Victor  seam  to  nave  prodtad  Of 
him.  The  faculty  of  mystical  contemplation  was 
regarded  lry  them  as  the  higbeet. 

Johu  Fidenza,  called  "BonaTrntnim"  by  ScFraa- 
c<s,  was  one  of  I  he  greatest  of  mystics.  He  died  tbo 
i-u.ue  sear  with  Thomas  Aquioas.  HleductruM  is 
i.nsed  largely  on  that  of  Dionyeios  and  modi  fled  lry 
i  he  Influence  of  Bernard  of  Clalrvmt,  the  Saint 
Victors  and  Pt.  Augustine.  Tbe  influence  of  tbo 
last  appears  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  for  mak- 
ing the  world  eternal  and  for  denying  existence  to 
Platonic  idea,"  and  for  setting  nn  doctrinas  regard- 
ing civil  society  and  ethics  that  do  not  agree  with  tbe 
Fianciscan  code  of  poverty,  chastHy  aod  obedience, 
interpreting  tbe  unit  to  justify  raedlciney  for  In- 
dustry, celibacy  for  marriage,  and  responsibility  to 
the  church  instead  of  the  state.  Booaventura's 
three  stages  of  imitation  of  Jesus  make  tbe  eternal 
blessedness  to  consist  in  contemplation  and  divine 
ii  lumli.ution,  while  mere  obedience  to  law  and  par- 
ticipation in  goapel  counsels  remains  for  tbe  devotee 
without  this  highest  gift. 

SCIENCE  LEADS  TO  UMDEMTAItDlMO 

of  what  is  received  through  faith.  Tbo  world  U 
created,  says  he,  by  God  not  to  increase  bis  glory, 
but  to  reveal  and  communicate  It,  and  In  receiving 
tbis  revelation  the  highest  well-being  of  hit  erea- 
t ores  consists.  Thus  God's  glory  is  tbe  good  of  hit 
creatines,  aod  everything  proceeds  from  tbe  love  of 
God.  since  be  makes  all  tbin/s  tend  towards  himself. 
Ii:  all  creatures  there  is  an  unconscious  revelation 
of  God,  bnt  unman  reason  is  tbe  only  image  of  God. 
God  is  highc-tj  light  and  supreme  goodness,  aod  im- 
parts himself  to  all  created  beings,  bnt  the  perfect 
revelation  takes  place  only  to  rational  beings,  who 
can  understand  it,  and  hence  all  lower  beings  exist 
for  man.  He  understands  the  principle  of  evil  as 
selfishness,  just  as  Gnoitlcism  made  the  seif-eeekiag 
of  the  soul  that  which  produced  matter.  Self-love 
must  be  subordinate  to  love  of  God,  and  IU  highest 
form  Is  found  in  charity,  which  looks  towards  tbo 
divine  Ideal  of  man. 

Melster  Bck bait  seems  to  have  attended  the  lee- 
lures  of  Aibertus  Magnus  at  Paris,  and  possibly  may 
have  known  Thomas  Aquiiurs.  He  was  a  Domini- 
can, too.  'His  significance  as  philosopher  is  found  in 
his  bold  attitude  against  eozleslaatteai  and  dialecti- 
cal elements,  preferring)  symbolical  statements  of 
>n  culatire  doctrines  baard  on  a  mystical  treatment 
o'f  the  dogmas  of  the  ebarcb-    He  aeatred  \9  flue!  a 

short  end  true  road  to  God.'  But  while  Bmtaven- 

lurx'  was  ennonixed  as  a  saint,  Melster  Eckhart'o 
doctrines  were  condemned  as  heretical.  All  mysti- 
cism undertakes  to  expre?s  itself  by  s.iutboU,  and  all 
symbolism  has  tbe  fundamental  defect  that  it  con- 
futes the  general  and  particular,  or  tbe  species  aod 
the  individual,  aod  thos  renders  its  expression* 
liable  to  be  seized  ia  a  sense  that  deuies  tha  attain- 
ment of  divine  life  by  the  individual  person. 

Eckhart  was  influenced  by  Dyonysius  and  distin- 
cui-i  es  tbc  fourth  nature, uocrea-od  and  uucreatlug, 
lroni  tLe  Creator— as  a  divine  essence  distinguished 
li-cra  God.  The  former  works,  the  latter  doe«  not, 
and  is  incomprcheii«il;!e,eren  to  himself,  and  mex- 
picwihle  aud  not  to  be  revealed.  But  tbismh.druci 
Godhead  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  lor 
th<  v  ore  completed  In  It  and  come  to  repose  iu  abso- 
lute perfection,  This  nWricUon  is  only  an  »V;tn>c- 
tiOB,  for  it  Ihe  Trinity,  Ecklinrt  tells  os,  Ood  It  4 
living  light  tbat  reveals  himself.  Tne  world 
vm  oilglualiy  In  the  fathers  a»  nocrcated  simplicity, 
but  on  euiergiog  from  God  It  took  on  mnltipliclty. 
God's  goodness  caused  God  to  create,  lu  creation, 
God  baM  externalized  bit  inmost  essence.  All  things 
strive  alter  likeness  tohtin  as  their  gold.  Go  J  com- 
municates himself  to  all  things,  to  each  according  to 
Us  capacity  to  receive  him.  All  thing*  were  crotted 
ftrtheroul.  In  Christ  all  creatures  are  oue  man 
and  the  man  is  God. 

The  rest  ot  tbe  lecture  was  taken  up  with  a  discus- 
sion or  tbe  advantages  and  defects  of  the  invftica' 
doctrines  stated.  Melst'rf  Kckhart  was  spoken  o, 
us  Ihe  primary  mover  of  Protestantism. 
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CONCORD,  Mass.,  Jtu/VB.  The  subject  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  was  well  treated  in  the 
snornlug  sessloa  \o<lay  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Hol- 
land of  Chlcago,,4lio  sold  that  it  Is  alike  the 
boast  ot  those  wfe^  doubt  and  the  lamentation 
of  those  who  believe  that  our  use  is  sceptlcaL 
Its  philosophy  Is  without  certitude,  an<"  its  popu- 
lar mood  seems  to  be  one  of  Indifference  to  all 
absolute  alms,  destitute  of  which  it  tries,  but 
yalnly  tries,  to  find  a  law  of  right  In  utility.  Re- 
ligion to  us  has  lost  the  simple  faith  that  never 
asks  for  proofs,  and  Is  dissatisfied  with  proofs, 
have  been  considered  sufficient  to  confirm  it. 
Religion,  like  modern  philosophy,  Is  suspicious 
of  reason  and  tends  to  agnosticism;  and  which 
agnosticism  ia  the  worse  it  would  be  bard  to  tell, 
whether  that  ol  philosophy,  which  greets  the 
search  for  God,  or  that  ot  religion,  which  de- 
spairs ot  finding  11  Im  otherwise  than  by  acci- 
dent of  outward  authority  or  by  blind,  Drute- 
Uke  feeling. 

Feelings,  however, have  no  distinction  among 
themselves  other  than  that  of  greater  or  less  In- 
tensity, and  since  an  error  may  be  as  intensely 
felt  as  a  truth,  fanaticism  In  this  view  would  b« 
tbe  only  sign  of  true  religion.  Not  that  1  wonld 
have  religion  unfelt,  but  it  cannot  shun  reason 
If  It  would.  Had  religion  never  doubted  It 
tnlght  navo  lived  on  in  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  faith;  Indeed,  If  bidden  not  to  reason,  reli- 
gion must  have  a  reason  for  not  reasoning.  Dis- 
trust of  the  reason  It  would  renounce  Is  trust  In 
the  -re—on  tbat  prompts  the  renunciation.  The 
requirement  that  religion  should  become  philo- 
sophical and  philosophy  religious  tinder  pen- 
alty of  death  Is  the  Import  of  modern  scepti- 
cism whose  wldo  extent  and  radical  ques- 
tioning Is  Its  most  encouraging  sign. 
If  rational,  the  doubt  that  leaves  tbe  old 
forms  ot  religion  leaves  them  only  to 
add  grander  forms  In  one  consistent  develop- 
ment of  truth.  All  ages  ot  Christian  civilization 
pavo  assumed  nn  absolute:  they  nave  ques- 
tioned neither  an  absolute  object  of  knowledge 
nor  that  such  an  object  could  be  absolutely 
known,  though  Individual  thinkers  may  have 
polluted.  But  now  tha  Idea  is  tbat  what  the 
former  ages  regarded  absolute  was  Indeed 
only  relative  and  finite.  How  can  knowledge 
•xlsl  In  tbe  light  of  such  utter  self-opposition 
snd  self-contradictions  us  If  Is  involved  In  to- 
B*y?   How  can  the  Infinite  be.  Infinite  when  vho 

Unite  ts  heroin  this  world  set  over  against  if?. 
And  so  the  Infinite  is  limited  and  finite  after  all. 
Or-  how  can  there  be  freedom  In  an  order  of 
necessary   causation?     Is  knowledge  possible? 

Po  I  know?  Is  there  any  self  that  knows?  Oram 
and  my  knowing  alike  Illusions?  This  Is  the) 
Bhllosophlc  utterance  of  the  day.  first  started  by 
time  and  Kant,  ana  then  continued  by  Goethe, 
tomte,  Mansel  and  Herbert  Bpencer.  Sow 
tbo  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  the  people,  and 
thio  lack  ot  certitude,  to  some  extent,  gives  a 
feeling  of  despair,  but  the  very  despair  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  implies  an  absolute  in  knowl- 
edge, tor  only  by  comparison  with  an  absolute 
tan  anv  knowloge  bo  known  as  not  absolute. 
Ihe  mind  must  have  an  absolute  standard 
bv  which  to  judge  that  any  truth  lalls  short  of 
absoluteness.  In  the  very  act  of  declaring  the 
absolute  unknowable  agnosticism  declares  that 
veiy  thing  kuown,  for  It  will  find  the  absolute 
wherever  It  denies  It  absolutely.  In  judging 
Object*  relative,  knowledge  must  itself  be  ab- 
solute. The  antinomies  ot  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  are  only  the  failures  of  parts  to  in- 
clude the  whole.  Why  should  al  solute  knowl- 
edge be  criticised  by  canons  of  space,  time 
and  causation,  which  arc  themselves  left  en- 
tirely unquestioned.  Instead  of  accepting  these 
categories  us  final,  modern  doubt  must  be  thor- 
ough enough  lo  doubt  them.  Here  is  the  very 
superstition  of  ^agnosticism,  which  in  denying 
one  God  bos  to  assert  many.  Knowledge  has 
somewhere  a  test  for  their  being,  for  they  con- 
Hot  stand  the  tests  of  absoluteness.  Try  any 
one  of  them  by  that  test  and  at  once  begins  tbe 
flow  of  one  category  Into  another,  and  we  find 
rio  rest  except  in  tha  nuture  of  thought  itself. 
>IaV;e  space  absolute  and  It  changes  Into  time: 
rnake  ifine  absolute  or  whole  aud  It  changes 
Into  eternity,  for  past  and  present  roust  always 
bo  present  within  It;  make  causatluc  absolute 
am!  It  must  be  It*  own  oause  and  so  its  own 
•fleet,  an  effect  that  ts  tbe  cause  ot  it*  own 
causing.  'Hut  this  Is  only  possible  where  a  con- 
scious end  precedes  ami  prompt*  its  own  real- 
ization, or  more  completely,  a  self-con- 
sciousness which  Is'  the  absolute  form  of 
thought.  Thought,  then.  Is  the  absolute,  and 
from  this  spr.ngs  8U  Aiis-lm's  proof  of  a  God, 
which  says  that  If  a  being  can  be  ibongbt  with- 
out reality,  then  the  addition  of  reality  to  ths) 
thought  makes  a  more  perfect  and  absolute  b«- 
lng.  This  absolute  thought,  then,  which  con- 
tains all  reality,  ts  God.  I>o  yon  call  this 
idealism?  I  answer  that  If  you  cannot  think 
any  reality  which  Is  not  brought  wllhlu 
tlionsht,  by  that  very  act  of  thinking  It,  this 
Idealism  Is  just  as  moi-ii  realism.  Thoucbt, 
then,  Is  all  and  Infinite.  This,  Indeed,  tbe 
agnostic  confesses  onnwoxes  when  he  says  that 
we  know  there  ts.on  Infinite,  bnt  do  not 
know  vliat   It    Is;     whereby    he    means    that 
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none  or  the  particular  determination*  ot  knowl- 
edge equal  its  universal  activity.  In  •  word, 
ge'f-knowledgo  or  self-consciousness  U  the 
infinite  characterization  of  any  Infinite 
that  can  be  known  to  be.  Infinite 
self-consciousness,  however,  means  Infinite 
Personality,  or  God;  and  such  a  God  cannot  be 
the  formless  identity  or  substance  of  Tan- 
theism,  for  lie  ii  only  a«  He  know*  Himself,  and 
Bis  self-knowing  generate*  distinctions  wltnln 
HH  identity.  Toward  this  unity  all  things  cer- 
tainly do  aspire.  God  apprehends  the  self  of 
God,  and,  as  Mclster  K<-khardt  says,  "God's 
essence  Is  Knowing,  and  his  knowing  makes  me 
know."  God,  however,  cannot  know  Himself 
correctlv  unless  He,  the  self-known.  Is  In  every 
respect 'the  same  as  the  self  that  knows;  and 
here  we  nave  no  longer  a  self  other  than  self, 
but  a  subject-object.  The  Divine  intelligence 
does  not  exist  in  time,  but  It  Is  always 
In  the  same  net  distinction  and  unity  of 
distinction.  The  lecturer  then  mentioned  that 
the  popularity  uf  agnosticism  came  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  various  senses  of  the  word 
"  relative.'7  It  may  mean  "related  to  the  abso- 
lute wh,l<-h  is  beyond  its  reach."  in  which  sense 
It  is  relative  only  because  it  is  Imperfect  aud 
couldn't  know  such  an  object.  Or  It  may  mean 
•■relative as  involving  relation  in  its  very  na- 
ture," which  latter  menalpg  Is  better, 
for  it  is  true  that  knowlncr^ls  a  relatiou 
and  that  the  only  and  the  most  aerfect  knowl- 
edge is  a  knowledge  of  relations.  It  Is-  a 
perfection,  not  an  imperfection,  of  reason  that 
it  cannot  tlilnk  without  relation  or  the  use  of 
the  law  or  contradiction.  The  unthinkable  Is 
the  absurd  of  tbo  agnostics,  not  the  absolute. 
Its  nameless  name  Is  notutne.  and  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  worship  of  Its  votaries 
Is  silence.  Jf  philosophy  attempts  to  make  her 
s  .  mlxils  absolute  definitions,  she  will  end  in  a 
mere  logical  system;  symbols  are  for  worship, 
Dot   for    argunient,    for   symbols  .reveal     God, 

while  argument  twrnslders  them  as  God  himself, 

which  manner  ot  treatment  must  always  end  In 
contradiction.  In  this  very  posture  yon  find  the 
go-called  "evidences  of  Christianity."  The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  criticise  several  of 
the  styles  of  argument  about  the  existence  ot 
God,  especially  •'  the  argument  from  design," 
which  assumed,  he  said,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
design  measures  the  wisdom  of  the  designer, 
which,    loo,     proved     God     nll-wlse     by     first 

firoving  Hiio  all-foolish.  In  that  lie  made  an 
mperlect  world,  to  the  repairing  of  which 
fi«  devotes  His  time.  Equally  foolish 
are  the  al tempts  to  prove  a  fire  I  cause,  and  thus 
bring  God  umlyr  the  categories  of  physical 
science.  Science  speaks  truly  when  it  says  that 
nature  has  noplace  for  such  a  fictitious  God. 
God  belongs  ion  higher  category  than  things,  for 
He  Is  mind  llself ;  lie  is  not  something  extents! 
to  nature,  for  nature  Is  His  thought;  He  Is  not 
first  c:: use  because  He  is  also  last  effect.  What 
sort  of  demonstration  shall  we  use.  then? 
Corel",  not  deduction  from  things,  for  the  law 
that  the  Conclusion  must  not  contain  more  than 
Is  contaljied  in  the  premises  would  here  make  a 
pretty  well  squeezed-out  thing  ot  God.  I.et  us 
Use,  on  tae  contrary,  the  method  which  shows 
that  things  have  nr,  substantial  character  of 
their  own,  and  that  all  natural  appear- 
ances are  appearance*  of  infinite  reason. 
1  nt  11  Christianity 'is  thus  demonstrated  the 
World  will  remain  In  darkness,  but  when  thai 
time  does  come,  our  faith  shall  be  a  faith  that 
is  knowledge,  and  thus  shall  we  rebuild  our 
church  which  Is  In  ruin*.  .Mr.  Alcott  remarked 
that  such  protonnd  themes  suggest  that  we  can 
climb  upward  Iroiu  the  senses  and  find  Cod  In 
all  Ii'ls  attributes,  and  that  there  Is  a  way, 
riainclv,  by"  our  personality,  by  which  we  may 
reach  Him.  Dr.  Holland  added  that  the  first 
stngo  of  philosophic  thinking  would  be  idealis- 
tic Pantheism,  und  from  that  we  go  to  a  nersou- 
al  Deity.  'there  Is  only  ope  mind  po»slblc  In  the 
universe;  11  there  are  two  minds,  there  ".s  no 
tnlnd.  He  also  doubted  whether  any  one  could 
believe  Spinoza's  system  really  .Pantheistic  tan 
Opinion  not  generally  accepted). 

The  lecture,  not  being  exactly  In  accordance 
wlili  the  views  usually  expressed  at  the  school, 
called  forth  a  long  and  somewhat  rjciilp?  dis- 
cussion, In  which  Incidentally  the  lecturer  tv."" 3 
called  on  to  explain  the  nature  of  dreams,  som- 
painbull.ini,  etc.  1  hough  no  very  sclent  111c  ex- 
jpl.1ha;lcn  of  the  phenomena  was  attempted  by 
any  one  present,  the  subject  produced  such  a 
mania  for  the  relation  of  personal  experiences 
that  It  almost  seemed  as  if  everybody  present 
liud  had  a  dream  of  some  sort  during  ihe  night 
previous,  Mr,  Pan  born  s  being  that  "  he  wns  the 
guardian  of  Queen  Ellznbcth,"  to  which  1'rof. 
Harris  retorted  that  he  had  always  known  that 
Mr.  Sanborn  lived  In  Elizabeth's  time, 
put  that  now  tor  the  first  time  he  recognized 
pirn  as  Itugor  Ascom,  who  taught  Greek  to  the 
fjucen.  Prof.  Harris's  own  Imagination,  during 
the  night,  had  made  him  Aminonlus  Baccus. 
The  frequency  of  dreams  which  was  thus 
brought  out  attests  at  least  one  valuable  result 
from  the  study  of  philosophy. 
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ChrUtlno  MjrstlcNm  as  Found  la  B*natcn- 
tur*  und    JUelsier  Eckhart. 

Tho  address  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Prof. 
Harris  on  "Christian  Mysticism."    He  said: 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavored  to  show  the 
relation. of  Gnosticism  to  Neo-Platonlsrn,  that 
thev  had   essentially  the  same  solution  for  the 

firoblem  uf  the  origin  of  finite  existence  and 
mperfecllon.  Gnosticism  tried  to  make  a  so- 
lution which  would  agree  wltn  Christianity 
while  Neo-1'latonlsm  sought  to  make  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  dependent,  hn- 

J infect  things  on  the  basis    of   Platonic    phl- 
osophy  without  reference  to  Christianity.  Both 
Systems  agree  In  adopting  Phllo's  doctrine  of  a 
God  exalted  above  virtue  and  above  knowledge 
and     even      above     good      and     evil,    while 
Plato    Identified    Him   with    the   good.      From 
God    as     one     there    emanates    according    to 
Gnosticism     and   Keo-Plalontsra     nous    as    its 
lmatre,  and    then    the  soul   a*   the   image   of 
the  nous,  and  then  body,  or  the  material  world, 
from  soul  us  the  soul's  creation.    The  systems 
ngiee  iu  these  four  great  cardinal  thoughts,  but 
disagree    only    in  the    intercalation    of    Inter- 
mediate steps,  and  In  naming  them.  Gnosticism 
likes  to  use    the   word  won   where   1'latonlsm 
likes  the   word  idea,   meaning  thereby  a  com- 
plete cycle  or  process  like,  for  example,  animal 
©r  vegetative  llle,  or  like  irm   political  State,  or 
the   social,  community   of  productive  Industry 
*.rtd  esebauge  of  productions.    The  State,  as  we 
Plight  say,  Is  organized  on  the  idea  ot  justice 
'tod  ha*  JuLcrjyinism  fpjr  discovering  and  de- 
fining laws  that  Hum  toe  individual  W  data* 
only  what  will  conserve  society;  tbl*  is  called: 
the       legislative?       power;         then       ft      baa 
another     organism,     the     executive,    for  ap- 
prehending      persons        who       break      these 
laws     and    for    otherwise    administering;   the 
laws;    lastly    there  is  the   Judicial,  which    ex. 
amines  the  question  of  the  correct  application 
of  the  general  law  to    the  Individual  easa. 
These  three  organisms  make  op  tbe  sson  of  Jag- 
tflce—  It*  complete  cycle  or  process.    There  may 
be   many  Ideas  or  seons  placed   between  tha 
nous  and  the  soul;  there  are  28  in  the  system 
of  Valentinus,   and  in  froclu*  there  are  many 
unities  Issuing  from  the  primal  essence  ail  ex. 
altod  above  life  and  reason  and  the  power  of 
comprehension;  then  there   are  many   triads 
corresponding  to  ceon*   between   reason   and 
matter.    Marcion  ot   Pontu*  has  no  eons  but 
retains  tbe  demiourgos  or  soul  that  makes  the 
world,  and  who  is  opposed  to  the  Most  High 
and  His  Christ.    Altogether,  therefore,  we  most 
conceive  Neo-Platonlsm    essentially    the  same 
world  theory  as  Gnosticism,  both  being  emana- 
tion theories,  having  the  principle  of  I  ipse  ag 
the  principle  of  method  ana  not  tne  priuclpleof 
self-determination,  which  is  tbe  true  principle 
of  method.    The  principle  of  lapse  finds  only  a 
descending  scale,  while  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  shows  us  an  ascending  scale  and 
Is  the  only  principle  In  theology  that  can   fur- 
nish a  ground  for  the  world  a*  n  revelation  of 
reason,  or  for  the  perfection  of  man.    in  tbo 
latter  forms  of  Keo-Platcnlsm  there  Is  a  return 
to  the  pure  doctrines  ot  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  pupils  of  Plutarch  ot  Athens  seem  to  have 
learned  from  him  that  Aristotle  agreed  with 
Plato  in  his  view  of  the  world.    Syrlauus  and 
Hlerocles  of  Alexandria,  the  former  tne  teacher 
of  Procius,  both  recognize  this  truth,  and  Hlero- 
cles tells  us  that  even  Ammonia*  Saccas  proved 
this   substantial    agreement,   while   Hegel   In 
modern  times   thinks   that  the  name  for  the 
whole  movement  ought  to  be  new  Arlstotellan- 
Ism.    Procius,  however.  In  bis  great  work  on 
tbe    theology    of    Plato,    treating   chiefly   of 
the  dialogue  "Parmen Ides,"  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  Plato  himself  bold*  the  doctrine  of 
t  he  primal  essence  above  reason  In  several  of 
his  works.    Procius  lived  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Christianity   had   become   the  state  rw- 
llglon.    His  works  exercised  a  great  effect  oa 
Christian    mysticism     through    the    so  rilled 
"Dionysius,  the  Areopaglte's  "  writings,  which 
must  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  tbe 
fifth  century,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Introdngans; 
the  philosophy  of  the  Keo-Platonlsta  into  tit* 
service  of  Christian  theology.     There   waa  a 
certain    authority  given    to  the  work  ef   Dlo- 
nysius  on  account  of  the  respect  paid  It   by 
l'opes  of  tbe    early  chureb.      Rectus  Krlgena 
translated  the  work  fur  Charles  tbe  Bald  in  »*3 
A.  D.    Long  afterward  the  work  wag  discovered 
to  be  spurious,  and  not  written  by  tbe  Dtony- 
slus  mentioned  in  acts  xvlL,  and  supposed  to 
be    the    first    Bishop    of    Athens.      Bootus 
Erigena     developed     big    doctrine     of     four 
natures  or  orders  of  being  (1)  that  which  exeatee 
but  is  not  created:  (3)  that  which  Is  created  and 
does  not  create;  (8)  Neither  created  nor  creates. 
The  last  is  God  a*  the  end  of  all  tblnn,  and  Is 
identical  with  the  supreme  essence  of  Procloa, 
God's  essence  Is  unknown  and  unknowable  for 
men  and  even  for  angels.     Tot  HI*  being  asm 
be  seen  In   all  things.  His  wisdom  appearing  la 
orderly  classification,  and  His  life  In  tag  cm* 
slant  succession  of  events  In  tbe  world.    Hang 
Is  a  mingling  of  mere  Platouum  and  Christian- 
ity, a  revealing  of  what  la  non-revealahle.    Ha 
•ay*  further  that  the  highest   cannot  be  ax- 
Dressed  bv  a  name,  but  that  God  may  be  called 
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symbolically,  goodness,  truth,  light,  justice, 
sun,  star,  water,  Hon,  etc  Tne  fourth  nature 
Is  really  above  truth  and  above  any  ex- 
pression whatever.  But  the  first  nature 
creates  eternal  archetype*  of  thing*, 
and  these  are  in  the  divine  Logos,  tug 
unbegotten  Bon,  and  under  the  Influence  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost  create  tne  world  of  nature.  Tbe 
materiality  of  the  world,  be  holds.  Is  merely  ap- 
parent but  not  real.  -  Our  life,"  says  he,  *■  lg 
God's  life."  Men  and  angel*  know  of  God  by 
the  same  revelation  that  He  makes  In  them  of 
Himself.  And  yet  Dlonygins  makes  tne  Brat 
and  fourth  nature  to  be  one.  AH  things  created 
return  to  the  uncreated  and  repose  eternally  in 
God.  Athanatlu*  holds  the  Logos  to  be  part  of 
the  original  essence  and  not  secondary,  and  tbU 
Is  the  doctrlre  of  the  Gospel  of  Jchn.  Dlony- 
slus  wavers  between  tbe  orthodox  doctrine  and 
Neo-Platonlsm,  ana  therefore  It  happened  that 
he  waa  received  as  sound  philosophy  and  ex- 
ercised a  peaceful  influence  on  the  contempts* 
tlvajntnds  ot  tne  church^  Uoea.and  KJcbvrd 

of  St.  Victor  seem  to  have  profited  by  "him. 
The  faculty  ot  mystical  contemplation  was 
regarded  by  them  as  tbe  highest.  John 
Fldanza,  called  "Bonaventnra"  by  St.  Francis, 
wa*  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  mystic*.  He  died  (be 
same  year  with  Tlionta*  Aquinas.  HI*  doctrine 
Is  based  largely  on  that  of  Dlonvslus  and 
modified  by  the  Influence  of  Bernard  of  Clalr- 
vaux,  the  St,  Victor*  and  BU  Augustine.  The 
influence  of  tbe  last  appears  in  his  opiKHition 
to  Aristotle  for  making  the  world  eternal  and 
for  denying  existence  to  Platonic  ideas  and  for 
setting  up  doctrines  regarding  civil  society  and 
ethics  that  do  not  agree  with  tbe  Franciscan 
code  of  poverty,  and  obedience.  Interpreting 
the  same  to  justify  mendicancy  for  Industry, 
celibacy  for  marriage,  and  responsibility 
to  the  church  instead  of  tbe  .  htate. 
Hcnaventtira's  three  stages  of  imitation  of 
Jesus  make  eternal  blessedness  to  consist  in 
contcmpiatlon  and  Divine  Illumination,  while 
mere  obedience  to  law  and  participation  in 
Gospel  counsels  remains  to  the  devotee  wit  hout 
the  highest  gift.  Science  leads  to  understand- 
ing of  what  is  received  through  faith.  The 
world  Is  created,  says  he,  by  God,  not  to  In- 
crease His  glory,  but  to  reveal  and  communi- 
cate it,  and  in  receiving  this  revelation  the 
highest  well-being  of  His  creatures  consists. 
Thus  God's  glory  is  the  good  of  His 
creatures,  and  everything  proceeds  from 
Hi.}  love  of  God,  since  He.  nxakes  all 
things  tend  toward  Himself.  In  all  creatures 
there  Is  an  unconscious  revelation  cf  God,  but 
human  reason  is  the  only  image  of  God.  God  Is 
highest  ligbt  and  supreme  goodness  and  im- 
parts Himself  to  nil  created  beings,  but  the  per- 
fect revelation  takes  place  only  to  rational  be- 
ings who  can  understand  it,  and  benccall  lower 
beings  exist  for  man.  He  understands  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  for  selfishness  just  as  Gnosticism 
made  ihe  self-seeking  of  the  sen!  that  which  pro- 
duced matter.  Self-love  must  be  subordinate  to 
love  of  God,  and  its  highest  form  is  found  In 
charity  which  looks  toward  tho  divine  ideal  of 
man. 

Melster  Eckhart  seems  to  have  attended  the 
lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus  at  Paris  and  pos- 
sibly may  have  known  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
was  a  Dominican,  loo. .  His  significance  as  phi- 
losopher is  found  In.  his  bold  attitude  against 
ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  elements,  prefer- 
ring symbolical  statements  ot  speculative  doc- 
trines based  on  a  mystical  treatment  of  dogmas 
of  the  church.  He  desired  to  Aid  a  short  and 
true  road  to*  God.  but  while  Bonaventura 
was  canonized  as  a  saint,  .Melster  Eck  hart's  doc- 
trines were  condemned  as  heretical.  All  mys- 
ticism undertakes  to  express  itself  by  symbols 
and  all  symbolism  has  the  fundamental'defect 
thai  it  confuse*  the  general  and  particular  or 
the  species  and  the  Individual,  and  thus  ren- 
ders Its  expressions  liable  to  be  seized  In  a 
sense  that  denies  tbe  attainment  of  divine  life 
by  the  individual  person.  Eckhart  was  Influ- 
enced by  Dlunvsius  and  distinguishes  ibe 
fourth  nature  uncreated  and  uncrcatlug  from 
the     creator— as     a     divine    essence      rtlstln- 

flulshed  from  God.  Ihe  former  works,  the 
atter  does  not,  and  1*  Incomprehensible  even 
to  himself  and  Inexpressible  and  not  to  be  ro- 
vealnd.  Hut  Eckhart  tells  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  thut  In  the  trinity  God  is  a  living  light 
that  reveals  Himself.  The  world  was  originally 
In  tho  Father  as  uncreated  simplicity,  but  on 
emerging  from  God  It  took  on  multiplicity. 
God's  goodness  caused  God  to  create.  In  crea- 
tion God  has  externalized  His  Inmost  essence. 
All  things  strive  after  likeness  to  Him  as  their 
good.  God  commnnleales  himself  to  all  things, 
to  each  according  to  lis  capacity  to  receive 
Him.  All  things  were  created  for  the  soul,  in 
Christ  ull  creatures  are  one  man— this  man  Is 
God. 

The  rest  of  the  lecture  was  taken  up  with  fur- 
ther HiUHtrntlo.il  of  Eckhart'*  doctrines  and 
with  criticism  of  their  tendency. 
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**  Relation  of  Dr.  Hickok  to  Agnos- 
ticism" by  C  E-  Goiroan. 

An  Interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  Rowland 
Gk  Hazard. 


CONCOHD,  Mui.,  July  27.  Mr/?  harles  E.  Gar- 
Ban,  the  brilliant  young  philosophical  leoturor 
Of  Amherst  Colleee,  entertained  tlie  School  this 
morning  with  a  very  clear  exposition  of  Dr. 
Vfckok's system,  w  bieh  has  been  taught  at  Ahv 
fcerst  from  Uiue  Immemorial.  T>r.  Blekok  con- 
sidered the  question  to  rest  on  psychology. 
Sie  question  of  nescience  la  a  question 
«f  tact  Dr.  Hickok's  psychology  ha* 
feces  rerlsed  the  past  year  in  soch  a 
Way  aa  shall  commend  itself  to  scientists, 
•ren  potntivlsts.  The  physicist  of  to-<tay  has 
little  In  common  with  the  metaphysician,  for 
be  does  nob  accept  consciousness.  The  object 
of  the  revision  has  been  to  pur  psychology  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  thus  meet  the  posltlvlst  on 
his  own  ground.  Then  the  study  of  psychology 
U  two-fold:  (1)  What  will  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  demand  In  our  Investigation?  (8)  In 
what  will  the  scientific  Investigation  of  the 
mind  result?  The  llrst  assumes  that  the  facul- 
ties have  been  transmitted  by  heredity  and 
have  been  made  universal  according  to  the  doc 
trine  of  heredity,  and  If  our  environments  had 
been  different  the  lawa  of  thought  would. 
al»o  have  been  different,  and  If  In  the 
future  the  environments  change.  Hit)  laws 
of  our  thought  will  change  also.  The 
conclusions  of  such  scientific  reasoning  would 
be:  (1),  the  relativity  of  knowledge;  (2),  that 
only  In  the  sphere  of  experience  can  even  rela- 
tive knowledge  be  possible;  (3).  that  true  meta- 
Sh  vales,  revealed  religion  and  absolute  morality 
re  nothing  but  idle  dreams.  According  to  Dr. 
Hickok,  empirical  psychology  Is  as  much  a 
qnestlon  of  .fact  as  physiology.  However  man 
originated,  one  fact  Is  true,  namely,  be  U.  Em- 
pirical psychology  deals  not  with  what  lie  va», 
but  what  It  U.  In  dealing  with  this  qnestlon 
there  are  possible  two  methods, either  asaprtert 
solution  or  a  careful  examination  of  man  as  he 
is  to-day,  in  order  to  find  out  what  are  tola  en- 
dowments. A  psychology  In  this  method  does 
hot  come  as  an  hypothesis,  but  aa  a  scientific 
experiment. 

The  mnteriallst  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
only  untrustworthy  faculties  could  have  been 
evolved;  then,  besides.  It  the  mind  Is  untrust- 
worthy, as  the  evolutionist  claims,  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  as  a  product  of  the  mind  Is  itself 
not  fco  be  trusted.  Science  Is  the  product  of  the 
mind,  and,  therefore,  run  be  no  surer  than 
metaphysics.  At  the  basis  of  all  psychology  aa 
well  as  philosophy  must  rest  empirical  )wy ecol- 
ogy. Hut  comes  the  spectre,  If  mind  Is  untrust- 
worthy, bow  can  you  trust  any  results  at  which 
?ou  arrive  ?  The  trustworthiness  of  the  mind  la 
he  only  alternative  to  universal  scepticism. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  Is  entirely  irrelative 
to  empirical  psychology.  But  what  is  the  method 
of  science  which  we  are  to  follow?  (1)  Attain- 
ment of  facts,  (2)  assortment  of  these  in  classes, 
(8)  arrangement  of  the  classes  In  a  system. 

But  what  Is  mind?  It  Is  the  agent  that  takes 
notice  of  a  scientific  experiment  of  existence; 
ef  this  agent  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  to  mind, 
Its  motive  for  Investigation  Is  from  within  the 
mind,  whioh  Is  self-active;  mind  distinguishes 
between  itself  and  the  object;  mind  only  acta  as 
•oiue  occasion  Is  given  for  Us  action.  The  three 
processes  of  sense,  understanding  and  reason 
are  carefully  distinguished  In  this  system. 
Bense  Is  pereeplUni.  I'ndei-standing  la  reflec- 
tion, Including  memory  (which  Itself  can  add 
pothlng  to  sense).  Reflection  makes,  separated 
In  thought,  what  cannot  be  separated  In  sense- 
perception.  Tliis  process  «ben  la  thinking. 
Whoso  field  Is  logic  Now,  the  understanding 
Is  either  (1)  common  sense,  (2)  the  scientific 
mind.  Scientific  experiment  Is  only  a  re-tilal 
Of  the  facts  by  the  snme  faculties  as  we  used  In 
the  previous  operation  of  mind.  By  the  senses 
■we  are  never  able  to  test  objects  In  themselves; 
mind  can  know  only  Its  own  states.  In  science 
Itself,  we  have  only  been  classifying  subjective 
facts.  These.  Indeed,  may  be  exact  copies  of 
objective  realities.  Supposing  the  telescope 
b.id  consciousness,  the  Image  made  on  it  would 
be  subjective  to  the  telescope,  and  here  we 
know  the  Image  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
realltv;  but  In  mind  It  Is  impossible  to  compare 
the  object  with  the  Image,  because  I  only 
know  the  Image.  The  only  course  left,  then,  is 
to  show  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  tbe  laws  of 
ttrngs.  Indeed  If  we  have  no  other  faculties 
than  sense  and  understanding,  we  can  only 
dtubt  and  fall  Into  agnosticism,    our   author 

Jilalins  that  we  possess  reason  In  addition  which 
t  cble-lo  make  the  postulate  that  tbe  laws  of 
thought  are  the  laws  of  things,  bense  can  only 
give  ns  a  panorama:  empirical  sclenee  cannot 
account  for  Invariable  sequence  In  the  future 
or     cause     and    effect.       Empirical      solence 
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also  docs  not  give  us  space  and  time: 
"places,"  however,  presuppose  a  space  and 
"  periods "  presuppose  a  time;  It  furthor  can. 
not  give  ns  pure  mathematics.  Their  validity 
rests  on  Intuition  or  reason  alone.  Without 
reason  mind  would  know  very  little,  and  it 
would  never  ask  "why,"  etc  "Whence  coma 
these  postulates  of  reason  such  us  *  pace,  time, 
cause  and  effect  ?    These  two  things  are  clear, 

il)  that  tbe  only  means  of  communication  with 
he  outer  world  Is  sense;  (2)  that  the  postulates 
of  reason  can  come  neither  through  sense 
Bor  tbe  understanding.  Tbe  postulates  of 
reason  are  Inws  or  principles. 

The  wcole  question  really  turns  on  this, 
Whether  the  mind  can  have  absolute  nouroenal 
knowledge  ol  Its  own  slates.  The  mind  mutt 
have  noiunenai  knowledge  of  its  own  states. 
The  affirmations  of  reason  are  nothing  more 
than  self-aillrniatious  of  reason.  Are  these 
postulates  of  reason  true  of  the  external  world? 
Graining  It  as  absolute  ,  self-knowledge, 
they  must  be  accepted  as  realities. 
In  j'OBrs-lng  reason,  as  our  .author  says, 
trc  have  acquired  no  faculty  of  omnis- 
cience, but  a  science  of  mlucf  Is  a  knowl- 
edge of  one  thing  In  Itself,  which  Is  a 
valid  fulcrum  from  which  to  proceed  In  knowing 
everything  else.  Begin  where  we  will  In  the 
nuumcnal  knowledge  of  one  thing  In  Itself 
we  have  the  footstool  for  the  knowledge  of 
everything.  Dees  mind  know  itself  1  We  come 
back  to  tills  question,  which  Is  a  questlou  of 
fact,  not  ol  argument,  ns  Dr.  Hickok  says,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  empirical  psychology. 
Htiason  Is  also  the  basis  for  noumenal  physics; 
though  phenomena  are  ouly  subjective,  mind 
knows  that  they  arc  effects,  and  by  classifying 
them  Is  able  to  determine  what  their  causes 
have  been.  Reason  Is  authoritatively  Induc- 
tive. "Know  thyself  "  Is  the  starting  point  of 
Elillosophy,  and,  besides,  this*  absolute  knowing 
i  not  a  reasoning  Irom  analogy. 
Au  Interesting  discussion  followed  the  lec- 
ture, in  which  a  considerable  lack  of  accurate 
scholarship  appeared,  as  they  could  come  to  no 
mutual  iinden-iauding  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Ifiato's  "Ideas." 
"Mas  u  Independent,  Creative  Power." 
Dr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  lectured  In  the  even- 
In?.  He  spoke  of  the  general  indifference  to 
metaphysical  pursuits,  which  be  attributed  in 

fiart  to  the  more  easily  appreciated  discoveries 
n  physical  science.  But  If  the  study  of  the 
mind  may  elicit  practical  modes  ot  Increasing 
the  einclency  ol  the  Intellect,  then  this  study 
which  thus  merits  inventive  power  may  even 
Jts  relation  to  .  the  most  materialistic 
utility,  become  the  first  and  most  Impor- 
tant factor.  But  beyond  and  above  all 
such  comparatively  groveling  application  to 
our  bodily  wants,  beyond  and  above  even  the 
Increase  of  Intellectual  uowor,  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  special  field  of  metaphysical  utility  Is 
In  our  moral  nature,  that  tbe  finite  Intelligence 
Is  not  only  a  creative  but  a  supreme  creative 

fiower,  and  therein,  by  the  exercise  of  Us  f seni- 
les upon  Itself,  It  may  discover  new  modes  of 
molding  tbe  moral  character. 

Mlud,  like  all  other  objects  of  knowledge,  Is 
Itself  known  only  by  Its  properties;  these,  as 
directly  leveale.d  in  consciousness,  are  knowl- 
edge, feeling  and  will.  In  knowing  and  feeling 
It  Is  not  active,  but  passively  perceives  and 
feels.  The  will  Is  Its  only  real  faculty.  By  this 
alone  It  acts.  By  an  effort  of  memory  or  Imagin- 
ation, we  mean  the  mind's  effort  as  to  Us  own 
movement  or  action;  and  by  bodily  effort  we 
only  mean  the  mind's  effort  to  move  tbe  body. 
Thus,  then,  all  men  kuow,  feel  and  make  effort. 
ft  Is  conceivable  that  a  being  might 
have  knowledge  without  feeling;  but  it 
could  not  have  feeling  without  knowing 
It.  It  might  with  knowledge  have 
feeling,  and  enjoy  or  suffer,  without  will,  with- 
out any  faculty  by  which  It  could  change  lit 
stat  s  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.  It  may  seem 
conceivable  that  a  being  might  have  will  with- 
out knowledge  or  feeling,  but  such  a  power 
would  be  merely  potential,  for  without  feeling 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  Its  exercise,  and 
Without  knowledge  no  means  of  directing  Its 
effort  to.  an  object.  If  it  be  conceivable  that 
such  being  could  have  a  potential  faculty  of 
action,  its  tendency  to  act  must  be  equal  In  aJI 
directions,  and  there  would  be  no  tendency  to 
ACT  In  any.  An  unintelligent  being  cannot  be 
self-acUve. 

Our  sens.-iMons  and  emotions  are  not  depend- 
ent on  our  will,  for  we  can  neither  hear  nor 
avoid  hearing  the  sound  of  a  cannon  by  an  act 
of  will;  nor  is  our  knowing  sul  otto  our  will, 
for  we  cannot  wilt  what  we  ehau  perceive.  Tho 
t  ""Mons  to  our  kuowlcdge  aio  always  simple^ 
!•»  folate,  menial  perceptions.  Keeling  Is  on 
*  .htlve  to  action,  but  is  not  Itself  r.cllvc; 
i.  swledge  enables  us  to  direct  our  efforts,  hut 
Is  .tsclt  passive.  Through  Its  only  active  faculty 
Of  will  tlie  Intelligent  -being  strives  to  produce 
change,  of  which,  when  effected,  it  Is  tho  nanse. 
Our  own  Individual  effort  Is  tho  ouly  cause  ot 
which.  we.axe.dUectly  conscious,  but  we  are 
drreeuy  nonsclons  Of  nnsmgee  m  0M  HI  MMM) 
riona.  From  some  of  these  sensations  we  ta- 
fer  objective  material  changes,  some  of  which 
we   have    and   others    we    have  not    caused. 
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From  some  of  these  we  also  infer  the 
existence  ol  other  intelligent  beings  like  our- 
selves. But  as  some  of  these  changes  require  a 
power  beyond  any  Indicated  In  ourselves  or  ta 
onr  fellow-beings,  we  Infer  the  existence  of  a 
tii}>er!or  Intelligent  being  adequate  to  their  pro- 
duction. \Ve  thus  come  to  know  ourselves,  our 
fellow- beings  and  God  as  cause.    Of  the  exist- 

5 pee  of  matter  or  of  Jts  properties  we  are  not 
Irectly  conscious,  for  we  know  nothing  of  tt 
except  by  the  sensations  which  we.  Impute  to 
ft.  All  our  sensations  which  we  attribute  To 
matter  are  as  fully  accounted  for  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  are  the  thought,  tbe 
imagery  of  tbe  mind  of  Ood  directly 
Imparted  or  made  palpable  to  our  finite  minds. 
In  any  case  matter  and  6pint are  still  antitheti- 
cally distinguished,  the  one  caving  the  proper- 
ties of  knowledge,  feeling  and  volition,  while 
the  other  is  unintelligent,  senseless  and  Inert. 
This  hypothesis  that  the  material  phenomena 
are  but  the  thought  and  Imagery  of  God  imme- 
diately impressed  on  us  Is  the  more  simple  of 
the  two  explanations.  We  can  ourselves  by  ef- 
fort create  such  imagery,  and  to  some  extent 
make  It  durable  and  palpable  to  others.  We  can, 
however,  no  more  attribute  Inherent  power  and 
causative  energy  to  them  than  we  can  to  an 
Image  In  a  mirror.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
existence  of  matter,  as  a  distinct  Independent 
objective  entity,  Is  conceded.  It  may  still  be 
urged  that  It  can,  within  Itself,  have  no  causa- 
tive power.  If  wholly  qulescont  it  could  exert 
Bo  power  to  change  Itself,  for  matter  cannot 
move  Itself.  Even  If  Imbued  with  motive  do  web. 
it  could  havo  no  Inducement  or  ♦«nd««ey to 
move  la  one  direction  rather  than  another; 
and  a  tendency  or  power  of  self-move- 
ment which  li  equal  In  all  directions 
Is  a  nuUltv.  But  clay  may  be  molded,  tt  cannot 
mold.  Matter  Is  only  an  inert  Instrument  that 
Intelligence  uses  to  prodnee  these  effects  which 
we  see  about  us.  As  germane  to  these  argu- 
ments thus  drawn  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving of  tbe  creation  of  matter  as  a  distinct 
entity,  we  would  observe  that  to  assume  tbe  ex- 
istence of  both  Is  nnphllosophical;  and  further, 
that  as  we  are  directly  conscious  ot  tho 
spiritual  phenomena  and  Only  infer  the 
material  from  our  sensations,  those  who 
set  up  tbe  material  against  or  to  the  ezeto- 
slon  ot  tbe  spiritual  are  Impeaching  testimony 
by  testimony  less  reliable  than  that  which  they 
Jmpeaoh.  And,  further,  It  seems  Inconceivable 
that  matter,  or  what  does  not  Itself  know, 
should  be  tbe  cause  of  intelligence  or  of  a  power 
to  know.  These  considerations  seem  to  furnish. 
so  indent  reason  for  discarding  the  hypothesis 
of  causal  power  In  matter.  But  whether  mat- 
ter, if  It  exist,  can,  even  If  In  motion,  be  a  force, 
power  or  cause  depends  on  another  question, 
whether  the  tendency  of  a  body  In  motion  is  to 
continue  to  move,  or  to  stop  when  the  moving 
power  ceases  to  act  upon  it.  The  lecturer  con- 
fessed himself  unable  to  find  any  solution  to 
this  radical  question,  but  untU  It  U  settled,  he 
did  not  see  bow  matter,  though  In  motion,  can 
properly  be  .regarded  as  a  force,  or  even  as  a 
conaerver  of  force  imparted  to  It  by  other 
power.  Nor  could  Intelligent  power  make  mat- 
ter a  self-active  cause,  capable  of  beginning  to 
move  and  of  directing  Its  movements,  for 
to  be  thus  governed  by  law  pre-eupposee 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  governed; 
such  government  of  that  which  has  no  intelli- 
gence Involves  a  contradiction  which  power 
cannot  reconcile.  All  that  can  be  properly 
Implied  when  we  refer  an  event  to  the  "  nature 
of  tilings"  or  to  tbe  "laws  ot  nature"  as  lie 
cause,. Is  that  the  Intelligence  which  causes 
these  events  acts  uniformly.  In  Investigating 
the  lawt  qf  nature,  we  but  seek  to  learn  the  uni- 
form modes  of  God's  aotlon.  Another  and  very 
popular  notion  of  cause,  adopted  by  many  emi- 
nent philosophers,  including  J.  B.  Mill,  Is  that 
all  events  or  successive  phenomena  are  con- 
nected In  a  chain  of  which  each  successive  link 
is  tbe  effect  ot  all  that  bad  preceded  It  On 
these  and  other  similar  positions  of  Mill  and 
materialistic  school  generally,  I  will  remark 
that  they  do  not  distinguish  what  produASe  front 
what  merely  precedes  change.  life  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  death,  but  cannot  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  cause  of  it.  Again,  If  the  cause  la 
the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  then  as  at  each  ln- 
stanjt  the  whole  of  the  antecedents  Is  everyvher* 
the  same,  the  effect  would  everywhere  be  tho 
same:  and  throughout  tbe  universe  there 
oould  bn  only  one  and  tbe  same  effeot  at  the 
same  time.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  on  this 
theory  of  the  "  wholo  antecedents  "  there  caa 
be  no  possl  blew  application  of  tho  Jaw  of  unl- 
fortuity"  that  "the  same  causes  produce  xam 
same  effects,"  tor  tbe  moment  the  cause— tbe 
whole  of  the  antecedents— has  once  acted,  Its 
action  and  Us  effect  are  added  to  and  per- 
manently chaage  It  and  the  seme,  cause  can 
never  act  a  second  time,  and  we  could  have  no 
experienee  of  this  uniformity  of  causation. 
The  advocates  ot  tblt  theory  that  Uio 
whole  antecedents  are  tbe  cause,  and  of  the  as- 
serted law  that  the  same  canses  mutt  produce 
the  same  effects,  also  very  generally  hold  that 
we  get  all  our  knowledge  from  experience.    But 


It  Is  clear  that  if  tbe  theory  is  true  there  csn  be 
no  experience  as  to  the   law,   and   hence 
knowledge  to  Justify  them   In   asserting  It 
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the  present  stale  of  our  Iciowledao,  then,  the 
only  causative  power  that  w*  can  b«  aald  to 
know  Is  tbat  of  Intelligent  belnc  tu  action. 
Every  atom  tbat  change*  1U  position  In  the  uni- 
form modes  of  electrical  ftttraeUon  and  repul- 
sion, of  chemical  affinities,  la  moved  not  by  the 
energizing,  but  by  the  energetlo  will  of  an  om- 
nipresent Intelligence. 

Question  of  freedom  In  willing  baa  .for  age* 
been  a  prominent  subject  of  pnilosopblcai  In- 
quiry. Much  diversity  of  opinion*  has  arisen 
from  defective  definitions  of  will,  and  of  free- 
dom as  applicable  to  wilUnc  Effort  la  wholly 
unique  and  through  the  whole  range  of  our 
Ideaa  there  Is  nothing  resembling  It.  Will  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  entity. 
This  finds  expression  in  the  phrase,  'freedom 
or  the  will,"  and  opens  the  way  for  the  argnrrlent 
that  If  this  distinct  entity  can  be  controlled  by 
some  power  extraneous  to  It,  even  though  by 
the  being  of  wbloh  It  Is  an  attribute,  then 
the  will  la  not  free.  Such  reasoning 
Is  wholly  precluded  when  we  consider  will  as 
simply  the  faculty  or  ability  of  the  mind  to 
make  effort,  and  an  act  of  will  aa  simply  an 
effort  of  the  mind  to  do,  and  In  accordance  with 
tills  view  apeak  of  the  "  freedom  of  the  mind  In 
willing,"  Instead  of  the-  "  freedom  of  the  will." 
The  will  la  that  by  which  the  mind  doss  any 
and  everything  that  it  does  at  all,  or  In  the 
accomplishing  of  which  it  has  any  active  ener- 
gy. Limiting  Its  function  to  the  phenomena  of 
choice  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate,  tor  our  eAoic*  is  merely  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  two  or  more  thing*  suite 
us  best  A  common  mistake  in  considering  this 
'  ubject  Is  In  making  freedom  to  try  to  do  (which 
li  -^ally  freedom  or  the  will)  dependent  on  oar 

L  •utter  to  do.  But  we  may  freely  make  effort  or 
/  to  do  what  the  event  proves  we  have  not 
powertodo.  Freedom  In  willing  does  not  Im- 
ply that  the  mind's  effort  is  not  controlled 
and  directed,  but  that  It  la  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  being  that  mnsre*  the  effort,  and 
Is  not  controlled    or  coerced    by    extraneous 

Sower.  The  consequence  of  these  defective 
ellnltlonsof  will  and  freedom  upon  tbe  argu- 
ment are  obvious,  and  result  In  necessity. 

The  lecturer  then  notod  some  sequence*  of 
tbe  foregoing  premise*.  And,  first,  It  t*  evident 
that  no  power  can  change  the  past,  and  that 
the  object  of  every  Intelligent  effort  must  be  to 
make  the  future  different  from  what,  but  for 
such  effort,  It  would  be.  This  Is  the  only  con- 
ceivable motive  to  effort.  Kow  Intelligent 
being,  constituted  as  before  stated,  has  through 
lis  feeling*  an  Inducement  to  make  effort* 
to  ao  mold  the  future  aa  to  obtain 
an  Increase  of  those  reelings  which  are 
pleasurable  and  avoid  or  lessen  those 
tbat  are  painful.  Buch  a  being  is  in  Itself  aelf- 
actlv*.  Supposing  it  to  have  come  Into  exist- 
ence with  no  other  coexisting  power  Inaction,  It 
would  01  course  be  self -con  trolled.  But  If  there 
were  other  coexisting  causative  being*  or 
powers,  we  know  of  no  mode  in  which  the 
willing  of  one  being  can  be  directly  changed 
by  the  willing  of  another,  or  by  any  other  ex- 
trinsic power  whatever.  The  willing  so  eon- 
trolled  would  be  tbe  willing  of  tbe  other  being 
or  power,  and  not  that  of  the  belug  in  which  It 
Is  manifested. 

But  a  constrained  or  coerced  willing;,  a  willing 
which  is  not  free,  Is  ndt  even  oonoelvable;  the 
Idea  Is  so  Incongruous  tbat  any  attempt  to  ex- 
press It  results  In  the  solecism  of  our  willing 
when  we  are  not  willing.  Our  only  mode  of  in- 
fluencing the  willing  of  another  is  to  change 
the  knowledge  by  wbloh  he  controls  and  directs, 
his  own  willing,  and  It  la  evident  tbat  this 
mode  is  effective  only  upon  the  condition  that 
this  other  does  direct  and  control  hi*  own  will- 
ing and  conforms  it  to  his  own  knowledge.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  tbe  conform- 
ing of  tbe  acLot  will  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
being  that  wills  1*  by  an  extrinsic  power. 

Fr*>n  these  premises  it  follows  that  our 
willing,  not  only  may  be,  bat  most  be  free,  and 
also  that  every  Jaatn*  that  will*  la  a  creature 

first  cause,  an  Independent  power;  "In  TBarwn* 
verse,  freely  exerting  It*  individual  ^nei-jicj  to 
make  the  future  different  from  what  It  other- 
wise would  be. 

Each  individual  acts  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  whutthe  future  will  be 
without  lils  action,  and  what  tbe  effects  of  his 
action  upon  It  will  be.Jncludlng  In  these  effects 
the  consequent  changes  in  the  knowledge  and 
action  of  others.  The  Interdependence  of  tbe 
actlou  of  each  upon  that  of  the  other*,  without 
Interference  with  tbe  freedom  ot  any  may  be 
Uustrated  by  the  gacie  of  chess.  This  cqnal 
and  perfect  freedom  of  all  doea  not  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  the  buprcme  Intelligence. 

Edwards  argue*  that  If  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence did  not  foreknow  human  volltlona  fie 
would  be  continually  liable  to  be  frustrated  In 
Ills  plana.  But  Omniscience  could  at  once  per- 
celve  what  action  was  most  wise,  or,  even  If 
prevision  was  essential,  could  search  out  and  be 
prepared  for  every  possible  contingency.  Such 
foreknowledge  may  happen  In  various  games, 
such  as  chess. 

The  lecturer  then  considered  the  phenomena 
of  Instinct  to  a  considerable  length,  sayitg  that 
the  on i  v  different©  between  Instinctive  and  ra- 
tional actions  lies,  act  In  the  actions  them- 
selves, but  In  tue  mode  by  whloh  we  direct  the 
action;  in  tbe  Instinctive  it  1* Innate  and  applied 
without  deliberation  or  premeditation,  from  a 
plan  already  formed  in  the  mind;  In  tbe  rational 
action,  man  devises  tbe  plan  for  himself. 
When  by  repetition  h*  ha*  learned  to-apply  the 
rational  plan  by  rote  without  reference  to  the 
rational*,  it  then  becomes  an  habitual  action 
which,  Ilk*  the  Instinctive  action,  1*  from  a 
plan  thus  ready  formed  In  the  mind  by  men- 


manifested  in  the  old  adage  that  -ihablt  t* 
second  nature."  The  genesis  of  our  actions 
must  be  Instinctive,  founded  on  Innate  Knowl- 
edge, there  being  no  possible  way  In  which  we 
could  ever,  through  experience  or  reflection, 
laam  by  effort  to  put  either  our  muscalar  or 
niental  powers  In  action. 

But  the  argument  from  cause  and  effect  seems 
to  be  moat  relied  upon  by  necesxltanana,  la 
the  first  place,  I  would  remark  tbat  an  intelli- 
gent, self-active  cau*e  1*  under  no  necessity 
upon  a  recurrence  of  the  same  dream  stance*  to 
repeat  It*  action,  but  having  In  the  first  case 
Increased  Its  knowledge  It  may  act  differently 
In  the  second.  Tbe  speaker  then  noted  the 
argument*  wbloh  concern  the  Influence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  on  the  art*  of  will  and  the 
Influence  of  Internal  phenomena,  such  a*  dispo- 
sition, moral  character  and  knowledge,  refuting 
the  position  of  the  necessitarians,  that  onr  acta 
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of  will  must  conform  to  these.  The  Interesting 
question  waa  then  discussed  whether  a  man 
could  will  the  contrary  ot  what  he  doe*  wllL 
He  could  If  he  so  decided,  but  It  would  be  a  con- 
tradictory and  ubsurd  Idea  -*f  freedom,  which 
for  It*  realization  would  require  that  one  might 
try  to  do  what  he  bad  determined  not  to  try  to 
do.  These  argument*  of  the  neoeisltariau*  that 
acts  of  will  must  conform  to  our  character,  vir- 
tually assert  that  man  la  not  free  because  he 
must  be  free. 

Then  be  criticised  the  argument  from  the  pre- 
sclenre  of  volitions,  saying  that  a  free  a*i  or 
will  Is  more  eaally  foreknown  than  one  that 
isn't  free.  Then  the  argument  from  the  pre- 
science of  volition*  favor*  freedom. 

The  lecture  wo*  filled  with  reasoning  of  tbe 
most  original  and  subtle  nature,  and  argu- 
ments, first  Introduced  by  tbe  lecturer,  which 
caused  even  John  Btnart  killl,  the  champion  oi. 
necessity,  to  modify  hi*  opinion*.  Tbe  usual 
Interesting  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

The  philosopher*  were  entertained  last  even- 
ing at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Bock  wood  boar. 

Boston   Traveller 
July  28,   1882 
PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 

Br.   HickoX'i  Philosophy  Expounded 
tiy  Professor  C.  E.  Garaant 

'tbe  F/eedonrof  the  Win  as  Exhibit 

ted  in   tbe  Independent 

Power  of   Man. 

•At    VhUtahTe   JLec.    >e  fnTm.   M9r* 
■MtWDlan*  G.  Alaxarti. 

Prof.  C.  BV  Garman,  formerly  an  associate  of 
President  Seelye's,  of  Amherst,  In  teaching  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  a:id  later  appointed  to  a 
professorship  at  Amhcr.-tt,  lectured  yesterday  loom- 
ing l.non  Dr.  Hickok'e  philosophy.  The  paper  was 
one  of  the  keenest  and  tinest  interpretation* and  *jj 
lirtfncd  to  with  extraordinary  Interest. 

Dr.  llickok  s  relation  to  Anno>tlciaai  was  very 
folly  explained,  and  the  pruinineot  point  of  his  phil- 
osophy—psychology— whs  clearly  brought  out.  Dr. 
Hickok'B  theory  is  that  psychology  Is  two-fold . 

Evolution  maintains  that  ohid  is  the  development 
of  mftier.  Qualities  of  animals  arc  transmitted  by 
InberitHUce  and  by  survival  of  the  fittest.  There- 
lore  thought,  in  this  view,  depends  for  character 
upon  mule-rial  conditions,  ana  if  the  environment 
cbfiDpcB  the  character  of  the  thouuht  will  change'. 
Hence  knowledge  must  be  relative,  hnt  only  in  so 
ur  as  there  has  heeo  scientific  :nve6tigarion,  and  ab- 
solute rcnlitv  and  revealed  religion  are  nothing  but 
the  dreams  id  an  idle  brain.  Hut  Dr.  Ulckok**  po- 
eiiun  L»  that  however  dreamy  metaphysics  and  reli- 
gion tuny  be,  psvchology  la  ad  much  a  quealkm  of 
facta*  plrW.ologT-  The  question  is,  what  U  mind? 
The  tirH  method  of  dimly  u  d  priori,  aDd  the  materi- 
alist citeo  begins  with  the  idea  of  matter  and 
tiirs  to  affirm  what  will  be  the  evolutions  urn) 
uusiworthiness  of  thought.  Iu  tbe  second  method, 
without  (Mscusamcr  evolution,  one  may  proceed  at 
once  to  empirical  psychology. 

The  hitter  U  the  only  mcthxl  which  the  po.'ltlvlst 
can  use,  uod  U  the  only  safeguard  airainst  mistake!. 
ll  cnint-s  an  true  (science,  commanding  universal  as- 
wit.  "What  view  of  evolution  Is  held  will  make  as 
little  difference  with  p-ycholugy  as  what  vie*  1*  bold 
ofgeologv.  Evolution  can  never  de^ra-le  our  ideas 
ol  miDd,  tor  tbe  hypothesis  of  evolution  Is  the  pro- 
duct of  tbe  faculties  which  ore  claimed  tc  be  evolved. 
The  materialist  who  would  make  ovulation -his  pou 
i(o  in  phiio-M.pl  y  Is  trying  to  lift  bitnself  dt  his  boot- 
straps. Silence"  is  s  product  of  mind, aod  can  hare 
no  more  ti  a-twort^iness  than  the  agent  which  forms, 
it.  We  can  be  sure  of  nothing,  not  even  of  soepti- 
ci-ni,  until  we  know  the  laws  of  mind.  At  the  basis 
ot  all  science  ststids  empirical  psybcbology.  Tin* 
liu>twortDinessot  universal  consciousness  Is  the  ooly 
alternative  of  universal  sceptlcl5m.  Tbe  hypothecs 
of  evolution  Is  mrntsl  product,  u  relative  aod  there- 
fore Is  not  real  truth. 

The  second  step  Is  In  attaining 

A  PI  BE   EMTJB1CAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  complete  science  involves  tbe  attainment  of 
facts,  their  assortment  aud  arrangement  into  a  sys- 
tem. Facts  of  tbe  mind  may  he  studied  just  as  truly 
as  facts  of  chemistry.  Mind,  la  Dr.  Hickok's  system, 
is  defined  as  "tbe  agent  which  makes  and  takes  oote 
of  scientific  experiment."  (jeaersl  facts  of  mind 
are  attained  and  tbe  motive  for  nttaloiut  tbem  Is 
from  within.  Tbe  mind  Is  will,  is  activitv,  sod  dlv 
tinpulshe-  between  iteelf  aod  lis  object.'  It  makes 
Its  acts  an  object  of  lovestigatlou  *uu  obtains  an  em- 
pirical psychology.  The  r;  suits  are  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Investigation  of  external  phenomena,  for 
nothing  come*  between  the  mind  onu  Its  facts.  Tbe 
order  in  psychology  I*  sensation,  content  In  con- 
sciousness, knowing,  feeling,  willing.  Sensation 
comes  iir»t,Tor  the  mUd  Hoe*  not  set  without  ao 
■xxa.-lon  for  acting.  The  processes  of  determining 
ihe  content  In  cousclou*nest  are  sense,  understand- 
ing snd  reason,— three  faculties,  bat  not  three  kinds 
ot  mind. 

S  use  is  the  faculty  of  perception.  It  defines,  dis- 
tinguishes and  connect*.  Tbe  work  of  the  uoder- 
■■andiog  Is  reflection— aod  tula  Involve*  metnorv. 
Ii  recalls  the  evidence  of  the  sense  In*  reverse  ordsr, 
bnt  memory  can  add  nothing  to  experience.  All 
object*  of  sense  ur*  confined  to  sjtveo  localities,  bat 
memory  may  recall  them,  aud  the  understanding  see 
dun  the  attributes,  are  universal.  This  a:tion  of  the 
mind  Is  thinning.  The  syllogism  Is  the  universal 
Tor  in  ol  drawing  com-loslom,  aud  tb*  Ueld  or  logic 
I*  the  Meld  of  tbe  uuder.-Uodior.  Cesultj  of  th* 
work  of  the  understanding  have  two  diatinct  valuta. 
When  the  work  hi  rarelessiy  performed,  common  «• 
penei.ee  is  *iUlH*d;  when  carefully  performed,  It 
l.kf  Hchulilic  valnc.  In  the  first  case  the  understand- 
ing Is  the  faculty  ol  common  sooso;  lu  tbe  secnud,  It 
Is  He  srieonrtc  mind.  Bo  the  trustworthiness  of 
science  Is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  sense*.  The 
ruicd  can  remember  scd  know  only  as  It  act*,  list 
purely  i-ohJvctiv<)  object*,  as  dreams,  rony  arise  iu  tue 
miofi.  They  uisy  bssn  exact  copy  uf  real  ohjouts, 
and  to  compare  in-  reality  aud  the  Image  Is  Impossi- 
ble. 


The  only  course  by  which  to  prove  the  reality  of 
out  want  tbnigb  is  to"  show  tbat  the  lnwa  or  tbon«bt 
are  tbe  laws  of  things.  A  telencope  ha«  a  perfect 
image  of  an  object  without  It.  Huw  can  it  t^hopyu 
that  it  Is  *  telescopic  maze  and  not  that  ot  ak'.^i- 
4oacoDa7  .How  strave  that  iPjfOBl-nA.M1.. .^.Vifr'il!.* 
when  awaire  tm  asieuiotcopic  wfierssieepr  tr  ere 
had  no  ether  faculties  thao  those  of  the  fvnse  and 
ii  rid  ei  lauding,  we  rhould  bt  compelled  to  tYJI  hack 
op  in  n.ii'<-ii  u.n.  Bnt  we  hs«  e  reason,  ana  caa 
rs  ahli-b  the  train  that  (ho  lawj  n."  thought  are  the 
laws  of  things.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  urged  that 
tbe  seLse  can  giro  only  a  parurama.  It  can  give 
only  subjective  silence.  But  this  does  n\>t  Include 
tbe  whole  mental  at! lor.  The  mind  sees  can«ef. 
Kmiiirh-al  science  does  not  give  apace  and  time,  bat 
oi  ly  place  and  pericd.  But  we  have  a  conviction  of 
srece  and  time  which  Includes,  all  places  aod  alt 
piriods.  Empirical  science  can  never  give  pur* 
u  athrojatlo,  but  our  inner  consciousness  testifies  to 
It.  Pare  mathematics  L-  not  the  prodoct  of  ihe  sense 
or  of  tbe  n oder standing,  bnt  of  tbe  r«ssoa.  With- 
out reason  mau  wuali  never  ask  the  question, 
*-Why7"  8o  tbe  exbteoce  of  reason  con  he  sole ntil- 
cally  demonstrated  b*-a  purely  empirical  method. 

CS-N  THX  BCASOM  AFF1BM  ANTTHTHOf . 

The  only  commuolcatlon  of  tbe  mind  with  the 
outer  world  rs  tbroagh  tbe  senses.  But  tb*  Ideas  of 
iotioltt  apace  *nd  time  never  came  from  tbe  outside 
world,  so  tbey  mast  bsve  been  given  to  the  mind. 
Xteyare  not  nmembeied  and  ax*  not  Innat*  idea* 
or  taken  on  some  one's  authority.  The  postulate*  ot 
reo>on  are  ooly  tbe  capabilities  of  reason,  cs  tbe 
principle*  of  geometry  are  the  laws  of  space.  The 
mind  can  hsve  absolutely  pure  uomenal  knowledge. 
Again,  are  the  postulate*  of  reason  true  ot  the  exter- 
nal world?  Granting  reason  to  bsansoldteasknowl* 
edge,  wblcb  has  already  oeen  proved,  its  postulates 
must  be  sec  cpt ed  a*  realities.  Bnt  how  can  we  affirm 
or  deny  anything  ot  thing'  In  tbem«elvea?  In  pos- 
sessing reason  we  have  no  faculty  of  oinniscitnjc*. 
But  mind  Is  one  of  the  realities,  and  this  is  a  valid 
fulcrum  for  knowledge  resnecting  all  things, 
M  ur),  Id  km-wieg  itseli,  perceives  that  the  existence 
of  anything  out  of  Its  spbeie  1*  a  contradiction,  and 
tbereiore  the  laws  of  thought  are  the  lews  of  things 
In  themselves. 

As  It  Is  loiposslole  for  anything  to  be  out  of  space 
and  time,  ana  as  they  include  all  thloga,  so  notbtne; 
can  be  ont  of  ihe  sphere  ot  thought.  Many  object 
tothlssoit  ot  anthropomorphism,  ibis  patting  all 
things  under  tbe  laws  of  thoaght.  Hume  give*  the 
lllustistion  of  a  watch,  and  told  it  would  be  as 
rational  to  put  all  things  under  the  laws  of  a  watch. 
TbU  Illustration  Fmfea*or  tiarman  took  by  wb'cn  to 
answer  itself.  Tbe  watch  to  knowing  Itself  and  lis 
lam  would  know  matter,  time  and  extension.  It- 
would  know  Itself  as  material  and  finite,  and  so  bsv* 
knowledge  of  tbe  Immaterial  and  infinite.  It  would 
know  that  the  laws  6*  its  mechanism  would  b*  tbe 
laws  ot  all  material  being.  Knowledge  of  Itself  as 
material  would  involve  koowledge  of  Itadependenoe 
on  a  higher  power,  and,  therefore,  knowledge  of  tb* 
creator.  So  tbe  nomoenal  coitsclooaoess  of  the 
watch  would  reveal  tb*  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
of  the  Creator. 

All  comes  back  to  tbe  question  with  which  we 
sleited :  Does  mind  know  iis.-tr?  This  Is  to  be  answered 
by  einpiracal  psychology.  It  must  no  admitted 
triad  knows  itsown  acts.  Itlssoasserted  in  conscious- 
ness. .It  knows  there  Is  a  reason  higher  than  Itsosm: 
tbe  absolute,  and  mat  it  Is  its  paruiL  To  know  ady- 
Jjtng  ot  phenomena  of  sense,  It  knows  efficient 
cause,  and  tbe  very  Idea  of  cause  carries  the  mind 
lack  to  a  pergonal  tlrst  cause.  Tbe  mind's  law*  of 
thought  are  the  laws  of  divine  thought.  Bo  w*  bav* 
a  solid  foundation  for  pare  metaphysics  or  ontology, 
and  things  lu  themselves  are  Irot  the  expression  uf 
the  divine  wilt  The  reason  is  tbe  subject  and  baa!* 
of  noomenal*pbvi{c«,  and  plumomsua  are  the  data. 
Tne  mind  can  storm  what  tae  cease  of  the  phenome- 
na most  have  been.  Phenomena  axe  effects,  but 
they  aro  sufficient  data  lor  a  cause.  Professor  Ger- 
man look  op  the  Tilden  cipher  despatches  of  IS7* 
end  the  publication  of  their  translation  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  a*  proof  of  hi*  point. 

Two  fact*  alone  wrro  tare  to  tbe  mind  who  read 
"he  puttie—  that  they  were  composed  oocordioa  to 
laws  of  tbe  human  mind,  and  that  thoy  wsre  ui  a 
.-xsiera  wbfco  bad  a  key.  When  be  found  the  key  h* 
coold  publish  tbe  translation  and  aefy  contradiction. 
Phenomena  are  to  tb*  reason  only  cipher  despatches. 
Tbe  coroer-stooe  of  the  whole  system  at  tbat  reteett 
is  the  srlf-knower.  The  mind's  nonmsal  knowledge 
of  liself  b  the  taming;  point  of  all  knowledge.  X* 
moking  self-knowledge  the  poa  *to  Dr.  Hlotok  1* 
not  reasoning  by  analogy.  The  mind,  In  knowing; 
It*  own  being  or  catnre,  afflrma  tbat  there  la  abetug 
higher  tbao  itself  In  whom  it  lives  and  moves  and 
ba*  Its  being,  snd  thus  tbat  tb*  law*  of  thought  are 
Ui*  laws  of  things.  ^ 

Dr.   Boiari'i  Heecsn-e. 

Tb*  evening  session  wa*  oeonpled  try  a  paper  from 
Bowlaad  6.  Hazard,  LL:  d.,  his  object  befog;  the 
problems  connected  with  the  freedom  of  tbe  will. 
Or.  Hazard  advanced  many  new  Ideas,  the  resulta  ot 
his  own  study.  Heo«!ieved  there  was  a  general  in- 
dlffcrcncs  to  aaei«Dhv»kail  parauit*.  resulting  rsr- 
itally  from  the  mrre  easiiy  apprehended  result*  of 
pbvsical  "cience. 

Mino.  tike  all  other  objects  of  knowledge,  la  lt- 
teif  known  only  by  it*  properties;  these,  as  direct  it 
revealed  rn  coo-cionnie?s  are  knot? ledge,  feeling  end 
will.  In  knowini:  snrl  feel  I  ng  It  is  not  sctivs.bat 
pssjdTtly  perceives  and  feela  The  will  la  Its  only  real 
1j:uU\.  liy  this  sUoeitocts.  By  on  elTort  of  memory 
or  luiugin:itf on,  we  mean  the  mind's  effort  as  to  Its  owu 
inuveuieul  or  sctioa;  and  b>  bodily  effurt;we  only 
mean  ihe  mind's  effort  to  move  the  body.  Thus, 
then,  all  men  know,  feel  and  make  effort.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  ■  being  might  hare  knowledgs 
wltbou  feeling;  hut  it  conkl  sot  have  feeling  with- 
out Knowing  iu  It  might  with  knowledge  hare 
u-<  li..-,  and  enjoy  or  suder  Without  will,  without 
any  faculty  by  which  it  could  cbaug*  its  states  of  en- 
jo\  ment  or  iniferlbg.  It  may  seem  concelvshl*  tbat 
a  being  might  have  will  witnout  knowladge  or  foei- 
ln?.  but  such  a  power  wonld  be  msrcly  potential,  for 
without  f eelinc  there  coald  lis  no  motive  lor  its  *x- 
ervl-r,  *nd  without  koowlelge  do  mesas  of  directing 
Its  efft  rt  to  so  object-  If  li  be  coaceivsbl*  tb*t  saau 
beiop  could  have  a  potential  faculty  of  action,  its 
tenderer  lo  set  most  be  equal  In  all  directions,  aod 
there  would  be  oo  tendency  to  aei  In  auy.  Aa  unin- 
telligent being  cannot  be  self-active. 

Oar  sensations  and  emoMoas  arc  not  dependent  on 
onr  will,  for  w«  can  neither  boar  nor  avoid  bearing 
the  sound  of  a  eaonoa  by  au  art  of  will;  nor  is  our 
knowinc  »ubj*ct  to  our  will,  fur  ws  cannot  will  what 
we  shall  perceive.  The  addition*,  to  om  k  >owi«,ij» 
are  always  simple.  Immediate  menttl  percspttuus. 
Feeling  U  an  Incentive  to  SjCtlon,  bat  It  Is  not  Itself 
active;  knowledge  enables  at  u  direct  our  efforts, 
but  is  itself  passlv*.  Tnroagb  lu  only  active  faculty 
of  will  th«  lntelllgeat  btnnar  stiivs*  to  prodac* 
dim  ire,  ol  wbieh,  when  effected,  It  I*  to*  caa**. 


Our  own  tndtvidaal  effon  Is  tbe  ooly  cans*  or  woich 
we  ore  directly  coosclo**,  bat  we  sre  directly  eon- 
cciOLS  of  chaeges  la  oar  owo  •ensa'ioDs.  From  soma 
of  these  sen<acloni  we  Infer  or-jertlv*  material 
changes,  some  of  which  we  have  and  others  wo  have 
not  caa*ed.  From  some  of  these  w*  also  lufer  th* 
existence  of  o'ber  lautli^eot  beings  lik*  oarselres. 

Bat  as  some  of  these  enseges  require  *  power  be- 
jond  anv  Indicated  In  ourselves  or  In  oar  fellow- 
beings,  we  infer  the  existence  of  m  superior  intelli- 
gent temg  adequate  to  tbeir  production.  We  thus 
come  to  know  ourselve*,  our  fellow- beings  sad  God 
as  cause.  Of  the  existence  of  matter  or  «f  iu  pro- 
perties we  are  net  directly  conscious,  for  we  know 
Dothiog  of  It  except  by  the  sensations  which  w*  In- 
put* to  it-  AU  our  sFaxatron*  which  w*  attrlbot*  to 
mutteT  are  as  fairy  artouoted  for  by  tbe  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  thought,  tb*  imagery  of  tbe  mind 
of  God  o i recti t  Imparted  or  mad*  palpable  to  our 
finite  irtnd*.  In  any  ease  matter  and  spirit  are  still 
antltheticallv  din  Id  puis  ben,  the  one  having  the 
properties  of  knowledge,  feeling  sad  volition,  while 
the  other  is  unlntel  ligeut,  seuieless  aod  Inert.  TbU 
h* potneeis  that  Ihe  material  pbeooorena  are  bot  tb* 
Ihoagbt  and  imagery  of  God  immediately  Improved 
on  vf  is  the  more  simple  ox*  tb*  tae  exptaaation*. 
We  can  ourselves  by  *fiort 

cheats:  kucb  ihacebt, 
and  to  some  extent  make  It  durable  and  palpable  to 
others.  .  We  can,  however,  do  more  Attribute  inher- 
ent power  and  causative  energy  to  tbem  than  we  can 
to  an  Image  in  a  mirror.  On  the  otber  bund,  if  tbe 
existence  of  matter,  as  a  distinct  independent  ob- 
jective entitv,  is  cc-owled,  st  may  sttll  ne  urgc-1  that 
It  can,  within  itself ,  have  no  causative  power.  If 
wholly  quiescent  It  could  exort  no  power  to  change 
Itself,  for  trailer  cannot  move  itself.-  Even  If  lm- 
bned  with  motive  pover  it  coald  bare  no  induce- 
ment or  tendencf  to  move  In  one  direction  rather 
tbsn  another;  and  a  tcnlency  or  power  of  self- 
movement  which  is  equal  in  *l I  directions  1*  a  nol- 
litv.  But  clay  rrsj  be  molded,  It  cannot  mold. 
Matter  is  ocly  an  inert  Instrument  that  intelligence 
oset  to  Drodoce.tbese  effects  which  we  see  sbout  as. 

As  germane  to  these  argument*  thus  drawn  from 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  the  creation  of  matter 
ts  a  dminct  entity,  we  would  observe  that  to  saiome 
tbe  exiiimce  of  both  Isnuphllosophlual;  and  further, 
that  as  we  are  dirrriiv  tout  clous  of  ths  spurltual  pbe< 
non'ens  rod  only  infer  tbe  material  from  ourseasa- 
tiens  ti.o.-c  who  set  ap  the  material  sgaloxt  or  to 
tbe  exciusior,  of  the  spiritual  are  lmpsschlng  t*>tl- 
mvLj  by  te-UomoT  leas  reliable  than  that  which 
tnoy  i:rrVaeX  tkid,  farther,  U  leemj  IncoacoirsU* 
fbst  n .-liter,  or  what  doe*  not  itself  know,  should  be 
the  cause  *f  intelligence  or  of  ■  power  to  know. 
These  consideration*  seem  to  fumMs  sufficient  reason 
for  dtscsroissr  the  hypothesis  of  cnussl  power  in 
matter.  Bat  whrtLer  matter,  if  it  exist,  can,  even  if 
In  motion,  b*  a  force,  power  or  caw**  'depends  on 
another  question,  whether  tbe  tendency  of  a  body  In 
motkw  b  to  eootusae  to  move,  t*r  to  stop  when  tbe 
irorirg  power  eeasej  to  act  upon  it.  Tbelectarer 
cs*tfc**T*1  kfsrif  *****fas*  to^awL-apv  •ointis-a  to  this 

radical  question,  but  until  U  Is  settled,  he  6M  not  see 
how  matter,  though   m    motion,  can   pro  per  It  be  re- 

f:arded  as  a  force*  or  eveu  bi  a  couserver  oi  force 
roparted  to  1t  by  other  power. 

Nor  could  Intelligent  power  moke  matter  a  self- 
active  came,  capable  of  Deg/.unlng  to  move  aod  of 
directing  Its  movements,  for  lo  be  thus  governed  by 
law  pre-topposcs  intelligence  oo  the  port  of  the  gov- 
erned; such  government  ol  that  which  has  no  Intel- 
ligence Involves  n  contradiction  which  power  cannot 
reconcile.  AU  tbst  can  be  properly  Implied  when 
we  refer ,an  event  to  'Tbe  nature  of  things"  or  to 
the  **l*ws  i'f  noturs"  ss  its  cause.  Is  tbst  tbe  Intelli- 
gence which  causes  these  events  sets  uniformity.  In 
Invent  tea  ting  the  tain  of  nature,  we  but  seek  to 
leatn  the  uniform  modes  of  God's  action.  Another 
and  very  popular  notion  of  cause,  adopted  by  many 
eminent  philosophers,  trctnding  J.  3.  Mill,  Is  tbat 
all  events  or  successive  phenomena  are  r.oauected  in 
n  chsin  r>f  which  e*ich  saceesvtve  link  Is  ihe  effoc  of 
all  that  bad  preceded  It.  On  these  aud  other  similar 
positions  of  Mill  and 
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generally.  I  will  remark  that  tbey  do  not  distin- 
guish what  produces  from  what  merely  precedes 
cbunge.  Lite  is  a  prerequisite  to  death,  but  cannot 
pruj>erly  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  U_  Again,  If  tbe 
CtiUfe  is  the  whole  o/  f he  a*tere«ndt,  then  as  at  each 
Instant  the  whole  ol  the  antecedent  Is  ererywke.re 
the  same,  tbe  effect  would  everywhere  be  ihe  same; 
snd  throughout  tbe  unlvente  there  could  be  ooly  one 
and  the  name  effect  st  tbe  same  time.  It  Is  also  ob- 
vious tbat  on  this  theory  of  the  '-whole  antcccdeats" 
there  can  be  no  possible  application  of  the  law  of 
uniformity  that  *-the  same  causes  prodac*  same  ef- 
fects," for  tbe  moment  the  cao-c — the  whole  os*  tb* 
antecedent? — has  ouce  sct«  J,  Hi  action  and  Itseffact 
*re  added  to  sod  permsnently  change  rt,and  tb* 
same  cause  can  never  set  a  second  tuna,  snd  ■»• 
coo'd  h*v*  au  experience  of  ibis  naitormicy  of 
causation. 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  that  the  whole  ante- 
cedents are  the  cans*,  and  of  the  asserted  law  that 
the  same  causes  must  produce  the  rams  effecUv  aJ*o 
verv  generally  hold  that  we  get  all  our  kaowie>ige 
from  experlenc*.  But  It  Is  clear  that  If  the  theory 
Is  line  tnere  can  be  no  experience  as  lo  the  law,  and 
hence  no  kr«w ledge  to  jiuilfy  them  In  assert ms;  it. 
In  the  pioeot  state  of  our  knowledge,  then,  the 
only  causat<ve  rower  that  we  can  be  aald  to  know  Is 
Hint  of  intelligent  being  In  action.  Every  atom  that 
changes  it*  position  in  sue  mriform  mode*  ot'  esscHri. 
cai  sttxaction  and  repultJon,  of  chemical  affinities,  ts 
moved  not  by  the  energizing,  but  by  tbe  eaergeale 
a  111  of  an  oninlpveseutlnteiligencev 

Quebtlon  of  freedom  In  willing  bss  for  *g«*  be**  a 
prominent  subject  ol  philosophical  loqoirg.  Mack 
divert m  of  opinio*  has  arisen  from  defectlv*  d«*V 
ntrions  of  will,  aod  of  freedom  as  sppllcabi*  to  will- 
log.  Eiion  U  wholly  unique, aod  through  U>*  whoi* 
range  of  our  Ideas  there  la  nothing  icsembllDg  w- 
Wlll  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  *  dtatiociew- 
ilty.  This  ticdjs  expressloa  in  tb*  phr***,  **fr*edora 
of  tbe  wti,"  and  open*  tbe  wsy  fur  th*  anruuaeut 
that  If  this  distinct  entity  can  be  couiroiled  by  voos* 
pewer  eziraneon*  to  1  ,  *ven  Ihough  by  tbe  being  at 
which  It  In  au  attribute,  then  tbs  will  Is  not  free. 

Purh  reasoning  ta  wboby  precluded  when  w*  con- 
sider will  *i  simply  the  facnlty  or  ability  of  tb*  mand 
to  maVeeffmt,  and  an  art  of  will  as  simply  so  *ffoft 
of  the  mlod  to  do,  snd  In  *ccordaikce  wlto  this  view 
•peak  of  tbe  "freedom  of  the  mind  I*  wllllaa.''  ba- 
stead  of  th*  ''freedom  of  toe  will."  The  Willis  that 
by  which  th*  ratifd  <ioe$m*j  and  everytbiog  that  m 
doesatall,  or  In  the  sccomrlishinr  of  wblsb  It  ■**, 
*ny  *etlrf  eneriry.  Limiting  its  tuoctlost  t*  th*  p*wv 
nomen*  of  choice  sewobs  tu  me  to  be  pecalutrly  wav 
fortanste,  for  our  c*osc«  Is  merely  th*  knomvimdfm 
ibat  on*  of  two  mor*  tilings  salts  ■•  bwwu 

A  OOHMOJT  aUSTAUB 

In  ooBstdciiug  tbUsabjeciUionsakliui  fiwedesa  *» 
fry  to  do  (which  is  really  frredou  oi  the  will)  oV 
l-endet.t  on  oar  pov*tr  to  do.    But  w*  may  fxwaly 
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n  ah  e  effort  or  try  to  do  what  tb«  event  prov*a  sre 
imve  not  power  to  do.  Freedom  In  witling  does  Dot 
liotilv  that  the  ralnd'a  effort  to  not  controlled  «»d  dl- 
re.ted,  but  that  U  to  controlled  Md  directed  b*  too 
1*11. g  tbat  maizes  the  effort,  and  to  not  coaVoUaid  or 
coerced  by  extnneoaa  powei.  The  aoo— q— «  •( 
tbtce  defective  dsfloltlowe  of  will  and  frredoa 
npon  Ibe  arpuBxait  are  otrrtoos,  aad  result  la  a  sees 

The  lecturer  then  noted  torn*  seqeewces  of  taw 
foreg olng  picadse*.  Aed,  lift,  It  to  evident  tbat  m 
power  coo  ebauge  tba  past,  and  tbat  tbe  object  of 
ever;  Intelligent  effort  saost  be  to  make  tba  future 
different  iroea  what,  bat  lor  rach  effort,  it  woald  be. 
Tbtoto  tbe  our;  caacelvsbls  motii*  to  effort.  Now 
bitellto-ent  beiDf,  constituted  ••  before  stated,  has 
tbnogh  its  feelings  mn  inducement  (o  man  effort* 
tow  icoM  tbe  furore  as  to  oUeuo  an  laoroaaoot 
ti^e  fe^.ese_wbh*  *?»  *lBWpf»5f^  ***-*I«W*r. 

p *m  mow  i bar  •  re  parnftil.  Snew  «  Wle*  Is  »ti  U- 
kfll  m  If-uciive.  Sr.pjjosina  it  to  have  cone  Into  ox- 
ht*»cc  wiih  no  t-tln-r  cc-eil'-iiiijr  power  la  action,  It 
Aoild  rf  coor.-c  bo  M*lf-contr:»lled.  But  if  there 
v. '  le  utLerco-e:nsttnf;cao>ailve  beings  or  power»,*e 
kn:  w  of  do  mole  in  which  tbe  wllliug  of  one  being 
can  W  airtctly  chanced  by  the  wilting  of  another,  or 
bv  ;iuv  oilier  ext ilnt ic  power  whatever.  The  willing 
.■■M.iiiiollfMl  fkculd  be  the  willing  of  the  other  •  o- 
ir,£  or  power,  nid  not  that  of  tba  being  In  which  it 
In  u.ii.itttMed. 

E.it  a  cou»t  rained  coerced  willing,  a  wUlla2  which 
!<•  i.e.  free,  ir»  not  even  cooed ruble;  tbo  idea  it  so  io- 
'con^nuius  that  uny  attempt  to  eiprsje  lla  result*  Is 
(lie  Miicclfra  of  oar  willing  when  we  are  not  trilling. 
Onr  only  mode  of  lotluenciog  tbe  willing  of  another 
1?  !"  ctj-iuf  t  the  know ledge  6?  wblcbbocoutroli  and 
direct-*  Ina  own  willing,  and  It  to  evident  that  thli 
nude  if  effective only  npon  the  condition  that  this 
tjtlser  Oocs  direct  and  coutrol  bit  own  willing  SDd 
contorts  It  to  bli  own  knowledge.  It  won  Id  be  ab- 
surd to  Eupj'c-o  (hat  the  conforming  of  the  act  of 
will  to  tbe  knowledge  or  the  being  that  wills  to  by  ao 
extrinsic  power. 

1  i (-in  tlu>e  luemifCl  it  follows  that  oar  willing, 
not  onlv  ro:.y  be,  but  mast  bo  f r*e,  and  abo  that 
evrrv  being  that  wills  li  a  creative  firrt  cause,  an  In- 
rtepemlent  pewer  In  tbe  onlverer,  freely  exertion  Its 
individual  erergled  to  make  tuo  future  different  fiom 
wbut  it  otherwise  would  be. 

This  moinlDg  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Jones  on  "ibe  Relation  Btiweeo  Experience  and 
r*hilo.-o,-hv."  while  this  evening  Dr.  Hiut-I  will 
purine  a  iliullar  trail,  of  thought  to  tluit  of  last 
CTCi'inp. 

Tomorrow  raomlnfr  Mr.  Aicitt  will  tpemkon  "The 
JVfcemliug  Scale  of  Powers.'* 
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A  Concise  View  of  Dr.  Hlckok's  PhfJoa- 
cpby— Empiric*!  Psychology  tbe  Basis 
of  All  Science— Dr.  Rowland  O.  Hazard 
Upon  tbe  Freedom  of  the  Kind  la  Will- 
ing and  Man  as  a  Creator. 


rfaon  on  •-icia.l  coB&s*POKDi*rr.l 
Cotcoek,  M_i si.,  July  27. 1882.— The  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hlckok,  formerly  president  of 
Cnion  College,  but  la  late  years  a  resident  of 
Amherst  in  this  State,  has  never  been  discussed 
at  Hi .Mde  chapel  till  thin  forenoon.  V>t.  Hickok'a 
age  prevents  his  attendar.ee  in  person;  President 
Beelyeol  Ambcrst,  probably  tbe  best  expounder 
of  his  system,  is  in  Switzerland.  So  Professor 
Charles  E.  Carman,  President  Seelye't  aasociate 
for  two  years  In  teacuing  mental  and  moral 
pbilos-o]iby,  and  appointed  a  professor  by  the 
truitt-ea  at  the  last  com  men  cement,  read  today 
^  paper  npon  Dr.  Hlckok's  philosophy.  It  bad 
already  been  read  to  tbe  venerable  doctor,  and 
mtt  hU  entire  approvaL  It  gave  cs|>eclal  promi- 
nence to  Dr.  HickoL's  relation  to  ajrr.o«ticism, 
and  tbe  whole  dilate,  be  holds,  turns  upon  p*y- 
cbolo^.  The  object  of  the  rereut  revision  of  Dr. 
Hickuk*s  text-hi'i  k  "0  empirical  psychology- 
arid  it  has  l-iT  ir-.,  \\  i  »anued  from  the  U»t 
•  ■;;■■  n>w»  of  sclentlnLs  and 
;.  »  .-id  following  of  their 
!.•  u.-ts  a  purely  emplri- 
•  ?.">t  edition,  published 
..f-i  i.i  j  rocetded  on  the  basis 
h-  ,i  ii-ue-n,  but  bis  method  is 
•tanged  to  meet  t.tt  ueuiundi  of  the  times.  He 
anade  the  change  in  order  to  face  sqnarely  the 
vrulilem  uf  evolution,  to  pffkirnt  p-ycholug>  on  a 
pvrti-ctiy  >viin:inc   b.i»-' 


Un. 


>  t.i 


and  ao  to  meet  tue  uia- 


*ngi 


Psychoid 
told.  LvohV.K 
•t-lopiiii'iit  of  in.tMer.  guaiitie"  o]  auimals  are 
UauMuitUd  by  lolicritanct-  and  l>v  nirrivaJ  o(  the 
tlu^.-L.  Tinr.h.ro  thought,  in  tbu  view,  do- 
p#ndn  for  cbamcter  u^on  uiaterlal  coDdUionf, 
a:idit  tbe  cuvironnier.t  change»  the  character  of 
ibe  thought  •*  ill  change.  Htruce  knowledge  miin 
be  ri'iatiw,  but  only  in  solar  as  there  has  ben 
•cientihe  investigation,  and  absolute  reality  and 
revi^k'd  religion  are  nothing  but  the  dreaiua  of 
an  id.e  brain.  Hut  l«r.  Ili<-kok'»  position  i<i  tbat 
bowever  dre.Jiiy  iuetaplt>>ic>  and  lehgion  may 
be.  pMcbol ogv  UhbUiacb  a  question  oi   tact   an 

tbysiolofy.  tli.-  iji.-i  urn  U,  a  Hat  >■  muni '  Tli« 
rtt  method  of  nudy  is  u  priori^  and  tne  iriate- 
liaJist  often  begin*  with  the  iiiea  of  matter  and 
trirt  to  affiruj  whatulll  be  the  evolutiou*.  and 
tru~;wortbiue4»of  thought,  in  ihc  mtcoliI  method, 
without    dlwtlMtfltg    evolution,     one    may  pro- 

rtdat  one*  lu uinpirical  p^cuulogT.  Tat-  latter 
tbe  only  met  boa  which  tue  po^itivlet  can  u*e. 
and  is  the  only  safeguard  again*!  mi»uk».  It 
eoii.es  as  true  science,  commanding  unlrer>al  us 
•cut.  What  view  of  evolution  u  held  will  make 
as  little  dinerviK-e  with  ptycboloey  an  what  view 
It  held  of  geology.  Kvn*ution  <  m  never  degrade 
OUf  iuea*  of  mind,  lor  the   U\  r>.i  h<    »»  ot  evolu- 


tion is  tbe  product  of  the  faculties  which  are 
claimed  to  i-e  evolved.  The  maierialiM  who 
wwul'l  aja»e  evolution  hi>  ]>'<«  t!o  iu  poilotopby 
in  trying  to  lift  iinn--ii  uy  hU  liootstra)«.  Sci- 
ence i*  a  r>rodur-t  of  mind  and  can  have  no  more 
ti  in:won'hino»  than  the  agent  wiiicb  form*  It. 
We  can  br  .-lire  of  nothing,  not  cvt-n  ol  Mrpii- 
Ci*tn.  until  uc  know  lliv  u«  of  nund.  At  the 
bjuu-  of  _:i  ru^  ikt  -uinb  empirical  psychology. 
Tne  truotwortuiue^s  «>f  nuivcrsaJ  coumimiisim-m 
la  the  only  alternative  oi  universal  scepticism. 
The  LTpo'thitu  •  i  evolution  u^uental  product, 
la  relative  ana  therefore  is  not  real  truth. 

The  next  step  hi  to  attain  a  pure  empirical 
psicuoiogy-  A  t-ompiete  x-'H-nre  involve*  tbe  at- 
tajnuKut  of  fact-,  their  assortment  and  armuge- 
BMsntlutoakV»t«ui.    i'ocu  of  the  snind  naav  be 

studied  just  as  truly  nafacti  of  chemistry.  Hind, 
in  l>r.  Hickok'b  syittein,  U  iletined  a*  "the  agent 
vim  :i  H.aktM  mid  taken  uoze  uf  rcientiiie  expe- 
riineu:."  (general  tactR  of  mind  are  nttaiued 
and  the  motive  lor  attaining  them  is  from  within. 
The  imtid  id  will,  i«  activity,  and  di«:incunth« 
between  it»fl(  and  its  objecu  It  makes  its  acu 
luioljcft  of  investigation  and  obtains  an  em- 
pirical  psychology.  Tue  re-ults  arv  more  Matis- 
Jactory  than  the  investigation  of  external  phsv 
noinei.a.  lor  nothing  onuo  between  the  mind 
and  it*,  fact".  The  order  iu  |Mvcbo!<ijry  i*  sensa- 
tion, content  In  cou*-cluu>ne«Cj  knowing,  feeling, 
willing.  Sensation  comeahrbt,  lor  the  mind  does 
not  aci  uilhnut  an  occasion  for  acting,  'ibe  pro- 
ci*« f-*  "f  detenniniiig  the  content  in  con- 
si'iousnc^^  are  sense,  underviandingand  reatmn,— 
three  lacuil.es,  but  not  three  klutbi  of  mind. 
Seiii-e  i>  the  {acuity  of  tieieeption.  It  defines, 
distinguishes  aim  conoeet:i.  The  work  of  the  un- 
t)'-r>tatiU.l.i!  U  reflection,— and  this  Involves 
memory,  it  recalls  the  evidence  of  the  semte  in 
a  rcvt-r.se  older,  but  memory  can  add  nothing  to 
expL-rieiice.  Ail  objectri  of  seu>*e  are  confined  to 
given  JoiialirTe*.  but  memory  may  recall  them, 
and  ilie  undeiklaiidiug  see  tbat  tne  attributes  are 
universal.  This  action  of  the  mind  is  thinking. 
Thi'SAlluglsni  is  the  universal  lurm  uf  drawiog 
Co:i'-Iu«iuiH,  and  the  field  oi  logic  Is  the  Deld  of 
the  uii'lr.i -lauding.  l;e-uiiboi  tbe  work  of  the 
uniicn-tabiling  have  two  distinct  valuw.  When 
L-iesbly    perforiiit-d, 


dei-siaud.ng  lb  the  lacultv  of  common  MUee:  in 
the  fecioud,  it  U  the  scleutitle  mind.  Ki 
the        iru^twortbinchs         of         acience  la 

no  greater  than  that  of  the  senses. 
The  mind  can  remember  and  know  only  as  it 
acts,  hut  purely  subjective  object*,  as  dreauu, 
mav  ari^c  in  the  mind.  They  may  he  an  exact 
C"pv  of  real  objects,  and  to  compare 
the'  reality  and  tne  Image  Is  impos- 
sible. Tbe  only  course  by  which  to 
prove  the  reality  of  outward  things  Is  to  show 
tbat 'tbo  laws  of  thonght  arc  tbe  laws  of  tb.ugs. 
A  tcicstope  has  a  perfect  image  of  an  object 
witboi.t  it.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  It  is  a 
telescopic  image  and  not  that  of  a  kaleldo«c»j»eY 
How  uruve  that  tbo  mind  is  telescopic  when 
awake  and  kaleidoscopic  when  asleep?  If  we  bad 
Ho  other  faculties  than  ihoteof  the  sense  and  on- 
der&tandiug,  we  should  be  compelled  to  fall  back 
ui>on  agnosticism,  iiui  we  have  reason  and  can 
establish  the  trutb  tbat  tbe  laws  of  thought  are 
the  lams  uf  taings.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  Is 
urged  tLat  the  sense  can  ewe  only  a  panorama. 
It  can  give  only  subjective  science.  Bat  this 
does  iiOt'  incii.de  the  whole  mental  action.  The 
mind  sees  causes.  Empirical  science  does  not 
givespac:  and  time,  but  only  place  and  period. 
Jiut  we  b.oe  a  rouvi'tlon  of  sj>ace  and  time 
which  include  all  places  and  all  periods.  Empiri- 
cal science  can  never  give  pure  mathematics,  bet 
onr  inner  couscioii«nr»s  testifies  to  It,  Pare 
mathematics  is  not  the  product  uf  tne  sense  or  of 
the  undsrrf aniline;,  hut  of  tbe  reason.  Without 
rta»<>n  man  would  never  ask  tbe  question, 
••Why?"  So  the  existence  of  resjujn  can  be  scl- 
entiiuaJiy  deiuoustrated  by  a  purely  empirical 
me*  bod. 

Hut  Low  can  the  reav^n  afflrm  anything?  Tne 
•niy  communicaiion  of  tbe  mind  w'itb  tbe  outer 
a-orld  is  through  the  senses,  hut  tbe  ideas  of 
fit tii. lie  space  aud  time  never  came  from  tbe  out- 
side world,  so  the  must  have  been  given  to  tbe 
mind.  They  are  not  remembered  and  ore  not 
Innate  httas  or  taken  on  some  one's  authority. 
The  poituiates  of  reason  are  only  the  capa- 
bilities of  reason,  as  tbe  principles  of 
►eon i -try  are  the  laws  of  »pace.  Tue  mind 
ear.  have  i 
Again,  are  the  postt 
tiifNi.il  iT.-nu  '/  <. ranting  reason  to  l<e  absolute 
as  knowledge,  which  has  already  been  proved,  its 
yostulates  in  si  be  accepted  as  realities.  Hut 
Low  can  we  affirm  or  deny  anything  of  things  in 
themselves'.'  In  po**e**iut;  reason  we  have  r*o 
lac  ally  of  omnixiei.ee.  Hut  mind  Is  one  of  tbe 
re;uiiies.  and  thi*  is  a  valid  fuiurnm  for  knowi. 
•ci^e  rojiectirifE  all  thing-.  Mind,  in  knowing  It* 
self.  jM-rrefVeft  that  th*  existence  of  anything  out 
61  Its  t-jihere  is  a  contradiction,  and  thereiurc  tbe 
laws  of  thought  arc  the  laws  o'  things  In  tbens- 
aelves.  As  It  is  iinpos^lble  for  anything  to  be  out 
»1  kpace  and  time,  and  as  they  include  all  tbtngs, 
t*>  nothing  ran  be  out  ot  the  r-ohereof  thoueut. 
>Iauy  object  to  this  sort  of  aninxupomnri'hism, 
tbi<*  pott.iig  all  things  under  the  laws  of  tboa^bt. 
Hume  cuts  the  ihustratiun  of  a  watch,  aad, 
aaid  it  would  be  aa  rational  to  put  ail 
things  under  the  laws  of  a  watch.  TLIa 
Illustration  l"rofe».*oT  Carman  took  by  which  te 
answer  ttxif.  The  watch  in  knowing  itself  aad 
lu  laws  would  know  matter,  tlnse  and  exteiujuev. 
U  would  know  tWif  as  suaterial  and  finite,  and 
•ohavc  knowledge  Of  the  immaterial  and  Infinite. 
It  would  Know  that  the  laws  of  Us  mechanism 
■would  he  the  laws  of  nil  material  l*iug.  Knonl- 
edge  of  itseli  as  material  would  Involve  kuowl- 
edge  of  Its  dcjieinleiice  on  a  higher  power,  and, 
therefore,  knowledge  ol  the  4  real  or.  So  the 
Douiceu:ilf.iii.sciMU'iieF.sot  the  watch  would  reveal 
the  eterii.!!  power  and  tiodhoadof  the  Creator. 

All  comes  hack  to  the  ipuestlou  with  which  we 
started:  Dues  mind  know  ItSflllV  This  is  to  lie 
answered  liyciiiinric.il  psy<  bologv.  It  must  bn 
nomltted  that  the  iniud  knows  il^  own  ucts.  It 
is  *<>  ;i-irii'i|  In  cunsrioiisness.  It  knows  there 
is  a  reason  higher  man  its  own:  the  absolute,  and 
that  it  in  us  parent.  To  know  anvthlng  of  phe- 
nomena of  sense.  It  knows  i-nicient  run-.-, 
nud  the  very  idea  oi  huka  carries  tbu 
mind  hack  to  a  )>crsonal  first  cau»e. 
Tt.e  mind  s  lansof  thought  are  the  Inwx  of  divine 
thought.  So  «e  have  a  mi) id  fodmlatlon  for  pure 
nicrnphvbs  or  uutnlil^y,  aud  things  In  theiu- 
•e  vi'c  uiv  hut  the  expression  of  the  o*vine  will. 
Tbe  leason  i»  the  subject  ami  basis  ol  nniiinei'ftl 
ph>  siea.  and  piienuilli  ua  aie  the  djta.     The  mind 

can  iiibiin  whit  the  <au»eor  the  phenomena i 

have  been.  I'henoiiieua  are  clfr«rtJi,  but  they  are 
authcieiit  H.i i  .  for  a  cause.  I'roiesH  rfi.irman 
took  up  the  i  il.ii  ii  cipher  despatches  of  INTO  and 


sulutely pure  nonmeual   knowledge, 
ie  {postulates   of   reason  true  of  tbe 


_.l  bv  the  XCW 

trooi  of  hi»  point.  Two  facts 
aionc  were  sure  io  the  mind  who  read  the  puzzle 
—that  tbev  were  composed  according  to  law*  of 
the  hnniiiii  mind,  and  that  tbrv  were  In  a  -\-t.m 
which  had  a  kev.  When  ho  fouud  the  key,  he 
could  publish  Mio  irmslation  and  defy  contradic- 
tion. Phenomena  are  to  the  rexson  only  cinher 
desjiatchcs.  The  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
■vstein  is  tbat  reason  is  tbe  self-knowsr. 
The  mind's  noumenal  knowledge  of  Itself  is, 
tho.turuing  point  of  ail  knowledge,  la  makl&gl 
self-knowledge  the  pou  tto  Dr.  Bickok  li  no 
reasoning  by  analogy.  The  mind.  In  knowlntr  it 
own  being  or  nature,  affirms  ihattbere  is  a  bein 
bibber  than  Itself  In  whom  It  lives  and  move 
and  has  Its  being,  and  thus  that  tbe  laws  o 
thought  are  tbe  laws  of  things.     • 

In  the  discussion  following  tne  lecture  remark 
were  made  by  Mr.  Cook,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Hollanc 
Mr.  Aicott.sMr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Emery.  Miss  l'es 
bod\  and  Dr.  Jones,  and  much  satisfaction  wa 
expressed  at  tbe  method  by  which  Dr.  Hick  ol 
opposes  agnosticism.  Though  It  was  said  yeai 
ago  that  Dr.  Uickok  was  tbe  clearest  exponent  i 
the  English  language  of  Hegel, yet  the  <)•"•. 
himself  strenuously  refuses  to  be  called  a  liege 
Ian  in  pbliosopbv. 

This  evening  Mr.  Rowland  O.  Hazard  read 
lecture  upon  man  as  a  creative  power.  In  It  b 
considered  particularly  the  freedom  of  man  l| 
willing,  and  the  dilTerence  between  Instinct  an 
reason.  The  special  field  of  metaphysics  utillt] 
be  said,  Is  in  our  moral  nature.  Every  one  hi 
within  himself  an  illimitable  domain  in  which  I 
construct  a  moral  universe,  in  which  the  finif 
intelligence  Is  the  supremo  creative  powe 
Mind  is  known  only  by  its  properties  of  Know 
edge,  feeline  and  volition.  In  knowledge  an 
feeling  it  is  passive.  Tbe  will  is  the  only  realf  acui- 
ty. An  act  of  will  is  simply  an  effort  of  tbe  mind 
— of  tbe  intelligent  being— to  do.  The  character- 
istics ol  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  minds  are 
a  capacity  for  knowledge,  asurcentihllity  to  feel- 
ing, and  a  faculty  of  elfort  or  will.  An  unintelli- 
gent being  cannot  be  self-active.  Neither  feeling 
nor  knowing,  are  under  control  of  the  will,  ex- 
cept as  It  may  affect  Their  conditions.  Feeling  is 
an  incentive 'to  action,  but  is  not  itself  active. 
Knowledge  enables  us  tc  direct  our  efforts,  but  Is 
itself  passive.  Through  its  only  active  faculty  of 
will  the  intelligent  being  strives  to  produce 
change,  of  which,  when  affected,  it  is  tbe  cause. 
From  sensations  we  infer  tbe  existence  of  other 
beiiiL'ii  Ui.iu  ourselves,  but  as  some  of  the  sensa- 
tions nrpiire  a  power  beyond  any  indicated  In 
ourselves,  or  in  our  fellow-beings,  we  inter  tbe 
existence  of  a  superior  intelligent  power  ade- 
quate to  their  production.  M  e  thus  come  to 
know  ourselves,  our  tellow-beinirs  and  God  as 
catibC.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  matter  only 
by  sensations  Imputed  to  iu  agency,  aud  a-*  the 
sensations  cau  exist  iu  the  miml  in  tbe  absence 
of  extcEual  material  (as  in  dreams),  sensations 
are  not  conclusive  proof  of  external 
existence.  All  our  aensationa  are  as  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  the  thought  of  the  mind 
vf  i  >od  dircctlv  imparted  to  tbe  finite  mind,  as  by 
that  of  a  distinct  external  auostance  in  which  he 
has  embodied  this  thought.  The  former  hypoth- 
esis is  the  more  simple.  Jf  tue  existence  of  mat- 
ter a< a  distinct  indejieudcnt,  objective  entity  Is 
conceded,  yet  it  cannot  have  causative  power. 
It  cannot  move  Itself.  Matter  is  only  an  inert  in- 
strument used  by  intelligent  being.  It  may  be 
assumed  tUat  matter  has  always  existed  and(ai- 
ways  been  lu  niotlun,  but  tbe  uUsumptioo  would 
h*  unnuilosophic,  for  then  two  assumptions  are 
required, — one  for  matter  anu  one  sor  ininu, — 
and  one  is  suiticient  to  explain  phenomena.  We 
are  directly  conscious  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
jim:  only  infer  the  material  from  our  sensations. 
Matter  cannot  be  made  self-active  cause,  govern- 
ing its  own  motions,  for  that  would  presuppose 
intelligence.  In  tue  present  condition  of  knowl- 
odue,  the  only  causative  jtower  which  we  can  be 
said   to  know    Is    that    of    Intelligent    being    iu 

.Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  tbe 
noun  "will,"  uLieb  is  merely  a  name  for  our 
faculty  to  inake  elfort.  Sometimes  the  will  has 
been  rcgarued  aa  a  distinct  entitv.  Hence  the 
phrase  "freedom  of  the  will,"  with  its  objections. 
The  will  Is  that  by  which  the  mind  does  every- 
thing tbat  it  does.  Freedom  us  applied  to  intel- 
ligent being  is  simply  self-control.  Freedom  iu 
willing  does  not  imply  that  the  mind's  effort  Is 
nut  controlled,  hut  that  it  is  controlled  by  the 
being  who  makes  tue  effort,  not  by  extraneous 
power.  As  a  sequence,  no  power  can  Change  the 
past,  aud  the  ohjeu  of  every  intelligent  effort 
must  be  to  make  thefuture  different  jroill  what 
it  would  be  otherwise.  So  when  we  would  in- 
fluence the  will  of  another  it  must  be  by  chang- 
ing bis  knowledge,  either  by  presenting  facts  or 
by  argument  upon  them,  or  we  may  exert  our- 
selves to  chamre  the  f uctn.  Hut  this  is  unavail  lug 
unless  he  directs  his  action  by  his  kuowledge. 
Hence  our  willing  must  be  liee.  Every  itelug  wbo 
wills  is  a  creative  in >i  cause,  or  Independent 
power  in  the  uui verve,  freely  exercising  iu  indi- 
vidual energies  to  make  the  future  diltereut  froin 
what  it  otherwise  would  lie.  Ubalever  iheicrade 
of  intelligence  of  such  a  being,  if  It  makes  suc- 
cessful elfort  to  produce  change,  It  so  far  acts  as 
an  originating  creative  cause  in  producing  tne 
future. 

Tne  voluntary  acts  of  animals  at  birth,  called 
Instinctive,  Indicates  not  that  tbe  will  is  absent, 
hut  that  the  knowledge  by  which  we  direct  li  Is 
Innate.  In  every  intelligent  eo native  being  the 
knowledge  that  bv  effort  it  can  move  lta  muscles 
must  be  innate.  In  rational  action  we  devise  the 
plan;  In  Instinctive  action  we  work  by  a  plan  in- 
nate in  the  m I ud.  Instinct  Is  not  a  distinct  (ac- 
uity, hut  relates  to  the  mode  of  gettlug  certain 
knowledge 

.Mr.  Haxard  then  spoke  at  length  of  tbe  power 
of  men  to  create  menial  landscapes.  They  con 
make  tbem  aud  change  them  at  will  with  a 
true  creative  lMiwer.  Hainan  Impresses  upon  a 
trientl  tbe  Image  of  this  fdsu)  landscape,  ao  tbat 
.  i.eeou»e- ilied  and  iHTnisueni.  It  is  to  blm  nn 
objective  creutiun  as  truly  as  a  real  landscape.  To 
tbe  thinker  himself,  tsoiuettmet,  tbe  lueutal  crea- 
tion becomes  ao  fixed  that  he  cannot  change  It  at 
will.  Thin  is  seen  particularly  in  tbe  cose  of  la- 
sane  jtentons  who»e  mental  pictures  are  real  to 
them  This  line  of  thought  strongly  suggests 
that  the  difference  between  the  creative  powers 
ot  man  and  ibose  of  the  Supreme  Hetog,  are 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  In  degree  aud  not  in  kind. 

Mr.  Haxard'a  secoud  lecture  Friday  eveuiug 
will  he  niKHi  tbe  "Practical  L'tlllty  of  UsunhysX 
cal  Pursuits." 
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Thcv  Ii  rewoB  to  mqwet  that  it  h  not 
"the  dedn  to  but,  bat  tbt  dairt  to  b*  baud, 
which  maintain*  th*  Coaoord  aobool  of 
philosophy  and  many  ftbtc  lofooraeiai. 
We  eannot  oadontand  uat  Smith  earn  a 
"rap"  what  Jonarand  B>bin»»  have  to 
•ay,  whila  Joaaiand  Bobiann  an  equally 
indifferent  aa  to  Smith  and  each  other.  For- 
tunately, there  are  tboae^  pre  pilar  people— 
I  who  like  to  boar  allXhre*,',  **I  ay  re>rx«d 
to  think  tbat  theyA*TBnkrn£.\a*r  oonrsa. 
we  reeogniae  the  tauhl  threshing  orer  tba 
old  itraw  or  tba  ancient*,  oat  »f  whieh  they 
extracted  all  tbe  wheat  It  i»  a  higher  kind 
of  gomip,  wtthoat  th*  personal  flaTor,  aad 
proceed*  oat  of  the  haman  eharaeUristi* 
which  draw*  mrmea  anJ  others  aboot  tie 
grocery  (tore,  to  relate  to  eaoh  other  tba 
marvels  tbey  here  experienced  or  heard  about. 
It  Is  by  no  means*  dSUi esable  trait  wham 
the  A^oeejAerf  ari^ftV  pedantlo,  and  tba 
good  people  who  like  to  listen  an  a  gnat 
oomfort  to  tnaaa. 
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or  it  may  r>e  for  tlie  pleasuie  We>  drrivr  from 
U)e  mental  activity  In  the  process,  und  the  suo- 
CftM   wliu*  is  simast  oori»Uj  to  Mirwd  «nr 

Moron  for  tram,  x  hutr  avjMt  way**  '«• 

i>enuan«ntlT  increr-s;  ":  3  Ir.tellecttinJ  power,  or 
ynt  hither,  to  luiproTe  our  moml  nature.  For 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  rulnd  baa  twexlla- 
tlnct  nicKies,  observHtlun  and  reflection.  By 
the  former  we  note  the  changes  which  are 
eocnucd  by  tbe  senses,  and  by  tbo  latter 
we  trace  out  the  relations  between  tbe  Idea*, 
the  knowledge  we  already  have  In  store,  and 
Urns  obtain  new  perceptions,  new  Ideas.  A 
larce  portion  of  our  perceptions,  however  ac- 
quired, are  primarily  but  liuneery  of  the  mind, 
plciuies,  as  it  were,  of  what  we  hav»  oereelren 
or  Imagined.  In  this  form  we  "Will  for  con- 
venience designate  them  as  primitive  pcmp- 
uont  oi  id&ait.  1  especially  seek  to  distinguish 
these  from  those  to  which  we  nave jriven  ex- 
pression or  generalize*!  in  words.  There  is  a 
somewhat  prevalent  notion  that  we  can  think 
only  in  worf.s;  but  it  Is  obvious  that  we  can 
coenlze  U'.1n|£9  for  which  we  have  no  name,  ana 
can  also  perceive  their  relations  before  we' 
have  f'„wul  aiiv  words  t6  describe  them. 

Those  primitive  perceptions  or  Ideals  are  thos 
independent  of  the  words  which  we  use  to  rep- 
resent tl.cm,  and  to  which  they  have  a  separate 
and  prior  existence.  Much  of  our  acquired 
knowl"d2e  is  of  tlie  relations  In  and  between 
our  primitive  perceptions.  In  tlui  pursuit  of 
truth  by  relt-cilve  effort  we  have  two  modes. 
In  theflrst  jiiaee  wemay.throuch  our  Immediate 
primitive  perceptions  of  things  which  are  pres- 
ent or  the  mcotnl  linnpery  of  tilings  remem- 
bered, directly  note  the  existing  relations 
among  them  or  their  parts  without  the  use  of 
words.  Or  we  may  siilwtitute  words  as  signs  or 
definitions  of  these  primitive  perceptions  and 
then  Investigate  tlie  relations  among  the 
words  so  substituted.  In  Uie  difference  of 
these  two  mooes  Is  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  poetry  and  prose;  we  see  the  painting 
wltliout  thinking  of  the  pigments  and  the  shad- 
ing by  which  it  is  impressed  upon  as.  JCvery 
reader  mav  experimentally  test  this  distinction 
in  his  reading  of  poetry,  Poetry,  thus  depend- 
ing on  this  prominence  of  the  primitive  per- 
ceptions, is  the  nearest  possible  approach 
which  language  can  inako  to  the  reality  which 
It  represents.  These  two  modes,  of  Investiga- 
tion present  the  most  lmjiortnut  uud  funda- 
mental, It  not  the  only  distinction  In  ear 
methods  of  philosophic  research  and  discovery. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
both  are  essential  to  our  progress  In  knowledge. 
All  general  proiosltions  must  be  exprented  In 
the  prosaic  mode,  aud  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge usually  being  from  particulars  lo  generals 
little  advancement  can  be  made  without  It. 
The  particulars  become  too  numerous  and  cum- 
bersome for  the  mind  to  deal  with  separately. 
But  the  poetic  mode  dealing  directly  with  the 
things  ju>  observed,  recollected  or  imagined,  we 
are*JV  it  e.ioulcd  to  advance  beyond  the  lltnlu 
ot  language  and  of  the  senses.  It  is  thus  the 
most  efficient  truih-dlscovering  power,  und  at 
the  tame  time  furnishes  the  means  of  column- 
nlcatlng  tbe  discoveries  it  n-ukes  In  advance  of 
the  logical  processes. 

We  cannot  directly  will  a  change  In  our  mea> 
t  si  afl>cilotis  any  more  than  in  what  are  termed 
bodily  sensations.  We  cannot  directly  will  tbe 
emotions  of  hope  or  'fear,  or  to  he  pure  and 
uolHe,  os  «wa  to  waul  to  be oorie  pnre  and 
noble,  any  mom  lhan  we  can  directly  will  to  be 
hungry,  or  to  want  to  be  hungry. 

Tbe  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  onr  spiritual 
wants  are  as  certain  as  those  of  hunger.  We 
are  continually  reminded  of  them  by  our  own 
thoughts  and  acts,  by  comparison  with  those  of 
others.  Oo<l  has  placed  the  moral  sense  in  us 
to  remind  us  of  the  wants  of  our  moral  nature. 
It  thus  appears  that  want,  constitutional,  ac- 
quired or  cultivated,  Is  the  source  of  eTort  for 
internal  as  well  as  external  change.  Iran's 
knowledge  In  the  rpbere  of  his  moral  nature  Is 
infallible,  and  were  he  Infinitely  wise  or  certain 
to  act  in  conformity  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
right,  be  would  be  Infallible  In  his  morals. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  the  mind  must  direct 
lta  efforts  lor  internal  change  by  means  of  Its 
knowledge,  Including  its  preconceptions,  of  tbe 
character  it  would  there  build  op. 

Now  such  preconceptions  are  imaginary  con- 
structions, Incipient  creations  In  the  future. 

In  lis  constructions  in  the  external  the  mind 
doe*  not.  of  necessity,  even  consider  or  recognise 
the  already-existing  external  circumstances. 
In  ••cauUe-bulldliig"  it. often  voluntarily  dis- 
cards them  and  forms,  a  construction  ovtlreJy 
from  Its  own-Internal  resources.  If  all  external 
e^lsiencec  were  annihilated,  a  man,  thus 
lsolutfcd,  rolttht  Imagine  a  material  universe  Id 
wIuc.'j  i'U  Is,  In  bis  view,  beautiful  and  good. 
He  may  not  make  the  additional  effort  to  no- 
toallze  tl^em*. 

Mo.  wo,  V  rnored  by  the  aspirations  of  fats 
eptrllunl  being,  be  may  conceive  a  moral 
nnlure,  pure  nud  noble,  resisting  all  temntn- 
llon  to  evil  nud  conforming:  witb  energetic  axd 
penevcrlng  effort  lo  all  virtuous  Impulses  und 
suggestions.  THough  be  mar  mako  no  effort 
and  not  even  inmnrt  to  make  any,  to  realize 
such  ideal  conceptions,  they  lira  not  without 
inrluence.  The  milking  ot  sneb  constructions 
as  harmonize  with  our  conceptions  of  moral 
excellence  Is  In  Itself  Improving;  to  conform 
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our  conduct  to  tbem  U  m  greater  step,  ana  lae 
persistent  eifort  to  actualize  tbem  when  the 
occasion  for  their  practical  application  has 
arisen,  la,  bo  far  at  their  moral  nature  Is  con- 
cerned, really  their  final  consummation;  for' 
whether  tbe  proilmate  object  ot  ibe  effort 
la  or  la  sot  attained,  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  tbe  moral  quality.  The  in- 
tent or  motive  Is  not  affected  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  effort.  If  a  man  wills 
to  do  ah  act  which  la  good  and  noble.  It  does 
not  concern  his  virtue,  wbether  his  effort  be 
successful  or  otherwise,  the  effort  Is  Itself  the 
triumph  In  him  of  the  pood  and  noble  over  tbe 
bad  and  base,  and  the  persevering  effort  to  be. 
cood  and  noble  Is  Itself  being  good  and  noble. 
As  reearrtathe  moral  nature  there  can  be  »q 
failure  except  the  failure  to  will, -or  to  make. 
the  proper  effort.  The  human  mind,  then,  up 
to  the  point e/u-fiHfur  la,  In  lta  own  sphere,  an 
Independent  creative  first  cauttf-  Th  Jhe  e-xftr* 
nal  the  Ideal  incipient  creation  may  not  be  co.t- 
summated  by  finite  effort,  but  as  In  our  morfjV- 
nature,  the  willing,  the perseverlngeffortls  llse*f 
the  consummation,  there  can  In  It  be  no  •net. 
failure,  and  the  m'.nd.  In  it,  la  therefore  not 
only  a  creative,  but  a  supreme  creative  first 
cause. 

We  have,  then,  this  marked  difference  be- 
tween effort  in*  the  epbere  of  the  moral  natnre 
and  In  that  sphere- which  la  external  to  tt,  that 
while  m  the  external  there  must  be  something 
beyond  the  effort,  the  subsequent  change, 
which  Is  the  object  of  the  effort.  In  the  sphere 
of  the  moral  nature,  the  effort,  for  the  time  be- 
lnrj-,  is  tbe  consummation;  and  this,  tf  by  repe- 
tition—ideal  or  actual— made  habitual,  becomes 
a  permanent  constituent  of  the  character  which 
through  habitual  action  will  be  obvious  to  oth- 
ers—will be  &  permanent,  palpable  creation.  In 
his  Internal  sphere,  then,  mau  has  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  powers  in  which  he  is  so  deficient  lo 
the  external.  In  It  he  can  make  his  Incipient 
creations  palpable  and  permanent  constituents 
of  his  own  moral  character.  In  this  permanent 
incorporation  of  tbem  with  his  moral  nature 
habit  has  a  very  Important  ncency. 

The  lecturer  then  distinguished  carefully  be- 
tween thnt  mere  abstract  judgment  or  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  desirable  In  our  moral  nature 
and  the  want  or  effort  to  attain  it-  Even  Omnip- 
otence can  do  no  more  than  increase  the  knowl- 
edge and  thus  excite  the  wants  of  man,  for 
making  a  man  virtuous  without  LU  own  volun- 
tary co-operation  Involves  a  contradiction.  The 
Increase  of  virtuous  efforts  Indicates  an  Im- 
provement In  the  character  of  the  cultivated 
wants  and  an  Increase  of  the  knowledge  by 
which  rleht  action  la  Incited  and  directed.  The 
virtue  of  the  effort  of  a  man  to  be  pure  and  no- 
ble Is  for  the  time  being  just  as  perfect  \i 
no  external  or  no  permanent  results,  fol- 
low the  effort.  11  the  good  efforts  are 
transitory,  the  moral  goodness  will  be 
equally  so.  Kor  does  the  nature  of  the  actnal 
resulting  effect  mane  any  difference  as  to  tbe 
moral  quality  of  tlie  effort.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
a  man  may  be  selfish  In  doing  acts  In  them- 
selves beneficent;  and  doing  good  for  auch  sel- 
fish ends  manifests  no  virtue,  whether  that  end 
be  money-making  or  reaching  heaven.  The 
consequences  of  a  volition  may  prove  that 
It  was  unwise,  but  cannotalTectlts  moral  status. 
No  blame  or  wrong  can  be  attributed  to  one 
who  did  tbe  best  be  knew.  Until  the  man  has 
put  forth  effort  against  his  knowledge  of  duty, 
or  qmiited  to  put  It  forth  In  conformity  with 
this  knowledge,  there  cau  be  no  moral  wrong. 

We  may  find  means  of  Inducing  any  moraL 
-want  and  thus  may  give  one  moral  want  a  pre- 
ponderance over  another  which,  by  repetition 
becoming  habitual,  will  go  far  to  eradicate  a 
discarded  moral  want  and  to  modify  the  in- 
fluence even  of  the  physical.  A  man  habitually 
holy,  who  has  eradicated  the  contilctli.3 
wnuts,  lias  annihilated  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  his  willing  what  Is  unholy; 
and  m  be  cannot  be  unholy,  except  by 
bis  own  voluntary  act,  he  has  then  no  power  to 
be  unholy.  This  la,  perhaps,  a  condition  to 
wbtcb  a  finite  moral  being  may  forever  approx- 
imate but  never  actually  reach,  never  attain 
that  jfencUfton  J*  wbiab  it  to  aU^lntaiy  JtfgM> 
to wTO  wTiat is impqrwsmg nproTrte.  TnfbVirft fhel 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  giving  to  so;ne  or 
onr  internal  wants  a  predominance  over  others. 
we  are  enabled  by  effcrt  to  Influence  our  moral 
characteristics  at  their  very  source. 

As  man's  moral  natnre  can  be  affected  only 
by  his  own  act  of  will,  and  no  other  power  con 
will  or  produce  his  own  act  of  will,  he  Is  In  It 
also  a  tola  creative' first  cause,  though  still  a 
finite  cause. 

The  rest  of  tbe  lecture  was  devoted  to  aog- 
gestlng  various  modes  In  which  these  ideal  con- 
ceptions maybe  cultivated,  and  that  It  Is  In 
this  sphere  that  the  practical  utility  of  meta-j 
physical  stody  will  be  manifest.  The  usual  Id-; 
U resting  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

Boston   Traveller 
July  29,    1882 
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Froblens  of  the  Will  Form  the  Subject 
of  Consideration. 


Dr.  Jones  Discusses  Experience  a*. 
Belated  to  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Hdzsj-d  ContinnCi  His  AnsJysii  of 
JUan  as  An  Independent  Poirar. 

iT  foes  'iflllMft  sa>M>  Ibat  the~^oMui  of  Ui. 
lioni.u  wlU  U  the  krj  to  all  lb. problsus  f  HI*.  I. 
spcaklas  of  I  hat  wooacrfal  afoMl.f  pow.r  la  «Mo. 
all  llfs  rests,  aad  nasal.,;  It  th.  OrarsosJ,  Imitin 
■sji:  "WhnHbrMlhosthn.frhUi.  Inlallses, It  Is 
fntos;  UiTMgk  th.  win,  It  Is  Tlrtas:  .nd  w.m 
IbrtWI a  tk.  aCsctknu,  It  tt  Int." 

The  tboafht  that  vIO  Is  fflftSS  ts  OSS  of  Ihs  cst*- 
tral  klams  of  Mat  •sUhantln  bodj  kaosr.  at  la. 
aaroetatlo.  of  Sodal  ftclroe.,  lo  wbova  th.  proM.au 
of  la.  eriu  of  sodstj  er.Mut  thntsclss.  as  ert- 

denccsof  dsfeetlv.  will  power,  la  ths  «rl.(  ItHtl- 
Tldoals.  It  wst  Ihtrsfois  with  a  fesllst  af  loUraat. 
cIomIt  rslaud  to  oillr  lirlaa  that  th.  Coaoora 
School  met  at  Its  searlo.  jmUras;  lo  Hit*,  te  th. 
deliberalloas  oa  this  .abject  (rote  Ihs  learaed  do  > 
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rortbencoskrtloo  erf  knowledge  reind'hss  tsre- 
distinct  node*,  observation  ana  reflection.  By  the 
lormer  we  not  f  the changes  which  or*  co*nuted  by 
i  be  ^(iif«,  and  by  the  la'ter  we  trace  our  the  rela 
tlons  bet*  ceo  the  ideas,  the  knowledge  wc  already 
have  io  store,  and  that  obtain  oew  perceptions,  new 
idea*.  A  huge  portion  of  onr  perceptions,  however 
nuqoired,  are  primarily  bnt  imagery  of  the  latod, 
pictures,  as  i>  were,  ot  what  we  bare  perceived  or 
imagined.  In  thia  f"r»i  we  will  for  convenience 
de«<c,nKie  them  »*  prin.Utre perception*  or  idea's.  I 
cueclallv  aeek  in  dittingnish  tneae  from  those  io 
which  we  have  given  expression  or  generalised  ia 
words  There  it  a  touiewbat  pvevnloot  notion  tbst 
we  ran  think  only  iu  words;  bat  It  ts  <  bviom  that  we 
can  cognise  things  lor  which  we  hare  uo  name,  and 
can  ob>o  perceive  their  relations  before  we  Iutc 
lonnd  any  words  to  describe  theia. 

Tbe;e  primitive  perceptions  or  Wet's  are  thus  In- 
dependent of  the  words  which  we  nse  to  represent 
iheiu,  ami  to  which  they  have  a  separate  and  prior 
cxitteucc.  Much  of  oar  acquired  knowledge  Is  of 
the  relations  in  and  between  our  primitive  percep- 
tion?, in  the  pursuit  of  troth  by  reflective  effort  we 
bate  two  mode'.  In  the  fin*  puce  we  may,  through 
om  immediate  primitive  perceptions  of  things  which 
are  )>i  e-cut  or  the  menial  Imagery  of  things  reiaem- 
iicred,  directly  note  the  existing  relations  among 
them  or  tber  t>ar*4  without  the  nse  of  words.  Or  we 
n.»>  sob-titute  words  an  signs  or  definitions  ot  these 
piiuiitire  perceptions  mid  then  Investigate  *be  rela- 
tion.- uiuobg  the  words  so  substituted.  In  the  differ- 
ence  of  tbetc  two  moaes  is  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between 

POETEY  AKD  PBOSE. 

We  see  the  printing  withont  thinking  of  the  pig- 
u.mls  und  the  r hading  by  which  it  is  impressed  opaa 
oc.  Kvtrj  reader  may  experimental!?  lest  this  Jto- 
liuclioniu  Ins  reading  of  pocuy.  Poetry,  thus  de- 
oeuriiug  ou  this  proiuiucLoe  of  the  primitire  per- 
i  eptionc  in  the  nearest  possible  approach  which  Uo- 
liua;e  call  make  to  the  reality  which  it  represents. 
Three  iwo  modes  of  irvestlgarion  prevent  the  jaaat 
iniportuut  und  iundamcntol,  it  not  the  only  dtotinc- 
ti.B  in  onr  methods  ot  philosophic  research  and  dis- 
covery. Each  has  It*  peculiar  advantages  a  ad  oc*b 
are  errentiai  to  onr  progress  in  knowledge.  All  gen- 
eral propoMtions  iuu«t  be  exprtted  lBtheprjwtc 
mode,  uud  the  progress  of  knowledge  usually  being 
l  roni  particulars  to  generals  little  advancement  can 
lie  made  witbont  It. 

Tbc  particulars  become  too  numerous  an  1  cum- 
bersome for  ibe  mind  to  deal  with  separately.  Bet 
ibe  poetic  mote  dealing  directly  with  the  thing  <  as 
observed,  recollected  or  imagined,  we  are  b*  It  en- 
abled to  advance  beyond  the  limiis  of  iaoguise  and 
of  I  be  st  i  set.  It  is  thus  too  iuo»t  efficient  t  rath-dis- 
co v  trine  power,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the 
iue.ni  of  couiruunteatlog  the  discoveries  it  mikes  in 
advance  of. the  logical  prjees-os. 

W  c  cannot  diicctly  will  a  change  in  oar  mental  af- 
fections auy  more  than  In  what  are  termed  bodily 
renditions.  We  cannot  dmctly  will  the  emotion* 
of  hope  or  fear,  or  to  be  pure  and  noble,  or  even  to 
waniato  become  pute  and  noble,  any  more  than  we 
can  directly  vrul  to  be  hungry,  or  to  want  to  b-° 
hungry. 

The  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  oar  spiritual 
wnuls  are  as  certain  as  th«*e  of  hunger.  Weut 
continuully  reminded  of  tfacin  bv  our'  own  tboairut* 
and  acip,  by  comparison  with  tho-e  of  others.  Oo4 
bus  placed  the  moral  sense  io  us  to  reoilnd  us  of-  th  j 
wonts  of  our  moral  nature.  It  tbn«  appear*  that 
waut,  constitutional,  acquired  or  e_jtivj(*d,  b  U»« 
source  or  effort  for  internal  as  well  a<  external 
change.  Uran'e  knowledge  to  the  sober*  of  his 
nioml  nature  Is  infallible,  and  were  be  inflnltsiy 
aise  or  certain  to  act  in  conformity  to  his  kaowf- 
edpe  of  the  right,  be  woold  be  infallible  in  bis 
morale. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  mind  mutt  direct  its 
efforts  for  internal  change  by  means  of  it*  knowl- 
edge, including  it*  precouceptibus,  of  the  c'utraoter 
it  woold  there  build  np. 

Now  such  preconceptions  are  Imaginary  coostme- 
llons,  incipient  creutlvna  in  tbe  future. 

In  its  oooatmctions  In  tbe  external  tbe  mind  dose 
not,  of  necessity,  even  consider  or  recognize  the  al- 
ready existing  external  circnrajUuces.  to  "cart la) 
hollaing  "It  often  voluntarily  discards  them  and 
tonus  a  con-traction  entirely  from  its  own  Internal 
resources.  If  all  external  existences  were  annihi- 
lated, a  man.  thus  Isolated,  might  lroagioe  a  material 
universe  in  which  all  is.  In  hi*  view,  beautiful  and 
good,  tie  may  not  wake  tbe  additional  effort  to  ao- 
inalixe  them. 

80,  too.  If  moved  by  the  aspirations  or  bis 
spiritual  being,  be  may  conceive  a  moral 
nature,  tore  and  noble,  teelstlnx  all  temnta- 
tlon  to  evil  and  conforming  with  energetic  and 
p«r*i  verlng  effort  to  all  virtuous  Impulses  au<1  sug> 
fist  Ions.  Though  he  may  make  no  effort 
a'jd  net  even  Intend  to  make  any,  to  realise  such 
lilcul  I'liiiceptioui,  they  arc  not  without  Influence. 
The  making  of  sneb  cooji'jroctlo«s*s  hanaoniac  with 
owr  rowepnom  or  moial  cxceHenee  ta  in  itself  tsa- 
proving;  to  conform  our  eon  loct  tu  theio  Is  a  groiler 
slop,  and  tbe  pereUtmt  effort  to  actualtse  tbeui 
when  tbe  occasion  for  their  praciicsl  nppllcittion  has 
arisen,  is,  so  far  as  their  moral  nature  Is  eoocerneii, 
reallv  tbelr  final  confummaUon;  for  wbeiber  tbe 
proximate  object  ot  tbe  effort  is  or  to  not  attained, 
nukes  no  OiUerenoe  to  the  moral  quality.  The  lo- 
ll nt  or  motive  it  not  affected  bv  the  success  or  fall- 
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nre  of  the  effort.  If  a  man  mills  to  do  an  act  which 
is  good  and  noble.it  dota  r.ot  concern  bis  vinne, 
whether  bis  effort  be  successful  or  otherwise. 

THE  EFFOttT  IS  THB  TttlCMrH 

lii  bim  of  the  good  and  noble  over  tlie  had  and  base, 
and  tbc  persevering  effort  to  be  good  and  uoblo  to 
it«elf  being  good  «nd  noble.  Jtt  regards  tbe  moral 
nature  1  here  can  be  no  failure  except  tbe  failure  to 
will.or  to  route  tbe  proper  affert.  The  human  mind, 
then,  np  to  tbe  point  of  ieillin{i  i>,  in  Its  own  sphere, 
an  independent  creative  flrtt  cause  In  the  txi crnnl 
the  idral  Incipient  creation  may  not  he  consummated 
by  finite  effort,  but  as  ia  our  moral  natnrc,  tbe  will- 
ing, tbe  nerservering;  effort  is  itself  tne  coosumuu 
tion,  there  ean  in  it  be  no  such  fatlnre,and  the  miod, 
in  it,  Is  therefore  not  only  a  creative,  bat  a  ut/trems 
crrattre  Jirit  ecntie. 

We  Lave,  tben,  this  marked  difference  between 
effort  in  tbe  sphere  ot  tbe  moral  nature  «io<t  In  that 
sphere  which  to  external  to  it,  that  while  In  the  ex- 
ternal theie  must  be  something  beyond  the  effort, 
the  subsequent  change,  which  ts  tbe  object  of  tbe 
effort,  in  the  sphere  of  tbe  moral  nature,  the  effort, 
for  the  time  being,  ir  the  consummation;  aLd  this,  if 
by  repetition — Ideal  or  actual — in.-nte  kabitual,  be- 
comes a  permanent  constituent  of  tbe  character 
which  through  habitual  action  will  be  obri.rn.-i  to 
others—  will  be  a  permanent,  palpable  creatlnu.  Iu 
bis  internal  sphere,  tben,  niuu  has  to  tn«  fullest  ex- 
tent the  powers  in  which  he  is  so  deficient  la  the  ex- 
ternal. In  it  be  can  make  hit  lucipieut  crevi ■mi 
payable  and  permanent  o>m>titao»tt  of  his  own 
mural  character.  In  Hi's  permanent  incorporation 
of  tbem  with  bis  moral  nam  re  bat.tt  has  a  very  im- 
portant agency. 

The  Irrtui  •  r  then  dlstingoislind  carefully  bsfweeii 
»l!Ot  U'C.re  attract  judjmn>  it  of  ki.owloifj  oi  sill, 
i*  dCMrslile  in  onr  nrorul  nature  ami  the  wint  of  ef- 
fort to  obtain  it.  Uvcii  Oiuuiputono  cm  Ju  no 
mere  than  increase  tbe  knowlel^e  and  ttiu<  excite 
I't.c  wants  of  nun,  for  nuking  a  man  virtuous  wlth- 
r:Lt  his  own  voluntary  co-operation  tnvolve«  n  cju- 
trHdiction.  The  increare  of  virtuous  effort'  indi- 
cates an  iroproveuicut  in  the  character  of  the  culti- 
vated wants  and  an  Increase  of  tbe  knowledge  by 
which  right  nct'on  is  incited  and  directed,  th-i 
virtue  of  the  effort  of  a  rutin  to  be  pure  aud  noble  is 
for  the  lime  being  just  as  perfect  if  no  external  or 
no  permanent  results  follow  tbe  effort.  If  the  good 
effort;  are  transitory,  the  moial  goodness  will  be 
equally  so.  Nor  does  the  natnre  of  the  actual  re- 
sulting effect  make  any  difference  at  to 

-TBE  MOK»L  QUALITY 

of  the  effort.  On  the  other  hind,  a  man  may  be  sel- 
fish 111  doing  acts  in  themselves  beneficent;  an  1  loing 
good  for  such  selfish  ends  manifest*  no  virtne. 
whether  tbat  end  be  money-making  or  reaching 
heaven,  f  he  consequences  of  a  volitiou  may  prove 
tbat  it  was  unwise,  hut  cannot  affect  its  moral  status. 
No  blame  or  wrong  can  be  attributed  to  one  who  did 
the  be?t  be  knew.  Until  the  man  has  put  forth  effort 
against  his  knowledge  of  duty,  or  omitted  to  put  It 
lorth  in  conformity  with  Ibis  knowledge,  there  can 
be  no  moral  wrong. 

We  may  find  means  of  Inducing  any  moral  want 
and  thus  may  give  one  moral  want  n  preponderance 
over  another  which,  bv  repetition  becoming  habitual, 
will  go  far  to  eradicate  a  discarded  moral  want  and 
to  modify  tbe  influence  even  of  tbe  physical.  ▲  man 
tabitnnlly  holy,  who  has  eradicated  tbe  conflicting 
want*,  has  annihilated  the  conditions  requisite  .to  bis 
willing  what  Is  unholy;  and  as  be  cannot  be  nnboiy, 
except  by  bis  own  voluntary  act,  he  hoi  then  no 
power  to  be  unholy.  This  Is,  perhaps  a  onditioQ  to 
which  a  finite  won.!  being  may  f 01  ever  approximate 
but  never  actcally  reach,  never  attain  that  condition 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  unable  to  will  what  to  im- 
pure und  ignoble.  Through  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe 
means  of  giving  to  rotnc  of  our  internal  wan's  a  pre- 
dominance over  otbers,  we  nre  enabled  by  effort  to 
inPnence  our  moral  characteristics  at  their  v^ry 
source. 

JL*  rnan's  moral  catnre  can  be  Affected  only  by  his 
own  act  of  will,  and  no  oilier  power  ean  will  or  pro- 
duce hi*  own  act  of  will,  be  is  In  it  also  a  s  yle  crea- 
tive first  cause,  though  still  a  finite  causa. 

Or.  Hazard  concluded  by  sagze'tlDg  method*  for 
culltvotli'g  the  i<iea>  conceptions,  aud  that  jar,  heie 
tbe  practical  utility  orinyiapbyslcal  study  is  in-inl- 
fitt.  The  conversatloi.  fallowing  was  spirited  no:! 
sciutillunt.  The  school  Is  eminently  successful  thi., 
summer  and  its  average  Intel  '0  :tual  rank  is,  perhaps 
even  advanced.  Iu.  profn«nd  jflUfiiotu  tons  ele- 
vates It  co  tbe  highest  decree  of  ethical  phHoso»kf7 
ai-d  its  mental  hospitality  and  mataal  courtesy  to 
as  marked  aa  in  previous  summers.  The  school  to  so 
plainly  meeting  a  need,  a  demand  of  tbe  age,  tbat  Ms 
permanence  and  growth  may  be  regarded  •lattored. 
Tbe  programme  for  next  week  Is  as  follow- : 

31st, »  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Cbeoey ;  7 JO  P.  H.,  Prof.  Har- 
ris. 

Angnst,  1M*-Ist,  t  A.  M.,  Dr.  Jonas;  1M  P.  Jt-, 
ab-or.  Harris. 

3d,  9  A.  M  ,  Miss  Peahody;  7.30  P.  M-  Mr.  Blak*. 

3d,  9  A.  M.,  Mr.  Sanboru;  7.30  P.  M.,  Mr.  Aleott. 

4th,  9  A.  M.,  l»r.  .touea;  7 JO  P.  M-,  Prof.  Wateea. 

Mli.  0  a.  M-  Prof.  Harm. 
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arisen,  fa,  so  far  as  their  moral  nature  Is  con- 
cerned, really  tbclf  final  consamjnatlon;  for 
whether  the  proximate  object  of  tbe  effort 
is  or  Is  not  attained,  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  moral  quality.  The  in- 
tent or  motive  Is  not  affected  by  the 
success  orssilure  or  the  effort.  If  a  man  wills 
to  do  an  act  which  Is  good  and  noble,  it  does 
not  concern  his  virtue,  whether  his  effort  be 
successful  or  otherwise,  tb*  effort  Is  Itself  the 
triumph  In  blm  of  the  good  and  noble  over  the 
bad  and  base,  and  the  persevering  effort  to  be 
good  and  noble  Is  Itself  being  (rood  and  noble. 
As  recards  the  moral  natare  there  can  be  no 
failure  except  tbe  failure  to  will,  or  to  make 
the  proper  effort.  Tbe  bam  an  mind*  then,  up 
to  ihc  point  o/uill iny  I*  In  Its  own  sphere,  an 
Independent  creative  first  cans*     In  the  exter- 


nature,  the  willing,  the  persevering  effort  Is  Itself 
the  consummation,  there  can  In  It  be  no  such 
failure,  and  the  mind,  In  It,  Is  therefor*  not 
only  a  creative,  but  a  supreme  creative  Jirtt 
cause. 

We  have,  then,  this  marked  difference  be- 
tween effort  in  1  he  sphere  of  the  moral  nature 
and  In  that  sphere  which  Is  external  to  It,  that 
while  in  the  externa]  there  must  be  something 
beyond  tbe  effort,  the  subsequent  change, 
which  Ir  the  object  of  the  effort,  in  the  sphere 
of  (he  moral  nature,  the  effort,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, Is  the  consummation;  and  this,  if  by  lepe- 
illlon— ideal  or  actual— made  habitual,  becomes 
a  permanent  constituent  of  i  he  character  which 
through  habitual  action  will  be  obvious  to  oth- 
ers—win  be  e,  permanent,  paljtaote  creation.  In 
his  Internal  sphere,  then,  man  has  to  the.  fullest 
extent  the  powers  In  which  he  is  so  deficient  in 
the  external.  In  It  be  can  make  his  incipient 
creations  palpable  and  permanent  constituents 
of  his  own  moral  character.  In  this  permanent 
iiicon -oral Ion  of  them  with  his  moral  nature 
habit  has  a  very  Important  acetic;. 

The  lecturer  then  distinguished  carefully  be- 
tween that  mere  abstract  judgment  or  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  desirable  In  our  moral  nature 
ana  the  want  or  effort  to  attain  It.  Even  Omnip- 
otence can  do  no  more  than  increase  the  knowl- 
edge and  thus  excite  tbe  wants  of  man.  for 
making  a  man  virtuous  without  his  own  volun- 
tary co-operation  Involves  a  contradiction.  Th* 
increase  of  virtuous  efforts  indicates  an  im- 
provement In  the  character  of  the  cultivated 
wants  and  an  Increase  of  the  knowledge  by 
which  richt  action  is  incited  and  directed.  The 
virtue  of  the  effort  of  a  man  to  be  pure  and  no- 
bis Is  for  (he  time  being  just  as  perfect  If 
no  external  or  no  permanent  results  fol- 
low the  effort.  If  the  good  efforts  are 
transitory,  the  moral  goodness  will  be 
equally  so.  Nor  does  the  nature  of  the  actual 
resulting  effect  maKe  any  difference  as  to  the 
moral  quality  of  the  effort.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  be  selfish  in  doing  acts  in  them- 
selves Deneficent;  and  doing  good  for  such  sel- 
fish ends  manifests  no  virtue,  whether  that  end 
be  money-making  or  reaching  heaven.  The 
consequences  of  n  volition  may  prove  that 
It  was  unwise,  but  cannot  affect  its  moral  status. 
No  blame  or  wrong  van  be  attributed  to  one 
who  did  the  best  he  knew.  Until  the  man  has 
put  forth  off  ort  against  bis  knowledge  of  doty, 
or  omitted  to  put  it  forth  In  conformity  with 
this  knowledge,  tnere  can  be  no  moral  wrong, 
.  We  may  find  means  of  inducing  any  moral 
want  and  thus  may  give  one  moral  want  a  pre- 
ponderance over  a,aotijfi r  s»>^      • 

fCliVh  a  finite  moral  being  may  lorever  approx- 
n  obut  never  actually  reach,  never  attain 
th..;  condition  in  which  It  is  absolutely  unable 
to  will  what  In  Impure  and  Ignoble.  Through  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  giving  to  some  of 
our  internal  wants  a  predominance  over  others, 
"  e  are  enabled  by  effort  to  Influence  our  moral 
characteristics  at  their  very  source. 

As  man's  moral  nature  can  be  affected  only 
by  lils  own  act  of  will,  and  no  other  power  can 
"■III  or  produce  Ills  own  act  or  Will,  he  is  In  Jt 
also  a  sole  creative  first  cause,  though  still  a 
finite  cause. 

The  rest  of  the  lectnre  was  devoted  to  sug- 
gesting various  modes  In  which  these  ideal  con- 
ceptions may  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  Is  in 
this  sphere  ihatthe  practical  utility  of  mela- 
phyMral  stndv  will  be  manifest.  The  ueuaMn- 
lerestlng  discussion  followed  tbe  lecture.    . 
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COATOBD  PHILOSOPHY. 


YESTERDAY'S    DOINGS    AT    THE 
SCHOOL    OF    PHILOSOPHY, 


A  Learned  Paper  on  Experience  as  Belated 
to  Philosophy  by  Dr.  Jones— further  Dlo- 
cussloa    or    the    Problem    of    th*,  *TiU  bv 

Mr.  Oturd. 

(fgom   orn   SPECIAL  CO  BE  If*  POSD  EXT.) 

Concorp,  Ma??.,  July  OS,  18R2.— The  forenoon 
session  of  the  school  of  philosophy  today 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  m 
paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  upon 
The  relation  between  experience  anil  philos- 
ophy. He  said  that  roan  is  sentient,  cognitive 
and  motive.  What  he  feels  and  thinks  he  inoTes 
upon  iu  such  manner  as  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  subject  investigated* 
But  mere  seeing,  hearing  and  thinking  ahout  a 
nutter,  without  anv  experimental  test,  is  invalid 
for  reality.  Abstraction  is  the  reproach  of  all 
knowledge.  la  the  understanding  of  what  is 
true  and  good  1*  tbe  light  which  Illuminates  the 
way  of  life,  and  In  the  will  is  the  energy  which 
works  the  deeds  of  life.  WILVeuergy  working  la 
experience.  Experience  is  therefore  promotive  of 
the  fruits  of  wisdom,  or  of  folly  according  to  the 
relations  of  experience  with  the  Illuminations  of 
tbe  understanding.    Philosophy  Is  not  merely  the 


logical  cognition  of  some  first  principle  that  did 
work  in  tbe  universe  and  In  the  creation  of  souls, 
but  it  must  identify  and  realize  a  first  and  uni- 
versally creative  cause  that  does  work  mani- 
festly in  nature  and  consciously  In  man,  tuat  Is 
perpetually  known  at  all  times  in  tbe  soul  of  man. 
This  doctrine  of  wisdom  iis  distinctively  affirmed 
and  identified  In  the  oracles  and  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Its 
author  is  hiniseif  declared  to  he  the  Logos  by 
whom  the  worlds  sre  made  and  upheld.  He  de- 
clares himself  to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and  toe 
life,  to  be  one  who  came  Into  the  world  to  reveal 
tbe  laws  of  the  unseen  world  and  tbe  mysteries 
of  tbe  spirit.  He  said:  "Whomsoever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  and  doetb  them  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man  who  built  Ills  bouse 
upon  a  rock."  The  deeds  proceeding  from  the 
love  of  the  soul  and  inseperable  from  it,  the 
practical  experimental  realization  Is  the  wisdom 
in  the  case.  The  abstract  knowing  of  the  same 
thing?  without  the  deeds  is  foolishness,  the  utter 
privation  of  wisdom.  Not  what  men  know,  but 
what  they  know  and  love  ana  do,  is  the  substance 
of  the  philosophic  consummation— the  phiios* 
sophia.  Tbe  knowledge  of  truth  and  right,  not 
•onvrete  through  Rifcction,  and  tbe  will  is  the 
■•Sophia:*' the  loveol  tnis  knowledge  is  the  will- 
energv,  as  expre-sed  in  deeds  I*  the  phf )o*-sophia. 
The  difference  Ntavcen  these  is  tbe  matter  ever 
in  issue  between  tbe  philosophy  of  Plsto,  and  the 
wisdom  so-ca:ttd  of  the  Sophists.  The  latter 
held  that  intellect nal  knowing  alone  is  tbe  all 
and  the  sufficiency  of  wibduui;  the  former  held 
that  love  with  knowledge  is  the  constitution  of 
consummate  wisdom.  And  here  is  the  border  line. 
;he  ditlt  i\  misting  landmark  lei  ween  the  living 
and  th<-  dead  system*  of  philosopuv.  running 
through  all  ages".  Tbe  highest  knowing,  tlic. 
mere  ki'.  ^inp  of  the  Inchest.  Is  not  philosophy: 
that  i?  tiie  abstract  intellectual  cognition,  and 
formulation  of  ihe  idea  of  deiry  is  not  "philos- 
sophia.''  but  "sophia.''  In  this  spirit  and  this 
perception  Paul  spoke  when  he  said,  "Though  I 
speak  with  tbe  toncues  of  men  aud  of  angels, 
aud  have  not  love  [ihe  inworking  first  principle;, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,"  or,  as  he  might  nave  said,  "In  such 
case  my  discourse  is  not  wisdom,"  All  mere 
formulations  of  doctrines  of  philosophy,  or  os* 
ecienf*-  or  of  faith,  are  vain  and  void  without 
this  mystic  bona,  this  perpetual  experimental 
life  bond  betwren  the  soul  and  its  divine  soar** 

ot  light  ana  love  and  deed.  Knowledge  de- 
tached from  religion  is  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion, and  easily  becomes  sn  object  of 
lervent  popular  de«in».  Its  corrupting  tendency 
upon  moralB  is  inevitable,  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. It  multiplies  the  devices  lor  gratifying  the 
appetite*,  paction*  and  desires  without  any  cor- 
responding incrdi.se  of  regulating  and  restraining 
principle*.  Hence  the  cnaracturistica  of  declin- 
ing public  morality  ond  virtue  ore  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  inrce  of  passion,  a  rampant  sensa- 
tionalism, tolerated  license  and  disorder, 
with  a  proportionally  progressive  decrease 
In  tho  influence  of  authority  and  duty.  Then  fol- 
low the  contempt  fur  and  the  decay  of  the  old 
modesties  aud  social  civilities  and  manners  and 
rectitudes  of  life,  then  the  endless  multiplying 
frivolities,  absurdities  and  tyrannies  of  fashion 
with  her  amazing  extravagance  and  dissipations 
and*  vain  repute  and  heartless  pretension.  Then 
speedily  follow  the  dying  of  public  conscience, 
the  secularization  and  desecration  ot  the 
bonds  of  marriage,  dishonor  in  the  violations 
of  contracts,  the  repudiation  of  debts,  public 
and  private,  the  enormous  avarice  and  greed 
which  consume  tbe  just  and  natural  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  diabolical  rings  which  de- 
stroy the  just  sod  healthful  working  of  politics 
in  the  relations  of  tbe  people  to  their  govern- 
ment, which  usurp  and  pervert  the  powers  of  a 
nation,  and  arc  guilty,  In  fine,  both  In  politics 
and  business,  and  eveu  In  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
of  diabolical  rule  and  ruin;  together  with  an 
alarming  increase  of  intemperance  in  rum  sod 
opium-eating,  of  debauchery  and  tbe  social  evil, 
oi  reckless  nets  of  life,  aud  of  various  crimes  sod 
disorders  of  a  diseased  civilization.  Practical 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  in  a  nation  are 
fearful  aud  hideout  monstrosities,  but  they  are 
the  sure  progeny  of  popular  scientific  enlighten, 
ment  detached  irom  a  public  conscience  and  the 
duty  of  practical  expeiiuieutsl  religion. 

i'hc  pajn  r  re:id  at  tbe  evening  session  was  by 
I>r.  Rowland  (i.  Hazard  on  the  "Practical  Utility 
of  aletapbysical  Pursuits."  It  was  a  further 
elaboration  of  the  Ideas  presented  in  his  paper 
read  on  the  previous  evening  on  tbe  human  will. 
His  fundamental  proposition  was  that  the  essen- 
tial or  vital  element  of  being  Is  not  knowledge  ot 
feeling,  hut  volition,  eitner  negative  as  In  choice 
or  positive  as  in  action.  Merely  to  know  or 
merely  to  feel,  or  the  two  conjoined  do  not  meet 
the  definition,  the  element  of  will  must  b«  added. 
T.ie  exercise  of  mil  in  its  least  and  humblest 
lorn.*,  is.  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  crestive  act.  It  pro- 
duces condition*  which  did  not  previouslv  exist, 
and  which  bui  i<  r  that  exercise  of  will  would  not 
have  existed.  Herein  mm  becomes  a  coworker 
w-irbfjod.  While  tbe  creatwe  power  in  God  is 
inttnits  in  mau,  it  Is  limited  in  respect  to  making 
that  ]«rmanent  which  the  wind  produces.  For 
example,  man  can  In  mind  create  a  landscape  and 
by  an  ei*-rcii*e  of  will  can  change  the  features  of 
that  mental  landscape,  modify  them  Indefinitely, 
and  then  restore  them  as  at 'first.  His  power  in 
this  retpect  is  complete,  but  he  cannot  make 
these  creations  permanent.  An  approach  to  per- 
manency may  be  made  by  tha  landman*  paint*r, 
or  the  landscape  gardene'r.and  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proach by  tbe  poet  In  the  exercise  of  his  gifts. 
While  in  none  of  these  is  sbsolute  permanency 
the  principle  of  operation  is  the  same  mill  maa 
and  with  LKrlty:  but  Ueity  only  can  sttain  to  per- 
manency of  creation.  Still  tue  exvrciseof  will  is 
so  far  as  it  goes  ss  real  and  as  pure  in  the  one 
ci* e  as  the  other.  But  as  applied  to  morals  tbe 
exercise  of  the  will  of  man  baa  permanency,  in 
respect  to  wrong  doing  or  right  doing  tha  propo- 
sition first  made  holds  good,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  knowledge  simolv.  or  feeling  or  the  two 
joined,  ticyond  these  is  the  wilL  in  th«  knowl- 
edge or  consciousness  of  the  wrong  to  cbo<<ee  or 
to  act  the  wrong  constate  tbe  Immorality 
and  in  like  manner  to  choose  or  act  tha  right 
consists  to  the  morality.  Man  does  right  or 
wrong  as  an  exercise  of  wfU.  This  exercise  of 
will  in  the  choice  of  right  uecessariry  In  the  pro- 
gress of  time  becomes  habit,  and  a  habit  of  right 


doing  eventually  become*  rued  so  that  without 
delil-eratioc  tbe  right  is  taken.  The  saving  is 
familiar  that  habit  Is  second  nature.  Habit',  when 
fixed,  when  it  isa  permanency  becomes  character. 
Tbn»  it  appear*  that  uietaph'vsics  in  attaining  to 
an  adequate  understanding  and  definition  of  will 
opens  tne  way  to  the  formation  of  character. 
Character  is  that  which  is  permanent.  It  is  a 
c  real  ion  of  the  divine  order,  hot  the  beginning 
of  it  is  in  tbe  human  wiiL  Herein  appears  the 
practical  utility  of  metaphysical  puramita 


FRANK  SANBORN'S   DREAM. 

The  Anthrapoloffical  Relation  of  Sleep 
to  Qmeest  Ellaabetk's  Gstardlatulalnw 

To  get  at  tha  philosophy  of  sleep  and 
dreams,  as  of  everything  else,  sari  the  Detroit 
Free  Fress,  one  needs  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 

sagos  who  annually  -coneretrats  under  the 
leadership  of  the  traoscendentallit,  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcoit,  In  classic  Concord,  Mass.  At  a  re- 
cent session  a  dlscuislon  arose  upon  »  question 
asked  bj  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  as  to  tbe.  an- 
thropological relation  of  sleep  to  spirit,  or 
where  one  is  when  he  is  asleep.  Mr.  Alcott 
thought  the  mind  was  always  doing  some- 
thing; It  rakes  thought  and  continnes  It  la 
sleep.  Prof.  Harris  spoke  approvingly  of 
Alcott  an  A*  Aristotle,  and  thn»  formulated  then* 
owa  and  bu  Ideas,  which,  It  will  be 
seen,  are  so  eminently  philosophical  that 
the  common  mind  becomes  bewildered  In  at- 
tempting to  grasp  them,  and  would  be  v«*rv- 
apt  to  lapse  Into  unconsciousness  if  It  devoted 
too  much  time  to  their  solution .  "That  in  sleep 
we  connect  ourselves  back  into  that  uncon- 
ciousness that  tbe  plant  and  tbei.nlmal  would 
hove;  the  unconciousness  of  the  embrvonic 
state;  we  descend  Into  this  slate  of  being,  but 
man  only  has  the  power  to  return.  Tim  In- 
dicates the  superior  being,  the  enlitv.  31an 
being  a  first  ente'echia  may  become, 'by  the 
realization  of  bis  potentialities,  a  second "en:c- 
lcchis."  Mr.  Alcott  referred  to  rleep  a?  the 
lapse  of  mind  retreated  iowu  Into  the  spine. 
Then  tho  philosopher"  gave  seme  of  their  ex< 
per lence;— dreaming,  showing  that  theirs  are 
no  common  niiuda,  snd  that  tbe  occurrences 
which  disturb,  affright,  amaze  or  amuse  ordi- 
nary mortals,  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of 
philosophic  virions.  Mr.  Ssnborn  said  that 
be  dreamed  tbiit  he  was  the  guardian  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Th!=  brought  the  reulr 
from  Prof.  Harris,  tb;;t  he  ban.  always  known 
Mr.  Sanborn  lived  in  tuc  Elizabethan  ago,  and 
now  he  recognized  him  as  Sir  Hoger  Ascham, 
who  taught  u nek  to  i)tc  young  yucrn.  The 
professor  himself  had  a  curious  d  rerun  the 
night  before  the  discus-ion— this  was  alto  the 
time  of  Mr.  Sauuorn'i  dream.  He  dreamed 
tbat  he  was  Animonlus  Saceas,  a  custom  hou>e 
truckman  at  Alexandria,  230  A.  D.,  who 
founded  Aro-Platonitm,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  Plutwms  and  Loucinu;.  Tbe  profes-or  did 
not  inform  hU  heaicrs  what  his  views,  as  Am- 
monias Saccas,  were  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  In  Alexandria.  Probably,  like  tbe 
philosopher's  dreams,  they  woaki  be  nothing 
if  not  philosophical. 
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CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 


tECTvnEs  by  una.  ednah  i>. 

CHENEY  AND  PROF.  W.T.  HARRIS 


Mrs.  Cheney's  Horning  Paper  on  the  Fron- 
X  m  of  Mature—  Professor  Harris  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  th*  Bhagmvad  Glta'";  th* 
System  Define*  as  Pantheists*. 


At  the  morning  session  of  the  Concord  school 

of  phdotopby  ywtsrday,  Mrs.  Ednab  D.  Cheney 
Mad  a  paper  on  "Katun.**  6b*  said:  The  mo- 
***>st  we  enter  into  human  Ilf*  we  an  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  nature.  We  may  strive  to 
escape  from  It  by  callinc  it  Illusion,  but  that  do«s 
■ot  relieve  us  from  it*  Investigation,  for  it  is  an 
appearance  which  veils  or  reveals  the  reality  ac- 
cording as  w*  look  at  ft.  Our  first  stops  in  th* 
knowledge  of  nature  is  th*  recognition  tbat 
this  word  represents  mors  than  nature.  It  is  th* 
meeting  point  of  spirit  and  matter.  The  philo- 
sophic revolt  of  th*  eighteenth  century  against 
•stabllsbed  religion  almost  deified  nature;  and 
even  th*  scientific  mind  used  person  1  Tying  lan- 
guage. Having  an  absolute  standpoint  from 
which  to  Interpret  nature,  w*  soaks  oun-eive*  the 
teat  sod  the  standard,  and  so  we  fall  to  read 
.  th*  aecrvt-  It  was  a  self -complacent  doctrine* 
that  nature  existed  only  lor  th*  service  of  insn, 
but  is  it  possible  to  mak*  fact*  harmonize  with 
this  doctrine,  is  It  not  an  ariatocratle  doctrine, 
this  belief  that  auy  being  does  not  exlat  aa  truly 
for  it*  own  sak*  as  that  of  any  other?  Must  we 
■otflnd  a  true  democmcy,  a  tru*  Christ  Unity, 
which  asserts  that  th*  least  shall  not  bo  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  for  the  ndvantag*  of  the  great- 
tat,  and  tbat  the  wvifnnoof  one  la  only  secured 
bytba  well-being  of  all?  Nature  I.  chaos  re- 
deemed and  organised,  so  that  life  and  action 
become  possible.  Chaos  differentiated,  so  that  it 
has  centre  mid  clrcnuifonnce.  Is  nature.  It  h 
Iropotiiblu  fur  m.in  noi  to  u*rsiHiify  uuture,  uot 
recognise  will  and  pcrsonailtv  In  all  th*  forces 
which  act  so  strsugely  apon  his  lit*  and  being. 
It  requires  the  slow  tcattiingsor  sclenoe,  even  th* 
dreary  commnnplac*  of  materialism,  io  correct 
till*  tendency  and  make  sueu  rvcognise  the  rela- 
tion of  every  part  In  awiun  to  the  whole, 
and  as*  not  th*  caprire  of  Irre»ponalbie  will,  but 
the  working*  of  lutelllgjent  law  in  all  her  phe- 
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raoraena.  And  yet  now  beautiful  is  this  early 
nature  wonthip.  Ju  every  religion  the  feeling 
appears.  The  Script  a  re  of,  ihe  Hebrew  race,  tho 
nation  who  nave  most  fiillv  dev*)o|>ed  the  idea 
of  th*  central  personalltv  of  spirit  and  the  hu- 
man responsibility  of  duly  are  yet  full  of  the 
lov*  and  r*oognltion  ot  nature.  In  every  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  religion  we  see  a  renewal  of  devo- 
tion to  nature.  It  Is  not  tn*°  religion  of  the  tioa- 
psJs  which  would  drive  the  eove  of  nature  out  of 
the  heart,  but  only  the  morbid  extremes  of 
fanaticism.  Look  over  the*  pages  of  the  Dial, 
which  rauialna  to  day  a  true  dial,  marking  by  Its 
shadow  tbe  progrsam  of  that  dun  of  Illumination 
which  shone  upon  our  land.  .How  full  is  almost 
ever)'  pace  of  the  love  of  nature!  What  an  inter- 
preter of  the  subtlest  mean  In*  of  the  Spbinx  was 
ihe  great  soul  whose  presence  will  be  ever  with  us 
In  this  place.  Ko  man  can  be  trulv  great  or  re- 
ligious without  a  deep  and  abidangfit'ith  in  nature. 
Tbe  tru*  mechanic,  prophet,  poet,  scientist,  art- 
ist, lawgi-  fF  it  ho  because  he  places  himself  in 
true  relation  to  nature  and  all  things  work  with 
him.  Tbe  feeling  for  nature  which  In  early  na- 
tions Is  religion  and  worship,  is  poetry  and  enthu- 
siasm among  the  moderns.  The  Eastern  nation 
especially  of  China  and  Japan,  almost  live  in  de- 
votion to  nature.  Of  fourteen  hundred  streets  in' 
Toklo,  two-thirds  derive  their  names  from  natural 
objects.  With  the  Chinese,  work,  law,  govern- 
ment, reliirfou  all  are  founded  on  belief  In 
nature.  The  woishlp  of  nature  may  run  Into 
entrenit*.  as  It  has  done  wherever  it  Is 
accepted  as  u  finality.  It  Is  possible  for  nature 
-worship  to  become,  not  natural  religion,  but  de- 
grading supcrbtitiou.  In  our  day  there  ie  an  aes- 
thetic worship  which  U  as  dangerous  and  en- 
foebling  to  the  soul  as  th*  superstitious  of  India 
or  the  liberal  pautbcUmb  of  narrow  philosophers. 
In  this  tbo  claims  of  duty,  the  moral  need*  of 
humanity  are  set  wide  as  unlovely  and  prosaic, 
and  the  enjoyment;  or  nature  ib  made  the  chief 
end  of  exUtence.  This  irreligious  worship  i* 
always  exclusive;  it  believes  that  it  is  to  the  cul- 
tivated, the  aesthetic  alone,  that  nature  reveals 
her  beauty.  But  aiature  has  her  guards,  and 
tnau  the  high  peaks  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada, 
forever  coverexl  with  snow?  lint  without 
these  snow-cspped  mountains,  California 
wou.d  becom*  a  desert.  Ilut  nature  ha* 
het  destructive  aa  well  as  productive  forces,  and 
me  uses  them  with  stern  determination  and 
seemingly  relerrtlou*  cruelty.  Yet  how  Impartial 
and  tender  she  Ik,  and  what  a  fair  chance  she 
offers  for  all  itt  the  great  si  niggle  for  the  survival 
ol  the  tit  teat.    Tbe  iriant  cactus,  armed  with  its 

{•olsonons  eidkles,  Is  far  more  easilv  rooted  out 
ban  the  graceful  morning  glory.  "The  contest 
■with  the  lion  is  about  over.  Man,  rifle-armed,  U 
lua-tcr  of  the  field,  but  tbe  uiosqnfto  Htill  com- 
mands the  situation,  and  though  the  individual 
perishes  ihe  race  survives.  The  disregard  of  all 
expenditure  necessarv  to  accomplish  the  end  lb 
*  part  of  her  iKmndiossnegii  which  trncs  us  a 
*eu*c  of  Inanity,  and  takes  us  out  of  material 
limitations.  Nature'  thus  uyinbolizes  thn  flow 
of  spirit,  the  resistance  of  matter,  that 
mutual  service  to  each  other.  Hut  the 
play  and  sport  of  nature  are  as  remarkable 
us  her  earnestness  of  purpose.  Vet  she  ia  nut 
hearties*  in  this;  rather  she  Is  a  great  artist, 
teaching  u*  not  alone  by  symbolism,  but  by  that 
rare  power  of  suffufing  the  mind  with  her  new 
life.  Herein  lies  her  power  to  strengthen  and 
comfort  us  in  sorrow.  We  do  not  go  to  her  for 
rca*uus  for  laitb,  but  to  be  made  a  new  creature. 
1  have  spoken  of  tbe  danger  ol  excessive  worship 
of  nature  as  an  already  existing  one;  as  a  cor- 
rective, we  need  a  finer  idctlitv  and  more  spir- 
itual recognition  of  her  large  "relations,  which 
will  fill  us  with  a  reverent  inoderation.su  that 
we  shall  not  overstep  the  modestv  of  nature  aud 
flout  her  with  line  phrases  ami  cxaj*gerattd  rhap- 
sodies. Nature  on  th*  surlacs  in  lair 
and  attractive,  but  It  Is  in  her  hid- 
den depths  that  her  true  power  and 
meaning  is  to  be  found.  Science  is  tho  search 
into  her  methods.  Hy  the  aid  ot  science,  nature 
helps  u*  towards  Aolutin.-i  of  all  the  grand 
problems  of  thought  which  philosopbv  deals  with 
directly,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  universal,  tbe  me  to  the  nut  me, 
the  one  to  the  many,  the  changing  to  the  perma- 
nent. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  which  was 
participated  In  bv  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Professor  Harria,  Air.  Nichols  and  Mist-  Pea  boil  v. 
In  the  evening  Professor  Harris  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Philosophy  of  the  llhagavadf.ita."  lle.Legan 
by  saying  that  in  the  two  previous  lectures  be  had 
Sketched  the  leading  thoughts  of  gnosticism,  neo 
plstonlsic.  and  Christian  mysticism,  and  found 
everywhere  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  absolute 
One  above  all  reason:  In  short,  to  make  ii  lun*r- 
sonal.  He  would  define  this  b\>tem  of  theology 
nr  philosophy  ua  panilivtoui, 'which  makes  tile 
first  principle  transcend  nil  thought  and  concep- 
tion. Such  a  principle  U  entirely  aiK.ve  or  below 
all  revelation,  and  is  tbe  unknowable  u 
Is  of  interest  for  us  to  invesiig^ua  further 
this  view  of  the  world  tbat  makes  all  finite 
creature*  an  emaiintlon  In  descending  scale  from 
an  indeterminate  tir*t  principle,  and  we  accord- 
ingly turn  to  India  and  take  up  for  our  present 
lecture  that  wunder.ul  enrupend  of  Hindu 
thought,  the  Hbsgavail  Gua.  The  position  ol 
this  work  In  tbe  vr»i  literature  of  India  i*  beuiu- 
ning  tube  WOll  understood.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  work  belonging  to  the  ililru  epoch  ol  develop- 
ment if  we  reckon  (he  Veda*  aa  belonging  to  the 
first.  The  eecoml  ep>H:b  would  be  the  one  In 
which  reflection  had  begun  to  seek  the  unity  nl 
the  \  eda*  and  had  readied  the  Slllikbya  philoso- 
phy which  became  tho  thought  of  a 
great  religious  lefnrm,  that  of  Hud- 
u-bla.n.  In  tn*  fourth  or  mors  proi- 
sbly  In  tbe  alsth  eeutiirv  Iwfuro  Curist 
lheHnagavadtiiU  seems  to  bave  been  written 
byabrabnitn  whodo-hvd  t„  give  a  new  version 
to  the  Saukhyo  pbiioMij.by,  such  as  would  recon- 
elleiuteiMtswitb  more  practical  view*  oi  life. 
Allien!  pcuanrwand  aelf-iiiortihcaiioii,  with  ab- 
•te/.Uuiiln.ui  all  participation  In  human  Inter- 
I"?iSU  l!7n  tlt*  'w<*''t**«i  means  «f  r  aching 
•  divine  life  according  to  th*  fiaukhya  snd  tn* 
Voga ^syetr.us.  Tbhl  new  d.HtriiK.  in  Let  was  a 
new  \  iimi  doctrine.    Tiir  flr-t  Voga  svstem  advo- 

lutotarieaUw  avoidant*  ol  tcmptatioii  rathe- 
than     lb*    couibauliiaj    of    lauutaUoa    snd    tlir 

acnv*    ooaurt     witfi    s,„.     pTb„     XSLSZ 

la  Inserted  a*  an  epi»od*  |»  SSbS 
U*U*M  uational  epie  pnvins,  tb*».Mahal  s.ata.^ 
anil  toim^  elghtevu  ujiautcrs.  Tbs  rirs*  *tx 
chapters  present  th*  d.KJUnial  views  of  the  V„S 
K»*in  ilil*a iitaouuv aud  r«.ulu.  Th*  *ec«»n.i 
six  L'ueptl-n  treat  ol  tbs  nature  and  attikbuu*  oi 
tbs  finprvuM  hpirlt.  and  bia  relation  to  the  Burls 
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and  to  it i:in.  The  last  rix  t'li:t]wra  present  the 
IIHTh  »nci  illative  view*,  icivin^uwitieui  of  |wr- 
cholo<*y  and  natural  |ihilosojiiiv,  or  at  least  Um 
hi.ii.u  eoi.n  terrain  01  such  it  tutbir.  Ther*  arc 
nearly  ium.uuq  line*  in  the  'Mlanabarata. "  only 
•  we-iourtn  of  which  are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  urea t  war  Iwtween  the  older  and  youuuvr 
Inni  i-bnt  of  tlie  Kum»,  or  tbe  rnihle 
AT  ans,  who  de«ceuil.»l  into  India  i  rmu  the  nurth- 
*»ii  a(.d  irnuuaiiY  i-ubdued  the  native  raccu  In 
tbe  jjwninsula.  tpiwide*  have  ti«x-n  lUHrrted 
ir.*iu  time  to  tiuM,  until  tb«  enormous  lcujrjh  w 
tbe  \f*m  bas  been  rciieoed.  Tha  authors  of  tha 
•piaodaa  bid*  their  numta  unUar  Um  sanarai 
dfsiffnatloa   of  Yjaaa,   *   Word  meanlnf;   "com- 

(>Hit,"  it  Is  ax  il  the  desire  of  ahsortitlon  ana 
ww  of  Individuality  In  Brahma  manifested  itaelf 
In  literary  antuomblp  and  the  Yedas,  tba  epic 
P'  am,  the  epitodea  in  it,  tbe  commentariaa  on 
tb.-  Vedaa,  tbe  ruranaa,  etc..  ara  said  to  b*  writ- 
ten by  "tbe  compiler."  1/  Momer'a  Iliad  had 
been  expanded  by  Lnsertini:  tlie  ylays  of  jfcscby- 
Iqb.  Euripides,  und  Sophocles.  *nu. raitlnr  tbem 
on  nome  one  Una  or  another  of  the  epic,  ther* 
would  be  one  immense  national  poem  like  thU 
one  of  India.  If  the  U reek  tragedians  bad  called 
tiieiintelvea  "Homer,"  or  tonic  word  meaning 
editor  or  compiler,  the  parallel  would  be  com- 
plete. 

The  Bhafavad  Glta  opens  with  two  armies 
drawn  upon  tlie  sacred  pulu  of  Kuril-.  When  the 
trniniieti  sound  for  battle,  Arjuna  ^ee*  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  ranks  of  both  and  wavers  in 
his  purpose.  What  sball  be  do  with  a  victory 
that  cause*  so  imicb  prlef  through  the  death  of 
kindred?  Krishna  or  Hhajravad,  who  la  an  Incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  (bis  eiyht  Incarnation)  and  dbv 
cuised  aa  tbe  charioteer  of  Ar.iuna, 
here  and  uow  unfolds  to  blm  tbe  doctrines  of 
tbe  Karma  Yoga  (Karma  refers  to 
practical  action,  and  Yoga  relers  to  tbe  unity 
with  the  Supreme)  In  seventeen  lectures.  He  ap- 
plies all  doctrines  to  prove  that  mere  inust  be  no 
scnipiei  against  practical  action,  and  that  At- 


doiug  all  iiect*ss:irv  action*  put>,  aside  Melf-iuter- 
eat.  Disinterestedness  is  tbe  highetft  virtue,  and 
it  renders  all  action  a  union  with  the  divine.  The 
virion  of  the  universal  form  of  Vishnu,  which  is 
the  contents  of  tbe  eleventh  chapter 
and  is  the  most  $ui>.luie  pacsaxe  in 
the  poem,  show*  how  all  actions  like 
■ill  being  proceed  from  the  Supreme  Oue-  In  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  we  meet  most  oi  the 
luixsagra  on  which  Emerson  has  founded  lii» 
•'Itiahma,"  and  given  us  the  entire  Yo^n  doctrine 
in  ioui  sliort  verges.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter 
Krishna  hays:  "This  supreme  eternal  *oul  even 
when  existing  in  the  butiv,  O  Arjuna,  neither 
nets  nor  Is  affected  by  action,  on  account  of  its 
eternity.  He  who  perceives  that  tbe  highest 
lord  exists  alike  imperishable  in  all  perishable 
things,  *et<  truly.  For  perceiving  the  r>ame  Lord 
pre-ent  in  everything,  he  does  uot  destrov  his 
own  boui,  I  ut  attains  the  highest  path.  Hut  be 
who  jxHceivck  that  all  actions  arc  entirely  per- 
formed by  nature  only,  perceives  that  he 
himself  is  therefore  riot  an  agent."  In 
this  we  have  a  sort  of  fataJUm  an- 
nounced, but  Krishna  defends  practical 
deeib  against  guletfsm,  even  lii  the  presence  of 
such  benumbing  theories.  Almost  each  chapter 
announces  tbe  doctrine  of  reward  of  merit — each 
one  receives  what  he  aspires  after,  lint  those 
who  reach  perfect  indifference  reach  the  su- 
preme, and  an*  not  any  mora  subject  to  birth  in 
new  bodies.  This  looks  like  alnorption  Into  su- 
preme spirit  and  tlie  utter  loss  of  all  individual- 
ity, and  we  hear  in  the  eighth  chapter  that  all 
worlds  return  and  are  al>Horl>ed  at  the  close  of 
the  iUv  of  Jlrabma,  which  lasts  a  thousand  ages, 
and  learn  that  "all  existence  is  dissolved  at  the 
approach  of  that  night."  For  the  seven  world* 
include  not  only  the  worlds  of  man  ami  of  giants, 
ami  aeuioiis,  hut  also  of  ludra  and  the  inferior 
deities,  and  those  of  the  saiubt  and  f.itheisot  the 
race,  and  even  of  tlie  superior  deities,  If  the 
gods  lose  themselves  and  their  world  becomes  alv- 
Horbctl.  of  course  the  human  spirit  will  lose  its 
individuality,  lu  tbe  hand-book  oi  doctrines  of 
the  Vedas  lined  lu  India,  the  Introductory  si  a  nra. 
is  addressed  "To  the  Self  who  in  existent,  Intelli- 
gence, hllsa,  impartlte,  beyond  range  ot  speech 
and  thought,  tbe  substrate  of  all,  i  resort  for  tlie 
attainment  of  tbe  desired  tiling."  This  is  ex- 
plained In  the  commentary  to  mean  by  "Intclli- 
cence,"  not  that  Brahma  fs  subject  that  knows, 
but  only  the  essence  of  Intelligence:  he 
Is  •'impartlte,"  or  "devoid  of  all  inter- 
nal variety,  being  only  unchangeable  unitv." 
The  lecturer  quoted  from  tbe  Veda*,  the  Rankhya 
of  Kapila  and  the  l*uranan,  and  discussed  the 
changes  of  form  In  tbe  Indian  doctrines,  and 
tried  to  discriminate  between  the  pantheism  of 
later  Indian  religion  and  the  earlier  itolyibaiaoi. 

Mr.  Harris  lectures  also  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
the  subjectof  "Art,"  with  illustrations  by  steoe- 
optleon  of  the  Madonnas  of  Kaphael  and  Holbein, 
and  other  works. 
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SXOWLEDCE,     AXD     THE    LOVE     OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

ICerrcipoDSenec  of  tb,  Trantcripto 

Comcord,  July  29. 
Tbe  fourth  lecture  of  Dr.  Jones'  tl  rat  course 
was  given  yesterday  morning,  the  •ubject  be- 
ing tbe  relation  between  experience  and 
philosophy.  The  object  of  the  three  preced- 
ing lectures  has  been  to  define  the  difference 
between  the  three  sorts  of  knowing,  sensuous, 
scientific  and  philosophic;  and  in  tbe  final 
one,  the  difference  between  philosophic  know- 
ing and  philosophy  itself  was  given.  Philo- 
sophic knowing  Is  not  philosophy  in  its  con- 
summation. That  which  stands  above  all 
and  which  should  be  sought  above  all  Is  not 
masses  of  knowledges  bnt  the  habit  of  the  soul 
in  the  ssarca  <\fltr  truth.  Philosophy  la  the 
lew  of  truth   and    honor    and  beauty   and 


righteousness  and  Justice ;  it  is  the  spirit  that 
>ttkt  /or  the  highest  good ;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  reverence  seeking  earnestly  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  all  things.  The 
possession  of  this  habit  of  the  soul  is  of  more 
value  than  the  possession  of  all  wisdom. 

The  complete  man  must  be  sentient,  cogni- 
tive and  motive,  that  is,  he  must  feel,  think 
and  act.  It  is  not  enough  that  man  is  con- 
scious of  and  thinks  about  the  good,  he  must 
also  do  it-  His  deeds  roust  supplement  his 
beliefs  and  his  thoughts  about  them.  All 
thinking  about  truth  and  goodness  Is  invalid 
unless  right  action  accompanies  it.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  intellect  are  thought  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  Is  true  and  good,  as  well 
as  of  what  is  false  and  evil.  The  children  of 
the  sentience  ore  the  affestions  and  the  will, 
and  their  faculty  is  the  loving  and  doing  of 
what  Is  right  and  good,  and  also  of  what  Is 
wrong  and  evil.  As  the  thoughts  are,  so  1" 
the  understanding;  and  as  the  affections  are, 
so  Is  the  will.  The  working  of  the  will  ener- 
gy is  experience,  and  it  works  both  in  the 
light  and  in  the  darkness,  producing  either 
good  or  evil.  When  the  understanding  is  in 
a  sensuous  light,  the  experience  (or  will- 
energy  working)  does  not  lead  to  true  good, 
and  we  may  then  alwaya  be  learning  without 
leaching  true  knowledge.  In  this  light  the 
life  of  the  multitude  it  passed.  Hence  they 
must  always  contend  about  things,  for  they 
see  only  Images  and  not  the  true  objects. 
And,  further,  when  the  understanding  has 
reached  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  good 
and  yet  the  possessor  does  not  do  the  good; 
his  life  is  a  wicked  life.  A  man  may  know 
everything,  and  be  capable  of  all  morality ; 
he  may  understand  the  good  perfectly,  and 
may  have  reached  the  heights  of  philosophic 
knowing;  but  if  he  has  not  tiperienced  the 
good,  if  his  will  has  not  worked  in  the  direc- 
tion which  his  understanding  indicates,  he 
has  not  reached  the  truth,  he  has  not  led  the 
right  life,  and  be  has  not  attained  philosophy. 
Hamlet  represents  this  divorcement  of  tbe 
will-energy  from  the  understanding  of  the 
right  and  true.  Hamlet  lacks  the  executive 
faculty ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  what  he 
knout  to  be  right.  He  represents  the  intellect 
and  understanding,  while  Ophelia  represents 
the  moral  nature.  Only  when  the  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  in  the  soul  are  married  do  the 
powers  and  duties  of  tbe  mind  exist  in  harmo- 
ny. With  the  Hamlet  alone  man  is  a  gigantic 
impotency ;  with  the  Ophelia  alone  he  must 
become  insane.  They  who  have  understood 
in  one  direction  and  done  In  the  opposite  are 
the  authors  of  crime  and  sin  and  vice. 

An  Illustration  of  a  person  lacking  this 
power  ot  right-willing  is  that  ot  one  who 
though  he  understand  perfectly  any  vice  to 
which  he  may  be  addicted,  yet  pursues  it.  In 
one  end  ot  the  scale  may  be  manhood,  honor, 
fame,  love  of  wife  and  children,  social  ties,  ca- 
pability for  the  education  of  uplifting  and  all ; 
and  in  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  single  glass 
of  brandy.  And  aqme  men,  though  they 
i  now  that  the  drinking  of  that  glass  will  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  must  eventually  result 
in  the  wreck  ot  all  that  is  precious  to  tbem, 
though  they  loathe  themselves  for  It  and  prize 
aa  highly  aa  other  men  the  possessions  in  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  though  they  know  all 
this  and  understand  It,  yet  they  do  drink  the 
brandy.  They  will  against  their  knowledge ; 
with,  them  the  Intellect  and  the  moral  nature, 
the  Hamlet  and  the  Ophelia  are  ununited. 
In  these  cases,  man  Is  divided  against  him- 
self. His  knowledge  Is  abstract.  It  is  uuallled 
to  experience  (or  experimei;),  and  therefore 
he  U  impotent.  We  ta\ai  practice  the  powers 
of  tbe  nnnd ;  we  lnust  have  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  by  willing  and  doing  tbem. 

Knowledge  ot  the  true  and  the  good  Is 
phUosophlo  knowing,  but  if  It  exists  alone.  If 
it  la  not  allied  to  the  loo*  of  (As  soul  for  the 
true  and  the  good,  It  does  not  enter  the  will 
and  become  deed,  and  therefore  Is  not  philos- 
ophy. For  philosophy  Is  the  love  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  tbe  truth  which  Is  Incarnated  in 
the  deeds  of  men.  What  a  man  loves  he  wills 
and  does.  His  dominant  love  Is  the  sign- 
manual  of  what  be  will  do.  Love  Is  drat  and 
most  important. 

What  a  wonder  Is  be  who  knows  <rrerthlng! 
It  Is  knowledge,  knowledge,  knowledge  that 
we  honor  I  Knowledge  Is  the  sopAfa,  while 
the  love  of  knowledge,  as  exemplified  In  the 
will-energy  and  deeds  of  mankind  is  the 
phaotophux.  And  this  defines  tbe  difference 
between  Plato  and  tbe  Sophists.  The  latter 
worship  knowledge;  they  held  that  Intel- 
lectual knowing  alone  was  snmdent.  They 
aonght  to  make  men  wise,  to  teach  them  to 


know  things  and  to  accomplish  wisdom. 
Plato  held  that  love  with  knowledge  is  the 
constitution  of  true,  wisdom.  Abstract  know- 
ing even  ot  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  is 
act  the  philotophia  it  is  the  tophia.  On  the 
other  hand  the  cognition  of  divinity  In  the 
actual  experience  of  man  through  the  love- 
principle  of  the  sonl  is  pkilotophia.  We  most 
love- God  in  order  to  know  him.  It  is  though 
these  two  principles  of  thought  and  love  that 
the  Deity  hat  been  realised  as  the  primal  fac- 
tor ot  history  and  it  is  the  men  and  women 
In  whom  these  two  principles  are  conjoined 
who  have  made  history.  Civil  empire  has 
never  been  founded  speculatively  or  held  and 
delendsd'on  theories.     It  la  the  divine  ideas 

germinating  In  tbe  believing  sonl  which  have 
originated  the  foajas  and  aims  and  processes 
Of  civil  society  and  the  curriculum  of  Its  cv' 
tore. 

These  two  objects  of  man's  attainment, 
tophia  and  fhilotophia,  or  abstract  knowledge, 
and  the  habit  of  tbe  soul  in  seeking  truth, 
have  existed  in  all  history  tbe  nB><  •»  tB*7 
exist  today- 
There  are  few  countries  vfcere  phBoseohy 
bss  become  de  veloped.  The  philosophy  of 
aU  later  nations  has  b/jen  evolved  from  that 
ox  one  or  f.vo  early  os.es,  Greece  and  India 
being  tbt  most  prominent.  The  philosophies 
ofthe.*»Vest  have  »11  come  from  the  Greek. 
Says.  Xmerson,  "Out  of  Plato  come  all  things 
tha>.  have  been  written  or  related,"  and 
further,  ot  Plato,  he  says,  "Great  haves 
snakes  he  aasong  our  originalities."  There  Is 
no  thought  that  has  not  already  *een  thought. 
These  oM  philosophic  systems  bad  the  same 
theories  of  matter,  and  of  the  soul  and  el 
deity,  that  exist  today,  the  same  hypotheses 
of  God  and  his  relation  to  the  Universe,  his 
attributes  and  a  knowledge  of  him.  There 
was  with  tbem,  says  Max  Miiller  "A  treat- 
ment of  philoaopluc  problems  which  must 
cau^e  surprise."  And  the  more  we  search 
into  history,  and  the  further  exploration  ex- 
tend into  the  life  of  tbe  oldest  nations,  the 
more  we  get  to  know  of  them,— in  short,  the 
more  shall  we  feel  our  own  littleness.  There 
were  in  Greece  and  in  India,  thelstic  and 
atheistic  systems,  aa  them  are  with  us  today. 
We  fancy  there  were  only  theistk.  systems, 
becanse  they  are  the  ones  that  haws  lived; 
the  others  can  be  fonad  only  by  diligent 
searching. 

Philosophic  knowing,  contemplation, works 
not  the  emancipation  of  the  sonl  or  su  regen- 
eration from  death  to  lUa.  Nothing  bat  the 
conscious,  confessed,  experimental  Indwell- 
ing and  spiritual  in  working  ot  the  Supreme 
Spirit  will  deliver  the  sonl  from  the  working 
ot  the  senses  Into  the  light  and  truth  and 
T<bf  rt«  of  the  Spirit  And  through  this  deri- 
vation7 of  the  divine  light  and  divine  love 
from  God,  tbe  human  soul  is  In  God. 

Good  deeds  proceed  from  God,  and  without 
good  deeds  a  man  is  naught,  however  much 
he  may  contemplate  deity.  Eeal  knowing  is 
the  reality j>r  realization  of  the  knowledge  ot 
God— the  acting  out  of  that  knowledge— as 
opposed  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  him. 

Re  who  by  love  partakes  of  the  love-nature 
of  God,  is  of  God,  and  united  with  him. 
"Many  purified  by  my  spirit  have  entered 
into  me,"  saith  Krishna;  and  this  docs  not 
mean  annihilation  bnt  aa  "at-one-ment" 
with  God,  a  harmony  with  the  divine  spirit, 
a  love  of  the  Deity  which  makes  the  loving 
soul  one  with  him.  This  is  act  annihlla- 
tionl 

A  miracle  Is  performed.  Something  touches 
the  blinded  eyes  and  we  seel  This  is  a  fact 
of  the  history  ot  the  soul.  What  Is  it  that 
opens  our  eyes?  Who  is  it f  Who  hatb 
touched  as  and  made  us  to  see  clearly 
where  before  we  were  blind  f  We  "mm 
answer  this  ourselves.  And  we  cannot 
answer  it  until  we  have  realized  It,  until 
experience  has  told  as,  until  we  too  are  at 
one  with  the  spirit  of  love,  which  we  moat 
reach  by  love.  Do,  as  well  «s  thixi ,  right , 
act,  as  well  aa  underKend,  the  truth.  "If 
ye  keep  my  commandmenta  ye  shall  abide  In 
my  let*."  Mot  in  "my  thought"  or  "my  un- 
derstanding," bnt,  "ye  shall  abide  in  my 
lsr«." 

The  divorcement,  then,  ot  religion  (not  the- 
ology or  creed,  but  rtlff  leu)  from  tbe  thought 
and  research  of  any  generation  must  resalt  In 
a  lowering' ot  that  generation  Into  the  realms 
of  tense.  Knowledge  detached  trots  religion 
la  a  fatal  fascination,  and  from  lit  worship 
will  resort  trlTolltiee  la  social  Life,  tha  as- 
cendency ot  passion,  dishonor  In  husliisat  re- 
lation,, repodlatloa  ot  debts,  dissolution  of 
marriages,  political  corruption,  drunkenness, 
crime  and  the  social  evil.    All  that  makes 
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life  sad  and  not  "worth  living"  results  from 
tbe  loss  of  the  touch  of  the  divine  spirit. 

To  recapitulate :  Han  has  always  been 
man;  and  ot  this  we  find  more  and  more 
iridenee  as  we  search  history.  The  ancient* 
were  great  in  manufactures,  in  agrlcolture.  In 
commerce  and  in  education.  They  had  civili- 
zation as  we  have.  It  is  our  egotism  and  van- 
ity which  leads  us  to  assert  that  all  hat  com* 
up  to  Ut.  It  Is  the  same  at  asserting  that  the 
Creator  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  till 
now.  The  first  principle  of  history  Is  that 
man  and  nature  and  God  have  always  been 
the  tam*  and  have  had  the  same  relations 
only  the  conditions  differing.  If,  Instead  ot 
reading  the  past  with  a  view  to  th*  glorifica- 
tion of  ourselves,  we  read  it  to  get  at  that 
which  1*  greater  than  ourselves ;  if  we  try  to 
find  tbe  human  element  In  it,  we  shall  see  the 
unity  in  all.  And  we  shall  see  that  th* 
lore  of  God  threads  the  annals  of  all  history ; 
and  that  in  those  souls  which  have  seen  the 
spirit  and  believed  the  revelations  of  the 
'  spirit  within  them  and  within  those  chosen 
vehicle*  of  God 's  love  who  have  come  to,  us 
at  teachers— in  those  soul*  exists  the  power 
to  make  and  preserve  the  brae  life  of  mankind. 

Tbe  love  of  the  truth,  then,  the  desire  for  a 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  tor  the  in- 
flowing of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  true  philoso- 
phy. Knowledge  alone,  speculation  about 
abstract  truths  without  that  habit  of  the  soul, 
that  desire  ot  the  person  thinking  towards 
the  object  thought  about,  falls  short  of  being 
philosophy.  It  is  the  reverent,  humble  sett- 
er who  finds  the  truth.  It  Is  he  who  lovti 
God  to  whom  God  reveals  himself.  And  it  is 
to  him  who  lot>e»  truth  that  truth  will  come. 

May  we  not  learn  from  this  a  lesson  which 
shall  make  our  lives  fuller  of  truth  and  good- 
ness and  beauty?  Should  It  not  teach  at  tot 
try  to  see  the  good  in  all?  to  love  the  truth 
wherever  we  find  It?  to  banish  the  spirit  o( 
cavil  and  ridicule  when  in  the  presence  ot 
one  who  speaks  what  to  him  has  become  eon- 
victim,  and  to  earnestly  seek  to  know  what 
hs>  can  tell  ut?  Ought  not  we  ourselves  toj 
fcy  ft  possess  this  habit  of  the  soul— this  lore! 
♦f  Barth?  Tor  the  possession  of  and  trust  in 
*  ssuSt  finally  brings  to  us  a  knowledge  of 
aVaT  anwoluH  truth  towtrdt  which  it  ever  aa- 
pir-'S. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  In  refer- 
ence to  a  communication  in  last  Friday's 
Transcript  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  with 
those  who  know  the  Concord  school  that  any 
one  should  allow  his  interest  In  it  to  wane  be- 
canse any  particular  lecturer  seems  to  oppose 
his  beliefs.  To  all  auch  we  aay,  Come  and 
stay  and  see.  And  you  will  see  first  of  all 
that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  uf  opinion  here 
as  anywhere  else ;  even  on  the  free  religious 
platform  there  Is  no  more  free  Interchange  of 
thought  than  here.  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones, 
Dr.  McCosh  and  Dr.  Holland  are  as  truly 
individuals  as  any  four  men  who  could  be  se- 
lected from  any  other  body  ot  thinkers. 
Again,  is  that  not  a  kind  ot  Idolatry  which 
leads  a  person  to  avoid  anything  which  he 
fears  may  assail  his  idol  ?  And  will  not  the 
desire  for  truth— that  habit  ot  the  soul  so 
beautifully  defined  by  Dr.  Jones— lead  us  to 
gladly  listen  to  all  who  may  have  a  truth  to 
tell?  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
tbe  truth  of  what  he  aayt  and  who  for  years 
ha*  studied  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  at 
the  same  time  not  neglecting  the  results  of 
science  either  old  or  new  In  his  investigation, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over  because 
bis  results  seem  to  conflict  with  those  ot  the 
reigning  king  of  modern  thought. 

HtnnrnTTi  B.  Shattu^e. 
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Coxronn.  Mass.,  Mij  IS.  This  aub]e*t-wa* 
treated  st  Um  Ctmeofd  School  this  omikIii  by 
A-  Broesoa  ajeotc,  whose  nialu  object  was  a* 
s !,•  a  comprehensive  vlsv  ot  ths  faealrlas  at 
mlB<1  (though  u  roust  bs  confessed  that  his 
pursaeotoffy  is  at  variance  with  mauy  urdbiarUr 
aonepted  ntaolnca  ot  words),  and  thus  to  trees 
uur  ascent  upward  Into  tha  OoOstsrt. 

TB«  laclurar  than  stated  that  tha  aanaas  daaj 
with  ssparsts,  distinct  thinks,  rnrooxh  aseav 
ory,r>owaTsr,tha  thing  aan  be  broatatnpaa-aja 
In  eoaeetouiBsaa  (whloa  he  alwsrs  sssum**^ 
Tklt  la  Indeed  a  (T*t<  >Up  opsard,  (or  at  first 
ws  ealy  neve  thlnes  through  laau*.  smell,  eta. 
Meaaery  too  Is  act  oaly  recalling  what  Is  seas 
la  this  werld,  bat  la  recalling  experience  wkleh 
was  Red  before  our  coming  bare. 

There  are  elaases  ot  people  who  hsvs  ealy 
►ease  ot  touch,  of  Mlors.  colors,  at*,    Bat  what  a 

antra*  "aid  this  la,  lo  n  enaflatw  to  eamooue 
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experience:  tttej  mint  be  continually  limited 
by  time  and  apace,  and  thus  lire  ouly  In  the 
present  moment.  You  muat  have  the  ideas  et 
beauty  and  rorm  before  you  can  classify  any- 
thing, and  UicJ-efore  you  must  bare  brought 
them  with  you  Into  this  world.  Step  out  of  the 
world  of  sense  Into  the  world  of  fact,  and  here 
you  begin  to  generalize,  fur  things  and  facts  are 
not  the  same.  In  this  sphere  the  understanding 
drops  out  single  things  and  thus  classifies. 
Common  sense,  or  the  understanding,  is-  that 
which  Is  eoiumsn  to  all  the  senses. 

As  yet  we  are  alone  and  not  In  the  social 
state;  we  have  been  dealing  with  native  facU. 
but  now  we  have  fancy  and  enter  the  world  of 
imacery  which  takes  objects  of  the  sense*  and 
give*  a  meaning  which  neither  sight  tier  any 
other  ot  the  senses  can  give  them,  but  which 
the  personality  within  gives  without  ianey. 
Yon  ire  the  victim  of  your  facts.  When  you 
can  use  an  linage,  such  a*  a  word,  expressing 
the  fact,  you  are  going  without  the  senses  and 
are  approaching  poetry,  Idealism  and  the  social 
state.  Your  word  now  expresses  or  Images  the 
thought;  If  you  wish  to  go  still  higher,  the  ab- 
solute reason  must  be  developed  which  deduces 
irom  the  facts  and  generalizes  them  Into  truths. 
You  are  now  a  logician  but  not  yet  a  true  poet. 

Higher  than  the  mere  fancy  Is  the  imagina- 
tion which  deals  with  ideas  in  themselves, 
which  are  real  entitles  and  foruis  of  the  God- 
bead  hiuuelf.  When  you  get  into  the  world  of 
Ideas,  you  can  take  yonr  truth  and  clothe  It  In 
higher  forms,  just  as  formerly  we  clothed-ob- 
jects  with  images.  But  where  Is  your  good. 
righteousness  and  holiness?  Through  the  moral 
sense  or  conscience  you  resolve  all  you  have 
done  Into  a  holy,  righteous  and  divine  deed. 

Take  one  step  hfgher  mid  you  re-enter  the 
Godhead  and  have  returned  Into  heaven  Itself, 
for  vou  have  what  Is  absolutely  beautiful,  true 
and'guod.  We  are  In  the  presence  now,  In  God 
himself,  and  can  say  that  we  are  persons  and 
cm  say  "L"  a  thing  which  no  animal  ean  do 
with  any  Idea  of  Its  significance,  Jf  we  had  no 
soul  we  should  never  be  asking  such  questions 
as  "whence?"  Individuality  does  not  rise  be- 
yond memory,  or  possibly  fancy,  and  cannot' 
reach  Imagination,  reason  and  conscience. 
This,  then,  shows  our  progress  from  the  Godhead 
himself  and  our  incarnation  in  Imperishable 
orsana.  .    ,  ,    „_,. 

To  illustrate  the  distinction  between  Individ- 
uality and  personality,  the  lecturer  then  quoted 
from  an. oriental  story  as  follows:  One  knocked 
at  the  beloved's  door,  and  u  voice  asked  from 
within,  "  Who  is  there?"  aad  he  answered,  «  [t 
Is  7."  Ihen  the  voice  said.  "This  house  will 
not  hold  >im  aud  tlu»."  And  the  door  was  not 
opened.    Then  went  the  low*  into  the  desert 

and  fasted  and  prayed  in  solitude,  and  after  a 
year  he  returned  and  knocked  a#aln  at  the 
door,  aud  again  the  voice  asked  "  Who  is  IhwroV' 
And  he  said.  "It  Is  thyself,''  aud  the  door  was 
oi  ened  to  lilTh. 

1  >i.  Jones  remarked  that  the  first  thought  that 
strikes  one  after  hearing  the  lecturer  Is  that 
there  must  be  a  descent  before  there  can  be  an 
ascent.  He  Also  suggested  the  question  whether 
all  creatures  that  are  xhe  most  Instinctive  are 
Hi-  nt-un-st  to  the  fountain  of  creation. 

Mr.  Alt-ott  added  that  there  is  no  other  key  to 
the  lnstluct  of  the  child,  for  Instance,  than  In 
the  explanation  that  the  mind  of  tiod  Is  a  provi- 
dence nurturing  and  directing  It.  The  great 
value  of  education  is  ,to  teach  this  spiritual  dea- 
tmv  of  man.  , 

Mr.  Sanborn  took  exception  to  some  of  Mr. 
Alton's  phraseology  and  classification,  saying 
that  human  knowledge  is  not  the  product  of 
any  one  faculty  or  activity  of  the  mind,  for 
some  words  come  from  the  more  sense  percep- 
tlon..s<iine.lri)iu  the  logical  faculty  and  others 
from  the  highest  Imagination,  so  high,  Indeed, 
that  nut  till  centuries  after  may  we  uuderstaua 
the  Image. 

Dr.- Holland  has  been  substituted  for  Tresl- 
d'ul  1'ortcr,  who  was  announced  to  speak  on 
the  l  lib  of  August,  and  Prof.  Harris  for  Mrs. 
.Julia  Ward  Howe  on  the  12Ui  of  August. 

Boston  Traveller 
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The  lecturer  then  staled  that  the  sen<es  deal  with 
separate,  distinct  things.  Through  memory,  how- 
ever, the  thing  can  be  brought  upugafu  In  cousclous- 
neps  (which  he  always  iis*niue-<>.  This  is  Indeed  a 
(ireat  step  upward,  for  at  first  we  inly  have  tbingi 
through  taste,  smell,  etc.  Memory  too  Is  not  only 
rccalliug  what  It  seen  In  this  world,  but  is  recalling 
exnrrience  wbicb  wss  bad  before  our  coming  here. 

There  are  clashes  of  people  who  hare  only  sense  of 
touch,  of  odors,  colors,  etc.  flat  what  ausrrow  Held 
this  Is,  to  be  confined  to  sensuous  experience;  tbey 
meet  be  continually  limited  by  time  aad  space,  and 
thus  live  only  in  the  present  mosseot.  You  must 
have  the  ideas  of  beanty  and  form  before  you  can 
ciu;sify  anytnlng,  ana  therefore  yon  must  bare 
broutht  tne'm  with  you  into  tbli  world.  Step  oat  of 
the  world  of  sense  into  the  world  of  fact,  and  here 
you  be? in  to  generalize,  for  tilings  oni  facti  are  not 
the  mme.  In  this  sphere  the  understanding  drops 
out  tingle  things  sua  thus  classifies.  Common  ten*e, 
or  tbe  understanding,  is  that  which  Is  common  to  all 
the  serif  et. 

Ac  yet  we  are  alobe  and  not  in  tbe  sxisl  state;  wa 
have  been  dealing  with  Dartre  fuels,  but  now  we 
hare  fancy  and  enter  the  world  of  imagery  .which 
tokes  objects  of  tbe  senses  and  give*  a  meaning 
which  neither  sight  ncr  any  other  ot  tbe  senses  can 
give  them,  but  wLicb  the  personality  within  gives 
without  fancy.  You  are  tbe  victim  of  your  facts. 
Wbcn  you  can  use  an  two  je,  such  as  a  ward,  expres- 
sing the  tact,  ton  are  going  without  the  senses  ana 
are  approaching  poetry ,  Idealism  and  tbe  social 
ttate.  Your  rvoni  now  expresses  or  Images  the 
tiiungbt;  if  you  wish  to  go  still  higher,  the  absolute 
reason  mu»t  be  developed  which  deduces  Irom  the 
lac-is  and  generalises  them  Into  truths.  Yon  are 
uow  a  lo;iciau  but  not  yet  a  true  poet. 

Higher  than  the  mere  fancy  Is  the  Imagination 
which  deals  with  ideas  hi  themselves,  which  are  real 
entitles  and  forms  of  the  Godhead  himself.  When 
you  get  Into  tbe  world  of  ideas,  yoa  can  take  your 
truth  aud  clothe  It  In  higher  foruis,  just  as  formerly 
we  clothed  object*  witb  imago*.  Hut  where  Is  your 
good,  righteousness  and  holiness?  Through  tbe 
tuorai  sense  or  conscience  you  resolve  aM  yoa  have 
done  into  a  boly,  righteous  and  divine  deed. 

Take  one  step  higher  and  yon  re-eoter  the  God- 
head aud  have  returned  into  beaveu  itself,  for  yuu 
huve  what  is  absolutely  beautiful,  true  and  good. 
Wc  are  in  the  presence  now,  inGod4iimaelf,  nod  can 
my  that  we  are  persons  and  can  say,  "I,"  a 'tlnug 
which  do  animal  can  do  with  any  idea  ofsignili- 
cuuee.  If  we  had  no  soul  we  should  uever  lie  asking 
such  questions  a*  "whence?''  luUlrkluality  does  nut 
rise  beyond  memory,  or  positbty  fancy,  ana  enact* 
reach  Imagination,  reason  aud  cons  ienoe.  .  Tills, 
tben, shows  our  progress  from  tbe  Godhead  himself 
anil  our  incarnation  In  Imperishable  organs. 

To  illustrate  tbe  distinction  between  Individuality 
and  personality,  the  lecturer  then  quoted  from  an 
oriental  story  as  follows:  One  knocked  at  the  be- 
loved's door,  and  a  voice  asked  from  wttbrn,  "Who 
is  there?"  and  be  answered.  "It  U  1."  Then  tbe 
voice  said,  "This  house  will  no*  hold  ate  aad  the*. 
And  the  door  was  not  opened.  Then  went  the  lover 
into  tbe  desert  and  fssted  aud  prayed  In  solitude, 
and  after  a  year  he  returned  and  knocked  strain  at 
the  door,  and  again  the  voice  asked,  "Who  I*  there?" 
And  be  said,  "It  is  tkytttf,"  and  tbe  door  was  opened 
to  blm.  > 

Dr.  Jones  remarked  that  tne  first,  thought  that 
strikes  one  after  bearing  the  lecturer  la  that  there 
u'uit  be  a  descent  l>ef ore  there  ran  be  an  ascent.  He 
also  suggested  fire  question  whether  all  creatures 
that  are  i  be  most  instinctive  are  the  nearest  to  the 
fountain  of  creation. 

Mr.  Alcott  added  that  tbeie  Is  no  other  key  te  the 
im-tmct  of  tbe  child,  for  instance,  than  In  the  ex- 
planation that  the  mind  ot  Got*,  is  a  provtdenee  nur- 
turing and  directing  it.  Tbe  great  value  of  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  this  spiritual  destiny  of  man. 

Mr.  Han  born  took  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
Dl.rateology  and  classification,  saying  that  hums* 
knowledge  Is  not  the  product  ot  any  one  faculty  ur 
activity  of  tbe  uilud,  for  some  words  come  from  the 
mere  sense  perception,  some  from  the  logical  faculty 
ami  others  from  the  highest  Imagination,  so  high,  ist- 
ueed,  that  not  till  centuries  after  may  we  ■edsrstsne 
the  lirace. 

Dr.  Holland  bas  been  substituted  for  President 
Tort  or,  who  was  announced  to  speak  on  the  11th  of 
August,  nud  Prof.  Harris,  for  Mr*.  Julia  Ward 
Una  e  on  the  13th  of  August. 
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PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 

P/oceKdiiur  8calo  of  Power*. 
i'EOT.XJBfE  BY  A.BKOK80N  AJ-OOTr 


"Tbe*Descendlng  Scale  of  Powers"  wss  the  sub- 
ject treated  at  tbe  Concord  School  on  Saturday  by 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  whose  main  object  wa*  te  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  faculties  Ot  mind 
(though  It  must  be  confessed  that  hi*  phraseology  >s 
st  variance  with  many  ordinarily  accepted  meanings 
of-words),  and  thus  to  trace  our  ascent  upward  Into 
tbe  Godhead. 
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to  understand  what  limited  hhn  la  un  ministry. 
Chanmng,  the  ap^ttle  of  Unitarian  ism,  bad  been 
tt  Arte  only  a.  preacher.  But  Channlns;  katv 
how  to  control  and  sir*  a  Taat  congregatine, 
wliil*  Esucrson  loved  beat  to  speak  or  lecture  to  a 
few  chosen  aitctpies.  His  worda  dial  not  sound 
above  the  diacorda  of  a  crowd,  but  Uactail  rerer- 
entUl  sileno*.  T&an  wa* ^nothing  la  hh. worda 
aoi  mora  tban  In  bin  appearance  that  ooaia 
kinale  any  definite  thought.  Me  only  indicated 
tbe  direction  In  which  one  must  more. 

To  tbe  cbann  of  his  presence  many  now  testify. 
Carlyle  said  a  supernal  vision  dawned  on  blru 
when  be  lir.-t  aaw  Waldo  Emei-sun.  Some  one  re- 
lates  that,  when  at  a  boy  In  tbe  midst  of  bit  com- 
panions, be  once  casually  bowed  to  Emerson, 
who  was  about  to  pott  them  In  the  street, 
be  returned  tbe  simple  greeting  In  a  way 
be  could  never  forget.  "Say  to  ICmerson  that  1 
love  and  honor  him,"  were  Rumner's  words  on 
bit  deo tn-i-ed.  The  earliest  notice  of  Emerson  I 
find  in  tbe  letters  of  Krederlka  llreiner.who  Tlsited 
bim  In  Concord  somewhere  about  1830.  6ht> 
grants  that  be  remained  to  her  a  problem.  At 
oret  she  regarded  his  con],  inolaU*  way  of  criti- 
ciitofi  srerythins;  at  arrogant,  bat  lays  at  the 
tame  time  tbat  Ms  nature  made  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent Impression  on  ber  from  that  of  other 
arrogant  natures  abe  had  met  with.  "There 
dwells  in  tbis  man  a  loftier  spirit,"  tbe  con- 
cludes. This  was  before  tbe  times,  we  recall  to- 
day, when  Emerson's  writings  caused  the  roung 
people  sleepless  nights,  is  Emerson  himself 
salu  of  Carlyle,  his  sentences  Indeed  enchain 
us;  thoy  do  not  teem  to  he  written,  but  craven 
on  links  of  steel,  as  If  Emerson  had  had  a  pre- 
sentiment thev  were  destined  to  last  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  not  usual  to  ppeakof  the  immor- 
tality of  men  while  they  still  live,  but  WMttler 
years  ago  expressed  bis  belief  in  these  words: 
'■No  venet  written  In  the  English  language  by 
any  of  the  living  poets  bear  bo  clear)  v  Imprinted 
upon  tbem  tbe  stamp  of  immortality  at  Emer- 
son's." The  tribute  to  Emerson  by  tbe  renowned 
physicist  Is  echoed  by  hundreds  this  side  of  the 
water  as  well  aa  in  America,  whote  youthful 
null  were  stimulated  to  their  highest  and  best 
efforts  by  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  hia  worda. 
Nobler  homage  cannot  be  offered  from  man  to  his 
fellow-man.  Therefore  was  it  nowise  astounding 
to  read  in  the  papers  the  simple  state- 
ment u  U  it  were  a  fixed  his- 
torical fact  that  It  was  Emerson  who  had  shaped 
the  Intellectual  life  of  this  century  la  America. 

1  became  acquainted  with  Emerson's  writings 
long  years  since,  when  1  was  young,  and  scarcely 
knew  enough  of  English  to  force  my  may' to  an 
understanding  of  them.  Never  have  I  studied  a 
language  with  such  zeal  as  at  tbatjtiine.  It  often 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  iatbom  the  meaning 
oi  his  sentences.  I  do  not  know  what  impression 
these  writings  would  make  upon  me  now,  thirty 
years  later,  if  tbey  were  put  in  my  hands  for  the 
nrtt  time  Time  hardens  .is,  and  we  are  less  hos- 
pitable to  new  ideas.  But  1  had  the  feeling  then 
tbat,  far  as  jot  knowledge  went,  no  one  had  snid 
such  things,  or  tald  tbem  in  such  a  way,  aa  Emer- 
son. A  tunny  view  of  life  radiated  from  him, — a 
simile  I  have  often  since  heard  repeated.  He 
teemed  to  me  to  give  utterance  to  the  noblest 
contemplations  on  the  past  and  the  present.  I 
attempted  to  stady  Emerson  critically,  but  did 
not  tucceed.  There  dwelt  within  bim  a  bidden 
.  power,  which  seemed  bis  alone.  A  picture  of 
Giotto  In  Asttitl  exhibits  St.  Francis  restoring  to 
life  a  woman  who  had  died  nnoonfeased,  out 
only  long  enough  for  bim  to  receive  her  confes- 
sion. The  woman  lifts  herself  from  the  bier 
while  he  bends  down  to  ber.  And  in  like  manner 
Emerson  animates  whatever  he  touches,  giving 
to  nature  a  voice  that  ahe  may  commu- 
nicate ber  secrets,  and  we  believe  that  be 
knowa  much  more  of  tnem  than  be  tells. 
Emerson  has  an  incomprehensible  way  of  Inspir- 
ing ti*>  reader  with  the  feeling  of  the  matter  with- 
out giving  it  a  name  or  describing  it,  and  without 
the  art  by  wbicb  this  is  accomplished  belrfc. any- 
where perceptible.  Allow  me  another  compari- 
son: As  the  night-wind  passing  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  meadows  comes  to  us  laden 
with  the  tweet  breath  of  trees  and  grasses  nuU 
Cowers  which  we  have  not  seen,  Emerson  sur- 
rounds us  with  tbe  atmosphere  of  things  as  if 
they  were  In  reality  near  us.  a  What  was  then  my 
Inmost  conviction  regarding  'Emerson's  writings 
I  hare  lived  to  hear  expressed  by  many,  and  as  if 
from  the  outset  no  one  bad  held  a  different  opin- 
ion. Gotbeaays  "it  Is  Impossible  to  show  the  day 
to  the  day."  He  means  tbat  the  secret  of  tbe 
prtf cnt  Is  never  laid  bare  to  the  present,  viz.,  the 
continuity  and  relation  of  tbe  ever  varying  ex- 

ficTicnces,  through  whose  mazes  tbe  human  race, 
(Uo  a  vast  herd,  io  perpetually  urged  forward  by 
a  watchful  Providence.  We  recognize  thla  un- 
sc-cu  force,  and  obey,  timidly  asking  whither  and 
•alienee?  Everywhere  is  heard  the  cry;  we  recog- 
hi:  it;  but  no  one  believe*  in  help  from  any  of 
tl.c  voices.  Emerson  never  asserted  that  be  knew 
il  .re  LL  ..  cuts,  but  hia  writing  inspire  the 
feeling  tl:ts  it  must  he  so,  and  excite  a  bop*  that 
wemay  poitii  iv  draw  from  them  answers  to  ques- 
tions with  which  we  had  not  consciously  dealt. 
Rta  spftvrta  **»m  to  mm  at  different  times  to  be 
capable  of  different  Interpretations,  Many  times) 
have  hit  thought-*  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  like  single  verses  of  au  Infinite  poem  wboee 
design  had  atill  to  be  fully  revealed,  avaa  to  him- 
self. 

1  bad  not  glanced  at  Emerson's  writings  for 
mnoy  a  year;  when  the  telegram  came  with  the 
tidings  of  hit  death,  1  took  down  the  two-vol- 
ninned  edition  of  his  works,  given  me  by  George 
Bancroft,  opened  them,  and  road.  The  wealth 
and  harmony  of  his  language  overpowered  and 
entranced  me  anew.  Hot  even  now  I  cannot  say 
wherein  tne  secret  of  his  Influence  lies.  It  Is  of  a 
wholly  Individual  nature.  What  he  has  written 
is  like  life  Itself,— the  unbroken  thread  ever 
lengthened  through  tbe  addition  of  tbe  small 
events  which  make  up  each  days'a  experience. 
His  sentences  often  flow  on  monotonously  and 
unaccented.  They  are  aeries  ot  thongbtt.  Ha 
begins  as  If  continuing  a  discourse  who**  open- 
lug  we  had  not  beard,  and  ends  aa  If  only  paus- 
ing to  take  breath  before  going  on.  6on»e  one 
tells  of  calling  on  bim  the  day  before  be  was  to 
lecture.  He  found  bim  surrounded  by  papers, 
from  which  be  was  selecting  and  putting  together 
whatever  was  appropriate  to  hit  subject,  ft  does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  his  writings  that 
their  creation  was  a  matter  of  chance.  If  we 
were  to  print  tbem  altogether— tbe  Introductions) 
•xcepted—  ww  should  tee  them  forming  a  chain 
In  which  no  links  ware  missing.  It  would  be 
like  a  panorama  of  Ideas,  for  each  minute  with 
bim  seema  to  hava  born*  its  peculiar  fruit. 
We  feel  tbat  Emerson  never  wished  to  say  more 
than  Just  what  at  tae  moment  presented.  Itself  to 
bis  soul.     Ha  never  set  op  a  system;  never  da- 
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fended  himself.  He  speaks  as  if  he  had  •.ever 
been  assailed;  as  If  all  men  were  hia  frieu4e-a*4 
held  tbe  same  opinions  as  himself.     Ha  Is  never 

asty  and  always  impartial.  He  labors  after  no 
effects  In  style.  He  tpeaks  with  pert ect  oumpe- 
sure  aa  If  translating  from  a  language  under- 
stood only  by  himself.  He  always  addresses  Use 
tame  public— the  unknown  multitude  of  those 
who  buy  and  read  bis  works  and  with  to  listen  to 
him— and  ever  in  the  same  tone  of  maniy  affa- 
bility. 

Nothing,  however,  Is  mora  comprehensible 
than  that  a  man  so  oonductlng  himself  should  be 
declared  a  pure  idealist— a  dilettante  who  only 
floats  above  our  earthly  tabernacles  because  best 
nowhere  really  at  home.  Reproaches  of  this  na- 
ture Emerson  has  not  escaped,  for  toward  no  owe 
Is  the  world,  with  justloe,  to  sharp  and  merciless 
aa  to  tbe  man  who  requires  of  ns  Implicit  faith  In 
hit  highest  thought*.  But  the  superfluity  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  Emerson  ntulaea 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  machinery  with 
which  a  vain  speaker  seeks  to  surprise  or  attract 
the  pnbltc  It  is  now  perceived  that  when  Emer- 
son presents  an  antithesis  the  antithesis  exist*  aa 
reality.  Nature  herself  surprises  ma  with  daa> 
zling  lights  and  illumination. 

Emerson's  career  Is  now  ended.  The  attempt 
to  classify  bim  will  repeatedly  be  made.  Atprea- 
ent  the  American  people  feel  only  his  lose.  Emer- 
son was  one  of.  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  The.  various  means  of  Inter- 
course today  bring  the  Inhabitants  of  a  great 
country  Into  more  sympathetic  relatione  than  for- 
merly exiated  between  those  environed  by  the 
walls  of  a  tingle  city.  There  was  more  reserve 
In  the  old  days,  when  men  persecuted  each  other 
more  for  differences  of  opinion.  Emerson  was 
to  many  tbe  highest  moral  tribunal,  and  his  exist- 
ence a  comfort  In  the  land.  By  his  death  Amer- 
ica 1*  hot  only  Impoverished  by  the  lota  of  her 
greatest  man,  but  at  the  same  time  regard* 
merson  as  almost  the  laat  of  a  series  of  men 
who  seem  to  have  died  ont  with  him.  He  and 
Longfellow  were  tbe  participators  in  a  great  In- 
tellectual movement  whlch*flnds  its  historic  close 
with  them.  But  Emerson  himself  prepared  the 
way  lor  the  transition  to  what  now  taken  the 
place  of  th*  animus  of  those  earlier  da*a.  He 
no  longer  addressed  himself  by  preference  to 
those  who  read  or  have  read,  but  to  those*  wno 
only  have  ears  to  hear.  Brat  Harte  describes 
in  one  of  his  stones  the  little  house  of 
aa  emigrant  In  the  far  West,  where  tbe 
sole  Intellectual  store  consisted  of  aa  edition  of 
Shakespeare  And  Emerson's  portrait  on  tbe 
wall.  We  have  already  found  Emerson  placed 
betide  Shakespeare,  and  ha  indeed  resembles 
him  In  so  fax  that  he  can  be  understood  without 
preparation.  "  In  the  same  sense  also  it  la  said 
(hat,  though  he  has  written  comparatively  little 
verse,  he  was,  properly  speaking,  a  poet  rather 
than  a  philosopher.  II  we  admit  the  comparison 
with  Shakespeare  we  may  refer  to  his  spontanei- 
ty and  wealth  of  thought  as  wen  as  hit  aptitude 
in  the  use  of  similes  drawn  directly,  it  would 
seem,  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  absence 
ofprejudiceof  any  and  every  kind.  He  is  to  be 
compared  with  Obthe  in  his  esdeaver  to  posses* 
himself  of  everything  in  the  realm  of  science  as** 
bis  inclination— spite  of  his  association  with 
scholars— to  hold  himself  aloof  from  them,  al- 
though never  tempted  to  put  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  In  tbe  festhctic-poliiical  lmport-of 
bis  writings  he  reminds  us  of  Schiller,  as  well  as 
by  the  democratic  sentiment  which  shines  forth 
from  the  works  of  both.  Emerson,  like  Schiller, 
believed  In  the  superiority  of  the  guileless,  ideal 
man  over  the  man  of  statecraft  and  .intrigue. 
Schiller  inspires  us  today  with  the  prospect  of -a 
great  future,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  final 
appearance  of  a  simple  heroio  people,  each  of 
whom,  like  Wallenstein's  Max,  will  look  down 
with  contempt  on  our  present  artifice  and  cun- 
ning. The  coining  of  this  people  Emerson  also 
predicted  to  his  compatriots.  In  an- 
other respect  Emerson  resembled  Schiller:- 
He  stood  ready  to  lift  his  voice 
whenever,  wherever.  It  was  needed,  and  unhes- 
itatingly came  to  the  front  In  emergencies  of  all 
kinds,  whilst  Giithe  only  interfered  In  matters 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  postponed  the  rest. 

Like  St.  Augustine,  Emerson  treats  of  tbe  most 
subtle  tuenies  without  lowering  nit  voice,  and  in 
such  a  free,  unconstrained  way  as  to  be  utfracjive 
eveu  to  a  child.  With  marvellous  penetration  be 
reduces  tbe  most  involved  questions  to  simple 
forms.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  In  "Eng- 
lish Traits,"  which  was  written  after  havii  g 
twice  visited  England.  The  phenomena  of  Eng- 
lish life  are  traced  back  to  tbe  character  and 
constitution  of  the  race,  together  with  the  natu- 
ral qualities  of  the  soil.  I  have  never  heard  a 
country  and  a  people  more  clearly  described,  and 
tbe  value  of  the  book  is  recognised  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  The  low  estimate  of  foreigners 
among  the  English  is  proverbial,  but  they  seem 
to  have  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Emerson. 
Emerson's  love  of  truth  rings  out  clearly  In  every 
opinion  be  gives.  "He  was  Invested  with  the 
light  of  truth,"  begins  a  notice  of  bim  in  Har- 
per'* Weekly,  and  English  papers  contain  similar 
expressions^  Emerson  ssys  the  English  is  tbe 
first  nation  In  tbs  world*  but  ranks  the  German 
intellectually  higher.  The  Englishman  he  aaya 
looks  at  everything  singly,  and  doea  not  know 
how  to  comprehend  humanity  aa  a  whole,  accord- 
ing to  higher  laws.  He  save  "the  German  thinks 
for  Europe."  Dot  what  distinguishes  tbe  English, 
Americans  and  Germans—  the  three  people  be- 
fore whom,  In  common,  stand  .  the  great 
problems  of  tbe  world— it  often  the  subject  of  his 
demonstration.  And  bare  we  matt  again  men- 
tion Carlyle,  whom  Emerson  has  been  supposed  to 
lioita  e.  Hero-worship  was  nut  an  original  idea, 
either  with  Carlyle  or  Emerson,  it  Is  in  tbe 
blood  oi  English  »nd  American!  aa  one  ot  their 
noblest  capabilities.  It  Is  possible  that,  through 
Carlyle,  Emerson  wnn  inspired  to  write  his  book 
on  "Representative  Men";  but  it  Is  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent conception  from  Carlyle's  "Heroes,"  Car- 
lyle'e  labored  and,  to  our  view,  often  intention- 
ally peculiar  style,  can  never  for  a  moment  be* 
compared  with  Emerson's.  And,  Indeed,  tbe 
comparisons  I  have  instituted  between  Emerson 
and  others  an  ' 
characteristic 
a  special  place  In  history.  In  the  Introduction  to 
"Representative  Men,"  Emerson  says  in  praise  of 
great  men,  that  each  is  useful  to  his  people,  in 
that  his  name  enriches  by  a  word  tbe  vocabulary 
of  bis  native  tongue.  In  tbe  meaning  of  this 
"word,"  as  be  nses  It,  Is  contained  an  Idea  which 
Irsaeotogy. 
,  one-story 

house,  built.  It  would  sesm,  chiefly  of  wood.  One 
night  it  took  -flre  and  burnt  down.  Emeraon, 
seventy  years  of  age,  suddenly  driven  out  into  the 
cold  night  sir,  felllll  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 


His  friends  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  go 
abroad  to  reinstate  his  health,  tha  intention 
being  during  bis  abseuce  to  rebuild  his  house. 
Emerson  went  over  California  to  India, 
returning  home  by  Egypt  and  Europe.  He 
reached  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  I  saw  bim 
In  Florence.  A  tall,  slender  figure,  with  the 
radiant  smile  which  is  peculiar  to  children  and 
men  of  tbe  highest  order.  His  daughter  Erica 
was  his  companion,  and  devoted  to  bim.  The 
noblest  culture  raises  men  above  national  peculi- 
arities and  make*  them  perfectly  unaffected. 
Emerson  had  an  unpretentious  dignity  of  de- 
meanor, and  1  felt  as  if  I  had  arways\nown  him. 
At  that  time  he  was  still  fresh  and  could  work, 
boon  after  an  infirmity  came  upon  bint.  Ha 
wholly  lost  bis  memory.  One  of  my  former  bear- 
ers wrote  me  an  account  of  bit  last  visit  to  hint. 
Emerson  sat  there,  aaya  the  letter,  like  an  old 
eagle  in  his  svrte.  He  greeted  mslnthesaost 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  but  could  aw  longer 
remember  men  or  things.  «lt  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve In  great  men,"  begins  the  Introduction  to 
Emerson's  "Representative  Hen."  "Nature 
seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent.  The  world  Is 
upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men;  they  make 
the  earth  wholesome.  They  who  hava  Uied  with 
them  found  Ufa  glad  and  nutritious/  Life  Is 
sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  In  such 
society;  and  actually  or  ideally,  we  menace  to 
live  with  superiors.  We  call  our  children  ana  our 
lands  by  their  names.  Their  name*  are  wrought 
Into  tbe  verb*  of  language,  their  works  and  effi- 
gies are  In  our  houses,  and  every  circumstance  of 
the  day  recalls  an  anecdote  of  tbem.  The  search 
after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth,  and  the 
most  serious  occupation  of  manhood.  We  travel 
into  foreign  pane  to  find  his  works.  If  possible, 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  bim."  The  words  today  sonnet 
like  his  epitaph. 
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TSpringfield   Republican 
Aug.    1,    1882 

PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 


•2  lecture  from  .Vn, 
Cttenrg, 


Edna  n 


Nature— The  lleeting  Point  of  Spirit 
and  Hatter. 


Prof  W.  T.  Harris,   LL.  D„ 
pies  the  Evening. 


OCCU-     S.2.M 


The    Philosophy    of  the 
garati  Gitm, 
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Its  Close  Relation  to  Phautbelsm 


Mr*.  Edu  O.  Cbeney  cntnrtklMd  th«  CooeoiA 
echcol  yettcrday  morning  wttti  ■  oio*t  beautiful  aa* 
snKgettlTe  paper  on  "Nature.**  In  opening  Mra 
Cbeney  »»kJ: 

Tbe  inomtnt  we  enter  Into  banian  life  we  are  eon* 
fronted  wifb  tbe  problem  of  nttoro.    We  may  ctrive 
to  ficace  from "" 
Dot  relieve  ut 

fiearnuce  wbk 
in  at  we  look 

ot  1  atnre  In  tbe  recognition  tbat  till*  word  repre- 
sents more  tban  lature.  It  M  the  meeting  point  eg 
ftiirit  and  matter.  Tbe  pblloeopbic  rerott 
of  tbe  eicbleeutb  eentnry  agatutt  attablirna* 
rcltrlou  alinoet  deiMfd  nature;  and  cree  the 
tilcntiflc  mint)  t  >ed  per/unifying;  langnaga.  - 
HaTlng  an  absolute  tlanonolnt  from  wbiofc 
to  inttrpret  nature,  we  make  osnerre*  the 
trot  and  tbe  standaid,  and  »•>  we  fail  to  read  the 
jeen-t.  It  wan  a  telt-eouiplacti't  doctrine  that  na- 
ture existed  only  for  the  Mrvtee  of  awn,  but  U  tt 
possible  to  make  fact*  harmonface  with  (ate  .kxrirlatrf 
in  it  not  an  aristocratic  doctrine,  tuu  belief  tbat  any 
bclrg  dotn  not  ezlit  at  truly  for  lu  own  cakt  at  tbat 
ol  any  other?  Mnrt  we  not  tlod  a  true  democracy,  a 
ttao  Cbrittlaidtr,  which  atterte  that  the  leant  lasH 
not  be  rutblertly  racnuced  (or  the  advantage  tf  the 

S  rent  tit,  and  that  tbe  welfare  of  one  it  only  tetmred 
vine  well-being  of  all?  Katittt  If  efcme  redeemed 
nd  urnniicd,  to  that  life  and  action TaerwaM  poeal- 
Me.  Ohaoa  differentiated,  Ml '.bat  H  hat  centre  and 
circumference,  Il  natore.  It  it  ImpoMiblo  for  man 
not  to  portonify  nature,  not  reeoguiee  will  aud  per- 
(onality  in  all  the  force*  which  act  to  ttraajcely  npoo 
pit  life  and  being. 

It  require*  the  slow  t*acbicg<  ot  teranee,  e?ea  the 
dreary  ecnimor'.pltce  of  materiaHtat,  to  eorreet  thla 
t«  ndmicT  and  make  men  lecocniee  the  relation  of 
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every  part  la  uatnro  to  tbe  whole,  and  see  not  the  *  Z  i  J  j>  B-  Z  ftS  *2  *1!  = 

caprice  of  Irretp.jnible  will,  but  tbe  workinjri  ofuv  ^SfcSMSnliqSaEtir: 

feltigent  Uw  In  all  her  nhenoaieae.    Aid  yet  now  «2  ,,  ,2d53I,  .  .';• 

bcoiliul  U  Ibtoearly  nature  worahtp.    In  erery  re-  5*Ba«-^"J=|"^._ 

Itfiloa   tbe  feeling  appear*.    Tbe  Scriptbie  efthw  ojI-Jtc^'     iqli 

Hebrew  race,  tbe  nation  who  ha»«  taott  fully  deea).  ^  I       P£  »  &a-g  4  MS  9  .- 

ored  tbe  Idea  of  Ui*  oeatral  r»ei»o»*llty  of  tairtt  nn*  -S  •       '-k:-i=0s-SJr;S 

tbe  human  reeponalbllity  of  dnty  are  yet  faU  of  the  -,fl      a  gj  *u  *^  #  |*  2 

Inrc  and  recognition  of  natare .    In  erery  rerlral  ot  a  w      %-v  v  ^'ifi      i  v  t  % 
tbe  tptrtt  «f  rellgUm  we  tee  a  reaewal  of  owfwttN  •» 
natore.    It  tt  not  tbe  religion  of  th*  Ootnwhi  wtrteh 
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glory. 
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Id*  f.°n»»««  rf'VSJ^.if  l60.".', over>  Uai-       *lr'-  cheDCy  ■•»* ,n  «*«rence  to  the  opening  re- 
'  I  UMi«f  of  the  Held,  hot  the  ruosquit.     n.erit  of  Mr*.  Sherman,  tint  »h.  was  oblbr-d  to  the 


nrje  anru-d,  In  master  of  the  Held,  hot  the  ruosquit. 
ri'l  commands  the  situation,  and  " 

IK.  "toota.!   Me'to"  eiecU-Uonther.0,BaTUtebre'   ffi'S&ii*  *  '»*"*■-  ^U-r^fSLT 
tore    are  y*a    remtrkuble       S«„  Peabody  thought  that  Mr*,  gkwm  was 


1882 

quietism,  and  '■njiiln''"!  on  Its  votaries*  tbe  avoldancs 
of  teinpuu'on  railit/  than  the  combatting  of  tempta- 
tion ami  the  artlTe  contest  with  ev.l. 

TLi»  treatise  j*  keened  a*  an  episode  Id  one  of 
the  gTeat  rational  potin.',  tbe  "Mababarata,"  aod 
forms  eigbteer  chapter*.  Tbe  first  six  chapter*  pre- 
sent the  doctrtud i >ew»  of  tha  Yoga  system  Id  it« 
practice  m  d  n  suits.  Tbe  second  six  chapters  treat 
<>r  the  nature  and  attribute*  of  tba  Supreme  Spirit, 
aod  hi?  relation  to  the  world  and  to  man.  The  last 
•ix  chapters  present  tbe  more  speculative  view*,  itir 


ooje  reminitences  or  oer  own  mental  life  la  yuata. 
Mr.  Sanborn  quoted  tbe  aos  mot  about  "total  de- 
li' P\vf  H„tV*rtr'",^tntn  aaDd  Pruvlt*  to'"*  »»  excellent  doctrine  If  one  only  lived 
t«  2.*^.°^°.'  JL°  t0  her.  for  UP  ,0  «/■-•«>  »e>r-bood  and  commodity  wero  dhv 
to  be  made  a  new  crertnre.  -usscd.  God  would  bare  a  human  aoof;  tberofore 
dancer  of   piri-.-k«  «n,<hu    .... i. u      n m   r,r_jTr  _     .  rr"*'  «■■*•■««» 


Prof.  Harris  spoka  Id  raaponaa  9o 


braTtte«Mfn,Mthla^  nilim'she'* Is  ^ V«t  ««?a»t   •'c,:p>*  ??  *be*w*y Inking  to,  ne^lse  "and  peZ    VoVa^'steui ol  psychology  and  natural  obllo»oph5 
teucl big  w   not  a'lona  K  KvmboH.™    w>?  iwVt.lt'    "m,*t,c  ,!de»  ,Ild  we.Di  on  |D  »k,en  W*^***.  »■»    oi  at  lei.*t  the  Hindu  counterpart  of  soch  a  thing, 
rare  powe?  Tt&™*£ 'ibl^lSftuS'bS  "e'w    '°S!  r5?J,Dj!!?cJ!f^J,fL0 T?.""?.^'-'."'  ft. W!ft.      Tl-ere  are  nearly  100,000  line.  E  the  "Mriiabarat/' 
nie      Herein    lies   ber   power   to   strengthen   and 
comtort  ns   In  sorrow. 
rea.-m*  tor  laltb,  bat  to 

1  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  excebilveworihtp    ne"uade  a"worM 

ot  nature  na  an  already  existing;  one;  as  a  cor-  suggestions  of  Mr.  Sanbora,  la"  reVard  to  taide^il 
rect.ve,  we  need  a  liner  Ideality  and  more  spit-  defcee  into  which  eveiyhiaka  «35  bYbet^vft 
li™i   recognition    of   ber    large  relations,   wbicl    have  to  iiukeoiuselvmoTerY  ^^ 

"HI  Mi  "■  with  a  reverent  moderation,  so  that  we  ui»  Peabody  said  Gall  Hamilton  bait  uttered  a 
lull  not  cTei>tep  tbe  modesty  ot  nature  anil  flont  gospel  when  she  si  ok*  of  too  total  rtiWavTrt  ofiaw 
bir  with  floe  pliravrs  and  exaggerated  rbaModles.  animate  tblega.  ftut  a*  aooc Toa  a  thlaV waTaS 
xsa.nre  on  the  jnrface  »  fair  ana  attractive,  Gut  it  U  i.ate,  ro*a/  depran.y  ceased,  and  that on  total MM 
u  her  hidden  depths  that  her  true  porer  and  mean-  was  ber  only  nlnnoementTiha  beliesoJL  w<ih  iS 
lug  are  to  1*  found.    Scleuce  is  the  search  into  her    pbilot t>vhj  it  Prof.  Harris.  °*ue**««  »»■  -•»• 

u.efbod*.  By  tbe  aid  cf  science,  nature  lie Ips  ds  Tlic  Professor  went  on  to  stata  bis  belief  in  tba 
tuw.rd*  solution  of  all  tbe  grand  problem*  of  truth  of.  total  deprartiTrisn  Ike  mvZSat  ££? 
thought  which  pbUosopby  deals  with  directly,  the  [Thb.  is  iUliriaed  that  tii/reader mi Tootbo  ledto 
-reatett  of  all,  the  relation  of  the  Individual  to  fje    do  injustice  to  Prol.   Harris  id  taking  the  total  d£ 

iiravity  a*  alter  tbe  eld  theology. — Deo  1    Wear* 

born  down,  »o  to  speak, tbe  Professor  contlaaed.   To 

1HE    lONVtKttTIOX.  ascend [we  mart  live  In  the  life  cf  tbe  no*.    Mania 

tbe  only  creation  wbo  can  do  that.    The  animal  Uvea 
Tbe   conversation  f.  Iluwing  Ibis    beautiful    and    and  dies  In  his  individuality.    »  an  alone  eater*  into 
suggestive  papt    was  one  of  tbe  iuo*t  interestlns  of    tue  conscious  experience  of  all  Ills  r.ice,  and  that 
tneraslon  ascends.     Witbonv  this  self-activity  he  b)  totally  d 

'       ",  .  t-rav.d.    [TbiK  lonet  be  understood  hi  tuo  oitUohyj 

Mrs.  bheruiao,  of  Detroit,  openod  it  by  saying  that    cat.  not  theolfglcnl,  6tnte.—  J.'fp  ] 
wblle  «lic  felt  reluctant  to  introduce  what  rolcht     ,  ■Mr-  S:1"l,ol"n  h«  i.-in  iuierpnaed  that  Prof.  Harris's 

tutlluiiion  rtruiudvJ  biru  ot  a  qoestloii  from  Oilrn- 

dorl— "Have  yon  tbo  bad  walking-stick  o«-««, 
■nele?"  "No.  but  I  have  Ihe  good  ombrellu  of  toe 
Hatt  India  Brahmin."  Mr.  Sanborn  failed  lose* 
any  resemblance  between  Prof.  Harris's  "total 
depravity"  and  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Mr. 
Ban boi  n  believed  total  depravltr  to  be  not  a  relation 
to  na'ure,  but  an  inward  taint  of  soul,  and  u*  for  its 


oi'ivcr'al,  the  mr  'o  tbe  not  me.  the  one  tothe many, 
the  changing  to  It,  permanent. 


hysl- 


seiro  a  jarring  chord  nftcr  bearing  so  barinouiou* 
and  beautiful  a  paper,  yet  Mie  que^tlnt,ed  If  there 
were  not  also  a  pes'lmistte  side  to  nature,  wtlle 
highly  appreciating,  too,  the  beautiful  optlmUm  of 
»»is.  Cbeucj's  Views,  Are  not,  abe  said,  the  wuiterr. 
Inrg'er  vbao  Uto  «onus>«rsr  Is  not  (be  raw  or  so*  •**» 
viral  ot  tbe  *>ue*«  a  little  hard  on  tbe  un-Ut?     Sioee 


she  ha«'                   ttmersou  she  appreciated  tha  tow  5e'nA  eHnrfn****  by  self-activity,  it   was,   indeed, 

f?  oosj..              j  for  suffering,  but  there  ti  a  good  held  to  be  only  eliminated  by  passivity,  by  receiving 

u.al  of  ps          fore  we  unto  at  speculative  pbiioao.  V"  *n£?  Proy,'"<1  »«■ ir.  *""  »•>«  <l'«trlne  of  total 

t  b'v  tbat  b. .;»  «  bear  if.                                          ^^  deprarity  was  completed  and  »u.)plcnacntcd   by  tbe 

•   .titieri  tiia  vi>a>  ..r  th»  t<u-mr.r  _«*  doctrine  ot  tbe  Atonement. 

i cannot  exaggerata  the 
iceno  of  beauty  into 

ncvolei.lly  adapted  iu   tbe  economy  of  Providence.  »«'™  "  an  oarj,aii.i  vnrol  w  all  nilirc.    That 

tothetllscipliae  of  life.    Tlie  doctor  considered  na-  the  soul,  jondng  from  Goil.  is  bora   tuto  relations  of 

tuicasuiHiiV  liistruuiciualin.     He    "it:  not  believe  »»"•« »"«» »f«e.    Here  It  lives  a    life  of  conscloai 

in    IsMng  our  illusion*   to  the  fault  of  natare,—  «^P*riet.ces.    Tlun  a  r.tortii  ts  Hist  higher  worli. 

car  illnesws,   "malaria,"   <f   cetera.     U    a    mao  Tbi* cycle ii cec  ol  the  uiiny  cysle«  ilio  soul  rtwll 

came  to  him  an  1  said  be   was  ill,  tbe  doctor  hotuA  ir*e.    But  be  t<elievcd  we  would  never  And  3  world 

inquire  l>nw  he  hail  btcn  misusing  aud  abasing  toe  mere  exqui-itely  adapted  to  as  tban  this. 

.In>ti*irjevtalities  mid  giftsof  life.    In  all  tbe  Worlds  Ti  i.lt  Ur.  Jones's  remark;  the  morning  session   ad- 

that  uwatt  ns,  continued  the  doctor, 'I  do  not  believe  jonined,  and  tbe   philosopher*  all    looked   nncoin- 

we  shall  over  find  a  bctfeT  one  than  tble;  one  morn  nionly  pleased  with  themselves  and  their  en virou- 

perlecny  aud  beautifully  adapted  to  oar  need*.  rjueut,  and  evidently  sali6lied  with  their  relations  to 

I'.r.  Sanborn  said  mat  Carlyle,  when  assailed  by  time  and  space, 
poriniirtic   iiitjuincs,   replied   rather  wbtmtljallv, 


ht.  Jones  justloed  tbe  view  of  th*  lecturer.-of  doctrine  ot  the  Atooemenu 
iiiturens  comprebenfllnK  spirit  and  matter,  and  a*      »r;  .tones  thought  that  we< 

a  subordinate  iustrunrenUlitv.  beantifnllv  aod  be-  "piulerlul  adaptation  of  tb.s 

ocvfdentlv  adapted  iu   the  economy  of  Providence.  *btch  we  are  borj, and  which  we  call  n»tarc. 

tothecliscipliae  of  life.    "Hie  debtor  considered  na-  »he  soul,  jondng  from  God.  Is  born   tuto  relatl 

tuicasuiHiiV  lnstruuiciivalin.    He  ••!<:  not  believe  •»'«••  «w» *l«ee.    Here  It  lives  a   life  of  con 


'Who  mede  any  compact  with  you  that  natare 
shrald  be  more  agreeable  to  voo?  On  what  term* 
diii  ><  u  enter  this  relation  to  her?"  Mr.  Sanborn  be- 
licieit  that  the  complalner  is  usnally  an  egoist,  wbo 
iniagir.es  everything  due  fo  him  and  nothing  fiom 
him. 

iTof.  Harris  responded  that  lie  thought  Dr.  Jooon'a 
vitwr  correct,  but  that  be  was  not  quits  recoooJicdj 
to  the  sentiment  quoted  Iroin  Utrlyle.  He  Nttsoved 
It  a  noble  trait  in  man  to  a.-k  for  more.  The  mind 
a-ks  for  eternity,  and  as  Bmersou  said,  ••Tim*  is  the 
false  reply."  11  man  did  not  WDnttbeinUnUe.'ioetue'a 


TBE    EVEK1K6    tBIMO.V. 

A  noticeable  Increase  iu  the  audiences  was  ob 
served  yesterday.  Tbe  evening  was  dtvoted  to  tbe 
concluding  lecture  of  Prof.  Harris'*  flrrt  course  on 
tic  History  of  Philosophy,  tbe  suoject  being  "Tbe 
Philosophy  of  tbe  Bbagavad  Gita." 

Tbe  Professor  opened  by  raying  that  Id  tbe  two 
previous  lectures  be  bad  sketched  tbe  leading 
thoughts  of  gnosticism,  ceoplatonlsin  and  Christ  Lit 
uiytticism,  and  found  everywhere  tbe  tendency  .to 


onlv  one-lofrtto  of  Which  are  devoted  to  an  account 
cf  the  gicutnar  I  etween  the  older  and  younger 
branches  of  tbe  Kurd",  or  tbe  noble  Arrant,  who  de- 
scended into  India  from  Ihe  Northwest,  and  gradu- 
ally subdued  tbe  native  race*  in  tbe  penip^nla.  Epi- 
irues  bare  leen  inserted  from  time  to  thue,  until  the 
enormous  length  of  the  poem  ha*  beeu  reached.  The 
uuthors  of  the  cplrodc*  old*  their  names  under  the 
general  designation  of  Vyasa,  a  word  meaning  "com- 
piler." It  it  as  if  the  desire  of  absorption  and  Ion  of 
individuality  in  Uraunia  manifested  itself  iu 

LITEHAHY   Al'TIIOItSHIP,   AND  THE   VED1S, 

the  epic  poem,  the  episodes  In  it,  the  commentaries 
on  tbe  Vcdas,  the  Puranai,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  "compiler."  It  Homer's  Iliad  bad 
been  uxpanded  by  Inserting  ihe  pltiy*  of  .K»chTln<, 
Kuripidei,  and  Sophocles,  engrafting  iii»m  on  roaie 
one  lino  or  Knottier  of  the  opiv,  there  would  be  one 
luiineut-c  national  poem  lite  tbht  one  of  India.    If 

tbe  Greek  tragedaan*  bad  called  tbesaselvee  "Ho- 
mer," or  some  word  meaning  editor  or  coaipiler, 
tbe  rS-nilel  would  be  complete. 

Tbe  Bbagavad  Gita  opens  with  two  armies  drawn 
op  on  tbe  sacred  plain  of  Kara.  When  the 
ironiptts  sound  for  boite,  Ajjnna  sec*  rebitlve* 
and  friends  In  tbe  ranks  of  both  and  waver*  la 
hi*  purpose.  What  shall  b*  do  with  a  victory 
tluit  cause*  so  much  grief  tliroogb  the  death  of 
kindred?  Krishna  or  ishagavad,  who  Is  an  Incar- 
nation of  Vlsbna  (but  eight  incarnation)  and  dis- 
guised as  the  charioteer  of  Arjutrt.  here  aod  now 
unfolds  to  blin  tbj  (Uctr'ne*  of  the  Kairua  Yoga 
(Karma  refer*  to  practical  action,  aad  Yoga  refer* 
to  tbe  unity  with  the  Supretne)in  seventeen  lectures. 
He  applies  all  docirii.es  to  prove  that  there  most  be 
no  tcruple*  against  practical  action,  and  that  Arjuna 
mu$tt)°bt.  Be  discriminates  between  inaction  that 
doe*  nothing  nod  inaction  WLIcb,  in  doing  all  neces- 
sary actions  putt  s>ide  self- tut ereat.  Dislnterested- 
mii  is  tbe  highest  virtue,  and  it  render*  ill  action  a 
union  with  tbe  divine.  The  vision  of  tbe  anlvessal 
loriu  of  Vlsbna,  which  is  tbe  eooUois  of  tbe  elev- 
enth chapter  and  Is  the  most  sublime  passage  In  tbe 
poem,  shows  how  ail  actions  like  all  being  priseeej 
iroin  I Ue  Supreme  One.  In  ibis  and  tbe  preceding 
<hi  pier  we  meet  most  of  the  pa. sages  nu  wuicb  Em- 
erson has  fo6oded  hi*  "Brubnta,"  nod  given  m  tbe 
eulirc  Yoga  dectrine  iu  loer  short  verses. 

In  the  thiitecnt'i  chapter  Krishna  say*:  "This  su- 
preme eterral  soul  even  when  existing  in  the  no.iy, 
O  Arjuna,  neither  acts  nor  it  affocted  ny  action,  oo 
ucconiit  of  Its  etcrnitv.  He  wbo  perceive*  that  tbe 
highest  lord  exists  alike  imperishable  in  all  perish- 
able things,  sees  truly.  Por  perceiving  tae  same 
Loid  pic- tot  in  every. blug,  no  does  not  do-troy  bat 
own  soul,  but  attainMhe  highest  path.  But  be  who 
perceives  that  all  actions  are  entirely  performed  by 
nature  ouiy.  neiccives  that  be  himself  la  therefore 
not  an  agent."  In  this  we  hare  a  sort  ft  fatalism 
announced,  bat  Krishna  defend*  practical  de-sls 
aaalnst  quietism,  even  In  ihe  presence  of  sneb  be- 
numbing theories.  Almost  each  chapter  annouaee* 
the  ductiiiie  of  reward  of  merit— each  one  receives 
whut  be  aspire*  after.  But  those  who  reach  perfect 
indifference  reach  the  tucretue,  and  are  not  aay 
more  subject  to  birth  iu  new  bodies. 
Thl»  look*  like  ataorption  Into  » npreme  ■ptrlt  and 


fessot  here  gave  a  long  and  closelv  metaphysical 
analyst*  of  Goelbe's  method]  Bef  erring  to  the  "man 
it  tue  carnival-'  in  Faust,  Professor  Harris  said  that 
Emerson  and  Longfellow  were  our  "wen  in  the  ear- 
nival"  who  hod  sprinkled  tbe  grouod  with  gold  for 
u*,so  tbst.wbat  wasbetorecommon-pUee  was  now  ee- 
•hnoed  In  romance.  That  for  a  larg*  area  of  country 
all  fiouud  u*   the  earth  wa*  glides],  and  i> istatseed 


Faurt  problem  would  be  easily  solved.    [Toe  Pro-     exalt  tbe  absolute  One  above  ail  reason;  in  short,  to     tbe  utier  lofsof  all  Individuality,  and  w*  bear  in  Us 

make  It  impersonal.  He  would  define  this  system  of 
theology  or  philosophy  as  pantheism,  which  mikes 
tbe  first  principle  transcend  all  thought  and  conecp 
lion.  Such  a  principle  is  entirely  above  or  below 
all  revelation,  and  Is  theunlcnowable.  ltiiof  Interest 
lor  u*  to  Investigate  further  tbl«  view  of  the  world 
tbut  make*  oil  finite  creature*  an  emanation  In  de 
,  fctndiog  »cale  trom  an  iudeterinioate  first  principle, 
atone,  the  old  "Wayside  Inn"  at  8udtraryp,/iortaed  and  we  accordingly  turn  to  India  and  take  up  for  gods  lore  themselves  and  tbeir  world 
by  tbe  poet'*  enchantment,  a  further  *t  > 'ji  tbe  onr 'present  lecture  that  wonderful  compeod  of  sirbed.of  coarse  the  humau  spirit  sril 
problem  of  lite  he  designated  a*  the  moder*.  prodao-  Hindu  thought,  tkc  Bhagavad  Ult«.  The  position  of 
tlve  industry.  We  appreciate  Natare,  eoattt  aed  the  "''*  "orli  ln  ,ue  T»*1  Htoralure  of  India  is  beglDulng 
l*rofcs*or,  in   proportion  as  are   rise  inlOnoar  trsre    'o  be  well  understood. 

selvts.  Hltone  thooeht  wblle  Mrs.  Cheney  WaTreeeV  ltl*  *upposed  to  bea  work  beloogirg  to  the  third 
log  ber  beautiful  lecture  was  that  "The  radti  who  eP°cb  bt  development  II  wo  reckon  the  Veda*  as  be- 
wrote  that  paper  Is  a  Boston  atdy."  It  hit  Boa-  longing  to  tbe  first.  The  second  epoch  would  be  tbe 
,on  ttonupoiiii,  b*  continued.  It  means  thsfowere-  one  ln  wblcb  reflection  bad  begun  to  seek  the  unity 
tire  within  ourselves  and  see  tbe  unity  and  Lb*  birr-  cl  Hie  Vodas  aod  bud  reached  tbe  Saokbya  pbtloso- 
fooj ;  that  oae  Is  at  tbe  point  wb  en  th*  ■wal  pos-  ph.v  which  became  the  thought  of  a  creat  religious 
tesres  herself  and  surveys  all.  ""        reform,  that  of  Buddhism,  ln  the  fourth  or  more 

lbe  human  btlog  is  bora  Into  nature  tie  meat  P'ohibly  ln  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
destitute  of  any  creation,  without  clothes  without  'Ihegavad  Glut  seem*  to  have  been  wriltsn  by  a 
food,  helpless,  it  must  follow  lis  Idea  at-'  see  tha  brahmin  wbo  dv.lred  to  give  a  new  jrsion  to  tbs 
world  through  this  Idea.  Carlyle  borrows  hlshigb-  £at>kb)a  philosophy,  such  as  would  reconcile  its 
est  point  from  Goethe  seeing  the  ideal  world.    He    lends  with  more. practical  view*  of  life.    A  lift  of 

pei-auce  and  self -tnortltl aitlon,  with  absentatioo 
from  all  rartirii  ath>n  In  human  interests  bad  been 
tbe  i<  cognised  means  of  reaching  a  divine  life 
according  to  ihe  }  -mkhya  and  the  Yoga  systems. 
Ibis  new  doclr/n . ''i»i  fact  win  new  Yoga  doctrine. 
Thr  Hrst  Yoga   ■'.>,, t^ni  advocated  reiiuncialloii  aod 


lia*  to  find  reatou  by  Infinite  niedltattoae. 

The  lTolee-or  spok*  ln  fnr'ber  apprsx  oa  of  tae 
"cultured  Boston  view;"  of  bow  there.  Hon*  of 
science  and  poetry  soaks  onr  world  to  vu,  that  the 
world  1*  not  benutif  al  to  ns  at  once  hut  only  a*  we 
rise  Into  oarselves. 


bib  cbas>.  *?  that  all  worlds  return  and  are  ab- 
sorbed at  the  ulr*e  of  tbe  day  of  Hrabuta,  wblcb  last* 
a  thousand  ages,  and  learn  that  "all  existence  i*  dis- 
solved at  lbe  approach  of  that  night."  For  tbe  tevea 
world*  Include  not  only  tbe  worlds  of  mao  and  of 
giants,  and  demons,  but  alto  of  Inara  and  tbe  In- 
terior deities,  and  tboee  of  the  saint*  and  fathers  at 
borace,  and  even  of  the  superior  deities.    If  tbe 

d  beoosues  ab- 
111  lot*  IU  irtdl- 
nduallty.  In  tbe  hana-book  of  doctrines  of  the 
Vedss  u**\l  ln  India,  tbe  Introductory  ttanxa  1*  ad- 
dressed "To tbe  tk-if  wbo  I*  existent,  Intellbreuee, 
bliss,  ironai  tlte,  beyood  range  of  spsscb  and  thought, 
tb*  tnb.lrate  ot  all,  I  resort  for  tbeattalumeut  of  tue 
deslrt  d  thing." 

This  is  explained  in  tbe  commentary  to  mean  By 
"intelligence,"  not  that  Brahma  I*  (abject  that 
knows,  but  only  ibe  essence  of  Intelllgsoce;  ne  H 
"iniparllte,"  or  "devoid  of  all  internal  variety, 
being  only  nuihsogeable  unltv.-'  Tbe  lecturer  qae- 
tcd  fiom  ibe  Veda*,  the  Sankbya  of  Kaptle  a<td  the 
I'm  unas,  aud  dtsenised  tbe  cUaages  of  form  iu  the 
Indian  doctrines,  and  tried  to  discriminate  between 
tbe  pantheism  of  later  Indian  religion  aad  tb*  carder 
polytheism. 

This  l.  ornlog  wa*  devotee!  to  a  leotare  from  Dr. 
Jones.  Tc-nlgbt  I*  anticipated  a*  one  of  lb*  *pee*al 
enjoyments  of  the  lession.  Prof.  Harris  lectures  oa 
art,  airing;  *t*T*optlcon  IllnBtratloaa  ef  tbe  nsadoauaas 
of  Raphael  and  Holbein,  with  other  noted  work*. 
To  morrow  morning  alb*  Peabody  will  tsetausa  eat 
•Childhood." 
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Pr»l.  T.  »V.  Harris  •■  "  Tare  "PMIoaephy  «f 
the  <Vm«><  «•«•  "-Jars.  Edank  1>. 
Ck<ur'>  raftr  •■  "Katmrt." 

Concoud,  Han.,  July  SI.  AV^Hi«  School  of 
Philosophy  t!il«  mornihg  Mrs.  ErVtuh  D.  Cheney 
read  a  paper  bn  "  Nature,"  la  the  course  of 
•which  she  «md:  Theodors  Fsrk;r  was  wont  to 
tlnink  God  for  the  sun,  moon  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  In  truth,  no  man  can  be  truly  great 
or  truly  religious  without  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  In  nature.  The  true  mechanic,  prophet, 
poet,  scientist,  lawgiver.  aft'st  M  so  because  lie 
places  blnnclf  in  true  relation  to  nature  aud  all 
things  work  with  blu».  the  feeling  (or  nature 
which  in  carry  nations  1*  worship  ana 
religion.  U  poetry  and  enthusiasm  nnione 
the  'moderns.  The  Eastern  nations,  especially 
of  Japan  and  China,  almost  live  In 
their  devotion  to  nature.  Of  fourteen  hundred 
Streets  In  Toltlo  two-thtnds  derive  their  ntuues 
from  natural  objects,  as  Flowers,  Morning  Sun, 
Flowing  Klvcr,  e  c,  thus  filling  the  dally  life  of 
trade  with  the  poetic  breath  of  nature.  With 
the  Chinese  work,  law.  religion,  Government, 
all  «re  founded  on  trust  and  belief  In  nature. 
The  worship  of  nature  may  run  Into  extremes; 
It  tins  dune  so,  it  will  do  so  whenever  nature-  Is 
accepted  as  a  finality  and  the  eye  Is  stayed 
upon  the  glass  and  dues  not  look  through  It.  It 
Is  possible  tor  nature  worship  to  beccnie  not 
natural  religion  but  degrading  superstition. 

In  our  day  there  is  an  (esthetic  worship  which 
Is  as  dangerous  and  enfeebling 'to  the  soul  as 
the  superstitions  of  India  or  the  liberal  Pan- 
theism of  narrow  philosophers.  In  this,  the 
claims  of  duty,  the  stern  necessities  of  life,  the 
inula)  needs  of  humanity  are  set  aside  us  un- 
lovely ami  prosaic,  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
Is  made  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  existence. 
Tills  incligious  worship  of  nature  is  always 
exclusive;  It  believes  toal  It  Is  to  the 
rcllned,  the  cultivated,  the  a-tthcMc  alone 
that  nature  reveals  her  beauty.  Hut 
nature  has  her  cuarda  and  knows  well  how  to 
preserve  herself  from  impertinent  assumption. 
flie  has  very  small  regard  tor  the  tourist  who 
seeks  her  only  In  sunshine  and  fair  weather. 
For  htm  she  Is  fair  Indeed,  for  she  can  never  be- 
tray any  heart  that  loves  her;  hut  It  Is  to  the 
earnest  traveler.  l>eut  on  pursuing  the  objects 
of  his  journey  In  ruin  or  sun  or  r.torm,  that  she. 
offers  her  fairest  surprises  of  beauty  and  de- 
light, tan  the  traveler  In  his  luxurious  Pull- 
man ear  see  the  wonders  of  the  desert  and  feel 
the  reverent  awe  In  the  solemn  starlight,  us  the 
Mormon  emigrant  did  when  It  lighted  Ins  way  ? 
N;«.ure  Indulges  her  holiday  children  in  their 
Idle  moods,  but  her  greatest  glf is,  her  deepest 
meanings,  are  for  those  to  whom  life  is  real  aud 
earnest. 

In  the  deepest  disappointment  nf  her  life  Mar- 
garet Fuller  tells  us  that  she  could  not  i\iSt  un- 
til r.he  went  out  Into  the  fields  and  let  the  great 
heart  of  nature  minister  to  her  torn  and  bleed- 
ing bosom.  1  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive worship  of  nature  as  a  practical,  actu- 
ally existing  ono.  As  a  corrective  wo  need  a 
finer  Ideality  and  more  poetic,  conception  of  na- 
ture, a  more  spiritual  recognition  of  her  large 
relations  which  will  fill  as  with  a  reverent  mod- 
eration, so  that  we  shall  not  overstep  the.  mod- 
esty of  nature  and  flout  her  with  line  phrases 
aud  exaggerated  rhapsodies.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  young  lover  of  nature  to  learn  to  goto 
her  alone.  But  I  have  dwell  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly on  the  Ideal  side  of  nal  lire.  There  Is  another 
way  of  entering  Into  her  spirit,  not 
less  Imjiortaiit,  not  less  satisfactory  and  which 
comes  ut  last  Into  the  same  path,  so  that  the 
scientist  becomes  an  Idealist  enriched  and 
strengthened  by  discipline  and  knowledge. 
Nature  on  the  surface  Is  fair  and  attractive,  out 
it  Is  In  her  hidden  depths  that  her  true  uoirer 
and  meaning  Is  to  oe  found,  bclencc  Is  the 
search  into  her  methods. 

By  tho  aid  of  science,  nature  helps  us  toward 
solution  of  all  the  grand  problems  of  thought 
which  philosophy  deals  with  directly,  the 
greatest  of  nil  the  relation  of  individual  to  the 
universal,  the  >nr  to  the  ttct-me,  the  oue  to  the 
many,  t  tie  changing  to  the  permanent. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  lec- 
ture, lu  which  almost  every  one  present  took 
part. 

"The  Philosophy  ef  Dhaj,»v«<!  Otto." 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Harris  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Bbagavad 
Gila."  The  l<  clurer  commenced  by  SAylng  that 
in  the  two  previous  lectures  he  had  sketcned 
the  leading  thoughts  of  Gnosticism.  Koo- 
Finionlsni  and  Christian  Mysticism,  aud  found 
everywhere  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  absolute 
One  above  all  human  reason:  In  short  to  make 
It  impersonal.  He  would  define  this  system  of 
theology  or  of  philosophy  as  Pantheism,  which 
makes  the  first  principle  transcend  all  thought 
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and  conception.  Buclt  a  principle  is  en- 
tirely above,  or  below,  all  revelation  and 
is  the  unknowable.  It  Is  of  interest  for 
us  to  investigate  furtber  this  ■  view 
of  the  world  that  makes  all  finite  creatures  an 
emanation  lu  descending  scale  from  an  inde- 
terminate first  principle,  and  we  Accordingly 
turn  to  India  and  take  up  for  our  present  lec- 
ture that  wonderful  eoaipeudof  Hindu  thought, 
the  IShagavnd  Oila.  The  position  ol  this  work 
In  tho  vast  literature  of  India  is  beglonlnt;  to  be 
well  understood.  It  la  nupposen  to  be  a  work 
belonging  to  the  third  epoch  of  development,  (f 
ms  reckon  the  Vedas  as  belotgHig  to  the  lljst. 
to*  jwwnii  eDoch  "woata  toe  the  one  m  wrrawr 
reflection  had  .  begon  to  seek  the  unity  of  Ihe 
Vedas  and  had  reached  the  Sankhya,  a  philoso- 
phy which  became  the  thought  of  a  great 
religious  reform  In  Buddhism  In  the  fourth  or' 
more  probably  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ. 

Tim  Bhagavad  G1U  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Brahmin  who  desired  to  give  a  new 
version  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  such  as 
would  reconcile  its  tenets  with  more  practical 
views  or  life.  A  life  of  penance  and  seli-inom- 
ficAlion,  witli  abstention  from  all  participation 
in  human  Interests,  bad  been  the  recognized 
moans  of  reaching  a  divine  life  according  to 
the  S  ankbya  and  the  Yoga  systems.  This  new 
doctrine,  in  tact,  was  a  new  Yoga  doctrine. 
Tin:  first  Yoga  system  advocated  renunciation 
aud  quietism,  and  enjoined  on  Its  votaries  tne 
avoidance  of  temptation  rather  than  the  com- 
batting of  temptation  and  the  active  contest 
with  evIL 

This  treatise  is  Inserted  as  an  episode  In  one 
of  the  great  national  epic  poems,  the  Mnhubha- 
rata,  and  forma  eighteen  chapters.  The  first 
six  chapters  present  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Yoga  system  In  its  practice  and  results.  The 
second  six  chapters  treat  of  the  natnre  "and  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  His  relation 
to  the  world  and  to  man.  The  last  six  chapters 
present  Hie  more  speculative  views,  giving  a 
system  of  psychology  and  natural  philosophy, 
or  at  least  the  Hindu  eouhterriart  of  such  a 
thing.  There  are  nearly  lOO.ObO  lines  In  tho 
Mahabharata,  only  one-fourth  of  which  are'  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  great 
war  between  the  older  and  younger 
branches  of  the  Kurus,  or  tbe  noble 
Aryans  who' descended  Into  India  from  the 
Northwest  nnd  gradually  subdued  the  native 
races  lu  the  Peninsula.  Episodes  have  been  in- 
serted from  time  to  time  until  the  enormous 
lengtn  of  the  poem  has  been  reached.  The 
authors  of  the  episodes  bide  their  names  under 
the  general  designation  of  Vyasa,  a  word  mean. 
lug  ■•  compiler.''  It  is  as  If  the  desire  of  absoro- 
tiou  and  loss  of  Individuality  tn  Brains  mani- 
fested Itself  In  literary  authorship  and  tbe 
Veins,  the  epic  poem,  the  episodes  lu  It,  tbe 
commentaries  on  the  Vedas,  the  Pursues,  etc™ 
are  said  to  be  written  by  the  "compiler."  If 
Homer's  Iliad  had  been  expanded  by  inserting 
the  plays  ot  /Lachylus,  Euripides,  and  Sopho- 
cles, engrafting  them  on  some  one  line  or 
another  of  the  Eple,  there  would  be  one  Im- 
mense national  poeui  like  this  oris  of  India.  If 
the  Greek  tragedians  had  called  themselves 
"Humor"  or  some  word  uioaulug  editor  or  earn? 
pi'er  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

The  Bhagavad  Gila  opens  with  two  armies 
drawn  up  on  the  sacned  plain  of  Kurn.  When 
the  trumpets  sound  for  battle  Arjuna  sees  rel- 
atives and  friends  tu  the  ranks  of  both  and  wa- 
vers In  his  purpose.  What  shall  be  do  with  a 
victory  that  causes  so  mncb  grief  through  the 
death  of  kindred?  Krishna  or  Bhagavad,  who 
Ls  au  incarnation  of  Vishnu  (his  eighth  incarna- 
tion) und  disguised  as  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna, 
here  and  now  unfolds  to  him  the  doctrines  ol 
the  Karma  Yoga  (Karma  refers  to  practical  ac- 
tion and  Yoga  refers  to  tbe  unity  with  tue  Su- 
preme) In  seventeen  leotures.  lie  applies  all 
doctrines  to  prove  that  there  must  be  no  iiuh- 
plea  against  juracucul  action  and  that  Arjuna 
must  tight.  lie  discriminate*  betweeu  Inaction 
that  does  nothing  and  inaction  which  in  doing 
all  necessary  actions  puts  aside  self-interest. 
Disinterestedness  ls  the  highest  virtue,  and  It 
renders  all  action  a  union  with  the  divine.  Tbe 
vision  of  the  universal  form  <f  Vishnu,  which  Is 
the  contents  of  tbe  eleventh  chapter  and  Is  the 
most  sublime  passage  In  the  poem,  shows 
how  nil  actions  like  all  being  proceed  iroin 
tiie  Supreme  Oue.  In  this  aud  tire  preceding 
chapter  we  meet  most  ot  tbe  passagee  on  which 
Emerson  has  founded  bit  "Hraboia"  and  given 
ns  the  entire  Yoga  doctrine  in  four  short  verses.' 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  Krishna  says:  "This 
supreme  eternal  soul,  even  whan  existing  wi ta- 
in tne  body,  O,  Arjuna,  neither  acts,  nor  la  ef- 
fected by  action,  on  account  of  He  eternity.  Ha 
who  perceives  that  tbe  highest  lorn  exists 
alike  iinjmrlfcliiible  in  nil  peilshable  things,  sees 
truly.  For  perceiving  the  snine  lord  present  La 
everything,  be  does  not  dosUoy  his  own  soul 
biiltittnina  the  highest  path.  But  he  who  per- 
celves  that  ail  actions ara entirely  performed  by 
nature  only  perceives  that  he  htmsell  is  there- 
tore  not  an  anient."  In  tuis  we  have  a  sort  of  la. 
tallsni  announced,  but  Krishna  defends  pjivcitml 
deeds  agalnsr  fjnleil-.ru  evr.n  In  l lie  pr*sence<it 
such  benumbing  theur  c*.    Almost  eu.cn  chap- 
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ter  announces  the  doctrine  of  reward  of  merit— 
each  one  receives  whit  be  aspires  urtcr.  but 
those  who  reach  perfect  indifference. reach  the 
Supreme,  r.nd  are  nut  any  nmru  subj  et  to  birth 
In  now  undies,  ibis  looks  like  absorption  Into 
Ui>rem»  spirit  ami  the  uiUst  iitaa  of  ail  indlv^- 
aalUrfvMnd  we  Hear  la  the  eighth  tt&njrMr  that 
all  worlds  return  nnd  are  absorbed  at  the  close 
of  the  day  of  Jirahnaa,  which  lasts  a  thousand 
ages,  and  learn  that  "  all  existence 
Is  dissolved  at  the  approach  of  ili.it 
night."  For  th*  seven  woilds  include 
not  only  tne  worlds  of  man  and  ol 
the  giants  and  demons,  but  also  of  iiulra  and 
the  Interior  deities.  And  tn.>s«  of  tho  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  race,  and  even  of  the.  superior 
deities.  It  tlie  gods  lose  themselves  nnd  their 
world 1  becomes  absorbed,  of  com  so  the  unman 
spirit  will  lose  its  individuality.  In  the  bi.r.d- 
book  Of  dor-trim.'*  of  fhd  \  cd».«  u:eii  In  Indir., 
the  introductory  stanza  Is  addressed  "To  the 
Rolf  who  I*  existent,  lntelli^i  nee.  bliss  Ini- 
parl.it r,  beyond  range  of  speech  and  thought., 
the  substrate  of  nil.  1  resort  for  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  thing."  Tui3  ls  explained  in  the 
commentary  to  n,enn  by  "  intelligence,"  not 
that  liruhma  Is  subject  who  knows,  out  only 
the  essence  of  Intelligence;  he  !s  "  lin^wirtitc." 
or  devoid  of  all  Intoruai  variety,  belac-eu':'  un- 
changeable unity. 

The  lecturer  quoted  from  the  Vedas.  The 
Sankhya  of  Kaplla,  and  the  Puranns,  and  dis- 
cussed the  changes  of  fonn  !n  the  ItuIImi  doc- 
trines, nnd  tried  to  ttiarrlu.lrn'e.  t-etween-  the 
Pantheism  of  later  Indian  religion  Mid  the 
•earlier  Polytheism. 

/  W.  T.  Hairis  leotures  also  on  Tuesday  evening 
(Angtjst  Don  the  subject  of  art,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  slereoptlcon  of  Madonnas  ot  h.tphaei 
and  Holbein  and  other  work*. 
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morning  was  Dr. 
phenomenallty 
adequate  to  tbe  r< 
of  nature  the  ai 
a  shadow  of  soi 


.Jones  aad  Pre*. 


ug.  1.  The  Voetu/st-  ^this 
rppo^Jwho'i-nia  thatch* 
irsr  ptesupposes  a  cause 
'It.  Of  what  ls  this  system 
rltlon?  for  every  shadow  ls 
.  hlng.  In  the  logical  order, 
mind  as  cause  is^firior  and  matter  ls  posterior. 
We  cannot  look  anywhere  without  noticing  that 
mind  dominates.  Mind  is  relatively  substance 
acting  and  matter  ls  relatively  the  apparition 
of  that  acting  substance. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
whole  present  tendency  of  modem  science  is 
to  make  not  material  substances,  but  forces,  Its 
basis.  We  reduce  sound  to  vibrations  of  the 
air,  and  In  the  same  vus  we  reduce  all  natural 
phenomena  to  mere  aspects  of  motion.  Mutter 
Is  an  apparition,  a  phenomenallty,  a  shadow, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  also  be  what  makes  the 
shadow.  Oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are 
not  elements',  for  they  all  are  reducible  to  force. 
Tbe  only  absolute  ^.ituv-dial  substance  re- 
maining, then,  Is  lnlud.  Force  is  essential,  only 
its  attributes  are  mutable.  All  matter  is  finally 
resolvlble  Into  force  and  not  into  atoms.  Force 
ls  the  outward  expression  and  manifestation  of 
will  energizing.  Thus  science  takes  tho  gross- 
ness  on  of  nature,  showing  the  motions  of  Hlin 
who  works  In  and  around  us,  the  all-seelug  in- 
telligence and  all-potent  being.  All  nature  is 
Divine  utterance.  Nature  has  no  beginning  or 
ending.  Time  and  space  are  often  thought  as 
independent  ot  and  external  to  the  mind;  but 
It  is  not  mo,  for  independent  ot  beings  there 
would  be  no  time  or  space. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  Immortality 
of  tbe  soul  fhUowed  the  lecture. 

I'he  Philo.o;.hv  of  Art. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Harris  lectured  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Art."  He  said:  Art  ls  the  pre- 
sentation of  reason  toman  through  his  senses. 
Suoh  union  of  reason  with  sensuous  forms  con- 
stitutes the  beautiful,  and  Plato  called  the 
beautiful  "  the  splendor  of  tbe  true."  Like  this, 
the  good  is  the  presence  of  reason  In  the  will. 
A  philosophy  of  art  has  to  find  the  rational  ele- 
ment In  the  beautiful,  and  see  how  this  rational 
element  manifests  Itself  In  other  provinces  as 
the  good  and  the  true.  It  mnst  alto  study  tbe 
material  side  of  expression  and  learn  the  means 
Used  to  render  prose  reality  splendid  with 
beauty.  Highest  philosophy  always  finds  that 
reason  -is  ths  supreme  principle  of  the  world. 
It  ls  revealed  In  the  world  of  nature  and  man 
as  a  personal  creator.  Philosophy  under- 
takes to  snow,  reason  as  tiis  ultimate  presuppo- 
sition in  all  existence  and  in  all  ideas.  Art  al- 
ways assumes  reason  as  tnishlgbestreallty.and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  proving  It.  It  snows  It.  It 
takes  some  material— marble,  pigments,  tones, 
words,  events— and  shapes  these  so  as  to  exhib- 
it reason  acting  Ss  tbe  ground  and  mediation  of 
what  U  finite.  There  are  reckoned  Ave  prov- 
inces ot  an—  architecture,  sculpture,  palming, 
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■ratio  mad  90*117.  In  ibis  asewndtag  »**J*  w» 
And  tbat  elements  of  Urn*  and  apac« 
becosn*  ion*  and  less  Important,  wblle  the 
manifestation  of  reason  become*  more  aa*v 
quate.  In  arcbliecture  a  rytbm  U  expressed  as 
arising  from  lbs  two  forces— that  of  (rarity 
pressing  down  and  that  of  tbe  strength  of  the 
material  which  supports  and  constitute*  tb* 
structure.  A  dim  feeling  In  tbe  soul  reoognix.es 
in  own  strivings  symbolized  la  the  pillar  or 
column  or  dome  or  spire  or  in  the  whol*  temple. 
Tbe  En-pi""* ,e,t  ,h*  same  feeling  on  looking 
at  the  pyramid,  which  still  pierced  th*  sky  and 
rose  Into  region*  of  light  and  clearness,  a*  b* 
did  when  he  expressed  lila  creed  of  tranamlgra- 
tlon  of  tbe  sonL  Even  after  the  destroyer  death 
had  done  hli  wont  the  soul  should  he 
born  again,  after  3000  years,  la  a  n*w 
body.  After  gravitation  had  don*  It*  work 
and  tbe  structures  of  men  have  crumbled 
to  dutt  there  still  remains  the  form  of  th*  tu- 
mulus rlilng  at  a  bill.  The  pyramid  Imitates 
tbe  form  of  itie  tninulus.  The  poor  Hindoo  felt 
blinsell  pressed  down  to  earth  by  th*  weight  of 
ceremonies  Imposed  bylh*  doctrine  of  east*. 
He  looked  at  one  of  his  temple*  cut  out  of  solid 
rock  and  saw  the  symbol  of  himself  standing 
there  as  one  of  the  human  otolnmns  supporting 
tbe  roof  and  the  mountain  over  It  Tne  Greek, 
on  tne  other  hand,  saw  In  his  Parthenon  or 
temple  of  Tueseus,  the  rertect  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  upward  and  downward— of  spirit  and 
matter.  Ill*  soul  found  complete  boflily  expres- 
sion In  tbe  serene  and  cheerful  statues  of  vbe 
KOds  aud  those  temples  were  tbe  fitting  abodes 
of  such  deities.  On  tbe  other  hand.  In  after 
times,  when  men  had  com*  to  aspire  after  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  Divine  by  renunciation 
of  the  bod v  and  lis  pleasures,  they  felt  the  need 
for  another  expression  and  found  It  In  the 
cathedrals  of  Rouen  and  Tours,  of  Amiens  and 
Cologne.  The  nothingness  cf  earth,  its  de- 
pendence on  what  Is  above,  Is  manifested  by 
tbe  architecture  illusion  that  all  lines  aspire 
to  what  is  above;  the  pillar*  seem  to  be 
fastened  to  tbe  roof  as  '  th*  sourc*  of 
support,  and  to  hold  up  the  floor  by 
tension  Instead  of  supporting  tbe  roof  by  th* 
thrust  of  tbe  floor  below.  The  pointed  arch 
and  tbe  lofi>  pinnacles  express  this  struggle 
ot  the  finite  to  reach  th*  spiritual  point  of 
repose  above.  In  the  domes  of  our  American 
State  Houses  we  can  seethe  tolorent  principle 
of  justice  extending  like  the  sky  over  all  alike, 
Inst  as  tbe  Roman  felt  the  potent  principle  of 
civil  law  which  articulates  In  words  the  form* 
of  universal  will  In  which  all  men  can  act  and 
not  contradict  themselves  or  each  other.  Tb* 
Pantheon  extended  over  all  nations'  gods.  Just 
as  the  blue  dome.  Its  prototype,  extended  ov*r 
all  peoples. 

In  sculpture,  also,  tbe  Indian  god  cross-legged 
on  a  lotus  cup,  the  sitting  statues  of  Alemnon  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Nile,  the  Jupiter  Qlymplas  of 
Phidias,  the  Moses  of  Michael  An celo,  all  utter 
thrtr  correspondences  to  th*  souls  that  aiad* 
then  and  rejoiced  In  them.  Painting,  music 
and  poetry  likewise  have  their  epochs  of  sym- 
bolic, classic  and  romantic,  the  first  belonging 
to  those  nations  and  those  times  when,  as  in 
Egypt  or  In  Asia,  the  mind  of  man  could  not 
perceive  so  clearly  his  likeness  to  tb*  Divine, 
nor  lift  himself  so  much  above  nature.  Classic 
art  of  Greece  aud  Some  reach**  th*  har- 
mony of  nature  and  man  and  por- 
trays bodily  freedom.  Romantic  or  Chris- 
tian art  has  found  th*  spiritual  truth  which 
It  is  unable  to  express  In  sensuous  forms,  and 
therefore  It  offers  tbe  spectacle  of  a  struggle 
against  matter  and  what  Is  earthly,  and  tb* 
possession  of  an  Invisible,  Immaterial  support. 
The  pointing  can  r'r"""'  breadth,  *lrpM*  and 
higlit  on  a  surface  of  lnslgtilficanratae,  by  per- 
spective, and  thus  with  very  small  material 
means  create  an  appearance  of  vast  extent  of 
space  while  architecture  must  have  actual  sis* 
In  order  to  produce  Its  desired  effects.  Color 
brings  out  tb*  expression  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion and  thus  endows  the  painter  with  th* 
means  of  representing  human  character  In  Its 
minuter  shades  of  development  and  especially 
lu  Its  deepest  lnteroalltv.  Muslo  I*  thor- 
oughly internal  and  can  go  beyond  painting  In 
the  respect  in  which  painting  first 
finds  Itself  In  advanoe  of  sculpture. 
Poetry  appeals  through  trope  or  metaphor 
and  person Ideation  directly  to  the  productive 
imagination,  and  can  produce  the  spiritual 
effects  of  all  arts  as  well  as  other  effect*  exclu- 
sively Its  own.  Its  material  Is  not  marble  or 
color,  but  the  word,  a  product  of  human  reason, 
so  that  In  poetry  reason  Is  not  only  form,  but 
also  Its  own  material.  Poetry,  therefore,  by 
the  means  01  the  word,  which  It  nses  musically, 
appeals  to  the  thinking  reason  nnd  produces 
direct  effects  upon  the  soul  peculiarly  lis  own, 
while  all  oilier  art*  not  juedl*to»y  through 
tJirt" senses  of  sight  or  nearlngepon  t*ie  w-ennrs 
and  Imagination  and  then  reach  tlv,  Mlect 
by  tills  indirect  road. 

Although  e.ich  epoch  of  the  world  ha'.  Its  ait, 
yet  we  cannot  afford  to  be  verv  generous  In 
conceding  to  all  the  realization  of  trie  principle 
o<  peauty.  Only  where  freedom  Is  conceived  In 
the  mind  can  there  be  produced  beauty  In  art. 
Frctnom  in  in-  body  gives  us  the  highest,  reach 
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01  mastic  art,  mat  o:  Greece  and  Rome.    Free- 
d   in  from  iLe  tody,  tbe  highest  forms  of  roman- 
tic art. 
Art  everywhere  mutt  presuppose  a  personal 

Erlnclple  In  the  world  as  its  lor<l.  In  poetry  we 
-.ve  tbis  recocrtlzed  in  tbe  very  elements  ol 
V«.  .  L  c  ex '"-'silon.  to  wit:  In  trope  and  person  1- 
l..  ,.'.ion,  which  form  the  very  brick  and  mortar 
of  I'Otilry.  The  whole  world  of  nitture  la  viewed 
as  instinct  with  spirit,  and  man  looks  upon 
each  plant  and  animal,  and  even  each  thing 
•1  *>licr>,  as  havinu  banian  personality.  Thus 
religion   worships  as    the  supreme,  and 


snq£  -ijirsaosjxl  tnromu.  3tn,*rq  sv  'aovrtt  ptr* 
J*(q*  qave  ujas  pee  'nrmirrs  prrs  invid  qave  eoun 
rjoof,  m  pas  -ijjjdt  qif*  taarrenrj  n  pern*!  a  si 
eanrra  jo  pijo*»  etoTj*  eqj,  **Jiaod  jo  jnroe 
smo  spfjq '  ana  eqi  uuoj  qora*  'uopvo 
•VfTsemied  n*»  edon  sri  'list  oi  'oortsudxs 
OfiMd  jo  ssueeiete  area  *rqi  a|  pesraxoou  tiqi 
eaeq  sua.  iJiaod  aj  -ruoi  rij  s»  pfioj*  err,  ai  eidp 
•srvtti  nreoejsde  seoddotaid  imm  aj»qj*Xi9AS  uy 


•%n  Dnovmoi  jo  souox  ts»q8rq  strt  'ipoq  stri  raoji 
seopwATj  temen  ptrs  toeaio  i°  svqj  ii*  arjrepi 
je  qoeej  isaqSTq   eq«   sn   seat)  /poq  eq»  u|  saop 


01  Michael  Ancelo's  Fates,  showing  how  tbe 
engraver  iiad  misunderstood  the  original.  A, 
mu:ic  lantern  was  need  to  produce  tbe  pictures 
(or  illustration. 

'ih«  next  lecture  on  art  will  take  place  on 
Saturday  forenoon,  and  win  continue  the  re- 
Hitclions  on  national  tihases  of  art  and  great 
nni-is  with  illustrations  ol  special  works.  Hie 
three  lectures  on  Flchte  will  be  (riven  next 
week  on  tbe  IMh,  lOtn  and  12'b. 
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TTfTmorning  yesterday,  at  tbe  Concord  school 


nataral  sphere  Is  a  perpetual  cycle  and  succession 
of  phenomena.  It  Is  always  becoming  to  be,  si- 
ways  ceasing  to  be,  and  never  Is.  This'  phenonv 
enallty  of  nature  presupposes  a  cause  adeqate  to 
Its  production,  and  In  tbe  philosophic  theorem  of 
the  world  tbe  creation  is  tbe  product  or  expres- 
sion of  mind.  And  in  the  logical  order,  mind  me 
eause  Is  prior,  and  matter  as  effect  Is  posterior. 
Mind  is  superemlnent,  matter  Is  distinguished  as 
the  subordination  of  effects.  Wherefore  the  only 
primordial,  absolute  substance  is  mind;  and,  mind 
and  mattar  are  distinctly  differentiated:  mind 
cannot  become  matter,  mrtter  cannot  become 
mind.  Tbe  secret  of  matter  Is  well  nigh  divulged 
;»  the  light  and  facts  of  natural  science.  It  Is 
outmost    pbenoL   '  static  force,  the  lowest 

phase  of  substance,  last  effigy  of  form.  It  is 
nonentity,  and  can  u_--eiore  be  substantive  en- 
tity. It  is  shadow,  and  cannot  therefore  be  also 
substance.     The  pbjtlcal  sciences  discover   no 
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yteau   ui*mi«t»tioee    ol    force,     flrst 
ennofed  into  met  Ion  and  tbem  lose    the    eqolva- 
leots  of,  .dotion,  the  so-caOsd  ■*t*rUl  alei 
and  thefr  are  'resolvable  late  — 
a^aln.     Force  is  soesewhat 
meute d  or  d;min>kfard  er 
eternally,  th.  pruduchlC 
we  call   DSsfure,  with   hi 
Force    Is     a     obeele   ^ 
essential,    predicable   only 


via    uselrde,    TaislsoeM  eskly  stsmsi 
sua  this  Is  predlcabteof  thesef  ~ 
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wbai  religion  worship*  as  Uw  supreme,  and 
thought  recognises  as  truth,  art  will  umat  upon 
seeing  1»  tbe  world  ot  finite  objects. 

Th«  lecturer  discussed  at  length  tb*  limits  of 
the  several  forms  of  art  and  the  special  advan- 
tages ot  each  in  expression,  and  touch  upon  th« 
distribution  of  different  art-insUnota  among 
to*  nations  of  tb*  world— sculptors  to 
tha  Greeks,  painting*  to  th*  luJtaus, 
muale  to  tha  Germans.  lua  study  oi 
great  worts  of  art  from  the  side  of  tbalr  ntotlTss 
and  composition,  was  dwelt  opon  as  tb*  true  road 
to  art-culture.  Tbe  positions  wars  llluatratad 
by  analysis  of  the  Holbein  Madonna,  cosaiwlac 
tbe  Dresden  copy  with  that  of  Basis,  and  of  ths) 
Sietlne  Modoubs,  cumparins;  ths  engraving  by 
Mneiler  with  too  orijrinal.and  showing  ths  <**i*ctt 
of  the  formsr.  The  sams  courss  was  tahss  with 
ths  engraTlng  orMlchasl  Angelo's  Fates,  show- 
ing bow  ths  enicraTer  had  misunderstood  ths 
orfjrinsJ.  A  magto  Untsra  was  nssd  to  pxsdsss 
the  pictures  for  ulustrmtlon. 

Ths  next  lecture  on  *rt  will  take  pises  em  Sat- 
urday forenoon,  and  will  continue  ths  reflections 
on  national  phases  of  art  and  great  artists,  with 
illustrations  of  special  works.  The  three  lsctsrs* 
on  Flchte  will  bs  given  nsxt  week  oa  ths  sth. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    X,    IMS. 
BRAUitA. 


{CemtrpoaeeDee  of  the  Trantcript.] 

Concord,  Aug.  1. 
One  of  the  leading  topic**  of  our  modern 
essayists  is  individuality,  and  it  if)  the  habit 
of  persons  generally  to  be  proud  of  their  in- 
dividuality, of  their  distinctiveness  from 
other  persona.  Just  the  reverse  of  this  was 
the  aim  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  according  to 
Professor  Harris's  interpretation  of  their  re- 
ligions books.  Nowadays,  it  a  man  writes  a 
book,  he  wante  the  credit  of  it,  and  generally 
ante  his  name  on  the  tit lepnge,  so  that  all 
may  know  that  he  and  he  alone  said  these 
things.  The  ancient  writers  of  India  had 
quite  a  different  spirit.  If  one  had  anything 
to  say,  he  wrote  it,  and  then  attached  it  to 
what  had  already  been  written,  without  a 
hint  of  its  author.  The  result  was  that  the 
religious  books  of  the  Hindoos  make  one 
great  national  epic,  embodying  the  religions 
teachings  of  many  persons  through  very 
many  years. 

The  object  of  these  Brahmins  was  to  be- 
come individually  extinct,  to  become  absorbed 
in  Brahm,  tho  Highest  One,  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Absolute  Spirit.  How  to  attain 
this  result  is  the  object  of  the  teachings  in  tbe 
Bhagarad  Gita.  This  book  is  of  much  later 
composition  than  the  Vedas. 

The  Vedas  represent  the  first  religious  pe- 
riod before  the  Brahmins  had  become  so  stiff- 
ly hound  by  the  caste  system.  In  the  Vedas 
we  find  a  polytheism  (that  is,  a  worship  of 
many  gods),  with  also  a  worship  of  Indra  as 
*iaW  "'rufuefct— gorr:  Indra,  wiuch~*^%v--  ., 
means  "blue  sky,"  was  a  friend  to  man  and 
very  near  hiin,  m  the  sky  surrounds  him  on 
all  sides.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda 
and  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  121st  hymn  of 
the  third  book,  for  instance,  sounds  as  if  it 
were  taken  from  our  own  Bible,  and  is  as 
beautiful  as  many  of  our  own  Psalms.  As  their 
religion  went  on,  the  god  Varuna  took  the 
place  of  Indra.  Varuna  was  a  more  univer- 
sal god  and  the  hymns  describing  him  are 
not  unlike  the  Christian  expositions  of  God. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  of  Varuna,  "Ho  is  also 
contained  in  this  small  drop  of  water,"  and 
again  "He  has  counted  the  twinkling  of  the 
eyes  of  men."  The  latter  immediately  sug- 
gests "the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered," 
and  the  former  is  the  same  beautiful  Idea 
•f  God  being  in  every  blade  of  grass,  and 
(■very  rolling  world,  that  is  taught  today. 

Afterward,  doubt  began  to  creep  into  these 
writings— speculation  began.  "Who  can  de- 
clare whence  this  creation  V"  "Who  knows 
whether  it  was  created  or  not?"  "The  highest 
seer  in  the  highest  heaven, perhaps  he  knows." 
8o  far  everything  was  personified.  These 
books  were  essentially  poems,  and  in  them 
the  world  was  governed  by  a  person. 

Still  later  in  the  two  Sankhyas,  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  a  philosophy.  Saukhya  means 
reflection,  or  more  properly,  calculation, since 
the  idea  of  number  comes  in.  By  reflection 
man  comes  (after  thousands  of  yearn  perhaps) 
to  a  state  of  complete  abstraction.  He  loses 
all  sense  of  self,  and  becomes  absorl>ed  In  the 
Absolute,  the  Bruhin,  or,  as  we  should  sny,  In 
God.  All  good  Brahmin*  spend  their  time  in 
ssedltation.thence  destroying  all  multiplicity, 
and  becoming  unconscious  of  all  but  the 
One.  It  is  related  that  a  hermit  once  med- 
itated in  this  way  10,000  years.  But 
(the  caste  system  having  now  come  in 
in  its  full  force)  this  religion  applied  only 
to  the  higher  classes.  Of  the  lower  no  account 
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was  taken..  The  separation  of  the  people  into  this  is  the  text  of  Emerson's  poem  "Brahma," 

these   castes    was   an    absolute    separation,  s  poem  so  subtle  in  its  auggestiveness  that 

Each  caste  was  as  distinct  from  tbe  others  as  one  can  be  said,  only  to  realize  what  it  means 

if  it  belonged  to  a  different  planet.    The  re-  vltbont  fully  comprehending  or  being  able  to 

ligion  was  only  for   the  higher  castes,  the  explain  it.     In   one   of   the   later  chapters 

lower  classes  being  only  beasts  of  burden  for  Brabru  is  said  to  "bear  the  responsibility  of 

the  upper  classes.    They  were  left  entirely  the  happiness"  of  all  who  worship  him.    And 

cut  of  the  scheme  o!  salvation.    Through  this  "even  women,"  who  were  not  allowed  even 


endeavor  to  become  absorbed,  to  become  In- 
dividually extinct,  the  Brahmins  had  become 
tbe  slaves  of  forms.  Everything  had  to  be 
done  in  a  prescribed  way.  There  was  an  in- 
finity of  minute  special  observances;  set  ways 
of  doing  tbe  common  affairs  of  life  from 
which  they  must  not  deviate.  This  was  the 
state  of  affairs  when  Buddhism  sprang  up. 

Buddhism  is  Saukhya  made  practical.  It 
applied  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to  the  high- 
ist.  It  was  a  religion  for  all.  It  tended  to 
destroy  the  caste  system, because  it  taught  that 
the  lowest  man  as  well  as  the  highest  could  at- 
tain the  absolute  by  reflection.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  lower  classes  left  off  doing 
tbe  work  of  the  higher,  and,  like  them,  spent 
their  time  in  trying  to  attain  this  state  of 
blessedness  through  meditation.  "I  do  not 
exist,  and  I  have  nothing."  To  attain  this 
was  their  desire.  The  soul  must  be  absolute- 
ly separated  from  the  desires  of  the  body. 
Everything  is  illusion;  and  to  get  rid  of  all 
interest  in  everything,  to  become  unconscious 
cf  thought  even,  was  the  object  to  be  attained, 


to  read  the  Vedas,  are  by  the  Bhagarad  Gita' 
allowed  the  possibility  of  blessedness. 

In  the  discussion  there  was  a  variety  of  opin- 
ion a,  to  whether  the  Brahmin  really  believed 
in  annihilation  or  whether  his  renunciation 
of  all  selfhood  was  merely  a  becoming  "at 
one"  with  Brahm.  These  two  interpreta- 
tions are  equally  plausible.  Professor  Harris 
holds  to  the  former,  and  Dr.  Jones  to  the  lat- 
ter. Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  man  must  always  have  had  tbe  same 
problem  to  face  when  he  contemplated  exist- 
ence, and  that  he  must  always  see  the  same 
truths,  however  differently  they  have  been 
expressed  in  different  religions.  Dr.  Jones 
seas  in  this  old  religion  a  belief  in  personal 
immortality  not  unlike  the  Christian  belief, 
and  Professor  Harris  thinks  it  is  so  different 
from  our  idea  of  immortality  that  it  ceases  to 
be  that.  The  lecture  and  the  discussion  were 
very  interesting  and  full  ot  material  for 
thought.  Mr.  Emerson's  poem,  "Brahma," 
spoken  of  above,  embodies  the  idea  of  the 
Hindoo  Brahm  so  completely  that  I  will  try 


for  then    Brahm    would   be    reached.     This     *° reniember  ll-  *n<1  will  respectfully  recom- 
idea,  when  adopted  by  the  lower  castes,  made!    mena  il  to  ■"  wu0  "**  to  solve  a  hard  prob- 


"If  the  red  slayer  think  he  Slavs. 

Or  If  the  plain  think  he  is  slain. 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 

1  keep  and  pass  and  turn  again. 
Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near, 

Shadow  and  sunjlfrbt  are  the  same. 


C  •  • 
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it  rather  awkward   for   the  higher  ones;  for1 
since  it  was  right  to  do  and  care  for  nothing, 
the   work   of   the  world   became  neglected 
This    trouble    brought  forth    the  Bhagarad 
Gita,  which  has  for  its  object  the  turning  of 
the  Sankhya  principle  into  action  or  deed.    It 
argues   that  the   union   with    Brahm  comes 
through  works  as  well  as  through  the  con- 
quering of  selfhood,  and  tended  to  reconcile 
the  lower  castes  to  their  place  as  workers. 

The  Bhagarad  Gita  is  in  eighteen  chapters, 
and  teaches  a  devotional  doctrine  instead  ol 
an   intellectual  one.   Each  chapter  teaches 
Low    the     soul    can    become    emancipated 

from     itself     and      united     with     Brahm.        TrnfiloBofen  at  Concord  gave  a  fitting 
One     of     the    military    caste      objects     to  u       .      ...     .         .    .         ~^ 

lighting    because    he    will    thereby    be  do-    <»mm«morat»on  to  theur  departed  muter, 
ing    something    and    sacrificing  his  chance    Emerson,  observing  tbe  twenty-second  ot 
tor  self-annihilation,  and  these  eighteen  books    July  as  sacred  to  bis  memory.     A  poem 
are  written  to  persuade  him  and  others  like    WM  ,,,4  bj  A.  Branson  Alcott,  and  ad- 
him  that  through  works  he  shall  also  obtain    ■,  .     .       „  „   0     .  „       _. 

hi.  desire  01 V,^  -  '--apn.    The  ttaw  Altmea  m*de  by  *'  R  Bu,bo™.  »«*•  ** 
principles  of  a^elf-aamT'-  ™»  •-  -  ~-~-if      0.  A.  Bartol,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edna  D. 
trie  indifferent.     When  one  works  for  the    Cheney,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Lowe,  Joel  Benton, 
good,  that  is,  when  he  works  that  good  may    Dr    M6aniet    -ey-Mex  and  other*.     Tbe 
come,  works  for  an  object,  he  is  to  be  reward-  _»»_»»■.  »v  ••_• 

•d  above  those  who  work  for  the  bad;   but    moat  important  of  tbem  was  the  exposition 
after  all  he  can  only  go  to  the  lower  heavens    of  Emerson's  filosofy  read  by  William  T. 
—tho  heaven  of  Indra  or  of  some  other  infe-    Harris.  •"" Thia  ia  the  moat  clear  and  com- 
rior  god.    When  one  works  for  a  bad  object,       ,eto  „!.,_,„  we  „.„  .,_   ^^  j,  notooi- 
his  soul   will   afterward   inhabit   that  of  a    j  ...  /       .  .     '  ... 

demon.    If  he  work,  for  an  indifferent  object,    deftest  m  ody  on,  pofat  the  lieglert  to 
neither  bad  nor  good,  he  goes  into  the  animal    show    the    intimate   resemblance  of    the 
or  the  vegetable  world.    He  must  not  work    Emersonian  view  of  life  to  that  held  by 
tor  any  object,  good,  bad  or  Indifferent  if he    ^  ^  fli010fer,  rf  fr^     The  ,4™  o( 
would  realize  the   union   with   Brahm.    He       ,  ..  .  ..         ..... 

nest  get  rid  of  all  motive  for  a  reward.  He  ;■*▼■»«•  through  aenaation,  illusion,  the 
■oust  do  the  right  for  its  own  sake,  with  over-soul,  the  absolute  or  nil  Tana  are  a 
00  thought  ot  consequences.  He  must  fresh  illustration  of  the  tact  that  the  human 
l*2Gmj2?JZSm1J&  of'  ^oueht  h„  b„t  on.  orbit,  ^d  that  Ne. 
'eward.  To  be  interested  that  good  England  and  India  are  in  substantial  sgree- 
>ay  come  is  to  be  "within  the£bonds  of  ao-  ment  the  moment  they  both  direct  then- 
Bight  to  the  same  point.  It  ia  not  lesa  true 
with  Germany,  Scotland  and  France.  But 
for  difference  in  terms  and  the  inevitable 
refraetiona  ot  the  enveloping  media  ot  per- 
sonal association,  the  e—nnrial  equivalence 

enTr„Tk'ni,,!.B  lh«  f  mPe™n«n'i  anfk"°  ot  all.Vr.tems  of  filoaofy  would  be  at  one* 
one  can  divorce  himself  from  the  act,  and  thus  ».»«.».    ..  .     • 

also  reach  Brahm.    "He  who  discover,  so  'PP*™"*.  that  II  the  equivaleno*  to  the  ex- 

Mon  in  inaction,  and  inaction  in  action,  is  tent  which  each  one  haa  traveled  on  tha  Una 

iise  among  mortals."    Again,  "The  fire  of  of  the  supreme  search.     Translate  sJJ  the 

wor\7i.',^Jmrn",.a"  ""r"  The  ,"cred  nloeofleeof  the  thousand,  ot  school,  into 
word  Is,  "They  who  worship  me,  come  to  me ; 

thVy  who  worship  the  gods  go  to  tbem."  This 
means  that  they  who  worship  Brahm  in  the 
right  way,  by  renunciation  of  all  selfishness 
and  of  all  Individual  selfhood,  shall  be  united 
to  him,  while  they  who  do  not  attain  this 
must  go  to  the  lower  gods— Indra,  Varuna 
and  others— and  after  a  while  return  to  earth 
to  make  another  trial  for  the  highest  good. 

In  the  different  chapters  of  the 
Bhagarad  Gita,  the  Brahmin  Is  taught 
to  renunelate  everything,  and  by  a  sub- 
lime abstraction  to  attain  tbe   state  which 

.hall,  when  his  soul  leaves  bis  body,  cause  thinking  and  introspection.  The  moderns 
Mm  to  be  one  with  Brahm.    In  the  eighth     t,_„  »u_    •  l.  ,.  ,  t,  . 

book  I.  developed  the  Individualizing  prlncl-  "*!!  """  '"  ^^  DO  «bm»,M  °'  Bnd« 
pie,  or  the  "over-soul,"  as  Emerson  translates  or  Existence  beyond  the  old  Hindu  explora- 
it.  This  Is  the  most  sublime  of  all  tbe  chap-  tions,  and  not  even'  Germany  ha.  been  able 
ters.    In  It  the  Absolute  reveals  himself,  and    to  do  mora  than  reaurrey  and  amplify  bar. 


and  he  unit  aim  to   be   "without' 

•em.    To  he  free  from  selfishness  and  selt- 

xxl  is  the  condition  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

«l  that  he  should  aim  to  attain,    To  become 

emancipated  through  action  one  has  only  u> 

*ee  that  all  actions  are  not  one's  own,  but 


the  high  language  of  aaaeneea,  and  they 
make  but  one.  They  differ  only  in  their 
shortcomings,  one  stopping  in  the  path  hsa-e, 
another  there,  and  others  elsewhere.  The 
one  that  haa  outlined  the  aodiae  ot  iwvota- 
tion  in  Ha  farthest  reach  and  iwmpleteneas  is 
undoubtedly  the  Indian,  the  achievement 
of  that  singular  people  who  seem  to  haws 
been  est  apart  to  perform  for  the  rest  ot 
the  world,  the  perilous  dories  ot  abstreat 
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and  there  a  sign  already  mapped  out  in  the 
lodiao  ot  its  predecessor. 

Regarding  Emerson's  filosofy,  here  is  a 
paaaage  from  tbe  esssy.    Bays  Mr.  Harris: 
The  student  ot  literature  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  dialeotie  art,   and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genesis 
of  Emerson's  view  of  the  world,  should 
study  the  esssy  on  "Experience,"  in  the 
second  series  of  essays.    In  this  wonderful 
piece  ot  writing  we  bare  a  eompend  ot  his 
insights  into  life  and  nature,  arranged  in 
dialectie  order.    Master  his  treatment  of 
the  topics  and  you  will  discover  whst  con- 
stitute real,  .stapa-.f  progress  in  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  learn  bow  the  first 
grows  into  the  second  and  that  into-  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  view  of  the 
world  that  he  haa  attained,  or  to  the  final 
view  reached  by  men  of  deepest  insight 
called  seers.    He   names   these   steps  or 
stadia  in  experience: — "Illusion,"  "Tem- 
perament,"     "Succession,"      "Surface," 
"Surprise,"  "Beality"  snd   "Subjective- 
neas."    The  first  fase  of  experience  leads 
to  the  consciousness  of  Illusion.     This  is  a 
great  step.    The  naive  man,  without  culture 
of  any  sort,  has  not  reflected  enough  to 
reach  this  point    He  rests  in  the  convic- 
tion that  all  about  him  is  really  just  whst 
he  sees  it    He  does  not  perceive  the  rela- 
tivity of  things.    But  st  the  first  start  in 
culture,  long  since  begun  even  among  the 
lowest  savages,  there  appears  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  more  in  things  than  ap- 
pears st  first  sight    Things  are  fragments 
of  larger  things;   facta  are  fragments  of 
larger  facts.    Dream  delivers  us  to  dream, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  illusion.    Life  is  a 
train  ot  moods  like  a  string  of  beads,  and 
as  we  pass  through  them  they  prove  to  be 
many-colored  lenses  which  paint  the  world 
their  own  hue,  and  each  shows  only  what 
lies  in  its  focus."    Whst  experienee  comes 
next  upon  this  one  of  Illusion  ?    Evidently 
the  perception  of  conditioning  oirournstanoe 
— the  perception  of  fete  or  external  influ- 
ence, which  may  be  called  Temperament 
Structure  or  Temperament  "prevails  over 
everything  of  time,  plsoe  snd  condition, 
and  is  inconsumable  in  the  flames  of  re- 
ligion."   When  experience  has  exhausted 
the  view  ot  Temperament  it  finds  that  it 
has  learned  the  neoesettj  of   Succession 
in  objects.    For  there  is  a  process  under- 
lying   things,     and     we     see     that    what 
made  n*   explain    Illusion  ■  by   Tempera- 
ment was  the  discovery  that  things  changed 
through  external  influences.    Now  we  see 
a  little  better  and  understand  that  there 
is   Succession,   one    fase   giving   way   to 
another,  and  thus  exhibiting  a  series  ot  in- 
fluences instead  of  one  final  result    Tem- 
perament, therefore,  is  no  finality,  for  it 
produces  no  ultimate  state  or  condition, 
but  succeeds  only  in  making  a  transitotj 
impression.    We  pass  out  of  this  ftsrlinm 
of  experience  snd  enter  on  the  theory  of 
the  world  that  sees  Succession  according 
to  law.    We  look  now  for  that  law.    Whea 
we  see  the  law  we  shall  understand  ths) 
order  of  sequence  and  can  map  out  the 
orbit  of  life  and  things.    We  shall  see  tha 
true  order  ot  genesis.    Thia  view  ot  the 
neoessary  order  of  sequence  is  no  loagar  a 
view  of  mere  change,  but  a  view  of  the 
whole,  and  hence  a  view  ot  the  fixed  and 
stable.    Emsrson  oalls  this  view  ot  the  law 
of  ehang.  "  Surface,"  aa  if  the  seeing  of  a 
line  aa  a  whole  ware  th.  seeing  ot  a  surfaea. 
"  Surface"  expands  snd  we  make  newtaeo- 
riasof  the  law.    We  are,  bowers*-,  tisasiag 
with  ths  law  of  cause  and  effect,  sod  easaot 
formulate  the  whole  under  any  soon  law, 
for  the  whole  oannot  be  the  aaaae  ot  sosasv 
thing  else,  nor  the  eftee*  el  soma  other 
being.    Emerson  calls  the  next  form  of  ex- 
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perienoe  "  Surprise,"  kMMta  h  begin*  with 
the  insight  made  in  aome  high  moment  at 
life,  when  far  the  fix**  time  on*  gets  • 
glimpee  of  the  farm  of  the  whole.    Whet 
mmt  be  the  form  of  the  whole  700  eek  f 
The  whole  doe*  not  admit  of  raoh  predi- 
cate* a*  we  apply  to  the  part  or  fragment 
The  dependent  has  one  law  .and  the  In- 
dependent another.     The  dependent  pre- 
suppose* something,  it  i*  a  relative  exb- 
tenee  and  it*  being  i*  in  another.   Theinde- 
pendent  i*  self-contained,  self-active,  self- 
determined,  causa  lui.     The  first  insight  is 
a  "surprise,"  and  so  is  the  second  insight; 
all  of  the  high  moments  of  experience  admit 
ui  to  "surprises,"  for  we  see  the  fountain  of 
pare  energy  and  self-determination  in  place 
of  the  limitations  of  things  and  the  deriva- 
tive quality  of  objects  which  receive  only 
their  allotted  measure*  of  being.    The  soul 
opens  into  this  sea  of  creative  energy,  in* 
exhaustible  and  ever-imparting.    By  these 
moments  of  Surprise,  therefor*,  we  ascend 
to  a  new  plane  of   experience,  no  longer 
haunted  by  those  dismal  spectres  of  Illu- 
sion, Temperament,  Change,  and  Surface, 
or  mechanic-fixed  laws.    We  enter  through 
the  moments  of  Surprise  into  the  realm  of 
insight  to  Reality;  hence  Beality  is  Emer- 
son's sixth  category  of  experience.     "By 
persisting  to  read  or  to  think,  this  region 
gives  further  sign  of  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
flashes  of  light,  in  sudden  discoveries  cf  its 
profound  beauty  and  repose,  ss  if  the  clouds 
that  covered  it   parted   at   intervals  and 
showed  the  approaching  traveler  the  iulaud 
mountains,  with  the  tranquil,  eternal  mea- 
dows spread  ont  at  their  base,  whereon 
flocks    grange    and    shepherds    pipe    and 
dance."    One  more  step  experience  takes — 
it  identifies  the  deepest  reality  «s  of  one 
nature  with  itself.    The  Absolute  is  Mind. 
Emerson  names  this  step  of  insight  Snbjee- 
tiveness,  because  in  it  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  Absolute  is  subjective  and 
not  merely  unconscious  law  or  power.    At 
this  highest  point  of  experience  we  reach 
the  station  of  the  seer — the  culmination  of 
human  experience.    The  seer,  as  filosofer, 
sees  the  highest  principle  to  be  Reason; 
the  poet  sees  the  world  to  be  the  expression 
of  Reason;  the  profet  and  law-giver  sees 
Reason  as  the  authoritative  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  life;  the  hero  sees  Reason  as  the 
concrete  guiding  fc  ce  in  society.     In  a  cer- 
tain sense  all  of  Emerson's  writings  are 
variations  on  some  of  these  fases  of  expe- 
rience.  The  "  Over-soul"  treats  of  Surprise 
and  Reality;   that  on  "Circles"  treats  of 
Succession,  Surface  and  Reality;  that  on 
"Spiritual  Laws"  on  Reality  and  Snbjeo- 
tiveness;  that  on  "  Fate"  treat*  of  Temper- 
ament and  Succession;  those  on  Worship, 
History,  Gifts,  Heroism,  Love  and   such 
themes  treat  of  Subjectivenea*.    The  sol- 
vent words  of  all  the  treatises  on  concrete 
themes  use  these  insights  perpetually  aa 
solvent  principles,  bnt  always  with  fresh 
statement  and  new  resources  of  poetio  ex- 
pression.  There  is  nowhere  in  all  literature 
auch  abstained  flight  toward  the  sun — "  a 
flight,  aa  Plotinus  calls  it,  "of  the  alone  to 
the  alone" — as  that  on  the  "  Over-soul." 

Rellgio-Phllosophlcal 
Journal.  Aug.    ?2 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 

To  u*  Editor  of  me  KeUfto-PtdJutorttlau  Jourul: 

We  have  been  here,  I  mean  the  ice  of  edi- 
torial singularity,  teu  days,  seeking  to  learn 
the  science  that  "man's  wisdom  teacheth" 
not.  With  the  streets  full  of  primeval  dust, 
the  thermometer  using  three  figures  to  regis- 
ter with,  and  the  town  voting  "No  License," 
you  can  imagine  much.  Meanwhile,  we  can 
realize. 
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The  attendance  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  is  less  than  in  former  years.  I 
am  told  that  this  is  a  falling  off  principally 
of  transient  visitors;  bnt  it  keeps  us  down  to 
twenty-five  and  thirty.  Two  things  are  ac- 
countable for  it:  Mr.  Emerson's  death  de- 
prives Concord  of  the  citizen  whose  name 
made  it  famous.  He  did  not  often  appear  at 
Hillside  Chapel;  but  the  name  went  very  far. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  it  is  getting  to  be  an  old 
story;  that  the  novelty  has  worn  away.  Be- 
sides, the  weather  is  hot,  and  Concord  is  by 
no  means  celestial  in  that  respect.  People 
go  away  from  home  in  hope  of  rest  and  being 
cooled  off;  and  it  is  work,  not  pastime  to  be 
here.  To  study  philosophy  well,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  it.  Talking  over  what  one  knows 
about  it,  is  hardly  the  thing.  These  draw- 
backs are  snch  only  to  the  Sciolist  and  those 
who  do  not  care.  Really,  the  intellectual 
entertainment  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been. 
There  is  more  real  work  done  and  of  a  better 
quality.  Many  of  the  lectures  here  are 
worthy  of  a  prophet,  apostle  or  a  divine  seer. 
Hillside  Chapel  is  a  very  modest  structure. 
Whoever  expected  a  costly  or  gorgeous  Akad- 
emia  will  be  speedily  disillusioned.  Mayo 
will  not  hover  over  the  mind  very  much.  It 
is  good  enough,  homely  as  it  is,  for  all  that 
we  want  of  it.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,, 
by  which  British  soldiers  marched  on  an 
April  day  in  1775  and  were  sadly  treated;  and 
two  apple  trees  are  the  principal  decoration. 
Perhaps  they  will  become  classical.  The 
chapel  contains  some  hundred  chairs;  a  tidy 
little  platform  and  desk,  which  are  both 
modest  and  all  that  are  really  needed. 

There  are  two  lectures  a  day;  and  those  in 
attendance  have  an  opportunity  to  discourse 
about  them.  Full  three-fourths  of  those  at- 
tending are  ladies,  and  from  the  other  States. 
Illinois  is  represented  by  Dr.  Jones,  a  sterl- 
ing lecturer;  a  lady  of  his  parish,  a  tell, 
brown,  busy  housewifely  dame,  with  a  mind 
and  will  of  her  owu,  and  good  sense  enough 
to  propel  them;  a  Cniversalist  clergywoman 
from  Englewood,  etc.  A  Denver  lady  is  here, 
clear-eyed,  earnest  and  perceptional.  Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are  rep- 
resented, but  hardly  Xew  England. 

We  have  had  one  lecture  from  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  four  from  Prof.  Harris,  three  from  Dr. 
II.  K.  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  one  from  Dr. 
M'Cosh,  two  from  Prof.  Howison.  one  frcnn 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  others.  Snch 
topics  have  been  handled  as  "Personality, 
Divine  and  Human."  "Sokrates  and  Pre- 
Sokratic  Philosophy,"  "Aristotle  on  the  Soul," 
"Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonisni,"  "Christian 
Mysticism,"  "Outlines  of  Philosophy."  "Re- 
lation between  Common  Sense  ana  miloso- 
phy,"  "Relation  between  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy," "Idvls  and  Iconoclasin,"  "Scottish  Phi- 
losophy." To-night,  Dr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
brother  of  the  Spiritualist  of  that  name, 
will  edify  us. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  vjliat  I  see  and 
hear.  Mr.  Alcoit,  a  veteran  or  ri3,  is  good  for 
long  years  to  come.  Miss  Peabody,  atoutthe 
same  age,  always  sits  on  the  platform;  and  it 
takes  a  pretty  wide  awake  individual  (I  dare 
not  say  person  in  Concord)  to  escape  her 
ability  to  trip  him.  Prof.  Harris  has  a  future 
before  hint;  ho  works  hard  and  his  effort  to 
be  thorough  is  evident.  Dr.  Jones  approxi- 
mates closest  to  seership.  His  last  lectnre 
was  eloquent  and  almost  a  prose-poem.  If  I 
had  not  used  the  phrase  already  I  would  com- 
pare it  to  a  dithyramb.  One  felt  himself  in 
the  Sacred  Procession  as  he  spoke.  To  speak  of 
Concord  without  the  Emerson  commemora- 
tion, will  seem  to  mauy  like  Hamlet  omitted 
from  his  owu  play.  To  omit  mention  of  the 
speakers  would  appear  to  each  of  them  like 
leaving  off  the  Ghost.  It  was  worth  attend- 
ing and  witnessing.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol 
was  the  chief  orator.  He  is  an  old-fashioned 
preacher  with  views  and  conceptions  far 
toward  the  front.  He  intoned  his  words, 
which  was  a  feature  of  itself.  The  address 
was  a  model,  a  delineation  of  Emerson  as  he 
was.  Mr.  Alcott  read  a  poem  about  him, 
which  I  will  always  remember  both  for  its 
exquisite  elegance  and  the  meritorious  dili- 
gence which  a  Boston  Jlcrald  reporter  em- 
ployed to  obtain  a  cony  in  season.  Mr.  Joel 
Benton,  of  Dutchess  County,  X.  Y.,  contribut- 
ed some  delineations  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poetry, 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  added  her  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  afternoon  the  attendance  was  larger. 
I  had  forgotten  to  state  at  the  proper  place 
that  the  services  were  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
which  was  elegantly  decorated  with  ferns, 
llowers  and  arboreal  ornamentation.  No 
trappings  of  mourning,  however,  constituted 
any  part. 

Prof.  Harris  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Didactic  'nity  in  Emerson's  Prose.  He  in- 
sisted that  his  writings  were  not  loosely 
thrown  together,  but  exhibited  the  closest 
logical  unity.    I  doubt  not  that  he  is  correct; 


still  I  have  found  Mr.  Emerson's  works  easy 
to  read  after  my  way  of  doing  it.  I  am  not 
addicted  so  much  to  logical  argument  as  to 
axiomatic  expression;  and  so  am  more  influ- 
enced by  wise  expressions  than  by  pages  of 
erudition.  Much  talking  drown's  one's  ideas. 
But  I  can  neither  depict  Mr.  Harris's  paper, 
nor  transcribe  it.  Enough  it  must  be  to  say 
that  it  was  eloquent  all  over. 

Mr.  John  Albee  and  Edna  D.  Cheney  also 
made  addresses,  and  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe 
read  a  paper.  I  will  send  them  all  to  you  by 
this  mail. 

The  school  will  continue  two  weeks  longer. 
We  are  to  have  from  Dr.  Jones  discourses  on 
The  Genesis  of  the  Maya,  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion and  Love  of  the  Supernatural,  Com- 
munity of  the  Faiths  and  Worship  of  Man- 
kind. The  Symposium,  The  Bhagavad  Gits, 
SeheUIng  and  Fiehte.  Also  •  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous topics.  The  good  wine  Is  yet  In 
reserve;  but  we  have  had  several  capital 
drinks  already. 

Despite  the  necessity  for  hot  weather  in  its 
season,  I  am  eager  for  some  cooler  tempera- 
ture. I  am  set  down  for  Alexandrian  Platon- 
fsms,  August  7th.  Bnt  I  will  bore  you  no  more 
this  time.  Alex.  Wildeb. 
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kuo«n  to  earth  ndHiH,  Thoi  It'll  that  art  H  the 
rcullzatlon  of  the  Ideal;  hence  the  process  and 
achievement  of  art  Is  an  imsg*  and  likeness  of  the 
creatiocs  ot  tbe  first  cause.  The  world  has  tw>  sides, 
an  outsid*  and  an  Inside,  and  through  tlie  provi- 
dence of  an  adapted  physical  organism  the  seal  M 
cipabln  of  an  outstght  Into  pby.rcs  and  mailer  by 
mean*  of  the  impressions  of  the  Image*  of  object* 
apoo  lit  physical  sensorial*.  And  the  ancab  ef 
roan's  sensation*  and  perceptions  be  Berne*  natural 
science,  and  bit  manipulation*  and  eventaallUe*  oat 
there  be  dcuominatea  society,  art,  morality,  history. 
A  general  postulate,  finally  reapectlnf  Mom  and 
■pace  as  part  of  the  lea  rare  of  tola  saleable  world, 
the  moving  I  mace  of  eternity. 

Eternal,  intelligible  natnrea,  ezbtiag  Is  their 
prior  energlea  U  eternity,  that  ezlrteoee  la  poeeartar 
energies  i>  tltte,  and  the  Intelligible  forme  of  tem- 
poral tliinfti  are  tbeoeof  respectively.  The  oat*  la 
the  world  of  abiding  entitle*;  the  other  the  world  ef 
flowing  Image*  thereof .  Eternity  u  the  dl  vtao.no- 
i ore  openly  exbibitlog  iuelf  and  declaring  l»a  own 
being.  Time  it  the  existence  In  the  prooenea  and 
experience*  ot  terrestrial  feneration,  a  perpetaal 
succession  of  cycle*  of  eqolTalent  augmentation*  the 
nieneuiated  flow  ef  ceaaetea*  mutations;  and  ton 
ooaio  It  history.  Outside  of  the  motion*  and  pro- 
trrcss  of  beings  there  is  no  time,  no  apaoe.  Time  la 
durst  ton  nod  continuity  of  process  la  existence,  and 
space  Is  quantity  of  time.  And  their  realisation  la 
change.  Souls  csn  effect  no  changeful  experieuoe* 
except  by  meabs  of  the  conditions  of  time  and 
space. 

THE  EVESISO    IGCTCII. 

Iu  the  evening  Dr.  Hartis  lectured  on  the  THlea. 
opby  of  Art."  One  of  the  largest  audience*  of  the 
season  was  present.  Among  the  sew  arrivals  are 
Mrs.  John  McMillan,  ef  Philadelphia,  proftdont  of 
the  Century  Club,  an  organization  of  women  la  that 
city;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline,  of  St.  Louts;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Bobinsnn,  of  Maiden,  and  a  party  of  ladies  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  lecture  of  Professor  Hair' 
was  Illustrated  by  a  stereopticon.  The  Profess* 
said: 

Art  is  the  presentation  of  reason  to  man  through 
bis  tense*,  such  union  of  reason  with  eensaooa 
i  onus  constitutes  the  beautiful,  and  Plato  called  the 
beautiful  "the  splendor  of  toe  true."  Use  this, 
the  good  is  the  presence  of  reason  in  tre  will.  A 
philosophy  of  art  has  to  And  the  rational  element 
in  the  beautiful,  and  see  ho*  tbts  rational  element 
manifest*  itself  in  other  province*  as  the  good  and 
ti  e  true.  It  must  also  study  the  material  side  of  ex- 
pression and  learn  the  means  used  to  render  prose 
reality  splendid  with  beauty.  Highest  philosophy 
al ways  find*  that  reason  t»  the  supreme  principle  of 
the  world.  It  u  revealed  in  the  world  of  nature 
and  man  a*  a'  personal  creator.  Philosophy  un- 
dertake* to  show  reason  as  the  ultimate  presup- 
position In  all  existence  and  la  all  Idea*.  Art 
always  assume*  reason  as  this  highest  reality. 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  proving  it.  It  s;.«w»  it 
It  take*  some  material— marble,  pigments,  tones' 
wordSj  event*— and  shape*  these  to  as  to  ezbiblt  rea- 
son actiiigaa  the  ground  and  mediation  of  what  la 
finite,  'ibere  are  reckoned  Ave  provisoes  of  art- 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and  poetry. 
In  this  ascending  emlo  we  Aid  toat  elements  ut  time 
and  space  become  lest  and  le*s  Important,  while  the 
u.DiiiiefUtl(.n  oi  reason  becomes  more  adequate.  In 
Architecture  a  rhythm  is  expressed  as  arising  iroui  the 
two  forces— that  ot  gravity  pressing  down  and  Umt 
oi  the  BtieuRtu  if  tne  material  which  supports  and 
constitutes  the  structure.  A  dim  feeling  in  the  soul 
recognize*  U*  *»wu  rtrivlngs  uiubouzod  la  U—  sJsar 
or  column  cr  dome  orvplre  or  la  the  whole  temple. 
The  Egyptian  felt  the  tame  teeliog  on  looking  at  the 
pyramid,  which  still  pierced  the  sky  and  rose  into  re- 
mote of  lisbt  and  clearness,  a*  he  did  when  be  ex- 
pressed hi*  creed  of  tiaosulcrallon  of  the  foul. 
Even  atter  the  destroyer  death  bad  done  hit  worst, 
tbe  scut  ibouid  be  born  again,  after  3000  tears,  in  a 
new  body. 

After  gravitation  bad  done  Its  work  and  the  struc- 
turc*  oi  men  have  crumbled  to  dun  there  still  re- 
main* the  form  of  the  tamulous  rUlug  at  a  hill.  The 
pyiamid  imiiotes  the  form  of  the  tumulus.  The 
poor  Hindoo  telt  hinuclt  pressed  down  to  earth  by 
the  n  eight  of  ceremonies  imposed  by  the  doctrine  of 
caste,  lie  looked  at  one  of  bis  templet  cut  out  of 
solid  rock  and  saw  the  symbol  of  himself  stauding 
there  us  one  of  tbc  banian  columns  supporting  tne 
roof  and  tbe  mountain  over  It,  The  Greek,  ou  the 
other  band,  saw  in  bb  Parthenon  or  temple  of 
Theseus ,  the  perfect  balance  aud  proportion  of  in- 
ward and  downward— of  spirit  ana  matter.  His 
soul  found  complete  bodily  expression  la  the  serene 
and  cheerful  statues  of  the  gods  and  those  temples 
were  the  titling  abodes  of  such  deities.  On  the  otber 
band,  In  after  times,  when  men  had  come  to  aspire 
atter  a  nearer  approach  to  the.  Divine  by  renuncia- 
tion ot  tbe  body  and  its  pleasure*,  they  telt  the 
need  for  another  expression  and  found  It  In  tbe 
cathedra U  of  Rouen  and  Tout,  of  Amiens  and 
Cologne. 

The  nothingness  of  earth,  ila  dependence  on  what 
Is  above.  Is  manifested  by  tbe  architectural  Illusion 
that  alt  lines  aspire  to  what  is  above;  the  pillars 
teem  to  be  fastened  to  the  roof  as  the  source  of  r  up- 
port,  and  to  bold  up  the  floor  by  tension  Instead  of 
supporting  tbe  roof  by  the  thrust  of  the  floor  tulow. 
The  pointed  arcb  and  lofty  pinnacles  express  this 
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struggle  of  the  flnite  to  reach' the  spiritual  point  ef 
repose  above.  In  the  domes  of  our  American  State 
Hous-cs  we  can  see  tbe  tolerent  principle  of  justice 
extending  like  the  sky  over  aU  alike,  just  as  the  Ro- 
man tell  tbc  potent  principle  of  civil  law  which  ar- 
ticulate* In  words  tbe  form*  of  universal  win  in 
which  all  men  can  act  and  not  contradict  tatmvetves 
or  each  other.  Tbc  Pantheon  extended  over  ail  na- 
tions' gods,  just  as  the  blow  dome,  Its  prototype,  ex- 
tended oter  all  peoples. 

In  aculptuie,  also,  the  Indian  god  cross- legged  on 
a  iotas  cop,  tbe  sitting  statue*  of  Memnoa  ou  the 
bankt  of  the  Nile,  the  Jupiter  OlTmpla*  of  Pbldlas, 
the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  all  utter  their  corres- 
pondences to  tho  souls  that  made  them  and  rejoiced 
in  them.  Painting,  music  and  poetry  likewise  have 
their  epochs  of  symbolic,  clastic  and  romantic,  tbe 
first  belonging  to  those  nations  and  those  tlaes 
when,  as  in  Egypt  or  Asia,  the  mind  of  man  eould 
not  perceive  so  clearly  bit  likeness  to  the  Divine, 
nor  lilt  himself  to  much  ebcv*  nature.  Classic  ait 
of  Greece  and  Rome  reaches  the  harmony  of  nature 
aud  man  and  portray*  bodily  freedom.  Romantic 
or  Christian  art  ha*  found  the  spiritual  trath  whlcn 
It  is  unable  to  express  In  sensuous  forms,  and  there- 
lore  It  offers  the  spectacle  of  a  straggle  against 
matter  and  what  is  earthly,  and  the  possession  of  an 
Invisible,  immaterial  support. 

The  painting  Jean  represent  breadth,  depth  and 
bight  on  a  surface  of  insignificant  size,  by  perspec- 
tive, and  thus  with  very  tuiall  material  means  create 
an  appearance  of  vast  extent  of  space.wbile  architec- 
ture must  have  actual  size  In  order  to  produce  Its  de- 
sired effects.  Color  brings  oat  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing and  emolon,  and  thus  endows  the  painter  with 
the  means  of  representing  human  character  in  its 
minuter  shades  of  development,  and  especially  in 
its  deepest  internolity.  Mode  Is  thoroughly  In- 
ternal, and  can  go  beyond  painting  In  tbe  respect 
in  which  painting  ttrst  finds  Itself  la  advance  of 
sculpture.  Poetry  appeals  through  trope  or  met- 
aphor and  pentoniflcatlou,  directly  to  the  produc- 
tive imagination,  and  can  produce  tbe  spiritual 
effects  of  all  arts  as  well  as  other  effects  exclu- 
sively its  owa.  its  material  Is  not  marble  or 
color,  but  tbe  word,  a  product  of  human  reason, 
so  tbat  Iu  poetry  reason  Is  not  only  form,  but  also  Its 
own  mateiial.  Poetry,  therefore,  by  tbe  mean*  ot 
tbe  word,  which  it  uses  mutlcallv,  appeals  to  tbe 
thinking  reason  and  produces  direct  euncts  upon  lb* 
sonl  peculiarly  it*  own,  while  all  other  arts  act  medi- 
ately through  tbe  senses  of  slgbt  or  hearing  'upon 
the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  then  reach  the 
Intellect  by  this  indirect  read. 

Although  each  epoch  of  the  world  has  it*  art,  yet 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  very  generous  in  conceding 
to  all  the  realization  of  tbe  principle  of  beauty. 
Only  where  freedom  it  conceived  lu  the  inlnd  can 
there  be  produced  beauty  In  art.  Freedom  In  tbe 
body  gives  us  the  blghe.-t  reach  of  plastic  art.  tbat  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  frecdom/rom  the  body,  the  high- 
est forms  of  romantic  art. 

..  Art  ever j  where  must  presuppose  a  personal  prin- 
ciple in  the  world  as  its  lord.  In  poetry  we  have 
this  rccoynlxed  in  tbe  very  elements  of  poetic  ex- 
pression, to  wit:  In  trope  and  personification,  wbich 
form  the  very  brick  and  mortar  of  poetry.  The 
whole  world  of  nature  1*  viewed  as  Instinct  with 
spirit,  and  man  looks  upon  each  plant  and  animal, 
aud  even  each  tbing  and  place,  as  having  buinan 
personality.  Thus  what  religion  worship*  a*  the  su- 
preme, and  thompii  recognise*  a*  truth,  art  wiB  in- 
sist span  seeing  In  the  world  of  finite  objects. 

Tbe  lecturer  discusvd  at  length  tbe  limit*  ef  the 
several  form*  of  art,  aud  the  ipecial  advantage*  of 
eacb  In  expression,  and  touched  upon  theduKiie*- 
tiou  of  dNerent  errt  tattncWsmoog  the  eatione ef  tbe 
world— sculpture  te  th*  Greeks,  painting  to  the  Ital- 
ians, music  to  tbe  Germans. 

Tbe  study  *f  great  work*  of  art  freta  fhesido  of 
their  motive*  and  cosipasfrloc  was  dwelt  apoa  a* 
tbe  true  road  to  art  culture.  The  positions  were 
illuatrat  ed  by  analysis  of  the  Holbein  Madosma,  com- 
paring tbe  Dresden  copy  with  that  of  Baaie.  and  of 
the  Biatlne  Madonna,  comparing  the  eogravteg  ef 
Mnaller  with  tbe  original,  and  showing  tbe  defect* 
of  the  iorroer.  The  same  course  was  taken  with  the 
engraving  or  Michael  Angela'*  Fates,  showing  how 
tbe  engraver  had  nii*uoder*tood  the  original.  A 
magic  lantern  was  csed  to  produce  tba  picture*  for 
illustration. 

Mr.  Sanborn  will  read  from  th*  cnwubUtfced  MSS. 
of  Thoreau  this  evening.  Instead  of  Mr.  Blake,  woo 
is  s:iU  absent  In  Europe.  This  vtornlag  wuseoeaptad 
by  Mis*  Peabody,  with  a  lecture  c*  "Calldaood." 
To-morrow  morniog  Mr.  Baobora  will  give  bis  see* 
ond  lecture  oa  "Tbc  Oracles  of  ■*"»>»  »-.•!•-.<  •* 

Boaton  TrarellT,   -Vug.    ?3 
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Jftr.  F.)  a.  Sanborn  Oceupie*  the 
Evening  Scgttmn. 


Childhood,  Considered  Id  a  Phllo- 
sojibleal   Light. 


IatereitiRaT    Beading*    from    Unpub> 
lithed  M SS.  of  Thoreau, 

Mat*  PeeboJy  a-teupied  the  reoralng  eee-ioa  with  a 
paper  on  Calkibood,  which  she  opened  by  eeurloer- 
lng  what  point  of  departure  should  be  coariderea. 
Regarulag  the  child  at  the  embodied  po*slullltl*s  ot 
tbe  rerfeet  bus,  the  preeeodad  with  a  tearehlug 
analysis  of  the  child's  nature,  treating  the  joy  of 
childbeed,  and  qootlrg  Raskin'*  remark  tbat  this  j»y 
wa-  always  out  of  proi>ortioa  to  the  occasion  for  It, 

Miss  Peabody  indicated  errors  as  ariring  from  a 
discord  between  tbe  affections  aad  the  will,  the  lat- 
ter being  tb«  eye*  of  tbe  -pirlt,  huo  coming  more 
slowly  to  Itspowrr  than  the  affection  and  liupakse, 
wblcu  are  tba*  left  without  the  directive  powar. 
Kin  she  defined  as  a  abort  tetra  for  wilful  separation 
from  God.  The  innocence  tff  cb  lldbood  was  made  a 
special  topic,  atlas  Peabodv'*  belief  being,  a*  Is  Mr. 
Alcott's,  that  innocence  1*  not  a  passive  negative 
ioi  re,  but  that  one  is  always  innocent  unlets  be  ha* 
done  what  be  sbmim  not  do,  knowledge  of  wrong 
being  only  acquired  by  experience. 

In  tbe  con  vei  sal  Ion.  1  ol  lowing  M-.  Aloott  gave 
tome  IhterctMpg  allu-lons  to  tbe  -y.<t<Mn  ef  spiritual 
cu'.ture  introduced  Into  hi«  famous  school  of  forty 

{ear*  ago,  when  he  qnestsonetl  tbe  children,  and  M  is* 
'enbrdy  recorded  tbe  replies.  The  Idol  type  of  the 
exiiertuicnt  did  not  meet  material  appreciation,  and 
tbe  school  was  dismantled  and  tbe  f  jruiture  sent  to 
auction.  These  "Record*"  of  the  school,  written  bv 
Miss  Peabodv,  were  published  at  an  Ptpense  of  some 
riooo,  but  only  »2ne  or  t)300  wo:0  were  sold,  and 
tbe  Yen  wet  t  to  the  frank-maker*. 

TBE  TUOBBAl'  MAJCUaORlPTa,     ■ 

It  bad  been  expected  that  Mr.  BLike.  of  Woroa*- 
ter,  tbe  literal y  executor  of  Thoret>B.  would  tetd 
from  his  MSS.,  but  on  accouut  of  his  tU^eee*  la  Eu- 
rope Mr.  Sanborn  kiudlv  accepted  the  Lou.  Tbe 
first  paper  read  was  tbe  following  letter  to  Thoraaa'a 
titter,  Helen  Thoreau.  This  it  th*  eirlicit  le  ter 
fennd  among  hl»  paper*. 

L'nder  dale  of  Coneord,  Oct.  37,  1W7,  Theraaa 
write*: 

•*Plea*e  you  let  tbe  defendant  *ay  a  few  word*  ia 
defence  of  hi*  long  si'eaoe.  Yon  *now  w*  have 
barmy  dona  our  owa  deeds,  thought  our  owa 
thoughts,  or  lived  our  own  live*  hitherto.  Foreman 
toaet  himself  hi  must  be  perfectly  free,  otherwi** 
be  I*  In  danger  of  losing  all  *ra**  of  responsibility 
or  of  self-respect.  Kow  whan  such  a  state  of  thlert 
exists  tbat  the opinions  sr*  advancers  la  ar- 
gument ard  apologized  for  by  bis  fneads  before 
bis  face,  lest  bit  bearers  receive  a  wrong  Impression 
of  tbe  roan,  when  inch  freah  injustice  U  of  frequent 
occurrence,  where  shall  we  look  and  not  look  in  vala 
for  new  deeds,  tluragbt*?  A*  well  apologize  for  the 
crape  tbat  It  grows,  or  th*  thunder  that  it  I*  noisy, 
or  tbe  liihtning  that  It  tarries  not.  Farther,  letter- 
wilting  too  often  degT.erates  iato  a  eommualng  of 
facts  snd  not  of  truth* ;  of  other  me*'*  deed*  *nd  not 
our  thought*.  What  are  tbe  coovnltlsns  of  a  planet 
compared  wltu  tbe  emotion*  ot  the  soul?  oa  tho 
of  a  thousand  June*  If  that  I*  not  enlight- 
ened byarujr?" 

Following  tbhi  was  read  a  Litio  letter  which 
Thoreau  wiote  to  hit  sitter,  together  with  Mr.  San- 
born'* translation.    Parts  of  It  wago  as  follows: 

"Bulwer  It  to  me  a  name  unknown,  one  of  the  igno- 
ble crowd,  neither  tc  be  contradicted  aor  cttod.  Tot 
in  truth  I  have  some  favor  lor  any  one  wbotatafferiog 

Iromtbe  disease  of  authorship If  you  love 

history  and  th*  bold  exploits  of  hero**,  don't  lay 
1,'ollin*  aside  nor  offend  Clio  now  so  tba;  yoa  may 
ask  ber  forgivcne>*  by  and  by.  What  Litio  books 
do  you  read,-!  say  rtati,  not  sfitrfs/.'  Happy  1*  he 
who  can  torn  over  tbe  leave*  of  hi*  bnoks  aud 
I* rate  them  often  without  tear  of  an  argoat  task- 
master.  He  is  far  from  bortfnl  Idleness  and  caa  in- 
vite and  tav  farewell  to  his  fri*nd*  when  be  will. 
A  zood  book  U  the  nowlett  wort  of  man.  Heaoa 
the  reason  not  only  for  reading,  bat  for  writing  too. 

It  will  do  posterity  no  good  that  yoa  aave 

drawn  breath  and  pasted  through  Ufa  now  •ully, 
now  with  hardship,— bat  to  bav*  had  tboagut*  attd 
especially  to  have  written  thou*  -down,  taat  at  istas- 
thing." 

Mr.  Saabura  read  from  tbe  manuscript  watch 
Tioreau  first  offered  for  pabflmtloo,  axeept  km 
essay  on  the  Roman  poet  fertiat.  It  la  probably 
tbat  rejeetad  and  eritteised  by  Margaret  Fallor.  It 
It  signed  'Hcurv  D.  Ttore**,1'  and  dated  July,  1*1*. 
"Herricc;  Qo-diUr*  ot  th*  Bosralt,"  as  too  UUo. 
Extract*  t*4K-w: 

■Tbe  brave  ess  I*  tbt  elder  .  >n  ef  ereatloa  who 
be*  stepped  buoraatly  Into  hi.  .jbarluaee,  whllo 
tbe  coward,  who  ll  th*  youagar,  walteth  pati*atlv 
for  bis  dfcrase.  He  ridet  a*  wid*  of  tbit  •arta't 
gravity  a*  a  star,  and  by  yielding  iaceataatly  to 
all  luinulse*  of  tbe  soul  Is  rlrrwn  upward,  an]  No- 
eou'ea  a  axtd  ttar.  HI*  brvvrry  consist*  not  to 
Binvb  In  resolute  action  at  healthy  too  attared 
nil.  Its  palmy  stai*  Is  •  slajlog  at  home,  coat 
pelllog  slllanca  rn  all  diractiout.  do  stamls  hi* 
ute  to  heaven  a*,  torn*  fair  *ualil  tr*0  ttgalAtt  (a* 
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werirrn  horlaua.aed  by  taortA  la  planted  o«  eoeae 
eastern  hill  to  glisten  In  the  drst  r»y«  of  !«•  ihwn. 
ILe  hravc  uiao  travcs  nothing,  uor  kuow*  b«  of  h* 

braTfry Tbe    golden   mean    in    «tlilc<,  n*   In 

i>l«7-rle»,   Ii  Id   the  centre  or  t"j*syst«:o The 

cn»*rd  wuot-  rosolotlon  which  tb*  bravo  mo  ono 
oo -without,  lie  recoenize*  no  faith  above  a  creod, 
thinking  ib's  *tr»  n  l»y  which  bo  is  moored  doe*  him 
good  per  vice  becnuoe  bti  sheet  anchor  does  not  drag 

M»t  thing*  are  strong  In  one  direction,  a 

fir.iw  lor^itudlonllv.  a  boord  In  too  direction  of  It* 
t  tint,  hut  a  brave  nian  la  a  perfect  »pb«re  which  can- 
not tail  on  i:»  flat  si  le  and  Ii  equally  strong  every 
war." 

lit  a  letter  dated  Augn.t  2*tb.  1843,  written  from 
New  York,  te  says: 

'•I  have  trltd  rapdry  method*  of  earning  m'jney  in 
die  city  of  laic,  but  without  s.iccesj.  Have  rambled 
into  evcrT  bookseller's  or  publisher's  Iioojc,  and  dls- 
r.i-*>--d  their  affairs  with  them.  Soma  proposed  to 
me  to  do  wlint  an  honest  man  cannot.  Among 
i .there,  I  convened  with  the  Harper*  to  sec  It  tbay 
r»nld  not  rind  me  uselulto  them,  but  they  say  that 
they  are  making:  fifty  thousand  dollar*  annually,  and 
their  motto  is,  let  well  alone." 

Apnln,  uuder  date  of  October  1, 1**.',  he«rrit«»: 

■■Ac  tot  Eldorado,  that  Is  far  o3  yet.  My  bait  will 
net  tempt  the  n'-'-  They  are  too  well  fed.  The 
Democratic  Review  is  i<oor  and  can  only  afford  half 
r\  quarter  pay,  which  it  will  do.  They  say*  then  U 
a  Lady  p  Companion   tbat  pays,  bat  1  cannot  write 

•nulling  comjtanloTiable Life,  never  the  lest. 

pevrrlhe  more,  go»«  steadily  on;  we  will  be  fed  and 
cluthed  fomehow.  honor  bright,  withal.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  live  in  the  prospect  of  great  suc- 
cefs  always,  and  for  that  purpose  w*  mutt  leave  snf- 
Lctent  foreground  to  see  that  view.  All  painter* 
piefcr  a  distant  perspective  far  the  greater  breadth 
of  view  abd  delicacy  of  tint." 

The  following  uoeoisof  Tboreaa  were  read  by  Mr. 
Sou born: 

ANBCS   MlB&.BlLIt. 

Tbark  God,  who  seasons  thus  the  year, 

And  somt  timet  kindly  slants  bis  ray*, 
For  In  lile  winter  he's  moat  near, 

And  plainest  teen  upon  tbo  shortest  day*. 

Who  gently  temper!  now  bis  heat*   . 

A  nd  then  bis  harsher  ••old,  lest  we 
Should  surfeit  on  tbe  rammer'*  sweets 

Or  nine  npon  lb*  winter's  craelty. 


A.  sober  mind  will  walk  alone, 

A  part  from  nature,  If  need  be; 
Ana  only  Its  own  season*  own 
For  nature  leaving  its  bom  tolly. 

Sometimes  a  late,  aatnmnal  thought, 
Has  crossed  my  niiud  in  green  Ja'y, 

And  to  ite  early  freshness  brought 
Late  ripened  frnits,  and  an  antuu_n*l  (try. 


The  evening  of  the  year  draw*  oa, 

The  fields  a  later  .irpect  wear 
Slucc  summer'*  carrisbness  i*  gone, 

Some  grain*  oi  nlgbt  tincture  uoonttd*  air. 

Heboid!  the  shadows  of  the  tries   * 

Now  circle  wider  'boat  their  stoat, 
Like  sentries  tbat  by  slow  degrees* 

Perform  tbeir  rounds,  geo'ly  protecting  them. 

And  as  tho  year  dotb  now  decline, 

Tbe  fnu  affords  a  scantier  lljr,iit 
Ci  bind  men  needle  of  the  pine, 

1  her v  lark  5  a  tinad  auziliar  tsl  the  nlgbt. 

1  bear  (he  cricket**  slumberous  lay, 

Around,  beneath  me,  and  on  high, 
It  rocks  the  nlgbt,  It  tails  tbe  day; 

And  everywhere  is  nature's  talleby. 

but  most  be  chirps  beneath  the  tod 

Where  be  batb  made  his  winter  bed; 
Ui*  creak  crovu  fainter,  bat  more  broad, 

A  film  ot  tutu  a  o'er  tbe  summer's  spread. 

Small  boats  in  fleets  migrating  by 

Now  beat  across  soma  meadow  *  bay; 
And  as  tbey  tack  and  veer  on  big  a 

With  faint  and  hurried  click  bog-all*  tbe  way. 

F»i  In  t'-e  woodj  tue*e  gohleo  dav* 

Some  leaf  obeys  it*  JIaker's  call, 
And  tbroftgh  their  hollow  aisles  it  play* 

With  delicate  touch  tbe  prelnde  of  tbe  All. 

Gently  withdrawing  front  Its  stem, 

It  ltKbtlv  lays  itself  a*oog 
Wbcre  the  saiuo  bard  nath  followed  tbeui, 

Resigned  so  deep  npoa  the  ow  year'*  tbroug. 

Tbe  lovelies*  birch  la  brow*  aa4  tear, 

Tbe  fartbeat  pool  is  strewn  with  leaves, 
Wbleb  float  npon  tbeir  watery  Met 

Wbare  U  no  eye  that  **m,  ne  heart  tbat  grieve*. 

Cotelndlng  tbls  Mr.  Stabora  **id: 

To  tbetc  poetle  rdctnrea,  proaaleally  draw*),  let  see 
■tdd  the  poet  natnrall<t'«  own  chart  of  sua  tatrttaal 
lit*  drawn  out,  bat  never  pabllebed  by  Mm,  ander 
tbeaau-eot 
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ixsi-raanoM. 
Wbate'er  w*  leave  to  God,  God  dee* 
Aond  bleese*  at, 

Tb»  work  we  eksoM  sbo**d  be  oar  owe 
God  let*  i 
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a  Joj  aanppwl  pom  p«^  »H    •uotrwnpa  jo  jca 
-*aof  mntn im •rortr, ov  moji  n »  ii    iioDrv 
*SH»»»1»JS|»1WH  W»»  J*q  jo  pioi  tpaq«sj  llirt 
■**  OO^Oxq  tva  3]  oa    looqof  OHUJ  awtjl  «.0©l  * 
lltui     " 


If  with  light  bead  erect  I  stag. 

Tbongb  all  the  unites  lead  their  feme, 
From  my  boot  love  of  aarthiee; 

Tbe  verte  I*  weak  abd  *baltaw  at  Mi  soeree, 

But  if  with  bended  neck  I  grope. 

Listeidng  bebind  we  for  my  wit, 
AVItb  faith  superior  to  hep*. 

More  anrlons  to  keep  keek  that*  forward  It, 

Met  lop  my  tool  accomplice  thee* 

Unto  tbe  flame  say  heart  hath  tit, 
Then  will  tbe  vert*  forever  wear: 

Time  cannot  bead  tbe  M»e  wuah  Oed  heth  writ 

Always  the  general  J>ow  of  tblaga 

Float*  in  review  before  my  seine;. 
And  sneh  true,  love  and  reveswaoe  karuag 

Tb*t  totsettaes  I  forget  tbat  I  aaa  bttwd. 


piq  »q3im  Jafaq  wji  aajpinja 
„  ia*rfj  *nrTn*fjTiiaft  01  larp«»l 
•ai*  aajprrvo  xopoqifO  tcapa»pa»l 
O  »—*■*  aajpirqo  nyriiaa  too  main 
*«»  bl  p*T»  anil  •aorv^QD  tnq  *mann  plot  n« 
SBPrwK  •■■iprn*  mxii  is  maiimii  »m  a| 
!*w*j*faaffB*ja*aa|o*vi  manful*  afoaav    *<13i* 
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But  now  there  comet  aneonget, 
Some  clear,  wirine  eotctnary, 
And  I  who  had  bvtMaraal  beea, 
•Crow  sensible,  end  a*  Oed  la,  am  warr. 

I  bearing  get,  who  bad  bet  ear*. 

And  eight,  who  had  hat  eyes  before-, 
I  moment*  live  vftio  lived  hot  years, 

And  l rath  dlaoan,  who  knew  bat  learning's  lore. 

I  bear  beyond  the  reach  of  toead, 

I  tee  bevoad  the  range  ef  right, 
New  earth*  and  tklee  aad  tea*  aruead. 

And  in  my  day  tbe  tan  doth  pale  hi*  ' 

A  clear  and  ancient  barmeay, 

Pierce*  mj  *eal  through  ail  It*  sHa, 
A*  tboogb  its  atinost  melody. 

Further  behind  than  tbey— fartaar  withra. 

More  tarlft  1U  belt  than  llgbiatng  it. 

Its  voice  tbat*  thunder  le  mere  lead. 
It  dctb  expand  my  prlvace* 

To  all,  and  leave  me  tingle  la  the  *te»l 

It  sneak*  with  inch  authority. 

With  *o  seres*  and  lofty  I  ewe, 
Tbat  idle  Time  runs  gaddtag  try. 

And  leave*  nie  with  Ktertnty  aloae. 

Then  chiefly  I*  my  natal  hew. 

And  only  then  ay  prime  of  life, 
Of  manhood'*  strength  it  la  the  flower, 

"Tt»  peace'*  end  and  war'*  begtnjitag  atrtfe. 

It  bath  come  in  broadest  nee*. 
By  a  gray  wall,  ot  aoate  chance  plaee; 

Vntcatuaed  tune,  Intuited  J  aaa. 
And  vexed  Use  day  with  tta  nresaotiag  aee. 

Such  frngranee  round  my  couch  It  _ 

More  rich  than  are  Arabian  drags, 
Tbat  my  tonl  scent*  It*  life,  and  wake* 

Tbe  body  op  beneath  it*  perfewed  n 

Such  I*  tbe  Mn**,  the  heavenly  tnald, 
Tbe  *tar  tbat  gnide*  ear  mortal  cease; 

Which  show*  where  lire**  tree  kernel**  Wi 
It*  wheat**  flae  flower,  aad  It*  eadrtag  lore*. 

8be  with  eoe  breath  attaae*  the  natirw. 

And  alto  my  poor  haaaaa  heart, 
W  lib  oae  Impalse^i  opeb  Ota  yewaa 

Areaod,  aad  give*  ary  *hr»i»l»g*«le* 


lUiUri, 
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I  wll|  not  de«M  foreveraiere 
Nor  falter  from  a  (Madtatt  faRh, 

For  tnoncb  tat*  system  be  tarweaT  e'er 
God  take*  ae*  back  the  word  wateir  ewe*  ate 

I  will  thea  trnst  the  love  antteM, 

Which  not  ary  worth  nor  waat  Ism  Iwwaaht, 
Which  loved  me  young  and  love*  ate  **d, 

And  to  Ihl*  evearag  bath  me  broasrkc 

My  memory  Til  eduarte 

To  know  the  on*  bletorie  train. 
Remembering  to  tbe  IWott  date, 

The  cab  trae  aad  *ole  imotortel  jeottk 


Be  bat  thy  htsprrarlon  given 

No  matter  ibttrogh  what  *Kng«r  e*eurat, 
I'll  t aibon  bell,  or  climb  to  beevea. 

And  yet  esteem  that  cheap  which  love  ha*  bc^sjbt. 

Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bor4 

wiio's  fiBwai  with  hst Go*, 
Nor  Usnl  htw  reward 

WIm)  bath  hbt  Maker's  ao«\ 

W  Itb  th  s  poem  in  which  tbe  tbocgbt  tad  aspira- 
tion of  Tboreaa  reached  It*  high  eat  aspreesloa.  atld 
Mr.  Saet/orn.  add  wblcb  so  traty  ptatare*  tbe  nobis 
tool  of  oar  friend,  these  reading*  amy  Ally  cleea. 

Boston  AdTwrtlgsjr 
A.ug«    3,    1882 
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living,  aad  fail**.  He  then  trie*  tssnhlag  *■ 
Connecticut  upon  hi*  theory  that  taesafag  shoeJe 
b«  a  conversatioa  bttwtn  Um  twsssssaaaa  «f 
yoQth  and  tbe  wladom  of  an.  less  May  was 
t  b*n  a  minister  la  Brooklyn,  Co  so.,  aho  a*  seat  a 
circular  to  aii  tba  schoolmasters  in  CaauMesaout, 
uklnc  the m  whit  tbey  van  eoiac  far  eds  partes. 
Mr.  jJcon'i  reply  waa  aa  goes  that  Mr.  Mar  start 
it  to  the  Journal  of  Edwatiom,  thee  edited  »y 
Mr.  Russell,  and  it  waa  yahHshtsj  By  that  ssasuss 
aba  became  acqaaiatad  with  aaaa.  aa*  they  seams 
lbs  school.  The  Uaitarlaaa  aad  swM  tssrt  eftdsV 
bood  is  not  totally  dwaved,  bet  stopped  than. 
Kb*  believed  that  abfidraa  an  m  mail ■■■!*, 
and  that  tbey  havs  both  aril  aad  goad  la  tassa, 
not  being  wbollj  inclined  to  crfl  aaaarallj.      . 

Tbii  evening  Mr.  T.  B-  Baa  aaaa  raad  sessasaass 
from  tba  original  msanscripts  of  Henry  D.  Tae- 
mo, and aftar tba  readies; several  of  tba  pinna 
present  contributed  to  tba  war  si  sail  un  sense  re- 
miniscences coooerniac  Thsrsaa.  JTrst  — ■  m  * 
letter  dated  at  Concord*  O 
It » taken  tba  fonowrag:— 

For  a  man  to  act  b IdmU,  fee  mat  I*  aaafaafM 
frae;  otherwise  be  U  la  danger  of  loataf  all  aaaaa 
or  responsibility  or  self-respect*  Kow  whaa  sees 
a  mate  of  things  exists  that  tba  isnriil  sslalaaa 
one  advances  in  argument  an  aposoglaad  for  by 
bis  iriends  before  bis  face,  lanbla  bearer*  re- 
cti t«  a  wrong  Impression  of  tba  aaaa,  whaa  saah 
gross  injustice  is  of  freqacet  oecnm 
shall  we  luok  and  not  look  la  vela  for 
thoughtsr  at  well  apo:  rlsefertae  grape  thai 
It  is  sour,  or  the  than*  in  it  la  noisy,  er  tba 
licrbtnlng  that  It  tarrts,  not.  Farther,  llllw 
writing  too  often  deganerv  «*  Into  a  nssa  is  lining; 
of  facts,  and  not  of  truths  :oi  other  men's  deeda, 
and  not  of  our  thoughts,  what  an  tba  eonveE 
slots  of  a  aiaaat  compared  with  tba  ataoOone  af 
tbe  soqI,  or  the  rising  of  a  tbonaand  sans  if  that 
it  not  enlightened  toy  a  ray? 

Following  this  was  read  a  Latin  letter  which 
Thorean  wrote  to  his  sister,  together  with  Mr. 
Sanborn's  translation.  Parts  of  it  wen  aa  fol- 
lows;— 

Bulwer  Is  to  ma  a  name  unknown,  one  of  tba 
Ignoble  crowd,  neither  to  be  contradicted  nor 
cited.  Yet  in  trntb  I  hare  soma  favor  for  any 
one  who  Is  suffering  from  tbe  disease  of  author- 
fcLip — If  you  lore   bi»torv  and  the  bold  exploits 

of  heroes,  deaf  lay  Bolllni  aside  nor  eCfad 
Clio  now  so  that  yon  mar  ask  ber  forgiveness  by 
and  by.  What  Latin  lK>ok«  do  vou  read,— I  any 
read,  not  xtutty*  Hapnv  is  he  who  can  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  bis  books  aod  perase  them  often 
without  fear  of  an  urgent  taskmaster.  He  is  far 
from  hurtful  Idleness  ana  can  invite  and  ear 
farewell  to  bis  friends  when  be  will.  A  good 
book  la  tbe  noblest  work  of  min.  Hence  tbe 
reason  not  only  for  reading,  but  f  ,y  writing  too. 
—  It  will  do  posterity  no  good-  tbmt  you  bnve 
drawn  breath  and  passed  through  life  now  easily, 
now  with  hardship,— but  to  bare  bad  thoughts 
and  especially  to  hare  written  them  down,  that 
Is  something. 

Mr.  Sanborn  raad  from  the  manuscript  which 
Tboreau  am  offered  for  publication,  except  bis 
essay  on  the  Roman  poet  Pen  I  us.  It  is  probably 
that  rejected  and  criticised  by  Margaret  Fuller. 
It  is  signed  "Henry  D.  Tboreau,"  and  dated  July, 
IBM.  "Service;  Qualities  of  tba  Recruit,"  la  the 
title.    Extracts  follow;— 

The  brave  man  Is  the  elder  son  of  creation  who 
has  stepped  buoyantly  Into  bis  Inheritance,  while 
tbe  comard,  who  is  the  younger,  walteth  patiently 
for  bis  decease.  He  rides  as  wide  of  tbis  earth's 
gravity  as  a  star,  and  by  yielding  incessantly  to 
all  impulses  of  the  soul  is  drawn  upward  and  be- 
comes a  nxed  star.  His  bravery  consists  not  so 
much  In  resolute  action  aa  heaJthv  and  aseured 
rest.    Its  palmy  state  is  a  staying  at  borne.  con> 

fieillag  alliance  in  all  directions.  So  aurnds  his 
lie  to  heaven  as  some  fair  sunlit  tree  againec  tba 
western  horizon,  and  by  sunrise  is  planted  on 
some  eastern  bill  to  gliitten  in  tbe  first  rays  of  tba 
dawn.  The  brave  man  braves  nothing,  nor 
knows  beof  his  bravery... .Tba  gotten  mean  In 
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ethics,  as  in  physics,  Is  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  sys- 
tem....The  coward  wants  resolution  which  the 
brave  man  can  do  without.  He  recognises 
no  faith  above  a  creea,  thinking  this  straw  by 
which  he  Is  moored  does  him  good  service  be- 
cause his  sheet  anchor  does  not   drag Most 

things  are  strong  in  one  direction,  a  straw  longi- 
tudinally, a  board  In  tbe  direction  of  it*  edge, 
but  a  brave  man  Is  a  perfect  spben  which  can- 
not fall  on  it*  flat  aide  and  is  equally  strong 
•very  way. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  29,  leal,  written  front 
New  York,  be  says:— 

1  have  tried  sundry  methods  of  earning  money 
In  the  city  of  late,  but  without  success.  Have 
rambled  Into  every  bookseller's  or  publisher's 
house,  and  dlKcnssed  their  affairs  with  them. 
Some  proposed  to  me  to  do  what  ao  honest  man 
cannot.  Among  others,  1  conversed  with  the 
Harpers  to  see  if  tbey  could  not  find  me  useful 
to  them,  but  tbey  say  that  tbey  are  making  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  their  motto  la, 
let  well  alone. 

again,  under  data  of  October  1,  lttt,  be 
writes:— 

As  for  Eldorado,  that  la  far  off  yet.  Uy  belt 
will  not  tempt  tbe  rats.  Tbey  an  tuo  weU  fed. 
The  Democratic  Keview  Is  poor  and  can  only 
afford  ball  or  quarter-pay,  which  it  will  do.  Tbey 
say  then  la  a  .Lady's  Companion  that  psys,  but  I 

cannot   write   anything  companionable Life, 

nevertheless,  never  tbe  more,  goes  steadily  on ; 
we  will  be  led  and  clothed  somehow,  "honor 
bright,"  withuL  It  Is  very  gratifjlr-g  to  lire  ta 
tue  prospect  of  great  success  always,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  most  leave  sufficient  foreground 
to  &e«  that  view.  All  painters  prefer  a  distant 
pcrhpecUve  lor  tbe  greaser  breadth  of  view  a*d 
dellouoy  of  tint. 

In  ooneiusion,  Mr.  Banbora  raad   a  sosse  of 
Tboreau' s  bat  little  known,  b*ginoimg— 
Wbaie'er  we  leave  to  Ooa,  Oed  dear 
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Concord,  Mi 
of   Philosophy 

subject  was  " Chlldbood,"  tbe  science  of 
wbicb  she  defined  to  be  tbe  proper  start- 
les: point  for  a  aaiia  philosophy,  and  tba 
first  part  of  bar  lecture  waa  the  lnylng  down  of 
the  truth  thnt  ohlldbood,  In  its  innocence,  waa 
not  a  negative  but  a  positive  thing— or  object  of 
perception  and  subjeot  of  in:  a  lysis — and  she  aald 
that  the  common  notion  of  Ita  Ueins;  a  negative 
of  life  and  being,  a  blank  paper  to  be  scrawled 
over  with  other  man's  tbuoKnt,  or  a  crude  mat- 
ter to  be  drilled  and  shaped  by  an  educator's 
fluile  will  according  to  bis  Uaite  Ideal,  prevents 
it  from  being  a  subject  of  science  at  all,  and 
makes  tbe  educator  a  creating  machine  Instead 
of  a  creative  philosophy.  She  quoded  Enaersoa 
and  Wordsworth's  poetry  aa  postulating  child- 
hood to  be  not  tbe  mere  animal  man, 
hut  tbe  splrltoal  man  also,  and  de- 
fined spirit  utility  to  be  U*e  equlpose 
of  the  feellne:  heart,  tbe  active  will  and  •«•« 
thouchlful  understanding,  which  makes  *.  living 
unit,  the  statement  of  whose  three  aspects  or 
modes  of  belni'—reelina,  activity  and  thougbt— 
lu  ono  tripllctty  without  dividing  the  sub- 
stance or  confounding  the  tern's.  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  make;  and  which  can  only  be 
pointed  at  by  human  language,  not  fully  ex* 

? tressed  or  understood,  except  by  tbe  co-opera- 
ion  of  tbe  hearer  of  tbe  word. 
Childhood,  she  said,  was  tbe  unfallen  man  aa 
be  first  appears  on  the  shores  of  matter,  rushing 
Into  tbe  darknosa  of  an  eartb  without  form  and 
void,  and  being  individualized  thereby,  whluh 
Individualization  Is  the  cuuse  both  of  evil  and) 
Koort  that  are  facta  of  tixnnatx  /'/«.  She  seemed 
to  tnluk  that  we  were  apt  to  dwell  on  the  lim- 
itation of  the  eternal  element  by  tbe  conditions 
of  time  and  spaoe  rather  than  on  the 
complement  of  Individuality  by  other  individ- 
ualities of  the  human  r.ice,  and  ao  took  a  too 
narrow  view  of  childhood,  not  gmaplng  the 
essential  being,  whom  Christ  set  before  bis 
Disciples  as  their  teacher,  from  wbom  tbey  could 
learn  only  by  appreciating  what  be  Intrinsically 
Is.  Only  putting  themselves  lu  his  place  would 
begin  a  human  Uviug  that  should  be  a  divine 
life  on  eartb.  She  said  this  could  be  done  If  the 
grown-up  received  the  child  in  th*  nam*  of 
Chrut,  that  is,  as  the  anointed  Spirit  creating 
in  communion  with  God  a  spiritual  UDiverae- 
Tbls  was  man's  overcoming  the  world  and  set- 
ting down  on  the  Father's  throne— king  of 
nature— tbe  Son  of  Man  In  conscious  commu- 
nion with  Clod  forever  more.  The  individual- 
ization of  man  was  not  an  absolute  fall  of  mam- 
only  a  Uniting  of  bis  being  whose  growth  on 
earth  la  by  an  Intercommunion  with  all  other 
finite  Individualities  of  their  several  secrete 
— that  Is  of  what  each  one  knew  of  t>od  tbat  the 
others  know  not,  which  is  to  be  added  to  their 
common  consciousness  of  the  Ideas  constitutive 
of  ihe  Divine  Creatlveness,  which  we  come  to 
by  studying  natural  history,  since  whenever 
we  come  by  tbe  generalisation  of  our  observa- 
tions ou  nature  to  a  law,  we  have  Identified 
a  principle  of  mind  which  Is  universal  (L  e..  of 
tbe  universal  mind),  and  ended  with  reading 
some  sentences  of  Froebel,  whom  she  named 
the  discoverer  of  childhood,  and  some  passages 
of  one  of  her  lectures  to  kindergartnent, 
describing  that  part  of  the  earliest  lire  of  child- 
hood In  which  It  Is  taking  possession  of  the 
body  and  learning  to  walk,  which  comprised, 
sbe  thought,  the  uueonsclous  part  of  her  teach- 
ing of  the  adult,  and  intimated  that  there 
aclenoa  should  gather,  but  hr.d  not  yes 
gathered,  untold  treasures  of  v  j-dorh  irem 
conversation  with  young  ch;'.-  ..—  -cnlji!:y 
educated  by  a  reapectfuT  dea-linj  waa  iheia* 
and  aaaatttttpj  r«^J«.»*T»Mf»   n^..— 

esc*'  to  thefr  '  irr«Tr>gtble  Tree  VliL  ~  TOW 
recounted  tbe  great  apologues  of  tbe  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  Humanity,  and  Interpreted  them 
to  elucidate  her  therao— namely,  tbe  hlstorlo 
story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac;  of  tbe  childhood 
ot  Mo«es;  of  that  of  Samuel;  of  David;  lsaiab'a 
vision  ot  the  child  born  of  virgin  nature,  justi- 
fied lu  fall  by  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  tbe 
apologues  of  Christ's  birth;  tbeparabloof  tbe 
prodigal  son.  and  tbe  myths  or  the  birth  of 
Boddha,  of  the  heroes  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor 
and  rtometi  of  Horus  (tbe  Egyptian  civ  IB  ration), 
sob  of  IsU  (nature)  and  Oslrus  (spirit).  There  was 
no  lima  for  tbe  discussion  that  Miss  Feabody 
hoped  would  give  aouodnesa  to  ber  lecture. 

aXeaaUa   «f   Tbsress't  ataaas«si|>U  by  atit 

F.  as.  a*«a*m. 

At  the  school  this  evening  Mr.  r.  rJ.  Ban  born 
read  selections  from  the  unpublished  aiannv 
scrtpte  of  Tboreau.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
great  pleasure  to  those  who  were  privileged  to 
attend.  Tbe  lecturer  Interspersed  the  reading 
with  eommenu  wblcb  were  bright  aa  weU  aa 
explanatory.  He  first  gave  selections  from 
some  louger  works  art  afterward  from  personal 
letters. 

The  first  reading  of  any  length  waa  a  work  In 
three  chapters,  which  waa  not  remarkable  at 
all  for  consecutlveuees  of  thoegbt,  but  waa 
filled  with  epbdiisms  and  bright,  witty  sayings 
wblcb  would  recall  £merson  to  many  minds.  A 
few  selections  are  here  glvca,  not  aa  being 
the  best,  but  aa  In  some  way  illustrating 
tbe  style  of  tbe  writing.— Tbe  brave  man 
brevee  nothing  and  knows  nothing  of  his 
bravery.— Tba  toward  wants  reeolation.  wblcb 

tbe  brave  man  can  do  wltboui Tbe  divinity  la 

man  u  tbe  true  vestal  Are  la  tbe  tewple.— Ho  man 
is  aa  large  as  bit  shadow.—  Nscseslfy  is  niy  East- 
ern cusbloa  ob  which  I  recline.  How  t 
welcome  my  dear  fellow  and  walk  arm 
ta  ana  wltb  him.- Wbea  bravery  first  grew 
afraid  and  weut  to  war  K  took  along  muelo  with 
It— War  is  but  the  eompelllag  of  peace.— There 
la  aa  uiaeh  maaio  la  tbe  wwid  as  virtue;  must* 
la  the  herald  at  vlrtoe.— Tbe  brave)  aaaa  oompehj 
concord  everrwfcare  by  the  unlvenallty  and 
tunefulness  of  his  *ool.- We,  too,  are  puny  eow- 
arda  before  the  sua,  and  ansTer  ear  ardor  ta 
grow  cool  aa  hla  Increases.—  Btfort  la  the  prerog- 
ative of  virtue.— Tbe  eaplolt  of  a  breve  Ufa  ooav- 
elata  la  Ita  saosasalsry  compWtenaaa. 

Mr.  aanbora  thee  raad  some  ef  hla  peraoaal 
leturs  wnuea  to  his  parents  when  away  from 
horn  la  1848.  In  that  year  be  made  a  visiter 
sixwiontha  to  Staten  Island,  and  these  lei teve 
are  taken  up  Unr«)y  with  hie  impressions  of 
New  York  CUy.    Tbey  were  exceedingly  humor* 


©us  and  kept  the  audJeuce  smiling  tnrougnout. 
i>aacrlblag  the  hackroea  wbom  be  met  aa  he 
landed  frosa  the  boat,  he  aald  that  ibey  were  a 
aad  looking  set  of  fellows  who  were  not  allowed 
leeosne  aboard.  Be  added,  "They  bad  beea 
eipectlag  see.  It  would  see  at,"  lodging  from 
the  cordiality  aad  freedom  with  which  they 

Keeled  blsa.  Aa  Illustrating  msans  of  travel  la 
eteoaatdar  bis  statement  tbat  he  waa  situ- 
ated seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Hew  York 
City,  aad  aa  It  would  take  half  a  day  at  least  la 
get  snare,  be  bad  not  beea  aa  yet.  His  vie  ws  of 
Sew  York,  especially  of  New  York  publishers, 
were  vary  latereeilag.  Be  said  that  among 
others  be  had  interviewed  the  Harpers  to  fled  a 
chance  for  literary  work.  They  replied  so  blso 
tbat*  aa  tbey  were  t  hen  making  $&o,000  a  year, 
their  mono  was,  "let  well  aJoae." 

DeacrlWag  but  Inability  to  obtain  work  on  the 
magazines,  ne  aasd:  "It  la  very  gratifying  to 
live  In  tbe  proapect  of  great  successes  always: 
but  painters  pcefer  nearer  prospects  aod  great 
breadth  of  view." 

Tbe  msaasarlPt  waa  excellently  read  by  Mr. 
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Cowoow),  Amjr.  2. 

"Of  the  sool  tbe  body  form  doth  take; 

For  tbe  soul  is  form,  and  doth  tbe  body  make." 
Bo  sings  the  poet  Spenser,  and  the  idea  there- 
in waa  tbe  text  of  the  lecture   by  Dr.  Jonea 
yesterday  morning. 

The  question  of  matter  and  physics  meets  its 
on  the  threshold  of  every  inquiry.  Matter  so 
impresses  itself  on  onr  senses  that  we  find  it 
difficnlt  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  only  reality* 
and  that  spirit  exists  also.  Bat  when  we 
think  for  a  minute  we  shall  see)  that  matter 
does  not  Itself  act,  for  In  all  things  it  is  the 
servant  of  mind.  And  that  which  dominates 
must  be  the  cause,  and  as  mind  dominates 
over  matter,  it  most  be  the  cause—  matter  the 
effect.  We  know  bow  the  mind  of  man  is 
able  to  use  matter  in  every  way.  So  tbe  Su- 
preme Mind  predominates  and  causes  all 
material  -forms.  Science  is  always  re- 
versing the  testimonies  of  sense:  -  It  la 
always  provtng  that  what  appears,  to  taw 
senses  to  be  true  Is  but  an  hsTlndaasioti.  Ba- 
it is  an  hallucination  that  matter  Is  tbe  twaU 
ty  and  that  It  caaoes  mind.  The  truth  Is  taw 
reverse. 

To  find  the  reality  is  the  object  of  phQoao. 
phy  and  the  end  of  all  knowing.  The  uni- 
verse is  one  cycle,  and  things  which  are  tem- 
porally visible  and  things  which  are  tem- 
porally Invisible  are  but  different  aspects  of 
tbe  one  universe.  This  idea  of  the  absolute- 
ness of  matter  Is  a  great  stumbling  block.  It 
lends  to  accounting  for  everything  as  without 
a  cause.  It  produces  a  physics  without  a 
metaphysics',  ami  postulates  natural  law  with- 
out mind. 

In  the  philosophic  theory  of  the  world,  on 
the  contrary,  the  natural  world  is  a  perpetual 
cycle  of  phenomena  always  becoming  to 
be  and  ceasing  to  be.  It  never  is. 
It  Is  ta  image,  ever  changing,  horns 
along  by  the  spectre  of  something  else. 
And  that  sometiilng  else  can  only 
be  permanent— It  Is  not  subject  to  change 
and  decay*  Mutability  is  tbe  universal  law  ta 
Nature,.  Even  diamonds  and  gold  and  silver 
become  and  cease)  to  become.  Tbist  science 
has  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Now  this 
changeability,  this  pbenomenallty  of  nature 
presupposes  a  case.  Something  must  hare 
caused  It.  It  did  not  cause  itself,  for  matter 
never  did  nor  never  could  cause  anything. 
Of  what  fa  It  the  production  T  Wha<ls  Irs  pro- 
ducer? Tliis  Natural  Universe  is  In  hist  pro- 
portions aad  harmonlorts  and  it  most  be  the 
expression  of  mind.  Intelligence,  soul.  Mind 
cannot  become  matter  nor  matter  btscotae 
snind.  One  Is  the  c*nae,  the  other  tba  effect 
of  tbe  cause.  Mind  Is  the  prodaesr.  Matter 
the  prodnosd.  All  that  man  has  made  out  of 
material  things  have  been  the  linages  of  tbe 
form  In  his  mind. 

Again,  modern  science  hss  proved  that  all 
material  substances  are  resolvahls  Into  force. 
Bound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  are 
but  manifestations  of  force.  They  are  not 
forms  of  matter,  suhstaaces.  And  ssstther 
are  tfaere  any  ponderable  forms  of  matter,  for 
all  ponderables  can  be  resolved  into  tmnen 
demotes  and  thsnoe  into  fores.  They  saw 
merely  foros  acting,  or  aspects  of  morioau 
There  Is  no  nbatantial  basis  and  const!  tutkai 
of  matter  in  sad  of  its**/.  Its  basis  m  fores, 
not  substance).  Modern  science  has  waAlncgfti 
divulged  the  aecret  of  matter.  Matter  Is  the 
lowest  pfcase  of  form  or  eassaos.  It  at  non- 
entity,  as  distinguished  fresn  entity,  which 
means  mind  or  being.  Matter  has  no  thought 
■or  Bwoticaj    nor  will.    It  has  no  qaalitaea  of 
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being,  and  therefore  it  is  non-being  or  lsnage. 
Physical  science  discovers  no  entity.  That  Is 
reserved  for  metaphysical  science,  and  these 
two  sciences  are  correlates.  There  m  no 
physical  world  without  a  metaphysical, 
neither  la  there  a  metaphysical  without  a 
physical .    Both  must  be  snd  net  together. 

What  ws  call  the  laws  of  sf  stars  are  the 
processes  of  the  forces  of  the  world.  It  ts 
fores,  not  atom,  to  which  all  can  be  resolved, 
and  It  is  force,  not  atom,  which  moves  In 
Nature.  This  foros  which  produces  naetter  Is 
never  augmented,  or  diminished,  or  annihi- 
lated. Force  exists  eternally ;  and,  as  abiding 
forever,  It  can  be  predicated  only  of  being. 
Only  being  Is  self-moved.  Tyndall  says  that 
all  terrestrial  energy  la  but  a  manifestation  of 
tbe  rhythm  of  fores.  Force  u  tbo  outward 
expression  and  manifestation  of  vtfZ  ener- 
gising. Only  that  which  wills  can  move  any- 
thing. And  It  must  be  will  self-determined 
to  predilected  aids.  What  lower  than  Intel- 
ligence could  dictate  and  maintain  the  beauty 
of  this  magnificent  temple  of  Nature  ?  Nature 
•hows  the  manifestations  of  Him  who  works 
In  us  and  around  us — the  all-ecclng  intellect 
and  the  all-potent  will,  "All  Nature  is 
divine  utterance." 

Thus  all  the  productions  of  the  universe  are 
a  perpetually  fresh  evolntion  of  the  divine 
power.  Nature  is  a  perpetual  production, 
and  tbe  productioo  most  be  coeval,  coexistent 
and  coeternal  with  tbe  producer.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  world  cannot  be  an  act  dons  a 
Certain  number  of  centuries  ago,  but  it  \m  'at- 
riant,  now,  it  «tan«ls  in  the  I'rrator  every 
minute.  It  ia  trcatiug  now  all  the  lime;  it 
whs  not  once  crvated.  Consequently,  the 
dt  strmlicn  of  the  world  is  the  destruction  of 
lie  maker. 

1I.uk  r  and  mind  nrc  w>  distinctly  unlike 
thai  Ihey  must  Ve  related  by  a  middle  term. 
This  medium  is  the  pliyical  organization. 
The  mind  ncos.  hear*  and  focls  matter  by 
means  nl  the  organs  of  the  body.  By  means 
of  our  physical  organ*  our  mind  acts  upon 
the  niat«aral  world.  These  organs  arc  not 
a  part  cf  man  himself.  They  are  only 
the  instrument*  by  which  lie  sees,  hears,  etc. 
The  real  man  is  the  spiritual  man,  but  in  order 
"\)Rt  here  ou  earth  he  must  have  this  or- 
ization  w>  tliat  he  can  perceive  earth, 
/rough  physical  generation  man— the  real 
aim— deseends  into  Nature.  We  know  phys- 
ical things  livunans  of  the  physical  body; 
but  by  weans  of  the  spiritual  body  we  know 
Inth  spiritual  and  physical  things.  When 
man  h*  only  conscious  of  matter,  he  is  the 
'•natural  man  ;".  when  conscious  of  spirit  also, 
he  is  the  "spiritual  man."  The  division  of 
the  waters  above  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  In-low  the  firmament  has  a  spiritual 
meaning.  The  mind  is  divided  into  a  per- 
ception of  things  spiritual  aud  a  perception  of 
things  material.  The  spiritual  consciousness 
is  above  the  firmament  (or  dividing  line  of 
the  mind),  and  the  material  consciousness  be- 
low it.  And  as  Thorean  says,  "He  that  is  in 
the  lower  level  of  life  docs  not  sec  the  higher 
level,"  but  he  that  is  in  the  higher  level 
sera  both.  True  art,  poetry  and  music  arc 
the  emhodying  iu  matter  of  the  spiritual 
forms.  The  artist  has  iu  his  mind  the -form 
he  creates  out  of  the  marhle,  for  the  eye  of 
genius  penetrates  the  spiritual  real  us  aud 
brings  forth  spiritual  forms.  The  statue  Is  re- 
lated UMhe  idea  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  art- 
ist as  the.  natural  world  is  related  to  the 
spiritual  world.  The  world  of  spirit  1*  the 
nal  world, ami  its  forms  are  the  real  forms. 
The  world  of  matter  is  an  apparition,  ami  its 
form*  are  hut  images. 


Ait  m  my  Itotly  tor  uie,  ami  your  body  for  you,  be 

iirm:  ,iur  iiiv ■mr>t  aromas: 
1T<  Wi.-Miirf  upon  yon  and  all  thing*—  we  arrest 

veu  nil; 
We  re;ilixe  the  soul  only  by  von,  vou  faithful  solids 

mid  fluid*; 
Through  yon  every  proof,  eoniparlton  anrl  tbe  *ug. 

gvsTtoni  anu  tit  te ruinatious  of  ounwlvas." 
A  beautiful  poem  quoted  by  Dr.  Jones  il- 
lustrates this  spirituality,  which,  in  spire  of 
ourselves,  with  our  argumcuts,  onr  doubts 
and  onr  dc*pair,  we  si  ill  are  conscious  of  and 
we  still  believe  iu. 

'■I  nave  area 
A  eurion*  rblkl,  abo  dwelt  upon  s  tract 
in  suL'.'i'  ciimil.i1,  spplying  w  his  ear 
""*■•    -.*.-.. >V  i  i..'iit  rfj  »inootb-ll|>ped  ra*U, 
lu  wlni  rt.  in  »llfnc*  husbetl.  his  \rrv  soul 
Utftt-utd  intcuseiv,  am)  bt«  countenance  soon 
Inphiemtl  with  Joy:  for  murmuring*  Irotn  within 
Wtrvhiatd— »ouorvu»  cadences!     Wbenbv, 
T<>  hi'  belief,  tbe  monitor  expressed 
Mvsteriuus  unk>n  with  its  native  sea. 
K\t  n  such  a  shell  the  universe  litclf 
Wtotbcrarof  Faith;  raid  there  are  tunes, 
1  doubt  ii.>! .  Winn  to  vou  It  dotb  Impart 

Aiiili.rii.    tiding*  pi  invi-il-lr  thin.  -  . 

im  ebb  mid  now.  and  ever-dnrtng  power; 
Aad  evutr.d  )«nce,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  Mini, » -  agitation,    rlere  )oo  stand, 
Aitore  and  worship,  when  you  know  It  not. 
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1'ie.u*  l-cvend  the  intention  of  your  thought; 
1'oev.t  i'lovv  tlic  meaning  of  your  will. 

Last  evening  we  had  a  novelty,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lecture  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Art."  illustrated  >w  the  sureopticon.  Pn> 
iessc  r  Harris  flowed  iu  thin  beautiful  lecture 
what  art  really  is  ami  bow  it  must 
1*  nii.VrMood.  It  is  the  expression 
of  reason  in  heantifnl  forms,  he  said, 
and  the  greatest  artists  have  been 
tiny  who  have  had  the  greatest  i.lcai  and 
(uliiodied  them  iu  the  n-.ost  Waittiful  form*. 
The  peat  artist  seizes  a  spiritual  idea  and 
tries  to  reproduce  it.  There  are  tine  arte, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and 
poetry-and  they  are  ranked  in  thia  order. 
Architecture  must  liave  a  peat  deal  of  »p»w* 
to  represent  its  idea.  It  is  •ymbolic— tke 
architecture  of  different  ages  has  embodied 
the  dittlnelive  thought  of  thoae  age*.  The 
tjwakrr  here  showed  the  differenoe  between 
the  temple  of  Tin  sens  and  the  eathctra)  of 
Cologur,  and  afterwards  we  saw  the  pictures 
of  each  on  the  screen.  Th«  former  is  low  and 
massive.  Its  pillars  are  unrnistakably  meant 
to  support  its  frame*  ork.  It  seems  to  rejoice 
In  earth,  and  with  its  many  massive  pillars  to 
rest  contentedly  there.  Thin  waa  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  that  rime.  They 
were  joyous  and  happy  in  living.  The  cathe- 
dral, on  the  other  hand,  with  ita  hundreds  of 
spires,  represents  another  idea.  Ita  snppnrta 
are  all  threadlike,  as  if  they  were  cords  sus- 
pended  from  above  to  hold  up  the  floor.  Every- 
thing in  it  aspires.  The  idea  is  that  man  Is 
from  above,  that  all  depends  from  above  and 
is  holding  up  the  earth.  The  cathedral  of 
Cologne  is  spiritual,  regardless  of  earth 
and  earthly  things.  It  aspires  to  the  heaven 
whence  it  came.  So  the  architecture  of  every 
age  represents  the  dominant  thought  of  the 
people  of  that  age. 

The  same  ia  true  of  sculpture.  With  the 
Greeks,  unity  of  action  is  represented  in  the 
statues,  that  bring  the  aim  of  the  people. 
These  forms  are  therefore  essentially  beauti- 
ful and  symmetrical.  Sculpture  can  repre- 
sent action  and  motive,  but  rarely  emotion. 
The  Laocoijn  is  an  exception  to  this.there  being 
in  this  group  three  different  emotions  ex- 
pressed. But  this  was  a  work  of  the  period 
of  decline,  when  the  artists  tried  to  express 
emotion,  and  generally  failed. 

l'aiuting  is  cnpableof  expressing  emotion  to 
n  high  tlopee,  and  by  means  of  perspective 
and  light  and  shade  can  give  a  peat  idea  in  a 
small  space.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ 
has  liceu  the  peatest  subject  of  painting,  be- 
cause in  that  idea  is  there  the  peatest  chance 
for  emotional  expression.  Music  is  a  still 
higher  art,  for  without  space  it  can  express  a 
progression  of  emotions.  A  symphony  of 
Boetlkiven  will  express  a  whole  life-history. 
Poetry  is  the  highest  art  of  all,  because  it  lias 
for  its  instrument  the  word,  the  language  un- 
derstood by  all,  and  through  musical  motions 
united  with  words,  it  expresses  the  ideas  of 
the  peatest  artist,  the  poet. 

Alter  this  analysis,  the  lecturer  threw  upon 
the  little  screen  a  number  of  pictures,  and 
explained  to  his  hearers  the  idea  of  each. 
The  most  interesting  were  the  Holbein  "Ma- 
donna," the  8istlne  "Madonna"  and  Michael 
Angelo's  "Fates."  Two  copies  of  each  were 
shown,  one  a  pbotopaph  from  the  original, 
and  the  other  an  enpaving ;  and  the  failure 
of  the  engraver  to  catch  the  idea  waa  pointed 
out.  In  the  "Fates,"  for  instance,  the  figure 
of  Clotho  is  In  the  dim  background,  and  is 
quite  indistinct.  The  engraver,  In  trying  to 
reproduce  this,  has  spoiled  the  Idea.  He  has 
given  Clotho  a  look  of  horror,  while  she 
ought  to  be  singing,  for  she  la  unconcerned 
with  the  fate  of  man.  She  merely  hold*  the 
distaff.  The  expression  of  Lachesls,  the 
central  figure,  who  is  spinning  tha  lives  of 
men,  is  quite  different  in  the  two  pictures. 
In  the  original  It  ia  a  pleading 
look.  The  whole  picture,  even  to  tha 
folds  of  the  headdress,  pleads,  aa 
•he  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  Atropos,  who 
is  about  to  cut  the  thread  of  Ufa  which  ah*  is 
spinning.  Lachesls  wishes  to  have  each 
life  a  long  one  and  she  pleads  for  another 
moment.  This  is  notcanght  by  the  engraver 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  main  feature  In 
the  picture  is  the  right  arm  of  Atropos.  It 
pinions  the  right  arm  or  Lachesls  In  such  a 
way  that  her  band  must  open  and  she  must 
stop  spinning,  while  the  shears  of  Atropos 
are  atom  to  cut  the  thread.  The  expression 
of  Atropos  Is  wonderful.  It  la  not  revenge- 
fnl  or  cruel.  It  says,  I  am  sorry,  but  it  moat 
he  done.  The  whole  figure  is  stem  and  re- 
lentless, ss  with  Us  firm  eyes  fixed  on  tha 
pleading  eyes  of  Lachesls,  Atropos  bends 
over  her  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
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The  idea  of  the  Holbein  Madonna  was 
also  explained.  In  this  pictnre  the  mother 
holds  a  sickly  child,  while  below  her  at  tha 
right  and  left  are  the  family  of  a  burgomas- 
ter praying  to  her  for  the  health  of  their  child, 
and  In  the  forcpound  ia  a  rosy,  happy  boy. 
Soma  have  taken  this  to  mean  that  the 
Madonna  has  put  down  ber  own  baby  and 
taken  up  the  sick  baby  of  the  burgomaster. 
But  the  better  Idea  is  that  the  child  in  the 
foreground  is  the  burgomaster's  child,  and 
that  the  Christ  child  lias  taken  his  sickness 
from  him,  so  that  now  he  stands  there  well. 
His  attitude  expresses  this.  He  ia  looking  at 
bis  arm  aa  if  in  surprise  that  be  can  lift  it 
again ;  his  health  has  returned .  The  Christ 
child  leans  his  head  on  his  soother's  neck 
and  stretches  out  his  left  hand  in  blessing. 
His  expression— pitiful,  loving,  and  yet  over- 
come with  the  sickness  just  come  upon  him — 
is  wonderful. 

The  Sistine  Madonna  all  know  perfectly 
well,  but  all  do  not  know  bow  far  below  the 
original  all  copies  of  it  are.  This  Is  most 
strikingly  shown  in  the  face  of  the  Madonna. 
The  original  face  Is  feminine  and  womanly, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  strong,  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  is  that  of  surprise  min- 
gled with  a  dreamy  look,  as  if  she  were 
looking  through  what  she  saw  to  the 
future  beyond.  No  one  knowa  what 
idea  Rafael  meant  to  embody  in  thia 
wonderful  painting.  It  was  an  inspi- 
ration, and  ia  said  to  have  been  a  vision.  It 
wan  minted  all  at  once,  and  is  fast  fadlno 
away,  so  lightly  are  the  colors  w-*  on.  The 
face  of  the  Madonna  in  an  engraving  shown 
by  the  lecturer  has  lost  the  right  expression. 
It  is  a  narrower  face,  and  is  slightly  insipid ; 
womanish  instead  of  womanly.  The  broad 
brow  is  contracted,  the  mouth  is  narrower 
and  the  ehin  longer.  The  two  faces  are  dis- 
tinctly different.  A  pbotopaph  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  original  shown  to  us  so  that  the 
Madonna  and  child  appeared  life-size,  gave  a 
very  different  idea  of  this  beautiful  picture 
than  any  we  can  get  from  the  ordinary  engrav- 
ings or  photographs. 

After  hearing  this  lecture  wc  are  able  to 
realize  the  truth  of  what  all  persons  say  who. 
have  been  abroad,  namely,  that  to  see  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  we  must  go  where 
they  are.  Professor  Harris  will  give  a  second 
lecture  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Art,"  on  Satur- 
day morning.  It  will  be  well  worth  hearing. 
Harriktte  R.  Skattocx. 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

rRIDAT,    AUGUST   4,    1M*. 

CiULDllOCJt:       AN    EVENING     WITB 
TB0X8AU. 


(Connvenasaeset  lbs  Transcript.] 

~  ■     Corooan,  Ang.  1 

The  affection  and  respect  with  which  Miss 
Teabody  Is  regarded  by  all  who  know  her 
was  made  manifest  In  the  audience  who  came 
to  hear  her  lecture  of  Wednesday  morning. 
In  many  respects  her  lecture  was  on*  of  the 
finest  we  have  bad,  and  showeda clear  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  life  to  which  few  ever  at- 
tain. The  audience  waa  larger  than  It  often 
Is,  and  although  the  lecture  was  a  lonj  one, 
the  attention  waa  held  to  the  end. 

The  okl  idea  that  the  child's  mind  M  like  • 
blank  piece  of  paper  upon  which  are  to  be 
written  the  thought*  of  IU  teacher*  Is' an 
erroneous  on*.  That  was  not  what  Christ 
soe&nt  when  1*  set  the  little  child  among  his 
disciple*  and  bad*  them  learn  of  him.  He 
meant  tbat  they  should  be  a*  little  chil- 
dren in  their  innocenc* ;  tbat  they  should  try 
to  partake  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child 
before  he  loses  the  light  he  ha*  brought  with 
bins  from  th*  home  whence  be  came. 

Childhood  Is  the,  great  problem,  and  to  un- 
derstand it  I*  to  understand  the  life  of  man. 
The  topic  waa  suggested  to  the  speaker  by 
the  dream  of  th*  generous  lady  by  whose 
munificence  the  existence  of  HUlsld*  Chaps! 
vn  mad*  pwjubls-  Ml*.  Elisabeth  Thomp- 
son, alter  listening  to  one  of  tb*  lectures  of 
the  first  year  of  tb*  school  (when  it  waa  held 
ia  tb*  bona*  where  Mr.  Alcott  oao*  lived, 
and  where  Mr.  Harris  now  live*).  In  a  noon- 
day aap  dreamed  tb*  following  dream :  On 
.tbe  spot  where  the  chapel  now  stand*  ah* 
saw  a  great  whit*  throne,  with  soarbl*  sUpi 
leading  up  to  It.  On  tbe  throws  sat  a  majestie 
form,  with  a  crown  of  rainbow,  and  he  gased 
latently  at  an  Infant  lying  la  hi*  lap.  Reside 
him.  in  tb*  air,  wan  two  rosy  cloud*  rapidly 


revolving.  A*  the  dreamer  gazed  at  the** 
clouds,  she  saw  one  of  them  become  a  bird's 
■cat,  full  of  hungry  bird*,  and  tb*  other  a 
soother  bird  flying  toward*  tb*  nest  with 
food  ra  bar  beak  for  bar  young  on**. 

This  drear*  «««msd  to  rearsssat 
la  bar  tha  blaa  of  tke  School  of 
Philosophy.  Bar*  waa  symbolized  Philoso- 
phy trying  t*  read  the  secret  of  life ;  ber*  alts 
Philosophy  with  It*  rainbow  of  promiea, 
pointing  to  tbe  problesa  of  childhood  aad  tall- 
lag  d*  to  obaarv*  that  in  th*  child  la  revealed 
the  couaterpart  of  divinity . 

The  child  is  a  Joyous  being  aad  is  a  mssssn 
fsr  of  love.  Rnekio  has  noted  what  a  dtspro- 
•ortlea  the**  la  bomoea  the  great  overflow- 
lag  Joy  of  a  child  and  tbe  little  oooasioa 
which  can*  It  forth.  H*  bring*  hi*  Joy  with 
his*,  aad  It  need*  oaly  to  be  called  forth  by 
th*  eye*  tad  tones  of  lore.    Thechild 

"BeboMs  tbs  light  sad  whence  it  lows; 
Bs  sees  Bin  his  Joy." 

The  child's  birth  Is  not  an  absolute  forget- 
ting, though  it  is  partially  so,  that  he  may 
know  the  thing*  ol  thl*  world.  He  come*  here 
with  a  divine  nature  which  can  only  be 
called  forth  by  love.  The  children  In  tbe 
lonndliag  hospitals  have  the  beat  of  care; 
they  have  clean  clothes,  soft  beds  and  sweet 
milk ;  bnt  they  nearly  aU  die.  This  Is  because 
their  real  life  Is  not  called  forth  by  that  love 
which  In  th*  mother'*  heart  and  in  her  nur- 
**T  P'»y  develop  tbe  little  soul. 

The  child'*  senses  are  developed  slowly. 
It  take*  him  a-  long  while  to  find  tbat  he  can 
use  his  body.  His  body  Is  something  external 
to  him.  It  frightens  him  with  its  size  "d 
weight.  He  is  afraid  to  walk  until  th*  moth- 
er's lev*  encourages  the  little  divine  spark  to 
try  what  It  can  do  with  thia  cumbersome 
body.  Tbe  idea  that  children  come  Into  the 
world  totally  depraved  Is  happily  replaced  by 
something  better.  The  baby  is  the  nnfallcn, 
not  the  fallen,  man.  He  Is  the  pure  person ; 
the  wellspring  whence  we  can  learn  man's 
nature. 

Our  education,  therefore,  ha*  been  loving, 
we  should  learn  of  the  child,  watch  him,  bo 
eanse  one  with  him.  We  must  ask  him 
to  tell  us  what  ha  Is,  to  express  himself 
to  us,  to  give  his  own  Ideas.  And  this  can 
only  be  done  by  tender  lovingness,  for  the 
little  soul  will  shrink  within  Itself  if  It  meets 
bard  words :  and  in  self-defence  will  learn  to 
deceive,  end  from  deception  its  moral  nature 
will  at  last  become  warped.  Evil  cornea  of 
the  lack  of  love  in  education.  The  soul  Is 
first  pained  and  saddened  by  finding  no  love 
la  the  world,  and  there  comes  to  it  in  conse- 
quence moral  evil.  The  act  ol  those  though ;- 
less  parent*  who  wrongly  educate  their  chil- 
dren ia  like  that  of  the  men  who  crucified 
Jesus.  Such  parents  do  not  understand  their 
children;  they  do  not  conceive  their  InneT 
life.  This  can  only  be  learned  by  studying 
what  tbe  child  is  and  becoming  like  him  our- 
selves. Froebel's  motto  Is,  "Let  us  live  with 
our  children."  And  he  says  further,  "The 
child  ia  ita  first  lmpruses  I*  the  germ  of  all 
humanity." 

Th*  mother  shonld  be  the  co-worker  with  the 
Creator  who  has  given  to  her  child  the  divine 
ia  pulse,  and  Instead  of  resisting  *nd  thwarting 
th*  awakening  soul,  should  lead  and  encour- 
age it.  Wordsworth's  od*  beautifully  ex- 
presses this  idea  of  the  dlvineneas  of  child- 
hood', and  haa  been  the  careful  study  of  all 
who  believe  la  this  new  gospel  of  education. 

Ia  th*  discussion  Mr.  Aloott  told  the  story 
of  tia  school  In  Boston  forty  year*  ago,  where 
he  tried  to  draw  out  tbe  souls  of  hi*  pupils. 
H*  surrounded  them  with  beauty  and  then 
mad*  them  think  for  themulve*.  Miss  Pea- 
body  was  aanoeiated  with  him,  and  bar  "Rec- 
ord* of  a  School"  tell*  th*  story  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  Is  a  record  of  what  the  children 
did  and  said.  They  were  called  out  and  ea- 
eonragod  to  aspic**  their  Idea*.  Tbey  were  told  j 
to  give  their  own  thoughts  concerning  the  Ufa 
at  Jesus,  and,  said  Mr.Alcou.no  on*  need  go  to 
a  theological  school  who  read*  that  book. 
Vat  sit**  a  while  the  parent*  began  to  find 
tbat  thslr  children  were  developing  religion* 
creed*  of  their  own,  often  at  variance  with 
tha  family  belief.  Aa  Orthodox  family  snd- 
d«aly  found  Itself  encumbered  with  a  Unita- 
rian child,  and  a  Unitarian  family  with  aa 
Orthodox  child.  80  tb*  school,  owing  to  that 
and  other  caoae*  (possibly  because  the  teachsr 
did  aot  understand  th*  beet  way  of  doing  It, 
modestly  mggiHi*  Mr.  Aloott)  dM  aot  lire 
knag,  and  only  remains  a*  a  Mad  of  fore- 
shadowing of  lb*  kindergarten  system  now  so 

Last  sveaing  Mr.  taaberB  gave  u*  reeding* 
from  Tborean's  nnprtated  works,  tb*  selec- 
tions bslsg  mostly   from  the   wriUags  of  hi* 
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youth.  Tbe  first  was  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister  Helen,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Thia 
is  full  of  fun  aad  brotherly  afeetioa 
and  gives  testtmoay  of  how  dear  hi* 
home  mnst  have  been  to  him.  Other 
le'ter*  were  read,  all  replete  at  oaae 
v  <th  aneedotee,  witty  allusions  and  profound 
ughta.  Iaoneof  them  he  describe*  hi* 
val  in  New  York  ami  tbe  eagerness  of  th* 
oeu  to  serve  him-  They  seem  to  have  ex- 
ed  me,  he  said,  so  glad  were  tbey  to  see 
and  to  offer  me  a  ride.  He  Hopped  at  a 
place  aeven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city, 
and  In  hi*  first  letter  home  say*  he  haa  not 
seen  New  York  yet,  as  it  is  quite  an  under- 
taking, It  being  a  htilf-Aay't  Journey  assay. 
This  was  written  is  1843.  In  another  letter, 
he  tell*  hi*  mother  that  his  clothe*  have  not 
come  to  mending  yet,  and  tbat  be  haa  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  new  pantaloons,  ready-made, 
for  t 2.25.  These  letters  are  delightful  pic- 
tures of  a  happy  family  life.  In  J85C,  he 
writes  from  Eagleswood,  describing  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Weld's  school.  This  is  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Weld,  the  husband  of  Angelina  Grimks  aad 
at  present  a  teacher  of  literature  In  Boston. 
This  waa  about  the  time  the  men  began  to 
wear  beards,  and  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Weld's 
long  white  heard.  He  also  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Weld's  bloomer  co3tume  and  of  the  game*  with 
the  children  of  the  school,  when  they  all 
danced  together,  Mr.  Weld  taking  the  lead. 
The  earlier  letters  were  written  before  the 
time  of  envelopes,  and  the  address  and  seal 
are  on  the  back  of  the  letter  itself.  To  see 
aad  hear  such  old  letters  carries  on*  back  to 
the  past  In  a  most  delightful  way. 

Besides  the  letters,  Mr.  Sanborn  read  an 
essay  entitled  "The  Service,"  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  This  was 
never  printed,  though  extract*  from  It  may 
have  been,  aa  there  are  pencil  marks  in  th* 
margin  which  seem  to  mean  that  passage* 
were  to  be  need, 

Margaret  Fuller  refused  this  for  The  Dial, 
not  because  It  did  not  contain  good  thought*, 
bnt  because  tbe  s;yle  was  too  rough,  she  said. 
"The  Service"  was  in  three  chapters,  entitled 
respectively  "The  Recruit,"  "What  Music 
Shall  We  Have?"  and  "Not  How  Many,  bnt 
Whert  the  Enemy  Are."  The  theme  hi  the 
bravely  of  man  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
among  the  many  good  thoughts  aio  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Tbe  golden  mean,  In  ethics  aa  in  phytic*, 
I*  the  centre  of  the  system." 

"The  house-roof  fight*  with  the  rain ;  be 
who  is  under  shelter  does  not  feel  it."  This 
refers  to  the  shelter  of  one's  own  bravery. 

"Most  things  are  strong 'in  one  direction, 
but  the  brave  man  is  equally  strong  every- 
where." 

"There  is  no  ill  which  msy  not  be  dissipat- 
ed if  you:  let  in  more  light." 

"When  bravery  pew  afraid  it  took  music 
with  it,"  (to  keep  up  iu  courage). 

"Life  should  be  a  steady  progression." 

"Let  not  death  be  the  sole  task  of  life." 

"The  bravest  deed  Is  the  life  of  a  brave 
man." 

"We  are  dreaming  of  what  we  are  to  do." 

"Let  us  make  such  haste  as  the  morning 
and  such  delay  as  tbe  evening." 

The  following  letter,  written  to  his  suiter 
Helen  in  Latin  and  translated  for  this  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Sanborn,  Is  given  a*  aa  exponent 
of  hi*  life  *nd  thought*  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three: 

Co.«ooan,  Jsa.  7k\  int. 

Dear  Sister— There  is  a  peat  snowdrift  at 
the  door,  and  cold  intolerable  within  door*. 
The  sky  Itself  Is  falling,  I  think,  and  covering 
the  earth.  I  leave  my  bed  late  In  the  morn- 
ing and  early  go  back  to  It ;  much  boar-frost 
on  tbe  window  shuU  off  the  view,  and  here  I 
am  writing  In  woe,  with  a  pea  that  does  not 
flow,  for  my  finger*  and  my  wiu  are  stiff.  I 
would  sing  with  Horace,  If  the  word*  did  not 
•tick  In  my  throat— 

"as*  how  Nswshawfoek,  whlu  wrta  ■ 
Stands  shining,  whii*  Uw  Uboring  wi 
Brad  with  tbelr  unroen,  sad  the  floods 
Y—l  frsesug  Winter  caul  their  lew. 

■aap  eel]  the  hearth  sad  ssslt  Ike  *ok*"— 

and  tbe  rest  of  it ;  yet  hereafter,  chanting  the 
melody,  aad  with  a  happier  note,  I  shall  sing, 

"ls's  longer  }oys  tbs  herd  la  stall,  aor  plouxhmsa 

•  It  Ux  lire  beside, 
Ho  more  toe  snows  are  piled  above  the  ssss due's 

arMtj 
■at  esatk  the  under  snana  of  spring  the  tram  at 

Vrsns  wanders  wide." 

When   tbe   mavis   and   merle  berah)  the 

spring  yens.  I  bone,  lelvisf-  *ebolastie  oar**, 
and  unyoking  from  toll,  will  condescend  to 
uriM  yourself  at  leleare  with  roe,  either 
amid  th*  woods  or  00  th*  cliff*  of  rairhavea, 
or  la  my  boat  00  Waldea  Poad,  trailing  year 
head  la  the  wave  or  admiring  yosnr  Image 
below. 

aTalwer  ss  to  sag  a  name  unknown,  oae  of 
tbe  Ignoble  crowd,  neither  to  be  oootradlcud 
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nor  cited.  Vet  in  truth  I  have  some  favor 
for  anyjone  who  u  suffering  from  the  immed- 
icable disease  o*  aathonbip. 

jjoct  not  tbe  spectacle  at  the  Islington  on 
fire  disturb  vonr  dreams?  Tet  let  ua  not,  aa 
tbe  superstitious  multitude  do,  find  fault  with 
the  gods  of  fire  and  of  ocean;  Nature  doth 
take  equal  care  for  mitea  and  for  men ;  the  la 
both  our  fair-weather  and  our  foul-weather 
friend  awl  lover. 

If  you  love  history  and  the  bold  exploit*  of 
heroes,  do  not  lay  Rollin  aside,  nor  offend 
Clio  now,  ao  that  you  may  oak  her  forgive- 
ness by-and-by.  What  Latin  books  do  you 
read— I  say  read,  not  strut,.  Happy  ia  be 
who  can  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  own 
books,  and  peruse  them  often  without  the 
fear  of  an  urgent  taskmaster  I  He  is  tar  from 
hurtful  idleness,  and  can  invite  and  aay  fare- 
well to  his  friends  when  he  wllh  A  good 
book  is  the  noblest  work  of  man.  Hence  a 
reitson  not  only  for  reading,  but  for  writing  too. 
Your  readers  shall  not  be  lacking,— here  am 
I !  If  you  have  not  In  mind  to  write  a  hook, 
then  by  all  means  a  toact.  It  wjll  do  pos- 
terity no  good  that  yon  have  drawn  breath 
and  passed  through  life,  now  easily,  now 
with  hardship, — but  to  have  had  thoughts  and 
especially  to  have  written  them  down,  that  is 
something. 

I  fear  yon  may  have  got  tired  of  this  letter, 
and  now  the  fair  light  is  fading, 

"And  longer  fall  tbe  shadows  of  the  bills'' 
ss  Virgil  says.    Therefore  fare  you    well,— 
yea  farewell  and  sleep  sweetly,  both  my  sis- 
ters, and  forget  not  to  write. 

H.  D.  Tsosuuo. 

"To  this  high  strain  of  letter-writing,"  said 
Mr.  Sanborn,  "succeeds  on  the  earn*  sheet  a 
Latin  postscript  in  the  name  of  his  mother, 
and  wholly  domestic  in  its  tone.  'Black  Sam,' 
.of  course,  is  the  family  cat,  which  in  my  timel 
'was  known  as  'Kin.' "  ' 

!  "Dear  Sophia— Black  Sam  is  subject  to 
frequent  ill-turns,  which  have  deprived  him1 
of  bis  agility  and  equanimity;  at  these  turns, 
he  goes  down  cellar  and  stays  there  many 
hours.  Your  flowers,  oh  cruel  cold  I  have 
been  slain,  with  little  distinction  in  their 
death.  Tbe  cactus  is  burnt  up  with  frost, 
but  the  geraniums  still  flourish.  Our 
sociables  have  been  revived  this  winter. 
They  will  meet  at  our  house  In  April  or  May, 
would  that  you  could  be  bejel  Mother's 
sister,  Sophia,  remains  with  us ;  when  she  will 
go  home  I  know  not.  We  still  suffer  from 
colds  in  the  head,  but  not  go  much  as  we  did. 
Miss  E.  White  is  making  a  little  visit  in  the 
village.  Remember  and  write  within  two 
weeks.  We  expect  a  letter  next  Sunday. 
That  you  remain  well  is  the  desire  of  your 
mother,  C.  Thokxao. 

By  the  hand  of  H.  D.  T." 

And  this  is  the  man  who  is  usually  spokeni 
of  as  unapproachable. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  reading  a  poem 
written  by  Thorean  in  his  youth,  probably 
before  he  was  twenty,  in  which  he  lays  down 
bis  plana  for  life.  Life,  with  its  problems, 
waa  always  his  chief  thought.  The  popular! 
impression  of  him  is  that  he  cared  for  little 
hut  animals  and  plants,  was  morose  and 
cynical,  and  lived  alone.  That  this  Js  not  the' 
truth,  these  letters  and  poems  abundantly 
prove. 

The  discussion  was  very  interesting.  Mr. 
Alcott  remembered  a  visit  that  he  and 
Thorean  made  on  Mr.  Greeley.  Alice  Cary 
was  there.  They  had  hasty  pudding  and  milk 
for  supper,  and  Mrs.  Greeley  helped  her 
guests  and  then  stopped,  leaving  Mr.  Greeley 
without  any  supper.  The  guests  waited,  un- 
certain whether  to  begin,  and  Anally  Mr. 
Greeley  said,  "Etta,  am  I  to  have  any  7"  She 
paiu'nc'tfiteuuon  and' he  "repeated,  "Did  you 
hear  what  I  said?  A™  I  to  have  any?" 
Then  she  helped  him.  Like  most  remarkable 
people,  she  was  probably  thinking  of  some-  ■ 
thing  else)  Mr.  Alcott  and  Thorean  also 
called  on  Walt  Whitman.  They  first  saw  his 
mother,  a  fine  old  lady  who  told  them  what  a 
good  boy  Walt  was.  They  then  went  up- 
stairs and  found  Walt  in  his  chamber,  which 
wos  in  singnlar  confusion.  There  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Bacchus  or  a  satyr  on  the  wall,  and 
the  "good  grey  poet"  of  the  future  lay  on  a 
settee.  He  asked  them,  among  other  things, 
what  Emerson  thought  of  him  (Whitman). 

('He  wanted  very  much  to  hear  about  Walt, " 
anghed  Mr.  Alcott.  His  trade  was  that  of  a 
stonemason,  but  he  did  not  admit  this,  bat 
said  he  was  "a  lazy  fellow  and  wrote 
"/•onus."  He  walked  back  with  his  visitors, 
dl***"*  •  •  •  * 
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If  iv  lu.«n  CpoaJ  tbe  6rae»ee  *t  Maw  Kar 
l^a-V-Hlffk  Kuk  of  Ebchom  as  aa  Oraale 
ftiWrMt-Jb.  AJeett  Upm  InddvUealUa* 
uW  iU,J>*rt  la  tan  OmIIiU  of  UC*. 


covooftS?  aUaa.,  Aug .  t,  latt.— Oae  «C  ta*  mas* 
nnmarou*  audience*  of  Um  tares,  gathered  a* 
Hillside  Chapel  this  forenoon  to  bear  Mr.  *\  **• 
Sanborn',  lecture  mpoa  **&•  OraeJea  of  Now 
England."  A  large  proportloa  waa  woan,  aad 
donbtlee*  tbey  *n}oy*d  the  poetic  prs**ntarion  af 
truth  better  than  soma  of  the  nhllwplss*  end 
less  direct  view*  which  the  pros*  lecture*  usually 
offer.  Thai  waa  Ua  seeded  of  Ml  fmaborn** 
laotona  aad  tba  last,  aa  aa  wia  aaan 
laav*  Concord  to  ba  lliwt  smrtae; 
tha  renxainder  of  the  tana.  Haw  bgfeatd  *t» 
elea,  aa  eaid  1m  opening,  were  originally  aba 
utterance*  of  tbe  pulpit,  aad  wara  axpnaaad  ta 
pros*,  aad  aa  read  from  early  witting*,— each  a* 
Boger  Williams's  lattar  to  Governor  Kadi  as  St. 
npoa  hi*  persecution,  aad  oaa  ay  tba  ***** 
antoor  to  tba  Bar.  Fatar  tatter  «f  Caaoard, 
urging  taa  coatlomaooa  of  taa  people  ta  moral 
wealth,  If  the*  woald  escape  abeosat*  poverty  ■ 
•viry  ratpaotr— to  »bow  taa  ormcalar  writing  aad 
character  of  tbe  seen  who  lied  a  powerful  **onJ*V 
lAC'  iaflaaaoa  aaoa  **riy  Kaw  to  gland  Ufa. 
Joba  Woolanan  waa  quoted,  aad  aJao  Joaataam 
Edwards,  on  extract  being  takaa  free*  hi*  Jovr- 
nal  of  1723  upon  tbe  sovereignty  of  God  aad  tba 
■tata  of  tba  hum**  sonA  .  Mr.  laabora  tbaa  road 
froai  alary  Emerson  of  Cuaoofd,  bat  ft  waa  bar 
proaa  Taralflad  by  Balpb  Waldo  Emerson  ia  aia 
poem,  "Tba  Nun's  Aspiration,"  Iran*  baas  at 
tbie  ara  aa  .'oikrwaj— 

Th»  TtftenlaT  doth  nerer  frnfli, 

Tixlav  eoet  tfnidtflns  Uironph  tba  whDa, 

Yet  In  lh«  nunc  of  UodheAd,  I 

The  raCrrow  Iront,  and  tin  Oafy; 

1  li&u^h  I  :im  wf.t.  yet  ucxl,  wiwn  prarad. 

Cannot  wlthbold  his  eoaQocrlng  aid. 

I  tire  of  ahrsoaa,  I  roth  to  Be, 
I  paa»  with  yonder  come  I  int*— 
F.isa  wltb  the  cotnei  Into  apnea 
WLicb  mock-  Uiy  touto  embrace. 
Emeraon,  said  Sir.  Sanborn,  la  tba  chief  oraen- 
lar  poet  ilnoe  Shakaipeare.     Tba  only  poeta  who 
ara  to  be  compared  wltb  him  in  thil  reapeet  ara 
Wordsworth  and   Gothe.       Wordsworth  repre- 
sented the  rnalght  of  tbeEnirlisb  conscience  and 
Gothe   was   more  an  oracle  of  culture.  wbo«« 
poetry  Is  sometimes  austere,   but   is  rarely  bil- 
lowed   by    profound    piety.        Utfthe's    oracular 
utterances  are  found  chiefly  In  bis  dramas  and  in 
the  son^s  inserted  in  bis  poems.      Air.  San i torn 
quoted  t rum  the  accusins;  sons;  of  the  Parsee  in 
"lphijrenia"  (Frot  bine  barn's  tranblation),  «*With- 
in  my  ears  resounds  that  ancient  f-ons:,    etc;  to 
show  Gtfrhe  s   style   of   oracular   writing.     The 
song  of  tne  Eartb-npirit  in  "Faust"  illustrates  It 
also.      Wordsworth  has   been  the  oracle  of  New 
England,  nut  Emerson   Is   a   better  oracle  than 
either  he  or  Gdttie.      Mr.  Sanborn  read   Words- 
worth's sonnet  on    the  downfall   of    tbe  Tv  ro- 
les©      peasanta       In       1809      when      resisting 
the   power     of     Kanoleon,   aa   Illustrating   his 
oracular  poetry,  and  also   bis  sonnet  to  Ferdi- 
nand Sculll,  to  show  his  method  of  presenting 
his  doctrine  of  tbe  will.  Emerson  regards  Woroa- 
worth  as  haviog  reached  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  age  in  bis  "Ode  on  Immortality,"  but  .Mr.  San- 
born regarded  Ut.  Emerson  aa  himself  reaching 
a  higher  mark  In  bis  "Sphinx."    Plato  does  not 
surpass  Emerson  in  his  oracular  ode  to  Baanty. 
the  closing  linea  of  which  ara  these:— 
While  thus  to  tovr  ha  gave  his  days 
In  loyul  worship,  sconitnt  prmlss, 
B  '"■  pp1  *-m  their  lares  tor  nlai  ta  Tata 
1  bknng  A-n  ut  :on  nnd  paite  ing  Oalal 
lie  thought  1l  fcj  pjikr  to  be  dead. 
To  die  for  Btunty.  than  hvs  for  lrsart 
Mr.  Sanborn  also  read  from  tha  poem  aa  "Inl- 
tial,  Dasmonic  and  Celestial  LoTe.ir 
The  Dtrm  n  ever  build-  a  wail, 
Bjuuscu*  eiKkne*  aad  Lociodaa, 
Nohtnde  loMtll  n<**-: 
la  like  sort  his  lore  doth  taJL 

In  his  prowess  ba  erolla 

And  tlrw  mnidtods)  iu*nlta. 
UH  Uiip-iUent  Looks  deToar 
Oft  tba  Luunbia  and  tba  aosa. 

And  ever  tha  Dataaoaie  lore 
loiheikDeemorof  w.ir* 
And  tbe  parent  of  remorat. 
Bo  t  tbe  celestial  tore  risen  shore  thUsemahaeaa, 
There  need  no  tow*  to  brad 
Whom  not  earb  other  area,  but  flad. 
Tliet  plre  and  take  no  nledaa  or  —thy— 
future  Is  the  bond  of  both. 
Of  an  oracular  nature  Is  the  poem  addressed  to 
Rbea,  of  which  was  read  tha  latter  portion  begin- 
ning,— 

Who  drinks  of  Cupid's  nectar  cap 
Loretb  downwnrd.  aad  aot  op. 
"Uriel"  tells  of  tbe  mystery  of  Ufa,  and' la 
Perslaa  In  Its  spirit.  In  It  Emeraoa  Is  supposed 
to  be  partially  identified  with  Bayd.  who  over- 
heard tne  young  goda  talking.  The  beginninir  of 
tbe  poem  goe*  bark  to  tbe  pritaeral  period  of  tbe 
Zoroaatrlan  religion. 

It  fell  to  tba  ancient  periods 

Whlcb  tbe  bruedlnc  roul  aarrvys. 
Or  erer  tbe  wild   time    eouMtd  ftaaaT 
Into  eaiesdar  aBonlha  and  dava. 
Tba  bold  deolaratloa  of  Uri  «1,— 
Lire  tn  nature  H  not  fonnd  ; 
l'nli    m.  id  iml'f  r**  *r+  ro«nd; 
III  ram  nrouu  t-d,  ail  nn  maraj 
fcvll  *  ill  bleast  und  tot  will  burn 
produces    great  consurnatloa   among  the   goda 
and  serapba,  but  Uriel    was  of  keensr  vision 
than  they.    Tbe  poein,  "Tbe  Sphinx,"  Is  a  poem 
of  world-history  and  ac  epitome  of  philosophy. 
The  Bpblnx  la  no   longeT  tbe  Bmotlaa  monster 
nor   the  Egyptian   goJdcta      Etuersuo'e  Sphlna 
is  the  mundane  «oaL      Emeraoa  always  put  this 
poem  first  In  his  editions  of  poems,  signifying 
that   It  contains  tba   aoluUoa  ot  what   follows. 


The  whole  of  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Sanborn 
as  It  bands  In  the  latest  editions.  It  la  tba 
moat  remarkable  oracular  poem  of  literature,  be 
said,  and  he  expected  to  lire  long  enough  to  see 
professorships  established  at  Harvard  and  Tale 
for  tba  enfolding  of  tbe  meaning  of  the  poem 
es  prnfearturs  hsre  explained  the  Tlmarus  and 
Aristotle's  writlnab  about  tbeaoeU.  Ia  tbe  North 
Aaeerlcaa  BaelesJ.  tbaa  edited  by  //rofeaaor 
Bowea.  now  of  Harvard,  and  la  aa  article  wrav , 
ten  oy  him,  "Tae  Sphinx1'  when  It  first  appeared 
waa  merrily  spoken  of  aa  g aiunsj  taa  ultiata 
Thule  ol  nonsense. 

Hermann  Grimm  done  not  assent  to  tbe  eri tineas 
that  only  Etneraon  can  be  compered  with  Shakes- 
peare, and  mention*  Sobllier  aad  Gotae  alaa. 
But  Emerson's  rank  must  be  very  high.  Ha  waa 
Persian  rather  than  Greek,  English  or  America*. 
He  was  allied  to  the  great  Zorrewtar  aad  tbe  far- 
seeing  Partblaas.  He  was  reman  ia  eU  bulk* 
of  body,— slender,  agile  aad  aetlrsv  aot  broad 
and  massive.  He  waa  Oriental  betb  la  activity 
and  repose.  He  was  fitted  alike  for  society  aad 
solitude.  No  man  lived  avere  aaUUeiy  aor  yet 
more  retired.  He  withdrew  lata  aiauelf  without 
asceticism  or  hantenr.  But  ba  bad  a  Taakae 
aide  to  bis  nature,  and  baa  doaa  aia  part  ia  natal*. 
Ilsbiug  our  natlonalltv.  By  him  ear  country  first 
djoisred  her  ludependnsoa  of  Baglaad  ia  abhv 
oaopby  or  letters  aa  she  bad  already  declared  her 


tn  the  anecdote  bv  tbe  Persian  poet  the  "I,"  tn 
tbe  answer,  "It  is  I,"  meant  tbe  individual!  ■'V* 
selfish  and  in  hostility  to  the  ruling  personality. 
But  the  selfish  lover  came  Into  Identity  wltb  tbe 
beloved  through  love).  Historical  examples  were 
given  to  Illustrate  tbe  truth  of  tbe  pantule.  Mr 
Aleoicalso  showed  how  Individualism  may  reeult 
In  come-outerism,  and  lc  other  extremes  of  no 
value  to  the  race  and  of  pain  to  tha  Indiriduala. 


brcDthea  in  bis  writings,  aad  to  him  Aaaerleaa 
literature  owes  much  of  it*  asaall  aad  precaoaa 
wealth.  We  began  our  inteoleetnal  hsra-teheeping 
ou  a  smaU  scale,  and  have  not  advaaoed  very  far 
yet.  Where  ahall  Emerson  be  piacedT  Even  wbaa 
most  philosophic  be  is  purely  poetic,  aad  while  ba 
lacks  creative  power  in  verse,  be  carries  the  at- 
mosphere and  light  of  poetry.  Siace  Mlrton  and 
Speuaer  no  man  baa  squalled  Entersoa  ia  this  re- 
spect. This  quality  cannot  be  criticised,  flivb* 
dues  not  see  it  has  not  met  Emerson  at  ail,  aad 
cannot  criticise  him.  Tnere  is  that  in  him  which 
puts  us  oo  the  highest  levels  of  tbe  so«J.  Tba  re- 
gion which  this  pare  aad  heavenly  intelligence 
inhabit*  Is  ideal.  Emeraoa  raises  earth  ta  tbe 
level  of  divine  philosophy.  He  followed  eieaoly 
his  own  law  for  tba  perfect  bard  laid  down  ia 
"Merlin." 

Bs  saaD  aat  sees  ta  weave. 

Ia  weak,  unhappy  tunas. 

t flleacsoes  rhysies,— 

W*it  his  laterals*)  samngaa> 


after  tba  lactate  tba 
by  Mr.  AJoott,  Mlat  Peabedy,  riirfaasss  Harrts 
and  Mr.  Sanborm.  rVofesacr  Harris  dwert  snore 
tbaa  tbe  others  upon  Esneraoaw  pbikaopby  aad 
bis  place  in  literature.  I  msrssa  bad  a  anaSss 
ful  tandssaental  iuigfat,  ba  saaa,  lata  tba  ethical 
Fystera  of  tba  world.  He  baa  doaa  saara  tbaa 
any  man  to  light  an  taa  aaat 
and  tbe  phiieaophy  af  tba  Onaat 
beyond  Jndea.  "Uriel**  representa  tbe 
insight  of  the  Hebrew  seal  rata  tba  erobleaae  of 
tbe  universe.  Tne  Egyptians  bad  aeea  taa  snytb 
riddle  of  the  universe,  aat  tbey  did  not  solve  tt» 
"Uriel"  pnu  tba  nleeaosa  aa  It.  "rneSpaiux'* 
iu utis  properly  aa  tba  argamswtaf  Emeisoa1*) 
poems.  Speaking  of  tbe  poena  ea  "Initial, 
bsemonle,  and  Celestial  Love,"  Professor  Harrie 
said  that  all  human  being*  have  tbe  first  of  the 
three,  bot  If  the  love  aeatrsa  la  itself,  it  is  tsl 
fisbness,  it  is  the  love  of  Laaifar,  and  flaallv  f*a- 
erates  tbe  seven  mortal  nine,  at  waieh  pride  ia  tba 
lowest  la  the  scale.  Pat  ss  sals  love  soon  collide* 
with  the  laws  of  tba  universe,  aad  tbaa  arise  all 
the  vice  and  misery  af  tba  werid.  Celestial  love 
li  tbe  highest  Inaigbt;  It  la  aoaeclses  aatna,  ft 
attains  light,  intellect  aad  wiU.  It  Involves  taa 
root  of  personality  which  asneanta  to  something. 
It  has  the  highest  Insight  waieh  can  be  reached 
In  philosophy.  Mi.  Sanborn's  remarks  touched 
upon  Jonathan  fcdwaros  wha.  be  said,  bald  tba 
doctrine  of  the  inner  light-  His  theological 
reputation  i*  on*  af  tba  worst,  bat  be  had  a 
wondei-rully  pure  snirttaal  Ufa  and  Inaigbt.  Has 
theology  was  on*  tninjr,  hat  his  life  was  another. 
He  was  in  tba  same   Ua*  ef  satxitaai  fflaseatii  aa 
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Mr.  BransoB  Aloott  asUnrst  saU  srsaiac  Ms 
third  lactars,  tba  Ibssss  kstmg  'UdrtMaalsns.'' 
Bs  na4  Us  foaswlaftroa  a  rscsua  sms  a*  Is. 

I  troduc.  his  SDdlsnss  to  kit  saMcet:  "Ot 
tDooksd  st  u»  Hdorwi',  tor.  ami  a  tcscs  asks 
fromwithla:    'Wao  Is  llllir    Aad  s.  uinr. 

!  'His I.'  tlw  Uente*  SaMl  IMS  taa  wt 
not  bold  sot  sad  tase.'  aad  tha  ds«r  was  no 
opeaed.  Tbsn  mt  tks  lonr  tats  tks  dtasrt  in 
fasfd aad atsyad to solliajs.  Aa4  afsar  aiMi 
bs  renrasd  and  knoekad  anla  at  ta.  doss;.  i» 
asala  lbs  roles  ssksdi  -wWla  tbarsr  km*  a. 
said:  -ltourMU.'  Aad  ska  «*»  was  ayssaM 
(oblss."  Mr. Alcott lOTtswsslbH f crsssr sssasral 
npoa  dtnas  sad  kaaua  nrsoaaltt,  sad  tn 
wmtmUmm  seals  mt  twirara,  akowtw  tba  rsla. 
tlon.  %Mt  itlMii  of  ths  dlTias  sad  kamaa  sttad 
la  ta*.  outward  ws^d  sod  tM  sseaadlsit  ss4 
dsaasadlaf  stslrwan  tsVsTssa  ths  Oodbaad  sadj 
bub.  lis  ibond  bow  tha  doatnassf  tba  eaw- 
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Ufa "  In  maklrtr*  it  bs^m'™!***  with 
,  tba  dlsia*  win.  Individualism  bring* 
a  man  mto  opposition  wltu  the  utvine  will,  aud 
only  aa  it  Is  broken  down  is  there  harmony.  Mr. 
Alcott  dwelt  upon  the  collisions  In  the  family,  la 
Institutions  of  learning,  in  the  state  and  In  ths 
church  which  are  caused  by  the  efforts  of  inrll- 
vMusllum  to  as»ert  itself.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
;  different  temperaments  asenterlng  Into  the  que** 
I  tlon  of  Individualism,  and  of  their  lufluence  upon 
tbe  Hie.  Influence*  are  also  Inherited  which  form 
a  factor  of  Individualism.  Apropos  of  the  differ- 
ent temperaments,  be  read  tbe  following  from  an 
•id  English  poet  i— 

novae  wbora  we  call  rirrenoa,  are  net  a* 

lo  Uietr  whole  ntattsJsDt,  hot  Uwlr  vl rises  grew 

Bot  in  their  hnaaora,  aad  at  season*  shew. 

For  when  Ihrorurh  taatekes.  Bet  hn-nOrtj, 
la  doeglvbaked  rare  sotae  MsTnleeaVMsa  we  asaj 
*Tls  bat  bis  nbisgjB  iWi  vlrteeaa,  aad  net  bs. 
•o  h  ths  Hreed  s*>fB«tln»ss:  sTaaasTH  ma 
To  dAniw  Hnimponnjbdkl.  he  waa  the* 
Xo  btUar  than  a  sanguine  virteeae  —■■. 
fto  nlo|s-trTT<j  aira,  who,  en  nreUeee  of  fear, 
All  malrttMUiofti  to  ihSt  world  forbear. 
Have  virtue  tn  BMlaacholy,  and  only  tnere. 


rtae  bet  la  their  faJt 

lo  sold  wv'r*  stowb 
koraplsUTMa-- 
Woo  knows  hts  nrtn.i  %.  m*  or  phaal  ha*  aaoa. 


1882 

oracular  i-otti  of  the  world,  such  a*  Pieto, 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth.  Tlie  oracular  poetry 
of  Goethu  la  fouud  In  his  poetry  voir 
at  Intervals,  .  Mr.  Sanborn  then  reed 
(lie  song  from  Goethe  over  which  '  Car- 
lyle  vol  eo  enthusiastic,  and  which  he 
quotes  lu  several  places..  This  song  very  well 
reproduces  for  us  the  solemn  passages  In  the 
Greek  traced les.  Between  Wordsworth  and 
Germany,  however,  a  meat  gulf  was  flied.  He 
thou  quoted  from  Wordsworth  the  poem  whto* 
Emerson  call*  tlte  "  high  water  mark,"  forget- 
tul  that  he  himself  had  ruined  thai  mark  several 
Inches  higher,  in  this  poem  lie  seems  to  have 
written  In  a  iranre  or  dream,  bnt  even  he  doe* 
not  surpass  hmeison  In  his  ode  to  Beauty.  The 
lecturer  then  indulged  In  a  few  oomparisona 
with  l'lalo,  and  remarked  that  the  scholar  of 
Pinto  hud  evidently  cone  beyond  the  master 
when  you  read  the  -  Phiedrus  "  In  comparison 
wlib  liuitriuii'i  work.  He  then  quoted  at  length 
from  "  Uriel."  Knienon'i  "  Sphinx  "  be  bad  Been 
wont  to  consider  the  moat  wonderful  piece  of 
oracular  poetry,  and  be  expected  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  profess  orsh  I  pa  would  be  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  and  Vale  for  the  expounding 
ot  this  great  work,  which  he  expected  future 
generations  would  flnn  much  more  profoupd. 
than  we  now  find  It.    * 


339 

our  history,  tmu  tbs  true  inwardness  of  the 
spiritual  life  ot  Jonathan  Edwards. 

" Individualism."  by  A..  Brnisn    Alcott. 

In  the  evening  A.  Rronson  Alcott  read  a  paner 
on  "IndivitluallsusC  The  lecturer  began  "by 
shaking  of  childhood  and  saying  that  all  chil- 
dren like  tables,  arti-r  which  remark  he  quol-d 
the  story  given  In  his  Inst  lecture,  which  begins 
with,  "Tho  lover  knocked  at  the  beloved's 
door.-  He  considered  the  theory  of  spiritual 
heredity  the  only  Key  for  unlocking  the  deslinv 
of  man.  ThUdocinne,  too,  laasoldns  the  annals 
of  man.  The  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  beauty 
and  the  love  of  the  good  constitute  that  three- 


folclness,  trinity  In  the  Godhead 
The  (iodhead  Is  in  us  and 


found  in  us. 


1882 

abandon  literature  sod  become  a  philosopher  him- 
self. Whatever  obilosopby  would  gain  by  this,  it  is 
at  leart  sure  uuu  nrerawtes  would  lose. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Ssnwjni- 
wbo  gave  a  mott  Interesting  paper  on 

The  Oracles  *f  *«w  Kaajluw*. 

He  paid  considerable  atteu<loD  to  tbe  considera- 
tion ot  some  ot  the  eatly  ministers  "f  New  England. 
Jt  wassn  oracle-  Indeed,  he  Mild,  bnt  so  unavallluii 
one,  which  Id  1661  Roger  Williams  addressed  to  Juba 
Lndicnu,  the  persecuting  Goveruor  of  Massacba- 
•etu,  wrrr.bjg  him  against  whipping  hapUsu  sod 
banging  Quakers  at  Boston. 

llo  alK>  mentioned  John  Wool  in  pi  to  some  extont. 


We  must  bnnj      ,       lue"  of'descent'dnSn-"  "1    fnd  »m  »bat  during  Wooimiu7.'  liletiino  Xew*Eng 
lor  the  stredmuust  nave  lu  rial  in   in"  1W"rd'     Jaud1»«'«  0B«  »t  her  chief  oracles  to  tbe  neighoo,- 


-hrougU  our 
conscience     tlie     Holy      Ghost    appears,     «„. 
nouni-iiig   what  is  absolutely  right.     Through 
-    faculty  or  reason  we  tseek  the  truth,  and 


the 


through  the  fuculty  of  the  imagination  we  seek 

the  beautiful,    fancy  gives  ns  speech  and  then 

.     l*c   have  facts  through  the  reason,  and  lower 

When  the  work  waa-ftrkt   Jiown.  comes  the jBeuocc.  in  the  l*»t  stage  w- 

publlsbed  it  was  reviewed  In  the  Aorta  Amir*   come   *- ■' wg 

fan  Keller,  at  that  time  the  leading  review  o?   SrsonMl  "l? oT? 'and  w*  tnSST.  wHrw" 

the  country,  under  the  management  of  Franea*  bom  In  the  Godhead  >nd  •«  h.«  f,^„„,  «!  ou  "■"  rlm"'a<  opening  its  oosom  to  reeelT*  the 
Uowen.  1'roMloweii.  who  at  present  holds  the  freedom  is anTttrtbulSof  Sua  n^tui^S  ,Ukk  P'*1""'*  beatot  of  tbe  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  tt 
Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard,  in  reviewing   "^ ,  ar, free as  far  sTsSSSji*^**.    were,  hi  a  calm  rapt  ore;  dirtying  around  .sweet 


been  so  craculrr  as  he  becuroe  Id  middle  life,  but  be 
nUered  in  /outb  bis  oracles  concerning  the  sovereign- 
ty ot  God  and  tbe  slate  ot  tbe  human  soul  with  more 
swertuees  ot  aplrji  sod  beauty  o<  diction,  though  al- 
ways Is  prase.  Of  blt-meditatlons  at  the  age  ef  T» 
be  gave  this  account:  "Tbe  sod)  of  atroeCnris- 
tian  appeared  to  roe  like  a  little  white  flower,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  spring  uf  tbs  year,  low  sod  bumble 
on  tbe  ground,  opening  lit.  bosom  to  receive  tbe 


future  to  .con trovert  It  stad  prove  (be  wort:  to 

be  "Instead    the     ml  Utoa    thole    el^abeolute 
knowledge. 

Now  that  I  have  reached  Emerson's  oracles 
and  recited  some  of  them,  let  me  luxe  the  occa- 
sion before  rioting  to  speak  of 
poet*.  Lake  Goethe,  .Emerson  so 
himself  of  everything  In  the  re. 
and  held  aloof  from  scholars,  though  himself  of 
the  scholarly  class,  like  Schiller.  Emerson  was 
democratic  In  sentiment  and  believed  the  Ideal 
man  superior  to  the  man  of  policy  and  intrigue, 
while  he  looked  forward  to  the  future  lor  a  sim- 
ple, heroic  |>eopie. 

The    very    mciiilcn  of  Shakspeare,  Goethe 
and   Schiller  In  comparison   with   him 


arrive  at  the  polui 
of  breaking  this  unity  1  When  we  see  that  there 
Is  a  right  nnd  knowing  that  we  aio  bound  to 
obey  it,  refuse  to  do  so.  Then  we  are  sin- 
ners. One  is  two  sow,  for  be  has  lapsed 
front   the    Godhead.      As  this  process  goes  on, 

again, 
separating, 
_  jne  Into  tbe 
many.  As  we  are  ail  Individuals,  we  are  sep- 
arated and  fallen.  If  individualism  Is  carried 
out  practically  to  IU  conclusion.  It  ends  la 
isolation  lrom  all  grace  and  a  separation  from 
God,  our  race  am,  ourselves  nnd  In  suicide 
Someone  says,  Go  not  over  a  bridge  unless  some 
one  of  a  different  faith  go  with  you,  for  8a  tan  ean- 
iiot  aitaek  different  faiths;  but  tbero  must  be 
only  onrs  religion— a  personal  religion.     If  the 


lettuce  tire  t>cca.  L":;tt, ,,,?'.  ,*".  r1  tnl«P">ceas  gc 

lib  rank  nmonv  an"  ,hl"  Brt  '■  'ejieatcd  over  and  over 

ought   o  pcHscss  «»«'vldn»llty    then     Is     dividing.    •»£, 

aim  of  s'pienoe.  «levolopment  of  one  into  two,  of  one  In 

.    .  .       *    .-_  ^i  niniiv       Am  w«  nn    o'l    imli.,ij...i.    . 


shows 

thai  i:nu'i son's  rank  among  poets,  If  he  is  to  be  , 

clashed  ns  a  poet  at  all,  must  be  a  verv  high  «»«t«««o»»  «  Cnureh.  Btttla  Mid  •cliool  are  not 

one:  so  high  that,  until  his  death,  men  h'esltat-  »°"nfled  on  a  perfect  Insight  Into  what  is  true 

ed  to  place  lilm  where  he  reallv  belonged  by  an«l  uooa,  *Hey  wil^ be  in  vain.     The  having  a 


his  geniin,.  Emerson  was  IVrslan  rai?ier  than 
Gieck,  English  or  American;  he  traced  back  to 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  l« 
Zoroitster,  "the  best  of  poets,"  mid  tbe  Irulh- 
spe:<kmg.  far-»hooiing  l'nrtblans,  whose  svm- 
bul  was  aspiring  llauie.  whose  ambiguity  was 
that  of  boundless  time,  and  whose  worship  was 
directed  to  nothing  lower  than  the  stars. 

l.uiernon  was  Persian  in  his  build,  both  of 
body  and  spirit,  slender,  agile  and  cavalier,  not 
broad  nnd  matstve  for  Uotuaii  conquest  or  Eng- 
lish domination  or  German  research,  but  Ori- 
enCil,  whether  In  his  activity  or  bis  rejxise. 
llu  re  was  something  both  courtly  and  devout 
In  his  nature,  fitting  him  alike  for  society  and 
solitude.  No  mau  of  our  day  lived  so  publicly 
and    yet  so  retired  us  he. 

.  Vet  Persian  as  he  was  he  bad  a  Yankee  si^.o 
to  Ids  loGy  nature,  and  lie  had  done  his  own 
Now  England  share,  like  franklin  and  tlie 
Adamses,  in  establishing  our  American  nation- 
ality. With  Emerson  nnd  Uirough  his  utter- 
ances, orauular  and  plain,  our  country  first  de- 
clared Hi-  independence  of  England  in  r>bl!oao> 
phv  unit  lei  tern,  us  It  had  already  made  its  polit- 
ical diciaratiohs  by  the  vo.ee  of  Admits,  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Franklin,  the  pen  of  Jefferson  and 
the  sword  of  Washington. 

-.'  complete,  and  almost  lovely  Intellectual 
freedom  hreatnes  throughout  the  verse  and  tlie 
prose  of  Emerson,  and  to  him  our  American 
literature  uues  much  of  that  small  and 
precious  wealth  It  now  possesses.  His  method, 
even  when  most  philosophic.  Is  poetic,  anA 
While  be  lacks  what  Is  ordlnr.rlly  called  cret- 
in c  power  in  verse  he  carries  into  all  his 
thought  more  constantly  than  anv  modern  poet 
•  he  atmosphere  and  light  ot  high  poesy.  Toe 
region  where  this  manly  lolell.gence  dwells,  I 
though  In  the  ideal,  Is  not  In  the  unreal.  It! 
was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  lowered  philoso- 
phy from  Heaven  to  earth;  of  Emerson  it  may 
ba  said  thm  be  raised  earth  to  Hlvi«o  philoso- 
phy. 

In  <  he  conversation  which  followed.  Mr.  Alcott 
talked  In  his  usual  strnln,  that  the  divine  ait  of 
poetry  was  now  lost,  ftc.fc,  and  also  raveled 
to  some  length  In  the  tdea  that  Concord  was  not 
merely  the  huh  of  the  universe,  lint  was  lite  unl 


double  will,  instead  of  a  single  one.  Is  fatuity 
of  individualism.  All  our  faculties  say  yes  or 
no  without  deliberation  In  our  poreonallty,  but 
when  we  are  lapsed  there  Is  a  double 
side  to  tho  will.  From  oor  fallen  state  we  must 
be  born  again  and  raised  into  a  higher  condi- 
tion. A*  my  lecture  trendies  more  on  tbe  mys- 
teries of  the  soul  than  most  do,  tbe  task  Is  very 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  omr  explanation  of 
them  depends  ooi  so  much  on  what  we  know  us 
on  tbe  life  that  we  have  lived.  For  we  know 
not  loo  little,  but  very  much  toomncb.  Who  Is 
is  it  that  knows  most?  Satan  does  certainly, 
m  the  discussion  that  followed.  Visa  Pealxxly 
took  the  lecturer  to  task  for  calling  individual, 
ism,  an  evil. 
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other  flowers  round  about,  all  lu  like  maa- 
opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  In  tbe  llgat  ot  the 
inn.    iiy  heart  panted,  after  tbtp,  to  lie   low  be'ors 
God  ss  m  tbe  dust."    This  is  evidently  copied  f ross 
Lis  Journal  ot  WO.    He  also  noted  Fcter  Bslktey, 
woo  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  the  translation  of  waueb 
begins  In  this  way: 
"  Sluggish  with  weight  of  day,  old  age  hare, 
For  nothing  good;  what  else  mag  Mile  bulk 
abalklej  no»r* 
John  Woolmso  died  lu  1722,  Peter  Bulkley  la 
IGM. 

Tbe  lecturer  then  said  that  these  Introdaetloet 
brought  bini  to  tbe  one  oracular  poet  of  America, 
Emerson.  He  then  proceeded  to  coorider  Emerson 
in  cotupartsou  with  other  great  oracahtr  poets  of  the 
world,  sucb  as  Plato,  Uoetbe  and  Wordsworth.  Toe 
oraca  at  poetry  of  Goetbe  u  found  in  his  poetry 
only  at  Intervals.  Mr.  Sanborn  then  resd  tbe  soog 
from  Goethe  over  whi;h  Carlyle  was  sc  ecthaslssne, 
and  which  be  quotes  in  several  places.  This  song 
very  well  reproduces  for  us  tbe  .solemn  passages  la 
tb* Greek  tragedies.  Between  Wordsworta  ana  Ger- 
many, bowever,  a  great  gulf  was  Axed.  Us  tfcea 
quoted  from  Vt  ord* worth  tbe  poem  whlea  Rmersos 
calls  tbe  "bigli-wuter  mark,"  forge ttul  that  he  araa- 
sell  bad  raised  that  mark  several  inches  higher,  la 
ibis  poem  he  seems  to  have  written  lu  a  tranoo  or 
dicam,  bat  even  be  does  not  surpass  Emersou  In  his 
ode  to  Beauty.  The  lecturer  then  Indulge  1  in  a  few 
comparisons  witn  Plato,  and  remarked  that  tbe 
scbolar  of  Plato  bad  evidently  gone  beyond  the  mas- 
ter when  you  read  the  "Pbscdiui"  in  coiupari<oe  with 
Emerson  a  work. 

He  then  quoted  at  length  from  "Uriel."  Baser 
con's  "Sphini"  be  had  been  wont  tc  ccsrliler  the 
mott  wonderful  piece  of  oracular  poetry,  aoo  ba  ex- 
pected to  live  to  sec  the  tUy  when  protessonhliai 
would  he  established  at  Harvard  and  Yale  for  the 
expounding  of  tbis  great  work,  which  bs  expected 
turure  generations  would  find  moch  uiore  profound 
tbun  we  now  nnd  it.  When  the  work  was  Urst  pub 
llrlii d  it  was  reviewed  in  tbe  North  Am  rrlcsu  Re- 
view, at  tbat  time  tbe  lesdlngrevtew  of  tbe  country, 
under  tbe  management  or  Francis  Bowen.  Prof. 
rsoweu,  who  at  present  bold«  tbe  Chair  ot  Philosophy 
at  Harvard,  lu  reviewing  the  wotk  considered  It  tise 
ultima  tbuie  ot  absolute  nonsense.  Tbe  lecterer 
smiled  in  bis  own  way  at  tbis  criticism,  as  if  expeot- 
lng  tbe  future  to  controvert  it  and  prove  the  work  to 
be  instead  the  ultima  tbuie  of  absolute  knowledge. 

r%ow  that  1  have  reached  Eaiorsou'a  oracles  aad  re- 
cited some  of  tneiu,  let  ue  take  the  o.-caslut  betoie 
closing  to  speak  of  bis  rank  among  poets.  Like 
Goethe,  Emerson  sought  to  possess  bluiself  of  every- 
thing In  tbe  realui  of  science,  and  del  J  oliof  frooi 
scholars,  though  himself  of  tbe  scholarly  class,  like 
Schlllt  r.  Emersou  was  democratic  in  ■eutimeat  and 
believed  thekieal  wan  superior  to  tha  mau  of  policy 
and  Intrigue,  while  he  looked  forward  to  toe  tatau-e 
for  a  simple,  heroic  people. 
The    very  mention  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and 


Ameog' tbe  new  guests  tvho  were  welcomed  at  the    Schiller  In  comparison  with  bim  shows  tbat  ■ater- 

sod's  rank  among  poeti,  If  be  It  to  be  ctatsed  as  a 


School  of  Philosophy  yesterday  wore  tbe  Bev.  8. 
Ireoar.t  Prime,  D.  1).,  of  New  fork,  the  distin- 
guished editor  s.1  the  New  Tork  Observer,  and  sir. 
J.  W.  Cupplet,  of  the  publishing  bouse  of  Messrs.  A. 
Williams  £  Co.  Dr.  Prime  Is  tbe  gnest  of  hit  friend, 


,_  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Grout,  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Capplet 
^!fei'.,r' 8nnU,rP  nl*°  «»>'«"»  helping  him  out  was,  last  evening,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Alcott.  Dr. 
tonUr^.n^ot^nco^  Prime  is  one  of  tbe  moit  co.rteou.  and   genial   of 

gentlemen,  and  bis  presence  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Interest  and  the  pleasure  of  a  v  *ry  notable   lee 


province  ot  Concord). 
An  emended  discussion  ensued  between   Mr. 

l»i»l!?riV.,jr.a  MUf  '"••••odjr  on  the  merlu  of 
Hoger  \\\\  lams,  In  which  Miss  Penbody  evi- 
dently had  tho  advantage  of  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Many  other  things  were 
said  Illustrating  the  relations  of  HatTy  Vane  to 


tore  given  in  tbt  evening  by  Mr.  Alcott. 

Mr.  Cupplet  expressed  blmtelt  ta  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  the  line  of  thought,  and  It  is  poesIKe  he  may 


to 
poet  at  all,  mutt  be  every  blgb  one;  so  high  that, 
until  biideaib,  men  hetlutcd  to  place  him  wuere  he 
really  belonged  by  bis  ceuhv.  Emerson  was  Per/iaa 
retber  than  Greek,  English  or  American;  he  traced 
usck  to  Cyrus  the  Great  sod  Cyrnt  the  yeueger,  to 
Zorosstei  r"tbe  best  of  poets,"  ami  tbe  trutb-epeisk- 
Ins,  far-shooting  Partbunt,  whose  symbol  wot  aspir- 
ing flame,  whose  ambiguity  wat  that  ef  bowodieet 
time,  and  whose  worship  wat  directed  to  nottatog 
lewer  than  tbe  start. 

Emerson  was  Per,laii  in  bit  biild,  both  of  body 
and  pplrit,  slender,  sglle  and  cavailer,  not  broad  aaa 
massive  for  Rouisn  cooqusst  or  Eaglish  domination 
or  German  research,  but  Oriental,  wbether  la  hit 
activity  or  bit  repose.  There  wat  something  both 
courtly  and  devout  In  his  nature,  flttlsg  bias  alike 
for  society  and 'solitude.    No  man  of  eer  day  lived 


•  certain  lorm  ol  mi  lorainy,  uui  ■•  me  omuiui  uaa 
luipl'cd  In  it  tbe  totality  lrseif  go  far  ns  thi*  world  of 
wan  is  concerned.  1  eipect  to  llveloogenouili  to 
ste  professorships  establtsiioJ  even   at  Harvard  and 
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m  publicly  and  yet  to  retired  ••  be. 

Yet  Persian  a*  be  was  be  bad  a  Yankee  tide  to  hto 
lolty  nature,  and  be  bad  done  bit  uwa  New  Kuala  od 
share,  like  Franklin  and  the  Adamtat,  la  establish 
Idc  our  American  nationality.  Witt  Kownoa  and 
throuan  bla  utterance*,  oraenHr  r.  :*  plate,  oat 
country  first  declared  it-  tn4en*nr>«  .  oC  Eagiaad 
in  philosophy  and  tot'"-,  a.  n»-1  ••^•dy  made  I* 
political  declaration-  .;■  tha  »o»oe  ftf  Adams,  tbe 
diplomacy  of  Franklin,  tbe  pea  el  Jefferson  aad 

theswnrt  if  Wasumgtou.      

A  complete  and  almost  lo»ely  Intellectual  freedom 
breathes  throughout  the  verse  end  the  proae  or  Mm-' 
er»oo,  and  to  ulna  our  American  literature  ewer 
mucb  of  that  small  and  preclou*  wealth  it  no*  poe- 
(csta*.  HI*  method,  even  when  mat  philosophic,  la 
poetic,  ami  while  hi Jaeka  whatto.  <WUmr|bj  esitotl 
creative  pewtr  In  vena,  be  earn**  late  all  nil 
tlionzbt  more  constantly  than  any  modern  poet  the 
atrno-phere  and  light  of  high  poesy.  The  region 
where  tul«  wamy  intelligence  dwell*,  though  in  the 
iaeol,  in  not  in  the  nureal.  It  was  s>ud  of  b aerate* 
that  he  lowered  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth; 
of  Emerson  it  amy  be  <-aid  that  be  ralaid.  earth  ti 
dlviuepbtlcaophj. 

In  closing  Mr.  Sanborn  said  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Emtrson's  poeui  of  "The  Sphinx  which  be  real:  I 
have  been  wont  to  const  Jer  this  the  most  remirK- 
able  oracular  poem  in  literature;  fur  more  so,  even 
ihnn  that  trior  comneud  of  tbellhagavad  Olta  which 
Kiuereou  published  25  years  ago  in  the  Ur*t  number 
of  tne  Atlantic  Monthly, and  which  Protestor  Karri* 
read  to  ue  the  other  night  uudir  the  name  of  Brah- 
ma, for  ont  of  that  you  can  only  nufold  bv  evolution 
a  certain  form  of  the  totalliy,  but  ''The  6nhiux"  hat 
lu 

man : 

*(  e  prof eefor? hips   — 

Yale  to  explain  this  poem  as  Professor  ha»e  for  »o 
many  years  been  explaiuiug  Platol,  Tlutonea*  and 
Aritto'tle's  work  on  "The  Bout" 

Mr.  Alewtt'a  tree  tare. 
The  announcement  of  a  lec'.nrefroin  the  venerable 
dcun  and  the  beloved  thunder  ot  the  School  of 
Philosophy,  Is  always  noted  with  pleasure.  Mr.  A.1- 
cott's  beautiful  Ibeoric-:  of  conversation,  as  a  spirit- 
ual Interchange  between  inlu'l  an  J  mind,  and  of  it* 
spontaneity ;  nd  s/laptlullity  to  the  moment  as  tbe 
only  true  expression  which  cjuversttlon  should  at 
turiie,  is  always  Illuatrated  in  these  gratia,  conver- 
sational talKi  of  his  wbicb  are  as  different  from  the 
regulation  lecture  of  tbe  professional  platform  as 
the  easy  ciace  of  diawing-roora  etiquette  is  from  the 
baste  and  abruptness  that  Is  sometimes  foau-1  in  less 
leisure^  liiter«;ourse.  "Lite  Is  abort,  bat  time  la 
n.lau\s  tiuic  for  ccurteiy."  8o  Emerson  said— 
aud  lived,  aLd  so  doea  Mr.  Alcott  live.  His 
kindly  greeting  always  daily  extended  to  all 
who  came;  his  unfailiug  attendance  at  ruornlog 
aud  eveb:ng;  sessions;  his  unfaltering  interest  la  all 
thought  advanced,  and  that  benutlfrl  courtesy  that 
sets  every  speaker's  thought  la  the  best  light,— all 
these,  indeed,  give  tone  and  color  to  tbe  Concord 
school,  and  they  give  us,  too,  a  new  realisation  of 
too  beauty  of  this  long  aud  gentle  life. 

Mr.  AlcoU's  favorite  theme  through  llfo  ha*  been 
ttat  ot  the  divine  origin  of  the  human  soul.  II*  be- 
lieves it  to  bo  a  spark  from  the  eternal  aoul,  Incar- 
nated and  livlDg  out  stages  of  experience  here 
tiirooyli  Infancy,  childhood,  youth  and  maturity,  bat 
b  inging  with  it  lutein  memories  and  experience* 
from  that  divine  existence  wbeuce  it  cam  s.  Hebe 
lievos,  too,  that— as  he  states,  perhaps  In  "Tablet*"— 
"sympathy  is  tbe  persoual  magnetism,  the  conductor 
ol  u  e  sacred  spark  that  light*  our  atoms,  put i  us  in 
bnman  coruuiunlen,  and  gives  us  to  company,  to  con- 
versation and  to  ourselves ..Character  comes 

up  more  out  of  temperament  than  out  of  acquire- 

In  Mr.  Alcott't  first  lecture  of  this  session  be  dis- 
cussed peisouailtv,  us  dlvlue  or  human.  Ou  Satur- 
day last,  for  his  second  lecture,  he  took  for  bU  im- 
mediate topic  "The  Descending  Scale  of  Powers," 
and  last  evening  bis  special  topic  waa  "Indivldu- 

In  bis  preceding  lecture  Mr.  Alcott  gave  a  very 
valuable  analysis  and  clatiocatloa  ot  what  be  terms 
the  oesceudlng  scale  of  human  powers.  Oar  fecal- 
tips  Le  refrardi  is  golden  bucket*  let  down  Into  tbe 
infinite  to  draw  lhatr  life.  Birth  U  the  divine  soul 
rinding  its  way  Into  these  faculties.  Tbe  trinity  of 
each  life  is  in  the  true,  tne  beautiful  aud  the  good. 
Throngh  tbe  reason  we  aeek  the  truth;  through  the 
Imagination  tbe  btautilut,  and  tbe  conscience  dlt- 
ciluilnate*  among  these  truth*  and  (Mantle*  and 
choose,  from  it  tbe  good.  In  this  lector*  Mr.  Alcott 
quoted  these  lines  from  Caviar : 

Our  generation  mould*  our  state; 

It's  virtues,  flees,  fU  our  fata, 

Nor  otherwise  exnerteuee  prove* 

The  uuceen  hands  make  all  the  move*. 

If  tome  are  great  and  soaio  are  small. 

Some  climb  to  n»od,  soma  on  good  fortune  fall.— 

Not  figures  the.*  ot  *pesce— forefather*  sway  as  all 

Me  from  the  wou  j  the  midnight  nrase  did  take, 

She  clothed  me.  nourished  use,  and  islue  bead 

With  her  own  bands  sbr  fashloned. 

8ue  old  a  eor'neni  with  me  make, 

And  drcumclted  my  tender  aoal  aad  that  the  tpska: 

Thou  of  my  church  shall  be; 
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Hate  and  renounce  (said  tbe). 

YVeultu,  honor,  pleasure,  all  the  world  for  me. 

Then  neither  great  nt  court  nor  in  tbe  war, 

Nor  at  the  exchange  shall  be,  nor  at  tbe  wranillug 

bar. 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
That  neglected  versa  doth  ratoa. 

Bb«  tpaie,  and  ad  my  yean  to  earn* 
Took  tbetr  determined  doom. 
Their  several  ways  of  Ufa  let  others  choose. 
Their  several  pleasures  tot  tbvm  ate. 
Bat  I  was  bora  for  love  aad  fur  a  Mat*. 

Mr.  Alcott's  theory  Id  brief  to  that  seeds  art  ets- 
bryont  of  God;  that  by  birth  into  the  human  life  this 
tout  take*  on  tbe  conditions  of  It*  heredity,  aad 
while  It  Is  predetermined  by  ancestry  H  to,  la  Its 
own  personality,  divine.  It  grow*  Into  its  taenia** 
»ethc  infant  flist  developing  taMa,  tight,  bearlag, 
touch.  When  It  learn*  to  recognise  right  from 
wrong,  it  chooses,  and  If  it  cbooso  evil,  that  to  sin, 
yet  however  pre-deteriolned  by  heredity,  tack 
measure  of  freedom  Is  given  a*  enable*  all  to  fr#t 
themselves  from  tendencies  and  teuiptitlons. 

Mr.  Alcott  Introduced  bis  lecture  tost  evening  by 
reading  tbe  f ollowiug  legend  by  a  Fenian  poet: 

"One  knocked  at  the  Beloved'*  door,  and  a  votes 
*-fced  from  within  'Who  Is  there?'  and  be  an>wereJ, 
'It  is  I.'  Then  tbe  voice  said,  This  aonte  will  net 
hold  thee  and  me.'    Tuen  went  tae  Lover  lute  the 
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1itu2  qif*  p.i-HCJS  sii|  aq  po|iM  i-jg 
<ll|  «l  'Aqdoaoiiqd  i./1n|i|9qos  J»  ^liouunoo 
•qi  Hi  jrajq  ou  n|  uoqx  'iioj^q  p.iap.iui--OI 
■t  inn  jo  XiitPHtnoduj    ivjon  >nj  ju\ia**9i-i 

*ef>  l»  ansteentirses  ai«ae  miw  **— 

™*SS  *WI  VOW*  VI  t*S%w  *wnu*ojo  9V%  laiaj 
.^J"     "V»W>»JJ«   ptn    Munp  nml>»    V»M» 

2777*1  Ptv*w  nit  twm  Xiuns*  «i»wn  »  J« 
,  t4,***nttTt»  *i»nTpjpoo  •»»  «  i»nT»*»j  •»* 
***-—  P«*  v*vi  qarv*  Ol  *»>*qtf  paooa,  «^»  •inva 
V*R*    "tl-io*  jwi  t*  japjo  nuoai  *m  mqi  J*qi« 
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us  In  a  tnrtefoldue**.  By  the  key  of  oar  person- 
ality we  come  to  unlock  tbts  mvstery.  It  It  a  revs- 
laticn  made  lndeoecdent  of  all  words.  Plato  say*: 
"The  toul  that  never  peroelved  a  truth  eould  not 
enter  luto  a  human  form."  So,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  no 
a.al  can  be  born  that  hat  doc  la  It  truth  and  love. 
The  stream  of  life  has  It*  some*  la  tut  heights.  Mr. 
Alcott  quoted  from  Zoroaster: 

Seek  thou  the  path  of  tbe  aoal, 

Whenever,  or  by  what  way 

Tn  the  tun  p'ace*  f rpu>  whence  thou  didst  tow, 

Tbou  mayst  rise  no  again. 

Jolnlag  action  to  sacred  spina- 

Stoop  not  down;  for  a  pratlptoa 

Lies  below  tn  <h*  earth 

Drawing  through  tbe  ladder  whletr  Mb 

Seven  steps,  f row  beseatb  trbtoh 

Is  tbe  throne  of  Necessity. 

We  are  free  so  far  as  Iba  divine  beradrty  goeb;  ***) 
are  not  free  as  to  an  bnman  heredity.  Wrars/oftsa 
the  victim  of  an  heredity,  living  ont  what  has  bet* 
given  us  on  both  sides.  Ooef  fortifies  owrseivee 
sgainst  our*elve»r  however,  or  we  sbon'a  be  ton  vic- 
tim ot  our  instleet*.  Whea  tbe  Holy  Spirit  does 
arrive  we  are  boa  ad  to  choose  the  ngbt  thing  an*  do 
It.  When,  with  alloc*  knowledge,  wa  refuse  tcdo 
it  we  are  sinners. 

While  Mr.  Alcott  ceneldert  personality  aa  on* 
unity  with  Ood.  be  censidart  tndlvldaalitv  as  the 
division,  tbe  tatting  ap  of  osusalves  again**  tin 
nniveisal.  .         . 

This  morning  Dr.  Jonas  lectured  on  "The  Law  of 
tbe  Supernatural,"  and  to-night  Prof.  Walton'*  lec- 
ture on  "Schilling'!  Kelatlou  to  Kant  and  Flebte" 
will  be  road  bv  Mr.  Ejaery.  On  Saturday  morning 
Professor  Harris  trill  give  another  secure  on  art. 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 
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clearness  tlie  principle  of  bumu  freedom, 
hu*m\i  Hind  n*  »«J  Wtell*  alUmate  laaplic*. 
Won.  In  tbe  second  Bt»?e,  without  lettinc  po  the 
frrtdon,  nud  re*|K>nsiullity  ot  in»n,  !,<•  1i«-  discov- 
ered that  n.uure  la  the  expression  of  rat  ional  prcr 
ccl^es>  and  that  man  and  nature  are  alike  the  ox- 

Eresaion  of  "Aometliiua;  not  themselves."  8chel- 
np'a  phllosopbv,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  la  In 
large  nnssurt  a  failure,  but  it  la  one  of  those 
failures  whichare  more  alcnincant  than  the  petty 
successes  of  others.  He  ahowa  the  munition 
from  Kant  to  Heuel  through  Flchle.  Professor 
TValson  then  paeeed  In  detailed  reriew  the  phil- 
osophies of  Ksnt  and  Ficbtc,  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  subsequent  speculation  concvrnlof 
the  unity  of  subject  and  object  must  attempt  to 
■81  a  clearer  and  deeper  new  of  the  realitiea  of 
ruiml,  the  world  and  tue  absolute.  In  Bchelllni  a 
first  work,  published  In  17M,  "Tke  Possibility  ol  a 
Form  of  rbilosoptty  in  General,"  aw  follows,! 

£reuy  cloaely  Fiohte'a  "Idea  ol  Philosophy. 
[is  only  claim  to  originality  In  It  is  that  he  at- 
tempt! to  dedace  from  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  Flchte'a  philosophy  not  only 
Kant'a  categories  of  quality.  &ut 
those  of  quantity  and  modality  also. 
lu  1 794,  also,  appeared  bla  treatise,  "  foe  1  aa  the 
Principle  of  rbiloaophv."  His  aim  was  to  show 
tbotihel.  or  intelligence.  Is  the  supreme  or  un- 
conditioned ultimate  In  human  knowledge,  lie 
traces  back  the  results  of  the  critical  philosophy 
to  the  ultimate  orinciplee  of  all  knuwleOM.  re- 
fusing to  be  booud  by  the  mere  letter  of  Kant  s 
system.  The  supreme  principle  is  nature,  not 
subject  nor  object,  but  that  which  la  tbe  concu- 
tlon  of  both,  the  pure  or  absolute  Ego,  which  con 
never  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  which  es- 
tablishes lta  reality  In  and  through  Itself.  Ibis 
absolute  £go  cannot  be  thought,  but  only  per- 
ceived or  contemplated  by  the  orjan  which 
Fichu  well  names  "  Intellectual  perception.  V  e 
have  not  immediate  knowledge  orconaclousne*! 
of  the  absolute  Ego.  In  it  there  is  complete 
Identity  of  poasibilltv  and  actuality.  The  abso- 
lute Ego  is  to  the  Unite  Ego  on  ideal  to  be  real- 
ised. Approximation  to  this  Idea  is  possible  to 
man,  because  he  is  identical  in  nature  with  the 
absolute  Ego,  and  herein  c  jabita  his  practical 
freedom.  Schelling  brings  Into  clear  relief 
Flchte'a  opposition  of  the  absolute  and  On  lie 
Ego,  making  It  appear  that  all  nnlte 
Individuate  on  in  some  **nae  but 
modes ot  intelligence  which  manifests  "Mil" 
them,  but  is  somehow  distinct  from  them.  6chel- 
Ung  denies  the  "thing  in  itself."  and  oppose*  the 
ouiect  to  the  eubject  more  strongly  than  Jtchta 
seeks  in  the  absolute  Ego  for  the  unity  which  Is 
to  reconcile  them.  The  reason  why  the  lupreroe 
principle  cannot  be  found  in  the  finite  self  Is 
mainly  that  that  self  exists  only  of  an  object  and 
such  consciousness,  as  implying  distinction, 
necessarily  involves  limitation,  if  we  follow  out 
this  idea  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  tbattb* 
true  absolute  is  to  be  sought  in  an  abstract 
identity  which  excludes  all  distinctions,  oohel- 
ling  was  very  for   from  Intending   aucb  a  result. 
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and  his  theory  contains  a  principle  utterly  dli. 
crepantfrom  It,  but- we  have  the  germ  of  the 
theory  that  the  true  '  h«"'ute  is  to  be  found  In  a 
complete  Indifference  of  '<>.\.ect  and  object. 

In  Che  same  year,  Shelling  s  "Letters  ou  Dog- 
matism and  Criticism"  were  published.  Dogmat- 
ism and  criticism  were  considered  In  their  bear- 
ing on  the  independent  existence  of  tbe  "objec- 
tive" God.  It  was  meant  as  e.counter-blast 
against  the  followers  of  Kant  who,  were  seeking 
to  convert  th*  all  leal  philosophy  into  a  oog- 
Bualism  of  a  worse  kind  than  that  from 
wuicu  Kant  had  set  out  to  tree  tbe  wind*  of  men. 
The  attempt  to  base  morality  on  a  pure  bypothe- 
sie  Schelling  denounced  aa  neither  Kantian  nor 
rational.  Proleaaor  Watson  here  apoke  lor  some 
tlm*  upon  tbe  "Crltlk  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  con- 
tinued by  saying  that  wbicb  is  the  ground  of  the 
subject  and  object,  and  ibis  must  be  tbe  absolute 
subject  or  the  absolute  object.  As  tbe  theoreti- 
cal reason  moves  only  within  the  realm  where 
subject  and  object  are  opposed.  It  can  give  no 
answer  to  the  problem.  Dogmatism  cannot  lie 
leluted  by  criticism  so  long  na  both  remain 
within  tbe  sphere  of  knowledge.  So  the  battle 
ainsl  be  carried  into  the  sphere  of  action  and 
determined  there.  Criticism  and  dogmatism 
lead  to  "«c*iidnncrei,"  for  It  bold*  that-tn* 
object  must  be  finally  swallowed  up  by  tbe  sub- 
ject. In  other  words,  the  absolute  identity  of 
subject  and  object  it  tbe  guaaVwf  human  progress. 
To  negate  the  object  and  to  negate  the  subject 
are  at  bottom  tbe  aame  thing,  for  la  either  eats* 
tka  personal  disappears  The  ooaia  adnata  be- 
yond Fichie  In  Una  work  consists  lu  tbe  conosp- 
tlon  of  dogmatism  as  Incapable  of  refutation  by 
criticism,  except  within  the  sphere  ot  practical 
reason. 

In  17M  and  lTfrr  appeared  la  Flchte's  and 
Nlethammer's  Journal  tour  articles  which ouaav 
plete  bcbclling'a  work  while  apprenlte*  to 
Flcbts.  In  the  Brat  he  ahowa  that  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Kant  completely  :nlarepreteats 
bis  real  mealing.  In  tbe  second  article  be  ahowa 
lurtherbowthlalsdun*.  la  virtue  of  lufreedoaa 
self-conscious  being  la  free  to  abstract  iuetf  from 
what  It  baa  perceived,  and  ao  arises  conscioua- 
usss  of  object-  It  follows  that  consciousness  can- 
not be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sciousness. Further,  since  consciousness  of  sa 
object  Is  possible  only  la  contrast  to  Ire*  activity 
and  tbs  consciousness  of  free  sctivlty  only  la  con- 
trast to  aa  object,  to  those  at  the  point  of  view  of 
conteloueDOs  man  seems  partly  necessitated  and 
partly  free.  Our  knowledae,  to  ba  real,  must  rest 
upon  something  which  le  jest  as  tmiuediale  end 
certain  a*  o«r  own  eslstenoa.  Tbe  essence  of 
spirit  Is  to  perceive  It  elk  and  lu  tendency  Is  Infin- 
ite. Mailer  Is  simply  spirit  contemplated  la  to* 
equilibrium  of  lu  activities.  But  the  spirit  had* 
outward  limitation*,  and  hc*ce**rl»e  distinctions 
of  tk*  ontnr  and  Inner  arose,  the) 
former  bring  slsaply  the  Istur  aa  limited.  But 
spirit  baa  lb*  Inhntts  tendency  t*  become  object 
to  luelf.  The  goal  of  all  lu  act*  fcs  .eU-ouaactnas- 
oess,  and  tbs  history  of  those  sets  la  just  the  ais- 
torvof  self-consciousness.  Hence  ths  task  eat 
philosophy  can  be  completed  only  when  we  have 
Tsached  lias  goal  of  complete  sclf-eonenliwisBans. 
Such  ealf-ooneclotunese  is  will,  in  which  thsoretl- 
cal  sad  practical  reason  asect  tore'Drr.  But  eve- 
rythtsg  rises  irom  oar  repmentatlona.  and  holeV 
ing  them  away  from  as  w*  are  abas  to  explain 
them  and  tonneot  th*  iheomlcal  and  to*  prnotl- 
cal  sen.  Thus  we  arrive  at  tbe  Ego  aa  the  prtoov 
pas  of  freedom,  beginning  with  wbicb  we  con 
now  ana  qptrH  sad  natnrs  arias  together. 
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p«i.ableT>*rrler,  nnd  even  UU  proofs  of  luimor- 
tnlltr  and  God  stiller  ftpis  tbe  Imperfect  logic 
of  hi*  theory.  Ou  the  oilier  bund,  the  Ideas  of 
fr»edom.  lmmonalltv  and  '*o-'  are  t re* ted  in  a, 
supremely  suggestive  way.  .Vicht*  hen  closely 
follow*  Itunt  w»b  tlie  IwportmjtC  mmI  •it>-nlOcant 
cxceDitou  of  lta*  dental  at  »  morml  belief  Inn 
Bupremc  Re-uwi-  «  eiwtiftg  ajtaxt  /rou*  tb« 
idt-*vl  or  '■neb  it  re»*on  lane. 

From  what  l.aa  bean  aald.  It  will  ba  poatlbla 
to  make  plain  In  a  few  word-  the  wuy  In  wbicb 
Flobte  souK.it  to  develop  cxiutlam  into  a  .Ve- 

FaUoaopby  ml*  mor.  i  Dr.  H.  K.  Jonaa  w*d  a  iS*^^ "„  tia  E*o Me.-«niiaHy  *icil>e.  k.*>»- 
pap«ra«  -  ttw  PUkwopliy  of  BalULdoa  and  tbe  &•«,  to  alww  jaw  «Dp*tcdww  ^«wnct 
Law  W  tba  6op«»»r«aJ  "  Mt\  rTl-iM/attMtl1  «aroaw/Hakli»€ 

leinga  in  uaAt^tfcrm  Incapable  ofr«inc»u«, 
Heneu.  be  innimarllv  deu.ee  that  ihexa  are 
reallilta,  snp«ir»euilb]a  or  otbei,  wnlea 
eon  poislbiy  cxlat  o»  ba  known  out  of 
relation  to  reason.  Bp*ca  and  tlree 
nnd  tba  categories,  /vcalu,  are  cetUlnlT 
mode*  In  which  the  known  world  la  determined 
by  na.  but  tliey  are  also  modes  lu  wbicb  tnat 
world  actnaJly  «iuu  The  known  woria,  bea*. 
ever,  can  only  be  proi»erly  explained  when  rt  u 
broiiQbt  Into  relation  with  reason  as  practleaJ; 
then  only  la  tbe-raere  feelinc  ot  coaapulalaai 
wbicb  la  tbe  empirical  criicxicn  of  reality  seeji 
toarlaa  from  tbe  oeraotousness  of  salt  as  wil- 
ling. Hie  In  will  tint  I  at  once  become  aware 
of  my.elf  end  of  a  not  aelf  or  real  world  eoa>- 
iranled  wltb  and  yet  relative  to  me.  V lehte,  at 
leaat  In  tba  first  atara  of  bla  philoaopolxlDC, 
doea  sot  admit  tbat  there  la  any  superaenaibia 
reality,  but  reason  aa  manliest  In  and  to  ua,  new 
any  <*od  bnt  the  Ideal  ot  moral  perfection  la 
the  continual  approximation  to  which  the  mor- 
al life  of  man  cbnsUta.  a*,  taui,  Flchte's  flrat 
propostUon  aaaeru  tbat  reason  or  eeif-eoa- 
sclonsnesa  can  neTer  ba  ahown  to  daoand  npoo 
ftny ibiutt  I oroign  to  It—  any  unthinkable  **  thing 
In  itself*'— ao  nla  second  proposition  maintain* 
thHl  the  naceasrtry  comllUon  of  all  reality  la  the 
dl.Unclton  within  eeneelonsneea  of  subject 
and  oblecL  And  this  proposltiuu  holds.  It  wifl 
bn  observed,  boi  h  of  knowing  aua  of  acting. 

Reason  manifests  Itself  In  tba  contrast  of  aelf 
and  not  self.  Moreover,  tba  opposition  of  aeH 
and  not  seir  takes  two  different  direction  a,  ae- 
cord  In  urns  the  aelf  aeams  to  ba  dependent  aa 
the  not  self  or  tks  reverse.  Tue  farther  cooraeof 
pblloaophv  will,  therefore,  navo  two  branebas. 
tbe  U<*or*iusaJ,  \u  which  are  set  forth  ths  vari- 
ous ways  in  wbicb  reasou  makes  objects  tasal- 
ligl ule  to  itsblt.  and  tbe  pra^faoi.  dsallng  with 
tbe  manner  in  which  It  realises  As  loner  natare 
in  aworld  urodneed  by  Itself.  *Ti cote's  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  "  detluctaon  of  the  catefforlea  "  I*  rn 
essence  Identical  wltb  Kant'a  "  dedcctlaa." 
Tbe  main  dlffrrenee  betwasji  Flebto  and  Xaat 
In  their  theory  of  knowleOgs  artsos  from  too 
fact  that  the  former  refuses  to  make  the  prob- 
lem eueler  to  htmseir  by  asenming  that  then  La 
a  manifold  of  aenae  somehow  mads  real  by 
Its  relation  to  tba  tblug  la  lUetf.  FlcMS 
U  eomuelletl  to  explain  lbs  seeming  ln- 
dt-t»endenco  Iff  the  world  of  sensible  ob- 
jects    entirely     from     tbe     nature     of     tbe 


In  his  dlsenrrllne  of  any  self  other  ihnn  fh 
which  Is  acta  ally  experienced.     Even  In  Hi 


ay  Pre*.    jTateaw. 

At  tba  School  ibM  evening,  oainff  to  tbe  on- 
avoldnUe  abseneo  of  Prof.  Watson.  Mr.  B.  T. 
Kaiery  rea<* '  »  manoricrl^t.  This  onlllno  will 
gl*e  a  fair  1«. a  of  tbe  wav  In  which  Rebelling 
wil".  be  toaatoKd  la  tbe  work  wbicn  Prof.  Watoae. 
la  now  eugHged  apon,  und  wbleb  will  soon  ho 
published  by  Grieg-  "'  Chicago  In  Uelr  TkXio- 
aofiblcmi  Belies. 

Kverybudy  H  fnmtllar  wltb  tbs  remark  of 
Ties**,  tbat  Sobelliaa  -  ea tried  on  bfa  nbiVo- 
aophh-al  eaucni'on  beNre  the  pnUlo,  aud  slg- 
naiued  each  fresh  et».  f  bla  advanes  by  * 
new  treatise."  Ilia  asecaial  truth  of  thlscrlt- 
kl«m  It  would  bs  vaA.  .0  deny.  FerpeUial 
change,  boih  In  tl*e  sabetkace  and  tbs  form  of 
lila  phUueopby  ibere  la,  Dt:t  It  la  the  change  sf 
one  who  cannot  stand  itl'i  baeaase  be  le  too 
eonUnuai  recipient  of  f.  sh  ir.bt,*  wat-eh  bo 
cAunOv  avoid  oommnnloating  ,  ,  jtbars, 
Tba     pbaaeo    «.       ftcbal  isr    .  fclsol 

talto    seem     to     Us*     to     ye?    *>  First, 

lb4  'period  of  "storm  and.  ,.•»"  Va 
whleb.  In  Harmony  with  Flchte's  ■  *r»ar  ptaUaa 
ophy,  he  rtf  used  to  admit,'  T^e  reality  af  oar 
bnpreme  Using  o* Her  than  the"  moral  otrder  at 
tbe  world,  ar  rerealed  to  I1  a  Individual  In  the 
idea  of  amor  '  naifettUon;  lecondly,  tno  stags 
nt  which  man  1  nature  re  regarded  as  two 
co-ordinate  rriaa,  ^tatloua  of  a  single  activity 
that  ta  revealed  In  each  with  equal  fullness  and 
p-rfectlon;  and  lastly,  the  crowning  stage,  la 
which  an  attempt  is  mode  to  prove  tba  person- 
ality of  God,  ■■■  bile  preserving  ths  freedom  Bad 
moral  reappnf  toUjty  of  man  maintains)*.  In  tba 
sarllsr  stags*. 

In  bis  Ofat  period.*-  -elllng  doss  Indeed  dear 
tbs  rsollty  of  what  ha  calls  aa  "  objectlvo  "  God, 
by  wbicb  no  meant  w-at  Mr.  Matthew  M%*id 
baa  called  a  "snacu Iked  and  non-nntorol  mao 
la  too  next  afcrast**'  bat  ao  may  bs  said  (o  catsO 
agllmpse  of  tied's  bjoitlIii  ladJtisol  of  aaojal 
perraetton, and  at  aay  rata  hollas  gruped  wrtn 

Serfecl  clearness  the  principle  of  humau  free- 
om. 

In  the  second  stnee,  wit  bout  letting  go  tbe 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  inan,  he  has  dis- 
covered that  nature  Is  the  expression  of  a  ra- 
tional proems  In  some  sensn  tlie  obverse  of  tbe 
process  of  human  knowledge  and  action,  and 
hence  Hint  m*n  and  nature  are  alike  maolfes- 
tntlons  of  "aometblutl  not  themselves."  In  the 
third  utaee.  Brholllug  seoks  to  gather  up  all  tbe 
Clements  of  truth  already  discovered  and  to 
fuse  them  In  the  perfect  unliy  of  a  personal 
God.  Schelling  aaw  much  more  clearly  tbe 
problems  which  demanded  solution  thau  how 
to  solve  them.  His  philosophy,  to  be  perfectly 
frank.  Is  m  larce  measure  a  failure*  Hut,  tbeef, 
It  Is  one  ot  those  failures  that  are  more  slsjitln- 
c:tnt  than  tbe  petty  eucceescs  of  others.  With- 
out the  aasl-iaxic.ee  ot  Flcbte  and  Bchelllng. 
H-^gel  would  at  least  have  found  bla  task  a 
much  harder  one. 

Kant  regards  will  or  practical  reason  ne  con- 
stituting in  0  peeudar  sense  the  essence  of  man. 
Were  It  possible  for  us  to  be  purely  comtem- 
platlve  wo  should  have  no  proper  reason  for 
holding  tbat  the  world  manifests  the  unseen 
guidance  of  a  Supreme  Being.  It  is  tbe  revela- 
tion of  the  moral  law  that  enables  us  to  learn 
what  our  true  nature  Is  and  demauda.  Free  ac- 
tivity of  inietligeuce  being,  In  Kant's  view, 
held  to  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  man  as 
rational,  It  was  only  natural  that  Fl clue,  seek- 
InK  lore  supreme" principle,  should  bs  led  to 
•tart  from  tbe  conception  of  man  aa  self-con- 
scious and  free,  and  equally  natural  that  his 
philosophy  ehould  explicitly  formulate  that 
subordination  of  theory  to  practice, 'of  knowl- 
edge to  morality,  which  had  been  In  no  obscure 
way  Indicated  by  Kaut.  The  aim  of  Kant  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  philosophy  that  should 
hold  noiblug  on  sufferance;  morality  alone  was 
to  be  admitted  Into  tbe  new  and  completely 
reasoned  syaiem.  The  principle  was  thorou^hly 
sound,  but  It  cannot  be  aald  to  have  been  con- 
sistently carried  out  to  lu  lames. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  Kaqt  regards  tbe 
human  intelligence  oa  essentially  active  and 
spontaneous,  he  Is  not  less  certain  that,  ao  far 
ai  knowledge  Is  concerned.  It  Is  active  only  In 
relation  to  tba  material  of  aenas  which  la 
••given"  tolt.  It  It  la  asked.  "Given"  by 
what?  tbe  answer  of  Kant  is  nt  ^y  aay  means 
to  clear  as  could  be  wUned.  ]  -re,  It  i  lust  be 
admitted,  webnve  tba  "protoif  >te#udoo"  of  tbs 
critical  philosophy,  for  Ksnt,  ei'  en  wben  he  bsa 
defined  tbs  ••thing  In  Itself, "'a*  ba  afterward 
does,  as  a  supersensible  world,  USiViirasUng  the 
presence  of  a  supreme  reason,  regards  both  as 
hidden  from  ua  In  their  lunartueet  natnrs  by 
the  nacsasary  limitations  of  at  mines,  and  aa 
hut  dimly  suggested  by  '  us  world  ws 
know— a  view  whleb,  if  i.ikea  literally, 
leads  to  tbs  grave  of  all  '  sound  phlloeo- 
phv  In  ths  unknown  arid  /nnknowable. 
a  similar  mixture  of  truth  .  id  falsehood  la 
implied  In  the  view  tbat  space  and  time  are 
forms  of  human  perception,  and  kenoe  tbat  ob- 
jects of  perception  are  bnt  phenomena.  This 
view  Is  not  only  anantlaractory,  bat  It  Is  1  noon- 
anient  with  the  dV1'  •  11  for  o  theory  wbleb 
abnll  fully  explain  V»k  sfaOwJodjEt  la  possible. 

Not  to  proloag  •  . cermet uni  unnecessarily,  It 
may  be  said  auiau .4.d4*<y,  tbat  tbe  limitation  of 
1  he  categories  an-1  inb^mata  to  human  intelli- 
gence, and  «bove  all' the  denial  that  in  ths 
I.rloelple  uf  '  If-coneelnoaneas  wa  reach  a  real 
inowlcdpeo.' Intelligence  as  It  Is  In  Itself,  Kant, 
bet  rave.  Tnaaan.econfuslon  TetwAen  two  very 
different  propositions*  1 1  that  tnt-  finite  intelli- 
gence as  such  requires  nltlmatslv  to  ba  es- 
plalned'  by  relation  .0  Infinite  Intel II genes; 
and  (2)  that  human  lnta)ll~«ncs  Is  by  11*  very 
nature  Incapable  of  knowing  things  as  they 
Diunt  present  themselves  to  an  intrlligenos  tree 
from  all  llmltat lona  The  first  of  tneea  proposi- 
tions 1  rejard  as  true.    The  aecond  as  falsa. 

An  inijKrfrt'uoa  of  a  Biroltar  kind  besets 
Kaut'saccountof  ihe Practical  Itaaaon.  Heiween 
Reason   and  l-e-Ji-s  — Uie   '•klncdomof  aatnre' 


intelilgenee  Itself.  Tbs  arplana.lo*  la  fowad 
so  far  In  the  M  prCrdiMtlve  lmaglnatSon,"  wbleb 
U  described  aa  a  law-af  oor  minds  by  wbleb  tbe 
particulars  which  appear  la  oor  oonseloasnsos 
are,  so  to  speak,  thrown  oat  of  the  knowing. 
subject.  By  the  reality  of  an  object,  then,  we 
must  understand  simply  the  limit  which  Intel- 
llgence  as  knowing,  by  the  very  law  of  Its  beta* 
sots  to  luelf-  We  shall  bo  oompellsd  to  ssak 
for  the  final  explanation  of  reality,  not  la  tbs 
contemplation  of  tba  object,  bat  la  tno  self-ac- 
tivity of  the  subject-  Bnt  la  ths  apprebensloo 
Of  an  object  ss  distinct  froas  tbo  sslf,  while  pot 
In  relation  to  It,  there  Is  s  eosvleclon  or  feeMag 
that  the  object  la  neoaooary;  la  other  woras, 
tbat  It  la  something  uot  mads  by  mo.  Ao 
Ficbte  properly  malntalna,  tbs  prssanae  or  this 
feeling  of  necessity  Is  tbs  crtter'.OB  by 
which  we  id  oor  ordinary  knowiedga  aatlafy 
outselvse  tbat  what  is  before  na  la  o  real  objoei, 
and  not  simply  a  mere  flerloo  of  oor  own  minds. 
This  conviction  tnust  bs  satarnsd,  and  we  most 
show  from  tba  natnrs  of  aelf  ox  reason  how  it 
comes  abont  that  weaptasrontly  refer  reality  to 
an  objective  world,  while  ye*  there  can  bo  ao 
world  but  tbst  which  la  In  retauea  to  us  aa  con- 
scious beings.  Kant,  oa  ws  have  aasa.  finds  la 
reason  aa  praeaieai  the  esseoes  of  haman  free- 
dom, and  try  means  of  tbo  Ideal  sat  up  by 
leason  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  iblnh, 
ha  Is  led  to  regard  ths  warM  of  ordi- 
nary experience  as  manifesting  palpable  traese 
of  a  DlviVs  mind.  Flcbte  grasps  too  practical 
Miton  as  an  sboolats  and  anlvetaal  aalf,  raroa> 
Ing  itself  tons  as  sn  Idaal  which  ws  must  soaks 
the  roal  of  all  onr  efforts.  Tba  aalf,  as  It  actav 
aiiv  exletaat  say  amoorsnt,  la  Urns  ooatrastod 
with  tbslds-iof  aalnflaltaly  porfoat  sslf,  wish 
which  we  are  to  aaek  for  ksoaUfiontlon.  Tale 
Ideal  aalf  is  not,  howsver.  so  bo  retarded,  sa 
Kant  regards  It,  ss  IdsoUeml  with  a  soprasoo 
rear  on,  conceived  of  ae  beyond  taa  *phere  of 
ourknowledga,and  therefore  ae  aaknowabto. 
richta  hasnodonbt  whauver  that  knowledeaj 
must  bee- plained  trass  ths  nslara  of  self  aa 
freely  dtrtermlaUig  itself  to  aativlty.  Only  la 
tbs  oooecleesaeea  &  aaaaalf  as  aotiaa,  as 
wining,  the  asoral  la  ,  ban  1  beltaf  la  tbo 
reality  of  myself  t^  0  aJ«rsoiu  Kow  naaralrty. 
ea  oootbMUig  in  sj.  upprrosJmatlon  to  the  Idao! 
sell*.  ne<"o-t--rlJy  Implies  elrtfe  or  effort,  for  the 
desires  have  to  ba  ovej-oomo.  Thus  tlta  world 
aupoan  tome  aat-oasthlnf  akin  tosnyaatera, 
which  it  1*  yet  mynatore  to  ovareoeso.    Thoe, 

phoneaiiM/ba  (tailed 1  a  esatrlf ugwi  mno  a  oso- 
trlpetal  direction,  the  former  Impelling  ns  out- 
ward and  the  Utter  manifesting  ltaelf  as  a  re- 
turn to  self.  This  opposition  svnpsars  Is  our 
consciousnesses  a  feeling  of  aeeasahyor  com- 
pulsion—that  feeling  v*  ulch,  aa  we  saw,  wasthe 
criterion  of  reality  tor  the  knowing  eubject. 
Thus  tbe  circle  of  reality  Is  completed. 

The  lecturer  then  went  Into  a  Khort  estimate  ef 
the  value  of  Mchte'e  earlier  phll«eot>hv  (Which 
greatly  Influenced  Rebelling)  ae  a  ■i,i,itiAH  ni 
the  problems  raised  by*  Kant, 

development   of   Kant's    thou 

positive  determination  af  the*nature  or  Uiosa 
superaenslole  object*  (the  world,  mind  sud 
Gud)  whleb  he  hsd  deflnsd  oalv  by  negative 
predicate*,  or  at  boat  by  analocles  i«orTcwed 
from  that  very  sensible  world  which  he  rightly 
held  to  bs  limited,  partial  sod  dependent 
Flchte's  chief  merit  la  that,  wlih  uubeeliating 
cJeamras  and  decision,  he  jriaovee  Ine  veil 
which  Kant  had  draws  about  tbs  thlag-ln- 
Iteeir.  It  cannot  bs  ssld,  however,  tbat  Flrhte 
ha*  oompletslv  solved  tbsprobieme  reteed  bv 
Kant,  Hla  chief  merit  lies  In  tbe  em- 
phasis     he     hss     placed     on     the   noecssnry 


that 
Hits 

last  point,  however,  his  simplification  of  Kant  s 
tueory  leaves  the  deeper  asi>ect  of  it  very  much 
aa  he  found  it.  The  picture  'which  he  present* 
to  ua  of  existence  la  that  of  a  number  of  finite 
Intelligences  eaeh  atrlvlng  to  realize  nn  IdeAl  of 
perfection  somehow  given  to  It;  bnt  wb  '  Is  tbe 
relation  of  those  Intelligence*  to  tbo  world  ns  a 
whole,  or  bow  vliev  are  related  10  au  Infinite  In- 
telligence, be  doss  not  tell  ua.  Korean  It  be  aald 
that  Plehte'a  "  deduction  "  of  the  reality  of  the 
world  Is  more  than  a  restatement  "f  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  no  doubt  true  that,  apart  from  the 
free  activity  of  tbe  will,  there  could  i*  no 
knowledge:  but  It  la  equally  true  that,  apart 
from  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  free  activity. 
We  still  wish  to  know  what  objective  reality  la. 
apart  from  the  Intellect  ot  any  particular  Indi- 
vidual, and  thnt  question  cannot  be  answered 
vlLhout  a  theory  01  knowledge  less  sssampllvs 
In  its  nature  than  that  wltb  which  Klcble  pre- 

Wa  are  now  In  a  position  to  approeUts  tbs 
significance  of  Schelling's  first  Phaee  of  spscu- 
latlon.  Mis  flrat  work  was  a  little  treatise  on 
"the  possibility  of  a  form  of  pbllosoftpf  in 
general,"  in  which  be  follows  pretty  closely  tbs 
snbslnnce  of  Flchte's  "Idon  of  Philosophy. 
This  essay  la  by  Schelling  himself  said  to  have 
originated  lit  a  study  of  the  -Critique  of  Fore 
Keitson."  The  main  alamllJciince  uf  this  youth- 
ful writing  U  the  Indication  it  gives  of  bla  ten- 
dene?  to  read  Kant  with  his  own  eye*  its  well 
as  wltb  Uioes  of  Flcbte,  a  tendeuey  sUll  more 
plainly  displayed  in  a  somewhat  longer  treatlac. 
"The  I  as  rrinclnlo  of  Philosophy-,"  published 
In  the  following  year  (171*5.  Uf  the pnWIeatlon 
ol  this  little  work  BVhellh.g  established  his 
position  aa  a  phlloaophlcal  writer  who,  besides 
bavlue  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ficbte,  wa* 
aiso  familiar  with  Kant  »nd  fplnosa  and  who 
bad  the  capacity  or  expressing  his  Idea*  with 
an  ease  and  grace  that  could  not  fail  to  make 
biro  popular.  Flcbte  lilmaelf  commended  this 
essay  lor  the  abUty  shown  hy  Schelling  and 
a*  being  an  excellent  commentary  on  the 
"  iriMrnse/iej/dfe/ire." 

Tlie  arm  of  the  work,  oa  Us  title  Indicates,  la 
to  show  tbat  the  ego,  or  Intullreeucs,  Is  ths 
supreme  cr  unconditioned  element  In  human 
knowledge,  la  the  tnie  principle  on  wli.cb  a 
souud  philosophy  must  r**t.  A*  u  Hi  mat  a  and 
supreme.  Ibis  principle  can  -be  derived  from 
nothing  else;  ft  la  In  Bpinoxa's  phrsss.  « Ths 
light  which   reveals  at  once  Itself  and  dark- 

Not  even  God,  as  a  supposed  object  of  knowl- 
edge, cnu  be  for  ns  tbe  ground  of  rea llty,  a* 
De-cartes  supposed,  for  ws  cannot  establlsb  to* 
reality  of  God  umll  we  bsve  first  found  tlie  cu- 

¥reme  condition  of  any  knowledee  ''ha1**"^ 
be  supreme  principle,  then,  Is  neltusx  subjess 
nor  object,  but  tbat  which  U  tbe  condition  of 
both— the  pore  or  abeoint*  ego,  a-blch  can  never 
beanobiectorkaowlodgcDut  which  eataWlsbss 
lu  rsallty  In  and  through  iteelf.  The  obsotBU 
ego,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  seif- 
eonsciousness  or  with  ths  empirical,  ego,  laab- 
solutsly  free.  Of  ihlsetro  wsearmot)jrpperiy  aay 
that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledje  of  ooa- 
sclousnsss,  for  oonsclousoses  ln^iles  the £PP*^ 
altlon  o 
,1s  abux 
unity  c 
jsalfi, 


aylng  that  tbe 


and  the  "klirgdomof  grace"— he  places  en.  las-     relativity  of  existence  snd  eonidousness.  and 


___  infinite/  lndlvlslhis  hod  iMchamve- 
__  Ift  the  abeolnt*  ego  there  la  complete 
Identity  of  possibility  aud  actuality.  Tbs 
finite  ego  must  seek  to  make  actual  by 
slow  and  pelnful  steps  wbst  Is  potentially 
In  it,  and  h-nee  for  It  the  aoaofute  ego  te 
an  ideal  to  be  realized.  In  the  perpetual  ap 
proxlroatlpn  to  oomplete  freedom  lies  ths  ree- 
ouclllaUun  In  Idea  of  morality  and  boppltwsao. 
Nature  Is  not  something  absolutely  ail**  te. 
reason,  but  1*  dependant  for  Its  reality  upon  It; 
and  hence.  In  folio  win*  out  tba  law  ef  our  rea- 
son, we  do  not  find  ourselves  In  aDeolate  dis- 
harmony wltb  mature. 

The  main  features  In  this  outline  of  a  pfalle- 
aophlcal  system  are  FlebUan,  but  the  at  sees 
phere  which  pervades  It  la  aeuslbly  different, 
One  point  of  distinction  maxtUeetly  at  that  of 
Flchte's  tacit  opposition  of  the  absolute  and  the 
finite  et*o,  Is  brought  by  Schelling  loto  clear  and 
bold  relief. 

It  Is  bnt  another  maulfsststlon  of  ths  asms 
tendency  to  go  beyond  the  subjective  lUesliem 
Of  Flcbte  that  Bchelllng  Instate  on  the  co-oTdlaa- 
tlon  of  subjeet  and  object.  If  we  follow  out  ab. 
Idas,  we  shall  saanlfesUy  bs  led  to  the  asaWtta. 
alon  tbat  the  true  absolute  u  to  be  sought  k*  as. 
abstract  Identity  which  excludes  all  dsftntss- 
nesa  whatever,  and  which  therefore  Is  lades 
tt n gnis h able  from  tbe  sbanlute  subeteaee  sf 
bplnota  or  the  uonkuowebIe"  of  recant  C»r- 
lish  phllosopby.  It  Is  of  coarse  tree  tbst 
Ochelllng  was  very  far  from  Intendlrve  sues.  * 
reealt,  but  there  can  be  no  drnbt  that  nere  we 
bars  already  tbe  germ  of  the  theory  whteh  be 
afterward  dsKtopod,  that  ths  tms  abeelets  ta 
to  bs  round  In  ths  complete  Indifference  ef  sasV 
jectsnd  object-  Id  the  same  year  lbs  ■•rhlJ-s- 
soph  leal  Let  tars  on  Do«mati*m  aod  CrtUeiss*  ** 
were  ptiWUIted.  Tbvs  work  wa*  meant  to  he  a 
eoaaterblsst  to  ths  official  foliewers  of  Kent, 
who,  lu  LH'belling's  sstlmatlon,  wars  eeskiag 
to  convert  ths  critical  pbltoeopay  lore  o 
dogmatism  of  a  worse  kind  than  that 
from  which  Kant  had  sought  to  free  the  salads 
of  men.  la  this  work  Hod  Is  eoasslved  of  ss 
bains:  entirely  external  to  tbs  world  sad  so 
formed  la  the  image  of  ma*.  He  Is  at  eaae  a 
flrat  eaoae  and  a  moral  governor.  aVew  can  the 
sxlstunos  of  sueb  o  being  be  proved  T  The  asset 
that  the  critique  of  pure  roaeufc  baa  seem  sbte  to 
abow  to  thai  dega>atl*sa  te  Chaos  eel  sally  taso 
losbla  of  proof.  *Uoge>atl*m  earnest  ke  over- 
thrown so  long  aa  we  remain  et  tbo  petnt  ef 
view  of  knowledge.  Completed  de*w.*tt*e*  ss 
It  exist*,  forexampl*,  le  dplaoea,  oaanetbere- 
foted  bycrltleaim  es  long  es  both  reavers  wltate 
the  sposre  or  kaewlttdee.  Ths  bsuis  e-uet 
tits  rots  re  be  serried  Into  the  sphere  sf  si  Us. 
ssd    determtnsd  there.    Crlttotem,  as  wsll  ae 

dofftsatlsm.  leads  to  wailiia U  H  hssds 

tbat  ths  objeot  moei  Bnalty  bs  swallowed  up  as 
the  subject:.  The  choice  most  be  ansae  beiwewe 
thedosrmatlesuptmeitlea  ef  en  ebjeetlvs  Getl 
aed  the  erltscal  dsww04tstrattori  sf  hueaasi  per- 
seneUty.  Owe  or  tbe  other  meet  he  seven  we. 
The  mere  a  people  Borrenders  Itsair  to  dxeeeas 
ef  a  far-off  sapirsaeelule  wertd,  the  Ises  la  Its 
moral  enthnsiaam  in  tats  werki.  The  snaln  ao- 
vsnee  bevocja  Fleble's  snade  la  the  werk  ef 
whbh  aaemmary  has  juet  Weag1e«fx  Use  In  the 
serwsspttsfi  of  dogmatiem  as  Incapaete  of  refs- 
Utloa  bv  criticism,  eaeapt  within  the  *ee.eve  of 

EaetfVaoi  reosoe,  e  view    which   toswohsd.'wa 
belting's  snbs>eqnent  eeerdlnaUee,  ef  the  pet* 
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ioftophv  of  iplrlt  aud  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
A  bout  the  tame  time  aa  Ilia  lut  maun  appeared 
the  "New  Deduction  of  Kalural  Rlubta,"  aad  la 
Uie  years  17  iW  and  17»7  aseriespf  fourmnffazliie 
article!  In  elucidation  of  the  Ideal  ism  of  UMli'u- 
tKiutcha/Ulf-hrt.  which  may  he  aald  to  complete 
ihe  work  done  Uy  Si'-ssMM  dorlne  hie  appieu- 
tlceehln  Hi  litillosopliy  under  Fictile. 

The  reel  of  the  leHure  wee  devoted  to  an  ex- 
tender account  of  the  development  of  Sdic-ll- 
lrw  s  system  as  contained  In  these  tnaaettne 
articles.  In  conclusion  Bcnelllnt  says  that  the 
task  of  philosophy  can  only  he  completed 
when  we  have  reached  Ov-  foal  of  complete 
self-eousclousuess.  Such  self-oonsetfHrsncM  I* 
hUI.  in  wn.oli  theoretical  and  practical reaaon 
meet  together,  lly  Wei  •  ourselves  from  our 
repres  ntallous  and  hi  Of  them  away  from 
us,  we  are  able  to  e-.pl  onr  representations 
and  to  couaeet  the  lb  tlcal  Vid  practical 
sair.  Thus  sro  arrive  at.  Jw  efo  he  ta>  pria- 
olple  of  freedom  besdanlac  with  which  wa  oaa 
now  see  spirit  and  nature  arise  toewther.. 

The  nsaal  lo.t»realint  discussion  foUssrad  use 
leotare.        _— — — — — — —— 
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and  bodies  terrestrial. 
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PHILOSOPHY    AT    CONCORD 

The    Law    of   the    Supernatural,  m 
Interpreted  by  Dr.  Jones. 

SclieMasr's  Relations  to  Fichte  aad 
Kant. 


-«vff    Paper     front     Prof. 
Walton. 


John 


The  morning  session  yesterday  was  devoted  to  Dr. 
Joucj's  lecture  on  "The  Lew  of  the  rVupernatrral." 

Dr.  Jones  opened  bli  lecture  with  a  quotation  from 
Artstollt,  affirming  the  One  Supreme  the First  Being, 
who  U  Immutable,  both  essentially  and  according  to 
accident.  Bat  he  more,  the  first,  the  eternal  and 
the  universal  motion.  Things  connected  frith  mat- 
ter are  many,  bat  the  first  of  formal  causes  u  not 
connected  with  matter.  That  which  first  mores, 
iuelf  immovable,  is  one,  both  tn  reason  and  number , 
and  consequently  that  which  is  always  and  continu- 
ally mov6d  is  also.  There  is  therefore  also  only  one 
universe,  one  mover,  one  motion,  whose  primal  irra- 
diations are  the  sources  of  all  energy,  aQ  truth,  all 
beauty,  all  love,  all  good,  all  order,  all  justice,  and 
all  law.  Here  alone  shall  we  behold  the  law  of  all 
laws,  and  the  mover  of  all  motions.  These  Ideas 
pervade  the  universe;  and  in  mind,  in  spirit,  are 
tbe  potentialities  of  the  world,  and  not  In  matter. 

ill  ages  Illustrate  the  collision  of  tbe  natural  or- 
ders with  tbe  supernatural,  which  originates  la  the 
difference*  between  tbe  coriHciousness  of  the  sensible 
sphere  and  that  of  tbe  supersensible  sphere.  Two 
orders  of  thinkers  have  always  existed  In  the  world, 
which  are  related  as  tbe  centrifugal  and  contn petal 
forces  In  matter  are  related.  It  i»  not  desirable  that 
this  duality  should  be  superseded  by  a  nutty  of 
opinion,  but  by  the  toleration  of  each  by  the  other 
and  bv  a  recognition  of  tne  function  of  each., These 
two  types  may  be  distinguished  as  physicist  ana  WeaJ- 
ift,  one  of  whom  represents  tbe  physical  school  and 
tbe  other  the  metaphysical.  One  scnool  includes  tbe 
ionics  and  their  followers  down  to  Spencer,  the 
other  the  Eleatlcs  and  their  followers  down  to  Em- 
erson. The  former  sees  In  matter  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

Pbysiclvrn,  atomism  and  every  other  form  cf  mate- 
rial hypothesis  la  no  discovery  of  modern  science, 
nor  are  their  refutations  modern  discoveries.  Bui 
the  human  mind  always  postulates  of  the  world  two 
ranges  of  existence,  the  natural  and  thi  supernatu- 
ral, tbe  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  the  sensible 
and  the  Intelligible,  the  one  Identified  as  entity  by 
tbe  mind  tn  spiritual  vision;  tbe  other  believed  to  be 
reality  by  tbe  mind  in  sensuous  vision.  Man  individ- 
ually must  realize  existence  moat  truly  through  the 
uie  of  both  these  faculties,  spiritual  and  sensuous, 
exercised  in  dne  proportion.  So  also  most  human 
society.  Tbe  world's  thought  and  work  cannot  be 
done  by  either  of  them  without  the  other.  To  know 
either  one  must  know  both.  Human  life  depends 
from  tbe  spiritual  world  and  -is  conditioned  in  the 
natural  world.  Humanity  must  therefore  have  Its 
two  priesthoods— in  the  temple  of  nature  and  In  the 
temple  of  spirit.  Public  belief  and  trust  in  e*cb 
constitutes  tbe  solid  foundations  and  superstructure 
of  civil  society  In  every  generation. 

Faith  Is  tbe  underlying  principle  of  the  acceptation 
of  science.  In  metaphysics,  theology  and  religion 
oolv  those  see  clearly  who  have  power  given  by  Prov- 
idence. Mankind  are  distributed  socially  in  their 
functions  by  an  innate  genius  srrrteh  IsotiridentUI 
and  divine.  This  is  the  fundamental  piluclple  In 
the  constitution  and  maintenance  of  civil  society. 
The  dinerent  classes  of  society  are  born  into  their 
respective  functions,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  modern  democratic  schemes  will  lmprove-or 
mar  tbe  divine  order  In  the  constitution  of  tbe  social 
fabric  and  Its  natural  working.  Each  of  the  priest- 
hoods is  heretical  iu  Bamming  enmity  between  reli- 
gion and  science.  The  soul  must  live  by  corporeal 
Instrument,  as  it  does  now  la  this  planet,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  'hat  tbls  existence  Is  a  fair  specimen 
of  all  existence  of  souls.    We  haye  bodies  celestial 


There  is  no  existence  without  corporeality.  Hence 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  rrsurrectton  of  the  body.  Eter- 
nity and  time  are  correlates;  time  is  but  the  mova- 
ble image  of  eternity.  Eternity,  with  all  Its  content, 
and  time,  with  all  its  content,  are  mere  aspects  of 
one  system,  and  we  are  related  to  both  at  the  same 
time.  We  do  not  exist  abstractly  In  time,  nor  shall 
_W«  ever  exist  abstractly  in  eternity.    Existence  Is 

dVtmgnlsbod  from  being.  Being  More*  aa*  act* 
from  within  Itself.  Motion  appears,  and  that  it  the. 
phrnomensJIty  of  the  actuality  of  that;  eeweoilal 
being.  The  whole  creation  is  an  adumbration  ef 
being.  God  separated  from  una,  and  man  separa- 
ted from  God,  cannot  be,  and  is  unthinkable.  The 
unity  must  be  tbe  unity  of  the  two,  turd  sot  tbe  eo- 
Btbilatlon  of  the  one  In  the  other.  So  tne)  mm*  of 
God  and  tbe  laws  of  nature  must  be  comprehended 
in  their  unity.  Man  has  always  been  man,  and  it  la 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  tne  Creator  began  baa- 
Iness  In  a  small  way  on  this  planet  and  worked  it  ey 
to  tbe  present  magnitude. 

Religion  and  science,  divinity  and  nature,  priatary 
and  secondary  causes,  must  be  dirtlng-aJsrbeu  ana 
comprehended  in  their  unity  in  order  to  be  under 
stood.  Ail  existence  of  sentient  being  ta  more  or  Ion 
imaged  in  the  supernatural.  Tbe  grand  reason  at 
all  existence  is  purely  in  tbe  realm  of  thought,  aad 
cannot  be  found  in  tbe  objective  world.  Ail  law 
and  order  in  nature  a  ust  be  established  In  mind. 
Matter  thinks,  feels  and  moves  not.  There  is  no 
natural  force,  and  there  are  no  natural  laws.  Only 
being  moves  from  withia  itself.  Only  entity  moves, 
thinks  and  feels.  Forces  and  powers  are  predicates 
of  will,  mind  and  thought.  Take  wrll  and  mind  eat 
ot  tbe  universe,  and  everything  will  collapse.  Na- 
ture etyniologlcally  and  technically  contains  the' 
idea  ot  that  wbicb  Is  born,  and  its  cause  is  mind.  In- 
telligence, will.  Mind  is  within  Itself  vital,  and  the 
spiritual  spbere  Is  the  vital  sphere.  Its  powers  are 
vital  forces,  and  these  are  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature.  All  political  and  social  institutions  bare 
force  only  as  long  as  the  public  mind  and  will  are 
expressed  and  abide  in  them.  Institutions  not  vi- 
talized by  tbe  mind  which  prxvJnsed  them  are  as 
dead  as  dust. 

.  The  essential  forms  In  the  universe,  the  me*.**), 
order  and  harmony  are  but  tbe  energies  and  Impress 
of  the  Divine  will  unto  tbe  form  of  tbe  Divine  idea 
and  thought.  The  handiwork  ot  tbe  Creator  t*  lb* 
adumbration  and  effigy  of  his  thought  and  purpose. 
When  man  perceives  the  Divine  mind  Ire  bat  • 
mighty  power  be  never  bad  before.  Man's  beaveot 
become  translucent;  bis  intellect  become*  elevated 
and  illumined  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  and 
organizing  the  forces  of  nature.  He  has  Ideas  start 
shall  qn'.cken  and  energize  the  life  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  him  that  maketh  and  moveth  all  thing*  is  life,  and 
not  in  the  things  made.  From  blot  must  emanate 
life-force  and  tbe  llgbt  that  Hghteth  men.  Maa  it 
an  entity  of  tbe  supernatural  order,  aad  matter  it 
merely  his  subordinate.  Mental  and  moral  right 
always  occur  where  there  is  great  scientific  advance 
without  corresponding  moral  development.  In  this 
sublunary  light  the  mind  of  man  supposes  teeoodar*; 
causes  to  be  sufficient  for  the  government  of  tbe 
world,  but  every  gi  eat  ace  of  history  shows  the  tnant- 
testation  of  divinity.  From  tbe  permanent  ideas  of 
being  come  all  man's  social  Institutions  of  ehrxreh 
ana  slate,  bis  iciencea  and  arts,  bra  manners  trod 
cuttoius.  In  their  type  and  detenctnatiea: 
9  be  Z vet, l at-  stesaeess. 
Prof.  Watson  being  unable  to  be  promt,  Mr. 
Emery  kindly  read  bit  paper  treating  of  th»  rela- 
tions of  SchelllngtoFlcbteaadKaiit,  In  this  paper 
Prof.  Watson  said: 

Everybody  Is  familiar  with  tbe  remark  of  Hegel 
that  Scbelling  "carried  on  bis  philosophical  educa- 
tion before  the  public,  and  sigtiajuted  each  freak 
stage  of  bit  advance  by  a  new  treatise."  Tbe  Bats) ■ 
tlal  truth  of  tbls  criticism  It  would  be  vain  to  daay. 
Perpetual  change  both  in  the  tnbttaaee  aad  fort* 
of  his  philosophy  there  is.  bat  it  it  tbe  obange  «t 
one  who  cannot  stand  still  because  be  it  the  conUn- 
ual  recipient  of  fresh  light,  which  be  cannot  »ve4d 
communicating  to  others.  Tbe  phases  of  ScboUlng*s 
philosophical  faith  teem  to  me  to  be  three:  First, 
tbe  period  ot  "storm  and  stress,"  In  whlch.ln  hannoav 
with  Flchte's  earlier  philosophy,  he  refused  to  admit 
tbe  reality  of  any  Supreme  Being  other  thea  tM 
moral  order  of  the  world,  at  rtvealed  to  tbe  indi- 
vidual in  tbe  Idea  of  a  moral  perfection;  secondly, 
llin  nays  al  ■lihlMntn  mil  nature  are  regarded  tn 
two  co-ordinate  manifestation*  of  •  stogie  aotivtry 
tbat  is  revealed  in  each  with  tarsal  furcate  aad  per- 
fection: and  lastly,  tbe  crowning  stage,  la  which  aa 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  tbe  personality  of  God, 
wbile  preserving  the  freedom  antf  moral  rttrrtaslrril 
lty  of  man  nialutahied  In  tbe  earlier  tttsat 

in  bit  first  period  Schelliag  dote  Indeed  deny  the 
reality  of  wfrat  he  cells  an  "objective"  Sod,  by 
which  he  meant  what  Mr.  Matthew  Axavold  bat 
colled  a  "magnified  and  nou-nataral  maa  In  tbe  next 
street,"  bnt  be  may  be  said  to  catch  a  rHrtpti  caf 
God't  glory  ta  the  Ideal  at  moral  perfection,  aad  at 
any  rate  be  has  eraiped  with  pert  apt  nltaratat  the) 
principle  of  human  freedom. 

in  the  second  stage,  without  letting  go  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  man,  be  has  dsscqaared 
tbtt  nature  1*  the  expression  of  a  rational  process,  tat 
tooie  tei.se  tbe  obverse  of  tbe  process  of  humaa 
knowledge  and  action,  and  bene*  the  maa  and  na- 
ture are  alike  nianlfesutiooa  of  "something  not 
theasttdvet),"    la  ihe  third  stain  Sobelllo*   aosV*  I* 
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gather  op  all  tbe  elements  of  truth  arroaoy  uasvus- 
ered,  and  to  fuse  them  in  the  perfect  unity  of  a  per- 
sonal God.  Scbelling  saw  much 'more  clearly  the 
problems  which  demanded  solution  than  how  to 
solve  tbeui.  rtts  philosophy,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 
Is  in  a  large  measure  a  failure.  Bnt,  then,  it  Is  one 
ol  those  fnilnre*  that  are  more  significant  than  the 
petty  enccetses  of  others.  Without  the  assistance  of 
Fitcbteand  Scbellirut,  Hegel  would  at  least  nave 
lonntl  his  task  a  mucr>hard«r  one. 

Kaot  regards  will  or  practical  reasoning  a*  eontti- 
tullcg, 

IK  A  PSCtniAJt  SENSE, 

the  essence  of  man.  Were  !t  possible  for  us  to  be 
purelv  contemplative  we  should  have  no  proper 
reason  for  holding  that  tbe  world  manifests  tbe  un- 
seen guidance  of  a  Supreme  Beiug.  It  u  the  revela- 
tion of  tbe  moral  law  tbat  enables  ui  to  leant  what 
our  true  nature  it  and  demand?.  Free  activity  of 
iiitel'igenee  being,  in  Kant's  vie  a,  held  to  be  the 
characteristic  feature  of  mau  asrattennl,  it  wa«  only 
natural  that  Fichte,  seeldn/  for  a  supreme  principle, 
should  be  led  to  start  from  the  conception  of  man  as 
self-conrclous  and  tree,  and  equally  uatural  that  his 
philosopby  should  explicitly  formulate  tbat  subordi- 
nation of  theory  to  practice,  of  knowleJge  to  moral- 
ity, which  bad  been  in  no  obscure  way  Indicated  by 
Kart.  The  aim  of  Kant  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  philosophy  tbat  should  hold  nofjiug  on  sofferunce: 
morality  alone  was  to  be  admitted  into  tbe  new  and 
completely  reasoned  system.  Tne  principle  was 
thoroughly  sound,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  boeu 
com  istently  carried  out  to  its  issue*. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  Kant  regard*  the 
human  Intelligence  as  essentially  active  and  sponta- 
neous, be  is  not  less  certain  that,  so  far  as  knowledge 
Is  concerned,  it  is  active  only  In  relation  to  tbe 
material  of  sense  wbich  is. "given"  to  It.  If  It  It 
asked  "dlven"  by  what?the  answer  of  Kant  i*  not  by 
any  means  so  clear  at  could  be  wished.  Here,  it 
must  bi  admitted,  we  bave  the  "proton  pteudos"  of 
the  critical  philosophy,  tor  Kant,  even  wbeu  he  bos 
defined  the  "thing  in  itself,"  a*  be  afterward  doe., 
as  a  supersensible  world.  mamfesMng  tbe  presence  or 
a  tupreme  reason,  regards  both  aa  biddeu  from  us  In 
their  innermost  nature  by  the  necessary  limitation? 
of  onr  minds,  and  at  but  dimly  ru^gestc  i  br  the 
world  we  know— a  view  which,  if  taken  literally, 
leads  to  tbe  grave  of  til  sound  pbllosopliy  in  the  un- 
known and  unknowable.  A  •Imil&r  inixtare|of  truth 
and  falsehood  is  Implied  in  tbe  view  that  space  and 
time  are  forms  of  human  perception,  and  hence  tb  t 
objects  of  perception  are  but  phejiomeua.  This  vie* 
i>  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  it  Is  I  jconslstent  with 
tbe  demand  for  a  theory  which  shall  fully  explain 
bow  kuowledge  it  possible.  — 

Not  to  prolong  this  criticism  unnecessarily.  It  may 
belaid  summarily,  that  tbe  limitation  of  the  cate- 
gories and  schemata  to  human  intelligence,  and 
above  all  tbe  denial  tbat  In  tbe  principle  of  self-cou- 
scioosnesn  we  reach  a  real  knowledge  of  intelligence 
as  it  is  in  itself,  Kant  betrays  tbe  -tame  conrusloa 
between  two  very  different  propositions:  (1)  tbat  th» 
tu,ite  Intelligence  as  such  requires  ultimately  to  be 
explained  by  relation  to  infinite  intelligence;  and  (Z) 
tbat  human  Intelligence  Is  by  Its  verv  nature  incapa- 
ble ot  knowing  thing*  as  tbey  must  present  them- 
selves to  an  intelligence  free  from  all  lluiitatioo*. 
Tbe  first  of  these  propositions  I  regard  a;  true.  The 
second  at  false. 

An  Imperfection  of  a  similar  kind  besots  Kant's 
account  of  tbe  practical  reason.  Between  rcatjn 
and  desire— ;tbe  "kingdom  of  nature"  and  the  "king- 
dom of  grace" — he  places  an  Impassable  barrier,  and 
even  bis  proofs  of  Immortality  and  God  suffer  from 
the  Imperfect  logic  of  hit  theory.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  toe  Ideal  of  freedom.  Immortality  ana  God 
are  treated  in  a  supremely  snggestlve  way.  Fichu 
here  closely  follows  Kant,  with  the  important  and 
significant  exception  of  tbe  denial  of  a  moral  belief 
in  a  supreme  reason  at  existing  apart  from  the  Ideal 
of  sucb  a  reason  In  us. 

From  what  has  lieen  sald.lt  will  be  possible  to 
make  plain  too  way  In  which  Fichte  soignt  to 
develop  criticism  Into  a  system  of  philosophy, 
rttarltng  irom  the  conception  of  reason  or  tbe  ego  as 
esE-enllal ly  active,  he  endeavors  to  show  how  ki  owl- 
edge  and  conduct  may  be  explained,  without  in  any 
case  taking  relate  in  conception*  incapaMe  o'  veri- 
fication. Hence  he  inmiuanly  denies  that  there  are 
realities,  supersensible  or  other,  which  can  possibly 
exist  or  be  known  out  of  relation  to  reason,  space 
aud  time  and  tbe  categories,  again,  are  certainly 
modes  In  wbich  the  known  world  it  detevalneJ  by 
at,  bat  they  are  alto  uiodet  tn  widen  tbat  world 
actually  exists.  The  known  world,  however,  can 
only  be  properly  explained  when  It  is  brought  loin 
relation  with  reason  a*  practical;  tben  only  Is  tbe 
i"cr\>  feeling  of  compulsion  which  is  the  empirical 
cntericn  of  reality  teen  to  arise  from  the  coutclous- 
ners  of  self  at  willing. 

It  Is  In  will  tbtt  I  at  once  become  atrare  of  myself 
and  of  a  not  self  wr  renl  world  contrasted  wltb  aud 
yet  relative  to  ire.  Ficbte,  at  least  in  tbe  first  staite 
of  bis  philosophizing,  dwa  not  admit  that  there  Is 
aay  supersensible  reality,  but  leaaosi  at  aiaatfatt  la 
KM  to  W,  mt  any  Ood  bnt  the  ideal  at  aaorai  b*r- 
feetioa  la  tbe  continual  appvy.xltaattoo  to  whso*  the 
moral  life  of  man  cootieta.  At,  tben,  Ptcb*e'*  tint 
propotttroa  asserts  tbat  ret  tea  or  sclN 


can  never  be  tbnwa  to  denaod  apoa  anything  fer- 
eiga  to  it-any  aathtnkable  '•thing  in  itself'— ae  bit 
second  propotltloa  roal-talns  Utt  the  aeeeaaarT  con- 


dition of  all  svxJItr  It  the  tlsttlaotiaa  withia  t  _ 
triousnan  of  subject  and  ebiecv    Aad   tbrs  proposV 
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tlon  bold*,  It  will  be  observed,  botb  ol  knowing" and 

Of  SCtlng. 

Bessoa  mantf f sts  Itself  in  the  contrast  of  self  end 
not  self.  Moreover,  the  opposition  of  self  and  not 
self  takes  two  different  direction*,  according  as  the 
self  teems  to  be  dependent  on  the  not  self  or  the 
reverse,  the  further  conrte  of  philosophy  will, 
tberofore.  have  two  branches— the  theoretical,  in 
whir h  are  tet  forth  the  various  ways  in  wblch  reason 
makes  objects  intelligible  to  Itself,  and  the  practical, 
dealing  with  the  manner  In  which  It  realise*  Its  in- 
ner nalare  in  a  world  prodreed  by" Itself.  Fichte's 
principle  of  the  "dtducflon  of  tlic  categories"  la  in 
essence  Identical  with  Kant's  "deduction. "  The 
djiJd  difference  between  Flehte  and  Kant  In  tbeir 
theory  if  knowledge  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
former  refuse*  to  make  the  problem  easier  to  him- 
self by  essoining  that  there  is  a  manifold  of  tons* 
►  omt bow  made  real  by  lta  relation  to  the  thluz  m 
itatlf.  Fichte  Is  compelled  to  explain  the  seeming 
independence  of  tbe  world  of  sensible  objects  entire- 
ly from  tbe  nature  of  tbe  intelligence  itself. 

Tbe  explanation  is  found  so  far  In  the  "productive 
imagination,"  which  is  described  as  a  (aw  ot  our 
minds  by  which  tbe  particular*  wbich  appear  lu  oar 
consciousness  are,  so  to  speak,  thrown  oat  of  the 
knowing  subject.  By  the  reality  of  an  object,  then, 
we  must  understand  simply  the  limit  wbko  Intel- 
ligence as  knowing,  by  the  very  law  ot  its  being  sou 
to  itself.  We  snail  be  compelled  to  seek  for  the  final 
explanation  of  reality,  not  in  the  oontemplatldn  of 
the  object,  bat  In  tbe  self-activity  of  tbe  subject. 
Bat  in  tbe  apprehension  of  an  object  •*  distinct  from 
the  self,  while  yet  In  relation  to  it,  there  is  a  oonvie- 
tion  or  feeling  that  tbe  object  is  necessary;  la  other 
words,  that  it  Is  something  not  made  by  man. 
\Aa  Fichte  properly  maintains,  the  presence  of  thai 
feeling  of  necessity  Is  the  criterion  by  which  we  in 
our  ordinary  knowledge  satisfy  ourselves  that  what 
is  before  us  it  a  real  object,  and  not  simply  «  mere 
fiction  at  onr  own  minds.  This  conviction  must  be 
Battened,  and  we  must  sbow  from  tbe  nature  of  self 
or  reason  how  it  comes  about  that  we  apparently  re- 
fer reality  to  an  objective  world,  wbile  yet  there  can 
be  no  world  out  that  which  it  in  relation  to  as  as 
conscious  beings.  Kant,  a*  we  have  seen,  finds  in 
reason  at  practical  the  essence  of  human  freedom, 
and  by  means  of  the  ideal  set  up  by  reason  as  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  all  things,  he  is  led  to  regard  the 
world  of  ordinary  experience  at  manifesting  palpa- 
ble traces  of  a  divine  mind. 

ficittk  omaari  thb  pbaotiou. 
reason  is  an  absolute  and.  universal  self,  revealing 
itself  to  us  a*  an  Ideal  which  we  must  make  tbe  goal 
of  all  our  efforts.  Tie  self,  as  It  actually  exist)  at 
any  moment,  it  thus  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  aa 
infinitely  perfect  self,  with  which  we  are  to  seek  for 
identification.  This  ideal  self  is  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded,  as  Kant  regards  it,  as  identical  with  a  su- 
preme reason,  conceived  of  as  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge,  and  therefore  aa  unknowable.  Fichte 
bos  no  doubt  wiiatever  that  knowledge  must  be  ex- 
plained from  the  nature  of  self  as  freely  determin- 
ing itself  to  activity.  Only  In  the  consciousness  of 
myself  as,  active,  as  willing,  the  moral  law,  bave  I 
belief  lu  tbe  reallnr  of  myself  at  a  person. 

Now  morality,  as  cons'stiog  In  an  approximation 
to  tbe  Ideal  self,  necessarilv  Implies  strife  or  effort, 
tor  the  desires  have  to  be  overcome.  Thus  the 
world  appears  to  me  as  something  akin  to  my  na- 
ture, which  it  is  yet  my  nature  to  overcome.  That 
we  can  distinguish  in  the  self  what  may  metaphori- 
cally be  called  a  centrifugal  and  a  centripetal  direc- 
tion, the  former  impelling  us  outward  and  the  latter 
mauite*tiug  itself  as  a  return  to  self.  Toil  opposi- 
tion appears  In  onr  consciousness  as  a  feeling  of  ne- 
cessity or  compulsion— that  feeling  which,  as  we 
saw,  was  tbe  criterion  of  reality  for  the  knowing 
subject.    Thus  the  circle  of  reality  Is  completed. 

The  lecturer  then  went  into  a  short  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Fichte's  earlier  philosophy  (which  greatly 
influenced  Scbelllng)  as  a  eolation  of  tbe  problems 
raised  by  Kant,  saying  that  the  development  of 
Kant  s  thought  demands  a  positive  determination  ot 
tbe  nature  of  those  supersensible  objects  (tbe  world, 
mind  and  God)  wblch  he  bad  defined  only  by  nega- 
tive predicates,  or  at  best  by  analogies  borrowed  from 
i  bat  very  sensible  world  which  be  ruthtly  held  to  be 
limited,  partial  and  dependent.  Fichte's  chief  merit 
is  that,  with  unhesitating  clearness  and  decision,  ha 
removes  the  veil  which  Kant  had  drawn  about  the 
thing  In  itself.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
Fichte  bas  completely  solved  the  problems  raised  by 
Kant.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  tbe  emp'jasls  he  bas 
placed  on  the  necessary  rolutivly  of  existence  and 
consciousness,  and  lu  bis  discarding  of  any  self  other 
than  that  wnwja  h  actually  experienced,  revs*  ow 
this  last  point,  however,  his  simplification  of  Kant's 
theory  leaves  tne  deeper  aspect  of  it  very  much  as  be 
found  It. 

Tbe  picture  whsch  be  presents  to  as  of  existence  It 
that  of  a  number  of  Unite  Intelligences  each  strlviox 
to  realise  an  Ideal  ot  perfection  somehow  given  to  it; 
but  what  Is  tbe  relation  ot  those  intelligences  to  tbe 
world  as  a  whole,  or  how  are  tbey  related  to  an  In- 
finite Intelligence,  be  does  not  tell  us.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  Flclile's  "deduction"  of  tbe  reality  of  the 
world  is  more  than  a  restatement  of  tbe  problem.  It 
Is  no  doubt  true  that,  apart  from  tbe  free  activity  of 
the  will,  there  could  be  no  knowledge;  but  it  Is 
equally  true  that,  apart  from  knowledge,  there  could 
be  no  free  activity,  We  still  wish  to  know  what  ob- 
jective reality  is,  apart  from  tbe  intellect  of  any  par- 
ticular individual,  and  that  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered without  a  theory  of  knowlegde  less  assnnip- 
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tive  in  its  nature  than  that  with  which  Fichte  pre- 
sents as. 

Wc  are  now  hi  a  position  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of 

BCHELLIKG'8  F1BST  MIA8E  OF  *PE0CLATIOK. 

His  first  work  was  a  little  treatlss  on  "The  Possi- 
bility of  a  Form  of  Philosophy  in  General,"  In  which 
lie  follow*  pretty  closely  the  substance  of  Fichte's 
"Idea  of  Philosophy."  This  essay  Is  by  Bchelllng 
himself  said  to  have  originated  in  a  study  ot  tbe 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Tbe  main  significance 
of  this  youthful  writing  is  tbe  indication  It  gives  of 
hie  tendency  to  read  Kant  with  bis  own  eyes  as  well 
as  with  those  of  Fichte,  a  tendency  still  more  plain- 
ly oi-|  layed  in  a  somewhat  longer  treatise,  "The  1 
as  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  published  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  (1795).  By  the  puldication  of  this  Utile 
wont  Schelliog  established  bis  position  as  a  philo- 
sophical writer  who,  Besides  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Fichte,  was  also  familiar  with  Knat 
and  Spinoza  and  who  had  tbe  capacity  of  expressing 
bis  ideas  witb  an  ease  and  grace  that  could  not  fail 
to  make  him  popular.  Fichte  himself  commended 
tbis  essay  for  the  ability  shown  by  Schelling  and  as 
being  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  "  Wnun- 
trhafttlehrt." 

The  aim  of  the  work,  as  its  title  indicate*,  Is  to 
sbow  that  tbe  ego,  or  intelligence,  li  the  supreme  or 
unconditional  element  In  human  knowledge,  Is  tbe 
true  principle  on  which  a  sound  phuosopby  must 
rest.  As  ultimate  and  supreme,  this  principle  can 
be  derived  from  nothing  else;  it  Is  in  Spinoza's 
phrase,  "The  light  whicn  reveals  at  once  itself  and 
anrkness." 

Not  even  God,  as  a  supposed  object  of  knowledge, 
can  be  for  ns  the  ground  of  reality,  as  Descartes 
supposed,  for  we  cannot  establish  tbe  reality  of  God 
until  we  have  h'r*t  found  the  supreme  condition  of 
nny  Knowledge  whatever.  Tbe  supreme  principle, 
Ihen,  is  neither  subject  nor  object,  but  that  which  is 
the  condition  of  both — the  pure  or  absolute  ceo, 
which  can  never  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  but 
which  establishes  its  reality  in  and  through  itself. 
Tbe  absolate  ego,  which  must  not  be  coufoanded 
witb  self-consciousness  or  wltu  tbe  empirical  ego,  's 
abf  olutel/  tree.  Of  tbis  ego  we  cannot  properly  sav 
that  we  bave  an  immediate  knowledge  of  cooscious- 
nes".  for  consciousness  implies  the  opposition  of  sub- 
ject and  object. 

Tbis  infinite  ego  is  above  all  change  and  strife;  it 
Is  an  absolute  unity  or  self-Identity;  tbe  source  of 
all  possible  reality,  it  is,  at  Spinoza  said  of  his  abso- 
lute i-ubstance,  infinite,  Indivisible  and  unchangea- 
ble In  the  absolute  ego  there  is  complete  Identity 
of  possibility  and  actuality.  Tbe  finite  ego  most 
seek  to  make  actual  by  slow  and  painful  steps  what 
is  potentially  in  it,  and  hence  for  it  tbe  absolute  ogo 
is  an  ideal  to  be  realized.  In  the  perpetual  approx- 
imation to  complete  freedom  lies  the  reconciliation 
In  idea  of  morality  and  happiness.  Nature  Is  not 
something  absolutely  alien  to  reason,  bat  w  depend- 
ent for  its  reality  npon  It,  and  hence,  in  lollowrag 
out  tbe  law  of  our  reason,  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  absolute  disharmony  with  nature. 

The  main  features  Ir.  tbis  outline  of  a  philosophi- 
cal system  are  Fichtlan,  but  tne  atmosphere  which 
pervades  it  it  sensibly  different.  One  point  ot  dis- 
tinction manifestly  Is  .that  of  Fichte's  tacit  opposi- 
tion ot  tbe  absolute  and  the  finite  ego,  is  brought  by 
Scbelllng  Into  clear  anu  bold  relief. 

it  is  but  another  manifestation  of  tbe  same  ten- 
dene?  to  go  beyond  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte 
that  Scbelllng  insists  ou  tbe  co-ordination  of  subject 
and  object.  If  we  follow  out  his  Idea  we  shall  man- 
ifestly be  led  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  true  abso- 
lute Is  to  be  sought  In  an  abstract  identity  which  ex- 
cludes all  Ceilmteners'  whatever,  and  which  there- 
fore Is  indUtiogulsliablefroni  the  absolute  substance 
ot  Spinaza  or  the  "unknowable"  of  recent  fcngJish 
philosophy.  It  "Is,  of  coarse,  trne  that  Scnelllng  was 
very  far  from  intending  such  a  result,  but  there  can 
be  uo  doubt  that  here  we  have  already  tbe  germ  of 
the  theory  which  he  afterward  develop**'  that  tbe 
true  absolute  Is  to  tie  found  In  the  complete  Indiffer- 
ence of  subject  and  object.  In  tbe  same  year  the 
"Pli|lo«oi/Lical  Letter*  ou  Dogmatism  nod  Crltl- 
cL-ni"  were  published.  Tbis  work  was  meant  total 
counterblast  to  tbe  official  followers  of  Kanf.  who. 
In  8cbeTttu|r*  estimation,  were  seeetng  to  eoovan 
tbe  critical  philosophy  into  a  dogmatism  of  at'wora*) 
kind  than  that  Irom  wbtcb  Kant  had  sought  to  free 
tbe  minds  of  ven. 

In  this  work  God  is  conceived  of  as  being  entirely 
external  to  the  world  aud  as  formed  In  the  tatajre  of 
mac.  He  Is  at  once  a  first  cause  and  a  moral  gov- 
ernor. How  can  tbe  existence  of  such  a  bring  be 
proved?  The  most  tlint  tbe  critique  of  para  mason 
has  been  able  to  show  is  that  dogmatism  is  theoreti- 
cally incapable  of  proof.  Dogmatism  cannot  be 
overthrown  so  long  as  we  remain  at  tbe  point  of 
view  of  knowledge.  Completed  dogmatism  at  It 
exists ,  for  example,  in  Spinoza,  cannot  be  refuted  by 
criticism  «u  lorg  ss  both  rouialo  wttbis  the  sphere  ox 
knowledge.  Tbe  battle  moat  therefore  be  carried 
into  tbe  sphere  of  action  and  determined,  there. 
Criticism,  as  well  as  dogmatism,  Ijads  to  tckwurnerci. 
If  it  holds  mat  the  object  must  finally  be  swallowed 
up  in  tbe  subject.  Tbe  choice  most  be  made  betweea 
the  dogmatic  supposition  ot  an  objective  God  and 
the  critical  demonstration  of  ho  man  personality. 
One  or  the  other  most  be  given  up. 

The  more  a  people  surrenders  lt«elf  to  dreams  of  a 
far-eff  supersensible  world,  tbe  leas  l«  Its  moral  en- 
thusiasm Id  this  world.  The  main  advance  beyond 
FlcnteV  made  In  the  work  of  wbich  a  summary  bas 
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just  been  given  lies  In  tbe  conception  of  dogmatism 
as  incapable  of  refutation  by  cnticlsm,  except  within 
tbe  spbeieof  practical  reason,  a  new  wbich  fore- 
shadows Schellii/g's  subsequent  co-ordination  of  tbe 
philosophy  of  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  natora. 
About  tbe  same  time  as  the  last  treatise  appeared 
tbe  "New  Deductioa  of  Natural  Right*,"  and  in  she 
years»1796  and  1797  a  series  of  four  maeasine  articles 
in  elucidation  of  tbe  idealism  of  tbe  WUetntekaft- 
tltlire,  which  may  be  said  to  complete  ttie  work  don* 
by  Schelliog  during  bis  apprenticeship  in  phUosoaby 
under  Flcbte. 

The  reet  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  an  extended 
account  of  the  development  ot  Sebelring't  system  sal 
contained  in  these  magazine  articles.  In  conclusion 
Scbelllng  says  that  the  task  of  phllosophv  can  only 
be  completed  when  we  have  reached  the  goal  of 
complete  sell-consciousness.  Saeb  self -consciousness 
U  trill,  In  which  theoretical  and  practical  reason 
meet  together.  By  freeing  ourselves  from  oar 
representations  and  holding  them  away  from  at,  we 
are  able  to  explain  our  representations  and  to  eesv 
nect  the  theoretical  and  practical  self.  Tubs  w*  ar- 
rive at  the  ego  as  the  principle  of  freedom,beginniaf 
with  which  we  can  now  see  spirit  and  nature  aria* 
toe  ether. 

This  morning  was  devoted  to  Professor  Harris's 
second  lecture  on  art.  On  Monday  mornlar  Mr. 
Emery  will  read  tbe  second  paper  of  Prof.  Watson 
on  Schilling's  philosophy,  and  In  tba  evening  Dr. 
Wilder  wllllecture. 

The  entire  programme  for  next  week  is  as  follows; 
Tlhi,  9  A.  M.,  Prof.  Watson;  7.80  P.  M.,  Dr.  Wilder. 
6tb ,  9  A.  J!.,  Dr.  Jones;  7.30  P.  M.,  Mr.  Atcott.  Mi, 
9  A.M.,  Air.  Lathrop;  7.30  P.  M.,  Prof.  Harris.  1Mb, 
9  At.  M.,  Prof.  Harris;  7.30  P.  M.,  Prof.  Watson- 
lltn,  9  A.  M-,  Dr.  Jones;  7.80  P.  M-r  Dr.  Porter; 
12tl  i,  9  A.  M.,  ProC  itarrls- 
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TWO    DATS   IN    THE    CONCORD    SCHOOL   Or 
PHILOSOPHY. 
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COHCOBD,  MiM.,  Atur   6,  1SSL 

"He  that  walketb  with  wise  men  is 
wise,"  and  I  may  hope  to  make  progress  in 
that  direction,  now  that  mj  steps  are 
turned  into  the  paths  of  the  philosophers 
of  Concord.  The  fame  of  tbeir  school  is 
wide.  The  place  itself  is  famous  because 
of  the  half-dozen  literary  men  and  women 
who  bave  here  dwelt.  It  is  a  charming 
rural  village,  without  hills  to  give  grandeur 
and  beauty  to  its  surrounding.  Wide  and 
fertile  meadows  surround  it ;  old  and  many 
trees  line  its  streets ;  quaint  and  spacious 
and  some  elegant  buildings  contain  a  peace- 
ful people ;  and  it  has  a  history  that  fills  the 
world  with  the  stirrinr  music  of  liberty. 
For  here  and  at  Lexington,  hard  by.  the 
first  shot  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
fired,  and  the  first  blood  in  that  war  was 
shed. 

Bev.  Peter  Bulkley,  an  English  minister, 
was  silenced  by  Archbishop  Laud,  which  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  He  came  over  to  tbis  country,  and 
in  1636  bought  land  of  the  Indians  at  Mus- 
ketaquid,  and  founded  this  town  and  called 
it  Concord,  because  it  was  acquired  peace- 
fully of  the  savages.  About  twenty  miles 
from  Boston,  it  has,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  become  distinguished  as  the  rural 
residence  of  several  men  of  letters — Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Alcott,  Thoreau,  Hudson, 
Curtis,  and  others.  Mr.  Alcott  is  the 
father  of  tbe  school  of  philosophy.  On  a 
hillside  near  his  own  dwelling,  where  his 
daughter,  Louisa  11.  Alcott,  wrote  her 
"Little  Women "  and  other  books,  he  built 
a  plain  and  comfortable  bouse — railed  it 
Hillside  Chapel — to  hold  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  aud  here,  every  summer  for 
four  weeks,  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
by  wise  and  learned  persona  These  lectures 
are  attended  by  students  of  botb  sexes, 
from  many  places,  fifteen  dollars  paying 
for  the  four  weeks,  or  four  dollars  for  a 
single  week.  Board  and  lodging  are  ob- 
tained for  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Dr. 
A.  Branson  Alcott  is  thedean,  8.  H.  Emery, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Is  director,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn  is 
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in  the  world  is  Concord."    Such    an   im- 
pression la  a  great  source  of  pleasure. 

*'  Tbe  Barge "  is  the  omnibus  that  plies 
between  the  boarding-house*  and  the 
school,  a  mile  ontside  of  the  village.  In  it,  as 
I  rode,  the  residence*  of  the  wise  men  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  a  stranger.  Thn  lady 
who  sat  next  to  me  said,  "  We  often  walk 
out  to  the  school ;  it  is  very  like  walking 
in  Athens,  and  our  conversation  is  such  as 
it  would  be  there."  Another  lady  expressed 
to  me  her  regret  that  she  bad  not  come 
better  prepared  to  profit  by  the  lectures. 
"I  don't  understand  more  than  half,"  she 
said,  "particularly  I  am  not  up  in  Hegel." 
We  reached  the  school,  and  ascended  the 
gentle  hill  to  the  temple  01  philosophy.  It 
was  a  goodly  sight;  fifty  persons  were 
seated  in  front  of  the  platform ;  twelve 
were  only  men.  Why  is  >t  that  high  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  pure  religion  draws  more 
women  than  men?  Itr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  was 
tbe  lecturer  of  tbe  morning.  Subject, 
"Tbe  Oracles  of  New  England."  He  cited 
from  some  of  the  early  Puritan  divines 
words  of  wisdom,  and  while  he  disliked 
their  theology  and  detested  their  persecut- 
ing spirit,  be  thought  they  had  divine 
wisdom,  and  that  we  are  their  debtors  for 
the  grandest  ideas.  Coming  down  to  Jona- 
than Edwards,  whose  reputation,  he  said, 
is  of  tbe  worst,  when  a  young  man,  he 
expressed  the  most  poeticai  &Dd  beautiful 
thoughts  concerning  tm  soul.  Mr.  San- 
born quoted  from  the**  ■•'■)  writers.  He 
drew  also  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Words- 
worth, Milton,  Southey.  and  others,  and 
then  set  forth  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  as 
the  great  poetic-philosopher,  greater  than 
Plato,  greater  than  any  of  his  teachers  or 
disciples  ;  be  was  ridiculed  by  Prof.  Bowen 
of  the  North  American  Review,  calling 
Emerson's  "  Brahma,"  the  very  "  climax  of 
nonsense,  beyond  the  folly  of  which  tbe 
human  mind  cannot  go."  But  Mr.  Sanborn 
■aid,  "  I  expect  to  live  to  see  a  professor- 
ship in  Harvard  University  founded  for  the 
express  purpose  of  interpreting  that  poem." 

Miss  Peabody  (now  venerable  in  years  as 
she  is  distinguished  in  educational  work)  is 
the  only  lady  on  the  stage,  and,  sitting  near 
the  lecturer,  spoke  her  mind  freely.  He 
referred  to  Roger  Williams  as  being  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  the  comprehension 
of  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty ; 
yet  in  his  old  age  he  persecuted  the  Quakers 
and  wrote  a  book,  scarcelyever  read,  called 
"George  Fox  Dug  Out  of  his  Burrow,"  in 
which  these  persecuting  sentiments  are 
vigorously  expressed. 

Miss  Peabody  interjected,  "It  is  very 
plain  you  never  read  tbe  book  yourself,  or 
you  would  not  say  that  Roger  Williams 
persecuted  tbe  Quakers." 

Mr.  Sanborn:  "I  did  not  mean  that  be 
persecuted  them  with  secular  weapons." 

Miss  Peabody:  "He  did  not  persecute 
them  in  any  way,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
tbe  kind  in  the  book." 

The  lecturer  continued :  and  in  speaking 
of  Cromwell  and  the  men  of  his  time,  be 
cited  Sir  Harry  Vane  as  the  father  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
statesman,  but  not  acceptable  to  Cromwell, 
who  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  him.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  a  tiresome  speaker, 
though  a  wise  and  great  man." 

Miss  Peabody :  "  He  was  tiresome  o 
Cromwell  when  be  snid  things  that  Crom 
well  couldn't  answer." 

These  little  flings  that  the  lady  parenthe- 
sized gave  spice  to  the  conversation  that 
followed  the  lecture.  Then  the  dean,  or 
president,  Dr.  A  B.  Alcott,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  school.  His  appearance  is  at- 
tractive. Interesting,  and  impressive :  tall, 
aged,  with  white  hair  and  long,  pleasing 
in  manner,  benevolent  in  expression,  ard 
gentle  in  his  words,  he  wins  regard  in  a 
moment.  He  paid  high  eulogy  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  lecture,  and  al- 
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luded  with  tearful  affection  to  ths  recent 
departure  of  Emerson,  who  had  been  so 
justly  honored  in  tbe  lecture :  spoke  of  the 
i  oracles  of  New  England,  and  suggested 
!  that  the  Puritans  will  not  be  criticised  by 
coming  generations  with  as  much  severity 
as  they  are  now,  and  certainly  they  will  be 
with  more  Chriftian  charity.  And  he 
closed  his  brief  and  touching  address  by 
saying  that  "  the  highest  and  best  of  all 
oracles,  coming  from  the  throne  of  God 
himself,  were  expressed  by  the  descended 
God,  the  Christ,  towards  whom  all  our 
philosophy  leads." 

It  was  great  to  hear  such  language  from 
thelipa  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  sees 
the  true  light  as  it  is  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  rejoices  in  that  light  Prof.  Harris, 
who  may  be  baid  to  be  the  leader  of  this 
school,  followed  with  profound  remarks. 
He  is  an  orthodox  Christian  philosopher. 
He  now  occupies  the  house  in  which  Dr. 
Alcott  formerly  lived,  and  gives  his  time 
to  philosophical  lectures  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  some  general  conversation, 
the  morning  session  was  closed.  We  than 
adjourned  to  the  out-of-door  seats  in  the 
grove,  and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  open- 
air  discourse  till  "tbe  Barge  "came,  on 
which  we  embarked  and  went  home  to  di- 
gest the  repast  we  had  taken,  and  also  to 
dine.  Tbe  sessions  are  only  two  in  each 
day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Sanborn,  being  one  of  the  lights  of 
Concord,  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
tbe  place  attended,  who  are  not  regular 
students,  and  the  audience  was  larger  than 
usual. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Concorl.  Charles  Thompson,  Esq..  called 
with  his  carriage  and  Dr  Grout,  and  toik 
me  to  see  the  town.  The  streets  are 
luxuriantly  shaded  with  venerable  trees, 
and  many  of  the  residences  are  rich  and 
surrounded  with  lawns  and  gardens,  show- 
ing taste  and  refinement.  We  visited  the 
cemetery  and  paused  at  the  graves  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau.  We 
viewed  the  battle-ground  where  the  first 
fight  of  the  Revolution  startled  the  col- 
onies, rent  an  empire,  and  made  a  nation. 
The  State  prison  is  in  Concord,  with  800 
convicts.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  convenience,  but  does  not 
support  itself,  which  is  the  thing  that  New 
York  State  prisons  do,  and  all  ought  to. 

MS.    ALCOTT'8  LECTORS. 

In  tbe  evening  we  rode  out  again  to  the 
Hillside  chapeL  About  twenty-five  were 
present.  The  lecturer  was  the  president, 
A  Branson  Alcott,  now  In  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  with  mental  and 
physical  faculties  in  full  vigor ;  a  man 
thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  imbued  with 
the  sentiments  of  tbe  mystics  more  than 
with  the  positive  views  of  any  modern 
school  of  thought.  His  theme  was  Indi- 
viduality, which  he  distinguished  from 
Personality :  the  latter  makes  the  man 
harmonious  with  the  divine  will,  the 
former  brings  tbe  man  into  opposition  to 
God.  Tbe  person  is  the  soul  as  it  flowed 
from  its  divine  source  ;  the  individual  has 
by  error  chosen  evil  and  become  separated 
from  his  source.  This  is  the  fall  of  man. 
All  men  have  fallen.  By  sin  death  came. 
Jesus-  Christ  is  the  only  person  who  ever 
lived  on  this  planet  without  falling.  To 
recover  from  this  lapsed  state  man  must 

have  help.  Ye  must  be  born  again.  No 
man  can  atone  for  himself.  Divine  gTace 
must  come  to  his  aid. 

At  the  close  of  this  very  interesting  lec- 
ture Miss  Peabody  disputed  his  distinc- 
tions betwoen  personality  and  individuali- 
ty, and  a  long  and  very  inconsequential 
conversation  ensued.  Prof.  Hams,  Mr. 
Emory  and  others  tried  to  shed  light  on 
tbe  point,  but  did  not  relieve  the  inquirer's 


mind.  I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Alcott  what 
he  meant  by  atone  and  atonement,  and  he 
replied:  "Making  the  soul  'at  one'  with 
God."  Then  I  asked :  "  Do  I  understand 
you  as  holding  that  any  system  of  philoso- 
phy that  rejects  the  atonement  is  defec- 
tive f  to  which  Mr.  Alcott  answered  :  "I 
do ;  my  view  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Christian  system,  enrbra'cing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  word." 

There  was  much  in  Mr.  Alcott's  lecture 
which  was  very  helpful  and  strengthening, 
and  any  one  accustomed  to  self-study 
would  find  useful  instruction  in  his  strug- 
gle to  become  better,  more  like  God,  his 
divine  original.  This  school  has  been  re- 
puled  as  unchristian,  if  not  anti-Christian, 
and  undoubtedly  some  of  its  teachers  and 
pupJs  seek  after  a  wisdom  and  a  system 
that  dispenses  with  the  revelation  of  di- 
vine truth.  And  snch  is  the  flexibility  of 
language,  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men  in 
saying  one  thing  that  is  understood  to 
mean  another,  and  such  is  the  undoubted 
position  of  some  of  the  teachers,  that  I 
would  not  call  it  a  school  of  Christian 
Philosophy.  But  in  the  two  days  that  I 
spent  most  pleasantly  in  it,  hearing  three 
elaborate  discourses,  all  of  which  were  on 
religious  themes,  and  necessitated  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Maker, 
and  subsequent  discussions  which  involved 
several  men  and  one  woman  in  vigorous, 
free,  and  extemporaneous  debate,  I  did 
not  bear  an  expression  that  might  not 
have  been  utter«-d  in  a  convention  of 
Christian  ministers  in  New  York,  when 
the  same  subjects  were  up.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  more  error,  irreverence,  and 
heresy  in  some  Christian  assemblies  than 
in  this  school  of  philosophy.  One  of  the 
wise  men  said  to  me :  "  We  are  seeking  a 
philosophy,  and  when  we  have  found  it 
we  will  teach  it."  This  was  in  answer  to 
my  remark  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
purpose,  no  grand  object  before  them ; 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  groping  in  the 
dark,  if  haply  they  might  find  God,  or  the 

truth  which  is  of  him.  As  I  sat  hoar 
«ftcr  hour  listening  oftentimes  with  won- 
der, especially  when  one  man  said  "  the 
earth  is  covered  with  guide-boards  pui.'.t- 
ing  many  different  ways,  but  all  *••>>.-<: 
■  this  way  leads  to  the  truth,* "  I  longul  to 
say  to  him,  "  The  Great  Teacher,  the  only 
wise  man,  the  infinite  oracle  of  God  has 
said,  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life;  no  man  comet  h  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me.1"  Yours  is  a  school  of  inquiry,  of 
doubt,  and  anxious  thought.  The  faith 
that  I  have  dispels  all  clouds  and  lifts  me 
to  a  plane  where  light  and  love  and  beauty 
dwell  with  ineffable  brightness  in  the 
midst  of  pence  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing.' 

I  spent  another  day  with  these  kind  and 
interesting  friends,  finding  high  intellec- 
tual enjoyment,  and  hearing  scarcely  an 
expression  that  grated  harshly  on  my  con- 
victions. Every  word  was  in  harmony 
with  the  clear  recognition  of  God  Al- 
mighty, "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
There  was  no  hint  of  anything  like 
materialism,  or  atheistic  evolution,  but  all 
teaching  and  discussion  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  every  ons  believed  in 
God,  and  had  him  in  reverence.  This 
great  fact  is  in  evidence  that  scientific  in- 
fidelity and  philosophical  atheism  are  not 
gaining  ground.  And  I  had  the  testimony 
of  ministers  of  wide  acquaintance  that  the 
trend  of  theological  thought  in  New  Eng- 
land is  toward  the  old  faith  and  forma  of 
statement  Nothing  that  I  heard  In  Con- 
cord disproved  the  statement 

I  was  not  here  at  the  commemorative 
Emerson  service,  when  two  of  the  speakers 
publicly  declared  tliat  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son   had  no  need  of  repentanoe,  for  be 
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never  committed  a  sin.  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott. 
his  neighbor,  and  life-long  friend,  did  not 
say  so,  but  affirmed  tbat  this  could  be  said 
only  of  Jesus  Christ 
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well-known  fe&tnres  of  tbe  Grsat  Amer1«iii  Trav- 
•iler,  General  of  Generalities;  a  loosely-banging 
frock  cost,  from  tb«  pockets  of  wbleh  peeped 
forth  lumcrom  documents  of  Important  Mpect; 
* routers  and  boou  la  tbe  ttste  of  nog Uct  very 
apt  to  bo  eharaetarlatie  of  mea  wboaa  minds  ara 
fired  on  other  than  tbo  potty  trivialities  of  daily 
III*;  a  heavy  walking -etiek,  npoa  wbleb  ratted  a 
pair  of  aot  too  white  bnt  altogether  booost  heads 
— «neb  was  tua  pletora  wbieb  tbo  reporter  en- 
countorod  wban  ho  glanced  np  from  his  paper  to 
bear  what  tbo  general  bad  to  say. 

"1  say,"  repeated  tbo  Oonoral,  "I  bare  soon 
enough  of  political  wire-pulling;  and  If  that  is  all 
that  this  school  of  philosophy  amounts  to  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  It." 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  Just  attbls  moment," 
said  tbe  reporter,  "exactly  what  tbo  scope  and 
aim  of  tbo  Concord  School  of  Philosopby  Is,  bat  I 
am  anite  sore  tbst  I  am  reasonably  safe  In  assert- 
ing tbat  tbe  prevailing  impression  is  that  It  Is 
entirely  disconnected  with  politics.  It  Is,  la  fact, 
a  kind  of  a  metaphysical  show,  I  belief*." 

"Do  yon  bay*  to  pay  to  (at  la7"  inquired  tan 
general. 

"A  mere  nominal  sntn—  fifty  cents,  I  think." 

"Veil,  It's  a  kind  of  a  dodge,  trickery  and  con- 
glomeration, ain't lit" 

••1  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  tbe  reporter. 

••Tcere  are  lots  oi  mea  passing  for  tan*  in  this 
world  who  are  not  sane,"  re-narked  tbe  general, 
with  apparent  Irrelevancy,  though  the  profundity 
of  bis  obserrattoa  could  not  be  gainsaid.  "What 
cranku  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  conglomeration?" 

"Well,  there's  A.  Brooson  Aleott.  You  must 
bare  beard  him.  There  are  many  others.  Pro- 
fessor Harris  Is  going  to  lecture  this  morning  on 
'in.'" 

"Art.  eb?  I've  made  a  greet  study  of  art.  Art 
is  tbe  motive  power  of  philosophy.  Ton  can  apply 
it  to  any  thing.  You  can  apply  It  to  a  pen  or  you 
can  apply  it  to  a  horse.  O,  I  can  knock  'em  all  oat. 
What  did  you  say  bis  name  was?" 

At  tblt  point  tbe  general  drew  from  bis  pocket 
an  ample  roll  of  not*  paper  and  began  to  make 
minute*.  lie  wrote  "Harris"  and  "Alcett"  la  an 
Irregular,  but  Tery  legible  band,  and,  whenever 
an  idea  oceurred  t*  htm,  at  it  appeared  to  do  Tery 
frequently,  he  would 

Pater  It  Vsu  Ills  Table* 

with  grest  care  and  precision. 

When  tbe  tralu  arrived  at  Concord  tbe  general 
and  bis  attendant  got  off  and  proceeded  up  the 

quiet  streets  *t  the  bHterte  bid  bow*  U  IV* 
chapel,  wbeuo*  tb*  peculiar  malady  and  laflio- 
tlon  known  as  tb*  •'Concord  philosophy"  Is 
poured  forth  npoa  aa  unoffending  and  defence- 
less public  Tb*  general  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  tb*  dlmlnutlveues*  of  tbe  edifice. 

"School  of  philosophy,"  be  exclaimed,  de- 
risively.' "Anybody  wield  think  b*  was  going  *e 
se*  something  large;  bnt  If*  nothing  but  ft 
sfcaaty:  nothing  but  a  shanty  r* 

Wish  this  reflection  tb*  general  observed  skat 
fifty  *satt  bad  b**a  paid  for  his  admission  to  tb* 
aaered  preeinett  and  passed  la. 

Professor  Harris  stood  upon  tb*  platform  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  engravings  and  specimen* 
•f  art,  while  tb*  admirers  of  tb*  "Cetocord 
school,"  to  tb*  number  of  about  forty  people, 
equally  divided  as  .to  sex,  sat  about  tb*  room. 
Among  tbot*  present  was  A.  B.  Aleott,  Dr.  Jones, 
Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  Miss  Elisabeth  P.  Paaeedy, 
Her.  Henry  M.  Grant,  and  Rev.  B,  A.  Holland  of 
Chicago.  Tbe  general  took  a  comprehensive  surrey 
of  tbe  room,  deposited  bis  eaae  babied  sue  chair, 
drew  forth  his  note-paper,  pat  a  good  point  ea  We 
pencil,  and  tbo  instant  Professor  Harris  begaa 
went  to  work  with  tbe  moat  commendable  activity 
for  a  mea  of  bis  years.  As  tbe  lecterer  weat  en 
to  pass  la  review  bis  discourse  of  a  previous  even- 
ing, giving  bis  news  ea  the  philosophy  *X  art, 
and  tracing  Its  development  from  undent  throesrh 
mediaeval  dewa  to  modern  sites,  tbe  sweat 
begaa  to  stead  la  beads  upon  tbe  general's  brow; 
bat  still  he  kept  manfully  to  hie  task.  After  a 
time  he  took  breath  and  the  •epertaaity  alee  he 
pat  a  new  pelat  ape*  his  lead  pencil.  As  he  did 
so.be  whispered  In  tbe  reporter's  ear:  "It's  a  great 
thing,  you  knew,  but  be  doesn't  eaderstaad  ft," 
Having  said  wbleb,  be  fell  to  his  work  agate  with 
undiminished  aider. 
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When  It  became  evldsat  tbat  the  lecturer  had 
said  nearly  ell  he  was  going  to  say,  tbe  reporter 
went  out  with  the  general,  and  together  they 
made  their  way  toward  the  depot.  As  soea  as  tb* 
general  got  eat  of'  hearing  distance  from  the 
chapel,  be  indulged  tea  burst  ef  aaeoatreUable 
merriment 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  maa's  a  baby  la 
tbe  art;   I  eaa  knock  him  higher  than  a  kit*." 

"Ye*  dea't  like  him,  theaT"  suggested  tbo  re- 
porter. 

"I  haven't  get  anything  against  tb*  man,"  re- 
plied tbe  general,  "fcraonally,  that'*  the  diet 
time  I  ever  saw  htm;  bat 

I  Cam  Talk  Bias  AU  Over  Teem, 

Just  reed  me  some  ef  year  notes  and  leterv-.w 
me  en  them."    -J 

■  "Didn't  I  see  you  taking  a  •etc  or  two  your- 
self?" ventured  tbe  reporter." 

"I  was  Just  noting  down  hie  weak  points,  yea 
know,"  returned  the  general.  "I'll  give  you  tbat 
by  and  by;  but  If  you  can  read  off  a  little  ef  your 
verbatim  et  literatim  stuff  I'll  tell  yoa  Just  where 
be  is  weak." 

With  this  request  tbe  reporter  compiled,  read- 
inc. from  the  professor's  lecture,  as  follows:  "Art, 
over  since  the  dark  ages,  has  moved  toward  the 
presentation  of  Individuality,  toward  particular- 
ity, toward  tbe  presentation  ef  the  finite  feelings 
of  men.  Musi*  Is  a  great  modern  art.  It  could 
not  have  been  great  with  tne  ancients,  fer  they 
could  not  have  allowed  themselves  to  have  tbat 
lnternallty.  It  was  as  mneb  as  they  could  de  at 
that  time  to  feel  the  differentiation  ef  the  finite 
will  from  tbe  divine  wilt" 

"That's  aU  gaol  That'*  all  moonim**P  •» 
clamed  tbe  general.  "It  needs  defining.  That 
m»h-4«  just  like  a  person  suspended  in  the  air. 
bvKli  nourishment  close  by  b|m,  bnt  be  can't  reach 
ft*  liel  trying  to  do  something  he  can't  do.  Yoa 
«e*^i»  stale.  It  la  a  kind  of  oonflsttcated  con- 
glomeration, a  mass  of  nnjolntea;  unsophisticated 
rubbish.  Why,  I'm  asbanied.  I'm  disgusted. 
Walt  till  r  Kive  yoU  tne  points  on  him  by  and  by. 
But  go  on." 

"As  ws  go  toward  presentation  of  particularity 
of  individual  depth  ef  feeling  we  haw  A  peculiar, 
form  of  art.  Think  of  tbe  stage  of  feeling  tbat 
can  delight  in  a  laudecape  as  such.  T.et  ns  fall 
back  onto  our  general  definition  of  art  and  ex- 
amine tbe  m.ittcr  of  landscape.  In  the  first 
place,  landscape  as  ruch  is  not  a  direct  picture  of 
reason.  Tbat  is,  tbe  human  form  Is  a  much 
btjrber  measure  of  the  reasonable  than  landscape 
fainting.  In  order  to  present  the  reason  you 
must  bare  subjectivity,  tbe  ego,  personality,  con- 
sciousness light  Itself." 

"O,  that's  shsller,  shaller.  thin!"  exelaimsd  the 
general.  "It's  thoroughly  visionary.  He  Is  lame 
there.  The  highest  order  of  reason  Is  the  land- 
scape, the  combination  all  going  te  shew  tbe 
fruits  of  a  fundamental  principle,  the  basis  of  all 
matter,  tbe  primary  or  original  of  all  things. 
CbemiBtry  is  the  basis  of  all  materialisms.  Tbls 
man  don't  understand  chemistry  or  anatomy. 
Human  anatomy  Is  very  essential  to  art.  Mania 
composed  o!  all  tbe  properties  of  matter — vege- 
table, animal  and  mineral.  There  are  seventeen 
Indestructable  properties.  You  cannot  add  or 
take  from  it  a  particle,  and  tbere  can  be  no  rea- 
son or  power  In  disembodied  life  or  spirit. 

O,  Harris  Is  Lin  all  Threagh— 
sbsfler,  tbln!    You  needn't  take  tbat  down  par- 
ticularly—only  say  tbe  man  is   sot  competent. 
Hals  Inadequate  fer  the  task.    What  does  be 
say  not?" 

He  says  next:  "Then  there  mutt  be  adaptation; 
there  must  be  unity.  As  we  saw  the  ancient* 
could  not  msec  the  human  form  beautiful,  be- 
csuse  they  could  not  seise  harmony.  The  prin- 
ciple of  harmony  was  only  tbougbt  determin- 
ing tbe  whole  position  ef  tbe  body.  As  soon  as 
you  come  to  tbe  Idea  ef  community  of  action,  all 
of  these  other  things  are  superfluities." 

"Now,  do  you  know  wbat  I.  say  te  thatf"  Inter- 
rupted tbe  general.  "I  say  thin,  stale,  dull,  old 
granny-like.  Why,  that  is  mere  dish-water,  a 
man  that  talks  about  no  art  for  reason  has  ae 
business  to  be  la  tbe  business.  Tbls  ain't  per- 
sonal, yoa  know;  It's  tbe  man's  theories  1  hit  at. 
If  I  grasp  him  be  said  tbe  Deity  vu  a*  remote 
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that  you  can't  reach  it.    Tbat  ain't  so, 

'All  tblngs  are  part  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  bods  nature  Is.  end  God  tbe  soul.' 

"That's  Pope,  yea  know.  That's  splendid ; 
that's  sublime;  that's  sense.  Humph!  It  this  to 
a  specimen  of  Concord  philosophy,  I  don't  think 
much  of  It.  Its  stale;  It's  thalier.  1  eaa  say 
more  In  ten  minutes  than  tbey  eaa  talk  all  day." 

"Wbat  are  your  pbiloaopbical  opinions,  gen- 
eral?" Inquired  the  reporter. 

"Well,  they're  different  from  his."  replied  the 
general.  "The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I'm 
disgusted  with  tbe  whole  thing,  it's  all  a  mass 
of  assertion  without  proof.  No  man  Is 
going  to  believe  tbat  klad  *f  staff.  Did 
yoa  hear  him  speak  ef  the.  divine 
art  in  tbe  human  body?  Well,  bow, 
you  see  it  it  In  all  tbe  bodies— fish  and  birds,  boss 
and  all,  also  reptiles.  He  said  a  dog  didn't  have 
art.  A  dog's  got  art.  A  eat  'is  artful.  A  whale 
to  posseEted  of  art.  Wby,  I  could  almost  annL. 
hilate  Harris  and  tbe  other  man— what  do  you 
call  him?— Aleott,  there.  Yen  know  we  are  a  com- 
position of  all  tbe  living  In  tbe  air,  earth  and 
water.  Its  all  one  thing.  You  can't  absent  no 
wsy.  O.  Harris  is  right  on  tbe  surface— a  mere 
bubble.  Yoa  migbt  mention  that.  Bay  tbat 
Daniel  Pratt,  General  of  Geoer»llti»s,.went  to  tbe 
Concord  School  OX  Philosophy  to  hear  something 
that  be  bad  no  knowledge  of— to  learn  something 
new— but  tbat  be  was  disspjiolnted,  sold!  Poorest 
thing  for  fifty  cents  I  ever  saw.  I  expected  to 
bear  tbe  art  of  spesklng.  oratory,  inspiration, 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

S»  Man  Is  to  JSlaace 
for  what  he  don't  know." 

"But  you  haven't  givsa  ma  your  phiiesephical 
opinions  yet,  general." 

"Well,  I  am.  I'm  doing  that.  There's  the  sub- 
idctttd*wL*h*r»i  .tb».*wecU?»^T!ieT**.he*t 

and  there's  cold— night  and  day,  life  and  death; 
Heat  is  life,  and  cold  la  death.  Inspiration  is'  * 
universal  law.  No  one  could  exist  without  it. 
They  have  got  to  inhale  and  exhale;  inhale  tb* 
exygen  and  exhale  tbe  carbon;  fer  oxygen  to  tbe 
life  ef  all  beings.  When  tbat  oxygen  to  ex. 
bautted  life  becomes  extinct.  Tbe  moment  the 
oxygen  to  lost,  then  mis  expires.  It  ain't  lost 
really— only  lost  to  tbe  organism.  If  the  breath 
goes  out  of  a  man  It  ain't  lost.  That's  funda- 
mental, fixed  and  objectively  consolidated. 
Exhale  and  inhale;  Inhale  and  exhale  Maa 
could  not  exist  without  the  system  performlag  Its 
functions.  Everything  arises  from  a  germ.  Whea 
tbe  machinery  stops  maa  stops.  Combination 
to  inherently  essential.  A  watch  to  valuable 
because  tbe  jewels  and  machinery  all  com- 
bine In  harmony  with  natural  law*.  Jest  a* 
with  mea.  If  a  maa  doa't  combine  right 
he's  no  gee*.  That's  what's  tbe  master 
with  Harris.  There  arcs  great  maay  thing*  that 
are  complete  la  themselves,-  bat  there  It  com*. 
thing  tbat  surpasses  them.  That  is  why  Baraum 
gotJumbe.  Well,  it's  too  bad;  ain't  It?  I  eaa 
knock  Beeeher  and  Gough  aad  IngersoU  and 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  all  them.  I  bay*  heard  them, 
and  tbey  are  all  suaJlar.  And  here  I  can't  make 
a  cent  wltbout  putting  eat  a  dollar.  I  karat 
been  able  te  more  than  pay  my  expenses  fer  forty 
years,  there's  taeh  a  eembleatlee  against  as," 

At  this  point  tbe  general's  feeling  were  te* 
much  fer  him.  He  relapsed  late  sUeae*,  aad 
being  then  seated  ea  the  settee  cataloe  ef  tb* 
railroad  station  waiting  for  the  train,  be  began 
to  make  notes  ea  his  paper.  Presently  be  reeaaxed  j 
"I've  pat  daw*  Harris'  weak  points.  There  an* 
mere  of  tnem,  but  tbto  will  de  for  now.  Harris  to 
too  much  muddled  with  antiquity.  He  to  dedal- 
en't  In  the  art  of  speaking.  He  dee*  aot  sell 
stand— first,  medical  Jartonrudeaoe;  miss, 
chemistry;  third,  anatomy;  fearth,  thcalegj; 
fifth,  geelegy;  sixth,  astronomic*]  law*;  seventh, 
philosophy  of  n store;  eighth,  erelatio*;  alaetb. 
repeatiag;  teeth,  knowledge  aad  aadamsadiag 
of  the  arts  aad  se  lenses.  These  ara  bto  week 
points.  I  ceald  bring  cat  a  good  maay  me**,  bwt 
I  don't  want  to  threw  any  obstacle  te  hto  way— 
ealyt* 

Wak*  aUsa  kTs> 

and  set  blmte  thinking.  I  doa't  mt  w  ret  rate 
any  discard  with  anybody.    I  dea't  knew  what 
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the  school  of  philosophy »  fee  I  dent  knew 
whether  It  Is  a  political  aodce  er  a  unlea  of 
ennreh  ana  state,  or  anytaiaic  about  it]  bat  I  do 
know  that  If  yea  don't  loderee  heterodox  Idea* 
tbey  east  joa  oot  of  the  tynagecua.  I  think  taw 
heterodox  doetrtao  eraA  la  la  daacec  A  ceod 
m»oy  men  bare  aaM  that  my  Ideas  are 
undermining  root  aad  branch  all  these  be«er*dax> 
leal  ft-aloots,  and  I  Knees  It  Is  so.  Now  I've  got  an 
idea  that  yon  can  pnt  In  tbe  papers.  To*  eaa  ear 
that  Daniel  Pratt  says  that  1t  would'  pozsle  a 
thousand  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  find  ont  what 
tney  are  drlTlne  at.  If  they  are  going  to  pot  la 
new  institutions  or  new  Ideas,  why  Itwonldbea 
good  thine;  bat  what's  the  use?  People  snpport 
tne  cranks  and  tbe  frauds  and  let  tbe  .wise  men 
starve.  Here  I've  given  publicity  to  thousands 
of  valuable  Ideas  on  science  aad  art  aad  never 
nude  *  farthing  ont  of  It.  Kow  when 
yon  oome  to  Bx  as  my  Ideaa  dent 
forget  to  say  that  there's  bnt  oaa  great  principle. 
It  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  deny  It.  It  is  the  soav 
nnm  bonum  of  everything,  whether  it  Is  art.  e* 
selonce.  or  philosophy.  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  It  is.  Landscape  might  be  termed  the 
aemnnrn  bonuinot  all  arts  and  sciences.  The  son 
li  tbe  souree  of  all  animal  life  and  all  vegetable 
lire  and  potatoes.  O,  1  could  go  on  and  lay  them 
all  ont.  I  would  like  to  k«c  a  chance  to  lecture  np 
h«re;  bnt  1  luppo* •  a  man  would  have  to  aubaeribe 
to  their  old  f  uddy  duddy  ideaa  before  they  led 
him  in,  wouldat  net** 

The  reporter  thought  be  would.  This  made  the 
general  feel  sad  for  a  little  while.  There  is  soma 
talk  of  his  atwUrjc  a  new  school  of  philosophy  in 
Boston  entirely  his  own,  by  tbe  side  of  which 
even  tbe  school  at  Concord  will  dwindle  la  com- 
parleon,  lose  its  interest,  cease  to  draw  and 
finally  sink  into  a  peaceful  and  quiet  oblivion. 

Boston  Daily  Globe 
Sun.,  Aug,  6,  1882 

TOE  CONCOXD  PHILOSOPHEHB  AN© 
DANUL  PKATT,  O.  A.  T. 

It  is  tbe  fate  of  gen  in  t  to  be  unappreciated, 
to  wander  desolate  and  alone  for  year*,  soul- 
huDgry  and  yearning  for  communion  with 
kindred  spirit,  and  to  be  unanimously  mis- 
understood by  tbe  duller  clods  of  human  clay. 
Daniel  Pratt  is  perhaps  as  widely  known  as 
any  citizen  of  tbe  Athens  of  America,  yet  he 
has  never  been  accorded  tbe  position  to  wbich 
his  genius  entitles  him.  Daniel  has  been 
popularly  regarded  as  a  crank  for  many  years, 
and  his  outpourings — oratorical  and  literary— 
have  served  but  to  amuse  tbe  idle  and 
inconsiderate,  while  incidentally  attracting 
the  infrequent  dime  to  his  prevalent  hat. 
Soma  even  have  not  hesitated  to  call  him 
craxy,  and"  say  that  too  unco,  learning  bath 
made  him  mad— that-  hit  talk  consists  but  of 
loose  ends  of  knowledge,  gathered  bap-baxard 
and  decked  with  gaudy  bits  of  rhetoric  from  a 
disjointed  vocabulary.  The  Globb  is  proud  to 
he  the  medium  through  which  a  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  a  transcendent  genius  is  made  possible. 
In  another  portion  of  tbe  paper  will  be  found 
an  exhaustive  presentation  of  Mr.  Pratt's  phil- 
osophic views,  taken  down  from  his  own 
lips  with  abf.olo.te  accuracy  by  a  reporter  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  Saturday.  In  connection  there- 
with are  extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Philosopher  Harris,  an  exponent  of  tbe  meta- 
physical method  in  vogue  among  the  sages  of 
Cotcord,  and  we  venture  tbe  opinion  that  Mr. 
Pratt's  remarks  convey  as  much  information 
and  are  fully  as  comprehensible  as  Mr.  Harris' 
lecture  on  art,  or  any  of  Mr.  Alcott'a  SocratJo 
conversations  on  "the  whichnets  of  the 
what" 

Mr.  Pratt's  object  in  visiting  Concord  was 
to  find  that  sonlfnl  sympathy,  that  reciprocal 
relativity  of  the  psychical  oensorium  for 
which  the  true  philosopher  arrives.  He  sought 
congenial  intercourse  of  mind,  communion  of 
spirit    and  consubstantiation  of    ideas,   and 
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what  did  he  find?  A  mere  "conglomeration 
of  disjointed,  unsophisticated  rubbish." 
He  found  that  the  Platonists  of  Con- 
cord bad  not  advanced  as  far  In 
philosophy  at  he  had — that  they  ware  "mud- 
dled with  antiquity,"  and  had  not  progressed 
a  step  nor  found  an  idea  that  was  not  familiar 
to  the  world  2000  year*  ago.  Compare  Pratt 
and  Harris,  and  we  find  the  former's  reason- 
ing as  clear  at  the  letter's,  hit  points  as  im- 
portant, and  bis  vocabulary  fully  aa  unique  artel 
more  understandable.  In  what  hare  tbe  Con- 
cord philosophers  any  advantage  over  Daniel 
Piatt?  H«  »»*»•*  tb*  hat  around.  Tbej? 
charge  fifty  cents  a  head  for  tbe  privilege  of 
sitting  beneath  tbe  drippings  of  their  transcen- 
dental wisdom  diluted  with  dictionaries  of 
misapplied  parts  of  speech.  He  says  a  man 
should  not  be  blamed  for  what  he  don't  know. 
Tbey  My  man  can  know  the 
absolute.  Ha  does  not  try  to 
lift  himself  by  the  boot  straps. 
Tbey  Inaccurately  assert  that  they  have  per- 
formed that  feat  metaphysically.  He  tays 
they  are  shallow  pretenders  and  distributers 
of  mental  dish-water.  Tbey  probably  say  be 
is  cracked.  He  is  a  show.  Be  is  the  Concord 
scfaooL  He  sometimes  talks  common  sense. 
We  would  not  swear  positively  that  tbey  do  not 
—they  may  talk  in  tbolr  sleep  for  augbt  we 
know.  He  talks  for  shekels  and  tbe  satisfaction 
of  being  an  object  of  interest  to  a  curious 
crowd,  even  though  the  crowd  regard  him  as  a 
crank.  They  are  content  to  be  acknowledged 
as  transcendental  prodigies  of  wisdom— etflfty 
cents  per  acknowledge— en  the  principle  under- 
lying tbe  admiration  of  a  certain  man  for  a 
lawyer,  of  whom  he  said:  "He's  a  mighty 
smart  man.  Goddlemltey  can't  nnderttand  him 
when  be  turns  himself  loose." 

Bead  the  interview  with  Daniel  Pratt  and 
compare  It  with  tbe  lectures  of  the  Concord 
school,  and  if  tbe  latter  are  philosophy  never 
more  call  Daniel  Pratt  a  crank.  If  be  is  net 
forthwith  offered  a  conversational  chair  er  a 
lectureship  at  Concord  we  shall  reluctantly, 
but  firmly,  give  hospitable  lodgment  to  the 
opinion  that  philosophers  are  sometimes  (ob- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy. 
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— In  contemplating  the  oracular  utteraneeafof 
some  of  the  "faculty"  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  the  Critic  has  "the  same  difficulty 
that  Hawthorne  had  when  oe  looked  out  from 
the  Old  Manse  upon  the  muddy  waters  of  th< 
Muskctaquid:  'I  had  spent  three  weeks  by  its 
side,'  he  tays,  'and  swum  across  It  eveiy  day,  be- 
fore 1  could  determine  which  way  its  current 
ran;  and  then  I  was  compelled  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  testimony  of  others,  and  not  by 
my  own  observation.' " 

CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 
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JPMOFESSOB      HARRIS      ON     TUB 

devjbloejiext  or  amt- 

K«w  Idcma  Jjitf«Sae«4   br  lfc»  <}r**kM  a»d 

Eonui^loflatM.  of  ChrUUmmlty—  U»4- 
•*»#•  >>lnUn[  —  8l|i>l(cun  •(  Skj. 
>IHu,  PialB  u4  Maaatatak 


l«o,  odb  trsciAX  co«ma*ro«Bi 

Co-irono,    BlAiK.,    AH(.  5,   1SU. 

Profnur  Uarrit  oallTarad  th*  noood 

tnrtt  on  arc,  tbe  putloiilu  nbjM* 

«c»r«  palutlBc.  but  ht  praf u*S  tt  wttk  *  •kMah 

of  tbe  development  of    art  and  with  aa  azplaBav 
Uoo  of  UM  hl(B  alanlSCBBoa  of  plottraa  of  laad- 

•capca,  m  thatona'a  steadaM  of  orldum 
appreciation   of  UadaoapoB  cbbbo4  bat  b* 
Taseed  bj  wb.t   ba  aald.    in  aaxtj  art,  a*  aald, 
amonf  tba  EfTptlaBa,  Bekrawa  aad  AalaUe  pao- 

Ple.  Datura    U    B    wttipbt  DpOB  BUB.     H 
crnah  bim  to  oartb,  aad  tba  faallac  la 
lo  their  art.    PlUara  of  their  templea  ara  made  aa 
If  aupportlng  anorroooi  bordeoa,  and  It  la  Dot 
till       the       Greek       beglna        to      find       tbe 
aiperlorlty    of     mind    over   natora    that   the 

|>lllar,      become      lljrbt     lo      delict).     BBd     CTeB 

bear  aeaelbaa  learea  at  their  tope,  aa  U  thera 
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or  the  RmuuL.?  took  r  he  form  of  the  nrch  anl  then 
of  the  dome,  and  this  is  about  all  they  contributed 
to  nt.  The  arch  i?  the  great  symbolic  piece  of  arch* 
Ittctnrc.  Id  it  each  (tone  supports  all  the  others 
and  they  t>nppoit  It.  The  arcu  represents  the  uuion 
uf  all  mils  in  the  nnlvorpal  will.  i(  nuy  Mine  is  not 
In  its  proper  p'.ace  It  must  be  restored,  or  the  arch 
will  fall  and  peil«h.  It  uny  will  i*  not  in  harmony 
with  society,  and  society  caDuot  tiestroy.  the  opposing 
will,  society  mnst  perish.' 

The  Kcroam  were  unconscious  of  the  slgnlflcince 
oi  i heir  contributions  to  Drt,  and  any  option  Is  nn- 
coorclonb  of  Ibe  njcauiut  ot  the  bigheu  form  of  its 
art.  It  oniy  Fees  lb»t  the  art  is  In  harmony  with  Its 
feeling.  Archittcrure  has  not  reached  a  high  de- 
velopment iu  this  couocr.i ,  bnt  for  their  court  booses 
and  public  bnlldmg*  the  Americans  bare  In  w*.nr 
cases  Instinctively  tak**n  the  dome.  Among  Ameri- 
can! nod  tngJieh  Ibeart  feeling  Is  generally  very  dim, 
ard  I?  expressed  chiefly  Id  poeirv.  They  hire  do 
walked  taste  for  plastic  art,  painting,  >cnlpture  and 
iun*lc.  Bnt  la  •decline,  the  dome  the  arcbliect* 
have  followed  a  trne  Inst  <  net. 

Christian  art  was  a  reaction  against  ell  tbat  was 
material  and  external,  and  in  painting  it  round 
means  tor  the 

KXPKLflf  ION   OF  FEELING. 

Color  made  ft  possible  to  express  emotion  much 
more  accurately  tbau  it  could  be  expressed  in  mar- 
ble. Christian  painting  show*  the  superiority  of 
the  tpirit  over  the  bodr.  Martvri  suffernig  bodily 
torture  could  die  with  placid  faces.  Their  wooder- 
tni  Interntl  peace  aod  strength  found  even  better 
expression  in  music.  Christianity  makes  promlneat 
tbe  idea  of  the  Infinite  importance  of  the  individual, 
and  modem  art  is  developed  to  the  direction  of 
detail.  Uusic,  better  than  other  art,  expresses  tbe 
desire  of  tbe  hQinnn  person  to  attain  something 
higher,  to  reach  tbe  iofulte.  Formerly  It  was  be- 
lieved tbat  tbe  infinite  must  be  reached  by  sacrifice 
of  tbe  finite.  So  the  thing*  of  this  world  must  bo 
given  up,  aod  a  teggar  embodied  tbe  idea  of  ^oe 
highest  type  of  tacridce.  Bnt  later  ba->  been  devel- 
oped the  idea  of  bodily  tacrine*,  tliat  of  work, 
whether  iu  tbe  kitchen  or  shop  or  farm,  for  tbe 
good  of  the  race,  and  there  ha*  grown  up  the  idea 
tbat  a  secular  government  may  be  divine. 

In  tbe  eariv  Christian  cent-Ties  it  was  Important 
that  tbe  ebufeb  shoo  d  lay  its  hand  on  the  seen  lax 
goveruruentand  compel  it  to  follow  tbe  principles  of 
tbe  church.  Afterward,  when  the  church  saw  tlat 
tbe  sUtc  was  well  grounded  in  religion,  she  could 
kjv,  "Go,  iny  pod.  You  have  orgjuited  yourself  on 
the  divine  Idea     Tbe  _  ~ 


afterwatd,  a  hi^h  appreciation   was  shown  of  tbe 
merits  of  this  great  f£ug;li>b  painter. 

This  morning  Mr.  Emery  read  Prof.  Watson's  sec- 
ond paper  on  tic  hilling's  philosophy,  considering 
transcendental  Idealism,  and  this  evening  Dr.  Wil- 
der will  lecture.  To-morrow  evening  air-  A'oott 
aives  the  last  of  bis  fonr  lectures,  bis  subject  bslog 
"Immortality— Individual  or  Personal?"  The  entire 
programme  for  this  closing  week  will  be  found  ap- 
,  cLded  to  our  report  In  Saturday's  leans. 

Boston  Transcript 
Aug.    7 ,    1882 

XBE   ORACLES    OF    NEW   ENGLAND; 

JNDJVIDUALiatt. 
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Another  fine  psssage  la  tbi»: 
"Hence  m  a aesson  of  calm  weather, 

Though  Inland  f»r  we  be,  

Onr  soul*  have  sight  of  that  immortal  St* 

Which  hrought  us  hilJser, 

Can  In  *  moment  travel  thither 

And  aet  the  children  sport  upon  the  ebon, 

3J3  2cW  the  mighty  nUD  rolling  evarmora." 

Thmf>de.e«ml  to  have  been  composed  In  a 
dMwn  i  and  wbeaWorxiiWorth  .wok.  fc,  could 
noTMmaelf  nndegstand  »  f*  «-»»«• 
Butthl*"rn*dne*s"oftha  port  J»  "i*™**; 
neaslnth*  ordinary  **Bs»,bnVa*'  poarau. 
says  in  the  Phfedrus,  "his  madness  U  1  P09" 
session  of  the  muses,  which,  entering  Into  A 
delicate  and  virgin  soul,  and  there  Inspiring 
frenzy,  .wakens  lyric  melody."  And  be,  who 
had  no  touch  of  madness  or  Inspiration,  "b«, 
I  say,  and  his  poetry  axe  not  admitted;  forth. 
sanv  man  is  nowhere  iu  comparison  with  to* 
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(Correspondent*  of  uefrrknstrrpt.) 

CoucTStD,  Aug.  4, 

X  larfie  audience  greeted  Ur.  Sanborn  - 
Thursday morning,  as  he  began  his  lecture  on  poetic  madman: 
■•The  Oracles  of  New  England."  He  began  Wordsworth's  lanigtbi  ode,  however,  is  not 
by  saying  tbat  "the  oracles  of  New  England  superior  to  Em.er%n's  •■Sphinx;"  and  Kmer- 
came  in  the  past  from  the  churches  and  par-  son'*  "0<le  to  Beauty ,"  and  his  threefold 
eonages  of  New  England,  when  the  godly  goera,  "The  Initial,  Dsemonlo  and  Celestial 
ministers,  amid  poverty  and  toil,  cherished  Love"  are  a*  flneezamples  of  oracular  poetry 
the  undying  flame  of  piety  and  aspiration." 

Roger  Williams  was  an  oracle  both  to  the 


as  we  have.    In  the  last  named  there  Is  grace 

of  rhythm,  melody  of  rhyme,  and  also  a  cen- 

savages  and  to  his  own  Christian  brethren.  It    tral  thought,  shifting  and  bending  like  flame. 

The  poem  expresses  the  lofty,  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  love.  These  phased  of  the  soul 
arc  drawn  better  still  in  "Bhea:" 


was  an  oracle  which  he  addressed  la  1661  to 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  warning  him 
against  whipping  Baptists  and  hanging 
Quakers  at  Boston.  He  said,  "Are  all  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  consciences,  at  home 
and  abroad,  fuel  only  for  a  prison,  for  a  whip, 
for  a  stake,  for  a  gallows?  Are  no  con- 
sciences to  breathe  tbe  air,  except  such 
as     suit   and    sample    yours?"     He    then 

, „    goesonto  say  that  the  cMsdenoe, however 

yon  mac.  justice,  tbe    deluded,  cannot  be  easily  removed,  and  that 

tuorejon  follow  me."  So  the  church  In  itj  indepen-  «,  „  jjnrjoBaible  for  men  to  maintain  their 
di  nee  let.  go  the  state  and  other  secular  insulations  £.T_rT1*"T  _  ~\  .  .  .,  ._i_«.  »ii  ~>«. 
when  thej  are  organized  on  tbe  divine  Idea.  The  Christ  by  the  sword,  to  fight  against  all  oonv 
uioderu  cpirit  Uio  take  thedlTine,impreMlt  upon  In-  sciences  oirposed  to  theirs,  and  not  to  fight 
•a   ut.rf  Ihon  m.V.   th.m  fm».    The.  tandenev  "  ,_    . 

It  Is  a  dread- 


Mituiloo«',  aud  Iben  make  thetu  frec^    Tbe  teodeair/ 

i»  to  make  iijetliutlona,  or  particular  ihingi.  or  moet  against  God  In  some  of  them. 

importance,  et.d  lor  tbe  exjreatos  or  thin  yHirnlng  fol  voice  from  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 

ol  tlie  paituuljr  to  attain  the  dtclne,  or  tbe  unlrertal,  •*1,HI«.«iitl     lfniiicnttl     whv    huntest 

niu»k  1.  tbe  greaten  art.    It  could  not  bare  been  Lords,    'Enoicott!    jsnaicotti    wny    mintest 

pr.at  among  tbe  ancient*.    Toey  could  not  allow  the  thou  me?   why  imprisonest  thou  me?  why 

nouidu  indn  ■  *  '  ■ 


•how  how  dire  were  the  consequence*  if  the  indl-    wouldst  thou  (did  not  I  hold  tby  bloody  nantls) 

vijuai  broke  the  divine  ordinances.  httniT  and  bum  me?'"    This  is  not  oracular 

Socmtci  recuu  to  buve  been  the  first  to  seize  the    **      *  r..„„v   nw,„ifl  iBtn  n. 

i.Jeao:  .be  importance  ot  the  Indivicual,  and  tbe    poetry,  but  rises  Irom  Greek  oracle  intoHe- 

flevelopmeiitnt  tlii*  Idea  hx«vco*t  mncii  bloo  I.    Po»-    fcyew  prophecy. 

Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  first  minister  of 
Concord,  had  a  vein  of  oracular  piety  and 
composed  a  poem  in  Latin ;  and  John  Wool- 
van,  who  died  a  century  later,  (1772)  also 
uttered  oracles.  The  former  died  in  1659,  and, 


with  the 


Blue  liighett  of  all  ans  Decau  e  it  work*  ilireet- 
Iv'on  the  productive  iuia^inittoo.  Tt>ere  mu»t  o%  a 
revelation  of  reason  in  order  tor  one  to  perceive  itrt. 
A  aoc  ^an  tee  no  art  iu  a  p.cture.  Poetry  leavci  out 
ail  tne  subordinate  stjged  of  art  and  works  directly 


u  imagination,  and  bus   the  entire   sweep   of 

Fuinthia,  pVs9tic  art,  an"  " 
r-f  or  Hum"  then  took 


art,  archltcrtur 


unsic.    Pro- 


a.oderu  .iut«  »  S^SSSffpSSSmTS^  according  to  the  punningCottou  Mather,  from 

dent  noetrv  there  Is  little  mention  of  laudscapes,  the  Concord  meadows    "he    was    translated 

aui  the  Bucleat  apprceiailon  ol  landscapes  seem»  .  ^  re<rions  which  afford  nothing  but  concord 

tubktvebeen  diffeient  from  tbe  modern.    A  land-  »uw*c|s«™                                         o        ,         , 

fcjpea*euL-h  is  not  the  most  direct  revelation  of  and  glory."     Some  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ■ 

reason,  for  that  U  mu.-b  better  revealed  In  the  bn-  writines  are  distinctively  oracular. 

lu'ibe'SJewo"'   Tb,:re""'*M  •  P*"00  ,I,""U«  A  descendant    of    Peter    Bulkeley,   born 

a  »i«ole  thopoht  about  the  time  Woolman  died,  Miss  Mary 

Miiiuatltglhe  outre.   Thai  we  get  iTiumetrr,  and  Emerson,  has  given  us  an  oracle  wuich  her 
the  'yniiiietry  whicb  tbe  aticleut  ldol-wot>bipper 
leujpted  to  reach  by  putlli  g  face,  upon  tbe  1 

the  tieadi  of  tbeir  god.,  an']  by  adding  other  , 

arm,,  if  Fuperfluoua.   The  natty  ot  activity  i-  tl.e  iished  in  the  last  volume  of  his  poems,  and  the 

harmonising  principle  in  art,  ami   tbu  waa  seen    >>y  fi    t  „ftrt  i.  a.  f0llows . 

tbe  Greek.. *  It  at  iCuatnUdantnaAsauostaJredece  «rst  part  is  as  ioiiows . 

"The  yesterday  doth  never  smile. 


ILSJt     MUM        UU1W  ov»,   uhd     f,-'——     — -   —  —      — -— -• 

ipijer*  »t-    jjujouj  nephew  has  vereified1  under  the  title 
m";^  °[   of  "The   Nun's   Aspiration."    This   Is   pub- 


whoea  wbole  dgure  It  animated  by  a  tlogle  tboogbt, 
at'every  llo  b  1,  lnflaenced  by  the  discharge  of  tba 
arrow.  But  how  cao  a  landncjpe  eapreei  rewou?  It 
has  tbe  four  elemeote  of  air,  water,  high  and  low 
laud.  Tram-parent  air  rymbollaea  the  intellectual  la 
Lamao  natnre.  All  great  attributes  or  mind  are 
represented  bv-  the  air.  W  it*  r  reprctciita  the  rt- 
iectlf e  principle  ef  mind,  and  la  tbe  connecting  ele- 
ment berweeo  air  aod  earth. 

Ubder  the  form  ol  reflection  nature  b  the  symbol 
of  ruled.  Laud  riMug  toward  the  mountains  (tbe 
iblru  element  ot  a  painting)  Is  reason  rialog  toper- 
ceptloo  olhigher  trmb.  Any  good  landscape  matt 
i  epresent  tbly  rising  Into  Ibe  realm  of  clearness.  Tbe 
low  land  repreceuia  feriUlty  and  warmth.  The 
mountain  top  la  clear,  but  cold  like  the  pure  mind, 
it  It  like  Ice.  Bn  the  stream  iu  thn  plctnre  flows 
from  the  glacier*,  carrying  fertility  to  the  plain  be- 
low, as  tbe  cold  abstraction,  of  mind  carried  down 
lo  common  life,  become  fruitful,  in  the  valley  la 
the  tnultttnde  of  delalla,  tbs  partlcolar;  en  tbe 
mountain  top  la  the  anlferaal. 

piof.  Harris  then  espial. led  an  engraving  of 
Church's  "Heart  of  tba  Andes,"  wbleb  noog  on  the 
wall.  Be  pointed  una  the  cold  mnuetala  tope,  tbs 
tlieam,  tbe  pool  reflecting  the  sky,  tbe  laxa- 
tlant  vegetation,  aod  tbe  aoodea  of  man.  In  tho 
loner  level  natnre  teema  too  powerful  for  man 
to  tnbdne,  but  on  tbe  mountain  tops  there  la 
no  vegetation,  nothing  for  blm  to  conquer;  all 
la  abstraction.  All  la  conquered  by  the  divine 
power,  which  la  right  and  freedom.    Ptature'a  vege- 


Today  goes  drudging  through  the  while, 

yet  In  the  name  of  Godhead,  I 

The  morrow  front  and  can  defy. 

Though  I  am  weak,  yet  God,  when  prayed, 

Cannot  withhold  his  conquering  aid. 

Ah  me  I  it  waa  my  childhood  thought 

If  he  ebonld  make  my  web  a  blot 

On  life's  fair  picture  of  delight, 

My  heart's  content  would  find  it  right." 
These  verses  naturally  lead  to  the  one  great 
oracular  poet  of  America,  Balph  Waldo  Bm- 
crson,  who  is  perhaps  also  the  chief  oracular 
poet  since  Shakspeare.  There  are  only  two 
recent  poets  who  can  compare  with  him  in 
this  respect— Wordsworth  and  Goethe.  The 
former  uttered  the  oracles  of  an  English  con- 
science, but  had  mixed  with  them  much  that 
Is  merely  picturesque ;  while|the  latter,  with 
a  broader  sweep  and  a  moral  sense  leas 
delicate  and  an  intellect  too  conscious  of  its 
srwn  achievements,  gave  forth  the  oracles  of 
culture  rarely  followed  by  profane  piety.  The 
song  of  the  earth  spirit  in  "Faust"  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  Goethe's  oracular  poetry.  Emerson 
is  a  higher  poet  than  either  of  these,  because 


"Who  drinks  of  Cupid's  nectar  sap 
Loveth  downward  and  not  up; 
He  who  loves,  of  gods  or  men. 
Shall  not  hy  the  same  be  loved  again; 
'When  a  god  is  once  beguiled 
By  beauty  of  a  mortal  child, 
And  by  her  radiant  youth  delighted. 
He  is  not  tooled,  but  warily  tatoweth 
His  love  shall  never  be  requited. 
And  thus  the  wise  Immortal  MB 
T  Is  his  study  and  delight    , 
To  bless  tbat  creature  day  and  night 

•        •        W        •        •        • 
He  mixes  music  with  her  tntragnts, 


All  grace,  an  good  his  great 

Profuse  in  love  the  king  bestows . 

And  the  god,  having  given  an. 

Is  freed  forever  from  his  thralL" 
In  "Oriel"  and  In  "The  Sphinx"  we  come 
more  distinctly  upon  the  mystery  that  lore  by  j 
the  secret  ol  the  universe.  Emerson's  Uriel 
Is  an  angel  by  himself,  a  heavenly  counsellor 
who  withdraws  from  the  conclave  because  his 
companions  have  not  yet  fathomed  his 
counsel,  and  therefor,  have  reoedved  it 
ia    iu    superficial  and    less   moral    aspect. 

In  "The  Sphinx"  the  doctrine  at  Uriel 
is  carried  further  and  harmoniaed  with  the 
law.  that  govern  the  universe.  "The 
Sphinx  "  is  the  epic  of  world-history  and  the 
best  epitome  of  philosophy.  In  the  lecturer's 
opinion.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  oracular 
poem  in  all  literature.  It  hi  greater  than 
"Brahma,"  for  out  of  that  poem  you  can  only 
unfold  a  certain  number  of  meanings— a  oar- 
tain  form  of  the  Totality.  But  "The  Sphinx" 
has  implied  in  it  the  Totality  itself,  so  far  as 
this  world  of  man  Is  concerned.  May  the 
time  come  when  professorships  will  he  estab- 
lished to  explain  this  poem,  fox  so  many  cen- 
turies, professors  have  been  explaining  Plato's 
"  Timaeus "  and  Aristotle'*  work  on  tba' 
soul! 

Emerson's  Uriel  la  Persian  and  the  theme  la 
credited  to  Saadi,  the  fabulous  Persian  poet, 
with  whom  Emerson  seems  at  times  to 
Identify  himself.    It  is  not  so  great  a  poem 


Tbe  seraphs  frowned  from  myrtls-beds; 

Seemed  to  tbe  holy  festival 

The  rath  word  boded  111  to  all; 

The  balance-beam  of  Fate  was  bent ; 

The  bounds  of  good  and  ill  were  rent; 

Strong  Hades  could  not  keep  bis  own; 

But  an  aud  to  conf  usiom. 

A  ssd  serf-knowlerlge,  withering,  fell 

On  the  beauty  of  Uriel ; 

In  heaven  once  eminent,  the  god 

Withdrew,  tbat  hour,  Into  hla  cloud ; 

Whether  doomed  to  long  gyration 

In  the  sea  of  generation, 

Or  by  knowledge  grown  too  bright 

To  hit  the  nerve  of  feebler  tight. 

Straightway,  a  forgetting  wmd 

Stole  over  the  celestial  kind, 

And  their  lips  tbe  aecret  kept, 

If  In  ashes  the  flre-teexl  slept. 

But  now  and  then,  truth  speaking  things 

Shsmed  the  angels'  veiling  wings; 

And,  shrilling  from  the  solar  course, 

Or  from  fruit  of  cbemic  force, 

Possession  of  a  soul  in  matter, 

Or  the  speeding  change  of  water, 

Or  out  of  the  good  of  evil  born, 

Came  Uriel's  voice  of  cherub  acorn, 

And  a  blush  tinged  the  upper  sky, 

And  the  gods  shook,  they  knew  not  why. 

Emerson  must  be  classed  among  the  very 
highest  poets.  He  was  eminently  Persian. 
He  traced  back  to  Zoroaster  and  the  Parthl- 
ans,  whose  worship  was  directed  to  nothing 
less  than  the  stars.  He  was  Oriental  both  in 
action  and  repose.  No  man  lived  more  pub- 
licly and  yet  was  more  retired  than  Emerson. 
He  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  scenes  of  life, 
but  also  to  withdraw  within  himself.  He  did 
his  share  in  establishing  our  nationality. 
Through  his  poetry  our  independence  was  de- 
clsred,  as  well  as  through  the  words  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Emerson  belongs  to  the  world 
as  well  as  to  America. 

Whoever  fails  to  have  a  kindling  of  soul  In 
reading  Emerson,  has  failed  to  catch  his 
thought  at  all.  He  inhabits  an  ideal,  not  an 
unreal  world.  In  this  significant  passage 
from  "Merlin"  he  has  shown  the  world  what 
was  his  ideal  of  the  poet's  object  of  attain- 
ment: 

"He  shall  not  seek  to  weave 
In  weak  unhappy  times, 
Efficacious  rhymes; — 

Wait  his  returning  strength. 
a  •  •  •  a 

Nor  profane  affect  to  hit 

Or  compats  that-,  by  meddling  wit, 

Which  only  the  propitious  mind 

Publishes  when 't  is  Inclined. 

There  are  open  hours 
When  the  God's  will  sallies  free, 
And  the  dull  idiot  might  see 

The  flowing  fortunes  of  a  thousand  yssrs : 

Sudden,  at  unawares, 

Self-moved,  fly  to  tbe  doors, 

Kor  sword  of  sngels  could  reveal 

What  they  conceal." 

Mr.  Alcott's  third  lecture,  on  "Individual- 
ism," was  given  last  evening.  According  to 
his  definition  of  the  word,  individuality  is  a 
separation  from  a  oneness  with  God — a  be- 
coming divided  from  him — and  wilfully  pur- 
suing the  path  that  leads  away  from  him. 
Our  personality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tbat  by 
which  we  are  united  with  God.  He  read  Uil. 
passage  from  a  Persian  poet,  to  illustrate  this 
difference  between  individuality  and  person- 
ality : 

"One  knocked  at  tbe  Beloved's  door,  and  a 
voice  asked  from  within,  'Who  is  thei.7* 
and  be  answered,  '  It  is  I.'  Then  the  vesos 
said,  'This  house  will  not  bold  me  and  Us*.' 
And  the  door  waa  not  opened.  Then  went 
the  Lover  into  the  desert  and  fasted  and 
prayed  in  solitude,  and  after  a  year  he  re- 
turned and  knocked  again  at  the  door,  and 
again  the  voice  asked,  'Who  is  there  V  Anal 
thyself,'  and  th.   door  was 


as    "The    Sphinx,"    which,    a*    explained 

by  Mr.  (Sanborn,  is  seen  to  be  a  wonderful  east-  he  said,  'It  is 

hodlment  of  the  problem  of  life.     It  must  be  opened." 

read  between  tbe  lines  more  than  almost  any  The  first  is  the  individuality,  th*  second 

other  poem  of  Emerson's,  and  all  who  wen  the   personality ;    and  all  person*    In    their 

Interested  in  "Brahma"  (given  in  a  previou*  general  characteristics  can  be  classed  under 

communication)  would  do  well  to  supplement  these  two  terms.     8o  far  as  the  dlvln*  lov.  ss 

th.  study  of  that  by  a  study  of  this.     It  b  too  present,  we  are  personal ;  so  far  as  It  I*  not 


iheS.^-He^Vtb?  an&'TrStapYS:-  better  than  Wordsworth  hlm«lf  ha.  he  kept 

he.t  uf  all  landscapes  for  showing  the  shrnlBcanee  of  the  faith  of    Worda worth  when  he  aayt — 

all  nam  of  »ocU  picture-.     Btcmtadt'i  "dtona  In  toe  «n.  „i_.  **  «vii*m.  —uk  ~-.  *imi^  **M 

the  living,  carelea.  gro.pt  .uggeatlng  the  Unit.,  and  SSJXS*  IL&'&fttE  mtwa^Sllls* 

tbe  architectural  llo*.  of  mint  near  tbem  suggesting  SfiiS'S'. ^Il?,V5r«ii?. tW^  promls. 

ibe  eternal  element  of  the  mind.    Tneu  be  spoke  In  *">  re,a  ™  Invisible  soaL 

mu:b  deuil  of  Turner  aud  bia  wooderfol  atjioa-  The  best  specimen  of  Wordsworth's  oracular 
phertc  effect*,  aavtng  that  It  waa  remarkable  that  the  „_._  .  ,t,5„rkj-  ,-  rt.HHHjww1  "  whl«h  TCw_ 
painter  of  tbi  most  wonderful  aimmnbsrea  sbo.ld  poetry  is  tbe  "Ode  to  Childhood,  which  Em- 
be  a  native  of  a  eoaolry  where  the  sky  u  rarely  clear,  erson  call*  the  "high-water  mark  which  the 
nut  bis  imagination  taugh  blm  bow  to  make  ibe  beat  t-f-n-et,  has  reached  in  this  age."  It  begins— 
ate  of  the  clear  stmospberes  of  the  countries  whoa*  »»>"•«  "■  iwaawu  ■»_•>].  ..  ^,uw— 
scenaa  he  painted.  "O  ioy!  that  in  our  embers 

Prof evor  Hanis  ea plained  In  detail  a  large   nom-  la  something  that  doth  Uvw, 

bcr  of  paintings  by  Turner,  hv  meant  of  hellotypes.  That  Nature  yet  rememhar. 

In  hit  esptenntlons,  and  in  the  brief  oonver*atton  What  was  so  fugitive!" 


long  to  give  here,  but  "Uriel"  is  short**  ami 
hardly  leas  suggestive. 


It  fell  In  the  ancient  periods, 
Whicb  the  brooding  soul  surveys. 

Or  ever  the  wild  Time  carried  itself 
Into  calendar  months  and  daya. 

This  was  the  lapse  of  Uriel, 

Which  In  Paradise  befell. 

Once,  among  the  Pleiads  walking, 

Sayd  overheard  the  young  goda  talking; 

And  the  treason,  too  long  pent. 

To  his  ears  waa  evldant. 

Tbe  young  deities  discussed 

Laws  of  form  and  metre  Just, 

Orb,  quintessence  and  sunbesms, 

What  subaldeth  and  what  seems. 

One,  with  low  tones  that  decide. 

And  doubt  and  reverend  uae  defied. 

With  a  look  that  solved  the  sphere, 

And  stirred  the  devils  everywhere, 

Gave  bis  sentiment  divine 

Against  the  being  of  a  line. 

"Line  In  nature  la  not  found; 

Unit  and  universe  are  round; 

in  rain  produced,  all  rays  returai 

EvD  willhleaa  and  Ice  will  burn!" 

As  Uriel  spoke,  with  piercing  eye, 

A  shudder  ran  around  the  sky : 

The  stern  old  war-god*  shook  their  heads; 


present  we  do  not  harmonise  with  others  or 
build  any  lasting  lnstitnclons.  It  separates 
and  distracts  and  leads  to  extreraas. 

Osiris  and  Typhus  were  brothers  bora 
of  the  same  parents,  but  their  heavenly 
heredity  was  as  diverse  s.  the  pole*.  Then 
Is  human  heredity  and  divine  heredity. 
Those  whom  we  call  brother,  and  aurtars 
maf  h»ve  no  fntoruity  of  soul.  Bo 
Osiris  and  iyj40,(  though  brothers,  war. 
widely  different.  Oslrhi  W  desirosss  of 
learning,  gbedjent  to  bis  (»tb*r.  s*udosj»  lor 
«U  wVAom.  Ei  KM  Tf?U  tAluciUJ  In  nas 
youth,  and  when  it  was  neeesaary  tor  fcltb  to 
speak  be  did  so  with  delay  and  btasaa.  aad 
readily  gave  way  to  others.  Ha  rsvsiuaassd 
his  elders  and  loved  U*e  welfare  of  saaa.  H. 
was  born  of  a  noble  sptrttaal  aatiastij.  Ty- 
pho.  waa  perverse  in  everything.  Ha  bated 
and  ridiculed  knowledge  and  looked  apod  hi* 
brother  ss  a  coward  because  h.  did  aot  strik. 
those  who  struck  him.    He  was  drunks*  aad 
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eminently 
eat 

violent 
everybody 
aaociety 
be 

youth* 

ill 

farther 

sent* 

one 

the 

God 
The 

constitute* 

when 

with 

either  follow  thia  fertility  . 

froth,  or  we  can  depart 

apiritnal  heredity.    Bat 

cramps  and  restrict*  u_, 

must  free  ourselves.    We 
enoe  of  the  spirit,  and 
golden  buckets  into  the 
tain  all  we  wish 

Through  oar  reason  we  seek  the   troth 
through  our  conscience  the  gor  ' 
our  imagination  the  beautiful, 
we  partake  of  these  we  are 
we  die,  our  individuality  ' 
personality  remains. 

When  we  see  the  right 

we  are  sinners.    We  become 
one.    We  separate   from   ou._ 
the    senses    become    obscured 
dimmed,  and  the  conscience 
sequence  of  persisting 
leads  to  isolation   and 

from  all  our  race  and  from 

it6elf  on  the  wheel  it  sets  in  motion."    One's      =  ~~  ■-;£„ 

first  enemy  is  himself,  and  if  there  areseven     S  "  Jj  3  5<>,0  ar 

or  more  of  him,  the  contest  will  be  long  and     cis  —  5  3n--2- 

the  issue  doubtful.    The  lion  and  the  Iamb 

should  lie  down  together  with  the  little  child 

(love)  to  lead  them.    At  the  same  door  enter* 

passion    or    genius.      Whoever  tempts  the     - 

sphinx  shall  be  straightway  devoured.    The     5 

sphinx  is  life,  and  whoever  attempts  life  must 

be  overthrown  in  the  contest. 

Individuality  is  egotism.  The  individual  see* 
only  himself,  as  Narcissus  looking  in  the  pool. 
We  cannot  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  human 
Interests   and   live  alone.    No  society  estab- 
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*:in  teachers  whose  errors  lie  wished  to  elim- 
inate. Following  the  example  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  several  priesthoods,  he  Instituted  a 
sacred  rite  and  required  his  disciples  to  oblt- 

fiate  themselves  not  to  divulge  their  esoteric- 
earning  except  to  those  who  bad  Undergone 
tiie  ordeal  of  Initiation. 

The  torch  of  Western  philosophy,  Dr.  "Wilder 
remarked,  was  lighted  at  the  fire-altar  of 
Zoroaster.  In  the  earlier  Christian  centuries 
the  religion  of  Mithras  pervaded  the  Roman 
Empire.  Under  the  various  forms  of  Gnosti- 
clsm  It  was  mere  or  less  associated  with  Chris- 
tianity. Even  Ave  centuries  earlier  the  con- 
quests of  Cjrus,  Canibytcs  and  Darius  had 
oi-encd  the  Western  world  to  Eastern  In- 
fluences; and  almost  directly  after  that  the 
schools  of  philosophy  bad  begun  In  the  regions 
where  the  I'ersian  dominion  had  been  estab- 
lished. The  later  diffusion  of  Mithralsm  and 
other  Eastern  systems  ovor  the  Human  world 
tended  not  only  to  revive  the  philosophic  spirit, 
bnt  to  impress  many  features  of  tne  Persian 
and  other  faiths  on  the  various  schools.  This 
could  account  for  the  non-Hellenic  charac- 
teristics of  the  Alexandrian  School. 
The  noblest  disciple  of  the  new  school 
was  Piotinus.  lie  bad  been  ".»  zealous 
student;  hut  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  wanted  a  philosophy  which 
Was  esMcni lally  worship,  and  not  an  Ingenious 
bandying  of  ideas  for  amusement.  He  fonnd 
the  chid  solace  of  his  earnest  cariosity  was  In 
the  lectures  of  Ammonius.  About  ibis  time  ne 
joined  an  expedition  against  the  Farthlans  In 
the  hope  of  gaining  bis  desired  Instruction  from 
the  teachers  of  the  far  Esst  One  Is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  Lament  of  Kable,  the  Persian 
Lull,  upon  ber  fruitless  pilgrimage  to  Mecca: 

"  0  beart  I  weak  follower  of  tbs  weak, 

Tl.at  thou  sbould'st  travel  sc  land  and  set. 
Is  this  far  place  that  God  to  seek. 
Woo  long  ago  had  com*  to  Uses." 

The  expedition  was  nnsuccessf ill,  and  Plotlnns 
returned  to  Rome.  He  was  now  ready  to  reduce 
his  Ideas  to  practice,  and  even  went  as  far  as  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  philosophical  co-nmon- 
wealtb  in  a  city  of  Italy.  He  was  of  a  superior 
character,  as  Porphyry,  his  favorite  disciple, 
tells  ns.  He  was  a  vegetarian,  like  Pythagoras, 
and  lived  unmarried  like  Plato.  In  the  glowing 
language  of  Augnstln  be  was  Pinto  re- 
suscitated and  the  true  expositor  of  the 
Dialectic  An  Egyptian  endeavored  by 
mntrlc  rites  to  obtain  a  sight  of  bis 
guardian  spirit,  and  found  It  to  "be  a  deity 
and  not  a  demon.  Longlnus  was  another  dis- 
ciple of  Ammonlus.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  was  designated  "a  living  library 
and  walking  cyclopaedia."  He  was  tbe  pre- 
ceptor and  counselor  of  the  famous  Zenobla  of 
Palmyra.  His  treatise  on  "The  Beautiful"  is 
still  extant. 

Porphyry  gave  tangible  form  to  the  Xeo-Pla- 
tonlc  philosophy.  He  was  described  by  Plotlnus 
e.8  a  poet,  scholar  and  hlerophaut,  all  in  one. 
He  edited  the  works  of  the  former,  and  added 
many  of  his  own,  which  have  been  destroyed. 
The  "  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  treatise  on  "Absti- 
nence ".and  letter  to  Auebo  are  still  In  ex- 
istence. 

JKmbliehus,  a  native  of  Syria,  has  been  re- 
carded  as  making  a  new  departure  In  .the 
Ale>  andrlan  philosophy.  In  his  famous  reply  to 
Forutivrv  hit  has  associated  It  with  the  Kwb- 

tlari,  Instead  of  the  Grecian  aud  Wliuraie  "mys- 
teries and  sacred  rites:  and  shows  how  the 
Divine  science  effects  the  release  of  the  soul 
front  the  limitations  of  nature  and  necessity 
Into  perfect  liberty  and  the.  beatific  union  with 
the  supreme  Goodness.  This  union  Is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Alexandrian  doctrines,  by  which 
every  presentation  of  their  views  is  to  be 
tested. 

Hypatia  was  the  next  bright  luminary  In  the 
Alexandrian  constellation.  She  bad  been  a 
diligent  student  of  Plato,  and  her  father  had 
carefully  instructed  her  In  mathematical  learn- 
in;.  I-  he  Introduced  a  rigorous  method  Into  the 
teachings  of  speculative  philosophy  .tnd  gave 
the  preference  to  Plato  overother  teachers,  ror- 
phyrv  and  riotinus  had  attonvpted  a  synthesis 
o[  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle..  Plato  and  Pytne- 
gorns.  and  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  wisdom; 
and  Jamblichus  had  often  attempted  to  Incor- 
porate also  the  mystlo  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  A6f  yrlaiiH.  but  Hypatia  attempted  to 
restore  a  golden  era  of  Platonlsni.  She  was 
very  celebrated,  but  her  brilliant  career  was 
cut  short  by  her  atrocious  murder. 

Proklos  was  the  last  great  light  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophy.  He  wrote  comment- 
aries on  the  "  'llron-ns "  and  the  Platonic 
doctrine  which  are  considered  as  among 
the  ablest  presentation  of  that  philosophy. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  end  of  the 
philosophy,  for  all  through  tne  middle 
ages  there  were  Individuals  or  groups  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  who  cherished  the  Platoniu 
doctrines.  In  the  Arabian  countries  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  commentaries  ou  them  were 
Also  diligently  studied,  and  many  teachers  of 
Nco-n»tonlsni  flourished  In  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Spain. . 

The  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  school  an- 
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pear  to  have  comprised  .he  leading  chamcter- 
IsMcsof  the  principal  philosophical  systems  of 
the  world,  Ave  find  In  Jnwbllchtis  the  peculiar 
dii  tlou  inn!  dialectic  of  Aristotle,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  Hie  esoteric  rites  and  their  purpose, 
In  wnlch  we  have  perhaps  n  plainer  statement 
of  the  secret  Egyptian  and  Oriental  worship 
than  Is  gsveu  in  any  other  work  extant.  He  as- 
seits  emphatically  that  It  was  the  source  from 
which  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus  end  others  derived 
their  philosophic  systems.  Herodotus  has  also 
declared  that  the  rites  called  Orphic  and  Bac- 
chic were  In  reality  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean; 
and  it  Is  stated  that  the  Platonic  dialectic  was 
dithy  ramble.  It  Is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  philosophies  of  the  ancients  were  ail 
closely  anillated  w-Hh  the  secret  rites.  They  re- 
lated to  the  sou).  God,  immortality  and  the  true 
mode  of  life.  What  Orpheus  taught  by  the  mys- 
tic rites  of  Bacchus  Pythagoras  expressed  by 
his  syinbology  and  Plato  by  his  philosophy.  The 
Christian  church  had  also  Its  mysteries  which 
■were  not  made  known  to  the  many.  "There- 
foru,"  said  Jesus,  "  I  speak  to  them  in  parables." 
Paul  also  declared  that  he  spoke  tbe  hidden 
wisdom  to  the  perfect  alone,  the  occult  wisdom 
In  the  mystery. 

All  ancient  teachers  regarded  the  classic  and 
sacrefl  literature  as  allegorical.  Porphyry 
treated  the  works  of  Homer  as  having  an  In- 
ternal sense.  Paul  declared  the  exodus  of  tho 
Israelites  to  consist  of  types  and  that  the  story 
of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons  was  an  allegory. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  church,  Clement  and 
Augustine  all  explained  the  scriptures  In  the 
same  manner.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the 
literal  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  in- 
novation. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  wisdom  taught 
alike  by  the  Apostle  and  tho  philosopher,  this 
visible  universe  was  the  shadow  of  the  Deity,  a 
symbol  of  the  powor  beyond  It,  a  veil  to  shade 
His  presence,  a  school  to  lead  to  Him.  But  in  Its 
Inmost  entity  It  is  divine. 

While  like  others  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers taught  of  "  gods  many  and  lords  many," 
lliey  acknowledged  the  One,  the  Alone,  who 
abides  in  eternity.  This  Divine  All  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Egyptians  as  the  Concealed  One. 
and  by  the  Rabvlonlnns  as  the  One  to  be  recog- 
nized lu  thought  and  adoration,  bnt  passed 
over  In  reverent  silence,  without  being  named. 
Plato  has  considered  only  the  Creator  or 
Demlourgos.  Iu  their  theology,  the  soul  be- 
comes Itself  divine  by  being  merged,  lost,  In- 
serted Into  the  entirely  of  the  Creator. 

l'iotinus  has  also  treated  of  Ecstasy,  the  puri- 
fication and  Identification  with  Cod.  The  en- 
deavor Is  not  to  be  without  sin,  but  to  be  a  god, 
to  be  like  and  at  one  with  the  Divine  Mind. 
'I  his  is  the  supreme  mania  or  entbeasm  about 
which  Plato  has  written.  It  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain a  candid  hearing  In  relation  to  the  Sacred 
I.estasv.  We  of  ten  hear  it  set  forth  In  an  an- 
sura  light.  Vet  this  peculiar  phenomenon  is 
an  UistonciU  fact,  a  psychical  fact. 

Whether  Plato  made  any  Tike  aecouHt  of 
ecKtaay  as  these,  his  later  disciples,  tbe  lecturer 
was  unable  to  state.  He  tuay  bare  done  so  in 
his  esoteric  teachings. 

This  henosU,  or  being  at  one  with  Divinity, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Neo-Plutonlsm.  In 
that  darkness,  that  annihilation,  that  abyss 
attained  by  devotion,  the  philosophers  tangut, 
Is  that  Inconceivable  hlght  where  we  stand  In 
the  pretence  of  the  Jupiter  who  shines  out  as 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul.  The  God  within  ns 
Is  In  lneffabie  union  with  the  God  beyond,  if  we 
may  conceive  of  Him  as  beyond. 

The  usual  discussion  followed  tbe  leetnre. 
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shtfDt  with  the  aetoal  facts  of  consciousness.  Be 
in  gins,  for  dimple,  at  the  point  to  which  we  havJ 
now  conie,  by  showing  that  tbe  simplest  form  of  eos- 
eciousneM  uiuct  be  the  perception  of  a  limit,  eld 
having  done  so,  he  draws-  sttestion  to  tbs  fact  chat 
tliis  Immediate  consciousness  ot  a  limit  is  identical 
with  that  stage  of  know  ledge  known  as  sensation. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  sensation  are, (!) 
that  it  Is  an  Immediate  consciousness  of  feeling,  and 
(2;  a  consciousness  or  feeling  of  necessity.  Sensa- 
tion as  tbe  first  and  simplest  relation  of  these  two 
cor.tr/irv  activities,  the  consciousness  of  self  and  the 
consciousness  of  net-self,  exclude*  all  reflectioa  on 
that  relation;  so  thst  In  sensation  there  is  no  explicit 
opposition  of  subject  and  object,. but  aD  Immediate 
unity  of  tbe  two.  Certainly  tbe  opposition  is  im- 
plicit and  must  appear  tbe  moment  reflection  anos) 
stnsation  begins,  bat  tbe  condition  of  such  reflectioa 
Is  that  there  should  be  something  to  reflect  oposu 
Sensation  it  tbe  first  and  simplest  phase  ot  con- 
sciousness. Tbe  second  phase  Is  (bat  of  pereeptloa. 
Id  tbe  former  tut  re  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  implicit 
opposition  of  subject  and  object;   la  the  latter  the 


The  TranttenaemUil  Idraiitmt  <•/ 
of  Sche  fling. 


A  Valuable  Paper  from  Professor 
Watson. 


Dr,   Wilder    on    "The     Alexandrian 
PlatonifU." 


The  ree end  psper  of  Prof.  Watson's  oi  Bcbrillng** 
philosophy  was  read  yesterday  asomlag-  by  Mr. 
Emery. 

Following  tbe  method  Inaugurated  by  Fletbse, 
Selitllirg  always  begin*  by  "deducing"  each  Staffs  of 
consciousness,  I.  e.  by  explaining  it  la  eowsUtevoy 
with  tbe  Principle  that  all  knowledge  arises  free,  a 
self-limitation,  sad  only  when  this  dsdactlon  Is  com- 
pleted does  be  so  on  to  show  that  tbe  remit  Is-eoa- 


opposition  becomes  explicit. 

In  perception  I  htve  a  consciousness,  net  simply 
of  a  limit,  but  ot  something  which  Is  a  liiait  to  ut. 
1  not  only  feel,  but  know  that  I  lee).  Peroeptlwi  is 
tbe  set  by  which  tbe  subject  apprehends  an  object, 
conceived  as  Harding  In  opposition  to  it,  and 
limited  by  It.  Tbis  object  is  viewed  as  completely 
independent  of  any  percep live  activity ,  and  as  ex- 
isting apart  bv  itself.  At  tbe  ssme  lime  tbe  object 
is  not  something  which  Is  regarded  as  the  mere 
effect  of  un  object,  but  as  an  actual  object  of  per- 
ception; while  Handing  in  opposition  to  the  subject, 
it  is  jet  in  relstiou  to  it.  Now,  tberefoie,  for  tbe 
first  time  tbere  arises  for  consciousness  a  real  world. 
More  exactly  cbaracierized,  this  real  world  is  a 
material  world;  it  is  active  in  itself,  and  manifests 
Itself  at  in  particular  possessed  of  the  attribute  ot 
gravity. 

Id  the  act  of  contemplation  the  self  must  trans- 
cend the  limits  ef  mere  sensation,  or  It  would'  net 
he  a  sew  ac:  at  an.  In  other  words,  tbe  self  as 
Ideal  roust  contemplate  the  real  self  as  limited. 
.Scbtlhng  then  proceeds  to  show  tbe  various  phases 
of  perception,  to  show-  bow  nature  at  an  object  of 
knowledge  becomes  divided  for  intelligence  into  an 
inner  and  outer  world.  In  this  place  he  also  seeks 
to  s how,  in  accordance  wltb  tbe  general  principles 
of  iranscerdent*!  philosophy,  that  the  world  of  na- 
ture, us  an  object  standing  (a  contrast  to  tbe  know- 
ing subject,  is  really  only  a  product  of  Intelligence 
itself,  and  that  perception  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ed ns  a  process  of  Intelligence,  not  as  a  dead  product 
existing  apart  from  intelligence.  Accordingly  be 
endeavors,  In  imitation  ol  Fichte,  to  connect  to- 
pciuer  in  clo-eH  wav  space  aud  timo  and  tbe  catego- 
ries which  Kant  has  separated.  It  further  sce.ns  to 
hire  that  tb»  categories  are  ail  reducible  to  those 
clou**  bv  Kant  unser  tbe  bond  of  .relation. 

It  is  at  tbe  stage  of  reflection  (which  Is  etenetunrs 
next  step)  flint  the  distinction  of  the  unconscious  and 
coi-scibns  productions  of  Intelligence  is  clearly  seen. 
Alter  a  minute  examination  of  the  details  aDd  steps 
hv  which  Schelliug  arrives  at  this  poiot.  tbo  lecturer 
then  said  that  in  the  theoretical  part  of  nls  system  he 
has  shown  that  an  ultimate  explanation  of  intelli- 
gence, and  therefore  even  of  knowledge,  must  be 
•ought  in  the  nature  of  tntfi  for  the  perception  of 
self-activity  Is  inexplicable  so  long  as  we  remain  at 
tbe  point  of  view  ot  knowledge.  To  explain  intelli- 
gence as  knowing  we  uil-i  go  beyond  it  to  intelli- 
gence as  willing.  Self-detcruiiration  or  will  uiani- 
testly  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  objectivity,  whether 
conscious  or  uticonscicus,  aud  hence  will  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  of  the  very  essence  of  intelligence. 
1  here  could  he  no  knowledge  at  all  did  not  intelli- 
gence determine  itself  to  activity,  and  heoce  will  la 
tbe  conditii  n  oi  knowledge,  in  willing  I  contrast 
■ovself  as  purely  seif-deteruiloed  with  myself  as  ac- 
tive only  in  knowing  objects,  wnd  thus,  contemplat- 
ing myself  as  raised  above  all  particular  perceotious, 
I  set  before  myself  an  object  as  au  ideal  wnicb  I  am 
freelj  to  realize. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  complete  the  prac- 
tical part  of 

Tim  TKANSCESDENTJti.  PHlLuaOPlIV 
bv  showing  the  bearing  of  the  conception  of  free- 
d'oiu  upon  tbe  conception  ot  rights,  the  state  sod 
btstorv.  Happiness,  when  exactly  analrzed,  if  ju-l 
t^e  identity  or  lianuorv  of  the  pure  will  with  that 
which  is  Independent  <  I  it.  In  ether  wtirds,  happi- 
ness can  only  be  truly  rmli/.ed  when  natural  Im- 
pulse and  (be  moral  law  arc  coincident.  A  Unite  be- 
iip  cainot  niske  the  mere  form  of  morality  hi-  end, 
ui  a  just  as  little  In  tbe  end  mere  impulse;  tbe  true 
end  or  blgheit  good  is  selr-icallzatioti  la  the  real  or 
obiretlve  world,  pure  will  as  dominant  in  tbe  outer 
world.  Tbe  law  which  1*  for  human  action  what  tbe 
law  of  casualty  b)  for  external  eveuts  is  tbe  law  of 
justice,  and  is  as  Inexorable  ss  tbe  laws  of  nature. 

Tbe  law  of  justice  Is  a  sort  of  second  uature  set 
above  the  first,  under  which  free  beings  must  h* 
placed  In  tbe  interest  of  the  freedom  of  each.  To 
secure  tbe  highest  form  of  constitution  to  all  indi- 
vidual states,  tbere  flight  to  be  s  subordination  of  sll 
stjfcs  to  s  common  law  of  just  ire  edtutobtered  by  an 
areonagus  ol  nations.  The  gradual  realisation  of 
law  Is  the  tubstatce  of  history.  Tbe  peculiarity  of 
historical  development  is  that  its  varloui  stag"*  are 
not  fixed  in  n  gonl  which  It  attains  once  for  all,  bst 
tliat  it  is  an  eternal  progress.  Individuals  aud  gen- 
erations pass  uwsy.  but  the  race  of  men  remalru. 
Each  epoch  is  the  condition  of  a  higher  epoch,  which 
includes  and  truiiscends  tbe  one  Inal  has  gone  be- 
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lore.  History  is  tbu- a  continual  advance  toward  a 
predetermined  g«il,  nn  advance  which  i*  realized  lu 
»nd  tUrcuiib  Uie  will  of  individual*,  and  uotwitb- 
rtandicg  The  free  plav  of  individual  carrier. 

That  idem  eoal  is  i.ot  science  orcaltuxe,  but  ■  stale 
of  which  r!I  mm  shall  be  citizeus;  and  to  this  coal 
the  race  is  contioually  approaching.  History  If  thus 
tbe  realization  ol  freedom  through  necessity.  Ne- 
cessity aud  freedom  are  related  as  conscious  and  un- 
conscious action.  Tbia  necessity  ii  more  potent  than 
human  freedom,  and  prevail*  in  spite  of  it.  Not 
buly  tragic  art,  but  all  high  deed*  rc*t  upon  the  be- 
liei  iu  sume'iiing  higher  than  ourselves,  each  an 
order  of  thing?  ii  not  tbe  moral  order  of  the  world, 
wbich  is  dependent  on  freedom  and  can  be  made  a 
conscious  end,  but  something  absolutely  objec- 
tive, which  nerve?  the  will  iu  its  deptlis  and 
gives  ns  security  that  tbe  Uighest  coda  will 
be  realized.  Snob  security  la  a  delation,  un- 
lets there  is  a  great  power  which,  fa  the  foun- 
dation and  goal  of  human  development,  and  which 
convert*  even  the  follies  and  Crimea  o(  inen  into  the 
n. can*  of  it*  own  end*,  i  bis  absolute  syuthesis  of 
all  act?  is  tbe  absolute.  Iu  the  absolute  or  uncondi- 
tioned there  is  no  oppositiou  of  freedom  and  neces- 
sity, of  conscious  and  unconscious  action,  but  pcr- 
tect  unity  or  "absolute  identity."  This  unity  of  all 
tbe  development  of  man,  as  lyibj;  at  tbe  toundauoa 
oi  all  consciousness,  Is  the  "eternally  unconscious" 
which  can  never  be  an  object  of  know  ledge,  but  is  an 
object  only  of  "belief,"  tbe  eternal  presupposition 
of  all  action.  Tbe  history  of  the  world  is  a  continu- 
ous unfolding  of  the  absolute,  or  "the  progressive 
pi  oct  ot  the  existence  of  Cod."  God  U  not  a  per- 
sonal or  objective  being,,  but  tbe  gradual 

REVELATIOS   OF  THE  D1VLNE  IN  i!A_N. 

In  our  immediate  conscion&ues s  it  is  wc  whoajt, 
but  objectively  it  is  rather  something  elae  through 
ns.  This  "jointthiD^eUe"  i»  tbe  unconscious,  while 
v/t  are  conscious,  and  hence  it  has  to  be  shown  thai 
the  one  is  identical  with  the  other.  Is  there  any  ob- 
ject of  perception  which  combines  those  two  charac- 
teristic.-? Scbelliug  finds  there  is  iu  tbe  case  of  or- 
ganism*. Our  next  Hen  is  to  Slid  in  intelligence  It- 
►tII  the  explicit  consciousness  of  that  unity,  this 
Schilling  finds  in  ait.  The  rest  of  the  locture  was 
devoted  to  the  development  -jf  this  idea,  showing 
tbe  high  rank  which  Scbelliug  gives  to  art.  Tbe 
fundamental  character  of  every  genuine  work  of  art 
is  its  unconscious  Infinity,  Thla  artist  builds  better 
than  he  knows,  ami  by  a  dire*>e  lostlort  expresses 
that  which  is  but  dimly  revealed  to  himself,  and 
which  is  nut  capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  finite 
understanding.  Every  work  of  art  exist*  purely  for 
Us  own  sake,  not  for  any  finite  end  whatever,  such  as 
f  Ii  :-..-urc,  utility,  molality  or  science.  In  art,  Intelli- 
gence for  tbe  first  time  becomes  self-conscious  iu  the 
<\  iciest   sense  of   the  term.     Thus  our  system  is  <MBt- 

Cltte.  The  intellectual  perception,  with  which  we 
tpjD.  has  becirme  «n  exollilt  object  lu  aesthetic  per- 
ception, which  dees  nut  merely  contemplate  the 
v><:rld  like  theoretical  intelligence,  or  crder  it  Ilk* 
practical  intelligence,  hut  produces  or  create*  it. 

The  Ale*.-indtla«  ?laltalt'i, 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  who  fids  a  professorship  in 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  cave  au  Inter  :«tu>j 
lecture  last  evening  on  tbe  "Alexandrian  Piaton- 
isls."  He  said  that  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  bet- 
ter known  as  Nco-PlntonUtn.  la  nsuallv  traced  to 
Arbinouin*  Sakkaa.  He  bad  batm  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  but  concei  ved  the  idea  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem widen  should  embrace  what  was  true  and  gool 
iu  e\  ery  religious  and  philosophical  method  then  ex- 
tant in  the  wot  Id.  He  taught  that  the  wUdow,  or 
rntber  tbe  wi«rioni-rellg1oo,  hi  the  ancients  had  been 
the  Hue  as  well  as  earliest  l'altb  of  the  world.  It 
hud  been  perverted  and  corrupted  by  partisan 
teachers  whose  errors  be  wished  to  eliminate.  Fol- 
io? ing  the  example  of  Pythagoras  and  the  several 
priesthoods,  be  lurlituted  a  sacred  rite,  aud  required 
ids  disciples  to  obligate  themselves  not  to  divulge 
their  esoteric  learning  except  to  those  who  trad  un- 
dergone the  ordeal  of  Initiation. 

The  torch  of  Western  philosophy,  Dr.  Wilder  re- 
inai  ked,  was  livhted  at  the  fire-altar  of  Zurosstar. 
In  the  earlier  Christ  tao  centuries  tbe  religion  of 
Mithras  pervaded  the  Roman  Empire.  Under  the 
various  forms  ot  Gnosticism  it  was  more  or  !•«•  asso- 
ciated with  Christianity.  Even  five  centuries  earlier 
the  conquest*  of  Cyras,  Cambjses  and  Darius,  had 
opened  the  Western  world  to  Eastern  Influences; 
ami  almost  diiectly  after  that  the  schools  of  philos- 
ophy had  begun  in  the  region*  where  tbe  Persia* 
dominion  hod  been  established.  The  later  diflnsi on 
of  Mitbrjlsm  aud  other  Eastern  systems  over  the 
Roman  world  tended  not  only  to  revive  the  philoso- 
phic spirit,  hut  to  Impress  many  feature*  of  tbe  Per- 
sian aiid  other  faiths  ou  tbe  various  schools.  This 
could  account  for  ibe  non-Hellenic  characteristics  of 
tbe  Alexandrian  School. 

Tbe  noblest  disciple  of  the  new  school  was  Plotl- 
nus.  He  bad  been  a  zealous  student;  hut  the  teach- 
ings of  Aristotle  did  not  satisfy  him.  he  wanted  a 
philosophy  which  was  essentially  worship,  and  aot 
an  iuaenlous  bandying  of  Idea*  for  amusement.  He 
found  the  chief  solace  of  bis  earnest  curiosity  wa*  in 
the  lectures  of  Ammonia*.  About  thla  tins*  ho 
joined  an  expedition  against  the  Parthian*  la  tbe 
hope  of  gaining  his  desired  Instruction  from  the 
uracbers  of  the  tar  East.  One  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  Lament  of  Rabls,  tbe  Persian  Lafl,  upon  h*r 
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fruitless  pilgrimage  to  Moses: 

"O  heart!  weak  follower  of  too  week, 

That  thou  sboald'st  traverse  lend  and  sea. 
In  this  tar  place  that  God  to  seek, 
Who  long  ago  had  coma  to  thee." 

The  expedition  was  nmracoessfal,  aa  I  Plotlnu* 
returned  to  Rome.  He  was  now  ready  to  redoes  hut 
ideas  to  practice,  and  even  went  as  far  a*  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  philosophical  commonwealth  In  a  city 
of  I  UK.  He  wa*  of  a  superior  character,  a*  For- 
phyrv.lii*  favorite  disciple,  tells  as.  He  was  a  Tege- 
tanen,  like  Pvtbagoras,  and  lived  unmarried  like 
Piato.  In  ifcp>iowlng  language  of  AuguaUa  he  was 
Piste  re*u*ei(P.fed  *no  its  true  exoosltor  of  tb*  Dia- 
lectic. An  Egyptian  endeavored  by  mtBfsfitM  to 
obtain  a  sight  ot  bis  gaardlan  spirit,  and  round  it  to 
be  a  deity  aud  not  a  demon.  Dooglnnt  was  aaetbor 
disciple  of  Ammonias.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  was  designated  "a  living  library  and 
walking  cyclopedia."  He  was  the  preceptor  and 
contiselloi  of  ibe  famous  Zenobi*  of  Palmyra.  Hi* 
treatise  on  "Tbe  Beantitai"  Is  still  octant. 

Porphyry  gate  tangible  form  to  the  N*o-Fhitonte 
philosophy .  He  was  described  bv  Plotloa*  a*  a  poet, 
scholar  and  hferoohaut,  all  ia  one.  He  edited  the 
works  of  the  former,  and  added  many  of  his  sws, 
wbicb  have  been  distroyed.  Tbe  "Care  of  tbe 
Nymphs,  '  treatise  oo  "Abstinence"  aad  letter  to 
Auebo  are  still  in  existence. 

Janihricbns,  a  native  of  byrta,  ha*  been  regarded 
as  making  a  new  departure  in  tbe  Alexandri  in  phil- 
osophy. In  his  famous  reply  to  Porphyry  lie  has  as- 
sociate e!  It  with  the  Egyptian,  Instead  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Milhraic  mysteries  and  sacred  rites;  and 
shows  bow  the  dirioc  science  effect*  tbe  release  of 
the.  soul  from  the  limitations  ot  nature  and  necessity 
into  perfect  liberty  ami  the  beatific  union  with  the 
Supreme  Goodness.  This  onion  ia  tbe  keystone  of 
the  Alexandrian  doctrines,  by  which  svery  presenta- 
tion of  their  view*  ia  to  be  tested. 

flypatia  was  the  next  bright  luminary  In  tha  Ales- 

sndflno  constellation.  Sb»  had  been  a  diligent  atu- 
dent  jf  I'latu,  and  her  father  bad  carefully  instruct- 
ed her  in  mathematical  learning.  8ne  introduce  I  a 
rigorous  method  Into  tbe  teachings  of  soecubVive 
philosophy  and  gave  Ibe  preference  to  Plaio  over 
other  teachers.  Porphyry  aud  Ploliuas  had  attempt- 
ed a  rwitbt-sla  of  the  doctrine*  of  Arist  tie,  Plata 
oi  d  l"\tiiHgora'.  and  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  wis- 
dom, at  d  .lamhiicbu*  bad  often  nttempted  to  incjr- 
ponitc  also  the  mystic  learning  of  tbe  fcjyptlios  and 
As-vnuiio.  But  Hypatia  attempted  to  restore  a 
pid.'li  ti  era  of  riatontrm.  She  was  very  celshratc.l, 
hut  ber  brillia-_t  career  was  cut  short  oy  her  atro- 
cious murder. 

Ii  oklos  wua  tbe  last  threat  light  of  the  Alexandrian 
pLilojnpbv.  He  wrote  enmmeotarles  on  the  "  l'lss- 
»!ii"  «no  the  Platonic  doctrine  »hlch  are  considered 
ns'umong  the  ablest  presentation  of  that  pfaUosopby. 
Tbia  wa*  no' i  however,  the  end  of  tbe  philosophy, 
for  ail  through  the  middle  age* there  were  individuals 
or  group*  (ft  ♦arlovis  part*  ot  Europe  who  cherished 
the  Platonic  doctrines.  In  the  Arabian  conntriea  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  commentaries  on  them  were 
alsodiligeDtly  studied,  aud  many  teachers  ot  Neo- 
Plntonism  flourished  «  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Spain. 
The  doctrines  of 

the  uHXiWliAX  atnooi. 
apiicar  to  have  comprlsetX  fene  leading  chararterlslies 
eil  the  principal  philosophical  fystems  of  the  world. 
We  find  in  Jsinlilirhur»ie."»«coliar  diction  and  dia- 
lectic of  Arlstolle,  and  an  txplaoatloo  of  the  eso- 
teric riU>s  sud  their  purncse,  Jn  which  we  luiTe  per- 
Laps  a  plainer  statement  of  the?  secret  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  worship  than  !•  atren  is  any  other  work  *x- 
tsnt.  He  ss'erts-emphutieaHv  tbat  it  was  the  source 
lrt.ni  which  Pvtbagoras,  Erslortur  and  others  derived 
their  philosophic  s\stec:s.  Herixlotua  b as  also  de- 
c'nred  that  the  rites  called  Orphic  and  Bacobie  were 
In  realitv  Egyptian  and  PytLncoreafl;  and  it  **  stated 
■  bat  tbe'flatooic  dialectic  was dlth)i>mt>lc.  It  la  a 
fact  not  to  be  overlooked  that  tlupbil'oaophlei  of  the 
ancients  were  all  closeh  affiliated  with  the  pocret 
rites.  Tbev  related  t<>  tbe  soot..-  God\.  immorfnlity 
and  tbe  true  mode  of  life. 

What  Orpheus  tungbt  by  tbe  mystic  sites  of  BV- 
ehus  Pythagoras  exnreesod  by  bf*  s.vuitvlogy  and 
Plato  bv  bis  philosophy.  Tbe  Chrtsflao  ctarcb  h<i4 
al«o  itsiuysterus  wbicli  were  not  made  Hncwn  to  tbe 
many.  "Tberelore,"  said  Jesn«,  "I  sswak  to  therm 
iu  parable*."  I'nnl  also  declared  that  he  spoke  the 
hidden  wisdom  to  the  perfect  alone,  the  oec«lt  wis- 
<li  in  In  the  mystery. 

All  ancient  'teachers  regarded  tbe  clas-lc  and  sacred 
literature  as  allegorical.  PorpbyTy  treatedthe  works 
ol  Morner  as  having  an  internal  sense.  Paul  de- 
clared tbe  exedns  of  the  Israelites  to  consist  of  ffjtt, 
atio  that  the  story  of  Abraham  and  bis  two  ton*  wa* 
aa  allegmy. 

Tbe  eaily  fathers  of  the  cburcb,  Clement  and 
Angneltne,  all  explained  tbe  Scriptures  In  tuevuae 
manner.  Indeed  it  wonld  seem  tbut  tbe  literal  lunar- 
prctation  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  innovation. 

Aooording  to  the  doctrines  of  wisdom  taught  alike 
Is  tne  Apostle  and  tbe  philosopher,  Ibis  visible  nni- 
veno  was  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  Deltv,  a  sjiubol  of  tbo 
power  beyond  it.  a  veil  to  shade  his  preseoceya 
school  to  lead  to  Him.  Bat  In  Its  Inmost  entity  It  is 
divine.  •      ■ 

While  like  others  the  Alexandrian  philosophers 
taught  of  "god*  many  and  lord*  many,"  t'jey  ac- 
knowledged the  One,  the  Alone,  who  abides  In  eter- 
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idly.  Tins  Dlviu*  All  wss  recognized  by  the  Egyp- 
tians es  the  Concealed  One,  and  by  the  Babylonians 
as  (he  one  to  be  recognized  In  thought  and  adora- 
tion, but  passed  over  In  reverent  silence,  without  be- 
ing named.  Plato  has  considered  onlv  the  Creator 
or  Deuiiourgo*.  L->  their  theology,  the  *onl  become* 
ilselt  thvlue  by  being  merged,  lost,  Insetted  into  tb« 
entirety  of  tte  Creator. 

I'lottnus  has  also  treated  of  Ecstay,  tbe  purifica- 
tion and  identification  with  God.  Tbe  endeavor  is 
not  to  be  * Uhont  sin,  bat  to  be  a  god,  to  bs  like  and 
at  nee  with  tbe  Divine  Sltnd.  This  is  the  supreme 
mania  or  enlbeasm  about  wbleh  Plato  has  written. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  candid  hearing  in  relation 
to  tbe  Sscred  Kcstasv.  Wc  often  bear  it  set  forth  In 
nn  ahsnrd  light.  Yet  this  peculiar  phenomenon  is 
an  historical  tsct,  a  psychical  fact. 

Mi  l.etber  Plate  made  any  like  a>:count  of  ecstasy 
at  these,  his  later  disciples,  the  lecturer  was  unable 
to  state.  He  may  have  done  so  in  his  esoteric  teach- 
ings. 

This  kenotu,  or  being  at  on*  with  Divinity,  lies  at 
tbe  foundation  ef  »o-platonism.  Iu  that  darkness, 
that  annihilation,  that  abjss  attained  by  devotion, 
the  philosophers  taught,  Is  that  inconceivable  height 
wher*  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Jupiter  wnu 
stilus*  out  as  from  the  depths  of  tbe  coal.  The  God 
within  ns  is  In  Ineffable  union  with  tbe  God  beyond, 
If  we  may  conceive  of  him  a*  beyoMl. 

The  usual  discDsalon  followed  tbe  lecture. 
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of  knowledge,  his  great  philosophic  work.  Id  KM. 
Tbe  puhlication  of  his  worki  on  the  science  of 
risL  i*.  and  the  science  of  mortis  led  to  a  charge 
of  atheism  apatnst  him,  iuaamucb  ma  he  aeu  up 
the  doctrine  of  a  moral-world  order  in  place  of  a 
personal  Hod.  The  result  of  this  attack  waa 
l-'icbie's  withdrawal  from  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  his  removal  to  llerlin  in  1790,  where  be  oeran 
anew  exposition  of  hie  science  of  knowledge, 
which  he  published  In  Idol.  In  1W» Fichu  became 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  con- 
tinued in  tbat  oflice  tn  bis  death,  in  1814.  Alter 
reaching  Berlin,  in  1709,  be  first  wrote  a  sketch  of 
hie  whole  system,  iuteudine  it  as  a  popular  ex- 
position, it  is  fiery  and  dramatic  in  style  and 
sublime  in  its  conceptions.  It  resembles  Tery 
much  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  tbe 
Bbanavad    Glta.      This    exposition  he  jrtr**  tba 

f .radical  title  of  the  "Vocation  of  *Ian"("B*»t- 
ididiiiie:  lies  Mensclien") — man's  destined  func- 
tion in  the  world.  This  popular  presentation  of 
bis  ductrine  preceded  the  second  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  the  ocience  of  knowledge  by  one 
year.  It  has  furnished  tbe  cbl?f  source  of  knowl- 
edge to  English-speaking  people  of  Flchte's 
system,  and  indeed,  because  of  its 
prodigious  force  or  statement  and  sharp,  clear 
conn. lit-  of  views. it  has  until  recently  exercised 
a  wider  influence  than  any  other  work  of  Ger- 
man philosophy.  In  my  next  lecture  1  shall  dis- 
cuss tbe  science  of  knowledge  itself.  For  the 
present  I  will  borrow  tbe  merest  outline  of  Its 
doctrine  tn  order  to  exbUdt  the  frame-work  to 
which  the  details  of  "Tbe  Vocation  of  Man"  are 
attached.  Heine  attempts  to  give  a  more  sys- 
tematic exposition  to  tbe  system  of  Kant,  and 
accordingly  unites  Into  one  the  two  critiques — 
the  one  on  the  "Pure  Reason"  and  tba  one  on  tbe 
"Practical  Reason."  He  deduces  their  pcint  of 
view  from  an  Investigation  of  seir-consciousness. 
He  Onils  tbe  fundamental  fact  of  our  knowledge 
to  be  tbat  we  find  tbe  self  or  eeo  limited  by  a 
not-M*)  i  or  non-ego.  The  me  and  its  Identity,  the 
not-me  and  its  difference  from  the  me, — these 
are  the  primary  principles  united  In  the  first 
affirmation  of  consciousness.  The  me  afflnna 
Itself  to  be  limited  through  tbe  not-met  This 
contains  two  views,  the  first  being  the  basis  of 
the  •'Critique  g>f  I 'ore  Reason"  and  the  second 
tbe  basis  of  the  "Practical  Reason."  "Theme 
affirms  itsplf,"  etc.;  in  this  the  me  appears  as 
active.  But  it  affirms  itself  to  be  de- 
tertniiiea  or  limited  tbrough  tbe  not-me; 
here  the  me  ap|>ears  as  passive.  Jn  the 
former  case  the  ego  appears  aa  cause  actinennon 
the  world,  and  hence  aa  will,  and  this  gives  tbe 
practical  part  of  ibe  science  of  knowledge  In 
the  in  iter  part  the  me  appeara  as  limited  through 
the  noi-oie  or  the  world,  and  thus  gives  the  basia 
of  the  theoretical  or  fln»t  part  of  tbe  science  of 
knowledge.  Each  of  these  parts  again  should 
have  a  twofold  exposition  containing  a  theoreti- 
cal view  of  both  factors  In  the  first  instance  and 
a  practical  view  In  the  latter. 

fichte  is  essentially  the  greatest  genius  In  p*y- 
ehology  that  tbe  world  has  seen.  He  is  able  to 
discriminate  in  the  snarpeat  manner  between  ac- 
tivities in  the  soul  tbat  are  seldom  brought  Into 

consciousness.  His  mind's  eye,  like  that  of  the 
miner's,  long  used  to  see  in  the  dark,  can  define 
with  precision  what  has  escaped  other  phlloso- 

Ehers.  But  he  pa)B  tbe  i>enalty  for  his  super- 
uioan  virion  into  the  activities  of  the  mind,  by 
a  blindness  toward  the  world  of  nature  and  hu- 
man history,  and  especially  toward  the  realm  of 
the  beatlful  In  art.  He  ia  only  a  stern  moralist 
on  Id';  side  of  practical  life— "a  Calo  major 
among  degenerate  meu,"  as  t'arlyle  calls  him. 
On  tbe  side  of  tbe  passivity  of  the  ego  he  finds 
the  standpoint  of  materialistic  realism  which 
affirms  all  active  causes  In  nature  and 
m  kes  consciousness  to  be  a  product  of 
external  forces.  But  though  the  fact  that  tbe 
me  affirm*  or'|>o$ita  Itself  in  all  its  perceptions 
and  *-i)l  not  have  any  o  >ject  i-efore  itself  unless 
It  consents  to  give  its  attention  to  it,  there  is  a 
basis  for  ideal imu  such  as  that  of  Berkeley  or  or 
Lribuitz,  who  explain  tbe  phenomena  of  con- 
fcclmifnc-j*  through  its  own  activity  and  self- 
determination.  Idealism  affirm*  cau«allty  to  re- 
reside  wholly  in  the  non-ego.  Bum  tie  fundamental 
fact  loaast-d  on  analysis  of  knowledge  is  that  one 
alreadv  named,  via.,  "Tbe  ego  affirms  itself  to  be 
limited  by  a  nnn-cgo."  In  this  there  is  activity 
or  causality  on  both  sides,  and  hence  reciprocal 
action  is  the  true  result  and  the  one  that  Kaut 
and  Fichte  himself  insists  upon,  and  which  be 
calls  ideal  realism. 

With  this  view  of  theegoss  both  active  and 
passive  iu  relation  to  a  uon-ego,  Fichte  comes  to 
the  distinction  of  a  finite  ego  from  a  universal 
ego;  for  this  distinction  ot  the  me  and  not-me 
takes  place  within  th*  consciousness.  Here 
arises  the  problem  of  tbe  finite  ego.  It  ought  to 
be  brought  into  identity  with  tbe  absolute  ego. 
As  theoretical  ego  it  cannot  I*  Identical  with  the 
absolute,  becaane  It  Is  aa  theoretic  always  a  me 
opposed  to  a  not-me  and  never  absolute.  Bat  «a 
will  power  It  makes  Its  thought  objtctiTS,  u4 
imposes  its  own  ideas  upon  nature*  sad 
thus  gives  Its  own  forms  to  ex- 
ternal things.  In  this  activity  of  will 
therefore  the  finite  ego  reaches  a  synthesis  with 
tbe  non-ego,  and  thus  comes  into  the  form  of 
Identity  with  the  absolute  ego,  at  leant  by  de- 
grees. Thl>  process  of  practical  activity  of  man 
m  thus  a  uttigrc*AiTO  aacent  into  tho  absolute  me 
out  ol  tbe  unite  me— it  la  the  realisation  of  an 
absolute  ideal  and  will  take  an  infinite  time. 
Henoe  man  la  adored  of  immortal  life.  This 
view  of  Hie  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  the  finite 
individual  Is  also  the  explanation  of  tbe  contra- 
diction developed  in  the  theoretic  part  of  the 
science  or  knowledge,  namely,  between  the  ego 
and  non-ego— idealism  and  realism.  For  now  it 
Is  i-een  that  the  activity  of  the  will  presopposes 
an  external  world  npon  which  It  may  act.  Hence 
the  world  exists  for  the  practical  ego  In  order 
tbat  It  may  unite  with  tbe  absolute  <  „-o,  and  thus 
the  theoretlca)*ego  finds  itself  opposed  to  a  non- 
ego  or  tbe  world. 

In  the  "Vocation  of  Man**  Fichte  begins  with 
his  dlscnsslon  of  materialistic  reaHaro  which 
places  all  causality  lu  the  object,  and  allpaasivtty 
In  tbe  ego  Then  ha  discussed  MealhTm  In  a 
second  book,  sod  inn  tblnlitoolt  tbs  doctrine  of 
the  practical  rsa*co,  or  fne  explanation  of  nature 
and  bnman  life.  oa>cns  principle  of  discipline,  or 
the  education  of  the  finite  individual  tkroagb 
reasonable  deeds  Into  onion  with  tbe  absolute 
ego.  Book  first  be  rails  doubt;  book  second  Is 
knowledge;  and  book  third  is  faltb.  Looking 
upon  the  external  world  as  the  exclusive  oanae 
we  find  It  everywhere  determined  tbroogbont— 
eacb  thing  tbat  exists  la  what  it  is  and  nothing 
else.  Hut  ws  see  also  tbat  there  Is  a  round  of 
ceaseless  change.  Lach  thing  becomes  and  it  be- 
comes just  what  iu  antecesWnis  cause  It  to  bw- 


come.  The  totality  of  conditions  neoessltates 
each  thing  to  be  this  or  that.  Change  is  not  the 
mere  beginning  and  ceasing  of  things,  but  it  Is  a 
transmutation  occasioned  by  forces  or  sctrv* 
powers;  all  is  connected  together  as  one  whole. 


tetter  Me  la  mind  the  cans*  sjod  first  prlnoi- 
pi>.  Tbe  Utter  is  in  the  high**  levels ;  th* 
former  in  tbe  shallows  and  flats  of  the  vorld. 
And,  aa  waa  said  in  the  last  lectore,  only 


and  nothing  could  be  changed  without  presop-  »^      th      rnlnrf   TAMwnisns   both  ——**.—>  nod 

posing  a  change  or  tbe  whole.    Tbe  grain  of  sand       ™»   »•  *™  IJ?<JnU**  j^J^ImZSI 
the  seashore,  if  it  lay  some  paces  farther  In-       spirit  can  it  know  Nature  and  God.    Be  who 


land  than  it  does  would  require  that,  tbe  stonn- 
wlnd  tbat  drove  it  bad  been  stronger  than  It  was; 
tbat  the  preceding  state  of  weather  had  been  dif- 
ferent; and  so  on  till  vou  bare  a  different  lesn- 
perature  of  tbe  air  and  a  different  ccnstltutiou  of 
tbe  bodies  that  influenced  the  temperature,  and 
thus,  too,  a  different  influence  on  the  frultfolDSSS 
or  unXmltf  nines*  of  countries,  and  through  this  a 
change  in  the  duration  of  human  life.  In  fact  if 
you  change  toe  causes  that  carried  this  grain  ot 
sand  to  Its  place  yon  may  require  a  change  that 
would  have  caused  an  ancestor  to  die  of  hangar, 
cold  or  neat,  and  thus  yost  niigat  never 
nave  been  at  all,  and  all  that  you  have 
dona,  or  hoped  to  do,  must  nave  bean  preventad 
in  order  that  a  train  of  send  Hilii  different 

flace.  This  doctiuie  of  fatalism,  which  results 
rom  the  realistic  hypothesis,  Is  developed  with 
increasing  power  to  ise  end.  All  possible  objec- 
tions are  canvassed  and  answered,  and  the  dis- 
mal consequence*  to  tbe  human  soul  are  painted 
In  vivid  colors.  Even  the  delusive  appearance  ol 
freedom  that  man  has,  and  bis  teeming  Inde- 
pendence and  individuality  distinct  from  all 
others.  Is  ail  explained;  more  than  this,  his  phe- 
nomena of  moral  sense  and  crime  and  sin  and 
repentance  are  all  accounted  for  on  materialistic 
principles  tbat  are  deduced  from  natural  neces- 
sity. Then  tbe  horror  of  tbe  sou),  as  it  fiuds 
itself  enmeshed  in  fatalism,  and  its  hopes  and 
aspirations  ail  quenched,  is  described  patheti- 
cally. 

Book  second,  or  knowledge,  assnines  the  oppo- 
site theoretical  principle  wbicu  places  causality 
all  in  the  ej;o.  it  la  written  as  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  ego  and  a  spirit..  That  fatalistic 
world  which  reduced  the  soul  oa  mechanism  i> 
swiftly  demolished  by  dialectic,  and  the  ego  Is 
convinced  ol  its  internal  powers  of  iorn<ntion 
and  production.  The  spirit  lifts  tho  veil  that 
hides  unconscious  activities  of  thought,  and  re- 
veals most  astonUbiDg  processes  that  enter 
into  the  psychologic  activities  ot  seiibe- 
perception  and  reflection.  In  all  perceptiou 
tbe  ego  perceives  only  its  own  condition.  It  Is 
conscious  of  a  modification  of  Itself  in  senaation. 
It  Infers  objects,  but  Its  sensations  are  not  ob- 
jects, but  only  a  feeling  of  its  own  states.  Again, 
these  sensations  are  successive;  In  order  to  cog. 
nlze  extended  surfaces  a  verv  complicated  sys- 
tem of  inference  is  Implied.  Tbe  dialogue  paxses 
over  into  a  discussion  ol  the  principle  ol  causal-. 
Ity,  which  has  been  u*ed  as  a  ladder  to  enable  tbe 
ego  to  add  to  tne  knowledge  which  It  had  of  its  own 
feelings,  another  knowledge,  namely,  of  external 
"  freedom  of  the  ego 
possible  knowledge 
hence  whatever  ix 
cesslty  had  been  deduced  out  of  that  wnrnl,  i 
the  stage  of  doubt  certainly  nuise-TTave  been 
loaned  to  that  externa)  worfd  unconsciously 
through  Mist  principle  of  oamrRy  which  afilriueo 
the  exlFtence  of  that  world.  Then  the  steps 
which  enable  tbe  mind  to  conceive  the  ideas  ot 
space  and  time  are  adduced  and  minutely  de- 
scribed. Iu  this  part  Fichte  proves  his  high 
claim  to  l>e  tbe  psychologist  par  excellence. 
[Further  discussion  of  this  point  In  the  next  lec- 
ture.] Then  the  negative  results  of  this  doctrine 
or  Idealism  are  shown.  The  ego  finds  itself  In 
possession  of  pictures  only.  Not  only  natureand 
human  history  are  mere  subjective  fancies,  but 
the  ego  Itself  Is  only  such  a  picture,  "merely  a 
confused  picture  of  pictures.  Thought,  the 
source  of  all  being  ana  all  the  reality  which  I 
imagine  of  my  being,  of  my  powers,  and  my  own 
purposes,  Is  the  dream  of  a  dream.  Alter  the 
defect  of  idealism 4s  exhibited,  the  third  book, 
or  faith,  takes  np  tbe  problem  and  shows  it: 
solution,  In  rational  or  moral  activity  bv  which 
tbe  individual  man  unites  himself  to  the  abso- 
lute will  by  ever  pursuing  an  infinite  ideal. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  Uie  lecture  was  taken  up  In 
quoting  passages  from  the  second  book,  and  In 
criticising  Fichte's  oversight  in  regard  to  die 
true  inference  from  it. 
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id  freedom  of  [be  ei  ei 
IT   possible  knowledge 
of  tbe  external  world,  and  hence   whatever  iie- 


aees  matter  alone  cannot  find  God,  lor 
to  immovable  ot  and  to  itself,  and  it  nut 
hev*  som*  moving  came.  Hence,  with  him 
who  sees  only  Nature,  the  question,  "By  what 
Biui  cometh  this  to  passT"  la  never  aa- 
•wend.  Bnt  he  who  aeea  matter  and  mind 
both  In  the  universe  can  and  God,  tor  he  see* 
in  him  the  moving  can**. 

The  recognition  of  both  matter  and  spirit 
I*  necessary,  tor  both  exist  a*  nomlatea. 
There  can  be  no  matter  without  spirit,  and 
no  spirit  without  matter.  Take  God  away 
and  the  world  would  collapse  Tare  the 
world  away  and  God  would  be  naught.  Both 
most  exist  together.  Farther,  man  must 
know  the  tacts  ot  Nature  as  well  as  the  fasts 
•f  mind,  and  the  tacts  of  mind  as  well  as  the 
facta  ot  Nature.  He  must  know  both 
ia  order  to  know  either.  The  life  of 
man  depend*  from  the  spiritual  world,  aad 
to  conditioned  in  this  world.  Therefore 
there  are  two  sciences,  that  of  Nature  and 
that  of  spirit,  and  two  priesthoods,  one  ot  tba 
temple  of  Nature,  and  the  other  of  the  temple 
•I  mind.  We  should  accept  the  t  writing*  of 
both  these  priesthoods.  As  the  sciences  of 
Nature  are  not  the  discoveries  of  each  man  for 
himself,  so  those  ot  the  spiritual  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  he.  We  accept  without  cavil  the 
facts  discovered  for  us  by  those  who  have 
seen  into  the  secrets  of  Nature.  We  should 
accept  with  equal  faith  tbe  facto  discovered 
for  us  by  those  who  have  teen  into  tbe  scenes 
•f  spirit.  Every  individual  does  not  analyse 
salt  lor  himself  to  see  it  the  chemist  tells  tba 
truth  j  neither  does  he  doubt  the  revelations  of 
the  microscope  until  be  ha*  studied  micro- 
scopy himself.  He  takes  these  things  tn 
faith.  He  believes  In  what  to  told  him  by 
those  who  have  discovered  truths.  Bo  tho 
individual  should  believe  the  truths  which 
have  been  discovered  by  those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  realm  of  spirit.  Here  also 
they  should  have  faith  In  what  to  told  them 
by  those  who  know.  "Every  man  his  own 
Bible,"  would  be  no  bettor  than  "every  man 
Us  own  scientist " 

By  means  of  physical  science  and  mess- 
physical  science  together  society  to  framed, 
and  the  good  of  all  requires  that  each  respect 
the  business  of  the  other.  For  then  is  no 
enmity  between  religion  and  science.  They 
exist  In  unity  in  tbe  problem  of  all  existence, 
To  exist  is  tobss  sentient  Being  In  tbe  exercise 
«f  its  faculties.  Soul,  being,  entity,  would  be 
nothing  without  motion.  It  must  exercise  Its 
faculties  by  mean*  of  the  organs  of  the  body- 
not  necessarily  a  physical  body,  tor  there  an 
bodies  physical  and  bodies  psychical,  bnt  tor 

means  of  a  body  of  some  sort.  There  is  no 
soul  without  a  body,  and  our  existence  here  is 
•n  example  of  our  existence  elsewhere.  All 
existence  is  related  to  both  time  and  eternity, 
for  time  and  eternity  are  but  aspects  of  one 
system.  They  stand  side  by  side ;  and  the 
so  al  comes  from  eternity  into  time  and  returns 
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into  time,  and  so  on,  In  a  series  of  never- 
ending  cycles.  We  do  not  exist  abstractly  in 
either  time  or  eternity.  Not  one  existence 
comprehends  them  both  as  parts  of  one  whole. 
Being  mores,  acts  from  within  itself,  and  this 
to  existence. 
The  creator  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  ab- 


Dr.  Jones  penned  tbe  relation  between  Na-    (traction  apart  from  hi*  creations,  nor  can  his 
tore  and  spirit,  or  tbe  natural  and  the  spirit-    creations  be  thought  of  apart  from  him.    All 


worlds.  Emerson  says  of  Nature  that 
through  all  lu  kingdom  "it  is  faithful  to  tbe 
cause  whence  it  had  Its  origin.  It  always 
■peaks  of  spirit.  It  Is  a  perpetual  effect.  It 
to  a  great  shadow  pointing  to  the  sun  be- 
hind us." 

Germany,  England  and  America  are  now  in 
a  plane  of  thought  which  refuses  to  recognise 
metaphysics  and  declines  to  look  upon  spirit 
as  a  knowa'ule  subject,— a  plane  ot  thought 
which  believes  in  only  one  consciousness 
that  of  material  things.  But  in  the  soul  there 
are  two  consciousnease* — one  of  the  sensible 
QgTnatcrlel  sphere,  tba  ether  ot  the  supersen- 
sible or  spiritual  sphere  j  and  through  all  the 
age*  there  have  been  thinker*  who  have  Mood 
In  both  these  realms.  The  physicists  exalt 
physics ;  the  ideallste,  Idea*.  Tbe  former  take 
ne  heed  of  any  principle  that  cannot  be  refer- 
red to  a  material  cause.  With  them  matter  to 
the  original  principle.  Nature'e  rudeet  mask 
is  her  eldest  born.  All  tbe  properties  of  the 
element*  result  from  the  compounding  and 
recompoundlng  of  homogeneous  unit*.    The 


creation  is  a  manifestation  ot  him.  The  mind 
and  will  of  the  Cieator  and  tbe  forces  of  the 
created  must  be  cnnfroplated  together.  God 
was  never  apart  from  his  world  and  hi*  world 
wa*  never  apart  from  him.  But  both  are  not 
the  same  unit,  though  united.  They  are  at 
one,  hat  one  is  not  annihilated  by  the  other. 
And  this  fact  la  a  universal  one  in  all  history. 
Tbe  human  race  is  a  fraternity.  Whenever 
it  has  stood  face  to  face  with  Nature  and  with 
God,  it  has  thought  the  same  thoughts.  And 
only  when  It  has  adored  the  forms  of  Deity 
and  tbe  forms  of  Nature  together,  In  that 
beautiful  oneness  hss  It  seen  the  "light  which 
pesseth  understanding." 

Again,  the  soul  is  of  the  supernatural  order ; 
It  is  being ;  it  exists  In  matter,  and  move*  It. 
Matter  ia  passive.  It  does  not  think, 
move  or  feel.  There  are  no  natural 
force*.  All  natural  substances  are  with- 
out feeling  or  motion  or  disposition 
towards  any  form  or  arrangement ;  therefore 
there  are  no  natural  law*.  It  I*  being  alone 
tbat  move*  within  Itself.    Mind  or  soul  Is  the 
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enly  thing  that  feels  and  thinks  and  moves. 
Therefore  all  forces  must  be  predicated  of 
mind.  So  tbe  laws  of  things  are  not  in  Na- 
ture. They  are  in  mind.  Mind  is  vita),  It* 
sphere  1*  tbe  vital  sphere,  and  its  procean* 
are  tbe  laws  of  Nature.  In  matter  there  is 
co  force ;  it  is  motion  less,  aimless  and  form- 
oes  till  touched  by  the  light  of  mind.  Take 
rem  tbe  body  it*  vitality,  its  mind,  it*  spirit, 
and  what  force  remains?  Almost  immedi- 
ately it  loses  even  rta  shape.  The  truth  to 
that  the  body  lives  only  so  long  as  it  to  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit,  for  life  i$  spirit. 
'  We  must  try  to  cultivate  all  understandlag 
of  tbe  difference  between  man  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  man  act*  upon  the  world  of 
matter.  Man'*  body  is  not  khnttlf,  and  can- 
not exist  without  himulf,  sny  more  than  ths 
laws  and  institutions  ot  a  Commonwealth 
can  exist  without  the  public  mind  and  will 
to  create  and  enforce  them.  Social  institu- 
tions that  are  not  enforced  by  mind  are  as 
dead  as  dust. 

The  laws  of  the  solar  system  are  but  tbe  im- 
presses ot  the  divine  will  with  the  form*  of 
divine  thought.  So  the  Unite  mind,  a*  an  im- 
age of  the  divine,  constructs  houses  and  ma- 
chines, paints  pictures,  and  discourses  sweet 
music  or  poetry.  When  man  j  exalted  to  n 
love  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
and  acta  as  this  love  dictates,  then  doe*  hi* 
Influence  have  divine  weight.  Straightway 
mighty  powers  infill  the  work*  of  nto  hand. 
They-  wbo  taste  only  ot  the  water  of  outer 
Nature  .shall  thirst  again.  But  they  who 
drink  of  the  water  of  life  shall  th .  •  never- 
more. 

There  1*  a  galaxy  of  Immortal  ULmrh) 
have  been  the  makers-up  of  time,  w1  they 
have  declared  the  truths  of  th*  sup  •  natural 
world.  It  behooves  us  to  listen  rarer'  i.t'v  to 
what  they  can  tell  us.  Menu  ant*  Zorc.  tor 
and  Minos  and  Moses  have  been  th  .  disc,  i  les 
of  Deity.  They  have  conversed'  with  Lim 
mouth  to  mouth.  What  they  saw  and  be*n. 
we  can  learn  of  them. 

To  know  Nature,  then,  we  must  know  her 
natural  and  her  supernatural  aide.  We  must 
investigate  physics  and  metaphysics.  In  tlu> 
view  of  thought,  we  shall  find  that  oar 
faculties  have  another  paternity  than  the  so- 
called  "laws  of  Nature,"  for  the  type  and 
determination  ot  all  things  com*  from  th* 
divine. 

A  question  asked  by  one  of  the  student! 
gave  rise  to  an  Interesting  discussion  a*  to 
whether  man  ought  not  to  iuv.»tig*ts  for 
himself,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  oracle*  of 
those  wbo  have  already  found  the  truths  of 
Nature  and  of  spirit. 

Dr.  Jones  thought  that  we  are  helped  to  a 
discovery  ot  what  is  in  the  soul  fust  as  we  are 
helped  to  know  the  facts  of  Nature.  Every 
man  cannot  discover  every  tact  for  himself  to 
advantage  any  more  than  it  is  well  for  him  to 
insist  on  making  bis  own  shoes  and  clothing, 
raising  his  own  grains  and  vegetables,  and 
preparing  hi*  own  meat.  We  do  not  do  every- 
thing ourselves,  nor  discover  for  ourselves. 
We  live  in  good  company  and  profit  by  ft. 
So  we  are  helped  to  think  and  discover  th* 
truth*  of  the  spirit. 

"I  see  the  things  of  Nature  through  the  eyes 
of  all  wbo  have  examined  Nature,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Harris.  And  so  we  am  as*  th*  spirit- 
na)  insights  of  the  race* ad  seetbesonL  W* 
give  our  mite  to  the  world  and  receive  In  re- 
turn all  It*  treasure*,  but  our  own  mind  must 
be  active  in  order  to  receive  the**  treasures. 
Our  guide  is  given  us  and  then  it  is  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  use  our  own  activities.  Mo 
matter  who  I  am,  I  am  an  heir  to  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  realm. 

HiuurrnE.  Bbuttdck. 
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ty  bad  a  discussion  ad  liOU*m  on  Professor  John 
Watson's  second  paper  on  ScbelUnf'e  philosophy, 
duxlDg  the  progress  of  the  reading  by  Mr.  Emery. 
Tba  lint  part  of  the  paper  wu  devoted  to  *eav 
tailed  discussion  of  sensation,  reflection  and  ■**- 
ceptlon.  Following  the  method  Inaugurated  by 
Fichte,  Scheming  always  begins  by  "deducing" 
each  stage  of  consciousness,  i.  e.,  by  explaining  It 
inconsistency  with  the  principle  that  all  knowl- 
edge arises  from  a  self-limitation,  and  only 
when  this  dedoctlon  U  completed  does  ha  go  on 
to  show  that  the  result  la  consistent  with  *» 
actual  facts  of  conscionsnesa.  Ha  1-egins,  for 
example,  at  tba  point  towhleb  is  hare  now 
come,  by  showing  that  the  simplest  lorm  of  eon- 
sciousne**  must  bo  the  pere^j  tlpn  bf  a  limit, %ml 
baring  done  so,  he  drawa  •  ention  to  tbe  fact 
that  this  Immediate  ccnscidtisnesa  of  a  limit  Is 
Identical  with  that  stage  bf  knowledge  known  as 
sanitation.  The  essential  characteristics  of  sen- 
aatlon  are,  (1)  that  It  is  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  feeling,  and  CO  a  consciousness  or  feeling 
of  necessity.  Sensation,  as  the  first  and  simplest 
relation  of  those  two  contrary  activities,  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  the  consciousness  of  not- 
aeir,  excludes  all  redectlon  on  that  relation;  so 
that  in  sensation  there  Is  no  explicit  opposition 
of  subject  and  object,  but  an  Immediate  unity  of 
tbe  two.  Certainly  the  opposition  is  implicit 
and  muttt  appear  tbe  moment  redectlon  upon 
sensation  begins,  but  tbe  condition  .of  such  re- 
flection Is  that  there  should  be  something  to  re- 
flect upon.  Sensation  la  the  first  and  simplest 
phase  of  conscioubness.  The  second  phase  la 
that  of  perception.  In  tbe  former  there  Is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  implicit  opposition  of  subject  and 
object;  In  tbe  latter  the  opposition  becomes  ex- 
plicit. 
in  perception  I  nave  a  consciousness,  not  slm- 

£1  v  of  a  limit,  but  of  something  which  is  a  limit 
tme.  1  not  only  ieel,  but  know  that  I  feel.  Per- 
ception is  the  act  by  which  tbe  subject  appre- 
hends an  object,  conceived  as  standing  In  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  limited  by  It.  This  object  Is  viewed 
as  completely  Independent  of  any  perceptive  ac- 
tlv'ty,  ana  as  existing  apart  by  ii self.  At  the 
same  time  tbe  object  Is  not  something  which  la 
regarded  as  tbe  mere  effect  of  an  object,  but  as  an 
actual  ob)  et  of  perception;  while  standing  In 
opposition  to  the  subject,  it  is  yet  In  relation  to 
It.  Xuw,  therefore,  for  the  nrst  time  there  arlsee 
for  consciousness  a  real  world.  More  exactly 
characterized,  this  real  world  Isa  materia!  world; 
It  Is  active  .n  lt*elf,  and  manifests  itanlf  as  In  par- 
ticular possessed  of  the  attribute  of  gravity. 

In  t  he  act  of  contemplation  tbe  self  must  trans- 
cend t"c  limits  ot  mere  pensatlou,  or  it  would  not 
be  an<  v  act  at  all.  In  other  words,  tbe  self  as 
Ideal  r  st  contemplate  the  real  self  as  limited. 
Schelli  £  then  proceed*,  to  show  the  various 
phases  , -T  perception,  to  show  bow  nature  as  an 
object  of  knowledge  becomes  divided  for  intelli- 
gence into  an  inuer  and  outer  world.  In  this 
place  he  also  seeks  to  ehow,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  uf  transcendental  pbiloso- 

Kbv,  that  the  world  of  nature,  as  an  object  stand- 
lg  In  contrast  to  tbe  knowing  subject,  is  really 
only  a  product  of  Intelligence  itself,  and  that 
perception    roust   therefore    be   regarded   as   a 

firocehS  of  Intelligence,  not  as  a  dead  product  ex- 
sting  apart  from  intelligence.  Accordingly  he 
endeavors,  in  Imitation  ol  Ficbte,  to  connect  to- 
gether In  the  closest  way  space  and  time  and  toe 
categories  which  Kant  h'-s  separated.  It  farther 
seems  to  hlin  that  the  categories  are  all  reducible 
to  tnoas  classed  by  Kant  under  tbe  bead  ot  re- 
lation. , 

It  is  at  tbe  stage  of  reflection  (which  is  Spel- 
ling's next  step)  that  the  distinction  of  the  un- 
conscious and  conscious  productions  of  intelli- 
gence Is  clearly  seen.  After  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  details  and  steps  uy  wbich  Scheiling 
arrives  at  this  point,  the  lecturer  then  aald  that 
in  the  theoretical  oart  of  his  system  be  has  shown 
that  an  ultimate  explanation  of  intelligence,  and 
therefore  even  of  knowledge,  must  be  sought  In 
tbe  natnre  of  will,  for  the  perception  of  self- 
activity  Is  Inexplicable  so  long  as  we  remain  at 
tbe  point  of  view  of  knowledge.  To  explain  in- 
telligence as  knowlug  we  uiubt  go  beyond  it  to 
intelligence  as  wlllinc  Bel f-de termination  or 
will  manifestly  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  objectivity, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  hence 
wiil  Is  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  tbe  very  essence  ol 
Intelligence.  There  could  be  no  knowledge  at 
all,  did  not  Intelligence  determine  Itself  to  ac- 
tivity, and  bence  will  Ib  tbe  condition  of  knowl- 
edge. In  wlllinc  1  contrast  mvself  as  purely  self 
determined  with  myself  as  active  only  In  know 
ing  objects,  and  thus,  contemplating  myself  ai 
r-u&cd  aoove  all  particular  perceptions,  I  set 
bei  ore  myself  an  object  as  an  ideal  which  I  an: 
freely  to  realise. 

Tbe  lecturer  thes  proceeded  to  complete  the 

E radical  j  art  of  tbe  transcendental  philosophy 
y  showing  u.e  lwarlng  of  the  conception  of  free- 
dom upou  tlii  jonception  or  rights,  the  state  and 
history.  Happiness,  when  exactly  .inslyzod,  is 
just  the  identity  or  harmony  of  the  pure  will 
witb  tbat  which  Is  Independent  of  it,  ir  other 
words,  happiness  ean  only  be  trnly  realised  when 
natural  Impulse  and  the  moral  law  are  coinci- 
dent. A  Unite  being  cannot  make  :hc  mere  form 
of  morality  his  end,  and  just  as  little  in  tbe  end 
mere  Impulse;  the  true  end  or  highest  good  Is 
stlf-realization  In  tbe  real  of  objective  world, 

fmte  will  as  dominant  In  tbe  outer  .world.  The 
aw  whicb  is  for  human  action  -  rmt  tbe  law  of 
casualty  U  tor  external  events  Is  \t ,  taw  of  },**• 
tics,  and  Is  as  inexorable  as  tbe  laws  of  natn*? 
Tbe  law  ol  justice  Is  a  sort  of  second  nature  u.i 
above  the  first,  under  which  free  beings  m  st  be 
placed  In  tbe  interest  of  tbe  freedom  of  eau . ,  .To 
secure  tbe  bight  t  form  of  constitution*  ;  Veil 
Individual  suter,  there  ought  to  be  a  snbts-n.ba- 
tlon  of  all  stales  to  a  commooJ^vi'tf  leal 
ttce  administered  byan  areopagus  of  .J.^IoesC 
Tbe  gradual  realisation  of  law  Is  tt*i  sYr-rtanrs 
of  history.  The  peculiarity  of  hiatal  "ijr»f>v«lQif 
ment  Is  that  Its  various  stages  areH  .<».-«fd  iioS 
coal  which  It  attains  once  for  all,  bnv  •»  r t  It  \ ■ , 
an   eternal    progress.    Individuals  aneV'gen^ii'-> 
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approaching.    History  is  thus  tbe  realty  •*»  of 
freedom     through     necessity.      Keenest        and 
freedom  are   related  as   conscious  andv'jnooav 
scions   action.    This   necessity  is   more   t-o*ent 
than  human  freedom,  and  prevails  in  spite  uf  it. 
Not  only  tragic  art,  but  ail  high  deeds  rest  upon 
tbe  belief  In  something  higher  than  ourselves.' 
Such  an  order  of    things  Is   not  the   moral  order 
of  the  world,  which  Is  dependent  on  treWK-n*hit»4 
cul  be  made  a  conscious  end,  but  sometai  •■  ab- 
solutely objective,  which  uenres  the  win  in  It 
depths  and  gives  as  security  that  tbe  high* 
ends  will  ie  realized.    Such  securRy, UndettMl 
unless  there  is  a  great  power  which  Is  tbe  to       > 
datlon  and  goal   of   human    development,  !*ii 
which  converts  even  tbe  U  Hies  and  crimes  o. 
men  Into  tbe  means  of  Its  own  ends.    This  abso- 


lute synthesis  of  all  acta  la  tue,«bBolnte,    In  tsar      £  ' 
absolute  or  unconditioned  then)  b  no  opposition       q  < 


of  freedom  and  necessity,  of  runscioas  and  ns> 
conscious  action,  but  perfect  unity  or  "absolute 
identity."  This  unity  or  all  the.  development  of 
man,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  oonsclocnV 
ness,  is  the  "etenally  unconsctois"  which  can 
never  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  is  an  object 
only  of  "belief."  tue  eternal  presupposition  of  *./." 
action.  Tbe  history  of  the  world  a  a  contlnuo V 
unfolding  of  the  absolute,  or  "the  progress! ■-. 
proof  or  the  existence  of  God."  God  is  not  a  per- 
sonal or  objective  being,  but  the  gradual  revels* 
tlon  of  the  divine  in  man. 

In  oar  immediate  consciousness  it  is  we  srW 
act,  but  objectively  It  is  rather  something  eV 
through  us.  This  "something  else"  is  the  en* 
conscious,  while  we  are  coneevma,  and  ben  cent 
has  to  be  shown  that  the  one  Is  Identical  with  tba 
other.  Is  there  anv  object  of  perception  which 
combines  those  two  characteristics?  Bcbelllng 
finds  there  Is  in  tbe  esse  of  organisms.  Our  t\r  tt 
step  Is  to  find  In  intelligence  Itself  the  explicit 
consciousness  uf  that  unity.  This  Schilling  1>  -til 
In  art.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  lecture  was  devoted  T/f  *  • 
development  of  this  Idea,  showinr  the  hlgb  1  xk 
which  Scbelllng  glvee  to  art.  The  fundamental 
character  of  every  genuine  work  of  art 
Is  its  unconscious  infinity.  This  artist  bo  lids 
better  than  be  knows,  and  by  a  diverse  tnstlact 
expresses  tbat  which  is  bat  dimly  revealed  to 
himself,  and  wbich  is  not  capable  of  being 
grsjped  by  tbe  finite  understanding,  Every 
work  of  art  exists  purely  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  any  finite  ena  whatever,  such  as  pleasure; 
utility,  morality  or  science.  In  art,  intelligence 
for  the  first  time  becomes  self-conscious  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  our  systcrr:  (s 
complete.  The  intellectual  perception,  with 
which  we  began  has  become  an  explicit  oJjd*/*Hai 
esthetic  perception,  which  does  not  mcrefy  con- 
template the  world  like  theoretical  intelligence, 
or  order  It  like  practical  Intelligence,  bat  pro- 
duces or  creates  it. 

In  tna  evening  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  lectured 
upon  tbe  Alexandria!  Neoplatonists-  Tbe  school 
can  be  traced  to  Ammonias  Bakkma,  who  held 
that  tbe  wisdom,  or  wisdom-religion,  ot  the  an- 
cients had  the  truth  of  tbe  earliest  faith  of  tbe 
world.  Flotinns  was  tbe  noblest  disciple  of  the 
new  school.  Aristotle  did  not  satisfy  him.  He 
wanted  a  philosophy  wbich  was  a  worship.  Af- 
ter him  came  Longinus,  then  Porphyry,  then 
lamblichus,  who  made  a  uew  departure  In  the 
philosophy;  then  Hypatio,  who  was  a  great  light 
In  the  Alexandrian  constellation,  till  cut  off  by 
her  atrocious  murder:  then  Froklos,  the  last  great 
light  of  the  school.  It  was  closed  by  Justluisn. 
Uut  that  was  not  tbe  and  of  tbe  philosophy.  In- 
dividuals and  groups  throngh  the  Middle  AgesTn' 
various  parts  of  Europe  cherished  the  FJatonlc 
doctrines.  The  school  comprised  the  leadiug char- 
acteristics of  •  the  different  schools  of  tbe 
world.  All  the  philosophers  ol  the  ancients  were 
familiar  with  the  secret  rites,  wbich  were  related 
to  ideas  of  God,  the  scul,  immortality,  the  truth 
and  the  mode  of  life.  There  is  mystery  in  the 
Christian  religion,  Paul  said  bespoke  the  bidden 
wisdom  to  the  perfect  alone,  Tbe  ancient  teach- 
ers regarded  the  classics  aud  sacred  literature  aa 
allegorical.  Forphyry  treated  the  works  of 
Homer  as  having  an  internal  soul.  Philo  inter- 
preted the  work*  of  Mobes  in  the  tame  way.  Paul 
declared  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  to  consist  of 
types,  and  that  the  story  ol  Abraham  and  his  two 
aous  was  an  allegory'-  The  early  lathers  of  tbe 
church— Clement,  Ortpcn  and  Augustine — explain 
the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner.  Maimoniaes, 
a  Jewish  theologian,  directed  tbe  person  who 
had  discovered  tho  true  meaning  of  tbo  first 
part  oi  tbe  book  of  Genesis  to  be  careful 
not  to  divulge  It,  and  Joseubus  describes  It 
as  written  atter  a  philosophic  manner,  in  a  decent 
allegory,  tiwedenborg  bad  abundant  examples, 
as  well  as  argument,  tor  the  doctrine  ol  corre- 
spondence. Indeed,  It  would  seem  tbat  the  literal 
luterpretatlou  of  tbe  Scriptures  Is  an  innovation. 
According  to  the  doctrine  taught  alike  by  the 
apostle  and  the  philosopher,  this  visible  universe, 
was  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  deity.  The  Alexaudrian' 
philosophers  acknowledged  the  one  God  wbo 
abides  in  eternity.  The  Egyptlsns  recognised 
him  as  tbe  Concealed  One.  Porphyry  Bays  tbat 
tbe  most  ancient  worship  was  tbat  of  the  Mithras. 
In  the  Babylonian  theology  the  Mithras  symbol  is 
a  sphere  or  luminous  globe,  with  a  representation 
of  one  standing  In  the  bud.  He  was  the  god  of 
truth,  aud  Hart  were  smitten  by  bim  with  leurosy. 
Dr.  Wilder  tben  spoke  of  states  of  trance  or  ec- 
stasy wbich  were  known  among  tbe  ancients. 
Plotlnus  frequently  raised  himself  bv  his  con- 
ceptions to  a  great  height  uf  ecstasy,  doing  this 
by  au  Ineffable  enereyand  not  by  potency.  Paul 
says  that  he  knew  one  caugbt  up  Into  tne  third 
heavens  wbo  heard  things  not  for  a  man  to  utter. 
A  similar  vision  is  described  In  tbe  book  of 
Daniel.  'Hub  peculiar  phenomenon  is  a  histori- 
cal tact,  a  psychological  fact,  and  one  which  no 
Intelligent  mind  can  blink.  Every  religious 
faith,  every  world  religion  has  bsd  at  Its  begin- 
ning nuuerons  facta  and  occurrences  uf  ibis 
kind.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Alexandrian 
PJatoutsts  brought  God  down  to  man,  but  they 
rather  elevated  man  to  tbe  Deity. 
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which  includes  and  trsntcends  the  one  that  

gone  before.  History  Is  thus  a  comtnoal  advance 
toward  a  predetermined  goal,  an  ad%s»ce  which 
Is  reallsea  In  and  through  the  will  of  ridividaila. 
and  notwithstanding  tbe  free  play  oi.  lediyidnal 
caprice.  That  Ideal  goal  Is  not  scletfM  'or  eel- 
tare,  but  e  etate  of  whicb  all  men  ans  tj?f»  etn)- 
xens;  and  to  this  goal   the  race  Is  t  hllnMOy 
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as  Die  Persian  toil  Egyptian,  thai  they  are  the  per- 
sonification of  (he  evil  principle,  as  the  eatanic  poli- 
ty of  souls  wlio  Dave  there  found  In  the  fatal  deter- 
nitimtion  the  instrument  ot  Divine  Providence  in 
tl:i«  sublunary  world,  iu  which  view  evil  is  not  an 
entity  at  nil,  but  a  relationship  to  (io«l. 

It  appear*  upon  the  testimony  aod  reason*  of  Aris- 
t-  tie  and  Plato  that  the  theology  of  the  Patau 
Greek."  embraced  the  Idea  lira,  of  one  supreme, 
omnipotent,  and  only  nnmade  Deity,  tbe  creator 
•iid  lieuela<-tnr  of  g»ds  aod  incn;aul  second,  tbe 
Idea  of  subordinate  divine  entities,  sods  supermun- 
dane nud  mundane,  demon*  nud  heroes,  all  of 
whom  art  minister*  and  servants  of  the  Most  Higb. 

YVbut  i'  the  Idea  of  the  Institutions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Van  m-Grert  worship?  Is  it  true  that  this 
tii'rlest  intelligence,  tho  uhr  and  genius  of  a  great 
age,  t  Lc  elements  of  a  social  power  and  history  which 
»nve  a  moral,  bitellectual  and  religious  supremacy 
over  the  nations  «.t  the  world  unequalled  for  Its  ex- 
tent and  permanence,  was  a  vulgar  Idolatry/ 

What  mean  toe  naruei  of  Uieae  divinities  these 
statue*  and  I '  •( ty  temples.  Athene  is  a  myth;  De- 
incter  Is  a  myth:  Dtonyslos  isuniytb.  In  mythic 
terms  Mine,  v-a  was  born  directly  from  tbe  brain  of 
{.rent  Jove,  the  father  god.    What  ij  this  bat 

THE  IRBADIATION  Or  DIVINE  THOUGHT 
ln  all  tbiiig<  created.  Again,  in  inv'hic  term,  De- 
mi ter  Is  I  he  Earth  Mother.  Aloth»r  earth  with  her 
citu  te  luuu  is  u  divinity;  without  her  providen- 
tial pre once  the  cultivation  of  tbe  earth  is  neglect- 
ed, uiau  is  de.-ociulized,  and  the  land  is  barren 
and  t millers;  on  the  other  hand  the  most  djstv- 
late  country  ol  tbe  world  is  made  fruitful  by 
her  hand.  Tbe  fruits  of  the  earth  are  of  Prov- 
idence Divine,  and  not  of  fortuitous  spontane- 
ity. And  apaiu  as.  a  middle  ter<n  In  this 
ttiad  of  a  national  faitb  Dionysms,  the  true 
god,  the  giver  of  terrestrial  joys  and  gladness 
it  heart,  the  delight  of  life,  tbe  realizition 
ol  heart  gladness,  life-joy  and  thanksgiving  is  also 
tbe  bertowmetit  of  the  .dost  High,  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, a  manifestation  of  dlvtnltv.  Tbe  sacred 
highway  Is  a  ruytlnc  form.  It  spans  the  expanses  of 
the  sublunary  world  of  tl.e  soul.  It  represents  the 
experimental  progressions  aod  retrogressions  of  the 
'oul  between  tbe  celestial  and  terrestrial  abodes. 
All  of  the  earth  lrotn  the  celestial  heights  of  the 
spirit  in  the  Acropolis,  to  the  terrestrial  truitioii*  of 
the  plain,  Deintter  in  Elcosui,  reconciled  and  real- 
ized as  the  festive  possession  in  life's  sacred  way. 
DionysiuE,  has  comprehended  In  tbe  thought  of  di- 
vinity ,  manifest  as  Divine  Providence.  And  In  this 
contemplation  of  the  supernatural  and  nalnral  Is  a 
science  of  divinity  and  of  nature.  And  in  this  con- 
templation It  niuy  be  "iinphasliod  flutt  there  Is 

NO   WOB1HY  FRUIT  OF  EX1BTKNOE 

unless  it  be  comaoj  tna.ed  In  Joy  and  rejoicing  of  the 
spirit;  without  this,  tbe  fruit  of  all  beauty,  truth  aud 
snow  ledge,  and  of  al!  ere  ids  and  confessions,  and  of 
all  sacrlnce  is  bnt  ashes  and  dust.  Accordingly,  in 
the  <>  reek  polythelia),  the  supreme  and  nnnosie  di- 
vinity was  manifest  iu  tbe  Illumination  of  the  con- 
scious soul, 'and  so  be  was  Minerva;  as  lie  was  mani- 
fest in  the  providence  of  ihe  fruits  or  tbe  earth,  be 
was  Ceres;  as  be  was  manifest  In  tbe  bestowment  of 
divine  delight^  be  was  llaccbus;  in  the  ether  he  was 
.Iu niter;  in  the  air  he  was  Juno;  in  the  sea  bo  was 
Neptune;  in  tbe  earth  he  was  t'luto;  in  divloation 
he  was  Apollo;  In  time  he  was  Saturn.  Aud  so  all 
llirsa  mythical  deities  were  one  God.  They  are  but 
the  several  names  of  tbe  Supreme  to  bla  mauy  ranni- 
testations  of  (.'overniiieiit,  and  the  providences  and 
bestown.euU  of  tbe  worhjj. 

jure  view  01  the  principles  or  •note*'  eblp  It 
further  supported  and  defended  by  «..  Vvj 

evidence  of  all  otber  of  the  psgas,  syrt*.  .•». 

tiquity,  tbe  Persians,  Egyptians  and  earl*  .  at  jt; 
their  polytheism  was  substantially  tte  salt,  aod 
tbeie  was 

ALWAYS  OWE  arPBEMB, 

omnipotent  and  only  unmade  Deity.  Tbe  PeriuM 
invoked  their  deity  at  tbe  "Creator  of  too  Corpe- 
tsal  'World,"  "The  Giver  of  AH  Good,"  "The  Mat- 
ter of  Earthly  Creatures,"  "Tbe  Holiest  of  tbe 
Heavenly,  that  Glveth  nt  Wisdom  and  Unde -stand- 
ing." 1  be  Zoroattian  doctrine  of  God  to  tha  be  to 
older  than  tbe  darkness  aud  llgn»,  and  tbe  creator  of 
t beui ,  so  tbat  be  Is  without  compaoloo  or  eoansel, 
nud  that  good  and  evil,  rirtae  aod  vice,  die*  trite 
Iroui  a  certain  commixture  of  light  and  darkness, 
without  which  this  lower  world  could  not  be 
P rod  need.  In  the  Egyptian  religion  .''.hm 
it  tbe  one  supreme  name,  tbe  aatbrr  and 
finisher  of  til.  Oilrlt  to  tbe-  mnoifesta  on 
of  bit  providence  at  father  of  all.  aud  Uti 
is  tbe  manifestation  of  hit  providence  as  the  preserv- 
ing and  redeeming  love.  In  all  wblcb  aod  much 
more  available  testimony  it  maybe  made  to  appear 
1 1. at  tberr  to  no  real  era,  no  great  faith  and  worship, 
no  great  nationality  In  human  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  In  wblcb  tbe  generations  of  earth  bad  nor 
their  genesis  in  tbe  Idea  of  tbe  one  supreme  name, 
tbe  immovable  mover,  the  ant  cause,  the  Creator. 
Fatber  aud  rolcr  of  tbe  heavens  and  the  earth,  aud 
of  gods  and  men,  with  visible  manifestation*  and  hv 
tenuedlntory  minis  tries.  And  from  all  which  to  rea- 
sonably dcducible  alto,  tbe  philosophical  theorem, 
that  tbe  Idea  of  deity  engenders  and  determines  at 
the  first  principles  of  cause,  the  historic  movement 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  In  all  snooeasful  re 
search  thit  Idea  must  be  discovered  to  be  taetoeo- 
taiu  and  first  principle  of   every  great  historic  form 
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of  faith  and  nationality;  and  tbe  domiaeoee  aod 
head  of  an  idolatrous  polvthetoru  tn  any  age.  is  bnt 
the  expression  and  witness  ot  toe  decadence  of  its 
fata. 

MB.   ALCoTrs   ■.■OTVatB. 

Isnaaertitlllr.  awellrMaual  *>r  sTeraensvl. 

All  seasons  of  life  have  their  apex,  whether  always 
perceived  cr  nor,  aid  happy  are  t beet  who  recog- 
nize tbe  supreme  moment  while  it  yet  Uogers  aod 
civet  Its  blessing.  Tbe  session  of  the  Concord  School 
weired  to  consciously  touch  this  "soar  of  higher  per 
ceptlon  and  beautiful  harmony  of  aspiration, through 
its  varieties  of  thought,  when  its  be'oved  loader* 
Mr.  Alcott,  gave  tbe  final  lecture  of  hit  course  thb 
year,  hi*  subject  being  "Immortality,  Iodivivl  fuel 
or  Personal."  It  was.  Indeed,  more  than  ■'Intima- 
tion* ot  Immortality"  Uiat  tbe  revered  teacher  gave 
last  night ;  it  was  almost  a  prophet's  vision,  an  Insigbi 
Into  the  Divine  method. 

A  beautiful  Tate  of  flowers  was  placed  by  lot-tag 
bands  on  tbe  desk  before  Mr.  Alcott.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Emery,  and  Miss  Pen  body   sat  near  bim  on  Ihe 

Slatform,  and  grouped  about  were  Prof.  Harris,  Dr. 
ones,  th«  Rev.  Dr.  Holland  of  Chicago.  Mr.  G.  P. 
Latbrop,  Dr.  Wilder  of  New  York,  Mr.  Clayton  and 
ot  hers  of  note.  The  evening  breese  stirred  the  leafy 
trees  without,  and  cropt  In  through,  aoora  and  win- 
dows, and  nature  aod  spirit  teemed  in  tnoe. 

Mr.  Alcott  kindly  gave  a  brief  resume  of  hit  three 
precedltg  lectures,  which,  opentoe  with  the  subject 
of  "Pcrsouthty— As  Divine  or  Human,"  dtoctiised 
in  the  second  "The  Ascending  Scale  of  Powers,"  la 
tbe  third  "lodfvldcuillsui,"  and  were  completed  in 
the  consideration  of  "Immortality  —  Individual  or 
Personal."  Tbese  four  lectaree  of  Mr.  Alcott  should 
be  collected  in  a  relume  and  published  in  n  form 
tbat  might  make  tucm  obtainable?  by  every  young 
man  andwoman  ie  America. 

Tbongb  Mr.  Alcott  bos  previously  treated  tnoeh 
of  this  subject-matter  in  bit  various  books  and  lec- 
tures, there  are  here  brought  together  Mm  matured 
reflections  and  tbe  finest  spiritual  Insights  of  his  H*e 
and  they  will  be  a  priceless  legacy  of  the  higher 
thought  Id  an  ethical  literature.  "So  benefactor  to 
like  him  who  peoples  E*e  with  nobler  Meats,"  and 
as  the  years  go  on  we  shall  more  and  more-realize 
our  debt  to  Mr.  Alcott. 

1  be  thought  running  through  the  entire  lectern 
was  that  lite  Is  a  manifestation  of  love.  Instincts 
he  used,  not  In  the  common  rrsnner.  but  as  the  re 
suit  of  'be  spirit  quickening  lu  us.  Through'  the 
agency  of  our  faculties  life  ie  organised  and  mani- 
fests itself  through  onr  human  organ*.  Human  life 
is  the  result  of  tbe  divine  heredity — and  the  human 
heredity.  Tbe  soul  comes  fioni  God.  It  hat  al- 
ways subsisted  with  Him.  It  takes  an  existence- fa 
theso  relations  ot  time  and  space!  with  wnleb  It  to. 
by  human  heredity,  born.  Its  temperament  is  the 
result  of  this  human  heredity. 

If  there  are  not  tbe  true  relations  of  lova  between 
the  earlbty  parents  there  will  then  tutor  antagonisms 
unci  tne  environment,  or  temperament.  That  will 
there  enter  an  element  of  fate  in  life.  Por  a  long 
tine  the  life  is  the  living  out  of  these  conditions  and 
results  ol  hnuitn  heredity  intermingled  in  the  tem- 
peranieot  before  the  soul'  becomes  "!'*  and  attaint 
its  i  ersonaiiu .  Love  alone  creates,  and  these  who 
love  are  partners  in  the  crettloo.  Tbe  new  being 
has  its  mixed  tendencies  to  good  and  evil.  It  first 
ecrues  into  tbe  senses,  which  found  lu  horizon  of 
Hie.  Then  memory  is  born  aud  sensations  become 
experience;  consciousness  precedes  self-conscious- 
ness. 

Through  memory  tbe  new  being  enters  Into  the 
world  of  evcBts.  '  Through  language  Into  expres- 
sion. Clothing  truth  with  beauty  it  reaches  tbe  ideal 
world.  Through  the  moral  sentiment  it  becomes 
one  with  God  aud  thus  attains  personality.  Person- 
ality Is  tbe  soul's  one-v.(ti  with  the  divine.  Individ- 
uality Is  iu  division,  its  separatene.s*.  Its  Isolation. 
It  tbe  human  parents  were  true  lovers  there  would 
be  less  lapse  into  individuality. 

When  tbe  t«ui  attains  the  power  to  know  right 
f  re  in  wrong,  and  consciously  chooses  tbe  wrong, 
cror  becomes  sin.  That  it  Individualism,— the  fall 
of  man.  Divine  love  Is  present  even  in  its  swerv- 
nigs.  Without  this  love  all  Hie  would  crumble  and 
lull  In  ruins.  Reason  judges,  but  does  not  unite. 
Love  unites  It  and  uses  all.  In  personality  is  there 
unity;  in  Individuality  is  there  isolation  ■  nd  antagon- 
ism. II  itiuocency  and  the  higher  laws  are  kept  tbe 
soul  even  here  enters  on  the  oi.lne  tile.  Death  to 
(.imply  throwing  iff  the  mortal  organs  at  tbe  tree 
sheds  Its  leaves 

Sonls  have  always  lived  in  God.  We  enter  the 
new  life  by  the  results  ot  this.  We  find  ourselves 
clothed  anew  by  unbutnun  elements  wnlch  form  the 
spiritual  body.  Than  we  tre  drawn  togctber  by  sym- 
pathies, or  di  awn  apart  hj  antipathies.  All  life  lis 
rterntl.  Tbe  organs  can  be  put  on  or  put  off.  Mem- 
ory In  to  far  as  It  Is  love  is  immortal.  The  Ideas  of 
iuttice,  truth,  bonor.  arcf  memories  that  the  soul 
rings  with  It  in  the  ir.lnd  when  It  Is  here  Incarnated. 
To  close  Mr.  Alcott  enjoined  noon  all  to 

Obey  tbe  divine  lawt, 

Violate  tbtui  not,  neither  swerve  from  theov 
Tkr  r««Ter%attesi 
following  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  tbe 
term.  Dr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  careless  use  current 
among  some  people  of  the  terms  "eternal,"  "mor- 
tal" and  "immortal,"  of  the  need  of  philosophic  dis- 
crimination. 
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Mr.  Cluvton  asked  if  union  with  God  could  be  at- 
tained without  consciousness  ot  It? 

Mr.  Alcott  replied  that  this  union  It  it*»lf  con- 
sciousness or  love.  Mr.  Clavton  thought  this  ex- 
pression tigDified  the  same  as  the  "regeneration"  or 
"conversion"  of  thelogy.  Mr.  Alcott  instanced  the 
words  of  Christ— "I  aod  my  Father  are  one"— at  a 
most  reuiarknlile  expression  of  thit  unity. 

God's  revelation  is  all  slumbering  within,  or  It 
would  not  be  a  revelation  to  us.  We  are  all  slum- 
bering Messiahs,  if  we  know  it,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  and 
thit  it  ouly  saying  we  are  sons  of  God. 

Tbe  Rev.  Di.  Holland  questioned  regarding  tbe 
relations  of  immortality  to  pre-exlstence.  What- 
ever begins  must  end.  Can  we  say  anywhere  In  tbe 
life  of  the  soul  that  It  begins? 

Mr.  Alcott  replied  that  souls  never  came  Into  time. 
Tbe  soul  is  a  universal,  and  cannot  enter  tbe  partic- 
ular. But  the  soul  manifests  itself  In  objects  which 
are  lu  time. 

Tbe  question  regurdlug  tuc  spiritual  ancestry  was 
clearlv  materialized  by  Professor  Harris,  whether 
souls  are  bom  out  of  God  before  they  were  born  In 
time? 

Mr.  Alcott  asked  Prof.  Harris  what  creating  a 
tool  meant?  , 

The  Protestor  replied  tbut  the  creation  of  a  soul 
would  be  giving  it  exlsteuoc. 

Mr.  Alctt  said  that  was  exactly  the  point;  human 
heredity  gives  ex  lstcuce;  but  the  suosisteuce  of 
tbe  soul  was  with  God  from  all  eternities.  i?*-ist- 
ciicc  is  the  coming  out  from  God,  the  incarnation  in 
the  flesh.  In  God's  mind  souls  subsist  as  ideas,  but 
their  ta--lslence  is  In  time;  it  begins  here. 

Rev.  Dr.  Holland  made  a  very  clear  and  fine  dls- 
tinclinu  of  the  dillerentiatiou  ot  Individual  lite;  ot 
the  difference  in  good,  at  well  as  tn  evil;  not  so 
u.ncb  in  degree  as  in  kind.  Types  of  character  re- 
sult from  the  nation,  tbe  circumstances,  tbe  sur- 
roundings Into  which  a  soul  is  born.  An  American 
poet  dlllcrs  from  a  German  poet.  This  form  of  in- 
dividuality it  not  one  of  evil,  of  antagonism,  or  Iso- 
lation in  its  environment,  but  of  expression.  The 
reverend  doctor  iustanced  the  differing  and  strongly- 
murked  types  of  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Emer- 
son, us  instances  of  the  individuality  or  the  ego. 
Goethe  was  more  individual  than  uny  man,  because 
mote  u'liversal.  A  great  genius  for  buniaulty  re- 
sulted in  a  Howard. 

l'rofessor  Harri?  snlj  the  question  of  personality— 
or  what  Is  commonly  termed  an  individuality— In 
immortality  turned  on  whether  the  generic  or  indi- 
vkiiiuI  man  was  immortal.  The  race  of  man  had 
always  pre-existed,  on  some  other  planst  before 
this.  That  fact  was  as  sure  as  the  divint  love.  Out 
of  this  race  aie  born  new  souls  that  begiu  their  per- 
sonality liete  and  never  lose  iC 

This  thcu|(i>t  nuy  ctoted  the  conversation. '  Noth- 
ing could  more  deeply  Impress  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  eonaetons  existence  on  tbe  part  ot  parent* 
far  children,  on  tbe  part  of  each  life  for  Itself,  than 
l«ing  thus  brouiibt  face  to  face  with  tbe  eternal 
issues  of  lire;  with  pausing  to  reflrct.tbat  the  person- 
ality, the  character,  begun   here  li  immortal  in  Its 

Malts. 

This  morning  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  La- 
tbrou,  who  gave  a  most  artistic  and  oewuXitol  lecture 
on  "Color,"  wl-icu  will  appear  la  full  lu  tbe  Travel- 
ler to-moirow. 

This  ercnlng  Prof.  Harris  opens  bis  course  of  three 
lectures  on  Fichte's  Philosophy,  the  subject  to-night 
being  Ficbte't  "Destination  of  Man." 

Miss  Sidniorc  ol  Washington,  D.  C,  tbe  special 
coriespondeut  from  the  capital  to  the  St,  Louis 
I  iiobe-  Democrat,  is  visit  lug  tbe  Concord  School  of 
1'lnlosopby.  eu  route  for  Saratoga 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  II.  Sanborn  here-  gone  to  tbe  far 
West  on  a  trip  of  a  few  weckV  duration. 

Re*.  Dr.  Holland,  ot  Chicago,  will  lecture  Friday 
evening  on  "Atomism,"  ttaciog  the  law  through 
plivslcsand  metaphysics, showing  how  m  politics  It 
it  -enaratioa  and  tracing  it  through  all  social  forme. 

The  remaining  paper  of  Prof.  Watson's,  which 
will  lie  read  by  Mr.  Emery,  on  Thursday  evening, 
will  discuss  Sc'bcliliig't  Lattr  Philosophy  sndTrantl- 
llou  to  hegel. 
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they  ore  not  "oonacloue  entitiea."  Tbey  are 
rejoicing  In  not  eren  knowing  that  they  axe  ■ 
•tint  entelechy,"  and  that  with  (rood  bo- 
harior  each  may  become  a  eecond  enteleotay. 
It  la  toe  am  entelecuy.  Ton  know,  who  baa 
possibilities  that  are  latent,  while,  alter  on* 
realties  hla  potentialities,  ha  beoomea  a  seo- 
ond  entelechy.  That  la  what  we  are  all  as- 
piring to  be  at  Concord;  but.  alaa,  I  (ear  that 
lor  a  long  time  1  shall  he  compelled  to  abjn 
myself  to  yon 
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It  does  not  trouble  me  to-night.  Doubt- 
less It  should,  and  doubtless  It  will  agsln  om 
Monday,  when  I  re  torn  to  tho  Aot- 
booM  atmosphere  of  thought  that 
the  philosophers  contrive  to  establish. 
To-night  I  am  happv.  I  am  not 
afflicted  with  aspiration,  I  alt  on  ths  rocks 
and  watch  tbe  sea.  In  the  west  the  von  Is 
sitting  in  a  blase  of  golden  glory.  Far  away 
to  the  east  the  faint  afterglow  repeaU  Itself 
in  the  wuter.  The  waves  dash  oeueJssslv 
sgalust  the  rocks,  and  the  foam  is  creeping 
up  nearer  where  wo  sit — Migiiuo  and  I — and 
repeat  snatches  from  Kiogsiey's  patbetlc 
ballad  of  "the  cruel,  crawling  foam,"  that 
crept  up  "along  the  sands  o'  Dee:" 

H  Tbey  rowed  her  In  across  the  rolUns  foam. 
Tue  oruel,  crawling  loam, 
Tbe  cruel,  nunzry  ionn. 

To  her  «i  ave  beside  tbe  sea* 

But  etili  tbe  boatmen  hear  her 
Call  tbe  cattle  Dome 
Actohb  the-  eandtt  o'  Dee.** 

Bong  und  story  are  in  the  air  about  us,  for 
everybody  of  note  has  passed  a  summer  at 
SwampacotL  We  are  only  some  fourteen 
miles  out  of  Boston — a  point  tbe  peuulne 
Bostoman  considers.  Wuerever  he  flits  tor 
bis  summer  outing  you  may  be  sure  he  man- 
ages to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  Cul- 
ture. Newport  is  about  his  utmost  limit  of 
distance  Irom  the  gdued  dome.  The  city 
residences  are  mostly  kept-open,  left  in  the 
charge  of  tn<-  servant*  and  oae  or  two  mem- 
ber* of  tbe  household,  who  take  turns  in 
slaying  at  home  during  the  family  flight. 
The  lamlly  all 

PUT   IS   FOB  INTETXECTUA.L  REPATBS 

now  and  then,  as  they  become  weary  of  tbe 
barbarities  oi  the  world  outside  city  limits, 
as  discerned  through  the  truly  Bostoman 
live-glasses.  Not  even  their  entire  set  of 
Emerson,  including  tbe  poem  of  "The 
Spmux,"  could  entirely  comfort  tbe  Boo- 
tooese  at  too  great  a  aistance  from  Beacon 
street. 

Speaking  of  this  poem  reminds  me  of 
whal  Mr.  Sanborn  (F.  B.  Sanborn)  said  in  his 
paper  ou  "The  Oracles  of  New  England," 
which  he  read  before  the  Concord  School 
the  other  night*. 

"1  have  been  wont  to  consider  this  (tbe 
Bphiijx)  as  the  most  remarkable  oracular 
poem  in  literature,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn;  "iar 
more  so,  even,  than  that-  brief  uompond  of 
the  Bhairavad  tiitn  which  Emerson  pub- 
lished twenty-tlve  years  ago  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  under  the 
name  of  'Brahma,'  Out  of  that  poem  you 
can  only  unfold  by  evolution  a  certain  num- 
ber or  form  of  the  Totahtv,  but  The 
Sphinx'  has  implied  in  it  the  Totality  Itself, 
so  for  as  this  world  of  man  is  concerned.  I 
expect  to  live  long  enough,"  he  continued, 
"to  see  professorship*  established  even  lit 
Harvard  and  Vale  to  explain  this  poem,  as 
professors  have  for  so  many  years  been  ex- 
plaining Plato's  'Timoneous'  and  Aristotle's 
'Work  on  the  SonL'  " 

This  estimate  of  Mr.  Sanborn  strikes  some 
people  here  as  an  extravagant  one.  Yet  is  It 
not,  inBteaa,  doubtful  if  we  nave  ever  even 
be^uu  to  adequately  appreciate  the  tran- 
scendant  genius  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson* 
He  was  essentially  a  spirit,  living  In  the 
spiritual  life,  while  manifesting  himself,  for 
the  time,  through  the  human  personality. 
To  my  mind — and  I  say  it  reverently — 

EMUESON    Wi.B    AHOTHEB   BAV10B, 

a  Christ,  dwelling  among  us.  His  life  bad 
taken  on  little  of  tbo  conditions  of  human 
heredity,  but  it  was,  throughout,  tbe  results 
ol  his  spiritual  heredity.  He  lived  in  tbe 
angelic  communion.  His  works  are  a  gos- 
pel. After  knowing  them,  who  could  de- 
scend to  things  low  and  base? 

Who  would  not  feel  in  hli  heart  that,  know- 
ing Emerson's  standard,  he  oould  say  of  all 
lesser  ideals: 
I  have  seen  higher,  holler  things  than  these. 
Ana  therefore  ma»t  to  tbese  refuse  my  heart 
Years  ago  Mr.  Aloott  wrote  of  Mr.  Emerson 
in  a  book  only  privately  printed:' 

*Tls  everything:  to  have  a  true  believer  in  the 
world,  dealing-  with  men  snd  matters  as  If  tbey 
were  divine  In  ideal  and  real  In  fact;  meeting 
pcrsous  and  events  st  a  glance  directly,  not  at  a 
millionth  remove,  >nd  so.  passing  fair  and  fresh 
Into  life  *nd  literature,  the  delisiit  snd  ornameot 
of  tbe  race.  .  .  .  He  Is  no  reolnse  miun- 
thrope.  but  a  lover  of  bis  neighborhood  and  of 
mankind  .  ■  .  Fortuaaua  the  visitor  who  is 
admitted  of  a  morning  for  tbe  high  disoourss,  or 
permitted  to  Join  tbe  poet  in  his  afternoon  walks 
to  Waldroa,  tne  CUffs,  or  elsewhere—  nonrs  likely 
to  be  renumbered  m  unlike  any  others  In  his 
calendar  oi  expexteaoe, 

Tbe  devotion  and  tbo  love  of  even  bis 
humblest  neighbor  shows  the  humanity  of 
Emerson.  In  Concord  village  hie  name  u 
spoken  with  tbe  most  universal  affection 
and  reverence,  and  hla  high  gifts  to  tit* 
world— to  ths 

Pew  rare  sonls  that  eonse  In  eight 
Ones  in  a  oenturv, 
norer  were  given  in  a  manner  to  defraud  the) 
moat 


BIMPUt   DUTT  OT   DAILY   XJFB 

and  of  good  neighborhood  "He  hag  lived 
among  us  all  bis  life,"  said  one,  "  and  wo 
have  never  aeen  a  flaw  in  his  most  perfect 
character." 

As  a  usual  thing  the  world  baa  to  forgive 
something  of  private  character  for  the  sac* 
of  its  public  work  in  its  great  geniuses;  but 
here  is  wherein  Emerson  is  like  the  Christ— 
you  will  understand  how  reverently  I  any  It 
— in  that  the  higher  never  crowded  ont  the 
common  sympathies  and  humbler  claims  of 
daily  living. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  somewhere,  ball  humor- 
ously, that  In  uo  way  can  a  man  so  surely 
shirk  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  aa  to 
settle  It  In  hie  mind  that  be  is  a  poet*  The 
remark  is  not  inapplicable  to  many'. 
'OX  the  genius  of  Emerson  we  have  yet  to 
approach  ths  true  estimate. 

If  Emerson  professorships  oould  be  estab- 
lished at  our  universities,  not  for  the  study 
of  "The  Sphinx"  alone,  but  of  tbe  whole 
pbllotopby  of  Emerson,  there  would  be  In  it 
a  method  of  tne  enure  conduct  of  life,  of 
intellectual  insights,  of  spiritual  culture, 
suporior  to  any  mental  and  ethical  training 
hitherto  known,  1  remember  once  in  my 
earliest  rudimentary  Inflictions  on  the  news- 
papers that  a  gentleman  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  criticise  some  of  my  wore  told  me  I 
"quoted  too  much  from  Emerson."  On  in- 
spection, indeed,  the  article  In  question 
proved  to  be  little  save  a  framework  in 
which  paragraDhs  from  Emerson  were  in- 
serted, and  I  recall  how  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  say.  I  felt  aa 
if  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  existence  be- 
gan and  ended  in  Emerson.  1  presume  most 
young  people  of  a  oertain  type)  of  tempera- 
ment go  through  this  stage.  I  do 
not  mean,  either,  that  they  ever 
wholly  leave  It  or  myself,  I  find  the  same 
abandon  of  enjoyment  now  in  tbe  "Condoot 
of  Life,"  as  when  I  first  lived  In  It,  so  to 
speak,  when  a  girl  of  15,     There  is 

A  WOMAN   Of   LntTTKftS    TJ»   CHICAGO, 

who,  once,  wuen  some  of  those  outer  faO- 
ures  that  come  to  all  the  earnest  workers  of 
tbe  world  came  to  her,  turned  for  consola- 
tion, and  uo  'ess  for  practical  counsel,  to 
Emerson's  inspired  essay  on  "Compensa- 
tion."   She  read: 

The  changes  which  break  so  at  abaci  utwvts*. 
the  prosperty  of  men  are  ad  rattles  merits  of  a 
mature  wbose  law  is  growth.  Every  soul  Is  by 
tni*  lntrinsio  necessity  quitting  its  whole  sys- 
tem of  things,  its  friends,  and  home,  and  laws, 
and  faith,  m  the  shell-fish  crawls  out  of  Its 
beautiful  but  stormy  cass,  because  it  no  longer 
admits  of  its  growta,  aad  slowly  forms  a  new 
home.  In  proportion  to  ths  vigor  of  ths  indi- 
viduals,'these  revolutions  are  frequent.    *    * 

She  read,  and  her  faith  bad  made  her 
whole.  She  was  spiritually  strong  again, 
aud  If  ber  eye  chances  to  meet  these  lines,  I 
know  she  will  smile  over  tne  ruins  of  that 
lost  temple,  and  realise  how  there  is  "a  force 
In  to-day  to  rival  and  re-create  the  beautiful 
yesterday. w 

Miss  Elisabeth  Peabody  lectured  before 
tbe  Concord  School  last  week,  tasong  "Child- 
hood" xor  her  subject.  Miss  Peabody,  Mm. 
Horace  Mann,  and 

11BS.    NATHAXTBX   HAWTdOBFS 

were  sisters,  snd  a  half  oentury  or  mora  asro 
they  lived  on  West  street  here  In  Boston—* 
street  that  is  now  a  business  thoroughfare— 
between  Washington  and  Tremont.  The 
family  kept  a  circulating  library,  and  Miss 
Peabody  had  classes  of  young  ladles 
in  history  and  the  language*  Educa- 
tion baa  always  been  heTentbnsjaam,  and  she 
has  the  pedagogic  atmosphere  about  bar  1% 
her  incisive  speech  and  authoritative  man- 
ner. She  is  certainly  a  remarkable  woman 
in  many  waya  She  has  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Theo- 
dore Parker.  Harriet  Hartineau,  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  Horace  Mann,  of,  indeed,  nearly 
oil  the  notable  people  of  her  day.  She  Is 
now  78  years  old,  six  yearn  older  than  Mar- 
garet Fuller  would  have  been.  She  attends 
regulariy  the  semi-daily  sessions  of  philoso- 
phy, and  takes  active  part  In  the  discussions; 
sometimes  Bne  is  accompanied  by  her  pretty 
niece.  Mrs.  Rose  Hawtborne-L»athrop.  Her 
health  is  fairly  good  except  her  sight,  which 
is  very  dm . 

Mr  Alcott,  who  is  some  fire  years  her 
senior,  is  a. live  and  strong.  He  is  never  ab- 
sent from  the  sen  «ious,  and  comes  in  morn- 
ings with  h.s  countenance  »  utilised- wftb  the 
glow  of  health,  and  n  Serene  Deace  shining 
in  his  eyesy  as  if  he  were  fresh  from  celestial 
communings.  He  lesns  on  Mr.  Uauborn — in 
the  way  of  trust  and  repose,  I  mean— oven 
as  Mr.  EmeVson  did,  almost  as  on  a  son. 

SUIti.    EDNA  D.   CQtNET 

gsve  a  best  til  ul  lecture  before  the  school  on 
"Nature."  v  bleb  she  considered  as  the  meet- 
lng-Doint  of  spirit  and  matter.  We  bad,  too, 
an  evening  with  Thoreau — readings  *  by 
Mr.  Sanborn  (who  is  tbe  author  of  tbe  new 
"Life  of  Thoreau")  from  his  unpublished 
manuscript.  Among  others,  was  a  loiter 
dated  October,  1837.  which  U  tbe  earliest 
letter  found  among  hi*  Dupers,  snd  has  never 
been  published  except  locally  here. 

In  the  poom  entitled  "Inspiration,"  Mr. 
Sanborn  believed  Thorean  bad  reached  bis 
highest  form  of  aspirstlon  and  expression. 
Among  the  slansus  in  this  poem  are: 


riTSPIBATIOH. 

WbaU'er  we  leave  to  God,  Ood  does 
Aad  blesses  us; 

The  work  w<>  choose  should  be  oar  own 
God  lets  atone. 

If  with  light  bead  srect  I  sing, 
Though  all  tiiw  muses  lend  tbslr  fore**. 

From  my  poor  love  of  anytnlag 
The  vers*  u  wssJc  and  shallow  at  Its  source. 


But  It  with  bended  neck  I  grope. 
Listening  baaind  me  for  my  wit, 

With  fsltli  superior  to  hope. 
Mors  saxlous  to  keep  back  the  forward  It, 

slaking  my  soul  accomplice  there 
Onto  tbe  flame  my  heart  beta  lit, 

Theu  will  the  verns  forever  wear; 
Time  cannot  bend  tha  line  which  Ood  b 
writ. 


I  will  not  doubt  fare vai  more. 

Nor  falter  from  a  steadfast  faith, 
ror  though  tha  srstem  be  turned  o'er, 

God  takes  act  back  the  word  wbleh  ones  He 

saith.  ■ 

The  popular  belief  that  Thoreau  devoted 
his  life  to  hunting,  fishing,  walking,  eta,  u 
only  a  very  partial  and  limited  view  of  the 
man,  says  Mr.  Sanborn.  These  things  fur- 
nished the  picturesque  background  of  his 
life,  which  dealt  with  the  highest  problems 
of  thought. 

DR.    JOaCRH,    Or  JAOatSOKVILIJE, 

ILL,  Is  attracting  great  attention  here  by  bis 
treatment  of  tbe  profound  problems  of  ex- 
istence, and  his  lecture  on  "Tbe  Eolation  of 
Pnilosophy  to  Experience."  is  one  so  notable 
that  later  I  shall  beg  permission  to  return  to 
some  of  Its  point,  .'rofetteor  Harris  it  ar»>ut 
to  open  his  so-X  ad  course  of  lectures  on 
"Fichte's  Phllos&}  by."  This  Is  one  of  the 
mot>t  Important  among  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. Ficbto  wia  one  of  the  first  to  advo- 
vate  the  practice  blllty  of  universal  educa- 
tion as  a  duty  of  ine  state.  He  made  many 
atrong  appeals  f  ;r  ths*  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  wns  rewarded  ov  a  high 
degree  of  snooose.  Fichte  was  the  legitimate 
successor  and  the  interpreter  of  Kant,  aad 
he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  nature- 
phUoBODhy  of  Shelling,  and  from  Ficnte 
Hegel  undoubtedly  derived  tbe  basis  of  bis 
philosophy.  It  is  Flouts  who  wrote  ths 
"Uritik  Alior  Otfenbayungen,"  which  wss 
for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  ths  work  of 
Kant. 

T>B.   HOLLAND'S  LKCTlTBJt 

'The  lecture  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  of 
your  city,  on  "Philosophy  and  Agnosticism" 
was  one  of  the  m^at  noticeable  of  tbe  ses- 
sion. Tho  Concord  school  closes  on  Satur- 
day. Aug.  12,  the  concluding  lectures  of 
next  week  being  by  Professor  Harris,  Dr. 
Jones,  Professor  Watson,  of  Kingston;  Dr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop,  who  will  dis- 
course on  **Color."  Dr.  Jones  and  Professor 
Harris  each,  give  two  or  three  lectures  during 
tbe  week.  The  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, strangely  mlo  understood  as  It  1b  tu  many 
esses,  is  still  exert.ug  a  great  Influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  age.  It  Is  a  focnt  of  In- 
tellectual power,  c>-J  a  wonderful  illumina- 
tion on  the  nature j,  f  man  and  his  relations 
to  the  uni versa  S  >nce  Is  Itsbund-maldeu, 
and  the  results  whicii  tbe  practical  scientist 
works  out  are  tne  date  for  this  beautiful 
system  of  thepbilM'"»uy  of  life. 

Beach  ltluff  is  lovvsiy  to-night     Far  down 
tbe  coast— a  long,  brown  promontory  In  ths 
sea— I  catch    the    outlines    of    Xahant.     Be- 
tween that  and  Bwi-mpscott  is  Lynn,  snd 
"Borne  on  th«  eveauiz  wind,  aeroas  ths  win&son 

twilight, 
O'er  lsnd  and  sea  ys  nes  ana  nut, 
0,  bells  of  Lynn  r 

Above  us  Is  Marbiebead,  whose  lights  we 
see,  and  beyond  rre  Beverly  Farms  and 
ghost-haunted  Sslem.  It  was  here, 
at  the  Clif  toe  House,  that  ths 
Princess  Dora  d' Is  trie  stayed  during 
her  visit  to  America  two  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer, and  one  afternoon — an  afternoon  never 
to  be  forgotten — I  was  privileged  to  enjoy 
with  her,  as  we  sat  on  tho  wind-swept  pi- 
azza overhanging  the  ocean,  I  ace  the 
picture  now,  a  majestio  and  noble  woman, 
simply  dressed,  with  a  rich  India  shawl  par- 
tially drawn  about  her  In  tbe  keen  sea  air; 
a  little  table  with  fruit  arranged  on  It  at  bar 
side,  and  her  silv.ry  exclamation,  "Tre* 
ohannante,"  at  the-  changeful  loveliness  of 
the  view.  Ths  sunset  is  fading,  the  twilight 
Is  deepening,  "  the  wind  blows  wtas  and 
free;"  the  evening  cT1  'I  Is  settling  down  over 
tne  rocks  and  Mign^  shivers  with  cold.  A 
lingering  glance  at  sea  and  sky,  and  as  ws 
turn  to  go  I  seem  to  hear  re-echoed 
softly,  "Tree  clisxmantsl" 

Ltuajt  WHrrnro. 
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rh.     BUt.tr    ef    Chrt.u..    FbJleeeahT  — 

Th.  OommunUT    ml   the    Faith,     ui    t.« 

Wor.Mp      •*<    M.oU.4  —  Greek     Pasaa, 
VrDtfea  a.*  Peretam  Ta.el.aj. 


Tbe  CTeeulre  heat  of  yeetardar  had  a  Tarf 
jerceptlble  effect  apoa  Ike  atteadance  at  tbe 
acbool  ot  pbllotophy.  Very  few  persons  were 
present  at  tbe  moroiag  etatleeu  wbea  Dr.  Joaee 
read  hi.  Interanlaf  paaer  on  "The  Coe>man4tr  of 
tbe  Faiths  and  the  Worship,  of  Mankind,"  the 
Bail  to  the  last  of  bis  aeries  oa  "Tbe  History  of 
Christian  Pblloaopbj."  Li  beclnnlaa;,  Dr.  Jones 
said:  Ths  due  emphasis  of  dICereeoes  of  opinio* 
pursued  In  the  spirit  of  dsseaenloa.  rather  thaa 
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of  controversy,  tends  to  liberate  from  the  umitsv 
tions  of  tbongbt  snd  sxpSTlenos  of  tbe  individual 
and  tbs  current  age.  Bat  one  of  the  chief  sooross 
of  this  liberation  is  history.  T»  know  truly  wssjA 
our  great  anoestors  thonght.  bsbsved,  lore* 
snd  worshipped  snag  therefore  be  stssd  to  be 
a  pMlosopbto  slat,  practically  related  to  the  wel- 
fare and  wisdom  of  the  present  time.  The  things 
tbst  are  seen  are  temporal;  those  that  are  not 
ee-is.  are  eternal.  Tbe  eternal  forms  are  the  sta- 
ble factor  of  the  universe;  tbe  etsrnal  forms  are 
tbe  substantial,  snd  tbs  temporal  are  tbelr  effl- 
gtes.  Tbs  sphere  of  essentlsl  forms  Is  called  tbe 
spiritual  world;  tbs  sphere  of  apparent  forms  tbs 
natural  world.  Nature  Is  but  a  visible  Image  of 
Invisible  forms,  moving  and  acting.  Nature  Is 
the  forming  mould;  tbe  supernatural  is  tbe  pat- 
tern. Irne  mould  is  tho  reslm  of  creative  forma- 
tion; tbe  pattern  is  tbe  essential  and  sternal 
form.  It  Is  abiding,  Immotable  'being, 
which  thresds  and  boids  la  perpetual  It'entity 
and  f  uccession  that  which  has  in  and  of  Itself  no 
stnhilitv.  And  nature  Is  therefore  but  a  \is.ble 
image  of  Invisible  realities.  Hut  tbe  mould  and 
pattern  are  not  alito:  tbey  are  contrarieties, 
'vbore  the  pattern  is  convex,  the  mould  is  con- 
cave; or,  as  in  the  camera,  the  linages  are  Invert- 
ed and  revered  from  tbe  real  forms.  Naturt'  is 
therefore  not  a  direct  but  sn  Indirect  discourse  »,. 
the  supernatural.  She  Is  an  indirection  and  a 
reversal  of  the  forms  snd  order  of  which  she  is 
the  apparition.  The  material  apparitions  are  to 
the  corporeal  sense,  contrary  to  tbe  truths  of 
natural  science,  and  the  physical  apparitions 
are  to  mind  exclusively  in  tbe  lumen  of 
natural  science,  contrary  to  the  truths  of  tbe 
spirit,  the  forms  snd  fscts  of  tbe  supernatural. 
In  thin  cause  mythic  discourse  has  Its  reason.  Its 
peculiarity,  its  history  ai-d  Its  justification.  lie- 
cause  ol  this  contrariety  of  tbo  letter  snd  tbe 
spirit  In  the  spheres  of  mind  aud  matter,  be  that 
would  read  nature's  handwriting  of  tbe  super- 
natural must  l-«  illuminated  to  see  tbe  super- 
natural, to  see  tbe  forms  ot  essential  being.  In 
every  age  of  the  world  which  history  records 
there  have  been  persons  wno  have  been  led  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which  lcadetb  the  reverent 
aud  obedient  soul  into  all  truth.  Men  snd  women 
sent  from  God;  the  angels,  delegated  with  com- 
loissions  of  Divine  love,  truth  and  guidance  to 
mortals,  human  history  Is  note  record  of  tbe 
al.oriirinal  creation,  or  entrance  of  souls  Into  be- 
ing and  their  exit  therefrom.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  movement  of  the  eternal  soul  through 
tbe  sphere  of  time.  The  thought,  tbe  experi- 
ence, tbe  eventualities  of  this  motion,  are  tbe 
annals.  And  ol  this  perpetual  movement  ot  an 
eternal  nature  tberu  is  In  philosophy  no  new 
thing  under  tbe  sun.  This  unity  of  the  race, 
through  endless  successions  ot  generations  ot 
Immortal  souls  In  mortal  generation  must 
be  seized  upon  as  tbe  only  ana  first  principle  of 
history,  before  we  can  read  history.  All  tbe  fscts 
of  history  preexist  in  tbe  mind  of  erery  and  of 
each  Generation,  and  so  are  stuck  round  about 
the  miud  of  today  the  mystic  forms  of  tbe  great 
Sees  of  thought,  philosophy  aod  religion.  The 
content  of  tbese  tonus  is  in  us  as  well,  and  we 
shall  see  with  what  eyes  we  bring.  And  as  we  re- 
alize our  liberation  irom  egotlstle  conceit,  we 
shall  understand  the  actions  of  tbe  Jew,  ths 
Greek,  tbe  £grptlan,-tbe  Asiatic  snd  tbe  Euro- 
pean as  tbey  dibcourse  of  the  mighty  work  and 
the  eternal  forms. 

In  this  spirit  of  just  sympathy  and  fraternity 
only  shall  we  subordinate  the  alien  •  lenient,  and 
bring  to  tbe  foreground  of  oar  estimates,  tbe 
thought,  aims,  devotions  and  deeds  that  are 
generic  lu  bumaulty,  and  only  so  shsll  we  read 
history  truly,  iian  is  somehow  tbe  oTspring  of 
God;  the  human  race  Is  a  descent  from  tbe  eternal 
mind,  and  the  Impress  of  deity  Is  actual  In  tbe 
conscious  soul  snd  actuates  It.  So,  as  tbe  under- 
lyiuc  principle  of  history  Is  tbe  conviction  and 
experience  of  the  presence  and  dominance  of  the 
Supreme  Deity  pervading  and  upholding  all 
thincs,  to  be  reasonably  worshipped  by  his  crea- 
tures through  those  things  by  which  be 
U  ro. 'miles  t.  And  this  conviction  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  one  living  God 
snd  Fatiier  of  all  have  underlaid  the 
Institutions,  the  worship,  governments,  civil  au- 
thorities and  laws  of  all  human  society  of  every 
age.  In  no  instance  within  tbe  pals  of  history 
bare  a  race  of  men  wbo  look  upon  tbe  heavens 
snd  earth  with  the  eyes  of  oxen  snd  horses  ever 
laid  the  foundations  and  reared  tbe  superstruc- 
tures ol  a  civil  empire.  Only  tbey  who  have  seen 
with  religious  eyes  have  founded  and  built  tbe 
Sacred  and  political  Institutions  of  society.  The 
annals  of  all  ages  attest  that  the  human  mind 
has  never  rested  within  tbe  limit  of  natural  phe- 
nomenon, but  that  a  deep  and  abiding  cooscious- 
zteseof  dlvtuitv  has  Impelled  man  to  seek  and 
identify,  l*yond  this  boundary  of  sense,  tbe  en- 
titles and  causes  of  all  sensible  apparition.  And 
history  and  philosophy  further  attest  that  ths 
asserting  of  tnls  search  after  Divine  entity  and 
■attention  is  not  mere  babbllag.  But  la  every 
■Lee  men  have  invoked  Deity  as  the  ene  nBcrssttsd 
cause  and  Father  of  *U.  the  one  supreme*  •snxua- 
etent,  omniscient,  omnipresent  snd  unmade 
Deity,  of  whom  the  universe  snd  Its  content*  are 
the  affaoring,  is  whom  tho  soul  hath  its  psr«atal 
fountain  and  providential  care.  Indeed,  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  throagb  all  fges.  bss 
worshipped  one  only  supreme  name  undVr  dlzfar- 
cnt  names  snd  rites,  while  the  so-called  poly- 
theism, It  it  existed  at  ail.  Is  truly  alleged 
only  as  the  Idolatry  of  tbs  sottish  snd  vulgar 
who  are  common  to  every  generation  astd  every 
worship,— Fagan    snd  CnrUtlan  alike,  s  seneooe* 

Gnerauon  that  lead  not  In  nor  chsracterlae  any 
itorie  movement.  It  may  be  sAnaed  of  the 
most  plsnslbls  exceptions,  as  the  I'enUa  aad 
Kgvptisn,  tbst  they  sr*  the  personification  of  the 
evil  principle,  as  tbe  sstanlo  polity  of  soois  wlto 
hsvs  there  lonod  In  the  fstal  dstenntnatioB  the 
instrument  of  Divlns  Providence  in  this  sablaav- 
ary  world.  In  which  vlsw  evil  is  not  an  entity  at 
all,  but  a  relationship  to  God- 
It  appears  upon  the  testimony  and  reasons  of 
Arbstuue  snd  l'lstc  that  the  tbeolcgy  si*  the 
•fagau  Greeks  embraced  the  idea,  first  ot*  one 
supreme,  omnipotent,  and  only  onto  ads  Defry, 
the  creator  sod  benefactor  of  gods  and  osea ;  ashs 
eecoua,  the  Idea  of  subordlaste  dlvls-s   nuu«. 

(Oils  eupenn lindane  and  mundane,  dsasaons  IM 
rroes,  ail  of  whoa  axe  ministers  and  servants  of 
the  Uost  High. 

What  is  the  Idea  of  tbe  institntlos>s  sad  cere- 
monies of  tbs  r'agan-Greek  worship*  Is  It  true 
that  this     highest   Intel)  1  tree os,    thought     aad 
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ftuiuM  ot  a  great  •€*>  tb«  elcmenu  o7  asocial 
power  and  hi  •1017,  w.leh  pare  ft  moral.  Intellec- 
tual anil  reli  jtouj  supremacy  over  tb*  naUoss  of 
the  world,  oneuuaUeu  for  lu  extent  sad  penaa- 
Deoce,  was  a  vulgar  Idolatry?  What  satis  tbe 
sam*.  of  lasa*  dirioiuaa,  tbw  acatoce 
and   *    loltv  tsniplss.  Athene        to      a 

nyth;  l>en>eter  Is  a  nyta;  Dtonnlsa 
It  a  myth.  Id  roythlo  terms  Miasm  was  bora 
direcUj  from  tbe  brain  of  great  J  ore,  tbe  father 
rod.  What  la  this  but  tbe  Irradiation  of  dirlwe 
uiought  In  all  tulncs  created.  Again,  la  mythic 
term,  Uemeter  is  the  Earth  Mother.  Mother 
carta  wiu  ber  rifts  to  man  Is  a  divinity;  with- 
out ber  proTidentia)  presenoe  tbe  cultivation  of 
tbe  earth  U  neglected,  man  le  rtssorliHied.  and 
tue  land  Is  barren  and  fruitless;  on  the  other 
hand  tbe  most  detolate  country  of  the  worM  la 
mad«  frultiul  by  ber  hand.  Is*  frulrs  of  the 
earth  are  of  l*rovidencel>iv1ne,andnotof  fortna> 
oua  t. poom Deity.  And  again,  as  a  middle  term 
lu  thli  triad  of  a  national  faith,  Ditmyalca,  tbe 
true  god,  tue  giver  of  terrestrial  Joys  and  glad- 
ness of  heart,  tbe  delight  of  life,  th»  realisation) 
ot  heart  gladness,  lixe-joy  and  tbtenkagivlng  is 
also  tue  bestowment  of  tbe  Most  High,  a  Divine 
JToviueoce,  a  manliestation  of  divinity.  The 
aacred  highway  is  a  my'.blc  form.  It  span*  tbe 
expauaes  of  tbe  sublunary  world  of  toe  sooL  It 
represents  tbe  experimental  progressions  and 
retroiLreasions  01  tbe  soul  betweau  tbe  celes- 
tial aud  terrestrial  abode*.  All  of  earth  from 
tue  celestial  beignti  of  tbe  spirit  in  the 
Acropolis,    to  tbe  terresllal   fruitions    ef   the 

Elaia,  Demeter  in  JJeusls,  reconciled  and  real- 
^d  as  tbe  festive  pottaeaaion  in  life's  sacied 
way.  Dionyfiios,  has  compiehended  In  tbe 
tuuujrlu  of  tiiviuity,  manifest  as  Divine  Prori- 
ueuce.  And  in  this  contemplation  ef 
tba  snperuatnral  and  natural  is  e 
science  oi  divinity  and  of  nature.  And  In  this 
couieniplaticu  it  may  be  emphasised  that  therein 
bo  worthy  Irnit  of  existence  unleas  It  beoonaonk- 
diated  iu' joy  and  rejoicing  of  tbe  spirit;  without 
this  tue  fruit  of  ail  ueauty,  truth  ana  knowledge, 
and  of  all  creeds  and  coiueesluns,  and  of  all  aao- 
rihee  is  but  aabei  aud  dust.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Greek  polytheism,  the  supreme  and  unmade  di- 
vinity was  manifest  in  the  illumination  of  the 
conscious  sou),  aud  so  be  was  Minerva;  as  hs  was 
manliest  In  the  providence  of  tbe  Irolts  of  the) 
earih,  he  was  Ceres;  as  he  was  nxauif est  In  the 
bosiowment  of  divine  delight,  •  e  was  Baonhnm; 
Id  tbe  ether  be  waa  Jupiter;  In  tbe  air  he  was 
Juno;  in  tbe  sea  be  waa  .Neptune;  In  tbe  earth  he 
waa  riuto;  in  divioatlon  be  was  Apollo;  In  time 
ie  waa  Saturn.  And  so  all  these  mythical  del  Use 
vere  one  ttod.  They  are  but  tbe  several  names  of 
.he  Suursme  in  his  many  manifestations  of  gow- 
irnment,  and  tbe  providence*  and  tiMlium— Sj 
%f  the  world. 

This  v.ew  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ship ia  further  supported  and  defended  by  cor- 
roboratory evidence  of  all  other  of  tbe  pagan 
syxtems  of  antiq jjty,  the  Persiane,  Egypdansand 
early  Hindoos;  their  polytheism  waa  autastaa 
tlaliy  the  saine,  and  there  waa  always  one  sw> 
preme,  ouinipoUat  and  only  unmade  Dart*.  The 
x'trauns  invoked  their  deity  an  tbe  "Creator  of 
tbe  Corporeal  World,"  "The  Giver  of  All  Good." 
••The  Master  of  Earthly  Creatures,"  "Tbe  Holiest 
ef  us  H**T*aly.  tha*  Giveth  a*  Wi*do**>  asnt 
Understanding."  The        Zoroostlan        doc- 

trine of  God  Is  that  be  is  old- 
er than  the  darkness  and  light,  and 
the  creator  of  them,  so  that  he  is  without  com- 
panion orcoiinfiel,  xnd  that  pood  and  evil,  virtue 
and  vice,  did  .into  from  a  certain  commixture  of 
licht  aud  darkness,  without  which  this  lower 
world  could  not  be  produced.  In  the  Egyptian 
religion  Amnion  in  tue  one  supreme  name,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  all;  Osiris  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  providence  as  father  of  ail,  and  lsis 
is  tbe  manifestation  of  his  providence  as  the  pre- 
aerriugand  redeeming  lore.  In  all  which  and 
much  more  available  testimony  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  that  there  is  no  real  era,  no  preat  faith 
and  worship,  uo  great  nationality  in  buman  ins- 
ton-,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  tbe  genera- 
tions of  earth  bad  not  their  genesis  In  tbe  idea  of 
the  one  supreme  name,  tbe  immovable  mover, 
the  first  cause,  the  Creator,  Father  aud  ruler  of 
the  heavens  and  tbe  earth,  and  of  gous  and  men, 
with  visible  manifestations  and  jut  y  mediatory 
ministries.  And  from  all  which  Is  reasonably  de- 
ducible  also,  the  philosophical  theorem,  that  tbe 
idea  of  deity  engenders  and  determines  as  the 
first  principles  or  cause,  the  historic  movement 
of  tbe  world,  and  consequently  In  all  successful 
research  this  idea  must  he  discovered  to  be  the 
fountain  and  first  principle  of  every  great  his- 
toric form  of  faith  and  nationality ;  and  the  domi- 
nence  and  head  of  an  Idolatrous  poiyibeisui  In 
any  age,  is  but  tbe  expression  and  witness  of  tbe 
decadence  of  Its  faith. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  Dr.  Jones,  after 
the  reading,  in  regard  to  some  of  tbe  points  he 
bad  made,  and  alter  he  had  answered  ibem  ITo- 
fessor  Harris  reviewed  tbe  paper  very  fully. 

In  tbe  evening  Mr.  Alcott  gave  an  inionnal 
talk  on  immortality.  This  morning  Mr. 
George  Parsons  Latbrop  will  read  a  paper  on 
"Color,"  and  in  the  evening  TVoteasor  Harris 
will  continue  his-  series  of  papers  on  "Tbe  His- 
tory of  Philosophy." 
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"The  Alexandrian  8choo]  of  Philosophy,  of 
the  Phlloiophj  of  the  Nco-Platnnlals,"  was 
tbe  subject  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wllder's  lecture 
on  Monday  evening.  Hypatia,  who  has  been 
immortalized  through  Ktrigsley'a  beautiful 
novel,  waa  one  ot  the  chief  teachera  of  tula 
philosophy. 

The  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  school  waa 
Ammonlua  8akkas,  who  conceived  the  Idea  of 
uniting  all  the  philosophies  of  the  world  Into 
ono  grand  ayatem.  Ammonlua  believed  that 
the  real  truth  was  Included  In  every  form  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  sought  to  elimi- 
nate the  errors  with  which  false  and  partisan 
teachers  had  adulterated  tbe  "wisdom  rell- 
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gion  "  of  the  anc  ien  ts  and  to  restore  It  to  it*  prU- 
tlne  purity.  His  noblest  disciple  was  Plotinus, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  seeker  for 
divine  knowledge.  The  teachings  of  Aristotle 
did  not  suffice  him,  and  all  the  prevalent  teach- 
ings only  increased  his  hunger.  He  sought 
a  knowledge  which  shonld  be  the  highest  illu- 
mination. In  the  hope  of  gaining  new  light 
from  the  teachers  of  the  East,  he  Joined  the 
expedition  of  the  Emperor  Jovinus  against  the 
Partitions.  "What  he  learned  there  we  do  not 
know.  The  exjwdition  was  unsuccessful,  the 
emperor  lost  hit*  life,  and  Plotinus  fled  to 
Antioch.  But  whatever  his  experiences,  his 
mind  and  purpose  seem  to  have  become  set- 
tled. Perhaps  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  of  the  Persian  Rabia,  who,  after  trav- 
elling to  Mecca  and  performing  the  usual  de- 
votions, cries  out  thus  In  sorrow : 

"0  heart!  weak  follower  of  tbe  weakl 

Tliat  thou  Kbouldst  travel  land  and  sea, 
In  this  far  place  that  God  to  seek 

"Who,  long  ago,  bad  come  to  thee." 

From  Porphyry,  the  favorite  disciple  of 
Plotinus,  we  learn  the  most  which  is  known 
about  him.  He  was  possessed  of  a  superhu- 
man power  which  enabled  him  to  discern 
other  persons'  thoughts.  He  was  gentle  in 
manners,  easy  of  access,  accurate  in  business 
habits  and  proverbial  for  his  Justice.  Romans 
of  high  rank  left  him  their  orphans  to  protect, 
und  their  estates  to  manage.  He  was  a  vege- 
tarian and  lived  unmarried.  He  spoke  by  in- 
spiration and  wrote  as  he  spoke.  He  aeemed 
always  to  be  transcribing  and  never  compos- 
ing his  sentences.  In  the  glowing  words  of 
Augustine,  he  was  Plato  resuscitated. 

Longinus,  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  the 
teacher  of  Porphyry  and  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  Queen  Zenobia,  was  another  of  this 
school,  although  he  docs  not  seem  to  have 
left  a  very  deep  mark  on  the  time.  His 
treatise  on  the  Beautiful  is  still  extant. 

Porphyry  gave  tangible  shape  to  the  Alex- 
andrian  philosophy.  He  became  to  it  what 
Melanchthon  was  to  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  poet,  scholar  and  hierophant 
in  one.  He  revised  the  works  of  Plotinus 
and  added  to  them  numerous  productions  of 
his  own,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  tbe  doctrines  of  Porphyry,  rather  than  of 
those  who  came  after  him,  which  were  the 
real  Keo-Platonic  doctrines. 

Iamblichns  attempted  a  new  departure,  de- 
veloping a  complete  theory  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  rites,  showing  bow  they  effected  the 
release  of  the  soul  from  the  limitations  of  na- 
ture and  necessity  into  the  perfect  liberty, 
the  beatific  unity,  with  the  Supreme  Good. 

The  last,  nnd  not  the  Uast  bright  star  in 
ibis  brilliant  constellation  was  Hypatia, 
whose  father,  Theon,  the  mathematician,  had 
taught  her  all  the  sciences.  She  was,  how- 
ever, her  own  instructor  in  philosophy,  pre- 
ferring Plato  to  Aristotle.  This  waa  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  for  ber  predecessors,  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry ,  had  nought  to  combine  the  teachings 
of  these  two  with  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras : 
in  short,  to  make  a  perfect  synthesis  ot  Gre- 
cian, Egyptian  and  Oriental  wisdom,  ami 
Iamblfehus  has  worked  substantially  in  the 
saine  direction.  But  Hy|iatia,  emerging  from 
their  method,  sought  to  return  to  the  dialectic 
of  the  academy.  In  this  spirit  she  went  to 
Athens  and  became  a  pupil  in  tbe  phtlosoplt- 
tcul  school  there,  and  on  her  return  to  Alex- 
andria was  invited  to  lecture  at  tb 
The  ablest  men  of  tl 
She  was  not  only  a  IMatonist,  but  also  was 
tbe  first  one  to  introduce  rigorous  method  in- 
to the  teachings  of  speculative  philosophy. 
How  she  was  assaulted  iu  bur  carriage  on  ber 
way  to  her  lecture  room  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  mob  of  "Christians'*  is  vividly  related  by 
Kiugslcy.  All  her  works  were  destroyed, 
and  her  death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  pldlosophy 
in  Alexandria. 

After  her  murder,  Proklos  and  a  few  others 
tried  to  revive  the  dying  glories  of  the  Neo- 
Plalonic  philosophy.  But  the  times  were  ad- 
verse, and  Justiniuu,  instigated  by  his  bish- 
ops, forbade  them  to  teach  any  longer.  So 
far  as  civil  power  could  do  it,  philosophy  was 
at  an  end.  But  stopped  in  one  place,  it  broke 
out  in  others,  ami  under  one  name  or  another 
the  Platonic  philosophy  was  taught  in  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  countries  at  different  peri- 
ods throughout  tbe  middle  ages. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Keo-Platoulsts  (or  New 
Platonfsts)  have  been  frequently  maligned 
and  ridiculed.  Their  science  has  been  de- 
nominate,! sorcery,  and  they  have  been  called 
imimstors  and  charlatans.  But  In  reality 
iheir  doctrines  appear  to  have  comprised  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  principal  philos- 
ophers of  the  world. 

The  founder,  Amnion  inn  Sakkas,  had  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  every  other   priest  of 


philosophy,  and  established  a  secret  rite, 
wideb  no  disciple  should  divulge  except  to 
those  who  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  initia- 
tion. The  fact  that  these  rites  were  closely 
affiliated  with  all  the  ancient  philosophemes 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  object  of 
these  mysteries,  according  to  Pindar,  waa  "to 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  things  common  in 
the  world  beyond,  and  thus  to  know  the 
source  of  life  and  its  origin  from  God."  Tbe 
early  Christians  also  had  their  mysteries. 
When  Jesus  was  discoursing  to  the  multi- 
tude in  parables,  and  the  disciples  asked  the 
reason,  he  replied  that  it  had  not  been  given 
to  them  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  he  made 
use  of  parables.  Paul  is  equally  explicit 
when  he  cites  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
Ins  two  sous,  "which  things  are  an  allegory," 
and  again  when  he  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Coriuthians  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  their  passing  through  the  cloud 
and  through  the  sen,  eating  of  the  same  spirit- 
ual meat  and  drinking  of  the  same  spiritual 
drink.  All  these  things,  he  declares,  were 
types  written  for  admonition.  Josephns  de- 
clares that  Moses  wrote  under  the  veil  of 
allegory  the  same  as  the  philosophers  did. 
Kingsley  has  represented  Hypatia  as  making 
metaphor  and  allegory  of  the  Iliml.  Augus- 
tine and  Origen  did  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew scriptures,  and  much  of  the  gospels  is 
evidently  symbolical.  "We  speak  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  a  mystery"  says  Paul.  The 
various  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries  were  of 
the  same  symbolic  character. 

According  to  the  wisdom  taught  alike  by 
the  apostle  anil  the  philosopher,  this  visible 
universe  itself  was  the  shadow  of  the  Deity, 
a  symbol  of  the  power  beyond  it,  a  veil  to 
shade  his  presence,  a  school  to  lead  to  him. 
But  in  its  inmost  entity  it  is  divine. 
While  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  like 
others,  taught  of  "gods  many  and  lords 
many,"  they  acknowledged  the  One,  the  God 
prior  to  the  First  God  and  King;  abiding  in 
eternity;  the  Alone.  Iamblichns  writes  to 
Porphyry— "There  is  still  another  principle  of 
tbe  sonl  which  is  altove  tbe  sphere  of  nature 
and  the  world  of  change.  We  are  able,  by 
virtue  of  this  principle,  to  press  beyond  the 
physical  world,  to  attain  to  union  with  tbe 
gods,  and  to  partake  ot  the  eterual  lite. 
Where  these  more  excellent  principles  are  ac- 
tive, the  soul  is  exalted  to  the  natures  which 
are  superior  to  it,  and  becomes  entirely  sepaq 
j  ate  nnd  estranged  from  those  things  whicl 
detain  it  in  the  sphere  of  generation  and  phe! 
nomenal  existence."  In  this  condition  the 
soul  is  divine.  It  is  merged,  lost,  inserted 
into  the  entirety  of  the  Creator.  By  reading 
Plato's  words  we  shall  see  bow  little  the  new 
Platonist  departed  iu  spirit  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  great  teacher. 

Again,  Plotinus  declares  that  the  soul  may 
reach  this  state  of  union  with  the  Supreme 
by  purification,  becoming  Just  and  holy  by 
means  of  wisdom.  It  is  said  that  Plotinna 
elevated  himself  to  an  ineffable  union 
with  Divinity.  Porphyry  says,  "By  the  assist- 
ance of  the  divine  light,  Plotinus  frequently 
raised  himself  by  his  conceptions  to  the  first 
God,  wbo  is  beyond,  who  hath  neither  form 
nor  Idea.  He  did  this  by  an  Ineffable  energy 
and  not  by  potentlalitlea."  This  state  of 
ecstasy  was  common.  Tbe  sacred  mania  waa 
In  every  prophet.  There  were  magic  drinks 
used  Qt  the  initiations  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing the  physical  sensibility  of  the  neophyte, 
thus  rendering  him  Insensible  to  tear,  and 
arousing  his  inner  consciousness.  These 
drinks  were,  however,  not  necessary  to  the 
production  of  this  state  of  ecstasy  or  inspira- 
tion. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  poet's 
"madness"  as  described  by  Socrates,  and 
cited  by  Mr.  Sanborn  In  his  last  lecture,  ia 
what  is  here  meant  by  "ecstasy." 

There  are  in  the  Bible  two  significant  ex- 
amples of  this  state  of  ecstasy.  One  is  that 
of  the  prophet  Daniel;  and  ot  the  other, 
Paul  says,  "I  know  a  man,  whether  in  tbe 
lKxly  I  en n nut  tell,  or  out  of  the  body  I  can- 
not tell;  God  knows.  He  was  caught  up  to 
tbe  third  heaven — rapt  Into  |iaradise  and 
heard  things  uns)>enkable,  which  It  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 

Such  phenomena  were  common  with  the 
Neo-Platonlsts.  They  were  produced  by  vari- 
ous methods,  and  their  appearance  was  re- 
garded as  having  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  nature  and  faculties.  However 
much  we  may  wish  to  slight  this  fact,. it  Is  a 
fact,  and  one  that  no  intelligent  man  may 
blink.  Ever}'  religious  faith  has  had,  at  Its 
inception,  phenomena  of  this  kind.  Plotinus 
says,  "You  can  only  apprehend  the  Infinite 
by  a  faculty  superior  to  the  reason,  by  enter- 
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iug  into  a  condition  in  which  you  are  jour 
Unite  sell  no  longer,  in  which  the  divine  es- 
sence ia  communicated  to  you." 

Plato  himself  did  not  make  such  an  ac- 
count of  ecstasy  as  did  these  later  disciples, 
although  the  Neo-Platonists  found  the  exam- 
ple of  ecstasy  in  his  "Banquet."  He  taught 
that  communion  with  the  Divine  Intelligence 
has  reached  wherever  the  idea  of  the  good 
which  is  inherent  in  the  essence  of  the  soul 
had  hecome  a  recognUcd  principle  In  tbe 
mind,  inspiring  the  thought  and  action.  This 
being  at  one  with  God  is  eloquently  expressed 
by  Kepler,  when  he  says  that  we  think  God's 
thoughts  after  him.  The  Alexandrian  phil- 
osophers tanght  man  to  elevate  himself 
to  divinity.  In  all  their  teachings  one  idea  la 
present— that  to  fly  from  evil  wc  must  become 
like  God.  Baya  Plato,  "Remain  silent  before 
God  till  he  removes  the  clouds  from  thy  eyes 
and  enables  thee  to  see,  by  the  divine  light, 
not  that  which  appears  good  to  thyself,  but 
what  is  really  good."  Then  the  God  within 
is  in  ineffable  union  with  the  God  beyond,  If 
we  can  conceive  oi  God  as  beyond. 

The  doctrines  of  the  new  Platonists  were 
eminently  eclectic.  They  chose  what  seemed 
to  tuein  good  In  all  philosophies,  and  sought 
to  combine  it  into  one  system.  Porphyry 
studied  all  the  old  philosophies  aud  found 
|  that  all  had  their  source  In  that  of  Egypt. 
Concerning  the  "ecstasy,"  these  Alexan- 
drians believed  that  it  was  a  third  state  of 
being,  different  from  either  sleeping  or  waking, 
and  that  when  a  ]terson  had  raised  himself  to 
a  union  with  the  divine  will  nnd  thought,  he 
was  capable  of  spiritual  vision. 

Dr.  Wihler'a  paper  was  very  interesting 
and  called  forth  an  animated  discussion  which 
centred  principally  in  the  definition  and 
province  of  reason.  Dr.  Holland  thought  tha 
reason  is  the  hhrlw-st.  m».i  #  #  #  # 

Boston  Transcript 
Aug.    10,    1882 

TEX    UXirERSAL    MONOTHEISM:    IM- 
MORTALITY. 

[ComfpoD4£pee  ol  ths  T»»nMriDt.1 

The  object  of  Dr.  Jones's  seventh  lecture 
waa  to  ahov  that  through  all  the  agea  and  in 
all  the  faiths  of  mankind  the  one  Supreme 
Deity  has  been  the  object  of  worship;  and  1m 
kegan  by  saying  that  a  true  liberality  will  try 
to  find  the  best  and  true  meaning  of  every 
laJth,  rather  than  to  relegate  everything  that 
It  cannot  at  first  understand  to  the  realm  of 
Bonsense  or  of  false  gods.  A  mean  opinion 
•f  our  ancestors  tends  to  impoverish  us.  To 
know  the  beat  that  they  thought  and  believed 
and  loved  Is  the  true  aim  of  philosophy. 

God  never  began  to  do.  He  did  not  come 
ent  of  nothing  Into  potentiality  and  thence 
lato  power.  He  always  was  what  be  Is  to- 
day, and  t«  doing,  and  his  eternal  power  la 
manifested  in  the  things  he  make*,  In  Na- 
ture. Again,  Nature  is  the  mould  of  which 
spirit  la  the  pattern ;  and  as,  when  the  pat- 
tern ia  convex  the  mould  is  concave,  so  Ma- 
ture ia  tha  Indirect  image  of  the  spiritual 
world,  its  contrariety.  Thus  it  happens  that 
things  aa  we  see  them  in  Mature  are  re- 
versed from  their  realities,  which  reali- 
ties are  established  by  science.  Nature  la 
a  reversal  of  the  forma  and  order  of  which 
•he  ia  the  apparition.  He  that  would  know 
Matare  must  know  the  forma  of  which  aha 
treats. 

Human  history  la  not  the  record  of  the 
aboriginal  entrance  and  exit  of  man  into  and 
•nt  of  time.  It  la  the  movement  of  the  eter- 
nal soul  through  the  sphere  of  time ;  and  thai 
troth  haa  been  perceived  by  all  agea,  so  that 
*ruly  "there  la  no  new  thing  under  the  su . " 
History  is  not  a  piling  np  of  dead  eventaaH- 
*>ea.  It  ia  a  perpetual  birth  from  the  heart  at 
the  nee.  This  ia  the  flrst  principle  of  histor- 
ical movement  of  Immortal  eoahi  la  mortal 
feneration.  All  the  facta  of  hiesory  are. 
exist  la  the  mind  of  every  feneration ;  tor,  as 
Kmeraon  says,  "there  la  one  mind  commea  to 
all  individual  men ;"  and  what  Plato  tfeoagM 
we  may  think,  and  what  a  saint  as,  felt  we 
may  feel.  History  la  a  record  ot  the  works  ef 
tha  universal  mind;  and  If  we  leok  at  it 
rightly,  we  shall  find  withia  oar  ewa  miada 
the  thought  of  Italy,  Greece  aud  mxyat.  On 
Inquiry  Into  antiquity  we  abomld  aarlre  to  da 
away  with  Ihe  "there  and  thea,"  and  ssketl 
tute  the  Vhere  aad  now ;"  that  la,  took  at  the 
aniTeraal  element  which  blade,  aad  net  tha 
aertlcularltlai  which  aeparato. 

He  who  investigates  the  Ufa  of  old  aalliam 
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and*  work*  done  by  meh  being*  as  himself. 
Be  finds  that  man's"  thongbt  lie*  along  the 
whole  circle  of  templet  end  altar*  and 
aphlnxee  and  cathedral*.  He  finds  that  he 
"can  dire  to  the  fore-world"  hlnuelf.  And 
in  thla  •pirit  of  fraternity  we  (hall  aee  the 
deedi  and  emotion*  and  thought*  that  are 
generic  in  humanity.  By  liberating  oorselves 
from  egotism  and  conceit  we  ahall  under- 
stand the  Idiom  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt  and 
•f  all  other  nation*,  and  ahall  see  all  hare 
spoken  the  mnaical  language  of  Jh«  soul. 

However  we  may  explain  It,  man  1*!  some- 
how, now  and  ever  the  offspring  of  God,  and 
In  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  father  of 
all,  all  the  Institutions  and  law*  and  govern- 
ment* of  human  society  In  every  age  have 
their  fountain.  God,  in  hi*  many  manlffta 
tons,  ha*  built  the  sacred  Institutions  of  so- 
ciety ,  and  there  la  ever  in  man  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  divinity  which  impel*  him  to 
investigate  beyond  the  realm  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena, and  this  divinity  ha*  been  one  and 
the  same,  though  his  manifestation*  and  his 
name*  have  been  many.  Polytheism 
was  never  the  real  worship  of  any 
age.  It  wa*  only  the  Idolatry  of  the 
sottish,  vulgar,  and  never  the  real  wor- 
ship of  the  raoe  at  any  time.  It  never  was 
the  real  characteristic  of  any  great  age  or  of 
any  historical  movement. 

While  philosophy  and  science  and  art 
are  subject  to  temporal  mutation*,  there 
1*  a  science  of  divinity  which  1*  perpet- 
ual. God  i*  the  immovable  mover,  in 
whom  all  being  ha*  it*  life,  and  all  recti- 
rode  and  virtue  their  fountain;  and.  in  the 
light  of  hi*  countenance  we  experience  life 
and  blessedness.  God  1*  essentially  good; 
he  injure*  not,  nor  I*  he  the  cause  of  evil. 
He  Is  Just  and  merciful  In  hi*  chastisement. 
He  1*  true  In  word  and  deed.  He  doe*  not 
deceive  himself  nor  other*.  He  possesses  no 
envy,  and  ha*  therefore  willed  that  all  shall 
tesemble  himself.  He  is  the  one  sole  cause, 
the  sovereign  mind  and  soul,  the  Creator  of 
all.  He  is  good  itself,  and  truth  Itself,  and 
love  itself,  and  wisdom  Itself,  and  power  it- 
self,  and  mercy  itself,  and  justice  Itself.  In 
him  there  is  "no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning."  This  1*  the  real  God  of  the  Greek*, 
lb*  One  Supreme.  And  their  many  divini- 
ties, what  were  they?  They  were  myth*, 
symbol*  of  the  real  light.  Bach  god 
and  goddess  Wa*  not  a  personality, 
but  a  manifestation,  a  phase  of  the 
One  Supreme  God.  Minerva  was  the  symbol 
o'  the  wisdom  of  God,  Ceres  the  symbol  of 
God  working  in  nature,  Bacchus  the  joyful- 
neesofGod;  or,  God  in  the  soul  is  Minerva, 
God  in  nature  is  Ceres,  God  in  the  Joys  of  life 
1*  Bacchus.  All  these  divinities— Minerva, 
Ores,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Mercury, 

Diana,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  so  on— were  but 
the  different  manifestations  of  the  one  God 
ruling  all  thing*.  And  this  truth  1*  but  an 
exponent  of  the  truth*  of  all  religions,  those 
of  India,  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  those 
•f  later  times.  From  all  which  It  appear* 
that  there  1*  no  great  nation  In  which  the 
generation*  of  the  earth  had  not  their  genesis 
In  one  supreme  name. 

There  have  been,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  some  things  dons  that  are  more  than 
eur  scientific  Intelligence  can  compass.  And 
It  1*  In  this  class  of  event*  that  history  ha* 
always  grounded  It*  processes.  They  are 
elder  than  thought  or  human  science.  They 
are  that  which  science  comes  after  and  ex- 
plain*. 

The  philosopher'*  work  1*  the  establishment 
•f  a  faltb  In  the  divine  reason  in  which  those 
form*  have  stood  for  thousands  of  years. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  insist  upon  the  beat 
nse  of  history,  to  consider  it  from  a  human 
standpoint.  It  1*  the  business  of  the  true 
philosopher  to  examine  our  form*  of  faith  of 
every  generation  and  to  lee  if  they  are  reason- 
able. Philosophy  is  not  to  give  something 
new,  but  to  explain  what  already  is.  And 
when  we  shall  have  discovered  that  man  Is  a 
permanent  being  In  a  sphere  of  perpetual 
motion  and  change,  we  shall  see  that  the 
•peration  of  change  In  the  permanent  pro- 
duces s  spiral.  Man  doe*  not  go  round  per- 
metnallv  in  a  circle,  returning  to  the  soot 
whence  he  came,  but  be  and  all  things  with 
him  move  In  a  spiral,  ever  circling  but  ever 
climbing  upward,  ever  changing  but  eternal 
•til). 

Mr.  Alcott  began  his  concluding  lecture 
with  a  review  of  the  three  preceding  ones, 
which  hsve  led  to  the  subject  of  immortality, 
the  great  and  splendid  opportunity  which  we 
belter*  we  are  to  enjoy  In  the  new  existence. 
Our  personality  la  our  likeness  to  tbs  god- 
head In  his  threefold  sttrlhutes  of  the  besuti- 
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ful,  the  true  snd  the  right;  these  being  made 
manifest  in  our  affections,  our  reason  and  our 
will  respectively.  But  above  all  and  Includ- 
ing all,  there  is  love,  without  which  neither 
one  can  manifest  itself.  Spirit  alone  gives 
life,  snd  life  is  the  essence  of  love.  Our 
higher  instincts  are  the  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  through  all  our  faculties.  And  these 
mysteries  manifest  themselves  In  the  life  of 
the  babe. 

The  child  comes  from  God  pure  and  holy, 
and  its  human  parents  are  united  by  a  divine 
love;  the  child  will  be  in  all  respects  divine; 
its  temperament  will  present  the  fewest  sppe- 
tites  and  passions  hostile  to  its  real  self.  But 
Its  human  parents  are  not  truly  related ;  there 
will  enter  into;  the  temperament  of  the  child 
whatever  Is  evil  in  the  parents.  Pure  love  is 
the  only  creator,  and  so  far  as  we  love  purely 
we  are  partakers  in  the  creator.  The  new 
being,  born  into  the  world  with  its  divine  and 
its  human  heredity,  will  now  try  to  find  its 
wsy  in  this  new  existence.  Through  its 
human  organs  of  taste,  touch,  sight, 
hearing  and  smell,  God  works  snd  stirs 
these  human  tendencies  to  open  out  to  the  ex- 
ternal world.  These  bound  Its  little  hoiiaoa. 
After  a  while  It  desires  to  recover  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  exercise  of  these  organs, 
snd  so  memory  is  bom.  Life  Is  now  conscious 
life;  it  has  entered  into  the  world  of  events. 
Thence  It  goes  into  the  realm  of  nnderstano- 
Ing,  and  then  ascends  the  stairway  into  fan- 
tasy, or  the  power  of  expressing  it*  experi- 
ences, and  thence  it  begin*  to  generalise 
truths,  and  reaches  the  realm  of  reason.  But 
It  wishes  to  clothe  truth  with  beauty,  and  so 
enters  the  realm  of  imagination,  and  at  last 
the  realm  of  right,  and  then  it  reascends  Into 
the  spirit  and  becomes  one  with  God,  a  tons 
person. 

But  the  nursery  and  other  Institutions  of 
the  world  must  help  the  soul.  Although  ft 
may  have  a  heavenly  heritage,  It*  protector* 
must  be  true  lovers,  else  Its  life  will  not  be 
expanded  or  taught  what  to  do.  Than  its 
divine  attributes  will  be  preserved.  But  If 
its  protectors  are  not  truly  related  by  love,  or 
if  Its  ancestry  Is  not  pure,  It  will  at  some  time 
break  out  into  the  faults  of  Its  ancestors.  The 
separation  from  its  personality  or  its  like- 
ness to  God  1*  sin.  The  soul  cannot 
sin  unless  it  knows  the  right.  If 
It  is  Ignorant  of  the  right  it  only  errs  or  mis- 
takes; If  it  knows  the  right  and  wilfully 
does  the  wrong,  It  sins  and  thus  becomes  in- 
dividualized or  separated  from  God,  though 
It  cannot  be  entirely  separated.  Love  unites ; 
everything  else  separates.  Unless  love  Is  the 
sentiment  that  unite*  all  In  one,  the  Institu- 
tions of  life  will  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces. 

So  the  soul  passes  through  this  world  with, 
all  it*  virtues  and  vices,  and  at  last  the  Am* 
comes  for  it  to  pass  into  a  new  existence,  ft 
It  has  maintained  It*  youthful  innocence  and 
followed  Its  divine  instinct*,  then  It  will  pas* 
away  as  U  it  had  not  passed  Such  souls 
have  already  passed.  They  have  never  been 
away  from  God ;  and  in  their  new  existsnos 
they  are  Just  what  they  an  here,  clothed 
anew  In  garments  fitted  for  communication 
with  the  beings  of  that  other  world.  But  If 
they  have  not  been  tone  to  what  Is  highest  fn 
tbem,  they  are  still  separate  from  God  In  that 
other  world.  The  type  of  divine  life  la  n 
the  mind  of  God,  and  In  so  far  as  ws  share 
in  that  type  we  are  divine.  A*  to  oar 
memory  of  what  has  happened  here,  we  shall 
remember  what  and  whom  we  hair*  loved, 
and  forget  all  els*.  We  will  not  wish  to  re- 
member that  which  we  do  not  love,  bat  tk* 
memory  of  all  that  we  have  loved  bars  ws 
•hall  carry  with  us,  as  ws  brought  with  as 
from  that  other  world  the  memory  of  that 
which  ws  loved  there.  They  who  have  loved 
one  another  hers  will  know  one  another  hsrs- 
aftsr. 

Whether  we  obey  or  disobey  the  divlas) 
law*  lie*  within  our  own  choice.  Ws  ars 
free,  and  can  choose  to  do  well  or  all,  And  If 
we  sin  and  desire  to  return  tram  that  stats 
whence  we  have  fallen,  ws  have  only  to  seslk 
It  We  need  only  to  turn  to  God  with  all  <4r 
wish  In  order  to  find  him  again.  The  sosjl  Is 
sternal;  It  had  no  beginning,  and  so  It  earn 
hsve  no  end;  for  only  that  which  has -had' a 
beginning  in  tim*  can  havs  an  end,  and  I 
soul  always  has  been.  Our  Ufa  began  tnt 
spring;  1st  us  see  that  it  eadslnUtei 
the  spring  of  love  and  !»■««■».—.  and  i 
The  lecturer  called  forth  a  loaf  and  i 
discussion  upon  immortality,  an  ever  flUltspl 


outside  public  concerning  It.  The  various  ru- 
mors which  have  enriched  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  lately,  to  the  effect  that  the 
school  is  to  be  removed  to  some  distant  and 
half-dvllized  community  in  the  far  West,  or 
that  It  is  dying  a  natural  death,  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  scoldings  which  a  certain  old  lady 
is  said  to  havs  given  her  consort.  Tbs  old 
man  said  of  these  tirades  that  they  "did  n't 
hurt  him  any  and  amused  her  a  great  deal,  so 
he  did  n't  mind."  I  am  able  to  assert  from 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  truth  In  the  ru- 
mor that  ths  Concord  school  Is  going  to  mi- 
grate,—the  only  foundation  for  It  being  that 
some  friends  have  extended  to  the  faculty  a 
very  urgent  invitation  to  go  *ta  Chi- 
cago some  time,  for  a  season  of  philoso- 
phy. An  Invitation  to  go  somewhere  is 
not  the  going  there,  and  one  does  not  aecep< 
all  the  invitations  one  receives.  As  to  the 
rumor  that  the  school  Is  dying  a  natural 
death,  and  that  all  who  want  to  see  this 
phenomenon  must  come  to  Concord  this  week, 
that  Is  a  question  for  the  future  to  dedds. 
The  circulars  for  the  next  session  will  be 
issued  In  the  fall,  and  a  complete  programme 
of  lecturers  snd  subjects  will  be  sent  out  in 
January.  It  Is  possible  that  the  school  may 
be  able  to  hold  a  few  more  sessions  that  Is, 
of  course,  if  the  newspapers  approve. 

HaJUUXTTB  B.  SaAxrocx. 
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PAPERS  BY  PROFESSOR  HARRIS 
AXI>  PROFESSOR    WATSQB. 

The  FhtJrfiopbT  of  Flchte—  Flchte'e  Wliien- 
schaftstehre-Theoretical— The  Philosophy 
of  CThMllnfj—  Hia  Later  Thought  and 
Transition  to  Hegel—  lie  view  of  bli  Traoe- 
•endental  Idealism. 


When  we  oowider  with  what  DM*  pHUk 
•Ion  toll  ■cbool  of  pbiJ  coophj  D*gm*  a*4  |[U. 
continued  its  new  lone,  It  1*  ■Mpthtlg  MstJC 
rilfl iTftT  r — f-f  * h  **-  nrpll— ■■>  ui  J3 


The  morning  session  of  tbe  C  owcord  school  yes- 
terday was  devoted  to  Professor  Harris's  consid- 
eration of  "Flcbte'a  Wissenscbaftsl  eh  re-Theoret- 
ical." The  attendance  wo*  larger  than  is  usual 
at  the  morning  session,  and  the  interest  felt  in 
all  Professor  Harris's  previnut*  lectures  was  folly 
sustained,  The  lecturer  began  by  characterizing 
the  different  tendencies  of  the  G  recks  and  Ger- 
mans, both  being  nations  gifted  to  theoretic 
capacity.  The  Greek  was  ontologic  and  aaw  that 
the  world  Is  a  revelation  of  reason.  The  German 
Is  psychologic  and  see*  into  tho  essential  activi- 
ties of  reason  aa  revealed  iu  human  thinking. 
The  Greek  art  looks  upon  all  nature  as  Immedi- 
ately instinct  with  lite.  The  murmur  of  the 
leave*  of  the  oak  tree  is  the  voice  of  a  dryad 
that  haunts  the  tree;  another  nymph  dwells  bard 
by  In  that  fountain,  and  her  voice  is  heard  In  the 
babbling  of  its  rill.  Each  distinction  in  nature 
teems  to  tbe  ".Man tela"  of  the  Greek  mind  to 
have  its  origin  In  a  dUtinct  personality  in  tbe 
invisible  world;  but  all  is  spiritual  or  rational. 
Akin  to  the  an  spirit  of  the  Greeks  I*  the 
scientific  spirit  of  tbe  same  people,  In  that  It  ex- 
plains the  natural  by  rational  causes,  although 
science  differs  from  art  In  referring  particular 
phenomena  to  general  cause*  or  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  special  Individ- 
o»l  cause*,  the  pe rson I A cations  as  nymphs  and 
gout*  To  refer  the  particular  to  the  universal  is 
Uien^iUalcharacterlHiiuof  the  scientific  spirit 
snd  the  culmination  of  it  It  lonnd  In  pbllotophv. 
which  sets  up  one  sole  principle  as  the  universal 
•Xpltnntluuof  all  particular*.  In  Aristotle  the 
active  reason  Is  the  absolute  that  eiplnrn*  all. 

The  Gorman,  too.  b as  an  art  that  oofTCspoodt  to 
bis  theoretic  principle,  Uunc  expresses  to* 
slightest  shade,  of  feeling,  the  suhtievt  move- 
ments iu  the  soul.  IU  material  ft  sound,  tb* 
fleeting  vibrations  In  air;  but  with  this  be  can 
portray  prooHWM  f rom  their  beginning  to  their 
cessation  and  describe  the  luViory  of  ethical 
collisions  from  tbelr  Inception  until  tbslr  mo 
lotion  by  tbe  might  of  eternal  principle*.  Xluslo 
and  a  psyuhologlo  tendency  are  as  umcb  conso- 
nant activities  of  one  soul  ss  the  plaatlc  art  and 
ontoluglo  tendency.  Tbe  German  movement  iu 
philceopby'le  completed  when  German  philoso- 
phy rises  to  a  poiut  of  view  In  psychology  where 
It  rontirtub  tho  supreme  result  of  Greek  ontology 
as  found  in  Aristotle  and  llato.  When  fleriiian 
philosophy  finds  the  presupposition  ot  psychology 
to  be  the  creative  reason  an  first  principle  of 
ilie  world  and  the  human  soul,  then  it  bo* 
reached  tbe  thought  of  llatn'a  divine  reavon  aa 
the  good  and  Arbttuile'*  thought  oi  reason  as  tbe 
purely  active.  The  manifestation  of  tbe  na- 
tional genius  for  lutdgbt  Into  thnwe  mental  pro- 
ue**c*  bidden  from  tbe  view  of  all  ouTUinoa  r*- 
Ueution  waa  noted  in  our  study  of  Mciater  Etk- 
hnrt,  and  In  Angrlns  Stlcaius,  Lulmltt,  Leasing, 
UUtlie  tod  others,  built  teem*  Or*t  to  l<euiu  a 
national  philosophy  Id  Kant.  The  "Critique  of 
Pure  H**son"  uukei  us  acquainted  with  woudsr- 
fui  attribute*  of  the  uitiid.  Time,  apnea,  quality, 
quantity,  relation  and  mode  are  shown  to  be 
&  jrrUiri  pottew  ions  of  mind,  which  It  gets  by 
looking  Into  llMif.and  not  by  deriving  tbem 
from  experience.  These  are  forms  of  mind,  there- 
fore; bat  ibey  are  also  logical  conditions  of  all 
•xlsuno*  in  the  world,  beesuse  tbey  are  the 
at  priori  conditions  or  the  existence  of  all  phe- 
nomena.    This  result  I*  Id  harmony  with  Arts- 


tbings-tn-tbeniBelve*  bcyoud  phenomena,  to 
which  there  categoric*  and  intuitions  do  not  ap- 
ply. Our  idea*  of  God,  freedom,  immortality  and 
creation  are  Ideas,  too,  that  can  find  no 
corresponding  object  in  the  world.  But 
tbey  are  presupposed  la  every  deed  that  we  per- 
form—our will*  imply  then,  whenever  we  act. 
Tbe  practical  reason  establishes  a  faith  In  these 
idea*  that  transcend  all  experience,  although 
theoretical  reason  cannot  know  tbem.  Ficbte, 
whose  genius  for  seeing  mental  processes  serin* 
to  be  much  greater  than  Kant  a—  alt  bough  wa 
may  err  In  what  we  allow  for  the  suggestion*  be 
receives  from  Kant,  baa  not  essentially  modified 
tbe  Kantian  view  a*  given  in  rh*  two  critiques, 
but  be  had  added  very  remarkable  deductions  of 
tbe  idea*  of  time,  space,  qualltv,  quantity,  caus- 
ality, substance,  matter,  and  similar  general 
tfioughu.  His  reduction  of  tbe  two  critique*  to 
one  science   of   knowledge   wa*  discussed  in  tb* 

Krevlous  lecture.  His  "Science  of  Knowledge" 
aa  a  general  Introduction  In  which  he  finds  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  consciousness  to  be  the 
three  laws  of  identity  (distinction  aod  limitation— 
(a),  the  me  1*  ideutlcal  with  the  ioe;(b).  tbe  not- 
me  Is  nut  identical  with  the  me;  (c),  tbe  me  limits 
aud  Is  limited  by  the  nct-iue.  Tbe  tirst  and  second 
principle  express  only  partially  tbe  fact  ot  con- 
sciousness,  but  tb*  third  nearly  expr***- 
e*  the  whole.  Every  consciousness  gives  us 
the  lact  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  me  and  not- 
me.  It  Is  qnly  necessary  to  add.  "Consciousness 
Is  a  whole  activity  that  distinguishes  within  it- 
self a  m«  that  limits  and  is  limited  by  a  not-me," 
to  make  tbe  statement  complete.  With  these 
three  principles  Ficbte  closes  tbe  ceneral  intro- 
duction and  deduces  two  parta  of  the  science,  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical,  from  the  third  prin- 
ciple. In  so  far  as  consciousness  affirms  *  not- 
me  a*  limiting  tbe  me,  we  have  the  subject  of  the 
theoretical  science  of  knowledge  in  which  we 
must  explain  bow  it  happens  that  nature  seems 
to  be  the  active  cause  and  the  human  mind  iu 
result,  as  well  as  how  It  happens  that  conscious- 
ness, by  its  own  activity,  produce*  and  supi*ort* 
tbis  appearance  of  a  nature  that  limits  tbe  soul. 
The  second  Dart  of  tbe  science  of  knowledge  Is 
called  practical.  It  considers  the  part  of  tile 
third  principle  which  affirms  that  the  me  limit* 
the  not-me.  In  every  act  of  our  wills  w*  may 
cause  some  modification  In  tbe  objective  world 
by  wblcb  we  may  reduce  tbe  quantity  of  It  that  1* 
alien  to  tbe  me  by  Imposing  on  some  portion  of  It 
the  form  of  tbe  me.  If  we  could  realize  our  will* 
perfectly  we  should  leave  no  alien  determination 
La  tbe  not-me,  but  transmute  it  ail  into  form* 
corresponding  to  our  own  idea. 

In  tbe  theoretical  part  of  tbe  science  of  knowl- 
edge aa  Indicated,  w*  have  two  phase*  or  oppo- 
site these*.  Tbe  me  a*  limited  by  the  not-me  af- 
fords tb*  basis  of  all  materialistic  realism,  ti 
hold*  that  mind  is  tbe  product  of  nature,  and  de- 
duces fatailimc  conclusions  jost  as  tb*  first  part 
of  the  "Vocation  of  Man  "  expouuded  tbem. 
Ficbte  varies  In  bit  expositions  ox  bis  soiance  of 
IniowleMage,  sometimes  leaving  this  view  staled  aa 
a  necessary  form  of  thinking,  and  at  others  go- 
log  more  Into  the  details  of  its  deduction  from 
con  sciousness.  The  fact  that  consciousness 
posits  or  affirms  this  limitation  of  tbe  me  by  tbe 
not-me  makes  It  possible  to  refer  all  tins  limita- 
tion to  theme  acting  through  nature  as  an  acent, 
and  thus  the  other  part  of  the  theoretical  science 
of  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  idealism— JuRt  as  the 
second  part  ot  the  "Vocation of  Mad"  expounded 
It.  But  Fichte  considers  Idealism  as  one-sided 
aa  materialism,  and  adopts  the  critical  attitude 
of  Kant,  which  justilics  bcth  nnd  repudiates 
both.  The  true  point  of  view  should  In- 
clude both,  and  limit  eacb  through  the  other, 
just  as  the  third  general  principle  unites  those 
of  identity  and  distinction.  Hut  In  tbe  idealistic 
phase  of  consideration  we  see  arise  the  distinc- 
tion betweon  the  ego  as  a  whole  or  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  consciousness,  and  the  ego  as  particular 
element  of  it  which  it  limited  by  the  uun-eco 
Here  the  universal  ego  appears  as  that  which 
limits  the  particular  ego  through  the  world  u 
the  non-ego.  The  non-e^o  is  there  not  the  oppo- 
site of  the  universal  ego,  but  ouiy  of  the  particu- 
lar ego.  Here  It  the  proper  transition  to  the 
practical  part  of  tbe  science  of  knowledge.  Fur 
here  appear*  tbe  particular  or  Unite  ego,  In  con- 
trast to  the  universal  or  absolute  ego,  and  hence 
tbe  problem  ot  union  with  It  coma*  distinctly  be- 
fore ut.  How  can  tho  particular  ego  become  the 
universal  ego  and  transcend  this  limitation 
through  the  non-ego?  Ficbte  answers  that  be 
con  begin  tbls  work  by  moral  activity.  He  has 
an  innnite  Ideal;  let  biin  strive  to  realize  this  snd 
become  a  moral  being,  and  he  will  at  tbe  same 
time  diminish  tbe  not-me.  In  tbe  third  part  of 
the  vocation  of  man  we  have  thit  practi- 
cal tclence  of  knowledge  developed.  First 
moral  action  la  treated;  next  th*  co- 
operation with  one's  fellow-men  in 
founding  a  State  that  secures  justice  and  free- 
dom to  all ;  next  tbe  necessity  of  immortal  lile  aa 
tho  true  condition  of  moral  action— we  live  here 
a  segment  of  a  life  that  goes  infinitely  towards 
the  absolute  ego.  Tne  union  with  the  absolute  is 
an  in  Anita  progress  and  demands  immortality 
Then  corns  his  considerations  on  the  nature  of 
the  absolute  will,  which  he  finds  presupposed  br 
tbe  vocation  of  man.  He  thinks  that  nertunshty 
limit*  and  degrades  tbe  absolute,  and  therefor* 
cannot  be  predicated  of  tbe  absolute,  although  he 
calls  him  an  absolute  will  sod  also  an  "absolute 
ego,"  an  expression  that  would  seem  to  imply 
personality.  y ' 

By  far  tb*  most  important  contribution  of 
Ficbte  to  philosophy,  as  Intimated,  are  bla  deduc- 
tion* of  categories  He  deduce*  causality  irom 
tbe  principle  which  affirms  that  the  dod-cko  o«- 
ternilue*  the  ego,  and  in  like  .nauuer  derive*  tb* 
category  of  subttaottallty  from  tbe  oilier  prluet- 
nl*  of  consciousness  that  tbe  eco  determine* 
Itself  by  determining  tbe  non-ego.  Jn  his  second- 
try  developments  Jroin  the  same  principles  bs 
dt-duce*  time  and  space.  Feellnv  Is  th*  root  of 
all,  snd  contains  state*  which  ar*  not 
oouWtent.  but  sncoe**lr*  cua.clootnet*  La 
always  a  power  of  refl*ctiua,  for  It  perceives 
iu  own  activity.  First,  It  percelv**  mere  f**)in*i 
Mcondly.lt  nero«l»**lt*  t**Ui.g  or  MDUtJus  iV 
*.M^*,.tli"(iocuu,-*t,m#'  ««■  ttroebsK-ort.es 
obJ*ct  to  It  when  it  raflect*  a  second  time,  for  it 
then  perceive*  th*  content  (K*naatinu)  snd  th* 
form  (time)  of  its  activity.  Then  a  third  ■*(,*«- 
tion  porcclvM  the  form  of  tbe  consciousness  ef 
time  and  its  content,  tbls  la  tbe  Idea  of  space,  A 
fourth  reflection  of  th*  couwrlou^nc.s  that  per 
eeltes  spare,  *ime,  and  thslr  contents  furnish** 
tb*  Idea  of  causality  and  a  fifth  rcflsctloa  dis- 
cover* aabstsutlsJity.  Kscb  subsequent  stage  of 
redaction  see*  th*  previous  stag*  •*  a  wool*. 
Take  tb*  Idea  of  cause  snd  effect,  end  see  It  oa  a 
totality,  and  you  bars  mt/«i  #ui,  or  selfHiaier- 
uilnation.  In  wblob  th*  effect  and  cans*  do  tot 
tall  wondsr  la  njax*  Of  Ui  Usuo,  but  ar*  sew  U 
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permanent  caupo  ana  pennment  effect,  and  thin 
an  Mihsunca  and  attribute.  So  tbe  idea  of  epao* 
Is  that  of  the  reality  of  all  points,  and  hence  of 
lni'.nitf  lines  in  every  direction,  wbilo  time  make* 
only  one  point  real  (the  now)  and  all  the  rest  aa 
uurcal  (past  or  lu tun'). 

The  idea  or  eul>t.untiaIltT  orM-lf-determination 
la  not  coordinate  ami  antithetic  of  the  idea  of 
cauFalltv,  as  Flctite|tHippoa»ed,  l>ut  transcendent 
aud  inclusive  of  It-  Had  Ficbte  aeen  this,  he 
would  have  made  hts  theoretical  science  of  knowl- 
edge reach  the  thoucht  of  tbe  nojis  of  Aristotle 
and  cstahllsh  the  principle  of  absolute  reason  aa 
God.  Ari*totle  would  have  criticised  bis  list  of 
fundamental  principles  and  required  him  to  add 
a  fourth  one  fn  which  he  stated  both  sides  as  a 
aelf-aeteruolnlnp  e*o.  instead  of  IJ*™*  •*» 
limited  by  a  divisible  non-ejro."  TbeideoUtyof 
the  fun.itiiue.iUi  principle  of  oatme  with  the 
Ideal  of  the  contclou*  e*ro  would  thus  have  beem 
aasertetl  as  bulb  theoretical  and  practical. 

On  Saturday  mornlnc  tbe  third  lecture  on 
Ficbte  will  present  his  doctrine  of  religion,  as  em- 
pounded  In  his  "Way  to  a  Bieasetf  Life." 

At  tbe  evening  sessica  air.  Emery  ratal  tbe 
third  and  last  of  Professor  John  Watson's  papers 
on  Scheilinp;  this  one  related  to  Scbelllntt's  later 
philosophy  and  transition  to  HeceL  In  beginning 
be  said:  The  transcendental  idealism  la,  with  all 
Its  merits,  full  of  Inconsistencies.  It  leaves  the 
relations  ot  subject  and  object  badly  defined. 
To  be  even  a  logically  consistent  exDraeslon  of 
Schillings  second  phase  ot  speculation.  It  baa  to 
be  developed  and  reduced  to  a  system.  Tbe  main 
Talue  of  transcendental  idealism  consists  in  tbe 
eiupliasiB  which  it  everywhere  places  on  the  truth 
that  the  universe  is  not  a  dead,  inanimate  pro- 
duct, but  a  li  vine  process  In  which  intelligence^ 
creates  and  Is  conscious  of  Itself  in  creating. 
Similarly,  if  we  start  from  tbesldeof  tbesubject 
as  knowing,  the  same  continuous  process  of  evo- 
lution from  lower  to  bibber  modes  of  activity  hi 
niMiifpht.  In  this  recotroitlon  of  development, 
pioccBH and  finality,  Schellins;  is  at  one  witb 
Hegel;  in  fact,  the  generalized  terms  In  whlcfe 
bis  ib'-orv  has  been  summarized  might  pass  for  a 
hui  lied  outline  of  Hegel's  own  system.  Queer 
inspection  makes  it  apparent  that  8ch*Hinjt  hi 
on  )y  Hegel  in  germ,  with  moob 
that  is  most  characteristic  and  vmJo- 
abls  in  blm  left  out.  Tbe  transcendental 
idealism  Is  less  of  a  tract  than  most  of  Bchelling'a 
oil  <  r  writings.  It  is  very  unequally  worked  out, 
and  holds  In  solution  .two  opposite  principles 
never  perfectly  reconciled.  Tbe  most  developed 
jjjrt  oi  the  treatise  is  tbe  theoretical,  next  I* 
importance  is  the  practical  part,  which  is  valua- 
ble as  a  short  and  clear  statement  of  tbe  basis  of 
ethics,  and  as  conceived  by  Flchto.  The  trans- 
cendental idealism  of  Scnelling  as  a  whole  is  not 
in  the  h trict  sense  of  tbe  word  an  original  work, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  him  not  to  remember 
that  even  tbe  theoretical  part  contains  a  valuable 
attempt  to  connect  tbe  categories  of  reason,  snb- 
stunce,  cause  and  reciprocity,  which  in  Kaut  bad 
remained  in  stiff  and  abrupt  contrast  In  the  true 
order  of  their  ideal  development.  In  the  Intro* 
duction  Schelling  draws  a  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  philosophy  01  nature  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  knowledge,  which  .«  at  once  tbe  source  of 
tbe  strength  aud  the  weakness  of  his  system. 
'1  bin  opposition  of  two  fundamental  sources  or 
disciplines  was  to  Ficbte  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence.  Undoubtedly  the  view  uf 
Schilling  t-uffcrs  from  grave  defects.  It  Is  impoa- 
MbJe  wuree  bun  from  the  charge  of  isolating  in  an 
illegitimate  way  things  which  are  lndiasolubly 
bound  tope  t  lie  r.  Nature  apart  from  intelli- 
gence at  once  lapses  back  Into  a  thing  in  Itself. 
His  final  attempt  to  combine  what  be  bad  pot 
asunder,  by  means  of  tbe  pottle  faculty  aa  at 
once  creative  and  unconscious.  Is  a  virtual  ea&- 
fession  of  failure,  and  prepares  the  way  for  tbe 
leap  into  the  dark  which  be  soon  felt  himself 
compelled  to  make.  Ficbte"s  philosophy  was  an 
attempt  to  explain  reality  on  the  supposition 
that  there  Is  no  intelligence  other  than  tbe  sum 
of  Unite  intelligence,  which  to  ScbelUng's  phrase 
are  tbe  "brains  of  tbe  universe."  But  Ficbte  was 
competed  to  distinguish  between  tbe  absolute 
Kjjti  and  tbe  finite  Ego,  and  to  regard  tbe  latter 
as  eternally  striving  towards  a  goal  it  is  Incapable 
of  reaching.  Thus  thererradually  emerged  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Individual  and  the  absolute 
Ego.  It  is  the  Kantian  theory  in  itself  without  tbe 
explanation  by  which  Kent  attempted  to  de- 
termine it.  It  csn  hardly  be  said  that  Bohelllng 
has  absolutely  contradicted  Ficbte,  however  be 
may  have  seemed  to  do  so.  To  appreciate  tbe 
true  aud  false  in  tbe  opposition  of  nature  and  in- 
telligence, as  set  forth  by  Rebelling,  we  must 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  Individual  and 
abaolute  intelligence.  Nature  is  manifestly  La» 
depemlent  of  tbe  individual,  and  may  tnerefor* 
be  legitimately  regarded  aa  In  some  sense  Inde- 
pendent of  this  knowledge.  But  there  la  wo 
nsture  apart  from  all  relation  to  lDtelllgenoa. 
Rebelling  holds  that  tbe  objective  world  is  sep- 
arable in  thought  from  tbe  seir-eonsoiotts  InteJbV 
genco  in  man,  and  exlsta  prior  to  It.  Hu 
great  imperfectlos)  Is  not  In  contractus*: 
man  and  nature,  but  ha  maintaining  tbe 
complete  parallelism  of  tbe  two  disUngatsnabka 
realms.  Instead,  therefore, of  opposing  natnre 
and  intelligence  aa  two  coordinate  realme,  eaoa 
explicable  to  itself,  we  must  hold  that  the  former 
Is  simply  a  lower  phase  of  tbe  latter.  In  this  war 
alone  can  we  get  rid  of  tbe  doaliean  which.  lna> 
plldt  in  Kant  and  Ficbte,  as  aaada  exnUeJfc  *» 
Schelllnic.  ^^  «P*»«U  » 

In  his  account  of  tbe  fundaasewtal  principles  <*-* 
Idealism,  Schilling  cannot  be  said  to  msMai 
advance  beyuud  Ficbte.  Both  start  from  taw  uw 
mediat*  p«rceiition  of  InUOUgewce  by  itself*  flstd 
In  the  uatore  of  lntelllgtawe  an  *rtgl»*j  jfisJS 
>ofclte  activities,  ana  connect  witb  tbe  three 
principles  tbe  logical  law*  of  Identity,  oppo- 
\nd  primal.  Hut  in  Svholling  the  tendency 
^iine  that  all  determination  is  negative  is 
-.OM  manifest.  Hence  be  finds  the  explanation  of 
knowledge  in  tbe  nece*'it>  undi-r  wuich  iuielli- 
ccuce  laiHjrs  to  limit  its  original  lntliiity.  Tbe 
iuhnityof  intelligence  is  of  gre.it  importance  to 
recognize,  hut  It  wubt  not  be  conceived  as  simply 
the  negative  oi  all  determliiateness.  In  Itself 
Intelligence  Is  pure  infinity,  nnd  only  because  it 
is  to  be  conscious  of  Itself  is  it  neces- 
Fary  to  regard  it  as  limited  or  determined. 
Self-consciousness  thus  becomes  an  accidental 
determination  of  tbe  pure  self,  and  bancs  the 
supreme  reality  Is  tube  sought  In  tbt  mere  ab- 
straction of  pure  belne.  In  Schelllng  weevery- 
wiieie  find  the  conflict  ot  tbe  opposite  princi- 
ples of  abstraction  and  concretion,  and  It  csn 
hardly  l»e  said  that  cither  ever  gains  tbe  victory. 
The  theoretical  part  ol  Schelilog's  philosophy 
has  alieady  been  characterized  as  ■jnfXtQl'ti  of 


metaphysics  and  psychology.  Aa  psychology  it 
contains  a  most  Instructive  and  accurate  ebarao- 
teritation  or  the  various  phages  of  knowledge  aa 
Known  in  sensation,  perception  and  reflection. 
Scnelling  Is  unable  to  bee  that  tbe  account  be  has 
given  of  tbe  evolution  of  koowledge  baa  de- 
stroyed the  opposition  of  intelligence  and  value 
with  which  be  startcu,  and  be  goes  on  to  subor- 
dinate theoretical  to  practical  intelligence.  Such 
subordination  bus  no  truth  except  from  tbe  phe- 
nomeniii  lKJintof  view.  If  In  all  realitv  Intelli- 
gence knows  only  itsell.tiiere  can  be  no  propriety 
in  any  longer  denying  tbe  essential  correlativlty 
of  intelligence  snd    nature,      l'roperly  each  la  a 

Kartial  manifestation  of  the  one  indivisible  intel- 
gence,  and  neither  Is  higher  nor  lower  thaw  tbe 
other. 

bclH-lling's  explanation  of  objectivity  Is  satisfac- 
tory to  uu  one  who  avks  seriously  what  is  meant 
by  tbe  unconscious  in  in.  That  tbe  productions 
oi  artistic  genius  contain  iu  them  an  element  of 
unconsciousness  is  uisaifest  enough,  but  tbe  un- 
conscious cuubt  not  be  Identified  wiiii  ultimate 
reality.  In  taking  bis  refuge  in  unconsciousness. 
Sc  belling  practically  confesses  bis  failure  to 
solve  the  problem  ol  pbliosopby.  Finding  tbst 
neither  tbe  process  by  winch  natnre  advances  to 
intelligence,  nor  the  process  by  whlcb  intelli- 
gence advances  to  nature,  yields  that  unity  of 
both  which  a  true  instiuct  showed  hiua  to  be  tbe 
goal  of  philosophy,  be  seeks  for  it  in  the  abstract 
identity  or  indifference  of  subject  and  object. 
This  system  of  identity  is  misleading;  there  u  no 
frolutiuu  in  the  continuity  of  bis  pnilosophlcal 
development.  He  begins  with  reason  as  above 
that  dualism  of  subject  and  object,  and  proceeus 
to  enabhsh  the  identity  of  the  two.  In  tbe 
works  representative  of  the  last  phase  of  Spel- 
ling's speculation,  be  virtually  admits  tbe  Lmper* 
i  rciioD  ol  the  system  of  identity,  and  attempts  to 
sbow  that  for  the  indeterminate  absolute  must 
be  substituted  a  personal  God,  and  for 
tbe  coordination  ol  man  and  nature  tbe 
subordination  of  nature  to  a  system  of  free  be- 
iugs.  The  transition  is  made  iu  "I'hilosopby  and 
Kehgion,"  which  in  one  aspect  Is  tbe  completion 
of  the  system  ot  identity,  and  In  another  a  mysti- 
cal transcendence  of  it.  The  treatise  on  "Human 
Freedom"  begins  with  some  general  remarks  on 
pantheism  whlcb  are  intended  to  prepare  tbe 
way  lor  the  monotbestic  solution  that  follows. 
It  is  usually  held  that  pantheism  is  destructive  of 
all  individuality  and  freedom,  but  if  by  panthe- 
ism is  meant  the  immanence  of  all  things  in  God, 
the  charge  cannot  be  substantiated.  Han 
could  not  bo  free  were  be  not  dependent  upon 
God.  Only  in  freely  acting  beings  can  God  re- 
veal himself,  and  these  are  just  as  truly  as  bo  Is. 
The  special  problem  of  the  work  Is  entered  upon 
in  a  new  mystical  theodicy,  tbe  motives  of 
which  are  largely  due  to  the  deep  Intuitions  of 
Jacob  Bohuieu.  Tbe  divine  substance,  says 
Ubhnien,  is  primarily  a  formless  Infini- 
tude in  the  ground  of  nature,  whence, 
gradually  mised  Into  tbe  light  of  spirit, 
11  lives  :ind  moves  as  God  in  on  eternal  realm  of 
bll?tt.  lu  agreement  with  this  threefold  ideal 
movement,  Rebelling  goes  on  to  maintain  that 
God  first  appears  as  the  description  of  existence 
and  ground,  in  order  that  be  may  finally  trans- 
form his  original  indifference  into  activity,  and 
thus  become  a  self-conscious  person  or  will.  Tbe 
main  value  oi  Schelling's  later  philosophy  lies  In 
i  Us  vivid  presentation  of  problems  fur  solution, 
and  in  its  prophecies  of  tbe  reconciliation  of 
contradictious  which  It  does  not  Itself  -reoogniaa. 
There  is  a  t>ort  uf  dramatic  interest  in  following 
tbe  course  of  bis  speculations,  that  does  not  bold 
in  quite  tbe  same  way  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  fully 
matured  system  of  Hegel.  Tbe  starting  point 
and  goal  seem  the  exact  opposite  of  each  otlrer; 
bis  development  must  appear  not  so  much  evolu- 
tion as  revolution.  In  nil  first  stag*  of  specula- 
tion man  is  all  in  all,  the  centre*and  around  of 
explanation  of  all  tnlngt;  at  the  end  of  bis  career 
man  bad  ceased  to  be  to  him  more  tham 
tbe  medium  through  which  the  Divine 
Being  manifests  bis  infinite  perfec- 
tion, without  Interference  with  human 
freedom.  The  process  by  which  these  extremes 
are  united,  constitutes  the  m»ln  value  of  ScbehV 
ing's  philosophy.  Tbe  beat  fruit  of  tbe  study  of 
Schelling  Is  the  hold  It  enables  us  to  have  over 
the  infinitely  richer  and  fuller  syatem  of  his  suo- 
ceasorHegel.  Ficbte  and  Schelling  may  be  neg- 
lected without  serious  loss,  although  a  study  of 
their  writings  is  not  to  be  despised:  but  to  neg- 
lect Kant  and  Hegel  is  to  lose  tbe  highest  philo- 
sophical education  which  tbe  flow  of  human 
thought  has  brought  down  and  laid  at  our  feet. 

The  lecture*  tOQ*T  will  be  by  Dr.  Jonea  and  Dr. 
Holland.    1 
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CoDclading    Lecture    on    Schelling    by 
bfyy,  8.  F.  Emery,  Jr. 

JCorrespoDdenc*  of  The  Boston  Journal.] 
CoNCOBn./^fjiss.,  Aug.  10.  Prof.  Hanls  leo- 
hool  of  Philosophy  tbls  morning 
&ctaf»/l^4y*VwMv1**  Tnt  lMV 
/\yf  cn^rTScteruIng  tbe  different 
f  tba  firaeks  and  Germans,  both 
s  gtft«d  In  tlicoreiio  capacity,  lha 
outoioglc  and  aaw  that  the  world  la 
a  revelation  of  reason.  The  German'  la  psy- 
chologic and  see*  into  the  essential  activities 
of  reason  na  revealed  in  liuman  thinking.  Tba 
<?rcek  art  looks  upon  all  assure  aa  Immediately 
Instinct  with  life.  Tba  murmur  of  the  leave* 
of  tb*  oak  tree  Is  the  voice  of  a  Dryad  that 
liaunta  Ilia  tree;  another  nympn  dwells  bard 
by  In  that  fount ata,  mad  bar  voloa  at 
heard  In  tlio  babbling  of  IU  rlll.  Each  distinc- 
tion In  nature  seonin  to  the  **Mantela"  ot  the 
Creek  mind  lo  have  Its  orlgto  In  a  distinct  per- 
sonality ir.  the  Invisible  world;  but  all  la  aprr- 
Iiual  or  rational.    Akin  to  tba  on  spirit  of  th* 
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Greeks  Is  the.  •denllflc  spirit  of  tb«  same  poo- 
ple.  In  Unit  It  explains  Hie  natural  by  rntlunal 
f-Miises,  nllhoufrii  science  differs  t roro  art  In  re- 
ferrliii!  particular  phenomena  to  jteneral  causes 
or  principles  rutlier  limn  lo  special  Individual 
causes.  Hie  personifications  at  nymplis  nnd 
giKls.  To  refer  tli e  particular  to  U>«  universal 
1st  lie  essential  characteristic  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  tile  cu. ruination  of  It  Is  found  in 
philosophy,  which  sets  up  one  sole  principle  as 
the  universal  explanation  of  nil  particulars.  In 
Aristotle  the  active  reason  Is  the  absolute  that 
explains  all.  Tin;  German,  too,  lias  an  art  that 
corresponds  to  li's  theoretic  principle.  Music 
expresses  tbe  slightest  shades  of  feeling,  tbe 
subtlest  movements  In  tbe  soul.  Its  material 
la  sound,  lha  flostlng  vibrations  in  nlr; 
but  with  this  lie  can  portray  processes 
from  their  bectiming  to  ihelr  cessation,  and 
describe  the  history  of  ctblcal  collisions  from 
their  Inr-cplioii  until  Ihelr  resolution  by  the 
might  ot  eternal  principles.  Sluslo  and  a 
psychologic  tendency  arc  as  much  consonant 
acU  rlties  of  one  soul  as  the  plastic  art  and  onto- 
lo~ic  londency.  The  German  movement  lu 
philosophy  Is  completed  \rbeo  German  philoso- 
phy rises  to  n  ]>olntof  view  in  psychology  where 
it  confirms  the  supreme rennlt  of  Greek  ontolory 
as  found  In  Aristotle  and  Halo.  When  German 
philosophy  finds  the  prrsuppoMUon  of  psychol- 
ogy to  be  i  h«  creative  reason  as  first  principle 
of  the  world  and  the  human  sonl,  then  It  baa 
reached  the  thought  of  Plato's  divine  reason 
as  the  itood  nnd  Aristotle's  thought  of  reason 
as  the  purely  active  The  manifestation  of  tbe 
national  senilis  for  Insight  Into  those  mental 
processes  hidden  trou  Iho  view  of  all  common 
rellection  was  noted  in  our  study  of  Mebrter 
Eckhnrt  un(|  Iu  Ancelus  Silesins,  t^elbullz,  Lea- 
klmr.  Goclbe  and  others,  but  It  seems  nrst  lo 
becin  a  national  philosophy  In  Kant.  Tbe 
Critique  of  1'uro  lie.ison  makes  us  no- 
qu  ilnuj.l  u-Jth  wonderful  attributes  of  the 
uilnrt.  Time,  space,  quality,  quantity, 
re  I  ht  Ion  nnd  mode  are  shown  to  be 
»  priori  possessions  of  mind  whl^b  It  getr 
try  looTtln-  Into  HseTf  and  not  bV  Oeriviug 
thein  from  experience  These  nre  forms  of 
Wine:  therefore;  bi;l  they  aro  also  logical  condi- 
tions of  ail  existence  in  the  world,  because 
tlicv  cro  the  a  priori  conditions  ot  onr  knowl- 
edge nnd  the  ajirlori  co  u'tlons  cf  the  exisl- 
eii' e  of  all  i>heiioiurna.  This  result  Is  lo  bar- 
r.iony  with  Aristotle's  theorj-.  Wnt  Kaut  did 
not  dr;  w  exactly  Ibis  t-onclus'lon.  He  said  that 
there  is  n  world  of  thiiigs-ln-theruselves  be- 
yoii-i  phctiomena  to  which  these  cutccories  and 
intullious  do  not  apply.  Our  lder.s  of 
God,  freedom,  Immortality  ana  creation 
aro  Idea.-,  too.  that  can  find  no  cor- 
respoudluir  ohject  la  the  world.  Hut 
thuv  nre  presupposed  ui  every  deed  that  we 
perform — i.ur  wiils  Imply  them  whenever  we 
act.  The  practical  reason  establishes  a  la:thlu> 
tlusp  ide;w  that  transcends  all  experience • -l- 
Ihougli  theoretical  reason  cannot  know  tlii  la. 
Kichtc,  whose  utulus  for  seeing  mentM  ,'.r-w 
cesse?  seems  to  be  much  tsre-ater  thiui  liaiilVt- 
nllhoitsh  wo  may  err  In  what  wc  allow  tor  the 
suggestions  he  recolves  from  Kant— has  not  es- 
■eullaliy  modlrleU  the  Kantiaii  view  ns  ti » en  in 
the  two  critiques,  but  he  has  added  very  re- 
markable deductions  of  the  Ideas  of  time,  space, 
quality,  quantity,  causality,  substance,  matter, 
nnd  similar  general  thoughts.  Ills  reduction  of 
the  two  critiques  to  one  science  of  krowlcdgc 
was  discussed  In  the  previous  leeture. 

ln  the  tbcoretlcal  part  ot  the  science  of 
knowh'dcn  at  Indicated  wo  luive  two  phases  or 
opposite  theses.  The  me  as  limited  by  tbe  not- 
mc  aflor.ls  the  basis  of  all  materialistic  realism. 
It  holds  that  mind  Is  the  product  of  nature,  nnd 
deduces  fatalistic  conclusions  just  as  the  first 
I  part  of  "The  Yooulon  of  Man"  expounded 
then..  richie  varies  In  Ills  expositions  of 
tils  Science  of  Knowledge,  sometimes  lenrlcg 
this  view  stated  tie  a  necessary  farm  of 
thinking  and  at  others  going  more  Into 
the  detail*  of  Its  deduction  from  consciousness. 
The  fact  that  consciousness  posits  or  ulPrms 
tiilu  limitation  of  tbe  me  by  tbe  not-me  niaKes 
It  possible  to  refer  all  thbl  limitation  to  the  me 
acting  through  nature  as  an  agent,  mid  thus  the 
oilier  part  of  the  theoretical  science  of  knowl- 
edge Is  tbe  basis  of  IdealUm  —  Just  as  the  second 
Bart  of  the  "Vocation  of  Man"  expounds  It. 
ui  I  k  nte  considers  Idealism  as  one-sided  as 
materialism,  and  adopts  the  critical  nttitude  of 
Kant,  which  justifies  Loth  and  repudiates  both. 

liy  far  the  roost  Important  contributions  of 
Tlidite  to  philosophy,  us  Intimated,  nro  his  de- 
ductions uf  categories,  lie  deduces  causality 
from  the  principle  which  nmrms  that  the  non- 
euo  determines  the  ceo,  and  in  like  manner 
derives  the  category  of  substantiality  from  the 
other  principle  of  consciousness  Hint  tbe  ego 
determines  Itself  by  determining  Hie  :ion-egu. 
In  his  secondary  developments  liom  the  same 
principles  he  deduces  time,  nnd  apace.  Feeling 
la  the  rooi  of  all  and  contains  states  which  are 
noi  coexistent,  but  successive  consciousness  Is 
always  n  power  of  reflection,  for  It  perceives 
Irs  own  activity,    r'ln-l,  it  perceives  mere  feel- 
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I*  not  the  objective  world.  J.  e.,  the 
world  of  external  things,  Including  organic 
Iteln^n,  nnd  even  rutin  as  organism,  la  separable 
in  thought  from  the  seltK-onsclons  Intelligence 
In  man.  nnd  exists  prior  hi  lime  to  It.  The 
great  imperfection  of  Sclielllng.  then.  Is  not  la 
con  trusting  man  and  nature,  builn  maintaining 
tho  complete  pural  leltsin  of  the  twodlstlngutsh- 
uiile  rculnis.  uutteail  of  till*,  we  must  bold  that 
the  latter  it  r.lmply  a  lower  phase  of  the  former. 
The  only  wonder.  In  fact.  is  Uow  Sclielllne  did 
not  see  At  the  time  he  wrote  the  transcendental 
Klea.lv.u  that  the  parallelism  of  nature  nnd 
Intelligence  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  Im- 
plication of  a  unity  transcending  both—* 
unity  which  for  Mm  could  only  bo  that 
l!i  which  they  agreed,  or  their  "  absolute  Indif- 
ference." The  source  and  rationale  of  his,  as  of 
all  oilier  pantheism,  is  in  puiilne  the  objective 
world  of  nature  on  the  same  plane  with  intelli- 
gence. In  his  account  of  the  I uudanie  nbtl  prin- 
ciples of  liicalism,  Pclielllng  cannot  be  said  u> 
make  any  advance  beyond  Fletote.  Both  start 
from  the  Immediate  perception  of  intelligence 
by  I'.sclf ;  both  find  In  the  nature  of  Intelligence 
an  original  dually  of  opposing  activities,  nnd 
both  connect  with  the  three  main  principles  the 
logical  laws  of  Ideality,  opposition  and  u round. 

The  ii2xl  step  In  Schelline's  philosophical  de- 
velopment was  his  philosophy  of  Identity.  To 
sav  that  he  was  led  to  It  externally  by  a  study 
ol  Spinoza,  <s  a  remark  to  which  only  a  super- 
ficial study  of  Sclielllng  lends  any  countenance. 
In  the  Introduction  to  tho  first  of  his  works  In 
•Lis  sta.ge,'he  virtually  confesses  that  the  pnral- 
lrlwm  and  Independence  of  the  philosophy  of 
knowledge  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  la  a 
half  truth  which  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  other  half;  that  both  must  be  united  In  a 
philosophy  of  existence  as  a  whole. 

Philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental 
philosophy  are  the  opposite  poles  of  his  philoso- 
phizing; the  philosophy  of  Identity  starts  from 
the  )>. lint  of  iitdiji ere  nee  aud  goes  onto  show 
how  the  opposite  i>oles  may  be  developed  from 
it.  Tho  whole  system  roust,  therefore,  rest  not 
on  the  reflective  opposition  of  intelligence  and 
nnl nrc,  subject  and  object,  but  on  the  produc- 
tion of  all  reality  by  and  in  the  absolute.  Schel- 
llug ueulns  wiih  reason  as  above  the -dualism 
of  subject  and  object,  anil  proceeds  to  establish 
"lie  Identity  of  the  two.  fullosopuy  thus  shows 
that  the  only  Intelligible  meaning  of  tnlugs-ln- 
tnenisclvca  Is  the  knowledge  of  tilings, or  rather 
of  the  finite,  as  they  are  in  the  absolute  reason. 

In  the  works  representative  of  Seuelllng's  last 
phase  of  speculation,  whicn  we  have  now 
reached,  he  virtually  admits  the  Imperfection 
of  the  system  of  Identity  nnd  attempts  to  show 
that  for  the  indeterminate  absolute  must  be  sub- 
stituted a  personal  God  and  for  tbe  co-ordina- 
tion of  man  ami  nutnre  me  subordination  of 
nature  to  a  system  of  free  beings.  ScbelltnK  at 
a  later  period  expressly  avers  that  the  panthe- 
istic absorptiou  of  all  things  In  the  absolute  is  a 
necessary  stage  toward  a  eemilne  monotheism. 

In  his  treatise  on  "human  freedom  "  he  begins 
with  some  general  remarks  on  pantheism  In 
which  he  says  that  it  is  usually  held  that  pan- 
theism is  destructive  at  once  of  all  Individual- 
ltv  and  of  all  freedom,  but  neither  of  these 
charges-  can  be  substantiated.  Tbe  dead  and 
motionless  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  spiritualized 
by  Idealism,  Is  tbe  true  philosophy  of  nature, 
which,  however,  must  be  carried  up  into  a  phi- 
losophy of  spirit  resting  upon  tbe  supremacy  ol 
freewill. 

echelltng.  start  lug  from  the  absolute  In  Ute 
shn\>c  of  pure  lnrtlliercnce  or  primal  baseless- 
ness as  It  had  been  reached  In  the  system  of 
Identity,  goes  on  to  maintain  that  God  first  ap- 
pears as  I  he  dire  nipt  Ion  of  existence  and 
ground  in  order  that  he  may  finally  transform 
Ills  original  indifference  into  identity,  and  thus 
become  a  self-conscinus  person  or  Willi 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  bow  the 
possibility  of  evil  Is  reconciled  with  the  per* 
sonalltv  of  Clod,  and  further  to  explain  the 
actual  existence  of  ovll. 
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Ji  Brilliant  jueeture  front  Pro- 
fessor Harris. 
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.Professor  M srrU  fare  yesterday  morning  the  se«- 
oi>d  lectors  ef  ale  course  of  three  on  Fichte's  Philo- 
sophy, iiis  immediate  snbjeet  beta* 

FICHTE'S  WiaemSBCBAFTSLEamsV— TUXORETfCA*. 

Tbe  thir*  sod  tone!  a ding  lecture  of  the  coarse 
will  dlscass  the  WI»senschaft*ielireypraUleal,  sud 
will  be  given  ob  Saturday  morning,  closing  the  term. 
An  abstract  of  Prefessor  Harris's  lectors  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  U  reek  wasenfetogic  snd  ssw  tbat>  the  world 
is  a  revelation  of  reason.  Tbs  Gsrmao  is  psycho- 
lopio  ami  sees  into  the  essential  activities  of  reason 
ns  revealed  in  human  thinking.  The  Greek  art  looks 
upon  all  nature  as  Immediately  instinct  with  -  life. 
'J  lie  murmur  of  die  leaves  of  tbe  oak  tree  Is  tbs 
voice  of  a  drysd>thac  haunts  the  tree;  another  nymph 
dwells  hard  by  in  that  fountain,  sod  her  voice  Is 
hi  aril  in  tbo  babbling  of  its  rill.  Each  distinction 
in  i  atnre  seems  to  toe  "Mantels"  of  the  Greek  mind 
to  have  its  origin  in  B'  distinct  personality  in  tbs  in- 
visible world;  bat  all  is  spiritual  or  rational. 

a  kiu  to  tbe  art  spirit  ot  the  Greeks  is  the  scientific 
spnlt  of  tbe  same  people,  lu  that  It  explains  the 
i  nturul  b\  rational  causes,  although  science  differs 
troui  art  in  referring  particular  phenomena  to  gen- 
oral  causes  or  principle*  rather  than  to  special  indi- 
vidual causes,  Ihe  personifications  at  nymphs  sod 
nod».    To  refer  the  particular  to  lbs  universal  is  tbe 
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Emery    Bead*     the    Concluding 
Paper  of  Professor  Watfon. 


SeL.elling's    Later  PhiloBopliy  and 
Transition  t*  Hegel* 


■nBwnmoM  ins seisntine  soirtt  and  tns 
culmination  of  It  Is  tosnd  ia  philosophy,  which  sets 
op  one  sole  principle  as  the  universal  explanation  of 
all  particulars. 

Music  and  a  psychologic  tendency  are  as  ranch 
consonant  activities  of  one  soul  as  tbe  plastic  art  and 
ontolojric  teudency.  Tlrs  German  movement  la 
pbilocopby^is  completed  when  German  philosophy 
i  inca  to  a  poiut  of  view  in  psychology  where  it  con- 
sults tbe  supreme  recall  of  i.fook  ontology  as  found 
in  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  manifestation  of  the 
rational  «eniu*  for  Insight  iutc  those  mental  pro- 
etssei  Liudcn  from  the  view  of  all  common  reflee- 
tion  was  noted  in  our  study  of  Meister  Eckhart,  and 
in  Angeius  Slleslrrs,  Leibnitz,  Les-ing,  Gothe  sod 
others,  but  it  seems  lirst  lo  begia  a  national  philoso- 
phy in  Kant. 

The  "Critique of  Pare  Rea-on"  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  wonderful  sltributes  of  tbe  .mind.  Time, 
space,  quality,  quantity,  relation  snd  mode  are 
shown  lo  be  a  prioti  possessions  of  mind,  which  it 
pet?  by  looking  into  itself,  and  not  by  deriving  them 
Irom  experience.  These  are  loruia  of  rtind,  there 
fore;  but  they  are  also  logical  conditions  of  all  ex- 
isttnee  In  tbe  world,  because  they  are  the  a  prion 
conditions  of  tbe  existence  of  sll  phenomena.  This 
lesult  is  in  harmony  with  Aristotle's  theory.  Bat 
Kant  did  not  draw  exactly  this  conclusion.  Be  said 
that  there  is  a  world  of  tniiigs-iu.tbemselves  beyond 
|.t  enc-mena,  to  which  these  categories  and  iutotrioos 
do  not  apply,  c'urideas  ot  God,  freedom,  imraor- 
lality  nnd  crestiou  are  ideas, t  oo,  that  can  find  no 
coi responding  object  in  the  woild. 

but  they  me  presupposed  In  every  deed  that  we 
pei  form—  our  wills  iuiph  them  whenever  we  act. 
The  practical  teasoo  establishes  a  faith  in  these  loeas 
Hint  transcend  all  experience,  although  tbeora'.i^U 
reason  cannot  know  them.  Flcbte,  whose  geuin<  tor 
seeing  mental  processes  teems  to  be  raucn  greater 
tliun  Kant's— although  ws  may  err  in  what  as  allow 
for  tbe  suggestions  be  receives  from  Kant,  hss  net 
essentially  modified  the  Kantian  vtsw  as  given  in  the 
two  critiques,  but  be  had  added  very  remarkable  de- 
ductions of  the  ideas  of  time,  spa.**  quality,  quan- 
tity, causally,  substance,  matter.and  similar  genera! 
thought*. 

His  "Science  of  Knowledge"  bat  a  general  intro- 
duction in  which  he  finds  the  fnodameutal  basis  ol 
till  consciousness  to  lc  tbe  tlireu  laws  of  identity, 
distinction  and  limitation— (a  i,  tbe  me  It  identical 
with  the  tue;  (b),  the  uot-me  is  not  Identical  witn  tbs 
me;  to),  the  me  limits  and  is  homed  by  tbe  not-me. 
The  tu-jt  and  second  principle  express  only  partially 
tbe  fact  of  consciousness,  but  tbe  third  nearly  ex- 
pre. »ts  the  whole.  Every  consciousness  gives  us-  tbe 
fact  of  uintnul  lituiintiou  ot  me  ana  not-me.  It  It 
only  necessary  to  add,  "Consciousness  Is  a  whole  ac- 
tivity that  ilbtlnguishes  within  it-slf  a  me  that  limits 
and  is  limited  by  a  not-me,"  to  make  tbs  statement 
complete. 

With  these  three  principle*  Ficbw  closes  tbs  gen- 
eral introduction  and  aeduccs  two  parts  of  tbo 
science,  a  theoretical  and  a  practical,  from  the  Ibint 
principle.  In  so  far  fcstcousctousne*s  affirms  a  not- 
be  ss  limiting  the rnc,  we  huve  tbo  subject  tbs  theo- 
retical science  of  knowledge  |in  which  we  must  ei- 
piiiio  uow  It  happens,  tliat  nature  seems  to  be  the 
active  cause  and  the  human  mind  Its  result,  as  well 
a*  bow  It  happcus  that  consciousness,  by  its  own 
activity,  produces  ana  supports  this  appearance  of  a 
nature  that  limits  the  k-ju|. 

Tbe  second  part  of  thesclence  oi  knowledge  is  call- 
ed practical.  It  considers  tbs  part  of  the  third  prin- 
ciple which  affirms  tint  the  me  limit*  tbe  uot  ute. 
In  every  act  of  our  wills  we  may  caa**e  some  modm- 
c-Htlon  in  tbe  objecliis  world  by  which  we  may  re- 
dace  tbe  quantity  of  it  that  is  alien  to  tbe  ms  by  ius- 
poMtig  on  some  portion  of  it  the  form  of  the  inc.  If 
we  could  realise  oar  wills  perfectly  we  should  leave 
no  alien  determinatlou  lu  the  not-ias,  bat  trausinste 
it  all  hito  forms  corresponding  to  our  own  ides. 

lu  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science  of  know!- 
ediie  mr  u.dic*  «.',  we  have  two  phases  or  opposite 
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tnere*.    Hi*)  me  as  limited  by  the  not-me  affords  tbs 
bar-Is  of  all  usateriallsric  realism. 

Xhe  fact  that  consciousness  posits  or  ifflrms  this 
limitation  ot  the  mc  by  the  uot-me  makes  it  po*»iol* 
to  refer  all  Ibis  liiiltailonto  the  rao  acting  throagb 
namre  ss  an  agent  and  thus  ■  be  othsr  part  of  tns 
t>>eoreiical  soerce  of  knowledge  is  tbe  basis  ot  ideal- 
ism—ins' as  the  recond  part  of  the  •Vocation  of 
Mau"  expounded  it.  Bat  Flcbte  considers  Idealism 
as  one-sided  as  materialism,  and  adopt*  tbs  critleal 
sttitude  of  Kant,  which  justifies  both  and  repu- 
diate* both.  Tte  trne  point  of  view  sbooH 
include  l*ttb,  and  limit  each  through  the  other, 
just  us  the  third  general  principle  unites  those  of 
iikullly  and  distinction.  Bat  lo  tbs  Idealistic  pha»e 
ot  consideration  we  see  arias  ths  dirtlnctton  between 
tbe  ego  as  a  whole  or  the  eutlre  extent  of  couscloo*- 
ncfs.  and  Ihe  ego  us  particular  clement  of  it  wticb  is 
lin.ftod  by  tbe  non-ego.  Here  the  universal  ego  ap- 
l*srs  a*  that  which  Limits  tbo  particular  ego  through 
tbe  world  as  the  noii-ego.  Too  non-ego  is  there  uot 
Ihe  opposite  ot  the  utn  vernal  ego,  mt  only  et  the 
Iisrticular  ego.  Hers  i»  :ue  proper  trAii.itlon  to 
i  ho  practical  part  of  the  science  of .  knowledlf  s.  For 
BtM  appears  tbe  pa rtHcular  or  finite  ego,  In  contrast 
to  tbo  universal  or  absolute  ego,  and  hence  tbe 
problem  of  union  witb  it  comes  distinctly  before  as. 
How  can  the  particular  ego  become  tbs  universal 
ego  nod  transcend  this  limitation  through  tbe  noo- 
eg»?  Flcbt*-  anrwers  that  he  c  iu  begin  toil  work  by 
moral  activity.  He  lias  an  Infinite  ideal;  let  hlin 
strive  to  realize  this  and  become  a  moral  being,  and 

be  will  at  the  tame-Mmc  dlmlui-b  tbe  uot-me. 

by  t.r  the  most  important  contribution  of  Fichte 
to  pbilosopby,  ng  intimated,  arc  bi."  deductions  of 
categories,  tie  deduce*  causality  from  toe  principle 
winch  alhrius  that  the  non-ego  ueturmines  tiie  ego, 
and  in  like  manner  derives  tbe  category  of  substan- 
ttiiilty  Irom  the  other  principle  of  Ciiasctou*ne&<  that 
the  ego  determines  h>elt  by  Uelerminirg  tbe  noo- 
eso.  In  Ids  secondary  developments  from  the  mine 
principles  be  deduces  lime  and  space.  Feeling  is 
the  root  ol  all,  snd  contains  states  which  are  not  co- 
existent, bnt  successive  consciou-ncs  is  always  a 
now  er  si  )  eftcction,  for  It  u  "rcelves  its  own  activity. 
First,  it  perceives  mere  feeling;  secondly,  it  per- 
ceives its  feeling  or  sensation  in  a  series  that  occu- 
pies tlrue. 

Tteu  a  third  <rflecllou  perceives  tbe  fcrtn  of  ihe 
consciousness  of  time  and  its  content;  this  is  Ihe 
idea  fit  Hpscc.  A  fourth  reflection  of  tbo  conscious- 
ness tuut  perceives  space,  lime  a-d  their  contents, 
lurnii-hes  the  idea  o|  causality,  and  a  fifth  reflection 
Uihco vers  substantiality.  Lach  subsequent  staue  ol 
reflection  sees  tbe  previous  stsgc  as  a  whole.  Take 
tbe  idea  of  cause  mid  effect,  and  tee  it  ts  a  totality, 
and  you  have  coiita  tui,  or  self-determination,  lo 
which  tbe  eilect  and  cause  do  not  fall  asauder  In 
place  or  in  time,  but  are  seen  as  peruiuoeut  cause 
and  peronneut  effect,  and  tbas  as  subnanc:  and  at- 
tribute. S*  the  idta  ol  space  is  that  ot  tue  reality 
of  all  poiuir,  and  hence  of  infinite  liues  in  every  <li- 
rocliou,  while  time  makes  only  one  poiut  real  (tbe 
now)  and  all  tbe  rest  as  nnreal  (past  or  tutor*). 

Tbe  idea  oi  suosjlai.llulitv  or  sell  -detenu! nation  is 
not  co-ordinate  and  antithetic  of  tbe  Uea  of  cun>al- 
i'y,  us  Km  -lite  supposed,  but  transcendent  and  in- 
cinsite  of  it.  Had  Fichus  seen  this,  he  would  have 
u.adc  his  theortticsl  science  ot  knowledge  reach  the 
thought  of  the  mom*  of  Aristotle  aud  establish  tbe 
principle  of  absolute  reas<>u  as  God.  Ari-tctle  would 
have  criticised  bio  list  of  fundamental  principle*  and 
required  hnu  to  add  a  fourth  one  in  wnlcb  he  staled 
both  sides  at  a  selt-detormtniug  ego,  instead  ot  a 
"divisible  ego  Hunted  l>y  a  divisible  nao-cco."  The 
identity  of  the  faudaineutal  principle  of  nature 
witb  the  ideal  of  tbe  conscious  ego  would  thaj  bare 
been  asserted  as  bath  theoretical  aud  practical. 

The  EveBlwg  ■esalwss. 

The  abstract  of  ths  lecture  of  i'rof.  Wuuon  on 
"PcLelling's  Later  Pbilosopby  and  Transition  lo  He- 
gel." as  read  by  Mr.  Emery,  is  as  follows: 

The  transcendents  1  Idealism  is,  with  all  its  merits 
full  of  Inconsistencies.  It  leaves  the  relsi'oos  of 
subject  snd  object  badly  defined.  To  be  even  a  lo- 
gically consistent  expression  of  Scbelling't  second 
{.base  of  speculation,  It  has  to  be  developed  sod  re- 
ductd  to  a  system. 

C'ott r  inspection  manes  It  apparent  that  Seedling 
Is  nlily  Hegel  in  germ,  witb  much  tbst  It  most  ;har- 
acterisltc  and  valuable  in  him  left  out.  Tbe  trans- 
cendental idealism  Is  less  of  a  tract  than  most  of 
cVhclling't  ofber  writings.  It  n  very  unequally 
worked  out,  and  holdv  In  solution  two  opposite 
pnnclplts  nevtr  perlectly  reconciled.  Toe  most  de- 
veloped part  of  the  treatise  is  the  theoretical,  next  in 
Importance  Is  tbe  practical  i«rt,  which  It  valuable 
ss  a  short  and  dear  statement  of  the  basis  of  ethics, 
aud  a*  conceived  by  Ficble. 

in  tbe  Introduction  Scbelliog  draws  a  strong  csn- 
trast  between  ins  philosophy  of  nature  and  tea 
philosophy  of  knowledge,  which  is  at  once  tbs 
source  of  tbe  strength  and  Ihe  wenkussi  of  his 
system.  This  opposition  of  two  faodasteetal 
sources  or  disciplines  was  to  Fichte  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.  Fichte's  pblloso- 
pbv  was  so  attempt  to  explain  reality  on  tbs  suppo- 
•illon  Ibat  tbere  Is  no  intelligence  other  than  tbs 
>nm  of  fin  te  intelligence,  wbicb  in  Dchelling's 
pin  are  are  the  "brslns  of  tne  universe.." 

Bnt  Ficbie  was  compelled  to  olstlngntsb  between 
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tbe  abeolale  ego  ud  ibe  Unite  ego,  and  M  rejrira 
Ike  latter  a*  eternally  striTing  lowardi  a  goal  it  ta 
Incapable  ol  reaching.  The  tbere  gradually 
etuereed  a  distinction  between  tbe  individual  and 
tue  alwolute  ego.  It  u  the  Kaotlao  theory  lr  Itself 
without  tbe  explanation  by  which  Kant  attempted 
to  determine  it.  It  can  baraiy  be  said  that  Schellmg 
has  absolutely  conlradtciod  Kiohte,  bowerer  he  may 
have  i-f  emed  to  do  so.  To  appreciate  the  true  and 
laltc  lu  the  oppo-ltlon  of  nature  and  intelligedce,  a* 
ret  forth  by  Schellinf,  we  mart  draw  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  individual  and  absolute  Intelligence, 

In  bla  account  of  the  lundamenUI  principles  of 
.Idealism,  SchelliDg  cannot  be  said  to  make  aiiv  ad- 
rame-  bevoufl  Ficbtc.  Both  start  from .the Im me- 
diate perception  of  intelligence  by  «»»"» *n*  ,nJ '$" 
nature  ol  Intelligence  an  original  duality  ot  opposite 
icnrnio,  ana  connect  vm  we  awt  asem  prluctpJes 
tbe  logical  lawi  or  ideutity,  apportion  and  piliuaJ. 
The  iutUilty  of  Intelligence  is  oi  great  Importance  to 
recoTnixe,  but  It  must  not  be  conceived  a*  simply  tae 
negatne  or  all  deterintnatenes*.  In  Itself  Inteill- 
geuce  la  pore  infinity,  and  only  because  it  la  to  Im 
consclons  of  Itaelt  U  It  necessary  to  regard  it  at  bas- 
iled or  determined, 

.  Sell-conscious new  tutu  become*  as  accidental  de- 
tcnuiiialion  0/  the  pure  self,  and  hence  the  supreme 
reality  ii  to  be  rouubt  in  tbe  mere  abstraction  of 
pure  being.  Iu  Schelllng  we  everywhere  And  tbe 
conflict  01  tbe  opposite  principles  of  attraction  and 
concretion,  and  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  elthar  erer 
ealn*  the  victory.  Tbe  theoretical  pa.t  of  Scael- 
llDK'a  phllotopby  Iw  already  boeo  characterised  a* 
a  mixture  ot  metaphysics  and  psychology. 

Scbeiliog's  explanation  or  objectivity  is  satisfactory 
to  no  cue  who  asks  seriously  what  is  meant  by  the 
ud  conscious  lu  art.  That  the  productions  of  artistic 
genius  contain  .11  ihem  an  element  of  UBConscioBS- 
ness  ia  manifest  ••nougb,  bat  tbe  unconscious  must 
cot  lie  identified  with  ultimate  reality.  In  talcing 
his  iciogc  In  QiK-^naciousoeas.  Scbclling  practically 
confense*  bit  tallore  to  solve  tbe  problem  of  pblloa- 
opby. 

He  begloa  with  reason  as  above  that  dualism  of 
subject  and  ol-jeet,  and  proceeds  to  establish  tbe 
iilcitit)  of  tbe  two.  In  tbe  worka  representative  of 
the  last  phase  of  Hchellinj's  speculation,  be  virtual- 
ly admits  tbe  Imperfection  ot  the  system  of  ideutity, 
and  attempts  to  show  tbat  for  tbe  iudeierrainate  as 
solnte  must  be  eiibatitoted  a  personal  God,  and  to* 
the  co  orUinaliou  of  man  and  nature  the  suburdlna- 
t  im  of  ratine  to  a  sjrtem  ot  free  beings. 

The  tranaltiOD  Is  made  In  "Philosophy  and  B*U- 
gion."  which  In  one  aspect  la  the  completion  of  tbe 
system  ot  Identity,  and  lu  another  a  mystical  tran- 
scenoence  of  it.  Tbe  treatise  m  "Human  Freedom" 
begins  with  some  general  remarks  on  mntheUat 
which  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  niooo- 
the.-lic  solution  that  follows.  It  la  usually  held  tbat 
pantheism  Is  de.-troeiitc  of  all  individuality  and 
freedom,  bnt  if  by  pantheism  Is  meant  the  l  m  qua- 
rtern c  ot  all  things  in  God,  tbe  charge  cannot  be 
substantiated.  Mao  couM  not  be  tree  wers  be  not 
dependent  upon  God.  Oury  In  freely  acting  b<*ia«* 
can  God  reveni  himself,  ana  these  are  last  as  trury 
as  he  is. 

Schilling  goes  on  to  maintain  tbat  God  tint  ap- 
peals a*  the  description  of  exh-tcsce  and  ground,  ia 
order  that  be  may  finally  transform  bh  engine,'  !■• 
ii'fl >)  etc.  e  into  activity,  and  tlma  liecome  ■  <flt-e  ■• 
k4<,m  per  en  or  Willi    Tbe  tualn  value  of  Schellrag'-a 

fatter  philosophy  lies  ia  lb  vMd  presentr  tlon  of 
ptoblema  for  solution,  and  Id  Ks  prophecies  of  tbe 
reconciliation  of  contradiotioM'  which  It  dose  not 
Itself  recognise.  In  his  Drat  stage  of  speculation 
man  It  all  in  all,  tbe  centre  aba  ground  of  ex- 
planation oi  all  things:  at  the  and1  of  lib)  career 
man  bad  ceased  to  be  to  him  more  than  tbe  medlojo 
through  wbtcb  the  Divine  Being  szsvnlfeets  but  Infi- 
nite perfection,  wltboat  interference*  with  human 
freedom.  The  process  by  which  these  extremes  are 
united,  constitutes  tbe  main  valve  of  Scbeiling's 
philosophy.  Tbe  best  fruit  of  tbe  study  of  BcuellSg 
is  tbe  hold  it  enables  us  to  bave  over  the-  lntsottely 
richer  and  fuller  system  of  his  successor'  Hegel. 
Ficbte  and  Selieillng  may  be  neglected  without  seri- 
ous Its.-,  although  a  study  of  their  writings  is- not  to 
be  despised;  but  to  n<  irlect  Kant  and  Hegel  ta-to-lose 
tbe  blgbeat  philosophical  education  which  the  flow 
of  human  thought  bos  brought  down  and  lala-at 
feet. 
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In  tbe  cycle,  wbat  must  bave  been  tbe  bufftuuins; 
of  tbe  previous  cycle  of  which  the  babe  la  the 
culmination?  Wbtt  innst  hare  b*eo  the  cycles 
before  ilist?  If  one  does  not  get  further  back  than 
a  jeiiy-n.b  or  a  clam,  there  la  no  law  In  thinking. 
If  tbe  cycle*  are  stationary  babyhood  li  ia  better 
defioition  of  man  than  his  full-£rown  estate. 
Again,  he  did  not  aec  the  necessity  of  pre- 
existence  to  account  for  Immortality.  Tbe  soul 
has  no  recollection  of  a  former  existence.  It  be- 
gins a  new  consciousness.  It  Is  practically  a  new 
beias;.  Dr.  Jones  fartber  defined  bis  ground 
by  saying  tbst  the  whole  aottl  uerer 
comes  into  tbs  body  and  Is  not  mani- 
fest. Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Feabody  affirmed 
her  belief  la  proexlatence.  Mr.  Alcutt  followed 
on  tbe  same  sloe,  saying  that  by  orec'xletenoe  he 
meant  wbat  la  suggested  when  the  powers  of 
memory  and  Inference  which  the  aonl  exercises 
are  manifest  when  there  has  been  no  apparent 
development  f  rum  earthly  causes.  They  *re  evi- 
dently brought  here  from  a  previous  life.  He 
also  apoke  of  tbe  character  of  the  lecture,  and 
thought  those  who  came  to  laugh  at  the  school 

Professor  Harris  atso  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
preexlstence.  Ue  regarded  tbe  reminiscence 
theory  of  Plato  as  symbolic,  and  not  to  be  Inter- 
preted literally  wtlh  Dr.  Jones.  Plato  was  grad- 
ually reaching  tbe  doctrine  of  the  dpriori  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  wants  to  explain  how  we  get  tbe 
Idea  of  univenale.  By  a  symbol,  be  says,  that  the 
idea  does  not  cume  from  below,  but  only  when  tbe 
souls  rises  Into  eternity.  Was  tbe  soul  eternal 
with  Cod?  Then  why  did  it  come  here?  If  It  was 
not  eten.al.  It  began  some  time,  and  might  as  well 
begin  here  as  anywhere.  If  It  began  here,  then 
there  Is  a  great  opportunity  for  ihTine  grace  to 
elevate  it?  «"»  human  life  has  great 
significance.  This  theory  seems  true.  Be 
the  pretfxlstenoe  theory  the  problem  of 
ubaoaophy  is  petrified,  not  solved.  It  makes 
the  many  eternal  as  well  as  the  one,  and  says  that 
there  la  no  such  thing  as  creation.  But  tbe  other 
view  makes  tbe  Creator  a  God  of  Infinite  grace  in 
that  be  Is  makinc  new  soul*  all  the  time,  and  helps 
them  to  live  iu  his  image.  Ue  raises  being  from 
tbe  depths  of  non-being,  from  the  overflowing 
fulness  of  bis  love.  Dr.  Jones  argued  that  the  In- 
destructible nature  of  tbe  soul  was  the  best  argu- 
ment for  its  Immortality.  The  debate  was  the 
must  briaklv  sustained  nt  the  at- ssion.  it  overran 
the  two  liuiirs  and  a-!ialf  allotted  to  lecture  and 
discussion,  and  was  abruptly  terminated  by  tbe 
director. 

In  tbe  evening  tbe  Ilev.  R.  A.  Holland  of  Chi- 
cago delivered  a  lecture  upon  "Atomism,"  of 
which  the  following  la  an  outline:  Atomism  Is 
that  tendency  In  thought  which  pecks  to  explain 
big  mysteries  by  an  e*juai  quantity  ot  little  mys- 
tn-R-s.  ;is  it  a  universe  oi  pulverized  were  not  aa 
obscure  as  a  uulverae  of  solid  auknowableness. 
It  has  roauy  forma.  In  physical  scitnce  it  is  tbe 
atomic  theory;  in  the  science  of  knowledge  it  Is 
empiricism; 'in  politic*  it  Is  Individualism;  in 
art,  rcallbin;  and  In  ethic*  It  identities  good  with 
pleasure  and  pleasure  with  pleasant  leeliugs  or 
sensations.  In  all  those  forma  it  ha*  the  same 
faults.  Nuture  Is  not  explained  by  being  ground 
to  powder  in  one's  imagination.  Imperceptible 
dust  does  not  make  clear  tbe  object  of  perception. 
Tboini|>erccptil>lcls  only  anotner  name  for  tbe 
same  mystery  It  is  supposed  to  have  removed  from 
I  lie  mind's  eight.  1  ue  mbiuiteosinjal  is  as  strange 
asthb  infinite.  This  tine  dust  of  worlds,— what 
is  if?  Wbat  moulds  it  into  earth,  and  sea,  and 
air/  Does  it  originate  its  own  motion?  How? 
liv  simple  attraction?  Attraction  alone  would 
draw  tbe  universe  into  a  solid  mass,  without  pos- 
sibility of  motion.  By  simple  repulsion?  Beixil- 
slon  alone  would  scatter  the  universe  out  of  all 
possibility  of  form.  Form  implies  bounds,  and 
bounds  imply  a  binding*  force.  The  diffused  gas 
must  have  wine  principle  of  continuity  to  distin- 
guish it  as  a  ga*.  Hut  simple  repulsion  would 
destroy  all  continuity,  not  having  so  much  as 
space  for  tbe  atoms  to  exist  in,  for  space,  too, 
must  have  limit,  or  bound,  even  If  the  bound  be 
its  own,  which,  however  absolute.  re- 
pulsion would  explode  at  once,  burling 
its  content*  to  uttermost  nowhere.  If 
but  attraction  and  repulsion  were  at  work,  and 
cither  of  them  stronger  than  tbe  other,  the  con- 
dition of  tblngs  would  soon  Decome  tbe  same  aa 
if  there  were  but  one  force.  One  would  finally 
overcome  and  nullify  the  other.  And  as  tbey 
have,  already  bad  lurinite  time  for  the  trial  of 
strength,  It  must  hare  been  decided  before  now 
whether  tne  universe  were  to  be  mass  without 
inoiloD,  or  motion  without  either  mass  to  move 
or  space  to  move  in.  Moreover,  It  tbe  two  oppos- 
ing forces  be  equal  and  constant,  tbe  universe 
would  have  the  same  density  throughout  and' 
forever.  Hence  every  atom  must  have  power  to 
attract;  power  to  repel,  and  a  choice  which  of 
these  powers  to  use,  and  in  what  degree  to  use  It 
so  as  to  make  now  the  granite  crag,  now  the 
mosses  that  grow  In  its  clefts,  and  now  the  cas- 
cade that  breaks  acalnst  its  midway  ledge*  into 
a  downward  breeze  of  mist. 

Again,  It  tbe  atoms  were  In  contact  they  would 
be  no  looger  atoms,  but  a  solid  mass,  as  we  h«ve 
seen,  incapable  of  motion.  But  if  they  are  apart 
tbey  have  spaces  between  them,  and  these  spaces 
are  voids,  and  voids  are  nothings.  Now,  noth- 
ings cannot  transmit,  cannot  undulate,  have 
neither  points  of  tbe  compass  nor  degrees  of 
distance,  it  was  to  fill  up  just  such  an  abyss  of 
nothing,  between  the  earth  and  tbe  sun,  that 
science  poured  Into  It  a  sea  of  billowing  etber  for 
beat  and  light  to  drift  across.  But  tbe  ether 
turns  out  to  ne  no  true  sea.  If  com- 
posed of  atoms  separated  by  rolcl*. 
For  these  voids  need  each  to  be  filled 
with  ether  as  much  as  dla  the  great 
void  between  toe  earth  and  tbe  sun;  and  should 
other  seas  of  ether  be  poured  Into  them  this  eth- 
er would  likewise  prove  to  be  stoma  separated  by 
voids  or  nothings.  Since,  then,  the  least  void  or 
nothing  la  as  large  as  tbe  largest,— nothing  divid- 
ed br  ninety-flv«  million  miles  being  do  less  than 
nothing  multiplied  by  the  same  amount,— the 
nearest  stoma  are  as  far  apart  as  the  worlds 
themselves  and  leaves  tbe  universe  Just  where  It 
was  In  point  of  mystery.  But  more,  bow  will 
science  form  tbe  different  chemical  elements  ex- 
cept by  giving  the  atoms  "different  weight* 
according  to  their  equivalent  of  combination? 
But  differences  of  weight  are  difference  of 
density,  and  differences  of  density  are  difference* 
of  dlBtauoe  between  tbe  atoms  combined  Ln  a 
given  space."  And  so  the  atom  Itself 
which  was  to  be  tne  utmost  compression  of  mat- 
ter,—matter  In  It*  simplest  form,  Irreduoibl*  and 
absolutely  solid,— turns  out  to  nave  a  whole  aa 
tronomy  of  minor  atom*  separated  by  Immeasur- 
able abysses  of  nothing  within  It*  own  private 
little  cosmos. 

Ths  lecturer  went  on  to  apply  tbe  same  method 
or  treatment  to  empirical  cognition  and  th*  the- 
ory of  private  interest  ln  tbe  8 tat*.    Conoemlim; 


artbessld:  ''Here  It  insist*  that  art  Is  imita- 
tion; that  things  are  to  be  painted  as  they  are  to 
the  last  atom  of  realism.  Ideale  are  false.  Na- 
ture alone  is  beautiful,  and  by  nature  is  meant 
not  her  perfect  intention,  at  If  she  had  a  ■  Unci 
behind  her  appearances  which  was  striv.  ig  to 
reveal  itself  through  them,  but  simply  tbe  tblnjpi 
of  sense,— a  bit  of  blue  akv,  a  puddle  of 
green  bliine,  a  lady's  boudoir,  a  nsh-boy  in  a  bean 
of  flounders,  eels  and  crabs,  a  streot-walker 
with  bedraggled  garment*  and  frowsy  hair,  and 
eyes  red  from  loss  of  sleep,  or  M.  Zola's  dirty 
wash-tubs,  anything  and  everything,  since  tbey 
are  all  alike  realities  and  equally  dear  to  nature, 
to  far  as  nature  only  sisrnine*  whatever  Is.  To 
prefer  one  scene  to  anotner  would  be  to  assotn* 
for  art  a  superiority  over  nature,  while  nature 
never  discriminates,  and  would  as  lief  make  a 
sunset  the  background  of  a  busxard's  perch  on  a 
dead  horse  as  a  vermilion  glory  In  Itself.  Art, 
therefore,  must  not  choose  Its  subjects,  but  copy 
whatever  It  sees,  and  see  like  a  cow 
with      big      nature-loving     eyes.  For       if 

beautv  dwell  not  in  the  mind,  but  In  tbe  thing, 
the  *,rara  of  tbe  landscape  is  aa  beautif  ai  to  the 
cow  as  to  tbe  man,  and  she  ahowa  a  genuine 
artistic  Instinct  by  gazing  at  It  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  much  good  taste  and  rumination. 

Moreover,  to  copy  things  doe*  not  require  any 
unity  of  intention,  for  they  have  no  Intention  of 
unity.  Things  are  Indifferent  to  each  other.  Tbe 
brook  never  dreams  of  the  hills,  nor  tbe  trees  of 
tbe  clouds,  and  tbe  road  bas  no  expectation,  as  it 
winds,  of  ford  or  of  forest.  Every  pebble,  weed, 
brier,  scraggy  oak,  drop  of  floating  vapor  and 
speck  of  mud,  seems  aa  object  by  It- 
self, and  may  bo  painted  alone.  Tbey 
do  not  conspire  to  form  a  landscape, 
and  seen  near  by  give  no  bint  of  one.  It  Is  the 
eye  ot  tbe  mind  whlcb,  from  afar,  lends  them  the 
harmony  of  its  own  perspective  and  frames  them 
into  a  single  view.  But  such  a  view,  according 
to  theorv  of  tbe  realism,  is  Inartistic,  inasmuch 
as  it  falsifies  tbe  disjoined  realities  of  nature. 
Art,  like  science,  must  stick  to  atoms;  that  la,  to 
tbe  pebbles  and  briers  and  scraggy  oaks  and  mud. 
But  if  this  be  jest,  it  finds  its  perfection  ln  pho- 
tography. Quit  painting,  and  photograph  na- 
ture. Photograplis  do  not  Idealize,  bat  fmltat* 
Luing:;  exactly.  The  man  with  the  camera  and 
sensitized  plate  surpasses  Boonarottl  Or  Raphael, 
Claude  or  Turner.  Henceforth  be  is  the  artist 
supreme. 

Mr.  Holland  closed  by  a  discos* ion  of  atomic 
morals,  showing  how  the  identification  of  good 
with  pleasure,  and  pleasure  with  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, was  as  narrow  and  misguided  a  doctrine  a* 
the  assertion  that  realism  In  painting  Is  true  art. 

Boston  Transcript 
Aug.    12,    1882 

A  dUUPSS  OF  FICBTFS  PHILOSOPHY, 

[CorenftBdeiM.  of  th*  VnnatMui 

Concern*!  Aug.  11. 

Professr*  Harris's  wonderful  power  of  ex- 
awcumi.sne  meaning  from  the  seemingly  un- 
fathomable depths  of  German  thinking,  and 
presenting  it  clearly  to  the  attentive  mind  of 
the  learner,  waa  forcibly  illustrated  ln  hi*  lec- 
ture upon  "Fichte,  ".given  yesterday  morning. 
This  lecture  and  the  preceding  one,  upon  tbe 
same  subject,  can  beat  be  considered  together, 
since  each  waa  an  explanation  ln  part  of 
Fichte's  system.  The  difference  between  tbe 
Greek  and  the  German  thought  was  ex- 
plained by  bim,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
greatest  minds  ot  Germany  have  sought  to 
make  a  unity  of  these  two.  The  Greek 
sees  spirit  at  once  manifesting  itself 
through  -Hatnre,  a  rational  person- 
ality objectionlzlns.  itself  ln  external 
forms.  Hence,  the  Greek  expresses  himself 
best  In  art,  as  that  is  the  embodiment  of 
spirit  in  aa  eattemml  form.  In  his  specula- 
tion, the  Greek  also  finds  rationality.  He 
does  not  generalize.  He  sees  a  spirit  in  every- 
thing, and  so  strives  to  And  a  universal  ra- 
tional principle,  a  unity,  and  not  only  seeks 
to  find  tins,  but  knows  why  he  seeks,  namely, 
because  there  is  an  absolute  One.  He  looks 
through  Mature  to  Nature's  God.  Tbe  Ger- 
man, on  ths  '  other  hand,  growing  up  in  the 
laresavhas  a  national  sentimental  liking  for 
woods,  and  hence  for  the  intricacies  of  mental 
processes.  He  finds  his  expression  in  sound, 
so  that  music  in  Germany  holds  the  place  that 
art  holds  in  Greece.  Both  get  at  the  same  re- 
sult, only  it  is  in  different  forms.  The  German 
listens  to  his  own  processes,  and  has  seen  and 
shown  the  processes  of  the  human  mind  more 
elearly  than  any  other  nation.  The  German 
broods ;  he  conjures  up  a  fearful  spectre  out 
of  a  mere  nothing;  a  suggestion  or  a  remark 
will  set  his  mind  to  revolving  within  itself 
and  to  creating  images  born  of  Its  own  pro- 
cesses. He  does  not  give  value  enough  to  tbe 
realities  outside  of  biinself,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  sees  more  in  a  small  thing.  Goethe 
xeade  the  best  use  of  this  national  character- 
istic. It  Is  psychological  processes  then,  that 
the  German  mind  Investigates,  and  none  more 
than  Fichte  has  shown  what  these  processes 
an. 

Fichte  takes  the  two  "Critiques"  of  Kant, 
the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  the 
"Critique  of  Practical  Season,"  and  en- 
deavors to  unite  them  with  a  system  of 
philosophy  of  his  own.  His  two  works,  the 
"Destination  of  Man"  and  the  "Science  of 
Knowledge,"  are  the  results,  the  latter  being 
the  mare  Important.  Whenever  a  new  edl* 
lion  of  his  works  was  wanted  he  rewrote  them, 
so  that  each  edition  is  a  different  book.    He 


was  a  teacher  in  the  university  at  Jena,  and 
while  there  wrote  a  treatise  which  was  con- 
sidered atheistical,  and  as  he  would  not  stay 
there  unless  he  was  exonerated,  his  "resigna- 
tion was  accepted"  and  he  went  to  Prussia, 
where  Frederick  tbe  Great  ruled,  who  said 
that  as  Fichte  was  a  good  citizen  and  had  not 
misbelieved  he  would  receive  bim  with  his 
promise  and  leave  God  to  take  care  of  his 
■theism.  He  therefore  lived  in  Berlin  the 
test  of  his  life,  was  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity there,  and  did  much  towards  building  up 
tbe  public-school  system. 

His  works,  though  evidently  written  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  perfectly  plain  to 
himself,  are  most  difficult  to  understand.  No 
sentence^  seems  to  belong  to  any  other;  and 
ths  lecturer  said  that,  although  he  bad  been 
able  to  decipher  tbe  other  philosophers  with 
comparative  ease,  it  bad  taken  him  twenty 
years  to  get  at  all  familiar  with  Fichte.  The 
"Destination  of  Man,"  or  man's  business  here, 
wbat  he  It  here  for,  is  expounded  according 
to  his  "Science  of  Knowledge." 

His  "Science  of  Knowledge"  Is  in  three 
parts.  The  first  treats  ot  the  basis  of  Kant's 
two  critiques,  the  second  treats  of  theoretical 
and  the  third  of  practical  reason.  His  first 
investigation  finds  ln  the  mind  identity  bound 
ap  with  difference ;  that  is,  he  finds  himself 
and  other  things,  the  "ego"  and  the  "non- 
ego,"  or  the  "me"  and  tbe  "not-me."  He 
finds  that  the  "me"  is  the  "me,"  and 
that  the  "  not-me "  Is  not  the  "  me." 
The  former  Is  identity,  tbe  latter  difference. 
This  is  but  a  short  way  of  saying  that  I  am 
myself  and  everything  outside  of  me  is  not 
myself .  Not  so  absurd,  after  all,  as  it  is  often 
xeade  to  appearl  Each  ot  these,  the  '.'me" 
and  tbe  "not-me,"  is  self-identical,  and  all  in 
the  universe  is  comprehended  within  the  two. 
Again,  each  limits  the  other,  and  the  limit  of 
each  determines  the  other.  We  get  both  in 
the  same  act  of  consciousness.  We  think  of 
them  both  together,  as  limiting  each  other 
and  aa  related  to  each  other.  The  outcome  ot 
this  is  that  the  soul  is  thrown  into  doubt,  be- 
cause It  sees  that  If  limited  by  externalities  It 
cannot  be  tree ;  consequently  that  it  is  the 
victim  of  necessity,  and  it  Is  not  satisfied 
with  that  outcome.  The  mind  then 
seeks  for  the  way  out,  and  finds 
it  in  the  practical  or  the  doing.  The  way  it 
gets  at  this  result  is  illustrated  in  the  "Desti- 
nation of  Man."  After  passing  through  this 
period  of  doubt,  the  seeker,  greatly  troubled, 
has  a  dream,  ln  which  appears  to  him  a  spirit, 
who  says  be  will  show  him  the  way  out. 
Then  follows  a  dialogue  between  the  two",  in 
which  the  problem  ia  solved.  He  has  found 
that  there  are  these  three  principles— the 
identity,  the  difference  and  the  limitation, 
which  has  a  different  content  from  the  other 
two.  Then  he  finds  that  the  consciousness 
which  gives  him  the  idea  of  the  "me"  and  the 
"not-me"  is  itself  the  "me,"  so  that  the 
"me,"  or  more  properly  the  "ego,"  posits  or 
affirms  itself.  The  consciousness  Is, 
then  both  active  and  passive,  and  can 
it  posit  Itself  as  limited  by  that  which  it 
posits?  Can  the  "ego"  whlcb  posits  the 
•'non-ego"  be  limited  by  the  "non-ego"  ?  In 
other  words,  can. man  be  limited  by  externali- 
ties? The  truth  Is,  that  neither  the  "ego"  nor 
the  "non-ego"  can  be  the  cause,  because  both 
are  in  the  cause  or  ln  the  act  of  consciousness 
which  creates  them.  We  must,  therefore, 
separate  these  two,  the  consciousness  of  the 
"ego"  and  the  "non-ego"  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  consciousness,  and  we  shall  thus 
have  a  universal  and  a  human  "ego,"  and 
stall  have  established  an  ideal-realism— ths 
only  true  doctrine.  The  human  "ego"  having 
within  him  the  universal  or  Weal  "ego"  has  far 
his  business  the  realization  of  the  ideal  In  his 
own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the  world.  It  Is  bis 
"destination"  to  realize  the  ideal,  in  himself, 
in  the  State,  In  the  church,  and  finally  In  and 
for  Itself.  Fichte  was  thus  a  great  moralist; 
as  Carlyle  says,  "a  Cato  major  among  degen- 
erate men." 

Tbe  most  remarkable  thing  about  Fichte, 
that  for  which  he  Is  distinguished.  Is  his  pow- 
er of  seeing  with  and  defining  the  processes 
of  the  mind.  Such  things  as  space,  time,  mat- 
ter, quantity,  quality,  etc.  .which  the  ordinary 
mind  must  fail  to  define,  he  brings  out  of  the 
depths  and  sets  before  us  ln  broad  daylight. 
Be  made  the  great  discovery  that  the  mind 
acts  unconsciously  In  thinking  oat  these 
problems,  so  that  we  know  what  time, 
■pace,  etc.,  are  within  a  conscious 
process  of  reasoning,  though  none 
tbe  less  do  we  arrive  at  It  by  a  process— aa 
unconscious  one.  Time,  for  Instance,  is  ha 
own  limit  and  so  Is  unlimited.  But  If  you 
think  of  any  point  ot  time  yon  must  think  of 
it  as  on  a  line  extending  in  every  direction, 
and  thence  oomes  ths  Idea  of  spans,  or  exten- 
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■ton.  By  reflecting  on  one  point  of  time  you 
and  the  reality  of  all  points  of  time,  so  that 
the  reflection  which  enables  yoa  to  think 
twice  Is  the  thought  of  space. 

Tbe  conclusion  that  Fichte  came  to,  Aris- 
totle, if  he  could,  hive  spoken,  wouia  nave 
shown  bun  ln  his  first  stage  of  doubt;  and 
he  need  not  have  worked  his  weary 
way  out  through  such  mazy  laby- 
rinths. But  Aristotle  was  Greek  and 
Fichte  German,  and  each  partook  of  the 
national  characteristic.  As  it  was,  Fichte 
worked  out  tbe  problem  in  his  own  way;  and- 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  man 
goes  into  mere  knowledge  tbe  more  he  gets 
into  flnitude ;  but  when  he  finds  that  deed  is 
the  thing,  he  sees  that  he  can  submit  the  ex- 
ternal world  to  his  uses,  and  that  the  human 
"ego"  will  become  identified  with  the  abso- 
lute "ego." 

Professor  Harris  spoke  extemporaneously, 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  follow 
his  train  of  thought.  But,  after  all,  the  fault 
Is  In  bis  hearers  and  not  In  him  if  they  do 
not  understand;  and  his  wonderful  power 
of  extracting  the  concentrated  essence 
and  giving  It  out  In  Its  full  rich- 
ness produces  the  same  effect  upon 
tbe  mind  as  that  of  attar  of  roses  upon  the 
sense  of  smell.  We  not  only  want  more  of 
the  essence,  but  we  would  like  some  of  the 
roses  tool  And  we  must  not  be  frightened 
away  from  the  study  of  Fichte  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  trial  of  twenty  years  before  we  get 
at  the  first  glimmer  of  light ;  for  although 
this  was  Professor  Harris's  testimony,  the 
testimony  of  another  of  our  teachers  is  that 
"it  reads  like  a  romance."  So  different  is 
one  mind  from  another!' 

Hmtirme  B.  Shattpck, 
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realism,  and  In  ethics  it  Identifies  good  wiia 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  with  pleasant  feelings 
anil  sensations.  In  all  these  forms  It  has  t lis 
same  faults.  Nature  is  not  explained  bv  being 
frround  to  powder  iu  one's  Imagination.  'Imper- 
ceptible dust  does  not  make  clear  the  object  of 
perception.  The  Imperceptible  la  only  an- 
other name  for  the  same  mystery  It  la 
supposed  to  have  removed  from  thai 
mind's  sight.  The  infinitesimal  Is  as  strange  aa 
the  Infinite.  The  fine  dust  of  worlds,  what  la 
it?  Wlutt  molds  It  Into  earth  and  sea  and- air  ? 
Does  It  originate  Its  own  motion?  How/  By 
simple  attraction?  Attraction  alone  could 
draw  the  universe  into  a  solid  moss  wllcuui 
possibility  of  motion.  By  simple  repulsion? 
hrpulslou  alone  would  scatter  the  universe  out 
of  nil  possibility  of  form.  Form  implies  hound* 
ar.d  bounds  Imply  a  binding  force.  Tnedlflusnd 
Kas  must  nave  some  continuty  to  distinguish  It 
as  a  pus.  Cut  simple  repulsion  would  destroy  all 
continuity,  not  having  so  much  oa  space  for  lh» 
atoms  to'  exist  In,  for  space,  too,  must  have) 
limit  or  bound,  even  if  the  bound  be  its.  own; 
but  which,  however  absolute,  repulsion  would 
explode  At  once,  hurling  its  cpnMnta  to  utter- 
jsvsl  nowhere.  It  both  attraction  aiidrep-Uilon, 
were  at  work,  and  either  of  them  stronger  was 
the  oilier,  the  conditions  of  things  would 
soon  become  the  same  aa  If  there  were  bat  on* 
force.  One  would  finally  overcome  and  nullify 
the  other.  And  as  they  have  already  had  lnnntta 
time  for  the  trial  of  strength,  it  must  have  been 
decided  before  now  whether  the  unlvcrte  were 
to  be  mass  without  motion  or  motion  without 
either  mass  to  move  or  space. to  move  in.  More- 
over, If  the.  two  opposing  forces  be  equal  and 
constant  the  universe  would  have  the  iam« 
density  throughout  and  forever.  Hence,  ever* 
atom  must  have  power  to  attract,  power  to  repel 
and  a  choice  which  of  these  two  powers  to  os« 
and  in  what  degree  to  use  it,  so  as  to  make  now 
the  granite  crag,  now  the  mosses  that  grow  in 
the  dens  ana  now  the  cascade  that  break* 
against  its  midway  ledges  iuto  a  downward 
breeze  of  mist. 

Again,  if  the  atoms  were  In  contact,  they 
would  be.no  longer  atoms,  bat  a  solid  mass,  as 
we  have  seen,  incapable  of  motion,  liui  if  they 
are  apart  they  have  spacea  between  them,  ana 
these  spaces  are  voids,  and  voids  are  nothings. 
Now  nothings  cannot  transmit,  cannot  unduiata, 
have  neither  points  of  the  compass  nor  degreea 
of  distance.  It  was  to  till  up  just  such  an  abyss  of 
nothing,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  that 
science  poured  into  It  a  sea  of  billowing  ether 
for  heat  and  light  to  drift  across.'  But  the  ether. 
turns  out  to  be  no  true  sea,  if  composed  of  atom* 
separated  by  voids.  For  these  voids  need  each 
to  be  filled  with  ether  aa  much  as  did  the  great 
void  between  the  earth  and  the  aun:  and  should 
other  seas  of  ether  be  poured  Into  tbem  ihl* 
either  would  likewise  prove  to  be  atoms,  sepa- 
rated by  voids  or  nothings.  Since,  tnen,  that 
least  void  or  nothing  Is  as  large  as  the  largest- » 
nothing  divided  by  ti5.000.0O0  miles  being  no 
less  than  nothing  multiplied  by  the  turns 
amount— the  ncurest  atoms  are  aa  tar  apart  as 
the  worlds  themselves,  and  leaves  the  universe 
just  where  It  was  In  point  of  mystery.  But, 
more,  how  will  science  form  the  different  chem- 
ical clemrrts,  except  by  giving  the  atoms  "dtf- 
erent  weights  according  to  their  equivalents  of 
combination?  But  differences  of  weight  or* 
differences  of  density,  and  differences  ofdsnsiliy 
arc  differences  of  distance  between  the  atoms 
combined  in  a  given  apace."  And  so  the  atom 
Itself,  which  was  to  be  the  utmost  compression 
of  matter,  matter  in  Its  simplified  form,  Irre- 
ducible ami  absolutely  solid,  turns  out  to  have  a 
whole  astronomy  of  minor  atoms,  separated  b+ 
Innumerable  abysses  of  nothing,  within  Its  own 
private  little  cosmos. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  apply  trie  same  meth- 
ods of  treatment  to  empirical  cognition  and  tho 
theory  of  private  Interest  in  the  (State.  Con- 
cerning art,  he  said  that  here  ft  Insists  tbatjtrt 
is  imitation,  that  things  are  to  be  painted  aa 
they  are  to  the  last  atom  of  realism.  Ideals  are 
false.  Nature  alone  is  beautiful,  and  by  nat  or* 
is  meant  not  her  perfect  intention,  as  if  she  had 
a  mind  behind  iter  appearances  which  wag 
striving  to  reveal  itself  through  them,  but  sim- 
ply tho  things  of  sense— a  bit  of  blue  sky,  * 
puddle  of  green  slime,  a  lady's  boudoir,  a  fish- 
boy  in  a  heap  of  flounders,  eels  and  cmbs,  a 
street-walker  with  bedraggled  garments  and 
frowsy  hair  and  eyes  red  from  loss  of  sleep,  of 
M.  Kola's  dirty  wash-tubs,  anything  and  every- 
thing, since  they  are  all  alike  realities  and 
equally  dear  to  natuie,  so  far  as  uature  only 
signifies  whatever  la. 

To  prefer  one  scene  to  another  would  be  to 
assume  for  art  a  superiority  over  nature,  whlcn 
never  discriminates,  and  would  as  lief  make  a 
sunset  the  background  of  a  buzzard's  perch  on 
a  dead  horse  as  a  vermilion  glory  in  Itself.  Art, 
therefore,  must  not  choose  Its  subject*,  but 
copy  whatever  it  sees,  and  see  like  a  cow  wltn 
big,  nature-loving  eyes.  For  If  beauty  dwell 
not  in  the  mind  but  In  the  thing,  the  grass  of 
tne  landscape  la  as  beautiful  to  the  cow  as  to 
the  man,  and  she  shows  a  genuine  annuo 
Instinct  by  gazing  at  it  ror  hours  together  with 
much  uood  taste  and  rumination.  Moreover,  to 
'nnv  things  does  not  lequlre  any  unity  of  Inten* 
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tlon,  for  they  have  no  Intention  of  unity. 
Things  are  Indifferent  to  each  other.  Tiro 
brook  never  dreams  of  the  hills,  nor  the  trees 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  road  has  no  expectation 
as  it  winds  of  ford  or  of  forest  Every  pebble, 
weed-brier,  scraggy  oak,  drop  of  floating  vapot 
and  speck  of  mud  seems  an  object  by  luelf  aud 
may  be  painted  alone.  They  do  not  conspire  to 
form  a  landscape,  and  seen  near  by  give  us  no 
hint  of  one.  It  Is  the  eye  of  the  mind  w hit-It 
from  afar  lends  tbem  the  harmony  of  Its  owip 
perspective  ana  frames  them  Into  a  single  view. 
But  such  a  view,  accord 'ng  to  the  theory  of  real- 
Ism,  In  Inartistic,  inasmuch  as  It  falsifies  thai 
disjoined  realities  of  nature.  Art,  like  science. 
most  stick  to  atoms,  thai  is  to  the  pebbles  and 
briers  and  scraggy  oaks  and  mod.  But  if  this 
be  art.it  nod*  Jie  ©oriecUiHV  13  i>I">fc>6I»»>bjq 
■Quit  painting  and  photograph  nature,  rnoto- 
graphs  do  not  Idealize,  but  imitate  things  ex- 
actly. The  man  with  the  camera  and  sensitized 
plate  surpasses  Buonarc  ttl  or  Raphael,  Claud* 
or  Turner.  Henceforth  he  is  tne  artist  supreme. 
Mr.  Holland  closed  his  lecture  with  a  discussion 
Of  atomic  morals.  The  lecture  was  very  Intel* 
cstlng  and  was  closely  followed  by  tbe  audience. 
The  usual  short  discussion  ensued, 
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Tbe  School  of  Pbllofopliy  at  Concord  closed  on 
Saturday  morning  with  a  most  brilliant  and  satisfac- 
tory session.  A  large  audience  was  present,  includ- 
ing many  from  abroad,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Jean 
Davenport  Lander,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is 
now. at  her  country  scat  at  Lynn,  wbers  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  is  her  guest.  Mrs.  Lander, as  Jean 
Davenport,  was  an  actress  of  brilliant  talent.  Sbc 
was,  indeed,  considered  a  prodigy  of  youthful  genius 
when  she  left  this  country  to  stud;  dramatic  ail  in 
Paris,  and  after  her  return  sue  played  in  Boston,  ap- 
pearing as  The  Counteit  in  "Lore,"  as  Julia  in  "The 
Hunchback,"  and  la  other  roles.  After  ber  mar- 
riage to  General  Lander  she  abandoned  tbe  stage 
Mrs.  Fialier,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  lady  promi- 
nent Id  official  l!fe,  was  present,  Mrs.  McMiliai,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  other*. 

The  closing  lecture  was  by  Prof.  Harris  on 
FicMe's  "Way  to  the  Blessed  Lift."  Tne  abstract 
of  tbis  paper,  which  was  one  remarkable  for  Its 
.beauty  of  thought  and  profound  depth  of  meaning, 
is  as  follows: 

Six  yeaie  after  Fichte  was  dismissed  from  Jena  on 
the  charge  of  atheism„be  write*  his  "Doctrine  of  Re- 
ligion," or  "The  Way  Towards  tbs  Bleeea  L'fe,"  a 
series  (if  eleven  lectures  that  show  an  astonishing 
progress  in  hi?  thinking  on  dtviue  thi.igs.  Indeed, 
wi  bin  the  w.->rk  Itself  there  is  a  very  marked  devel- 
opment. Tbe  third  and  fourth  lectures  show  hi*  ar- 
rivr.l  at  tbe  luuduiuental  poiot  of  view  of  gnosticism. 
The  eighth  lecture  gives  a  more  profound  expo-ltiou 
of  bit-  doctrine  of  being,  and  hi  the  ninth  chapter  he 
rises  above  gnosticism  and  iV<*acbf  *  the  Aristotelian 
principle  of  rtason  as  tbe  subject  which  is  exhaus- 
tively comprehended  iu  Its  objective  existence.  This 
gives  up  the  Idea  of  a  hidden  absolute  that  is  not  re- 
vealed, and  adopts  tbe  Idea  of  an  absolute  that  Is 
perfectly  revealed  In  roan  and  nature,  in  the  sixth 
lecture  we  have  tbe  clew  to  bis  theological  progress 
in  a  profound  study  of  tbe  gospel  according  to  John. 
11  that  gospel  was  written  to  oppose  gnosticism, 
winch  made  reason,  soal  and  the  world  to  be  coos 
which  descend  from  an  absolute  one  which  tbey  do 
not  reveal,  bat  only  pervert  and  misrepresent,  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  it  sbonld  bava  turned  Fictile 
o ,it  of  bis  original  phase  of  gnosticism.  Of  histori- 
cal gno-ticlsm  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing. 

Indeed,  Kant  and  Fichte  know  verv  little  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  According  to  John ,  tbe  logos 
was  in  the  Uglnulng  with  God  and  Indeotical  with 
bin),  and  was  also  ttie  creator  of  tbe  world.  Fichte 
identities  tbis  doctrine  with  blsown, which  says  that 
first  there  is  absolute  l»elng  lo  Itself  which  baa  not 
arisen,  nor  has  anything  within  it  arisen,  bat  is 
wholly  one  and  simple  iu  Its  essence.  Besides  this 
there  can  be  nothing  unless  we  conceive  also  tbe  same 
being  as  out  of  Itself— that  Is  to  say  as  exit  ting. 
Bucb  existing  or  beln*  out  of  itself  there  must  be, 
because  tbe  wcrld  il.  The  lorni  in  which  belog  can 
ht  outride  Itself  Is  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  a 
leflcctlon  of  a  being,  and  has  sometuiog  of  the  nature 
of  a  picture  or  liua?e,  according  to  Fichte.     This 
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leads  bim  to  lav  stit-s  at  Bret  on  the  difference  be- 
tween being  and  its  existence  In  consciousness  and 
to  make  It  transcend  the  latttr  altogether  as  the  goo*- 
tic  unity  transcend?  its  irons.  "  I  distinguish  being, 
essential,  self-contained  l>cing,  from  ex'stence,  and 
represent  these  two  Ideas  as  entirely  opposed  to  each 
oiler,  as  not  even  Indirectly  connected  with  each 
other." 

Then  he  comes  to  define  the  two  as  identical :  "Tbe 
a:  ttinl  life  ot  knowledge  (or  existence)  is  at  bottom 
the  essential  being  of  the  alaoln.o  itself,  and  noth- 
ing felse;  end  between  the  absolute  or  Ooff  and 
knowledge  in  Its  deepest  roots  there  It  no  repara- 
tion or  dlrtinction,  but  both  merge  completely  Iuto 
one."  And  a?aio.  ."Beside:  God  there  is  »ruly, 
and  in  tbe  proper  sen-e  of  tbe  word,  no  other  exis- 
tence whatever  but  knowledge;  asd  thus  knowledge 
(or  consciousness)  is  the  divine  rxisieuce  Itself,  abso- 
lute!) and  Immediately;  and  iu  so  far  as  we  are  tbis 
knowledge,  we  aie  ourselves  in  this  deepest  root  of 
onr  being,  tbe  ditine  existence."  This  -'deepest 
root  of  knowledge"  refers  to 

THE  FVKDAMEXTAL  FBI  KCtTLR, 

which  fives  nnity  to  the  whole.  Knowledge  in  its 
principles  is  unchangeable,  and  thus  a  true  image  or 
revelation  of  the  divine  unity.  In  its  one  highest 
principle  it  reveals  the  absolute  bslng  as  one,  and 
simple  in  Its  essence.  Since  (bought  discovers 
principles  as  the  unities  of*  the  facts  of  experieune, 
:iii-l  goes  on  and  discovers  higher  principles  to  unite 
lower  principle*  into  deeper  unities,  thongnf  is  the 
lmsis  of  tbe  blessed  life.  In  tbe  fact  that  thought 
discovers  tbe  supreme  principle,  it  finally  brlngt  us 
back  to  tbe  absolute  being  and  to  absolute  blosseJ- 
re-s.  Thought  appears  also  as  divine  love  and  as 
fr<  edom  or  absoictc  will. 

A  very -important  point  is  reached  In  tbis  recogni- 
tion of  thought  or  theoretic  mind  as  being  tbs  chief 
crgan  of  elevation  of  tbe  finite  existence  to  ab<olate 
being.  But  a  more  important  insight  is  given  in  tbe 
Oeiuoii-tratiob  ol  the  Independence  and  persistence 
of  individuals.  Th«  development  of  the  individual 
i-  a  return  from  tbe  Immediate  aud  particular  to- 
ward the  alisolnle  leiog.  Hence  tbe  individual  has 
tbe  possibility  of  realizing  in  himself,  tbioagb 
thought  and  will  and  love,  the  total  existence  and 
tbe  absolute  being.  But  In  this  realization  bs  acts 
constantly  nnder  tbe  individual  'orin  from  which 
his  reflection  begao  and  conscjae.itly  pressrrei  a 
personal  identity  forever. 

Fichte'e  explanation  of  the  creation  of  a  world  of 
particular  objects,  is  identical  with  that  of  Nco- 
platonism.  The  existence  or  consciousness  reflects 
on  itself,  and  by  tbe  act  of  attention  sees  all  tbe 
nniversals— species  and  genera — that  constitute  it  au 
exlstcuce  of  tbe  one  absolute  being,  as  particulars. 
Instead  of  trees,  It  sees  these  trees;  instead  of  a 
man,  these  men;  Instead  of  beauty,  these  beautiful 
sights.  Thus  the  soul  turning  around  to  view  ber 
cieatoi.  formed  an  image  which  was  only  ina'ter  or 
body— that  is  to  say,  pure  particularity.  Ton*  the 
whole  world  exists  only  in  conscious* .ess,  aud  not  as 
the  divine  existence,  except  in  so  far  as  thjognt 
goes  back  by  reflection  from  particular  beings  of 
sense  to  tbe  uuiversal  ides  wbicb  are  the  principles 
of  mind.  For  it  Is  In  tbe  principles  of  miod  alone 
tbat  al-solute  being  finds  its  existence.  Henry  Ficbte 
is  able  to  n  an  out  the  way  to  tbe  blessed  life  aa  Ave 
stndi  extending  from 

THE  fcTAJ>DPOINT  OF  SENSE-PERCEPTION, 

which  is  tbe  lowest,  up  to  tbe  contemplation  of  the 
absolute  being  Itself.  First,  sense  perception  has 
before  It  a  world  of  Infinitely  manifold  particulars, 
and  hence  cannot  see  the  absolute  being  except  in 
tbe  feeblest  manner.  Next  comes  tbe  standpoint  of 
legality,  wnerein  species  and  genera  are  perceive<Las 
atstrsct  laws  only,  including  lews  of  nature  aad  the 
nioial  laws.  Tbe  third  standpoint  Is  tbat  of  the 
higher  morality,  which  sees  not  a  dead  Its  but  a 
creative  law — an  irtal  that  arges  the  soul  on  tor c- 
tion.  This  Is  tbe  highest  point  reached  bv  Ficbte  In 
his  first  writings.  Now,  however,  he  goes  on  to  the 
definition  ot  two  higher  forms  of  realizing  the 
blessed  life.  Tbe  fonrth  is  religion  which  places  re- 
ality nor  in  a  moral  law,  or  even  in  a  moral  idea,  bat 
In  God  alone  and  iu  bis  existence  or  revelation 
through  the  soul  of  man. 

The  highest  of  these  stadi  is  tbat  of  science  (or 
philosophy)  which  comprehends  the  transition  of  the 
oneTutSToe  manifold,  of  lb*  absolute  Into  a  relative, 
and  tbe  return  from  tbe  mnTtipffcTry-rnta  the  priml- 
tlve  unity.  It  comprehends  the  origin  of  tbe  par- 
ticular finite  existence  Irons  tbe  universal.  It 
changes  mere  f all  h  into  insight.  In  bis  treatment 
of  Christianity  Ficbte  reaches  many  positions  simi- 
lar to  tboae  of  Emerson  in  bis  address  before  tbs 
Divinity  School.  A  sonnet  of  Flcbte'e,  written  front, 
bis  later  standpoint,  is  translated  by  President  See- 
lye  of  Amherst,  as  follows: 

"Tbe  Eternal  Ov 
Lives  In  my  life  and  sees  hi  my  beholding. 
Nought  is  but  God,  and  God  is  nought  but  life. 
Clearly  the  vail  of  things  rises  before  tbe*; 
It  is  thyself,  what  though  toe  mortal  die 
And  Ucuce  there  lives  but  God  in  thine  endeavors, 
If  thou  wilt  look  through  oat  which  lives  beyoad 

this  death, 
Tbe  vsil  of  things  snail  teem  to  thee  as  vail, 
And  unveiled  tbou  shalt  look  upon  tbe  life  divine." 

Tbe   Coaversmt'wa 

was  brief.  Mr.  Alcott  regarded  It  as  peculiarly  flt- 
ting  tbat  so  eloquent  an  exj«»llion  of  Ficbte  should 
crbwu  the  work  of  the  yt.tr.  Mr.  Emery  thought 
"The  Wav  Toward  the  Bleated  Life"  was  a  wonder- 
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ful  rerelallon  of  Fichte's  thoujrht,  and  that  one  can- 
not make  anything  ont  of  bU  philosophy  without 
readitg  the  book.  Mr.  Emery  theu  repeated  his  an- 
uotinetn.ent  of  a  p'l.apblet  of  authorized  abstract* 
of  tbi*  year1*  )c:tnre>  to  be  published  by  Mr.  .Moses 
King,  of  CiujbriUiie,  and  unnouDccd  also  the  pro- 
g.uu.ine  tor  tt£3  fo  far  as  it  hs*  been  arranged.  Tue 
term  will  bepn  on  Wednesday,  July  20,  nu<i  close  on 

J-'ridps,  Aug.  12. 

.No  lecture.!  will  be  given  on  Saturday*  and  there 
* ill  be  thlrty-tite  In  the  entire  coarse.  Tue  begtn- 
nii-cr  on  Wednesday  in  lor  the  accommodation  ot 
tlio-e  who  live  ui  a  distance  nnd  find  it  inconvenient 
to  arrive  on  .Monday.  Jn  addition  to  the  regular  leo- 
tnies  morning  and  eve-tuns,  as  now,  there  will  be  a 
-ene  of  live  elementary  le**ons  to  introduce  pupils 
Into  the  method  of  philosophic  study.    These  will  be 

given  at  the  Hi. fettle  Chapel  iu  the  afternoon,  and  — ' 

will  be  free  to  tho>e  who  have  tickets  to  regular  lee-  *)■« flcr»in*i  uunr«nnT.i 

,u.l«.    Only  tiio-e  will  lie  admitted   who   hare  pre-       Cokcohb,  mas*..  Aug.  13,  1882.— With  the  lee- 
viou*.y  rcgiVteicd  an   intention  of  attending.    This    tore  of  Dr.  Harris  this  forenoon  and  tbesubee- 
course  bus  been  undertaken  it  the  suggestion  of  per 
.-on?  interested  in  tho  tcnool. 

'Next  year's  lectures,  to  far  as  known,  will  be  de 
livered  by  Dj.  William  T.Harris  of  Concord,  Dr.  *a*  present  larger  than  has  been  at  any  other 
K.  H.  Jones  ;of  Jacksonville,  111.,  Mr.  A.  Kronson  exerciee,  except  at  the  Emerson  commemoration 
A.citt  o!  :Concord,  the  Iter.  R.  A.  Holland  of  Chi-  in  the  town  ball,  the  lecture  was  of  the  very  best, 
cagoand  Prof •  fieorge  H  Howison  of  Boston.  Each  tbe  hopefnlneM  of  Mr.  Alcott's  farewell  was 
cl  il.ecc  rive  nif  n  will  deliver  four  lectures,  and  no 
annouDcec  eat  can  be  made  a*  to  the  lit teci  rciuain- 
lup  leciurt^,  except  thai  they  will  probably  be  de- 
livered by  person"  who  have  already  lectured.  A 
circular  containing  a  toll  statement  for  next  year 
will  be  sent  out  a*  >oon  as  possible  to  all  who  have 
left  tbcir  name*  with  tho  school.  In  tbe  four  years 
about  tight  hundred  parsons  have  left  their  names, 
and  the  total  at!£iu]m"*A  has  been  about  fit  teen  hun- 
dred persons. 

.Mr.  Alcott  Nid  that  the  school  had.  reason  for 

Keat  encouragement.  A  year  it  Improvement  had 
en  manifest  in  the  lectures.  The  school  had  been 
a  novel  experiment.  People  asked  whether  philoso- 
phy had   any  practical  value,  but  more  people   had    tainkiiis;  on  divine  thiufs,    indeed,  within  the 

PAiLAtUn  «.*r«  orr.wt^       'Pi»*  ».v.aAi  uZa  Zim*A  ♦«     wmk  itself  there  is  a  very  marked  development. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  show  Ills  arrival  At 
the  fundamental  point  ot  view  of  gnosticism. 
The  eighth  lecture  gives  a  more  profound  expofif- 
—    of   his   doctrine  of  being,  and  lu  tbeninta 


quent  announcements  and  sir.  Alcott's  valedic- 
tory, the  term  of  tbe  Concord  summer  school  of 
philosophy  for  1883  came  to  an  end.    An  audience 


catching,  and  tbe  feeling  at  tbe  final  disband- 
ment  was  of  success  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Emery 
Announced  the  programme  for  1683;  Mr.  Alcott 
explained  the  position  ot  tbe  faculty  In  authoriz- 
ing the  publication  of  a  revised  and  approved 
report  of  tbe  lectures  of  tbe  term,  spoke  of  the 
hich  aim  of  the  school  In  trying  to  teach  tbe 
philosophy  of  life,  and  prophesied  that  there 
would  be  lwtter  mothers,  better  teachers  and  col- 
lege  professors,  better  ministers  and  other  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  consequence  of  the 
teachings  of  tbe  school. 

An  abstract  of  Dr.  Harris's  lecture  is  given  he- 
low:  Six  years  after  Ficbte  was  dismissed  from 
Jena  on  tbe  charge  of  atheism,  he 
writes  his  "Doctrine  ot  Religion,"  or  "The  Way 
Towards  the  Blessed  Life,"  a  series  of  eleven  lee- 
that  show   an   astonishing  progress  in  his 


all  the  uuiversals—  species  and  genera— that  con- 
stitute it  an  existence  ol  the  one  abso- 
lute being,  as  particulars,  lostead  of  trees, 
it  sees  those  trees;  instead  ot  man,  these 
ruen;  Instead  of  beauty,  these  beautiful  sights. 
Thus  tbe  ton),  turning  around  to  view  ber 
creator,  formed  an  image  which  was  only  matter 
or  body— that  fa  to  say,  pure  particularity.  Tho* 
tbe  whole  world  exists  only  In  consciousness,  and 
not  as  the  divine  existence,  except  in  so  far  as 
thought  goes  back  by  reflection  lrom  particular 
beings  of  sense  to  the  universal  Ideas  which  are 
the  principles  of  mind.  For  it  i>  in  the  princi- 
ples of  mind  alone  that  absolute  being  Dads  its 
existence.  -^tsskS  Ficbte  is  able  to  map  out  the. 
way  to  the  blessed  life  as  five  stadi  exiendiuij 
from  the  standpoint  of  seuse-perceutta.1,  which 
i"  tbe  lowest,  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
absolute  being  itself.  First,  sense  jterceptinu  has 
before  it  a  world  of  infinitely  manifold  particu- 
lars, and  hence  cannot  see  tho  absolute  being 
except  in  tbe  feeblest  manner.  Next  comes  the 
standpoint  of  legality,  wherein  species  and  genera 
are  perceived  as  abstract  laws  only.  Including 
laws  of  nature  and  toe  moral  laws.  The  tbir* 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  higher  morality,  which 
sees  not  a  dead  law.  hut  a  creative  law— an  ideal 
that  urges  tbe  sottl  ou  to  adion.  This  is  tbe 
highest  point  reached  by  Ficbte  in  his  first  writ- 
ings. Now,  however,  he  goes  ou  to 
the  definition  of  two  higher  forms 
of  realizing  the  blessed  llfo.  The  fourth 
is  religion  which  places-  reality  not  in  a  moral 
law,  or  even  in  a  moral  Idea,  but  in  God  alone 
and  in  bis  existence  or  revelation  through  the 
soul  of  man.  The  highest  of  these  stadi  is  that 
01  ecience  ior philosophy)  which  comprehends  the 
transition  of  the  one  into  tbe  manifold,  of  the 
absolute  into  a  relative,  and  tbe  returu  from  the 
multiplicity  into  the  primitive  unity.  Jt  com- 
prehends the  origin  of  the  particular  finite  ex- 
istence from  the  universal.  It  changes  mere 
faith  Into  insight.  In  bis  treatment  of  Christian- 
ity Ficbte  reaches  many  positions  similar  to 
those  of  hinersou  In  bis  address  before  the  divin- 
ity school.  A  sonnet  of  Fichte's,  written  from 
his  later  standpoint,  is  translated  by  President 
fieelye  of  Amherst  as  follows:— 

"The  Eternal  One 
Live*  In  m»  life  snd  m*s  in  my  beholding. 
Noiivbl  Is  bin  4.ud,  and  i.od  i*  nuiiglil  hutlifs. 
Clearly  die  vail  ul  llmip.  rum  KtWe  thee; 
ll  H  iliVMelf.  what  ihun-h  the  uiorud  die 
Anil  Jit-net-  there  live-  lmi  (Jud  lu  thine  endeavors, 
li  iButi  wilt  look  through  that  which  live*  beyond  this 


coiiie  than  were  expt-cted.  'Hie  school  had  aimed  to 
enow  that  philosophy  wai  really  the  doctrine  of  life. 
of  living  noblv  and  well,  and  that  it  was  a  practical 

£™F'w%    F'ffiE?    a"fn<la,,Ce    has    not  been  as     ch     Wr   he  rises  abo^e  gnostfeism  aLd  res.be, 

large,  but  that  u  not  a  discouragement.     Carious    the  Aristotelian  principle  of  reason  as  the  subject 

people  have   com?,  but  this    vear  it  has  been  demon-     which   in   exhaustively   comprehended  In  lu  ob- 

strated  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  persons    leclt!ve  « is«uc«\  Tbu  give*  up  the  idea  of  a 

inti,«M.f»vi  in  •~«~»  «»    r*IMU'     hidden  absolute  that  is  not  revealed,  and  adopts 
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Interested  in 
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the  idea  ol  an  absolute  that  Is  perfectly  revealed 

nan  and  nature.    In  tbe  sixth  lecture  we  have 

the  clew  to  bis  theological  progress  in  a  profound 


Z1Sg£&.2nLt&JX22SSLtZ*Z  »«&»'3bS3SS«S 


faoul  and  tbe  world  to  be  sod.  which 


in  pbllwopbj,  and  next  yenr  the  exoerijieiit  of  pro- 
viding teachers  Will  be  made.     It  hud  been  itlr^CsteO  descend  from  so  absolute  one  which  tbey  do  not 

tbat  tue  school  should  co  West  next  year,  so  a!  to  be  «"»>. J™  .on|y  i>er?ert  and  tui.repre.ent,  it  i. 

.*«  ..A.  il.J    i  ,rn^    Knn  Cm  -,.  «»'-  .-                  i.          ».    *  somewhat  .tneular  that   it  jbould  tavo  turned 

DC-irer  the  |arge  number  of  Wenteru   pupils,     llut  nchte  out  0?  ids  oricinai  phase  of  pmUclsm. 

the}  derided  not    to  go  peddling    to  a  Support  Which  Of     hl.turical     gnosticism   lie  aenna    to    hare 

Cuuld  not  come  voluntarily.     He  really  believed  that  *''">'">   nothing.      Indeed,    Kant   and   Ficbte 

a  little  seed  wu  be)^  sown  ou  that  'hillside  which  5^1,0.0^?.     iSLWV.  J.%.  uitS 

»onld  Fpring  up  into  everlasting  life.  was  In  the  beclnning  with  God  and  identical 

Tbe  iucolty  bad    undertaken  a  little  book  With  the  with  bim,  and  was  also  the  creator  ot  the  world. 

uttu,st  delicacy,  and  qaestlonlnu  whether  it  was  not  ^J£S3Z£»2g3S*2?*£l  tail* 

gulUK  beyond  their  selt-re?l)CCt.     But,  Oil  the  Whole  ,  s.Jf  which  has  not  arisen,  nor  has  anything  wlth- 

as  the  public  had  read   the    newspapers  and  had  in  it  arisen,  but  is  wholly  one  and  simple  in  it. 

learned  to  select  tbe  truth,   which   was  sometimes  r8"""-   ""'O1'8,"1',8 'tutreeanbs  nothingua- 

,tH1.„n1„  .k«h«^  •     »i  - r                  **    ".       i.MKiii.w  less  we  conceive  also  the  same  beiug  as  out  of  It- 

sfrangely  shaded  in  them  fiom  error,  they  had  con-  seif-ti.ati.  tosavasexi.tme.   such  eiutm.or 

cl'j-Jcd  to  risk,  after  revision,  a   Utile  book.     They  being  out  of  iu*if  there  must  be,  because  the 

d;d  not  ask  an  v  one  to  do  it,  but    it  was  volaifC&rllT  world  i.    The  form  in  whicn  being  can  be  out- 

offered  b,  arcputable  publuher.      Sothe  pubuTw!?!  EttXXSSrSn^SSttl 
have  a  c  anre  to  leirn   the  dolnpa   ot    the  present 


*X' 


vear.    The  prospects  Of  the  school,  he  tbought,  were    this  lead,  bltt 
bopeful.    It  had  been  showu  that  It  was  safe  fir    SoiiweVT™ 


9  or  Image,  acording  to  Flohte. 

i  to  lay  stress  at  first  on  tbe  differ- 

being  and  Its  exlstenoe  In    con- 

—     sci  ou  so  ess  and  to  make  It  transcend  the  latter 

young  people  to  COIUC  tbere  and    not    to    have    their     altogether  as  the  gnostlo  unity  transcends  lte. 

InHh  6naken.    Fhilc^onhv  has  been  taken  from  Ger-  :i'0,18•  4l1  d'-tlnPli*n  being,  essential,  seif-con- 

many,  but  it  ha,  been  interpreted  by  au   American  SXi^JZZ,?^^ ZETSSSTS 

expounder,  acd  people  no  longer  fear  to  open  a  Ger-  not  even  indirectly  connected  with,  each  other.- 

tuan  book  lest  they  thereby  become  sinners  the  next  Toen  •"  oon'm  *°  atta*  **•  "^  ■*  'd">«"J' 


nioming.  (lerinany  has  done  the  thinking  of  the  '■'rheactusameoiaaiiwieug.ior  existence) u  u 
world  lor  tbe  put  fott,  years,  and  that  "thinking  ?3S8£?E!2R5^Jlr32SSS2 
commaeds  attention.  Ood  and  knowledge  in  its  deepest  i 

There  is  probably  growing:  somewhere,  perhaps  In    no  reparation  or  distinction,  but 
Ji?!?^'   ".?    \m"iaUk   P?*«0*Ol>hy.   coming  fresh   $gg2tg£^*&Jg2Sr\ 


ng  else;  aud  between  the  absolute  or 

owledge  in  Its  deepest  roots  there  is 

,  but   both    merge 

aln,  "ltcsidcs  God 

from  theioll.    Among  n.'  there -was  one  of  "samtly  w^d/no™tSer«™t«™c.  wb.'fev.r'bn't  Know,! 

life  who  is  known  over  all   Chrlstenaom  and  oeroni,  eiine;  and  thus  knowledge  (or  consciousness)  is 

who  is  claimed  today  by  all  as  belonging  to' their  d,e  divine  existence  n-eif.  absolutely  and  iu>- 

school  and  their  church,  who  saw  underteilh  .11  oar  %$™JJ&£££Z  "oSeep^t  rS?,  ok,u°oT,'r- 

little  ClafSlflcation*  and  creeds,  and  saw  tbe  life  Which     linni:.  thedirineexlsteuce."    This  "deepest  root 

they  represent,  the  universal  troth  interpreted  by  °'  knowledge-  reiers  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ArL-tolle  and  Plato.  Let  me  Say  that  he  spoke  In  the  ^^S^SNSSSSSSA  &K trg. 
tbunie  ol  Jc^ua  of  Nizareth,  if  I  know  what  Jenna  image  or  revelation  ul  tho  divine  unity,  in  its 
taugbt.  That  it  an  example  of  what  we  mean  bv  the  one  highest  principle  it  n-veaiB  tire  arhoiute  being 
philc*ophy  of  life. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  epelce  tbe  Taledictorv  wcrda  and 
thanked  hi*-  listeners  for  the  Honor  of  their  attend- 
ance.   H«*  Itelicved  tbat  the  achool  waa  goiuc  to  :eod 

Into  the  nursery  better  mothers,  It  would  aeud  better    p,incip.c  lt  nnjMv  \>tinKt  „ 
Uacher-totue  ccIjooIs  aud  eotiegea,   bettor  nrofes-    being  and  toabs-oiute  bies-cdne»s.  Thought  a  p- 
fionul  tut- ii,  U  would  e:ia-n    bulier  interpretation"*  Of     pe;irsalso   as    divine   love  and   as   freedom  or 

tbe  Sacied  Book  in  tbe  pulpit,  and  that  it  would  help    *IA*1V^"" 
In  all  directions. 

Tbe    Forl.icomliig  Uouk 
1?  to  be  prepared   by    Mr.   Hridcuian   of  the  Adver 
llrei,  a«si-tcd  b>  tbe  lectjrera.  wiiu  will  oach   juvbe 
or  approve  the  noMract  ol  his  leciurtis.    pr.  lirid^- 


,  aud  simple  in  it?  essence.  Since  thought 
uiKcorers  prinemles  as  the  unities  ol  the  facu  of 
exi»crlcnce,  and  pocs  on  and  discovers  higher 
priuciplos  to  unite  lower  principles  Into  deeper 
unities,  thought  it  the  basis  of  tbe  blessed  life. 
*  Thelact  that  though.  Clsi-oven  the  !->utir*iuc 
back  to  the  ab>oluto 


A  very  important  point  is  reached  In  this 
recognition  ot  thought  or  theoretic  mind  as  being 
the  chief  organ  of  elevation  of  the  Unite  ex- 
istence to  absolute  being.  Itut  a  more  Important 
Insight  is  given  In  the  demonstration  ol  the  In- 
dependence and  peMistonct  of  Individuals,  The 
development  of  the  ludivldual  Is  a  return  from 
tbe  immediate  and  particular  toward  the  abso- 
lute being.  Hence  the  Individual  has  tho  possi- 
bility of  renlixlng  in  himself,  through  thought 
and  will  and  love, the totaifexlitence and  tbe ab»o- 

i  ,  i *    --      lute  being,    rint  In  thi*  reoJi ration  he  acts  con- 

COtPDllnh  tills  work.     The    l*OOk    Will    DO  sold    at   tho    itantlv  under  the  Individual  form  from  unlcb  his 


nan  bts  sScen fo  constant  artewSance  at  tb«  set***, 
and  is  pecnliarlv  well  eircorated  to   soccer  fully 


met <»iy  ocniinal  price  of  f  l,  and  it  will  bo  of  Inoal- 
cn!irl>le  value  to  all  who  are  lntere  ted  In  or  appro- 
dative  of  the  method  of  phlioeopnic  thooaht  par 
sued  at  the  Concord  achooLU 


Section  begun  and  consequeutly  preserves  a 
peisoual  identity  forever. 

Flcbto's  explanatiou  of  tbe  creation  ol  a  world 
of  particular  objects,  Is  Identical  with  that  of 
Neoplatonistu.  The  existence  or  consciousness 
reflects  on  Itself,  and  uy  tbe  act  of  attention  net's 


Tbe  conversation  which  bore  directly  upon  the 
lecture  was  brief,  air.  Alcott  regarded  it  as  pecu- 
liarly fitting  that  so  eloquent  an  exposition  of 
Ficbte  should  crown  the  work  of  the  year.  -Mr 
Kruery  thought  "Tbe  Way  Toward  tbe  Klessed 
Life"  was  a  wonderful  revelation  of  Fichte's 
thought  and  that  one  cannot  make  anything  out 
of  bis  philosophy  without  reading  the  book.  Mr.. 
Kmery  then  repeated  his  announcement  of  a 
pamphlet  of  authorized  abstracts  of  lbi»  year's 
lectures  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Moses  Kiug  of 
Cambridge,  aud  announced  also  the  programme 
for  18&3  so  far  as  it  has  l>een  arranged.  Ti>e  term 
will  begin  on  Wednesday,  July  'M.  and  close  on 
Friday,  Aug.  12,  No  lectures  will  be  given  on 
Saturdays  and  there  will  be  tblrty-five  in  the -en- 
tire course.  The  beginning  on  Wednesday  Is  for 
ihc  accommodation  of  those  wboliveatad'istanco 
and  hnd  it  inconvenient  to  arrive  on  Mouday.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  lectures  morning  and 
evening,  as  now,  there  will  be  a  series  ot  rive  eltv 
menury  lessons  to  introduce  pupils  Into  the 
method  of  philosophic  study.  These  will  be  given 
at  tho  Hillside  Chapel  in  the  afternoon,  and  will 
l»e  free  to  those  who  have  tickets  to  regular 
lectures.  Only  those  will  be  admitted  who  have 
previously  registered  an  Intentiou  of  attending. 
This  course  hat,  been  undertaken  at  the  .sugges- 
tion of  persons  interested  in  the  &ctiool. 

Next  year's  lecture?,  so  far  as  known,  will  be 
delivered  by  Ur.  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord, 
Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  ol  Jacksonville,  111..  Mr.  A.  llrou- 
son  Alcott  of  C  oncord,  the  Itev.  K.  A.  Holland  of 
Chicago  and  Froff  nsortJeorge  H.Howison  of  rtos- 
too.  ICacb  of  these  five  men  will  deliver  four 
lectures,  and  no  announcement  cam  be  nj:ide  as  to 
the  fifteen  remaining  lecture*,  except  tnat  they 
will  probably  be  delivered  by  persons  who  have 
already  lectured.  A  circular  containing  a  ful) 
statement  lor  next  year  will  be  seut  ont  as  soon 
as  po-<fb)e  to  an  who  Itave  left  their  names  with 
tbe  school.  In  the  four  years  about  eight  hun- 
dred persons  have  left  their  names,  and  tue  total 
attendance  baa  been  about  arteen  hunGred  per- 
son?. 

Mr.  Alcott  said  tbat  the  school  bad  reason  for 
(rent  encotinLgeiiitAt.  A  yearly  Improvement 
bad  been  manifest  in  tbe  lecture*.  The  school 
had  been  a  novel  cxperimeut.  Tcople  a*ked 
whether  philosophy  bad  nnv  practical  value,  but 
more  people  had  come  than  were  expected.  The 
school  had  aimed  to  show  tbat  philosophy  was 
really  the  doctrine  of  life,  of  living  nobly  and 
well,  and  that  it  was  a  practical  thing.  his  vear 
the  attendance  baa  not  been  as  large,  but  that  is 
not  a  discouragement.  furious  peoplo  have 
como,  but  this  year  It  has  been  (letnonntrated 
tbat  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  person*  in- 
terested In  tbe  study  ot  philosophy  to  sustain  the 
school.  Pome  persona  want  t«-achers  in  philoso- 
phy, and  next  year  tbe  experiment  of  providing 
teachers  will  bo  made.  It  had  been  MiiigCrtted 
that  the  fi  bool  should  go  West  next  vear,  so  as  to 
be  nearer  th«  hirge  number  of  Western  puoils. 
Iliit  they  <ie<  iiled  not  to  go  peddling  to  a  support 
which  could  not  come  VulUlitaiilV.  He  icaliv  be- 
lieved that  a  little  seed  was  being  mjwh  ontliat 
hillside  which  would  spring  up  into  everlasting 

The  faculty  had  undertaken  n  little  book  with 
tbe  utmost  delicacy,  aud  questioning  whether  It 
was  not  going  beyond  theh  sell-respect.  Hut,  on 
the  whole,  a*  the  public  had  read  tlie  newspapers 
and  had  learned  to  select  tbe  truth,  which  was 
sometimes  ntrnn^ely  shaded  Id  them  lrom  error, 
thev  bad  concluded  to  risk,  after  revision,  a  little 
book.  They  did  not  ssk  anv  one  to  do  It,  but  it 
was  voluntary  offered  bv  a  reputable  publisher. 
So  the  public  will  have  a  chance  to  learu  the 
doings  ol  the  present  year.  Tbe  prospects  ot  the 
r-cbool,  be  thought,  were  hopeful.  It  bud  been 
shown  tbat  It  was  safe  for  young  people  to  come 
there  nnd  not  to  have  their  faith  shaken.  Fhll- 
osopby  has  been  taken  from  (.ermany,  but  It  has 
been  Interpreted  by  au  Americon  expounder,  and 
people  do  longer  fear  to  open  a  German  book  lest 
they  tnureby  become  sinners  tbe  next  morntog. 
tieruiany  has  done  tbe  thinking  of  the  world  for 
tbe  p:a.it  torty  years,  and  tbat  thinking  com- 
mands attention.  There  Is  probably  grovrfug 
somewhere,    perhaps  lu  Concord,  an   American 
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Who  knows  bat  there  1b  a  little  seed  being 
sows  on  tbii  bill — seed  that  shall  spring  up 
into  universal  life?  We  believe  that  there  is 
to  be  an  American  philosophy,  fresh  from  oar 
son],  born  of  the  dew  and  the  sonshine  and 
the  life  of  oar  conn  try — a  philosophy  that  shall 
represent  us ;  and  there  has  been  a  seer  in 
enr  midst,  unsurpassed  by  any  other,  whose 
thought  may  well  be  the  foundation  of  an 
American  philosophy.  He  saw  the  universal 
truth.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
represents  philosophy  shining  out  through 
the  whole  personality  of  the  Individual  soul. 
And  he  has  walked  our  streets  and  taken  us 
by  the  hand.  He  has  lived  among  us,  and 
perhaps  his  Influence  may  bring  to  our  peo- 
ple anywhere  in  our  country— perhaps  not 
here  in  Concord,  though  this  we  hope  for — a 
divine  philosophy  of  life. 

We  have  had  here  a  faith  that  there  Is 
something  that  is  good  to  have ;  and  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  little  part  towards  satisfying 
the  thirst  of  those  who  long  for  It.  We  have 
tried  in  our  humble  way  to  make  batter 
mothers,  better  teachers,  better  professors, 
and  especially  to  somehow  get  spoken  from 
the  sacred  desk  more  spiritual  interpretations 
of  the  sacred  book  and  the  oracles  of  our  re- 
ligious faith.  This  has  been  our  aim.  Has 
this  been  egotism?  We  hope  it  has  not 
seemed  so.  For  we  have  only  tried  to  teach 
what  we  believe  is  true ;  and  we  hope  that 
from  this  simple  chapel,  given  to  us  by  the 
generous  lady  and  now  nestling  among  the 
trees  on  the  spot  which  once  was  a  bare  and 
sandy  hillside,  a  little  gleam  of  light  has 
shone  forth  which  shall  help  somebody  to  see 
more  clearly  what  life  means. 

In  concluding  my  correspondence  of  last 
year,  I  made  a  summary  of  the  good  gained 
by  attending  the  Concord  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy.  This  year  I  shall  let  these  lec- 
tures (which  I  have  tried  to  faithfully  tran- 
scribe) speak  for  themselves,  for  if  they  do 
not  convince,  no  word  of  mine  could  do  so. 
What  has  been  gained  by  those  persons  who 
have  attended  cannot  be  known,  but  what 
may  have  been  gained  is  well  known  by 
those  who  have  cared  to  seek.  And  I  cannot 
put  this  gain  into  concrete  form  better  than 
by  giving  a  hint  of  what  Dr.  Jones  said  on 
Friday  in  his  concluding  lecture.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  some  of  us  that  the  thought  of 
the  school  reached  its  snblimest  height  in 
these  final  words  of  Dr.  Jones.  He  spoke 
without  notes,  and  took  for  his  text  the 
"Symposium"  or  "Banquet"  of  Plato. 

Plato's  "Banquet"  is  a  text  of  comprehensive 
range.  It  must  not  be  taken  literally,  as  the 
.discourse  of  actual  persons  at  an  actual  ban- 
,quet,  but  must  be  comprehended  In  the  ideal 
sense  as  representing  something.  Plato's  aim 
is  not  physics,  important  as  that  is.  Be  is  a 
philosopher;  he  is  always  metaphysical.  He 
is  not  a  scientist,  nor  is  he  rehearsing  history 
or  biography.  He  does  not  give  us  even 
Socrates's  biography.  His  Socrates  is  not  the 
real  Socrates  of  history,  but  an  ideal  man.  He 
stands  for  an  Idea;  he  is  an  Impersonation, 
not  a  person.  The  name  Socrates  means 
divine  wisdom,  and  Plato's  Socrates  is  divine 
wisdom  personified.  Socrates's  illumination 
was  from  aWe.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
under  a  divine  influence  which  always  re- 
strained him  from  doing  wrong,  but  never 
violated  his  freedom. 

The  "Symposium"  is  the  feast  of  life;  Itlsthe 
symbol  of  the  excellent  and  Joyful  life— the  life 
here  on  earth,  not  the  life  of  some  other  un- 
known world.  For  if  man  does  not  learn  the  joy 
and  excellence  of  living  here,  we  may  doubt 
whether  he  will  know  about  it  in  any  other 
place  of  existence.  It  is  the  general  supposi- 
tion that  there  are  in  the  universe  two  worlds 
—one,  this  little  patch  of  ground  Inhabited  by 
sonls  limited  and  cramped  and  hindered,  and 
the  other  a  huge  world  outeide,  where  we 
shall  be  tree  and  unrestricted.  And  it  Is  sup- 
posed further,  that  somehow  we  began  here 
on  this  little  patch  as  the  crystals  and  the 
flowers  and  the  animals  do,  and  crossing  the 
Jiue  of  species,  we  have  entered  over  from  the 
world  of  temporalities  Into  that  of  the  eter- 
nal orders.  Some  of  as  doubt  this.  Of  all 
the  various  notions  of  life,  one  must  be  troe 
and  the  rest  be  untrue.  According  to  Piston 
"Symposium,"  we  shall  see  that  his  philoso- 
phy discovers  to  us  the  majesty,  excellence, 
beauty,  all-sufficiency  and  wisdom  of  Deity 
htrt.  We  shall  see  that  this  life  is  not  a 
poor  insufficient  affair,  but  is  the  habitation 
whkL  God  has  framed  for  the  uses  of  man. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  adjourning  of  our 
felicity  and  wonder  of  existence  to  some  other 
place.  This  world  is  as  good  a  place  at  any 
other.    Grounding:  himself  In  its  Infelicities 
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and  incapacities,  man  works  up  vast  ship- 
loads of  argument  to  prove  that  this  lit*  U  a 
very  poor  place,  that  God  is  a  great  way  off, 
and  that  not  until  we  leave  this  worthless  ex* 
isterjee  shall  we  find  him.  On  the  other  hand 
this  may  be  true — that  if  we  do  not  find  hi™ 
here  we  shall  not  dud  him  anywhere ;  that  if 
we  cannot  see  the  supreme  wisdom  and  good 
here  we  cannot  see  it  elsewhere.  This  life 
that  we  are  now  Irving,  here  on  earth,  is  the 
subject  of  Plato's  "Banquet,"  It  is*  drama 
of  this  life,  and  its  purpose  is  an  exposittoa 
of  the  principles  of  this  life  and  its  resources 
—the  capability  of  the  soul  lo  this 
world.  The  dramati*  persona  are  as 
follows:  Socrates,  who  represents  wisdom, 
ail  that  we  call  true  philosophic  knowing, 
literally,  "the  power  of  wisdom  to  save  the 
soul"— the  principle  that  Plato  is  always 
evolving,  Glaucon,  who  represents  celestial 
light— the  name  Glaucon  meaning  "color  of 
the  sea,"  or  a  blue  more  blue  than  the  sky ; 
whenever  Glaucon  accompanies  Socrates  it 
indicates  that  Socrates  is  nearer  the  fountain 
of  light  and  source  of  wisdom ;  Apollodorus— 
the  soothsayer  or  priest ;  Pausanias,  temper- 
ance; Aristophanes— good  manners,  or  tho 
seeming  the  best  you  are ;  Phiednip— beauty ; 
Eryxiuiaohus— the  healing  art,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  health ;  Aristodemtis — good  society,  or 
the  best  in  the  social  relations,  the  cream  and 
essence  of  humau  relationship;  Agathon, 
w  ho  represents  goodness,  and  Diotima,  who 
is  the  idea  of  divine  love.  Divine  love  is 
feminine,  and  therefore  the  discourse  upon 
love  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 
Lastly  there  is  Alcibiades — pride,  Belf-appre* 
ciation.  consummation  of  the  worldly  man. 
And  these  are  the  principles  that  work  in 
us  today  and  that  make  up  the  history  of  oar 
own  life  in  this  world.  "Wisdom  in  the  soul, 
divination  in  the  soul  or  celestial  light;  'the 
idea  of  that  society  which  envelopes  us  like  a 
mother;  goodness,  or  the  working  of  that  law 
by  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  anything 
that  offends  our  fellow,  a  quality  sometimes 
called  self-approbation,  but  nevertheless  one 
of  the  virtues  of  the  soul;  temperance  or 
"nothing  too  much,"  all  in  moderation;  ap- 
pearance at  our  best ;  health,  or  the  use  of  our 
intelligence  and  obedience  to  whatever  makes 
to  our  health;  the  sense  of  beauty  in  every 
soul;  love  divine,  that  which  crowns  the 
gods.  And  with  all  and  consummating  this 
inventory  is  pride,  the  perpetual  attendant, 
the  one  last  to  leave  the  human  soul,  the 
quality  through  which  Banyan's  Christian;! 
almost  lost  heaven  after  his  pilgrimage  wasi 
ended.  This  subject  of  pride  would  exhaust  j 
volumes.  Pride,  or  Alciabiades,  comes  in  last ; 
to  the  banquet  and  comes  in  drunk.  Pride  is  i 
always  drunk. 

r  The  first  subject  to  be  discussed  Is  love, 
since  that  is  the  supreme  principle  above  all 
others.  So  each  one  of  these  drpmatti  per* 
Ktnm  representing  these  different  principles 
of  the  soul  must  give  his  opinion  of  love; 
and  then  it  is  discovered  that  love  is  a  many- 
sided  subject,  and  is  one  thing  or  another  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  leading  characteristic.  It 
is  one  thing  to  a  bad  or  a  selfish  man,  and  a 
far  different  thing  to  a  good  or  an  unselfish 
ir>an ;  but  still  It  exists  in  all  in  some  form. 
And  after  Fhsedrus  and  some  of  the  others . 
have  given  their  idea  of  love,  Socrates  speaks, 
and  be  puts  bis  discourse  into  the  month  of 
Diotima,  who  taught  him  what  love  is,  divine 
love,  the  love  of  the  spirit.  These  other  sub- 
jects are  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  these  prin- 
ciples of  the  soul  are  in  every  man,  and  that 
until  we  have  mastered  the  knowledge  avail* 
able  to  us  through  these  various  principles 
which  are  the  fountains  of  the  conduct  of  lif e,we 
shall  not  appreciate  the  value  of  our  life  here. 
And  the  priest  is  so  less  necessary  than  the 
others,  though  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  Ignore 
him  and  to  imagine  that  we  can  get  along 
without  exercising  this  faculty  or  striving  to 
gain  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  through  it. 
We  talk  now-a-days  as  if  society  had  lived 
beyond  the  Church  and  that  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  support  it.  But  we  cannot 
trample  under  foot  any  one  of  these  princi- 
ples and  live  the  true  life.  Again,  the  belief 
that  OUucon,  the  celestial  light,  is  necessary, 
]■  almost  extinct.  Yet  it  Is  the  light  of  life, 
the  "light  that  llghteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  The  priest  In  the 
temple  of  nature  Is  as  dependent  on  It  as  is 
the  priest  In  the  temple  of  snlrit. 

Pansanias  tells  us  why  drunxenncss  Is  not 
good.  He  teaches  temperance  in  all  thing*. 
And  who  has  tried  this?  Tobacco,  for  in- 
stance, that  weed  obnoxious  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy,  against wbiob  the  wholesystem 
fights!  and  yet  how  vigorously  we  conquer 
it  and  carry  it  about  with  us  as  our  conq  .**»>. ! 


—a  thing  which  is  excluded  wherever  social 
decorum  is  present)  What  are  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  man  to  enjoy  the  celestial  life  If  he 
cannot  give  up  this  one  habit?  Aristophanes 
teaches  us  that  we  should  present  ourselves 
at  our  best  among  our  fellows,  and  keep  away 
what  is  unseemly  and  unmannerly.  Good 
manners  tend  to  good  morals,  and  bad  man- 
ners tend  to  bad  morals.  This  principle  is 
much  neglected  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  generation.  They  are  not 
taught,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  that 
modesty,  deference  and  respect  for  others 
which  nsed  to  be  Inculcated  in  the  children  of 
the  last  generation.  There  is  a  self-absorbing, 
i*  want  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  those  who 
now  fill  our  streets  and  schools  and  families. 
Eryxdmachus  the  physician  tells  us  that  in- 
firmity is  not  commendable.  All  disease  is 
an  beautiful,  for  beauty  is  the  expression  of 
health.  If  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  carving 
.of  *  beautiful  soul,  health  mnst  be 
.one  of  its  constituents.  Every  physician 
will  ask  his  patient,  "What  have 
yon  been  doing?  What  indulgence,  or  in- 
temperance or  disobedience  of  the  laws  of 
health  have  you  been  guilty  of?"  Phsedrus 
teaches  us  that  the  soul  should  be  awake  to 
the  beautiful  in  all  things.  How  can  we, 
then,  speak  lightly  of  this  sublime  abode  of 
ours  here  on  earth  ? 

But  Alcibiades?  He  alone  fails  to  appro' 
ciate  Socrates;  he  cannot  take  to  MmnAlf  d/ 
vine  wisdom.  He  is  thinking  only  of  himself 
and  what  men  will  say  about  him.  So  al- 
though be  tries  to  win  Socrates  in  every  way, 
by  his  beauty  and  by  his  wealth,  he  cannot, 
for  wisdom  will  not  lend  itself  to  pride ;  pride 
is  not  the  goal  of  wisdom.  And  it  is  by  means 
of  Diotima,  the  sublime  and  highest  love,  that 
we  realise  the  resources  of  our  life  here. 
And  if  we  realize  the  best  life  here,  we  have 
realized  life ;  for  this  life  is  but  a  symbol  of 
all  life.  It  is  ourselves — not  some  one 
else  —  who  will  awake  in  another 
world,  and  each  one  of  us  shall 
there  be  one's  self  and  not  some  one  else ;  and 
whatever  we  are  here  we  shall  be  there.  "He 
changeth  not  his  world  who  sails  beyond  the 
Beta." 

But  why  not  just  eat  and  drink  and  sleep 
and  die?  Because  in  the  first  place  we  cannot 
die.  And  it  is  Socrates  who  is  most  of  a  man, 
because  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  Touch  him 
with  any  of  the  tests  of  manhood  and  he 
stands  the  test.  He  is  the  wisdom  of  the  life 
of  this  world.  He  knows  how  to  live.  If  we 
want  to  be  like  him,  better  men  and  women 
than  we  now  are,  we  must  become  so  by  these 
means.  We  must  live  the  best  life  ftere,  on 
earth.    The  Heavenly  Father  is  never  more 

manifest  than  in  this  little  planet  of  ours. 
We  need  not  wait  for  death  to  see  his  face. 
It  is  everywhere  all  around  us  in  this  beauti- 
ful world  which  he  has  given  us  to  live  in. 

The  soul  it.  of  the  supernatural  order.  It 
thinks  and  feels  and  acts  and  moves  unto 
predilected  ends.  It  goes  out  unto  it- 
self forever  in  a  cycle ;  ever  moving 
within  itself  in  the  likeness  of  God.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  man  and  the  animal. 
man  and  the  vegetable,  and  man  and  the 
mineral.  Man  belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit. 
He  thinks,  moves  and  has  moral  principles. 
He  cannot  have  ascended  from  protoplasm. 
He  has  descended  from  God,  and  will  ascend 
toward  blm  again  fn  an  ever-ascending  cycle. 
The  soul  exists  here.  But  is  this  its  only  ex- 
istence? Has  it  not  existed  before,  and  will 
it  not  exist  again?  Is  this  its  only  contact 
with  beautiful  Nature,  and  must  it  forever 
after  exist  outside  of  Nature?  May  there  not 
be  myriads  of  other  planes  of  existence?  Is 
this  soul,  constantly  expressing  itself  through 
externalities,  limited  to  its  brief  experience 
here?  It  is  not  so  probable  to  some  as  to 
others.  We  exist.  Can  we  believe  that  we 
cease  to  exist  or  ever  did  not  exist?  Hey 
we  not  believe  that  this  life  is  one  of 
many,   *  phase    in    an    eternal   existence? 

And  may  it  not  be  that  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  remember  fonncr  exist- 
ences is  because  of  our  immersion  In 
our  senses,  ami  that  when  we  awake 
from  this  dream  we  shall  remember  all  that 
has  gone  before?  A  traveller  In  the  Orient 
(we  are  all  such)  heard  of  a  wonderful  bath 
kept  by  a  prince  in  a  far  country.  He  Jour- 
neyed thither  and  asked  if  he  might  test  it. 
The  prince  bade  him  plunge  bis  head  within. 
He  did  so.  He  was  a  child,  a  youth;  he  at- 
tained knowledge  and  arts  and  the  use  of 
aniiii,  he  loved,  married,  hod  children  born 
to  hiiu  and  suffered  sorrow  ,  he  grew  old,  fell 
sick  and  died.  Raising  bis  head,  he  asked, 
"How  long  have    I    been    there?"   and    the 
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tbe  statement  a3  the  most  prominent  and  essen- 
tial fact  Hat  characterizes  (he  schosl.  It  is  a 
greatness  of  this  age  that  It  has  produced  a 
raetapbysian  so  profound  in  original  thought, 
so  clear  in  insight,  so  sympathetic  in  apprecia- 
tion, so  hospitable  to  a!l  true  progress  as  is 
Professor  Harris.  The  work  of  the  school  dur- 
ing tbe  term  that  basjnst  closed  has  been  ad- 
mirably organized  and  conducted.  Tbe  past  la 
becnre,  aod  tbe  future  promises  a  deeper  ill a- 
mination  npon  aU  the  Interior  relations  that 
effect  and  influenoo  tbe  whole  conduct  of  life. 

Especially,  aa  that  printed  today  hi  the 
last  letter  of  oar  much-praised  correspondent 
at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  and 
sums  up  In  the  thoughts  of  the  most  intelli- 
gible and  methodical  of  the  summer  rhapso- 
dists,  Dr.  Jones,  "the  sublimest  heights" 
reached  by  the  school,  do  we  advise  our  read- 
ers to  give  it  attention.  It  will  be  found 
richly  suggestive  for  whatever  class  of  think- 
ers—the cool  scientific  or  the  emotional  re- 
ligious. T7fe  do  not  understand  that  the 
school  undertakes  to  be  more  than  suggestive 
and  promotive  of  speculation;  it  does  not 
claim  to  settle  anything;  It  only  opens  the 
gates  into  those  regions  which  modern  science 
disdains  to  concern  itself  about,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  infinitely  precious  and  necessary 
to  the  vast  majority  of  humans,  and  bids  the 
dreamer  build  what  he  best  can  or  like*  to 
frame: 

There  is  a  distinction  between  man  and  tbe  anl* 
mat  [sajf.  the  Concord  Schooll,  man  and  the  veg- 
etable, and  man  and  the  mineral.  Man  belongs  to 
the  world  of  spirit.  Be  thinks,  mores  and  has 
moral  principles.  Be  cannot  have  ascended  from 
protoplasm.  Be  has  descended  from  God,  and 
will  ascend  toward  him  again  in  an  ever-ascend- 
ing cycle.  The  sonl  exists  here.  But  is  this  its 
only  existence?  Bas  it  not  existed  before,  and 
will  it  not  exist  again?  Is  this  Its  only 
contact  with  beautiful  Nature,  and  most  it  for- 
ever after  exist  outbide  .of  Nature?  May  there  not 
he  myriads  of  other  planes  of  existence?  Is  this 
son),  constantly  expressing  ltseli  through  exter- 
nalities, limited  to  its  brief  experience  here?  It  is 
not  so  probable  to  some  as  to  others.  We  exist. 
Can  we  believe  that  we  cease  to  exist,  or  ever  did 
not  exist?  May  we  not  believe  that  this  life  Is 
one  of  man/,  a  phase  in  an  eternal  existence?  And 
may  It  not  be  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  re- 
member former  existences  is  because  of  our  Im- 
mersion in  our  senses,  and  that  when  we  awake 
from  this  dream  we  shall  remember  all  that  has 
gone  before? 

Time's  revenges  never  numbered  a  more 
signal  triumph  than  that  the  once  supposed 
destructive  influence  of  Emersom$.in  should 
become  a  rofk  of  faith  ami  high  belief  against 
an  o\  trvt  helming  tide  of  materialism. 

Transcript.   Aug,    14 

THE    KYSTIC    BOOK    OF    FATE. 

Iiespcct/vUy  Inscribed  to  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy, 
[For  the  Transcript'] 
1  s>ck  not  hidden  things  that  lie 
rn  mythic  realms  beyond  the  sky; 
Nor  soar  above  our  visual  scenes 
To  learn  what  heavenly  wisdom  screens, 
In  mythologlc  clouds  to  hnd 
New  fables  to  distract  the  mind. 
From  all  scholastic  dogmas  free, 
I  study  only  what  I  see. 
I  seek  not  sn  illusive  glance 
Of  Heaven  in  Eleusinian  trance, 
Nor  look  beyond  this  mortal  state 
To  read  the  Mystic  Book  of  Fate. 

I  study  Nature's  open  laws ; 
But  on  that  sacred  bound  I  pause. 
That  separates  from  Stygian  gloom 
The  fields  that  reason's  rays  Illume. 
In  vain  do  saint  and  sage  contend 
How  all  began ,  how  ail  shall  end, 
Or  with  fanatic  crowds  aspire 
To  draw  from  heaven  Promethean  fire. 
We  search  In  vain  oar  natal  bowers 
To  cult  Hesperian  fruit  or  flowers, 
Or  peer  through  the  Celestial  Oata 
To  read  the  Mystic  Book  of  Fate. 

Why  should  the  unman  mind  explore 
Tbe  cares  of  metapbyaic  lore , 
Or  turn  from  Katun's  p*fs  to  read 
The  teachings  of  *ome  mythic  creed? 
To  Ignorance  X  sit  resigned 
Of  all  that  makes  the  reason  blind. 
Bound  to  the  soda,  we  cannot  rise 
On  mortal  wings  and  reach  tbe  aUea. 
What  lies  beyond,  while  here  1  grope, 
I  leave  to  gentle  Faith  and  Hops ; 
Nor  crlve  while  on  this  orb  I  wait, 
To  n  d  the  Mystic  Book  of  Fate. 


'n  every  flowery  dale  I  tread 

Is  Nature's  feast  of  reason  spread. 

I  would  not  leave  her  blissful  themes 

To  revel  in  a  land  of  dreams. 

Or  seek  by  vain  Dssdallan  flight 

To  bathe  in  empyrean  light. 

In  shady  nook  and  mossy  cell 

I  would  with  humble  Wisdom  dwafl, 

Nor  leave  the  lights  that  Nature  yields 

For  shadows  in  Elyslan  fields; 

Or  trutu^  "the  running  brooks"  relate, 

To  read  the  Mystic  Book  of  Fate. 

WlLSOK  FUOfl. 

Harper's  Weekly 
Aug.    19,    1882 

THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Tiif  exact  title  of  this  institution,  which  has 
now  entered  on  iU  fourth  annual  term,  is  "  Tlie 
Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  and  Lit- 
era  lure,"  and  this  describes  its  character  pre- 
cisely. Of  the  forty  lectures  to  be  given  this 
year,  six  relate  to  literary  themes,  or  those  be- 
longing as  much  to  literature  as  to  philosophy : 
one  being  on  Poetry,  two  on  Oracular  Poetry,  one 
on  Childhood,  another  on  Nature,  and  the  siith 
on  Color.  These  serve  to  give  variety  to  the 
programme,  and  also  to  aid  one  purpose  of  the 
school,  in  bringing  philosophy  to  bear  on  life. 
Shaespeare  and  Homer  have  also  been  made  the 
subjects  of  elaborate  courses  in  previous  terms. 

The  main  energies'  of  the  faculty,  however,  are 
directed  to  the  exposition  of  philosophy;  and  in 
this  department  we  find  some  eminent  names. 
President  Porter  discourses  on  Kantian  Ethics, 
and  President  McCosu,  of  Princeton,  on  the  Scot- 
tish Philosophy.  The  venerable  Baossox  Alcott 
represents  mystical  predilections.  Dr.  H.  K. 
Jones,  the  noted  Platonist,  gives  eight  lectures 
on  Christian  Philosophy.  There  is  alio  observ- 
able a  tendency  to  specialize  the  direction  of 
study  somewhat  in  the  introduction  of  three  lec- 
tures ou  FiciiTE,  by  Professor  \VjM»,JUSX  Harris, 
long  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  St. 
Louis,  but  now  a  resident  of  Concord,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  school.  Professor  Jons 
Watson's  three  lectures  on  Schilling  are  a  part 
of  the  same  tendency  to  analyze  individual  phi- 
losophers more  than  was  done  in  the  first  three 
terms.  Under  the  steep-pitched  roof  of  a  small 
paintVss  building,  with  a  porch  in  front  and  a 
sort  of  opse  at  the  back,  the  sessions  are  held 
daily,  except  on  Sundays,  morning  and  evening, 
Often  the  robin  is  heard  through  the^jpen  win- 
dows during  the  morning  hour  fluting  from  a 
neighboring  apple-tree;  and  of  evenings  tbe 
whip-poor-will  is  apt  to  put  in  his  ghostly  com- 
ment The  surroundings  are  delightfully  rural 
and  refreshing,  for  Hillside  Cbspel  stands  on  the 
grounds  of  Orchard  House,  formerly  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  where  Little  Women  was  written, 
iind  now  the  home  of  Professor  Harris.  Two 
immense  elms  stand  in  front,  and  fruit  and  other 
trees  in  great  variety  abound.  The  low  ridge  be- 
hind is  thst  along  which  the  minute-men  ran  in 
1775,  firing  at  the  retreating  British  on  tbe  Lex- 
ington Road,  just  below.  It  describes  a  horse- 
shoe bend  around  Hillside  Chapel  and  Orchard 
House,  on  one  flank  of  which  is  one  of  the  best 
horticultural  farms  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  tbe 
other  lie  the  heavily  wooded  grounds  of  The  Waj- 

f'  ide,  which  was  the  residence  of  Nathaniel  Ha  w- 
BORNK. 

1  This  interior,  in  which  so  many  thoughtful  and 
brilliant  essays  are  read,  and  so  many  good  things 
said,  every  summer,  is  finished  in  bare  pine-wood, 
but  possesses  an  aesthetic  fitness  to  the  unpreten- 
tious sincerity  of  those  who  assemble  there.  The 
broad,  arched  alcove  in  which  tbe  faculty  and 
lecturers  sit  on  a  platform  contains  two  repro- 
ductions from  Michael  Angelo'b  tombs  of  tbe 
Medici.  Over  the  mantel  at  the  left  is  an  en- 
graving of  Raphael's  "  School  of  Athens" ;  high- 
er up,  a  bust  of  John  Brown  ;  and  on  a  bracket 
;lose  by,  one  of  Mr.  Alcott.  A  few  flowers  in 
rases  generally  adorn  the  room.  The  project  of 
such  a  school  originated  with  Mr.  Alcott  as  long 
ago  as  1842,  but  it  wss  not  until  1879  that  tbe 
opportunity  came  for  carrying  it  out  It  must 
be  said  that  the  denizens  of  Concord  did  not  gen- 
erally show  much  enthusiasm  about  the  new  en- 
terprise, which  received  its  main  support  from 
Western  people.  But  it  st  once  attracted  public 
notice,  and  interested  many  almost  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  (the  same, 
Indy  who  supplied  funds  for  the  Yellow  Fever 
Commission)  was  an  attendant,  and  donsted  a 
sum  which  made  possible  the  building  of  the 
chapel,  and  placed  tbe  school  in  possession  of  a 
permanent  fund.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  run- 
ning ezpenses  were  paid  by  admission  fees.  To 
make  an  Institution  of  abstract  learning,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  self-supporting  from  the  start,  wss 
an  achievement  reserved  for  American!.  Indeed, 
it  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  school  should 
have  met  with  such  success  In  this  respect,  though 
It  is  partly  explained  by  the  fsct  thst  tbe  lectur- 
ers give  their  services  for  a  mere  nominal  com- 
pensation, or  the  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  the 
snot     Some  feeble  sttempta  st  satire  upon  the 
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school  bare  been  made  in  journals  of  email  influ- 
ence, but  without  success,  Tbe  press  has  gener- 
ally recognised  In  it  a  practical  and  useful  move, 
meat,  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  vague,  idle,  or 
trifling  in  the  main  part  of  its  activity.  Eccen- 
trics and  "  cranks"  hare,  as  a  rule,  carefully  avoid- 
ed coming  within  its  atmosphere. 

Certain  people  are  inclined  to  ask,  "  Bnt  what 
good  does  it  all  do?"    The  answer  la  simple.    As 
T)r.  McCosh  said  in  his  recent  lecture, "  It  is  high 
time  that  America  should  have  a  philosophy 
of  its  own,"  as  it  already  has  a  literature,  an 
art,  and  a  history  of  its  own.     But  this  phi- 
losophy should  not  be  merely  derivative.    All 
systems  and  methods  should  be  candidly  ex- 
amined; and  we  should  likewise  look  into 
the  original  undimmed  source  of  all  philoso- 
phies, via.,  the  mind  itself.    America  should 
not  sdopt  the  old  monarchical  plan  of  en- 
throning one  msn  and  his  system  over  all, 
but  ought  rather  to  develop  a  republic  of 
philosophy,  a  federation  of  thought,  diver- 
sity being  reconciled  in  free  but  well-defined 
union.     The  school  is  in  harmony  with  this 
object.     Our  national  life,  powerful,  vast, 
and  complex  as  it  is,  moves  so  swiftly  that 
it  is  apt  to  be  unreflecting.     Exactly  what  we 
are  about,  what  is  the  value  of  our  civilization, 
and  toward  what  ideals  we  are  working,  are 
things  not  so  clear  as  they  might  be,  and  there  is 
great  need  of  keener  analysis  and  more  careful 
thinkers  to  prevent  our  drifting  blindly — to  pre- 
vent, thst  is,  not  by  obstructive  conservatism,  bnt 
by  progressive  comprehension.     To  educate  for 
this  purpose,  then,  is  another  object  of  the  school. 
In  order  to  know  what  to-  teach  and  what  to  re- 
ceive we  must  seek  through  philosophy  tbe  one 
central  principle  on  which  tbe  world,  the  uni- 
verse, rests.    Then  we  have  to  trace  this  back 
again  from  that,  through  all  its  manifestations  in 
religion,  government,  literature,  art,  science,  and 
manners.     This  is  manifestly  a  large  job,  and  the 
Concord  School  does  not  expect  to  carry  it  out  so 
that  it  will  never  have  to  be  done  again,  but  rather 
to  set  people  in  the  right  patb,  so  that  they  can 
keep  on  doing  it  forever.     At  a  time  when  Ger- 
many itself  is  overpowered  by  the  influence  of 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  Darwin,  and  the  genius  of 
materialism  is  getting  so  strong  a  hold  every- 
where, it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Concord 
School  re-asserts  with  breadth  and  penetration 
the  supremacy  of  mind     It  is  in  accord  with  the 
insight  of  Emxbson  in  making  personality,  mind, 
the  soul,  the  main  thing  for  which  all  exists.     It 
claims  also  to  be  in  accord  with  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  true  thought  of  Kant,  with  Hegel,  Fichte, 
and  Schelllng.     Mr.  F.  B.  Sanik-rm,  in  his  poem 
at  the  opeoirg  of  this  year's  session,  said : 

**  With  as  Philosophy  still  spreads  her  wing. 
And  soars  to  seek  Heaven1*  King, 
Nor  creeps  lUrooch  ebarn«)a,  prying  with  the  (*>*** 
That  mikes  tbe  little  big,  while  gods  unseen  may 
pass." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  school  is 
hostile  to  science:  on  the  contrary,  it  approves 
and  heartily  sympathizes  with  it  in  its  great  work, 
which,  properly  regarded,  it  cousiders  tributary  to 
tbe  highest  ends  of  existence.  The  most  serious 
criticUm  to  be  passed  on  the  management  is  that 
it  does  not  grant  free  representation  to  the  Spen- 
cerian  school.  If  tbe  influential  thinkers  who 
belong  to  that  need  to  be  counteracted,  this  end 
might  be  reached  better  through  full  and  court- 
eous discussion  or  comparison  of  views  than  by 
exclusive  reaction.  Only  bv  such  means  can  the 
Concord  institution  become  thoroughly  liberal, 
and  gain  the  widest  influence. 

One  thing  it  has  certainly  demonstrated,  viz., 
that  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  this  country, 
of  various  creeds  and  occupations,  people  of  lei- 
sure and  society  also,  who  are  willing  to  assemble 
during  a  month  of  hot  weather  to  consider  and 
question  concerning  subjects  of  the  deepest  mo- 
ment in  intellectual  life.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  country,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  though  the  average  attendance  at  each 
lecture  is  probably  not  above  fifty.     Some  arc 

college  graduates,  looking  for  more  thag 
found  in  college;  others  have  read 
by  themselves ;  still  others  eonie  hit 
a  beginning.  Women  form  the  majority;  but 
among  the  men  are  lawyers,  business  men,  an 
occasional  college  professor  or  clergyman,  and 
littirmtenrt.  The  fees  are  low  (fifteen  dollars  for 
the  term),  and  there  are  no  examinations  or  di- 
plomas, so  thst  the  seed  of  thought  may  be  scat- 
tered without  restriction.  One  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting occasions  was  thst  of  the  Emerson  com- 
memoration, held  July  22,  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
tol  spoke  with  eloquence,  and  among  tbe  other 
speakers  Professor  U  arris  devoted  himself  to 
snowing  that,  contrary  to  tbe  popular  opinion, 
Em erson'h  prose  is  marked  by  great  dialect ioal  uni- 
ty. Besides  the  lecturers  already  named,  tbe  follow- 
ing contribute  to  the  present  Tear's  programme: 
airs.  Ji  in  Ward  Howe,  Miu  E.  P.  PiASonv, 
Professor  O.  H  Howuok  ;  Messrs.  F.  B  Pan  bora, 
G.  P.  LATftaor,  John  Alrer,  aud  Charles  E 
Ga*mar,  of  Amherst,  Rev.  R.  A.  Dollard,  of 
Chicago,  RnwLiKD  0.  Haeard,  LIJ).,  aad  Mr*. 
Ens  ah  D.  Chekrt.  Although  Concord  has  lost 
Its  great  shining  lights,  something  of  the  aureola 
that  played  round  them  still  hangs  ever  the  vil- 
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lage ;  and  it  u  evident  that  its  tradit  ions  u  * 
place  of  ideal  are  still  maintained  and  arled 
upon. 
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lnir  the  second  ana  third  years  there  was  a  61111 
greater  Btirceps  in  nuiiiDers.  Meanwhile  a  gen- 
erous woman  cave  us  the  rueann  te>  erect  our 
chapel,  which  we  built  as  plainly  us  we  conlil, 
win.  few  ornaments.  Our  numbers  this  year 
have  not  been  as  larje  as  In  previous  years,  but 
we  do  not  take,  this  as  discouraging.  In  all  we 
now  have  a  list  of  70U  or  bUO  different  persons 
who  have  attended  the  school,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  there  is  a  large  enough  number  of  per- 
sons In  this  country  who  really  cure  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  philosophy,  and  so  we  feel 
encouraged.  We  did  entertain  the  question 
whether  the  "Concord"  School  should  go  for 
one  vear  lo  a  W  esterc  town,   but  we  decided 


that,  though  it  uleht  advertise  us,  we  did  not 
wish  to  go  peddling  for  support.  If  the  human 
soul  loves  light  and  truth,  the  Concord  School 
must  have  longevity.  We  do  reallv  believe 
that  there  is  a  see<i  spread  on  this  hillside  which 
ts  going  to  spring  into  everlasting  life.  The 
School  has  the  power  to  make  Itself  known  and 
loved.  The  speaker  thought  everything  hope 
ful  for  the  future,  and  that  it  Is  safe  for  vonng 
People  to  go  to  the  Concord  School  without  Im- 
bibing any  heresies.  Although  they  to  a  large 
extent  presented  German  views,  which  a  tow 
years  ago  were  considered  dangerous  to  Inves- 
tigate, they  bad  an  American  Interpreter  who 
could  sift  the  truth.  'Inns  endeth  the  fourUi 
year  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 


Christian  Union 
?June  15,    1882 

STJHHEB  SCHOOLS. 
Br  B.  A.  puna,  J*. 

PI8IBTRATTJ8,  king  of  Athens,  although 
Using  enviable  feme  as  a  tyrant,  would  sequin 
perhaps  a  mora  enviable  aepMlaUssf  were  It  store 
geners/ly\kaown  Ibst  be  wu'tfee  patena  saint  of  sa 
archsloVfokm  ef  ghe  BiAmefBcliooJs  Aft  nWhr  appear 
m  regularrr  M»  thi  season  Ittelf,  erfd,  fllelsgAbs  plUes, 
flock  to/elher  st  sea-shore,  sad  grove,  sadlale  side, 
now  els? can  we  interpret  tbst  pssasge  of  Cartas  In 
his  "Qrefffc,"  doobtlesJ  familiar  to*  sll  wke  nmim 
s  he  says  "Jrlsl|lralus  i'if>f<  Iks  saeteot 
Ural  of  the^|«jyi8«f»-like  a  soaoad 
ThiseutJn/rffcmaf  footsWps  be  had  slso  trodden  by 
liie  rMorVflon  of  the  Delias  Solemnity."  Truly,  than, 
our  summer  schools  of  philosophy,  our  susssssr  issfl 
tutei  of  lesrnlog,  sre  but  toe  American  reproductions  of 
this  Athenian  "summer  feetlvsl  j"  devoid  ef  ancrtnaa, 
snd  differing  somewhat,  to  be  sua,  la  the  matter  of 
costume  sad  prooeaatoaal  pomp,  but  alike  la  the  aatea 
of  the  quest  for  pleasure  sad  taaUncUoa,  aad  la 
fealty  to  the  all- wise  Athens*.  Can  one  doubt  then  that 
the  time  will  be  brief  before  there  shall  be  nlensvaMn, 
perchance,  a  pertpsletle  Aristotle  la  a  ma  ism  garb, 
dropping  his  words  of  wisdom  ss  he  austere  up  sad 
down  the  cool  snd  shady  walks  of  a  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury lyceumf  Or  a  Plato,  sad  aa  Academy  ever 
whose  entrsaee  Plato's  Inscription,  "  Let  ao  oao  eesnr 
hers  who  la  Ignorant  of  Geometry,"  shall  all  the  hearts 
of  unnutbcmetlcal  students  with  deeper  dread  than 
lost  which  blanched  the  (sees  of  Dsata  aad  Virgil  as 
they  read  the  door-pUU  on  the  gates  of  Hades, 

Bowbelt  the  pblloeopuers  assy  bo  as  /Wars,  the 
schools  are  s  recognised  feet,  sad  enst  a  isengsls)  I 
lalBcnee  la  popular  education.  I  do  sot  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  summer  schools  that  thus  seek 
ease  sad  education  when  July  days  sre  hottest,  hat 
thoss  that  have  come  asset  prombienHy  baton  the 
public  sre  esslly  counted  oa  the  tag*™  of  one  band. 
While  sll  sre  kindred  la  their  aossmoa  qasst  ef  miad- 
eulturs  lightened  snd  vsrtod  by  summer  pleasures,  sad 
sll  at  Ineapensivs  rates,  no  two  an  alike  fas  the  speotsl 
objects  of  study  snd  Investigation  for  which  they  meet. 


The  honor  which  .attaches  to  sn  institution  as  being 
the  first  of  its  kind,  "the  great  original  sad  only,* 
hovers  over  two  of  these  schools,  is  claimed  voluntarily 
by  one  snd  is  thrust  unsolicited  upon  soother.  The 
Chautauqua  Assembly  claims  In  its  circular  to  be  the 
"original  of  sll  the  modern  Assemblies,"  snd  states 
tbst  It  wss  established  la  1874,  sad  holds  tm  ninth 
annual  meeting  in  July  end  August  ef  this  year.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  toe  first  summer  school,  according  to 
the  circular  of  ths  Martha's  Vineyard  Bummer  Insti- 
tute, wss  founded  on  the  neighboring  Pealkees  '-'-Til 
by  the  eminent  naturalist  and  teacher,  agnosia,  though 
date  snd  object  are  aot  adduced  to  prove  the  fact.  By 
virtus  of  circumstantial  evidence,  therefore,  flasntan. 
qua  takes  precedence.  Of  all  the  summer  schools  ths 
Chsutsuqus  Assembly  1«  perhaps  ths  largest,  the  most 
fully  equipped,  the  one  offering  the  gnoses*  number 
of  Inducements  both  for  study  snd  pleasure.  On  ths 
western  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  la  western  Hew 
York,  lies  this  camping  ground,  which  la  summer  be- 
comes sn  animated  end  busy  city,  numbering  Ha  seas 
of  thousands,  for  whose  eeoomssodntloa,  iHreHhnBienl 
sad  Instruction  then  springs  Into  action  all  the 
chlnery  of  a  great  city,  ef  a  vast  "laUgtoat  i 
cailoesl  Institution,"  together  with  a  < 
live  employment  that  fairly  bewilders  i 
survey  of  ths  OhsoUoqaa  circular  (' 
ramie  vision  of  a  delightful  Arcadia,  wh>>J  oa*  Bad* 
the  perfection  of  water  scenery  and  the  purity  of 
mouatala  air ;  freedom  from  the  pests  of  summer  re- 
sorts ;  lectures,  conceits,  elerropncoa  exhibitions,  fire- 
works, Ulnminsted  fountains,  amphitheaters,  slectrie 
lights,  organ  eaacerta  ea  the  "Colossal  Chorus  Pips 
Organ,"  a  government  post  ofheo,  express,  telegraphic 
end  telephonic  ooanectiona,  hotels,  lenle  aad  beard  at 
reasonable  rates,  Athenian  watch-Ires,  art  aad  srekav 
ologteal  muaeams,  vialoas  of  sliver  palaces,  Ulcsni. 
naled  fleets,  and  similar  allurements  that  woaJd  seem 
lo  drive  ell  thought  of  study  from  one's  salad.  And 
yet,  if  possible,  the  educational  department  la  even 
mora  comprehensive.  The  ChauUaqns  organiaailoa 
embrace*  a  School  of  Languages,  a  Teachers  Retreat 
for  stimulating  study  in  the  tnss  phileaophy  of  educa- 
tion, a  Foreign  Miasloosiy  Institute,  a  Sunday-school 
Assembly,  n  Literary  nod  BeJeaiiBc  Circle,  n  Tonng 
Folks'  Reading  Union,  aa  extensive  lecture  course. 
Including  n  series  of  ten  oa  the  "  History  and  Bcienos 
of  Uuate,"  a  Kormal  Sunday-school  course,  and  a  post- 


graduate  course  of  Bible  study.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  while  there  la  a  prevailing  religious  tone  In  the 
Chsutsuqus  Assembly  its  range  Is  wide  snd  its  religion 
Is  many-sided.  Its  superintendent  has  condensed  Its 
spirit  into  s  lew  words:  "  Plesse  remember  that  Chsu- 
tsuqus is  the  first  of  these  modern  series  of  summer 
schools,  that  the  Bible  is  the  center,  and  that  it  be- 
lievee  in  the  utilisation  of  all  recreative,  expanding, 
literary  aad  scientific  departmenle  of  thought  In  the 
interest  of  Christina  life.  It  seeks  to  promote  symme- 
try of  life." 

If  Chsutsuqus  ranks  first,  by  reason  of  its  sge  snd 
attractiveness,  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philos- 
ophy will  stsad  with  It  by  reason  of  Ue  Importance  it 
has  acquired,  not  only  of  Itself,  but  because  of  the  re- 
flected luster  of  the  greet  name  which  shall  hereafter 
be  ever  associated  with  it— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
poet  sad  philosopher.  The  Cooccrd  school  was 
opened  In  1879,  end  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind, 
I  believe,  In  this  country.  The)  design  of  this  school 
is  to  teach  philosophy  in  Its  connection  with  history, 
literature  and  religion,  end  In  view  of  this  end  the 
school  meets  in  July  of  each  year  at  Concord,  Mens  , 
for  s  session  of  four  or  clx  weeks.  The  meetings  ara 
held  in  the  HUlilde  Chapel,  a  building  which  stands 
near  a  house  tbst  wss  once  the  residence  of  Hswthorne, 
whose  name,  with  that  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcou, 
together  with  tbe  patriotic  reminisce  pees  aroused  by 
the  names  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  should  conjure 
up  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  things  should  be  envel- 
oped with  poetic  snd  historic  glamours.  Tbe  instruc- 
Uon  Is  given  wholly  by  lectures,  the  programme  of 
which  reveals  the  names  of  scholars  most  prominent 
in  science,  letters  snd  theology. 

Similar  In  many  ways  to  ths  Concord  School  Is  the 
Summer  School  of  Chrlstinn  Philosophy,  which  waa 
organised  last  yesr  in  s  beautiful  grove  called  War- 
wiok  Woodlands,  on  the  shore  of  Greenwood  Like, 
NewTork;  a  beautiful  body  of  water  that  spark  lee 
and  dimples  in  the  embrace  of  lofty  sad  richly-wooded 
hills.  A  spot  which  has  revealed  Its  charms  as  yet  to 
but  a  tew  favored  lovers,  and  therefore  retains  many 
of  tbe  characteristics  of  pure  snd  unsullied  nature. 

In  a  clearing  of  the  grove  was  pitched  a  town  of 
tents,  large  sad  small,  for  Individual  use  and  general 
aasembly,  sad  for  lea  days  "a  succession  of  eminent 
lescbere  discoursed  on  the  profounder  problems  or 
mental  and  religions  philosophy."  The  special  objects 
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philosophical  art,  therefore,  (rest,  with  the  Concord 
and  Greenwood  Lake  schools  each  making  philosophy 
the  primary  end. 

Mo  lew  complete  are  the  facilities  for  study  and  ad- 
vancement lor  thoae  whoae  mind*  laelise  to  lonigm 
lanf  nage,  and  whoae  tongue*  atplre  to  roll  ont  glibaad 
rattling  French  phrases,  the  amooih  liquids  of  Spanish 
and  lulian,  or  a  huge  mouthful  of  German  coaaoasns*. 
Thie  i*  acquired  at  the  Sauveur  College  of  Laaguagea, 
which  hold*  it*  *erenth  annual  session  tail  year  at 
Amherst  College,  Xass.  It  U,  however,  la  no  war  enav 
nected  with  that  in»titution  a*T*  ta  good  will  aad  the 
occupancy  of  iu  building*.  The  atudent*  nt,  for  la* 
greater  part,  teacher*  aad  young  women,  who,  awrriag 
about  the  building*  aad  grounds  of  the  noHtg*  with 
apparent  familiarity,  (iTe  one  the  impftattesi  that  that 
eminently  masculine  Institution  ha*  (Offered  ta  Uts- 
tion  at  the  hand*  of  the  neighboring  female  uoltoga*  at 
Northampton  aad  South  Uadley.  la  fact,  iaraaioa*  of 
the  aort  do  occasionally  tak*  piece,  k*rt  gvatraOy  frwH. 
lea*  a*  to  eaptina,  aad  bloodlea*  a*  to  rarlaraa*  The 
Baaveur  College  a**k*  "  to  proaaow  the  wlniasarlea  of 
teaching,  by  .~]...i.ii-sj  ItaiutUn*  wflfc  ta*  Il*a«n 
Saureur  aatlhod  for  asoaera  atagangea,  •*"*  •*  •*• 
Saureur  method  for  aaeieat.'  Ta*  la******  af  each 
hare  beea  promulgatad  la  ponHsaed  aiiBblaw,  aad 
Uie  reaulu  of  their  teaching*  at*  very  gullrjaag  and 
•ignioeaat.  la  inlwnt,  a*  aawwar*.  ta*  irnfMli  of 
the  summer  school  hoard  at  la*  hotel*  *r  ka  arte*** 
famlbea,  ■pedal  rate*  oflea  heiag  graatad  ta***,  a*  ta*y 
take  on  an  tiemeat  of  perm** rary  tuaukar  to  ta*  rssre- 
htr  college  Uudeat  or  the  mrnsaar  boarder 

The  la*t,  bat  by  ao  aveaa*  the  asset  isartaHlanl 
judging  from  IU  circular  *f  afty  pes/a,  af  la*  «■■■*»■ 
acbool*  to  which  we  ■hall  refer  I*  la*  Manna's  Ylae- 
yard  Sutamar  IaatituU,  which  hold*  it*  ifth  aamal 
aeaiion  thl*  year  at  Cottage  City,  Martha"*  Vlaejsrrl. 
Equal  to  the  beat  la  point  of  aatural  adraatag**,  sarar- 
Ing  competent  lnatractlon  In  a  wld*  raage  of  *tady,  it 
propoae*  to  afford  "  teacher*  aad  other*  the  oaawr- 
tunily  of  combining  the  study  of  seen*  specialty  with 
the  rest  and  recreation  of  a  delightful  aad  la*l|ia— III 
seaside  resort."  The  humaalty  of  the  object  a*  staled, 
and  especially  of  the  final  emphatic  clause, 
strongly  to  one's  feeling*,  aad  call*  forth  a 
that  beneTolence  which  will  provide 
bathing  aad  ocean  •cenceyua  "  reasonable  rata*  ■ 

The  Hat  of  department*  la  a  loag  on*,  trten«Hag 
from  Anglo-8*jon  to  Zoology.  The  ecurae  of  study 
I*  Taried  by  lecture*,  readings,  concerts,  ate.,  which 
are,  together  with  the  instruction,  gi**a  la  Ago**** 
Ball,  a  building  oomnaeasoratiTt  of  la*  great  aatav 

raiw. 

The  Inatitutloa*  which  bar*  bora  tan*  briefly  de- 
scribed *re  the  chief  *chool*  of  the  kiad  la  our  ktad, 
and  aerre  to  show  that  the  summer  school  I*  ao  loafer 
an  experiment,  uncertain  in  duration  aad  motive,  bat 
a  firmly  rooted  institution,  rlgorou*  la  growth,  aad 
large  Id  iu  power  to  spread  the  light  of  »— *»l-g  aad 
education  throughout  the  mad. 
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Hip  Alcorr*  Mate  of  U#allt]—  Tb«  Emrrava 
1/criurr* — C  *>■•■#;<■  ia  the  Ann»«nce*j 
Order  af  Papers  ■  ■*!  Dltcuntoaa. 

From  Oar  special  CorrespoivaeDl. 

Concord,  Toe-day,  July  8. 
As  ibe  time  approaches  for  tbe  annual  saasioa 


Hid  paper  on  "Emerson  as  Seen  from  India" 
*  Ml,  boweicr,  aaJst  a  chapter  in  tbe  volume 
Vliiub  is  to  include  tbe  Emertoo  lecture*  ci  lb** 

Present  session,  lite  French  scholar,  M  64 
oyco  Belleisle,  wbo  gives  "A  Fm>ch  View  of 
Kmerson"  od  ibo  2IHb,  will  speak  In  French, 
but  tbe  discussion  of  tug  lecture  will  be  Indif- 
ferently in  Freocb  or  English,  as  tb*> 
rpeaker  may  choose.  Tbe  lecturer  be4 
been  in  America,  for  some  tunc,  and 
bas  given  courses  on  Freocb  IKeraiura 
and  oibrr  subjects  that    bave    been  mocb   ad> 


_*-     .v  it*        tit  *        ,.  a  ..»    '  »uu  uiur.i     nun  ruLo    mil     uuvo     uoou    lu 

of   thescbool   of    pbHosopby.it    is   frequently  mired.  Mr  Whitman Woposedeswy on  ••Emar- 

asked   what  part,  if  any,  Mr  Alcott    will    take  fod  aad  Tborean"  may    ho    delayed    to    conse- 
ln  tb*   exercises.    There   has  been  no  prospect 
that  be   would  do  mors  than  occasionally  to  b* 
present,  and  that  Is  net  probable.    lis  is  in  bet- 


queccHOf  tbe  "*?ood  tray  poet's"  recent  Illness; 
in  wbicb  cs-e  Mr  blake  of  Worcester,  tbe  editor 
of  Tborcau'n  muouscrn.ti,  may  tuke  bis  place. 
Id  auy  event  it  U  hoped  tbat  Mr  I'lake  will  cits 
his  annual  reading  Trcm  tbepe  manuscripts,  per- 
Laps  selecting  bomeibing  tbat  will  bear  either 
on  the  character  of  Emerson,  or  on  tbe  other 
subject  of  this  suinmer'n  Jectoras— Lmmortilu?. 
In  audition  to  tbe  speakers  announced  on  this 
la^t-oamea  subject  (Drs  Peabody  of  Cambrldra, 
Holland  of  New  Orleans,  and  Harris  of  Con- 
cord, sod  John  Fiske,  tbe  Darwinian  disciple) 
tbe  faculty  bave  Invited  Tbomas  Davidson,  tb* 
Aristotelian  scholar, now  rcfWiug  id  Concord,  to 
read  a  paper  on  Aristotle's  demonstration  of 
Immortality. 

In  addition  to  the  poem  on  Emerson  by  Mist 
Lara r os  a  poem  on  tbe  same  tbeiss  by  Jobs 
Albee  may  be  read  on  tbe  SOtb  of  July,  at 
tbe  close  of  the  Emerson  week.  Mr  Albee  win 
read  bis  lecture  oa  "Emerson  u  an  Essayist" 
at  tbe  morning  session  of  tbe  25tu,  and 
Julian  Hanrtborne,  iuntead  of  speaking  on .  tbe 
2Mb  coDcrruing  "Emtreon  as  an  American," 
will  take  Prof  Harris's  place  on  tbe  evening  of 
tbe  first  day— July  23.  Prof  Harris,  wbo  baa 
left  bometfor  tbe  great  educational  gathering 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  will  retnra  to  Concord 
on  or  before  tbe  23d,  and  will  glv« 
bis  lecture,  "Emerson's  View  of  Nature,'* 
on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  24th,  following  Dr  Bartol, 
exhibit.  Lie  eats  and  sleeps  well,  sod  spends  Wbo  speaks  that  morning  on  "Emersoo's  Belig- 
much  time  id  reading  kud  auusiug  bimself  wltb  ,on,..  Mr  Mead  (Edwin  D.)  follows  Mr  Albee 
Illustrated  books;  but  seems  not  to  par-  tbe  evening  of  the  25th,  on  "Emerson's  Etbtcs,** 
sue  auy  continuous  train  of  thought.  He  is  very  tDd  Mn  iiowe  gpealu  Saturday  morning  tba 
desirous  ol  attending  tbe  school  of  philosophy,     2otb  on   "Emerson's  IUUtiua   to  Society."    On 


ter  health  than  at  any  time  since  bis 
attack  id  October,  1882;  drives  out  every 
few  days,  and  might  go  out  every  day  if  he 
would  be  content,  as  formerly,  with  tbe  slow 
motion  of  his  wheel-chair;  but  he  has  found  to 
much  more  comfort  in  longdrivesthat  be  ratber 
scorns  tbe  iuvalid'i  vehicle  in  which  be  took  so 
much  comfort  last  year.  He  bas  grown  stout 
and  has  to  some  little  extent  tbe  use  of  his  par- 
alyzed limbs:  walks  slowly  about  tbe  bouse, 
and,  wiib  tbe  aid  of  a  nurse  and  his  cane,  to 
tbe  carriage  in  which  be  drives  out,  but  can 
take  very  little  exercise,  and  doei  not  Improve 
in  bis  power  ot  conversation,  which  has 
been  greatly  Impaired.  His  memory  ia 
food,  be  understands  all  tbat  is  said 
to  bim  and  knowa  what  be  would 
reply,  but  is  unable  to  find  (he  right  word  at  the 
ri^bt  time;  and  suffers  both  lrom  aphasia  and 
heteropbemy.  In  this  respect  bis  condition  re- 
sec.bles,  but  not  very  closely,  tbat  of  Mr  Emer- 
son in  his  later  years;  but  with  Mr  .Emerson 
there  was  a  great  loss  of  memory,  as  well  as  an 
inauiliy  to  find  the  needed  word.  Mr  Alcott 
remembers  with  much  dibtioctoess  tie  eveoU  of 
tbe  pa -[.  and  also  recent  occurrences,  and  bas  no 
Liore  weakness  of  memory  than  old  meo  usually 


as  be  was  a  year  a^o,  and  has  so  much  more 
fit  rem.' ih  now  than  then  that  te  could  perhaps 
do  so  without  risk  or  unusual  fatigue,  but  bis 
family  feel  auxlous  concerning  bim  and  are  not 
Inclined  to  try  tbeexpenmentof  a  public gather- 
rbich  would  be  attended  with  more  or  leas 


tbe  28tb,  Mrs  Cheney  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  occupy  the  morning  session,  and  Mr  San- 
born speaks  in  the  eventog  on  "Emersoo  Among 
tbe  Poets"—  paying  some  attention  to  tbe  under- 
valuation of  Emerson  as  a  poet  by  tbe  En- 
glish critics,  Matthew  Arncld  and  John  Morle?. 


excitement  for  bim.  He  tees  more  visiton  than  qd  tLe  29lB  prof  Harris  takes  the  place  of  Mr 
formerly,  and  is  always  glad  to  see  those  who  Smder,  who  cannot  be  present,  nod  speaks  on 
call,  if  tbe  visit  is  a  brief  one.  He  has  "Emerion'a  Relation  to  Goetbe  and  Carlyle*'— 
taken  some  part  in  forming  the  pro-  t  fruitful  subiect,  which  will  be  much  debated, 
grain  of  tbe  school  for  this  year,  and  Mr  Cooke,  tbe  biographer  of  Emereon,  will  close 
bis  uame  is  attached  both  to  tbat  acid  tbe  this  course  of  lectures  on  the  30th  with  "Emer. 
tickets  of  admission.  He  bas  also  consented  tnn'8  View  of  Nationality,"  and  on  tbe  31at  of 
tbat  selections  from  bis  diaries  from  1835  to  jWj.aD(j  ut  fttrd  2d  of  August  the  discussion  on 
1S50    shall    be  made  for  reading  at  tbe  opening     "kuShflrUlitj''  will  take  plant. 

session;  to  show  what  weresomeof  thetbougbts,     : 

sayings  and  acts  of  Emer>oD  in  tbe  early  \ears 
of  tbe  transcendental  movement,  and  bow  close 
was  tbe  friendship  existing  between  bim  and 
Mr  Alcott.  These  passages  will  be  read  on  the 
morning  of  July  23,  alter  the  short  poem  which 
Miss  Emma  Lazarus  bas  written  to  introduce 
the  lectures  on  Emerson. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  tbe  essay  of  Mr 
Mozoomdar,  tbe  oriental  Tbeist,  wbo  visited 
Concord  last  vear  and  is  a  great  student  and 
admirer  of  Emerson,  will  be  received  in  season 
to  be  read  at  tbe  school  on  tbe  29th.  a*  an- 
nounced. Mr  Mozoomdar  is  in  India,  wbere  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Keshub  Cbuoder 
6en,  has  involved  bim  iu  m:iny  cares 
and  some  controversies  conceruioe  tbe  church 
of  which  he  and  ChuDdcr  ben  were  tbe    pillars. 


THE    WIDER    EMERSON. 

There  is  ascertain  Qtiatyrih"  taking  up  the 
iwcUr  wurk_rjaa  ixJuriuii  s^NEUieiittn  as  per- 
haps tboiclo^ikriTynrt  c*  tu#  Concord  School 
of  PhUolbptty  which  nil  will  j*coira.ze.  It 
will  be  iu  aretfuin  seiiie  'in  meuior.tam.  The 
fact  that  tte  Qrchaplv£ht||wl  ,j£  almost 
within  a  KicAiir-AiirciV  of  the  home  occupHd 
by  Einersuijfur  well  nigh  halTa  century  will 
incvKably  color  what  will  LeWid,  but,  with 
all  the  abatements  on  the  side  V  eulogy,  lrliat 
these  mive  «oe:ty  who  tftoa.1  ti  Eincrnon  in 
the  rclliiojn  of  pergonal  fqetuiihip  or  have 
U'co   a^coial   students  of  his  writings    will 


cannot  con.preber*d   the  utterance*  of  Now  it  is  known  of  all  men  that  tbe 

Dal  ly     PlC  ayUIl e  the  diBtiugoiehed  three  otbere,  it  will  pnplle  of  rhe  Concord  Bohool  of  Phil- 

_  T     -  _         -  ooA      imagine  that  It  has  be«n  Hateninr  to  OBophy  oome  home  without  any  knowl- 

W@d«   •      July     Of      lbo4     phiv*a*K>phy.    Shtw.ee  of  Proclus  1    If  the)  edga.    without  any   conviction.    They 


OBSEQUIES  OF  THL  CONCORD  SCHOOL. 

The  eiith  aronal  teraion  ol  tbo  Con- 
coid  6cbool  :>i  Pailosopby.  wbicb  i* 
abont  to  couveon,  will,  It  ia  ncder- 
ilood,  be  it*  last.  It  woald  ho  more 
tccorcte  to  call  it  the  obaequie*,  for 
tbe  acbool  ia  dead  already.  A.ddre«»ea 
on  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  tool  will  be 
delivered  b>  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland, 
by  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Will i am  T.  Harr>), 
by  John  Fiake  and  by  Dr.  Andrew  P. 
rtnliody.  The  la*t  lecture,  ou  the 
pLiJoavpby  of  religion  at  Harvard ;  also 
on  tbe  practical  etbic*  of  modern  (O- 


Civiue  Plato  could  but  heir,  be  woald 
think  hi*  authority  supreme  and  hi* 
boprtmacy  complete. 

If  a  father  *hoall  send  his  ton  to  a 
teacher  of  mathematlo*  for  lnatractlon, 
and  if  tbe  ton  ahoald  co-ue  homo  with  a 
jargon  without  any  soienoe,  ahoald  b* 
a'ulo  tout  jioDatmte  nothins,  and  ahoald 
L.ve  no  convioUoa,  what  would  tha 
f ctiier  think  of  -he  toaohar  t 

The  Conoord  bohool  it  not  a  achaol  of 
philosophy.  It  n*v«r  b*s  bean.  It 
dill'era  from  phlloaophy  a*  aiobamy  from 
chemistry,  a*  astrology  from  astronomy. 
It  baa  not  advanoed  a  hair's  breadth 
ainoe  Plato.  It  know*  neither  Aristotle 
our  Kant. 

Bnt  true  philosophy  is  a  sclenea,  aad 


ci  t  ty— too  unpbiloeophioal  to  ba  a  prac- 
tical topic  for  a  philosopher.    Fi*k*  U—     *cienoe  1*  always  perfset.    Philosophy 
or  «att-a  diluted  evolutionist,  too  much     needs  no  support,  else  It  were  no  soienee. 


occupied  with  hi*  environment  to  ex* 
comitate  mouh  concerning  anything. 
Dr.  Holland  is  an  agreeable  Epiwoopa- 
lian  prescber,  cf  ioimcnae  popalkrity, 
unti  Di.  ll^n  in  ia  a  tiarwrn^ental  trlni- 
tarian,  wbo  bos  imbibed  -uicosemblanoe 
of  Kantio  piinciplvs  ikrouah  tbe  dense 
lone  of  Hegelian  logomaehy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  devlss  a 
more  appropriate  faaerjl  for  the, Con- 
cord Sohool.  Dr.  Holland  will  draw  the 
crowd  and   please  it ;    and   beoaase  it 


The  demonstration  of  soienoe  is  alway* 
perfect.  The  gtomotriaian  does  not 
persnade— lie  convinces.  No  pnpU  can 
deny  tbat  the  tqaare  of  the  hypotae- 
neuae  of  a  right  angled  triangle  Is 
tonal  to  tha  aoru  ot  the  other  two  sides. 
If  a  vnpll  doe*  not  know  It  with  psrfaot 
abeolulenees,  know  it  with  abeelat* 
perfection,  know  it  so  that  hit  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  shaken  by  any  earth- 
quake, phyaioal  or  intelUotnal,  the 
pupil  it  not  at  fault,  bnt  tht  teeob*r. 


learn  nothing.  Are  they  to  blame,  or 
tbe  tesobera. 

The  Conoord  School  contains  so  phi- 
losopher. The  immortality  of  tbe  soul 
is  a  philosophical  theme.  It  Is  demon- 
strable by  philosophy,  by  philosophy 
alone.  No  man  who  has  taken  bit  Aris- 
totle through  Hegel  can  demonstrate  ll. 
No  mau  who  ba*  taken  his  Kant  through 
(Jewel  can  demonstrate  it.  It  requires  taa 
bigbtst  reach  oi  *oi*noe.  It  1*  demon- 
ctrable,  aad  it*  demonstration  is  per- 
fect. Those  who  seek  that  demonstra- 
tion matt  go  to  Kant,  and  not  to  Con- 
cord. 

CoD.eqatnLly  tbe  death  of  Conoord  i* 
no  lost  to  philosophy,  none,  to  tha 
world.  It  remove,  oae  mockery  af  phi- 
losophy from  the  popular  Tiew,  takes 
one  .pot  from  tbe  reputation  of  philoso- 
phy For  pbiloMipby  an  S*r»  sham*  when 
her  nsn-e  ie  br.nud  to  mockery,  and  la 
(tec.aitod  when  ber  then.  >  «re  chained 
to  iUuhimi.  Let  ci  ry  fie^ker  after  tintb 
n-meuil-cr  tbat  phili-sopby  can  raise  no 
1'iul  Km  *bicb  sue  is  unable  either  to 
Cf'lTe  clfsrly  and  perier"-  or  clc...y 
nid  per.'fotly  to  remove  ocyoud  ^el 
boBudc. 
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haxe  an  iutcrest  for  the  public  "St  large. 
They  cannot  say  too  mui-h.  -  Er>n_the  nearer 
Tiew  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  Wbst  but 
life  and  letters  will  bring  forth  one  cannot 
say,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
only  cive  details  and  furnish  local  coloring 
to  what  the  world  already  knowa.  Thomas 
a  itvVinpiti  had  no  biogritphr.  There  was  no 
material  for  any.  Carlisle  had  no  biography 
in  the  strict  wow,  It  was  h.a  disordered 
stomach  that  gave  the  color  to  his  life  and 
made  a  biography  poss-ble.  Nothing  es- 
sentially new  can  be  presented  ahout  Emer- 
son. But  the  Emersoo  wtek  at  Concord  this 
year  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  throwing  any  new  light  upon  his  career. 
The  essential  thing  about  Emerson  has  be<n 
said  by  Prof.  James  Bradley  Thayer: 
"Man; us  Aurelius  mi*  not  a  man  poftitsed; 
Emfarsou  waa.  There  is  in  Eiocr^u  an  m- 
flari.UK  religious  quality  which  searches  the 
soul  of  h;s  reader  with  singular  power;  h's 
morals  are  not  merely  morals,  tliev  are 
morals  ou  fire."  Thi-re  you  have  Emerson 
ina  nuurhcll.  The  best  work  that  the  little 
band  of  discipies  who  are  s<  on  to  meet  in 
Coucord  csn  do,  will  be  to  reveal  how  !«*- 
Emerson's  vita!  thought  his  reached  their 
souls.  Unquestionably  tbe  Concord  mys*** 
and  moralist  saw  in  tbe  large  tbe  truth  that 
in  tht  lust  half-century  was  most  needed  ia 
America,  and  the  interest  in  Emerson  cen- 
tres in  the  extent  to  which  he  became  a 
teacher  to  bis  own.  generation,  to  the  gener- 
ation tbat  gathered  around  bin  in  Later 
years,  and  to  tbe  one  that  now  treasures  his 
memory  as  oue  of  the  best  literary 
and  religious  traditions  of  the  country. 
The  trouble  with  the  friends  of  Em- 
erson is  t  hat  they  guard  bis 
fame  a  little  too  closely.  They  say  tha)  ba 
belongs  to  tltem.  This  was  plain  when  tb*y 
got  vexed  with  Mr.  Arnold'a  criticism.  Ha 
regarded  Emerson  from  the  itan*dpoint  of  a 
student  of  literature,  and  awoeroualy  aasl 
honestly  s]x>ke  his  thouehta.  But  the  difci- 
ples  of  the  uiujUt  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
could  nut  bear  the  juJgment  that  seemed  tha 
vou-eofthe  larger  world.  Slnoe  then,  Mr. 
Morley  bas  more  than  confirmed  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's opinions.  Kut  that  Emerson  is  falling 
iuto  discsteem.  But  these  meo  havs  been 
the  fir*t  to  speak  from  oots.de  the  charmed 
circle  of  Emerson's  personal  following.  The 
weakness  of  his  disc  pies  is  that  they  hare 
been  too  sensitive  to  this  wider  criticism.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  tbe  speakers  and  easay- 
istsat  Concord  this  year  will  fall  into  tht 
same  erri>r  of  bolstering  np  an  opinion  of 
h'S  serv.cerf  to  inankiud  which  the  world  will 
not  sustain.  Tbe  dimculty  has  been  that  a 
fetr  persons  have  thought  th'.m^-lwj  neces- 
sary to  Emerson's  rvputMion.  They  bara 
not  reached  the  wider  fact  that  Emerson  can 
take  cure  of  himself.  Hie  moral  quality  will 
always  save  him.  It  is  bis  tmpremc  force.  It 
it  as  un  ethical  teacher  that  he  lives  today  in 
literature,  in  thought,  in  the  vital  forct-s  of 
the  time.  What  its  ut'eded  ib  to  have  this 
Wider  view  eaipha«  icd,  and  to  allow  the 
obvious  liinitutiuun  to  be  freely  discussed. 
It  m  to  be  hoped  that  this  larger  view,  in 
which  Emerson  £tanda  on  the  plane  of  tha 
greaiett  ethical  leaders  of  men,  will  be  the 
one  recognised  by  tho«e  who,  among  bis 
friends  and  disciples,  propose  to  deal  with 
his  pennant -.it  influence  as  a  great  ethical 
and  spiritual  teacher. 


THE  ZIICBS0K  aTHFOUUlC. 

Tbt  discussions  of  the  Concord  Bebaol  «f 
rhtlo#e|>hy  are  r>**  uoeh  sbeve  lb*  4tfnltT  «C 
a  lot  er  barefoot  boys  and  girls  stsndtBi  upon 
tht  shore  and  tbrowlnf  ptbblts  lotothesta. 
Their  essays  to  tmenon  will  hove  ao  mora 
effect  upon  tbe  genuine  thought  aad  real 
movements  of  tbe  time  than  have  thepobblM 
thrown  Into  tbt  sea  upon  tht  l Id t*.  The  foci 
Mbit  the  Erotrsnolu  disciples  now  In  ten- 
sion at  Concord  are  only  a  lot  of  llttrary  dudts 
who  study  Emerson  be  causa  hn  ntvtr  wrott> 
Anything  tnat  nteds  study,  but  which  to  tLita 
-     «Tl— 

cold  »aa«isM  rnmriiat- 

Tbt    Emtrson    srmpotlum   is  a  dtllDtrata 

and  detenulued  purpott  of  forclDg  tbo  world 

to  accept  tbo  Coucord  man  at  a  seor  sod   pai- 

loiiiptif r  as  It  Wat  altrrnvtril  to  (ore*  a  relao- 
tantKorld  lo  src«|'t  Lont:ttllow  at  a  jrr«*i 
ptrtt.  and  as  It  will  be  aitvinpted,  la  dut  iime, 
to  fores  the  world  to  acreift  tht  charailaa  lhv 

llt  Dr.  Uoluttsas  a  brilliant  wll vt   Loui» 

AmaUaani 
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utml.    is  Ma 


of  philosophy  wtll  open   far  tM  stash 

this  year  t  be  term  wjrfyosdaae  only  t 

Emenoo'i  east/a  and 

Ject  for  aim  orftv% 

be  devoted  te  »  discu 

euaye   oy    tbe 

Dr.  BoMrt  A.  Hulbind,  Dr.  William  T. 

Mr.  Job*  Fisee.    The  lauer*e  theme 

OndB  aed  Destiny  of  ttu."    It  to  i 

thai  Mr.  AJcott  will  ao  await  at  Oh 

trclsea.    Tba  readings  float  Me 

from  lb*  year*  l«3a>  "5V.  *»  Ml  "ok.    to 

yasr  ba  suae  a   trip  to  Cagieee,  and  j 

waa  departing  for  boia*  he  received  a  h 

Ctriyie,  wblcb  will  be  read  as  the 

diary  are   estimates  ot   laiiraae,  ejfceej  no  bed 

published  nothing   bat   **Neture,**  and  tear  •*• 

aaid  to  be  wail  wort*  reeding  to-lay,    the  aee- 

pimai  of  enbjeeo*  la  aa  febewe;— 

L  "The  Geoiui   and  Character  of  Emerson," 

u>  be  considered  July  23-30,  under  tbe  following 
bead*;  1,  "Emerson**  Vuf  of  Nature."  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris;  d,  -Eiatr-on't  Kehglun."  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  riartol;  3.  •■  ttuerwn'a  Ethics.*'  by 
Mr.  L  Jv.  in  D.  Mead;  4.  "JEuiersun'e  M  unera  and 
Relation  to  Society,"  bv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe; 
6.  "Emerson  as  Seen  from  India/'  hy  r*rotap 
Chuuder  Muzoouidar  of  Calcutta;  fc.  "Eiuerpon  a* 
an  AojeMcnn,''  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne;  t, 
'-Ltnersnu  lu  tbe  Pul|U."  bv  .tils*  E.  1*.  Penbody, 
8.  "A  French  View  oi  Em'etKon,"  bv  M.  Kme  Ue 
l'oyeu  liulleiale  of  furls;  »,  "Luier&on  Id  llosloli," 
b>  Aire.  E.  D.  Cheney;  lu,  "Luterson  as  an  Essay- 
ist," by  Mr.  J»ba  Aibee:  II,  "Emerson  mid 
Tboreau;"  12,  "Emerson'*  View  of  Nationality," 
by  tbe  Bev.  (».  V.  Coi.ke  of  l^dbam,  U,  "Eiuer- 
Emd  Among  tbo  Poets,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Sanborn;  H, 
'•Emerson's  Relation  to  Goethe  aud  Carlyle,"  bv 
Dr.  Harris;  15,  "The  Genius  of  Etuerson,"  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Cbanniug  u[  Concord. 

II.  Tiie  question  of  lmmortallt?"  will  be  opened 
July  31,  bv  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  A.  I*.  feabodv,  wbo  will 
be  loll. .wed  by  Mr.  John  Fi*ke,  tbe H*v.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Hollaud  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Han  it  and  other*; 
tbe  iii-cu--ioD  clufiin.  on  the  Ulor  'Jud  vl  August, 
according  ib  ibe  time  demands. 

In  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Solder,  Dr.  Harris  will 
take  bis  place,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  U.  IHakeoMVor- 
c  sier  may  take  the  place  oi  Mr.  Whitman,  one 
ol  whom  will  treat  tue  touic  No.  11,  'Emerson 
and  Tboreau." 

The  programme  of  lectures  it  aa  follows.  Tbe 
firsi  lecture  ol  a  day  is  at  nine  o'cWckwaod  tba 
second  at  half-past  seven.  Where  three  -name* 
are  giveu  for  uue  day,  tbe  first  two  are  for  the 
morninc  meeting:  July  23— opening:  exercise*. 
a  Eunuet  by  Mi.<<9  Emma  Lazarus;  reading*  irotu 
tbe  diary  of  Mr.  Alroit;  Mr.  Hawthorns;  24— 
Vt.  H.mol,  Dr.  Harris;  'O—  Mr.  Albee.  Mr.  Mead; 
1:0— Mrs.  Howe:  I'd— Mrs.  Cbeney,  Mis*  hNubody. 
Mr.  Saununi;  iy— Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Moxoouidar, 
.M.  ile  Fovea  Beileisie;  30— Mr.  cnanDioe,  Mr. 
Whitman.  Mr.  Cooke;  3l-Dr.  Pvauody,  Mr. 
Fi>k-e;  August  1-Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Harris.  M. 
ue  ruyen  helleisle  will  tpciure  In  French,  but  tbe 
t.i*cu.»sioii  aiu-rwani  will  be  In  our  vornacuiar. 
The  urospecis  for  attendance  are  good. 


PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCOBD. 


0P£XrS~G  OF  TBE  SIXTE  XESSI01?  OF  TBE 
COS  CO  til)  SCHOOL. 


The  Enfnsi  \V»ek—  A  hoeof  by  Ebbbbssi 
Lntsrus-Enerto*  a**t  Alreit— Trwsts* 
cei*deai*)li»*n  la  lu  Cradle-Mr  Aleesi  ■■ 
£o|i*ad-Jaiisi  Uewtlserae^  Leetare. 

From  Oar  Special  Corresponaent, 

Conco&d,  Wednesday,  July  23. 
Tbe  sixth  and  shortest  uessloo  of  tha  school  of 
philosophy  opened  tbis  morning  at  tba  BUIalda 
chapel  in  Prof  H&rrls'a  orchard,  a  little  paat 
9  o'clock,  amidst  a  goodly  cratherinf,  of  tbe 
former  stndcnts,  with  aerera)  new-comers. 
Prominent  among  those  on  tbe  platform  and 
amoDff  the  andience  were  Prof  Harrla,  Mia 
Peabody,  Up  Cooka,  the  biographer  of  Emer- 
son, Dr  ChanniDjr,  Mr*  6o;an  Channlnr,  Mc 
Sanborn.  Mrs  Bond  of  Northampton,  llr  Robin- 
eon  of  Miwourl,  Prof  Davidcon,  the  Arlstotelean, 
Mra  H.  R.  Shattack,  the  daagbter  of  ••War- 
rington," end  otbera  who  will  take  part 
Id  the  discossIoD*  of  tbe  Emerson  week, 
wbich  becao  to-day  and  close  July  30. 
The  first  bpeafcer  tbis  momiog  waa 
Prof  Harris,  welcoming  tbe  cooipeoT,  in 
lieu  of  Mr  Alcott,  abow  pbyncten  forbade  tbe 
excitement  of  atteDdance.  Tba  porpoaeoftae 
"EmersoD  week"  was  eaplalned  by  Prof  Harrta, 
and  it  waa  announced  that  tbe  papers  read 
woold  be  hereafter  collected  u  a  volume. 
These  eisay*  or  lectnreson  d)0areot  aspecUof 
Emerson 'a  genio*  are  prefaced  by  a  aoanet 
written  for  tbe  school  by  Mtsa  Bmana  Tatanta 
of  New  York,  which  rona  thus:— 

to  a.  w.  t 
A*  when  a  father  die*,  bta  ohtldmi  draw 
About  tbe  smpty  Lean  u,  their  loss  to  caret, 
n  ith  atteied  pr»t»«  and  love,  and  oft  repsa* 
Kit  ail  tAmiiuu  word*  with  wtusperea  ewe, 
The  hoaored  habit  of  ala  aaily  law 

Not  for  hi*  take  but  Wem,  waose  teeeesr  see* 

Need  still  that  raiding  lamp,  whcee  ralthsee*  aweet 
Mluc*  that  tempered  putlence  wllboat  fiaWf*- 
&o  do  we  gwibcj  roanu  thi  vacant  chair. 

In  thine  own  «im-roofed,  amber-rivered  towa* 
Master  and  i -t  her l    For  the  lov*  we  bear, 

Not  for  thy  fame's  r*se,  do  we  weav*  this  crowa, 
And  feel  thy  precenfa  In  the  sacred  air. 

Forbiddbig  u*  to  weep  that  thoo  art  goaa. 

Tbe  principal  paper  this  morning  waa  a  col 
lection  of  passages  from  tbe  eoploua  dlarieaof 
Mr  Alcoit  with  here  and  there  an   extract  from 


hlacorrt>apondeoce  with  Emerson,— the  years 
chosen  being  tbote  from  133.1  to  lt46,  and  par- 
ticularly 1837-8,  and  1642,  whan  Emerson  and 
other  tranacendenialist  friends  of  Mr  Aloott 
sent  bim  on  a  mission  to  England^  with  let* 
tera  of  introduction  to  Carlyle,  6tr  John 
bowrln*;,  Robert  Pases,  George  Tbomp- 
bob,  and  other  British  reforvjers  of  40  yean 
ag*>.  Mr  Gamson  gave  bim  a  letter  to  Bowling, 
then  a  radical  member  ol  Parliament,  in  which 
be  said:  *'l  am  tore  you  will  greatly  admire  thf 
sweetness  ol  Mr  Alcott'*  spirit,  tbe  iudepeod 
ence  and  originality  of  hie  mind*  and  tbe  liber 
ality  of  bis  soul,  lie  la  a  true  man  en  tbe  aoti- 
slavery  and  peace  questions;  as  enlightened 
and  warm-hearted  philanthropist;  a  resolute 
and  uncompromising  foe  of  priestcraft,  bigotry 
and  sectarianism,  under  every  guise;  a  re- 
former wbo  is  for  laying  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
tbe  tree,  and  not  for  pruning  lu  branches;  and 
a    philosopher   wbo  la  determined  to  think  for 


Mr  Emerson's  riew  of  Mr  Alcott 'a  character 
ante  no  less  exalted  than  Garrison's,  though 
based  upon  different  grounds,  and  tightened  by 
a  ararts  friendship  and  the  sympathy  of  opin- 
ions. This  affinity  of  the  two  transcendental 
leaders  for  each  other  waa  very  manifest 
la  tbe  passages  read  tbis  morning  (run 
the  diary  of  Alcott  and  the  letters  of 
Emerson,  which  were  selected  ao  aa  to 
Illustrate  tbe  relation  between  tbe  two  friends, 
and  which  also  fix  the  date  of  certain  events  In 
Emerson's  career.  Mr  Alcott  first  met  Emer- 
eos,  and  beard  bim  apeak  from  Dx  Cbannlng's 
pulpit  In  1B29;  but  their  acquaintance  did  not 
begin  until  after  the  Connecticut  PeMslcaul  bad 
returned  from  Philadelphia  and  opened  in  bee- 
ton  bia  celebrated  school  for  children  at  the 
Masonic  temple  In  1854-5.  Early  Jn  1835,  and 
before  meetiog  Emerson,  Mr  Alcott  bad  spent 
an  evening  with  Alb>ton,  the  painter,  at  bis 
bouse  in  Cambridgeport;  and  aa  tbese  two  men 
of  genius,  Allston  and  Emerson,  bad 
many  traits  in  common,  wbat  Mr  Al- 
oott says  in  bis  diary  of  January  13, 
1835,  concerning  the  artist,  was  quoted. 
"I  was  particularlr  Impressed,"  be  says,  "with 
the  aneommon  artlesenees  and  modesty  of  this 
man  of  genius,— a  man  of  bigber  endowments 
and  akill  in  tbe  art  of  painting  than  perhaps 
any  other  person  In  tbe  country.  1  felt  myself 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  spirit,  an  external 
ahaping  of  tbe  bigber  traits  of  the  human  soul; 
the  power  of  genius  was  tbere.  This  is  a  roan  ol 
genius;  and  bow  rarely  does  the  spirit,  while 
invested  m  flesh,  behold  such  manifestations  of 
its  inner  lifel  How  rarely  doth  tbe  soul  come 
forth  In  ahepee  of  beauty,  oi  troth,  and  breathe 
into  tbe  dead  forma  of  matter  and 
ol  words,  the  Inspiring  life  of  its  own 
divinity  I  And  yet  tbis  same  man,  this  spirit 
of  celestial  energy,  lives  in  an  obscure  mansion, 
away  from  tbe  noise  and  stir  of  every-day  life; 
seldom  is  bis  name  pronounced,  and  wbo  are 
tboee  tbat  behold  bis  face?  Verily,  be  knowetb 
bis  mission;  be  ahewetb  himself  only  to  tba 
spiritually  visagea,  like  himself." 

How  exactly  was  Emerson,  the  aeersnd  poet, 
depicted  in  this  sketch  of  tbe  superior  axtutl  A 
few  weeks  later,  after  several  interviews  with 
Dr  Cbanning,  then  at  tbe  bight  of  bis  renown, 
Mr  Alcott  went  to  hear  Emerson  lecture  (Feb- 
ruary 5,  1835),  and  made  this  record:  "This 
evening,  I  beard  Rev  Mr  Emerson  give  a 
lecture,  at  toe  Temple,  on  tbe  Ckarwur 
cf  Mietoul  Anffelc  This  is  the  secosd  lecsnm 
of  a  coarse,  embracing  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  men  before  the  Society  lor  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Uaeful  Knowledge.  I  did  not  bear  tbe 
first  lecture.  Miss  Peabody  informs  me  that  it 
waa  a  beautiful  owe.  The  speaker  took  a  gen- 
eral view  ol  tbe  theory  of  lite,  and  of  the  means 
to  be  used  in  order  to  realize  it.  few  men 
among  ua   take   nobler  views  of  the  mission, 

rowers  and  destinies  of  man  than  Mr  Emerson, 
hope  the  people  of  tbis  city  will  go  and  learn 
of  bim  tbe  conditions  of  virtue  and  wisdom;  by 
what  eolf-dema!,  wbat  exertions  these  are  to  be 
sought  and  won.  Tbe  livos  ol  lbs  great  and 
good  axe  examples  of  this  strife  of  tbe  souL" 

This  was  not  very  intimate  criticism;  but 
later  in  tbe  same  year  there  were  meetings  and 
visits  and  comments  on  passing  events  wbich 
sbow  how  much  nearer  tba  two  friends  were 
approaching  each  other.  Dr  Hedge,  then  a 
young   minister,    who   had    studied     German 

fibtloflopby  in  its  native  land,  and  bad  been  se- 
eded to  edit  the  "Transcend  en  tails  t"  (an  un- 
realized precursor  of  tbe  Dial)  came  up  from 
tbe  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  where  bis  outlying 
parish  was,  and  preached  a  sermon  In  Boston, 
(august  30,  1635)  which  Mr  Alcott  heard, 
and  tbea  wrote  in  bis  journal:  "Tbe  spiritual 
philowphy  appeared  as  the  lite  of  tbis  sermon. 
01  tbe  few  men  wbo  are  believers  Id  this 
philosophy,  the  followlug  are  tbe  most  Interest- 
ing; indeed,  they  comprise  all  the  thorough  dis- 
ciples of  tbe  transcendent  and  metaphysical 
life,  as  revealed  in  tbe  life  of  Jesus.  Tba  num- 
ber is,  however,  daily  locreasinc;  for  a  spiritual 
idea  has  gone  forth  in  our  community,  and  tbe 
raligicHiainstJnctaporebeodB  its  glory.  Let  me 
arrange  these  prophets  of  tba  present  time  ac- 
cording to  tbeir  apprehension  of  their  spiritual 
Ideal.  DrChaanfDg,  Dr  FolleD,  H.  W.  Emer- 
son, Mr  rJedge.  R.  II.  Dana,  Mr  Forness,  Mi 
Allston,  Mr  Walker,  J.  F.  Clarke,  *lr  Pea- 
body,  Mr  Frotblngham."  At  a  later  date, 
Mr  Alcott  put  Emerson  at  the  bead 
of  tbe  list,  where  be  properly  be- 
longed, and  where  Alcott  might  alio 
have  placed  bis  own  name.  A  few  weeks  later 
be  paid  his  first  visit  to  Concord.  Under  dale 
of  October  V'U  tbe  diary  says:  "On  Saturday 
afternoon  1  came  to  Concord  with  Mr  George  P. 
Brsdford.  We  reached  tbe  residence  of  Mi 
Emerson  after  a  ride  ot  three  bonrs.  Tbe  even- 
ing was  tilled  in  very  Interesting  conversation. 


On  Sunday  various  topics  of  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  character  were  resumed.  On  meal 
subjects  there  was  a  striking  conformity  of 
taites  and  opinions.  *We  bad  much  talk  on  the 
character  and  life  ot  Christ;  on  this  tbere  waa 
aome  disparity  of  idea;  more  the  effect,  I  deem, 
of  riifferenee  of  association  than  of  thought.  Mr 
Emerson's  hue  literary  taste  is  sometimes  la 
the  way  of  a  dear  and  hearty  acosptaaoa 
ei  tbe  tpiritual.  Carlyle  Is  bis  Ideai.  Mia  not* 
Jratt  feaw  tor  the  first  time.  I  have  not  found 
a  man  In  wboss  whols  mind  I  felt  more  sym- 
peihv  than  in  his.  Tbese  two  peraona  (Mr  and 
Mrs  Emerson)  have  represented  anew  idea  of 
life  I  have  found  a  man  wbo.  with  all  bis  taste 
for  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy,  eaa  ap- 

Erebeod  something  spiritual  in  Christianity.  To 
im  it  is  not  "altogether  foolishness,"  for  be 
has  tbe  sense  of  tbe  human  and  tbe  love  and 
tbe  faitb  of  tbe  pure  and  tbe  perfect  in  universal 
man.  With  bis  brother,  Charles  Emerson,  I 
bad  aome  interesting  conversation;  he  baa  much 
of  bie  brother's  smrit.  They  are  both  scholar- 
like in  their  views  sod  tastes,  and  yet  tbe  mas 
is  not  lost  in  the  arboUr. 

Aicott's  thought  was  moving  now  on  the  same 
line  with  Emerson's  and  tbey  read  In  part  tbe 
same  books.  Mr  Alcott  wiitea  in  1836:  "My 
own  conceptions  of  life  are  couurmad  In  tbe 
happiest  manner  by  the  Platonic  theory.  In 
Plato,  aa  la  Jesus,  do  I  find  tbe  light  of  tbe 
world,  eves  tbe  tvpersentval  lu?bt  that  ligbteth 
every  one  wbo  cometo  is*..?  the  world  of  seuee 
and  essay etb  to  regain  tbat  sprit  It  seesnetb  to 
bave  inhi  by  tbe  incarnation  ot  itself.  Tbe  trtw 
study  of  man  is  man;  when  this  is  fait  as  U 
ought  to  be,  natural  science  will  resaatwa.  aa  rss> 
puuv*  mm  wv  <*+*»uu*r  »c  present  evocative  oc 
Then  we  shall  begin  at  tbe  beeinniag 
and  not,  as  now,  at  tbe  end;  we 
shall  trace  tbtotcs  in  rbe  order  oi  tbetr 
production;  see  them  In  tbe  process  of  forma- 
tion, growto,  consummation, — tbe  only  true 
way  of  apprehending  them,—  tbe  method  of 
philosophy.  Without  this  method,  all  our  boast- 
ed acouisitions  are  fragments,  unintelligible 
parts,  broken  members  of  a  whole,  whose  out- 
line we  have  not  pictured  In  our  ideal,  and 
therefore  want  the  standard  bv  wbich  to  re- 
store tbese  parts  to  tbeir  true  place  lu  tbe  great 
Whole.  The  unity  of  truth  is  wanting;  glimpses 
only  are  given  ol  this  whole,  and  we  content 
ourselves  with  tbe  dim  survey  of  parts;  becoav 
fog  parte  ourselves.  ...  As  maa  la  any 
atudy,  universal,  as  well  as  individual  maa; 
man  in  bis  elements,  embracing  views  of  bios  la 
all  stages  of  his  career,  in  his  pre-exlsteot  life, 
bis  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
decline,  resumption  io  God.  Bo  dotb 
all  nature,  in  its  manifold  relations, 
present  iunumersbtc  topics  for  consideration,  aa 
the  Irame-work  and  emblem  ot  tbe  same  beinsr. 
Msn,  tbe  iDcaruaie  Spirit,  God.  tbe  Absolute 
Spirit,  Creation,  tbe  emblem  of  these  two,— such 
are  my  topics  of  inquiry.  As  In  tbe  800x0104: 
twilight  tbe  sun  paints  on  tbe  horizon  tbe) 
radiaut  glories  of  his  own  vh>age  upon  tbe  dear 
and  serene  azure,  announcing  to  tbe  naen  world 
the  coming  day;  even  so  doth  tbe  uiviniiy  fas 
tbis  terrestrial  life  shed  forth  on  the  dim  forme 
of  miod  and  matter  some  intimation  of  bis  owa 
celestial  visage;  propbecylug  in  tbese  visible 
and  Invisible  things  tbe  coming  ot  bis  own  Day, 
which  is  Eternity,  of  bis  own  Lite,  wbich  ss  Las- 
mortality,  and  Light  without  obstruction." 

This  last  passage  Is  a  good  example  of  traav 
acendeutalism  In  Its  infancy,  vaguely  and 
rhetorically  feeling  its  way  toward  a  system  ef 
thought.  Bow  Mr  Alcott  arrived  at  the  key  est 
the  transcendental  fortress  and  what  view  be 
took  of  "tbe  character  and  lifeof  Christ,"  which 
be  discussed  with  Emerson  10  bis  new  house  at 
Concord,  may  be  seen  in  this  sotoblcvraphiesl 
passage  from  tbe  Diary  of  September  37,  las*: 
"In  1&33 1  was  a  disciple  of  experience,  trytegae 
bring  my  theories  within  tbe  Bacouiaa  aaataad 
of  induction,  and  took  the  pblloeoeby  ef 
Aristotle  as  the  exponent  of  sumaalty, 
while  my  heart  waa  even  tbea  Itngagiag 
around  tbe  theories  of  Plato  without  baaag 
conscious  of  it.  A  follower  of  Aristotle 
waa  I  In  theory,  yet  a  true  Platooist  in  Maesaoa. 
Christianity  bad  not  found  its  pbiloecjSadeal  ta- 
terpretation  at  that  time  In  mv  heart;  its  saarat 
was  striving  for  forms  agreeable  to  the)1 

standing.    Tbe  heart's  rroblema    were   a> 

solution  from  tbe  ekiU  ot  tbe  bead.  I 
looting  outward  lor  tbe  origin  of  tbe  bi 
powers,  making  more  of  phenomena 
ongbt;  studying  the  concrete  without  a 
the  grounds  on  which  tbis  was  dependent  fee 
Its  form  and  contiDosoee.  It  waa  flnkntajan 
that  lifted  me  oat  of  tbe  difficulty.  Tbe 
perusal  of  the  'Aid*  to  Reflection/  'tbe  Fllnsd,* 
and  tbe  'Bloarapbleal  Utererie'  at  tba*  usee 
gava  my  mind  a  turn  toward  tbe  ssArstanL  I 
waa  led  deeper,  to  eeek  tbw  sraeaaa 
even  of  experience,  and  found  tbe  ess> 
ments  of  human  consciousness,  not  In  tbe  tsav 
presaiona  of  external  nature,  but  to  tno  apaa 
taneooa  life  of  aptrit  Itself,  lndependeei  of  «s- 
perieoce  in  apace  and  time.  1  bus  waa  I  reswved 
from  tbe  philosophy  of  sense.  Blnoa  tbat  tiate, 
1  have  been  steadily  pursuing  tbe  light  thaw  las 
In  upon  me,  ani  atrivlng  to  anprtibaad,  nsaa- 
aent  and  embody  it,  not  only  Io  theory,  bat  In 
practice.  Tbe  light*  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ba 
bright  and  glorious  as  tbey  are,  bave  all 
lost  In  the  transcendent  radiance  of  tba 
of  Christ;  wuo  Is  tbe  expoo»Dtof  human  aaatnrev 
and  whose  theory  of  life  and  being  ie  a 
synthesis  ol   Infinite  aod  absolute-" 

Tbis  was  the  sprlog-time  ot 
bm,  before  It  bad  aroused  snemlae  and 
Itself  with  eoaiai.  political  and  religious 
maots,  which  axeitad  tba  most  violent 
ihe  mild  weather  ot  nprlor  soon  turned  to  Aero* 
etorms  *and  cold  east  wtud*.  under  which  tba 
"apottlee  of  the  uewuess"  shivered   and    Strug* 
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gled  for  year*.  Poverty,  neglecr,  contempt, 
misrepresentation  w*re  their  lot;  bat  tbey  bad 
n  good  cause  snd  good  courage.  Emerson.  Id 
particular,  stood  up  among  them  like  a  cham- 
pion, and  received  on  bie  suony  shield  tbe  blows 
aimed  at  otbera  as  well  aa  at  him- 
self. When  tbe  Daily  Advertiser,  10 
March,  1837,  attacked  Mr  Aluoti'e  book, 
"Conversation*  on  the  Got  Dels."  and  tbe 
school  In  which  be  was  holding  talks  with  chil- 
dren, Mr  Emerson  eetae  to  tbe  defense  of  bis 
friend,  and  to  Mr  Alcott  wrote  thus:  "I  bate  to 
bave  all  tbe  little  dogs  barking  at  you,  for  you 
bave  something  better  to  do  tban  to  attend  to 
them;  but  every  beast  most  do  utter  its  kind, 
and  why  not  tbese?  And  you  will  hold  by  your- 
self, aud  presently  forget  them.  Whatever  yon 
do  at  school,  pray  do  not  let  tbe  pen  halt,  for 
that  must  he  >  our  last  and  longest  lever  to  lift 
the  world  withal.  But  you  will  bids  yonr  time, 
aud  with  views  so  large  aud  secular,  can  better 
■uford  to  wait  tban  other  men.  1  never  regretted 
snore  tban  in  ibis  case  my  own  helplessness  In 
all  practical  eaatie genet «*.  For  a  knowing  and 
efficient  fnend  can  do  a  man  with  a  mob  a 
better  service  than  be  himself.  But  1  was 
created  a  seeing  eye,  and  not  a  useful  band." 

Mr  Sanborn,  wbo  read  these  extracts  from  tbe 
Alcott  manuscripts,  which  he  bad  made  under 
Mr  Alcott'a  direction  and  approval,  quoted  par- 
ticularly from  tbe  diaries  of  1837-6  to  sbow  tbe 
estimate  thee  placed  by  Alcott  on  tbe  genius  of 
bis  young  friend.  Emerson  was  bat  31  years 
old  and  had  published  notulag  except  "Nature," 
when  bis  brother-mystic  thus  delineated  with 
sure  eye  and  hand  the  genius  and  fame  of 
Its  author.  "Emerson,"  the  lecturer,  always 
kindles  a  sublime  sentiment  when,  la  thoae 
deep  snd  oracular  undertones  wbich  be  know* 
so  well  how  to  use,  he  speaks  of  the  dirine 
entities  of  all  being.  A  solemn,  super- 
natural awe  creepe  over  one  as  tbe  severe 
pathos  of  ms  manner,  and  tbs  unaffected  earn- 
estness of  bis  bearing  came  upon  the  seeses. 
At  long  intervals  ot  remark— now  bordering 
almost  00  cosrseoess,  from  tbe  terms  that  he 
Weaves  luto  his  diction,  and  tbe  picture  of  vnU 

Er  life  thai  be  draws  with  a  Sbakespearean 
Idnese  ot  delineation,  respecting  farmers, 
tradesmen,  beasts,  vermin,  the  tabid  mub,  the 
courtesan,  the  under  aa  veil  as  tbe  upper,  vul- 
gar,—aud  now  sliding  into  all  that  ia  beautiful, 
refined,  elegant  in  thought,  speech,  action  and 
vocation,  be  bursts  upon  tbe  hearer  in  strain* 
of  thought  and  charm  of  diction  that  overpower 
tee  soui  by  tbeir  bewildering,  loity  grandeur. 
Tbe  burlesque,  ma  twinkling  is  transformed 
into  tbe  serious;  tbo  bald  and  sketchy  outline 
becomes  a  deep,  sublime  Idea.  His  is  tbe  poet's, 
not  the  logician's  power,  lie  6tates,  pict- 
ures, sketches,  bat  does  not  reason.  His  ap- 
peal is  through  the  imsginstiou  aod  tns 
senses  to  the  miod.  Ue  leaves  things  in 
the  place  where  natore  left  tbem;  never 
dersDging  rbst  order  for  a  special  logical 
analysis.  Nature  shines  serenely  through  tbe 
calm  depths  of  his  soul,  and  leave*  upon  Its  un- 
ruffled surface  rbe  images  of  all  her  works. 
....  Tbe  day  shall  come  wbeo  this  man's 
genius  shall  sbina  beyond  tbe  circle  of  bin  awn 
city  aod  nation.  It  shall  flash  across  the  wide 
water  and  receive  the  homage  of  other  peoples. 
Emerson  Is  destined  to  be  the  high  literary 
name  of  tbe  age.  Other  men  we  have  wbo  ply 
email  trade  In  tbe  nooks  and  corners  of  this 
wids  sea,  and  whose  wares  are  peddled  at  this 
place  and  that;  bat  this  msn'a  genius  la  cos- 
mopolitan, and  ahall  be  In  demand  wherever 
man  has  risen  above  tbe  mere  mechanics  aud 
aarJtiee  of  lite." 

JUek  was  xead  oencarnuu  the  visit  of  Mr 
Alcott  to  England  in  1M2,  from  which  Emerson 
hoped  ao  moeb,  and  wbich  filled  many  pages  In 
tbe  Dial  o*  tbat  aod  the  following  year.  It  was 
not  a  very  successful  expedition,  nor  did  tba 
missionary  from  Concord  remain  long  in  tbe 
unfrieudly  climate  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mali. 
Ue  found  little  In  England  to  encourage  bim, 
but  be  did  find  a  few  enthusiastic  persons  wbo 
partook  ot  bis  own  philanthropic  idealism,  sod 
were  eager  to  join  bia  private  efforts  at  social 
reform  in  New  England.  Some  of  bla  obeervsv 
lions  on  persons  and  events  In  the  mother  coun- 
try were  striking,  as  thus:  "1842.  July  IS.  Had 
much  coovertatlon  with  Mr  Wright  on  oar 
union  In  New  England.  lie  inclines  10  return 
with  me.  Evening.  Wo  walked  to  Wanda* 
worth  (six  m&esj  and  bad  a  lively  conversation/ 
tbere  on  education ;  and  engaged  to  resume  it  an 
Tuesday  tveolng  next.  30th.  D<n*d  with  W. 
J.  Fox  and  met  rlarwood,  Dr  Elliotsoa,  Mr 
Lalor  and  otbera.  Tbe  conversation  was  pew* 
longed  till  lata  In  Ibe  evening,  and  ma  em 
vsrioca  topics;  Pyvhagwean  dial,  taxes,  gov- 
ernment, ruaguetiean,  poetry,  tbe  Inal,  Eateo- 
soo,  etc.  It  guvs  see  little  saitsfacitea.  Tone* 
waa  much  araumaat,  and  protestation,  bnt  lit. 
tie  from  tbe  bean.  Our  club  la  lu  a  war*. 
area,  waa  wiser  far.  I  seemed  to  bate  fsliaa 
on  Dr  Cbanning  and  the  Unltarisn  association, 
2lst-  Called  00  J.  M.  Morgan  aed  aaw  alt  nelav 
log  ef  a  design  lor  bie  "Self-aupporUng  InerJtav 
tton"  at  bta  rooms  ia  Holloom.  lie  disco aned 
long  aod  with  groat  good-will  on  bis  plana  flag 
relieving  the  needy  aed  diatrtased ;  but  relies  en 
tbs  church  lor  sonpon,  sod  seeks  to 
redeem  but  own  oasne  trees  diecraoo 
by  denying  bta  former  totiaaacy  with  bit 
Owen.  He  Is  another  sad  lustaace  of  epeaaatfly. 
I  aaw  Qeorgs  Tbompsoa  again,  end  board 
CConoell,  Joseph  Bums,  Joseph  burge  and  Sid- 
ney bmlth  at  tbe  "antl-eorn  law  eoafereaeoM 
at  tbe  King's  Arms,  Wratalnater.  Tbo  aaann- 
ing  reminded  mo  of  our  ebolitton  and  neo> 
resistance  coovsntKMO,  and  tbe  speak  am  of  Oas> 
riton,  Wright  and  Phillip*.  Fierce  deoancisUsm, 
discontent,  aedttlon.  despersiloo,  rang  throws a- 
oot  the  hail;  hut  neither  people,  delegate*  not 
leaders  *eexoed  at  ail  nware  ot  the  remedy  far 
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the  social  evils  under  which  tbey  are  now 
writhing  m  sorrow,  disappointment,  boucer.  ft 
is  not  bread  dot  wages  (and  10  I  toM  Tbomp- 
;on),  but  property,  gain,  nnd  tbe  luat  ol  g tin. 
that  are  tbe  parents  of  Uw  Ilk  tbey 
f  uffer.  But  Tborn  pson  is  too  basy  to 
bear,  aod  tbe  people  too  hungry  to  before. 
Had  a  short  interview  wim  Robert  Owen  at  hie 
rooms  in  Pail  Mall,  lift  read  me  a  letter  which 
be  bad  just  written,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  proposing  lib  remedy  for  tba  distress  of 
tbe  nation;  bat  be  seemed  but  little  wiser  than 
tbe  Premier,  Parliament  and  Reformer*.  Prop- 
en v,  property,  still,  and  tfae  people  still  loft  en- 
BlaVed  to  their  lasts  sod  passions.  He  naked 
uoe  to  breakfast  with  bjm  at  my  ooaToaisoea, 
wbicb  I  promised  to  do,  bat  scare*  know  why. 
'lis  a  base  errand  this,  of  eating  aod  drinking 
with  lions,  and  1  am  setting  heartily  ■■htiaad 
of  it." 

In  the  evening  Jollaa  Hawthorns,  Who  has 
seen  much  more  of  England  than  ever  sir  AV- 
cou  did,  spoke  on  "Emerson  as  an  American" 
and  broogbt  down  tbe  discossion  from  40  years 
a^o,  where  these  diaries  and  letters  had  left  it, 
lo  (be  past  few  years,  sir  Hawthorne  was  bora 
after  Mr  Alcott's  retnro  from  England,  bis 
father  bavins  married  and  taken  op  bit  abode 
in  tbe  Old  Manse  wbile  Mr  Alcott  was  dtspnt- 
ine  w  it b  Carlyle  in  Chelsea  and  listening  to  En- 
glish and  Irish  radicals.  Mr  Hawiboraa's  essay 
may  be  found  In  the  "Manhattan"  for  Aogast, 
and  bis  Concord  lectnre  of  last  year  Las  jut 
come  out  in  tbe  North  American.  The  attend- 
ance at  tbe  school  is  large,  and  will  be  larger 
next  week,  Xhe  session  will  not  close  until 
August  3L 
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His  Genius  ami  Character  Dis- 
cussed by  Friends, 


Mr.  Sanborn's  Extracts  from 
Mr.  Alcott's  Diary. 


Jtilitin  Iluivdsoriic  on  Em- 
erson's Americanism. 


isrEciAL  msFATcn  to  the  df.rald.1 

COXCOKD,  July  2.1,  1S*4.  There  Is  nothing 
in  on*  touching  or  helpful  in  our  natural  life 
tli an  the  affectionate  memory  of  our  great,  men, 
which  seems  to  be  increasing  among  the 
pcuple.  Kliierson  is  receiving  his  full  share 
of  this  honor.  Two  years  ago  the  ConcorO 
school  of  philosophy  had  Its  Kmerson  day, 
but  everybody  was  too  near  him  to 
pay  the  lit  tin?  word.  MeauwlPIe,  mono* 
graphs  of  all  sorts  have  been  published,  and 
the  fame  vt  Kmor&on  has  visibly  grown 
in  the  consciousness  of  men  until  there  Is  a 
feeling  tow:ird  linn  that  rcpresi  nts  a  widening 
appreciation.  It  is  this  wider  appreciation 
which  this  school  at  its  sixth  session,  attempts 
to  conv.-v,  and  the  exercises  of  yesterday  very 
auspiciously  gave  expression  to  what  is 
to  he  a  great  symposium  on  "The  Genius 
and  Character  of  Emerson.*'  The  day 
w  ai  not  too  hot  nor  too  cooL 
The  gentler  se\,  including  uiany  cultivated 
women,  were  out  in  large  number*,  and  the 
exercises  *or  both  day  anu  evening  passed  off 
w  ith  brightness  and  vicor.  Thesesilonitonly 
to  extend  tli  is  year  lo  a  week  or  ten  days,  just 
long  enough  to  give  emphasis  to  the  wider 
thought  of  lCuicrson,  and  to  assort  one's  con- 
victions about  immortality  anew;  and  whit 
the  future  of  the  school  will  be 
depends  upon  the  movements  of 
the  future,  hut  the  interest  In  it  bids  fair  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  anything  that  has  been 
known  in  the  Ave  previous  6ession6.  Tbe 
management  is  essentially  tne  same  at  in 
former  wars,  and  the  only  new  essayists  are 
Mr.  Mozoomdar  of  Calcutta  and  M.  de  Poyen 
Brllci^le  of  Paris,  who  have  sent  papers  es- 
pecially for  this  occasion.  The  home  papers, 
if  at  all  like  thu-e  furnished  yesterday, 
will  throw  much  new  lijrbt  on  En 
career,  nn.i  will  have  mucli 
c.-imt.iI  piii.be.  Those  wh- 
lust  or   luiriv    well,    or    v 


Imlu 


r.d    th. 


cuch   interest  for  tbe 

ho    knew   Emerson 

hoiu     he    greatly 

uiil    t,hi*nk     their    flttintr    word. 


\hen  gatnered  Into  a 
volume,  win  iimvi!  a  permanent  value.  And 
there  i-  suiiifthfiig  in  attendance  here  which 
ii  worth  considering— the  comments  i.nd  way- 
side  t.ilk  that  grow  out  of  each  lecture,  and 
ar«  HMit'Mim-'S  even  better  than  the  lecture 
Itself.  '1  In';.*'  can  onlv  be  had  lo  their  fulness 
by  those  \\  ho  are  on  tne  spot 

Trlirrcl-noHhf    I>»y. 

The  exercises  began  today  with  prayer  by 
Ucr,  .lultus  II.  Ward,  in  which  he  recogntxed 
Uod's  revelation  to  mankind  throueh  the 
great  ethical  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  race. 
Then,  after  a  few  words  from  the  director, 
Mr  s.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  Dr.  \V.  T.  Hen-It  made 
an  Introductory  addrr-i  on  "Introspection"  aa 
the  keynote  of  the  school  tor  the  present  year. 
Those  In  attend ane«  were  to  confar  on 
svttPniR  of  tbotivht  ureas  red  by  American*. 


Quoting  from  Emerson's  "Nature"  a  Datum 
about  man's  power  of  lntrotpection  being  the 
measure  or  his  personal  e\  i^rience,  be  re- 
marked that  tins  act  was  Uie  sauree  of  our 
relativity.  We  can  only  understand  the 
thought*  of  others  by  cultivating;  tbe  nowcr 
of  thinking  among  ourselves.  Ite».  G.  W. 
Cooke,  the  author  of  "Kmcrson'a  Uiographv," 
followed  with  an  luieresting  accouot  of 
the  way  in  which  be  had  bpcoine  In- 
tel ested  in  Emerson,  and  explained  how 
his  svblt'ni  or  mental  altitude  toward  spirit- 
ual Hel  its  h.  d  been  helpful  to  himself.  He 
charged  the  English  critics  with  ihe  want  of 
appreciation  ol  Kmcr.-on'*  force  and  power. 
Tiicy  jud»c<l  hv  the  English  standard  ixclu- 
slvclv.  Neither  Mr.  .Motley  nor  Mr.  Arnold 
li.nl  quite  understood  the  finest  qualities  of 
Emerson's  genius.  Th*>n  loliowed  a  poem, 
written  hv  Miss  Emma  La?.arus,  which 
wad  read  by  Mrs.  n.  1L  shattuck,  ue  daugh- 
ter of  ■•Warrington": 


Kh' 


f  b^nh.  Ihrlr  |-  ^  U  cheat 
1W  eh.,  JvVf,  ali<J  >in  rfp'il 
*HTtlS  wllh  wlil»pered  s*e, 

lit   "f    |,|B  cLji 


-  fwbler  feet 
up.  wh-  ■*.'  fjlili  itsa  sweet 
"'    m  nans. 


Xi  t  f»r  his ->a< 
N.i'.lsli']  C.-.i 

MS- 6  li. at  uiii^T..!  i.m<  n.-e  wit  In. at  I 
S.ri>.  H<-kstl.H  round  thy  vacant  chair. 
In  I h!L  <mi  '•'iii-niiff.|,  «iiiUr-rl\«rrfd  town. 
.Mn-iei  ami  fjtli-  M  K--  Ibi.  h\e  we  bear, 
N'  1 1":  th*  i  .in  '«  wife",  d-.  »•■  weave  tulcoroirn, 
An  I  *<■  1  Ho  !'•  *  i""-  'ii  t!ie  sncntl  elr, 
PifibiJJiJifi  j=.  t"  wtp  that  ihoo  ait  a.-ue, 
Mr.  Alcott'l  hinry. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  then  proceeded  with  tbe 
Etrious  work  of  the  morning,  which  was  to 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Diary  of  Mr,  Alcott," 
with  liberal  extracts  from  the  diary  itselt 
It  was  specially  intended  to  cover  the  forma- 
tion of  the  friendship  lietween  Alcott  and 
Emerson,  and  had  l^en  put  together  in  Mr. 
fan  burn 's  best  vein,  which  Is  some- 
time- charming  and  unique.  It  began  with 
his  bearing  Emerson  preach  from  l>r.  Cban- 
nmg's  pulpit  in  1S2»,  though  the  real  friend 
ship  was  nu:  contracted  until  iNL't,  when,  after 
much  urgin?,  Alcott  went  to  bear  Emerson 
lecture  on  M  Ichael  Angelo,  and  wao  entranced. 
Tlti'iiCffurward  the  interest  was  mutual  and 
rapidh  increased,  and  >oon  Emerson  wb«  in  a 
po-luun  to  do  his  Tneud  substanUal  serrtoe. 
Alcott  had  c-tabbshed  a  school  on  tne  r*esia- 
loz/.ian  basi^,  antl  had  atti  niptei  to  draw 
spiritual  truth  out  of  lhp  llttie  children  from 
the  llr.-t  fam:lie- who  we're  bis  pupils.  Eiuer- 
«on  came  oi.e  day  and  was  delighted,  savior, 
as  his  comment,  "Truth  is  of  no  age,"  but  the 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser  booted  at 
the  wurk  in  ihe  paper,  and  Mr.  Alcott's  school 
rapidly  decreased  to  one  puplh  It  wae 
during  this  period  that  Emerson  found  out  the 
t-piriiual  sldeoi  Alcott.  and  Alcott,  who  bad 
been  a  recent  student  of  ColerlUtt  and  Plato, 
had  begun  to  lose  his  grasp  of  tbe  experi- 
mental plnloropbv.  Their  sympathies  were 
mutual,  and,  wtieri  the  nice  |>eopIe  in  Boston 
joined  in  Mrs. Hale's  hoot  against  Alcott,  Euwr- 
ton  was  the  onlv  frwnd  who  stood  br  him 
in  his  hour  of  trial,  furnished  him  n 
home,  and  assisted  in  his  necessities.  All  this 
came  out,  and  much  more,  in  Mr.  Sanborn's, 
paper  and  in  Miss  l'ea body's  subsequent  con- 
versation or  reminiscences.  There  il  not 
space  in  this  report  to  rive  much  from  tbe 
lecture,  but  one  or  two  quotations  will  nicely 
whet  the  intellectual  appetite  for  more.  The 
lir-l  shall  be  the  passage  in  which  he  prophe- 
sies in  1347  the 

Future  of  F.mnrou'i  Genista* 
Here  the  diary  reads-  "Emerson,  the  lectarer, 
always  kindles  a  sublime  sentiment  when,  in 
those  deep  and  oracular  undertones  which  he 
knows  well  when  and  how  to  use,  he  speaks 
of  tbe  divine  entities  of  all  being.  A  solemn, 
supernatural  awe  creeps  over  one  as  tne 
serene  pathos  of  his  nunner  and  the  unaffected 
earnestness  of  his  bearing  come  upon  the 
senses.  At  lona  internals  of  rental-k- 
now bordering  almost  on  coarseness  from 
the  terms  that  be  weaves  Into  bis 
diction  and  the  picture  of  vulgar  life  that  he 
draws,  with  a  Shakespearian  boldness  of  de- 
lineation, re<]«ctlng  farmers,  tradesmen, 
beasts,  vermin,  the  rabid  mob,  tbe  courtezan, 
the  under  as  well  as  tbe  upper  vulgar,  *u 
now  sliding  Into  *U  that  U  IwautlfuL  rclaesl, 
elcraut,  in  thought,  speech,  action  and  voea- 
tion— he  bursts  upon  tue  nearer  in  strains  ui 
thought  nnd  charms  of  diction  that  overpower 
the  Eoul  b\  their  bewildering,  loft?  grandeur. 
The  burlesque.  In  a  twinkling,  Is  transformed 
into  the  serious;  the  bold  and  sketcbv  outline 
becomes  a  deep  and  sublime  idea.  His  is  the 
poet's,  not  ihe  logician's,  power.  He  states, 
pictures,  sketches,  but  does  not  reason,  ills 
appeal   is   through  the  imagination  and  the. 

senses  to  the  mint).  He  leaves  things  In  the 
plsce  \\  hero  nature  left  them,  never  dt  ranging 
that   order    for   a    speriul    logical     analysis. 

Nature  shines  sereitelv  through  (he 
calm  depth.-,  'd  bis  soul,  and  leaves  upon  its 
uiu  ullled  Mirlace  ihr  iii,nc?s  of  all  her    works. 


Tin 


shall 


vht 


tin 


genius  shall  sh 
lion.  It  'hall  flash  n'urosd  the  wide  water  and 
receive  the  homaire  of  other  peoples.  Emer- 
son is  destined  to  be  the  high  lit- 
erary name  of  thi»  age.  •  •  -  jj,^ 
man's  genius  is  cosmopolitan,  and  shall  he  in 
demand  whenever  mi.n  ha*  risen  above  the 
mere  mechanics  anil  entitles  of  lite."  Emer- 
son befriended  the  man  who  had  this  splendid 
vision  ol  his  own  luiurauv  trvlng  lo  help  lilui 
to  some  practical  way  of  getting  a  living,  b-it 
witiisinalliuc.ee>,,,  AlcutI  breaks  oul  again 
in  regard  tu  Ins  friend,  faying:  "Emerson 
seeks  the  b;  autv  of  trniti.  \\  nh  hhn,  all  men 
and  thing:  luivo  a  hcautv;  but  this  is  the  re- 
sult   ot    his    point   of   vision,  and    oden  fulls 

AVI  Or  of  Ihe  Aciu.il  Truth. 
To  give  pleasure  mure  than  to  impart  truth  is 
hli  nilsslon;  what  Is  beautiful  in  man,  nature 
or  art— these-  he  apprehend*,  »ud,»wiih  the 
poet's  power,  sets  forth.    Hid  genius  is  high 

and  rommauditiK  .  he  will  do  honor  to  his   a-e. 

As  a  man,  however,  llili  visit  ha*  somewhat 

modified  mv  former  notions  of  him,  He 
sci'ins  not  io  be  Uillv  in  earnest.  Eamc 
stand?     before     him     as    a    dazzling    award. 


and  he  tioitia  himself  tomewliat  too 
proudly,  nor  seeks  the  humble  and 
sincere  regard  of  his  rnce,  His  life  has  been 
one  of  opportunity',  and  he  has  soucht  to 
reali7.eln  it  more  ol  the  accomplished  -cbolai 
than  ol  the  perfect  man ;  a  great  intellect,  re- 
thxi-i  by  elegant  ttudy,  rather  than  a  divine 
life  radiant  with  tbe  beauty  of  truth  and 
holiness."  Mr.  Sanborn  calls  this  criticises 
unfair,  and  describes  only  one  of  Emer- 
son's maav  wavs  of  expressing  him* 
self.  Mr.  Alcott  wrote  this  In  IkM  and  the 
former  extract  is  1S47,  and  the  former 
Is  the  larger  view  of  the  man.    Mr.  Sanb  -rn's 

Eaper  was  rich  in  extracts  like  these,  giving 
oth  sides.  Be  also  quoted  Alcott's  cosumenj 
on  Carlyle,  whose  comments  on  Alcott  ard 
already  familiar  to  tbe  public  It  reads  thus] 
June  25,  s*4>.  "1  rode  to  Chelsea  and  passed 
an  hour  with  Carl  vie.  Ah  me!  Saul  amongst 
the  propbeu !  It  must  have  been  n 
dark  hour  with  him.  lie  seemed  Impatient  of 
interruption;  faithless,  quite,  In  all  noetnl  re- 
forms. Ills  wit  was  tomor*,  seres*,  hopeless; 
his  very  merriment  bad  madness  In  ft;  his 
humor  was  tragic  even  to  tears.  There  lay 
smouldering  in  htm  a  whole  French  reroinOesi, 
a  Cromwellian  rebellion;  nor  could  the  rich 
mellowness  of  bis  voice,  deepened  as  tt  was 
and  made  more  musical  by  khs  ntonsl 
northern  accent,  hide  from  DM  tne) 
restless  melancholy,  the  memory  feed* 
lng  on  hope,  the  decease  of  all  prophecy  In  the 
grave  of  history.  1  told  blin  that  tbe  dead 
onlv  dealt  with  tbe  dead— that  the  living  oal? 
breathed  wita  the  living  Che  man  ss  slefc| 
he  needs  rest.  I  know  bis  ailment;  I  knew 
its  cure.  Emerson  will  ssdden  when  yw*  tell 
him  what  1  write,  but  here  Is  another  of  the) 
thousand  confirmations  of  that 

suicide  by  the  Pern 
In  which  literature  abounds.  I  wffl  not, 
turn  on  my  heel  to  see  another  man— «nd  the 
women  are  tragic ;  all  (Mrs.  Carlyle, 
Mrs.  Fox,  etc.)  these  doleful  daughters  of 
Britain,  tbey  mourn  even  In  their  Joys."  Aug. 
8  he  writes:  "I  have  seen  Carlyle  again,  but 
we  quarrelled  outright,  and  I  shall  see  him 
not  again.  Greatness  abides  not  here;  her 
home  is  in  the  clouds,  save  when  fbe  descend* 
on  the  meadows  or  treads  the  areves  of  Con* 
cord." 

After  the  lecture,  Mr.  Banborn  added  tosnn 
explanations  of  Alcott's  lack  of  power  in 
writinc,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Emerson,  end 
mat  r.uierson  n»i«i  uu  »ireufui  u»  a  COBTST- 
satfonallst-  Or.  Harris  emphasised  Emerson's) 
work  as  a  calm,  ethical  teacber  through 
all  that  unit.  M  its  FeabodT,  wis 
had  been  Instrumental  in  bringing 
Emerson  and  Alcott  together,  told  now 
she  did  It,  and  explained  how  Em* 
erson  got  his  moral  education.  Rer.  J.  H. 
Ward  added  some  facts  to  Mr.  Sanborn's 
statement,  as  tbey  bed  once  heea  glren  to 
him  by  Mr.  Alcott,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
structural  difference  between  Emerson  and 
Alcott.  Tbe  former  knew  few  changes,  started 
out  ripe,  bad  no  experience,  white  the  latter 
changed  rnostl-  during  the  period  front 
his  SOttx  to  his  50th  year,  and  began 
to  he  a  brilliant  thinker  wbei*  caost 
men  have  shown  what  Is  la  them.  The  don 
was  not  born  again,  In  the  ethical  sense,  be- 
cause be  was  educated  rightly,  which  state- 
ment Miss  Teabody  confirmed,  and  the  ©tbe* 
needed  several  new  births  before  begot  the 
right  spiritual  footing  and  his  true  develop- 
ment Uere  the  morning  MfMon  ended.  In 
the  evrnlng,  Mr.  Julian  llawtborte's  paper  on 
"Emerson  as  an  American"  was  itad  and  dis- 
cussed. As  It  Is  already  before  the  nubile  ht 
the  Manhattsn  Magnzmc,  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here,  but  tbe  follow  lng  passage  is 

A  Vcr>'  Uood  Spcclraea 
of  its  excellent  quality:  '-Emerson's  A  inert* 
rom-m,  therefore,  was  Americanism  In  Its  last 
and  purest  analysis,  which  is  giving  him  high 
praise,  and  to  America  grest  hope.  But  Id* 
not  mean  to  pay  him,  who  was  so  full 
of  modesty  and  humility*,  the  ungrateful 
compUment  of  holding  bun  up  as  tbi 
permanent  American  IdeaL  It  ft  haj 
tendencies,  bis  qualitv,  that  are  valuable,  sos 
onlv  in  a  minor,  Incipient  degree  bis  actual 
results.  All  bumsn  results  must  be  itncUy 
limited,  and  according  to  the  epoch  aod  out- 
look. Emerson  does  not  solve  for  all  tune  the 
problem  oT  the  universe,  he  solves  nothing) 
nut  he  does  what  is  far  more  useful— he  (Iran 
a  direction  and  an  tmpctuv  to  lofty  human  on* 
deavor.  lie  docs  not  anticipate  the  lessona 
and  the  discipline  of  the  ages,  but  he  shows  us 
how  to  deal  with  circumstances  insucB  aaoan- 
ner  as  to  secure  the  eood  instead  of  the  evil 
influence.  New  condition*,  fresh  dlseorwiiet, 
unexpected  horizons  opening  before  us,  wilL 
no  doubt,  soon  carry  u«  beyond  the  scope  of, 
Emerson's  surmise;  but  wesballnotso  easflf* 
improve  upon  bis  aim  and  attitude.  In  the> 
spaces  beyond  tbe  ttars  there  may  bemarraJt 
such  as  it  has  not  eolered  Into  the  mind  of 
man  lo  conceive ;  but  there,  ss  here,  the  rbjM 
May  to  look  wiLl  stilt  be  upward,  and  the  rvij 
aspiration  be  still  toward  humbleaesn  ana 
charity." 

Harrietts  R.  Shat- 
tuck  in  the  Boston 
Transcript 

THE     OPENIKO     OF     THE     CONCORD 
BCUOOL. 

Tbe  «lx(b  yc»r'»  muIod  o(  lb*  Concord 
School  of  rhllosophy  U  to  be  largely  devoted 
to  tbe  consideration  ot  our  greatest  American 
poet,  Ralpb  Waldo  Emeraon;  and  nothing 
could  bave  been  more  appropriate  Man  open- 
ing than  the  exercise,  choten,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  was  tbe  reading  of  extraola 
from  the  early  diary  of  Mr.  Alcott,  Kmonon's 
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life-long  friend  and  associate.  Had  the  well- 
beloved  dean  of  tbe  school,  whose  desire 
created  Its  existence,  and  whose  presence  io 
former  years  vis  one  of  its  moat  unique  and 
attractive  (eatnres,  been  abla  to  be  present 
himself,  we  abonld  bare  heard  from  bis  own 
lips  what  now  had  to  be  gathered  from  his 
writings.  His  theme  was  to  be  "Emerson's 
Friendships,"  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  in  Intro- 
ducing bis  essay  (In  which  he  bas  incorpo- 
rated tbe  extracts),  paid  a  tribute  to  the  two 
men  and  to  the  almost  ideal  friendship  exist- 
ing between  tbem.  Emerson  Is  dead,  and 
Alcott  away  from  us ;  but  Miss  Peabody,  who 
was  the  mutual  friend  of  both— who  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other,  Multbrongb  whose 
influence  and  large  charity  the  two  came  to 
be  true  friends,  though  at  times  it  seemed 
they  could  not  be— was  present  at  this  open- 
ing, and  by  her  reminiscences  brought  both 
of  these  two  great  men  very  near  to  her  audi- 
ence; for  they  were  both  great  men,  thongh 
iu  different  ways.  Emerson's  greatness  is 
established,  and  Alcott's  will  be.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  public  will  not  look  upon 
him  as  a  mere  talker,  a  visionary  bit  of 
moonshine;  or,  as  Mr.  Emerson  said, 
look  upon  thla  spiritual  Don  Quixote 
from  the  Sancho  Panxa  point  of  view. 
Whatever  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Alcott,  tbe 
fact  is  perfectly  apparent  that  be  appreciated 
Mr.  Emerson,  understood  and  apprehended 
)iia  mission  and  his  method,  when  the  vast 
majority  of  minds  were  persecuting  or  sneer- 
ing at  him.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  these 
extracts,  taken  from  his  diary  when  tbey 
were  young  men.  And  sir.  Alcott's  view  was 
do  mere  cursory  or  accidental  one.  He  was 
remarkably  well  read,  a  scholar  and  a  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  an  enthusiast,  and  in  aome 
sort  a  dreamer— tbongb  whether  to  be  a 
dreamer  is  merely  to  be  a  seer  of  the  future  is 
not  so  easily  denied.  Mr.  Alcott  first  saw 
Mr.  Emerson  In  1829,  when  both  were  listen- 
ers to  Cbanning,  but  their  acquaintance  be- 
gan after  Mr.  Alcott  opened  bis  school  in 
Boston.  Miss  Peabody  was  connected  with 
bim  in  this  school,  and  was  also  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Emerson.  She  wished  tbe  two 
to  meet,  but  found  some  difficulty,  as  Mr. 
Alcctt  had  once  heard  Mr.  Emerson  lecture 
and  was  not  pleased  because  he  thought  be 
paid  more  attention  to  tbe  art  or  beauty 
ol  bis  thought  than  to  plain  rugged  truth:. 
She  urged  bim,  however,  to  go  to  one  of  a 
course  of  lectures  Mr.  Emerson  was  then  giv- 
ing in  Boston,  and  he  yielded,  beard  the  lec- 
ture on  Michael  Angelo,  and  came  home 
greatly  excited  and  entirely  won  over. 
"Here  is  the  word,"  be  exclaimed  to  Miss 
Peabody,  who  at  that  time  was  an  inmat*  of 
bis  family.  Conversely,  when  tbe  two  were 
made  acquainted,  Mr.  Emerson  was  greatly 
taken  with  bim  In  return,  and  was  a  friend  to 
bim,  and  almost  bis  only  friend,  when  tbe 
opposition  of  press  and  pnlpit  to  bis  new 
venture  in  education  caused  his  little  school 
to  fall  and  plunged  bim  into  poverty.  He 
defended  his  friend  always,  helped  him  In 
every  way,  encouraged  and  Inspired  him. 
When  tbe  two  were  together,  Mr.  Emerson 
bad  such  an  influence  over  Mr.  Alcott  that 
the  latter  was  inspired  to  say  themoet  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  things. 

Whatever  Mr.  Emerson  said  or  wrote  was 
tbe  fruit  of  bis  own  experience.  "He  had 
a  practical  integrity  of  mind,"  said  Kiss 
Peabody,  "and  what  he  wanted  to  generalise 
be  wanted  first  to  know."  When  be  first  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Alcott's  brilliant  siring,,  ha 
though^  tbem  also  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, as  all  bis  own  thoughts  war*. 
He  judged  him  by  himself,  and  was 
u  Utile  disappointed  when  bt  found  that* 
thoughts  of  bis  friend  wen  sometimes 
spontaneous  and  Intuitive,  ratber  than  tbe 
result  of  experiences.  He  then  drew  apart  a 
little  and  crltlclaed  him;  this  criticism  was 
reciprocated,  and  not  until  tbey  understood 
eacb  other  fully  was  tbe  frlendshi  p  cc  men  ted . 
When  onos  this  became  so,  tbey  were  friends 
tor  always.  A  moat  touching  instance  of  ibis 
affection  waa  shown  when  Mr.  Alcott  wlsksd 
to  go  to  Europe  to  study  the  schools  ta«r* 
and  to  try  to  find  some  encouragement  and 
belp  towards  starting  a  transatlantic,  and 
transcendental  magazine.  He  bad  no  moasy, 
and  Mr.  Kmsrson  promised  bim  tbe  proceeds 
of  a  course  of  lectures  that  be  was  to  firs  la 
New  York.  Jnst  at  this  time  his  son  died— 
the  child  whose  going  Inspired  tbe  beantlfal 
"Threnody"— and  tbe  poet  was  so  oTsraosa* 
u  itb  grief  that  for  several  rears  be  did  not 
lectors  or  write.  But  In  spits  of  this  grsst 
blow  and  Its  consequent  sorrow— end  ose 
u  bo  reads  "Threnody"  will  see  that  It  shook 
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ilte  foundations  of  hU  faith  and  hope— he 
went  lo  New  York  and  delivered  the  lector**, 
out  of  love  for  bia  friend.  Wag  there  ever  a 
greater  trial  of  friendship?  Thia  loaa  of  bis 
« iiild  made  a  great  difference  In  him,  m  one 
who  carefully  compares  the  two  divisions  of 
the  poem  will  see.  Hiss  Peabody  also  said 
that  Mr.  Emerson  was  almost  the  only  per- 
son  sbe  ever  knew  who  was  really  well  edu- 
cated. He  had  a  thorough  moral  education 
irom  bis  mother,  wbo  was  a  very  religious 
woman  with  a  "habit  of  worship."  His 
Hunt,  Mary  Emerson,  also  had  an  almost  un- 
precedented influence  upon  his  thought  and 
•  haracter.  He  himself  said  of  this  aunt, 
■■Uigb-tonedl  high-toned!  but  is  there  a 
weakness,  there  sbe  sticks  a  knife!"  Miss 
IVahody's  graphic  Illustration  of  this  is  in- 
ilescribablel 

Mr.  Alcott's  own  impressions  of  Mr  Emer- 
son, as  shown  by  the  extracts  from  his  diary, 
not  only  gave  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
poet  at  a  time  when  fe  w  understood 
Inm,  but  also  showed  the  writer's  own 
development  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Sanborn, 
who  read  tbe  extracts,  interspersed  them 
with  a  running  account  of  the  life  of  both, 
which  added  much  to  tbe  interest.  In  all 
itoir  early  meetings,  at  lectures  or  social 
gatherings,  were  also  present  other  leaiing 
minds  of  tbe  day— Dr.  Chinning,  Dr.  Hedge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child,  Rot.  Mr.  May,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pollen,  Dr.  Ware  and  always  Miss  Pea- 
body.  After  bearing  Emerson  on  Martin 
Luther,  Mr.  Alcott  described  the  lecturer  as 
a  poet,  prophet  and  practical  man  in  one. 
This  was  in  1835.  At  this  time  a  transcen- 
dental magazine  was  talked  of  which  result- 
ed in  the  Dial.  Mr.  Alcott  was  then  reading 
Plato  and  the  Bible  together,  and  found  them 
much  in  accord.  About  this  time  be  also 
read  Coleridge,  wbo  always  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  his  thought,  as  seen  by  his 
diary.  "In  Plato,  as  in  Jeans,  do  I  find  the 
light  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  and  this  new 
revelation  by  means  of  Plato  was  one  cause 
of  his  change  from  tbe  critical  to  the  loving 
estimate  of  Emerson.  In  bis  diary  about 
this  time  he  makes  a  list  of  men  Interested  in 
spiritual  inquiry,  arranging  them  in  an  order 
i  orrespondibg  "to  their  apprehension." 
Tliese  were  Dr.  Channlng,  Dr.  Follen,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr.  Dana,  Dr.  Furness, 
Washington  Allaton,  Dr.  Walter,  Dr.  Clark, 
Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody  and  Dr.  Frothing- 
ham.    Later  he  put  Emerson  at  the  head. 

Tbe  two  had  much  talk  together  at  Emer- 
sou's  house  on  tbe  life  and  character  of 
Jesus,  aud  Mr.  Alcott  says  of  Emerson, 
"With  hi-*  taste  for  Greek  philosophy  be  can 
also  see  Ihe'splritual  in  Christianity."  Front 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott  returned 
to  Boston  to  see  Garrison  in  jail.  Later  he 
heard  George  Thompson  at  tbe  emanci- 
pation meeting,  for  both  these  transcen- 
dentslists  were  also  emancipationists.  In 
]&V>  Mr.  Alcott  spent  bis  thirty-sixth  birth- 
day with  Mr.  Emerson.  The  two  were  draw 
ing  more  closely  together,  as  the  record  show* 
"I  shall  seek  his  face  and  favor*  with  .< 
creasing  delight.  Time  shall  unfold  what  w< 
shall  do  for  the  good  of  humanity."  Ah 
through  the  opposition  to  Transcendentalism 
Mr.  Emerson  was  the  sturdy  champion  and 
defender,  though  be  deplores  bis  helplessness 
to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Alcott's  school 
project,  saying,  "I  was  created  a  seeing  eye 
and  not  a  helping  hand."  To  this  Mr.  Alcott 
replies  that  if  all  men  had  such  an  eye,  the 
helping  band  would  come  also,  as  it  certainly 
did  with  bis  fnend,  whose  help  he  is  con- 
stantly acknowledging.  "Only  Emerson 
knows  me.  All  other  men  seem  strange  to 
me  when  I  think  of  him,"  be  says;  and  Car- 
lyle,  who  was  Emerson's  ideal,  echoes  this 
sentiment  in  1841 ,  when  he  says,  "I  feel  as  if 
this  were  the  one  voice  that  answered  to  my 
own."  Indeed,  this  capacity  for  an  overflow- 
ing, self-sacrificing  friendship  seems  a  most 
striking  attribute  of  our  poet- philosopher. 

After  "Nature"  was  published,  Mr.  Alcott 
foretold  the  author's  eminence,  and  this 
showed  bis  own  far-seeing  apprehension. 
"His  is  tbe  poei's,  not  tbe  logician's  power," 
he  says ;  and  again,  "Be  leaves  things  where 
Nature  left  tbem.  She  leaves  on  his  soul  the 
image  of  her  works.  He  is  destined  to  be  the 
high  literary  name  of  this  age."  And  as  Mr. 
Sanborn  adds,  this  is  close  discernment, 
while  Arnold's  and  Morlev's  "post-mortem 
estimates  are  like  descriptions  of  the  soul 
drawn  in  the  dissection  room."  When  Mr. 
Alcott  wbb  in  Europe  (and  of  this  he  says, 
"It  Is  a  base  errand,  this  eating  and  drinking 
with  lions,  and  I  am  heartily  alck  of  it"), 
Mr.  Emerstn  wrote  of  him  In  tbe  Dial  In  an 
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article  called  "English  Reformers,"  and  rev 
clprocally  Mr.  Alcott  spoke  of  Mm  and 
of  tbe  Dial  at  a  meeting  there.  Mr. 
Alcott  was  better  appreciated  In  England 
than  in  America.  He  was  entertained  at  an 
Institution  in  Surrey,  managed  after  bis  ldeaa 
and  called  ;"  Alcott  House."  'He  brought 
a  lot  of  periodicals,  books  and  circulars  on 
social  reform  at  which  Emerson  was  much 
amused,  though  they  showed  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  when  conservatism  was  receiving 
blow  after  blow  from  visionary  and  reformer, 
wise  and  foolish  alike,  all  with  progress  and 
better  things  as  tbe  end  in  view.  With  Car- 
lyle  Mr.  Alcott  bad  little  success.  His 
friendship  with  Emerson  did  not  help  him 
there. 

The  selections  from  tbe  diary,  with  Miss 
Peabody's  vivid  and  delightful  reminisoenoes, 
were  tbe  most  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme; bat  others,  also,  had  appropriate 
words  to  eay.  Kev.  Julius  H.  Ward  spoke  of 
the  difference  in  the  manner  of  development 
of  the  two  men,  tbe  one  giving  forth  ripe 
fruit  almost  at  tbe  beginning,  while  tbe  other 
"did  not  begin  to  think  till  he  was  fifty." 
Mr.  Emery  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  other 
criticism  of  the  time  was  anything  to  be 
compared  to  these  of  Mr.  Alcott;  and 
Mr.  Sanborn  added  that  he  waa  also  almost 
the  only  one  who  knew  Emerson's  mis- 
sion. The  manner  of  expression  of  Mr. 
Alcott  was  always  peculiar.  He  could 
not  limit  his  thought  to  verbal  expression, 
and  was  a  much  better  talker  than  writer. 
This  his  friends  after  a  while  discovered,  and 
<  rased  urging  him  to  write  as  be  had  pre- 
■.  lously  done.  Professor  Harris  said  that 
Uajerson  was  Always  calm  and  critical.  He 
never  got  Intoxicated  with  his  dreams 
of  a  future  for  humanity.  He  saw 
tbe  contradiction  in  tbe  Brook  Farm  and 
Frultlands  experiments,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
those  engaged  in  them.  This  Inconsistency 
was  that  tbey  preached  tbe  spiritual,  and  yet 
attempted  to  get  it  out  of  the  material.  Mr. 
Alcott  realized  and  acknowledged  this  mis- 
take afterward. 

Tbe  regular  preliminary  exercises  of  the 
meeting  were  as  interesting  as  usual,  words 
of  welcome  being  spoken  by  Mr.  Emery,  Pro- 
fessor Harris  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Cook.  Then 
was  also  a  sonnet,  "To  R.  W.  E.,"  written 
for  tbe  occasion  by  Miss  Emma  Lazarus. 
Professor  Harris  briefly  spoke  of  the  aim  of 
the  school,  which  is  based  on  the  three  facts, 
"God,  Freedom  and  Immortality,"  and  which 
takes  for  its  special  theme  this  year  oar  own 
great  national  contributor  to  tbe  truth  ol 
these  facts.  He  spoke  of  the  true  nature  and 
value  of  introspection  and  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  a  view  of  the  world  of  Nature. 
Neither  Nature  nor  introspection  alone  la 
valuable.  Nothing  good  can  come  of  them 
apart.  Everything  comes  from  their  onion. 
"By  observation,  taking  an  inventory,  and 
also  by  Introspection,  do  we  find  the  truths  of 
tbe  world,  not  by  either  one  alone."  By  ob- 
servation we  collect  the  tacts  and  matter ;  by 
introspection  we  find  their  relations  and 
their  underlying  principle.  As  Emerson 
himself  says,  "Things  are  so  strictly  related 
that  •  •  •  if  we  had  eyas  to  see  it,  a  bit 
of  atone  from  the  city  wall  would  oerttfy  na 
of  the  necessity  that  man  must  exist,  as 
readily  as  tbe  city.  •  •  •  Man  carries  the 
world  in  his  head,  tbe  whole  astronomy  and 
chemistry  suspended  In  a  thought."  And  it 
ifl  by  introspection  that  be  discovers  the 
meaning  of  Nature's  facts,  the  principle  that 
underlies  her  laws.  It  is  for  this  solidity  of 
the  mind  that  the  school  contends,  and  the 
discussion  of  Emerson  and  of  the  subsequent 
topic  of  "Immortality"  will  both  illustrate 
and  prove  its  position.  u.  a.  s. 

EMERSON  AS  AN  AMERICAN— HIS  RELIGION 

No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  a 
critic  of  Emerson  than  to  say  of  him  that  it 
was  at  times  difficult  to  discern  when  he  was 
quoting  and  when  speaking  bis  own  thoughts. 
This  was  said  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  last 
evening  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  on  "Emer- 
son as  an  American,"  and  the  best  of  it 
was  that  tbe  estimate  was  a  perfectly  Just 
one,  and  felt  to  be  so  by  his  audience. 
Ano'lier  distinctive  feature  of  this  lecture 
was  that  the  critic  was  lost  In  his  subject, 
which  In  these  times  la  -delightfully  refresh- 
ing. It  was  of  Mr.  Emerson  we  beard,  and 
not  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  opinion  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Tbe  critic  was  In  the  background 
throughout,  and  might  bare  been  any  one 
else  for  aught  that  appeared  in  bis  essay  to 
tbe  contrary.  This  esssy  is  to  be  printed  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Emerson  was  eminently  an  American,  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  his  continual  residence 
here,  but  even  more  so  in  that  he  was  tbe 
type  of  the  best  that  America  possesses.  He 
believed  in  the  American  idea.  He  had 
faith  that  man  could  and  would  govern  him- 
self better  than  could  any  king  govern  him. 
With  him  humanity  was  the  greatest  hero, 
and  he  saw  that  our  republic  was  the  field 
foe  working  out  this  idea  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. His  mind  was  open  to  all  vig- 
orous and  progressive  ideas.  He  was 
progressive,  radical,  reformatory  —  not 
bound  by  prescribed  lines  of  cus- 
tom or  conventionality.  He  represented 
the  spirit  that  sent  the  Mayflower  sailing 
across  the  sea.  He  is  ideally  cosmopolitan, 
as  most  of  his  countrymen  are  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense.  An  American  cannot  so  easi- 
ly be  discerned  in  a  crowd  as  can  an  Italian  or 
an  Englishman.  We  are  not  so  limited  as 
tbey.  America  is  everywhere.  There  is  an 
American  idea  in  every  European  newspaper. 
We  go  to  Europe  and  return.  Europe  comes 
here  to  stay,  and  when  we  do  remain  there  it 
is  always  as  Americans,  and  we  Americanize 
our  surroundings- 
There  are  in  oue  sense  two  Americas,  the 
leal  and  the  ideal,  both  existing  side  by  side 
in  each  one  of  us-  Today,  iu  the  absorption 
of  business,  we  are  sordid  and  diili ;  tomorrow 
comes  a  civil  war  and  we  are  heroes.  The 
way  to  find  what  we  are  capable  of  is  to  re- 
view tbe  lives  of  our  great  men,  and  of  these 
Emerson  ia  the  chief.  "He  could  not  have 
Iveen  more  American  than  he  was,"  and  "a 
rare  gem  should  be  fitly  set."  There  is 
nothing  in  him  that  is  not  a  concentration  of 
sonjething  in  us.  "He  is  typical,  which  is  to 
fay  that  there  is  nobody  like  him."  Nothing 
shows  this  distinctive  Americanism  more 
than  his  style.  His  sentences  are  indepen- 
dent, yet  related  in  the  highest  unity.  There 
are  many  affinities  but  there  is  no  adhesive- 
ness. We  are  so  wedded  to  set  systems  that 
at  first  this  quality  seems  a  defect.  But  Em- 
erson had  a  system  in  the  highest  sense  of 
I  be  word. 

Most  peoplecroas-examine  their  intuitions, 
:tnd  ask  what  are  their  tendencies.  If  these 
are  such  as  to  negate  in  the  end  existing 
opinions,  they  drop  tbem.  They  are  intellect- 
ual cowards.  Emerson  was  tbe  direct  oppo- 
site of  this.  His  aim  was  sure,  but  he  never 
claimed  to  have  solved  his  problem.  His 
mind  was  always  open  to  receive  more  light. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  his  tendency  more  than 
his  results  that  we  find  valuable.  He  gives 
impetus  to  lofty  endeavor ;  stimulates  us  to 
think  for  ourselves. 

"The  whole  of  Emerson  illustrates  every 
part  of  him.  All  that  he  is  permeates  all  that 
lie  has  done.  His  books  cannot  be  indexed." 
In  his  "English  Traits"  is  best  revealed  tbis 
thorough  Americanism.  Here,  more  than  in 
his  other  books,  .does  he  descend  from  his 
airy  height  and  become  one  of  us.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  works  it  la  as  rleab  and 
blood  to  spirit.  He  ia  more  lenient  to  Eng- 
land than  to  his  own  country,  because  be 
loves  ber  less,  as  a  good  father  will  overlook 
the  faults  in  other  people's  children  that 
would  be  punished  in  his  own.  He  is  un- 
sparing in  his  criticism  and  scorn  of  our  uu- 
wortbiness,  inspiring  us  ever  to  leave  them 
behind  us ;  but  all  that  is  good  he  loves  and 
rralsea  and  help*  to  sustain.  He  la  never 
-more  patriotic  than  when  he  criticises  our 
mistakes.  He  teaches  emphatically  that 
each  man  must  govern  himself  for  tbe  good 
of  the  whole.  He  wishes  man  to  rely  on 
himself,  and  says  that  he  is  "weaker  with 
every  recruit  to  his  banner,"  since  thereby 
his  personal  Independence  and  responsibility 
are  lessened.  He  shows  us  what  we  are 
capable  of.  He  Is  tbe  exponent  of  our  fu- 
ture. But  Emerson  "does  not  need  eulogi- 
ums,  and  it  la  ungenerous  to  force  tbem  on 
Inm  when  be  cannot  defend  himself.  He 
said  of  himself  'as  it  I  pretended  to  settle 
anything,  true  or  false!'  'lam  an  endless 
seeker,  with  no  past  at  my  back.'  " 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Emery  briefly  em- 
phasized the  point  that  Emerson's  Ameri- 
canism was  universal  and  not  limited.  In 
the  broad,  and  not  in  the  provincial 
sense,  waa  be  the  American.  Professor 
Harris  showed  that  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse criticism  Emerson  decidedly  had  a 
system.  "  System  Is  found,"  h«  said, 
"wherever  unity  is  given  to  details,"  and 
this  "organic  unity"  of  thought  he  possesses. 
"If  tbe  uniting  thought  is  so  strong  that  than 
is  nothing  bet  unity  In  It,  it  is  more  a  nnlty" 
than  when  this  Is  more  apparent  or  palpable 
to  the  immediate  recognition.     His  eaaay  on 
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''Experience"  and  the  short  poem  introdu- 
cing it  show  that  Emerson  possessed  more 
unity  of  thought  then  most  writers.  Mr. 
Harris  added  that  the  sentences  of  Emerson 
and  their  combination  into  the  essays  showed 
"perfect  independence  In  perfect  unity.'* 
This  prefigures  one  government;  which  is  (or 
will  be)  the  "perfect  organic  realization  of  a 
local  self-government."  England  invented 
ibis  idea,  but  was  unable  to  carry  it  out.  We 
are  to  carry  it  to  success.  As  Miss  Peabody 
said,  "tbe  true  England  came  here  to  Amer- 
ica because  it  could  not  be  developed 
there." 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  from  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's was  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol's  lecture  on 
"Emerson's  Religion,"  given  on  Thursday 
morning.  His  words  and  sentenced  were 
clear-cut,  brilliant  and  incisive.  Tbey  scin- 
tillated with  tbe  mingled  wit,  pathos  and 
wisdom  which  are  Dr.  Bartol's  distinctive 
charm.  We  gathered  from  tbem  that  Emer- 
son was  eminently  religious,  though,  as  the 
lecturer  paid,  we  cannot  really  know  a  man's 
religion,  since  that  is  sacred  to  him,  and  our 
prying  is  an  intrusion.  The  cool  observer 
and  the  impassioned  saint,  yet  was  he  a  pious 
man.  He  broke  with  his  pariah,  ii  is  true, 
and  left  tbe  ministry,  but  this  was  a  quarrel 
with  for  UK  and  not  with  faith.  Afterward 
be  advised  the  lecturer  to  remain  in  tbe 
Church  and  reform  it  from  the  inside.  "He 
was  congenltally  susceptible  to  the  religious 
sentiment."  He  says,  "One  accent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  tbe  heedless  world  has 
never  lost."  "There  are  always  two 
oxen  in  his  team,  and  the  farther  tbey  strain 
apart,  the  better  they  pull  together;"  so  that 
tbe  critic  has  a  bard  time  of  it,  and  answers 
hie  own  criticisms.  He  was  a  thorough  optim- 
ist, and  believed  that  everything,  even  the 
lowest,  was  tending  upward.  Yet  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  burling  his  scorn  at 
oppression  and  apostasy,  as  when  he  says 
that  "every  drop  of  Webster's  blood  points 
downward."  The  spirit  of  truth  was  always 
bis  aim.  "He  is  an  immigrant  from  some 
other  land,  like  Paul,  seeking  a  city  that  has 
foundations  foreign  to  tbe  world.  He  la  a 
visitor  who  must  weigh  anchor  and  cannot 
stay." 

Emerson  "interrogates  all  observances  and 
creeds,  Bees  and  judges  for  himself,  and  not 
through  others' spectacles."  "He  found  not 
the  boundary  line  between  himself  and  his 
Maker."  With  him,  prayer  was  an  "articu- 
lation of  the  prayer  without  ceasing,  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  bad  begun  ere  time  coined 
itHelf  Into  weeics  and  days."  The  Church 
that  "bad  first  snckled  bim,  at  last  sucked 
bim  back."  Discarding  Trinitarian  absurdi- 
ties, he  also  objected  to  a  pale  and  bloodless 
Unitarian  lam.  He  says,  "A  little  Calvinism 
does  not  hurt  the  flavor  of  the  bread."  It 
was  with  theology  rather  than  religion  that 
be  quarrelled.  He  belonged  to  no  denomina- 
tion, and  might  have  answered  with  Schiller, 
who,  when  asked  why  be  subscribed  to  no 
form,  replied,  "Because  I  am  so  religious." 
With  him,  the  Church  and  tbe  Saviour  were 
not  finalities.  He  came  to  illustrate  and  ver- 
ify tbe  command,  "He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  bear-"  He  does  not  break  Idols,  but 
puts  them  aside  as  deformities.  In  htm  the 
"prophet  does  not  cease  to  call  tbe  priest  to 
account." 

Emerson  lacks  rush  and  passion.  Hedoesnot 
even  flow,  but  "be  climbe;  and  whoso  keeps 
pacewlth  blmbegivesconfidenceand  peace." 
Prayer  he  called  "tbe  soliloouy  of  tbe  believ- 
ing and  beholding  soul.  Like  Wordsworth, 
bis  mind  has  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
that  made  him.  He  is  Adam  before  tbe  tall." 
Tli©  lecturer  paid  bis  cpmpliment  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  whom  he  called  perfect  In  finish  bat 
devoid  of  cheer,  suggesting  the  adorning  of  a 
tomb,  while  Emerson's  lines  are  "an  emanci- 
pation proclamation  set  to  music.  He  has 
not  written  a  verse  that  does  not  refresh  and 
exhilarate."  "fle  saw  bow  evolution,  like 
phrenology,  desls  In  structure.  Indeed,  evo- 
lution is  the  book  of  exodus,  not  tbe  book  of 
t;t neblt*,*'  for  mind  Is  from  mind  and  not  from 
matter.  He  believed  In  religion,  and  did  not 
try  to  replace  :t  with  ethics,  for  "to  redoes 
religion  to  ethics  la  to  pluck  the  blossom 
from  the  root."  Ooethe  said  It  was  man's 
business  to  enact  bell.  Emerson  enacted 
heaven.     "He  belonged  to  that  troupe." 

"His  faith  was  faithfulness."  Supposed  to 
be  Ineligioujr,  he  was  eminently  the  opposite. 
He  clung  lotho  real,  tbe  Invisible.  Proteus- 
like,  be  exercised  bis  Intellect.  "He  fixed 
on  tbe  unity  and  the  universe,"  and  saw  the 
beautiful  laws  In  all  trirtea.    His  religion  did 
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Dot  dt-graile,  l»iit  uplift.  He  believed  fo  poo- 
feop-.o  and  in  progress,  »nd  In  the  npwud 
trend  of  things.  With  a  charitabla  InalftM 
he  translates  "the  vilest  •inner  maj  return" 
into  "and  the  joy  that  is  sweetest  lirrta  tn 
stings  of  remorse. "  He  aims  for  ths  highest, 
not  being  afraid  to  emulate  bis  masters 
and  predecessors.  Rubinstein  onoe  tofcd 
the  lecturer  that  he  always  told  his 
pupils  that  they  most  try  to  nr- 
pass  Beethoven  or  else  give  np  studyaos; 
mnsic.  This  falling  back  because  a  great  mil 
has  lived  whom  we  cannot  equal,  neither 
Rubinstein  nor  Emerson  believed  In ;  yet  it 
was  not  ambition,  for  this,  ths  lecturer 
thought,  he  had  too  little  of,  and  considered 
it  his  fault.  He  bad  a  large  charity  for  high 
as  well  as  low. 

Emerson  "cannot  be  an  eoclesiastio  with 
the  Church  so  corrupt  that  financial  gab- 
blers are  cemmnnicants  in  regular  standing," 
yet  be  "has  no  conceit  of  doing  without  th» 
Church,"  and  returned  into  Its  fold  In  attar 
years.  He  did  not  think  of  religion  in  it*  so- 
cial aspect,  but  as  related  to  the  Individual ; 
but  "we  must  not  expect  a  seer  to  be  an  or- 
ganizer, any  more  than  a  mlcroacoplst  a 
helmsman."  He  never  thought  the  "nail  ha 
hit  was  the  only  one  to  drive."  Of  all  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  he  said,  "All  days  an 
holy,  suppose  we  begin  with  this  one,"  yet 
did  not  go  to  church  for  years  because  impa- 
tient of  forms  and  insincerities ;  but,  "after 
many  a  heathen  and  pagan  oracle,  he  swoke 
to  blow  the  old  trumpet  again." 

In  regard  to  his  style,  the  lecturer  insisted 
that  it  was  good  in  form  despite  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  said  that  If  we  employ  his 
cleaver,  the  heads  of  Paul,  John  and  Jesua 
must  fall  as  well  as  Emerson's.  "His  growth 
was  not  that  of  a  flower,  but  that  of  a  gem." 
Other  poets  spill  from  their  brains ;  he  "waits 
patient  as  a  bivalve  for  the  tide.  It  Is  aa 
eveD  motion ;  no  spurt.  His  watch,  like  the 
Cambridge  Observatory,  gave  sidereal  time." 
While  many  writers  place  their  dynamics  so 
that  they  do  not  go  off,  his  hs  explodes.  He 
is  one  df  three  great  Americans — the  others 
being  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

At  the  end  of  bis  Ills  he  would  not  have 
written  of  the  "grief  whose  balsam  never 
grew,"  for  he  advanced,  was  continually  ad- 
vancing, towards  a  higher  faith  and  peace. 
He  bad  in  some  sense  a  feminine  mind,  and 
jet  was  rugged.  He  admired  thisruggeduess 
in  others,  as  in  Carlyle  anil  John  Brown.  In 
Walt  Whitman  It  was  the  vigor  he  liked.  He 
shut  his  eyes  when  he  came  to  the  coarse 
passages.  The  balance  of  his  seeming  mental 
contradiction  in  regard  to  the  Church  was 
struck  when  he  advised  accepting  the  vener- 
able piety  transmitted  to  us,  provided  our 
criticism  be  not  bound,  and  this  may  be 
called  his  conclusion  in  these  premises — 
though  conclusive  it  was  not,  since  he  was 
ever  advancing  to  a  fresh  view  and  a  clearer 
light. 

We  cannot  help  missing  our  great  man,  but 
must  follow  Lis  teaching  in  believing  that  he 
is  only  a  forerunner,  an  index,  of  other  and 
greater  souls  to  come.  We  must  not  mistake 
a  man  for  a  principle.  "The  human  race  is 
not  running  out,  and  rightousness  cannot 
fall."  Emerson's  "songs  are  swallow  flights  on 
eagle's  wings.  He  delivered  his  soul.  The 
world  to  him  was  a  haunted  house,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  rind  himself  one  of  the 
ghosts."  To  find  himself  in  heaven  could 
not  have  surprised  him,  for  he  was  surprised 
already  by  being  on  earth.  "Others  might 
not  agree  with  him.  He  agreed  with  him- 
self, and  had  below  the  manners  e(  the  sky." 

Id  these  two  lectures,  so  different  and  yet 
in  harmony,  we  have  learned  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  a  true  American  and  a  truly  reli- 
gions man.  In  after  lectures  we  may  also 
rind  that  be  was  also  the  poet  and  the  phi- 
losopher. H.  B.  B. 
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Intcrcstiug  Papers  Read    Xester- 
daj  at  Hillside  Chap^L 


Tbe  attendance  at  the  School  of  Philosophy  yes- 
terday morning  nearly  filk-d  the  little  chapel,  and 
tbe  evening  before  crowded  the  room.  Dr.  Bar* 
iol,  u bo  gave  the  lecture  upon  " Emerson's  Be- 
Itcion,"  laid  Ui.u  the  number  present  waa  much 
larger  tbao  bit  audience  J*>t  year.  One  Ingenious 
explanation  of  tbe  Increased  attendance  Is  tbat 
the  same  mnubei  of  people  accustomed  to  n  three 
weeks'  settlor,  now  couie  (ox  the  two  weeks' 
tiudy,  so  that  each  meeting  Is  larger.  A  more 
simple  reason  might  be  the  gres<«r  interest  la  tbe 
subject  There  la  lass  vagtteoeee  about 
a  personal  suojert  uiau  aoout  me  proo- 
lemt  of  mo  la  physics,  and  the  master  Emer- 
son of  all  personal  subjects  la  Intensely 
interesting  In  Concord  and  perhaps  In  boston. 
The  lecturers  of  the  session  who  were  not  present 
at  the  lirat  meeting  and  who  were  se;ited  yester- 
day  on  the  platform  and  among  the  audience  were 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  wbo  at  traded  an  an- 
aleoce  overflowing  tbe  Utile  chapel,  and  Mr.  John 
Albre,  who  lectures  to-day.  Other  well  kuown 
visitors  were  Die  Rev.  J.  8.  Bu.h  of  Btaieo  Island. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Holland  of  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  E.  C-  Kin- 
ney, «  poet  and  the  mother  of  tbe  poet  li  C.  Sled- 
inan,  and  Mr.  Si-dinan's  wife.  Some  strangers 
came  evidently  for  the  -purpose  of  making  an  in- 
tellectual picnic  of  tno  occasion  and  made  the  ex- 
ercises in  tbe  school  a  part  of  tbe  sights  of  Con- 
cord- 

Kev.   Dr.   Dart.l  oq  EncraOB. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  tbe  consideration 
of  i*nicr»»n's  religion  by  tbe  ltev.  C.  A.  BaitoL 
It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  tbat  each  yoar  since  tbe 
beginning  of  tbo  school  Dr.  Hanoi  has  given  each 
summer  a  lecture,  and  tnnt  yesterday  morning  be 
eeemsd  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  was  as  able  tJ 
retain  the  earnest  attention  of  the  audience  as  at 
first.  His  forcible  epigrammatic  sentences  struck 
at  the  root  of  his  eubj«-ct  and  brought 
out  vividly  his  conception  of  the  much 
dlioossed  phase  ol  Emerson's  character,  his 
reunion*  Ufa.  He  emphatically  expressed 
bis  belief  In  the  existence  o(  Emerson's  religious 
sentiment,  saying  that  be  was  naturally  a  niout 
man.  fasting  lightly  o\er  the  facts  of  Emerson  s 
cartel  as  a  preacher,  he  sought  to  give  a  trans- 
cript ot  the  seer's  inner  llle.  The  lecture  was 
pregnant  with  QiiMut  pu rises  and  humorous  allu- 
sions. A  little  fling  at  the  political  situation  was 
characteristic  "We  bolt  lu  vaiu."  tald  Dr.  Bar- 
to!,  "if  the  bolten  are  no  better  than  the  rest." 
Prefacing  hli  discourse  with  the  wish  that  as  some 
artists  paint  their  own  portraits  so  might  Mi. 
Emerson  tit  for  blmselt  m  tills  posture  especially, 
Dr   b.irtul  said  tn  effect: 

To  know  a  man's  religion  we  must  surprise  lilm 
on  his  knees,  for  the  religious  euioiiont  are  the 
deeuett  ana  most  tec  ml  feelings  ol  a  man's  na- 
ture. Emerson  was  a  pious  man.  Eeligiou  raised 
to  the  bigl.esi  power  was  proved  to  ine  once  by 
the  MintiiHe  serenity  ol  ills  luce  letter  a  sermon. 
He  was  a  born  idealist,  vet  ofleu  carried  his  ideal- 
Ism  tu  excess.  He  l-roke  with  the  established 
church  and  patted  with  hi*  flock  in  pain  because 
bis  propped  chance  lu  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion ol  mo  Lord  n  mij  per  was  d- uleU.  Vet  he  was 
cunuenltally  sutceptlule  to  religious  sentiment, 
which  one  might  <juoie  his  whole  writings  to 
pro%e.  'ilie  critic  has  a  hard  time  with  Emerson, 
lor  lie  atwava  aniwe.e  himself.  There  are  two 
oxen  In  Ms  team  Dulling  in  opposite  directions, 
yet  pulling  strongly  together,  lie  Is  an  optimist 
even  to  the  eiuavagauce  of  declaring  thai 
ine  gallows  may  be  a  step  qpward. 
His  sentences  bare  tbe  spirit  ol  truth  within.  Ho 
bows  to  majestic,  \enei.iulc  institutions  :uid  still 
asks  why  we  have  not  original  relations  with 
nature.  'He  is  hu  Immigrant  on  the  earth.  fori-iKO 
to  tbe  wond,  not  quite  naturalized ;  be  interrogates 
.ill  observant  en  and  rrcodi.  Himself  from  Hod  he 
could  not  tree,  never  hmllng  tbe  boundary  I.  »e 
between  man  and  bis  Maker.  Of  a  long  lui.ile- 
teiialllue.be  could  not  conform  to  religious  ob- 
servances. Once  he  praved  before  the  llarvbrd 
students  mid  Im  ap|*eal  was  wholly  to  an  Indefft- 
ulie  being,  yet  always  bis  prayer  was  an  arin  ula- 
tlou  ol  a  prayer  without  ceasing.  Etery  man 
witn  ideas  seems  to  us  to  have  pre-existed,  as 
Plato  say*.  The  church  may  bo  Id  oue  house, 
said  an  aiielem  apostle;  let  us  say.  In  oue  breasL 
The  spare;  proclaim*  ancient  divlultr.  His  doe- 
tnoe  ol  access  of  burnt  to  tbe  private  soul  is  uol 
new  but  very  old-  Discerning  Trinitarian  absurdi- 
ties, EmersoD  also  scorned  Unitarian  negation*, 
tie  revert*  to  bis  ancestors  and  the  old 
J'urltaoism  re  vivos,  and  he  bays  "A  Utile  Calvin- 
ism does  not  bun  the  flavor  of  the  bread."  He 
was  a  wurKinginan  and  when  invited  as  a  guest 
said  "  I  cannet  forrake  my  task."  He  belongs  to 
no  denomination.  Church  and  6avtour  were  not 
a  htiality  with  Emerson,  But  more  man  Emerson 
none  has  lived  next-door  neighbor  with  truth. 
til  tat  though  be  be,  he  will  be  popular  only  with 
a  class  of  -elect  snlrita,  beeauae  be  elunbs  where 
lew  can  find  breath  to  exist.  His  prajer  le  net 
David's  nor  Luther'*,  but  Words  worth' a.  Hat* 
ii.ew  Arnold  soggests  monumental  smipmre.  toe) 
adorning  of  the  tomb;  Kmersoe't  Hues  are  eman- 
cui-iion  proclamations  set  to  music  lisvenog 
the  law  oi  duly,  he  spoKe  ol  religion  as  of  a  s»o- 
tiiueut.  Emerson  practiced  his  owu  definition  oi 
i  elision,  namely,  to  do  and  suffer  all  (or  another's 
sake.  Ills  supposed  Irrelljrion  w:ti  ore-emir-niiy 
rcllirlous.  Hs  exercised  bis  lutelUgvnce  and 
bxed  on  unity  and  the  universe  wheu  ether*  vae- 
eiHuted  from  one  thing  to  another.  Emerson  goes 
all     ' 


the  Meiiiouiats  Tayior,  the  Quakers  Wbtitler, 
the  TrMiseendentalists.  Emergen,  hniersnn't  lets 
ay  w.'is  hie  i-e-i  day  for  though  bis  memory  (ailed 
hi. ti  bis  reiizlous  growin  continued.  He  always 
admired  uui-na  poueraud  recognized  personal 
piuivvii.  Quality,  not  quantity,  he  cousin;  longed 
lor  Inspiration  everywhere.  Karo  and  delightful 
as  was  bis  public  and  private  apeeeb,  do  man's 
words  depended  Jesti  ou  uiieraucos  but  could  tte 
read  wiib  almost  as  much  interest  There  are 
■oine  who  couslUet  it  impious  to  compare  those 
(aleiV  deceased  with  homo  old  saint.  Tbe  pltv  of 
luat!  We  should  iilino&t  be  sorry  that  the  Man 
have  lived  If  they  are  dead. 

Or.  BartolexpieshM  bit  belief  tbat  Emerson'* 
religious  feeling  was  much  derived  troiu  heredity 
No  man's  taltb  Is  determined  by  his  own  wit 
alone.  Tradition,  lieredity,  human  consent  ean- 
uoi  be  shut  off.  as  from  iho  smallest  vessel  the  air 
canuot  be  iptite  numped  out.  Paul  declare*  tbat 
alter  the  way  called  heresy  so  worshiped  the  God 
of  m.  fathers.  Webster  said  his  was  tbe  belief 
that  came  down.  Emereou  advised  aceepnng  tne 
venerable  and  majestic  form  of  piety  transmitted, 
wltUout  crlttcuoi  too  minute,  seeiug  (be  critical 
/acuity  should  keep  within  bounds.  In  bis  his- 
torical discourse  lu  tbe  town  of  Coneord,  IMS, 
tbe  period  ol  bis  supposed  treason  to  the  cbureh, 
be  si<eake  of  loose  who,  since  the  planting  of  the 
town,  had  served  Ood  aud  never  let  go  toe  hope 
of  Immortality.  The  iitknoHlodgnieut  at  tbe  ho- 
pieme  Being,  be  adds,  brought  the  fathers  cither, 
lu  ins  last  *>ord  at  Cambridge  on  title  theme  be 
tells  t.ie  student  that  to  lose  ibis  confidence  le  te 
take  the  sue  out  of  the  iky. 

The  iecmre  concluded  in  the  following  words: 
One  common  superstition  Is  to  mistake  a  men  (or 
a  principle  aud  identi:  j  a  name  with  a  type.  Char- 
acter is  atlways  curreuu  ooa  doee  not  fall  below 
himself.  Tbe  human  rare  is  not  ruunioe  out  The 
UkIu  of  the  sun  lu  the  sky  Is  as  good  ae  ever,  and 
Uiat  of  the  nigbt  comes.  Emerson  was  a  pattern 
oi  integrity.  At  Goethe  said  of  one.  ctole  ti  a  na- 
ture of  peculiar  properly  and  singular  Impree'oe, 
noi  to  be  coulounded  witfi  any  other,  remarkable 
for  quality,  not  quantity,  f^w  tbe  mats  of  hie 
bead,  but  the  lines  In  Lis  face  egpreseed  him. 
To  he  moderate,  to  omit  w..s  hit  airt. 
Always  understate,  be  said  to  Mr.  Ateott. 
He  said  tbe  chief  excellence  of  style  it  auepree. 
non.  Eeailhig  a  paper,  he  asked  oue  ey  hie  side 
lu  tic  midst— wonderful  modesty— if  he  had  not 
beiter  atop,  as  Kublnstein  whispered  to  me  of  trie 
piau"  rcenal.  It  Is  too  long.  Emerson,  unwroeased 
in  hijrtit .  Lacked  tbe  spread  and  the  motion,  irapulo* 
of  ambition  to  achieve,  content  to  be  godly,  ate 
makes  uo  cdIc  or  drama.  Uis  songt  are  swal- 
low fllgnts  on  eagle  wiugs.  he  did  not  conceive 
tbat  he  bad  any  speelal  mlenlon  or  pert  lo  enaet, 
•o  be  could  be  as  he  nas,  faithful  aud  true.  Like 
Swedeuoorg,  he  united  tbe  Keenest  perception  to 
a  n.ysiie  tense.  He  was  essentially  redgieat. 
Tbe  world  to  him  was  a  haunted  house.  He  never 
goi  over  nit  surprise  at  l»eiug  one  of  the  rhoeta. 

■Wrangle  «  now  UJ  f  -v  111  wonder'  If  heflodahreV 
eel(  new  iu  beaven.  at  Is  likely.  It  will  be  bo  aatoo- 
ubiatent  to  lilin,  a*  ne  has  bad  hU  surprise  already 
ou  the  earth.  A  gracious  man.be  was  weakened 
by  no  contradiction  In  bis  own  mind.  From  hie 
Influence  there  is  ne  subtraction  or  devtatioaot 
a  fault.  He  was  a  auto  total  of  wisdom  and  will— 
what  be  meant  and  was  meant  for  Is  the  same. 
Others  miubt  not  agree  aUh  him—  he  agreed  wtta 
himself.  He  bad  below  'the  maonert  of  tee 
»ky."' 

Tbe  djtcssalon  was  brief-  Mr.  Emery  said  tbat 
Esaerton  left  the  cboreh  not  on  account  of  faith 
hat  lorra  tie  aia  not  express  the  social  aspect  of 
religion,  but  emphasized  the  individual.  He  be- 
lieved that  tbe  simplest  form  of  religion  was  tbe 
beet. 

Miss  Peabody  said  that  even  at  the  time  of  tbe 
protest  be  went  to  church  for  a  long  time.  "  My 
feet  turn  toward  the  sanctuary,"  be  said,  to  me. 
Even  after  he  left  off  colug  to  cburcb.be  said, 
"  Tne  church  is  the  only  meeting  ot  men  on  the 
rbzbl  principle." 

Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of  Emerson's  dislike  of  ap- 
pearing In  the  professional  aLtllude  of  p.eicher. 
Ones  he  told  a  friend  that  II  any  real  preacher  like 
Fai  iter  Taylor  should  come  to  preach  he  would  go 
to  hear  ban. 

E»ier»a>a*»  Tl<-w  mt  \*n>ns. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  W. 
T.  Harris  delivered  last  evening  on  "Emerson** 
View  of  Nature." 

The  eminent  physicist.  Tyndall,  pronounced 
Emerson  a  profoundly  religious  man,  utio  accept- 
ed all  uew  discoveries  lu  science  without  dismay, 
and  wltuout  loss  of  re\erence  or  faith  in  the 
suprcnucv  of  tbe  divine.  It  lias  been  supposed 
by  some  that  tbe  age  of  poetry  It  now  past  and 
impossible  because  of  the  advent  of  an  age  of 
natural  science  and  labor-saving  machines. 
"  Tne  muses  have  fled  and  nature  Is  forever  disen- 
chanted." Einerppn  his.  In  coulrast  to  this  view, 
taken  hit  poetic  excursions  Into  the  world 
of  nature  with  the  aid  of  the  newest 
sclentinc      theories.       The     generalizations      of 


Rev  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  Disctusei  Emer- 
son's  Religion. 


Prof.  W.  T.  Harrl»'»  Paper  on  Emer- 
son's Vlow  of  Nature. 


Hated  from  one  thing  to  another.  Emeraon  goes 
lead,  but  a  good  encuie  should  be  coupled  with 
1 1  .hu,  and  emne  of  Ins  rUfhts  are  like  a  wild  en- 
gine. boiDethnut,  1  think,  Emerson  eunisjies  bit 
uppouems  too  sorely,  but  be  tparea  the  i*erion 
aud  aitails  the  class,  aud  his  weapon  bae  a 
trencbam  blade. 

He  Mmies  lur  hit  repudiation  of  old  philology 
by  proplieiyiiiK  good  uut  of  all  bad  and  low.  j(« 
cannot  belong  to  the  church  wblcb  Is  so  currupt 
i Jul  i;jinW«i«  can  be  communicants  In  eood 
standing,  he  Is  not  to  be  blamed  because  be 
bturk  to  hit  uiiMion.  We  mast  not  expeel  a  teer 
to  be  an  organizer.  Gooduese  IB  Emerson  It  at 
l he  hlgb  waUcr  mark.  All  other  watches  oscillate; 
hit  Is  like  the  chronometer  at  tbe  Cambridge  Oh- 
tei  vatory.  He  was  a  fcntecostal  man.  la  my 
■  mud  Wasblngton,  Llueol*  aud  Enersoei 
are  our  great  meoi  and  ly  the  uun. 
iMry     the     Uulurlatis     have    given    Cbaunlug, 


of  tbe  poetie  is  to  be  found  In  Its  Imagery 
made  up  of  trope  and  personification  and  not  In 
Its  forms  of  rhvlhrn  or  rhyme.  Hebrew  poetry, 
fur  r i ample,  although  the  most  sublime,  would 
not  he  called  poetry  were  rhyme  end  rhythm  ee- 
sentlal,  because  H  eees  parallelism  and  corre- 
spoodenee  In  tnelr  stead  for  Its  external  dress  or 
tone.  It  wst  necessary  only  to  find  ibe  spiritual 
slciuficance  of  the  uew  discoveries  of  natural 
■cieiice  to  make  them  subserve  poerte  uses. 

Emerson's  poetry  has  this  new  element  un- 
known to  earlier  poets— tbe  element  of  natural 
■eieuee  Interpreted  ae  poetic  revelation  of  mlnd. 
Tbe  freshness  and  wilduess  of  nature  as 
Bhakspeare  deplctn  It  are  also  found  In  Emerson'g 
nature  poems,  Since  tbe  beauty  vf  niitnre  de- 
mands a  ceitaln  m  gleet  of  regulantj  and  tytn- 
m-ii  v  In  order  to  reach  freedom  and  gracefulness 
In  tbe  suggestion  ot  boundless  resources  of  form, 
and  of  emancipation  from  nrechaulcal  conformity 
to  laws  and  types— Utere  Is  a  sort  of  Justification 
(or  tbe  apparent  carelessness  In  ie*)<ect  to  metre, 
to  be  found  lo  Emerson's  nature  poetry.  Phyel* 
eal  material  Is  mechanlral  when  we  see  it  analytl- 
eally  by  the  eld  of  laws,  but  always  tn  the  survey 
ol  nature  In  masses  there  le  itie  suggestion  of 
transcendence  over  all  ineohaulsin. 

In  Kmerftoo'e  first  published  work  we  find  an 
attempt  to  treat  nature  ae  a  whole  under  its  va- 
rlmuatpecta.  "  It  is  a  sufficient  account  of  that 
appearance  we  call  the  world,  lhat  Uod  will  tcart? 
-  j-um.au  mind,  aud  so  makci  it  the  r«ce>verot  i 
ertaln  nnmber  of  eongruent  tentattont  which  we 
all  (he  tun  and  moon,  men  and  woman,  bouse 
nd  trade." 


Under  the  term  "  Nature  "  Emeraon  Include*  all 
which  philosophy  distinguishes  at  tbe  not  me. 
tbat  la,  both  nature  and  art.  all  olber  men.  and 
my  own  body.  This  he  dlseottet  under  well-de- 
fined tKpectt. 

First— Commodity,  or  nature  at  useful  te  man 
lor  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  the  social  ad- 
rantages  of  civilization, 

(Second— Beauty  (l)  as  delight,  (2>  aa  revelation 
of  spiritual  force,  f3i  at  self-knowledge. 

Third— Nature  helps  man  to  language;  (1) 
words  being  signs  of  natural  facts,  (2)  particular 
natural  facts  symbolizing  particular  sph Itual 
factH,  (3)  nature  at  t  whole  the  symbol  of  spirit  at 
a  whole. 

Fourth— Nature  1-  a  discipline  and  educates  (1) 
the  Intellect.  \2)  the  conscience. 

Fifth— Idealism  results  from  a  contemplation  of 
tin  function  of  nature  aodltclpllne. 

Culture  leads  to  this  idealism.  (1)  A  change  of 
view  changes  the  object,  and  tbut  uature  con- 
tribuies  to  uppiise  us  that  tbe  world  is  only  a 
ipe ci.ui* .  ('_'■  the  past  transfigures  nature  and 
mpotes  bit  own  forms  on  It;  (3)  tbe  thinker  flndt 
truth  and  explains  apprarauoe  by  lit  greundtf 
(4)  intellectual  science  reveals  the  sub-anntulity 
ol  laeas  and  begets  doubts  of  the  existence,  of 
matter  apart  from  mind:  (6)  religion  ("human 
ehitleecoinruenclngfroflL  Uod"i,  ethlci  ("buiiue 
duties  com  mooring  from  man  ")  put  narnre  trnaer 
foot  and  preaeb  the  IbMon,  "the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal .  tbe  things  that  are  unseen  are 
■eternal." 

Sixth— "The  world  proceeds  from  the  same 
spirit  as  the  body  of  man.  It  is  a  remoter  aud  Ki- 
feiim-  Incarnation  of  God,  a  projection  of  God  In 
-the  unoonsclous." 

Seventh-"  lhe  problem  of  restoring  to  the 
world  original  anil  eternal  beauty,  Is  solved  by 
tbe  redemption  of  the  soul.  The  rim  or  the  blank 
thai  we  see  when  we  look  at  uature  is  in  our  own 
eye.  The  axis  of  vision  Is  not  coincident  with  lhe 
axis  of  things,  and  ro  they  appoar  not  transparent 
hut  opaque."  "Build  then  your  own  world;  at 
fast  as  you  conform  your  lite  to  the  pure  Idea  In 
your  mind,  the  world  will  unfold  lta  great  pro- 
portions." 

The  lecturer  dlscnssed  at  length  the  two  vlewe 
of  nature— tin  one  of  evolution  which  he  regarded 
os  the  true  one.  and  tbe  theory  of  the  lapse  of 
the  soul,  which  he  regarded  at  the  Incorrect  one, 
although  It  Is  the  Oriental  view. 
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SECOXJ>  -DAT  OF  TBB    SIXTH  AN- 
NUAL SESSION. 

Kmemoo's  Religion  ae  Defined  by  Dr.  Bar- 
tol—A  Lecture  by  Professor  W.  T.  H  arris 
on  "Emeraon'*  View  of  Nature.** 

Tbe  attendance  upon  tbe  school  is  larger  than 
ft  has  been  since  the  tUst  year,  and  the  directors 
mre  feeling  much  encouiagoment.  There  wa*  no 
decroase  in  attendance  yesiertlay  from  the  Orel 
day,  and  all  present  seemed  very  mocb  Interested 
In  tbe  subject  which  the  school  has  selected  to 
consider  during  Its  short  session.  Yesterday 
muming  was  specially  tine,  a  grateful  west  wind 
wae  blowing,  and  by  nlno  o'clock  the  small  lec- 
ture-room wa*  well  filled. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  was  the  speaker  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  special  subject  was  "Emerion'a  R**- 
llglon."  Iu  beginning  he  Bald,  in  dctorlbiDg 
Emerson's  religion,  I  snail  make  him,  as  far  u* 
possible,  sit  not  to  me,  but  to  h:mself.  Tbat 
Emerson  was  a  pious  man,  and  tbat  religion  was 
a  feeling  raised  in  blm  to  the  biebest  power,  wa* 
proved  by  the  rapt"-e  In  his  look  after  a  service 
In  hie  house  nearly  halt  a  century  ago.  Yet  be 
broke  with  the  organised  religion  of  the  church, 
but  on  a  point  not  of  fsitb,  but  ot  form.  Tbe 
critic  of  Emerson  has  a  bard  time,  tindlug  that 
Fmerson  Is  always  neloreband  with  nlm  and 
always  criticizes  and  answer*  himself.  TVe  can 
read  but  one  face  of  the  coin  at  a  time,  and  he 
never  forget*  to  turn  It  over.  Emerson's  ship 
tacke  c)ot>e  to  tbe  reef  and  zig-zags  loto  port. 
He  floutB  tne  ritual  ami  gives  It  iu  revenge.  Is 
he  charged  with  inconsistency,  be  pleads  slu- 
eerily.  Every  man  uf  ideas.  Identified  with  prin- 
ciples which  are  everlsHttnci  seems  to  u*  and  to 
himself  to  have  nrei-xntted,  as  Plato  says,  and 
been  loved  like  Jesus  nefore  tbe  foundation  of 
the  world.  Emerson  says  he  knows  not  whether 
these  thoughts,  which  »o  much  nnimate and  exer- 
cise blm.  Will  Hve  ngaln  in  Juht  suet)  a. frame, only 
tbey  cuunot  be  sick  with  Any  sickness  or  die  any 
death.  He  is  not  an  accredited  representative  of. 
nor  a  seceder  from,  the  churcn  which  first  suckled 
and  at  last  socked  htm  bioli,  but  be  insisted  to 
tbe  lest  that  hit  name  ohould  lie  on  her  book. 
He  said  as  the  master  bids,  "Yea,  ysa,"  a*  well  a* 
'*Nay,  nay,"  hut  bis  ye*  was  more  than  his  uu. 
Emerson,  when  be  felt  and  celenrated  tbe  world- 
warming  spark,  proclaimed  tbe  universal  di- 
vinity, though  he  tells  us  when  we  are  with  God 
we  count  not  tbe  congregation.  The  Slonunlsu 
mamtaJned  that  tbe  Holy  Gboet  bad  not  tp«nt 
Itself  on  tbo  formulas  of  belief  and  worship  on- 
derstood  and  agreed  upon  in  the  society  of  ibe 
1m  urn!,  but  had  lett  some  thing*  still  to  be  said. 
American  Kraen»on,  like  theFrench  MontaJgne, 
was  tlie  Roman  Montaous  over  tfgalo.  Discard- 
ing; Trinitarian  abeurdttles,  Einenmn  also  scores 
the  pale  negations  of  Vnitarikmsin,  and  what- 
ever part  of  the  so-called  literal,  radical,  tree 
religious  movement  switches  off  into  materialism 
lit*  d  -nr  uf  bis  sympathy.  Euterson  came  to 
Illustrate  and  verify  aaaln  on*  uf  tbe  great  i-nm 
ot  Jioly  Writ,  from  tbe  voice  uf  Godto  JuUd  In 
Paimoe.  He  tbat  batb  an  ear  lei  him  bear 
what  the  spirit  aaltb  to  the  cburobes,  ind  if  not 
one  ot  tbe  seven  tn  Asia  e» c*p*rt  then,  wb*  should 
any  ot  tbe  thousand  hi  America  now?  The 
prophet  must  not  cease  to  call  the  priest  to  ac- 
count. He  dors  not  break  the  idols,  but  puts 
tbein  ont  of  the  way  or  expote*  their  deformity. 

Foierton  pructmed  on  the  outcome  ut  his  own 
definition  of  lehglnn,  to  do  all  and  nulTer  all  lor 
others'  sake.  Mtppoeed  Irreligious,  he  w  ■■  pre- 
eminently reltKious.  He  has  no  conceit  ot  doiug 
u  iih. -hi  tbe  church.  l>n  tbo  fact  tb.it  lelielon  is 
noi  un  luierekt  or  the  individual,  or  of  all  indi- 
viduals, alone,  hut  a  social   principle,  It    WU  not 
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Id  the  line  of  Emerson*-,  thoncht  lo  lay  adequate 
•tore.  He  1*  not  to  be  hiamed  that  be  stuck  to 
nil  mission  ;  wc  mint  not  expect  a  seer 
to  be  in  oreanizer  any  more  than  we  do  a 
intcroscoplst  to  bo  a  helmsman  or  an  astronomer 
an  engineer.  We  must  supplement  bis  calling, 
extend  bit)  vision,  ana  perhaps  not  correct  his 
view.  Hut  to  bun  how  many  owe  It  that  they  ure 
now  awake.  Mr.  Arnold,  wno  baa  lortiot  the 
dream*  and  Rot  so  bravely  over  tbe  supposed 
illuelous  of  his  youth,  while  he  prizes  Emerson  l 
spiritual  subst'suce,  eschews  a»  not  good  tissue, 
bi.  literary  style.  It  la  not  the  only,  and  may 
not  be  tue  be»t.  It  is  uot  consecutive  logical 
demonstration  or  spontaneous  combustion; 
neither  a  coHttapri.tion,  nor  a  Hood.  It  i>  eood 
1..IU1,  nevertheless.  Its  crowth  is  not  that  of  a 
flower,  but  a  gem.  He  makes  of  creen  wood 
a  Ore,  t-oiueimiPS  but,  (joini'times  coin.; 
out.  HfitHuii  intermittent  ^ey»er,  a  fountain 
that  does  not  always  play.  Hut  he  draws  from 
tbe  heart  of  nature  ;u;d  the  river  of  God. 
Didactic  and  dialectic  writers  spin  from  their 
braii>s:  when  his  tripod  §pe»ks  It  articulates  the 
everlasting  word.  Goodness  in  Emerson  appears 
at  its  high-water  mark  like  the  linen  the  coa&t  tide 
leave*  on  the  ocean  till)*.  It  wan  absolute  prac- 
tical worth.  All  the  watches  oscillate  aud  go  a 
little  wronc.  He  was  like  the  <amhrldce  ob* 
Bervalory.  and"  gave  us  sidereal  time.  Id  the  eon* 
£|ct  between  tlie  world  .spirit  and  tlic  Holy  Sulrlt, 
lu  which  the  former  is  Oo  apt  to  get  the  npDer  hand, 
be  wit  a  pentecostal  man,  planting  himself  on 
his  instincts  till  the  huge  world  came  round  to 
htm.  Never  was  war  waged  more  holy  and  clean 
than  be  waned  against  Injustice  and  untruth. 
Grest  as  was  his  genius,  it  is  surpassed  by  bis 
moral  worth.  Mcforniort  have  their  suejc*, 
philanthropists,  their  bitter  and  uncharitable 
aide;  he  gave  to  none  gall  aud  vinccar  to  drink. 
His  posture  wax  expectance  to  be  surprised  and 
pleaded  with  divine  isvealings.  which  he  watched 
for  an  a*  t  run  omen;  watch  lor  new  i:esvenly  bodies 
In  tbe  aurora;  nevei  wantlnr  himself  to  shine, 
but  to  be  eclipsed.  He  longed  lor  the  deity  to 
coroeoutof  hiding  in  every  person,  at  every  point. 
Emerson's  thoughta  and  moods  change.  We 
must  make  an  average  or  personal  equation  of 
ibem  at  diverse  earlier  or  later  times.  Hut  there 
Js  no  need  of  varying  judgment  or  Discount  of 
what  he  was;  bis  last  days  are  bis  best.  His 
(spiritual  growth  did  not  cease  or  slow.  So 
contemporary  has  had  a  finer  brain,  but  It  did  not 
rob  bis  heart  of  blood. 

One  error  or  superstition  is  to  mistake  a  man 
for  a  principle  and  identity  a  name  with  a  type. 
Character  l*  always  current.  God  does  iiot'fall 
below  himself.  Emerson  was  a  pattern  of 
integrity,  lie  wu  essentially  .religious. 
The  world  to  him  wan  a  haunted  bouse. 
He  Dover  got  over  bis  surprise  at  being 
In  It  aa  one  of  tbegbosta.  If  he  finds  himself 
sow  In  heaven  It  will  be  no  astonishment  to  him, 
an  he  has  had  his  surprise  already  od  tlie  earth. 
A  genuiue  man,  he  was  weakened  by  no  contra- 
diction in  his  own  mind.  From  his  influence  there 
Is  no  subtraction  oi  a  deviation  or  lanlt.  He  was 
■whole,  a  sum  total  of  wisdom  and  will.  What  be 
meant  aud  was  meant  for  was  the  same.  Others 
a,  he  agreed  wl 
•  the  manners  of  the  skv." 
A  diiruSMou  followed,  which  was  participated 
In  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  Prof.  Harris,  Miss  Peabodv, 
and  others. 

Tbe  topic  of  W.  T.  Harris's  lecture  was  "Eraer- 
aon'B  View  of  Nature."  He  said:  The  eminent 
physicist,  TvDdaJl,  pronounced  Emerson  a  pro- 
foundly religious  nan  who  accepted  all  new  dis- 
coveries In  science  without  dismay,  and  without 
loai  of  reverence  or  faith  In  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
divine.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
aee  of  poetry  is  now  past  and  impossible,  because 
of  the  advent  of  an  age  ut  uatural  science  and 
labor-saving  machines.  The  muses  have  fled  and 
nature  Is  foY^ver  dlsenohanted.  Emerson  hat,  In 
contrast  to  ;  his  view,  taken  his  poetic  excursions 
Into  the  world  of  nature  with  the  aid  or  the  new- 
est scientific  theories.  Tne  general  (ratio  ni  ol 
astronomy,  geology,  biology,  tbe  cosmic  tbeoties 
of  nebular  consolidation  and  evolution  of  life,  ail 
these  are  seen  In  their  poetlu  -upsets.  Tbe 
essence  of  the  poetic  la  to  be  found  In  lu  imagery 
made  up  of  trope  and  person  111  Cation  and  not  iu 
Its  forms  of  rhythm  or  rhyme.  Hebrew  peotry,  for 
example,  although  the  most  t>obiioie,  would  not 
be  called  poetry  were  rhyme  and  rhythm  essential, 
because  it  uses"  parallelism  and  correspondence  In 
their  stead  for  its  external  dress  or  form.  It 
was  necessary  only  to  find  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  tbe  new  discoveries  of  natural  sciui.ee 
to  make  them  subserve  poetic  uses.  Emerson's 
poetry  baa  this  Dew  element  unknown  to  earlier 
poets,— tbe  olouient  of  natural  science  Inter- 
preted as  poetic  revelation  of  mind.  The  fresh- 
ness and  wilaness  of  nature  as  Sbakppere  depicts 
It  arc  also  found  In  Emerson's  nature  poema. 
Since  tbe  beauty  of  nature  demands  a  certain 
neglect  of  regularity  and  symmetry  In  order  to 
reach  freedom  and  gracefulness  In  the  augges- 
tlon  of  boundless  resources  of  form,  and  of 
emancipation  from  mechanical  conformity  to 
laws  and  types— there  is  a  sort  of .  justification 
for  the  apparent  careiessne? s  Id  respect  to  metre 
to  be  found  In  Emorson'a  nature  poetry.  Physi- 
cal material  Is  mechanical  when  we  see  It  ana- 
lytically hy  the  aid  of  laws,  but  always  In  the 
survey  ot  nature  Id  masses  there  la  the 
suggestion  of  transcendence  over  all  mechanism. 
The  poets  of  extreme  conventionality  were  con- 
temptuously described  by  Emerson  aa  rby  maters 
who  "wrote  poetry  At  to  be  put  around  frosted 
cake."  In  his  poem  "Wood  Notes,"  he  sings  tUe 
•ong  of  the  pine-tree;  not  a  song  of  tbe  Idle 
fancies  of  tbo  poet  on  beholding  it,  but  tbe  scog 
of  the  thoughtful  naturalist  wbo  sees  Id  the  ptne- 
tree  tbe  ploueer  of  vegotatiou.  conquering  the 
drifting  sand-hoaps  and  binding  together  the 
soil  by  its  roots  and  a  covering  of  vegetable 
xnould.  Tbe  power  to  use  tbe  modem  eolenilftn 
view  of  nature  poetically  Is  seen  especially  In  the 
little  poems  called  "Elements."  "The  poet,"  be 
toiii  us  lii  another  place,  "dlscorers  that  what 
tnen  value  as  substances  have  a  higher  value  aa 
symbols;  that  nature  Is  the  Immense  shadow,  of 
man."  "Nature  itself  is  a  vast  trope,  and  all 
particular  nature*  are  tropes." 

Id  Emerson's  first  published  work  we  find  an 
attempt  to  treat  natnra  as  a  whole  under  its  vari- 
ous aspects.  "It  is  a  sufficient  account  ol  that 
appearance  we  call  the  world,  that  Ood  will 
teach  a  human  nnuri,  and  to  makes  It  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  certain  number  of  congruent  sen sa- 
tious,  wbiob  we  csll  the  tun  and  moon,  man  and 
woman,  house  and  trade."  Under  the  term 
"Nature,"  Emerson  Includes'  all  which  philoso- 
phy dUliPgulshet  aa  tbe  not-ine:  that  Is,  both 
nature  and  art,  all  other  men,  and  my  owu  body. 
*rh>«  he  discusses  under  well-oerined  aspects. 
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I.  Commodity,  or  nature  as  usefnl  to  man  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  social  advan- 
tages of  civilization. 

II.  Beauty  (I)  as  delight,  (2)  as  revelation  of 
spiritual  force,  (3)  as  self-knowledge. 

ML  Nature  be] pi  man  to  language:  fl>  Words 
telng  shjns  of  natural  tacts.  {$)  partkiiar  natu- 
ral facts  symbolizing  particular  spiritual  facta, 
(3;  nature  as  a  whole  the  symbol  of  spirit  as  a 
whole. 

IV.  Nature  is  a  discipline  and  educates  0)  Uw 
Intellect,  (2)  tbe  conscience. 

V.  Idealism  results  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  function  ot  nature  as  discipline:  Culture 
leads  to  this  ide«"sm.  (1.)  A  change  of  view 
cbsngea  the  object  and  thus  nature  contribute*) 
to  apprise  us  that  tbe  world  Is  only  a  spectarJe. 
(2.)  The  past  transfigures  nature  and  Imposes  bis 
own  forms  on  it.  (3.)  Tbe  thinker  dnds  truth  sad* 
explains  appearanoe  by  lis  grounds.  (4.)  Intel- 
lectual science  reveals  the  substantiality  of  Ideas 
snd  begets  doubts  of  the  existence  of  matter 
apart  from  mind.  (5. )  Religion  ("human  duties 
ooramenctng  from  God").  Etbtra  ("human  duties 
commencing  from  man  )  pat  nature  under  foot 
and  preach  the  lesson  "The  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal;  the  things  that  ere  unseen, 
are  eternal." 

VI.  The  wor,)d  proceeds  from  tbe  same  spirit  as 
the  body  or  man.  It  is  a  remoter  and  inferior  lo- 
cal nation  of  God,  a  projection  of  Ood  in  tbe  un- 
conscious. 

VII.  "The  problem  of  restoring  to  the  world 
original  and  eternal  beauty  it  solved  by  tbe  re- 
demption of  the  soul.  Tbe  rim  or  tbe  blank  that 
we  see  when  we  look  at  nature  it  In  our  own  eye. 
Tbe  axis  of  vision  la  not  coincident  with  tbe  ails 
of  thlnes,  and  so  they  appear  not  transparent, 
bat  opaque."  "Bulla  then  your  own  world;  so 
fast  at  you  conform  vour  life  to  the  pure  Idea 
lo  your  mind,  the  world  will  unfold  Its  great  .<*©- 
portions." 

Tbe  lecturer  discussed  at  length  the  two  news 
of   nature— the   oue  of   evolution,  wbiob   be  rs- 

Rarded  as  the  true  one,  and  Uie  theory  of  tbe 
ipse  of  tbe  soul,  which  he  regarded  as  tbe  incor- 
rect one,  although  it  Is  tbe  Oriental  view. 


CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  gatherings  in  the  rustic  hillside  chapel,  which 
began  last  week,  drew  audience,  as  usual,  select 
though  few,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Very  largely 
the  sessions  this  season  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  different  phases  of  the  many-sided  Emerson,  Thurs- 
day, Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  the  brilliant  prophet,  seer,  essayist, 
of  the  Emersonian  school  of  thought  In  religion,  the 
rapt  Isaiah  of  Transcendentalism,  read  a  paper  on  Em- 
erson's religion,  to  ODe  of  thelargest  audiences  that  ever 
gathered  in  the  Concord  Chapel.  No  man  living  is  more 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  Emersonian  spirit,  and  no 
other  has  the  pen  to  picture  with  equal  facility  and  vivid- 
ness the  poet-philosopher's  faith.  The  essay  was  a  pict- 
ure from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  feeling  at  its  close 
was  like  thutof  the  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration :  a  desire  to  build  booths  and  remain.  The 
following  full  abstract  was  prei»red  for  the  Boston 
"  Herald  '  by  the  Ilev.  Julius  II.  Ward,  from  the  Doc- 
tor's manuscript,  and  is  given  In  his  own  words : 

"  Artists  sometimes  paint  their  own  portraits.  In  de- 
scribing Emerson's  religion  I  shall  make  him,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, sit  not  to  me  but  to  himself.  To  know  a  man's  religion 
we  must  surprise  him  on  bis  knees.  That  Emerson  was  a 
pious  man,  and  that  religion  was  a  feeling  In  him  raised  to 
tbe  high. at  power,  was  proved  to  me  by  the  rapture  In  his 
look  after  a  service  in  his  house  nearly  a  half  a  century  ago. 
H  Is  eyes  let  out  more  light  than  they  took  In.  Emerson 
broke  with  the  organised  religion  of  the  church,  bnt  on  a 
point  notof  faith,  butof  form.  He  wasa  born  idealist,  and 
was  offended  by  the  deacons'  creaking  boots  as  they  bore 
around  tbe  consecrated  elements  in  their  bands.  Yet  later 
on  a  similar  but  different  issue,  he  advised  me  to  remain 
and  reform  from  the  Inside,  and  he  spoke  to  me  then  of  his 
own  pain  in  the  ruptnre  of  tbe  pastoral  tie.  By  trlangnla- 
tlon  of  the  points  of  bis  early  experience  we  may  measure 
his  position.  Dr.  Bellows  congratulated  him  on  hu  Inde- 
pendence as  a  lree  lance.  He  replied  :  '  If  there  be  a  load 
to  draw,  a  harness  is  a  good  thing.'  The  critic-  finds  that 
Emerson  Is  always  beforehand  with  him,  and  always  criti- 
cises and  answers  himself.  He  claims  a  first  hand  with 
duty,  and  says,  'Off,  ye  hirelings  I'  to  traditions,  yet  he 
bows  to  the  majestic  and  venerable  Institutions  that  hand 
down  revelations  from  age  to  age.  He  interrogates  all  ob- 
servances and  creeds,  and  bids  them  report  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Intellect.  Seven  generations  In  him  Qf  minis- 
terial blood  baa  so  lifted  and  refined  his  thought  that  ha 
could  not  rush  hastily  Into  the  Great  Presence  or  pray  to 
order  at  a  set  time  In  a  set  place.  II  ta  Installation  In  New 
Bedford  was  stopped  by  his  request  to  the  committee  that 
tbe  public  prayers  should  be  optional.  He  offered  prayer 
In  the  divinity  Bchool  chapel  at  Cambridge  before  bis  ad- 
dress, but  it  was  impersonal,  to  Infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. I  still  remember  the  terms,  and  that  a  reverend  brother 
at  the  time  said  it  was  no  prayer.  He  Is  not  an  accredited 
representative  of,  nor  a  seceder  from,  the  church  which 
first  suckled  and  at  last  sucked  him  baek,  bnt  be  Insisted 
to  the  last  that  bis  name  should  be  on  her  books.  He  said, 
as  tbe  Master  did, '  Tea,  yea,?  aa  wall  aa '  Kay,  --)■.'  kai 
bis  'yea'  was  more  than  his  'nay.' 

"The  old  PurlLsn  in  him  revives.  He  greets  a  new  ortho- 
doxy  rather  than  any  liberty  of  sin.  He  ssys  'a  little  Cal- 
vinism does  not  hurt  the  flavor  of  the  bread.'  Cbnrcb  and 
Saviour  were  not  frivolities  with  Emerson,  and  the  Bible 
was  to  the  entire  revelation  of  God  no  more  than  are  the 
wheat    grains    among     mummies    in     the    pyramids     to 
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"  '  June  2.1,  1M3  — I  rod*  to  Chelsea  ud  pined  an  boar 
with  Carlyl*.  Ab,  me  I  8»nl  among  th*  prophstt !  It  matt 
haTt  been  *  dark  boor  with  hhn.  He  teemed  Impatient  of 
interruption;  faithless,  qslte,  In  all  •octal  reform*.  HI* 
wit  iu  lombeT,  Hvere,  bopclaa* ;  bU  raj  merriment  bad 
madness  In  It ;  bit  bomor  was  tnfte  »t«o  to  tear*.  There 
Ity  smoldering  In  blm  a  who)*  French  nrotatlon,  a  Crnm- 
welllan  reTolntton  ;  nor  could  the  rich  auUowneaa  of  at* 
Tolce,  deepened  at  It  was  and  made  mora  nntlcal  by  bis 
broad  Northern  accent,  hide  from  me  the  rattle**  melancholy, 
the  memory  feedinf  on  bop*,  the  deceat*  of  all  prophecy  In 
the  grare  of  bt*tory.  I  told  blm  that  the  dead  only  dealt 
with  the  dead  ;  that  tbe  ll'lng  breathed  only  with  the  llrlnf. 
The  man  It  »lek,  be  need*  rett.  I  know  kit  ailment,  1  know 
tbe  care.  Emerson  wiii  sadden  when  yon  tell  blm  what  I 
write,  bat  here  It  another  of  the  thousand  eonlrmatlona  of 
that  tolelde  of  tbe  pen  In  which  literature  abound*.  I  will 
not  tarn  on  my  beel  to  tee  another  man ;  and  th*  women 
are  tragic  all  (Mr*.  Csrlyle,  Mrs.  Foi,  etc.).  These  doleful 
dangbtert  of  Britain,  they  rooara  ercn  In  their  Joy*. 

"  'Augutt  2.— I  have  teen  Carlylr  again,  and  w*  quarreled 
ootrigbt,  and  I  tball  tee  him  not  again.  Greatnea*  abide* 
not  here ;  her  home  I*  In  tb*  clonda,  tare  when  the  descend* 
on  the  meadow*  or  tread*  the  groTe*  of  Conoord.' 

"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Alcott  did  call  once  mora  on  Carlrle, 
bnt  he  was  not  at  home  j  and  a  few  day*  after  be  wrota 
this  letter  of  farewell : 

" '  CnEi.sEi,  22d  Sept.,  1842. 

" '  Mi  DEiR  8n :  I  am  Tery  sorry  to  bare  been  oat  tbe 
other  day  when  yon  called  again.  I  nippote  It  I*  my  l*tt 
chance  of  teeing  yon  in  England.  Ton  leave  me,  too,  at  an 
Incorrigible  heretic  and  Infidel,  which  verily  I  am  not,  yet 
mutt  be  content  to  teem  for  tbe  present !  Well,  I  will  wtab 
yon  a  right  pleasant  reunion  with  yonr  native  frienda,  with 
those  whom  yon  know  better  than  yon  do  me.  To  bear 
that  yonr  bc  heme  of  life  prospers  to  tbe  ntmost  poetlble  ex- 
tent will,  yon  may  depend  npon  It.  be  alwaya  happy  new* 
to  me.  Though  not  precisely  my  church,  I  do  reckon  It  a 
branch  of  the  true  cburob,  very  worthy  to  ipread  and  not 
Itself  according  to  It*  power  in  a  world  a*  overflown  with 
falsity  and  jingle  a*  onra  Is.  ...  I  was  absent  In  Suffolk 
when  yonr  Invitation  to  tbe  conference  reached  me.  I  can 
add  no  more  bat  that  aad  word  adieu.  May  all  good  power* 
watch'over  you,  guide  yon  well  and  ever  better  toward  yonr 
true  aim.        I  remain  always  yonn,  very  sincerely,     . 

" '  T.  CaXLTLi.' " 
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Emerson    a«    an    EssivUt  I>I«ru»ed  hj   Mr. 
J,.lin     Albee-Ur.     Etinin     Mead     ou     th« 

ElltiC*  U(    EllllTK.li. 


The  attendance  at  tlie  Concord  Scliool  of 
PI)iiuso])hv  wnn  larcc  yesterday,  ond  the  se^sloni 
were  full  of  interest.  Mr.  H.ini.orn  presided  Id 
the  ni'irnnif ,  and  on  the  platform  was  Sfkted 
Misil'eaboUy  and  Mr.  Karris.  TIik  essayist  of 
the  umriiinc  was  Mr.  John  Alh^e,  and  bis  subject 
was  '-Eineison  as  »d  Easnj'lit." 

In  ix-KiiiDinK,  Mr.  Alba  s.iiJ  Emerson's  mind 
and  litcrjry  habits  were  diucurMvu,  He  wunur 
accustomed  to  intellectual  excurnious  by  rail, 
which  forward  you  direct  to  a  plren  point  ana 
confine  yon  thrmicbout.  He  was  fond  of  wan<ler- 
int;  ways,  nt  patlis  that  led  Idio  each  other,  that 
never  arrived  anywhere,  yet  which  could  be  trav. 
died  a  hundred  times  without  satiety.  He  %*as 
in  pursuit  of  identity,  not  ns  a  philosopher,  hut 
as  a  poet.  It  was  his  key  with  which  he  opened 
secret  and  obscure  ports  in  man  auu  nature,  and 
revealed  the  name  us  the  kuown  and  familiar. 
The  first  e0ect  of  It  was  practlcnl.  I 
arMiert  this,  although  ccuscious  that  it 
w*ji  an  ideal  life  which  was  endeavored 
t<>  be  realized.  The  slncular  elevation  of  Emer- 
son's vision  enabled  him  to  behold  harmour,  or- 
der and  love.  He  who  coqjd  not  bear  that  hin U 
light  in  a  lower  atmosphere,  by  his  help  could  yet 
at  times  see  that  ail  was  frond  and  fair,  and  at- 
tempted to  conform  to  these  his  living  and  thlok- 
in£.  The  critics  of  Emerson  are  lgnoraut  of  bis 
tnonenct  upon  the  every  day  life  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  reading  blm  when-  be  was  *t  bis 
prime  and  they  were  In  tbe  ticer  and  Impression- 
able stage  of  youtb.  I  am  Imv.  tlcnt  with  merely 
literary  criticism  oi  Emerson.  It  does  not  com- 
pletely reach  bis  alms,  his  power  «ud  hi »  effect. 
There  Is  something  In  th  .e  yon  will 
not  read  when  yon  only  *  id  Emerson'a 
books  as  literature.  There  is  already  history  id 
tbcni.  To  follow  him  critically,  fmm  literary 
standpoints,  is  to  miss  his  me**a££.  Vet  he  waa 
literary  in  the  special  sense  or  that  term,  and  be 
never  depreciated  the  place  of  tbe  loiriiect.  but  be 
appears  to  have  subordinated  literary  art  aad  in- 
tellectnal  processes  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  vlalon. 
which  w:is  a  natural  {rift  to  blm— his  genius.  H« 
inula*  way  for  this  always;  bis  pen  falters,  and 
tue  essay  hesitate*,  becomes  ohscare,  or  repeats 
itself,  When  it  does  no?  command  blm.  lie  did 
not  cliiuh  anv  hcli:ht  by  stace  of   fact   and  argu- 


ment, hut   he    alighted    there 

and    descends    by   familiar    paths, 

illustration,       proverb,     practical 

a   Hie,  inverting,  as  It  were,  iba   nsual 

thinking.    Hut    sometimes  bc  stays  < 

mils,  passing    from    oue  to  another. 

ton's  intrinsic  greatness  and  powe 

from  the  commanding  place  where  1 

discuss   every  subject    in    the   ess; 

writ  iocs,  as  biographies,   histories 

the  day,  he  measures   men,  nations, 

issued  by  drawing  them  up  ou  to  the 

where,  in  bis  more   abstract    compositions,  be  is 

accustomed  to  take  his  thght- 

The  es;avs  of  Emerson  are  an  attemnt  to  look 
into  certain  subjects  singly;  to  give  to  each  tbe 
whole  mind,  to  receive  in  return  thewhuie  truth  of 
each.  Tbe  lines  and  relations  between  r hem,  you 
do  nut  pet  from  Kmertou  in  any  capital  geueraJi- 
uation,  but  you  lind  It  involved  Id  .the  freneral 
textuieof  every  essay.  This  involved  ireuerali- 
Ziitiun  I  call  the  very  e*sence  of  Emersonlsnism. 
The  essays  have  ail  the  depth  and  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  new  and  orlffin.il  work,  and  therefore 
were  not  Immeiiiately  and  generally  acceptable. 
We  have  to  learn  bow  to  read,  uso  and  accept 
sucll  writing.  That  wo  have  learned  so  rapidly  Is 
due  to  the  continuity  of  Einer-on'a  work,  so  that 
in  dne  time  It  oocame  well  known  for  wbat  be 
stood;  to  his  engaging  manners,  which  sent 
every  one  to  his  books  as  soon?  ss  be  bad  met  tbe 
man.  Emerson  tound  bis  place  very  easily 
with  a  lew  readers  In  the  I'nlied 
States,  and  her*  and  there  one  In 
Europe,  it  is  now  more  than  40  years  sine* 
the  essays  wee  published.  Thej  contain  what  Is 
most  characteristic  or  Kmersox  "  iJ  wbat,  la 
oue  shr.pe  or  another,  apnears  thro^^hout  all  bis 
fuhsequent  puhllostlons.  Tbey  nrw  mora  read 
than  his  other  wurks,  though  In  the  beginning 
they  bad  no  sale  In  comparlsos.  with  his  laur 
books. 

Koiblni  in  Emerson  la  more  plain  tbsn  tb* 
unity  of  all  bis  work  and  its  Identity  under 
whatever  form  or  title.  Wbat  be  ssw  and  so 
constantly  rt Iterated  us  tbe  imucipia  ot  all 
Humes,  IdCDtity  ol  Ix-lng  uDder  diversltyof  form, 
he  himsaii  was.  It  there  h«  any  narrowneas  la 
his  mind  or  fault  in  bis  expression,  it  Is 
ths  repetition  of  tbls  Idea.  Mo  books 
take  so  much  for  (Tented  la  men, 
show  auoh  lugenlous  confiding  of  Inmost 
thoughts,  and  assume  tbat  tbey  can  respond  to 
all  that  Is  great  and  boantlfnl  as  Emertnu'a.  It 
was  a  majroiflceni  compliment;  it  was  tbe  man- 
ner of  kings  and  princes  to  noe  anotber.  a  man 
who  bad  such  faltb  In  humanity,  mast  have 
Koiuebow  acquired  It  by  And  in*  la  htmisit  a 
quick  perception  of  tbe  beet  la  others.  He  had 
prvbobly  also  learned  it  negatively  by  ubaervlag 
en  what  a  low  plane  men  ad  areas  eaob  other, 
especially  lu  religion  aad  aioral;,  raferrlagsvery- 
tblng  to  sources  snd  snuports  oatalde  of  theoa- 
selvwa.  Hr  taught  self-mliaaoe  end  led  the  wsy. 
He  belle  v/d  in  Ueinf  guided  by  the  inuntioas.  aad 
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cu  litre.  One  of  the  charmi  of  aia  wrttlay  m 
ilie  surprise*.  He  wrot*  from  the  iiuasinn- 
tiun.  To  road  hlra  it  an  eicelkiil  preparation 
for  reading  tbe  treat  mailtrplecM  of  art.  Ho 
open*  the  mind  to  taem,  anS  ibow*  tbe  teats 
of  rreatnebi  In  •very  kind.  Hi*  adalratiea  «f 
noble  men  was  lninirinf  a*Mi  coaLarieoa. 
I.mcrton  promoted  a  UiU  for  (he  test  hiem- 
ture,  and  Improved  t*e  whole  literary  tea*  at 
New  England,  but  this  IU  Only  a  aolaor  effset 
of  his  writing. 

The  eonverastJon  that  followed  tfc*  lactate* 
wat  deeply  interesting.  At  tte  si— a,  Mr. 
Allen  read  a  sonnet  on  totrwa  that  appeared 
in  the  Independent  oa  the  tnoratnx  of  *as 
deatb,  and  was  wrlttca  by  Mr*.  ElviaheJ.  G 
Kinney. 

MiBfc  Pea body  waa  the  «r*t  t*  nuke  iw* 
marks,  the  noted  the  dlferenee  between  hi* 
lectures  and  Ms  euays  In  point  of  style.  HI* 
English  lour  In  1W7  made  a  chanfe.  The  Eng- 
lish mode  of  expression  waa  different^  had 
freed  one  Crone  Art. 

He  affected  the  Baalish  habit,  r«pndiaUd 
oratory,  spoke  •■  he  Uionjat,  nun*  rravki 
instead  of  maklnf  essays. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said:  Taero  were  two  epoch* 
in  hii  literary  life— the  death,  of  hie  son  and 
his  visit  to  Ens-land.  These  affected  the  ex- 
pression* of  his  tbouf  bt  He  waa  not  Incapa- 
ble of  eloquence  or  oratory. 

Miss  reabod?  added  that  he  pat  malady 
and  vigor  Into  his  work.  A  straurer  said,  and 
it  was  the  onjv  decent  thins:  he  did  My,  that 
tbe  test  of  American  literary  collar*  waa  the 
ability  to  read  Emerson 

Dr.  Harris  considered  Emerson  the  naoat  re- 
markable writer  of  the  traatnendental  period. 
He  has  helped  men  to  winnow  the  cbaa  trees) 
tbe  wheat  The  study  of  hU  writmaa  fca 
healthy  because  be  assures  us  that  the  eternal 
verities  are-  not  destroyed. 

Mr.  Charles  M alloy  was  called  oat  as  one  of, 
tbe  earliest  admirers  of  Emerson.  He  said  ha) 
bad  bejrun  to  read  him  40  years  age*  He  bad 
been  bis  teacher,  his  academy,  hit  college, 
almost  his  only  book.  He  went  to  Bast— 
from  Portland  to  hear  his  early  lecture*,  and 
heard  tbe  one  on  "Exartferatio*"  la  teed. 
When  it  wat  published  he  missed  some  of  thd 
bes'  things  Emerson  said. 

Rev.  James  &.  Bush,  now  living  In  OiDcord. 
recalled  the  difference  between  his  early  stria 
and  tbe  style  after  his  visit  to  England.  la 
darlv  dave  ha  waa  oracular  and  axatarlonj, 
anerwfird  simple,  quiet,  avoKinig:  exagyem- 
tiun.  Tbe  manner  cf  Lis  early  lectures  re- 
Dialned  to  some  extent.  In  l?ter  years  lliere 
yras  r,0  alUimpt  ai  eloquence,  and  nothmg  of 
tbe  philo<oplj'-r  about  bun. 

Miss  I'eaoody  contributed  «oTne  facts  about 
hi?  political  addrvfses.  The  political  icM  vras 
ap]>litd  to  him  when,  just  Mfter  Webster's  'th 
ot  March  speech,  In  lfcOO,  lie  urjred  that  Dr. 
1'alfruy  tliould  ko  to  Congress.  Miss  l'eabodv 
ht^ard  him.  He  lamented  that  a  scholar 
thuiild  be  called  out  to  speak  on  a  subject  of 
passing  inoipent,  bat  be  (-aid  that  when  quc»- 
l ions  of  ri^-ht  and  wrong  wore  concerned  be 
must  be  on  band.  JIc  drew  a  wonderful 
picture  of  Webster,  and  appealing  to  the 
audacity  of  the  South,  exclaimed,  "Must  they 
take  our  Webster,  too>"  In  me  civil  war,  he 
pave  a  lecture  at  the  time  of  the  great  uprising, 
in  which  he  expressed  bis  regret  that  we  baa 
utidcrvalu>:d  the  pntrioiUm  of  the  North.  But 
lie  refused  to  publish  either  of  the?e  lectures. 
He  EaiU  llier  wire  n-,t  permanent,  and  he 
would  not  let  tliem  go  into  print. 

Iter.  Julius  II.  Ward  told  what  Tie*.  W.  H. 
Cbannirif*  bad  ? aid  thai  Emerson  answered 
him  when  he  asked 

ilow  He  Acquired  Hb  Style. 
IJe  replied:  "I  gn  It  by  Etnking  out."  He 
added  that  Emerton  was  one  of  tbe  largest  of 
literary'  borrowers.  All  great  men  stole  all 
they  could— Montaigne,  I'lato.  Herodotus; 
but  Emerson  stole  everything  he  could  lay 
bis  hands  on.  The  qualification  was  that  In 
bis  hands  It  became  Instinct  with  spiritual 
furce,  fafid  was  emphatically  hU  own  prop. 
erty. 

Mr.  Mallory  said  that  Emerson  wa6  indeed 
a  great  borrower,  hot  none  but  an  tn  rector 
knows  how  to  borrow.  It.  Harris  said  that 
nc  dlecorerpd,  on  hearlug  him  In  his  college 
days,  that  Emerson  had  the  English  method  of 
eloquence.  In  Imitating  the  English  manner, 
there  was  an  added  interest  in  his  lectures, 
Docau'e  he  teemed  on  the  platform  to  he 
strujrj,'ltng  with  his  thought. 

Mr.  >  an  bom  added  that  Emerson's  way  sta- 
tions were  travelling  milestones.  There  was 
a  perceptible  growth  in  bl.  style.  A  certain 
Juvenility  could  be  traced  in  certain  periods. 
JlUtCSt  of  good  stvle  was  the  same  as  his  test 
of  pcrt-.cn*.  If  you  bare  a  mode  of  expression 
that  Impresses  the  thougntupon  theiniud,  that 
U  a  good  stvle.  Tins  was  Emerson'*  idea. 
Alluding  to  his  difficulty  of  talking  with  vari- 
ous people,  Sir.  ban  born  quoted  Emerson's 
remark:  "I  hare  the  faculty  of  provoking 
silence  upon  other  people."  In  regard  to  tbe  re- 
mark of  sir.  Albee,  that  Emerson  had  an  early 
and  grotesque  following,  be  said  that  there 
were  no  more  groietque  arxociations  around 
Emerson  than  once  gathered  around  Woids 
worth  and  Carlvle- 

TUii  ended  one  of  the  best  conversations  of 
tlui'  session.  And  these  conversations  have 
been  something  remarkable  after  each  lecture, 
and  the  most  marked. and  interesting  speaker 
is  Miss  l'eabody,  whose  ait  and  memory  and 
wi-e  ibougbtluWss  were  never  more  at  her 
command  than  at  these  discussions  of  thegreat 
friend  of  her  youth,  and  the  companion  of  her 
on  n  dUtlniruished  career. 

Last  evening  Air.  Edwin  D.  Head  gave  his 
lecture  on 

**Ksner*o»*e  Ethutes." 
Jn  substance  he  said: 

it  i*  well  that  American  students  of  philoso- 
phy should  seek  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine  of  this  greatest  master  of  ours,  and 
greatest,  perhaps  only  great,  American  phlios* 
opher;  for,  much  more  tban  philosopher,  so 
much  more  that  the  philosopher  Is  but  ooe 
simple  element  In  the  harmonious  roan.  In  no 
wise  monopolizing  or  tyrannizing  over  tem- 
perament and  powers,  vet  is  Emerson  truly 
one  of  tbe  greatest  philosophers  of  all  time, 


and  has  given  the  deepest  answers  in  this 
time  to  the  soul'*  Whence?  and  What? 
and  Whither'  1  believe  that.  Just  as  Emer- 
son has  be?t  given  us-the  insight  wblch  har- 
monizes idealsrin  and  Ihe  modem  doctrine*  of 
evolution,  which  shows  Indeed  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  gets  its  adequate  and 
rational  ground  only  in  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
so  be  has  made  an  ethical  statement  possible 
barge  enough  to  take  in  both  Kant  and  Spen- 
cer, and  this  In  no  mere  eclectic  fashion,  but 
In  the  genuinely  synthetic  way  of  enrkhlag 
and  UlummaUag  aad  explaining;  both  in  a 
truth  which  is  denner  and  iliinin  than 
theirs.  Tots  truth  In  that  morality  Is  chataw 
of  tne  universe,  as  It  Is  operatives/  and  con- 
sciously adorned  In  the  soul  of  man.  As  texts 
ror  his  'comments,  Mr-  Mead  quoted  the  strlK. 
ing  remark  at  tbe  close  of  Emerson'a  liar* 
rard  adaress  upon  "The  Identity  of  Grarlta* 
uoo  with  Purity  ot  Heart,"  and  a  passage 
of  similar  Import  from  a  later  essay.  Of 
all  the  great  reUglou*  thinkers  of  America, 
and  aiiiio.u  of  our  time  altogether,  Emerson 
has  oeen  the  most  Impatient  of  the 
church  and  Its  doctrinal  statements. 
But  the  matter  of  interest  to  us  Is  the  manner 
and  puruu-e  of  his  expressions  of  impatience 
and  the  doctrine  which  inspires  his  criticism, 
"an  original  relation  to  the  universe."  That 
word  dc.-criues  what  he  pleads  for 
in  hts  criticism,  and  It  is  la  the 
enforcement  of  this  that  be  comet  Into 
>  collision  with  tbe  church  upon  Its  three 
doctrines  of  miracle,  Bible  and  Christ.  His 
demand  throughout  is  for  an  original  relation 
and  a  uniform  and  universal  law.  Manypag- 
rages  were  quoted  from  his  discussions  of  all 
three  doctrines.  There  is,  said  tbe  speaker,  no 
trouble  with  tbe  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  but 
rather  a  larger  as-ertionof  Inspiration— the 
trouble  only  with  the  doctrine  which 
limits  Inspiration.  There  is  no  difficulty 
with  the  supernatural,  the  trouble  ts  only 
with  tbe  provincial  supernatural,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  limitation  or  insulation  of 
the  dinne  energr.  Bfi  asserts  the  natural 
supernatural.      "In     tn«-    universal     miracbf 

g?tty  and  particular  miracles  disappear." 
merson  said:  **We  are  in  transition  Crom  a 
worship  which  enshrined  the  Law  in  n 
private  and  personal  history  to  a  worship 
which  recognises  the  .  true  eternity  ox 
the  law,  its  presence  to  vou  and  to  me."  Th« 
law  which  tha.,«td  worships  bare  thus  em- 
shrined  in  a  private  and  personal  way,  said 
Mr.  Mead,  Is  tbe  moral  law.  To  Emerson,  ad 
to  Kant  and  to  Carlyle, 

Tbe  PorpoM  a»el  the  Essence 
of  religi  on  is  the  -  moral  Ufa,  and  the  sjfntjt- 
caace  and  value  «f  all  saints  and  cults  if  tat 
their  Olnstrattoh  an  enforcement  of 
the  passages  LUustratiJig  Emerson's  view 
that  religion  tends  constantly  to  a 
purer  Identity  with  morals.  It  wftt 
not  fall  to  occur  to  some  here,  said  the  lect- 
urer, that  this  whole  view  of  ethical  rellffiaal 
is  strikingly  approximated  by  the  pre* 
gramme  of  the  societies  for  ethical  culture, 
whose  rite  In  various  of  our  cities,  starting; 
with  the  work  of  Prof.  Adier  m  New  York,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a 
matter  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the 
serious  attention  of  all  religious  men.  And  It 
is  especially  notable  that  Mr.  Salter,  thai 
most  speculative  mind  perhaps  that  la 
actively  Interested  in  this  movement,  to  mr 
thinking  one  of  tbe  finest  philosophical  minda 
in  America,  remarked.  In  a  secern  address 
upon  tbe  philosophical  basis  of  tbe  movement: 
"I  know  not  what  true  thought  of  mine  yom 
may  not  find  stripped  of  its  imperfections  ot 
statement  In  Emerson."  After  further  remarka 
In  this  direction,  and  speaking  of  morality  as  a 
sharing  of  the  nature  of  tbe  world,  the  speaker 
continued :  Morality  Is  simply  tbe  health,  th* 
obedience,  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  It  Id 
the  fulfilment  of  our  deflalttoe,  the  tri- 
umph over  the  negative  eleoteats  ot 
the  .  soul,  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse reflected  In  tbe  highest  sphere. 
Tbe  words  in  which  Kant,  la  bin 
"Kritik  of  Practical  Re* son,"  formulated  th* 
moral  law  an  famous.  "So  act  that  the) 
maxlsn  of  thy  win  may  always  be  the) 
valid  principle  of  a  universal 
tioo."  That  is,  morality  Is  the 
fortuity  of  our  will  to  absolute  or 
unlrersal  law.  ■  Precisely  this  Is  the  thomght 
of  Emerson,  aad  It  w  noteworthy  that  ha  «s* 
nressly  remembers  Kant  In  more  than  on* 
Statement  of  it  "The  open  secret  of  the  world 
Is  the  art  of  subliming  a  private  soul  with  In- 
spirations from  the  great  aad  public  aad 
divine  soul  from  which  we  L1*v."  Herein 
It  seems  to  me  is  tbe  superiority  of  Emerson 
tc  Kant.  With  Kant  the  moral  life  appears 
almost  as  a  chronic  crucifixion, and  we  are  for- 
ever euspiclous  whathar  an  act  be  moral  at  all 
in  so  far  as  It  Is  a  pleasure.  With  Ensersoss 
the  moral  life  becomes  by  and  by  to  tbe  healthy 
and  obedient  soul  a  Joy  and  an  tosplrartosi 
from  tbe  great  God.  Three  ethical  theoriee 
etMnttaUy  cover  all  that  ocanples  the  ettem- 
Otm^ot  pellsesphtesl  sfdneej  tinaj  sin, 
three  theories  sufficiently  indicated  by  tbe 
names  of  Kant  and  Mill  and  Spencer.  Tbe 
utilitarianism  of  Mill  was  discussed,  wit  hi 
reference  to  Its  relation  to  Emerson's  thought, 
;md  Mr.  Mead  asked,  "What  Is  Emerson's 
lelationto  tbe  so  called  ethics  of  evolution?" 
Kot  In  the  least  an  antagonistic  relation,  but  a 
vivifying  and  rationalizing  one-     Ills  philoso- 

fihy  has  abundant  room  for  all  the  facts  of  evo- 
ution.  The  dlsrnssicn  ol  the  relation 
of  tmerson's  thought  to  tbe  ethics  of  evolu. 
tion  was  continued  at  some  length.  This  waa 
followed  by  a  discusFlon  of  freedom  and  nc< 
cesslty,  ond  of  tbe  unity  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  is  impossible  here  even  to  outline  tba 
thought  presented.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  McaA 
spoke  of  Emerson's  conceptions  of  linmortcl- 
Itv  and  of  Providence,  and  of  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  these  conceptions. 


NATURE  AND    THE  XSSAUST. 

Tbe  impossibility  o(  giving  s.  report  of  tbe 
doiogH  of  the  Concord  School  wbicb  will  be 
et  all  adequate,  is  never  so  forcibly  fait  a* 
wben  Profespor  Harris  speaks.  He  hsm 
i  cached  a  stage  of  philnBopblc  knowing  far 
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beyond  the  most  of  us,  and  wuile  Le  is  always 
careful  to  express  simply  and  plainly  wlia 
be  hit  to  say.  It  is,  nevertheless,  so  full  of 
new  suggestions  and  so  fir-reaching  In  in 
sight  tbat  often  daya  and  weeks  should  b« 
spent  on  a  tingle  thought,  instead  ot  trying 
to  master  the  many  thoughts  at  one  sitting. 
The  lecture  on  "Epperson's  View  of  Nature" 
on  Thursday  erening  waa  no  exception  to 
this  rale.  It  set  forth  briefly  Emerson':) 
whole  philosophy  of  man's  relation  to  Nature 
as  embodied  In  the  first  essay  called  "Na- 
ture," published  by  bim  in  1S.TG,  when  "prob- 
ably not  six  men  knew  what  be  was  driving 
at."  Tbe  only  point  of  doubt  u  to  tbe  mean- 
ing of  thta  essay  is  to  find  which  of  tbetwo 
theories  of  man's  origin  (with  a  setting  forth 
of  which  he  closes)  Emerson  believed  to  b 
the  true  one.  Upon  this  point  the  discussion 
mainly  turned.  One  of  thete  theories  is  tbat 
of  the  lapse  or  fall  from  grace,  implying  a 
preexistence  of  tbe  soul  in  some  other  body, 
as  taught  by  Plato.  This  is  the  view  tbat  Mr. 
Akoit  has  always  held,  predisposed  to  it  by 
bis  temperameut  and  afterward  confirmed  in 
it  by  his  reading  Plato  and  Plotinus.  This 
has  been  Mr.  Alcott'a  central  idea,  and  to 
understand  him  this  must  be  seen.  The 
familiar  form  of  this  theory  Is  that  in  the 
nible— tbe  fall  of  Adam  from  perfection  by 
means  of  transgression.  The  individual  man 
preexisted  in  some  other  sphere  or  in  aucces- 
give  spheres,  beginning  in  perfection  and  fall- 
ing therefrom.  This  theory  Professor  Harris 
Mrongly  insisted  was  not  tbe  one  believed  by 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  Ln  this  opinion  all  wbospoke 
seemed  to  agree.  One  of  the  audience  askel 
if  man's  fall  might  not  have  been  for  his 
good  and  thus  be  true,  to  which  Mr.  Sanborn 
pertinently  replied  tbat  it  must  theu  be  a 
"fall  upward."  Tbe  general  view  waa  that 
Mr.  Emerson  tnerely.included  this  theory  in 
his  "Nature"  as  an  oside,  a  consideration  by 
the  way,  using  it  as  a  metaphor;  respecting 
it,  as  he  did  all  things,  and  especially  be 
cause  of  Mr.  Alcott. 

The  other  theory,  confirmed  by  his  other 
writings  and  especially  by  the  second  essay 
on  "Natur-e,"  is  that  of  development — tbat 
God  makes  responsible  soula  by  giving  them 
their  own  destiny  to  make  out  through  their 
existence  in  Nature,  one  klter  another, 
subordinating  and  riaing  above  each  of 
Nature's  phases.  And  Nature  does  not  here 
mean  tbe  landscape,  but  all  that  is  onteide 
of  tbe  human  soul— the  Nature.  At  Emer- 
son uses  the  term,  Nature  la  everything  except 
myself.  It  includes  my  own  body  and  all 
other  men,  as  well  as  the  animals  and  plants, 
the  sea,  woods  and  sky.  Tbe  structure  of  the 
essay  in  question  provea  tbat  this  Is  the 
theory  held  by  the  author,  and  the  lecturer 
held  tbat  this  was  his  systematic  and  Inten- 
tional exposition  of  his  true  view,  all  sen- 
tences to  the  contrary,  in  this  or  other  works, 
to  be  taken  with  this  proviso. 

The  movement  of  tbe  essay  Is  the  upward 
movement  of  the  toul  through  the  various 
phases  of  life— not  physical  life,  but  tbe  life 
of  tbe  spirit.  First  comet  the  intercom- 
munication of  man  with  man  for  "food, 
clothing  and  shelter,"  which  be  calls  "Com- 
modity." Secondly,  "Beauty,"  In  which 
there  are  taree  steps— delight,  revelation  of 
a  spiritual  furce  In  Nature,  and  self-knowl- 
edge. Beauty  itself  ia  the  revelation  of 
freedom  or  "existence  for  self"— the  revela- 
tion of  man  to  himself.  Thirdly,  "Lan- 
guage" or  expression,  first  Itt  structure 
and  then  its  poetic  use,  resting  upon 
the  fact  tbat  particular  natural  facta 
are  founded  on  spiritual  facta,  and  the 
same  of  procesaet.  Nature,  as  a  whole, 
reveals  spirit  at  a  whole.  Language  It 
tbe  self-revelatlou  of  man  to  man.  Fonrth 
cornea  "Discipline,"  to  which  we  are  lad  by 
"Beauty."  This  mtani  tbe  discipline  of  the 
will,  not  merely  ethical  contemplation.  Na- 
ture it  a  discipline  by  educating  man's  In- 
tellect and  then  bis  conscienee.  He  finds 
spiritual  laws  for  conduct  In  Nature.  Tbe 
HI  lb  Is  "Idealism,"  and  results  from  •  con- 
templation of  Nature  aa  "Discipline. "  Here 
we  begin  to  question  about  tbe  existence  of 
the  world,  and  come  to  religion.  This  divi- 
sion (or  rubric)  is  fivefold,  and  places  an  ulti- 
mate reality  beyond  tbe  world.  It  Is  the 
emancipation  from  the  material.  Sixthly, 
we  come  to  "Identification"  of  tbe  cause  of 
tbe  world  with  th*  causa  ol  onnelTM.  We 
connect  our  own  minds  with  lbs  eternal  rea- 
son tbat  underlies  Nature.  We  see  the  face 
of  God  in  Nature.  Lastly,  the  problem  of 
restoring  tbe  world  It  solved  by  restoring  tbe 
soul.  "Conform  your  life  to  the  pure  Idea  In 
your  mind.    After  this  come  the  two  theories 
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spoken  of  abora,  and  the  es&ay  cloaat  with 
an  expansion  of  tbe  sentiment  "Tbe  work, 
exist*  for  you,*  for  you  la  the  phenomenon 
perfect.  Build,  therefore,  your  own  world," 
and  so  make  to  banish  all  peats  and  eriia. 

TyndaU  admired  Emerson  and  called  his 
a  religious  man  because  he  accepted  all  dla- 
coveries  in  science  without  ioaa  of  faith.  Ha 
baa  taken  his  excursions  into  Nature  band  la 
hand  with  tbe  newest  scientific  views.  He 
interprets  tbe  natural  aciencea  into  poetry. 
He  seas  that  tbe  material  la  mechanloal  until 
seen  aa  a  whole.  In  no  sense  la  ha  oon- 
ventional.  Nothing  illnatratea  thia  atti- 
tude so  well  aa  the  little  poems  called 
element*,  which  he  baa  prefixed  to  his  eeasji. 
Tbe  ones  preceding  "Wealth"  and  "Expari- 
encfc"  are  good  examples.  Ha  la  the  pioneer 
poet  In  natural  science,.  He  left  behind  bim 
ibe  Greek  and  Oriental  trope,  and  borrowed 
Lis  from  natural  science.  A  trope  la  "a  natu- 
ral fact  developed  by  a  discovered  corre- 
epondence  between  it  and  a  spiritual  fact." 
Emerson  must  have  new  tropes  for  our  new 
bclcntific  discoveries.  These  elemental  poems 
are  as  subtle  and  beautilul  as  tbe  hymns  of 
UieVeOas.  The  lecturer  considers  them  the 
moat  remarkable  poetry  of  the  kind  since 
Sbakspeare. 

Emerson  has  shown  the  value  of  Nature  in 
presenting  beauty  and  revealing  ourselves  to 
ourselves.  In  tbe  poet's  world  the  human 
being  finds  all  Nature  in  himself.  He  looks 
out  and  conquers  Nature,  and  gives  the  result 
to  us,  tbat  we,  too,  may  see. 

In  tbe  discussion,  which  was  the  best  we 
have  bad  yet,  the  coudict  of  theories  was 
elaborated  and  apparently  reconciled.  It  waa 
tbe  general  feeling,  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Emery,  tbat  Nature  cannot  be  considered  aa 
an  unconscious  power  out  of  which  comes 
conscious  man  ("nothing  can  come  of  noth- 
ing"), but  tbat  man  comes  from  a  personal 
and  conscious  being  behind  Nature,  and 
Sbcends  through  bur  to  God  again.  Nature 
comes  from  person  and  spirit  in  God,  and 
issueB  into  person  and  spirit  in  man.  6he  is 
a  manifestation  of  spirit.  Mr.  Sanborn  said 
tbat  Emerson's  attitude  toward*  his  subject 
was  be&t  expressed  by  himself  when  he  said, 
"Let  us  iutcrrogate  this  great  apparition  tbat 
shines  so  peacefully  about  us." 

Tbe  conversation  also  drifted  for  a  moment 
to  tbe  poet's  loss  of  memory  in*  his  later 
years,  and  Mies  Peabody  gave  some  very  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
hi.  habit  of  writing  In  his  journal  whatever 
thought  came  to  him  at  the  time,  and  then 
combining  these  appropriately  with  tbe  es- 
says afterward.  She  had  often  seen  these 
journals,  and  sometimes  two  sentences  ap- 
pearing consecutively  in  an  essay  were  writ- 
ten apart  In  space  as  well  as  in  time,  "One 
at  the  "White  Mountains:  the  next,  year*  af- 
ter, in  Palermo."  Tbe  popular  idea  tbat  they 
therefore  had  no  spiritual  relation  Is  errone- 
ous, however,  for  there  is  tbe  highest  unity 
and  tbe  most  intimate  inter-relation  of  part* 
in  every  essay. 

The  beautiful  poem  "Woodnotea"  ombod- 
•-*  In  i x.  etical  form Cmersdh's  "Philosophy  oi 
Nature,"  and  "The  Sphynx,"  more  completely 
than' any  other.  Is  tbe  exponent  of  bra  theory 
of  life. 

Mr.  John  Albee's  part  ia  tbe  Emerson 
week  came  Friday  morniDg,  and  bis  theme 
was  "The  Essayist."  To  view  Emerson  in  the 
light  of  literary  criticism  does  not  reach  hi* 
aims,  his  powers  and  bis  effort.  The  present 
attitude  of  tbe  ordinary  critic  is  to  laud  the 
writer,  and  to  disparage  the  friends  who  ap- 
preciated him  wben  they  themselves  saw 
only  subject  for  score.  They  disparage 
those  who  anticipated  their  discovery.  They 
aay  he  has  a  larger  world  than  Concord,  etc., 
•tc.  But  "it  is  much  more  easy  to 
satirize  Emersonians  tban  to  know  Emer- 
son." These  critic*  are  like  "row*  of  pins 
In  a  paper,  very  small  heads  and  very 
•harp  polnta."  They  "make  a  saint  leap  from 
11*  cbair,  but  they  never  kill  anybody."  The 
other  class  of  critics  endeavor  to  fix  bis  place 
as  a  writer.  He  never  writes  as  a  purely  iav 
Ullectual  exarriM,  and  "to  follow  him  by  a 

literary  method  1*  to  mi*s  his  mewsige."  He 
does  not  climb  by  stages,  bnt  alights  on  the 
b  i..btn  and  then  descends  by  familiar  path*, 
or  Mays  there,  passing  from  one  height  to 
ai  other.  While  most  essayist*  take  a  sub- 
ject and  finish  It,  leaving  no  gapa  for  the 
reader  to  supply,  be  thought  men  were  wiser 
than  they  knew,  and  left  much  for  them  to 
find  out  for  themselves.  He  led  them  to 
think,  and  thus  supply  what  be  only  sug- 
gested. 
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He  did  not  make  an y  distinct  clarification, 
and  you  never  knew  what  be  waa  going  to 
pay;  or,  aa  Lowell  said  of  Theodore  Parker, 
whether  on  a  particular  occasion  you  "were 
10  be  Bibled  or  Koraned."  He  did  not  con- 
struct a  single  great  work  of  art,  bat  often 
moved  his  sentence!*  about  from  one  essay  to 
another.  Yet  to  read  him  is  to  open  the 
mind  to  great  works  of  art.  He  did  not  bor- 
row his  style  from  anyone  else,  but  had  a 
style  of  his  own ;  and  to  criticise  it  is  not  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  other  great  writers, 
but  with  the  ideal  of  what  style  should  be 
[and  style  Mr.  Sanborn  afterward  defined  aa 
the  ability  to  "implant  the  thought  indelibly 
in  the  mind."  One,  then,  has  a  style,  and  it 
is  no  consequence  whether  it  compares  with 
one  man's  or  another's.] 

To  be  eloquent  one  must  have  an  occasion, 
an  audience.  Emerson  addresses  himself  to 
his  own  prepared  mind.  His  essay  was  as 
good  as  his  lecture,  and  the  character  was  re- 
tained when  the  thought  became  poetry.  His 
style  was  captivating,  higher  than  the  mere- 
ly literary.  Joubert,  In  his  "Author,  Paint- 
ed ly  Himself/1  has  some  sentences  which 
fit);  describe  Emerson:  "It  is  my  province 
to  sow  and  not  to  build  or  eonnd ;"  "It  is  not 
my  periods  I  polish,  but  my  ideas;"  "I  pause 
until  the  drop  of  light  of  which  I  am  in  need 
tails  from  my  pen."  80  Emerson's  will  was 
employed  in  preparing  his  mind  for  this  mo* 
rneut.    He  says,  in  "Merlin"— 

"Great  Is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners  of  the  bard ; 

He  rbaii  not  bis  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  ot  rhythm  and  number; 

But,  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought. 

He  sball  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme." 
And  again* 

"He  shall  not  seek  to  weave, 
In  weak,  unhappy  time*, 
Kfflcaciou*  rhymes;— 
Wait  Als  returning  strength" 
Nothing  could  better  express  his  own  style 
and  habit.    The  "muse  will  enter  If  you  do 
not  stand  In  your  own  light,"  said  Mr.  Alhee. 
"He  listened  to  the  still  small  voice,  and  an- 
nounced that  it  could  speak  in   English." 
Be   advises   us    to    follow     our    Instincts; 
"do     not    conform,     nor     make   an  effort 
to  be  consistent.    Break  np  the  tiresome  old 
heavensl    Eat,  drink,  temperately.    Smoke 
half  the  cigar,  throw  the  other  half  away. 
Even  pie  was  made  to  be  eaten.    Keep  the 
mind  open  and  the  heart  sincere." 

He  believed  in  intuition  and  that  real  in- 
tuition is  the  power  of  recognizing  God  not 
in  ourw-U  alone,  but  in  any  human  being* 
He  began  with  great  subjects  and  was  as 
good  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end.  Hts 
style  was  one  ahort  sentence  and  then  anoth- 
er, and  as  one  has  said,  "their  connection  Is 
in  God." 

In  his  lectures  he  appeared  to  be  thinking 
as  be  spoke,  not  to  have  concluded  bla 
thought  beforehand.  Old  Sojourner  Truth 
once  said  to  an  audience — "You  have  come 
here  to  bear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  have 
come  for  the  same  purpose,"  and  thus  Emer- 
son appeared  to  his  hearers.  Like  the  flash 
of  a  cannon  his  thought  was  seen  before  it 
was  heard. 

There  is  always  room  in  essay  writing  to 
say  what  comes  into  the  bead,  but  then  there 
muBtbeaheadl  He  flatters  us  into  feeling 
that  he  is  making  memoranda  for  us  to  com- 
plete. The  essay  is  not  one  of  the  grand 
forms  of  literature,  and  the  content  is  all  that 
can  give  it  value.  His  style  Is  somewhat  like 
Bacon's,  yet  not  so  strained  of  personality, 
and  on  the  other  band  he  is  not  ao  whimsical 
ac<l  personal  as  Montaigne.  The  essay  closed 
with  the  reading  of  a  beantifnl  sonnet,  writ- 
ten  by  Mrs.  Kinney,  the  mother  of  the  poet 
Stedman. 

A  lively  and  quite  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed, several  of  the  audience  taking  part. 
A  gentleman  who  read  the  poet  forty  years 
sgo  and  whose  whole  after  reading  was  but 
a  commentary  on  his  Assays,  told  some  amus- 
ing incidents  of  his  failure  to  procure  a  vol- 
ume of  them  when  they  were  out  of  print. 
One  bookseller  answered  htm, "No,  bat  I  have 
Pope's  Essays,  and  I  think  those  will  do  as 
well."  And  then  said,  "No,  sir;  got  Emer- 
son's Arithmetic,  though;"  ana  when  told 
that  it  was  Emerson  the  transcendentallat 
ihat  was  wanted,  he  added,  "Oh,  young  man, 
if  he  's  a  transcendentallat,  I  would  n't  have 
his  rook  in  my  store.    I'mi  Bible  man." 

Very  interesting  was  Miss  Peabody's  ac- 
count of  the  poet  as  a  lecturer  and  of  his 
manner  of  turning  bis  lectures  into  essays. 
He  "hung  them  up  to  let  the  chaff  blow 
away."  He  "gave  the  octaves  and  left  bis 
bearers  and  readers  to  make  out  the  melody," 
though  when  he  began  to  lecture  be  gave  the 
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melody  himself  much  more  nearly.  His 
visit  to  Europe  in  1847  changed  his  manner. 
He  became  more  quiet,  stopped  "chanting" 
his  lecture  and  seemed  to  offer  his  ideas  with 
timidity  and  reserve.  He  could  be  very  elo- 
quent and  was  when  speaking  for  the  right 
in  a  reform,  as  he  could  and  did  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  war.  He  had  to  come  for- 
ward because,  as  he  said,  "Boston  had  de- 
scended to  the  slaveholder's  level,"  and  in 
this  speech  be  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  Web- 
ster, and  described  the  car  ot  slavery 
with  the  "great  apostle"  as  one  of  the 
horses.  "Must  tbey  take  our  Webster 
too,"  be  exclaimed,  "and  put  the  bit  in 
his  mouth!"  Afterward,  said  Miss  Peabody, 
"when  the  great  uprising  came  and  Lincoln 
called  for  his  men,  and  a  flag  burst  out  from 
every  window  and  on  every  hilltop,  and  as 
Lucy  Larcom  said,  'the  passion  flower  of  76 
had  bloomed  in  every  land,'  he  expressed 
his  delight  ci  finding  that  after  all  the  truth 
was  underneath  the  seeming  indifference  of 
the  North,  and  now  that  the  test  had  come  it 
bad  burst  forth."  These  lectures,  or  speeches, 
he  would  not  publish,  because  they  were  of 
the  transient  and  did  not  belong  to  the  uni- 
versal literature.  He  might  have  been  the 
greatest  popular  orator,  had  he  chose. 

In  regard  to  his  style  there  was  some  little 
conversation,  Mr.  Ward  saying  that  he  told 
him  he  "got  it  by  striking  out."  He  called 
himself  the  "most  indebted  man,"  and  said 
that  "none  but  an  inventor  knows  how  to 
borrow."  Matthew  Arnold  was  accused  of 
being 'blind  to  the  quality  of  style."  Mr. 
Harris  pointed  out  that  Emerson  had  lnlped 
us  to  blow  away  tho  chaff  and  find  what  is 
true  in  literature  and  ethics,  Just  as  he  him- 
self gleaned  from  his  own  works  just  what 
and  only  what  was  absolutely  essential,  and 
left  the.  rest  to  blow  away.  h.  ft.  1. 

^Harrietts  Re    Shat- 
\ tuck   in   The  Boston 
Transcript 

THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM 


?Trs.  Howe  Discusses   Emerson 
as  a  Gentleman, 


The  Man  Never  False  to  the 
Usages  of  Society. 


Ills  Manner*   Equul  to  the 


Affe  mid  All  Agret. 


V 


ftr-sciix  dispatch  to  thr  fifrald.i 
CON'cor.D,  July  Or.,  i:+S4.  The  eun  always 
ihiues  when  Mrs.  Howe  visits  Concord.  There 
is  the  glow  of  life  in  the  clear  fky,  and  there 
Is  the  quietening  of  life  when  it  11  fc  nown  that 
she  it  to  speaX.  She  iv  one  of  the  lew  women 
of  our  day  who  can  appear  en  the  platform 
without  mating  one  wi<h  she  were  a  man. 
the  never  dy+)i  anything  unwomanly,  hut, 
observant  as  sue  is  or  th«  forms  of  socictv, 
chela  never  complacently  conventional;  she 
darea  to  say  wont  the  thinks.  Phe  saya 
H  boldly,  peacefully,  wltn  a  certain  fas- 
cination, and,  though  herself  near  or  beyond 
the  eeventtoi,  she  wears  all  her  weight  of 
yeare  auid  learning  lightly,  like  a  flower.  It  la 
as  keen  enjoyment  to  women  a*  to  men  to  bear 
her  Epeafc.  Not  that  she  U  so  wise,  but  the  Is 
always  sensible,  and  never  pars  the  word  that 
Is  too  much.  No  one  could  better  discuss 
Emerpon's  relations  to  society,  end  bta  man- 
ners £p  a  gcmletnan,  and  the  brief  extract 
gWen  below  will  whet  the  appetite  or  tho  pub- 
lic to  read  bcr  entire  lecture  with  interest  as 
soon  as  It  la  printed  In  boot  form.  First,  the 
•poke  of  the  generad  character  of  society,  and 
then  ehe  said: 

Mr.  Emerson's  years  surpassed  man's  three 
srornand  ten.  His  lotellcctual  activity  covert 
the  whole  period  Intervening  between  hit  early 
manhood  and  lilt  71st  year.  Vet  I  cannot  tlnd 
In  what  1  have  known  of  ltd*  time  any  evi- 
dence that  the  community  at  large  felt  lt#elr 
eilher  wiser  or  riper  for  bis  presence.     If  this 

-ran  true  of  th?  l-n.i world.  It  wan  equally 

tJiJC  of  the  world  of  fashion.  If  1  remember 
rltfutlT,  there  were  many  years  of  his  life  in 
which  his  words  and  works  were  valued  by  a 
very  fmail  nnmW  of  people.  Has  he  nut  hini- 
FOtfiaid,  turning  hhfacelrom  his  own  Ho-mn, 
••iiood-by  proud  world  I  I'm  t-oing  home;  thou 
art  not  my  fnend,  nor  am  1  Urine.."  Kven  the 
recognized  literary  men  of  the  lima  paid  him 
Hit  1. ■  nt'.entlon.  Tho  eloer  Dana,  In  thow  days, 
hi  least,  would  bavrclintd  him  anions-  other 
eccentric  dinurbers  of  peace  and  religion, 
t'on.Hlu*  C.  relton,  while  professor  of   Greek 


•t  Harvard,  wrote  a  notice  of  one  or  hi"  hooks, 
which  Iip  comjured  10  the  cran^f  peel  and 
wawr  of  r>ickeii6'  little  march:one*F,  with  the 
explanation  that  "if  vou  make  hi-lieve  very 
imtch,   it  is  very  good."    1  remember  having 

item 

Sharply  Called  to  Acconat 
soma  43  yeari  ago  for  advising  ao  acquaint- 
ance to  attend  the  first  course  of  lecture* 
which  he  gave  in  New  York,  and  I  remember 
thinking  that,  from  ao  orthodox  polot  of  view, 
]  bad  been  a  little  imprudent  In  doing  so.  In 
those  dnys.  and  loDg  after.  Cambridge  held 
him  In  doul4ful"and  supercilious  considera- 
tion. The  world  of  fashion  onlv.  in  rare  In- 
terval? knew  enouch  of  him  to  laujrh  at  blm. 
It  would  be  instructive  for  us  to  compare  Mr. 
Emerson's  attitude  toward  society  with  that 
of  Margaret  Fuller  in  tnedays  when  each  had 
.a  position  of  strange  nee  a  and  novelty.  I 
>hould  aay  that  Mr-  EiutrBouV  patient  and 
Kautlou  nature  made  hit  wnlflaa  a  iau  a* 
gresalve  one  than  that  of  his  brilliant  con- 
temporary.  Margaret's  eloquence,  which 
Cave  expression  to  the  quirk  and  vehement 
action  or  bt-r  mind,  wa*  le»*  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  reserved  judgment  than  was  Mr. 
tmer.-cn's  more  deliberate  «noeeh.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  Margar- 
et's encounter  with  the  society  of  her  youth 
was  more  of  a  hnnd-tc-hnnd  heht  than  Mr. 
Kmerson  was  called  on  to  uiaima.n.  '1  he  fact 
m  as  aggravated  in  her  cape  by  tho  displeasure 
v.'hlcu  '.he  worshippers  of  cuotom  always  visit 
upon  innovators,  lift  critical  attitude,  her 
authoritative  manner,  and  her  somewhat 
novel  method  of  imparting  what  she  knew, 
brought  upon  her  a  wrath  and  ridicule  which 
Mr.  Kiuerson  w.16  not  likely  to  encounter.  A 
solemn  suavity  was  his  paved  by  an  over* 
threading  chit  :rfulne£S,  and  an  eye  In  which 
severity  of  observation  and  kindliness  of  Judg- 
ment were  strangely  blended.  These  traits  of 
person  and  of  character  made  Mr.  Emerson's 
relations  with  thofe  around  blm  smoother  at 
the  start,  and  the  severe  sentiments  which  he 
sometimes  lulnunated  took  by  surprint  those 
who  looked  into  his  genial  countenance.  1 
cannot  follow  him  lu  the  steps  by  which  he 
came  to  Ft*nd  tu  the  jK>dtion  where  we  all  re- 
member him,  in  conceded  eminence,  as  rtrst  In 
rank  among  our  men  of  letlfcis.  U  e  aU  know 
that  each  of  these  tlop?  was  brave,  true  and 
Independent.  Clad  In  his  wonderful  tempera* 
■m-nt,  as  In  a  r-eraph's  rolrien  armor,  Mr. 
l.Diersoit  revived  the  dead  form?  of  his  time, 
showing  neither  fear  nor  favor  to  what  he 
sound  amis*.  A  slncrle  figure  was  he 
lu  lilt.  Brave  ("nuode, 
for  though  the  Held  was  full  or  fighters  not 
ODe  followed  his  device,  What  could  give  oi-e 
man  the  com  age  to  expose  so  many  shams? 
His  tnowledge  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
to  give.  The  tardiness  of  the  attainment  of 
Mr.  Emerson  to  the  recognition  to  which  he 
was  entitled  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he,  lite  some  of  his  peer?,  had  to  teach  a 
new  valuation  to  the  community  which  as* 
turned  to  ludge  him.  Certain  forms  of  belief, 
of  reasoning,  of  expression,  had  in  the  minds 
of  men  become  so  hardened  out  ol  second 
nature  into  second  death,  that  the  fossilized 
community  was  grown  Incapable  of  entertain- 
ing a  iiovtlty.  To  It,  religion  meant  a  cate- 
chism and  a 'creed.  Mr.  Eincrson  wrought 
alone.  His  manner  of  work  was  Individual, 
and  he  held  to  it,  nerer  borrowing  Parker's 
hammer  nor  Phillips'  flashing  artiUerv. 
This  was  tho  record  of  a  subtle  sol- 
vent which  changed  enmity  Into  friendship 
and  the  titter  of  ridicule  Into  the  paran  of 
praise.  The  perfect  politeness  of  Mr.  Emer* 
ton's  attitude  Id  regard  to  society  appears  as 
much  in  what  Is  remembered  of  his  life  as  In 
hi?  worts.  A  gTcat  sensltlvenes  s  to  the  rights 
and  claims  of  others  sometimes  made  him  a 
waiter  when  other--  dashed  headlong  into  the 
llirot.  When  he  distinctly  »aw  what  to  aim  at,  a 
single  shaft  from  bU  bow  flew  far  and  hit  the 
mark.  There  are  some  rude  truths  which  It  la 
polite  to  utter,  just  as  it  would  be  polite  for 
one  to  stiate  his  grandfather  It  he  were  sleep- 
ing to  his  hurt.  The  utterance  of  those  truths 
■was  never  shirted  by  Mr.  Emerson ;  but  his 
manner  of  imparling  rather  encouraged  those 
who  were  In  error  to  come  out  of  it  than  con- 
demned them  to  abide  In  their  sins.  I  do  not 
remember  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  think 
that  once  out  of  it  he  eyed  it  askance. 
Kot  the  pulpit  of  Channlcg  and  Parser,  but 
that  from  which  a  learned  Ignorance  sought 
to  impose  its  limits,  and  In  which  a  surface 
morality  forbade  the  digging  of  a  deeper  well. 
1  once  heard  him  5  ay  that  he  entered  the  pulolt 
unwillingly  because  It  contained  traditions 
which  he  neither  wished  to  accept  nor  respect. 
Mr.  Emerson's  power  ol  critical  appreciation 
Is  nowhere  more  fullr  shown  than  in  bit 
-Eiiffliih  Traits."  >  rom  the  studious  and 
laborious  seclusion  of  his  Concord  home,  he 
■went  In  18-17  to  the  world's  metropolis,  to 
].ondon  and  Its  tindrM  cities.  Recognition 
he  found,  and  of  ibe  best.  The  book  startles 
us  by  Its  trenchant  statements,  which  cat 
"deep  down  the  middle  of  F.ngllrh  character." 
It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  grasp  and 
comprehension  with  which  it  present*  the 

Strona*  wntl  ttedavrinloa*  a*«lnt* 
of  the  race.  Mr.  Emerson  Dnda  the  Knjllaa 
led  by  a  coarse  logic  to  worship  wealth  aa  the 
abaolute  test  and  criterion  of  merit.  Be  tU4a 
than  ftua*  gli  em  gap  £  Qe  ser-rfee  of  ia*rtf 
]trag,  whom  ho  charitably  recognizes  aa  an 
ancient  Norso  deity.  Well  docs  he  remark 
that  the  Engl  (ill  have  a  great  range  of  *cale, 
from  frivolity  to  exquisite  rcllnement,  since 
the  diivs  when  this  hook  tva-  written,  thv  Mli 
tiide  ot  Great  nritaln  to  the  ret-l  of  the  world 
Iiae  changed,  not  aitugethir  for  the  belter.  >lu> 
then    npprarets    as   it*    u)iole;i-i.     since    the 

da\<  when  -Mr.  Kmor*on  wrote,  the   pitcu 

der.eo  n  Inch  he  gives  tOtllOKnglioh  education, 
utiihoishlp  and  »-cho1nrrhlp  i*  no  mure  lo  ho 
conceded.  American  education  Is  tuund  to 
develop  the  faculties,  nion-  fully  tlun  does  the 
drill  of  Uxrnrd  and  t  mi, bridge.  The  it 
t .finely  limited  hnn.on  or  >  ncU-h 
life  produces  a  national  thcrisighied- 
jiefS  which  is  not  happily  reproduced 
among  us  by  select  youths  y  '■"■•-  n^vnU 
view  even  thing  through  I  ho  craved  or  f*l»c 


social  ambition  and  n-nd  Ihcni  abroad,  o*- 
ten«ibly  to  inakp  gt'inl<*inpn  or  llioin.  ,  It  1? 
Ionian's  not  iieccs^arv  to  thy  that  :-ucre*s 
tioo<  not  alwavs  attend  the  effort.  I  have 
r-nokeTi  of  Mr.  £mor»oii  as  a  critic  and  teacher 
Of  EOCictv.  J  would  al-o  speak  of  him  ns  an 
exemplar.  In  an  age  in  which  dead  Salutes 
ruled  tlie  land,  In-  hfti-ti  a  courageous  voice 
proclaiming  the  holy  law*  whu>e  spirit  un- 
derlies the  dead  letur  of  prescription.  »  h*-n 
Justice  was  meleaaut  and  iinacepuul''  the 
whole  world  o\er,  he  pointed  to  her 
ermine  and  said-  "it  f=  ermine  i-l.ll." 
When  wild  crowds  khriokml,  r..ged  and 
hooted  against  the  opponents  of  huiu:m 
slavery,  he  answered  the  rud.  symphony  wiiii 
the  laughter  of  tbe  gods.  In  a  time  lull  of 
person:.!  pretension,  hi*  |K>ise  or  niodrM  dig- 
nity rebuked  the  larlastic  and  sl^iicd  the 
grovelling.  Validity  wan  in  his  walr.,  I1I5  nod, 
h:s  every  gesture.  "Nothing  utiworiliy  would 
care  to  show  its\lr  in  hi>  presence.  Vulgar. ty 
of  rustic  or  of  millionaire  would  retire  to  the 
background  when  be  was  preretiU  The  won- 
derful eve,  the  wonder: ul  tnille,  not  only  re- 
buked theu,  but  cast  th'  ui  Oi*t.  The  feminine 
follies,  which  are  -o  intangible,  yet  so  power- 
ful—how  well  he  understood  ;lum!  lie  sroke 
for  woman  sufl'raire  more  than  once  with  sober 
weight  and  earne?:ne^s      The 

Character  «ml  Inlelltfeiaee 
of  the  women  who  ask  for  it  impressed  him 
with  a  belief  that  the  time  for  it  had  come. 
What  ought  I  to  he  able  to  tell  you  about  Mr. 
Emerson,  you  here  In  Concord,  who  so  long 
enjoyed  his  Inspiriting  end  delightful  pres- 
ence? Tou  may  say  to  me:  "We  knew  ti.ra 
ftrnlj  prime  and  his   nome  village,  wbpre  ihe 

«aa  could   not   grow   without  bin:-"    How 
ae   took    outside  these  familiar  hounds? 

How  did  he  shine  anions  the  world's  constel- 
lations? And  1  replv  :  He  shone  always  with 
hi?  own  peculiar  lustre,  calm  and  radiant. 
Need  1  say  that  he  still  so  shines?  "o  much  of 
his  thou"'ht-11fe  was  cast  in  forms  of  immortal 
beauty  that  It  endures  and  will  endure  for  gen- 
erations that  never  heard  his  voice  nor  saw 
hip  smile,  a  joy  and  an  inheritance,  nay,  a  pres- 
ence deep  in  its  questioning  ana  steadfast  lu 
Its  abiding. 

After  the  coneluslonof  Hrs.  Howe's  lecture, 
there  was  a  general  conversation  covering  the 
point-  presented  by  her,  but  also  branching 
ofi  into  much  beside,  in  which  Mr.  S.  11. 
Emcrv,  Jr.,  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris,  Mns  I'oabody, 
M.  KenedePovcn  Helleisle  of  Paris,  Kev.  Dr. 
Holland  of  New  Orleans  and  Mr.  Ldwin  1>. 
Mead  had  thi-  leading  tharc.  This  concluded 
the  session  of  the  week.  On  Monday  morn 
ing  Mi>8  Pea  bod  v  wili  give  her  recollections 
of  "Ijuc^on  in  the  Pulpit,"  and  Mr?.  Kdnih 
D.  Cheney  will  cive  her  reminiscences  of 
"Emerson  in  7lo6ton,"  find  on  Monday  even- 
tag  Mr.  F-  IS.  Sanborn  will  lecture  on  "l.nier- 
son  Among  the  Poets." 


THE    EMERSON    SYMPOSIUM. 

The  discussion  of  Emenson's  geuius  and 
character,  which  is  now  going  on  at  Con- 
cur J,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Lis  own 
]jUics — the  pines  about  his  home  and  about 
Ii'ib  grave — is  one  of  peculiar  significance 
and  interest.  He  lent  to  Concord  as  a  tortr 
the  strength  of  his  name,  so  that,  in  a  scute, 
it  bears  to  the  counlry  at  large  the  relation 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  tiie  home 
of  Goethe  at  Weimar  has  borne  to  the  Oct - 
man  empire  of  which  it  is  an  honored  part 
The  seliool  of  philosophy  owes  its  location  at 
Concord  to  the  fact  that  Emerson  and  Alcott 
had  chiefly  influenced  the  thought  of  Ihe 
younger  men  who  endeavored  to  make  :t  a 
channel  of  Spiritual  truth  to  the  religious 
life  of  Ihe  nabon.  There  is  the  beauty  of 
filners  in  gathering  up  the  memorials  of 
Kmcr«on  ond  Alcott,  as  mrn  have  gathered 
the  memor.alg  of  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  in 
presenting  w>lh  reverence  and  efTecfion  true 
and  just  views  of  what  thes*.  have  been  to 
American  life' aril  letters.  The  only  atmos- 
phere in  which  great  uita  ran  bj  under- 
stood is  the  atmosphere  of  truth. — honest 
statement*  of  fa;t,  whether  negative  or  jwsi- 
tive,  but  couched  111  lliose  tonus  of  jubiioe 
and  pus'.tive  feeling  which  represent  Ihe 
highest  and  truest  judgments  of  character. 
It  is  in  this  alnu»ppbcrc  that  Kinerrvu  and 
Alcott  are  now  coiisidere<l»at  C.mcord,  and, 
so  far,  it  i*  no  eicc>s  of  praise  to*ay  that 
Ibe  levtures  and  essayi  and  coover-atiuns 
that  have  ci  n -timed  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hours  have  been  uncommonly  iuteroNl- 
ing.  Tbe  right  men  have  spoLen,  and  the 
right  word*  have  been  said.  LuWy  has 
parsed  by,  and  the  truth  has  been  p»>- 
nouncedw:tb  lhat  large  freeilora  fuf  which 
Emerson  «  js  hlnL**lf  dietinrruislicd. 
Much  remains  lo  be  tiaid  during  the  present 
Wvek,  but  what  hasuiready  been  uttered  is 
perhaps  us  true  a  R-ti.ng  forth  of  Euienon 
as  could  be  desired.  It  w  a  rare  opjjnrtunity 
wh'ch  tho-^e  tnjoy  who  arc  now  at  tVnvord. 
Three  femratiooi  are  gathered  nround  the 
home  and  grave  of  Emerson.  The  venerable 
Kl'iubeth  PealKxly,  lorcmoat  smoug  the  In- 
tellectual women  of  the  century,  lives  again 
her  }outh  and  womanhood  is  the  brers  two 
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generations  of  younger  stuicnta  p»y  tbeir 
tributes   or    record    their     appreciation   of 
Emerson,  sod  a  1J%  Ihe  word  that   supplies 
the  furc*ot  ton  link  a.     Hhe  gave  the  keynote  to 
Emerson *a  teaching  when  she  gaij,  in  trns- 
Id?  the  tics   that  bound   him  to  Alcott,  that 
his  iumgi nation  revealed  to  him  truth  which 
be      would      not     accept     till     he    coald 
verify  it  in  hia  own  ex)>crirnce.     A^rain,  the 
.noted  the  true  chancter  of  the  change  that 
is  remarked    between    his  early  and   later 
st>le,  as  aL*o  between   his  early  ond  later 
lectures,  at  determined    b>  hia  vii.it   to  Eng- 
land and  by  hia  admiration  of  the  English 
method  of  writing  and   speaking,  which   be 
thought  to  be  more   honest,  because  more 
e!o«e  to  the  fnc-t.  than   the  American.     And, 
ajrain,  *he  touched  the  inner  fact  of  Erocr- 
Eon's  spiritual   life  in  Mating  that  he  was 
new  averse   to  religion,  only  averse  to  it* 
empty  forms,  and  that  in   his'  Inter  life  even 
th?  f*.rm>ramo  *o  have  a    reality  that   liny 
did  I!-:  hau-in  ciiy  ^ui-hood.    i;.it   Mi** 
Pt-i^iO'ly  is  n-it  the  only  one  who  contributes 
to  the-   la'ne  of  tj.t?    Emerson    symposium. 
The  lectures    nnd  the   cMnmcnts  on   them 
draw  (t.it  nil   (hum   who  have  touched  Emer" 
"Mi's  liie  or  th/ired  his  thought,  and  the  prr- 
*.»,•!*   '■i-'  iking  f.rc   j-j^t    far  eitoilgu   auuy 
fn  :n   li's  ].-:•  .-'.aliiy   to  be    l.t.ih    pnisroits 
fl'vJ  j^i-!.     II.-   is   ulifady    one    of  the  i.fi- 
iii  tmN.    The  way  in  which  the  criticism  of 
Avnnl  •  ai:  1   Morley  has  been  met  reveals  the 
vider  ruo:?>  which  Kmerson  \*  making  fur 
hims-li:     Mr.  Arnold   undertook  to  pat  him 
in  his  place  as  a   literal-}    man,  md   failed. 
Like  .T."-l;  in  the  tux,  lie  would  not  «tny 
wh  ]«■  Mr.  Arnold  put  him.    And  Mr.  Mor- 
]c\ ,  who  lies  Ios:  in  h.s  worship  of  humanity 
th"  man}  instincts  of  the  spiritual    uuan,  is 
fi'ifilly  r?niOT('l  from   th"  point  whore   be 
could  >*c  the   prevailing ethical  and  spiritiml 
qimiity  of  Jimerwin.     'ihe-p  poii.ts  are  being 
ih'l'Oiitely  and   intvmitiully   bn-ught  out   in 
the  daiiy  diseuasion*  at  Concord.     The  groat 
things    for    which    Eniers-j'n   livei,  and   by 
which  he  is  de.it ined  to  live  evermore,  have 
been  emphasized.    The  subject  is  too   pTt.il 
for  merely  small  tulk  or  go&sip  about  him, 
and  all    that    belungs    to    his   common  life 
mn'tpg  his  ft-llows  is  ennobled  by  the«thicnl 
qimiity  of  the   man.     The  blockheads  who 
were   transformed   into  Ftill  greater  block- 
heads bj  rcad.ng  Emerson  are  so  consjiicu- 
ous  bj  thelr/abwcee  at  Concord  as  "to  indi- 
cate tlial  the   better   thought  of  the  age  is 
already  reaching  the  higher  consciousness  of 
moral   and   hpiritunl    truth,   which   he   was 
among  the  first    to  recognize  in  our  own  day. 
And  in  this   lapre  wrise  the  Emerson   eym- 
IKsJuci  is   on  event  which,  both   by  what  is 
said  on  the  sj*ot  and  by  what  will  Foon  find 
its  way  into  book  form,  will   be  one  of  the 
way   murks  in  American    life    nnd    letters. 
Emerson  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the 
chiff  religmua  teachers  of  the  age,  and  tail 
is  the  trend  of  the  tulk  at  Concord. 
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enoe  how  religious  Emerson  really  was,  though  he 
had  doubts  of  the  divine  Personality,  and  broke 
with  organized  religion  on  account  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  forms  of  the  Church  rather  than 
with  her  faith.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
Doctor  bad  himself  remained  in  the  pulpit  He 
was  extravagant  in  his  optimism.  There  is 
not  a. verse  of  his  which  does  not  cheer  and 
exhilarate,  and  never  does  he  pander  to  despon- 
dency and  despair.  His  yea  was  always  yea,  and 
his  nay,  nay ;  but  his  yes  was  more  emphatic  than 
his  no.  We  see  in  him  how  the  prophet  most 
not  cease  to  call  the  priests  to  account,  tow  he 
must  not  break  the  idols,  but  put  them  out  of  the 
way.  He  can  be  popular  only  with  a  class.  He 
lacks  rush  and  passion,  does  not  flame  or  eren 
flow,  but  rather  climbs  where  few  can  find  a  foot- 
ing. His  growth  was  not  that  of  a  flower,  but  of 
a  gem.  His  se.-mons  prefigured  the  style  of  hia 
essays.  All  words  are  dynamites,  few  of  which  go 
off  in  most  hands;  but  Emerson  always  explodes 
his.      Our  three  greatest  characters   in   America 
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That  evening,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  showed, 
mainly  in  Emerson's  own  words,  how  completely 
he  identified  religion  with  morality,  and  justified 
the  law  of  duty  from  the  nature  of  man.  Kant's 
ethics  are  a  chronic  crucifixion,  but  Emerson's  are 
a  joy  and  an  inspiration.  His  method  of  ethical 
culture  differs  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  St 
"one  of  the  finest  philosophical  minds  in 
country."  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  Director  of 
School,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  D.D.,  of 
Orleans,  then  complained  of  Emerson  as  not  i 
ciently  religious. 

On   Saturday    morning,   Mrs.    Howe    told 
Emerson  had  been   the  teacher  and  critic  of 
ciety,  while  not  taking  so  aggressive  a,  positioi 
Margaret  Fuller.    Mr.  Malloy  described  au  in 
view  with  Emerson  forty  years  ago,  when  a  na 
paper  in  which  lie  lamented  the  indiffereuce  to 
transcendent  genius  left   out    the   uafamiliar 
jective,  aud  substituted  "tremendous."     Mr.  S. 
born  quoted  his  friend's  remark  IrVut  an  ill-looki 
fellow :  "Iu  hia  boyhood,  he  fell  i\fo  the  fire,  a, 


have  been  Washington,  Lincoln,  that  lily  out  of      somebody  was  misguided  enough  tAiull  him  ou 


Illinois  mud,  and  Emerson.  The  lecture  closed 
thus:  "Others  might  not  agree  with  him.  He 
agreed  with  himself,  and  had  here  below  the  man 
nera  of  the  sky." 

That  evening,  Dr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  Emer 
son  has  shown  how  groundless  is  the  fancy  of  th< 
unfitness  of  scientific  ideas  for  poetry.  Then 
after  a  minute  and  masterly  analysis  of  Nature,  hi 
spoke  of  the  superiority  of  evolution  to  that  viev 
which  the  essay  in  question  places  in  the  mouth  o 
"my  Orphic  poet,"  though  the  words  thus  quota 
were  really  original  with  Emerson, — a  fact  cod 
firmed  by  Miss  Peabody  and  others  who  are  th 
best  authorities. 

Friday  morning,  Mr.  John  Albee  said  Emerso! 
does  not  climb.  He  alights  on  a  summit  and  de- 
scends, or  else  he  stays  on  the  summits,  passing 
from  one  to  another,  as  iu  "The  Over-Soul."  What 
care  he  gave  to  revision  must  have  been  to  single 
sentences,  for  the  connection  is  in  God.  His  Essays 
are  his  most  characteristic  works  and  the  most 
read ;  but  we  could  uever  tell  from  the  title  of  any 
of  them  what  we  can  find  there.  Half  of  them 
present  his  ideals,  and  the  rest  show  how  these  are 
to  be  realized.  No  books  take  so  much  for  granted 
in  the  readers.  He  touches  on  a  thousand  subjects, 
and  leaves  them  all  illuminated.  A  prize  is  in 
every  package.  The  following  sonnet,  by  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Kinney,  the  mother  of  E.  C.  Stedman, 
closed  the  lecture: — 

EMEBBO.V. 

"Like  Borne  old  Titan  of  majestic  height 

His  march  has  been  with  grand  and  solemn  tread, 

The  brain  profoundly  working,  while  the  bead, 

Circled  by  mists,  was  olten  bid  from  sight. 

Vet  from  Its  cloud,  when  great  thought  flashed  to  light, 

That  mighty  brain  by  the  elect  was  read. 

The  many  saw  not,  turned  away  instead: 

His  brightness  veiled  to  them  was  only  nlgbt. 

Hut,  as  he  walked,  anon  on  either  side 


Thus  closed  the  first  series  of  sessiSus. 
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EMERSON  AND  THE  CONCOED  SOHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Oq  Wednesday  morning,  July  23,  brief  addresses 
on  Concord's  great  author  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Cooke.  Passages 
from  Mr.  Alcott's  diary,  giving  his  early  impres- 
sions of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  were  also  read, 
with  this  sonnet  by  Miss  Emma  Lazarus : 

TO  B.  W.  E. 

As  when  a  father  diet,  Us  children  draw 

About  the  empty  hearth,  tbeir  loas  to  cheat 

With  uttered  praise  and  love,  and  oft  repeat 

His  all-famlllar  words  with  whiaperad  awe, 

The  honored  habit  of  his  daiiy  law,— 

Not  for  bis  sake,  but  theirs,  wtiox  feebler  feet 

Need  still  that  guiding  lamp,  whose  faith  leu  sweet 

Misses  that  tempered  patience  without  flare,— 

So  do  we  gather  round  thy  vacant  chair. 

In  thine  own  elm-roofed,  amber-rivered  tows. 

Master  and  Father  I    For  the  love  we  bear, 

Not  for  thy  fame's  sake,  do  we  weave  this  orown. 

And  feel  thy  presence  in  the  sacred  air 

Forbidding  us  to  weep  that  thou  art  (on*. 

The  lecture  that  evening  on  "Emerson  as  an  Amer- 
ican," by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  may  be  found  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Manhattan  Magazine. 

Thursday  morning,  Dr.  Bartol  told  a  large  audi- 
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Emerson  in  Fifteen  Parts. 

I1M.VB  WaLDrj-Esu'iisoif  was  a  gnat  maD\ 
but  whether!  Ujo  world  wtjl  bo  Induced  to 
furiu  any  {liilicV  estimate  ■•-I  his  character 
than  It  already  cntertoius  by  the  dl9cufslon 
now  going  on  in  the  Summer  &-.hool  of  Phi- 
losophy, nt  Concord,  may  well  be  doubted. 

This  Institution  Is  considering  Eheusox's 
genius  under  llfteen  heads,  as  follows: 

•'  I. '  Eintrson's  view  of  Nalnr»  '  Ity  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris; 
2,  '  Emerson's  RLllfflon.'  by  the  R.v.  Dr.  C.  A.  Barlol;  8. 
'Emerson's  Ethics,'  by  :u  f.J.n  D  >!,«.!;  4,  -E.ir.r- 
son's  Maimers  and  Relation  to  Society ,'  liy  Mrs.  Julia 
Word  Howe:  Jr.  -Einemoo  as  Seen  from  India,'  irj  Pro- 
t»j>  Chtindcr  N'-zoomdar  of  Calcutta;  e.  '  Euier.on  at  so 
American,'  or  Mr.  Julian  llawlhurue;  7,  'Emereonin 
the  l*u!l>lt,'  Uv  MieeK.  P.  Pesbod)  :  8.  'A  French  View  of 
Emerson,'  by  M  Rene  de  Poyeti  Bellciple  of  Pari-:  9, 
■Emcrion  In  Boston.' by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheuey;  10,  '  Emer- 
sou  a*  an  Essayist,'  by  Mr.  John  Altee;  11.  'Emerson 
aodThorran:'  12.  '  E.mrr-on'e  vie.,  of  Nstlonslity,'  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Cooke  of  Dedhain;  19.  'Emerson  amoiif 
■lit  Foils,'  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Sanborn;  IS,  'En.enon-S  Rela- 
tion to  Goetlie  and  Carlvle.'  by  Dr.  Harris;  IS.  'The 
Genius  of  Emerson.'  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Channlug  or  Concord." 

The  cream  will  be  diluted  to  very  thin  skim 
milk  by  me  time  the  fifteenth  discourse  has 
been  pronounced. 

Most  men  are  so  constituted  by  nature  as 
to  enjoy  praise,  not  to  say  flattery ;  but  the 
expression  of  admiration  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  person  upon 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  It  Emerson  was  the 
man  wc  suppose  him  to  havo  been,  he  would 
have  found  this  worship  of  the  Concord 
School  utterly  distasteful.  It  is  even  less 
profitable  than  the  work  of  the  Browning  So- 
ciety in  England,  whoso  mcmborespeDd  their 
time  In  discovering  a  significance  In  the 
poet's  works  which  the  author  himself  never 
dreamed  of.  It  consists  chiefly  of  words 
with  vnguc  thoughts  behind  them,  and  most- 
ly thoughts  not  worth  thinking,  and  cer- 
laloly  not  worthy  of  expression. 

A  good  deal  Is  said  nowadays  about  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.  This  Is  the 
sort  of  philosophy  taught  at  Concord.  It  la 
the  philosophy  of  peoplo  who  are  uncon- 
scious that  they  are.  making  themsoircs  ri- 
diculous. 


OOMMOH-SENSE. 

Whom  can  the  lout's  Companion  refer 
to  in  the  openiug  paragraphs  but  the  very 
Emerson  who  has  been  the  topic  of  the 
Concord  School  this  year  ?  But  most  will 
consider  its  language  extreme: 

Until  a  few  months  ago  there  was 
living  in  this  country  a  muQ  who,  in 
the  past  geuenition,  was  followed  by 
many  disciples  as  a  sage  and  prophet. 
A  noted  Englishman  ouce  naked  one 
of  his  fellow-citizens  why  the  "  sage  " 
was  so  totally  forgotten  in  his  old  age. 

"Because,"  wns  the  reply,  "his 
sole  intellectual  capital  was  liis  imagi- 
nation. He  lacked  common-sense. 
He  was  always  a  poor  man,  but  he 
never  worked  an  hour  for  his  own 
support  in  his  life;  and  although  he 
wrote  many  books  he  lias  not  left  a 
single  Noliu  idea  which  can  help  on 
men  to  become  happier  or  better." 

The  verdict  was  severe,  but  just. 
Robert  Southey,  who  had  a  large  pro- 
portion of   that   mixture  of  clear  in- 
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THE  CONCORD  SYMPOSIUM 


A  School  of  Ptiiloscphy  Turned  Into  3 
Malual  Admiration  Society. 


"E11ERSOVS    RELATIONS    TO    SOCIETT." 


Miss    Peabody    Spoils    a    Good    Story 
3L't    Fanny    Elss'er.  , 


fait  pun 


26,  1881%- Ralph  W»ldo  Era 

■  ft*  well  »■  In  bio  mo«t  sen- 
»ruiit  topics,  including  him- 
self, must  have  "left  things,"  a*  tbe  old  lady  said 
of  Ibe  Apostle  Paul,  "at  Tery  Iooia  «ndB,"  for  tntrj 
denomination  claims  hini.  Bocleiv  clalmo  him, 
"philosophies!"  cuobo  who  pretend  to  deipis* 
•ociety  claim  Mm,  and  they  Lt*«  ail  met  At  Concord 
tosabatantiste  taelr  claim*.  There  ii  llttl«  cban«a 
In  tbe  tows  sine*  tbe  chapel  was  dedicated.  In  I860. 
Emerson  baa  died,  Alcolt  baa  become  too  feebj*  to 
bear  tbe  excitement  of  discussion,  and  Hawthorne's 
honat  It  occupied  by  Mr.  Lotbrop,  tb*  pnblianer, 
Mr.  Latbrop,  tbe  aou-iu-Uw  of  air.  Ilawtborne,  liar* 
log  removed  from  tbe  town.  Tbe  chapel  baa  taken 
on  an  air  of  modern  aotiquttj.  If  it  way  be  ao  ei. 
pressed.  Foar  year*  ago  tbe  amooib  pine  boarde 
were  fresb  and  new  and  redolent  of  the  forest; 
now  they  are  wcatber  at.iined  and  romantically 
gray.  Tbe  grapevine  which  clambered  over  Mr. 
loic'i  arbor  in  days  gone  by  baa  grown  and 
spread  until  It  half  obscorea  the  lattice  work 
which  conceals  lht»  open  apace  beneath  tbe  build- 
ing. Tha  flight  of  wooden  atepa  la  not  macb  worn, 
and  the  Interior  ot  the  ball  la  atlll  bare  of  decora- 
tlon.  There  were  hope*  held  out  in  tbe  paat  that 
ib*  ladlea,  attbelr  leisure,  would decorate tbe  walla, 
a*  one  of  tbelr  number,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
of  New  York,  bad  kindly  erected  tbe  building  at 
ber  own  expense,  but  they  aeem  to  hare  treated  tb* 
mailer  philosophically,  and  concluded  that  "what- 
ever Is  in  right."  Kveu  the  enwraviDg  of  tha 
"Bcbool  of  Athens"  bai  vanished.  Tuat  was  a 
alight  reminder  of  tbe  alma  ot  tbe  founders. 

DIKCO.NTESTED   aVCIKKTS. 

A  Tew  basts  »uj  discouttmtrd  looking  ancients  IB 
bas  relief  alone  relieve  tbe  luouoiony  or  th*  pin* 
botrds,  A  bust  of  Euit-raou,  by  French,  stauds  on. 
a  little  bracket  opposite  i  be  stage.  The  atuioapber* 
of  ibe  place  is  mat  of  riuid  economy,  except  in 
lb*  item*  of  It.'bt  and  air.  lu  a  room 
which  wiu  bo. j  comfortably  150  persona 
tbt-rear*  thirteen  windows—  two  Id  the  ancles  of 
tb*  y-'o! — inJ  (wo  doors;  tuere  are  also  twelve  kero- 
sene lamps.  Tbe  vit-w  from  the  windows  Is  not  re> 
markab.e  for  Its  compreuensiveueFB,     Those  at  Ui« 

i-tid    a   e>UQtry    road,    and    the  bay  window  In   the 
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seen  trom  the  interior  of  tbe  ball. 

TBE  PLACE  OF   LOMO   .BADOWt, 

Hawthorne  caled  Concord  the  placa  of  "long 
shadows,"  and  looking  up  through  oue  of  the  win- 
do  w_>  in  lb*  apex  oi  the  roof  at  the  tufted 
pine*  waving  in  the  cool  breeze  one  can 
full'/  sympathize  with  the  Let bean  tenor 
of  those  word-.  Boon  after  Dine  o'clock  tbe  Utile 
company,  recruited  from  tLe  village,  the  surround* 
ing  country  aud  largely  from  tb-*  city  of  boston, 
gathered  rapid  y  and  eettlr-d  Itself  comlortably  to 
bear  Mra.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  lecture  oq 
"Emerson  In  U  is  RelM  loos  to  Sooiety."  Out  of  tb* 
150  present  about  tweuty-flve  were  wentlemeo,  and 
out  of  the  lis  ladisa  about  twenty-five  were  corr*- 
spondeuls  and  reporters.  Prvivions  to  the  reading 
of  tba  lecture  the  attention  of  the  audience  vat 
given  to  a  circular  which  wa*  circulated  by  a  lad* 
who  cam*  onl  on  lb*  traJ*.  tnd*r»«ad*n«  of  fho 
pniloaopuer*.  I'tisy  were  enoloaed  In  envelop** 
and  wre  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of  directions  fog 
walking  in  wisdom's  ways,  but  tbey  turned  ont  to 
be  incendiary  documents  ot  the  most  mysierhone 
order,  w.rnlua  the  Diibllc  against  the  liifloesu>i 
-which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Bussla  sregreduau* 
paining  ivrr  tbe  world  at  large  aud  tbe  Unite*. 
btaies  In  particular.  Their  perusal  might  bo  p"> 
nicloue  If  tbey  were  likely  to  I*  read  through. 
They  were  not  elfned,  and  titer*  we*  not  blue  to 
signify  who  was  their  author.  Tb*y  wer*  dated 
Juu©  27.  HW. 

AH    UNCOKVE<mO)taL  MEETIIIQ. 

Tbe  meeting  was  not  opened  with  prayer,  a*  on 
similar  occasions,  ludeed.  It  wa*  not  opened  a* 
all.  Mr.  B.  M.  Emery.  Jr.,  a  Ooneord  lawyer.  UU 
nd  thin,  with  a  bead  slightly  tinned  with  gray 
itacli.*,  aunoanred  tuat  Mrs.  Howe  would 
r.  and,  ►  ituo*  in  ao  armchair  behind  * 
Howe  proceeded.  Bue  wa*  dressed  1* 
deep  mourning  for  ber  brother,  but  her  ooont*- 
nnuce  was  lighted  by  tb*  familiar  sweet  smile. 
be/  rem. iks.  which  are  to  us  published  with  tb* 
ra-t  of  tbe  lectures  at  tbe  close  of  tbs  course,  had 
necessarily  much  of  herself  mlogled  with  btrrtm- 
lumcenoe*.  sud  Mr.  Emerson,  consllered  as  a  *o» 
clety  msn,  was  not  destined  to  a  blue,  liner*, 
fsrred  to  his  d.sao-t  with  tb*  world  when  be  had 
wearied  of  the  flattery  sod  tb*  grandear  of 
Bo-ion  and  retired  to  Concord,  and  rseltolng  noder 
one  of  those  suady  tree*  composed  those rebel)l"oe 
liues,  "Oood  by,  prtod  world."  Ao..  but  this  litis* 
epi  -ode  lost  all  Its  point  when  Mr.  Frank  time  bora, 
iu  the  after  Iscturs  talk,  said  thst  II  had  b«sn  aa> 
certalned,  beyoud  *  uoubt,  that  those  line*  wer* 
written  at  tb*  age  of  tweuty-one,  wnbln  Ibe  limit* 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  aud  bet  notblnn  whatever  to 
do  with  Couco.d,  so  that  alter  all  tha  poet  was  only 
coqoettlog  wttu  tb*  "proud  world"  and  bla  goodby 
was  all  a  bosx.  How  ni.d  Mrs.  Bows  must  bav* 
bean  I  It  was  one  of  bar  most  effective  points  l* 
toe  srgmnvnt  that  h*  wearied  of  society,  and  ah* 
wa*  not  Interrupted 

M.tlSOM'1    TOtrr*. 

libe  recallod  the  tin.*  when  Ein*r*on  wa*  not  an 


and  oo  i 
read  a  pap 

tabie.    Mr< 


predated  bv  all,  bnt  among  thus*  who  encourage* 
th»-  original  young  tu Inker  was  sir.  Natba*  Apple- 
ton,  who  luvlted  blm  io  bl*  boua*  and  gav*  t* 
him,  *a  she  expressed  it  "hiscouDteaauo*."  Of  hi* 
jouroer  to  L>oudou  and  bin  lecture  toor  throosh 
Ureat  Britain  she  made  special  mention  and  ealisd 
atleutmn  to  hi*  obaervai-on  that  those  who  o*>n* 
over  with   tbe   Ooorjueror   w*re  "thieve*"  *ad    ik* 

•  lesendan'*  of  "pirates,"  but  sb*  f-verlooksd  tb* 
f  Act,  a  a  alsu  did  Mr.  Emrrsoo  at  tuat  time,  tha* 
CoDcr-rd  wan  aotlled  by  tbe  Euglt*b,and  kus  owa 
ancestor,  sir  Peter  Buckley,  g*ve  It  the  mam*  M 
bear*  in  rrcoanltloo  of  tu*  barmoniona  vatnr*  cd 
hie  treaty  with  tb*  Jndlau*.  and  hi*  remark  on  tb* 
peculiar  qualities  of  tbe  Eoffhah  struck  bom*. 
Sb*  was  ralogisllo  of  Mr.  Emerson's  manner,  bnt 
said  that  be  was  ruor*  dtstiugolabvd  In  g*Q*ral 
•oclety  se  ao  "att  ntivs  ll*teo*r"  than  *  floe** 
talker.  At  tbe  close  of  bar  remarks,  which  snggeatavd 
som*  of  the  oaut  of  the  school*,  sb*  moved  Ut 
cuslr  away  from  the  table  and  the  deed  wee  ao*Ow> 
pllabed.  Ou  ber  left  w«erTofesaor  W.  T.  Harris,  who, 
rising  lu  bl*  plaoe,  gave  an  analytic, 1  explanation^ 
of  the  eonrlesy  ot  Mr.  Emerson  ideally  considered, 
Mr.  Emery  and  j  r.  John  Aloes,  of  Newcastle,  N.  IL, 

*  ho  I*  said  to  resemble  the  bust  of  Hawthorn*. 
On  her  rinbt.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peobodr  and  Mr* 
Frank  fiinborn. 

THE  'TOPIC"  OP  TUB  SAT. 
The  conversation  having  become  general,  M>» 
Sanborn  reuoaled  a  few  aneodotee  abont  Ik*  topi* 
of  tb*  morning,  and  illustrated  then)  by  other  JekeS 
penetrated  by  other  emineot  men,  bnt  wuea  h* 
tried  *  to  qnote  poetry  he  was  an  ignomlolooe 
fallnre  and  summered  like  a  public  aobool  boy. 
He  wa*  helped  out  by  Mlas  F.abody,  tbe  sweet*** 
flower  lei  t  in  tb*  fsdlng  Concord  wreath,  ems  told, 
how  Mr.  t:nor-on  *  as  pieaeed  with  theyonsg,  aad, 
uoubtlesa  reuienib-ring  bis  own  youth,  called  It  s> 
rrlm*  to  dlscouratrs  youtbfol  napiratlon*.  Mrs, 
liows  told  the  story  about  Mr.  Emerson  acoona- 
pauylng  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  to  s*e  Faany 
E  saler  dance,  and  Mr.  Emerson  said  to  Mis*  Fuller, 
"ibis  1*  morality,"  and  Mies  Foliar  said  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  "Tnls  is  religion,"  and  appealed  to  Miasj 
Peab'dy  to  know  If  It  im  troc.  Tbe  latter  aald  sb* 
one*  naked  Mr.  Imtnoi  and  he  pat  ber  off  with  s> 
grstnr*.  "Don't,  don't,"  .  *  said;  'it's  too  good  s> 
story."  Mia*  Wabsdy  e poke  of  his  uniform  kind- 
ueaa'Tod  geotlenesa,  and  aald  that  daring  tb*  war, 
whlon  Mrs.  How*  lu  her  lecture  oalled  "tbe  war  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy."  Mr.  Emerson  had  basam. 
accustomed  to  read  lecture*  at  Muoio  Hall  on  8ao- 
day  afternoons.  d*:aylog  bla  eniraaee  till  afker  in* 
reading  ot  tne  Berlptnr**  and  tbahymn;  bnt  •■• 
morning,  soon  after  the  great  np.lalng,  be  entered, 
the  hall  in  time,  and  of  bis  o#n  scoord  read  a  ds- 
votloual  byinn  previous  to  tbe  delivery  of  bl*  l*o» 
tnrs.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mssvd.  *s*lated  by  Profs— or 
Harris,  diacoased  tb*  lector*  of  tb*  previous  ni*M 
with  tbeappareot  object  of  set  tin*  ibe  pree*  right 
apon-the  tueaalog  of  tbe  former  gentleman  1a  bag 
Bwoaarkn  on  Emerson's  belief  Ib  liuoionaJltv. 
nc  sum'*  Anxieioo*  jio^xDaaw. 


THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM. 


Rev.   Dr.    Hollan 

pressed    wbat    be    < 


copM  ( 


kDew    that    If    Mr. 
opinion   on    tble   po 
did    late    In    life    be 


■shipper 
)il      mm 

of  bis  « 


kind- 


•rgyman,  ex- 
^rson's  sentt- 
remsltilug  in  tbe  Church 
man;-  points  had  come  to 
'  theCbnrch.  and  aald  be 
-son  he-d  held  tbe  Fame 
bile  In  tbe  pulpit  that  h* 
»  would  have  left  lu  A 
Piench  gentleman  made  a  Hale  upeecb  In  French 
and  Mrs.  Howe  auxwered  hitu  iu  a  commonplace 
innnner,  but  as  nut  one  in  tw.-uty  of  thoao  present 
knew  what  the/  said  it  passed  for  tbe  tnoat  deeply 
meUDb\alcal  dialogue  In  the  whole  drama. 
Mr.  Clmr  es  Mollo.v.  a 
for  for:y  ye«r\  reiue 
Fails.  Me.,  In  18**.  and  s 
ness  wbeu  he  called  upon  htm  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  lecturing  at  that  place.  He  wsh  in  advance  o' 
the  age  and  bad  conceived  a  great  admiration  for 
Mm  (Mr,  Emerson),  and  bad  written  an  article  for  a 
Oiuutry  p  -per  speaking  o'  blm  as  a  "tranSi-endaut 
treuliiH"  aud  tbe  pilutrr  cuau^td  It  to  "tremeu- 
dons."  He  der.cru.ed  his  iiiortlfleat Ion.  but  tiiej 
mvor  of  tbe  master  seoined  to  atom  for  It  all. 
Ho  they  had  a  coaev,  chatty  morning  at  the  "Hill- 
ride  Ouapel,"  recalling  old  times  and  old  associa- 
tions connected  with  ibe  lllu-xrionu  topic  of  th* 
day,  but  as  far  removed  from  the  ubjert*  for 
wnich  tue  school  was  founded  as  doubtless  it 
would  be  from  the  desire  of  M>',  Euieraou  himself 
personally  to  be  made  the  subject  of  their  medita- 
tions, however  flattering  to  hi*  character  th*j 
might  to*. 

N.Y.    Herald 

Tla«     Concord     Symposium. 

Oar  correspon4ent  at  Concord  gives  tbe 
points  which  £*hftrActeiaze  the  present  ses- 
sion of  yW  .^'School  fcf  Ppitosophy/*  aid 
which  wo|il\  seem  to  DC  apery  weak  ml 
tare  djf  £m\rson  and  water/  -Ja/isV^* 
hard  ttraf  after  Matthtfw  sVrnold  had  to  go 
back  to  Marcus  *^rjr&pus  to  find  anybody 
with  whom  Emerson  could  be  compared  he 
should  be  subjected  to  analysis  at  the  hands 
of  the  mutual  admiration  society  which  boa 
seemingly  gathered  this  year  to  achieve  a 
little  temporary  notoriety  by  association 
with  his  memory.  We  look  in  vain  among 
the  names  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
this  new  combination  symposium  for  that 
of  one  person  apparently  qualified  to  dis- 
sect the  genius  of  Emerson  or  explain  the 
enigma  of  his  philosophy  — simple  and  prac- 
tical as  it  may  have  been.  Tbe  Concord 
illuminati  may  be  good  judges  of  kindergar- 
tens or  available  on  questions  of  bric-ivbrao, 
but  they  have  never  yet  gained  title  to  deci- 
pher the  dead  philosopher  through  tbe 
measure  of  the  fifteen  easy  lessons  which  go 
to  the  construction  of  their  idea  of  an  Emer- 
son cult. 
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Reminiscences  by  Miss  Peabody 
and  Mrs.  Ch6uey. 


Story  of  His  Life  as  Preacher 
and  Lecturer. 


Mr.  6f|nborn  on  "  Emcrion 
Anions:  the  Poet*.*' 


[srECIAL  DISPATCH   TO  TUX  nHUXD.] 

Concukd,  July  V,  16SL  Tb*  Concord  stu- 
dents of  Euiernon  are  havlny  unusually  fins 
weather,  and  the  whole  company  gstherod 
in  the  little  chapel  near  the  Orchard  Houte 
are  in  excellent  spirit*.  Today  was  ladies' 
day.  Two  of  Emerson's  lady  friends.  Urs.  fcl 
D.  Cheney,  who  was  one  of  the  Boston  rlrU 
wbo  became  *  member  of  hi*  parish,  and  Id  Its 
Elitabe'.b  I*.  Peabody,  who  was  bis  pupil  la 
(jreek  as  early  as  18?.!,  were  to  apeajr.  of  him, 
tbe  one  about  his  life  and  work  In  Uoaton,  tbe 
other  about  his  work  in  tb*  pulpit,  and  much 
interest  was  felt  In  hearing  bow  the>e  distin- 
guished women  would  treat  their respectiv* 
subjects.  Mrs.  Cheney  Is  an  unusalJy  beany 
and  Interesting  woman,  the  aoul  of  f  ranknass 
and  Integrity,  ono  wbo  never  spar** 
the  word  that  concerns  tbe  truth. 
Miss  Peabody  was  like  on*  of 
the  scholarly  women  ot  the  olden  time,  a*  she 
sat  In  her  chair  on  tbe  platform,  ber  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour,  ber  snow  white  curl*  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  covering  of  lace,  and  her  brow 
bearing  tbe  marks  of  tbe  Intellectual  life 
which  is  now  near  Its  honored  dose,  boe  was 
to  lecture  on  one  of  her  dearest  f  rtends.and  her 
address,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found 
below,  wa*  rich  and  strong  in  the  portrayal 
of  tralu  in  Kmerson  which  no  one  remembers 
so  well  as  she.  It  wasdellvered.fUndinj;,  with 
a  clear,  strong  voice,  and  with  a  graceful  elo- 
cution which  few  use  In  better  ways,  and  was 
listened  to  with  tbe  closest  and  most  Intense 
Interest,  not  more  for  what  she  said  than  for 
the  fact  that  this  old  lady,  long  past  her  "oth 
year,  was  speaking. 

A  bkcttby  Psixser 
was  that  of  M  rs.  Cheney,  her  subject  not  admit- 
ting of  exact  or  very  definite  treatment,  but 
the  tolloK-lnjr  condensed  abstract  of  ber  lect- 
ure will  Indicate  the  points  which  she  ohlefly 
mads:  Emerson,  though  not  bora  la  Bottoa, 
was  really  a  Boston,  boy,  aad  crrew  ap  with 
tb*  Common  for  bis  playground  and  the  l^atm 
school  as  his  academical  home.  His  youth 
vr*t.-  pas-ed  In  a  pursuit  of  great  commeriial 
nctivliv,  and  hU  Imagination  mjb  fed  on  \he 
great  liietorlcal  memories  of  that  time.  The 
people  were  divided  Into  two  parties,  bo  tbiit. 
a.*  hnirrton  afterward  said,  "one  party  bad 
thebett  ideas  and  the  other  the  beat  men.  An 
orphan  boy,  much  under  the  Influence  of  wide 
and  sweet  ivomen,  Kmerson  was  not 
bound  to  follow  a  faUicr'a  party  in 
politic!,  but  he.  was  not  unobservant  of 
the  spirit  of  tbe  times.  More  than  any  city 
on  till;-  continent  lie  found  Huston  a  uniting 
centre  lor  a  large  and  Intelligent  population. 
All  over  New  England,  men  have  said,  as  tin- 
erson  wrote  to  Carlyle:  "I  am  spending  tho 
summer  in  the  countrv,  but  my  address  Is 
1 '.">i. i m."  Everett's  and  Chanmng'B  preach- 
ing had  a  trreat  charm  for  his  youth.  Dr. 
Channlng  did  much  to  sliape  his  tastes  for 
oratory.  Though  his  discourses  were  not  un- 
like  those  01  liuckinlnster  and  Channlng,  the 
great  spirit  wit  inn  them  was  felt  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  him,  while  it  was  clear  that  "Cod 
had  let  loose  a  thinker  upon  the  planet." 
When  the  expanding  life  within  him  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  form  of  public 
trayor  and  the  celebration  -of  the 
ord's  supper,  a  general  discussion 
wai  aroused  throughout  the  city.  I 
remomber  ns  a  schoolgirl  listening  to  the 
comments  of  my  drcssinakor  on  "the  minis- 
ter wbo  did  not  go  Into  the  pulpit 
In  the  spirit  of  prayer."  Whori  be  abandoned 
the  ministry,  many  n  bo  bad  enjoyed  his  dls- 
found   the   lo.-s    irreparable.      Many 


ye 


•art  ago  >  read  the  DJS,  notes  of  bis  t 
ken  by  a  woman  i^ioce  life  ho  helped  to 
fashion,  and  her  dssac/Mer  usrd  to  cheriah  th* 
vneuiorv  of  one  or  his  parochial  visits,  when 
'  ■■  io*khur  un  Mil  .p  and  sbnwrrl  her  th.- :  tr- 
berry  M<»-.som,  and  uo*v  Its  stamens  ^pr^nir  ud 
at  tbe  touch  of  a  pin  or  an  bisect,  lie  used  to 
frequent 

The  Old  Amerlcam  Hoots 
In  Hanover  street,  and  would  chut  himself  up 
there  to  dnltb  a  lecture  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver In  town.  When  h*  removed  to  Concord, 
he  did  oot  leave  iloiton.  Prom  tb*  lime  that 
be  began  h  is  first  course  of  loctures  in  lloston, 
a  circle  of  friends  and  disciples  found  in  his 
word*  tbelr  highest  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  enjoyment  A  moderate  sliva 
room  or  ball  was  always  tilled 
with  an  earnest  and  cultivated  audience. 
The  same  faces  might  be  seen  week  after 
week,  and  when  almost  for  the  last  time  he 
repeated  a  lecture  at  the  old  bouth  Church,  It 
wa*  touching  to  see  tbe  gray  head*  of  bis  old 
friends   eagerlv    boot    forward   to   catch    his 


words.  Kuiereon  represented  the  bvti  life  of 
bis  native  cltv.  He  spoke  very  frequently  to  the 
congregation  that  Theodort  Parker  ^.ib^rcd. 
One  of  tne  richest  treasures  he  round  in  Bui- 
ton  was  the  old  sailor-preacher,  Patbet 
Taylor.  His  bon-mot  in  recrard  to  Einerson 
Is  here  given  as  1  h*d  It  from  the  lips  of  Gov. 
Andrew,  to  whom  PalherTaylor  had  said  If,  it 
was  this:  "Mr.  Kiucrsou  Is  one  of  the  sweetest 
creatures  Cod  ever  made,  hut  there  Is  a  screw 
loo-e  somewhere  In  the  machinery,  jet  1  can- 
not tell  where  1- 1",  for  I  never  beard  it  jar. 
Be  tuust  go  to  heaven  when  he  ales,  for, 
If  be  went  to  bell,  the  devil  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  bim. 
But  still  he  know  i  no  more  of  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  than  Balaam's 
*b»  did  of  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mar." Pr.  Taylor  seems  to  intimate  that  Km- 
eraon  could  enter  heaven,  though  he  did  not 
go  tbrousrh  the  portals  ol  <  bn-iUnlrv.  An 
Intense  feeling  against  him  grew  up  arter  ihe 
delivery  of  his  divinity  t-chool  address,  and  It 
wii  the  fashion  of  a  certain  class  to  sneer  at 
hi.-   lectures   as   vague,  whimsical  and  incom- 

Creneotible.  "Nothing  but  whipped  sylla- 
ub,"  said  a  lu-rary  man  now  well  nigh 
forgotten.  I  heard  toe  late  George  S.  11  lUlard 
say,  "1  don't  understand  Mr.  Emerson,"  In  a 
tone  which  Implied  that  he  considered  tbe  loss 
to  be  on  Emerson's  side.  During  some  sca- 
eqds  the  enjoyment  of  the  lecture  was  pro- 
longed by  a  "social  gathering  at  Miss  Pea- 
bo  ay's  hospitable  rooms,  and  here  the  timid 
aTlrl  who  had  listenod  In  rapt  awe  and  delight 
to  the  great  speaker 

H  m  Made  nappy 
by  the  grasp  of  bis  hand  and  the  kindly  beam 
Of  nil  eye.  Tbe  .influence  of  his  lectures  "n 
tbe  growing  mind  of  Boston  at  that  day  was 
tats  Urns  hk*.  Jn  the  language  of  one  of  ha 
hearers,  bit  words  not  only  fired  their  thought* 
aud  hearts,  but  modelled  tbetr  lives.  Another 
earnest  young  woman  raised  the  question. 
"Which  could  you  have  least  snared  out  of 
your  life — Boston  Common  or  Ralph  Waldo 
Einerson?"  Theodore  Parker  was  wont  to 
thank  God  for  tha  sun,  the  tnoon  and  llalpb 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  greatly  enjoyed  theTowa 
and  Country  Club,  also  the  baturday  Club, 
where  be  met  men  whose  occupations  were 
dIDcrent  -from  his  own.  When  the  New  Eng- 
land Women's  Club  was  formed,  be  was  at 
once  made  an  honorary  member.  One  part 
of  boston  for  many  years  liked  to 
snub  bim,  but  what  Emcraon  thought 
of  Boston  Is  more  important  than 
what  Boston  thought  of  bun.  Emerson's 
"Boston  parish"  never  seceded  from  him.  He 
liked  the  distinct  personality  of  the  people  a* 
much  as  be  liked  his  own.  His  word  was  al- 
ways sought  and  heeded  In  every  great  crisis, 
and,  ii  his  quiet  manners  and  scholarly  habits 
kept  him  from  the  excitement  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  was  always  squarely  on  tbe  side  of 
right  and  freedom.  "As  if  every  sane  man 
were  noi  an  abolitionist  I"  be  said  on  tbe  out- 
rage against  Charles  Sumner.  This  speech, 
made  in  Concord,  and  recalled  at  tbe  deatn  of 
bumner,  deserves  to  be  placed  beside  tbe  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  and  Burke  for  the  condensed 
power  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  for  its  Influ- 
ence In  changing  tbe  minds  of  men.  He  loved 
the  English  blood  and  speech,  yet  he  was 
rather  a  Greek  than  an  Englishman.  It  was 
the  Greek  blended  witb  the  Puritan,  air. 
Cheney's  lecture  was  replete  with  manv  other 
points  and  anecdotes,  and  closed  with  bis 
poeino;  the  "Boston  Tea  Party  of  1775;" 

Mis*  Peabody 
then  addressed  the  company  as  follows:  I 
think:  Mr.  Emerson  was  always  pre- 
eminently the  preacher,  but  as  much.  If  not 
more,  out  of  the  pulpit  than  In  It  It  was,  one 
may  say,  a  fact  of  bis  preexlsteace.  Hut  an- 
cestors for  eight  generations  were  preachers, 
and  6ir  Peter  Bulkeley  was  one  of  tbe  most 
famous  of  them.  All  the  Emerson  brothers 
Intended  to  be  ministers,  and  bad  the  serious 
and  elevated  spirit  of  that  profession.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  blm  dates  from  lffsa, 
when  1  took  a  few  private  lessons  from  him  In 
Greek.  He  had  Just  been  graduated  as  Har- 
vard University.  Bolb  of  us  were  very  shy, 
he  19  and  I  18,  and  we  did  not  get  into  a  chat- 
ting acquaintance,  but  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  study  table,  not  lifting  our  eye*  from 
the  books.  We  were  quit*  too  *rnnch, 
afraid  of  each  other  to  engage  in  general  cod- 
versatloo.  AfterwardI  sent  for  au  bllL  He 
came  with  bis  coualn.  the  late  George  B.  Em- 
erson, to  say  that  be  had  no  btU.  for  be  found 
be  could  teach  me  nothing.  Protected  by  bu 
cousin's  presence,  he  ventured  to  sneak  freely. 
•  nd  ooured  out  quite  a  stream  <*f  eloquence  to 

§  raise  of  Everett's  oratory,  of  which  I  fouad 
im  as  great  an  admirer  as  I  was.  Than  sear 
acquaintance  lapsed  iu  years.  I  never  beard 
bim  preach  while  I  was  settled  In  Boston,  My 
attention  was  Urrt  drawn  to  him  on  hear- 
ing that  be  had  preached  tbe  *ermoa 
on  the  "Lord's  Supper."  Or.  Chaunlnjr 
was  struck  with  bis  profound  sincerity,  and 
said  that  he  expected  great  thing*  of  him  la 
the  future.  Dr.  Cbanning  thought  as  Cmersoa 
did,  that  one's  own  Intellect  and  conscience, 
used  reverently,  were  tho  best  leader*  of  the 
spirit  of  unu  into  communion  with  God.  I 
came  to  know  blm  again  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  and  first  beard  him  preach 
a  funeral  sennoe  on  the  death  of  air.  Bam p- 
son,  his  intimate  friend.  Prom  this  tint*  forth 
J  nev*r  omitted  an  opportumtr  to  bear  him 
preach.  I  am  resdr  to  sfflrni  thst  bis  ***> 
roons  wero  all  as  truly  as  transcendental  a* 
any  of  his  later  lecture*  and  writing*  in  prose 
and  vfrM>-     They  are 

Jlnl  a  Varied  Kinreulra 
ot  bit  later  thought  Comparing  ale  two  dis- 
course*, the  Divinity  Deli  *ddres*  of  lB9d 
with  the  one  entitled  "Tbe  Pr*ach*r"  In  1080— 
40  year*  apart—  It  Is  clear  that,  from  flrtt  t* 
last,  be  naver  shut  In  bis  vision  of  th*  Urine; 
God  to  the  limitations  of  hi*  own  or  any  other 
Individual  conception.  II*  belt*r*d  la  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  moral  sentiment  In  blm 
Jous  of  Saxarttth  realised  the  divinity  that  u 
In  all  men.  ihu  divinity  that  first  apprar*  ■* 
tb*  moral  senlloi«nt  Once,  returning  with  kin, 
to  Conc,ord  from  Cat'  Lexlaatoe,  where  ha 
Wa*      supplying      Us*     pulpit,  .    I  tJ 
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me 


did 


k.      01      as      unconseloofty      wise 
woman      of     the     conj,rrt*f*3tiou, 

t'ply  to  my  qut.ulon  why  thr-v 
settle  an  eminent  preacher 
M-iioni  .Mr.  Knivrsou  hud  Pt'iit  tn  Ins  stead  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  "Oh,  Mis*  Peabudy," 
her  word*  were,  "we  are  verv  tlinple  lmo'ple 
n«re.  Wc  cannot  understand  anvbodv  but 
Mi.  Emerson."  "There  It  a  field  fork  iranscen- 
dcnt.llist,"  J  said  p'avfullv,  thinking  he  would 
laugh.  Hut  he  did  not  laugh.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  an  accent  almost  pathetic,  lie  re- 
plicu:  "Jf  I  had  not  been  cut  off  • 
untimely  in  the  pulpit,  pcrhiips  I  might  " 
have  made  someth in g  of  the  sermon.'*  pH 
"it  16  evident  from  this  attentive  Lexington 
audience,"  (  said,  "Mat  you  have  already  _« 
made  something  of  the  sermon."  "Did  yon  *■* 
cbserve,"  he  replied,  "thai  row  of  venerable,  O 
earnest  facei  of  old  men  who  tat  just  In  front  jj 
of  the  platform.  It  would  be  rather  difUcu'lt  T> 
to  be  frivolous  when  speaking  to  them;  but  'ji  w 
the  back  part  of  the  hall  were  some  vou-mb.  O 
men  turnimr  over  thy  leave?  of  a  livuio  boo  fc.  m 
No  preacher  can  be  satU.led  with  hliii^.'lf 
when  he  leaves  any  of  his  audience  at  leir-rm 

er   the*  leave*   of   a  hymn  imx>u..*'    CS 


"Ilia 


bo  added,  fn 

lyceum  chair  must  be  mv  pulpit.    The  word  of 

moral  truth  makes  one 'of  any  pla<     " 

we  lx>th  fell  Into  6ilcnce  for  the  rcmaiod«  r  of 

our    drive.     Much    must    be    omflted   In,    thlc 

t- ketch  of  Misd  Peabody's  lecture,  hut  sosae  of 

her 

Memories  ofUlt  Sa> ln«e  ^ 

are  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  Once  he  re-  "^ 
marked :  "Whoever  would  preach  Christ  ™ 
truly  in  these  times  must  say  nothing  about  " 
him."  This  remark  let  meJnw  the  diiep  fie-  *** 
cret  of  hii  method  at  once,  but  whetb.er  Mr, 
Emerson  u  to  be  followed  bv  others  In  thla   _? 

K 


rightly,  there  were  many  years  of  hit  life  Id 
which  hie  words  sod  works  were  valued  by  a  very 
•mall  number  of  people.  Han  he  not  himself 
•aid,  turning  hie  face  from  hla  own  lloaton,  "Good- 
by  proud  world!  I'm  coins  homo,  tboa  art  not 
mv  Iriend,  nor  am  J  Hunt."  Eveu  the  recognised 
literarv  men  of  the  time  paid  Aim  little  atten- 
tion. The  elder  Dana,  In  tnn&e  days,  at  least, 
would  hove  classed  him  among  other  eccentric 
disturbers  of  peace  and  religion.  Corne- 
lias C.  Felton,  while  proleosor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard,  wrote  a  notice  of  or.e  of  bis  books 
which  he  compared  to  the  orange  peel  and  water 
of  Dickens's  little  marcbloufss,  with  tbe  expla- 
nation that  "If  you  make  believe  very  much.  It  lo 
very  good."  I  remember  having  l**n  sharply 
called  to  acconnt  some  45  years  ago  for  advising 
An  acquaintance  to  attend  the  lirst  course  or 
lectures  which  lie  gave  In  New  York,  and  I  re- 
member thinking  that,  from  an  orthodox  point 
ol  view,  I  had  been  a  little  Imprudent  lr,  doing 
so.  jn  thoKe  davfl,  and  long  after,  Cambridge 
held  him  in  doubtful  and  supercilious  considera- 
tion. The  world  of  fashion  only  In  rare  Intervals 
knew  enough  of  him  to  laugh  at  him.  Tbe 
tardiness  ol  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Emerson  to 
entitled  is 
some  of 
peer*",  had  to  teach  a  new   valuation   to  the 


high  standard,"  I  replied;  and  soon  »_i    the  recognition   to     which    be   was  en t 
tone:  "Henceforth    the  easily  explained  by  tbe  lact  that  be.  like 
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forms  of  belief  of  reasoning, 
expression,  bad,  in  tbe  minds  of 
men,  become  so  hardened  ode  of  second 
nature  into  second  death,  that  the  fossilized 
Community  was  grown  Incapable  nf  ejiertatmiig 
a  novelty.  To  it  religion  meant  a  catechism  and 
a  creed.  Mr.  Emerson  wrought  alone.  His  man- 
ner of  work  was  Individual,  and  he  beld  to  it, 
nover  borrowing  Parker's  hammer  nor  Pbtllipa's 
ri:'-hini<  artillery.  This  was  the  record  of  a 
subtle  solvent  wtiicb.  changed  enmity  Into  friend- 
ship and  the  titter  of  ridicule  into*  tbe  pean  of 
praise.  The  perfect  politeness  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
attitude  tn  regard  to  society  appears  as  uiQch  In 
what  is  remembered  of  his  lite  as  In  hit  worts, 
A  gr"'- 1  senaitlveuest  to  tbe  rights  and  claims  of 
others    sometimes    made    him  a   waiter    when 


severe  method  of  preaching  tbe  ChriBt  by  de 
vout  silence  la  a  question.  I  beard  him  once  <-» 
say  toMr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson:  "I  feel  myself  W 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  truth  )  do  not  -p  others  Hashed  headlong  Into  tbe  light.  When  he 
comprehend,  but  that  comprehends  me."  jj  distinctly  saw  what  to  aim  at,  a  single  abaft 
Misd  I'cabody  then  quoted  his  poetrv  as  evi-  "'-.  from  his  bow  flew  Jar  and  fait  tbe  mark.  Tnere 
dence  of  his  utterance  by  lire,  and  closed  her  ™  are  some  rude  truths  wkleh  It  Is  polite  to  utter, 
very  remarkable  essay  with  these  words:  "It  *H  just  as  it  would  be  polite  for  one  to  shake  bis 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  Irreverent,  but  r,  grandfather  If  he  ware  sleeping  to  hla  hurt.  The 
reverent,  when  J  sav  of  him  that  'Ue  preached  ^  utterance  of  those  troths  was  never  shirked  by 
with  authority/  and  all  the  more  because  'not  W  Mr.  EmerHoa;  bnt  bit  manner  of  Imparting 
as  the  scribes.'"  A  brief  conversation  fol-  fl$  rather  encouraeed  those  who  were  In  error  to 
lowed,  but  almost  nothing  new  was  eald.  The  m  come  out  of  It  than  condemned  them  to  abide  in 
two  lectures  bad  occupied  two  hours.  *~^  their  sins. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  ¥.  B.  Sanborn  gave 
delightful  lecture  on  "Emerson  Among  the 
Poets."  lie  said:  1  wish  to  speak  of  Emer- 
son as  a  poet,  and  somethlug  more,  lie  knew 
and  tested  high  poetry,  not  so  much  by  a  criti- 
cal faculty  and  study  as  by  native  inspira- 
tion and  appreciation.  Tbe  great  poets  ad- 
dressed him  as  one  of  themselves.  Had  ha 
never  written  a  line  of  verse,  be  would  have 
been  a  poet.  He  had  tbe  threefold  unltv 
of  Insight,  expression  and  will  even  more 
than  Wordsworth,  or  Victor  Hugo,  or  even 
Goethe.  That  force  of  puru.7  of  will  which 
give  Alllton  the  preeminence  among  English 
poets  was  n  quality  no  less  marked  in  Emer- 
son. The  parallel  between  EmerEon  and  Mil- 
ton le  strengthened  by  Emerson's  description 
of  him  In  the  North  American  Review  In  1638, 
in  an  article  In  which  he  unconsciously  de- 
sunbed  himself.  His  prose,  like  Milton's, 
is  the  prose  of  a  poet.  "Not  tbe  stvlc  alone, 
but  the  argument  also,  is  poetic/'  "Great 
poets  are  to  be  Judged  by  the  frame  of  the 
mind  they  induce."  Mr.  Sanborn  claimed  that 
Emerson  was,  like  Marcus  Aurelius  as  "the 
rnend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  In 
the  spirit,"  but  was  much  more  than  the  Im- 
perial Moic.  He  was  not  only  a  poet  of  high 
rank,  but  the  best  a p predator  of  poets  ilisi 
the  modern  world  has  seen.  What  the  Eliza- 
b>>tUan  agu  tvas.lo  English  literature 

The  Tra.nsceudenta.1  Period 
was  to  the  literature  of  New  England.  Emer- 
son was  its  chief  poet,  and  there  Is  not  a  poem. 
among  his  published  works— hardly  a  verse—/ 
that  does  not  contain  something  worth  pre- 
serving, when  the  more  ambitious  poems  pt 
other  men  are  allowed  to  perish.  Mr.  San- 
born quoted  from  different  poems  to  show  1  he 
quality  of  bis  verse,  and  afllrmed  that  lli.ad 
lis  succtss  as  literature  because  it  had 
weight.  He  Is  tbe  one  modern  poet  who  hat 
an  adequate  iMsaajto  to  ooavtcr  from  as/ten. 
and  all  her  symbols  come  readily  te)  tin 
chaud.  Emerson's  mysticism  was  duly  toted 
In  various  extracts.  Of  tbe  four  /gre^t 
scholars  in  the  philosophy  of  love— Plato, 
Dante,  Hhakespearo  and  Emerugn— our 
countryman  pierced  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  than  the  Greek,  the  Tuscan  or  the 
Englishman.      Mr.    Saiiborn  dwelt  at  length 

On   Emerson's   love  poems,   because   It  Is   oy 

their  ireatment  of  the  universal  subject  that 

poets  are  Judged  and  tested.    He  thua  dwelt 

at   length  upon   Mr.  Arnold's   recent  criticism 

of      Emerson's      poetry       and       hla     pref- 
erence      of       Gray       to     Emerson.       The 

latter       would         have       written         touch 

more  in  verse  If  he  had  been  content  with 

jilii  own  metrical  expression  as  constantly  as 

ho  was  delighted  with  It  sonietlmee.    He  pur- 
posely   roughcued   hli    verse   and    threw    in 

superfluous  lines  and  ill  matched   rhymes  as  a 

protest  ngainst  tbe  smoothness  and  jingle  of 

what  he  called   "poetry  to  put  round  frosted 

cake."     The  lecture  closed  with  still  further 

quotations   from    Emerson's    verse,  and    was 

followed  by  tho  usual  conversation. 
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Mn.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  tha  lecturer  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  on  8aturday  fore- 
noon, and  her  subject  was  ''Emerson's  Xlsnners 
and  Halation  to  Society."  Alluding  to  tho  life- 
long activity  of  Mr.  Emerson,  she  said:  Yet  I 
cannot  find  In  what  I  hava  known  of  this  time 
auy  evidence  that  the  community  at  large  felt  It- 
•elt  either  wiser  or  riper  for  his  presence.  If  this 
waa  true  of  the  business  world,  It  was  equally 
true  of  tbe  world  of   fashion,    if    I    remember 


£    \»  EMERS02TS    ETHICS:      EMERSON    IX 
SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead's  lecture  on  "Emer- 
son's Ethics"  waa  not  so  much  an  exposition 
of  what  bis  ethics  were,  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  they  and  his  religion  were  one; 
and  as  such  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  when 
"religion"  would  he  "morality."  The  argu- 
ment was  enforced  by  a  large  number  of 
quotations,  some  of  which  found  in  his 
hands  an  interpretation  which  is  accepted  by 
every  one.  Tbe  main  point  to  be  proved  was 
that  Emerson  believed  and  taught  that  a  new 
religion  should  come,  abd  that  that  religion 
was  to  be  morality.  Tbe  speaker  said  that 
in  Emerson  ethics  could  not  be  disassociated 
from  religion,  and  that  therefore  otic  become 
the  other.  As  be  was  most  impatient  of 
dogmas  and  creeds,  saying,  "In  churches 
every  thoughtful  mind  finds  itself  checked;" 
"churches  are  outgrown,  creeds  sum  oat- 
grown,"  he  was  accredited  with  the  same 
opinion  of  tbe  religion  these  creeds  imper- 
fectly embody.  His  collision  with  tho 
Church,  said  the  lecturer,  arose  from  his 
claiming  that  man  has  an  original  relation 
to  the  universe,  and  should  "forget  book 
and  traditions,  and  consult  the  moral  senti- 
ment." Man  also  is  to  seek  God  in  hlmsell— 
"Through  me  God  acts,  through  me  he 
speaks."  In  this  sense  man  himself  is  God. 
Emerson  "prophesied  a  new  Church,  found- 
ed on  ethics,"  said  the  speaker,  citing  in  evi- 
dence tbe  last  of  his  essay  on  "Worship,** 
and  the  essay  on  the  "Preacher*':  "We  are 
in  transition  to  a  worship  that  recognizes  the 
eternity  of  the  law.  •  *  •  The  next  age 
will  behold  God  in  the  ethical  laws.  *  •  • 
The  new  Church  will  be  founded  on  moral 
science.  •  •  *  The  essence  of  the  Church  la 
its  practical  morals.  •  •  •  Morals  Is  the 
uncorruptible  essence,  and  we  are  thrown 
back  on  rectitude  forever.  e  •  • 
The  progress  of  religion  la  steadily  to  its 
identification  with  morals.  e  a  e 
The  new  Church  will  be  founded  on 
ethical  laws."  And  then  "the  nature  of 
virtue  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  save  through 
a    contemplation    of     the    Divine    essence. 

•  •  •  Morality  la  the  law  of  the 
universe   operating   in    the   mind   of  man. 

•  •  •  The  moral  sentiment  apeak* 
to  man  the  law  after  which  the  world 
was  made."  The  latter  aa  well  as  the  for- 
mer of  these  quotations  ware  dted  aa 
evidence  of  the  "new  Church  founded  on 
ethical  laws."  As  Kant  said  before  Emer- 
son,  "Morality  is  the  conformity  of  one  will 
to  the  universal  law."  Kant,  Mill  and  Spen- 
cer are  the  three  great  ethical  teacher*  of 
modern  times,  but  while  Emerson  would  not 
accept  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill,  "there  la  no 
process  discovered  by  Spencer  that  may  net 


be  found  tn  Emerson." 

More  specifically  (and  this  all  will  at  ones 
accept),  Emerson  believed  that  the  morel 
man  la  "a  worker  together  with  God;"tnat 
the  moral  sentiment  Invigorates,  makes 
health ;  that  we  do  the  duty  of  the  moment ; 
that  there  is  a  Divine  Providence  in  the 
world  which  will  not  save  as  bat  through 
our  cooperation.  This  last  paragraph  may  be 
called  the  definite  pert  of  the  lecture,  since 
here  the  speaker  defined  briefly  whet  Emer- 
son's ethics  were— what  view  of  morality  he 
taught.  The  rest  waa,  as  said  before,  en  ar- 
gument seeking  to  prove  not  only  that  Emer- 
son believed  in  e  future  religion  different 
from  Christianity  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  morality  (and  this  is  to  claim  more  than 
a  mere  oneness  with  morality,  or  union  of  the 
two  In  a  similar  purpose),  bul  also  that  this 
wa>>  a  prophecy  and  what  actually  Is  to  be 
and  Is  now  foretold  in  some  phases  of  the 
present  "religion  of  humanity."  The  lecture 
represented  the  standpoint  of  the  radioal 
Unitarian  and  hardly  that  of  tbe  Conoord 
school,  as  a  comparison  with  the  other  lec- 
tures will  show. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  lecture— the 
Insistence  upon  morality  and  its  abeolase 
essentialnesa  to  a  religious  life  or  to  a  true 
religion— ell  must  agree.  *0n  the  negative 
side— when  ethics  are  made  to  take  fee  piece 
of  religion— there  moat  be,  and  was  on  tola 
occasion,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The 
few  words  said  in  the  discussion  plainly 
showed  this.  Mr.  Emery  believed  that  there 
are  "needs  of  the  human  soul  which  morality 
by  itself  cannot  satisfy."  It  seemed  to  him 
that  to  say  morality  is  all  is  to  confound  the 
apprehension  of  a  truth  with  the  truth  itself, 
"as  If  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  were  all,  and  there  were 
no  law  of  gravity,  or  the  apprehension  of  the 
Universe  all,  and  no  Universe."  Dr.  B.  A. 
Holland  spoke  earnestly  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  other  one  of  the  two  oxen  In 
Emerson's  team,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, pulled  toizether  the  better  the  farther 
they  strained  apart.  He  thought  we  had 
"bad  only  one  of  the  oxen  tonight." 

The  other  side  would  show  that  religion 
was  as  much  a  part  of  Emerson'e  teachings 
aa  morality,  and  that  while  in  bis  earlier 
years  be  was  impatient  of  Christianity, 
later,  as  Dr.  Bartol  said,  "after  many  a  pagan 
and  heathen  oracle,  be  awoke  and  blew 
the  old  trumpet  again."  A  comparison 
of  Dr.  Bartol's  and  Mr.  Mead's  lectures 
would  clarify  this  idea,  bnt  only  a  study 
of  Emerson  himself  in  the  universal  light,  as 
a  whole,  can  clarify  his-seaming  inconsistency 
on  this  vital  point.  And  alter  all,  whether 
we  accept  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mead's  elabo- 
rated argument  or  not,  intellectually  we  shall 
get  at  tbt  truth  best  by  looking  Into  cur  own. 
hearts.  The  question  to  ask  la  simply  this: 
Are  woti,  the  individual  human  being,  satisfied 
with  morality 7  Doet  It  take  ii?  place  of 
religion  with  you  1  Can  it  ever  be  a  rellgiotl 
that  satisfies  the  eternal  longing  of  tbe  ever- 
aspiring  soul  ?  He  who  speaks  from  his  heart 
must  answer  "No."  And  when  be  has  studied 
and  waited  long  enough,  his  heed  will  con- 
firm tbe  heart's  verdict. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  renewed 
at  the  close  of  the  next  lecture  on  Saturday 
forenoon.  Mrs.  Howe  introduced  it  by  ex- 
pressing her  feeling  that  those  who  knew 
EmerBon  personally  would  not  see  |bim  as 
Mr.  Mead  bad  in  his  ethical  writings.  "Our 
little  morality  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  great 
measure!"  Dr.  Holland  thought  that  Emer- 
son's advice  to  Dr.  Bartol  to  stey  in  the 
Church  and  reform  it  answered  all  charges 
against  tbe  Church  made  in  his  earlier  works. 
The  defects  in  the  Church  are  those  of  ex- 
pression. It  stands  for  the  attempt  to  define 
the  God  that  is  in  man  and  out  of  man.  Mr. 
Emery  quoted  Mrs.  Howe,  who  had  said  to 
him  the  previous  evening  that  "that  sort  ef 
religion  would  do  for  perfect  people,  but  not 
for  such  poor  sinners  as  I."  Dr.  Harris 
thought  that  Mr.  Mead  did  not  himself  over- 
look Emerson's  view  of  spirit.  The  difficulty 
comeui  from  a  misunderstanding*  of  the  word 
"personal."  Emerson  used  the  word  "im- 
personal," as  Cousin  did,  to  imply  high  In- 
telligence; applying  to  that  knowledge  which 
we  discriminate  from  our  arbitrar loess.  Such 
are  tbe  necessary  truths  of  time  and  space. 
He  held  to  personality,  or  self-conaclousneass 
as  tbe  aource  of  things.  This  is  his  great  in- 
sight. In  regard  to  immortality,  Mr.  Harris 
beautifully  seid  that  the  "universe  that  ex- 
ists for  the  creation  of  persons  does  not  throw 
them     away."       Whatever     Emerson    said 
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against  the  Church  was  said  in  a  time  when 
every  one  was  given  over  to  the  stagnation 
of  forms,  and  there  was  no  living  truth  with- 
in them.  He  wanted  to  make  people  think 
for  themselves.  These  sayings  are  not  use- 
ful or  appropriate  now,  when  physicists  and 
radicals  are  priding  themselves  that  they 
have  got  beyond  immortality. 

Mrs.  Howe's  lecture  gave  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  Emerson  as  his  friends  knew  him.  Her 
subject  was  bis  relation  to  society,  and  socie- 
ty she  defined  as  an  assemblage  of  human 
creatures  associated  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual advantage.  During  the  forty  years  of 
Emerson's  work  and  writing,  the  world  of 
business  and  fashion  took  no  notice  of  him. 
Even  recognized  literary'men  paid  him  little 
attention.  His  own  attitude  towards  society 
was  that  of  perfect  politeness.  He  was  in- 
stinctively averse  to  all  strife,  and  when 
he  said  a  rude  word  about  society 
it  was  because  some  rude  truths  are 
polite  to  utter,  "just  as  it  is  right  to 
el'ake  one's  grandfather  if  he  were  sleeping 
to  his  hurt."  To  the  would-be  "well  deecend- 
ded,"  he  points  out  the  "twenty  thousand 
thieves"  who  "landed  at  Hastings'*  and 
"took  everything  they  could  carry,"  and  says 
that  yet  men^'boaM  their  descent  from  these 
filthy  thieves."  He  saw  all  the  good  points 
of  the  English  aristocracy  of  forty  years  ago, 
however,  while  subtly  hinting  that  the  "God 
Brag"  was  "an  ancient  Norse  deity."  He 
was  polite  even  in  extreme  agony,  n* 
"Threnody"  shows,  in  which  "he  spares  not 
one  of  the  traits  of  that  beautiful  child,  but 
yet  carries  the  mourner  past  the  blasphemy 
of  death."  Tact  he  illustrated  in  all  his 
social  relations.  "He  bad  that  fine  feeling 
which  weighs  and  ponders,  and  Is  right." 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  writing  of  Emerson, 
begins  by  saying  that  he  is  not  a  poet  nor  a 
philosopher.  80  tbe  lecturer  said  that  in 
w  riting  of  Emerson  in  society,  she  might 
follow  tbe  Englishman's  example,  and  say 
that  Emerson  was  "neither  a  leader  of  the 
german,  nor  the  pet  lion  of  any  social 
menagerie."  She  "never  met  with  him,  or 
with  his  like,"  In  "society."  Emerson  had  a 
perfect  urbanity— the  fit  expression  of  the 
elegance  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  helper, 
not  a  leader,  in  conversation.  He  disliked 
emphasis,  even  in  speaking  a  truth.  He  aaw 
tbe  littleness  of  men,  but  he  had  a  higher 
office  than  to  satirize  them.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  "clubable"  man,  and  was  capable  or 
enjoying  a  mixed  company  with  a  fixed  ob- 
ject. He  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  comic  in  human  affairs,  but  seldom 
luughed  himself. 

Mrs.  Howe  here  alluded  to  the  popular 
story  of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  going 
together  to  se^  Fanny  Ellsler  danoe,  the 
former  saying,  "Margaret,  this  is  morality  ;" 
the  latter,  "Waldo,  It  is  religion,"  and  turned 
to  Miss  Peabody  for  tbe  truth  or  falseness 
of  it.  Miss  Peabody  at  once  replied,  "They 
never  went,"  and  then  related  that  Emerson 
himself  paid  to  her  that  it  was  not  true,  but 
added,  "don't  say  anything ;  It 's  too  good  a 
story  to  lose."  He  bad  a  refinement  of  taste, 
was  loyal  to  the  multitude,  and  spoke  to  all 
with  the  same  grace  and  patience.  "He 
knew  how  to  grant  a  favor  as  if  he  were  re- 
ceiving one." 

Mrs.  Howe  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Emerson  as 
an  exemplar.  "In  a  time  full  of  pretension, 
he  rebuked  the  fantastic  and  shamed  the 
gro\o»liDg."  Nothing  unworthy  dared  show 
itself  in  bis  presence.  He  knew  the  true 
womanhood  as  few  knew  It,  and  spoke  early 
and  clearly  for  woman  suffrage,  seeing  that 
the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  women 
who  asked  for  the  right  was  a  guarantee  that 
It  was  the  need  of  all  women.  They  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  they  need.  He  was  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  in  having  no  rasing 
appetite  to  overcome,  but  always  Insisted 
that  the  "angel  must  be  stronger  than  the 
demon,"  even  when  the  demon  seemed  the 
only  power. 

Speaking  of  his  poem  "Good-bye,  Proud 
World,"  which  was  written  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one,' Miss  Peabody  said,  "The 
very  young  person  Is  the  one  that  looks 
down  upon  the  world  moat."  And  of  the 
poem,  the  "Visit,"  beginning— 

"▲akest,  'bow  loog  tbon  shall  suy  r 
Devastator  of  the  day  I" 

she  said  ."Superior  people  make  short  vis- 
its," Mrs.  Howe  adding  that  a  vhilt  should 
be  like  a  poem,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  making  the 
climax — "Some  people  make  epic  visits." 

Professor  Harris  said  that  Emerson  was 
more  divine  in  his  dealings  with  men  than  in 
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bis  writing*.  When  you  met  him  on  the 
street  he  always  had  on  an  inquiring  look,  aa 
il  he  wanted  to  know  what  yon  were  think- 
ing and  doing.  Be  had  this  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy towards  the  humblest  person.  He 
had  a  perfect  courtesy  combined  with  a  per- 
fect justice,  or  perception  of  the  truth  that 
the  evil  deed  must  return  to  its  doer.  He 
saw  this  supreme  ethical  principle  (the  return 
of  the  deed  to  the  doer),  and  yet  was  kind  to 
every  one  and  led  every  one  towards  the 
better  things  that  be  believed  him  capable  of 
in  spite  of  bis  evil  doing.  This  Is  his  great 
insight,  the  balancing  of  these  two  equally 
essential  qualities — the  perception  of  justice 
and  grace.  Miss  Peabody  added  to  this  that 
he  rather  insisted  on  the  severity  of  the  ideal 
(justice),  but  always  added,  "But  be  kind." 
'When  he  could  not  sympathize,  he  would 
often  be  silent,  and  then  his  companion 
"would  feel  as  if  he  were  dipped  in  a  hot 
spring."  "I'te  sometimes  experienced  it 
myself,"  she  naively  added.  "Hi*  sincerity 
made  every  word  of  kindness  of  infinite 
value."  He  called  it  a  "social  crime"  to  dis- 
courage the  young.  "How  easy  it  is  to  dis- 
courage 1 "  he  said  to  her.  This  beautiful 
picture  of  the  kind  friend  ana  brother  has 
endeared  us  to  him  even  more  than  the  por- 
trayal of  his  relation  to  as  as  the  fellow- 
citizen,  the  preacher,  tbe  essayist  and  the 
philosopher.    Is  this  his  "morality"? 

EJIEESON  IK  BOSTON  AND  AS  A  PBBACBEB 
Mrs.  E.  D,  Cheney's  essay  on  "Emerson 
and  Boston"  led  somewhat  necessarily  to  a 
eulogy  on  "tbe  hub  of  the  universe,"  in 
which  Emerson  lived  during  his  youth,  and 
with  which  be  was  ideTtined  all  his  Ufa.  He 
iivii  iZ  UJ»  city,  and  even  a,*^  he  cmme  *°  Ure 
in  Concord  was  one  of  the  clrc'*  <#  Boston 
thinkers  and  workers,  so  prominent  irT^10-6 
stirring  times.  Although  in  his  "Good-by?/ 
Prond  World,"  he  bids  farewell  to  the  trades 
and  streets  and  hurry  of  city  life,  yet  be  says 
good  words  for  It,— that  "the  poor  souls  that 
live  there  do  get  some  compensation ;"  that 
the  "all-loving  nature  can  smile  In  a  factory," 
etc.  When  he  lived  there,  Boston  was  in  her 
happy  youth ;  everybody  knew  his  neighbor, 
and  the  Common  was  a  cow  pasture,  over 
which  the  boy's  little  feet  wandered  freely, 
with  no  "keep  off  the  grass"  to  restrain  them. 
Here,  living  with  bis  widowed  mother  and  In 
straitened  circumstances,  he  learned  the  true 
economy,  to  spend  for  the  real  things  of  life 
aud  not  spare,  but  to  restrict  where  follies 
were  the  temptation.  He  once  spent  six 
cents  for  a  novel  that  he  wanted  to  reid,  bat 
when  reproached  by  his  aunt  Mary  for 
spending  tbe  money  so  when  his  mother 
needed  It,  he  left  the  book  unfinished, 
and  did  not  take  out  the  second  vol- 
ume. Where  he  first  went  to  school 
tbe  Bible  and  the  Psalter  were  the  only  read- 
ing books,  and  later  he  entered  the  Latin 
School— for  Boston  began  at  the  top,  and  the 
liigber  institutions  of  learning  were  provided 
for  the  few  before  the  primaries  for  ths 
many.  He  got  from  his  pablto-sobool  train- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  tbe  great  men  of 
bis  time.  He  learned  politics  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times  during  tbe  war  with  England, 
and  early  learned  the  lesson  of  unpartUan 
patriotism.  To  Carlyle  he  afterward  said,  "I 
will  abow  yon  an  America  in  miniature  In 
the  April  town  meeting."  At  that  time  Bos- 
ton was  the  writing  centre  lor  the  State,  and 
be  once  wrote  significantly,  "I  am  spending 
my  summer  in  the  country,  but  my  address 
is  Boston." 

His  going  to  college  only  cemented  his  lova 
for  his  home,  and  be  first  preached  in  the 
Second  Church  on  Hanover  street.  When 
his  protest  against  the  forms  of  the  Church 
(which  culminated  In  a  sermon  against  tha 
service  of  tbe  Lord's  Snpper)  led  to  hi* 
severance  from  (he  pulpit,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  to  leave  it,  and  ever  after 
cherished  for  the  Utile  meeting-house  a 
sincere  affection.  He  frequented  the  old 
American  House  on  Hanover  street  to 
write  the  sermons  which  tbe  music  of  tbe 
pines  did  not  give  him  leisure  for.  Ha  thee, 
went  to  England,  and  returned,  not  to  tbe 
Unitarian  ministry,  bat  to  Concord,  to  think 
and  write.  Still  hi*  connection  with  Bos- 
ton was  not  severed.  He  always  had 
there  a  little  circle  of  disciples  who  never 
left  him.  In  this  circle  were  always  the 
same  faces,  and  the  last  time  he  spoke 
lu  Boston  (at  tbe  Old  Booth  Church,  a  few 
years  ago)  It  was  touching,  the  speaker  said, 
to  notice  tbe  gray  bowed  heads  of  the  same 
faces  that  looked  up  to  him  in  his  early  days. 
He  spoke  frequently  on  Theodore  Parker's 
platform,  and  was  very  fond  of  Father  Tay- 
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lot's  preaching,  whose  poetic  imagination 
and  warm  heart  saw  through  all  shame. 
Father  Taylor  aald  of  him,  "Mr.  Emerson  Is 
one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  In  the  world, 
but  there  is  a  screw  loose  in  him  somewhere*' 
(because  he  disagreed  with  htm  In  theology, 
probably).  He  added  that,  indeed  he  oosUd 
not  find  the  screw,  and  that  "if  be  went  to 
bell,  the  devil  would  n't  know  what  to  do 
with  him." 

Very  amusing  was  the  graphic  account  Of 
the  opinion  of  him  held  by  the  obtuse,  or 
rather,  undeveloped,  majority.  One  spoke  of 
one  of  bis  lectures  as  "whipped  syllabub;  but 
I  like  syllabub!"  Another,  and  a  iankee 
called  biin  "tonguey  and  vollerble,  but  sar 
tinly  not  rational;"  and  still  another  dis 
missed  bim  with  the  words,  "J  don't  under- 
stand lnm,"  as  if  this  settled  the  question  foi 
all  time.  Jeremiah  Mason's  well-known  ton 
mot,  "1  don't  understand  bim,  but  my  gala 
do,"  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  discovery  ol 
the  fact  (divulged  by  Mr.  Sanborn)  that  the 
father  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Emerson'* 
lectures,  and  probably  said  this  facetiously, 
as  a  lawyer  would.  Tbe  most  amusing  inci- 
dent was  tbat  of  toe  repartee  of  a  young  lady 
to  a  gentleman  who  said  to  her,  "Oh,  it 
was  all  very  pretty  and  pleasant,  but 
there  was  no  real  thought  in  it.  I  can't  re- 
member a  word  he  said,  canyon?"  "Yes; 
he  said,  'shallow  brains  hare  short  memo- 
ries' "  was  tbe  startling  reply. 

His  influence  on  the  young  mind  of  Bos- 
ton at  that  day  was  inestimable,  and  what  he 
thougbt.of  Boston  is  now  tbe  important  ques- 
tion; not  what  Boston  thought  of  him.  The 
Boston  bymn  read  in  Faneuil  Hall  Dec.  1G, 
1873,  on  tbe  centennial  anniversary  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea  in  Beaton  harbor,  shows 
his  love  for  bis  city  home  embodied  in  a  re- 
minder of  ber  mission. 

Miss  Peabody  supplemented  the  essay  with 
a  word  Emerson  had  said  to  her— "Without 
much  faculty  for  verse  I  am  a  poet  and  can't 
live  anywhere  but  in  the  country."  She  once 
asked  bim  if  it  would  have  made  much  differ- 
ence in  bim  if  be  bad  remained  in  the  town 
of  Harvard,  and  be  said,  "not  much  differ- 
ence." "When  she  asked  bim  what  difference 
it  would  bave  made  if  his  Aunt  Mary  had 
not  lived  with  him,  be  said,  "Aunt  Mary! 
why,  I  think  she  was  as  great  aa  element  as 
Greece  or  Borne,"  and  this  in  earnest  and  not 
flippantly. 

Following  Mrs.  Cheney  came  Miss  Pea- 
body's  essay  on  "Emerson  in  tbe  Pulpit," 
which,  as  ebe  said,  might  better  have 
been  advertised  as  "Emerson  the  Preach- 
er," since  he  was  always  a  preacher, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  This 
essay  was  tbe  finest  in  every  respect  that 
your  correspondent  has  ever  had  the  happi- 
ness of  listening  to.  It  was  a  prose  poem, 
perfect,  both  in  context  and  in  iorm.  Miss 
Peabody  retains  her  memory  and  her  intel- 
lect to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  this  sum- 
mer more  clear  and  graphic  and  wonderful 
than  ever! 

Whether  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  lyceum, 
among  his  friends,  in  bis  walks,  in  the  gath- 
ering of  scholars,  tbe  convention  of  philan- 
thropists or  tbe  assembly  of  patriots  that  try 
men's  souls,  it  was  always  Emerson's  prov- 
ince to  say,  "Thus  saith  tbe  Lord."  The 
preacher  was  a  fact  of  his  preexistence.  We 
find  ministers  in  all  bis  ancestry— seven  gen- 
erations of  them  contributed  to  make  this 
preeminent  pieacber.  Tbe  first  was  Peter 
Bulkley,  who  would  not  conform  nor  yet  re- 
linquish his  pulpit,  and  who  was  so  conse- 
crated to  bis  calling  that  be  dared  to  eo  and 
make  a  new  cburcb  among  tbe  Indians.  This 
great  ancestor  was  not  to  be  paralyzed  by 
the  letter  of  scripture,  but  worshipped  God 
not  for  his  power,  but  for  his  righteousness. 
Emerson's  grandfather  consecrated  the  war 
(or  independence  with  a  prayer  on  the  hat- 
i  lefield,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  to 
be  found  there  with  his  gun.  His  father 
died  a  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston 
aud  one  of  tbe  earliest  leaders  of  the  liberal 
movement.  Hia  mother  belonged  to  an  es- 
sentially pious  race,  8ho  had  a  temperament 
that  inclined  her  to  mysticism,  and  this 
brave,  clear  Intellect  of  tbe  father  and  the 
warm  heart  of  tbe  mother  united  and  were 
both  conspicuoua  in  Emerson. 

The  le:turer  first  knew  Emerson  in  1822, 
when  be  gave  to  her  lessons  in  Greek,  sbs 
being  eighteen  and  be  nineteen  years'  of  age. 
He  was  assistant  In  a  young  ladles  school 
kept  by  bis  mother.  Both  the  young  teacher 
and  bis  pupil  were  very  sby,  and  she  recited 
and  be  elucidated  without  taking  their  eyas 
from  their  books,  so  afraid  were  they  of  each 
other.  When  she  sent  for  her  bill,  he  came 
with  his  cousin,  George  B.  Emerson,  to  say 


that  he  bad  no  bill  for  ber,  as  he  bad  found 
"tbat  be  could  teach  her  nothing."  Then  he 
ventured  to  sneak,  and  praised  Edward  Ev- 
erett's oratory.  There  was  a  lapse  of  ten 
years  before  they  met  again.  During  this 
time  he  was  studying  divinity  and  preaching 
at  tbe  Second  Church,  and  she  was  "Im- 
mensely occupied  with  her  own  duties."  He 
resumed  the  acquaintance  through  having 
read  a  little  paper  of  hers  found  among  some 
loose  papers  in  her  journal.  It  was  a  parn- 
P^jrase  on  tbe  first  Gospel  of  St.  John,  from 
tbe  tinf?  verse  to  tbe  fourteenth,  and  began— 
"In  the  be^QDiug  was  moral  troth  speaking, 
and  moral  truth  was  with  God  and  moral 
tiutb  was  God."  A?  this  time  be  was  feeble 
in  health  and  sent  for  her  to  come  and  see 
him  at  bis  house  in  Chardu-n  street,  where 
she  found  bim  absorbed  in  Goef£-*  and  Car- 
lyle. At  once  be  turned  his  attention  (o  St. 
John's  grand  perorations,  having  with  her 
one  of  those  conversations  which,  as  hit. 
Aunt  Mary  used  to  say,  "make  the  soul." 
Their  tlifmc  was  the  eternal  one  of  God, 
Nature  and  Man— a  theme  continued  through- 
out their  lifelong  and  Intimate  acquaintance. 

Wben  be  was  preaching  In  Boston  sh*  was 
attending  Dr.  Cbauniog's  church,  and  "did 
not  hear  bim  preach  till  after  be  left  the  pul- 
pit!" She  was  first  drawn  to  hear  lit m  by 
learning  of  the  p^dod  which  led  to  bis  sep- 
aration from  tbe  church.  She  afterward  read 
bis  sermons,  having  access  to  his  trunk 
whenever  she  chose.  One  beautiful  one  was 
tbat  preached  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Sampson,  whom  he  canonized  as  the  ideal 
merchant,  saying  that  in  him  waa  exempli- 
fied the  fact  tbat  "in  business  as  well  as  in 
time  of  contemplation  men  can  live  with 
God  face  to  face."  This  sermon  is  of  peren- 
nial interest  and  ought  now  to  be  printed. 

His  separation  from  the  church  was  at  the 
time  of  that  "first  vital  phase  of  Unitarian- 
ism  against  the  current  tri-theism,  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  trinity  had  sunk  in  all 
churches,"  said  Miss  Peabody;  and  this  ex- 
pressed In  a  sentence  his  reason  for  his  prot- 
est, as  well  as  tbe  reason  for  the  protest  of 
the  liberal  Church.  His  sermon  from  the 
text,  "Shall  all  appear  before  tbe  judgment 
seat  of  Christ"  will  show  him  to  bave  been 
always  the  preacher  of  the  eternal  spirit  and 
not  the  letter  of  Christ.    "The  judgment  seat 

of  Christ  Is  within  each  one  of  us,  where  we 
shall  find  it  if  we  look  carefully."  He  always 
was  a  preacher  of  the  Christ  whose  glory  was 
one  with  tbe  Father,  but  never  shut  in  bis 
vision  of  God  to  the  limitations  of  any  In- 
dividual. "With  Froebel  (that  cosmopolite 
prophet  of  tbe  nineteenth  century),  Emerson 
understood  and  believed  tbat  "whosoever 
receiveth  the  little  child  receiveth  me."  "In- 
fancy," he  said,  "is  tbe  perpetual  Messiah." 
He  had  an  inflaming  religious  quality  which 
searches  the  soul  of  his  reader.  As  a  friend 
said,  It  was  "not  only  morals,  but  morals  on 
fire"— another  fine  epitome  of  his  teaching. 

He  once  said  to  her  of  his  preaching— "If  I 
bad  not  been  cut  off  untimely  injthe  pulpit, 
I  might  have  made  something  of  a  sermon;" 
and  again,  "No  preacher  can  be  satisfied 
with  himself  wben  be  lets  any  of  his  hearers 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  hymn  book."  To 
any  who  mistake  his  utterances  for  a  denial 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  she  would  say  tbat 
they  "flashed  tbe  first  light  of  recognition  of 
him  as  tbe  friend,  instead  of  tbe  enemy,  ot 
man."  He  accused  the  Church  of  being 
founded  not  on  Jesus'  principles,  but  on 
his  tropes,  "some  of  our  free  religionists 
being  guilty  of  misconception  of  the  one 
man  who  best  estimated  humanity."  Once 
when  she  urged  him  to  explain  himself 
for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  be  said— 
"Misunderstood !  A  fool's  word !  Jesus 
was  misunderstood!"  His  purpose  was  to 
wake  bp  tbe  general  mind,  which  the  church- 
es had  put  to  sleep.  He  wrote  little  about 
Christ,  because  "whoever  would  preach 
Christ  truly  In  these  times  must  flay  nothing 
about  bim."  [One  wonders  If  he  would 
change  bis  mind  were  be  here  now  in  these 
times. J  Action  be  called  communion  with 
the  will  of  God.  "I  am  in  tbe  presence  ot  a 
divinity  which  I  cannot  express,  but  which 
expresses  me."  What  he  discovered  with 
his  farthing  candle  he  declared  In  words  that 
bum  and  with  tbe  delicacy  of  a  apirltual 
modesty  tbat  never  says  "I,"  not  attempting 
to  utter  the  unutterable  "which  we  neverthe- 
less know." 

Never  more  was  he  tbe  preacher  than  in 
his  songs,  when  his  Intellect,  as  well  aa  his 
conscience,  Is  on  fire.  Beautiful  extracts 
were  here  read  by  Mite  Peabody  from  the 
"Ode  to  Beauty,"  ."Bacchus"  and  "Wood- 
notes."  "Threnody"  was  cited  as  the  chron- 
icle of  bis  deepest  experience.    Before  the 


death  of  bis  boy  be  was  stoical,  and  when 
asked  if  there  is  not  something  in  God  corre- 
sponding to  man's  sensibility,  he  said  "No." 
But  after  this  sorrow  he  found  that  intellec- 
tual strength  is  not  tbe  solvent  for  the 
heart's  misery.  Prayer  was  with  him  a 
"plunge  into  the  unfound  infinite."  Rever- 
ently, yet  boldly,  she  could  say  of  him,  "He 
preached  with  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes."  Tbe  close  of  "Threnody"  will  show 
whether  her  words  be  not  true: 

"Wilt  tboo  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 

What  rainbows  teach,  and  sunsets  show? 

Verdict  whicn  accumulates 

From  lengthening  ■croll  of  baman  fates. 

Voice  of  earth  to  eartn  retained, 

Prayers  of  saints  thatlinly  burned, 

baying,  "What  is  excellent, 

As  God  lives  Is  permanent; 

Heart*  are  dust,  baarta'  love*  reman*. 

Heart's  love  will  most  thee  again.' 

Bsvers  the  Maker;  letch  thin*  eye 

Ud  to  bis  style,  and  saannars  of  tbe  sky. 

Not  ot  adamant  ana  guiu 

Built  be  beaven  stark  and  cold ; 

No,  but  a  nest  of  bending  reeds, 

Flowering  press  and  scented  weeds; 

Or  like  a  traveller's  fleeing  tent, 

Or  bow  above  tbe  tempest  beat; 

Built  of  tears  and  eaered  flames, 

And  virtue  reaching  to  its  alms: 

Built  of  furtherance  end  pursuing, 

Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing. 

Silent  rushes  tbe  swift  Lord. 

Tbrougb  ruloed  systems  still  restored. 

Broad-sowing,  bleak  and  void  to  bless. 

Plants  with  worlds  the  wilderness ; 

Waters  wltb  tears  of  ancient  sorrow 

Apples  of  Eden  ripe  tomorrow. 

Boose  and  tenant  go  to  ground, 

Lost  in  God,  In  Godhead  found." 

h.  n.  a. 
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EMEESON  IN  VARIOUS  ASPECTS. 


J>r  Barte-I  aa*J  <Tlr  TO -rod  on  Enrn*!.  Re- 
ligion— 31r«    Dewr'i   sLeclnre—frliM  *>*•■• 

b*>dv    •■    EmrnsD'e     Hcruxmm* — Emenea 
Anions  ine  !*•*!». 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent- 

Concoed,  Monday,  July  28. 

The  topic  most  folly  treated  as  yet  in  the 
"Emerson  week"  at  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy  has  been  the  relig  on  of  tbe  sage, 
upon  which  Dr  Bartol  read  one  of  his  liveliest 
and  most  searching  essays  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  Edwin  D.  Meadanotheron  Fnday 
night,  under  tbe  title  of  "Emerson's  Ethics,"— 
for  Mr  Mead  takes  tbe  view  that  his  ethics  were 
bis  religion,  and  that  Mr  Adler's  "society  for 
ethical  culture"  is  the  best  outgrowth  of  Emer- 
fon'e  religious  teaching.  This  bad  not  been  Dr 
Hanoi's  view,  noris  it  tbat  of  Miss  Peabody, 
l>r  Harris,  and  the  leaders  of  tbe  school  gen- 
trally.  Mr  Mead's  lecture  was  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  Emerson'B  savings  on  ethical 
aud  rtlmmus  topics,  aud  will  be  widely  read 
wuen  printed,  as  it  will  soon  be  in  some  mag- 
azine or  else  in  the  volume  which  tbe  school 
faculty  are  editing  concerning  Emerson,  It 
will  contain  U  or  10  chapters  and 
an  Introduction  gi7iflg  tbe  history  of 
Lije  6cuool  and  Mr  Emerson's  connection 
with  it.  The  descriptions  of  bis  genius 
nnd  character  are  drawing  together  more  b&sjv 
ers  than  have  gathered  at  tbe  school  since  ins 
ilmerson  commetnoraiion  of  two  years  ago. 
Tue  largest  audience  tbat  has  yet  asaemoled  in 
tbe  Hillside  chapel  gathered  Saturday  to  bear 
£irs  Howe's  lecture  on  Emerson's  "Relation  to 
feociety."  Her  bearers  applauded  heartily  when 
anv  particularly  brilliant  epigram  or  well- 
turned  sentence  was  read. 

Mrs  Howe  began  by  asking,  "What  is,  or 
Tatbex  what  was,  soc.ety?  and  answered  ber 
question  thus:  In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  as- 
semblage of  human  creatures  whose  humanity 
consisted  largely  in  tneir  power  of  discrimina- 
tion and  comuanson  between  tbe  various  ob- 
jects and  advantages  of  life.  Animals  bave 
habits,  passions,  auectlons,  preferences,  reason- 
ings. Man  must  always  have  been  able  to  com- 
pare the  objects  of  them  with  a  etandard  exist- 
ing In  his  own  mind,  and   tb-oo  to  noniDara  tonm 

virh  each  other.  Coming  then  to  the  subject  of 
ber  discourse,  tlio  lecturer  said:  "Mr 
llnieraun's  years  surpassed  by  nine  man's 
three  score  And  ten.  Ilia  Intellectual  ac- 
tivity covers  tbe  whole  period  interven- 
ing between  bis  early  maunood  and  bis 
7lst  year.  Vet  1  cannot  Lnd,  in  what  1  beive 
\>  ij"u  11  of  this  timo,  any  evldeuce  that  the  cum- 
i.i.miv  at  laree  felt  It-elf  cither  ruJier  or 
t afer  for  his  presence.  If  this  was  true  of  the 
l)i, -int  sa  world,  it  »..  as  equally  true  of  the  world 
cf  fashions"  Mrs  liowe  went  ou  to  declare  that 
even  luo  recognized  literary  men  ol  tbe  time 
paid  him  little  attention,  'ibe  elder  Da  a  a,  10 
iliose  days  at  lrast,  woold  have  clawed  turn 
with  other  eccentric  dij-turbers  01  oeace  and 
cu  11  l.  I 0 li .  C.  C.  Fclion,  h  bile  professor  ol  Greek 
at  Harvard,  wrote  a  notice  of  oue  01  bis  books. 
Which  be  compared  to  tbe  orange-peel 
nod  water  mentioned  by  Dicken.'s  Little 
Marchioness,  with  tbe  explanation  that  "if 
you  make  believe  very  much,  It  Is  very  good." 
The  world  of  fashion  only  10  rare  instances 
kuew  enough  of  bim  to  laugh  at  bim.  Llouucot 
on  loot  Mr  Emerson  wai  rarely  or  never.  Toe 
glimpses  of  but  uenius  t*honed  him  hicota  to  be 
huiii  up  to,  and  this  prow  ss  was  a  slow  one. 
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"I  cannot  follow  here  the  steps/'  Sirs  Howe 
resumed,  "by  which  he  came  to  wbere  we  all  re- 
member bim,  io  conceded  eminence,  as  first  In 
rank  among  our  mco  of  letters.  We  all  know 
that  each  of  those  steps  was  brave, 
true  aod  independent.  Chid  Id  hii  won- 
Utrilul  temperaojent,  as  id  a  seraph's 
t .'I'Ji  u  armor,  Sir  Emerson  reviewed  the  forces 
of  bis  time,  showing  neither  fear  nor  favor  to 
■whatever  be  louud  ami^s.  What  could  give  one 
man  the  power  to  eipoee  so  maoy  shams,  utter 
so  many  uDtiattcrmg  convictions?  ilia  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  value  of  what  he  bad  to  five,  aud 
bis  determination  to  give  it.°  The  lecture  treat- 
ed  iitii  of  Emerson's  r*bi  Beta  Kappa  address, 
delivered  nearly  60  years  ago.  Mr*  Howe  ob- 
served that  to  her,  at  that  time  a  youthful 
Ecorncr  of  much  that  she  did  not  know,  it 
bounded  a  bugle  call,  opeoed  a  new  way.  An 
explanation  was  given  of  the  tardiness  of  Em- 
erson's  attaiument  of  tbe  recognition  to 
wbich  be  was  entitled ;  that  ibis  was 
d  ue  to  tbe  fact  tbat  he,  like  some 
t>f  bis  peers  bad  to  teach  a  new  valuation  to  tbe 
community,  wbicb  assumed  to  judge  bitn. 
Certain  forms  of  belief,  of  reasoning,  of  ex- 
T<rcssiun,  bad  in  tbe  minds  of  men  become  so 
hardened  out  of  second  nature  Into  second 
■death  tbat  the  community  was  grown  incapable 
of  entertaining  a  novelty  in  either  kind.  To  it 
religion  meanta  catechism  audacreed,  morabtv 
a  bulwark  of  contrarieties,  art  a  catalog  of 
technical  terms.  Now,  Mx  Emerson  wa^  not  the 
only  man  sent  to  blow  np  these  coral-reefs,  but 
lie  wrought  at  tbem,  alone,  because  his 
manner  of  work  was,  above  all,  indi- 
vidual. He  held  to  it  moreover,  never  borrowing 
barker's  hammer  nor  Phillips's  dashing  artil- 
lery. Tbis  .was  the  seciet  of  a  subtle  solvent 
■ubicb  changed  enmity  into  friendship,  and  the 
'titter  of  ridiuulo  into  tbe  pa?au  of  mauJy  praise. 

Of  Mr  Emerson's  politeness  much  was  well 
laid  by  Mrs  llowe:  "The  perfect  politeness  of 
Mr  Emerson's   altitude   in  regard  to  society  ap- 

f iiars  as  mncb  in  what  Is  remembered  in  bis 
ue  as  in  bis  works.  A  great  element  of  cau- 
tion, a  great  sensitiveness  to  the  rights  and 
claims  of  oihcrs  Eotnetimes  made  him  wait, 
v.  bile  others  rushed  headlong  into  the  tight. 
Vt  ben  he  distinctly  saw  what  to  aim  at,  a  single 
jfcij.u  l  from  bis  bow  flew  far,  and  bit  tbe  mark, 

"There  are  some  rude  trutbs  wbicb  It  is  polite 
•io  utier,  "said  Mrs  Howe,  "just  as  it  would  be 
jiuhie  to  ebal.e  one's  grandfather  if  he  were 
deeping  tu  bis  hurt.  The  utterance  of  these 
trutus  was  never  shirked  by  Mr  Emerson;  but 
his  manner  of  imparling  tbem  ralbex  encour- 
aged those  who  vi  ere  in  error  to  come  out  of  it 
man  condemned  them  to  abide  in  tbeir  sins,  and. 
await  tbelr  punishment.  Forces  in  deed  were 
not  powers,  in  bis  view,  and  while  he  made 
due  account  of  them  be  did  not  revere  tbacu  as 
such.  The  powers  tbat  be  he  did  not  find  in  the 
rich  merchants  and  haughty  dames,  who 
represented  ^wealth  aud  social  position, 
lie  nought  in  men  aud  women  of  commanding 
ciiud  and  merit.  I  do  not  remember  bim  in 
ttjo  pulpit,  but  I  ibink  tbat  once  out  of  it  be 
Eyed  it  askauce.  Not  the  pulpit  of  Cbanning 
aud  Parker,  but  that  from  which  a  learned  ig- 
norance bought  to  impose  its  limits,  from  which 
a  surface  morality  lorbade  tbe  diegine  of  a 
pepper  well;  ,  1  ouee  heard  bim  say  in  a  Sunday 
discourse  tbat  l..-  entered  tbe  pulpit  somewhat 
vnwiliiitL'iy,  because  it  contained  traditions 
vbicb  be  neither  wished  to  accept  nor  to  reject. 
J'laoy  of  these  have  melted  away  sluce  that 
lime.  Tbev  weretbeprescriptionsof  an  authority 
vbicb  tben  admitted  neither  question  nor  ex- 
p'niuation,  hut  which  has  since  learned  to 
thrive  upon  both."  Of  Mr  Emerson's  critical 
faculty  the  "English  Traits"  were  cited  as  the 
le.-t  example.  From  his  studious  and  laborious 
teelusiou  at  Concord,  eaid  Mrs  Howe,  he  went 
in  1847  to  tbe  world's  metropolis,— to  London 
aud  its  kindred  cities.  Tbe  book  tells  ns  noth- 
ing of  tbe  successol  tbe  lectures  which  Mr  Em- 
erson delivered  at  various  towns  of  Great 
3 Britain,  but  we  do  not  need  to  learn 
from  it  tbat  bis  reputation  aod  posi- 
tion introduced  him  to  all  tbat  is  best 
and  most  substantial  in  Uoglisu  society. 
After  several  citauon3  from  "English  Trail*,'' 
tbe  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of  Emerson's 
demeauor  at  home,  wbich  she  described  charm- 
Judy;  tbeu  sbe  criticised  the  poetry,  lauding  it, 
but  with  discrimination.  One  point  tbat  Mrs 
llowe  made  was  tbat  Mr  Emerson  is  polite  in 
Lis  verse,  even  in  the  extreme  agon?  of 
"Threnody. "  6he  then  spoke  briefly,  wittily 
end  effectively  on  various  features  of  Emer- 
bou's  character,  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  such  as  his  "clubbableness,"  bis 
sense  of  the  comic,  bis  being  on  the 
e. do  of  woman  suffrage,  and  in  concluding 
sbe  said:  "And  now  let  me  ask  one 
question.  What  oueht  I  to  be  able  to  tell  yon 
a  bout  Mr  Emerson,— you,  here  in  Concord,  who 
so  long  enjoyed  his  Inspiriting  and  deliebtful 
presence.  The  only  thing  that  1  can  supply  is 
tbe  more  distant  view  of  what  was  so  near  as 
well  as  so  dear  to  you.  Ton  may  say  to  me,  we 
knew  bim  in  bis  borne  and  in  his  home  village, 
wbere  tbe  grass  could  not  stow  without  him. 
How  did  be  look  outside  these  familiar  bonnds? 
How  did  one  star  shire  among  the  world's  great 
constellations?  And  I  can  reply,  be  shone  al- 
ways with  bis  own  peculiar  luster,  calm  and 
radiant.  Need  I  say  that  be  still  so  shines?  Bo 
mncb  of  bis  thought  aod  life  was  cast  in  forms  of 
iu: mortal  beauty  that  it  endoreeand  will  endure 
for  generations  that  never  heard  bis  voice  nor 
aaw  his  smile — a  jov  and  an  Inheritance— nay, 
a  presence  deep  In  its  questioning  and  steadfast 
in  iU  abiding." 

Mrs  Cheney  and  Mist  Peabody  were  an- 
nounced to  speak  tbis  morning,  but  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  session  was  iriven  to  Mlsa  Peabody, 


who  bad  m  och  to  say  of  Emerson  as  a  preacher. 
Her  lecture  was  written  out  for  publication  In 
the  volume  which  is  to  be  issued  by  tbe  school 
in  November,  containing  all  tbe  papem  of 
this  season  except  tbe  five  lectures  on  Immor- 
tality, which  may  be  published  in  a  separate 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  magazines.  Before 
reading  it  to-day,  she  bad  read  it  to  Mr  Alcott 
on  Friday,  and  be  listened  for  more  than  an 
hour  with  interest  to  tbe  account  of  bis  friend 
in  tbe  pulpit.  Mr  Sanborn  also  read  to  Mr 
Alcott  tbe  other  day  bis  lectore  oh  "Emerson 
Among  tbe  Poets,"  which  be  was  glad  to  bear 
at  home  since  he  could  not  be  present  at  tbe 
chapel  to-day  to  take  part  In  the  conversation, 
as  of  old. 

In  commencing  his  lecture  this  evenlnc,  Mr 
Sanborn  said:  I  wish  to  speak  of  Emerson, 
and  not  merely  of  a  poet;  for  to  me  be  was  a 
poet,  and  much  more.  And  therefore  my  theme 
is  'Emerson  among  the  Poets/  tbe  man  whom 
wssaw  and  beard,  and  read,  and  loved,  am  on/ 
those  men  witb  whom  his  gifts  gave  bun  high 
rank;  who,  like  biin,  were  poets  and  something 
more.  It  was  one  of  his  gifts  tbat  he  could  feel 
tbe  poetic  impulse  not  ouiy  in  himself  but 
in  others;  tbat  be  knew  "and  tested  high 
poesy  not  so  much  by  a  critical  facul- 
ty and  by  stridy  as  by  native  inspir- 
ation. Tbe  great  poets  addressed  bun  as 
one  of  themselves;  he  v.as  not  of  tbeir  audience 
but  of  tbeir  choir.    Homer  says, 

Tbe  gods  are  to  each  other  not  unknown, 
Though  far  apart  they  dwell,— 
and  those  earthly  gods,  tbe  poets,  can  recognize 
one  another  in  all  disguises;  because  in  '.hem  tbe 
godhead  is  more  than  tbe  apparent  disguise, — 
"tbe  man  is  paramount  to  tbe  poit,"  as  Emer- 
son said  of  Milton.  Had  tbe  Concord  seer  never 
written  a  line  of  verse  he  would  still  have  been 
a  poet  by  virtue  of  that  insight,  ibat  clair- 
voyance of  tbo  imagination,  which  is  tbe  oue 
indispeusable  token  of  poetic  power.  Tbe  "ac- 
complish incut  of  verse,"  us  Wordsworth 
terms  it,  is  another  thing,  not  usually  oi- 
vorced  eutirelj  from  tbe  poetic  iusigbt, 
but  only  io  a  few  rare  instances  (as  iu  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Dante  and  Homer),  completely 
united  and  fused  with  it.  Eveu  then  a  third 
parity  is  wont  to  he  absent,  a  masculine  60ul 
capable  of  controlling  these  gifts  of  genius,  aud 
constituting  their  possessor  a  true  man  as  well 
as  a  true  poet.  Toward  this  three-fold  unity  of 
insight,  expression  and  will.— this  union  of  what 
Emerson  calls  "tbe  Knowe*,  Hie  Saver  and  tbe 
Deer,"  Daute  approached  nearer  than  Shake- 
speare aud  Milton  nearer  than  Dante,  though 
in  the  strictly  poetical  gifts  Shakespeare  sur- 
passed them  both." 

Alter    making   further  comparisons  between 
Emerson,   Wordsworth,    Goethe,    Milton,   etc., 
tbe  lecturer  quoted  freely  from   Emerson's  Bos- 
ton lecture  on  Milton  written  50  years  ago,  as 
not  only  descriptive  of  tbe  Puritan,  but  prophet- 
ically of  tbe  transceudeutal  poet;  pointing  out 
tbat  Emerson  excelled  Milton  iu  bis  prose  style 
as  much  as    AlUton    surpassed    Emerson  in  tbe 
melodies  of  verse.  Tbis  introdnced  a  discussion 
of  tbe  distinction  between  prose  and  verse,  and 
some  definitions  of  poetry,  a=,  follows;  Tbe  basis 
of  poetry  is  imagination  and  the  higher  reason; 
tbe    basis     of      prose     is    tbe    understanding 
or    Qooiujon    sense;     yet    neitber    prcse    nor 
poetry    rejects     fancy,      wit     and      memory, 
those    three    graces  of    literature;    nor    does 
prose  exclude    imagiuation    and    tbe   supremo 
reason:  nor    yet   does    poetry    abhor   common 
sense,  while  often  flyiog  above  it.    Thus  Coler- 
idge himself  a  good  poet,   and  a  follower  of  bis 
own  rule,  6aid:    "Poetry    must    first   be    good 
sense;  a  palace    may  well    be    magnificent  but 
rim  it  must  be  a  house."    On  the    ctber  band 
prose    must    have    something    more  I  ban  good 
sense  in    order    to    be    eloquence,   wbicb  is  the 
highest  form  of  pro^e.    There  is  elofjocnce,  too, 
in  poetry  and  in  tbis  noble    quality    we  see  tbe 
union  of  prose  and   poetry.    .For   example,    we 
take    no    offense    at    a     good     pru.-e    trans- 
lation    of      tbe      great     poets      who     wrote 
Sanskrit,    Greek,    Latin,    Persian      or      Ital- 
ian;   but    tbe    translation    must    be  elcquent 
or  we  never  call  it   eood.     What   we  admire  in 
the  poetical   books  ol  tbe  bible  as  they  appear 
in    our    common    version    is    tbeir    eloquence, 
through  wbicb,  as  through  a  clear  medium,   we 
see  their  essential  poetry  and  truth,  ibougb  nor. 
a  Bhre-d  be  left  ol  what  in  Hebrew  was  metrical. 
Can  tbu  plainest  prose   translation  deprive  tbe 
bbaguvat   tiita   of    its    poetic    eloquence,    or 
queueb  tbe  magnibceuce  o(  Hafiz,    of  Saadl,  of 
Firdousi.or  tbe  antique,  half  .fabulous  Zoroaster? 
It  in  this  Zoroaster,  mdeed,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
wbat  is  still  tbe  best  description  of  the  poet  aud 
his  genius;  for  in  bis  omcular  manner  he  wus 
understood  to  say:     "Poets  are  standing  trans- 
porters; their  employment  consist*  in  speaking 
to  the  father  aod    to  mother;    in   producing  ap- 
parent copies  of  nnapparent  natures,  and   tbus 
inscribing  things  nnapparent    in    tbe  apparent 
fabric  of  the  world."   'ibis  is  more  imaginative, 
and,  therefore,  better   tban  tbe  famous  defini- 
tion   of    Bacon;    "Poetry     accommodates    the 
shows  of    thuics  to    the  desires    of    tbe  mind." 
But  can  anything  be  better    than  the  sayings  ot 
Emerson    himself    on  tbis  subject,  of  wbicb  be 
was  tbe  only  modern  master?    Tbus  be    said: — 
"Poetry  is  tbe  perpetual  endeavor  to  express 
tbe      spirit      of      tbe      thing."     "Poetry     is 
the     only      verity,— tbe      expression      of     a 
Found       mind      speaking      after      the      Ideal 
aud    not    after    the      apparent."    "Its  essen- 
tial  mark   is  tbat    It    betrays    In  every  word 
instant   activity    of  mind,  sbowu  In  new    uses 
of  every   fact    and    l:nage;    all    Its    words  are 
poems."     "God  himself  duel  not   speak    prose, 
hut  commucbatcs  witb  us  by  hints,  omens,    in- 
ference and  dark  rcsetnblame*  In  objects    lyins 


ah  around  us."  "Poetry  teaches  tbe  enormous 
force  of  a  few  words,  and  in  proportion  to  tne 
inspiration,  checks  loouacily.  It  requires  that 
splendbr  of  expression  wbicb  carrier  with  It  tbe 
proof  of  urcat  thought.  The  ereat  poets  are 
judped  by  tbe  frame  of  mind  they  induce;  and 
to  them,  of  all  men,  tbe  severest  criticism  is 
due." 

Among  Emerson's  poems,  we  fay  tbat  "Tbe 
Sphinx,"  "Uriel,"  some  passages  in  "Wood- 
Notes,"  the  "Ode  to  Beauty,"  "The  Forerun- 
ner?," "Htrmioue,"  "Merlin,"  tbe  "Three 
Lotcs"  and  "Threnody"  will  survive:  tbat  those 
KhorbpoeinswhicU.be  cbote  out  of  his  "Discoo- 
trui*d  Poets'"  portfolio,  as  mottoes  for  bis 
E>sa>s.  will  be  as  permanent  as  tbey  are  oracu- 
lar, and  tbat  mauy  of  bis  epigrams  will  go 
down  to  posterity  witb  those  ol  tbe  Greek  an* 
tb'ilugy.  Of  more  personal  t>oems  "Tbe  Dirge  " 
"Saadi,"  "Rhea,"  "The  'imnouse,"  "In  Me- 
monam,"  "Tne  Days,"  "Terminus,"  and  some 
portions  of  these  new  poems  tbat  appear  In  tbe 
last  editiou,  may  be  cited  as  giving  in  the 
best  mauoer  the  poet's  portrait  of  himself. 
But  there  is  not  a  poem  which  be  gave  to  tbe 
world  in  hislife-time,— hardlyaverse— that  does 
not  contain  something  worth  preserving  when 
the  more  ambitious  poems  of  other  men  are 
allowed  to  perish.  TbiB  will  Reero  extravagant 
to  some  of  you,  bot  time  will  bear  oot  what  is 
here  said,  as  it  has  already  brought  forward 
into  tbe  light  these  verse.*  ibat  were  once  so 
obscure  and  unknown.  And  why  are  these  verses 
—often  fantastic,  rude  or  barhh— uure  to  outlive 
tbe  more  polished  and  melodious  poetry  of 
other  men?  First,  because  ot  their  superior 
tone.  Tbey  speak  as  having  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes. 

Tbe  permanence  of  friendship  in  contrast  w:lb 
the  flitting,  fugitive  nature  of  love  is  well 
maiked  in  Emerson's  poems  on  "Friendship," 
wbicb,  as  tbe  French  say,  "is  love  without  his 
wiogs."  Emerson  understood  tbis,  aod  every 
other  chapter  of  tbe  lore  which  love  imparta, 
and  wbich  is  fully  known  only  to  women  aod 
poets;  and  he  perceived  tbat  magnanimity  was 
the  Shibboleth  in  love's  camp.  Observe  tbe 
advice  he  fives  to  lovers,  which,  not  only  in 
purity,  hot  iu  profound  art  and  wisdom,  goes 
tar  beyond  Ovid's  or  Petraca's.ox  evenSbake- 
ppeare's  doctrine  and  discipline  of  love-  Of  tbe 
J"ur  great  scholars  in  tbe  philosophy  of  love- 
Plato,  Dante.  Shakespeare  and  Emerson 
— our  countryman  went  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  tban  tbe  Greek, 
tbe  Tuscan  or  tbe  Encllsbman,  not  except- 
ing Shakespeare's  "sngared  sonnets,"  nor 
tbat  mysterious  poem  ascribed  to  him,  en- 
titled, "The  Phoenix  and  Turtle,"  which  Emer- 
son thought  so  "quaint  and  cbanning  in  dic- 
tion, tone  and  allusions,  and  in  its  perfect 
meter  and  harmony,  as  to  be  poetry  for  poets 
alone."  Emerson  added  what  will  apply  well 
to  much  of  his  own  verse:  "This  poem,  pub- 
lished for  tbe  first  time  and  without  a  knows 
author's  name,  would  find  no  general  reception; 
only  tbe  poets  would  save  it." 

Prof  Davidson  says:  "History  is  In  its  higb- 
est  form  a  matter  of  tbe  understanding;  poetry 
is  based  upon  tbe  reason."  And  tbis  reason  is 
not  only  more  philosophical  aud  more  earnest 
tban  tbe  understanding  of  man;  but 
it  moves  by  swifter  and  less  con- 
nected steps, — is  winged  wbere  tbe  uu- 
derstandini:  is  footed  or  crawling.  Irs 
wings  are  insight  and  imagination,  and  its  logic 
is  a  flight  and  not  a  stair- way;  or,  at  the 
slowest,  a  "flight  of  stairs,"  in  which  surprise 
awaits  every  ascendinE  step.  Montaigne,  who 
read  all  tbe  poets,  if  be  did  not  discriminate 
very  wisely  between  tbero,  tells  us,— "Strange 
to  say,  we  have  many  more  poets  tban  we  have 
good  judges  **nU  interpreters  of  poetry;  It  is 
easier  to  write  it  than  to  appreciate  it."  I  have 
already  said  tbat  Emersou  was  first  of  all  an 
uppreciaicr  of  poetry;  and  even  Mr  Arnold, 
(littlo  as  we  should  guess  it  from  bis  criticism 
on  Emerson),  was  formerly  capable  oi  recogniz- 
ing poetry  when  be  saw  it,  though  be 
did  not  write  it  or  translate  it.  In 
his  introduction  to  tbat  valuable  col- 
lection, "Ward's  English  Poets,"  Mr  Arnold 
rated  Pope  at  bis  tree  value  and  did  not  give 
Gray  that  high  piace.  below  Milton  and  above 
Etrerson,  wbicb  be  whimsically  assigned  bim 
in  bis  Boston  lecture  last  winter.  Gray  was  a 
goud  poet,  but  iu  one  point  only  did  he  excel  Em- 
erson,—the  art  of  vem  heat  ion, — a  lower  gift 
tban  either  poetic  ins'ght  or  poetic  expression, 
in  both  which  Emerson  greatly  excelled  Gray. 
But  in  "high  seriousness  In  poetic  largeness, 
freedom,  benignity,"  in  bis  whole  criticism  of 
lile,  our  Concord  poeb-pbllospber  stood  far 
above  the  pool- pedant  and  virtuoso  of  English 
Cambridge,  sweet  aod  stirring  as  were  the 
strains  of  Gray.  Compare  the  "Elegy  in  a 
Country  Chorch-Yard"  witb  the  "Threnody, M 
or  tbo  "Dirge," — contrast  these  two  verses,  and 
tell  us  wbicb  is  tbe  greater  poet: — 
On  itorled  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  in  luminou  call  tbe  ceetbig  breath? 
Can  honor's  voir,  provoke  (be  i  ilrnt  dait, 
Or  iuiu-.ry  soothe  the  doll,  cold  ear  of  death? 
[Gray. 
Ttim  the  kcT  and  bolt  tbe  door,— 
h wr-t  in  deaib  forevermore. 
Nor  baugbty  hope,  nor  iwurt  chagrin, 
Nor  murdering  hate  can  eater  in. 
All  h  now  K-ciue  aud  taut; 
Not  tbe  goda  can  bhake  tbe  part — pGmfraon. 
D>re  is  tbe  same  number  of  syllables  in  tbe  two 
competing  stanzas:    tbo  same  theme,   the  same 
tone  of  mind;  but  bow  much  higher   Is   tbe  m- 
elcbt  of  Emersou  I     It  must    be    admitted   tbat 
Gray  wrote  verse  witb  more  skill  aud   harmony 
than  Emerson:  so  far,  Mr  Arnold  was  correct  In 
bis  criticism;  but  tben  bow  little  bud   Gray   to 
utter,  compared  with  the  oracles  and  canticles 
of  Emcrsonl     "Bvron  br>d  nothing   to  say,   but 
he  said  it  magnificently,"  wns   tbe     pithy  ver- 
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diet  ot  Emerson  on  bis  youtbiol  favorite,  whom 
be  sometimes  qootcd  in  his  essays.  We  measure 
poets  first  bv  wbat  tbey  tell  us.  next  by  tbe 
woras  tbev  use.  and  lastly  by  tbe  skill  with 
which  tbey  weave  these  words  into  verse. 


THE  THREE  SEERS. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Harris'*  Lecture  at  Concord  Yes- 
terday on  the  Influence  ot  Die  Three  Mod 
—A  Frenchman's  Views  of  Eiuuriuo. 


IFEOM    A  SrKClAL    fOKUKSl'OSD-S'T." 

CONCOiip,  July  29,  1884.— The  Hillside  Chapel 
was  nearly  rilled  this  morning  witu  a  coinpauy 
ca^er  to  bear  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  lecture  on  -Liner- 
eon's  Relation  to  Goetbe  and  Carlyle."  A  large 
numbarof  men  were  present,  and  the  interest 
was  keen  to  note  his  analysis  of  tbe  subject.  He 
did  not  dlsappoiut  the  expectations  of  those  who 
heard  him.  His  paper  was  a  clear,  definite,  yet 
comprehensive  mapulii2  out  of  his  snbject,  aod 
tbo  way  in  which  tbo  three  men  complemented 
one  another  was  admirably  presented.  Good  as 
all  the  essays  have  been,  Dr.  Harris  has  uttered  bv 
far  tbe  bobt  yet  spoken.  In  substance  he  said:  lly 
common  consent  Emerson  Is  joined  witb  Carlyle 
as  co-author  of  Tbe  btream  of  inflaeuce  which  has 
acted  bo  powerfully  on  the  tblnklnc  and  literary 
expression  of  tbe  nineteenth  century:  Other 
sources  of  the  same  stream  of  Influence  are  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth.  The  latter,  Wordsworth, 
indeed,  stands  for  the  great  Knglisn  poet  of  the 
century,  with  a  largo  and  Increasing  number  of 
highly  cultured  peoj  ;e.  Poetry  performs  the 
office  of  imposing  a  spiritual  view  of  some  sort 
upou  tbe  world  as  It  exists  for  us.  Tbe  poet 
passes  it  through  bis  mind  and  fortnwHh  bit  ver- 
si  on  of  nature,  of  men  and  things,  Is  accepted  by 
his  readers  and  becomes  tbeir  view  of  the  world. 
There  goes  with  poetry  music  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  hot  that  Is  less  essential  than  the  trope 
and  personiftcatlou  by  which  the  poet  makes 
over  the  things  ol  the  world  Into  means  of  spirit- 
ual expression.  They  were  before  prose  facta, 
mere  opaque  tniugs;  now  they  become  trans- 
parent, and  a  sort  of  spiritual  light  shines 
through  them.  They  express  facta  of 
human  experience,  facts  that  were  un- 
utterable before,  Tbe  deep  smritual  truths 
which  could  not  oe  communicated  nor  even  ooo- 
ceived  clearly  now  by  tbe  poet's  aid  become  In- 
expressible In  tro|ie  ana  metaphor,  and,  throegk 
the  personification  or  natural  things,  the  !•- 
vibibie  Is  uow  visible.  This  junction  ot  revela- 
tion, of  spiritual  experience,  and  tbe  structure 
of  our  moral  and  intellectual  selves  by  poetic 
language  tcoci  on  from  age  to  age.  There  are 
facts  of  various  degrees  of  universality. 
Homer's  revelation  underlies  ell  our  literature, 
all  tbe  literature  of  Kuiopean  civilization.  He 
taught  man  to  recognize  lu  nutuie  tbe  present* 
of  human  spirit.  Every  object  is  so  expression 
of  souic  spiritual  being*  tbe  fountains,  groves. 
luouulalus,  ,  streams,  clouds,  winds,  waves, 
plaiitn,  animals,  all  express,  Id  tbeir  motions, 
troundt,  appearances,  seine  passion  or  meaning 
of  invisible  conscious  beings.  The  great  poets 
after  Homer  have  taken  new  themes,  new  ex- 
periences of  the  iuuer  world  of  man,  aod  found 
their  expression  iu  terms  of  correspondence  with 
external  nature.  JJaute  has  revealed  tbos  the 
Inner  world  of  Christianity,  Sbakspere  has  made 
visible  the  genesis  of  human  institutions  from 
the  Individual  man.  Goetbe  Is  tbe  revealur 
of  a  new  nhasa  of  human  experience,  of  still 
deeper  and  subtler  spiritual  lawn.  Goethe  shows 
the  Individual  as  the  result  of  institutions.  All 
return*  to  tbo  Individual.  The  Institution  which 
man  generates  aud  places  over  himself  as  a  sq- 
prcinu  self  to  nurture  and  preserve  him,  educates 
him.  All  that  be  gives  to  it  return*  to  bim.  By 
vufttclent  Intelligence  be  shall  be  able  to  turn  ail 
manner  of  fortune  into  pleasing.  Tbe  attitude  of 
the  individual  toward  tbe  world  it  all -important 
The  Christian  religion  had  taught  from  tbe  be- 
ginning tb*  germ  ot  this  doctrine,  lets  tbe  at- 
titude of  the  soul  toward  tbe  world 
tbat  determines  lu  mate  of  weal  or  woe.  Tbe 
soul  in  tbe  "Inferno"  ot  Dante  seeks  directly  tbe 
gratification  of  lu  finite  wauu  aod  desires. 
careless,  of  tbe  welfare  of  iu  fellowi.  Tbis  pro- 
duces collision.  Tbe  Individual  against  society, 
the  one  against  the  monv  tlgbts  to  lose  tbe  bat- 
tle. Fain  Is  tbe  only  result.  The  Individual  baa 
noglected  hn  higher  sell,  tbe  social  whole,  and 
has  assumed  bin  completeness  as  a  mere  individ- 
ual without  Institutions.  Bot  be  Is,  after  all  ,a 
mere  fragment  and  by  aelflsb  Isolation  malnis 
and  wounds  himself.  Bot  Id  tbe  "Inferno"  the 
soul  pursues  tbis  hopeless  struggle  of  selfishness 
against  altruism,  growing  more  deeply  eeibtt* 
tered  against  bis  fellow-men  and  tbe  universe. 
This  attitude  ohanges  Id  tbe  "r*urgau>ry."  Tbe 
Individual  sees  tee  nature  of  bis  *!■  and 
renenu.  He  strives  to  reunite  himself  to  bis 
blgber  sell  by  conforming  to  institutions,  faaslly, 
civil  society,  nation,  cburcb.  lie  graduall*  ellsnV 
uatoi  from  ntm**)f  the  habiu  and  tcBdeaelee  of 
antagonism  and  Minsbneas. 

What,  theu.  Is  tot  "Paradise?"  Tne  state  of 
soul  wbereln  tbe  individual  lives  In  oom*ok>t» 
harmony  with  ln'titatloae,— the  stese  wheteie 
lie  eujojs  meoouipiete  lrumon  oi  nigber  self. 
He  sees  anil  feels  in*  unity  with   all,   and   be   eu- 

Joys  the  lite  of  all.  All  returns  to  bim.  he  baa 
ouod  that  by  giving  hII  be  receives  all.  Selttsh- 
nos-.  has  given  place  to  love.  The  uatural  con- 
sequence uf  the  Christ  1  'h  revelation  unfolds 
by  and  by  this  Idea  of  culturo  of  tbe  Individual, 
not  as  a  different  icvelatlou,  but  as  Its  own  re- 
lull.  Goethe  is  the  wurld-poet  or  tins  movement. 
Ho  shows  In  the  "Kausl' that  if  ibe  Individual 
would  hmi  a  permanent  siutr  of  trelovrdnesa 
and  be  able  to  say  to  the  happv  luurocnt,  "MBV 
for  thou  art  lair.1'  he  U'USI  energies  nut  otialnit 
the  iuatltutlons  ol  tbe  world,  &»  be  does  in  the 
Hist  part  of  the  drains  of  "Faiut."  nor  atttrupt 
to  Una  his  fciapreuio  ot'Ject  In  any  suhorJntaie 
Institution,  as  In  the  second  part  of  the  draioa. 
He     must      find      the     "1'aradlsc"     iu      altru- 
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it  in.  utity  tbe  reflection  ol  ibe  well-being 
of  others  can  ttll  his  soul  with  gladness,  thai 
does  not  weary  or  turu  to  sorrow.  Accordingly 
Goethe,  in  the  la-t  tcene  of  tbe  second  part  of 
"Faust,"  paint*  the  four  phases  or  t  brlstlun  his- 
tory hi  the  three  typical  holy  fathers  and  the 
J)<,ct"i  Muritutue.  The  petlectioD  of  the  sou',  hy 
ascetlci'in  In  J'uter  Lcatvtims— levelling  the 
toeial  world  for  tbe  sake  of  personal  salvation— 
is  nn  Imperfect  Christianity,  because  it  preserves 
the  (itiu  tit  selrlshuess,  although  it  practices 
-.uprewe  renunciation.  The  recognition  of 
divine  reason  in  nature  bv  J*ater  J'rofuiuti*  is 
still  partial,  because  only  a  theoretical  attitude 
towards  the  world,  rati  r  Seraphints  is  hi-ber, 
because  he  actually  engages  In  the  work  of  lilt- 
ing up  others  town rd  peilertlou,  using  Ills  kiiowl- 
edee  to  illQinmcTc  lue  iniperlect.  Or.  Muri- 
rmif.s  announces  tbe  Ticw  ol  the  world  on  which 
this  is  all  based— the  doctrine  of  ^race.  It  is 
what  tioctbe  calls  in  life  gri*at  prose  "Romance, 
the  worship,"  The  lecturer  here  quoted  fioui 
the  "Wilbelro  Meister"  the  pa- sages  relating  to 
the  three  forms  of  reverence  and  the  three 
religions  based  ou  them— tlie  ethnic  religion, 
the  philosophical  religion,  and  the  worship  of 
sorrow, or  the  Christian  religion,  li,  this  idea 
of  the.  worship  of  sorrow,  Goethe  rises  to 
his  highest  and  purest  thought,  sod  joins 
his  own  epoch  to  the  preceding  epoch.  History 
u  made  vouliounuft.  Without  this  insight  the 
modem  world  breaks  oh  from  the  old  world  with 
the  idea  of  Individual  culture,  and  reverts  to  a 
sort  of  barbarism.  Rerlued  selfishness,  enlight- 
ened sell-interest,  cold,  calculating  understand- 
ing, supreme  Individualism  Is  the  dry  rot  of 
chjiJL'U'r,  It  Is  the  special  form  in  which  the 
diabolic  makes  Its  appearauce  In  our  age  of 
science.  ThiB  is  the  meaning  of  Mcp/iMophcles, 
whose  spiritual  Import  Is  so  well  eaprecscd  bv 
Emerson  in  his  "  Representative  Men.'1  Mephis- 
tophtUs  U  the  devil  that  tempts  men  of  culture, 
not  merely  nor  chictly  lu  stutuous  things,  Imt 
rather  iu  sceptical  coldness  towurds  one's  iel- 
low-men.  The  preference  of  one's  Uglier  aelf,  it 
may  he  the  higner  sell  ot  culture,  of  retlued 
truth,  Insight,  purity  that  keeps  aloof  und  is 
Pharisaic,  is  Mephistophelean.  Thiseleineut,— 
the  element  of  Goethe's  devil,— strange  to  *ay,  is 
the  only  element  that  is  generally  reco^uized  as 
(.ot- 1 tic1  s  god.  Olvoipliiu  serenity  and  self- 
seeking  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sorrow  and 
evil  that  prevails  In  the  wurld  hi  sup- 
posed to  be  Goethe's  ideal.  Kven  Euier- 
son,  our  piercing  seer,  discover*  only  that 
in       him.  The       lecturer       quoted       lung 

passages  from  Etnersou  to  illustrate  this  view 
ana  to  show  that  Goetbo  wjm  understood  to  be 
"incapable  ot  a  sell-surrender  to  the  mora'  senti- 
ments." "Goethe  did  not  worship  the  highest 
unity."  tmer.sou,  however,  sees  clearly  the  high 
place  that  Goethe  occupier;  In  literature,  aud  iu 
the  wonderful  poem,  "The  Test  aci  tuc  Solu- 
tion," .places  him  with  Homer,  Dante,  Phakspere 
and  Swedenhorg,  as  one  ol  the  Ave  world-poets 
inspired,  by  the  immortal  mn-e.  IJocb  Goethe 
and  Dante,  in  their  greatest  works,  "Faust"  aud 
the  "Divina  Comiucdia,"  were,  however,  not  per- 
sonal favorites  of  Linunfon,  who  placed  Ihetn 
among  the  immortal  live  rather  from  seeing  their 
place  in  the  history  of  literature  than  from  sec- 
ing  the  validity  or  tbelr  messages. 

The  relation  of  Carlyle  to  Goethe  and  to  Emer- 
son was  next  taken  up  and  the  difference  in  their 
view  ol  the  world  discussed.  Passages  from  tbe 
Emerson  and  Carlyle  cone^poiidtiice  w*.re 
quoted  to  illustrate  this.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  three  sceis  agreed  in  preaching  the  doctrine 
ol  ourtiiue.  This  Is  tbe  aire  of  science,  the  aga 
of  t  ree-thmkliig,—  of  ascent  out  of  conventional- 
ities and  mere  prescription,  out  of  Ignorant  obe- 
dience to  law  and  custom  lntu  individual  inalgbt, 
into  the  necessity  of  law.  "  He  a  law  unto  your- 
self "  is  the  command  addressed  to  each.  Goerhe 
alone,  however,  ha*  seen  tbo  problem  in  tbe 
totality  of  its  relations.  He  baa  given  iu  entire 
history  In  "Faust"  and  shown  what  la  substan- 
tial In  state  and  churcn.  Carlyle  has  seen 
tbe  substantiality  of  tbe  nation  in  history 
and  bent  his  who]*  force  on  the  work  ot  eradicat- 
ing shallow  view*  of  the  province  of  reform. 
Hut  he  bas  upheld  not  so  much  the  state  In  IU 
aspect  as  an  institution  aa  a  means  for  tbe  Indi- 
vidual manifestation  of  heroisui  In  the  nilerl 
Tbi*  slums  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  In- 
stitutions lu  a  one-sided  manner,  and  is  affected 
with  the  disease  incident  to  the  age  of  individ- 
ualism. Kmersou  has  more  nearly  approached 
Gucthe,  aud  has  kept  before  him  the  central 
problem  of  the  return  of  all  good  from  Institu- 
tion* upou  the  individual.  He  has  not,  however, 
devoted  his  mind  to  the  study  of  any  form*  of 
institutions. 

Alter  the  lecture  the  conversation  took  a  wide 
sweep,  and  was  notably  rich  and  strong.  Hiss 
I'caboay  contributed  many  fresh  reminiscences 
of  Emersou's  religious  life.  There  was  consid- 
erable taik  between  Mr.  Denton  J.  Bolder  and 
.Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  and  Dr.  Harris  as  to  bow 
far  Emerson  wan  fully  acquainted  with  Goetbc, 
Whom  he  disparaged.  The  Rev.  James  6.  Hush 
aftti  med  that  Emerson's  was  the  most  beautiful 
Christian  hie  on  record  tmce  tho  hfo  nf  our  Lord 
bimsctl.and  Dr.  A.  Holland  said  that  be  was  a 
Christnin  vf-tliout  a  Christian  creed,  a  church- 
man outside  ot  the  church.  The  church  muds 
him,  aud,  it  he  should  come  again,  tbe  cbnrcb 
would  contain  him.  Miss  l'eabody  preseutcd 
touching  in-tam  e*  of  hln  nnnillliy. 

This  evening  M.  Itene  do  l'oycu  Rellelsle  of 
l'nris  spoke  In  French  ot  bis  own  views  of  Kroer- 
son.  he  has  been  »  careful  student  of  all  tbe 
writers  ol  tbe  transcendental  period  and  particu- 
larly o!  the  writings  of  Emerson,  which  be  in- 
tends to  translate  into  his  own  language.  Tomor- 
row H  the  last  du.V  ol  tbe  Emerson  week  and  will 
be  marked,  not  only  bv  Mr.  W.  E.  Cbanulng's  pa- 
ir* r  on  "Kmerson's  Genius,"  but  by  tbe  Kev.  G. 
W.  Cooke's  essay  on  Emerson's  view  of  nation- 
ality. 
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Goethe  and  Carlyle* 
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COXCOHD,  July  29, 1S94.  The  pouring  rain 
did  not  prevent  a  large  audience  from  gather- 
ing at  tLc  Hillside  Chanel  this  morning  to 
listen  to  l>r.  Harris'  lecture  on  "Tbe  ltelation 
ol  Emer*on  to  Goethe  and  Carlrle-"  Tbe  !■■ 
tcrest  In  this  study  of  Emeri-on's  genius  and 
character  I*  tteadUy  growing,  and  this  morn 
lng  the  audience  In  size,  and  the  lecture  In 
quality  and  tone,  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Dr.  Harris  usually  takes  large,  views 
and  lays  out  bis  ground  admirably.  He  did  &o 
in  this  instance,  and  tbo  following  abstract 
shows  that  bis  paper  is  a  substantial  addition 
to  tbe  studies  of  Emerson.  In  substance,  be 
said :  By  common  consent,  Emerson  If  Joined, 
with  Carlyle  a*  co-author  of  the  stream 
of  Influence  which  has  acted  powerfully  cjn 
the  thinking  and  literary  expression  of  tbe 
19th  century.  Other  sources  of  the  same 
Influence  a  re  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth-  The 
Utter,  indeed,  stands  for  the  great  English 
poet  of  the  century  with  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  highly  cultured  people-  Poetry, 
performs  the  office  of  imposinjt  sv  spiritual 
view  of  some  sort  upon  the  world  as  it  exists 
for  us.  This  function  of  the  revelation  of 
fpiritual  experience  and  the  structure  of  our 
moral  nud  intellectual  i-elves  in  poetic  language 
goes  on  from  age  to  age.  Homer's  revelation 
underlies  all  our  literature,  and  all  the  literat- 
ure of  European  civilization.  He  taught  man 
to  recognize  in  nature  the  presence  of  human. 
spirit.  Tho  great  poets  have  taken  new 
themes,  new  experiences  of  the  Inner  world 
of  man,  and  found  their  expression  in  terms 
of  correspondence  with  external  nature. 
Dante  has  thus  revealed  the  inner  world  of 
Christianity.  Shakespeare  ha?  made  visible 
the  genesis  of  human  institutions  lrum  the  In- 
dividual man.  Goethe  is  the  revcaler  of  a 
new  phase  of  human  experience,  of  still  deeper 
and  subtler  spiritual  laws.  He  shows  the  in- 
dividual as  the  result  or  Institutions.  All  re- 
turns to  the  individual.  1'lie  institutions  which 
man  generates  and 
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Alodern  life  is  the  resultant  of  thesi 
aud  institutional  forces.  Coellie  is  the  woi  Id- 
no*  :  of  this  movement.  He  shows  that  if  the 
individ-jal  would  llnd  a  peruiaLeut  state  of 
blessedness,  anu  be  able  to  say  Ui  the  happy 
moment,  "Stay,  for  thou  art  fajr,"  he  must 
energize,  not  "against  the  institutions  of  the 
world,  as  he  doe-  In  tbe  first  partof  the  drama 
of  "Faust,"  nor  attempt  to 
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in  any  subordinate  institution,  as  In  the 
second  part  of  the  drama,  lie  must,  find  his 
paradise  In  altruism.  There  are  ttu;en  forms 
of  religion.  No  religion  that  gronaids  lUelf 
on  fear  Is  regarded  among  us.  Of  the  three 
forms,  one  Is  ethnic;  the  other  is  tshllosophf- 
ca] ;  the  third  is  Christian,  and  Is  tti  e  last  etcp 
touhich  mankind  seeing  fitted  ana  de-tmed 
to  attain.  Tbe  Christian  religion,  b  uvin^  once 
appeared,  cannot  arain  vanish.  It )  t  here  that 
you  are  admitted  into  the  sai  actuary  of 
sorrow.  In  this  idea  or  the  worsli  lji  of  sor- 
row, Goethe  rises  to  his  highest  :  md  -purest 
thought, aud  Joins  his  own  epoch  to  1 1re  preced- 
ing epoch.  Ilisiorvif  made  communis.  With- 
out th.s  luslgbt,  the  modern  world  breaks  off 
from  the  old  world  with  the  idea  of  individual 
culture,  and  resorts  to  ■  sort  of  barb  trism.  He- 
fined  seldshness  and  enlightened  st  it-Interest 
are  tbe  special  form  lu  which  the  dia- 
bolic makes  its  appearance  ia;iui  age  of 
science.  This  is  tbe  me?ntng  of 
Slephlstonln'Le-.  whose  epirituel  import  is 
well  described  by  Emerson  111  his  "  Represent- 
ative alcn."  tioetbe  tlungluto  lit  trature,  in 
his  alenblitophcles.  the  first  origin  al  that  ban 
been  aadod  for  some  ages,  and  which  will  re- 
main as  long  as  Prometneus.  This*  character 
Is  the  devil  that  tempts  men  of  culture  through 
sceptical  coldm-cs  toward  one's  f  ;llow-mvn. 
This  element— the  element  ol  GoeibeV 
devd — Is,  stranire  to  say,  the/  element 
that  Is  generally  recognized  as 
tioethe's  God.  Even  Emerson  dis- 
covers only  that  in  him,  but'  were  it  true,  as- 
Emerson  supposes,  that  Goethe's  view  of  the 
world  places  seLf-culture  t-uprc.ue,  there- 
would  be  the  most  serious  grounds  for  deny- 
ing to  Goethe  his  rank  as  one  of  the  'Jour  great 
world-poets,  a  rank  that  Is  actual!  r  assigned, 
to  him  bv  Emerson  himself.  Ho  s<  «?s  clearly 
enough  the  place  of  Goethe  In  liters  ,ure,  bat  It 
not  able  thoroughly  to  account  lor  n.  I'.iuk- 
is  ranked  with  Houoer  and  Shakes  pesre.  too. 
not  because  Emerson  sees  the  whdity  of 
his  message  to  inankmd,  but  for  b>  historical 
linportauc>  in  literature,  lu  disc  asking  the 
Import  of  Goethe  to  the  world,  we  c  ome  upon 
the  relations  of  Emerson  to  Carlyb  s  'i'o  blm 
Emerson's  »tudv  of  Goethe  is  ui  idoubtedly 
chiefly  due.  Most  produbleit  l«tost  udv  the  at- 
titude' In  these  meu  to* ard  Goethe.  "Close  thy 
Hyron  and  open  tby  Goethe,"  nay  E  Carlvle. 
A/ain,  well  did  the  wisest  of  our  tune  wrlu-: 
"It  Is  only  with  enunciation  tnat  llfi  \,  proi»erly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin.  In  the  cor- 
respondence of  Carlyle  and  Em  er-on,  Uie 
highest  interest  attaches  to  their  i  nter tire fci- 
tion  of  Goethe  and  the  lesson  to  l»e  drawn 
from  it.  Emerson  says  of  Govt  be:  "  With  bbu 
I  am  becoming  better  acquainted,  hut  mine 
must  be  a  qualided  admiration."  In.  a  rertaJn 
obvious  sense  Goetbe,  Carlybt  and  Enieraoat 
preach  the  aame  dootrbat,  Ute 
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hut  Goethe  is  tbe  only  one  who  bis  stated  It 
entirely.  He  alone  has  shown  the  .soctrast  otf 
the  modern  to  tue  middle  age,  Carl  yh-  spends; 
hi!  entire  literary  career  In  favor  of  individ- 
ualism, as  manifested  by  men  in  j^ower  or 
supported  by  Institutions.  This  is  init Ing  ut- 
terly adverse  to  the  positive  outcome  of 
Goethe's  solution.  Emerson,  on  tfie  other 
band,  upholds  personal  morals,  the  ethics  of 
the  Individual,  but  he  does  not  any- 
where make  a  concrete  Ptudv  of 
the  state  and  the  church,  or  of  tbe  Xaniily  and 
civil  society,  us  institutions.  Tbe  reformers 
attacked  all  the>e  institutions.  Emerson  did 
nut.  But  Goethe  has  seen  Into  institutions— 
civil  society  and  the  family-  Carlyle  Into  the 
stale  or  nation,  as  in  "Frederick  tbe  Great." 
Dr.  Harris  illustrated  the.-e  points  try  abun- 
dant quotations  from  Emerson's  letters  and 
poems. 

Arter  a  moment's  pause,  a  hasty  and  Inter- 
esting conversation  began.  Mr.  Emery  re- 
marsed  that  Emerson  Judged  everything  by 
moral  ideals  in  the  correspondence  alluded  to. 
lie  regards  tne  individualism  of  'Jarlyte  aa 
something  higher  than  bis  own,  but,  as  the 
letters  bo  on.  Carlyle  is  overcome  by  his  own 
complainings,  and  Emer»on  Is  seen  to  be  the 
superior  man.  Then  tbe  question  arose  on  the 
request  that  Mr.  Denton  J. Snider  should  speak, 
whether  Emerson  had  read  tbe  second  part 
of  "Faust"  when  be  wrote  against  Goethe,  It 
was  thought  that  be  had  not.  Then  Mr. 
Snider  said;  Earth  bas  two  epochs,  two 
lives— the  Mephlsto  and  the  Faust.  Emerson 
anpreclated  the  uegative,  not  the  positive,  side. 
Even  In  "Wllbelm  Meister"  the  second  partis 
positive.  In  tbe  second  part  of  "Faust"  this 
is  even  more  strongly  seen.  Goethe's 
idea  is  the  complete  culture  of  the 
Individual,  not  self-culture.  It  Is  the 
conception  of  a  free  man  who  has 
created  a  new  earth  and  a  new  city.  Faust 
represents  this,  and  Is  the  supreme  character 
in  Literature.  Goethe  It  not  the  alephtsto  of 
literature,  but  the  emancipator.  The  true 
way  to  write  literature  is  to  portray  alenblsto 
and  overcome  blm.  Emerson's  life  Is  tbe 
supreme  thing.  Of  all' the  lives  that  have  been 
lived,  above  all  men  I  have  known  or  heard 
of.  he  Is  tbe  exampbtr.  He  does  a  thing  for 
Its  own  sake.  He  lived  and  moved  with  his 
eye  on  an  object  Ills  life  is  greater  than  alt 
be  wrote.  Goethe  felt  the  lack  of 
appreciation;  Emerson  had  nothing  ot 
this  feeling.  Emerson's  temper  expressed 
supreme  serenity  and  benignity.  The 
temper  of  Goethe  surprises.  Temper  m  Car- 
lisle was  an  infirmity.  Emerson's  life  could 
not  be  written  for  a  century.  He  waa  tha 
greatest  literary  man  of  but  tlm«  except 
Goethe.  He  had  great  sources  of  expression. 
Mora  movements  social,  literary,  moral,  go 
back  to  bun  than  to  Goethe.  H«  Lacits  as  a 
writer  what  he  is  as  a  man.  tie  lacks  the 
strueturaljDrlnclple  ha  writing.  He  deals  with 
abstractions.  There  are  no  orgaclo  connec- 
tions. He  lacks  critical  insight  Into  the  groat 
works  or  tbe  world.  He  did  not  construe 
great  total  itlea. 

IB*  Felt  Tiaia  Hlmeelfc 
He  had,  as  he  himself  said,  only  lyrical  in- 
sight. Carlyle  had  the  structural  principle. 
Goetbe,  perhaps  more  than  either,  had  it. 
Homer.  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Goetbe  ere 
the  four  great  world  poets. 

Dr.  Harris  thought  the  letters  of  Emerson  to 
Carlyle  models  of  style  and  expression  for 
letters. 

Miss  Peabody  said:  "Emerson's  Ufa,  more 
than  anything  else  about  blm.  Is  the  best  thing. 
Emerson  was  struck  with  tbe  nch  wisdom  of 
Goethe.  He  was  the  modern  student.  He 
was  a  Jester.  /*»  said :  I  will  he  up  with  the 
world  at  any  rate';  there  U  bo  holineaa  in 
him;  ha  does  not  worship." 

Again,  Dr.  Harris  said:  "On  tha  side  of 
ethics,  especially  oriental  ethics,  of  which  he 
was  a  close  student,  one  can  understand  why 
Swedenborg  was  Included  among  his  greet 
men.  Swedenborg  me^nt  to  Emerson  a  great 
deal,  because  he  had  wide  relations  to  the 
world." 

Miss  Peabody  added :  "Emerson  often  talked 
athput  him  end  rend  Mas  largely.     Maob  sjf 

his  middle  life  he  was  lu  an  attitude  or  antas> 
ontstu  toward  churches,  He  was  against  or- 
ganization. Movements  Soould  be  tis  stepping; 
stones;  organizations  were  i-tumhllug  olocks. 
The  last  sermon  of  Emuison  at  Lexington 
was  on  prayer,  and  tho  wed  this  hostility  to 
Institutions.      He  went  against  public  prayer. 
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gradually  dropped.  He  »cnld  not  he  the 
slave  of  institutions,  lie  uggd  to  yo  to  church 
in  Concord,  and  had  a  giv.:t  -etia*-  ol  the  order 
or  habit  of  doing  so,  but  lie  had  fo  lu:!--  sym- 
pathy with  the  minister  that  he  gradually  Ml 
away.  He  did  not  la-:k  iniere-t  in  Institutions 
exactly,  but  he  always  went  back  from  them 
10  the  Ideal,  to  moral  worth." 

Mr.  Cheney  said  that  Emerson's  great  prin- 
ciple was  the  working  in  the  freedom  of  tho 
Ideal.  Goelhe'slife  wa&.intagonizrd  bv  t-unibro 
realities. 

Rev.  James  R.  Hush  hoped  that  Miss  Pea- 
bod  v  yvould  IljtVfl  her  memorials  put  In  print* 
They  were  f0'»  valuable  io  he  \o>i.  E-mcrsnn'l 
life  and  tvrl'lnjrs  could  not  be  Feparaivd. 
Thev  arfl  not  in  Jesuu.  Eiuer-on's 
word,  like  tlie  Chrl  t'-,  was  im  ar- 
nate  In  Ids  lire.  Kinowon'f  life  was 
the  most  beautiful  Christian  Ml'e  Hint  i^  on 
record  since  the  Ud-  ol  our  l,ud  niiu«ulT,  Ilia 
Idea  was  that  the  dlvliw  o'der  In  ihti  unlvci  -e 
is  operative  in  lite  foul  of  man.  He  had  tho 
advantage  or  ("nrlvle  and  GOetJlO.  (  srlvlo 
had  1  lie  mora  Vigorous  Intellect,  t.oefbe  wus 
above  him  a^  an  artist,  l.iut  r?on  wus  Mipermr 
to  him  in  his  eiivlronniriit,  and   did  not    ►I'nre 

lilf   tolbles.  Or.   H.  A.  Ilullnnd   mi.KI nn 

wrp  a  t  bn*tiai  m-ithr.ul  a  <-  bri*.ti;-n  crreu,  a 
churchman  without  the  church.  Tim  church 
made  hiui.  nnd  h.-  Iln*  enlarged  the  <  buret*  so 
that.  If  ).e  shoiid  come  again,  Ibe  church 
yvould  i-nniain  him.  llv  repealing  yvhat  till 
soul  raid  to  him.  he  has  given  a  divine  lilt's- 
sagt<  10  invn.  He  wn«  a  prophet,  and  had  tbe 
lUMflKtlull  *Jf  »  Hebrew  like  Ifltlb.  This 
praclujllv  clo«ed  the  murnlr.g'-  dlscurlloil, 

In  the  evening,  the  "French  Vlifir  of  Einer- 
Fon"  wa*    pre-ent-d    in    on    addre*-*,  purelv  In 

Krencli,  bv  M.  KvuO  de  Poyien  Ho  lie  Isle  ul 

Pans.     Wliryt   he   i,nld   cannot    be  n-ported  ut 


Ibis  time,  but  considerable  interest  has  b**en 
fett  in  his  lecture  hviho-L-who  understand 
Frtiich,  and  he  is  the  one  iuo-t  likely  to  put 
the  Morks  of  Emerson  into  me  French  lan- 
guage. 


LXERSOy  AXOSG   TEE  POETS. 

;S    RELATION    TO    GOETHE    AND    CARLVLE. 

Mr.  Sanborn  does  not  place  "Emerson 
among  ihe  jioets"  wliere  Matthew  Arnold 
4ot>s,  namely,  nowbero,  but  gives  Lioj  rank 
among  the  highest  and  best.  He  also  <juoies 
Mr.  Arnold  against  himself,  for  in  former 
years  Le  Las  denned  the  poet  in  a  way  that 
tiringi  Emerson  necessarily  into  their  field. 
The  lecturer  maintained  that  the  English 
Critic  in  bis  classifications  of  writers  showed 
a  lack  of  discr'mination>  surprising  in  one  of 
kifl  former  perspicacity  in  lite.ary  matteri, 
and  he  compared  him  to  the  Hibernian  who 
■laml  iu  the  sauie  class  Plato  and  Nebn- 
^hadnezzar.  It  is  true  that  Emerson  belongs 
raiber  with  Marcus  Aurelius  rban  with  Neb- 
uchadnezzar or  Voltaire ;  but  there  is  not  bis 
irne  place.  Mr.  Arnold  mi^Lt  better  have 
compared  him  with  Plutarch,  who  was,  more 
than  any  other,  tbe  ancient  prototype  of 
Imerson  in  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  bis 
lime  weald  permit.  Plutarch,  however,  was 
tarrulons,  which  Emerson  waa  not,  believ- 
ing that  ''poetry  checks  loquacity." 

In  former  criticisms  of  tlie  poet,  Matthew 
Arnold  has  said  that  "truth  and  seriousness 
are  inseparable  from  diction  and  movement," 
and  "earnestness  is  one  of  tbe  graced  virtaec 
•f  poetry."*'  addin*»  "Hrmipr  has  it.  Dante 
and  6hakspeare."  lie  might  well  have  In- 
cluded EmersoD,  in  whom  that  earnestness  is 
ens'ained  throughout.  He  not  only  wrote  poe- 
try, but  could  appreciate  it,  once  telling  the 
lecturer,  "There  ere  sou:e  things  I  know, and 
one  is  a  good  poem/'  He  of  course  knew  his  own 
were  gocd,  but  did  not  consider  them  great, 
«r  biiupelf  the  great  American  poet.  He  was 
"only  holding  the  fort  till  somebody  else 
came  along."  By  virtue  of  this  line  appre- 
ciation of  poetry  be  was  "not  of  the  audience 
tot  of  tbe  choir  of  poets."  He  possessed 
clearness  of  poetic  insight,  the  power  of  cx- 
pwsiion  and  the  Kill  to  do  and  to  control,  and 
the  union  of  these  qualities  makes  the  poet. 
In  this  union  be  excel,?  Milton,  "Wordsworth 
ct  Goetbe.  His  own  description  of  Milton 
well  describes  himself.  Milton  is  rightly 
ttear  to  mankind  ;  In  him  humanity  rights,  it- 
self. His  gifts  are  subordinate  to  his  moral 
sentiment.  In  bis  severity  there  is  no  grim- 
ace or  effort.  He  was  enamoured  of  moral 
perfection  and  threw  himself  on  the  side  of 
humanity. 

In  form  Milton  excels  Emerson,  but  he  ex- 
cels him  in  sustained  beauty.  It  is  not  the 
style  alone,  but  the  matter,  that  must  be  po- 
etic. In  both  prose  and  poetry  this  eloquence 
cf  spirit  is  essential,  and  when  It  exists  In 
poetry,  prose  can  translate  it,  as  witness  the 
jro6e  translations  of  the  earliest  poets.  Ba- 
cou  says,  "Poetry  accommodates  the  shows 
•f  things  to  tbe  desires  of  the  mind,"  and 
Eu.erson  himself  delines  it  as  "the  only  ver- 
ity, fpeaHng  after  the  ideal  and  not  after  tbe 
aj-parent.  God  hjint^lf  does  m>t  speak  in 
prose."  Again  he  says, '■Great  poets  are  to 
\e  jmlped  by  the  great  thoughts  they  In- 
duce." This  high  idejl  kept  him  from  writ- 
ing overmuch,  and  it  is  on  this  highest 
MacY.ard  that  Mr.  Arnold  nboul.1  have  based 
lis  /ulcmeDt.  not  on  the  mere  skill  of  verei- 
licaf.OQ.  I'y  this  criterion  Pope  would  stand 
at  il.e  head,  while  his  is  really  the  poetry  of 
an  <ve  of  prose,  ui.l,  though  rhymed,  is  not 
Intoned  with  the  poetic  spirit. 

L.ke  Shakspeare,  Emtrsun  painted  Nature, 
an1.  !i'»e  b:m,  also,  he  painted  preeminently 
*Lc  divine  passion  of  love.  But  his  lt>v' 
pot  try  has  noue  of  the  coarseness  sometimes 
foiled  In  Sbakspeare's,  nor  vet  Is  it  marred 
by  the  metaphysics  of  Dante.  None  so  well 
as  Emerson  has  written  the  lore  of  noble 
love.  "Hermione"  and  "B.Lea"  will  show 
fhtai  and  more  than  all  others  the  poem  called 
by  the  unattractive  title  of  "The  Initial 
I»:<  uk'uic  and  Celestial  Love."  The  lec- 
turer here  gave  a  dne  analysis  of  this  poem. 
In  the  first  division,  I.ove  is  the  sportive 
bachelor,  publishing  his  cry.  for  the  son  of 
Vents*: 

"Hts  man*  signs  cannot  be  told ; 
lie  has  not  one  mood,  but  niaoJoId; 
Many  fashions  and  addresses, 
rut*--*,  reproaches,  baits,  c&re 
He  will  preach  like  a  friar, 

'.  ...i    omp  Ilka  a  barli.inin; 
He  will  read  like  eerier 
And  nebt  like  a  Paladin. 


As  the  wato  breaks  to  foam  oe  shelves, 
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Thro  r?n»  into  a  waee  again, 
St*  luTen  melt  their  saDdered  selve», 
Yet  melted  would  be  twain." 

In  the  "Drcjoonic  Love"  then  it  an  air  of 
waruinfl-.  the  lore  of  temptations  and  ambi- 
lions.  where  dajruons,  both  white  and  black, 
hover  about  and  allure  the  soul.  Id  the  "Ce- 
leetia)  Love"  the  vJBion  is  restored.  Love  is 
cot  now  the  boy-god  or  the  drmuon,  but  the 
elivine  love— the  voice  of  God.  It  in  the  ro- 
ii,anre  of  mysticism,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Orientals,  and  rises  to  a  hicb 
poHJc  Might.  The  ethical  lesson  follows  and 
completes  the  picture: 
"I'm  God  paid, 
'1  will  oave  a  purer  gift.' 

Tbrre  noeil  r.n  vows  to  bind 

fVhuui  not  each  otlier  seek,  but  fi:id. 

Love's  heart*  arc  faithful,  but  not  loud, 
Hc<U)itJ  for  tiie  just,  but  uot  beyond  , 
Not  jrlad,  as  tbe  low  loving  berd, 
Of  be  If  in  <»Ther  still  preferred, 
Bnt  they  bAVP  bi'art:]y  desigut-rt 
The  benefit  ot  in  v.'. d  uantiiid." 

TMato,  Dante,  Sbahspeare  aLd  Emrvs^n  arc 
lie  great  rnahtem  ofluve,  and  it  in  by  their 
treatment  cf  this  universal  subject  that  poets 
are  10  be  judged.  Gray  caught  the  Greek 
spirit,  antTis  the  classic  poet  of  his  age.  Yet 
it  is  unjust  to  place  Gray  above  Emerson,  for 
it  is  only  in  verification  that  he  excelled 
bin).  In  the  noetic  insight  he  was  inferior, 
as  a  .oiupa.ibon  of  tbe  "Klegy"  with  "Thren- 
ody" will  show.  Gray  wro.e  verBe  well,  but 
ladlii.leio  say.  Ener^on  said  of  Byron, 
■He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  said  itmagnifi- 
.emly."'  This  could  never  be  baid  of  Emer- 
^cn.  His  vocabulary  was  rich  and  new,  but 
be  found  and  acknowledged  a  difficulty  in 
'  lcti.ing  bis  words  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
vert-e,  although  at  the  same  time  he  would 
sonic-times  throw  in  u-aequal  lines,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  "  poetry  fit  to  put 
round  frosted  cike"  of  the  ordinary  writers. 
"Mcrlia,"  which  is  one  of  the  potins  most 
ea^ly  understood,  will  show  the  reader  Em- 
erson's criterion  of  a  poet's  province.  Also 
tbe  poem  called  "Bacchus,."  Certain  of  his 
poems  mu^t  live,  for  they  never  could  have 
l>ecn  written  by  any  one  else.  Among  these 
are  the  little  "Elements"  prefixed  to  his 
essays,  "Uriel,"  "Threnody,"  "The  Sphinx," 
"Ode  to  Beauty,"  "Worunotes"  and  others. 

In  tbe  discussion,  Professor  Harris  thought 
the  poem  on  the  three  loves  portrayed  the 
doctrine  of  the  progressive  nature,  the  'Sbe- 
u-onic"  meaning  the  pulling  of  the  various 
passions  that  collect  about  ambition.  Mr. 
Sanborn  thought  it  related  simply  to  tbe  pae- 
p.on  of  love,  and  that  the  "daemonic"  illus- 
trated the  phare  of  a  certain  lady  who  "did 
ever  regard-fortunate  persons  as  virtnons." 
Mr.  Harris  added  that  Gcethe  uses  "dnemo- 
uic"  to  mean  the  whole  emotional  nature, 
and  not  merely  the  love  of  man  for  woman, 
and  said  also  that  "The  Problem"  alone  has 
in  it  inoie  than  can  be  found  in  all  Gray.  Mr. 
Emery  said  that  the  ouly  point  of  issue 
Eteiued  to  be  that  Emerson  did  not  write  ac- 
cording to  conventional  standards  of  form. 
Dr.  Holland  thought  his  poetry  "lacked  the 
tinging  quality,"  and  Miss  Peabody  thought 
his  "cadences  exquisite."  Mr.  Harris  con- 
cluded tbe  discussion  by  an  allusion  to  single 
and  double  counterpoint  In  music,  and  said 
that  as  the  music  of  Beethoven,  though  It 
d:d  not  jingle,  is  none  tbe  less  but  all  the 
more  true  music,  so  is  tbe  poetry  of  Emerson 
true  poetry,  though  tbo  "jingle"  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  it.  He  also  said  that  it  Is 
nut  tbe  amount,  but  tbe  quality,  that  maces 
the  poet,  and  if  Emerson  has  written  any 
poetry  be  Is  a  poet,  tboogb  some  of  it  may 
not  be  as  musical  as  the  rest. 

The  relation  of  Emerson  to  Goethe  and 
Carlyle  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
iu  the  life  and  thought  of  Emerson,  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  his  place  among  great  men. 
Professor  Harris's  highly  philosophical  ex- 
position of  th's  relation,  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Snider's  graphic  delineation  of  Goethe, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  Tuesday  fore- 
noon's consideration.  In  the  study  of  the 
great  man  and  bis  environment,  said  Pro- 
fessor Harris,  we  mast  consider  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  of  these,  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
are  tbe  most  important,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  also  being  factors.  Poetry  has  the 
office  of  imposing  a  spiritual  view  of  the 
world ;  the  poet  passes  the  world  through  his 
mind  and  remakes  it.  To  this  function, 
rhyme  is  less  important  than  trope  and  per- 
sonification. There  are  poeta  ot  various 
degrees  of  universality.  Homer  taught  man 
to  recognize  the  spiritual  In  Nature;  ewcrj 
rippling  rill  or  sighing  zephyr  was  the  voice 
of  a  god.  6h«):sp«.--c  studies  tbe  Individual, 
and  indicates  his  place  in  institutions.  Goethe 
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reveals  a  new  phase,  and  shows  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  result  of  institutions,  subordi- 
nates institutions  to  the  Individual,  makes 
them  bis  to  use.  The  Christian  religion 
had  taught  tbe  germ  of  this  doctrine.  This 
attitude  of  rc.au  towards  society  brings  him 
into  collision  with  it,  but  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  isolate  himself,  therefore,  for  by  so 
dofug  he  makes  tbe  inferno  within.  Whan 
he  begins  to  conform  he  is  in  the  pur gator lo 
and  then  his  task  is  to  eliminate  his  habits  of 
antagonism  and  selfishness.  The  paradi»o\B 
that  state  of  tbe  soul  in  which  the  individual 
lives  in  harmony  with  Institutions,  when  he 
finds  that  by  giving  all  he  receives  all,— sel- 
fishness giving  place  to  love.  This  progress 
of  the  soul  is  portrayed  in  Dante's  divine 
comedy,  and  in  a  different  way  in  "Faust." 
Faust,  whose  whole  life  is  a  stairway  upward 
from  the  very  depths  of  sensuality  to  the 
heights  of  altruism,  solves  this  problem. 
When  he  can  say  to  the  passing  moment, 
"Stay,  thou  art  so  fair,"  he  dies,  because  he 
has  realized  the  best;  and  that  sublime  mo- 
ment when  be  stands  in  a  free  land  which  he 
has  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  in  which 
dwell  millions  of  free  souls,  is  bis  moment  of 
happiness  when  he  baa  reached  true  altruism 
and  solved  his  problems  thereby.  The  last 
scene  of  the  second  part  of  "Faust,"  when 
tbe  three  fathers  and  Dr.  Marianas  speak, 
elucidates  the  four  stages  of  Christianity. 
The  first  pater  practL.es  renunciation,  bnt 
for  himself,  bis  own  advantage;  the  second's 
altnrsm  is  theoretical;  uhe  third  lifts  himself 
through  others  to  perfection,  and  tbe  Dr. 
Marianus  announces  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

There  are  three  religions,  the  ethnic,  rev- 
erence for  whal  is  above  as  in  the  heathen 
nations ;  the  philosophic,  reverence  for  what 
is  around  us,  the  philosopher  viewing  his  re- 
lation to  everything  and  drawing  to  himself 
all  about  bim ;  and  the  Christian,  or  rever- 
ence for  what  is  beneath  us,  being  patient 
with  tbecarth  and  ncofenixing  even  diagraoe, 
sin  end  crime  as  furtherances  for  what  la  holy. 
This  height  has  been  attained  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  is  therefore  not  aabjaf 
to  dissolution. 

In  Mephistopheles  we  find  a  new  sort  of 
devil,  a  devil  suited  to  tbe  culture  of  the 
period.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  reined 
.selfishness,  of  supreme  individualism.  Goethe 


ippe 


1  the  devil  of  his  conventional  dress, 


his  horns  and  tail  (Mcpbisto  himself  ex- 
presses this  several  times),  and  looking  into 
his  own  mind  found  the  devil  there,  and  as 
there  found  portrayed  bim.  He  is  pure  in- 
telligence applied  to  the  service  of  the  senses. 
He  tempts  men  of  culture,  is  found  in  that 
sceptical  coldness  towards  one's  fellow  men, 
in  tbe  purity  that  keeps  itself  aloof  and  is 
Pharisaical.  Mepbistopbele9  is  Olympian, 
self-seeking  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of 
of  the  world.  Faust  is  the  human  soul  set  to 
the  task  of  conquering  the  Mephistopheles 
within  him ;  and  this  he  docs  triumphantly. 

Emerson  wrote  an  essay  on  Goethe  in 
which  he  says  that  this  intellectual  giant 
■'can  never  be  dear  to  men,"  because  of  the 
lack  of  moral  rectitude  in  his  own  conduct. 
This  necessity  of  the  moral  element  was  the 
chief  requisite  with  Emerson.  He  does  not 
afterward  correct  this  estimate,  though  he 
read  all  his  workB.  Mr.  SbicTer  seemed  to 
ibink  that  Emerson  could  not  have  under- 
stood tbe  problem  of  Faust,  and  its  grand 
solution,  or  be  would  have  acknowledged  his 
perception  of  a  high  spirituality.  This  might 
have  been,  however,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
neglect  of  the  moral  in  his  own  life,  since 
kuowiDg  the  right  and  doing  it  are  not  the 
same.  Emerson  said  there  was  no  apology 
forbad  morals  in  such  a  man,  and  he  calls 
the  conclusion  of  "Wilhelm  Meister"  vague 
and  unmoral.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
those  present  today,  this  was  owiuz  either  to 
his  misconception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Meister,  or  because  morality  so  wholly  over- 
weighed  all  elso  in  his  estimation  that  an 
ill  gence  of  it  in  the  author's  life  (necessarily 
r<  fleeted  in  his  works  as  it  certainly  is  In 
Goethe's,  however  glorious  they  may  be,  and 
and  are)  overshadows  the  excellence  of  his 
works. 

TLe  three  men— Goethe,  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
nh— present  three  phases  for  the  new  prin- 
ciple vi  individualism,  or  "man  the  uieasure 
(•f  ali  :L;i!g«."  They  preached,  all  in  a  dif- 
foent  wsy,  the  doctrine  of  roan's  ascent  out 
of  tbe  Ignorance  of  following  laws  into  the 
finding  of  a  lew  In  themselves,  but  Goethe 
I.  tone  embodied  the  idea  in  permanent  form. 
Xhe  different  ways  in  which  those  three 
complimentary  great  meu  worked  out  ibis 
problem  of  the  relatiou  of  man  to  institu- 


tions (the  family,  Church  and  State)  was 
here  explained  by  the  lecturer.  Goethe  ex- 
pounds the  relations  of  man  to  the  family  and 
Church,  but  not  to  the  State.  Carlyle  sees  the 
problem  of  man  and  the  State,  and  sbows  that 
if  man  denies  tbe  state  It  leads  to  self-destruc- 
tion. His  negative  conclusion  (agalns:  local 
self-government)  was  wrong,  but  his  posi- 
tion was  right.  Emerson  takes  ths  lesson  of 
tbe  individual  born  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment, and  while  he  makes  no  study  of  insti- 
tutions, he  lays  his  stress  on  the  return  of 
ihese  in  man.  With  Carlyle  the  state  is  the 
unit  to  which  all  individualism  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed.   This  is  his  Insight. 

Emerson  says  that  Goethe  placed  self-cul- 
ture as  his  ultimate  aim ;  bnt  if  this  were  true 
he  could  not  be  one  of  tbe  great  world-poets, 
and  Emerson  himself  places  him  amoug 
them,  Homer,  Dante  and  Sliaksneare  being 
the  other  three.  His  "Test"  and  "Solution  ' 
shows  bis  estimate  of  each. 

To  Carlyle  is  due  Emerson's  study  of 
Goethe,  as  the  lately  published  correspond- 
ence shows.  This  correspondence  also  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  two  men,  and  shows  in 
their  own  words  what  each  one  was  and  bow 
one  must  be  placed  far  above  the  other  in 
temper,  purpose  and  spirit.  In  tne  "Sartor 
Reaartus,"  Carlyle  restated  Goetbe'-a  problem 
and  found  his  own  solution  of  life.  He  de- 
fended Goethe,  who  was  bis  ideal,  as  Carlyle 
was  Emerson's— at  first,  at  least,  and  before 
his  constant  complaints  and  selfish  desire  for 
appreciation  made  their  intercourse  less  inti- 
mate, as  the  correspondence  shows.  Through 
it  all  Emerson  preserves  his  sweet  serenity, 
and  with  all  his  admiration  is  firm  in  his 
condemnation  of  Carlyle's  attitude  towards 
the  North  In  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  to  bim 
that  ten  days' residence  in  America  rrould 
have  made  him  tbe  apostle  of  republicanism 
in  his  own  country.  But  Carlyle  was  not  the 
man  to  come  and  see  for  himself  or  to  give 
up  bis  point,  even  for  Emerson's  evidence 
and  pleading. 

Mr.  Emery  thought  it  strange  that  Emer- 
son, who  did  not  love  Goethe  because  of  bis 
non-recognition  of  the  moral  ideal,  should 
still  endure  Carlyle's  sins  of  egotism  and 
selfishness,  especially  as  they  continued  and 
seemed  to  grow  worse,  while  Goethe  con- 
fessed many  of  his  evil  tendencies  before 
his  death.  His  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Goethe,  on  account  of  his  immorality  of  con- 
duct, may  show  that  a  strict  moral  stand- 
point is  not  the  bigbeBt.  Morality  must 
sometimes  be  subordinated  to  institutions,  as 
tbe  lives  of  world-historical  people  sbow, 
though  the  immoral  is  not  possible  to  the 
highest*  This  point  might  have  been  more 
largely  discussed,  and  would  admit  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Speaking  of  self-culture  as  Goethe's  aim, 
Mr.  Snider  said  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
first  part  of  "Faust,"  and  the  first  three 
acts  of  the  second  part,  but  not  of  tbe 
remainder.  This  embraces  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  tbe  world  •  spirit  and  re- 
creates the  world  and  man  by  stages  of 
spiritnal  progress.  Goethe  Is  not  a  Mephls- 
topheles,  but  a  Faust,  the  emancipator  of 
men  from  Mepbietopheles.  By  Goethe 
Mepbiatopbeles  is  overcome.  Emerson  did 
not  see  this.  In  him  tbe  l'\fe  was  the  su- 
preme thing,  above  the  poet  or  the  critic. 
He  is  tbe  supreme  exemplar,  and  lived  in 
accord  with  the  rule  to  do  tbe  right  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  personal  fame.  Car- 
lyle is  not  worth  mentioning  beside  him  in 
this  respect,  and  Goethe  is  not  his  equal. 
Goethe  did  not  conquer  tbe  devil  In  himself 
as  he  did  in  his  writings.  In  his  last  days, 
though  so  benignant,  there  cropped  out  some- 
thing very  much  akin  to  jealousy  and  tbe 
'not  appreciated"  feeling.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  there  in  Emeraon.  His  life  waa  bis 
greatest  work,  and  tbe  biographer  who  can 
present  this  rightly  will  give  us  the  real 
Emerson.  He  lacked  the  structural  facility 
which  Carlyle  and  Goetbc  possessod,  and  In 
this  respect  was  inferior  totnera. 

Miss  Peabody  spoke  of  Emerson's  life,  his 
conduct,  and  said  that  he  could  not  admire 
Goethe  because  be  does  not  worship.  He 
had,  however,  an  intellectaal  delight  in 
Goethe's  writings.  She  also  spoke  again  on 
tbe  Bubject  of  his  connection  with  the 
Church,  and  said  that  bis  attitude  of  criti- 
cism was  toward  churche$,  and  not  towards 
the  Church.  Fe  thought  that  Institutions 
muBt  be  stepping-stones,  or  elso  they  would 
be  stumbllng-blocksi  and  never  said  anything 
Inconsistent  with  this  idea.  He  bad  a  deep 
religion,  with  morality  as  it*  expression. 
In  making  out  a  programme  for  services,  the 
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jesident  minister  spoke  of  certain  persons  as 
"the  objectionable."  He  replied,  "The  ob- 
jectionable, tbe  objectionable;  who  are  tbe 
objectionable?"  and  after  the  reply  rejoined, 
"/  am  among  the  objectionable."  He  always 
held  that  worship  was  the  only  right  princi- 
ple on  which  men  should  meet  together. 
"He  always  went  back  to  the  ideal,  the  word 
speaking,  the  moral  truth  speaking." 

Mrs.  Cheney  pointed  out  the  difference  of 
environment  between  Goethe  and  Emerson 
with  regard  to  institutions,  and  Dr.  Holland 
said  that  to  him  Emerson  seemed  to  be.  the 
only  man  in  whom  we  have  nothing  to  for- 
give. He  was  so  good  that  remorse  must 
have  been  rnnecessary  to  him.  Miss  Pea- 
body thought  that  rather  his  ideal  was  so 
high  that  sins  that  did  not  trouble  other  men 
would  trouble  bim  and  bring  a  keener  re- 
morse in  conse<juerce  of  tbeir  very  finer 
quality.  He  himself  says  that  "the  joy  tint 
is  sweetest  lurks  in  stings  of  remorse." 

May  we  not  say  In  conclusion  that 
Goethe  knew  and  portrayed  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  life, 
but  did  not  himself  practise  to  perfection 
its  inexorable  rules;  that  Carlyle  uttered  a 
wonderful  and  convincing  voice  against  the 
follies  of  men,  but  did  not  get  rid  of  his  own ; 
while  Emerson  knew  and  taught  and  per- 
formal  tbe  right  with  a  total  self-forgetful- 
ness  absent  from  neither  of  the  other  men. 
Each  did  his  work  and  a  good  work,  but  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  turning  them 
into  heroes  without  a  fault,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  neglecting  the  good  because  of  the 
bad.  Carlyle's  egotism  and  roughness  dis- 
gust us,  but  we  can  profit  by  his  vigorous 
protest  againBt  the  shams  of  the  modern 
world.  Goethe's  attitude  towards  and  treat- 
ment of  women  has  lowered,  or  at  least  kept 
from  rising,  the  German  woman  of  today, 
and  has  inflicted  the  mind  of  tbe  German 
man  (and  too  often  of  tne  American  who  goes 
to  Germany  to  study)  with  a  contempt  for 
woman.  Vet,  we  can  and  must  admire  bis 
sublime  insight  into  spiritual  Truths  and  hi* 
magnificent  portrayal  of  tbem.  Emo^on 
could  not  verify,  did  not  understand  C.<*'  , 
perhaps,  and  may  "lack  the  structura.  :**• 
ulty,"  but  in  Lis  life  he  was  "without  fear  auo 
without  reproach."  Only  by  thus  discrimi- 
nating the  good  from  the  not  good  can  we 
irnly  judge  any  manor  profit  by  his  teach- 
ings. And  we  must  not  omit  our  condemna- 
tion of  tbe  bad,  no  matter  how  good  the  good 
may  Ire,  nor  our  approval  of  the  good,  even 
when  the  bad  almost  eclipses  it.  Discrimi- 
nation of  right  and  wrong  is  better  than  herb 
worship.  h.  n.  s. 

THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM. 


Discussion  of  Emerson  from  the 
French  Point  of  Yiew. 

The  Relations  Between  Em- 
erson and  Thoreau. 


O.  W.  Cooke  on    I'monoo  i 
View*  of  Nationality. 


{FROM  Ol'B  6  PEC  Li  L  COHHfcSfOKDKWT.l 
CONCORD,  July  SO,  1W*.  Last  evening  tbe 
school  of  philosophy  was  favored  with  a  lect- 
ure In  Frrnch  on  Emerson  by  *i  Ren*  de 
Poyen  IMleiJe.  Ad  abstract  ot  the  lecture  U 
here  jrtven  After  a  few  words  of  Introduc- 
tion, the  speaker  said  that  he  roia-ht  express 
bis  opinions  of  Emerson  In  a  few  words.  Em- 
erson, be  said,  is  a  poet;  but  w«  need  not 
bcrc  compare  him  with  other  poets,  or  inquire 
what  he  has  not  done  or  what  be  might  bar* 
done.  The  simplest  and  surest  method  of  crit- 
icism, when  we  are  studying  a  poet,  (s  first 
to  find  out  what  was  his  general  concep- 
tion of  his  art,  and  then  to  Inquire  bow 
nearly  he  came  up  to  it.  In  the  case  of  Emer- 
son, tbe  first  oart  of  tbe  Inquiry  ts  easy,  Tor  In 
his  essays  he  bas  more  thai  one*,  at  consider- 
able length,  expressed  bis  new  with  reiranl  to 
poetry.  Man  placed  lo  the  un  I  versa  atuld  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  tbe  ceaselessly  renewed 
manifestations  of  activity  on  tbe  part  of  bis 
kind,  has  at  first  a  reulinjrof  launliedirertUy. 
Tbe  poet  Is  tue  man  who,  endowed  with  aa 
Insight  deeper  than  that  of  loo  rest  of  man 
kind,  penetrates  these  appearance*,  this 
variety,  and  discovers  behind  this  surfaoe- 
direrslty  s>  fundamental  unity.  Tbe  more 
nearly  ha  approaches  Ibis  central  point  where 
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all  unites,  the  greater  will  be  be  ui  poet 
But  what  will  be  Emerson'*  place,  among-  the 
poets'  It  will  be  amid  tbe  first  and  tM 
greatest  Hu  poetry  belong*  to  that  class 
wblcb  blends  with  religkm  ItaaU.  if,  a* 
hat  been  tald,  bit  head  la  sometime* 
In  the  clouds,  his  feet  are  always  firmly 
planted  on  the  earth.  Jle  make*  the  most 
vigorous  and  fearless  use  of  his  reason,  ap- 
plying It  to  every  deserving  object,  for  DM 
splntu  not  only  religious,  but  *l*o  profoundly 

Ehilosophic.  By  this  word  "philosophic, 
owever,  we  do  not  wean  the  same  thing  a* 
Mr.  Arnold  does,  and  we  may  readily  grant 
ilia  t  Emerson  nil  neither  poet  nor  philosopher 
in  bis  sense.  No,  he  has  not  the  constructive 
pcnim  of  Plato,  Kant  or  Spinoza.  But  la  1*. 
the  constructive  genius  of  these  great  men 
tbat  has  won  them  our  admiration!1  For  my 
part,  I  am  rather  Inclined  to  think  that  they 
owe  the  positions  they  have  gained  among  tne 
master*  of  human  thought  not  to  their  coa- 
structioas,  which  now  fl*.  luore  or  lata,  a 
mint,  but  to  the 

BM«:r  of  Their  Idaw*, 
to  their  depths,  to  the  fruitful  impulse  wbloh 
ther  hare  Imparted  to  the  humu  mtnd.  If  con* 
structlve  gaaiua  be  tbe  essential  condition  of 
philosopher*,  w»  mutt  withhold  this  UUcfrom 
Eruerson,  and  call  him  thinker,  nag*,  tear,  and 
be  will  be  the  same  for  us. 

Emerson  la  not  a  metaphysician,  and  there- 
for* we  are  not  required  to  fathom  hit 
views  regarding  the  nature  of  God.  Doe*  he 
believe  in  a  personal  OodP  Jlu  aflarniatioet* 
are  bread  enough  to  caable  us  to  give  the) 
meaning  which  wa  are  Inclined  to  accept 
"Self -exist****  Is  the  %ttribut*  *f  tfca  5opre*a% 
Belnjr,"  and,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke  bat  remarked. 
it  would  he  unfair  to  limit  tmerson's  Idea  of 
divinity  to  what  he  says  about  (iod.  U  ii>  notions 
1.7  the  tout  rot  upon  bis  notion  of  God,  and 
he  never  foronc  moment  separates  the?e  two 
Ideas.  His  conception  of  the  foul  necessitates 
belief  In  the  existence  of  God  as  a  supreme  in- 
telligence—a  soul  which  thinks  can  have  noth- 
ing In  common  with  an  essence  which  thinks 
not;  ;i  soul  that  has  confidence  in  itself  cannot 
sick  itself  in  an  ocean  of  life.  Nature  is  tbe 
svmboi  of  universal  mind,  it  Is  the  work  of 
God,  and  its  appearances  have  no  reality  hut 
In  him.  What  lie  savs  of  tansruago  appears  to 
me  specially  lntercsilnir.  and  1  tind  therein  the 
very  definition  of  his  poetry,  a  definition  which 
may  be  formulated  thus:  'Toe try  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  spiritual  fact  by  a  natural  svm- 
bol."  The  poet  takes  possesion  of  all  nature. 
&nd  uses  it  *o  express  hi*  thoughts:  He  gives 
a  voice  to  every  creature,  and  makes  the  uni- 
verse one  boundless  trope.  "Imagination,*' 
he  says,  "may  be  defined  as  the  use  which  rea- 
son makes  of  the  external  world,"  and  lie  calls 
Shakespeare  to  witness,  speaking  of  his  mar- 
vellous sonnets  with  conta^iojs  enthusiasm. 
In  speakinr.  of  Emerson's  style,  the  lecturer 
said  Mr.  .lobn  Uurrouphs  lavs  that  great 
writers  have  two  nays  of  exhibiting  their  style 
—first,  in  conception  and  desipn,  and  second.  In 
the  finite  treatment,  lie  recognizes  that  Emer- 
son possesses  the  second  quality  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  that  nothing  is  comparable  to  the 
perfection  of  his  phraseology';  but  seems  to 
conclude  that  he  lacks  tbe  first  qualities.  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  although  1  would 
not  go  so  far  a  <  to  find  in  Emerson's  works  a 
conception  and  a  design  such  as  5re*exjiiblted 
in  a  painter's  or  composer's  work  of  art.  I 
Still  discover  in  them  a  real  unitv,  which  is 
deeper  still,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
unllormandcon«fant  tendency  of  bis  thoughts; 
a  unity  of  aim  which  I  may  then  express-  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  more  felicitous  when  he  ap- 

f>lied  to  Kmcrgon  the  famous  saving  of  St. 
leure,  who  speaks  of  the  great  poet  not  as 
one  who  has  done  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  academic  perfection,  but  us  one  who  sug- 
gests most,  who  exists,  fecundates,  leaves 
mucn  to  be  guessed  and  filled  up.  This  Is 
what  Fmer-oa  does.  The  lecturer  closed  by 
reading  In  V reach  one  of  nli  own  sonnets. 
Emcriou  lud  Thoreaau 
This  morning  there  was  disappointment  all 
around.  Mr.  William  E.  Channing  had  gone 
off  to  Boston,  as  Is  his  wont,  without  furnish- 
ing either  an  essay  on  "Emerson's  Genius"  or 
an  explanation  for  no*,  dolnc  to.  Mr.  San- 
born's explanation  that  Mr.  Channing  never 
read  in  public  at  all,  or  hod  not  for  20  years, 
hardly  satisfied  those  who  Had  comeexpressly 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  eccentric  gentleman, 
but  he  took  the  best  revenue  possible  under 
the  circumstances  by  reading  from  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Cbanning's  almost  unknown  poems  his 
beautiful  tributes  to  Emerson,  when  few  had 
discovered  the  genius  tbat  was  In  him.  These, 
and  some  selections  from  Mr.  Channlng's 
work  on  "Thoreau  the  Naturalist,"  consumed 
the  hour  for  the  lecture  very  proiitablv,  aud 
prepared  the  way  for  the  conversation,  which 
was  unusually  delightful  and  Instructive.  It 
was  opened  by  a  Question  from  Sir.  Emery  as 
to  the  connection  between  Einer&on  and  Tho- 
reau. Miss  Peabodv  was  theoulv  one  present 
whose  memory  went  back  so  far.  .She  said: 
Emerson's  acquaintance  with  Thoreau  begun 
while  both  were  at  Hsrrard.  Thoreau  got 
Into  trouble  while  in  college  because  be  did 
not  study  enough.  The  president  approached 
Emerson  about  it,  and  he  begged  that  his  fel- 
low-student be  let  off.  Tbe  real  acquaint- 
ance between  the  two  was  later.  Em- 
er-on  was  first  drawn  to  him  by 
some  verses,  entitled  "$ic  Vita,"  which 
Thoreau  had  written  and  tossed,  with 
some  violets  Into  tbe  window  of  tbe  houae 
■a  here  r.nierson's  litter  bad  lived.  When  1 
Knew  Thoreau,  tbe  relation  between  biin  and 
Euierson  was  that  of  pupil  and  master,  ret 
be  did  not  mean  to  accept  a  word  of  Einer- 
son'*  unless  he  knew  it  himself.  Emerson 
liked  this  rpirit.  Cnconsclously  be  was  his 
disciple.  Emerson's  attitude  toward  all  young 
men  was  always  adapted  to  the  Individual 
1  got  from  him  afterward  th*  key  to  interpret 
all  thing*  in  bis  life.  Tbe  thmg  to  do  per- 
fectly, be  used  to  aay,  was  th*  thing  of  tbe 
moment  I  wan  never  worried,  a*  torn*  of 
hi*  friend*  wera,  art  hts  ideality. 

I    Never  Forge* 

th*  point  from  which  we  started,  when  be 
said:  "The  only  way  to  preach  Christ  today 
Is  to  say  nothing  about  biin."     fie  always  held 


out  when  I  urjred  him  to  publish  his  poems  or 
essays,  and  would  not  take  any  responsibility 
beyond  the  present  moment  In  the  early 
days  of  rov  acquaintance  with  him,  the  whole 
town  was  as  one  family  In  point  of  equality, 
and  the  Sundav  school  teachers  used  to  meet 
at  hli  house,  Some  of  the  angular  women  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  said  aloud,  In  tbe 
bearing  of  one  of  them,  "She  It 
the  ugliness  or  holiness."  HU  wif* 
remonstrated,  but  he  refused  to  take  it  back, 
saying:  "This  bort  of  thing  Is  Goa's  fault" 
Mr.  Sanborn  added:  Thoreau  was  reproached 
by  some  of  his  friends  because  he  did  not  es- 
tablish a  career.  He  tried  literature  la  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  railed.  Then  he  came 
and  shared  bis  lot  with  Emerson,  looked  after 
his  garden,  his  woooland.  and  lived  In  his 
family.  Leaving  Emerson's  bouse  in  ISM,  be 
went  to  his  hut  in  Walden.  The  trees  were 
cut  by  Chanuing.  Alcutt  and  Thoreau  and 
Emerson  looked  on  and  assi&lcd.  lie  staved 
In  this  hut  till  Emerson  went  to  England 
In  October,  1S47,  when  in  his  absence  he  took 
charge  of  his  home  and  outside  affairs. 
Again,  Miss  Peabodv  took  up  the  thread  of 
the  conversation:  Emerson  felt  when  hi* 
brother  Charles  died  that  be  must  be  what 
Charles  had  been  In  Concord,  and  Thoreau 
f-raduallv  took  the  place  of  Charles  in  the 
household.  Emerson  dw*lt  with  tils  Ideas, 
and  gave  but  little  attention  to  affair*.  One 
dav  when  1  was  mere  a  load  of  wood  came, 
and  he  was  ei-ked  where  It  should  be  thrown 
off.  Emerson  came  through  tbe  room  where 
1  was  and  said:  "I  must  see  to  these  thing* 
as  if  they  were  reaL" 

Dr.  Harris  then  took  up  a  different  point 
Tie  wished  to  present  Eruer.-on's  relation  to 
the  orientalists,  hia  idea  of  sin,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  oriental  philooopliy.  This  he  did 
by  reading  the  two  poem*,  "Uriel"  and 
"Drabma,"  and  a  section  from  the  lecture  on 
•Tlato,"  and  comparing  tbem  with  the  "Bha- 
gavad-Glta,"  from  which  he  read  the  illus- 
trative  passages.  This  was  an  Interesting,  but 
not  a  reportable  process.    They  brought  oat 

The  Idea  of  Pals 
to  the  experience  of  tbe  full  life  of  the  hu- 
man being,  and  also  set  forth  how  Emerson 
had   extracted   his   optimism   from   oriental 
thought    This  closed  tbe  morning  session. 

Tnis  evening  Rev.  George  W.  Cook  of  Ded- 
haut  gave  the  final  lecture  of  the  Emerson 
work  on  "Emerson's  View  of  Nationality."  It 
was  an  emphatic  statement  of  Emerson'*  re- 
lation to  what  Is  creative  in  American  litera- 
ture, as  contrasted  with  bis  cosmopolitan  arm- 
rvailifus.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract: 
Euiereon  was  at  the  same  lime  an  American 
and  a  cosmopolitan.  An  American  by  inheri- 
tance, love  and  genius,  he  belongs  to  th* 
whole  world  by  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies. 
his  faith  in  the  great  thoughts  of  all  times  ana 
men,  and  hU  conlidence  in  the  Individual  soul. 
This  faith  in  tbe  soul  was  such,  that  he  was 
willing  to  omit  no  one  from  (he  high  promise 
or  humanity.  But  nothing  was  dearer  to  nlm 
than  the  advancement  of  his  own  countrv, 
aud  to  thlb  subject  he  often  returned. 
In  his  icinarkable  papers  on  "An 
Ameriean  Scholar,"  he  said:  "Let 
us  be  Americans,  take  new  guide* 
and  explore  the  present"  In  bU  latest  appeal 
to  his  countryman  on  "The  fortunes  of  the 
ltepublic,"  he  once  more  asserted  bis  convic- 
tion tbat  we  are  to  trust  tuc  ever  fruitful  now. 
He  wished  to  see  America  a  benefactor  such 
as  no  country  ever  was,  hospitable  to  all  na- 
tions. At  the  literal  y  interpreter  of  America, 
he  ran  be  most  clearly  understood  in  relation 
to  his  humanitarian  aud  political  convictions. 
In  the  doctrine  of  individuality  Is  the  explana- 
tion of  all  Ms  other  theories.  What  Is  tbe 
areaie-t  influence  in  developing  the  literary 
activities  of  the  nation,  creating  tbe  truest 
poetry  and 

Til*  Mod  Perfect  Art  i 
There  are  two  theories  of  tho  source*  of 
literary  creation.  Emerson  tald,  "Gtv*  me 
Insight  Into  today."  Mr.  Arnold  presents  the 
other  theory  of  large  and  fret  classical  culture. 
One  theory  Is  Investigating  and  creative,  the 
other  depressing  and  destructive.  Emorson 
goes  to  nature  and  is  Independent.  Ho  voiced 
the  desire  lelt  lor  literary  freedom.  lie 
began  to  create  a  distinctive  literature  about 
1SS.1,  and  this  literature  came  with  the  fresh 
conception  of  man'*  place  in  nature,  nnd  with 
a  truer  sense  of  moral  und  bplritual 
being.  Much  of  the  highest  literature 
of  the  present  hour  in  England 
and  America  is  beautiful  without  but  full  of 
doubt  and  weariness  Within.  That  literature 
Is  great  which  is  the  product  of  great  living. 
The  times  when  the  laces  of  men  have  been 
turned  wholly  toward  the  nast  have  not  been 
lliOtt*  of  literary  faithfulness.  No  one  could 
uiorc clearly  recognise  than  Emerson  has  done 
thut  litci  uture  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  life, 
lit- did  not  see  in  America  that  urhelual  Ufa 
which  he  {{rcatly  desired  should  be  developed 
among  us.  He  was  himself  a  diligent  student 
of  literature.  He  loved  bookb  and  knew  how 
to  use  them.  He  also  knew  how  to  askimilate 
the  thoughts  of  other  men  into  hi*  own 
life  blood.  These  eccmlngly.  unusonlbllc 
tendencies  in  Emerson  were  iu  reality  t|ulte 
in  harmony  with  one  another.  He  scorned 
Imitations  for  the  same  reason  that  he  loved 
original  thought.  Ills  dcllvht  In  the  great 
books  grew  from  tbe  Mime  root  as  his  faith  in 
the  now  and  here.  He  went  to  tbe  literary 
masters  fnr  the  'luiekeulng  of  heart  and  mind. 
He  felt  the  need  of  liberal  in*  the  human  spirit 
from  the  bondage  or  oppressive  forms.  He 
wished  to  do  for  America  whut  I^esslng  did 
for  Germany,  to  throw  off  the  inOueocc  of 
Ideals 

."Vol  In  Accordance  svllh  th*  <■  rati  us 
of  his  own  country.  The  men  of  letters  of 
tne  Elizabethan  era  absorbed  what  wa*  best 
or  suited  their  purpose  in  the  literature  of 
other  lands  and  times;  and  this  has  been  iru* 
of  other  great  liter arr  epochs.  These  monu- 
ments of  national  genius  Euierson  recograiied, 
but  he  did  not  sec  what  Is  the  true  influence 
of  the  past  upon  th*  presont  lie  dla  not  bev* 
the  capacity  to  clearly  rcalli*  that  the  past 
may  *erve  to  the  Individual  th*  s*m«  olbc* 
which  the  world  monuments  do  to  nations  and 
ages,     lie  did  not  see,  what  is  even  more  Im- 


portant, that  genuine  literary  productive- 
ness must  be  tho  growth  of  the  Impulse* 
of  the  present  Emerson's  faith  In  America 
Is  Justified  whether  we  trust  In  tbe  capacities 
of  the  Individual  soul,  or  our  expectation 
grows  from  the  promises  of  a  new  civilization. 
If  bis  anticipations  were  In  any  degree  correct, 
the  literature  representing  America  will  bev* 
in  It  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
recognitions  of  man  whenever  and  however 
found,  trust  in  the  powers  of  nature  and  of 
tbe  mind,  and  an  abiding  conviction  that 
tbe  life  of  the  world  Is  that  of 
spiritual  Intelligence.  Such  forces  a* 
these,    working    Iu      a     virgin,    toil,     should 

firoduc*  epics  and  drama*  and  histories  not 
ess  great,  but  truer  than  any  the  past  has 
given  u*.  Genius  will  lltly  sing  the  new  earth 
and  tbe  new  people.  A  nation  that  would  be 
rrcat  must  not  trust  to  what  other  people 
have  done  and  believed.  America  ha*  two 
Idctfs  that  stand  out  distinctly,  Individuality 
and  freedom.  These  nationalGuahties  are  fit 
the  mind  and  writings  of  Emerson.  They 
represent  the  thought  that  finds 

Most  Constant  Expression 
In  bis  poems,  addresses  and  essays,  and  kindle 
his  eloquent  ideas  about  the  future  of  man- 
kind. National  and  ccs^opoliUn  1*  the 
American  he  believed  In.  When  tbe  new  na- 
tional spirit,  based  on  the  idea  of  individual- 
ity, freedom  and  common  humanity,  has  been 
fully  developed,  it  will  take  up  the  past  of 
mankind  and  Interpret  It  in  harmony  with  it* 
own  ideals.  A  view  of  nationality  wblcb 
recognizes  the  distinctive  American  type  as 
essential,  and  which  is  as  cosmopolitsn  as  the 
race,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writing,  of  Emerson. 
It  lb  not  cosmopolitan  In  the  manner  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  who  teach  the  nation 
nothing,  but  makes  tho  idea  of  a  universal 
humanity  the  very  centre  of  his  conception 
of  nationally.  The  broad  and  human  view  is 
tbat  which  appears  most  conspicuously  in 
Emerson's  Americanisms.  He  was  an  ideal- 
istic American,  an  American  of  the  soul, 
oaring  for  freedom  and  morality  and  th* 
seeing  mind  more  Ui*n  for  Concord  river  or 
Wachusett  mountain.  After  another  pleasant 
conversation,  the  lectures  on  Emerson  were 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  most  enjoyable 
work  of  communion  with  him  through  hi* 
friends  had  como  to  an  end.  Tomorrow  begin 
the  easavfi  on  "Immortality,"  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
1'cabody  and  Mr.  John  Fiske"  will  bo  the 
day's  essayist*. 
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A  Frenchman'*  Estimate  of  the  Concord 
bear— The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  on  Kiuerson's 
View*  of  Nationality. 


'mOW    OLU  aCLCIAL    CORHLBfuNDrVT.] 

Concord,  July  30,  1884. —  Last  evening  the 
school  of  philosophy  was  favored  with  a  lecture 
In  Freucb  on  Emerson  by  M.  Rene  de  Poyen 
Bellemle.  An  abstract  of  tbe  loctnro  is  iiere 
given:  After  a  few  words  of  Introduction,  the 
speaker  said  that  be  might  express  bis  opinions 
of  Erucrsou  In  a  few  words.  Emerson,  be  said,  Is 
a  poet;  but  we  need  not  here  compare  him  with 
other  poets,  or  inquire  what  he  has  not  dune  or 
what  he  might  have  done.  The  simplest  and 
snrest  method  of  criticism,  when  we  arestudying 
a  poet,  is  lir*t  to  find  out  what  was  his  general 
conception  of  his  art,  and  then  to  lnanlre  how 
nearly  he  came  up  to  It  In  tho  case  ol  Emerson 
tbe  first  part  or  the  Inqiry  Is  easy;  for  In  bis 
essays  be  has  more  than  once,  at  cou^iderable 
length,  expressed  his  view  with  regard  to  poetry. 
Man  placed  in  the  universe  amid  natural  pbe- 
nomens,  and  the  ceaselessly  renewed  manifesta- 
tions of  ac'irlty  en  the  port  of  hts  kind,  ha*  at 
tint  a  feeling  or  infinite  diversity.  The  poet  is 
the  msu  who,  endowed  with  an  Insight  deeper 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  penetrates 
these  appearances,  this  variety,  and  discover?  be- 
hind this  surface-diversity  a  fundamental  unity. 
Tbe  more  nearly  he  approaches  this  central 
point  where  all  uutteu,  the  greater  will  he  be  as  a 
poet.  In  its  highest  expression,  poetry  Mends 
with  religion;  the  greatest  poets  are  tno  greatest 
religions  teachers,  and  thus  tbe  Uiiile  of  the 
nation  will  be  written.  If  the  poet's  work  Is  a 
mirror  in  wblcb  all  nature  finds  laithful  reflec- 
tion; if  In  reading  his  versos  we  bear  the  rustle 
of  the  leaves,  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  growl 
of  tbe  passions,  and  tbe  sighs  of  lovo  for  all  that 
Is  most  tender  and  most  delicate,  this  poet's 
name  Is  on  all  lips— It  Is  Sbukdpere.  If  losing 
himself  In  tbe  contemplation  of  nature,  be  labor* 
to  translate  tbe  spirit  wblcb  breathes  through  It; 
to  discover  nnder  the  elfect  tbe  yet  fairer  cause, 
this  poet  is  Wordsworth.  If,  on  th*  contrary, 
directing  his  attention  more  specially  on  man, 
he  observe*  bis  absurdities,  bis  mishaps,  but 
passion,  bis  vices,  and  seizes  tbe  l*roteus,  In 
spite  of  his  Innumerable  transformations — this 
poet  Is  Mohere.  it  is  tue  powerlul  Intuition, 
constituting  the  peet,  that  makes  Emersoa  a 
poet.  "Poetry/1  says  Eord  Bacon,  "accommo- 
dates the  sbains  of  th*  world  to  the  desire*  of  th* 
mind."  This  Is  tbe  definition  apphcabl*  tb 
Emerson  and  bfs  poetry.  Hut  what  will  be 
Emorson's  plsce  among  tbe  poets?  It  will  b« 
•mid  tbe  first  and  tb*  gresteet;  bis  poetry 
belongs  to  *tbst  clas*  wblcb  blends  with 
religion  itself.  But  we  must  understand 
what  we  mean  by  the**  word*.  In 
Speaking        of  Emerson,        It        Is        Impor- 

tant      to       d*fln*       tb*       word*       w*       as* 
with  the  greatest  care,  for  in  u*lng  tbem  h*  fia* 
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not  regarded  the  meaning  which  habit  may  Have 
falsely  Imparted  to  tbem.  Religion  Is  tbe  feeling 
of  tbe  Infinite.— the  soul's  upward  flight  to  tb* 
things  tbat  are  Invisible  and  eternal;  tb*  feeling 
that  overmasters  tbe  soul  in  the  presence  of  the 
doable  problem  ol  oar  origin  and  oar  destiny. 

The  religious  man  Is  he  who  believes  that  there 
la  nothing  Id  tbe  universe,  not  sven  tbe  smallest 
atom,  but  Is  meant  to  serv*  a  general  and  uni- 
versal aim.  Religion  shews  us  the  cubtl*  bond* 
binding  all  things  together.  Nothing  Iu  Nature 
Is  isolated;  everything  Is  connected  wltb  a  cause, 
and  the  Supreme  cause  finds  Iu  ezorsaslon  In  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe.  If  It  b*  objected 
that  these  news  sre  somowhst  tinged  wltb 
mysticism,  1  humbly  confess  that  I  know  not 
bow  far  tbe  fault  is  mine.  Ism  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  philosophic  sysutns  to  know  wber* 
uiysticau  begin*  and  ends.  Mysticism  to  me  1* 
the  paroxysm  of  tb*  religion*  feeling;  It  1*  tbe 
ecstasy  reached  by  tb*  soul  tbroogb  the 
ountemplatlon  of  moral  tratb.  Bat  If  tber* 
be  danger*  In  abandoning  one's  self  to  th* 
exaltation  of  this  feeling,  Emerson  has  never 
exposed  himself  to  them.  The  Importance  at- 
tached by  him  to  human  Individuality  say**  him. 
It.  aa  has  been  said,  bis  bead  Is  sometimes  in  th* 
cloods,  his  feet  are  always  firmly  planted  on  th* 
earth.  He  makes  the  most  vigorous  and  fear- 
less use  of  Ms  reason,  aoplyloff  It  to  every  d*- 
servinc  object;  for  his  spirit  Is  not  only  religions 
but  also  profoundly  philosophic.  By  this  word 
"philosophic,"  however,  we  Jo  not  mean  tbe  same 
thing  ax  Mr.  Arnold  does;  and  we  may  readily 
grant  tbat  Emerson  was  neither  poet  nor  philoso- 
pher in  his  sense.  No,  he  baa  not  tb*  conatrno- 
tire  nenlus  of  Plat",  Kant  or  Spluosa.  But  Is  it 
tbe  constructive  genius  of  these  great  men  tbat 
has  won  them  our  admiration?  For  my  part  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  tbat  they  owe  the 

Cttloiis  they  have  gained  among  th*  masters  of 
uan  thought,  not  to  their  constructions  which 
now  lie,  more  or  leu,  In  rains,  bat  to  the  beauty 
of  their  ideas,  to  their  depths,  to  tb*  fruitful  Im- 
pulse which  tbey  have  imparted  to  tbe  human 
mind.  If  constructive  gealns  be  the  essential 
condition  of  philosophers,  we  most  withhold  this 
title  from  Emerson,  and  call  blm  thinker,  aaga, 
seer,  snd  he  will  be  the  same  for  us.  But,  after 
all,  why  give  ap  this  word  philosopher?  Itl* 
too  good  not  to  be  retaluea.  Emerson  Is  "an  end- 
less seeker  without  any  past  at  bis  back,"  bat  b* 
Is  also  something  more.  Wo  may,  inaeed,  anply 
to  him  the  words  of  Thoreau:  "To  b*  a  philoso- 
pher is  not  merely  to  bare  subtle  thought*,  or 
even  to  found  a  school;  bat  so  to  lovs  wisdom  a* 
to  lire,  according  to  It*  dictate*,  a  life  of  inde- 
pendent*, simplicity,  magnanimity  and  trust" 

But  after  saying  that  Emerson  was  a  poet,  it  If 
needless  to  insist  on  bis  religions  and  philosophi- 
cal tendencies.  Tbe  word  "poet"  exprsasas 
everything;  for  I  think  a  poet  mnst  necessarily 
be  a  religious  man  and  a  philosopher.  Philoso- 
phy Is  tbe  rich  soil  in  which  the  poetic  plant  will 
strike  deep  root;  there  Is  no  incompatioiliry  b*> 
tween  pbilosupby  aad  poetry.  Tb*  one  doe*  not 
sbut  out  tbe  other.  Th*  son  which  search**  In 
tbe  liosom  of  tbe  earth  for  seeds  to  fecundate 
Is  also  the  wondroos  painter  who  Imparts  their 
splendor  to  tbe  flower*.  If,  after  bavlog  tried 
to  define  the  poet,  we  seek  to  penetrate  deeper 
luto  his  work;  If  we  fix  onr  attention  upon  bis 
-ideas,  we  may  gather  tbem  op  in  one  glance  by 
croupini;  tbem  round  tbe  three  principal  point* 
which  contain  all  tbat  is  Important  for  man  to 
know— God,  Nature,  M»n  ,— these  form  the  eter- 
nal subject  of  all  human  speculation.  To  begin 
with  God.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  all  Emerson's 
work  may  be  gathered  and  summed  Dp  In  this 
single  word.  This  word  forms  th*  centre  to- 
wards which  all  converges,  and  from  which  all 
radiaus.  Whatever  be  tb*  subject  treated  by 
Emerson,  whatever  be  his  position  on  tb*  cir- 
cumference, we  are  always  sure  tbat  be  will  fol- 
low the  ray  wblcb  Infallibly  leads  blm  to  tb*  oen- 
tre.  God  Is  all,  lu  all,  and  everywbere.  Emer- 
son is  not  a  metaphysician,  and  therefore  we  ara 
iiot  required  t<>  lathoin  bis  views  regarding  th* 
natur*  of  Owl.  Does  fa*  bellev*  in  a  perionai 
God?  His  affirmation*  are  broad  enongb  to 
enable  as  to  give  them  th*  meaning  which  we  sre 
Inclined  to  accept  "Self-exl*tenca  Is  th*  at- 
tribute of  the  Supreme  Being, "  and,  a* 
Mr.  O.  W.  Cook*  bas  remarked,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  limit  Emerson'*  idea 
of  divinity  to  what  he  says  a  boat  God.  Rls  no- 
tions of  me  soul  rest  apon  his  notion  of  God;  and 
he  never  for  one  moment  separate*  tb***  two 
ideas.  His  conception  or  the  sonl  neosasltstas  be- 
lief in  tbe  existence  or  God  as  s  supreme  intelli- 
gence—a  auul  which  thinks  oaa  bav*  nothing  in 
common  with  an  esseuoe  which  thinks  aot;  a  aoul 
that  bas  confidence  in  iu*lf  cannot  sink  Itsalf  In 
an  t»o*an  m'  life.  Nature  ii  th*  symbol  of  ualvar- 
sal  mind.  H.  to  tb*  work  of  God,  and  lt>  appaar- 
an**s  bav*  no  reality  bat  in  blm.  Here  wear* 
met  by  tbe  criticisms  which  have  been  lavished 
on  Idealism.  The  seusual  msu,  who  hets  much 
store  by  tbe  tbincs  from  which  he  derive*  his  cu- 

ioymrnts,  treats  the  man  whn  tiles  to  make  him 
elicve  that  thc«e  things  are  but  appearances,  as 
a  mere  tool.  Nevertheless,  all  that  we  see,  all 
that  we  leel,  all  tbat  coinos  within  tbe  rrtn^c  of 
our  senses,  are  but  so  many  accidents.  What  Is 
not  accidental,  but  absolutely  Decenary.  Is  the 
Mind  that  hath  created  all  these.  N**  e  do  not 
meau  to  transform  tbe  outwsrd  world  into  a  vast 
ph -ui  j»iu»;oi m.  nut  to  turn  lite  into  s  hullucioa- 
iiun.buiwi*  m.iintaiu  tbst  our  c*;i:atuty  of  tlin 
reality  of  toe  existence  of  external  phenomena 
rests  upon  more  serious  testimony  than  tbat  ol 
the  senses.      "Tbe  universe,"   says   Emerson,  "is 

the   externtzatlon    of  the    soul Tbe    .;orid    Is 

miud  precipitated,  tbe  volatile  essence  Is  forever 
escaufne  again  luto  tbe  state  of  fre*  tboucht; 
hence  tbe  puueency  and  virtue  of  every  natural 
object  on  Hie  mind.  Man  Imprlsoued,  man  crys- 
tallized, man  vegetative,  speak*  to  man  imper- 
sonated." ."Not,  certaiuly,  dn  we  wish  to  ding 
stones  at  our  brautlful  mother,"  nor  "to  soil  our 
gentle  neit."  Tho  )-<v*  of  Nature  Is  ono  ot  Emer- 
son's most  characteristic  traits,  revealing  Itself 
clcatly  In  sll  bis  works,  although  In  none  of  tbem 
Is  the  feellngso  strong  as  In  his  "Nature." 

Whenever  1  read  this  book  I  feel  as  If  I  were 
looking  ot  tbe  glory  of  th*  dawn;  as  If  I  wer* 
catching  on  mr  foiehesd  tne  breath  of  tbe  morn- 
ing air  snd  beholding  the  clouds  purple  tb*  borl- 
sun.  Nstur*  was  or«at*d  to  serve  msn,  snd, 
under  the  different  categories  of  Cmnmonltv, 
Beautr.  Language,  Discipline,  Emersstn  sums  up 
the  dllleient  uittl  to  which  It  may  be  put  by  man. 
What  be  iivtiiM»ii;uitr  aopesrs  to  m*  spe- 
cially interesting,  aud  l  nnd  therein  tb*  very  defi- 
nition of  his  poetry,— a  definition    Which    mo    U« 
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formulated  thus :  "Po*>ti>  is  tbe  expression  of  a 
bplrltual  ran  bjaoiiunl  symbol."  Tbt  poet 
lakes  poisessiou  or  all  Nature,  aud  use*  It  to  ex- 
press Mi  tbouchts.  He  gives  a  voles  to  every 
ereaturc,  and  make*  the  universe  cue  boundless 
trope,  "Imagination,"  be  says,  "mov  be  defined 
u  the  um  which  nuson  make*  of  tbe  external 
world,"  an*l  he  calls  Sbakspere  to  witue**, 
speaking  or  hi-  marvellous  Sonnet*,  with  con- 
tagious enthusiatui.  But  what  he  -avs  i>r  Sb:dte- 
perc  may  be  applied  to  biuisell.  He  weave*  into 
hiBwebtbebitof  straw  which  the  swallow  lurt 
in  its  un.  ji i»  iiook  is  scented  with  tbe  oti»r  ot 
Lite  piues.  Hut  in  Nature  a  law  of  progress  re- 
veals itself  to  tbe  poet,  also:  — 

A  »uMi*  chain  if  counties*  rinps 
11i*>nexmiilo  lhefanhe<.|  hrlag*; 
The  eve  read*  uuivih  when-  It  so^. 
Ad.)  ■iH-iikM  nil  i.nfw;*  U.e  ro-e; 
An. I  thriving  to  be  in  in,  ihr  worm 
Mounts  through  all  tlie  -pneb  of  fono. 

Man,  then,  li  tbe  last  link  of  the  chain,  tbe 
crown  of  tbe  work,  the  km-  of  creation.  Man  is 
matter  tb-t  has  reached  tbe  poii.t  where  It  is 
couscience  of  its  existence.  Man  lias  a  soul,  and 
this  soul  is  the  divine  spark  whlcu  comes  from 
the  central  fire.  The  soul  li  (iod  In  man.  and 
God  is  the  belli;:  In  whom  all  individuals  unite. 
There  are  no  lyric  movements  comparable  tot  h<»se 
of  Kuiersou's  when  be  speaks  of  this  unity  and 
identity  or  the  buiuan  soul:  "TliH  central  lire 
which,  beaming  now  out  of  the  lips  of  .-Kina 
Hell  tens  the  cai*:*  of  Sici'y,  and  unw  flaming  nut 
of  tbe  throat  of  Vesuvius  Illuminates  the  towers 
and  vineyards  of  Naples,  it  is  one  liirht  which 
beams  out  of  a  thousand  stars,  anil  it  i-  one  h. ml 
which  nuinaates  all  men."  it  Is  lrwm 
that  lofty  conception  of  what  con-TUutCB  our 
individuality  that  Emerson  derives  the  tJr-t  rules 
ol  his  morality.  As  resonant  and  piercing  as  the 
Sound  *.f  the  trumpet  is  this  phrase,—  "Trust  tliv- 
self,— even*  bean  vibrates  to  that  iron  8 trine/* 
Hut  before  wc  can  enjoy  this  complete  confidence 
in  ourselves,  we  most  be  able  to  turn  our  backn 
upon  all  that  19  personal  and  selfish  iu  ourt-elves. 
«  e  must  bow  before  tbe  eternal  lawa  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  our  obedience  to  these  laws  which 
will  constitute  our  strength.  If  we  trv  to  tight 
against  them,  they  will  overthrow  us  and  grind 
us  to  powder.  Men  complain  of  fate,  hut  what 
they  rate  as  fate  It  but  the  eternal  order  of  the 
universe.  "Tls  weak  and  vicious  people  who 
cast  tbe  blame  on  late.  Tbe  right  use  of  fate  la 
to  unng  our  actions  to  the  loftiness  of  nature. 
Knde  and  invincible,  except  by  themselves,  are 
the  elements.  So  let  man  l»e.  Let  biin  empty 
hln  breast  ol  bis  windy  conceits,  and  show  his 
lordship  by  manners  and  d*eds  on  tbe  scale  ot 
nature.  A  man  should  compare  advantageously 
with   an  oak,  a  river  or  a  mountain." 

How  does  Emerson  um  bis  Ideas?  In  other 
words,  what  is  hit  method?'  This  word  "method" 
sound*  strange,  perhaps,  when  applied  to  Emer- 
son; it  Is  generally  usea  in  too  pedantic  a  sense. 
Kiuerion's  method  Is  altogether  poetical.  As  Mon- 
taigne paid,  "The  beet  that  flutter  over  tbe  flow- 
ers make  hnucy  which  Uall  their  own,  no  longer 
thyme  or  marjoram."  It  11  thus  that  our  poet 
also  proceeds.  It  mutters  little  what  subject  be 
adopts,  he  will  always  draw  from  It  the  great 
lesson.  He  despises  nothing  In  nature  or  In  man. 
Like  Wordsworth,  be  could  say:— 

To  me  the  meanest  flowrr  that  blows  csn  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean. 
■Who  docs  not  know  these  charming  verses  to 
the  Rbodora.    TI10   lecturer   here    quoted  "Tbe 
Khodora"  in  a  French  translation,  as  follows:— 

THS    IBuDObi. 
En  Mai  lorsqne  de*  vent*,  le$  •oiifles  torn  mollis  rudea; 
.1--  vis  le  Khuil-jra  paxer  nus  »olliuilrs. 
11  t-lalait  hi.  rJeum nembLinU'S  stir  le« eoox. 
Pour  charmer  le  de»ei-t,  1'uinJe  e  itru  let  ro.tJiui: 
Sen  nt'.nlei  flftiuiem.  i*ri.i m»t*-i  et  bellet 
sur  le  hoiithre  rntawnn  (jnV-AVMit  an  i*«ui<i 
Le  cardinal  ecu  pn.  tout  pals  i  tnn  role, 
IVur  courtier  iu  fleur.  \enir  halt»-r  tt-s  nllra. 
IthO'ium-  lei«saii«sdeiliiiuderoni  pouripiol 
O  I'lianuc  -ur  [ii  terra  *m  gjinlhe  par  lolV 
IttjHwhiuw  siuonrvoir  lrt»U  ■.'ourre  a  hi  lunlera, 
1)  eire  au**i,  la  b*-»iil*  s'eiuaii-  a  u  inaulere. 
SI  de  te  voir  lei  mm  Sine  ^Vienna. 
Je  u'mI  nen  deinHmii>,  rival*  lie  le  ro«e, 
.Ma is  u^ns  ]uui>lt:iioiatice  bumb  em-m  le  suppose 
«uele  111  sine  Ponvoiriiuli'ymlt.in'yinena. 

These  remarks  upon  the  method  of  Emerson 
lead  me  naturaHv  to  speak  ol  hi-  style.  Mr.  John 
Htirrougbs  say*  that  great  writers  have  two  ways 
of  exhibiting  their  style;  tlist.  in  conception  and 
design,  And  »econd  In  the  finite  treat  men  t;  he 
reogniEes  that  Emerson  possesses  the  secood 
quality  to  its  full  extent,  and  tbat  nothing  is 
comparable  to  tne  perfection  of  his  phraseology; 
but   seems   to   couciude   that  he  lacks  tbe  first 

? untitles,  I  am  of  a  different  oninlou,  aithougb 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  bud  In  Emerson's 
work*  a  conception  and  a  design  such  as  Is  eibiu- 
Ited  in  a  painter's,  or  comi  user's  work  of  art.  I 
still  discover  in  them  a  real  unity,  which  Is  deeper 
still,  and  which  is  derived  irotn  tbe  uniform  ana 
constant  tendency  of  bib  tlwught*;  a  unity  of 
aim  which  I  may  then  eipress.  Mr.  Hurrouifbs 
was  more  felicitous  when  he  applied  to  Emerson 
tbetsmous  saying  of  St.  Ueiive,  who  sp»aks  ef 
the  great  poet,  not  as  one  who  bus  done>«st  from 
the  ]>oint  of  view  of  academic  (terfectlon,  but  as 
one  who  suggests  roost,  wbo  exists,  lecundstes, 
leaves  much  td  he  guessed  and  tilled  an.  This  Is 
miiHt  EmerSou  docs.  To  thrive  who  do  not  com- 
prehend him  we  can  only  say  In  bis  own 
words:— 
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__ . '.  catch  whut  ihr v  recite 
Of  win  and  faie.of  v  am  uid  riant, 

Of  m»n  to  corns,  uf  huHian  lire. 
Of  deuUw  and  rortunt.  srs^tli  sad  strife. 
Emerson  U  a  relormer.  In  this  respect  Colonel 
Higglueon  has  pointed  oat  tbat  no  one  has  socb 
clear  outlines  as  be.  It  bas  bapneneo,  Inaeea, 
that  men  have  revolutionized  litersture  and  lire, 
without  having  been  able  to  lorcsM  tbe  res  alt 
wlncbttiey  were  torearb.  Emerson,  on  tbecon- 
trary,  Irou  the  first  adoj  ted  tbe  attitude  whienne 
manitslned  to  the  end.  Read  the  first  Hoes  of 
".Nature;"  it  would  be  Impossible  more  clearly  to 
assert  bis  reformatory  intuitions  than  be  bee 
done  there.  The  ssnciion  of  Emerson's  teach- 
ings is  In  bis  life,  wbith  presents  a  rare  eiample 
of  unity  and  consistency.  Never  did  a  life  form 
so  brilliant  a  commentary  on  tbe  writings  of  a 
man.  Let  us  compare  tne  tone  or  his  addrees 
before  the  divinity  school  in  ifcvn  with  that  or 
the  address  entitled  tlie  "Progress  of  Culture." 
What  ooltine»i  In  tbe  first!  Wiiat  serenity  In  tbe 
second!  In  the  long  perloJ  tbat  elapsed  netweeu 
the  two,  mauv  events  bad  tskeo  place,  wbose 
outcome  bad  |<mo  to  confirm  still  further  bis 
laith  lu  humanity.  He  saw  the  son  set  in  a 
clear  sky,  and  could  exclaim  wltb  eoiirldenoe:  -1 
read  tbe  premise  of  happier  times  and  of  better 


niuu."    Tbe   lecturer  closed  wltb  tbe  follow  tot; 
sonnets— 

TO  KHSasOM. 
Pensenr!  en  te  lUant  J'apprrnd*  *  me  eonmaltre, 
TA  Jt  dvrleus  mol-uieirw  m  4conUiit  u  vols. 
Iu  paries  eoinnte  uu  houinie  ri  nuo  p  >s  coimoc  tu  saaltre. 
Car  tu  veux  abnplemcnt  uMiilrtr  ce  que  tu  vots. 
L'uulvers  en  r«5l  par  d 'etenif  lie*  loh, 
II  faut  qne  l*bommc  scsu-ple  et  sack*  se  sonmettrs; 
Mali  11  ftutfinenle  aiual  la  fares  d«  aoa  eire; 
11  fraud  it  s'il  s'lucllns  «□  se  dlsaot:  "Js  dois!" 

On  I'apii'le  tfcfivaln,  pbllosopbe  oa  potts, 

Mais  ds  1'a.ne,  pour  mul,  lu  f  m  an  g rand  propbete, 

Et  Je  Is  nommaral :  mon  guij«  ct  uwa  §_--  — 


Car  to  m'HS  eelalrtf  d'anc  vive  laatSre, 
Graoe  1  tol  Je  suls  urSt  4  foanilr  ma  carrlsre. 
Monco!ura1esucufiammlde  ta  oo'jfe  fervear! 

1U>S  1>E  fOTSK  LkLMISLS. 


yestj:rday*s  exercises. 


■  ad    Thoresu-Mr.  Cook's  Paper 
on  Emerson's    Views  of  Rationality. 

iraukt  Ot'K  SPECIAL  CuRtCM'UNbH-T.; 

Cu.m  uitij,  July  30,  18&4.-  Itnad  been  snnounced 
tbat  Mr.  Cbanning  and  Walt  Whitman  would 
have  papurs  today,  but  as  neither  appeared,  the 
morning  was  glveu  over  to  con  'variation  and  to 
leading  from  the  works  or  Emerson,  Tboreau 
and  Channing.  Mr.  Sanborn  read  an  ode  to 
Mr.  Emerson  by  Mr.  Channing,  and  also  a  poem 
by  the  same  writer,  addressed  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
little  son,  three  years  old.  This  was  followed  by 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cbauuing's  "Litt*  of  Tboreau." 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  then  gave  some  occur- 
rences during  tbe  time  wLen  Tboreau  was  au 
inmate  of  Mr.  Emersoa's  family.  Professor 
William  T.  Harris  sboned  that  Emerson  was 
Indebted  to  the  literature  of  tbe  East,  by  read- 
ing from  tbe  Joriner,  and  then  contrasting  it 
with  extracts  from  the  Hindu  literature. 

lu  tbe  eveomg  tbe  Rev.  George  C.  Cooke  of 
Uedham  pave  to  tbe  school  what  be  consideied 
"Emerson's  View  of  Nationality."  He  said  first 
tbat  Emerson  was  at  tbe  same  time  an  American 
and  a  cosmopolitan;  he  believed  equally  In 
humanity  and  in  bis  own  country.  An  American 
by  inheritance,  lore  and  genius,  be  belongs  to 
tne  whole  world  by  tbe  breadth  of  bis  sym- 
pathies, bis  faltb  In  tbe  great  thoughts  of  all 
times  and  men,  aud  bis  confidence  In  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  To  blm  race,  color  and  climate  bad 
but  an  external  importance.  Where  a  man  is 
born  noes  not  matter,  nut  what  is  boru  into  him. 
He  looked  upon  the  uatiuns  into  which  mankind 
is  divided  as  parts  In  tbe  great  authem  we  call 
history,  and  be  reK  that  tbe  mighty  song  ot 
bumau  destiny  cannot  well  be  sung  out  unless 
all  the  races  and  peoples  give  utterance  to  what 
Is  In  tbem.  Ills  view  ot  nationality  is  that  the 
special  quality  of  each  nation  gives  it  a  merit 
and  opportunity  enjoyed  by  no  other,  and  that 
its  genius  is  to  be  made  a  contribution  to  ibe 
universal  advancement  of  humanity.  His  faitb 
In  tbe  soul  was  such  tbat  be'was  willing  to  omit 
no  one  from  the  higher  promise  of  humanity. 
His  laltb  in  individuality  made  him  regard 
every  one  as  capable  ot  being  tbat  which 
Is  Impossible  to  any  other  person. 
In  eacb  nation,  however,  there  appear  great 
men  wbo  srlvs  a  tendency  to  life  and  thought, 
adding  their  personal  peculiarity  to  that  ot 
climate  and  race  to  make  the  na- 
tional type.  Eacb  nation  representing  some 
soeclal  phase  of  development,  It  Is  desirable  that 
reciprocity  sboold  exist  between  nations  for  the 
sake  of  tbe  common  good.  Motbtng  waa  dearer 
to  Emerson  than  the  advancement  of  bis  own 
country,  aud  to  tbat  subject  he  often  returned. 
Zeaious  as  be  was  that  America  should  be  Amer- 
ican, be  was  not  the  less  so  tbst  tbat  we  should 
not  be  partisans  for  our  own  countrv.  To  be  true 
American;,  we  must  be  faltbfa)  to  numsnlty;  for 
the  genuine  democratic  spirit  leads  us  to  consider 
the  rights  of  all.  even  those  not  of  our  race.  If 
we  can  respect  the  rights  ot  other  individuals, 
we  should  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
nonetheless;  and  the  demanding  of  rights  fur 
ourselves  makes  It  imperative  that,  If  we  would 
secure  tbem.  we  demand  tbe  rlgbts  of  others  at 
tbe  same  time.  A  nation  may  become  a  guide 
and  au  Inspiration  along  that  wav  of  tbe  brother- 
hood  of  tbe  race,  of  which  all  tbe  poets  have 
dreamed.  Emerson  would  bare  America 
become  tbe  Inspired  teacher  ol  this  higher 
social  aud  national  life.  It  was  as  tbe  literary 
Interpreter  of  America  tbat  Emerson  can  be 
most  clearly  understood  In  relation  to  bit  bumaal* 
tarlan  and  political  convictions.  In  tbo  doctrine 
ol  Individuality  as  the  explanation  of  all  his 
other  theories.  The  dispute  about  uiotbods  Is  of 
little  avail:  there  mubt  ho  come  other  test.  There 
can  be i 
Eine 
are  t«u  theories  or  the  source  ol  literary  crea- 
tion, and  the  history  of  American  literature  Is  a 
suffl^Jeut  test  ot  these  two  theories,  proving  one 
to  bn  Invigorating  and  creative,  while  tbe  other 
has  a  tendency  In  it  towards  what  is  depressing 
und  destructive.  During  the  llrst  period  of  oar  lit- 
erature wc  were  mere  imitators  of  tbo  English,  bat 
with  Cooper  and  llrvant  an  American  litersture 
bcgitii  to  appear.  The  InMacoce  of  Emerson  Id 
this  dlrc<  tiou  cannot  be  overustlinated.  It  waa 
impossible  at  tno  be-rliming  of  (he  century  for 
our  writers  to  keep  from  being  influenced  by  the 
great  sud  noble  literature  of  xbe  English  nation. 
J  he  traditional  influence  was  upon  them  as  It 
was  upon  the  English.  It  was  not  long  after  we 
became  politically  liidejKudent  tbac  tbe  oeslre 
began  to  be  felt  tor  literary  freedom. 
It  was  easier  to  dream  of  liter- 
ary independence,  bow-ver,  than  to  give  an 
inspiring  Impulse  in  tbe  creation  of  a  new  form 
ol  writing.  A  teste  bud  to  be  created  lor  what 
was  fresh,  native  and  original.  Hat  when 
Coulter,  Irving  and  Ilryant  gained  recognition  In 
Englaud,  they  became  popular  at  borne.  Hut,  as 
much  as  these  men  did.  It  was  left  fur  a  later 
generation  to  create  an  American  literature  in  s 
distinctive  sense.  It  was  not  enough  to  describe 
American  character  aud  scenery;  the  flavur  of 
the  soil  must  go  Into  tbe  writlug  before  It  could 
be  really  AinerlcjE.  It  was  tbat  literary  move* 
mem  which  iK'gan  in  tills  country  about  (be  year 
1833,  and  with  wblub  tbe  name  of  Emerson  Is  to- 
dissolubly  connected,  which  has  given  to  oar 
litersture  a  native  flavor  not  to  be  rolstsken.    No 


nope  ol  Ins  ran  higher  than  that  we  should  bave 
a  literature  worthy  of  our  physical  conditions, 
and  tne  freedom  amidst  which  It  may  develop. 
His  ex  1  nictation  did  not  rest  alone  on  nature,  but 
on  the  free  opportunity  given  for  tbo  sonl's  ex- 
pansion. Tbe  philosophy  of  Emerson  wee 
cresttve:  It  set  men  to  look  about  them  more 
keenly,  and  it  made  tbem  care  more  for  what  Is 
real  than  lor  what  Is  formal. 

No  one  could  more  clearly  recognise  than  Emer- 
son has  done  that  liters' are  mast  be  tbe  out- 
growth of  life,  that  It  mast  proceed  from  thought, 
sympathy  and  experience,  tin  never  ceased  to 
criticise  us  lor  tbe  spirit  uf  Imitation.  Yet  ar- 
gent as  was.  bis  demand  tbat  -ve  should  be  Amerl- 
caji  ana  Individual,  foregoing  tbe  put  and  trusting 
to  present  Inspiration,  be  was  himself  essentially 
a  cosmopolitan,  admiring  what  Is  excellent 
wherever  it  Is  to  be  found.  These  seemingly  en- 
tagonistic  tendencies  In  Emerson  were,  lu  reality, 
quite  In  barmouy  with  eacb  other,  lie  went  to 
the  literary  maoters,  not  for  models,  nut  for 
quickening  of  heart  and  mind.  Emerson  felt 
what  all  the  literary  imitators  bave  felt,  the  need 
of  Hbeiating  the  human  spirit  from  the  bondage 
of  oppressive  forms.  He  wit  bed  to  do  for  America 
what  Lesslng  did  for  Germany,  throw  off  the  In- 
fluence of  Ideals  not  in  accordance  with  tbe  renins 
of  bis  own  country.  Emerson's  faith  In  America 
is  justified,  whether  we  trust  in  tbe  capsclUee  of 
the  individual  soul,  or  whether  our  expectation 
glows  from  the  promises  of  a  new  civilisation. 
As  no  nation  or  time  ever  did  before,  America 
brings  together  tbe  races  of  tbe  world,  and  it  cen- 
tres 10  Itself  tbe  freshest  impulses  of  an  age  I  nil 
of  activity  and  daring.  Its  freedom  from 
traditions  of  Its  own,  after  tbe  pattern  of  whlob 
It  would  need  to  live  and  walk,  gives  it  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  tbe  traditions  of  all  lands  from 
which  It  takes  its  great  population,  if  tbe  antici- 
pations of  Emerson  were  in  any  degree  correct,  tbe 
"literature  rcprensentlng  America  will  bave  In  it 
tbe  spirit  of  irecdom  and  equal  rights,  recogni- 
tion of  man  wherever  and  however  found,  trust 
In  the  puwers  ot  nature  and  tbe  mind,  auu  au 
abiding  conviction  that  the  life  of  tbe  world  is 
that  of  spiritual  intelligence.  America  has  two 
Ideas  which  stand  out  distinctively,  indi- 
viduality nnd  freedom.  These  national 
qualities  are  In  the  mlud  and  writings  of  Emer- 
son. It  is  tbe  thought  which  finds  constant  ex- 
pression in  liiB  poems,  addresses  and  essays;  it 
klnales  his  iuosl  eloquent  ideaB  about  the  future 
ol  mankind.  National  and  yet  cnsinopolltsn  is 
the  American  be  believed  In  so  earnestlv.  It  is  a 
higher  type  of  national  being  he  cherished,  that 
finds  its  noblest  memories  and  Its  truest  heroism 
In  the  direction  ot  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
It  Is  the  peaceful,  human,  sympathetic  interests 
to  which  we  give  ourselves  as  Americans,  and 
the  ideals  ot  the  future  are  to  be  formed  after  this 
tvpe.  The  national  ideal  will  cease  t...  be  ueifWh, 
and  will  take  form  around  the  thought  ot  one 
common  humanity,  giving  to  freedom  aud  justice 
the  bentnge  of  our  best  hopes. 

Today  closed  1  be  Emerfon  uavs,  and  tbe  ses- 
sions of  tomorrow  and  Friday  will  be  devoted  to 
tbe  consideration  of  "Immortality." 

Spgfield   Republican 


POETRY   AT  TUB    CONCORD  SCHOOL. 


FREHCB  SOSXBTS  ASD  ENGLISH  0DE8. 


Bene  I»e  Foyest's  Verniens  *f  Esners-e* 
amel  Mbakespeare—  Tste  Khodora  isi  ss 
sVi-cbcbi  EJresa-iJbBSSoiac'e  Coocwrd  Oslee 
— Thsrrsa't  Pefltcul  Favorite* — A  Me- 
me>rial  Pswtss. 
From  Oox  Special  Correspondent. 

Conco&d,  Wednesday,  July  30. 
Tbis  year's  session  of  the  school  of  philosophy 
has  proved  to  be  unexpectedly  neb  in  poetry,  so 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  a  school  of  poetry. 
The  lecturers  on  Emerson  bave  agreed 
with  singular  unanimity  that  bis  poetical 
aspect  lis  cbieriy  to  be  regarded,  and 
Airs  Cheney,  Miss  Peabody,  Mr  Albee 
and  Dr  Harris  as  well  as  Mr  Sanborn 
have  quoted  largely  from  bis  poems.  Tbe 
French  professor,  M  de  Fojen,  wbo  proves  to 
ue  an  earnest,  enlightened  disciple  of  Eoierson, 
*lid  not  cite  &o  much  of  bis  master's  poetry,  bat 
read  poeme  of  his  own  addressed  to  bim,  or  In 
translation  of  Emerson's  verse.  His  sonnet  to 
1-Dierson,  which  expresses  a  good  critical  opin- 
ion of  our  Concord  poet,  as  well  as  sincere  gratt* 
tode  to  bim  as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  n 
Tvortb  printing  in  its  idiomatic,  enthusiastic 
French.  Here  it  is,  followed  by  M  de  Poyeo'e 
version  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  celebrated 
Bonnets,  and  of  Emerson's  Bhodora: — 

to  EataasoK. 
T*enseur!  en  t#  llsant  J'apprends  a,  me  connaJtra, 
bi  je  devlens  moi-me'me,  en  econtant  ta  vout; 
In  paries  comine  un  bomme,  et  non  pas  eonune  mn 

roaltre, 
Car  to  veoz  slmplem&nt  montrer  ce  que  tn  vtsa. 

L'onlvers  est  rt'gi  pax  d'6lerneUes  lota; 

11  isat  que  1'boiume  accepte  et  lache  ee  eovunet&e; 

Mui*  II  uugmeute  alnsl  la  force  de  son  etre, 

Jl  grandit,  s'il  siucline,  en  se  dlsant:    "Je  dote.*" 

On  t  appelle  ecrlvmln.  phUosopbe  on  port*. 

-Vtii*  de  1'ame,  Donx  rooi,  tu  t us  on  gTand  propttst*, 

i-t  je  te  nommersi;  mon  guide  et  men  aaoveor. 

Cat  tn  m'as  eclalre*  d'nne  rive  loxnlere, 
GrVe  i  toi  je  suis  fort  pour  fonrnlr  ma  esdrtera, 
Aion  comx  s  est  embraae  de  ta  noble  fervenrl 
snAkjtsPEAjut'a  xjoxtm  sonitkt. 
FPAen  in  disgrace  wUK  Forhtme  and  essss's  sesss. 
Cn  disgrace  plough,  des  hommes  repoosse, 
*U>rsquc  je  pieuxe  sen!  sarmon  maibeur  extreme, 
<juand  J'addrei-se  ma  plainte  an  del  en  vain  ksaae 
£t  que,  desecpere,  je  me  niaudla  molnnesael 

Qnand  sonhaltant  Peepou*,  dent  ma  antra  eat  bstrei, 
Je  venx  )ul  resseni birr, tire  alme  oomme  on  Talma, 
Jalotu  de  son  bonneur,  de  tout,  toormeni   ropreaaeH 
Liorsqoe  Je  me  nn-prlse,  an  fond  dn  ocsux  Dkeai. 
6oudsba  je  pense  a  toi,  toat  rit  dans 
F.t  comme  ralouette  an  clel  bleu  s'ehu>cant 
Chante  nne  by  mi*  d'ainoor  avec  le  joor 


J*al  bientot  oubue'  me,  mbere  pasaees 

C'eet  que  je  t'alme  tant,  qae  quand  }e  pense  a  tot, 

Je  ne  changeral  pas  mon  sort  avec  un  roil 

Tbeae  are  both  in  tbe  sonnet  form,  but  not  so  M 

de  Pay  en's  close  translation  of 

THI  1SODOBA. 
En  lsal  lorsque  des  vents,  leasouflessont  taolas  rsrles; 
Je  Tls  le  Rhodors  parer  nos  solitudes. 
Jl  etalait  sea  near*  tremulant**  sur  lee  earn, 
l'otu  charmer  le  desert.  1'onde  entie  lea  rasesant: 
&es  netaies  flortsWrt.  aeJaaaasas  et  belies 
Fur  le  f  ombre  rnitbeau  qo'leayait  ^*  beauhi; 
Le  cardinal  eut  pu.  tout  pale  a  son  cot4, 
1'our  conrtijer  U  flcur,  venu:  bajgiier  h-j  ailes. 
Khodora!  les  sages  demacderout  ponrquol 
Ce  cbarme  sur  U  terre  tst  caspill^  paj  toi? 
Itlpords  que  el  pour  voir  lceil  s'ouvre  a  U  lumiere, 
l>  ctre  aussi,  la  l>eaut^  s'excuse  a  sa  maniere. 
Si  de  te  voir  Id  men  atne  tv- tonus, 
Je  n'ai  rien  demand^,  rivale  de  L»  rose. 
Mais  dauf  mon  ignorance  bmnblemeut  je  suppose 
<„:iji-  le  no  me  Fuuvoir  qui  t'y  mJt,  my  mena. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  tbe  readings  from 
Channing  on  Emerson  and  Tborena  seemed  to 
be  an  old  but  unknown  poem  addressed  in  1&46 
to  a  son  of  Mr  Emerson,  then  a  child  three 
years  old,  in  which  occurs  this  passage: — 
Child  of  the  Good  Divinity, 

Child  of  one 
Wbo  shines  on  me 

Like  a  most  friendly  sun; 
Child  of  the  azure  sky. 
(Who  has  ouidonc  it  iu  that  eye. 
That  trellised  window  io  unfalbomed  blue),— 
Child  ol  the  niidiror:d,  sweet  itnd  trael 
Child  ol  tbe  conibiug  crystal  spberes 
Tbroied  above  tbi>*  salt  pool  ol  tears,— 

Childof  imraorlaliiv, 
Why  hast  thou  come  to  cheat  the  Destiny? 

By  the  sweet  mouth  half-parted  iu  a  smile, 

Bv  all  tbou  art.— 
By  tbe  pat  ner.lng  of  thy  criss-eross  heart, — 
flow  couldstthun  li;;bt  on  this  plain  homespun  shore? 
Aud — not  upon  tby  own  aerial  riding — 
Fall  down  on  earth,  where  tarbid  sadly  pour 
The  old  perpetual  rivers  ot  liack5lidiBg?J 

Eince  thou  art  fast 

On  our  aurumal  ball 

Of  thiitle  and  specked  pass  weave  thee  a  nest: 

Renounce  (if  po-^ible)  the  mighty  sir-spanned  ball, 

Cups  of  imjicrud  nectar, 
Tascs  of  transparent  porphyry, 
Ainelhystine  rings  of  sulcuaor, 
Bright  footstools  of  chalcedony, — 
Tbe  alabasler  bed. 

Where  in  the  plume  of  seraph  sunk  tby  bead, 
To  the  fuH-soundinp  organ  ol  the  sphere, 

So  amorously  played 
By  tbe  smooth,  hyaline  finger  of  thy  peer! 

Be  those  blue  eyes 
Thy  only  atmosphere! 

For  in  them  lies 
What  is  than  earth,  than  heaven  more  dear. 

The  beauty  of  tbis  ode  was  charming  to  the 
audience,  but  it  did  not  throw  mnch  light  on  the 
genius  or  character  of  Emerson.  It  was  other- 
wise with  an  earlier  ode,  addressed  to  the  seer 
bimsdlt,  in  which  some  of  tbe  Emersonian  as- 
pecta  were  keeuly  and  delicately  depicted. 
These  stanzas,  for  example,  were  thought  to  be 
descriptive:—- 

In  vain  for  us  to  say  what  tbou  has  been 
To  our  occasion, — 
Our  flickering  nation. 

Tbi<  stock  of  people  from  an  English  kin ; — 
And  be  who  led  tue  van, 
The  frozen  Puritan,— 

We  thank  thee  lor  tby  patience  with  his  faitb 

That  chill  delusive  poison  mixed  for  death. 

bo  moderate  in  tby  lessons,  and  so  wise*— 

To  foes  so  courteous, 

To  friends  f o  duteous, 
And  hospitable  to  the  neighbors'  eyes; 
Tb*  thoughts  have  feo  the  lamp 
In  Learning's  |>olUihed  camp, 
]'>nt  who  suspects  tueeot  this  well-earned  fame, 
Or  meditates  ou  tby  renowned  name? 

When  tbou  dost  pass  below  the  forest  shade, 

Tbe  branches  drooping 

Enfold  tbee,  stooping 
Above  tby  figure,  and  lorra  thus  a  glade; 
Tbe  flowers  admire  tbee  pass; 
In  much  contcut  tbe  grass 
Awaits  fie  pressure  of  thv firmest  feet.— 
'1  he  bird  for  thee  seods  out  his  greeting  sweet. 

Upon  tbe  river  thou  dost  float  at  peace, 

Or  on  the  ocean 

Feelest  tbe  motion; 
Of  every  natural  torm  thou  hast  the  lease,— 

Because  thy  way  lies  there 

Where  it  i.*  good  or  fair. 
Thou  bast  perception,  learning:  aud  mnch  art, 
Propped  h j  the  columns  of  a  stately  heart. 

£och  waves  of  wealth  are  rolled  np  In  tby  soaL— . 

Such  swelunc  arguaies 

Laden  with  Time's  suppUes, — 
f^ocb  dux*,  delicioos  wine  shines  In  thy  bowL 

We  could  drink  evermore 

rptvd  tbe  glittering  shore,— 
Drink  of  the  pearl-dissolved  briniaatrup, 
Be  nobly  drunk,  and  drown  our  thirsting  op. 

Tlii-  vetsel  richly  chased  about  the  rim 

With  colden  emblems  is 

Tbe  utmost  art  of  bliss; 
With  figures  ol  tbe  aiure  gods,  wbo  swim 

In  tbe  enchanted  sea 

Contrived  for  deity. 
Floating  in  rounded  shells  of  purple  hue:— 
The  sculptor  dn  d  Lu  camrjg  this  so  true. 

From  the  deep  mysteries  tby  goblet  Alls, 

The  wines  do  mormur 
That  nature  warmed  ber. 
When  she  was  oressiDg  out  from  must  the  bXua— 
The  plains  that  near  us  Ue, 
Tbe  foldings  of  tbe  sky; 
WhateVr  within  the  horizon's  edf?e  there  la. 
From  llades'  cauldron  to  the  blue  god's  bliss, 

Mr  Coaonlnc's  acconnt  of  Tboreao's  favorite 
poets  also  contained  many  citations  trom  tbem, 
among  which  were  Quarlcs's  fine  lines:— 
An  unrenueiled  star  did  crntlv  slide 
Before  the  wise  men  to  a  greater  light; 
Donne's  quibbling  stanza, — 

For  me  (If  there  be  such  s  thing  as  T\ 
Fortune  tlf  there  he  rnicb  a  thins:  **  sa»a 

Kles  that  I  beer  so  well  her  tyranny, 
at  she  annas  oolhinc  case  so  At  for  mm 
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and  the  veree  of  Daniel's  "Mosopbdua/' — 
How  many  thousand  never  heard  the  nvne 
Or  Sidney  or  of  $p\-ii£cr,  or  their  books! 
And  yet  brave  feUows,  and  pre*  nine  of  fune, 
JUid  teem  to  bear  ouwn  all  Uic  "urld  wii  h  looks. 
Chancing  said, — "Thoreaa    wu   lamiliar  with 
Fersias,    .Escbylus.     Homer,    Cato,    Aristotle, 
Piudar.  Anarreon,  Plioy  and   other  old  writers. 
Homer  aud  Vigil  were   bis    favorites,    like    the 
world's.    Id  English,  Chaucer,   Mtitoo,  OufaD, 
the  Robin  Hood    ballads;  the  "Lvcidat"  never 
out  of    hit    mind.    Plato  and    MoDtaicne    and 
Goelbe  were  all    too  sin w    for    bim.    He  loved 
Homer    for   bis    nature,    Virall    for  bis  finish. 
Chaucer  lor  bis  bealtb ;  the  Rubra  Hood  ballads 
for  their  outdoor    blooming  life;  Osalio  lor  bia 
grandeur,  Pcrsins  for  his   crabbed    pbiloeopbj, 
Milton  for  bis  neatness  and  swing." 

A  Frenchwoman  from  Cornell  nntrerslty, 
Amelie  Veromqne  Petit,  who  was  in  Concord 
a  year  or  two  since,  sent  this  year  the  following 
hues  which  were  read  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Emerson  week: — 

L*ad?    No!  for  sneh  a  life  there  is  no  death. 
He  sleeps,  he  rests,  and  in  thai  yonder  world 
Who**  cLtrknex  it  oar  Debt,  whose  liRbt,  effulgence, 
CouiinujiloD  hold*  with  mighty  poet  eonla, 
V  bare  eluDge  from  earth  to  other  inheres  has  sad- 
dened 
Our  bright  worlj,  till  Its  Eden-flowers  bloom  fairest 
Over  the  ktsvo.     vh,  under  every  sod. 
Some  lite  of  irre«t  or  good  baa  hid  itself 
ft  om  men,  tLUing  away  to  lire  with  God. 

Greet  with  the  greatness  of  a  gentle  life 

Great  with  tb*  crearuess  of  a  true,  pore  heart, 

And  of  tbe  ppirti  that  npbolda  the  right. 

He  lived— and  now,  a  gruud,  benignant  teacher 

Of  highest  truth*  he  sleeps,  as  Plato  sleep*. 

As  aueient  Homer,  snd  as  Shakespeare  sleeps; 

W  nil  them,  and  tuat  serene  and  lottv  Christ 

Whose  life  llluioiued  earth  and  yet  illumes 

The  heart*  of  all  tbe  good,— with  these  high  pooji 

He  sleeps  to  earth — not  dead— as  common  men 

May  die.  leaTingiio  clew  of  any  worth 

To  phow  the  path  amid  the  labyrinth 

Ot  time,  leaving  no  cro  a  above  tbe  spring 

Boide  the  wav,  no  planted  seed,  no  harvest,— 

IK^ul  like  to  tiieae  be  ne'er  can  be.    He  Uvea, 

Tl v-  r  will  live,  while  thought  immortal  Is, 

"While  spirit  outlaws  sense,  and  truth  sapreasa, 

Ax  d  parity  and  love  outshine  the  stars. 

Here  Is  a  quaintness  of  language  showing,  thai 

poetry  in  English  is  ft  Utile    unfamiliar    w    tbe 

writer,  but    the    thought   is    also    quaint  and 

agreeable.    Mr  Cooke's   lecture    on    Lin  arson's 

nationality  of  view  lo-nigbt  dealt  wholly    with 

bis  prose,  but  bad   much    to    say   of   American 

literature  and    bis  connection    therewith,    and 

was   lotlowed    by    a  lively  conversation.    The 

school  next  year  will  take  Goethe  and    modern 

science  for  its  two  main    topics,  and  will  bold  ft 

session  of  two  weeks. 


Harriette  R,  Shat- 
tuck  in  the  Boston 
Transcript 

A     FRENCH     VIEW      OF     EMERSON : 

THOREAC    AND    CHAKXINQ. 

The  address  of  M.  Rene  de  Poyen  BelleUle 
was  given  extempore  and  in  bia  own  lan- 
guage. It  waa  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
tribute  to  one  great  man,  and,  ad  way  said  in 
the  discussion,  being  the  verdict  of  a  foreign- 
er it  anticipated  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
Those  who  did  not  understand  French  were 
charmed  with  the  musical  voice  and  fine  elo- 
cution of  the  speaker,  who  is  a  natural  ora- 
tor, quiet,  impressive  and  full  of  tbe  spirit  of 
his  theme.  Professor  Thomas  Davidson  pre- 
sided, and  introduced  the  discussion  by 
speaking  of  the  address  as  a  Pindaric  ode,  in 
which  was  given  a  general  account  of  Emer- 
son rather  than  any  special  side  of  his  life. 
The  speaker  considered  it  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  this  general  view 
bad  been  left  to  a  foreigner  to  present,  since 
thereby  we  had  been  enabled  to  "see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us."  There  Is  one  great 
man  ol  antiquity  with  whom  no  one  has  yet 
thought  of  comparing  Emerson,  and  yet  with 
whom  he  has  a  close  relationship.  This  is 
lleraditus,  one  of  the  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers. With  Heraclitus  the  "Logos,  or  idea., 
is  eternal."  He  says,  "The  god  that  is  In 
Delphi  neither  conceals  nor  reveals,  but  in- 
dicates." His  whole  aim  consisted  in  get- 
ling  behind  the  show,  the  illusion,  and  at 
the  reality  or  unchangeable.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  external  world  is  tbe  shadow  and 
show,  and  that  underneath  liesthegreat  reali- 
ty, which  can  only  be  seen  when  man  has  left 
his  sensuality  behind  bim.  This,  also,  Is 
Emcrsou's  standpoint.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
poet,  the  philosopher  and  the  mystic  alike, 
as  M.  de  Poyen  said,  to  reach  this 
reality,  this  Logos,  and  if  be  does  not  he 
is  neither  one  nor  another.  One  man 
expresses  it  in  sculpture,  another  in 
music,  another  in  a  philosophic  system,  and 
another  fb  bia  life.  In  this  last  respect  -lid 
Emerson  most  particularly  express  the  Logos 
He  made  a  poem  ol  his  own  life,  and  this  Is 
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not  B&yina  that  be  was  Dot,  also.  Ihe  poet  and 
tbe  philosopher  io  bis  writings. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  four  kiDds  of  cause, 
either  ol  which  gives  unity.  Tho  highest 
is  unity  of  situ,  and  this  we  find  in 
Emerson's  works.  His  aim  is  to  lift  tbe  sonl 
out  of  tbe  temporal  and  enable  it  to  reach 
tbe  Logos,  and  tins  is  the  only  aim  worth 
having.  The  eternal  is  the  only  fact,  all  else 
Is  phenomena).  This  aim  of  the  poet  was 
further  dwelt  upon,  and  then  the  subject  of 
Btvlewas  discussed,  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Profes- 
sor narris  claiming  for  Emerson  a  bigh  place 
in  this  regard.  "There  are  very  few  who  have 
dealt  with  Englisb  whose  style  in  prose  can 
be  compared  with  his,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn. 
"Bacon  ran,  and  Milton,  Dryden  and  Burke; 
but  bardly  any  others.  His  prose  has  quali- 
ties which  instantly  bring  it  into  comparison 
with  the  great  masters  of  composition,  and  we 
And  that  tbe  only  adequate  way  to  judge  of 
bim  is  to  begin  on  tbe  hiyhen  plane.  He  fa 
far  above  tbe  level  of  ordinary  power,  and 
whoever  classes  bim  there  views  him  super- 
floially.  Plato  suggests  him,  and  Tacitus; 
and  not  to  his  discredit."'  Professor  Harris 
thought  his  style  as  elevated  as  bis  thought. 
Content  and  form  should  be  the  same,  and  it 
i8  not  in  place  to  compare  Emerson  with 
Addison,  for  instance,  because  their  motive 
or  content  Is  so  widely  different. 

Professor  Davidson  admitted  It  to  be 
true  that  one  cannot  scan  Emerson's 
verse,  but  pointed  out  that  this  same 
thing  is  true  of  some  of  the  best  poetry 
that  has  ever  been  written.  Heine's  poetry 
cannot  be  scanned ;  nor  can  tbe  Scotch  bal- 
lads, but  they  are  more  musical  than  if  tbey 
could  be.  Nothing  is  more  rhythmical,  as  the 
speaker  showed  by  reciting  one  with  charm- 
ing effect.  The  dismal  evening  kept  Miss 
Peabody  away,  to  our  regret,  but  there  waa 
:i  good  audience  who  felt  weil  paid  for  theli 
coming. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  should  have 
been  presented  two  papers,  one  by  William 
Ellery  Channing  and  one  by  Walt  Whitman. 
Mr.  Whitman's  manuscript  was  not  received 
and  Mr.  Channing's  estimate  of  Emerson 
and  of  Tboreau  waa  presented  by  Mr.  San- 
born, who  read  from  his  printed  life  of  Tho- 
reati  and  from  his  poems,  now  out  of  print. 
Mr.  Chauning  is  tbe  one  man  now  living 
who  intimately  knew  Emerson,  Tboreau  and 
Hawthorne,  and  tbe  speaker  considered  him 
to  be  a  connecting  link  or  middle  term  be- 
tween Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  who  were 
not  particularly  congenial  save  through  bim. 
He  wrote  an  ode  inscribed  to  Emerson  ■ 
year  before  Emerson  printed  bis  poems,  and 
in  another  poem,  addressed  to  his  son,  Dr. 
Emerson,  when  three  years  old,  he  also  al- 
ludes to  Mr.  Emerson  in  appreciative  terms. 
Mr,  Channing  also  wrote  of  Tboreau,  and, 
collected  bis  wise  and  witty  sayings.  A.  gen- 
eral impression  of  Thoreau  is  that  he  spent 
bis  life  in  "bunting,  fishing  and  war."  Bat 
big  "war"  was  only  with  the  conventionali- 
ties, and  bis  "bunting  and  fishing"  a  love  for 
the  w(  ojs  and  a  commnnion  with  Nature. 
He  was  a  reader  of  the  classics,  Homer  and 
Virgil  being  his  favorites.  Lycidas  was 
never  out  of  bis  mind.  In  bia  "Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Elvers"  (a  most  re- 
'resluDg  book),  be  tells  who  his  favorites  are. 
He  made  citations  in  what  he  calls  his  "Fact 
Books,"  translated  "Prometheus  UDbound" 
from  the  Greek  (printed  in  the  Dial),  and 
in  early,  life  relished  Oriental  literature. 
Plato,  Montaigne  and  Goethe  were  "too  alow 
for  bim,"  and  he  never  read  Hawthorne. 
Metaphysics  were  his  aversion ;  he  lived  Is) 
bis  senses  loftily,  says  Mr.  Channing.  He 
satirized  metaphysics,  bnt  wanted  to  go  to 
tbe  north  pole,  and  could  "eat  a  fried  rat 
with  a  relish."  He  never  loved  nor  did  an  j- 
tking  that  was  not  good.  He  spoke  what  be 
thought  and  bated  fanciful  things,  onoe  mur- 
ing a  paper-weight  out  of  tbe  window  (Ota 
only  ornament)  because  it  needed  duatingt 
SoU-rellaBce  shall  sane  for  bis  motto.  Hts 
faith  In  wildneaa  v  as  Intrinsic.  This  Nor- 
tnsn  boy,  with  bia  bhie  eyes  and  browa  hair, 
was  an  Indies  by  nature. 

The  foregoing  is  Mr.  Cbannlog's  estimate  of 
bis  friend.  At  this  carlv  Urns  in  Concord, 
added  Mr.  Sanborn,  Emerson  waa  tbe  oentre 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  around  bin  the 
others  revolved.  Mr.  Aloott  waa  the  Ant  to 
fird  bim,  Tboreau  next,  in  InTT,  Eiiery  Chan- 
ning In  1841,  and  Hawthorne  (coming  from 
Drook  Farm)  in  1842.  Tboreau  was  very  In- 
timate iu  Emerson's  family,  and  during  his 
absence  in  Europe  was  a  resident  of  hi* 
bouse,    and   also    after   bis   return.      They 


worked  in  tbe  garden  together,  aad  Tboreau, 
who  was  practical  in  mauv  matters,  often 
looked  after  Emcrsou's  sfTairs,  also  doiug 
many  practical  things  about  his  bouse.  By 
nature  be  was  sylvan,  but  he  also  bad  tbe 
poetic  side,  when  the  Iww  and  arrow  were 
laid  aside  and  tbe  flute  was  taken  up.  These 
two  men  tliiew  themselves  at  tne  feet  of 
"that  love  whose  other  name  is  justice,"  and 
were  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  modern 
heresy  of  the  agnostics. 

After  the  lecture,  Mr.  Emrry  pointed  out 
that  Emerson  and  Tboreau  bad  a  mutual  re- 
ciprocal influence  upon  society  at  the  time  of 
the  Brook  Farm  and  vegetarianism  experi- 
ments. Mr.  8anborn  added  that  their  ac- 
quaintance began  at  college,  and  was  cement- 
ed a  few  years  later  by  Emerson's  reading 
some  verses  of  Tboreau's,  shown  him  by  a 
sister  of  his  wife,  into  whose  window  Tho- 
reau bad  thrown  the  verses,  wrapped  round 
a  bunch  of  violets.  Miss  Peabody  remem- 
bered that  Emerson  wls  very  much  pleased 
with  Tboreau's  independence,  because  be  was 
lioiieat,  aud  would  not  accent  a  word  of  bis 
unless  its  truth  were  confirmed  by  his  own 
"witness  within."  With  this  attitude  Emer- 
son was  delighted;  as  ever,  bis  attitude  was 
that  of  encouragement  and  not  of  ostenta- 
tion. "He  has  been  tbe  lifeto  so  many!"  she 
concluded. 

Thoreau  tried  to  establish  a  career  in  life 
and  tried  many  callings.  He  taugnt  school, 
made  pencils,  wss  a  tutor  and  tried  to  write, 
but  he  found  tbe  ways  of  literature  barred 
against  him.  It  was  from  living  with  Emer- 
son that  he  went  to  his  hut  in  Walden  woods. 
This  but  was  built  on  Emerson's  land,  and 
tbe  trees  of  which  It  was  made  were  cut 
down  by  himself  and  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr. 
Channing.  There  be  stayed  till  Emerson 
went  to  Europe,  in  1817,  and  then  went  back 
to  live  in  bis  family.  He  was  always  there  a 
great  deal  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson.  He  was  not  always 
so  courteous  to  people  of  pretension  aa  to  the 
modest  and  needy.  He  exhibited  an  extreme 
frankness  towards  persons  of  renown.  His 
brother,  said  Miss  Peabody,  looked  npon 
Waldo  as  a  saint.  Charles  was  very  remark- 
able and  also  bad  a  faculty  for  doing  thing) 
about  tbe  bouse,  aud  after  he  died  Mr.  Emer- 
son seemed  to  feel  that  be  must  be  what 
Charles  had  been,  aud  he  began  to  do  more 
aid  more  tbe  practical  duties  of  borne ;  in 
these  Tiioreau  afterward  helped  him.  Once 
a  load  of  wood  was  brought  and  left 
at  Mr.  Emerson's  door,  and  as  be  ca^ie 
through  tbe  sittiDg-room  to  go  out  and 
put  it  in  he  Bald  to  Miss  Peabody,  "V7e 
must  see  to  these  things  as  if  they  were 
real."  In  tbe  most  trifling  things  his  life 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  clear-cut  marble- 
Like  the  ornaments  on  tbe  Gothic  cathedral 
be  was  perfect  in  -tbe  most  trifling  details. 
To  do  perfectly  tbe  thing  of  tbe  moment  was 
his  aim,  and  be  left  nothing  undone.  He 
may  have  seemed  to  have  contradicted  him- 
self sometimes,  but  be  was  always  con- 
sistent. Tbe  reason  why  this  was  not  always 
recognized  was  because  people  misunder- 
stood him.  But  he  would  ,  not  explain  him- 
self, saying,  "X  leave  it  to  God  to  make  it 
cousisteut."  He  saw  tbe  best  In  every  one, 
and  treated  every  one  with  perfect  equality. 
On  one  occasion,  at  some  social  meeting,  a 
certain  lady  bad  misplaced  her  gloves,  and 
made  a  great  fuss  about  it.  Ho  said,  "She 
has  the  ugliness  of  holiuess."  As  it  hap- 
pened, she  overheard  him,  and,  afterward, 
bis  wife  remonstrated  with  him.  He  would 
not  retract  his  estimate,  bnt  said,  "These 
things  are  God's  fajilts.  I  'm  not  responsi- 
ble for  them." 

Mr.  Harris  spike  of  Tboreau's  mode  of 
describing  tbe  smallest  affairs,  as  Homer 
does,  and  then  cbauged  tbe  subject  and  gave 
a  brref  exposition  of  Emerson's  debt  to  tbe 
Orientals.  In  tbe  poem  called  "Uriel,"  and 
in  tbe  elementary  poem  prefixed  to  the  essay 
on  "Spiritual  Laws,"  he  embodies  the  Idea 
ol  that  wonderful  optimism  which  makes  all 
evil  tributary  to  good,  in  tbe  development  of 
individual  freedom;  and  which  be  discovers 
underlying  tbe  idea*  of  the  Bhagvad  Gita 
God  wishes  to  make  a  free  being,  he  must 
therefore  be  a  responsible  being,  with  liberty 
to  depart  from  tbe  right  or  to  bold  to  It, 
as  be  chooses.  Uriel  announces  this  truth 
to  the  Pleiads  or  seven  archangels: 

"Line  In  Nature  Is  notfnnnd; 

fun  and  universe  are  roand: 

Id  vain  produced,  all  rays  rrtnm. 

Evil  will  bless  and  ice  will  bum. ' 

The  word  over-soul  Is  a  translation  of  an 
Oriental  word   meaning  highest  spirit,  the 
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being  behind  the  appearance— that  which 
builds  the  world.  After  a  mastery  of  the  im- 
personal a  priori  ideas  (space,  time,  etc-),  Em- 
erson  went  to  a  study  of  Orientalism,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  reading  Cousin.  Tbe 
poem  "firahma"  was  suggested  by  Cousin's 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  it  embod- 
ies tbe  mysticism  or  idealism  of  the  East  In- 
dian religion.  Tbe  ideas  in  it  are  (pund 
taught  in  the  second,  eighth,  thirteenth  and 
eighteenth  chapters  of  tbe  Bhagvad  Gita. 
The  highest  principle  of  tbe  religion  of  In- 
dia is  pure,  undetermined  Being,  without 
form  or  distinctions.  This  "Being"  Is 
Bial'in,  and  speaks  in  the  poem  "Brahmft." 
That  by  which  all  tbe  universe  is  created  Is 
indestructible,  bnt  also  unconscious.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  Hindoo's  aim  to  render  himself 
one  with  this  unconscious  Being  by  getting 
rid  of  self-consciousness.  This  destroys  in- 
dividuality, and  it  is  a  fact  that  distinctions 
(of  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil,  and  oj 
one  personality  from  another)  do  not  appear 
until  Zoroaster  and  tbe  Persian  religion.  In 
Egypt  the  distinction  is  still  more  marked. 
But  tbe  Hindoo  wishes  merely  to  become  un- 
conscious—to reach  Nirvana— aud  with  this 
desire  ethical  doctrines  are  impossible.  Du- 
tic's  with  them  are  mere  privileges  or  necessi- 
ties of  caste.  There  is  no  doing  of  tbe  right 
for  its  own  sake.  Emerson  saw  in  this  East 
Indian  idea  the  indication  of  optimism,  and 
as  such  works  it  out  in  the  "Uriel"  and  tbe 
"element"  above  mentioned.  When  we  read 
"Brahma"  with  this  enlightenment,  it  no 
longer  appears  a  mass  of  contradictory  non- 
sense (aa  some  call  It),  bnt  a  subtle  embodi- 
ment of  an  old  idea,  a  sort  of  paraphrase  in 
epitome  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy. 

■•Tbey  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 
When  me  tbey  fly  1  am  the  wings; 

I  am  the  dmibter  and  the  doubt. 

And  1  tbe  hymn  the  Biaumlu  sing?." 

In  other  words,  I,  Brahm,  or  Being,  am 
everything.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
me  and  anything  else,  or  between  all  things 
other  than  me.  I  am  the  wings  with  which 
you  fly  from  me.  This  nndeterminedness 
or  unconsciousness,  as  ihe  idea  of  God,  is  to 
be  distinctly  separated  from  tbe  idea  of  God 
as  the  scff~  determined  and  self-conscious, 
which  it>  the  insight  of  the  modern  Occidental 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  Ori- 
ental. With  Xoroasu-r  came  in  tho  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  in  consequence  ethics 
began.  This  has  constantly  developed  more 
and  more,  until  now  a  perfect  self-conscious 
Person,  instead  of  an  unconscious  Being,  is 
seen  to  bo  the  first  principle  of  the  universe. 
Emerson  portrays  the  Oriental  idea  and  gets 
the  best  from  it ;  but  he  preaches  the  Occi- 
dental. A  self-conscious  God,  and  not  an 
unconscious  or  an  unknowable  one,  is  bia 
God.  it.  a.  t. 


IMMORTALITY  DISCUSSED. 


Dr.  Peabody's  Positive  Reasons 
for  the  Belief. 


The  Demand  for  Philosophi- 
cal Arguments. 


Report     of    a     jTJvelr    and 
Earnest  Conversation. 


rrnOM  OtJR   SPECIAL  COURE5POVDHXT.  1 

Concord.  July  si,  ISS4.  The  Hillside  Chapel 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  this  morn- 
ing by  those  wishing  to  hear  the  paper  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Peabody  on  "Immortality"  and  the  dis- 
co- itnn  that  followed  It  Many  ttranrers  were 
present,  among  them  Mr*,  Isabella  Beecber 
Hooker  of  Hartford  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Underwood 
of  Boiton.  AH  who  bar*  attended  tha  Emer- 
f  on  discussion  were  present  during  tbe  mon. 
big  session.  Dr.  Peabody's  paper  had  all  his 
well  known  breadth  of  view  and  wisely  ooa- 
servailT*  and  constructive  statement.  It  waa 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  and  tbe 
greatest  Interest  He  seems  nerer  to  be  th« 
master  of  more  rigorous  and  weQ  balanoed 
thought  than  be  !■  now,  and  tha  fol- 
lowing brief  abstract  of  bis  arm- 
tne&t  will  fairly  Indicate  the  mala 
points  of  his  argument.  He  begma  by  pretest, 
tng  the  analogies  which  nature  furnlane*  for 
the  belief  la  lmmertallry.  Thea  turning  to  in* 
positive  reasons  for  tbe  belief  in  lnuDortnlltT. 
Dr.  Peabody  named  as  tbe  (Int.  onr  eoav 
fclousnass  of  natures  that  can  lire  on,  and  are 
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fitted  to  live  on,  after  death.  1  find  In  my  or* 
taolsra  no  laboratory  for  the  elements  of  cow- 
tclousness.  My  moral  selfhood  la  loprrkrr  ts> 
my  material  existence.  X  wltaess,  the  more) 
the  body  decays,  the  tokens  of  this  com- 
tlnued  Increase  of  the  animal  life  In  ta* 
hbrhest  type  of  It  which  renders  to  Go*  tfc* 
highest  sacrtlea  of  praise  and  worshJsv 
trust  and  lore.  Afsla,  I  witness  ta 
other  snlmals  affections  strong  but 
brief,  but  I  sm  conscious  of  aflecttoes  that 
grow  without  intermletlon.  and  hare  the  char, 
acter  of  prophecies.  If  one  admit*  the  being  of 
Goa,  one  admits  all  that  la  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  persistence  of  life  In  mind  or  soul,  at 
least,  a  tenable  hypothesis.  Death  Is  not  the 
destruction,  but  the  transfer,  of  life.  This  Is 
St.  Paul's  theorv.  He  utterly  scouts  the  res- 
urrection of  the' body.  Amongthe  Jews  theva 
is  hardly  any  trace  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tolitv  Id  their  earlier  history,  but  thens 
people  rose  to  the  great  fact  through  the  lnftn> 
encs  of  their  prophets  to  a 

ntcner  BplrltmaJ  lateilia;  ea.se 
than  was  ever  reached  by  any  other  pre- 
Christian  people,  and  with  this  progress  there* 
grew  up  the  assurance  of  immortality.  MM 
regards  the  Individual  belief,  I  think  that 
tinder  every  culture,  the  Christian  included, 
the  strength  of  this  faith  for  the  most  part 
bears  a  very  doss  proportion  to  character,  to 
the  Ideal  one  alms  at  and  strifes  to  realise. 
The  more  one  has  in  himself  that  Is  worthy  of 
Urine  on  the  greater  Is  the  amount  of  being  sm 
bim-  The  consclousoesB  of  Immortality  Is  a 
misnomer.  One  cannot  be  conscious  of  either 
the  past  or  the  future.  We  only  know  tb# 
present  The  authority  of  Josns  ChrJaJ  oosje 
ceraine-  human  immortality  Is  of  ImmeasuraDir 
worth.  Even  In  ibe  lowest  view.  hlB  wordi 
are  the  testimony  of  the  purest  ant 
best  of  men.  His  belief  as  to  th< 
immortal  life  has  a  higher  author 
Ity  than  that  of  any  other  human  b*»tD£,  and 
if  I  thought  of  hini  ar  on  the  same  plane  oJ 
humanity  with  Socrates,  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
jet  a  Utile  nearer  heaven  than  they  were,] 
should  be  stronclv  Inclined  to  repose  rav  faith 
on  his.  Ainomrthe  grounds  for  the  belief  lr 
Immortality  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  nami 
the  disproportion  between  desert  and  destinj 
In  this  world.  These  are  the  grounds,  imle- 
pendent  of  Christianity,  on  which  we  may  ex. 

Cect  life  beyoud  death.  They  are  an  adwjuaH 
a-is  for  a  "strong  oresuinptlon,  yet  not  for  th« 
certainty  which  we  crave,  and  this  certatntt 
teems  to  have  been  lacking  with  very  few 
exceptions  In  the  pre-Christian  and  non< 
Christian  world.  The  belief  when  strongestli 
nttonded  with  a  deep  penumbra  of  doubt,  as 
when  tne  dylnfr  Socrates  warns  his  friends  not 
to  be  overconlident  in  a  matter  about  which 
there  is  to  much  uncertainty,  and  as  wh£J 
Cicero,  under  the  stress  of  bereavement,  is 
unable  to  put  the  force  of  his  own  previous 
ar^uuieuts  for  Immortality.  Dr.  Peabody  took 
up  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  Solomon"  and 
Plutarch  as  writers  who  had  expressed  tha 
strongest  belief  in  Individual  immortality, 
3'li©  remainder  of  his  lecturo  was  devoted  to 
some  statements  against  agnostlciim,  and  am 
examination  of  the  evidence  furnished  by 

The  Reaurrcctlon  of  Christ. 
Tie  said  that  a  working  faith  immortality,  out- 
side of  Christianity,  has  been  rare.  This  faith, 
retts  with  most  persons  on  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  resurrection.  The  conversation 
began  with  Miss  Peabody,  who  gave  Dr. 
Channlng'6  views,  and  spoke  of  her  findine  of 
the  wora  "because,"  which  she  used  to  arive  as 
a  child's  reason.  Air.  Harris  then  showed  the 
dlQcrcnce  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  in, 
regard  to  Individuality.  The  object  has  none* 
but  In  the  subject  there  is  spontaneity,  will* 
cause.consciousness.  Self- activity,  self-origina- 
tion, underlies  the  lowest  life.  It  Is  only  aa 
the  soul  reuects.  comes  back  to  Ilseif,  that  It 
acquires  conKdou&nt'us.  The  individuality  Is 
found  in  CbrUtianity,  but  it  is  interesting  io> 
work  this  out  philosophically,  from  the  secu- 
lar point  of  view.  Where  there  Is  no  Individu- 
ality, there  Is  no  immortality.  The  soul,  tho 
ego,  Is  the  cemr :  of  unity. 

Itev.  James  E.  Bush  said:  Dr.  Peabody 
says  that  the  old  philosophers  bsd  only  a 
hope,  not  s  firm  belief,  In  immortality.  What 
does  It  mean  when  It  is  said  that  life  and  Im- 
mortality are  brought  to  Hunt  In  Christ?  Him 
life  Is  a  revelation  of  Immortality.  He  said 
God  is  the  God  of  the  llvinc— life  cannot  die. 
Christ's  method  is  to  be  rcmemoered  as  hm 
taught  before  he  died.  Everywhere  he  ad- 
dressed bis  wtjrds  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
men.  Emerson  never  doubted  that  his  life 
wad  real,  and  could  know  no  death.  God 
hkB  revealed  In  every  good  man's  life  that  his 
spiritual  nature  cannot  die.  Too  much  baa 
been  made  In  Christian  teaching  of  tne  hop* 
of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
quite  too  little  of  the  love  of  God. 

Miss  Peabody  thought  that  sotrttualtsm  had 
done  at  least  one  good  thing:  It  had  Helped  to> 
destroy  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment.  Prof. 
Thomas  Davidson  then  Interposed,  and  claimed 
tint  the  discussion  should  be  confined  to  a 
strictly  philosophical  statement  Dr.  B.  A. 
Holland  said:  Our  reason  must  correspond 
with  the  reason  of  the  universe.  The  subject 
of  Immortality  should  be  treated  on  Its 
philosophical  side.  Tne  historical  testimony  It 

Poorer  and  Poorer  In  QnusHty 
as  time  goes  on.    ft  is  said  that  the  desire  for 
immortality    Is  selfish,   but  in  this    desire   I 
■Imply  express  the  wish  that  my  son!  may  est* 
Joy  the  virtue  of  going  on  forever. 

Iter.  Mr.  Busb  said  that  thedlscusslon  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  connection  with  that 
facts  of  Christian  history.  No  man  can  go  to> 
heaven  whote  heart  has  not  already  gons> 
there  before  him.  The  human  experiences  are 
scientific  realities.  Mr.  E.  H.  Warren  of. 
Chelmsford  hoped  to  hear  the  diseussloa  om 
the  philosophical  side  only.  He  had  given  tha 
subject  of  immortality  close  thought  for  90 
yeara,  and  had  no  faith  In  a  pert  coal  and  oon- 
flail  oat  immoxtaluv.      That  world   would    be. 


better  ii  It  were  given  up.  Prof,  David  to* 
often  said  that  the  Christian  teaching  should 
be  secondary.  But  Mr.  Harris  claimed  that 
legitimate  thought  should  be  uttered  front 
an*  quarter. 

very  much  is  expected  of  Mr.  John  FUke'm. 
lecture  this  evening  on  "The  Origin  and  Dee* 
tiny  of  Man."  It  Is  understood  that  hs  will 
tak'e  positive  ground,  and  the  indications  era 
that  the  chapel  will  be  to  crowded  that  all  who 
wish  to  bear  him  cannot  be  accommodated. 
The  audience  this  mornlns  was  larger  thaa* 
any  at  this  or  any  previous  session,  and  ft 
looks  ss  If  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject, 
of  immortality  would  exceed  the  Interest  that 
has  been  taken  In  the  genius  and  character  of 
Emerson. 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  school, 
of  philosophy  next  year,  the  subjects  being  a 
general  discussion  of  Goethe's  "Genius  anst 
Character,"  with  a  symposium  on  "Tha) 
Methods  in  Natural  Selene*. 


Tlth'    COJiCOItD    SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Peabody'*  Argument  in  Support  of  lit* 

Theory  of  Immorulliy- The  Hubtteqaeut 
Di.cuMlon. 

Coxcobd,  July  31,1884.— Tho  largest  audience 
that  lias  yet  attended  any  of  tut  lectures  of  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  cornered  In  the 
Hillside  Chapel  tint  morning  to  listen  to  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  lecture  on  "Immortality."  Among  the 
strangers  present  «as  Mrs.  1-abeila  Beecber 
Hooker  of  Hartford.  Dr.  Peabody  began  by 
presenting  nature's  analogies  for  a  belief  in 
immortality.  He  tben  said:  Of  positive  reasons 
for  this  belief,  1  would  name  one,  consciousness 
of  natures  that  can  live  on  after  death-  A  largo 
portion  of  life  in  this  world  Is  natural  !■  its 
boorce  and  relation.  It  cannot  exclude  what  the 
senses  brlug  to  It.  It  cannot  safely  Intermit 
care  for  the  body  and  for  the  outward  eonoeras. 
When  1  recall  the  past,  I  am  conscious  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  records  and  the  recorder. 
The  record  mlpbt  bo  there  entire,  and  will  be 
when  1  um  dead,  but  the  selfhood  that  reads  It 
knows  that  it  differs  from  the  record.  When  I 
say  '*],"  I  have  a  consciousness  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  by  my  material  organism.  My  moral  self- 
hood is  not  developed  from,  but  superinduced 
by,  my  merely  physical  existence-  It  If  mors 
real  to  my  consclonini  so  than  Is  the  bodily  life. 
Then  If  we  admit  the  being  of  God,  we  admit  all 
tuat  Is  necessary  to  rendor  the  persistence  of  Ufa 
In  mlna  or  soul  s  tensble  hypothesis.  God  Is  not 
subject  to  material  conditions,  and  this,  I  sup- 
pose, Is  the  only  de&uitlon  that  we  can  give  of 
spirit.  There  is,  tben,  existence  that  Isnotma- 
rlal,  and  is  not,  therefore,  liable  to  dissolution; 
ana,  whatever  the  staple  of  this  existence  may 
be,  there  Is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  It  may 
not  be  the  substance  of  finite  beings  do  less 
tban  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Infinite  spirit  should  not  hare  given  ex- 
istence to  beings  con-materiel  like  bluselt.  How 
know  we  tbst  life  Is  In  any  sense  material?  If  It 
be  so  the  science  of  the  present  day  is  ss  far  from 
the  knowledge  of  Its  essence  sod  its  constituent 
elements  as  was  the  philosophy  of  Greece  2500 
years  ago.  May  not  life  in  Itself  be  spiritual,  and 
not  subject  to  the  canses  of  decay  wnloh  disor- 
ganize the  material  body?  If  so  death  Is  not  the 
destruction  but  the  transfer  of  life,  a  passage 
Into  a  more  congenial  sphere  of  being,  ft  may 
be  that  what  St.  Paul  calls  the  spiritual  body 
may  be  the  life  ol  our  life  here  on  earth;  may 
aulmate  what  were  else  a  mere  clod  of  clay,  and 
nisy  Impart  to  it  whatever  in  Its  lite  seems  mora 
than  earthly,  and  that  this  Is  detached  In  death 
to  live  In  some  other  realm  of  the  universe. 

These  traits  of  hnman  nature  certainly  go  tar 
towards  rendering  Immortality  probable,  en- 
peclally  as  man  has  shown  In  all  aires  a  tendency. 
not  no  mucu  to  oeneve  in  immortality  as  to  recoil 
from  the  opposite  bellel.  Amonc  the  Jews  there 
is  hardly  any  trace  of  a  belief  In  Immortality  In 
their  earlier  history,  hut  they  come  to  the  belief 
through  the  teaculocti  and  the    Influence   of  the 

Ei'ophetP  over  their  higher  Intelligence.  In  the 
r-ui;iv»(ji  Greece  and  Home  tokens  are  not 
wanting  of  the  existence  of  such  belief.  As  re- 
gards Individual  belief  under  every  culture,  the 
Clirlrttlan  included,  the  streugtb  of  tills  iaith 
bears  a  very  close  proportion  to  charaoter.  The 
more  one  has  In  him  that  is  worth  savmir,  that 
Is  wortli  hvln;  for,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  oue 
to  Imagine  that  this  Inward  lite  Is  liable 
to  utter  wreck  and  ruin.  If  there  is  m  Christen- 
dom a  country  or  a  time  in  which  the  life  boyond 
death  is  called  Into  question,  tt  Is  a  time  and  a 
land  In  which  the  earthly  life  has  submerged  tbe 
spiritual,  and  In  which  the  interests  that  possess 
men's  thoughts  are  inanltestly  transient  and 
perishable. 

The  scepticism  about  Immortality  wblcb  pre- 
vails aiuuiiL'  us  to  a  degree  unkuowo  a  century 
ago  Is  ui-t  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  wiser  or 
have  a  eouoder  philosophy,  or  because  there  Is 
any  ro.il  undermining  of  tbe  grounds  of  faltb, 
but  becaiifu  we  are  leading  lets  serious  lives,  be- 
cause of  tbeavalaocb  of  tecuiar  interests,  which 
mates  lowardnei.it  ol  life  rarer  and  more  difficult 
ol  attainment  than  ever  befure.  Modern  science 
has  been  of  no  detriment  to  faith,  nor  cau  It  he 
If  faith  has  any  validity.  Hut  lu  a  material  age, 
when  men  are  dlsi>osea  to  Ignoro  tbe  entire 
super-sensual  realm,  they  are  readily  satisfied 
with  science  as  a  substltuto  for  laith.  Conscious- 
ness ef  immortality  is  evldeufly  ft  misnomer, 
though  what  it  denotes  Is  a  blei.ed  reality.  Cno- 
bclounness  takes  cognizance  only  of  the 
prevent  moment.  One  cannot  bs  conscious 
either  of  tbe  past  or  the  future,  vet  one  may 
feel  that  there  is  that  In  him  which  ought  not  to 
Uie,  which  need  not  die,  which  lo  Its  very  nature 
is  Incapable  of  death,  which   If   It    be    fiuni   God 


bears  bis  promise  of  imiuortallty;  one  mho  pos- 
sesses tnat  feeling  lu  tbe  lullest  measure  may  De 
regarded  as  of  authority.  1  attach  a  very  high 
Importance  to  the  belief  of  Socrates,  ol  Clcuro 
and  of  Plutarch.  I  caunot  but  regard  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  human  1m- 
luortahtv  as  ol  lm  wear  arable  worth.  In  what 
theologians  would  call  the  lowest  view  of  hi* 
character,  he  is  a  being  ol  transcendental  excel- 
lence and  purity,  lo  whom  ine'lee  can  hud  no 
lault,  the  most  scurrilous  InUdeiity  can  detect 
no  blemish,  whom  the  best  men  that  have  since 
lived  have  made  It  their  highest  aim  to  resemble 
and  yet  have  felt  that  their  growth  in  bis  like- 
ness was  more  than  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  Are 
not  the  beliefs  of  such  a  beni- Tcrtliy  of  our 
proiound  reverence,— nay,  more,  of  our  Implicit 
trust?  If  there  spiang  up  in  bim  so  clear  a 
laith  in  immortality  that  he  could  sj*eak 
of  It  with  the  same  confidence  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  persons  and  objects 
visible,  can  we  doubt  that  this  faith  bad  its 
basis  ol  reality ,  that  be  spoke  of  what  be  knew, 
testified  ol  that  which  he  had  seen,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  we  npproach  bis  purity  and  excel- 
lence, our  eyes,  like  his,  will  rest  on  a  higher 
sphere  ot  being,  and  death  will  be  in  prospect  to 
us  translation,  ascension,  ImmortalUi?  This 
testimony  Is  strengthened  hy  the  consideration 
that,  ns  tar  as  we  can  verify,  uot  a  word  that  be 
uttered  has  proven  false,  in  conclusion,  he  said 
that  a  laith  in  immortality  re»ts  with  most  ,h.t- 
sons  In  the  historical  evidences  ot  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

Miss  Peabody  opened  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  paper  by  giving  Dr.  Channlng's  views 
of  tbe  subject,  and  S)*>ke  ot  tbe  penulneoess  of 
her  childish  reason  when  she  used  to  say  "be- 
cause" when  asked  the  "why"  of  anything.  Dr. 
Harris  tben  defined  tbe  difference  between  the 
ego  iiuu  the  non-ego  In  regard  to  individuality. 
When  there  Is  no  Individuality,  there  is  no  Im- 
iuortallty. The  soul  ib  the  centre  ol  uoltv.  The 
Itev.  James  K.  Hush  said  that  the  hie  of  Chrixt 
was  a  revelation  of  immortality.  He  said  God  la 
the  God  ot  tho  living;  iife  caunot  die.  Further 
remarks  were  made  by  Miss  Peabody,  Mr.  David- 
son and  Mr.  Bush,  and  the  conversation  was  uro- 
longed  bevond  tbe  usual  hour  for  cloning. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  John  Flake  lectured  on  "The 
Origin  and  Dcstinv  ol  Man"  to  a  large  audience, 
which  completely  tilled  the  chapel.  It  has  been 
decided  to  continue  the  bebooi  ol  philosophy,  and 
there  will  be  a  two-weeks'  tcssiou  nex;  year, 
when  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  Goeeuc'.  life 
and  character,  with  a  consideration  of  "The 
Methods  in  Natural  Science." 


Harrietts  R«>    Shattuck 
Boston  Transcript 

TBE  CLOSE  OF   THX  EMERSON  WEEK. 
THE  FIRST  GLIMPSE  AT  IMUOBTALITT. 

The  last  lecture  of  tbe  symposium  was 
given  on  Wednesday  evening:  by  Rev.  George 
W  .  Cooke,  on  "Emerson's  View  of  National- 
ity," the  essayist  treating  of  tbe  subject  on 
tbe  broad  ground  as  an  outcome  of  his  au- 
thor's entire  work,  and  not  merely  giving; 
Emerson's  opinion  of  nationality.  He  con- 
ceived Emerson  to  be  an  American  and  yet  a 
cosmopolitan.  He  loved  and  defended  and 
spurred  onward  his  country,  and  yet  be- 
longed to  tbe  world  in  his  feeling,  and  ex- 
pressing a  common  brotherhood  with  all 
mankind.  'In  his  writing  he  was  not  restrict- 
ed by  old  models,  but  assimilated  theold.and 
used  it  for  the  dress  of  new  thoughts  peculiar 
to  the  institutions  of  America.  Until  he 
wrote,  our  authors  were  more  or  less  restrict- 
ed by  old  models  of  form  and  matter.  Bry- 
ant, Cooper  and  Irving  be?an  oar  literature, 
but  they  were  recognized  abroad  before  they 
were  at  home.  They  had  to  create  an  audi- 
ence. But  even  they  were  not  folly  emanci- 
pated. It  was  the*  later  generation  that 
caught  the  true  flavor  of  tbe  soil.  Emerson 
awoke  to  this  new  promise  of  an  American 
literature.  He  had  raitb  in  these  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  world's  advancement,  and 
used  them.  He  made  men  care  for  the 
real  instead  of  the  formal ;  and  his  influence 
on  Thoreaa,  Hawthorisj,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  on  the  future  generation  of  writers  cannot 
be  ovor-esti mated.  Much  modern  literature, 
especially  that  of  England,  Is  beautiful  with- 
out, but  hopeless  within,  as  witness  Arnold, 
Swinburne  and  Morris.  Retrospective  and 
sceptical,  such  writers  care  only  for  the  past, 
and  have  no  inspiring  word  for  the  present. 
But  Emerson,  like  Homer  and  Shakspeare, 
aat  at  the  feet  of  no  master  but  his  own  soul. 
His  criticism  Is  always  against  our  spirit  of 
Imitation;  and  he  accused  as  of  provincial- 
ism In  imitating  European  nationality.  He 
■scorned  imitation  and  loved  originality.  He 
awoke  oar  national  spirit.  Every  cr«at  liter- 
ary period  comes  when  men  are  stlrrsd  to  a 
new  awakening,  as  the  Elizabethan  age  came, 
when  men  began  to  writs)  English  books  for 
Eugiiah  people.  In  belnc  strictly  natural, 
tbe  assay  concluded,  we  shall  do  our  work 
hdiI  have  our  literature,  and  Emerson's  book! 
are  the  presage  ot  a  new  literatnr*  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  new  and  larger  expe- 
riences. 
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Professor  Harris  defined  with  entboaUsm 
ibe  trne  originality.  Wears  not  original  If 
we  go  about  It  systematically  and  say,  "Go 
to,  we'll  have  a  literature  of  our  own."  This 
is  like  tbe  man  who  goes  off  by  himself  and 
strives  to  bo  original  by  externalizing  himwli 
irom  all  surroundings.  He  tben  only  auc- 
<-eeu>  in  becoming  eccentric.  Tbe  true  origi- 
nality is  not  tbo  mere  grotesque,  but  is 
reached  by  being  tbe  most  largely  cosmopoli* 
i  an  ;  by  going  to  all  the  fountains  of  thought 
and  drinking  freely;  by  learning  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  race,  getting  down 
*o  tbe  principles  that  are  creatine  and  spon- 
taneous, and  not  by  putting  on  from  without. 
Tbe  writers  who  hare  nothing  but  a  style  a* 
illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  politician  of  Mis- 
hourl,  who,  when  sneered  at  by  his  opponent 
for  not  having  a  coat  to  his  back,  replied 
i  bat  it  was  true  tbe  State  bad  been  In  tbe 
babit  of  sending  coats  to  Congress,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  send  a  man  without  a  coat 
than  a  coat  without  a  man.  Originality 
mutt  not  be  originality  In  a  coat,  but  Instead 
of  trying  to  find  a  style,  we  should  try  to  get 
a  thought  that  will  make  a  style,  so  that  the 
content  and  tbe  form  will  be  tbe  same. 
Tbe  true  writer  gets  at  all  creative  thought 
so  that  be  can  think  himself ;  he  gets  down  to 
the  place  where  thoughts  grow,  and  finds  bis 
own  by  knowing  all  others.  The  present 
age  of  scientific  inventions  helps  this  cosmo- 
politanism of  thought  by  joining  the  nations. 
The  newspaper  is  the  epiiome  of  the  world, 
and  by  means  of  study  we  can  learn  tbe  wis. 
dom  of  every  age  and  every  nation  and  thus 
get  a  universal  standpoint,  a  universal 
knowledge,  as  a  fountain  'from  which  our 
own  national  ideas  can  spring. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  tbat  Emerson  had  placed 
us  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  He  passed  by  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison and  other  authors  of  the  English  period 
ol  literary  feebleness,  and  brought  back  to  us 
tbe  previous  period  of  strength.  He  also  re- 
marked the  singular  tact  that  in  our  first  cen- 
lury  we  had  no  literature  at  all.  Miss  Peabody 
t  bought  this  was  owing  to  our  forefathers' 
having  too  much  to  do.  All  their  time  was 
occupied  with  action.  She  also  thought  that 
at  the  same  time  the  taste  for  tbe  books  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  was  preserved,  the 
'-ultivatcd  women  especially  being  readers 
of  tbe  best  books ;  and  that  when  the  country 
had  passed  through  Its  trial  and  became  a 
nation,  there  was  Hint  for  thought,  and 
thought  and  expression  came.  She  believed 
tbat  "the  Elizabethan  age  never  died  out  of 
Emerson's  family."  The  force  went  into 
institutions  Instead  of  into  literature,  but  the 
force  was  there,  only  waiting  for  tbe  oppor- 
tunity. Also,  a  prosaic  influence  grew  out 
of  our  circumstances,  and  we  did  not  write 
because  there  were  other  thing}  to  do.  The 
strong  men  of  action  left  England  and  came 
here,  and  the  feeble  ones  stayed  at  home  and 
wrote  during  tbe  Queen  Anne  period.  Mr. 
Sanborn  thought  tbe  colonial  form  of  govern- 
ment made  It  Impossible  to  have  a  literature, 
and  not  until  we  were  free  could  we  begin  to 
write. 

The  final  word  on  Emerson  was  said  by 
Mr.  Snider,  who  criticised  Emerson  as  a 
writer  i  •  the  standard  of  the  four  great  world 
poets  —  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe.  Each  of  these  greatest  poets  baa 
written  a  work  in  which  the  Individual  is 
harmonized  with  tbe  world  outside  of  bim. 
They  pick  up  tbe  individual  and  point  out 
the  harmony  between  him  and  tbe  world. 
This  is  done  In  different  ways.  In  Homer, 
tbe  gods  are  tbe  world  outside  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  tha  men  (especially  Achilles) 
fighting  at  tbe  walls  of  Troy  represent  the 
individual.  Achilles  is  harmonized  with  the 
gods.  In  Shakspeare,  institutions  are  the 
world  outside  of  man,  and  with  them  man  is 
in  conflict  and,  la  hi*  bast  plays,  ta  bamo- 


Has  Bmerson  built  a  bridge  for  mak 
out  of  his  own  Individuality  Into  harmony 
with  tha  world-principle  ?  Hss  he  portrayed 
man  lu  conflict  with  and  reconciled  to  tha 
world-order?  In  his  life  he  perfectly  harmo- 
nized himself  with  this  principle,  but  ha  tail 
no  great  literary  work  embodying  this  pro- 
cess. 

Tbe  speaker  thought  that  hla  Ufa  was  asora 
perfect  than  bis  works,  and  that,  as 
no  such  work  had  been  written  by  bim,  aa 
could  not  be  placed  In  tha  highest  class.  Ha 
la  the  greateet  of  all  man  who  ban  laid 
•tress  on  the  individual,  but  be  has  not  ele- 
vated Into  literary  expraaalon  this  harsaoay 
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of  man  witti  ths  world  which  it  tb*  pot 
Idea  embodied  In  the  treat  worka  of  tha  posts 
of  the  firat  class.  Aa  •  literary  man,  there- 
fore, hia  place  ia  hlghaat  in  the  aeoond  elaaa 
—with  Milton  and  Word* worth  (T)— and  not 
the  fifth  of  the  flit  claaa ;  while  In  his  Ufa  he 
stands  above  all  othera. 

This  waa  t&e  nearest  approach  to  a  dedmite 
placing  of  Emeraon  that  haa  yet  bean  made. 
He  waa  rather  the  premnor  of  the  fifth  (rant 
poet  than  that  poet  himself.  And  It  may  be 
added  that  this  ia  Jnat  what  be  would  himself 
have  wiabed.  He  only  wanted  to  point  the 
way,  not  to  attain  the  height,  "holding  the 
fort  till  eotne  one  else  came  along."  And 
thia  view  of  him  is  much  more  encouraging 
for  the  future  of  America  than  to  assume  er 
toinsist  that  he  is  the  best  we  can  attain.  How- 
ever, as  no  other  great  )met  haa  yet  aarpenaed 
1 1 im  in  character,  and  only  four  men  la  all 
literature  hare  aurpaased  him  in  works,  we 
may  not  ooly  place  him  highest  of  the  aeoond 
class,  but  alao  look  upon  him  aa  the  indloator 
of  a  coming  American  wboaball  be  a*  good 
aa  Emeraon  and  aa  great  as  Goethe,  Shak- 
apeare,  Dante  or  Homer.  In  his  own  works 
he  calls  Swede uborg  the  fifth  great  poet.  He 
should  certainly  be  placed  in  Swedenbotg'1 
place  until  we  come  to  a  greater  | than  he; 
not  as  the  founder  of  a  church*  however  (aa 
Swedenborg  did  not  wish  to  be),  but  as  a 
poet,  a  prophet  and  a  preaaher.  In  conclu- 
sion it  may  be  aaid,  that  the  best  and  most 
encouraging  thing  about  our  study  of  Emer- 
Bon  has  been  the  revelation  of  a  wonderful 
outlook  for  the  fnture  of  American  litera- 
ture ;  and  thia  is  a  much  more  healthy  and 
correct  outcome  than  would  hare  bean  the 
adulation  of  him  aa  the  type  of  literary  per- 
fection. As  be  stands  now,  he  is  the  lsdex 
of  coming  greatness ,  not  the  finality  himself 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  topic  for  next 
year  ia  to  be  "Goethe,"  for  the  school,  so 
confidently  resigned  to  oblivion  last  year  by 
certain  persons,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life, 
has  now  crowded  houses,  and  awaken*  an 
ever-increasing  interest. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  lauaor- 
tality  la  to  be  open  to  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, positive  and  negative,  and  the  view  first 
presented  bss  been  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  liberal  Christianity  by  Dr .Feabody  of  Cam- 
bridge "i  brinntlfnlljltnnrlni  siiilliiiinaiiali— I 
ment  of  the  question  was  this,  furnishing  new 
arguments  to  all  who  believe,  rather  than  oal- 
eulated  to  convince  the  unbalisrving.  He 
firat  reasoned  from  analogy ,  though  ««ii-«ai»g 
tbat  this  was  not  confirmatory,  but  only  evi- 
dence in  the  line  of  probability.  Analogy 
has  its  use  in  creating  possibilities  and  re- 
moving objections.  In  all  forms  of  matter 
life  is  persistent,  it  ever  arises  from  death. 
Life  sustains  itself  through  death.  We  see 
this  in  the  trees  and  flowers  and  all  forms  of 
life.  Decay  is  the  very  process  by  which  life 
springs.  Throughout  all  things  life  is  the 
conqueror  of  death.  Why  should  we  think 
it  Is  different  w'th  mind,  that  this  ia  the  only 
thing  in  God's  universe  that  dies? 

But  this  will  Bot  satisfy  us.  We  must  have 
positive  reasons,  and  the  first  of  these  is  our 
consciousness  that  there  are  natures  fitted  to 
live  on.  Above  the  knowledge  that  comes 
through  the  senses  there  Is  in  man  a  super- 
sensible knowledge.  He  is  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  the  record  in  his  brain 
and  the  reader  of  that  record.  When  I 
say  "I"  this  self-consciousness  (though  it 
may  not  be  realized)  Is  posited.  I  do  not 
derive  my  sellbood  from,  but  import  It  into, 
my  manhood.  My  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  distinct  from  the  effect  of  my  actions  on 
myself  or  on  others.  This  Independence  of 
i  be  mortal  life— this  emancipation  from  it — 
as  seen  in  those  persons  who,  amid  a  life  of 
agony,  yet  are  angels  of  peace  and  mercy, 
does  not  result  from  the  aensations,  nor  from 
the  memory  of  former  pleasant  sensations, 
nor  front  the  nerves  I  Such  persons  have 
1  etreated  from  the  world  of  seeing,  and  found 
their  abode  in  another  realm.  Why  ahoulU 
this  consci  ousness,  so  perfectly  superior  to 
the  body,  die  when  the  body  dies?  Again, 
vre  see  in  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  an- 
imals, a  continual  growing  In  affection  to- 
wards each  other  and  their  children.  Can  I 
ibuscllng,  and  cease  to  be?  Can  I  so  live 
and  yet  In  vain?  It  is  improbable,  incred- 
ible! 

The  belief  in  immortality  Is  not  universal, 
t  nougb  the  recoil  from  its  opposite  is  very 
nearly  so.  Before  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity, men  bad  only  the  hope,  net  the  certain- 
ty. This  Is  seen  even  in  Socrates,  who  is  the 
neareat  to  certainty  of  any  man  of  antiquity. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  highest  types  of  men 
waa  towards  thia  belief,  and  history  proves 
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that  the  higher  the  man  or  the  nation 
progressed,  the  more  they  believed  in  eternal 
life.  The  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans  all 
show  thia.  Tbe  strength  of  a  belief  in  Immor- 
tality bears  a  very  close  relation  to  character ; 
not  to  moral  attainment  merely,  but  to  the 
striving  after  an  Ideal.  And  the  more  man 
gets  that  is  worth  saving,  tbe  more  difficult 
it  is  to  Imagine  hia  life  liable  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  Scepticism  is  not  the  result  of  greater 
wisdom,  but  because  of  leaa  serious  lives. 
All  science  can  be  accepted  without  shaking 
the  belief  In  immortality,  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian's prerogative.  But  science  la  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  substitute  for  faith  [any  more 
than  morality  as  the  substitute  for  religion]. 
Those  persona  who  have  bad  the 
most  beautiful  characters,  and  have  been 
the  most  truly  wise,  have  had  the 
strongest  faith  in  immortality.  Such  were 
Socrates,  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  all  were  far 
above  the  standard  of  their  times  in  moral- 
ity, and  all  believers  in  immortality.  Ana 
ou  this  ground  we  must  consider  the  opinion 
of  Jesus  as  of  Immeasurable  value.  In  the 
lowest  view  of  Jesus,  as  a  man  merely,  like 
other  men,  we  can  find  no  blemish.  The 
best  men  have  made  him  their  model.  "Fol- 
lowing him  we  find  heaven.  Are  not  his  be- 
liefs worthy  of  our  Implicit  trust?  Can  we 
doubt  that  as  we  approach  him  in  excellence 
nur  eyes  will  rest  on  the  prospect  of  a  higher 
being  ?  Even  were  he  only  a  man  I  should 
be  willing  to  rest  my  faith  on  his." 

Another  convincing  argument  is  the  dis- 
proportion between  virtue  and  its  deserts  In 
this  world,'  and  the  simple  Incredibility  that, 
with  this  so  palpable,  there  can  be  no  here- 
after where  man  has' another  chance.  But 
often  immortality  is  conceived  of  as  absorp- 
tion in  the  divine,  and  not  as  the  eternity  of 
the  individual  soul.  This  was  an  argument 
of  the  past,  and  is  coming  Into  vogue  again 
today  among  radicals.  This  is  based  on  the 
argument  that  what  haa  been  must  con- 
tinue, and  implies  ,preexistence;  this,  in 
turn,  being  baaed  on  the  theory  that 
our  ideas  are  recollections  of  former 
states  of  existence  wherein  we  knew  what  we 
now  recall.  This  absorption  la  the  negation 
of  self-consciousness  and  is  a  mere  euphe- 
mism for  annihilation.  It  makes  God  an  im- 
personal abstraction,  only  made  conscious 
through  the  persons  of  men.  Only  In  two 
writings  of  antiquity  anterior  to  Christ  are 
there  any  Intimations  of  the  Christian  Idas 
of  immortality.  One  ia  in  the  Apocrapha, 
in  the  "wisdom  of  Solomon"  (written  by  s 
Jew  about  the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  and  tbe 
other  in  Plutarch.  With  Christianity  comes 
the  certainty  of  immortality,  testified  to  by 
tbe  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  and 
by  his  words  in  confirmation.  Jesus  confirms 
in  his  own  person  the  affirmation  that  no 
child  of  God  can  die.  Tbls  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection animated  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
Christian  doctrine,  for  which  all  but  one 
were  martyrs,  and  haa  been  tbe  confirmation 
of  all  later  Christiana.  This  man,  whose  like 
had  never  been,  the  author  of  a  new  epoch  in 
humanity,  whom  opposers  as  well  as  adher- 
ents give  the  first  place,  died  and  yet  arose 
from  the  dead  and  lived  again,  thus  announ- 
cing to  futurity,  "because  I  live,  ve  shall  live 
also." 

As  was  said  in  commencing  this  ac- 
count, this  lecture  was  not  from  the 
philosophic  standpoint,  which  demands 
proofs  not  dependent  upon  historical  evi- 
dence for  their  confirmation.  Professor  Da- 
vidson emphasized  this  fact,  and  said  that 
those  who  doubt  Immortality  can  never  be 
convinced  by  arguments  of  authority  or  anal- 
ogy or  probability.  Tbey  must  hava  aclea- 
ilflc  proof;  and  this  philosophy  gives,  as' we 
shall  certainly  find  when  wa  come  to  bear 
Professor  Harris,  Dr.  Hollaatd  and  Mr.  Da- 
vidson  himself.  It  is  aa  clear  as  a  problem  in 
mathematica  tbat  tbe  soul  is  Immortal,  and 
jnst  as  certainly  can  it  be  provsd. 

Mia*  Peabody  emphasised  the  idea  of  child- 
hood consciousness  of  Immortality.  Tb* 
child  believes  it  will  live  forever.  Ia  after 
years  thia  belief  is  clouded  (on*  of  tb*  rices 
of  our  mode  of  education),  but  It  is  there  and 
la  valid.  Professor  Harris  explained  the  two 
forms  of  consciousness,  the  me  and  tbe  not- 
rue-  I  as  subject,  and  myself  as  object;  and 
•liowed  tbat  where  tbe  former  la  not  recon- 
ciled man  can  bave  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
world.  That  which  can  conceive  of  itself  as 
subject-object,  which  can  separate  itself  from 
itself  and  recognize  Itself,  Is  self-conscious. 
Only  aa  we  reject  on  the  objective  world, 
and  recognize  tbe  so.  tbat  doe*  this 
reflecting,  can  w*  find  self-consciousness  and 
its  necessary  adjunct,  Immortality.  [To  know 


la  one  thing,  and  to  know  that  we  know  is 
quite  another.  Everybody  knows,  but  com- 
paratively few  know  tbat  they  know,  or,  in 
other  words,  reeoirnize  their  knowledge.] 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  growth  of  this 
knowledge  of  self-consciousness  in  the  two 
thousand  years  of  history.  By  not  recogniz- 
ing it,  no  one  can  find  Individuality  In  any- 
thing. We  muat  reflect,  bring  matter  to  the 
solvent  of  mind,  in  order  to  discover  the 
principles  of  the  world.  Introspection  must 
accompany  every  step  of  scientific  research. 

Dr.  Holland  agreed  with  Mr.  Davidson  that 
immortality  can  be  and  must  be  demonstrated 
scientifically,  but  also  contended  for  the 
validity  of  historical  evidence.  More  and 
more  we  come  to  acknowledge  that  the  Indi- 
vidual reason  Is  the  supreme  test  of  the  right. 
Every  man  must  testify  to  himself,  but  at  tbe 
same  time  our  reason  must  be  one  with  the 
Reason  of  the  Universe,  and  this  Supreme 
resson  was  manifested  in  Christ.  Dr.  Hol- 
land also  said  that  it  Is  urged  against  Immor- 
tality tbat  it  la  selfish.  But  It  Is  not  so  ac- 
cording to  the  right  Idea  of  heaven. 
Heaven  is  not  a  place,  where  harps 
are  played  and  psalms  sung,  a  lotus 
eater's  dream !  These  are  mere  symbols  of 
deep  spiritual  truths.  The  essence  of  heaven 
is  eternity  o/  virtue— not  a  place  to  which  we 
go,  but  a  condition  to  which  we  shall 
progress.  And  the  attitude  of  worship  is  the 
direct  relation  between  the  human  soul  and 
absolute  beauty.  Virtue's  glory  of  going  on 
to  be  virtue  forever  is  what  we  want. 

This  preliminary  discussion  gives  us  a 
glimpse  Into  the  enlightening  of  the  next  ten 
days,  when  this  subject  of  subjects  will  be 
continued.  h.  b.  s. 
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Slakes  to  Thrilling:  Speech. 


fF,wOM  OCB  aWBCUX  COB&KU'OVDKKT.] 

Cokcohd,  Aug.  1,  IS**.  Much  as  wa*  ex- 
ported  of  MtvJofcB  ritka*.  peper  *o  "The  Ori- 
gin ap<\  Defltlny  of  Man,"  people  wen  more 
than  satis  fled ,  they  were  charmed  and  carried 
-  way  by  its  strength, clearness  and  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  the  presentation  of  It*  thought  He 
courteously  declined  to  allow  even  an  abetraet 
of  it*  muilu  iKiinie  to  be  published.  It  was  a 
history  of  tbe  order  of  growth  from  inanimate 
to  animate  and  conscious  life  ai  understood 
by  the  Darwinian  system,  and  was  remarka- 
ble at  his  first  public  utterance  of  conviction* 
which  carry  evolution  into  the  psychical 
sphere  of  human  life.  Here  he  entered  a 
new  fltld,  and  acknowledged  In  the  conectooa- 
ness  a  new  and  psycnlcal  force,  and  tbe  nee** 
sitr  of  looking  upon  man  a*  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  new  leadings,  which  It  ...-quired  the 
totality  of  the  unlverte  to  reach.  These  state- 
ments of  bis  lecture  were  received  wrUi  equal 
surprise  and  ?at Infection,  and  made  tbe  occa- 
sion notable  in  tbe  history  of  the  school  of 
philosophy.  Mr.  Flake  had  evidently  thought 
out  the  concluding  passages  of  hi*  essay  along 
the  lines  of  bit  j<- row  in  c  convictions,  ami  Ok  Tact 
that  be  had  taken*  position  In  advance  even  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  sought  to  put  the  DarwiniaO 
theory  In  relation  to  immortality  as  Us  statural 
sequence  In  man,  was  very  welcome,  and  rare 
rise  to  sharp  questioning  almost  as  soon  a*  bl* 
e».av  which  was  two  hour*  long,  had  ended. 
M  r .tnn-rv  Introduced  the  question  whether 
the  substitution  of  evolution  for  isterpo- 
Sillou  would  make  any  difference  In  explain- 
ing the  order  of  creation.  Dr.  Harris  *ai4  be 
bad  listened  with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Flske 
had  taken  a  clew  or  the  unlrcrso  at*  a  whole, 
and  knew  how  to  coordinate  the  part*.  That 
Una!  cause  was  Infinitely  better  sUtod  thaa 

In  the  OI*t  Tb«olaeT. 
The  theory  of  l>arw1a  a*k*  aa  to  take  lb*  ex- 
isting world  and  so*  Its  tendency.  It  load* 
toward  Intelligence,  toward  Udspawdewoe  of 
spirit.  Mis*  l'eabody  was  delighted  with  too 
discourse,  but  sold  that  it  was  only  bmorr,  11 
J  Id  not  explain  spirit  Mr.  B.  F.  Ueeerwooa 
then  rote  from  the  audience  and  aaid  that, 
while  be  freely  acknowledged  the  ability  of  ta* 
lecturer,  he  felt  that  he  had  avoided  take 
point  where  evolution  Is  most  tested,  and  bad 
assumed  rbevxtsienee of  cbosctouseess.  Too 
Implication  Is  that  the  action  of  the  world  1* 
the  nature  of  the  world.  Tbe  point  1*  too 
relation  of  Ihe  ape  to  the  huoiaa  being  There 
Is  nothing  from  Mr.  Pitke  that  reconciles  evo- 
lution with  Iminortalttv.  Mr.  Flsko  ro- 
plled:  There  is  this  raet  abotJt  thelmuaortallty 
of  tbe  soul,  that  It   is   not   demoostrebte.     We 


have  moral  probability  only.  Jr  we  go  to  the 
scientific  ex  position,  what  reason  have  we  for 
the  immortality  of  tbe  ape?  This  point  Is  one  of 
faith  rattier  than  of  reason.  My  personal 
view  ts  that  the  whole  psychical  uoiverse  I* 
tbe  map  i  Testation  of  a  divine  power  which  1c 
the  opkritual  part  of  our. elves.  This  psvc  fiscal 
power  is  in  the  material  world,  but  well*  op  lo 
consciousness.  Consciousness  ts  oot  da* 
product  of  material  elements-  It  Is  a  drvree 
effluence  and    goes    with  complex   elements. 


lows  from  our  cxperlenco  of  nature  to 
general.  Mr.  Sanborn  tbu*  said:  link* 
are  wanting  to  establish  proof,  tort  we  bar* 
no  positive  prool .  yet  we  bave  evidence  that 
produces  conviction.    Mr.  rlske  added:  Those 


matters  might  be  characterized  by  our  dis- 
tance from  personal  observation.  We  only  ao 
a  little  w*v  from  sense  and  knowledge;  but  lei 


evolution  it  is  inueii  to  graep  the  whole  fact.  I 
do  not  dispute  Mr.  Sanborn's  point  in  regard 
to  evidence-    All  we  can  say  today  la  regard 

to  e  vol  at  ion  may  seem  crude  to  lb*  bob  woo 
will 

Lire  Two  Centssrte*.  Rene*. 
Prof.  Stanford  K-  Chailll  of  New  Orleaa*, 
tald  :  All  we  can  say  seem*  short  of  what  w* 
would  like  to  hear  In  regard  to  immortality. 
Dr.  Holland  wa*  the  lost  sneaker,  lie  told: 
1  belter*  la  evolution.  I  accept  Mr.  Flak*** 
sraoiiiosv  U«  has  drca  tbe  aistorr  of  anil* 
Hon.  not  its  reason.  Mr.  Underwood  a  poms 
is  well  taken,  There  Is  a  (Treat  leap  Itctween 
cause  and  life.  All  vital  causes  are  sustained, 
not  lost.  Tncre  is  a  great  t-ueicli  between, 
fei.ling  ana  consciousness.  Man's  thoughts 
arc  nature's  laws  *nd  science  slates  nature's 
truths.  This  ended  the  couvei  cation.  The 
hour  wat  late,  hut  the  praise  of  Mr.  Flake's 
masterly  essay  was  on  every  one's  lips. 

This  morning  Dr.  IL  A.  Holland  was  tbe 
speaker,  and  held  a  large  audience  as  under  n 
spell,  while  he  made  the  following  essav,  of 
which,  by  request,  be  Las  furnished  tbe  follow- 
lng  abstract: 

The  question  of  nun's  Immortality  is  an- 
swered bv  bit?  nature.  His  nature  ts  Lis  des- 
tiny. If  he  is  but  a  thing,  he  will  have  the  des- 
tiny of  things  which  |_.e i  ah  because  they  have 
no  substance  In  themselves.  Theirsubsunce  Is 
their  relations  to  other  thing..  Take  away 
the  relations  that  constitute  tlis  quah 
ties  of  a  phenomenon— its  bhajie,  col- 
or, densttv,  etc.— and  you  dissolve 
the  phenomenon.  What  niudins  for  substance 
I*  until mr.  Jt>  sole  entiiv  i$  the  appearance 
ot  the  relation  that  In  Meeting  take  Its  'onn, 
and,  when  this  appearance  -.•ea-^.  it  Is  be- 
cause these  relations  have  disbanded  lo  meet 
elsewhere  In  different  groups  that  nave 
different  sceinings  or  shows.  The  changes 
of  nature  are  nature's  declaration 
(hat  nothing  truly  is  except  what 
abides,  and  that  nothing  can  abide  which  does 
not  iHHita  n  all  its  relations  within  lis  own 
form,  .iinoiorinlilv  then,  1- a  srnonvm  for  ac- 
tive, organic  wholeness— that  which  in  all  re- 
lations relates  to  itself,  and  m  WJ  changes 
keeps  its  Identity  as  their  substance  and  total 
process.  If  man  lives  forever,  it  is  because 
he  is 

Inherently  Self- Be  I  at!  ng;. 
having  as  tbe  form  of  his  personality  this 
wholcness.whlch  includes  all  possible  changes, 
and  hence  can  never  change  away  from  itself. 
Has  be  not  this  wholeness  in  bis  thought? 
Has  not  thought  the  all-form?  Can  it  ever 
become  ether  than  lliouphti'  Can  it  think  an* 
other  than  the  other  that  It  thinks,  and  bv 
thinking  includes  within  thought's  totality? 
Can  thought  think  Itself  dead  or  on 
the  wav  to  die?  In  every  such 
conception,  does  It  not  stand  strong  linib*-d 
and  open-eyed  bv  its  own  sick  bed  and  dres- 
lis  own  dead  body  lor  burial'  Thougut  It  the 
test  and  measure  ol  all  truth.  The  untrue  .a 
simplvtbe  unthinkable,  .\nd  since  thought 
is  all,  in  thinking  the  alL  It  thinks 
Itself.  AccordhiKly,  its  all-form  Is 
the  form  of  sell-tiilnking  or  self-coii?ciout- 
ness.  Self-conscionsnets,  there  I  ore,  wherever 
itVxistr,  Ditir-t  abide  forever,  it  caitimt  deny 
ii»  Immortality.  It  must  say  1  to  sny  1  am 
uou  All  ignorance  knows  an  1  who  is*  ignor- 
ant, all  agnosticism  an  1  who  is  agnostic  Ihe 
supreme,  inevitable,  autocratic  fact  of  tbe 
universe  is  the  lact  of  a  self  conscious 
e/o.  Let  this  absolute  ego  be  uod, 
still  all  oilier  egos  will  bave 
bis  divinely  total  and  everlasting  lorm.  Sot 
by  lessening,  but  by  Increasing  self  conscious- 
ness, will  man  become  like  tbe  self  conscious 
absolute.  Ufa  absorption  into  the  infinite  will 
render  his  self-con-ciou>ness  inBnite.  Tbe 
more  he  is  lost  in  (iod,  the  more  be  will  and 
God  in  himself.  <  inly  when  (iod  dies  can  the 
1..01  man  die.  Try  any  theory  of  man  you 
please,  and  unless  you  Ignore  and  warp  the 
facts,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion of  immortal  It  v.  Mere  the  speaker  Jiv 
ciused  the  sensational  theory  of  Hume,  Mill, 
Huxley,  and  showed  how  it  involved  the  telf- 
con&cioiifness  It  pretended  to  explain.  Ho 
then  bpoke  or  the  atomic  theory  and  Its  meta- 
physical assumption*  that  were  bottled  up  in 
atomic  assumptions  of  motion,  lime  and  space 
and  other  immaterial. 

"Minpos*.  then,"  be  went  on  to  aay.  wiiaont 
regard  to  tbe 

Aloinl:   or  Other  Thrron 

of  primal  matter,  you  consider  mind  as  a  re- 
sult of  material  e%olutlon-  Man  I*  material. 
But  be  knows  that  h*  i*  material,  and  that 
matter  is  all  But  such  knowledge  bv  a  man 
who  ia  only  matter,  would  be  matter's  know- 
Ine  of  itself  as  the  all,  aud  hence  an  absolute 
U'lf'knowlnt;  with  inau  fur  It*  total  or  absolute 
form.  In  man,  and  man  atone,  matter  rcnaem* 
beri    Its    prior     exi.tcnce— fat,     globe,     sea, 

{wimp,  fern,  flsb,  bird,  bcasL  anthropoid  ape. 
n  man  alone,  niacter  «v»,|  tun  oaatter,  and 
conscious  or  wbole  being  aa  matter.  Mao  u 
my  total  form,  and  adequate  explanation.  I 
am  man.  Surely  nothing  le»»  than  the  whole 
can  explain  the  whole.  The  !*■»  cannot  esplaln 
the  f  reaur.  Identity  cannot  account  for  tb* 
differences  whlcn  It  snuplv  leaves  out  of  slgM 
as  it  narrows  and  contract*  duwn  Into  a  shell 
of  indisiingiilabable  tauitnets.  buch  Identity 
is  addled.  It  cannot  evolve  what  It  does  not 
Involve,  nor  grow  to  a  uulrer**  by  tbe  ex 
lerual  change  of  decay.  Mao  must  "be  in  it  to 
cumc  out  of  it.     Now,  any  matter   that   knows 
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itself  a»  matter  does  la  man.ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  old  stuff  of  mass  and  motion. 
Inertia  and  death.  The  old  title  allow*  It  no 
credit  for  1U  uio>t  characteristic  qualities, 
bive  It  a  truer,  worthier  nam*—  a  name  that 
will  tell  Its  whole  career  of  birth  and  growta. 
and  adult  completion.  I  know  of  but  ont 
such  came—  mind.  The  mind,  which  U  the 
Fame  In  nature  and  in  man,  which  was 
called  by  the  old  Greek  philosophers  Sous,  by 
the  fon  of  Slrach  Wisdom,  by  St.  Paul  Doxs. 
by  Hegel  the  Absolute  Idea.  A -id  this  U  what 
our  latest  theories  of  physical  science  mesa, 
but  fall  to  pav  In  sucn  phrases  a*  "Corre- 
spondence with  Environment"  and  "Survival 
of  the  Fittest"— for  the  environment  of  every 
life  Is  nothing  )?"»  tnaD  *u  nature.  And  If 
nature,  as  a  wuois,  be  self-eon acioui  lntelll- 
g ence,  as  we  hare  seen  it  to  K  h  u  Intelli- 
gence that 

Ea.vtrona  Kverjr  IdJ* 
ana  preserves  it  by  increasing  »U  correspon- 
dence nltb  an  Intelligent  environment  la 
man,  the  life  and  environment  are  the  same— 
reason  environed  by  reaeon,  self -coat  clous- 
nt:s   by  self-conscious  net*.     The    action  of 

such  a  noiverte  upon  him  moat  bo  to  mauv 
taiu  and  universalize  bis  seir -conscious 
form.  But  Is  not  this  man  the  race 
rather       than        any  individual  t       No; 

ili*-  race  cxlfie  unlv  In  Individuals. 
Some  individuals  have  DO  exUlence 
except  in  the  race,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that 
the  race  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  Individ- 
ual. lU  knowledge  of  itself  lb  Individual,  Its 
onlv  total  form  the  form  of  ihe  individual  who 
remembers  it*  past,  hopes  for  Its  future,  It 
conscious  of  it*  present  If  the  individual 
perishes.  It  ^erifbes.  It  no  more  live*  forever; 
because  Individuals  are  alwavs  coining 
to  life.  Then  It  ii  dead  forever,  hecauee 
Individuals  arc  always  dj  Ing.  The  Individual 
lni mortality  of  the  mind  as  its  cole  form  of 
Eelf-con^cioucDCF*  is  its  only  Immortality— 
otherwise  the  ethics  of  positive  Is  absurd. 
Virtue  a*  such  i.<  an  abstraction.  There  tt  no 
virtue  but  uiat  of  the  virtuous  person.  When 
the  person  ales,  bis  virtue  dies,  hacrlfice  of 
the  person,  therefore,  were  sacrifice  of  tba 
very  virtue  that  prompts  the  tacrlDcial  art. 
Why  should  the  hero  Kill  hie  own  heroism? 
And  how  wicked  the  murder  when  it  slay*  the 
noble  and  spares  the  base,  leaving  the  hase 
as  Sttest  to  survive  for  the  propagation 
and  progress  of  a  divine  humanity,  burelv 
such  suicide  of  virtue  caunot  be  rational  eth- 
ics. The  one  thing  a  good  man  has  to  pre- 
serve i*  the  good  self,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  goodness.  It  is  the  bad  self  that  U 
to  bo  sacrificed,  and  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
serving  the  self  that  1*  good.  The 
true  aim  of  se If  -sacrifice  is  self- 
preservation— the  preservation  of  that  wnole 
man  which  must  break  the  passions  and 
habits  that  cramp  it,  an  the  victoria  rega 
bums  Its  narrow  stalk  for  broadest  freedom 
of  blooru.  Moreover,  none  but  an  Immortal 
man  1.  w^rcb  dyimr  for.  Why.  should  the 
whole  be  sacrificed  for  a  porta  whole  mam 
for  a  part  man?  Ought  a  man.  to  die  for  o 
dog?  Neither  should  the  man  who  la  man- 
liest die  for  the  dub  who  it  moat  like  a  dog. 
The  worth  of  too 

Is D*rmau  aval  Bas* 
cornea  from  the  immortal  growth  whicl  will 
crown  their  coarseness  with  purity,  u  yucca* 
rise  above  their  splkea  Into  panicles  of  glori- 
ous white  flowers.  The  essay  was  such  a 
thorough  argument  and  had  carried  the  peo- 
ple so  completely  away  during  its  Impressive 
delivery,  that  everybody  drew  a  long  breath 
and  Wished  that  the  conversation  might 
be  omitted.  In  fact  It  did  not  amount 
to  much.  There  were  various  speakers, 
Mr.  Emery,  htr.  DtrU  of  Chelsea,  air.  Edwba 
L>.  Head.  Its.  J.  M  feindy  of  (be  iUMgioo- 
rhnosonhical  Journal  Dr.  Harris  and  MM, 
Isabella  Uwcher  Hooker.  The  latter  lady, 
who  is  ihe  sisitrof  Henry  Ward  Beech er,  was 
asked  to  rjvikof  her  experiecces  as  a>piriiu- 
ali.-t.  Yettordav  Spiritualism  was  alluded 
to  as  tmding  to  degrade  niimorullty,  and  .Mr. 
llundy  came  in  today,  all  brii-illnjr  for  tight, 
at  ir  he  h;.d  been  insulted  and  must 
vindicate  himself  and  hlscause.  He  spoke  de- 
Aar.:lv,and  challenged  the  school,  forgetun* 
entirely  the  nrunrieues  of  the  place  and  the 
clmracU-r  or  the  discussion,  airs.  Hooker, 
w  bo,  In  the  opinion  of  many,  seemed  more  lit 
ror  the  ln.'anc  aivlum  than  for  the  platform, 
and  painfully  In- 
icerning  her  own 

, jalist.  hut  did  not 

n's  reaeon— her  personal 

experiences.  SheiE  a  specimen  of  the  diseased 
Individuality  that  always  more  or 
less  gathers  around  any  company  of 
honest  people  who  are  trying  to  do 
real  thinking  in  .be  world.  This  little  episode 
at  CotiJOrd  mav  teem  strange,  hut  It  shows 
that  without  welcoming  vagaries  of  any  sort, 
the  school  oT  philosophy  Is  entirely  respectful 
to  any  hone>t  utterance,  though  It  may  not 
Indorse  it,  as  it  certainly  doc*  not  indorse 
bnirituall.m. 

M  r.  Thomas  Daridson  lectures  this  evening 
On  Immortality  from  the  Individual  point  of 
vluw,  and  tomorrow  morning  l»r.  Ifarrts  gives 
the  cios.tig  lecture  on  the  *auic  subject-  Re- 
port, of  buth  lcctuits  will  i*.  ri\  en  In  a  subse- 
quent letter. 
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CONCORD  FBiLOBormr. 

A  Farttawr  Co*)  slderait  Ion  of   Iawaeawtollry— 
falter*    by    Dr.    ■ellaavd    oaMl    Tr+tmmo* 

Davldeo*.  ^_^_^_ 

It  haa  seeaaed  to  inrptiao  avsryooa  ooavnectod 
vwiLh  the  school  of  poiluoophj  thai  the  lsnaeor- 
tality  sympoatna*  ■bould  hart  prwvwd  to  ba  of 
such  popular  interest  Too  oioepag  oaye  •*  caw 
session  have  beoa  the  nost  brllllaat  eaves  Us  every 
regard,  the  paper*  read  hare  hooo  loataally 
the  converaaUoaw  feav*  beoa  bfUliaart,  and  the 
inoreaaort  aueadaaoa  haa  sewved  hotter  thaws  aay- 
thing  ease  oooM  hare  dot*  the  deep  latere*,  that 
la  f«)t  la  the  tab)***  sndwr  saaiHirstieav.     atr. 


loucli 

tercitlnr  speech,  chiefly 
beliefs  .->nd  doing?  as 
go  beyond  the 


Fiske'a  paper  o*  Thursday  avenlag  was  pro- 
noneoed  by  all  who  heard  Is  to  bo  the  fata  of  the 
ssosioa.  It  vaa  one  of  the  aaoat  axpaioU  re- 
citals of  the  rt'tctnne  of  evolution  tbat  has  ever 
beengjveu.  Mr.  Fiske  gave  the  atnostic*asever* 
blow,  and  surprised  and  bewildered  tljnse  who 
belu  opposing  views  to  biui,  not  only  in  his  paper 
Itself,  but  in  the  ready  and  conclusive  answer* 
to  the  questions  which  they  fondly  liopea  would 
stagger  him.  Altogether,  Thursday  evening 
u-j  the  mo-t  bniiiaut  or  all  the  ie> 
«ioui  of  the  sihool  uuiing  the  present 
session.  Yesterday  morning  the  Interest 
seemed  entirely  unabated,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  large.  At  thl*  session,  as  at  all  the 
other*,  the  preponderance  of  ladle*  was  noticed. 
It  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  attendants  had  been  ladles, 
ana  they  have  followed  op  the  subjects  presented 
with  an  interest  that  ha*  amounted  to  eagerness. 
Comparatively  lew  Bostonlaus  have  been  regular 
attendants,  but  among  those  who  have  been 
members  during  the  entire  sess'ou  are  Mrs.  S.  11. 
Chanmug,  Miss  Eva  Chanmug  and  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Anagnos.  I'oncml  people  have  come  and  gone, 
us  suited  their  pleasure  and  convenience,  l'ro- 
fe**or  Harris,  Miss  l'eabody  and  Mr.  Sannorn  have 
been  always  present,  and  Mr.  Etnerj  has  given 
as  much  ol  his  time  as  he  c*»uld  spare.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  person*  present  irora 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  Cincinnati.  Milwaukee 
and  l'lilladclphia  have  also  been  represented. 
-The  tubiect,  "Emerson,"  attracted  a  very  large 
number,  and  they  have  been  so  pleased  with  the 
Cnucora  visit  tbat  alnmat  without  exception 
tuev  have  nude  arrangements  to  return  next 
year.  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  jr..  was  one 
of  the  later  enests,  coming  expressly  lo  hear 
Mr.  Fiske'fl  paper.  Mr.  I  nderwood  ot  the  Index 
has  also  been  present  during  the  past  two 
days,  and  other  guests  who  came  in  at  (he  laM 
or  the  feast  are  Mrs.  Isabella  Hrechcr  Hooker 
and  Lr.  Humly,  the  editor  ol  one  or  the  spiritual- 
ist newspapers.  Mr.  Alcott  na*  not  been  present 
at  any  of  the  sessions,  although  be  has  driven  up 
to  the  school  once  or  twice,  just  as  the  9c*sh>u 
ended,  to  see  mjioc  of  the  lriends  aud  talk  a  little 
with  ibcui.  He  is  verv  much  interested,  and  ea- 
presscs  hlmscll  as  much  pleased  with  the  success 
ol  the  session.  A?  far  as  his  heslth  is  concerned 
he  would  have  been  quite  able  to  have  attended 
one  or  the  soslous,  but  his  friends  deemed  it  not 
best,  fcarlni;  the  result  of  the  mental  and  nervou* 
excitement.  Today  closes  the  aebool  (or  the  sea- 
son, and  the  last  paper  will  be  read  this  morning 
by  Dr.  Harris. 


break  the  passions  and  babita  that  cramp  It,  aa 
the  Victoria  regia  treat*  Its  narrow  stalk  for 
the  broadest  treedum  of  bloom.  The  dlscuaaion 
which  followed  was  a  very  spirited  one.  Among 
those  wno  participated  were  Dr.  Harris,  aire. 
Hooker,  Dr.  liundy  and  professor  Davidson. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr.  Thomas  Davldaon 
followed  up  the  subject  by  reading  a  paper  oa 
the  Immortality  of  the  Bnul,  la  which  be  took 
the  ground  that  Immortality  Is  a  fact  demon- 
strated by  reason  and  to  reason  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  coosciou*  spirit  st  we  know  it. 
Without  presuming  to  give  an  exhaustive  dem- 
onstration of  the  soul's  Immortality  or  do  mora 
than  chase  away  some  of  tb*  obstacles  tbat  )!•  in 
the  way  of  a  close  demonstration,  he  began  de- 
nning what  we  mean  by  soul  aud  Ira  mortality. 
The  soul  Is  aprinolple  distinguishable  from  iu 
action*;  It  la  tba  common  prlacUila  of  feeling 
snd  Instinct,  intelligence  and  will.  Immortality 
meant  po>«cs*hii(  eternal  life,  and  eUrnul  meant 
Citpable  of  making  succession  possible:  the 
correlato  of  tluie,  not  the  infinity  of  It.  Ufa 
meant  I'ecMng,  and  feeling  meant  the  presence  of 
a  principle  in  every  portion  of  an  el- 
tended.  We  must  Ve  very  careful  to 
exclude  Irons  lecllng  all  notion  of 
copriclouflne**.  CoiHdouKnen*  of  fetilnir  an* 
fe»  ling  are  two  different  tblucs.  Mr.  Davidson 
then  wenr  on  To  Inquire  wbat  i*  meant  by  the 
ci'pula  "!■"  in  the  proposition  "The  soul  te  lus- 
morial."  All  predicutton  h  rnalvtlc,  and  never 
svuthctic.  H  'the  soul  Is  immortal,"  weans  any. 
tiling  serious,  tt  must  be  the  analysis  of  a  con- 
eept,  and  therefore  a  neees**ry  judgment.  The 
active  principle  of  feeing  and  fnstluot.  If  aba- 
hzed  will  be  found  to  Have  an  extended  term 
In  every  part  of  which  It  t«  present  aa  a  whole 
and  to  be  that  static  element  which  la  correlated 
to  succession,  and  makes  succession  ivoasibla. 
II  immortality  <>f  the  soul  1*  to  be  proved,  tt  most 
be  hyehowing  that  the  soul  was  an  eternal  act, 
wbich  was  necessary  In  order  to  grasp 
being  which  In  tho  verv  essence  of  objectivity, 
aud  hence  of  thought,  'it  follows  tbat,  lines  aa 
eternal  act  cannot  he  performed  bv  a  trauslent 
being,  the  being  that  thinks  mu»t  be  |»n>ortai. 
Having  thus  proved  the  Immortality  of  tba  snul 
>s  a  principle  of  in  tell  lev  nee,  he  went  on  to  show 
that  since  tbe  principle  was  Indissoluble  con- 
nected with  tbe  principles  or  feeling  ano  in- 
stinct. Identical  wltb  it,  Indeed,  tbat  tbe  soul 
wss  Immortal.  In  conclusion  the  lecturer  dia- 
cussed  tbe  aoestinn  of  tbe  Immortality  of  ani- 
mals, and  expressed  hi*  oonvlctkm  that  la  tbeaa 
also  is  an  undying  prluolple.  ThrooglKHSt  ho 
maintained  tbat  individuality  ha*  neitlier  be*ri>- 
nirjg  nor  end;  that  man  is  free  aaaooaasbe 
chooses  to  be  so;  that  he  is  man  and  master  of 
his  fate. 
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tioD  baa  been  ««groaniog  and  traYailing  in 
order  to  brine  forth  tbe  human  tonl.  Han  1* 
tbe  goal  toward,  which  man  I.  tending.  He 
tbe  chief  object  of  all  activity. 

Tbe  loweat  forms  ot  life  were  gradual- 
ly developed  into  higher  and  higher  ones 
by  tbe  process  of  natural  selection,  until  at  a 
wonderful  moment,  silent  and  unnoticed, 
psjebical  changes  came  to  be  more  important 
than  physical,  tbe  brain  came  to  be  the  chief 
Beat  of  change,  and  then,  changes  becoming 
more  and  more  rapid,  man  evolved  from  the 
ape,  and  tbe  higher  man  tram  the  lower. 
Henceforth  evolution  was  not  the  genesis  of 
species,  but  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
man  more  and  more  subordinates  the  exte- 
rior world  to  his  own  intellect. 

But  natural  selection,  or  tbe  sorriTal  Ot 
the  fittest,  does  not  alone  account  for  this. 
There  bad  to  be  a  long  period  of  delay,  of  in- 
fancy, in  wbich  consciousness  became  devel- 
oped by  slow  changes  in  tbe  surface  of  the 
cerebrum.  When  tbe  higher  nerve  centrn 
began  to  be  evolved  man  began  to  be.  The 
period  of  delay,  or  infancy,  sufficiently  pro- 
longed was  all  tbat  was  needed  for  ths  de- 
velopment of  man.  Tbe  higher  the  animal 
the  more  complex  are  the  organs  of  his  sys- 
tem and  tbe  longer  it  takes  to  perfect  them. 
Animate  come  into  the  world  with  their  fac- 
ulties very  nearly  perfect,  all  ready  for  life. 
Mas  has  to  be  taken  care  ot  tor  a 
long  time.  This  difference  arose  grad- 
ually from  tbe  core  of  the  female  for 
her  young.  This  delav,  combined  wltb 
natural  selection,  gradually  modifies  the 
cerebrum  of  the  advancing  man  and  develops 
him  more  and  more.  A  difference  in  cerebral 
surface  is  the  seat  of  conscious  mental  life, 
and  is  conttantly  changing.  The  gulf  hs- 
iween  man  and  his  ancestor  consists  In  the 
difference  in  extent  of  cerebral  surface  doe 
to  natural  selection  and  to  tbe  prolonged 
period  of  infancy.  Tbe  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  these  two  processes  has  gone  on 
during  tbe  ages.  At  present,  so  nearly  Is  the 
physical  process  perfected  that  about  all  the 


a,™XTlTitAWaolS.ntf.™™oLW^    Harrietts     R.      ShattuCk     change  that  goes  on  is  a  change  in  the  gray 

tnrlace  o!  the  cerebrum. 
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mortality,"  an  essay  that  was  placed  qu.tc  near 
to  that  ot  Mr.  FisLe  by  a  general  verdict  or  tbose 
who  beard  It.  Dr.  Holland  afliruisd  tbat  the 
nue-tion  ol  man's  immortality  is  answered  by 
his  nature.  His  nature  is  his  destiny.  If  he  has 
a  tblug  he  will  hi.re  the  destiny  of  things  wb:ch 
perish  because  they  bate  no  substance  in  tbem- 
*eivea.  The  changes  of  uature  are  Nature's 
declaration  tnat  nothing  trulv  Is  except  what 
abldce,  aud  tbat  not hiny  can  abide  which  does  not 
contain  all  its  relations  within  its  own  form. 
ItniuortiJitv  is  a  xynonymn  lor  active  organic 
who  eness,  that  which  in  all  relations  relates  to 
luett,  and  In  all  changes  keeps  Its  Identity  as 
their  sub'tance  and  total  process.  If  man  lives 
forever  it  Is  because  he  is  Inherently  nell-relat' 
ing.  having  «  tb«  fore*  of  bit  personality  tbls 
wiiolcness,  which  innludee  all  possible  changes, 
,ud  hence  c.ui  never  change,  awav  Irom  deity. 
Has  bo  not  this  wholeness  Iu  his  thoughts?  has 
not  thought  the  all-form?  Can  It  become  other 
thau  thought.  Thought  is  the  test  and  measure 
ot  all  truth.  The  untrue  is  simply  the  uutbinLi- 
ahle.  And  since  tboti-ht  is  all.it  thinking  the 
all  it  thinks  itself.  Accordingly,  Its  all-form  Is 
tbe  lorm  of  self-consciousness.  Self-conscious- 
m-s*  therefore,  wherever  it  exists,  must  abide 
furcver.  It  cannot  deny  Us  Immortality.  It 
rouit  sav  "1"  to  say  I  am  not.  All  Iguorance  knows 
ao  ■■]•'  who  is  icnoroui ;  all  agnosticism  an  "I"  who 
is  aencetic.  The  supreme,  Inevitable,  autocratic 
part  ol  the  universe  is  the  I  act  or  a  sell -conscious 
e«o  Let  this  absolute  ego  be  God,  still  all  other 
eilos  have  hi*  divinciv  total  and  everlasting  form. 
liut  may  not  man  be  absorbed  back  into  God? 
>o  God's  fulness  can  never  break  God's  form. 
\ot  by  lessening  but  bv  increasiuc  *elf-con*cious- 
ne>s  will  man  Decoine  like  the  self-conscious 
Absolute.  His  absorption  with  tba  Infinite  will 
make  bis  self -consciousness  inUniie.  .The  mure 
be  la  lost  In  God,  the  more  he  wiiinnouoom  uiua- 
seir.  Only  whon  God  dies,  can  the  God-man  die. 
The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  the  atomlo  theory, 
and  went  on  to  cousider  mind  as  a  result  of  ma- 
rtial evolution.  After  asserting  that  man  waa 
material,  he  snld:  in  man  and  man  alone  matter 
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The  second"  discussion  on  "ImmnrtAhty" 
was  introduced  by  an  essay  from  Professor 
John  Fifske,  Cambridge,  on  "The  Origin  and 
Destiny  of  Man,''  in  which  waa  given  an  ex- 
haustive exposition  of  tbe  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. Tbe  old  theory  of  special  creation,  said 
the  speaker,  placed  man  as  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
universe,  and  made  all  tbe  world  subservient 
to  him.  When,  therefore,  scientific  discov- 
eries and  tbe  writings  of  Darwin  began  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  man's  descent  from 
the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  creation, 
there  was  a  great  outcry  because  man's  estate 
had  lalli-n.  lie  was  now  one  of  tbe  beasts 
that  perish,  displaced  from  bis  sovereignty 
in  the  universe.  With  the  same  spirit  that 
tbe  Church  persecuted  Galileo  for  declaring 
tbe  earth  not  the  centre  around  which  tbe 
snn  and  all  tho  stars  revolve,  did  tbe  public 
condemn  those  who  adopted  this  new  theory, 
believing  (bat  it  dethroned  man.  But  this  it 
does  not  do,  the  speaker  went  on  to  show, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  maked  man  the  goal 
towards  which  tbe  whole  universe  tends,  the 


remembers  its  prior  existences.     Surely  nothing      highest  outcome   of  an  ever-ascending  scale      contest 
'     whul-  - 


When  perfection  was  reached,  tbe  ape  be- 
coming tbe  man  in  form,  natural  selection 
began  to  confine  itself  to  psychical  instead  of 
physical  changes.  In  lowly  beginnings  the 
psychical  was  only  an  appendage  to  tbe 
physical.  Now  the  order  Is  reversed.  Tbe 
sympathies  and  cravings  to  know  and  create 
are  taking  the  place  ol  mere  physical  devel- 
opment. Tbe  pursuit  of  happiness  of  our- 
selves and  others  is  taking  tbe  place  of  lower 
aims,  and  tbe  highest  altruism  will  be  tbe 
final  outcome.  Tbe  speaker  gave  a  ^ *-y  foil 
account  of  tbe  origin  of  society  sad  institu- 
tions, the  gradual  combination  of  individuals 
into  communities,  at  first  for  selfish  and 
then  for  biger  reasons.  This  arose  out 
of  tbe  lanilly  relation,  which  itself  arose  from 
tbe  necessity  of  the  slowly  developing  apfv 
man  for  care,  this  care  being  given  by  the 
mother,  who  thus  developed  a  trau6icnt  feel- 
ing of  affection.  This  shows  the  mother  to 
be  the  originator  oT  tbe  family,  and  the  fami- 
ly the  foundation  of  all  institutions.  From 
this  arose  conscience  and  the  idea  of  duty. 
Long  ages  of  development  have  brought  man 
to  hiB  present  stature.  It  is  now  our  task  to 
perfect  bim,  to  eliminate  tbe  beast  in  b:m 
and  cultivate  all  the  higher  attributes.  We 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  man's  destiny  from 
this  understanding  of  his  origin.  Warfare  Is 
to  be  put  down  by  the  motives  of  the  family, 
and  the  element  of  love  is  to  replace  that  ot 


.  thau  tho  whole  can  explain  tne  whole.  The 
■  cannot  explalu  the  greater.  Now  any  matter 
tnat  knows  luelf,  ;•*  matter  does  in  man,  ought 
not  to  beconfouudod  wltn  the  old  stuff  of  msse 
and  motion,  Inertia  and  death.  The  old  title  al- 
lows It  no  credit  for  Its  most  characteristic  quali- 
ties. Give  It  a  name  tbat  will  tell  Its  whole  career 
of  birth  and  growth  and  adult  completion.  I 
know  of  hut  one  such  name— mind,  the  mind 
which  Is  the  same  In  nature  and  mau,  which  was 
called  by  the  old  Greeks  »ou>,  by  fiLraul  nVru, 
and  by  Hegel  tho  absolute  idea.  11  nature  as  a 
whole  be  self-conscious  Intelligence,  It  is   lntelli- 


At  present,  however,  we  are  far  from  the 
goal.  TbeTe  is  warfare  in  business  if  uot  with 
tbe  knife — cruel  words,  lies  aud  slanders  and 
other  developed  furms  of  the  beast  nature 
still  inherent  in  mankiud.  We  have  made 
more  progress  in  intellect  than  in  kindness, 
which  too  seldom  grows  strong  from  exercise. 
But  we  are  gradually  throwing  off  our  brute 
inheritance  and  becoming  transformed  to 
men.     This  modern  prophecy  is   pure  Chris- 


of  progression. 
Man  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  Intimately 

related  to  the  animal  world.    He  does  not 

even  belong  to  a  separate  family,  but  to  the 

family  of   apes.      Various   genera  of   apes, 

Including  man,  can  be  traced  back  until  their 

ancestry  becomes  Indistinguishable  from  still 

lower  animals.    There  is  no  more  reason  for 

supposing  tbat  this  theory  will  be  overthrown 
geoce  that  environs  every  lire  anuauuuls  or  pre-      than  that  the  Coperptcan  system  will   be  re- 

?™im$Jii™i™t&  TiWrs.l!d  Placed  by  another  and  different  system  of  the  tianity,  fraught  with  good  tiding*  for  men. 
environment  aretno  same  reason  environed  by  universe.  The  feeling  egaJnst  evolution  is  There  was  never  before  such  a  clew  to 
LT™b•e.?".SS'.^b^»«^auJ'^»^  act  0Djn.tlflab].,  for  many.se  in  Km«*ly  a  th,  .eru.cn  on  tne  monnr-'-Blesst-a  are 
con.viou.  power,  individual,  b.ve  uocxLuncs  blind  process,  and  argue  that  if  man  IS  tbs  the  meek,  for  tbey  sball  inberlt  lbs 
•xcepi    in    in.    ™c",,rol^ul  ,^jj"    1"d?Tio'u*,.'i'     product  of  tbe  animal.,  a  hlgbei  being  than     earth." 

Ii°' the  inuTviuuai  piriin,  it  u.riaba.1  man  must  be  the  product  of  bim.  But  when  Tbose  of  the  audience  who  expc:tcd  to 
Tb.  immortality  ol  tuo  individual  mind  a.  it.     evolution  is  ones  usdsrstood,  It  is  seen  to     hear  from  Mr.  Fmke  either  a  refutation  of 

have   no   snob    consequences.      A   creature     immortality    or    an   argument  for   it   were 

superior  to  man   cannot   come   into   being,     equally  disappointed.    At  tbe   close    of  his 

sccordlng  to  ibo  Darwinian  theory,  for  par-     fine  exposition  he  merely  stated  hit  own  b»- 

fect  man  will  conclude  Nature'a  work.     H     lief  aa  a  matter  ot  faith,  not  pretending   to 


ml,,  form  of  ti'ii-cnuM  luunjtfcfc  i.  Uie  only 
inoriiihiy.  OtbcrwUe  tb.  etbie.  of  tb.  positive 
I.  alMurd.  Virtue,  as  such,  is  an  ab.lr.ctiou. 
Tber.  If  no  virtue  but  tbat  of  tb.  vlrtuuii.  ncr- 
sun.  Wb.u  tb.  pentou  ul..  hi.  virtue  die.. 
Hacritice  ot  tbe  per.on  wer.  .aerifies  of  lb.  v.rv 


Im,  vmuo  '"»tP™mP'''u**"l'°'»l  '.'?•_  K25°     man  weredung  Into  tbs  world  by  an  outsida     deduce  it  from  hi.  paper  or  from  the    theory 

»•         oneClb!B0i^u3l"«b.l:lop,«"»;^".^SJ     force,  w.  might  believe  that  another  than     of  evolution.    On  the  ground  of  probability 


lag  i 

acir,  without  which  there  can  be  ne  goodnoes 
The  true  aim  or  self-saerlSoe  is  seir-proservatlon 
The  preservation  ol  that  whole  mas  which  must 


man  might  also  be  capriciously  created.  Baa. 
according  to  this  new  view,  tbe  whole  < 


he  held  tbat  tbe  mind  of  man,   for  tbe  crea- 
tion ol  wbich  all  this  trouble  bad  been  taken, 
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would  not  die.  But  be  claimed  that  the  cer- 
tainty could  not  be  scientifically  demon- 
strated. He  believes  it  himself,  but  cannot 
convince  another.  He  rests  this  belief  on 
faith,  and  said  that,  properly  understood, 
evolution  replaces  more  teleology  than  it 
destroys.  There  U  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  constancy  of  Nature  is  not  to  con- 
tinue. God  will  not  put  us  to  permanent 
confusion.  The  whole  process  Is  robbed  of 
ita  meaning  unless  we  believe  in  a  continu- 
ance of|life,  not  aa  a  demonstrated  fact  of 
science,  but  as  a  simple  act  of  faith.  The  be- 
lief in  man  as  the  goal  of  Mature  ia  only  con- 
sistent with  a  belief  in  bis  continued  ex- 
istence. 

The  paper  was  long,  and  there  was  not 
much  time  for  discussion.  But  there  was 
time  for  some  to  point  out  flaws  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  others  to  say  that  immortality 
can  be  proved,  demonstrated  'as  a  scientific 
lact,  even  more  certain  than  the  facts  of 
experience. 

Mr.  Emery  thought  that  if  it  was  admitted 
that  man  is  the  final  cause  of  all  processes  of 
Nature,  it  would  follow  that  reason,  which  is 
man's  highest  faculty,  is  that  cause,  and  that 
ibe  term  natural  selection  was  merely  a 
term  for  special  creation.  If  reason  is  the 
cause,  natural  selection  is  only  the  instru- 
ment of  reason,  and  it  is  bardjy  necessary  to 
interpose  a  new  name,  involution  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  Nature,  and  not  of  the 
reason  for  that  history.  The  inference  from 
what  Mr.  Emery  said  was  that  evolution  as  a 
history  of  methods  of  growth  is  valuable, 
like  astronomy  or  any.  other  science;  but  as 
it  does  not,  as  Professor  Flske  admits,  solve 
the  problem  of  tbe  origin  of  life,  it  is  of  no 
particular  value  to  philosophy. 

Professor  Harris  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
thonght  tbe  Darwinian  theory  vastly  superior 
to  the  old  teleologtcal  system  cf  mechanism. 
Darwin  took  au  inventory  of  Nature  to  find 
what  came  out  of  it,  and  he  found  intelli- 
gence. Everything  else  goes  down,  and  all 
Nature  trends  towards  rationality,  tbe  devel- 
opment of  (independent  spirit. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Underwood,  editor  of  the  Index, 
objected  to  the  lecturer's  assumption  of  cou- 
sciousness.  If  the  highest  intelligence  is  the 
product  of  the  brute,  then  whatever  the  brute 
possesses  must  be  the  essential  nature  of 
man.  To  say  tbat  tbe  ape  is  mortal  and  man 
immortal  is  to  avoid  the  implication  of  evolu- 
tion in  regard  to  immortality.  There  Is  no 
Bcintilla  of  evidence  to  be  got  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  evolution  and  immor- 
tality. To  this  Mr.  Piske  replied  by  asking 
tbe  question  bow  any  one  knows  that  the  ape 
is  mortal.  But  this  was  an  inadequate  reply ; 
and  the  truth  is  tbat  from  his  standpoint  im- 
mortality cannot  be  proved,  as  he  himseif 
stated.  It  can  be,  however,  by  philosophy, 
which  reconciles  the  seeming  conflict,  and 
establishes  immortality  as  a  scientific  fact. 
Mr.  Fife's  belief  is  that  that  psychical  power 
which  is  fii  the  lower. world  wells  up  in  us 
in  tbe  concentrated  form  of  consciousness. 
Consciousness  Is  a  divine  effluence,  not  the 
product  of  the  collocation  cf  forces.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  tbat  Mr.  Fiske  is  far  above 
Herbert  Spencer  and  many  of  his  disciples, 
and  on  his  way  to  tbat  intellectual  certainty 
which  must  come  of  such  a  willingness  to 
believe. 

The  contribution  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland  to 
the  subject  was  from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe 
dialectic,  and  to  all  who  fully  understood  it 
it  was  an  unanswerable  argument.  The 
essay,  too,  in  form  and  impressiveness,  was 
a  magnificent  production.  A  discussion  of  It 
would  have  been  necessarily  difficult,  be- 
cause inadequate,  and  perhaps  the  turn  tbe 
conversation  took  (almost  entirely  irrelevant 
to  bis  paper,  though  not  to  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality) was  to  have  been  expected  as  a 
consennen:e  of  this. 

The  question  of  man's  destiny  is  answered 
by  man's  nature.  If  he  is  like  the  rocks,  the 
trees,  tbe  reptiles,  the  birds,  the  animals, 
be  will  perish.  If  be  is  a  thing  he  can- 
not exist,  because  there  is  no  true  being 
in  himself.  If  bis  entity  is  appear- 
ance and  his  snbstano*  disbands  to  meet 
other  growths,  he  is  mortal.  Nothing 
abides  that  does  not  contain  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  abiding  within  itself.  Tbe 
whole,  the  all,  cannot  be  less  than  tbe 
whole,  and  cannot  lose  its  form  in  other 
forms.  It  must  Include  not  only  changes  and 
relations,  but  tbat  which  makes  changes,  or 
the  permanent.  Change  presupposes  behind 
it  a  permanency  that  changes  change,  and 
both  are  in  the  all.  As  the  law  of  relations  is 
change,  so  the  law  of  self-relation  is  life  ever- 
lasting. Immortality  cannot  come  from  with- 
out, as  a  gift  or  reward  or  matter  of  shoice, 
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but  la  a  necessity  of  the  thought  of  man,  In- 
separable from  his  reason  as  a  part  of  that 
reason  which  in  the  all.  By  thinking  t  man 
will  become  all  that  ills  thought  will  become. 
Thought  include!!  aori  presupposes  ita  own 
thinking.  It  thinks  itself.  It  cannot  think 
itself  as  dead,  lot  as  alive.  When  physical 
science  speaks  of  the  indestructibility  of  sub- 
stance, it  means  the  inability  of  thought  to 
think  its  own  decease.  There  Is  no  'reality 
outside  of  thought,  but  all  existence  la  tbe 
result  of  thinking,  and  therefore  is  thought. 
The  mind  is  a  totality.  All  distinction**  are 
its  distinctions,  and  remain  realities  of  ita 
thought.  Intelligence  thinks  one  side  as  well 
as  another,  tests  and  measures  all  trutb.  Tbe 
untrue  is  simply  the  unthinkable. 

The  thinking  mind  must  or  necessity  abide 
forever.  Tbat  which  is  self-conscious  can- 
not deny  its  immortality,  for  in  tbe 
very  denial  it  affirms  tbat  which  it  assumes 
to  deny.  It  must  say  "I"  in  order  to  say  "I 
am  not/'  and  in  this  positing  of  "I"  as  a  self- 
conscious  entity,  man  affirms  his  immortali- 
ty. All  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  an  I 
that  knows.  The  supreme  autocratic  fact  Is 
the  fact  of  a  Eelf-conBc.ons  ego— your  ego  and 
mine — and  whatever  belongs  to  any  ego  be- 
longs to  all.  Tbe  universal  reason  is  in  every 
individual  reason.  It  is  tbat  which  makes 
everything  possible,  and  in  so  far  as  any  man 
is  a  self-conscious  being  he  is  one  with  God. 

Man  Is  subject  and  object  in  one,  tbe  per- 
manent and  the  changing  at  once-  He  can 
think  God  as  thought,  and  also  can  think 
himself  as  brongbt  into  being  by  God, 
who  is  thought.  Take  away  tbe  permauent 
element  from  man,  and  we  have  the  animal; 
take  awaytho  transient  and  we  have  God.  Man 
is  the  union  of  the  two,  God  manifest  in  tbe 
flesh.  When  tbe  eternal  subject  and  object 
ore  united,  the  individual  comes  Into  exist- 
ence. He  forever  keeps  two  sides  in  a  nnity, 
which  is  of  both.  In  him  tbe  object  changes, 
tbe  subject  abides ;  the  object  is  phenomenal, 
tbe  subject  is  its  own  substance  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  object  as  well.  As  man  rises 
out  of  Nature,  taking  Nature  along  with  him, 
be  rlt.es  because  of  this  self-consciousness. 

This  immortality  of  tbe  self-con  scions  ego 
do-es  not  involve  absorption  and  loss  of  per- 
sonality in  the  being  of  God.  On  tbe  contra- 
ry, inan  (already  by  nature  of  self-conscious- 
ness one  with  God)  will  by  increasing  self- 
consciousness  become  more  and  more  like  tbe 
self-conscious  All.  The  more  be  is  lost  in 
God,  tbe  more  he  finds  God  in  himself.  Man's 
death  were  God's  imbecility.  God  is  reason 
and  is  bound  to  be  reasonable,  and  man's 
selfhood  involves  the  necessity  for  his  con 
tinuance.  God's  objectivity  (for  he  knows 
himself  as  the  object  of  himself)  generates 
Nature  through  a  process  of  becoming,  com- 
I  leting  tbe  circle  and  finding  itself  again  in 
man.  Every  theory  of  life  comes  to  tbe  con- 
clusion that  immortality  is  a  necessity.  If 
we  call  thought  a  sensation,  tbe  fact  remains 
that  we  have  thought  thit  semation,  and 
tbe  mind,  self  -  conscious  subject  •  object, 
is  still  predominant.  .Yon  cannot  get  rid  of 
thought  by  thinking,  even  If  you  think  it 
into  sensation.  Again,  if  we  take  the  theory 
of  atoms,  we  find  that  tbe  presupposition  of 
atoms  is  motion.  "Without  motion  tbe  atom 
has  neither  color,  temperature,  shape,  weight 
nor  chemical  affinity.  But  tbe  succession  of 
relation  to  space  and  time  is  motion,  and 
these  are  in  thought.  Matter  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  very  mind  it  waa  to  evolve. 
Again,  if  we  look  at  the  argument  tbat  man 
is  the  result  of  material  evolution,  we  Had 
tbat  material  man  fcnotos  be  la  material,  and 
Lnoiee  tbat  matter  is  all.  He  alone  knows 
himself.  Man  must  be  in  matter  in  order  to 
come  out  of  it,  and  only  comes  out  of  it  to 
know  his  own  nature  as  man.  If  we  apeak 
of  tbe  survival  of  tbe  fittest  and  tbe  environ- 
ment, we  find  tbat  tbe  real  environment 
means  all  Nature— tbe  whole  Universe.  This 
whole  determines  what  plant  or  animal  shall 
survive.  And  this  Universe  Is  self -conscious 
intelligence.  Intelligence  U  the  life  in  In- 
siinct  as  well* as  in  environment,  partial  in 
the  individual,  universal  in  the  environment. 
Tbe  survival  of  the  fittest  means  tb*  s  arrival 
of  those  fittest  to  be  self -con  scioos.  The  mora 
of  his  environment  tbe  Individual  contslns.the 
more  nearly  la  be  universal.  He  takes  it 
more  and  more  Into  bis  thoughts  and  thus  be- 
comes more  and  more  perfect.  It  ia  the  ten- 
dency of  environment  to  spiritualize  flesh, 
appetite  and  passion,  and  make  man  more 
rational,  until  humanity  becomes  one  In 
thought  and  desire  with  God.  Nature  la  to 
be  transfigured  by  reason  into  man,  and  man 
by  religion  Into  God.  There  la  no  vaster 
whole  behind  this  whole  of  mind.  Ita  liber* 
ty  is  absolute  and  glorious.  Nature  exists 
only  tbat  she  may  bring  forth.    Through  be- 


coming man  she  becomes  self-conscious.  She 
dies  ss  Nature  to  rise  ss  man.  tbe  manifest 
Son  of  God. 

Equally  positive  was  tbe  answer  to  the 
objection  that  the  individual  dies  and  tbe 
race  only  survives.  But  it  Is  the  Individual 
mind  tbat  knows  It  Ilres.  The  race  is  only 
an  accretion  of  individuals,  and  knowledge 
is  tbe  property  of  the  individual  mind,  not  e 
thing  common  to  the  race.  Tbe  Individual 
mind  knows,  and  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Is  In  this  knowledge.  If  all 
the  individuals  die,  what  becomes  of 
the  immortality  of  tbe  race?  The  only 
conscious  existence  of  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture is  in  the  individual  mind,  which  conse- 
quently is  tbe  only  form  of  Immortality. 
There  is  no  virtue  bnt  tbat  of  persons.  Ail 
goodness  Is  personal  goodness.  Martyrdom 
were  a  vice  if  the  martyr  perishes ;  for  then 
the  greater  were  sacrificed  to  the  less.  This 
ego-bood  is  in  every  man,  and  sacrifloe  for 
another  is  sacrifice  for  the  worthy  in  both, 
tbat  this  may  live  forever.  We  sacrifloe 
ourselves  because  of  the  possibilities  of 
character  to  be  consummated  In  the  world 
beyond.  Immortality  must  have  the  univer- 
sal self  which  is  .'ts  cause  for  Its  motive. 
Then  its  altruism  would  be  utter  egoism, 
even  ss  absolute  egoism  were  universal  love. 
Now  and  forever  the  refrain  of  its  life-pselm 
would  be — 

■sly  wealth  is  eoBUBksn;  I  possess 

Kopetrv  provisos,  hoc  toe  whose; 
Whs.  's  noli*  alone  is  same  far  lass 
Than  tressare  shared  by  every  sonL 
Talk  not  of  store, 
Millions  or  more, 
Of  values  which  the  purse  may  bold,— 
But  this  divioel 
I  own  the  nine 
'Whose  grains  outweigh  a  planet's  gold. 

I  have  a  stake  in  every  star. 

In  every  beam  tbat  tills  tbe  day ; 

sJ :  bearts  of  men  my  coffers  are. 

My  ores  arterial  tides  convey; 

The  fields,  the  skies, 

And  sweet  replies 

Of  thojght  to  thought  are  my  gold  dust; 

The  oaks,  the  brooks, 

And  speaking  looks 

Of  lovers'  laitb  and  friendship's  trust. 

All  mine  is  tbine-tne  sky-soul  salt* 

Tbe  wealth  1  am  must  thou  become, . 
Richer  and  richer,  breath  by  breatb, 
Immortal  gain,  immortal  room. 

And  since  all  his 

Mine  also  is, 
Life's  ejift  outruns  my  fancies  far, 

And  drowns  the  dream 

In  larger  stream, 
As  Morning  drinks  the  morning  star.'* 


EMERSON'S  LEADERSHIP. 
Tbe  Christian  Union.  «ppropo»ol  the  Cos- 
cord  school,  has  a  ]»*t  and  true  word  abooT 
Emerson  :""•**"«  rhspE  the  most  tbat  has  bees 
said  abonCldswrbfy  betratbercd  up  uadsr the 
head  of  spiritual  leadership.  Never  before 
has  Ibis  quality  been  so  constantly  Insisted  on. 
This  Is  where  Mr.  Arnold  usrquesUoDsMy 
missed  his  mark.  He  JudssdjEiaenoB  by  tb* 
constructive  Uterary^stfaiosisVaad  round  hiss 
wanting;,  but  dlAjaflat  all  estimate  Iks  spirit* 
ual  force  wbicJM*  bit  chief  quality.  This  as 
what  his  Concord  disciple*  have  dose  as 
no  stinted  measure,  and  yet  sot  ts 
terras  of  foolish  eulojry-  Thair  psr- 
pore  seems  to  nave  been,  with  Emeivm'l  **- 
perlorlty  conceded,  to  search  out  the  exaot 
truth  as  to  his  ethical  and  spiritual  ta»**Ms»g, 
Tbe  statement  that  'the  life  of  Emerson  si 
tbe  most  beautiful  Christian  life, 
lived  since  the  Hfo/S/  onL 
been  Dis/W  again  and  ajrasp. 
and  'ti/iol<«I  swlpsViM  -J 
aplrituar  ercvMon\of  his 
With  all  tbe  llmitafe 
be  steadily  grow 
as  s  spiritual  teacher^ 
been  most  Instated  upon  £¥  RsW  wbe 
claim  to  Interpret  Mm  truly;  ahf  SSSSBS 
to  be  the  direction  that  his  frq/Vlsg  In- 
fluence Is  taking.  Tbe  more  his  rvlnotu  list 
Is  known  and  considered  the  plainefu  Is  that 
he  had  th©  structural  prlmclpl*  off  tboaxM 
and  the  spiritual  vision  that  enabled  him  to 
see  further  and  deeper  than  most  men  of  kit 
are,  Uoethe  and  Carl  vie,  perhaps  hardly 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  excepted,  fle 
had  the  qualities  of  the  tsar,  and  was  ssotoadv 
the  prophet,  but  bad  tbe  utemi  r  power  to  pot 
tbe  prophet  t  taought  Into  words  that  carry  H 
to  t  h«  remotest  star." 

Tow  aaees*  fee*    Has  Crwww. 

An  escaped  Inmate  of  tbe  Concord 
Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  finding 
himself  st  large,  fled  west  end  lectured 
In  Cheyenne  on  tbe  exceeding  *  Beenf tri- 
nees  of  the  Bean.'  '  Simple  psychological 
phenomena, '  he  said,  'tbe  Intellect nal 
activities  of  mental  faculties,  ss  dis- 
tinguished from  I  ua d1tu  at*  forces  of  na- 
ture of  tbe  Irrational  Impulses  of—'  And 
here  tbe  audience  arose  and  drove  hint 
forth.  They  were  a  plain,  simple  folk, 
they  said,  but  no  man  cosdd  come  down 
from  Boston  and  use  such  langusge  as 
those  In  a  room  full  of  ladles.— Br+okiym 
EhoU. 
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Harrietts  Shattuck 
Boston  Transcript 

li:ltORTALITT    ACCORDING    TO  FOR- 
MAL   LOGIC. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  In  admitting 
freely  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  "Im- 
mortality," led  to  its  consideration  over  a 
very  wide  range.  From  Dr.  Peabody  we  had 
the  familiar  arguments  from  analogy  and 
probability,  with  the  lesson  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection ;  from  iLr.  Fiske  ,the  argument  of  faith 
or  belief  f  01  tided  on  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  truth 
of  evolution.  In  these  there  was  no  positive 
proof.  From  Dr.  Holland  we  heard,  by  means 
of  the  dialectic  method,  a  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  of  immortality,  since  the  soul 
is  one  with  the  Supreme  Beason  that  creates 
and  guides  the  universe.  The  fourth  essay 
was  from  the  standpoint  of  formal  logic  aad 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  method.  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson  was  the  essayist,  and  his 
argument  was  clear  and  well  sustained.  If 
proof  can  be  conclusive  when  the  argument 
from  which  it  results  is  baaed  on  premises 
which  are  an  assumption  and  which  need  as 
much  proof  as  the  conclusion,  then  his  proof 
was  conclusive.  To  your  correspondent  it 
did  not  seem  sufficient. 

Professor  Davidson  maintained  the  thesis, 
"the  soul  la  immortal,"  and  then  proceeded 
prove  it  by  denning  what  he  meant  by 
"soul,"  "is"  and  "immortal,"  premising  that 
II  the  terms  or  relation  of  a  thesis  Involve  an 
absurdity,  the  thesis  Is  absurd.  "Soul"  and 
"immortal"  are  the  terms,  and  "Is"  la  the 
relation  between  them.  He  then  said  that 
what  we  mean  by  the  soul  is  a  different  ques- 
tion from  what  tbe  soul  is,  and  that  when 
we  give  a  definition  we  do  not  assert  that  the 
thing  defined  actually  exists,  but  only  en- 
able ourselves  to'recognize  it  when  it  turns 
up.  What  we  mean  by  the  soul  is  the  com- 
mon principle  of  thought  and  instinct,  feeling 
and  volition ;  and  when  we  examine  our- 
selves we  tind  this  principle  within  us,  and 
that  it  is  meant  when  we  Bay  "I."  So  far 
the  soul  is  an  unknown  quantity,  whose  re- 
latives can  only  be  determined  through  its 
acts.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  the  principle  of 
thought  and  instinct,  feeling  and  volition,  act- 
ing. By"immortal"wemean  "possessing  eter- 
nal life ;"  and  when  we  analyze  this  we  find 
that  by  "life"  we  mean  sensitivity  or  leelinf 
(eicmuing  consciousness,  and  therefore  ap- 
plying to  plants  as  well  as  animals,  and  also 
excluding  manifestation  of  sensation)  and  In- 
stinct; and  by  "eternal"  we  mean  not  an 
endless  succession  of  years,  but  the  correlate 
of  succession  and  time— that  which  make  <  suc- 
cession possible— tbe  stable  principle  of  sac- 
cession  as  such.  Having  found  ent  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms,  we  next  turn  to  "Is,"  the 
piedicate  of  judgment.  The  judgment  or 
I  redicate  is  the  analysis  of  a  mental  object 
either  aa  a  whole  or  as  related  in  its  parti. 
Judgments  are  all  analytic,  though  a  synthe- 
sis may  precede  them.  The  object  of  the 
mind  may  be  a  precept  or  a  concept-  If  the 
former,  the  judgment  la  contingent;  11  the 
latter,  decisive.  "The  paper  is  white"  la  a 
contingent  judement;  "the  circle  la  a  closed 
body"  is  a  certain  one.  Every  precept  im- 
plies a  concept.  The  judgment  "the  soul  is 
immortal"  means  that  immortality  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  tbe  soul,  and  by  analysis  of 
the  concept  of  soul  we  shall  find  it  to  involve 
immortality.  This  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
do  by  definition  and  aub-deflnition,  on  the 
authority  of  experience,  which  he  defined  as 
extending  to  concepts  as  well  as  precepts, 
and  as  Involving  cause- 
He  alt  o  defined  Intelligence  aa  that  which 
is  subject  and  object  in  one,  and  will  aa  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  opposed  to  Instinct,  for  to 
follow  our  instincts  is  to  be  unfree.  Wecan- 
not  will  anything  but  the  eternal.  Will  la 
independent  of  either  pain  or  pleasure.  It 
acta  only  according  to  the  eternal,  and  the 
eternal  la  the  good.  Tbe  ethical  lesson  con- 
tained In  this  idea  Is  a  very  valuable  and 
significant  one.  He  went  on  to  say  that  aa 
act  of  the  will  can  only  be  performed  by  an 
Immortal  being,  and  thia  proved  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Intelligence  and  the  will;  and 
then  went  on  to  prove  the  Immortality  of 
feeling  and  Instinct,  the  other  twoof  the  font 
attributes  of  "soul,"  aa  defined  by  htm  in 
beginning.  Cenaclouaneaa  known  that  the 
"I"  who  thinks  and  wills  Is  the  same  "I" 
that  feela  and  desires.  This  we  get  from  ex- 
perience. The  instinct  Is  aa  real  aa  the  will. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  perpetual  fight  going  on 
between  them.   The  principles  of  feeling  and 
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will  are  one,  and  reason  Includes  both  intel- 
ligence and  feeling,  and  is  the  form  of  the 
soul.  Both  terms  being  immortal,  therefore 
the  thesis  is  proved. 

Mr.  Davidson  than  went  on  to  define  death 
which  he  called  the  result  of  the  sool  ceasing 
to  feel  the  body.  The  body  imparts  to  sense- 
tions  a  confusing  element;  it  is  a  hindrance 
to  them ;  and  when  It  dies,  the  sool  will  feel 
and  know  more  clearly.  The  lore  of  the 
body  ss  other  than  an  Instrument  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  spiritual  faculties  Is  carnality,  and 
he  who  thus  uses  his  body  will  after  death  be 
torpid,  and  chained  more  or  leas  vo  earth. 
Were  the  body  used  solely  as  the  instrument 
of  cognition  and  will,  we  could  possess  U  aa 
long  as  we  needed  It,  as  saints  and  philoso- 
phers live  longer  than  other  people.  The 
soul  is  not  in  the  body,  but  the  body  in  tbe 
soul ;  and  when  the  body  dies,  the  soul  still  re- 
tains its  eternal  being.  Ideas, .including  tbe 
idea  of  self -consciousness,  remain  eternally. 
The  ethical  outcome  of  this  paragraph  is  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

As  the  body  is  only  the  instrument  of  the 
soul,  it  may  be  that  the  soul  can  assume  a 
body  after  death,  and  appear  to  the  mortal 
senses.  This  would  explain  Spiritualism. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  to  all  eternity 
the  soul  exists  with  intellect  and  feeling. 
Death  is  a  laying  aside  of  a  multiplicity  of 
sensations,  so  gradual  that  it  may  not 
be  recognized.  If  the  animal  were  able 
to  take  on  the  form  of  man,  he  would  be  im- 
mortal. Finally,  it  life  is  good,  the  more  of 
it  we  have  the  better,  and  if  it  Is  good  for 
any  one,  it  Is  good  for  me.  It  is  good  for  the 
whole  of  humanity,  present  as  well  as  future, 
to  live.  If  any  human  life  is  of  value,  mine 
is,  and  it  Is  not  true  unselfishness  to  wish  to 
die  one's  self  for  the  perfection  of  a  future 
race  that  shall— also  die ;  for  logically  this 
must  be  the  conclusion.  The  principle  of 
sacrifice  of  the  imperfect  Dumber  for  the  sake 
of  the  perfect  few  is  devilish.  The  individual 
cannot  evolve,  unless  he  first  involves  himself 
into  tbe  world. 

This  last  sentence  indicates  the  outcome  of 
Professor  Davidson's  essay  which  proved  the 
immortality  of  man  and  assumed  the  non- 
existence of  a  God.  His  evidence  of  the 
soul's  Immortality  was  clearly  sustained,  so 
far  as  it  went.  But  he  bad  no  beginning  nor 
end.  He  began  in  the  middle  and  ended 
there.  He  left  ont  the  first  principle  of 
the  universe,  which  is  the  p  re-sup  position 
of  all  life,  a  necessary  demonstrable 
truth,  as  Dr.  Holland  and  Professor  Harris 
showed,  without  which  tbe  world  falls  to 
pieces.  By  definitions  he  established  his 
theses,  and  thus  made  another  argument  and 
a  very  ingenious  one  for  the  immortality  of 
man.  But  he  omitted  the  facts,  or  realities, 
of  reason.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  anything 
is  but  what  it  can  be  defined  to  be.  He  gave 
definitions  of  intelligence  and  activity,  but 
did  not  show,  and  aid  not  seem  to  grasp,  the 
realities  of  which  bis  definitions  were  names. 
Aa  it  aeems  to  your  correspondent's  light  on 
the  question,  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  should 
say  that  tbe  toord  light  is  lijrht,  and  the  word 
soul  is  soul,  and  the  name  Mr.  Brown  is  Mr. 
Brown  himself.  From  his  premises,  as  Pro- 
fessor Harris  said,  immortality  might  bs 
proved  and  it  might  not.  His  argument 
did  not  rest  on  the  eternal  necessary  truth 
of  a  first  cause,  a  truth  which  inheres  in  the 
reason,  or  highest  faculty,  of  man,  and  the 
overlooking  of  which  results  from  acoa'usion 
of  reason  and  understanding— an  a  priori 
truth  which  is  not  the  result  of  experience. 
Professor  Davidson  left  this  out,  or,  in  other 
words,  left  out  God*  He  therefore  omitted 
tbe  pedestal  to  his  statue,  tbe  independent, 
self-determined,  self-conscious  first  cause 
from  which  all  the  universe  of  creations  de- 
pends, and  without  which  all  falls  to  pieces, 
no  matter  how  plausible  an  argument  may 
be.  To  omit  this  truth,  to  make  religion  ma* 
rality  and  man  the  sole  god,  is  not  to  estab- 
lish the  mind  upon  tbe  solid  rock  whence  it 
cau  progress  to  Infl  nite  knowledge  and  infi- 
nite helpfulness,  but  to  render  it  content  to 
sit  still  and  rejoice  in  Itself  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  that  is.  To  take  away  the  first 
principle  la  to  remove  the  hand  that 
holds  the  chain  suspended.  The  chain 
must  fall.  Therefore,  while  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  essay  was  admirable  and  the 
argument  carried  on  clearly  ao  far  as  Jt  went, 
still,  as  it  bad  no  foundation  In  fact,  no  bo- 
-ginnlng,  it  cannot  prove  itself.  It  is  a  demon- 
strable, necessary  truth,  that  God  does  exist 
aa  a  self-determined  being  on  whom  man  Is 
dependent.  Therefore,  tbe  opposite  cannot 
be  true,  but  is  only  tbe  conclusion  of  an  ar- 


gument which  is  based  on  false  or  assumed 
premises  needing  as  much  proof  as  itself.  As 
was  said  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  article,  to 
the  mind  that  has  recognized  the  first  princi- 
ple, or  self-cause,  as  a  necessary  truth,  hi 
other  words,  to  the  mind  that  sees  as  the 
outcome  of  no  God,  no  Universe,  Professor 
Davidson's  logic  seemed  a  chain  of  defini- 
tions with  no  fact  as  their  basis.  One  felt  in- 
clined to  apply  to  it  the  reply  of  Hamlet  to 
Polonius,  "Words,  words,  words."  And  aa 
to  itajpsefulness,  it  served  as  an  incentive  to 
thought,  and  also  as  a  warning  against  tbe 
results  of  a  half  truth.  Those  who  saw  its 
outcome  and  did  not  understand  its  mis- 
take were  instinctively  depressed.  They 
felt,  though  tbey  did  not  know  wjiv. 
that  their  foundation  had  been  knocked  from 
under  them,  and  that  they  stood  nowhere. 
Dr.  Bartol  once  said,  "If  I  had  found  ont 
there  was  no  God  I  would  not  tell  the  bad 
news,!'  and  this  was  the  feeling  with  which 
many  went  away.  A  study  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  is  all  that  is  needed, 
however,  to  do  away  with  this  depression 
and  substitute  in  its  place  renewed  and  re- 
enforced  certitude  of  tbe  existence  of  a  God 
who  in  eternal  and  of  whose  eternity  we  par- 
take. 

Tbe  last  session,  on  Saturday  forenoon, 
was  filled  by  further  discussion  of  this  ever- 
interesting  theme,  and  as  a  careful  study  of 
Professor  Harris's  paper  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  anything  like  an  adequate  report  of  it 
In  these  columns,  that  report  must  be  delayed 
for  a  time.  It  must  suffice  for  now  to  say 
that  tbe  essay  not  only  gave  other  evidence 
of  immortality,  but  also  established  the  proof, 
as  well  as  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
first  cause  as  a  necessity  of  that  immortality. 
It  included  all  that  had  been  said  in  previous 
lectures,  and  went  a  step  higher  and  a  step 
deeper ;  In  other  words,  it  began  at  the  be- 
ginning and  came  to  the  end.  It  convinced 
the  reason  of  all,  even  of  those  whose  look  of 
study  in 'philosophic  knowing  made  it  impos- 
sible for  their  wider standing  to  grasp  its  de- 
tails, h.  m.  a. 

THE    CONCOHD    SCBOOZ. 

Close  of  the  Sixth  Sanation— The  Discussion 
of  Immorfllty. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  was  closed  on  Saturday  morning  with 
one  or  the  most  brilliant  scenes  In  its  history. 
The  discussion  of  immortality  for  the  last  three 
days  of  tbe  week  has  been  carried  on  by  experts, 
and  bu  been  able,  enthusiastic  and  thorough 
beyond  anything  ever  witnessed  here.  It  was 
thought  that  Mr.  John  Flake  would  be  tbe  great 
card  of  attraction,  bat  before  be  came  Dr.  Pea- 
body  had  drawn  tbe  largest  andieore  of  tbe  ses- 
won  (aort  all  through  tbe  session  tbe  attendance 
has  been  exceptionally  lance),  and  the  officers  of 
tbe  school  have  found  their  income  from  the 
sate  of  tickets  so  abundant  that  tbey  are 
understood  to  have  mid  by  a  band- 
some  load  with  which  to  begin  the  next  year. 
Bat,  though  the  chapel  could  tea  hum  more  than 
It  held  on  Thursday  morning.  It  has  been  almost, 
if  not  quite,  filled  at  every  lecture  since.  Mr. 
Fiske's  lecture  delighted  everybody,  not  only  for 
Its  literary  completeness  and  finish,  hot  for  Its 
announcement  In  regard  to  bis  personal  belief  In 
Immortality  at  the  end.  Dr.  Holland,  again, 
surprised  his  audience.  He  argued  Immortality 
from  tbe  essential  nature  of  man  with  a  clear, 
close,  powerful  reasoning  and  a  natnial  elo- 
quence that  made  his  lecture  Of  two  hours' 
length  seem  like  a  discourse  ox  30  minutes,  and 
his  audience  went  home  too  full  for  utterance. 
By  this  time  ths  atmosphere  was  growing  hot. 
It  was  rumored  that  Professor  Davidson,  who 
spots  on  Friday  evening,  had  a  blftcer  lecture 
cumins:  than  had  yet  been  delivered,  and  everr- 
body  was  on  tiptoe  to  bear  it.  The  excitement 
grew  hour  by  hour  during  tbe  day,  and  did  not  les- 
sen as  nis  ie.  ture  proceeded,  though  It  was  quite 
evident  before  be  closed  that  he  bad  made  man 
immortal  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Immortality  of 
God.  Professor  Davidson  hud  been  working  out 
a  new  theory,  and  this  creative  work  was  first 
made  public  last  evening.  The  hour  was  so  late 
and  the  beads  of  the  people  were  stuffed  so  full 
of  matter*  about  immortality  that  the  only  thing 
for  them  to  do  wheu  be  closed  was  to  go  to 
bed  and  try  to  be  ready  for  tbe  final  dis- 
cussion of  Saturday  morning.  There  was  one 
man  in  Concord  on  Friday  nlgbt  who  did  not 
sleep.  He  was  not  like  tbe  King  of  Babylon,  who 
hau  left  Daniel  to  he  consumedliv  lions,  and  was 
fasting  through  the  midnight  boor*,  but  on  him 
rested  tbe  duty  of  showing  that  Mr.  Davidson's 
theory  was  unstable  and  mischievous,  as  well  aa 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  psycnolocleal  argu- 
ment for  Immortality.  Tbe  psychological  pait  of 
tbe  argument  had  been  already  prepared,  but  not 
tbe  part  that  had  to  ao  with  tbe  agnosticism  of 
tbe  lecture  of  Friday  evening.  A  frieud  say-  that 
Dr.  Harris  was  at  bis  desk  at  4  a. u.  Saturday, 
and  nobody  saw  hlra  until  be  emerged, 
as  pale  as  a  ghost,  from  tbe  Orchard 
House,  a  few  moments  before  the  lecture 
was  to  begin.  Tbe  excitement  throughout  tbe 
audience  was  at  the  lever  point.  It  was  tbe  fret- 
lug  of  I  be  air  before  a  tbu  Oder  storm.  People 
only  breathed  by  stealth.  It  was  aa  argument 
that  reached  through  nearly  two  hour*  of  read- 
in  t'.  si'd  was  as  close,  as  eaact.  and  at  tbe  end  as 


keen  rn  satire  as  the  sharpest  critic  could  de- 
maud.  Since  It*  delivery  Dr.  Harris  has  been  too 
much  exhausted  to  prepare  the  abstracts  wbtch 
be  bad  promised  to  the  press,  but  tbe  testimony 
was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  those  who  listened 
to  U,  that  It  was  not  only  tbe  pest  piece  of  *-ort 
Dr.  Harris  bad  ever  aooe,  but  tbe  cat'  Joe 
of  tbe  strong  and  able  arguments 
that  had  ueen  presented  during  tbe 
alscoaslon.  Dr.  Harris  was  evidently  wr>  king 
under  tbe  strongest  mental  excitement,  but  It 
was  only  seen  In  the  paleness  of  his  face  ■  od  In 
the  tones  or  bis  voice.  He  called  tbe  atscussion 
back  to  tbe  philosophical  basis  of  theism,  and 
ended  satisfactorily  what  every  one  who  has 
heard  It  emphatically  pronounces  a  great  and 
memorable  debate  of  the  real  grounds  on  which 
tbe  bellei  in  personsl  immortality  recta.  There 
was  no  time  to  discuss  tbe  subject  when  Dr. 
Harris  concluded  his  masterly  essay.  Mr.  Hoi- 
lsnd.  who  presided,  said  a  few  closing  words,  and 
the  scho.il  was  sojourned  until  next  year. 

Tbe  arrangements  of  ths  new  season  con- 
template a  session  of  two  weeks,  during  which 
Goethe  will  l»e  discussed  bv  such  experts  as  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Dentou  J.  Snider,  Mr.  John  Flake. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  £.  D.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Saui>orn  and  Mr.  Emery,  and  there  will  be  a 
symposium  on  tbe  "Methods  of  Physical 
Science,"  in  wblcb  tbe  nest  rueo  will  have  a  part. 
It  deserve*  to  be  said,  as  tbe  school  ck>see,  that 
tbe  sessicn  this  year  has  been    a    welcome  sur- 

Erlse  both  to  those  who  have  Its  Interests  at 
eart  and  to  those*  who  have  attended  toe 
lectures.  Tbe  work  has  been  ot  a  high  quality, 
and  has  more  than  satisfied  the  best  f  rieudi  of 
tbe  school.  Its  future  prospects  were  never  so 
bright  as  sow. 


The  Concord)  School  i 

"One  speaker  announced  distinctly  that  he 
believed  in  no  God  sad  no  heaven,  hut  yet 
that  the  soul  Is  immortal,  this  being  true  of 
animals  as  well  as  of  man.  X  f>-w  among  the 
sneakers  have  said  nothing  an  Jtgonlstlc  to 
evangelical  religion,  among  them  Prof.  Harris, 
who  always  maintains  a  k'jtdly  spirit  with 
all  and  a  strong  evangelical  kiilueiiee.  There- 
were  niso  other  strong  cuampions  01  ortnw 
doxy  who  endeavored  to  sec  that  infidelity 
and  agnosticism  did  not  eel  the  upper 
hand,  but  Christianity  with  many  st-eiiicd 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  theory  that  can 
l.c  plaved  with  like  anv  oiherOheory  in  mathe- 
matics or  philosophy.  There  was  an  attempt 
this  vcar  on  the  pari  of  some  to  lu^t  in  Spirit- 
u all sm  as  never  before,  but  It  was  ?turuily  re- 
sisted and  kept  out  in  the  main.  Mr.  F.  B.  San- 
born is  still  the  niovine  spirit  of  the  school  in 
its  administrative  matter;,  and  it  has  ueen  de- 
cided to  hold  another  session  next  year,  what 
good  it  has  done  this  year,  or  what  it  is  likely 
to  accomplish  hereafter,  we  leave  it  for  those 
to  announce  who  think  they  know." 
The  Churchman  has 

A  Different  Toue. 
It  says  of  the  same  discussion:  "The  session 
of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  this  vcar 
has  left  It-  mark  upon  the  Intellectual  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  country  in  a  debate  upon 
immortality  which  has  been  as  remarkable  in 
its  direction  ss  it  has  been  brilliant  and 
notable  in  the  men  engaged  upon  it  It 
was  conducted  upon  a  philosophical  basis, 
and  opet.ed  bv  Dr.  I'eabodv,  who  pre- 
sented the  old  arguments  ol  probability, 
supplemented  bv  the  appeal  to  the  r.  surrcc- 
tion  ol  Christ.  "Mr.  John  Fiskc,  known  as  the 
ablest  exponent  of  Mr.  Herbert  fcpenccr's 
system  of  evolution,  then  gave  Jus*  ideas  of 
the.  wav  in  which  the  belief  in  immortality  is 
reached  through  the  development  theory. 
Then  ltev.  L)r.  Holland,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Orleans,  gave  a  brilliant  arjru 
ment  for  Immortality  as  crounuYd  u|  on 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  part  of  the  al> 
solute  being  of  God.  Then  Mr.-  David 
son,  a  well  known  agnostic,  showed  how 
iuau'?  individual  nature  is  immortal  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  existence  of  t.od.  And  Mr.  Har- 
ris, who  is  the  head  of  the  school,  concluded 
the  arguments  bv  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  immorialitv*  which  txist  in  psychology, 
aud  left  the  d'iscui-sio'i  with  the  strong,  st 
possible  statement  of  tbe  tact  of  immortality 
b:  a  pari  of  man's  existence-  The  debate 
was  carried  on  bv  expeils  with  the  tingle 
desire  to  reach  the  truth,  and  appeal  to 
have  been  of  the  bisrhest  and  best  S"'t.  The 
argument  from  Christiair.lv  was  not  ignored, 
but  waft  for  the  time  being  held  subordinate 
to  the  truths  of  reason.  Such  a  discussion 
must  do  much  cood  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. It  will  increase  the  l-elkls  ol  those 
who  heard  it,  and  it  will  lead  111  anv  other-  to 
think  tbe  matter  over  and  strengthen  their 
own  conviction*.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  or 
the  times  that  the  only  philosophical  school 
In  the  country  ends  H>  work  for  tue  vear  b>  a 
discussion  of  this  character." 


FUTURE  OF  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL. 
The  site  of  the  attendance  at  the  Concord 
school  of  philosophy  is  do  more  an  accurate 
Index  of  Its  influence  than  the  six*,  of  a  con- 
gregation justly  measures  the  influence  of 
tbe  one  that  ministers  to  it.  The  influence 
of  such  a  movement  in  the  long  run  is  closely 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  sincerity  and 
thoroughness  that  it  manifests.  Does  it  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  serious  questions  in 
ihonght  and  life  T  Does  It  grasp  the  uni- 
versal principle?  Does  it  call  men  today  to 
the  high  and  severe  thinking  that  was  as 
their  native  air  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  f  Does 
it  reach  down  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  give 
them  an  upward  and  spiritual  tendency? 
Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  the  future 
of  the  Concord  school  depends  more  abso- 
lutely that  upon  the  men  who  bate  charge 
of  it     It  has  just  ended  its  sixth  session,  and 
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if  it  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself,  no  Tt lid 
work  done,  it  can  bare  no  future,  and  de- 
itna  none.  It  has  been  the  fubion  to 
laugh  at  it;  blockheads  and  cranks  and 
author-worshippers  have  besieged  it;  men  of 
one  idea  in  religion  and  morals  and  meta- 
physics have  attempted  to  capture  it;  bat  it 
has  outlived  the  vag ariea  and  profited  by  the 
spiritual  wisdom  of  Mr.  Alcott;  it  has  sue- 
vived  all  the  phases  of  the  attraction  of  the 
geniu«of  Emerson;  the  changes  rung  upon 
the  Lum^  of'  ThortJtf  -and  Hawthorne  and 
MargitnetTultWikA^edied  away  into  silence; 
all  the  outtide  attractions  by  which  such  a 
school  could  be  bolstered  up  have  passed 
away;  and  yet  the  school  of  philosophy 
seems  to  be  rooted  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay,  and  has 
already  found  room  for  itself  The  early 
and  small  attendance  has  visibly  improved, 
both  In  quality  and  numbers,  and  the  school 
has  been  gradually  attracting  to  itself  the 
men  who  are  doing  original  thinking  in 
this  country  in  the  field  of  ethics  and 
philosophy.  To  barely  esist  through 
these  years  was  something;  to  gain  a 
hearing  was  more;  to  adhere  steadily 
to  a  high  and  heroic  purpose  was  more; 
to  be  spiritual,  without  being  religions  In 
the  sectarian  sense,  was  still  more;  and, 
tcrough  all  these  yean,  to  do  honest  work, 
to  steadily  nphold  the  interests  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  truth,  in  the  large  sense,  has 
been  to  do  what  has  never  before  been  done 
in  the  history  of  American  thought  and  let- 
ters. The  Concord  school  has  been  among 
the  material  forces,  like  the  altar  that  St. 
Paul  found  in  Athens,  to  the  Unknown  God 
among  the  Athenian  oracles.  The  colleges 
and  universities  do  nothing  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  the  original  sense;  they  only 
repeat  the  shibboleths  of  the  popular  school 
of  metaphysics;  and  the  lone  thinkers  have 
quite  too  little  pracii  «J  connection  with  the 
world  at  large.  What  the  Concord  school  has 
done  is  to  establish  a  centre  in  this  country 
for  the- unfettered  study  of  philosophy,  for 
the  gathering  of  those  whs  have  something 
to  say  and  need  to  exchange  thought  with 
others.  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  been  ac- 
complished in  some  alight  decree,  and  it  is 
on  this  basis  that  the  Concord  school  has  es- 
tablished in  the  pnblie  mind  a  right  to  its  ex- 
istence. 

Its  future  it  thus  seen  to  depend  upon  its 
past.  It  has  been  a  strong  voice  for  honest 
living  and  high  thinking.  It  has  gone  back 
to  first  principles,  and,  under  the  veil  of 
great  names,  has  presented  spiritual  truths 
rather  apart  from  the  schools  of  thought  in 
which  they  are  environed.  This  is  precisely 
the  work  which  there  is  room  for  H  to  do  In 
the  future.  Every  great  truth  is  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  some  institution,  ticketed  with 
some  name,  paraded  by  some  company  of 
men,  and  is  seen  leas  in  Its  entirety  than  in 
its  appBc'atione.  These  Concord  teachers 
have  shows,  themselves  to  be  able  to  discuss 
ethical  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
truth  on  its  own  merits,  and.  In  discussing 
Emerson,  have  done  something  to  Interpret 
him  in  the  large  sense  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  Goethe  in 
the  tame  fashion  next  year.  In  successive 
sessions  the  men  who  have  dons  Boss  to 
create  modern  life  In  the  sphere  of  thought 
may  thss  be  passed  In  review,  tot 
the  relating  of  their  work  to  the 
growing  convictions  of  men,  or  as  new 
points  of  start.  It  is  possible  by  this  means 
not  only  to  study  philosophy  each  u  these 
men  have  taught  and  such  as  they  suggest, 
but  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  thoughtful 
and  creative  work.  What  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  doing  fcr  the  encouragement  of 
general  scholarship,  the  Ooneord  school  may 
do  for  the  studies  which  are  more  abstract 
snd  concern  the  first  principles  of  knowl- 
edge. And  this  is  all  the  more  possible  both 
from  the  freedom  that  the  Oonoord  scbsel 
has  won  for  Itself,  and  from  the  foot  that  Dr. 
Harris,,  who  .is  its  acknowledged  heed,  bss 
Just  that  wide,  comprehensive  end  hospitable 
outlook  that  is  most  needed  to  relsto  the  eosv 
fuaions  of  thought  that  exist  in  lbs  different 
schools.    In  literature,  m  polities,  in  art,  in 


philosophy  snd  in  religion,  men  are  too  much 
divided,  too  far  a)>art,  see  too  exclusively  by 
their  traditions.  Dr.  Harris  has  la  s  ran 
degree  that  comprehension  of  unity  by  which 
these  divergent  influences  are  brought  to- 
gether, snd  men  are  made  to  see  thtrgs  fox 
their  centrality  and  oneness.  This  large  out- 
look is  not  commonly  taken,  and  this  is  Dras- 
tically what  the  Concord  school  ban  come  to 
stand  for.  If  it  had  been  willing  to  call 
itself  Orthodox,  or  Unitarian,  or  liberal,  or 
Bpirirunllstie,  it  might  have  had  disciples  by 
the  thousand,  and  have  been  landed  to  the 
skies.  It  has  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  Emer- 
son,  chosen  to  speak  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil.  It  hss  had  the  courage  of  its  convio- 
tjone.  It  haa  dared  to  be  tone  to  spiritual 
truth  at  all  costs;  and,  as  this  position  be- 
■eomee  better  understood,  as  its  lectures  era 
presented  to  the  public,  not  in  fragments  of 
speech,  but  in  their  proper  relations  of 
thought,  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  meet 
valuable  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  people  is  here  presented  in  its  essence 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  existing  institutions. 
It  is  possible  for  this  school,  if  in  the  future 
it  shall  be  held  as  near  to  its  original  pur. 
pose  as  it  lias  been  beli  in  the  past,  to  exert 
a  most  healthy  and  beneficent  influence  ujion 
American  society.  It  atands  upon  reality, 
upon  central  things,  and  it  takes  note  of 
those  forces  which,  though  remote  from  what 
Is  visible  and  familiar,  build  the  foundations 
and  direct  the  activities  of  practical  life. 

Fee  tbe  Rellflo-PbUloaophlcal  Journal. 

Tbe  Ostrich  Symposium. 

Discussing  Immortality. 

At  the  Concord  Symposium  of  the  admirers 
and  Idolaters  of  Emerson,  the  genius  of  the 
departed  author  has  been  discussed  by  fifteen 
essayists  from  every  imaginable  point  of 
view.  At  the  same  notable  gatheriug,  the 
subject  of  "  Immortality  "  was  discussed  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  and  we  may  naturally 
ask:  Was  the  discussion  by  a  gronp  of  think- 
ers who  aspire  to  represent  the  highest  wis- 
dom of  the  age,  of  any  interest  or  value  to 
the  seekers  of  truth? 

If  the  parties  assembled  there  were  philos- 
ophers in  reality,  or  if  there  were  a  single 
really  philosophic  thinker  among  them, capa- 
ble of  reaching  the  core  of  a  great  truth  by 
direct  intuition,  or  capaole  o(  grouping  and 
combining  all  the  evidences  that  bear  upon 
any  great  question,  their  deliberations  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive. Bnt  the  very  constitution"  of  the  Con- 
cord Symposium  unfitted  it  for  handling  any 
profound  and  practical  question.  It  was 
composed  ot  the  followers  and  admirers  of 
Emerson,  an  eminently  unpractical  and  il- 
logical author,  who  in  his  outspoken  candor 
never  even  claimeil  for  himself  the  ability  to 
reason  out  a  philosophy,  or  combine  iDto  any 
sort  of  coherency  the  momentary  flashes  of 
bright  and  interesting  thought  which  made 
him  the  brilliant  eccentric,  tbe  prose  poet  of 
New  England,  who  recognized  a  congenial 
brotherhood  in  the  more  rugged  oddity  of 
Walt  Whitman. 

Above  all.  they  were  nnfitted  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Immortality,  which  was  (heir 
theme  on  the  31st.  The  immortality  or  future 
life  of  the  human  spirit  is  a  momentous 
question  of  facts— the  grandest  facts  that 
■cience  has  ever  held  under  consideration; 
but  upon  this  question  Emerson  threw  no 
light.  He  simply  spoke  as  an  oracle,  and 
never  sought  to  ascertain  the  decisive  facts 
upon  which  a  scientific  inquirer  would  base 
an  opinion.  To  his  speculative  mind,  a  few 
mom-'nH  of  vague  but  self-confident  cogita- 
tion were  worth  more  than  a  legion  ot  facts, 
and  in  this  he  has  a  group  of  followers  of 
whom  the  Symposium  gave  us  an  example, 
to  whom  any  ancient  tradition  was  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  modern  witnesses. 

To  the  Emersonian  school  it  signifies  noth- 
ing that  Lord  Bacon  had  consigned  to  the 
limbo  ot  folly  the  Greek  "  phllosophasters  " 
and  their  modern  imitators,  who  cling  to  tbe 
a  priori  instead  of  the  indnctive  method,  and 
who  recognize  their  own  sonls  as  the  reser- 
voirs of  Infinite  wisdom,  from  which  by  deep 
interior  speculation  they  extract  all  the  wis- 
dom that  Immunity  requires. 

The  folly  that  Bacon  condemned,  ar.d  whieh 
slowly  declined  when  real  philosophers, seek- 
ers of  truth,  such  as  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton 
and  Harvey  came  upon  the  scene,  still  flour- 
ishes amine  bookworms  and  unscientific  lit- 
erati. It  has  a  following  in  New  England 
under  the  auspice*  of  Emeison.  who  worship- 
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ed  devoutly  that  upon  which  Bacon  trampled; 
If  I  condemn  in  strong  language  the  tran 
scendental  speculative  school,  I  can  say  noth 
ing  stronger  than  has  been  well  said  by  Lon 
Bacon  and  endorsed  by  the  world's  stronges 
minds.  The  wi«dom  of  the  transcendental 
metaphysicians  is  but  a  cloud  of  words  whic 

bring  us  neither  positive  scientific  knowledge 
of  either  mind  or  matler,  nor  philosophic 
methods  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  nor 
discoveries  of  any  kind,  either  practical  or 
psychological,  nor  laws  of  sociology,  nor  laws 
of  education,  nor  philosophy  for  statesman- 
ship, nor  principles  and  methods  of  social 
progress,  nor  any  real  assistance  to  mental 
discipline,  nor  any  exposition  of  tbe  nature 
of  man  or  true  exposition  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  which  is  their  sole  and  unnatural 
conception  of  humanity. 

From  Leibnitz  and  Des  Cartes,  who  based 
their  so-called  philosophy  upon  the  insane 
conception  that  man  was  composed  of  two 
distinct  nnminglert  entities,  soul  and  body, 
mysteriously  liuked  together,  but  without 
the  slightest  influence  upon  each  other, down 
to  the  last  metaphysical  insanity,  embodied 
in  Schopenhauer,  the  pessimist,  metaphysi- 
cal transcendentalism  has  given  us  nothing 
but  confusing  aud  delusive  methods  of 
thought, or  as  Roger  Bacon  in  his  Oput  ilajna 
well  said  of  the  w«.rks  of  Aristotle,  the  great 
metaphysician  of* Greece,  "a  multiplication 
of  ignorance  beyond  expression." 

The  genius  of  modern  progress,  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  great  standard 
bearer,  has  had  but  one  aim— an  aim  con- 
secrated by  the  divine  principles  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth— to  labor  for  the  conquest 
of  evil,  for  tbe  triumph  over  the  hardships  of 
human  life,  and  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  elevation  of  humanity. 

It  was  with  a  clear  conception  of  this,  that 
Bacon  turned  aside  from  the  then  prevalent 
heartless  philosophies  of  antiqnity  (on  which 
be  trampled  with  a  royal  scorn)  to  champion 
the  service  of  humanity.  "  Bacon  [says  Ma- 
caulay]  was  afraid  of  owing  any  expression 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  any 
man  of  talents  to  employ  in  speculations 
useful  only  to  the  mind  of  tbe  speculator,  a 
single  hour  which  might  be  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  empire  of  man  over  matter."  On 
tbe  other  hand,  he  says:  "  It  is  very  reluct- 
antly that  Seneca  can  be  brought  to  confess 
that  any  philosopher  had  ever  paid  the  small- 
est attention  to  any  thing  that  could  possibly 
promote  what  vulgar  people  would  consider 
as  the  well  being  of  mankind.  He  labors  to 
clear  Democritus  from  the  disgraceful  im- 
putation of  having  made  the  first  arch ;  and 
Anachaisis  from  the  charge  of  having  con- 
trived the  potter's  wheel.  The  spirit  which 
appears  in  the  passage  of  Seneca  to  which  we 
have  referred,  tainted  the  whole  body  of  an- 
cient philosophy." 

That  spirit.the  scorn  of  the  nsefnl.and  scorn 
of  the  practical  investigation  of  nature, taints 
the  writings  of  Hamilton,  of  Carlyle  and  of 
Emerson,  the  idolater  of  Plato,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  that  were  never  applicable  to 
mortal  man.  What,  then,  could  be  expected 
from  an  Emersonian  Symposium,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  old  Greek  folly?  What  but  a  re- 
threshing  of  the  old  speculative  straw,  which 
has  been  threshed  for  two  thousand  years  by 
the  metaphysicians,  without  obtaining  a 
bosbel  of  grain,  or  anything  more  tban  a 
cloud  of  dust,  through  whieh  nothing  can  be 
seen  clearly. 

What  knows  a  true  Emersonian  of  Immor- 
tality, but  the  dreamy  cogitations  which  please 
himself,  yet  give  no  instrnetion  to  others.  The 
question  is  too  intensely  practical  for  sDCh 
minds.  If  souls  survive  the  body  we  can  have 
no  possible  knowledge  of  the  fact,  unless  we 
can  perceive  their  existence,  or  unless  they 
can  present  themselves  and  speak  to  us  In  an 
unmistakable  manner.  Their  failure  to  do 
this  would  be  strong  evidence  of  their  non- 
existence; for  aside  from  such  evidence,  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  which  may  not  be  ex- 
plained bv  a  logical  materialist;  and  when 
such  evidi.uce  is  eicluded,  the  materialist  is 
far  more  logical  than  the  Concord  dreamers. 

But  there  are  thousands,  we  may,  indeed, 
say  millions,  who  have  had  this  clear  percep- 
tion of  their  departed  friends,  and  the  first 
task  for  the  discussion  of  immortality  would 
be  the  collecting,  grouping  and  weighing  of 
this  testimony.  But  what  true  Emersonian 
would  condescend  to  this  study  of  testimony, 
when  he  could  give  an  oracular  opinion  with- 
out any  Investigation  of  facts.  But  far  more 
important  than  the  gathering  of  such  testi- 
mony is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  souIb  of  our  friends  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion l>v  snpearing  in  their  old  familiar  forms 
before' all  spectators  who  take  the  pains  to 
seek  their  presence  properly.  Have  not  thou- 
sands of  such  forms  returned  and  been  rec- 
ognized bv  persons  of  every  class  In   society 
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and  of  every  grade  of  Intelligence,  including 
those  of  the  keenest  business  sagacity,  and 
those  accustomed  to  the  most  rigid  scientific 
investigation?  What  need  of  any  speculation 
when  such  facts  exiHt  and  are  visible  to  all 
who  care  to  witness  them.  Can  we  conceive 
of  any  more  puerile  folly  for  intelligent  men 
than  debating  as  to  the  existence  of  tbe  sonl 
when  its  return  can  be  witnessed  by  every 
one  who  chaises  to  visit  the  places  where 
materialized  forms  are  visible,  under  condi- 
tions which  admit  of  no  doubt!  If  a  council 
of  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Western  plains,  should 
hold  a  Symposium  lo  discuss  the  question 
whether  snch  a  place  as  Washington  city  ex- 
ists, and  should  sternly  refuse  to  allow  any 
traveler,  soldier  or  national  official  to  testify 
that  they  had  seen  it,  would  they  not  have 
heen  quite  as  rational  and  as  likely  to  reach 
the  truth  as  the  Concord  philosophizes? 

Let  us  fancy  a  convocation  of  cowled  monks 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  in  the  year 
1502,  assembled  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  any  lands  beyond  tbe  West- 
ern Ocean,  as  a  philosophical  question,  and 
rigidly  prohibiting  the  presence  of  Columbus 
or  any  of  his  crew,  or  anyreference  whatever 
to  his  glorious  discoveries  (Columbus  himself 
being  out  of  favor  at  Court,  and  therefore  an 
unfashionable  person  to  quote),  and  then  dis- 
cussing the  question  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
metaphysicians  and  the  monks  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  Horkey  discussed  Galileo.  This 
wonld  have  been  a  remarkable  event  even  for 
the  16th  century,  but  to  see  something  of  the 
same  sort  now  among  tbe  educated  people  of 
New  England,  is  enough  to  make  us  blush 
for  our  national  civilization. 

The  Concord  School  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule  by  the  daily  press  for  its  un- 
thinkable verbosities,  bnt  its  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss immortality  and  at  the  same  time  Ignore 
Its  only  positive  evidenoe!,  is  the  crowning 
climax  of  its  folly.  Conld  the  spirits  of  Bacon, 
and  Locke  have  been  evoked  at  the  Symposi- 
um and  the  philosophizes  compelled  to  list-, 
en,  they  won  Id  have  received  an  admonition; 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  DeanJ 
Swift  might  have  suggested  that  when  the. 
ostrich  avoids  its  advancing  enemy  only 'by' 
plunging  its  bead  in  the  sand  with  closed 

eyes.  It  surrenders  all  hopes  of  life.and  when 
a  literary  Symposium  imitates  the  ostrich  ex- 
ample, it  deserves  no  other  name  than  the 
"Ostrich  Symposium." 

It  is  true  that  after  the  old  commonplaces 
of  speculation  on  this  subject  bad  be»n  pre- 
sented in  very  good  English  by  Dr.  Peabody. 
and  Mr.  Harris  had  discussed  the  ego  and  the 
ona-ego,  Miss  Peabody.  with  a  larger  amount 
of  common  sense  than  the  entire  Symposium, 
made  a  modest  reference  to  Spiritualism, 
but  the  reference  was  promptly  squelched 
by  Prof.  Davidson,  who  insisted  upon  fol- 
lowing the  old  method  of  ignoring  facts  and 
relying  upon  speculation  alone,  which  was 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Warren,  whose  specula- 
tions had  led  him  to  the  entire  disbelief  of 
Immortality. 

Among  these  dutions  followers  of  specula- 
tion, it  was  remarkable  that  Dr.  Peabody 
should  say  that  a  working  faith  in  Immortal- 
ity is  rare  outside  of  Christianity.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  among  all  the  followers  of  orthodox 
Christianity  there  is  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  real  living  faith  in  immortality,  which 
exists  among  those  who  look  at  the  enbjeet 
as  a  question  of  fact,  who  seek  for  tbe  beet 
evidences  of  truth,  and  who  know  that  ther 
have  face  to  face  conversed  with  their  de- 
parted friends. 

Evidently  the  Concord  school  has  no  living 
faith  in  immortality.  Prof.  Hall  said  that 
"  he  welcomed  every  argument  that  encour- 
aged what  he  feared  it  might  be  Impossible 
to  prove,  finding  his  own  best  hope  in  the  in- 
stinctivenees  of  this  faith."  Prof.  Flske,  who 
delighted  them  with  a  lecture  of  remarkable 
literary  ability  .and  who  avoided  the  real  issue 
with  acrobatic  skill, declared .accordiog  to  the 
report.that  "the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not 
demonstrable;"  "we  have  moral  probability 
only";  and  Mr.  Sanborn  said:  "We  have  do 
positive  proof,"  to  which  Mr.  Flske  assented, 
and  then  the  Symposium  returned  to  Its  con- 
templation of  the  possibility  of  probabilities 
of  immortality,  weighing  in  its  feather- 
weight scales  snch  probabilities  as  are  evolved 
from  such  arguments  as: "  Can  thought  think 
any  other  than  the  other  that  It  thinks,  and 
by  thinking  includes  within  thoughts  totall- 
ity?  Can  thought  think  itself  dead  or  on  the 
way  to  die?"  "When  I  say  I,  tola  self-con- 
sciousness (thongb  It  may  not  be  realised)  la 
posited.  I  do  not  derive  my  selfhood  from, 
but  impart  it  into,  my  manhood.  My  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  Is  distinct  from  the  ef- 
fect of  my  actions  on  myself  or  on  other*."  A 
notion  worthy  of  the  monks  of  the  twelfth 
century. 
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"  Tbe  two  form*  of  consciousness,  the  mo 
and  the  not  me— I  as  subject  and  myself  at 
object— when  tbo  former  I*  not  reeofrnlted, 
man  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  world. 
That  which  can  coneeWe  of  Itself  as  rabjeet 
object,  which  can  separate  itself  from  itself 
and  recognize  its  self,  ig  self  conscious.  Only 
a*  we  reflect  on  the  objeetlre  world,  and  ree- 
oxnlze  tbe  too  that  does  tbe  reflecting,  can 
we  find  self-consciousness  and  its  necessary 
adjunct,  immortality." 

These  sentences  are  not  a  IfarkTwmln  trav- 
esty of  the  Concord  School— they  are  quota- 
tions from  the  most  copious  and  tnloglstle 
reports  which  hate  appeared  from<Lhls  mu- 
tual admiration  conference.  What  a  singu- 
lar absence  of  reasoning  capacity  is  dis- 
played by  those  who  would  dispose  of  a  ques- 
tion of  met  easily  settled  by  evidence,  by 
such  pointless,  Irrelevant  snd  Illogical  ver- 
bosities as  these,  In  which  we  see  a  survival 
of  the  morbid  speculative  fashion  of  the  dark 
ages,  so  much  admired  in  the  days  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquioas  and  Dnns  Scotus. 

Yet  the  Concord  phllosophizers  are  not  weak 
minded  people.  They  can  think  as  vigor- 
ously as  Cotton  Mather,  even  If  they  are  be- 
hind the  times.  They  can  act  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  with  the  same  sagacity  as  their 
neighbors,  and  can  express  themselves  in 
graceful  but  not  always  lucid  language.  They 
are  among  the  last  surviving  victims  of  s 
morbid  literature,  which  although  Lord  Ba- 
con ronld  not  annihilate  it  at  a  blow,  is  sink- 
ing into  oblivion  along  with  the  wretched 
theology  with  which  it  was  associated  in  the 
days  when  Duns  Scotus  was  followed  and 
revered  by  thirty  thousand  students  at  Ox- 
ford. Nobody  looks  at  bis  philosophy  to-day, 
and  his  name  became  at  last  converted  into 
"  Dunce." 

Like  Duns  Scotus,  the  Concord  dreamers 
are  people  of  true  literary  (but  not  scientific) 
education,  and  if  our  American  Universities 
turn  out  such  pupils,  so  .entirely  destitute  of 
reasoning  capacity  upon  great  questions,  is 
it  not  sufficient  evidence  that  our  education- 
al system  needs  to  be  revolutionized  ?  If  the 
friends  of  spiritual  science  are  wise  they  will 
see  to  the  establishment  of  Universities 
which  can  send  forth  practical  and  rational 
pupils  instead  of  literary  bookworms  of  the 
Concord  pattern,  to  whom  spiritoal  facts  are 
offensive  because  they  are  not  old  and  fash- 
ionable. Jos.  Rodes  Buchanan. 

Boston,  29  Fort  Avenue. 

P.  S.  Since  seeing  a  correct  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  Symposium  on  the  day  that 
Col.  Buudy  attended  and  participated,  I  have 
felt  gratified  by  tbe  evidence  It  gives  of  a  spir- 
it of  courtesy  and  fairness  not  indicated  in 
the  Boston  reports.  Prof.  Harris,  who  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  members, 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  intelligence  and  learn- 
ing, whose  labors  in  behalf  of  education 
t'nstly  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank,  bnt  who 
as  been  unfortunately  misled  by  giving  to 
metaphysical  literature  tbe  time  which  he 
might  have  given  more  profitably  to  science 
and  a  true  pneumatology.  Of  all  the  regu- 
lar participant?  in  tbe  conferenee.the  venera- 
ble and  learned  Hiss  Peaboily  manifested  the 
best  comprehension  of  Its  suojeets.and  might 
have  given  tbe  discussion  a  very  different 
character,  bnt  as  her  reference  to  Spiritual- 
ism was  promptly  rebuked.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Col.Bundy  came  in  and 
gave  the  conference  a  rational  view  of  tbe 
qnestion  they  were  discussing.  If  tbe  same 
liberality  is  continued,  tbe  Concord  school 
may  rise  above  the  ridicule  which  It  has 
heretofore  received  from  the  dally  press. 

Spgfield   Republican 
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Am  "OHs-tnai  Helntiov  !•  Itie  .TaMvrrae" 
—  aPraiftUlBCMaf  lh«  JEmrrvoafaai  Ac«rat — 
The  t>iMQMi»at  of  ibr  C«nc«rcl  Mcbool 
Tbie  Year  «n*j  rVrxl— The  Aatatwver  Be* 
view— Other  Publics  •■•••. 
From  Oar  Special  Correspondent 

Boston.  Monday,  Annuel  4. 
It  Is  nearly  balf  a  century  since  a  young  man 
In  a  slender  book,  of  wbich  only  500  copies  were 
•old  in  12  years,  put  these  questions  and  sug- 
gestions; "Tbe  foregoing  generations  bebeld 
God  and  nature  face  to  face;  we  through  their 
eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original 
relation  to  tbe  universe?  Why  sboald  not  we  have 
a  poetry  aud  philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of 
tradition;  and  a  religion  by  a  revelation  to  us 
and  not  tbe  history  of  theirs?  The  son  shines 
to-day,  n. bo.  There  are  new  lands,  new  men, 
new  thoughts.  Let  us  demand  oar  own  works 
■nd  law*  and  worship."  More  than  a  handled 
years  earlier,  that  is,  In  172.1,  another  of  tbose 
men  wbo  are  perpetually  yoang,  however 
long  they  may  liver—  Bishop  Berkeley!  with 
■America  also  In  bin  eye,  had  said: — 


Tbe  route,  disgusted  at  an  aged  dine, 
Barren  of  every  glorioup  theme. 

In  uu-tant  lands  now  waits  a  better  tune, 
rroducing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

Not  such  sb  Europe  breeds  in  ber  decay*— 
Bath  aa  she  bred  wben  fresh  and  yoonsr. 

When  heavenly  flame  did  auimate  her  day. 
By  future  poets  slialJ  be  sang. 
Berkeley  could  not  establish  his  university  in 
tbe  Bermudas  nor  In  Rhode  Island,  though  he 
gave  to  Yale  college  "a  library  of  8*0  volumes," 
In  honor  of  wuicb  nift  his  portrait  by  Bm Inert 
cow  hangs  at  New  Haveo.  but  tbe  Emersonian 
university,  being  a  much  simpler  affair,  has 
been  established  again  and  again  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be: — 

How  many  ages  benee 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  he  acted  over, 
J  u  state*  tinhorn  and  accents  yet  onlu*ownt 

The  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  small  ai  it 
is,  has  the  characteristics  of  this  Emersonian  uni- 
versity— that  is,  a  collection  of  persons,  however 
few,  who  seek  to  "enjoy  an  original  relation  to 
tbe  universe."  This  is  tbe  secret  of  its  vitality, 
which  has  this  year  sarorised  those  wbo  expect- 
ed most  from  it.  Half  Its  projectors  are  dead  or 
incapacitated,  and  tbows  wbo  remain,  doubting 
a  little  their  ability  to  carry  it  on  with  so  many 
racancies  in  their  ranks,  were  prepared  to  let  it 
»ase  if  that  iebced  best, — wben,  lo,  it  starts  up 
as  vital  as  ever,  draws  larger  audiences  than 
before  and  convinces  even  tbe  buzzing  reporter 
that  thare  Is  something  in  u»  Seen  is  the  frott- 
fulness  ol  tbe  Emersonian  Acorn,  which,  watts 
planted  in  good  soil,  teems  to  grow  to  a  tree  with 
very  little  delay. Tbe  Concord  school  has  elements 
that  are  not  Emersonian  at  al),  but  Hegelian, 
scholastic,  Platonic  or  Neo-Platooic,— but  Its 
vitality  is  Emersonian;  and  therefore  It  was 
every  way  proper  tbat  it  should  this  year 
celebrate  at  length  and  in  detail  tbe  genius  of 
its  planter.  Next  year  it  trill  go  back  a  little 
farther  in  time,  aud  tase  up  tbe  work  of  Goethe, 
"bo  id  some  respects  was  tbe  prototype  ot 
Emerson;  but  this  will  be  done  as  tbe  Emerson- 
ian discussion  bas  tbis  year  been  carried  ou,— 
not  with  mere  history  or  criticism,  but  in  order 
to  apply  tbe  principles  of  this  thinker  or  that  to 
the  uew  and  constant  problems  of  life  and 
pbiloHopby.  There  will  be  20  lectures, — one  or 
two  more  than  this  year,  but  rot  entirely  by  tbe 
same  lecturers.  Prof  Harris  will  be  tbe 
teader.  as  be  ha«  been,  bnt  tbe  distinctly  Ger- 
man element/  will  bo  introduced,  as  it  bas  not 
vet  been,  and  more  space  will  be  given  to  the 
topics  of  modern  science.  Dr.  Holland  will 
speak  on  Goethe's  presentation  of  religion,  Mr 
Miider  od  bis  relation  to  art  aud  toe  ancients, 
Mr  Davidson  ou  "Goethe  as  Prometheus,"  Dr 
Harris  or  some  equally  competent  person  on 
joei.be 's  relation  to  Kant  and  Spinoza. 
Dr  Jones  (possibly)  on  "Faust,"  and 
io  on.  The  definite  topics  will  he  ar- 
ranged as  pood  as  possible,  is  order 
tbat  tbe  readine  of  the  students  may  be 
directed  to  the  special  topics,  as  bas  this  year 
been  much  the  case  in  regard  to  tbe  Emerson 
subjects. 

Tbe  five  lecture*  on  ''Immortality"  with 
which  the  school  closed  were  to  many  the  best 
part  of  tbe  course,  as  they  certainly  were  tbe 
most  crowded.  Evidently  tbis  Is  a  popular  sub- 
ject, irrespective  of  tbe  fame  of  the  lectur- 
ers, wbo  gave  as  diverse  a  rendering  of 
their  common  themes  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Tbey  were  all  new  lectures 
I  believe,  written  lor  this  occasion,  and 
tbey  will  not  at  ouce  be  prided,  as  tbe  Emerson 
lectures  are  to  be.  One  of  tbem  may  come  out 
in  tbe  Audover  Review  in  due  time,  another  in 
tbe  North  American  aod  possibly  one  in  tbe 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  Tbey  were 
closely  written  and  powerful  statements,  each  in 
Its  way,  but  were  found  bard  to  understand  and 
connect  totretber  by  some  of  tbose  wbo  listened 
Rithout  the  uid  of  the  written  Dace  before 
them.  All  ihe  speakers  distinctly  expressed 
ibeir  belief  in  lihl's  immortality,  which, 
in  tbis  age  of  material  science,  has 
»me  to  be  doobted  by  many.  This  in  Itself 
was  noteworthy,  aud  was  very  satisfactory  to 
the  audience. 

Among  tbe  many  sayings  and  readings  from 
Emerson  which  came  out  in  the  lectures  and 
conversations,  was  a  curious  accoont  printed  In 
tbe  Dial  of  1842  concerning  Mr  Alcott's  visit  to 
England  in  tbat  year,  and  the  sort  of  persons  he 
:aiue  lu  contact  with  lo  Londoo  and  Its  neigh- 
borhood. As  a  remioitoenee  of  a  period  which 
rew  of  those  now  living  can  distinctly  recall,— 
ind  as  a  good  sample  of  oue  phase  of  Emerson's 
it y  ie,  it  may  be  quoted:— 

While  Mr  Ppurks  rlrita  England  to  explore  tbe 
naiitucrlpu  of  tne  coloulaJ  office  and  Dr  Waageu  oo 
»  niiat-ion  of  art,  Mr  AJcoM,  whose  genius  and  efforts 
In  the  gTcra  art  ot  education  have  been  more  appre- 
ciated m  England  tban  In  America,  baa  now  been 
kpeuding  tome  mom  lu  lu  tbat  country,  with  the 
aim  to  confer  with  tbe  murt  eminent  educators  and 
philanthropists,  in  tbe  hope  lo  ei  chance  iuielilg too* 
auU  import  Into  this  country  whatever  hlnU  have 
been  struck  out  there  on  tbeaubject  of  literature 
uid  the  First  Philosophy.  The  design  was  worthy, 
and  its  flrat  retulta  have  already  reached  as.  Mr 
AJcfitt  was  received  with  great  cordiality  of  Joy  and 
respect  by  bis  frfeuda  In  London,  and  prwaeaily 
found  thimrelf  domesticated  at  an  Lnstlintkw 
managed  after  his  own  methods  and  called 
atier  LU  name,  the  school  of  Mr  Wright 
at  Alcotl  bouse.  Ham  fin  Survey).  Ha  wma  Intro- 
duced to  many  men  ox  literary  aod  phJmithroprc 
distinction,  and  his  arrival  waa  naada  the  occasion  of 
meettnfE*  for  public  conversation  on  the  great  ethical 
questions  of  the  day. 

Mr  Alcoa's  m.Mdon,  besides  nuking  os  acquainted 
jtfSh  J^S  *asaw|flhl1  — Kl  aaaaarv  at?  aocn*  *xa«4La>aii  pan- 
ivtv.hua  loaded  oar  ubte  wltn  a  pile  of  Liuriuu 
hook",  i>aoiphleta,  maims! tie*,  periodical!,  flying 
pro>pfi-tuM">  aud  iidvert'nciiicnUJ,  proceeding  from  a 
rlau  v<  ry  little  known  in  tLla  country,  und,  ou  ro  iny 
account*,  Important;  the  party,  lmnu-ly,  who  rcpne- 
it-nt  hooml  reform.    Here   are  educational  circular! 


and  coMununw-  Hr-o-Ur*,  aliftj,  plans  for  ttyncretic 
a^fOClHtioiit'  aod  Jr*e.-tiilo;£?.ii»ii  socluitB,  selt^upport- 
lua  juntiiu;iOon,<-jrpernuenUl  normal  t-chucl*,  hydro- 
pathic ind  pinlo-ophic^l  a^ocutioiis,  ueaith  uninna 
»i.'d  p]mlHii.-leru.n  izjmui".  ptrud^es  vtilh'n  the 
rea'.'h  of  all  men.  apr-eals  ^>f  niau  to  wonviu,  and 
-nrcch-itie*  of  internal  niiirrin.c:cilla.«tral**d  by  phn  n- 
olo^ir-al  diagrams  "  Tlifcce  papers  have  many  Mil*  to 
urirvn.-r  for.  Ihireisan  al>ui-d*nce  of  t-npnrtlcinl- 
QCrdof  pedantry,  of  inflation  und  of  want  of  thought. 
It  Hecm"  oj  if  tbee-e  sunpiine  Fchemers  pusbed  to  tbe 

Krefs  with  every  tliou^lit  that  danced  before  tb«-ir 
n  in ,  and  clothed  It  in  the  tuo-t  clumsily  compound 
and  terminated  words,  for  want  of  time  to  und  the 
ricbt  one.  Hut,  although  lli^e  men  use  a  swollen 
iu:d  vicious  diction,  yet  they  write  to  ends  which 
raise  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  criti- 
clsiu.  Tbey  *peak  to  the  conscience,  and  have  that 
superiority  over  the  crowd  of  ibeir  contemporanea 
wuicb  belongs  to  men  who  entertain  a  good  hope. 

This  entertainment  of  "a  good  hope"  gives  aa 
interest  to  tbe  new  Andover  Review  and  its  con- 
tributors which  it  might  not  otherwise  have. 
Like  all  new  magazines,  it  is  very  unequal  iu 
the  quality  of  its  contributors,  which  range 
through  the  scale  of  "eood,  bad  aod  indiffer- 
ent," and  show  only  b*-re  and  there  marks  of 
great  power.  Tbe  August  number,  which  lies 
before  me,  does  net  come  quite  up  to  tbe  former 
standard,  but  bas  two  or  three  good  articles, 
among  tbem  one  on  Dorner,  tbu  German 
* 'Christ  ologist,"  and  oue  on  '"Italian  Politics 
and  tbe  Papacy*'  by  Rev  W.  C.  Langdon,  whose 
long  acquaintance  with  Italy  makes  him  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  He  presents  with  clearness 
and  force  tbe  history  of  tbe  relations  between 
Italy  as  a  nation  and  the  papacy  as  a  spiritual 
power,  and  tbows  thai  one  or  tbe  other  must  eo 
down  in  the  coDtest  that  is  still  to  come.  He 
briefly  characterizes  tbe  Italian  statesmen  from 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  to  Wiogbetb,  and  shows  tbe 
relation  which  the  two  successors  of  Cavour. — 
Rica-ioli  and  Mamiam,— bave  held  toward  tbe 
papal  question.  Rev  S.  W,  Dike  of  Vermont 
takes  up  a  topic  more  directly  important  to  New 
England,  tbe  "Rebgious  Problem  ot  tbe  Country 
Towns,"  and  sbeds  tbe  light  of  experience  noon 
it.  Another  orthodox  minister  discusses  fiction 
in  our  free  libraries,  and  there  is  a  lone  paper 
on  "tbe  minibter's  vacation  and  avocation,"  by 
a  new  wnttr,  Rev  J.  B.  Thrall.  Tbe  only  other 
very  noticeable  paper  is  an  account  and  landa- 
tion  of  "Gen  Booth"  and  bis  "Salvation  Army," 
wbich  tb«  Andover  Review  is  disposed  to 
favor  and  praise.  It  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  rather  doubtful  dis- 
covery by  Bryennios,  tbe  Greek  bisboD, 
of  an  ancient  Christian  manuscript,  which  is 
now  denounced  as  a  forgery,  upon  tbe  strength 
of  a  letter  from  Constantinople  published  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  If  tbe  respectable  daily  is 
not  only  bolting  Blaine  but  douoiing  Bryennios, 
what  will  happeo  to  as  next? 
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Three  Uvea  of  one  American  "woman  of  let- 
ters," published  within  eight  month*  la  Boston, 
are  rather  too  many— and  tbe  reader*  of  Um  old 
"Memoirs,"  of  Mrs  Howe's  Ufa,  and  dot  of 
"Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli"  by  Col  Hlgginsoa, 
must  all  confess  to  tome  dtaappoutmeat  the* 
these  scattered  rays  were  not  gathered  to  a 
•Ingle  focus.  In  this  new  rolama,  the  last  of 
the  three,  the  author  has  bean  fettered  a  UUls, 
too,  by  the  wish  to  quote  chiefly  from  nopam* 
llstred  material,  rather  than  to  take  the  good 
sentences  and  anecdotes  wherever  be  could  fljei 
tbem;  but  tbjg  it  oumnensstsd  ay  M  oaaxoaeaad 
richness  of  new  matter,  which  giv«  the  boos: 
a  value  of  ita  wwn,  and  presents  the 
heroine  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  commonly  occurs.  Among  the  sources  of 
Information  are  diaries  and  correspondence  of 
Marram  herself— and  that  treasure-boose  of 
information  and  thought,  the  50  volumes  of  Mr 
A  Icon's  diary  sod  "autobiographical  ool- 
lecxtons"  to  which  Col  BUglnscn  has  had  some 
access.  And  among  the  features  of  the  book  Is 
a  better  glimpse  of  Mr  Alcott  himself  than  most 
persons  have  yet  attained.  Margaret  Fuller 
admired  Dim  greatly,  if  not  so  much  ss  Emerson 
did,  and  in  writing  to  one  of  bar  witty  friends 
in  1837  she  said:— 

\v by  U  It  that  I  bear  you  are  writing  a  plsee  to 
"cut  up"  Mr  Alcott?  I  do  nut  believe  you  are  gome 
to  cut  up  Mr  Alcott;  there  ar*  plenty  ox  flsa  In  tba 
net  created  solely  for  market,  etc, — no  need  to  try 
your  knife  on  a  dolphin  like  him.  I  should  be 
charmed  If  1  thought  you  were  writings  long,  beau- 
tiful, wise-like  article  showing  the  elevated  air,  and 
at  'lie  tame  time  the  practical  detects  of  his  system. 
V  ou  won  Id  do  a  great  service  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 

fmblic  ,  .  .  If  you  were  here  in  Boston  I  am  sure 
bat  yon  woula  feel  as  I  do,  and  that  your  wit  would 
never  lend  its  patronage  to  the  ugly  blinking  owls, 
wbo  are  now  hooting  from  their  snug  tenements, 
overgrown  rather  with  nettles  than  with  ivy,  at  this 
atar  of  punas  ray  serene. 
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Two  statements  in  The  Index  report  of  tbe  first 
week  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  were  incorrect,  and 
would  convey  a  false  impression.  As  they  were 
plainly  misunderstandings,  will  you  allow  their  cor- 
rection in  the  interest  of  truth? 

The  first  was  that  Dr.  Bartol  told  us  that  "Emerson 
bad  doubts  of  tbe  divine  Personality."  On  the  con- 
trary, tbe  outcome  of  Dr.  Bartol's  lecture  was  that 
Mr.  Emerson  was  essentially  a  believer  in  God  as 
a  real  personality  and  not  at  all  as  a  vague  imper- 
sonality; and  tbe  one  most  clear  lesson  learned  here 
about  him  has  been  bis  firm  belief  in  tbe  reality  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Tbe  other  statement  is  that  Mr.  Emery  and  Dr. 
Holland  "complained  of  Emerson  as  not  sufficiently 
religious."  What  these  two  gentlemen  really  ob- 
jected to  was  tbe  position  claimed  for  Emerson  by 
Mr.  Mead,  as  an  advocate  of  tbe  substitution  of 
morals  for  religion.  This  claim  of  Mr.  Mead  was 
beld  by  them  and  others  to  be  a  misunderstanding, 
tbe  right  reading  of  Emerson's  works,  as  a  whole,  es- 
tablishing tbe  opposite  of  this.  Not  tbe  substitution 
of  morality  for  religion,  but  the  union  of  moraU  and 
religion  they  conceive  to  be  Emerson's  teaching;  and 
they  see  that  religion  was  his  chief  inspiration  and  its 
reality  bis  supreme  insight.  Both  Dr.  Holland)  and 
Mr.  Emery  recognize  this;  and  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else,  during  the  whole  week,  complained  of  bis 
lack  of  religion.  It  is  not  always  necessary  or  best  to 
corner-  misstatements  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  writer 
has  felt  that  a  true  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  School  on  this  question  has  demanded  It. 

H.    R.    8 HAT-TUCK. 
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Religio-Philosophical 
Journal,    Aug,    ?10 

Mm.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  her  address  before 
the  Conrord  School  of  Philosophy,  (July  26th) 
speaking  of  Emerson's  relation  to  contem- 
poraneous Society  and  Literature,  said: 

"  I  cannot  find  that  the  eommnnltT  at  large 
felt  itself  either  richer  or  safer  for  Emerson's 
presence.  This  was  equally  true  of  tbe  busi- 
ness world  and  the  world  of  fashion.  There 
were  many  years  of  his  life  when  bis  word 
and  works  were  valued  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  people.  Even  the  recognized  literary 
men  of  the  time  paid  him  little  attention.  Tbe 
world  of  fashion  only  in  rare  instances  knew 
enough  of  him  to  laugh  at  him." 

Mrs.  Howe  was  herself  a  member  of  that 
so-called  high-toned  Boston  community;  and 
she  confesses  that  the  recognized  literary  men 
"  paid  him  little  attention,"  and  that  the  high 
world  of  society  only  "  knew  enough  of  him 
to  laugh  at  him."  And  yet,  compared  with 
the  far-reaching  prof  audi  ties  of  the  Harnionial 
Philosophy,  Emerson's  writings  are  simple 
and  sweet,  and  are  as  apparent  to  most  read- 
ers as  the  blossom!  og  of  roses  and  the  flowing 
of  streams. 


statement  of  the  reasons  for  immortality 
which  exist  in  psychology,  and  left  the 
discussion  with  the  strongest  possible 
statement  of  the  fact  of  immortality  as 
a  part  of  man's  existence.  The  debate 
was  carried  on  by  experts  with  the  single 
desire  to  reach  the  truth,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  highest  and  best  sort. 
The  argument  from  Christianity  was  not 
ignored,  hut  was  for  the  time  being  held 
subordinate  to  the  truths  of  reason. 
Such  a  discussion  must  do  much  good 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  It  will 
increase  the  beliefs  of  those  who  heard 
it,  and  it  will  lead  many  others  to  think 
the  matter  over  and  strengthen  their 
own  convictions.  It  is  an  excellent 
sign  of  the  times  that  tbe  only  nhiloso 
phical  school  in  the  country  ends  its 
work  for  the  year  by  a  discussion  of  this 
character. 
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A  Stock  Hall  Man.        oub  boston   literabj  lexteb. 


The  session  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  this  year  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  intellectual  and  religious  life 
of  the  country  in  a  debate  upon  immor- 
tality which  has  been  aa  remarkable  in. 
its  direction  as  it  has  been  brilliant  and 
notable  in  the  men  engaged  upon  it.  It 
was  conducted  upon  a  philosophical  basis, 
and  opened  by  Dr.  Peabody,  who  pre- 
sented the  old  arguments  of  probability 
supplemented  by  the  appeal  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Mr.  John  Fiske, 
known  as  the  ablest  exponent  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  system  of  evolution, 
then  gave  bis  ideas  of  the  way  in  which 
tbe  belief  in  immortality  is  reached 
through  the  development  theory.  Then 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  rector  of  Trinity 
church,  New  Orleans,  gave  a  brilliant 
argument  for  immortality  as  grounded 
upon  the  nature  of  man  as  a  part  of  the 
absolute  being  of  God.  Then  Mr.  David 
son,  a  well-known  agnostic,  showed  how 
man's  individual  nature  is  immortal  at 
the  expense  of  the  existence  of  God. 
And  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  tbe  head  of  the 
school,  concluded    the  arguments   by  a 
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From  Our  Special  Comcpoodstrt. 

Boston.  Moo^ay ,  Angnet  11. 
Few  of  those  wbo  beard  tbe  eloquent   spostle 
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plWrlma«%  to  tbs  boDe  and  s^srt  •t.EDMrsosi. 
wbnm  be  reokooed  among  bleiplrltosl  tescbi 
as  dues  tbs  y ounc  Frencha>an,  R*o<*  do  Pojcd, 
wbo  spoke  so  eloguentlj  at  tbe  Co u cord  ecbool 
tbe  oilier  day.  After  bis  retain  to  India  Moeo- 
otndar  *oji  iDviied  to  send  an  rasay  on  J£a»er- 
eon,  to  be  read  at  tbat  school  tbis  hammer;  bnt 
tbe  Invitation,  tboutfb  sent  In  March,  did  not 
reach  blm  nntil  July.  Ue  then  sat 
dovn.  Id  the  midst  of  many  occupa- 
tions and  some  contrnvereiea  prowiorf 
out  of  tbe  death  of  bis  reliuions  leader,  Keabub 
Cbuoder  t^en,  and  wrut«  a  short  paper,  in  time, 
aa  bo  hoped,  to  reaob  America  before  tbe  session 
was  over.  Itdialo  (act,  arrive  a  few  day •  too 
late;  but  Id  lime  to  be  Included]  In  ibe  volntne 
on  Emerson's  Genius  snd  Charsctar,  which  will 
be  published  In  Boston  in  October.  It  is  not  too 
loos  to  ue  given  entire  to  tbe  readers  of  Tbe  Re- 
publican, wbo  have  already  anowo  something 
of  its  satbor.    He  calls  bis  essay f— 

a mrrsom  am  SKUf  raoM  dtdu. 
To  speak  frankly,  tbe  meditative  Btndoo feels 
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what  be  uid  1*  worth  ciuoa. 

MMWMOX'*  LKCTUBJ  O*  POUTICS. 

"Mr  Emerson  lectured  tbU  week  on  politics,— 
sound  doctrine! ,  I  iboagbt,  id  tit  phrase..  His 
audience  enlarges  from  week  to  week.  I  tin 
glad  (be  people  come  to  bear  these  discourses, 
wbicb  serve  u>  arouse  tbe  noble  faculties  nod 
adaot  tbe  senses  to  something  snpersensaal  and 
permanent.  But  ih«7  will  not  understand 
axigbl.  Better  atum  but  glimpses,  however, 
than  remain  In  tlogslsb  obscurity,  iiwi  ndd— 
and  sens*- barn  ilea.  Tbej  aeeai  to  ILatea  io>  btm 
aa  marveling  children  to  a  riddle- ulliag 
eller,  aDiloiu  to  fat  bom  the  puzzle  that 
drops  Iroo)  bis  lips  and  pleasing  their 
dull  win  wub  bis  mystic  lore.  Nted 
enuoith  m  there  of  pome  statement  of  tne 
divine  order  aad  beauty  of  ibiuea,  aod  "special- 
ly in  Lbis  ciiy.  All  miods  teem  to  be  enveloped 
lu  tbe  bewildering  naze  of  sensualism.  Ideas 
are  uut; spirit  is  not;  brato*  and  baud*  move  all 
things,  i'fae  world  is  a  busy  work-shop,  ex- 
change or  ino,  and  whosoever  plies  most  dexter- 
ously tbe  organs  (bat  be  bath,  wbelber  of  bruiu, 
liuDd  or  belly,  aotb  maDfullv  bid  duty,  and  is  an 
accepted  member  of  tbe  body  social. 
Cbauuiug's  e  hies  touch  not  these  fonc- 
iioos  ol  tbe  social  order;  Brownson's 
reasoning*  stay  Dot  the  rabid  instincts 
of  tbe  pnpulace;  oor  Graham's  lovectives  6top 
tbe  career  of  latemuerauce  and  debauchery,  io 
higb  places  and  low.  Emerson  can  scarce  do 
mote  than  please:  for  vain  i*  tbe  hope  of  under- 
u.inine  tbe  louudations  of  meo's  belief  in  fhow* 
aud  shapes,  while  tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  speaker 
is  ustlf  deemed  a  beautiful  show  and  himself  a 
skilful  puzzler  of  meVs  brains.  Not  on  those 
who  bear  these  lectures  will  the  principles 
wbicu  tbey  announce  take  abiding  effect. 
Anuibfr  dav,  another  age,  are  to  e^ 
pou>e  BDd  lire  In  barmony  and  love 
v,  iib  tbem.  Tbe  divine  truths  which  these 
shall  utter  will  be  sown  in  tbe  soil 
<>f  you dc  and  fertile  spirits;  and  these  shall 
gather  the  harvest  in  tbe  "Id  ace  of  tbe  seeds- 
1U40  and  the  sower.  He  shall  reap  in  doe  time 
of  the  fruits  of  bis  toil,  and  the  Lbankful  la^ori- 
ooseess  of  belf-cbosen  disciples  shall  minister  id 
bis  decline." 

In  tbe  same  winter,  long  before  Margaret 
Fuller  became  known  to  tbe  world,  Mr  Alcoa, 
sketched  ber  character  and  foresaw  her  fame. 
One  week  in  January,  be  writes  in  bis  diary:  "I 
passed  an  evening  with  Ml*s  Fuller,  tibe  Is 
given  lo  free  and  bold  speculation  aud  has  more 
unity  of  mind  thau  most  persons  ot  ber  sex. 
Not  wanttoa  lD  imaginative  power,  sbe  possesses 
more  good  cense, -so  necessary  io  balance  tbe 
character  of  a  voxao,  ambitious  of  literary 
rjfcfce,  aod  renting  in  her  own  worth  for  success 
in  life.  Sbe  adopts  the  spiritual  philosophy,  aod 
has  a  truer  perception  ot  iu  bearing  aud  neces- 
sity than  most.  Of  those  who  promise  to  add 
enduring  glory  to  female  literature,  she  seems 
most  conspicuous  among  as." 

Pcriions  of  Mr  Aicutt's  diaries  will  appear  In 
tbe  volume  on  Emerson,  above  mentioned,  aod 
others  in  Prof  Harris's  "Journal  ol  Speculative 
Philosophy"  and  other  magazines  before  tbey 
are  collected  into  a  volume,  which  will  probably 
he  done,  under  bis  direction,  next  year.  There 
Is  material  enough  for  many  volumes,  and  of 
great  variety  both  of  style  and  subject, 

Harriette   Shattuck 
Boston   Transcri-pt 

THE    DEBATE    ON    IMMORTALITY. 

Different  arguments  for  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul  appeal  to  different  minds; 'some 
torms  of  evidence  convince  so  hie.*  p  ebons, 
and  other  forms  convince  others.  jBmlhose 
who  discard  revcTntloKiind  prohablbtjeVnd 
general  belief  unsatisfactory,  the  mijre  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  illogjLal,  and  tbe  "sur- 
vival of  the  fitteat^-lDHiiOicieiH;  in  other 
words,  thoHe  persons  to  wboin  immortality  Is 
not  proved  by  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
tbe  general  desire  ano\  belief  of  tbe  whole 
race,  by  SpirK oaJtsm ,  or  by  the  iligheat  out- 
come of  a  consistent  \beliel  in  evflutim,  those 
who  must  bave'jiroof  and  not  mW  Evidence, 
must  get  this  proof  by  nieans-of  a  psychorogi- 
cal  process  in  tbek  owr*  minds,  wuioo  will 
result  in  the  rccognU8£  dtimmortnlity  as  a 
necesaary  truth.  ^  * 

The  elucidation  of  this  process  was  the  task 
of  ProfeBsov  Harris  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Concord  school.  He  stated,  iu  beginning, 
that  he  should  omit  all  other  evidence  out 
this,  these  varlons  other  forms  ef  evidence 
having  been  already  offered  by  other  speak- 
ers. To  quote  his  own  words,  "We  wish  to 
offer  some  reflections  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
persistence  of  personal  identity  after  the 
death  ol  the  body,  and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  discriminate  clearly  between 
the  persistence  of  a  general  process  (or 
the  continuance  of  a  class  or  spcJes)  and  tbe 
preservation  of  personal  identity  In  the  indi- 
vidual man."  The  problem,  then,  was  to 
show  that  man  as  an  Individual  shall  live 
eternally  and  not  be  merged  In  the  life  of  the 
race  and  live  ouly  as  species— not  lose  bis 
own  Individuality  (and  therefore  bis  Immor- 
tality), but  continue  to  progress  towards  the 
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higher  and  higher  self-realization  of  himself 
as  an  individual  and  eternal  human  soul. 
The  immortality  of  the  species  alone  la,  how- 
ever, a  phase  of  the  real  problem,  "inasmuch 
as  tbe  persistence  of  personal  identity  In- 
volves the  same  generic  activity  that  we  rind 
in  the  species,  but  with  the  additional  modi- 
fication that  it  fa  the  particular  individual 
y.  ho  realizes  within  himself  the  entire  specie*. 
For"  (and  this  is  a  most  important  state- 
ment) "to  be  immortal  signifies  that  the  in- 
dividual is  recipient  of  tbe  effects  of  his  own 
deeds,  and  that  be  grows  cr  develops  through 
this  means,  so  that  his  changes  are  only 
stages  of  self-realization,  aod  not  bis  disso- 
lution." Again,  "When  all  change  in  an 
individual  is  progressive  self-realization,  the 
individual  preserves  bis  identity.  It  tbe 
change  is  caused  from  without  and  repre- 
sents external  influences,  the  change  isloas 
of  identity.  The  exertion  of  personal 
force  or  power  to  change  or  modify  one's 
self  is  tbe  realization  of  that  power, 
and  the  preservation  of  identity  even  under 
ehungc.  Self-modi  Meat  ion  is  self -preserva- 
tion. Suicide"  (death,  the  destruction  of  im- 
mortality) "happens  not  through  seLf-modifl- 
cation,  but  through  invoking  deadly  external 
influences."  Tbe  point  to  prove  is,  then, 
that  man  is  not  changed  from  without,  made 
and  modified  by  his  environment,  thereby 
losing  his  identity  and  with  it  his  immortal!' 
ty,  but  that  among  and  by  means  of  all 
changes  be  modifies  himself  by  means  of  hi* 
environment,  growing  by  the  "effects  of  his 
own  deeds;"  that  he  changes  himself  by  the 
exertion  of  personal  force,  and  thereby  real- 
izes that  force  and  preserves  his  own  identi- 
ty forever. 

The  essayist  here  devoted  several  pages  to 
tbe  discussion  of  the  so-called  "unknowable," 
or  the  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  hu- 
man mind  cannot  comprehend  infinity.  He 
pointed  ont  that  the  agnostic,  In  affirming  a 
necessary  ignorance  of  alt  questions  relating 
to  God,  freedom  and  immortality,  goes  be- 
yond his  province,  since  he  has  the  right  to 
assert  only  his  own  ignorance,  and  not  the 
consequent  ignorance  of  any  one  and  every 
one  else.  The  basis  of  the  agnostic  position 
is  a  metaphysical  one,  and  yet  true  meta- 
physics destroys  this  basis.  "Modern  agnos- 
ticism rests  chiefly  on  metaphysical  grounds, 
which  profess  to  have  discovered  the  Inher- 
ent Incommenstirablenees  of  the  infinite  or 
absolute  with  human  capacity  for  cognition* 
Such  discovery  implies  acquirements  In  on- 
tology, a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  iu- 
finite  and  absolute,  fur  purposes  of  compari- 
son, that  arc  utterly  destructive  of  the  agnos- 
tic hypothesis." 

The  agnostic  position  is.  that  the  mind  can- 
not  conceive  ol  infinite  time,  and  therefore  it 
tan  not  know  or  conceive  of  self-existence 
(which  must  be  existence  in  infinite  time)  or 
Cod,  or  of  existence  in  infinite  time,  or  im- 
mortality. Professor  Harris  proved  that  the 
mind  does  have  a  conception  of  infinite  time, 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the*  priori  conditions  of 
the  mind;  and  that  the  agnostic  mistakes 
the  unthinkable  for  uthvt  nf*t  pict  arable  bit 
;.'n'  ifflttffinalion."  lie  also  showed  that  the 
indestructibility  ol  matter,  which  is  claimed 
l'V  Herbert  Spencer  as  "au  u  priori  cognition 
(  f  the  highest  order,"  also  involves  the  con- 
ception of  infinite  time,  ami  that  if  self-exist- 
ence or  Cod  is  unknowable,  so  also  are  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  aud  the  persist- 
ence of  for.ee.  Inliuite  space  and  infinite 
i  me  are,  however,  not  inconceivable,  they 
aie  only  >,ot  folic  iiilttyinttt;  whan  the  reason 
i.s  employed  instead  of  the  imagination.' 
tliey  are  at  once  conceivable  aud  recog- 
nized as  under])  lng  necestary  conditions 
of  existence  and  experience.  Again, 
il  .-elf-exustence  is  "inconceivable"  because  it 
involves  infinite  time,  then  is  the  mathemati- 
cal fact  that  a  straight  line  Is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  also  "inconceiv- 
able;" for  we  know  that  tin*  always  lias 
been,  always  must  be  true,  and  we  could  not 
know  this  unless  we  could  conceive  infinite 
time  for  it  to  be  true  in.  We  know  space  tjf 
Le  infinite,  and  we  know  time  to  be  infinite; 
consequently  we  must  know  or  have  ^con- 
cept ion  of  infinity. 

And  self-cause  or  self-existence  (catiM  *ni. 
a*  philosophy  terms  it)  is  also  a  necessary 
thought,  inseparable  from  and  originator  of 
all  lemponil  causes  and  effects,  knowable 
am'  conceivable,  indeed  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  human  reason.  An  amplifica- 
tion of  these  three  points  (infinite  space.  Infi- 
nite lime  and  self-cause)  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  compiebension  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  they  underlie,  hut  the  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  admit  of  a  longer  consid- 
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In  order  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man 
as  an  individual  (which  is  the  od1> 
real  immortality),  it  becomes  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  individuality  ami 
the  difference  between  the  individuality  of 
Bi.'in  and  thai  of  the  aniinais  and  plants, 
"Pliysiedogy  ran  afford  n«-  liyht  on  this  ques- 
tion of  ihe  survival  of  the  individual,  except 
indirectly,"  lor  to  find  the  feelings,  thoughts 
and  volitions  (which  constitute  t lie  individu- 
alii.v.and)  which  correspond  to  tbe  physio- 
logical changes  perceptible  To  the  eye,  an- 
other factor  is  necessary,  namely  introsper 
lion;  and  psychology  must  supplement  physi- 
ology. We  perceive  individuality  in  others 
because  we  possess  it  ourselves,  and  it  is  b.v 
introspect  ion  that  it  is  discovered.  The  mani- 
festation of  individuality  is  not  the  individ- 
uality itself,  for  the  latter  is  "an  energy  tlnv 
manifests  itself  or  is  manifested,  and  is  not 
exhausted  iu  tbe  manifestation,  but  remain* 
In  Its  entirety  1>eliind  the  manifestation,  in- 
visible. w  •  *  We  cannot  dispense  with 
introspection  in  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem, therefore,  unless  we  can  disconnect  per- 
si>usl  identity  from  consciousness."  A  con- 
sideration ol  individuality  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. 

"Inorganic  being  does  not  possess  individ- 
uality for  itself."  *  •  •  "Mere  aggre- 
gates" (mountains  for  instance)  ''aw  not  Indi- 
viduals; but  aggregates  wherein  the  parti 
are  at  all  times  In  mutual  reaction  with  the 
other  parts  through  and  by  means  of  the 
wliole",(trees  for  instance)  "are  individuals/' 
An  atom  is  not  an  individual,  for  it  does  not 
exist  distinct  from  its  environment ;  and 
w  here  tbe  environment  is  essential  to  the  in- 
dividuality, the  individuality  is  denied; 
where  ihe  environment  Is  a  factor,  the  object 
is  h  constituent  and  not  at  all  individual. 
"In  an  organism,  each  part  is  reciprocally 
means  and  end  lo  all  the  other  parts.''  Indi- 
viduality "assimilates  other  beings  to  itself 
and  digests  them,  or  imposes  its  own  firm 
ou  them  and  maxes  them  organic  parts  of 
itself;  or,  on  the  .other  hand,  it  eliminates 
portions  from  itself,  returning  to  tbe  inor- 
ganic what  has  been  a  part  ol  itself."  Indi- 
viduality is,  therefore,  "not  a  thing,  bat  an 
energy  manifesting  itself  In  things. " 

The  lowest  form  of  individuality  is  that  of 
the  plant,  which  has  a  unity  of  energy,  bri' 
not  existing  for  itself.  It  is  rather, an  aggre- 
gate of  individualities  (root,  branch,  fruit, 
etc..)  than  a  real  unity.  The  animal,  by 
means  of  feeling,  becomes  a  unity,  all  bis 
parts  being  mutually  dependent  and  not  in- 
dependent one  of  another.  Tbi  highest  form 
of  energy  In  the  plant  is  nutrition  or  assimi- 
lation ;  it  receives  impressions  from  without 
and  does  not  rise  to  feeling;  In  the  animal, 
sense-perception  or  feeling,  and  locomotion, 
are  the  distinctive  features.  Nutrition  re- 
lates to  its  environment  only  negatively  and 
destructively,  but  feellog  can  reproduce  its 
environment,  "can  furui  for  itself,  within,  a 
modification  corresponding  to  the  energy  of 
the  objects  that  make  up  its  environment." 
The  sentient  (or  feeling)  being  "reconstructs 
for  itself  the  external  object."  The  nutri- 
tive process  destroys  the.  foreign  object  (envi- 
ronment) while  the  sentient  process  repro- 
duces  it.  They  are  therefore  opposed  to  each 
other,  tbe  one  destroying,  the  other  repro- 
ducing. Perception,  then,  "preserves  its  own 
individuality,  while  reproducing  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  external." 

further,  "feeliug  arises  only  when  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  organibin  is  reproduced 
apain  within  the  self,"  and  is  therefore  an 
act  of  introspection  as  well  as  a  rseeption  of 
impressions.  And  "the  degree  of  objectivity 
(or  the  ability  to  perceive  the  reality  of  the 
external  power)  is  measured  by  tbe  degree  of 
introspect  ion  ,"  in  other  words,  the  degree  of 
power  of  introspection  marks  the  degrees  of 
intelligence  in  animals  and  iu  men.  The 
plant  assimilates,  the  animal  assimilates  and 
reproduces;  man  assimilates, reproduces  and 
aelf-prsHlncen  or  creates.  As  the  distance  be- 
tween plant  and  the  animal  is  measured  by 
the  distance  between  assimilation  and  repro- 
duction, so  the  distance  between  animal  and 
man  Is  measured  by  the  distance  between 
reproduction  and  self-production,  or  thought. 
In  ether  words,  the  animal  perceives 
the  object  as  particular,  aud  man  per- 
Cel  Vis  ii  hi  universal.  And  'the  difference 
between  sense-perception  aud  thought  char- 
acterizes (lie  difference  betneon  the  indi- 
viduality that  can  survive  death  of  the 
IkhIj  "  vman)  "ami  that  which  cannot  survive 
death  of  the  body"  (the  animal;. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  very  full  exposi- 
tion of    the   dlHerence  between  seuse-percep- 
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lion,  which  perceives  only  particulars,  and 
reason,  which  |>erceives  universal*,  these  uni- 
versal being  "not  mere  classes  or  abstrac- 
tions," but  "generic  processes  that  abide, 
while  their  products  come  into  1/eing  ami 
pass  away."  The  final  outcome  of  this  power 
to  know  universal*  is  that  the  individual,  in 
recognizing  the  object  a«  one  of  a  class,  rec- 
cgnire*  its  own  freedom  and  independence 
of  ac  tivity.  That  which  fixes  the  knowledge 
of  objects  as  universal*  i*  language,  aoi 
language  is  the  manifestation  of  the  powor 
that  creates  oi  ,'  //-r>roit  need,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  merely  reproduces.  Man 
has  language,  the  animal  has  not.  And  these 
distinctions  of  activity  are  not  merely  ths 
proiim  i  of  the  environment,  but  also  tiie  prod- 
uct of  the  reacting  energy  of  the  individual. 

The  mind  tbat  forms  universal  ideas,  and 
thinks  with  them,  mint  be  self-active.  The** 
universal  ideas  do  not  becomeours  by  mean* 
of  a  reflective  abstraction  from  masses  of  in- 
dividuals (classifying  like  aud  discarding 
unlike,  etc.,)  but  they  are  already  there  be- 
fore reflection  begins  to  deal  with  (hem. 
"The  perception  of  the  universal  is  percep- 
tion of  the  self,"  and  "self-consciousuess  is 
not  the  cause  of  universal  ideas,  but  tbe 
universal  rises  with  self -consciousness  as  its 
condition."  "Individual  immortality  begin* 
with  the  perception  of  nniversals  and  of 
self-identity."  Mere  individuality,  that  de- 
pends on  the  activity  of  another  l»eiug  and 
is  not  of  it  sell,  is  not  immortal,  for  i(  cannot 
recognize  its  own  being.  "A  telf  must  be 
universal,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  a  mere  par- 
ticular thing  or  act."  All  the  particulars 
of  the  self  (or  self-conscious  being)  are  really 
general,  bis  general  ideas  being  "aids— pig- 
eon-holes as  it  were,  in  the  mind— whereby  the 
soul  conquers  the  endless  multiplicity  of 
details  in  the  world."  The  soul,  which  is 
immortal,  not  only  perceives  by  the  senses, 
but  "accompanies  its  perceiving  bvaniunei 
perception  of  tbe  act  of  perceiving,"  and  the 
sxinbol  of  this  condition  is  language. 

Self-perception,  or  thonght,  is  above  sense- 
perception,  and  also  above  recollection. 
These  last  brirg  only  the  "crudest  stage  of 
mental  culture. "  "After  the  general  has 
been  discovered,  the  mind  uses  it  more  and 
more,  and  the  information  of  the  senses  be- 
comes a  smaller  and  smaller  port  of  the 
knowledge."  "When  tbe  soul  can  think  the 
creative  thought,  then  it  comes  to  perfect 
living.  *  •*  *  Man  is  born  an  animal,  but 
must  become  a  spiritual  being.  •  *  ■  if0 
jnust  lift  himself  above  bis  mere  particular 
existence  toward  universal  existence."  And 
this  duty  all  peoples,  however  much  de- 
graded, recognise.  Again,  the  ethical,  as  it 
grounds  itself  in  man's  existence  in  the  spe- 
cies, points  therefore  towards  immortality ;  for 
death  "comes  through  the  inadequacy  of  the 
individual  organism  to  adjust  Itself  te 
itt«  environment;  the  conditions  are  too  gen- 
eral and  the  Individual  gets  lost  io  the 
changes  that  come  to  it.  ■  •  *  This  pro- 
cess of  culture  tbat  distinguishes  man  from 
all  other  animals  points  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  an  immortal  individual  distinct  from 
the  body  within  which  it  dwells— an  indi- 
vidual who  has  tbe  capacity  to  realize  vithin, 
himself  the  entire  aperies.  Immortality  thus 
complements  the  ethical  idea.  In  an  infinita 
universe  the  process  of  realizing  the  expe- 
rience of  all  beings  by  each  being  must  itself 
lie  of  infinite  duration."  Iu  other  words,  as 
was  said  when  the  problem  to  be  solved  was 
minted,  "The  exertion  of  personal  force  or 
power  to  change  or  modify  one's  self  is  the 
realization  of  that  power  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  identity."  Man  modifies  hhtuelf  k$ 
l/iefl>18  o/  hi*  environment,  grows  by  the 
effect  of  his  own  deeds,  cAstljrei  himse(f  by 
the  exertion  of  personal  force,  and  thereby 
realizes  that  force,  and  preserves  his  own 
identity  forever. 

The  next  point  which  tbe  essayist  present- 
ed was  tbe  doctrine  so  prevalent  In  our  day 
of  a  school  called  the  positivlsts,  who  carry 
the  idea  ol  unselfishness  to  such  au  extreme 
tbat  It  logically  leads  to  vice  Instead  of 
virtue.  Tbey  advocate  a  disinterestedness 
that  forswears  all  interest,  waives  all  return 
ol  good  upon  themselves  fiom  others,  and  re- 
nounces not  ouly  mortal  life  bat  immortal 
life  and  selfhood  Itself.  "Such  supreme  re- 
nunciation is  tbe  irony  of  renunciation.  It 
would  renounce  not  only  the  pleasures  of  Ihe 
fiesh,  but  the  blessedness  of  virtue  and  saint- 
hood. It  would  renounce  eternity  as  well 
ss  the  present  moment.  Tbe  dialectic  of 
such  a  position  would  lice  It  Into  the  next 
extreme  of  pure  wickedness.  For,  see,  Is  it 
not  more  logical  to  reuouoce  eternal  bleaaed- 
nesB  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  tbe  present 
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moment?    The  more  renunciation,  the  mora 

eil iieal.  Hence  the  denizens  of  the  Inierne 
—those  plunged  into  ail  manner  of  mortal 
nine— are  more  virtuoua  than  the  asinta  im 
paradise-  Fur  the  ilnnera,  do  they  not  re- 
nounce blessedness  (the  form  of  eternitj,  ts» 
infinite  happinew),  and  in  their  self-denial 
take  up  with  mere  temporal  pleasure*  thai 
are  sure  to  leave  stinga  of  oaJn?  What  noble- 
ness, to  prefer  hell,  with  lta  darkness  anal 
fire  and  vice,  to  paradise,  with  lta  serenity 
and  light  and  love!"  To  exhibit  the  utmost 
freedom  from  all  lures  to  happiness,  ia  It  not 
niot-hary  to  do  that  which  will  bring  the 
Greatest  unbappineaa,  and  la  this  not  to  sin  f 

lint  the  truth  ia  that  disinterestedness  ia 
not  an  eaaential  element  in  virtue,  bat  only/ 
incidental  or  relative.  The  true  attitude  of 
luan  la  to  receive  aa  well  a*  give.  He  should 
(indeed,  he  does,  and  mutt  eventually)  be- 
come the  species,  receiving  good,  "not  direct- 
hjj"  but  "aa  reflected  from  hla  fellow  men." 
"Not  to  receive  it  aa  reflected  from  bis  fellow- 
men  would  paralyze  the  circulation  which  1* 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  species, 
and  man's  ideal  wonld  vanish  utterly.  The 
principle  of  altruism  implies  receiving  as 
well  as  giving.  No  giving  can  remain  where 
no  receiving  is."  Hence  ethics  vanish  alto- 
gether if  the  good  does  not  return  upon  the 
individual  from  society.  "The  individual  ia 
cut  off  itom  the  species,  and  cannot  ascend 
into  it.  Humanity  collapses  into  bestiality. 
Civilization  is  impossible  without  the 
ideal  of  the  ravr  as  the  good  of  the 
individual.  I*  is  the  object  of  lau- 
Kiia«c.  literature,  science,  religion  aud  all 
buninu  institutions.  Thus,  too,  immortality 
is  presupposed  by  all  the  iumniuien  tali  ties  of 
civilization.  The  completion  of  spiritual  life 
in  the  communion  of  all  souls  is  the  final 
cause  or  purpose  of  immortal  life."' 

Having  shown  the  necessity  of  an  immortal 
liie  for  man,  the  last  point  iu  Professor  Har- 
ris's essay  was  to  show  that  a  rirst  principle, 
a  stlf-deteruiiUcd,  self-caused,  self-created 
and  creatine  God  exists  as  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of  ail  other  existence,  the  under- 
lying basis  of  all  life  and  all  experience. 
This  be  showed  by  logical  process  to  he  un- 
deniable, and  all  whose  minds  have  recog- 
nized and  followed  the  leading  of  the  a  priori 
necessary  facts  of  thought  must  reach  the 
si.me  conclusion :  "'The  same  Power  which 
creates  the  world  in  the  constitutive  unities 
of  time  and  space,  and  causes  the  develop- 
ineut  from  lower  and  upper  orders  which  we 
behold  in  Nature,  also  has  *in  view  the  erec- 
Tiou  ol  humanity  on  the  summit  of  creation 
as  his  divine  image.  He  will  impart  his 
blessedness  to  others  and  will  therefore 
create  intelligent  beings  to  know  Him  and 
enjoy  Him  forever."' 

The  outcome  of  this  essay  is  not  doubt,  or 
unsatisfactory  probability."  but  certainty. 
There  (>  a  Gnd:  man  7*  immortal  and  shall 
live  icrever.  progressing  everonuard  towards 
:i  nearer  at  d  nearer  likeness  to  and  union 
with  tbc  Divine,  tcward*  the  self-caused  pri- 
mal principle,  who.  in  His  IWe,  creates  l>e- 
ir.gs  destined  tor  a  blessed  eternitj,  and  in 
His  j«t>r.-  leaves  them  free  to  choose,  stand- 
i.g  ever  ready  to  restive  them  whenever 
they  -ball  mm  to  Him.  h.  r.  s. 
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The  Index,    Boston, 
Aug.    14,    pp.    74-75 

DISCUSSION    OF    IMMORTALITY    BEFORE 
THE   CONCORD  SCHOOL. 
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The  discussion  had  been  opened  from  the  Bibli- 
cal stand-point  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Peabody,  D.D.,  on 
Thursday  morning,  July  31.  That  evening,  a 
crowded  audience,  composed  of  residents  of  Con- 
cord to  an  unusual  extent,  gathered,  despite  the 
heavy  rain,  to  hear  Mr.  John  Flake  unfold  tb: 
Origin  and  Destiny  of  Man.  He  began  by  showing 
how  needlessly  man's  importance  in  the  universe 
was  once  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Co- 
pernican  system,  the  greatest  scientific  achievement 
of  the  human  mind.  The  resulting  revolution  in 
religion  has  not  dethroned  humanity.  Neither 
will  that  still  greater  revolution,  by  which  man  is 
no  longer  a  creature  apart  by  himself  zoologically,  »,  S  & 
but  is  a  member  of  the  Catarhine  family  of  apes. 
This  truth  is  not  to  be  overthrown ;  and,  by  its 
aid,  we  can  now  prove,  as  could  not  have  been 
done  previously,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
evolution  or  creation  of  any  higher  being  than 
man.  His  superiority  to  the  apes  has  been  owing 
to  the  increase  in  surface  of  his  brain,  as  well  as  to 
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that  Mr.  Fiske  is  far  above  Herbert  Spencer  and 
man;  of  his  disciples,  and  on  his  way  to  that  intel- 
lectual certainty  which  must  come  of  such  a  will- 
ingness to  believe." 

This  statement  called  ont  from  Mr.  Fiske  a 
reply  in  the  same  journal,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken : — 

"This  remark  does  me  too  much  honor,  and  is 
unjust  to  Mr.  Spencer.  What  I  really  laid  was  as 
follows:  'In  my  opinion,  the  infinite  and  eternal 
power  which  is  manifested  in  every  event  of  the 
universe  is  not  material,  but  psychical  in  its  nat- 
ure ;  and  it  wells  np  in  us  in  the  form  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  thus  a  divine  effluence,  and 
not  the  product  of  an  ephemeral  collocation  of 
particles  of  matter.'  Now,  this  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  held  and  taught  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Much 
in  my  paper  was  entirely  original  with  me,  but 
this  point  was  not" 

While  Mr.  Fiske's  testimony  as  to  what  he  said 
is  without  doubt  correct,  his  statement,  "Now,  this 
is  precitely  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  by  Mr. 
Spencer,"  made  as  it  is  by  the  author  of  the  best 
exposition  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  that  has 
been  published,  and  by  an  author  of  great  ability, 
who  is  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words,  and  to 
state  usually  with  impartial  and  judicial  fairness 
the  theories  which  he  defends  or  opposes,  is  most 
surprising.  For  the  truth  is  Mr.  Spencer  teaches, 
with  so  much  clearness,  with  so  much  fulness  and 
even  repetition  of  statement  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  the  "infinite  and  eternal 
power  which  is  manifested  in  every  event  of  the 
universe"  is  in  its  nature  inscrutable,  and  that  we 
are  unwarranted  in  declaring  it  either  psychical  or 
physical,  since  these  words  have  meaning  only  as 
terms  designating  two  classes  of  phenomena,  which 
may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  "infinite 
and  eternal  power,"  of  which  both  mind  and  mat- 
ter are  but  phenomenal  manifestations  as  revealed 
in  consciousness. 

This,  too,  is  the  position  maintained  by  Mr. 
Fiske  in  published  philosophical  essays,  in  some  of 
which  his  views  on  the  point  in  question  are  given 
at  length.  The  letter  published  in  the  Transcript 
must  have  been  very  carelessly  written,  and  possi- 
bly mistakes  its  writer's  own  position,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  that  which  Mr.  Spence*-  maintains  in 
his  numerous,  works. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  Mr.  Spencer's 
own  works  the  correctness  of  our  statement  regard- 
ing his  philosophy ;  but  our  purpose  will  be  better 
served  by  giving  a  few  extracts  from  Outlines  of 
Cosmic  Philosophy,  which  will  exhibit  the  views 
that  Mr.  Fiske  has  maintained  touching  the  point 
referred  to  in  bis  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  the  viewB  of  Mr.  Spencer,  of  whom  Mr. 
Fiske  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  ablest  disci- 
ple in  this  country,  and  to  the  illustration  of  whose 
philosophy  the  admirable  work  above  named  is 
mainly  devoted : — 

"Our  conclusion  is  simply  this,  that  no  theory 
of  phenomena,  external  or  internal,  can  be  framed 
without  postulating  au  Absolute  Existence  of 
which  phenomena  are  the  manifestations.  And 
now  let  us  carefully  note  what  follows.  We  can- 
not identify  this  Absolute  Existence  with  Mind, 
since  what  we  know  as  Mind  is  a  aeries  of  phe- 
nomenal manifestations.  It  was  the  irrefragable 
part  of  Hume's  argument  that,  in  the  eye  of  science 
as  in  the  eye  of  common  sense.  Mind  mf**"*,  not 
the  occult  reality,  bet  a  group  of  phenomena 
which  we  know  as  thought*  and  feelings.  Nor 
can  we  identify  this  Absolute  Existence  with 
Matter,  since  what  we  know  as  Matter  is  a  series 
of  phenomenal  manifestations.  It  was  the  irrefrag- 
able part  of  Berkeley's  argument  that,  in  the  eye 
of  science  as  well  as  common  sense,  Matter  means, 
not  the  occult  reality,  but  the  group  of  phenom- 
ena which  we  know  as  extension,  resistance,  color, 
etc.  Absolute  Existence,  therefore,— the  Reality 
which  persists  independently  of  us,  and  of  which 
Mind  and  Matter  are  the  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tions,—cannot  be  identified  either  with  Mind  or 
Matter.  Thus  is  Materialism  included  in  the 
same   condemnation    with    Idealism."      (Vol.    I., 
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p.  88.) 

"The  definition  of  intelligence  being  'the  contin- 
uous adjustment  of  specialized  inner  relations  to 
specialized  outer  relations,'  it  follows  that  to  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  intelligent  is  to  surrouud  Deity 
with  an  environment,  and  thus  to  destroy  its 
infinity  and  its  self-existence.  .  .  .  Nor  can  the 
theologian  find  a  ready  avenue  of  escape  from  these 
embarrassments  in  the  assumption  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  disembodied  intelligence  which  is 
not  definable  as  a  correspondence  between  an 
organism  and  its  environment,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  product  of  evolution.  Experience  does 
not  afford  the  data  for  testing  such  an  hypothesis, 
and  to  meet  it  with  denial  would  accordingly  be 
unphilosophic  in  the  extreme.  That  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  disembodied  or  nnembodied  Spirit 
will  be  denied  by  no  one  save  by  those  shallow 
materialists  who  fancy  that  the  possibilities  of 
existence  are  measured  by  the  narrow  limitations 
of  their  petty  knowledge.  But  such  an  admission 
can  be  of  no  use  to  theologians  in  establishing  this 
teleological  hypothesis..  .  .  .  When  we  speak  of 
'intelligence,'  we  either  mean  nothing  at  all  or  we 
mean  that  which  we  know  ae  intelligence.  But 
that  which  we  know  as  intelligence  implies  a  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  form  of  Being  adapting  its 
internal  processes  to  other  processes  going  on  be- 
yond its  limits."     (Vol.  II.,  pp.  395.) 

"It  is  not  the  intelligence  which  has  made  the 
environment,  but  it  is  the  environment  which  has 
moulded  the  intelligence.  In  the  mint  of  nature, 
the  coin  Mind  has  been  stamped ;  and  theology 
perceiving  the  likeness  of  the  die  to  its  impression, 
making  Mind,  archetypal  and  self-existent,  to  the 
die."     (Vol.  II.,  402.) 

"We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
process  of  deanthropomorphization,  which  has  from 
the  first  characterized  the  history  of  philosophical 
development,  must  still  continue  to  go  on ;  until 
Intelligent  Will  postulated  by  the  modern  theolo- 
gian shall  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  earlier  and 
still  more  imperfect  symbols  whereby  finite  man 
has  vainly  tried  to  realize  that  which  must  ever 
transcend  his  powers  of  conception."  (Vol.  II., 
410.) 

Mr.  Fiske  says  that,  if  "we  proceed  to  the  outer- 
most verge  of  admissible  speculation,  and  inquire 
for  a  moment  what  may  perhaps  be  the  nature  of 
that  Inscrutable  Existence  of  which  the  universe 
of  phenomena  is  the  multiform  manifestation,  we 
shall  find  that  its  intimate  essence  may  conceivably 
be  identifiable  with  the  intimate  essence  of  what 
we  know  as  Mind."  In  order  to  "show  this,  a  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  Spencer ;  but  this  passage,  far 
from  indicating  belief  in  the  psychical  nature  of 
the  Inscrutable  Power,  eays :  "While,  however,  it 
thus  seems  an  imaginable  possibility  that  units  of 
external  Force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with 
units  of  the  Force  known  as  Feeling,  yet  we  cannot 
by  so  representing  them  get  any  nearer  to  a  com- 
prehension of  external  Force.  For, . . .  supposing 
all  forms  of  mind  to  be  composed  of  homogeneous 
unite  of  feeling  variously  aggregated,  the  resolu- 
tion of  them  into  such  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Mind  as  it 
exists  in  such  units ;  and  thus,  even  could  we 
really  figure  to  ourselves  all  units  of  external 
Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of  the  Force 
known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  univer- 
sal sentiency,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
forming  a  conception  of  that  which  is  universally 
sentient"  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  448.)  Far  from  teach- 
ing that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  psychical  in  its 
nature,  Mr.  Spencer  claims  that  this  proposition  is 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  proof,  and  of  which, 
properly  speaking,  no  conception  can  be  formed. 

With  this  view,  Mr.  Fiske's  statement  following 
the  quoted  passage  agrees.  Were  he  compelled  to 
choose,  he  says,  between  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Inscrutable  Power  in  its  nature  is  quasi-material 
or  quasi-psychical,  the  latter  is  the  one  he  would 
adopt  But  no  such  alternative  presents  itself, 
since  it  is  open  to  him  "to  maintain  that  the  Un- 
known Reality  which  is  manifested  under  both 
aspects  cannot  legitimately  be  formulated  in  terms 
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of  either  aspect  The  unconditioned  Source  of 
the  phenomena  which  we  distinguish  as  psychical 
and  of  the  phenomena  which  we  distinguish  as 
material  may  well  be  neither  quasi-psychical  nor 
quasi-material." 

The  expression  "God  is  Spirit,"  Mr.  Fiske 
thinks,  is  better  than  the  expression  that  "God  is 
Force."  "But,"  he  adds,  "in  thus  consenting  to 
adopt  a  term  [Spirit]  about  which  quasi-psychical 
connotations  have  clustered,  we  do  not  implicitly 
consent  to  the  clothing  of  Deity  with  definable 
psychical  attributes.  The  moment  we  use  the 
words  'intelligence'  and  "volition,'  we  are  using 
words  which  have  distinct  meanings,  as  descriptive 
of  certain  circumscribed  modes  of  psychical  ac- 
tivity in  man  and  some  other  animals.  Except 
as  descriptive  of  these  Circumscribed  modes  of 
psychical  activity,  they  have  no  meanings  -  what- 
ever; and  to  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  unlimited 
activity  (whether  quasi-psychical  or  not)  of  a  Being 
that  is  not  circumscribed  by  sn  'objective  datum' 
of  any  sort  is  simply  to  call  into  existence  a  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  propositions,  which,  if  dealt 
with  as  legitimate,  would  entangle  us  once  more  in 
the  network  of  absurdities  from  which  we  were  set 
free  by  the  chapter  on  Anthropomorphic  Theism." 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  450.) 

Whether  Mr.  Spencer's  and — as  defined  in  the 
above  passages — Mr.  Fiske's  position  is  one  that 
can  be  successfully  maintained  by  the  highest  rea- 
son is  a  question  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss,  our  object  here  being  only  to 
contribute  to  a  correct  understanding  as  to  what 
the  position  of  an  eminent  thinker  really  is. 

B.  F.  Underwood. 


EDITORIAL  BOTES. 

BY  B.  F.  U. 

The  Nation  says  very  properly  that  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  "is  not  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  old  and  accepted  sense  at  all.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  called  the  Concord  Summer  Ly- 
ceum or  the  Concord  Lecture  Bureau.  It  serves 
to  protract  the  New  England  lyceum  period,  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  winter  months,  into  the  hot 
weather;  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  develop  a 
philosophical  system  of  any  kind." 

Thovgu  I  have  argued  that,  in  ascribing  to  the 
Unknowable  Cause  of  things  such  human  attri- 
butes as  emotion,  will,  and  intelligence,  we  are 
using  words  which,  wheu  thus  applied,  have  no 
corresponding  ideas,  yet  I  have  also  argued  that 
we  are  just  as  much  debarred  from  denying  as 
we  are  from  affirming  such  attributes.  Since,  as 
ultimate  analysis  brings  us  everywhere  to  alterna- 
tive impossibilities  of  thought,  we  are  shown  that, 
beyond  the  phenomenal  order  of  things,  our  ideas 
of  possible  and  impossible  are  irrelevant. — Herbert 
Spencer. 

Lilian  Whiting,  referring  in  one  of  her  weekly 
letters  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  to  the  apotheosis 
of  Emerson  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
makes  this  suggestion :  "The  programme,  so  far  as 
a  mere  ordinary  conscious  entity  like  your  corre- 
spondent can  discern,  is  a  very  complete  one  with 
a  single  exception-  Would  it  not  be  well  to  invite 
the  classic  Matthew  to  'pull  himself  together,'  and 
come  over  with  an  address  on  'The  Limitations  of 
Emerson,  with  a  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Things 
that  Emerson  was  not'?" 

Mr.  F.  M.  Holland  writes :  "It  is  bat  simple 
justice  to  Mr.  Mead  to  say  that  no  one  who  spoke 
at  Concord  strove  more  faithfully  and  successfully 
to  give  exactly  what  Emerson  said  and  thought 
The  lecture  showed  that  they  both  revered  religion 
deeply,  that  they  thought  morality  incomplete 
without  it  but  that  they  both  knew  that  a  relig- 
ious life  ought  to  consist  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
ceremony.  It  was  inability  to  agree  with  either 
of  them  on  this  last  point  that  prompted  all  the 
criticism  made  on  the  lecture  that  evening  and  the 
next  morning.  I  speak  here  as  I  did  when  I 
quoted  Dr.  Bartol,  on  the  basis  of  notes  made  on 
the  spot" 
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lile?  It  Si  my  opinion  that  to  a  great  majority 
immortality  Is  of  interest  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not 
of  philosophical  speculation.  The  very  point  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  which  should  have  been 
brought  into  this  dlscossion  has  been  studiously 
avoided,  except  as  it  was  brought  np  by  a  speaker 
yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  it.  Here  in 
old  Concord,  upon  this  historic  ground,  where  was 
'fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world/  there  should 
be  moral  courage  to  investigate  candidly  these  phe- 
nomena. They  are  here,  and  here  to  stay,  and  must 
be  met  in  a  spirit  of  honest  Inquiry. 

"To  some  philosophers  present,  this  'wretched  de- 
lusion,' as  It  was  termed  yesterday,  seems  a  most 
annoying  and  intolerable  thing.  Spiritualism,  as  it  is 
called, — I  don't  like  the  word  particularly,— I  mean 
those  facts  which  are  classed  as  Spiritualism,  are  as 
well  attested  as  any  other  facts  of  human  experience. 
I  can  name  hundreds  of  lawyers,  men  trained  in  the 
rules  of  evidence,  who  firmly  believe  in  Spiritualism; 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Illinois,  and  courts  of  other  States,  who  have  long 
been  believers  in  spirit  return,  whose  testimony  ad- 
mlU  of  no  denial. 

"That  these  phenomena  do  occur,  millions  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  affirm.  You  cannot  ignore 
Spiritualism.  It  won't  be  put  down:  it  cannot' be 
sneered  out  of  existence.  Scientific  men  like  Crookes, 
Wallace,  Zollner,  and  others,  after  many  cautious  ex- 
periments, long  and  close  observation,  testify  to  the 
reality  of  these  phenomena.  The  subject  is  entitled  to 
attention  at  your  hands  in  considering  the  continuity 
of  life  beyond  the  grave.  Spiritualism  is  a  synthesis 
of  well-attested  facts,  and  affords  a  scientific  basis  for 
belief  in  a  future  life. 

"The  statement  was  made  last  night  by  Prof.  Fiske 
that  the  question  of  a  future  life  was  a  question  of 
religion,  and  not  of*  science.  This  was  a  strange  re- 
mark for  a  man  of  science  to  make.  To  me,  it  is  a 
matter  of  science,  and  affords  a  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  religion. 

"In  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  some  Spiritualists,  and 
of  the  cranks  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Spir- 
itualism, despite  the  fact  that  of  mercantile  Spiritual- 
ism, which  is  peddled  about  the  country  at  prices 
ranging^  from  a  postage-stamp  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  which  is  fraud,  and  that  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  cao  be  accounted  for  on  another 
hypothesis  than  that  of  spirit  return, — despite  all  this, 
there  still  remains  a  large  residuum  which  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way  than  that  of  spirit  return 
and  manifestation.  The  whole  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  and  judged  upon  its  merits. 
It  has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  fairly  treated. 

"I  would  like  to  see  here  in  Concord  a  Psychical  Re- 
search Society,  either  in  connection  with  this  School 
or  independent  of  it,  where  this  subject  could  be  care- 
fully and  patiently  studied.  If  it  is  not  undertaken 
here,  it  will  be  elsewhere.  A  movement  Is  already  on 
foot  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  en- 
terprise. It  is  your  duty  as  philosophers,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  look  into  these  phenomena.  If  the  claims  made 
for  them  are  not  true,  let  us  know  it.  If  they  are  true, 
add  your  confirmation  to  the  accumulating  testimony 
in  their  favor.     Truth,  and  truth  alone,  is  what  we 

want." 

Remarks  br  Pr«f.  Ilarria. 

Prof.  Harris  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Bundy  as  the  editor 
of  the  Reliyio-Philosophical  Journal  and  a  representa- 
tive of  clean  Spiritualism.  Though  he  [Harris]  did  not 
admit  and  believe  all  Spiritualists  claim  for  their  be- 
lief, yet  he  thought  there  wan  a  great  deal  in  Spirit- 
nallsm  to  be  found  out.  If  a  man  can  manifest  him- 
self here,  he  can,  under  certain  conditions,  hereafter. 
"We  are  coming,"  naid  Prof.  Harris,  "to  an  age  in 
which  we  are  going  to  take  it  [Spiritualism]  up  scien- 
tifically. It  is  an  age  of  development  and  liberty." 
The  professor  commended  the  work  of  the  London 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  recommended  his 
hearers  to  procure  and  study  Its  reports.  He  encour- 
aged scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  but 
aaid  substantially  that  there  were  different  ways  of 
studying  immortality,  and  each  person  would  follow 
bis  own  bent.  He  referred  very  briefly  to  obsession 
and  possession,  and  said  he  would  touch  upon  Spirit- 
ualism Id  his  essay  the  next  morning.  He  then  intro- 
duced 

fls>*.  IfefaWlla  BfKker  H*»ker, 

a  sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  who  proceeded  to 
give  a  graphic  account  of  her  own  experience  as  a 
medium.  While  in  Paris,  some  years  before,  she  had 
some  wonderful  manifestations  through  ber  own  me- 
diumshlp,  receiving  at  that  time  and  later  convincing 
messages  from  her  father  and  mother.  Samuel  Bowles 
bad  been  the  Intimate  friend  of  ber  husband,  and 
often  came  to  them,  establishing  bis  Identity  beyond 
question. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  Saturday,  the  2d  lost.,  In  Its 
report  o(  the  session,  says  of  Mrs.  Hooker  :  "Mrs. 
Hooker,  who  In  the  opinion  of  many  seemed  more 
fit  for  the  Insane  asylum  than  for  the  platform,  made 
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an  earnest,  touching,  and  painfully  interesting  speech, 
chiefly  concerning  her  own  beliefs  and  doings  as  a 
Spiritualist,  but  did  not  go  beyond  the  woman's 
reason,— her  personal  experiences.  She  is  a  specimen 
of  the  diseased  individuality  that  always  more  or  leas 
gathers  around  any  company  of  honest  people  who 
are  trying  to  do  real  thinking  In  the  world." 

Of  Mr.  Bundy,  the  same  report  says  :  "Yesterday, 
Spiritualism  was  alluded  to  as  tending  to  degrade 
immortality  [referriog  to  Rev.  Bush's  remarks];  and 
Mr.  Bundy  came  in  to-day  all  bristling  for  the  fight, 
as  if  he  had  been  insulted  and  must  vindicate  himself 
and  his  cause.  He  spoke  defiantly,  and  challenged 
the  School,  forgetting  entirely  the  proprieties  of  the 
place  and  the  character  of  the  discussion." 

On  the  morning  of  the  publication  of  the  Herald's 
account,  Prof.  Harris  aaid  to  Mr.  Bundy  that  he  was 
sorry  the  reporter  had  made  such  a  statement,  and 
that  ft  was  unwarranted.  He  disclaimed  for  the 
School  all  thought  of  defiance  or  impropriety  on  Mr. 
Bundy's  part.  Mr.  Bundy  is  understood  to  say  he 
received  the  most  courteous  and  friendly  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  management  of  -.he  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  from  al  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  in  that  delightful  village.  The 
writer  of  the  Herald's  report  is  said  to  be  Rev.  Julius 
H.  Ward,  an  Episcopal  minister. 

Ibid* .    p.    82 

A  CORRECTION  BY  MR.  MEAD. 

Editors  of  The  Index  :— 

In  a  communication  to  The  Index  of  this  date,  Mrs. 
Shattuck  represents  me  as  claiming  for  Emerson,  in 
s?7  eee*m&  lerKM*  on  "EmerBOD'ji  JSthlcs"  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  the  position  of  an 
"advocate  of  the  substitution  of  morals  for  religion." 
This  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  doctrine  stated  is 
neither  my  own,  as  those  familiar  with  my  thought 
well  know;  nor  is  it  Emerson's.  The  purpose  of  my 
quite  extended  remarks  upon  this  portion  of  my 
subject  was  the  farthest  possible  from  that  indicated. 
It  was  to  show,  to  use  Emerson's  own  words,  that 
"the  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to  its  identity 
with  morals,"  and  that  "theology"  (by  which  Emer- 
son here  means  the  creeds  and  cults)  "is  the  rhetoric 
of  morals." 

"The  popular  religion,"  says  Emerson,  "echoes 
an  original  conscience  in  men.  The  commanding 
fact  which  I  do  not  see  is  the  sufficiency  of  the 
moral  sentiment.  We  buttress  it  up,  in  shallow 
hours  or  ages,  with  legends,  traditions,  and  forms, 
each  good  for  the  one  moment  in  which  it  was  a 
happy  type  or  symbol  of  the  Power;  but  the  Power 
sends  in  the  next  moment  a  new  lesson  which  we 
lose  while  our  eyes  are  reverted  and  striving  to 
perpetuate  the  old."  "The  life  of  the  once  omnipo- 
tent traditions  was  really  not  in  the  legend,  but  in 
the  moral  sentiment  and  the  metaphysical  fact  which 
the  legends  enclosed."  "The  creed,  the  legend, 
forms  of  worship,  swifily  decay.  Morals  is  the  in- 
corruptible essence."  "Ethics  are  thought  not  to 
satisfy  affection.  But  all  the  religion  we  have  is  the 
ethics  of  one  or  another  holy  person."  "The  first 
position  I  make  is  that  natural  religion  supplies  still 
all  The  facts  which  are  disguised  uutler  the  dogmas  of 
popular  creeds."  "All  the  dogmas  rest  on  morals 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  youth  or  maturity,  of 
more  ur  less  fancy  in  the  recipient.  The  stern  deter- 
mination \v  do  justly,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  chaste 
and  humble,  was  sultstautially  the  same,  whether 
under  a  self-re*  pee  t  or  under  a  vow  inade  on  the 
knees  at  the  shrine  of  Madonne."  ''Men  will  learn 
to  put  back  the  emphasis  peremptorily  on  pure 
morals,  to  make  morals  the  absolute  test,  and  so 
drive  out  the  false  religious." 

.  These  passages  were  read  in  my  lecture  almost  In 
the  above,  order*  and  they  would  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  Emerson's  real  position,  which  Is  also  my 
own  position.  The  endeavor  is  to  show  tbst  the  prog- 
rex,  of  religion  is  to  a  point  behind  the  traditional 
symbols, —a  point  where  the  bou!  "finds  itself  face  to 
face  with  tbe  majestic  Presence,  reads  the  original  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  original  of  Gospels  and 
Epistles."  Tbe  relation  in  which  the  soul  thnt  finds 
itself,  consciously  adopting  the  Conscious  Universal 
Law  as  tbe  law  of  Its  own  life,  Is  what  Emerson  calls 
the  moral  relation;  and  religion  is  "the,  emotion  of 
reverence  which  tbe  presence  of  tbe  universal  ever 
exerts  in  tbe  individual."  I  cannot  think  that  tbe 
meaning  of  my  lecture  was  generally  misunderstood, 
but  I  am  glad  of  any  occasion  to  repeat  and  enforce 
these  fundamental  principles. 

Edwin  D.  Mbjld. 

Boston,  August  7,  1884. 
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The  Nation,    Aug. 

It  has  at  last  been  discovered  that  Emer- 
son was  orthodox.  The  discovery  has  been 
made  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
Some  of  the  moat  ardent  disciples  of  Emer 
son  there  are  orthodox  themselves,  and  that 
is  the  way  the  discovery  was  made.  It  la 
possible  that  Earav^  Orthodoxy  was  ex- 
tracted fn^ahjl  fajkions  address  before  the 
Cambridge  Div^itj  School  in  1838.  We 
expect  to  learn  erentnally  that  John  Calvin 
was  a  Unitarian,  Saratov  a  Calviniat,  and 
Land  a  Puritan.  Prof.  Patton,  howevmr, 
continues  to  believe  that  ■th*  unstinted 
praise  of  Emerson,  which  evan  Christiana 
have  not  hesitated  to  indulge  in,ia  an  intuit 
to  Christianity." 

The  existence  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  seems  to  be  eiplaioed  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  school  of  philosophy 
in  the  old  and  accepted  sense  at  all.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  called  tbe  Concord  Summer 
Lyceum  or  the  Coftrord JfccAire  Bureau.  It 
serves  to  protract  (Re^ew  England  lyceum 
period,  hitherto  confined  to  thtjtinter months, 
into  the  hot  weather,  but  it  does  not  under- 
take to  develop  a  "  philosophical  system 
of  any  kind.  All  prayroui-  sonools  of  phi- 
losophy, from  the  days,  df  Arislotle  to  those 
of  Comte,  were  based  on  some  definite  intel- 
lectual plan,  involving  premises,  argument, 
and  conclusions,  and  the  premises,  argument, 
and  conclusions  of  one  excluded  those  of  an- 
other. You  might  be  an  Aristotelian  or  a 
Platonist,  hut  you  could  not  be  both  at  once 
any  more  than  you  can  in  politics  be  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Prohibitionist.  So  you  might 
be  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean,  but  a  choice 
was  necessary.  A  Hegelian  cannot  be  a 
Kantian,  any  more  than  a  Presbyterian  can 
be  an  Atheist.  To  judge  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Concord  School,  tbe  great,  service  ren- 
dered by  Emerson — without  whom  it  would 
never  have  existed — to  philosophy  lay  in  In- 
venting a  sort  of  eclectic  method,  In  which  you 
could  take  a  Kantian  premise  and  Aristotelian 
argument,  or  vice  versa,  and  derive  from  them 
any  conclusions  that  seemed  desirable.  This 
was  what  Emerson  practised  successfully  all 
his  life,  and  so  great  was  his  authority  that  he 
persuaded  his  followers  that  the  resulting 
melange  was  the  pure  milk  of  philosophy,  and 
not,  as  sceptics  thought,  a  mixed  American 
drink.  The  trouble  with  his  followers 
seems    to   be   that   they  have  adopted  his 
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A    CONCORD    LOVE    BONO. 


BhaU  ws  meet  again,  lovs, 
In  us  distant  When,  lovs. 
When  tbe  Now  ti  Then,  love. 


And  the  Present  Part? 
Shall  tbe  mystic  Yonder, 
On  which  I  ponder, 
I  sadly  wonder, 

With  thee  be  cast? 

Ah,  the  joyless  fleeting 
Of  oo  r  primal  meeting, 
And  tbe  fateful  greeting 

Of  tbe  How  and  Why  I 
Ah,  tbe  Thingness  flying 
Prom  tbe  Hereness,  sighing 
Por  a  love  undying 

That  fain  would  die! 

Ah,  the  Ifneas  sadd'niag, 
The  Wblchntae  madd'nlog. 
And  tbe  Bnt  uogladd'nlng, 

Tbst  lis  behind! 
When  the  signless  token 
Of  lovs  la  broken 
Id  the  speech  unspoken 
Of  mind  to  mind  I 

But  ths  mind  psreelveth 
When  tbe  spirit  grlevath, 
And  tbe  bean  rsllevetb 

Itself  of  won. 
And  tbe  doubt-mlata  lifted 
Prom  the  eye*  love-gixsad 
Are  rent  and  rifted 

Id  tbe  warmer  glow. 

In  the  loner  Me,  love, 
Aa  I  turn  to  thee,  love, 
I  teem  to  see,  lore, 

No  Ego  there. 
Bat  tbe  Mtneee  dead,  love, 
Tbe  TbMDcu  fled,  love. 
And  bora  Instead,  lovs. 

An  Danes*  rare  1 

James  JarracT  Boon. 
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of  interest  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  Professor  commended  the  work  of  th»  Lon-  unequal  distinctness  of  tLeir  persistence,—*  defect 
philosophical  speculation.  The  rery  point  don  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  re-  and  limitation  of  human  consciousness.  And  I  be- 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  commended  his  hearers  to  procure  and  study  lleve  tbat  tDe  entire  present  is  but  a  negation,— »  gate 
should  have  been  brought  into  this  discos-  its  reports.  He  encouraged  scientific  lores-  through  which  the  waves  of  the  universal  beinc  flow 
sion,  has  been  studiously  avoided  except  as  it  tigation  of  the  phenomena,  but  said,  sub-  'rom  the  eterDal  ,uture  int0  the  ,ikewise  eterual  '""'• 
was  brought  up  by  a  speaker  yesterday  for  stanliaily,  that  there  were  different  ways  "Dtd  ,rom  tl,e  e,ernal  past  iDto  the  Ukt™"  et*ri"" 
the  purpose  of  sneering :at ,R  Her,  in  old  of  studying  immortality,  and  each  person  \™i  „.,,,„  lB  an  imnlutable  aD(1  eternal  Mora, 
Coneort.  upon  this  historic  ground  where  would  follow  his  own  bent  He  referred  very  £„„,  not  a  mere  matter  of  individual  opinion  or  in- 
was  'fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,'  briefly  to  obsession  and  possession,  and  said  terpretation,  but  inherent  and  innate  in  all  thing* 
there  shonld  be  moral  courage  to  candidly  he  should  touch  upon  Spiritualism  in  his  as-  and  relations;  eternally  binding  on  all  parts  of  the 
investigate  these  phenomena;  they  are  here,  say  the  next  morniug.  fle  then  introduced  universal  being;  manifested  to  human  feeling  (emo- 
and  here  to  stay  and  must  be  met  In  a  spirit  Mrs.  Isabella  beecher  booker,  tional  cognition)  as  a  svstem  of  hopes,  dcsi"--«.  and 
of  honest  inquiry.  a  sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  proceed-    PurP°'"~ 

"Tosome  philosophers  present  this 'wretch-  ed  to  give  a  graphic  account  of  her  own  ex- 

ed  delusion,'  as  it  was  termed  yesterday,  seems  perience  as  a  medium.    While  in  Paris,  some 

a  most  annoying  and  intolerable  thing.  Splr-  years  before,  she  had  some  wonderful  mani- 

itualism,  as  it  is  called— I  don't  like  the  word  testations  through  her  own  medinmship,  re- 

particularly— 1  mean  those  facts  which  are  ceiving  at  that  time  and  later,  convincing    And  I  believe  that  the  release  and  redemption  from 

classed  as  Spiritualism,  are  as  well  attest-  messages  from  her  father  and  mother.  Sam- 

ed  as  any  other  facts  of  human  experience.  nei  Bowles  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 

I  can  name  hundreds  of  lawyers,  men  train-  ner  bushand.  and  often  came  to  them,  estab- 

ed  in  .  the  rules  of  evidence,  who  firmly  be-  Ushin(t  hls  lderjtlt,  bey0nd  qneMou. 

heve  in  Spiritualism;  judges  of  the  Supreme  The  Boston  Herald  of  Saturday,  the  2nd 

Court,  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois,  and  insL,  in  ,„  report  of  tne  8e8Bion,  „,,  of  Mrs. 

courts  of  other  States,  *ho  have  long  been  Hooker:  "  Mrs.  Hooker,  who.  in  the  opinion 

believers  in  spirit  return;  whose  testimony  of  many,  aeemed  more  flt  for  the  ln9ane  aBy. 
admits  of  no  denial. 


ries  of  -*ui  iiuuie  more  or  less  dis- 
torted by  imperfections  of  emotional  power, —  to 
human  thought  (logical  cognition)  as  a  system  of 
relations  subsisting  between  the  compelling  causes  of 
the  past  and  the  lilw'rating  purposes  of  the  future, — 
between  beauty,  truth,  and   happiness  in  existence. 


"That  these  phenomena  do  occur,  minions 
of  intelligent  men  and  women  affirm.  You 
eannot  Ignore  Spiritualism!  It  won't  be  put 
down;  it  cannot  be  sneered  out  of  existence. 
Scientific  men  like  Crookes.  Wallace,  ZflU- 
ner  and  others,  after  many  cautious  experi- 
ments, long  and  close  observation,  testify  to 
the  reality  of  these  phenomena.  The  subject 
is  entitled  to  attention  at  your  hands  in  con- 
sidering the  continuity  of  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Spiritualism  is  a  synthesis  of  weU 
attested  facts,  and  affords  a  scientific  basis 
for  a  belief  in  a  future  life. 

"  The  statement  was  made  last  night  by 
Prof.  Fiske,  that  the  question  of  a  future  life 


lum  than  for  the  platform,  made  an  earnest, 
touching  and  painfully  interesting  speech, 
ehicfiy  concerning  her  own  beliefs  and  do- 
ings as  a  Spiritualist,  but  did  not  go  beyond 
the  woman's  reason — her  personal  experien- 
ces. She  is  a  specimen  of  the  diseased  indi- 
viduality that  always  more  or  less  gathers 
around  any  company  of  honest  people  who  are 
trying  to  do  real  thinking  in  the  world." 

Of  Mr.  Bandy,  the  same  report  says:  "  Yes- 
terday, Spiritualism  was  alluded  to  as  trying 
to  degrade  immortality  (referring  to  Rev 
Bush's  remarks),  and  Mr.  Bandy  came  in  to- 
day, all  bristling  for  fight,  as  if  he  had  been 
insulted  and  must  vindicate  himself  and  his 
cause.    He  spoke  defiantly,  and  challenged 


was  a  question  of  religion  and  not  of  science,  the  School,  forgetting  entirely  the  proprieties 
This  was  a  strange  remark  for  a  man  of  sd-  0f  the  place  and  the  character  »£  the  discus- 
ence  to  make  Tome  It  is  a  matter  of  science;   sion  " 

and  affords  a  basis  on  which  to  bnild  a  ra-  Mr.  Bundy  is  understood  to  say  that  he  re- 
"IPon-  eeived  the  most  courteous  and  friendly  treat- 

"  In  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  some  Spiritual-   ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Management  of  the 
Ists,  and  of  the  cranks  who  have  attached   Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  from 
themselves  to  Spiritualism;  despite  the  fact   all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  that 
that  of  mercantile  Spiritualism,  which  is   delightful  village, 
peddled  about  the  country  at  prices  murine      _  ..     .     ..     „     ,.  .       .. ..    . 

from  a  postage  stamp  to  twenty-five  dX£      ThDe  TT  w  T /i™,         "5  ? 
fifty  per  cenu  is  fraud,  and  that  Iwenty-flVi  onf  ^  J"U"  W*rd  °*  Rolbury' an  EplT 
per  cent,  more  can  be  accounted  for  on  an-   p8'  pr'68t  '"b'.ut  a  charge    who  preaches 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  spirit  return-  f^  »>e  can  get  a  chance  and  does  odd  jobs 

despite  all  this,  there  still  remains  a  large'  for  tbe  "wapmpari. 

residuum  which  can  be  explained  in  no  otb>     m,         x 

er  way  than  that  of  spirit  return  and  mani-     The    Index,     Boston, 
testation.    The  whole  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety  and  judged  npon  it* 
merits.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  that  It  shall 
be  fairly  treated. 

"I  would  like  to  see  her*  in  Coneord  * 
Psychical  Research  Boeiety,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  this  School  or  independent  of  it, 
where  this  subject  could  be  carefully  and  pa- 
tiently studied.  If  it  is  not  undertaken  bar*, 
it  will  be  elsewhere;  a  movement  is  already 
on  foot  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  an  enterprise.  It  is  your  dnty  aa  phi- 
losophers, it  seems  to  me,  to  look  Into  thaw 
phenomena;  if  the  claims  made  tor  them  are 
not  true,  let  us  know  it;  if  they  are  true,  add 
yonr  confirmation  to  the  accumulating  testi- 
mony in  their  favor.  Troth  and  troth  alooo 
is  what  we  want" 

MKIBn  BT  PROF.  HASJttt. 

Prof.  Harris  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Bandy  a* 
the  editor  of  toe  Rsusio-PHiUKoraicii. 
Journal,  and  a  representative  of  clean  Spir- 
itualism. Though  he  (Harris)  did  not  admit 
or  believe  all  Spiritualists  claim  for  their  be- 
lief, yet  he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 
In  Spiritualism  to  be  found  but;  If  man  can 
manifest  here,  be  can  under  certain  condi- 
tions hereafter.  "  We  are  coming,''  said  Prof. 
Harris,  "  to  an  age  in  which  we  are  going  to 
take  it  (Spiritualism)  up  scientifically.  It  la 
an  age  of  development  and  liberty."    The 
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such  I  hold  them  to  be— for  years,  before  attaining 
to  the  crystalline  clearness  of  my  present  convic- 
tions. To  say  that  I  am  ready  to  defend  them,  by 
word  and  deed,  against  the  assaults  of  all  who 
may  dare  to  accept  my  challenge,  is  but  a  faint 
echo  of  tbe  strength  of  my  feeling. 
Creed. 
I.  I  believe  in  a  Universal  Being,  manifesting  itself 
to  Hamah  Cogultioo  through  the  following  Attri- 
butes:— 

1.  A  presence  in  each  point  and  immensity  of  space, 
and  therefore  Infinite,  Omnipresent,  and  Omni/orm. 

2.  An  existence  in  each  moment  and  .neon  of  time, 
past,  present,  and  futnre,  and  therefore  Eternal. 

3.  An  ultimate  cause  of  all  causes  and  an  ultimate 
end  of  all  ends,  present  in  each  special  cause  and  end, 
and  therefore  Free  and  Omnipotent. 

4.  A  self-perception  of  all  change  and  motion,  past, 
present,  and  future,  all  eternally  persisting  with  like 
distinctness,  and  therefore  at  Rest. 

3.  An  ultimate  difference  in  all  likeness,  and  there- 
fore Omniqualitative. 

0.  An  ultimate  likeness  in  all  difference,  and  there- 
fore Omniconcrete. 

II.  I  believe  in  an  Immortality  of  all  things  and 
relations  that  have  been  and  shall  be;  that  the  entire 
past  persists  through  the  remotest  future,  and  the 
entire  future  existed  through  the  remotest  past;  that 
these  things  and  relations  are  removed  from  simul- 
taneous and  equivalent  human  cognition  only  by  the 


evil  of  all  parts  and  portions  of  the  universal  being  is 
only  possible  through  the  universal  (pan  empneustic) 
cognition  of  this  law  :— 

1.  Thou  shalt  love  above  all  things  Beauty,  her 
"daughter"  Happiness,  and  her  "servant"  Tntth,  and 
worship  them  in  each  thought  and  feeling,  word  and 
deed,  of  each  moment  of  thy  life. 

2.  Thou  shalt  own  the  sway  and  yield  undivided 
allegiance  to  Liberty,  ruling  by  the  divine  right  of  the 
future,  and  bear  her  standard  and  sword  in  her  eter- 
nal strife  with  Compulsion,  the  illegitimate  usurper 
from  the  past. 

Htdih. 

UNIVERSAL   J1EING. 
I,  the  All-Being's  spirit,  free, 
Omnipotent,— revealed  in  thee,— 
From  every  point  of  Itoundless  space, 
From  every  tiniest  atom's  face, 
Shine  fortb!    In  all  existence  cast 
Eternal,— present,  future,  past, 
Cause  and  effect,  mean-purpose,  linked. 
Each  self-perceiving,  like-distinct; 
Unceasing  change,  fore'er  at  rest; 
A  difference  on  all  likeness  pressed; 
A  likeness  in  all  difference  seen; 
A  love,  all  that  I  am,  between ; 
My  forms  infinite,  unperceived; 
And  yet  but  One,— Myself  believed. 

IMMORTALITY. 
The  spoke  the  wheel,  revolving,  whirls; 
Tbe  chord  vibrating  music-pearls; 
Tbe  hash  tbe  Ooudy  knger  burls ! 
My  sense,  for  one  brief  moment  free 
From  reason,  feels  in  nnlty 
Past,  present,  tuture  states  combined,— 
A  part  or  the  All-Being's  mind  ! 
Cbinge's  all-blinding  lightning-flash, 
Unceasing  motion's  thunder-crasb, 
Life's  never-ending  billow-dash, 
In  the  All-Being's  spirit  free, 
Are  but  as  one  in  unity; 
A  rest  eternal,  never  stirred 
By  motion,  change,  thought,  deed,  or  word.  ! 


BEAUTY. 
Mysterious  force !  all-ruling  through  desire, 

A  burning  passion's  voice,  I  call  on  thee. 
Breathe  in  me,  spirit  of  eternal  fire: 

With  flame-accords  make  thou  my  being  free. 
Instil  each  moment,  every  passing  hour, 

Each  thought  and  feeling,  word  and  deed  elate 
With  holy  grace  nnd  virtue  of  thy  power,— 

All  that  t  am  to  thee  I  consecrate  ! 


LIBERTY. 

Beneath  the  future's  standard,  sworn 

Her  rights1  divine  defenders, 
Down  from  her  heights  we  flash  the  morn 

That  ber.ikls  freedom's  6plendors  ! 
From  dark  abyss,  up  nature's  steep, 

The  tyrant  past  arises,— 
A  canse-cbatued  host  of  -badows  deep 

That  sacred  rights  despises  ! 
Upon  life's  plain,  avast  and  far, 

In  battle's  clash  eVr  meeting 
(First  sun  beheld,  la*t  dying  star, 

Shall  see,  t'je  deadly  greeting;,— 
The  war  eternal  never  dies  : 

The  battle  rages  ever,— 
Vet,  while  its  billows  fall  and  rise, 

Our  courage  wavers  never  ! 

THE  UNITY  OF  FAUST. 

PROP.  HARRIS  ON    TBE  RELA- 
TION OF  THE  TWO  PARTS. 

DoAiH    ftdt/c*Ttse*- 
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denies."  Hit  juatificatioa  la  that  a'l  toioga 
called  forth  oat  or  the  void  lato  being,  ere  des- 
tined for  destruction  arUo  by  tbe  tame  panthe- 
istic euerrv,  aud  therefor*  "It  wr«  better  they 
baa  never  been  created."  Li k«  the  earth  spirit, 
be  has  reserved  tbe  flame  tar  his  element.  To* 
pantheistic  conception  of  Lba  priaeiple  of  all 
tomes  as  an  impvrsvoal  energy,  not  a  conscious 
reason,  bat  a  Mia*  feree  tranaoeoding  ail  form. 
Is  tho  ttartlag  poiat  ef  Vat*:*,  and  toa  cbbs*  ef 
bia  despair.  Mad*  a  prta«lpl*  ot  111*,  It  i* 
Mepbtstophelea.  The  mighty  spirit  aeoree 
Faust,  aud  nature  mu  bar  gate  upon  him,— 
taereiore,  a*  eaya,  **I  will  explore  tba  sensual 
ue|i(m  aad  Quench  ta  aa*aa  my  baralag  pee- 
aloa." 

Gotta*  believed  la  what  a*  cells  "typical 
facte.''  Tbaaa  appear  to  torn*  txtoat  la  lb* 
•rat*  part,  bet  ar*  fouo*  throughout  tb* 
second  part.  la  consequence  •(  tbla 
form  of  presentation  tb*  ••fnuit"  U  a* 
outgone  to  moat  el  II*  reader*.  Tbar*  aro  par* 
tiun*,  like  to*  Margaret  trUoda,  which  ar*  viv>* 
*too*h:ocil- wrtrs«o  anib  "ghrnloc  dstatt  oa 
a  touoaor  ciouu.  in*  oimeait  portions  at  tua 
work  ar*  wortb  all  tb*  stuuy  to  aaderttaad  tbam 
because  It  la  tb*  highest  object  ot  lateilactual 
cultara  to  comprcbaod  those  vast,  general  pro- 
cestm  of  the  toclti  world  wbicb  generate  tbtaa 
problem*  of  lifo  and  evolve  their  solution,  ttuch 
uhenniueoa  aa  tb*  t  ranch  Revelation  aod  tb* 
Afcpoieooic  wars,  tha  imincia  rapabllet  pro* 
doctlTa  industry,  to*  revival  of  art.  modern 
literature,  tba  seleottttc  spirit—these  and  toa 
like  ar*  wo.it  Intimately  concerned  wltb  tba 
genesis  of  Mepbiatopbeies  and  tba  victory  over 
bim.  Lai  biu  who  aspires  t*  bod  la  literature 
something  Hi* uer  Ibaa  mara  atnnscmeat  etudy 
'•Fauia."  He  will  Und  ooe  by  one  tbe  significance 
of  tbe  Tate  ebadowy  forest,  aad  will  learn  gradu- 
ally to  think  of  their  aiu  just  aa  classic  literature 
baa  f  urniatied  ua  with  ita  laythwegio  persuua^et 
aa  means  ot  p-wtic  aiureaaioa  of  ancient  hie. 
■j'lio  trauaitiena  from  oue  aeeae  to  auotbar  aud 
(rem  toe  riret  to  the  aeound  part  of  "Faust"  are 
not  obvious  to  tbe  ■eperiioiai  glauce.  Gradually 
aa  one  becomes  penetrated  with  their  iplrtt, 
wltb  tbe  typical  aenae,  b*  coin**  to  aa* 
bow  closely  on*  ec-ue  la  joined  to  tha 
next.  Take  far  eiempie  tba  ectna  of  tbe  tardea 
arbor  succeeded  by  tb*  toraat  and  cavern 
■one.  Fault  baa  fallen  deeply  la  love  wito 
Margaret  and,  aa  love  la  untefneb,  be  revolts 
auclneibls  Alepuiatopuelian  purpose.  In  Mar- 
garet's soug,  tbe  next  scene,  wa  ar*  abowa  tb* 
condition  of  bar  iniud  walla  Faust  Is  absent,  eu- 
dcavoriug  to  con  4  at  r  bis  evil  desire,  but  la  tbe 
garden  scene  he  fortlnet  biainit  wito  tba  pan- 
ii;ei»ilc  cuuTictien  of  tba  Indifference  or  tbe 
divine  brat  principle  to  all  tbat  la  bona,  good  as 
wed  aa  evil,  and  tbti  luotber  la  poisoned.  Next 
tilt*  bmtber  ia  murdered,  and  Fauat  flees  before 
tue  aveucln^  law  to  Paris,  to  tba  Jardln  MablUe, 
and  Uvea  tbe  luo  adumbrated  by  tbe  Waipur^ia 
Ditbi.  Tbe  Intermezzo  tbows  us  bow  tua  ale- 
piiiatorbeiian  principle  works  in  the  world  of 
iltttraiuro,  and  especially  In  Geetho'a  own  time  m 
Germany.  Hut  eacb  of  tho  cbaracteis  la  a  type 
wbo-e  like  may  be  louud  In  all  countries  la  revo- 
lutionary periods.  In  tua  seen*  ol  the  "drearv 
day*  we  see  another  powerful  reaction  wuhiu 
t'auft  acainst  ills  unscrupulous  selfiiboees  tbat 
nas  brought  Maritaret  ta  lua  gallows.  H»  deter- 
ujtnet  tn  save  tier  at  all  bszards.  ftiarg^ret,  bow> 
Aver,  rejects  bis  aid,  aud  praters  tba  death  ao- 
judye*  in  society  to  aaivatlou  at  tbe  baud  of  tbe 
demoniac 

Alter  tb*  fatally,  w*    moat  enter    tb*  state 
i~U    civil    aacisty    and     so*       tbe      slepniato- 
pbeliaa    principle     attach     tne*#    Institutions. 
More  than  this  wa  must  see  tbis  aaiue  collision 
m  ,-irt  .-ind  rciiirun.    Tbe  state  par  excellence  is 
Hio    nomas    empire.      Wa   aa*      iu    tue    second 
sceue    tbat    tbia    emperor  is  a  aelaab   pleasure 
seeker   who  'baa    ai^ood     ;ba     compact     wltb 
Mephistopbele5.     Iu  tbe  first  and  opening  sceae 
of  i  no  second    part    we    ee«  the  portrayal  *f  tba 
influence*  ot  nature   aad    tbe  lapaa  of  time  tbit 
hc.il  spiritual   as   well    as   physical  llta.     lepld 
wiuds,  iracrance    of    tiewcre,   ahadew    aad  iwi- 
licbt,  uigbt's   rep*«e,    tbrto   are   tba  elY9»  that 
draw  out  tbe  barua  which   remerae  fixes  In  tbe- 
t-uui.     It    is    pre«uppc«ed    of    course  by  the  ra. 
oiorise  tuat  tbcre  haa  Uetin    genulua  repentaace* 
Ariel  announces  tba  approach  of  :ne  sun,  a  t-y  ro- 
Uol  of  tue  mate,  aod  wa  have  an  allusion  to  tbe 
balUeu  pursuit  *f  pure  truth.    The  full  light  if 
tiio  mid  cannot    b*    borne,    but  one  aiav  gaxe  r*- 
Ireab^d  upon  Its  refracted  linsge  In  tbe  rainbow. 
So  for  truth  let  u-*    look    ui*oii    iu  linage  In   tbe 
inniitatloBini  tb#8tate.  The  advent  of  Mcpbiato- 
p.'telea  at  court  furmsbea  tbe  moaas  ot  amuna- 
ment.    The  carnival  acene  shows  by  emblems  a 
picture  of  the   genesia   of    tb*    state  Jnat  aa  tba 
ciaasiual  Walpurgia  itlgbt  gives  ua  tha  genesis  of 
Greek  art.    3lao  loves  to  sire  himself  aa  a  whole. 
Amusement    and    plav   have    this    significance. 
In      tea     carnival      be      delights      to     see    tha 
image    of    society    and    to    play    tbat    ba     aa 
an    lodivlaoal    is      frte     to     alanine    any    vo- 
cation for  blmself.    The  beggar  may  inaaouarada 
uskiu^,  the  slave  oa  master,  tha  male  aa  female, 
and  blrb  aa  low,  celebrating  In  tbla  way  tba  tact 
tbat  eacb  maa  is  in  auiietanc*  all  men.    ileact 
the  carnival  fcceue  affords  (*oetbe  an  opportunity 
to  adumbrate  the  geoaals  or  tbe  hli:haet  political 
institution  and  to  show  us  civil  society  wit*  Ita 
■uanv  vircatiuas.    Tbero  ia  the  olive  braacb  and 
wbeat  shea.!—  peace  and  plenty— tbe  faooy  noa«> 
gay  and  budding  roaeo—irp agination  and  delights 
ol  aense.    Tueu  tue  gardeners  ani  tba  metbe'r 
aud  daughter  showing  tbe  way  ia    which    society 
veils  the  natural  under  tbe  form  of  tbe  Ideal.  Tba 
drunaeu  man  la  tba  aoutaquanc*  of  in*  mer* 
gratification  of  natural   want*—  Intoxication  rea- 
hcaa  the  carnival  ut  any  time.      Bat  tbe  natural 
appetitca  must  be  restrained,     Tha  graces  enter 
upon  tbe  scene.    Tbey  Insist  on  teeing  ta*  Ideal 
instead  ol  tbe  real.     Taey  restor*  freedom  aad 
charm  to  society.    Tb*  Fates  stat*  tb*  limits— 
laws  measures,  result  from  applleattoo  of  tba 
lueal  to  tha  real,  and  a  standard  la  aet  an.    Tba 
Furies  of  human  hatred  and  jealousy    lonned 
evil.       Calumny      and    slander    destroy    pee**. 
Authority  ia  therefore  needed  to  bridle  the  Furlee. 
Tb*  Individual  set*  blmaelf  op  as  jadga  of  Ms 
neighbor  aud  measure  of  ail  things,  an*  this  de- 
stroys peace  aod  harmoay   and    brlaara   la  tb* 
Furma.   Now  cuutee  tn  to*  etate  ataaqueraulng  as 
Colossus  wltb  lion*  aod  Mistrust  chained  at  lis 
aide  lo  tbat  there  shall  be  aetther  extravegaae* 
aud  fanaticism,  aor    popular  dlstrast  tbat  pro- 
duflw  mutiny.    Fradevtoe  shall  guide,  and  ca  ta* 
blga  tbrou*  snail  sit  Vletorv.    Zoilo-Tbertitae, 
tb*  partisan    delamer   who    uadarmiaoe  tb*  aa> 
thority   ot    tb*   stat*,  shall  b*  ebaatla*d  by  tb* 
herald.    Under  tb*  antborlty   of   tba  state,  pro- 
a*Kj  may  ta* aacura,  aad   henaa  weilin  may  Ua 


amassed.  Tb*  ear  of  Plato*  *r  woalth  aww  *a> 
t*ra  with  tb*  boy  charioteer  aa  gaida.  l**e*y 
gBidea— a  taste  for  tb*  beautital  c»ev«rta  wealth 
Into  a  universal  aleealng  for  alL  Tb*  poet  gilds 
all  prosa  reality  wltb  the  gold  *f  bis  imagioatloa 
so  Ibat  ao  oaa    any    more  look*  upon  tt  at  agly 


lead  wltb  his  pnatrv,  or  as  Loo  a  fallow  aad  Whis- 
tler and  Hawthoroe  have  gilded  the  laaoaeaa** 
la  tbla  voontry.)  Tba  cnarlet  la  drawn  ay  tba 
dragon*  or  tba  watchful  guard  en  af  property, 
ana  bo  distribute*  gold**  gleam*  for  every  •**. 
Hut  wheu  avarice  guides  tb*  car  of  wealta,— aad 
avarice  la  tha  Mepbiatophelia*  pnaciple,—  all 
becomes  confnalen,  aud  tho  people  are  «at> 
rupted  by  It.  Tna  emperor  eutera  aa  a  eeldah 
tyrant,  with  bis  aeitash  ooartlara  aiaaqaaradbasT 
as  lawns,  a*tyrs  and  glaat*.  Tbe  tooatala  of 
fir*  on«ns,  aad  a  revolutlou  tamaa  aa  daa  trey  lag 
tue  state. 

Tb*  alaphlitopbeliBB  priaclple  Invaws  for  tb* 
ua*  of  tb*  state,  laceavertlbl*  paper 
moneT,— Oaethe  bad  seen  tbe  Fraaab  aaaujaaia,— 
aad  all  la  prosperous  for  a  time.  With  aauaey 
we  must  bav*  mor*  amusement.  Ta*  b*autlfat 
aiust  b*  presented  in  It*  blgbast  farm— (ire**:  art. 
Her*  comes  In  a  wonderful  device  of  pee  tie  In- 
vention. Mepblatopnete*  cannot  create  tb*  oaaa- 
tlful,  bat  aa  principle  of  negation  ba  can  give 
tba  key  to  abstraction.  By  abstraction  Fauat 
may  visit  tbe  "Metuers"  or  tb*  archetypal  Idea*. 
"Tha  csnoes,  forms,  and  original  loxacee  of  ail 
things  wbicb  have  bee*  aad  which  aoall  b*"a» 
Platarcb  states  tba  aoetrioe  of  tbe  FUtonto 
ideas  under  tbe  symbol  of  the  "Moibers."  It  la 
toe  doctrine  of  tbe  aprtori  read  to  the  i  rlnclplea- 
of  the  beautiful.  Moderns  eaanot  understand 
toe  spirit  of  Greek  art  without  such  jouraey  to 
tba  "Motbera."  Hn t  It  Is  not  enough,  aa  we  shall 
soon  sec.  lo  the  Ball  el  tbe  Knights  Aba  drama 
of  tb*  "Rap*  *f  Helen"  Is  prevented  and  Fauat, 
becoming  lalataated  with  to*  beautv  of  Helen, 
destroys  tba  work  of  art  aad  falla  into  a  vwooa. 
For  a  sabataarlal  roatoratlua  of  tb*  Greek  spirit 
aod  tb*  contemplation  of  It  la  modern  time*  we 
moat  bava  something  beside*  the  apriori  pro- 
ductisnofit.  There  must  betas  IcvestUja'Joa 
and  stody  of  It  place  bv  piece,  aaeb  aseruJlttoa 
aud  arcbaroiogr  have  nadertakea.  The  Hoaiaa- 
culos  represents  tbla  spirit  of  apeelallaav 
tlon— eonbned  In  a  bottle—  WlnekeJaiaaa  w*rh> 
iug  in  tbe  spirit  of  Cuvler,  of  Agaaslx,  of  Lyall, 
of  Mebnbr,  finds  for  us  the  Greek  spirit  Itself. 

He  It  a  product  *f  ta*  Wagner  emptrtouaa. 
Patient  plodding,  maasarlag-  and  piecing  to- 
gether triumph.  Tb*  ■pecialbit  come*  to  know 
tbe  whole  in  iu*  part.  Agaaala  sees  tbe  whole 
Dab  in  one  ot  hit  acalea,  Curler  an  entire  *bcle- 
too  in  a  single  boaa;  Wiackeimana  reoognixaa 
to*  atatna  by  tbe  alngle  feature.  Tbas  tb* 
special  province  beconsee  alive  becaoae  In  eacb 
part  live*  the  whole.  Wltb  this  Hemnncnlus 
lighting  tbe  way,  we  may  now  Had  Greek  art  at 
a  wbolf  and  bring  up  Hetea  tn  the  light  of  day. 
Tbe  classical  M  VValpnrgtsnacbt"  show*  aa  the 
genesis  of  Greek  art  one  of  the  art  forms  of  tho 
tcyptiana  and  Syrians —  forma  half  animal,  half 
baman,  Ilka  tna  sphinxes,  griffins,  sirens,  ceo- 
tanrs.  Tue  progressive  development  coatiaaea 
to  separate  tba  baman  feraa  from  the  ani- 
mal aad  finally  reaches  the  beautiful 
fialatea  at  tb*  perfect  form.  HoauacaJa* 
ever  aspire*  to  Ire*  himself  from  hat 
bottle,  wishes  to  ascend  from  tbe  "dative  case" 
to  all  language  and  from  all  specialties  la  tb* 
universal.  He  breaks  hit  glass  oa  the  chariot  of 
Galatea  whan  Eroa  appears  (or  peette  i  as  ol  ra- 
tion,, for  tba  peat  learas  to  recognise  la  all 
tbinira  tbe  one  spiritual  prlaeiple,  aud  tbis  at 
tbe  reason  why  be  aaea  metaphor  aad  personlaV 
catioo  as  tbe  means  of  bis  poetie  expreaeiee. 

Tbe  Helena  adumbrate*,  aa  Carlyla  hat  ahowa 
as  the  modern  romantic  art  arising  eat  af  a 
stony  of  classic  art.  Hat  Fanst  does  aot  bad  bte 
problem  aolved  by  art.  Ha  cannot  tay  •**t*y  for 
thou  art  fair"  yet.  In  tbe  loortb  aet  we  tee 
Feast  aspiring  to  become  a  nsef ul  oltlaaa  la  tha 
secular  world.  He  detirea  to  tee  tbe  people  mul- 
tiply and  he  well  fed,  and,  wnat  la  more  Impor- 
tant, "taught  and  wall  bred,"  and  above  all 
active  in  auitnal  hern.  Toe  Ifcphlttopbellaa 
emperor  hat  lived  for  a  while  oo  bis  .oaper 
mouey,  bat  revolution  bat  now  eoeae.  Taking 
advantage  of  tbe  situation  Faust  aad 
la eph letup belte  help  him  to  recover  hi*  t krone 
and  demand  aa  reeompeae*  tbe  gift  of  tha 
shore  of  the  toa  with  tbe  privilege  of  reolaia- 
log  tbe  land  covered  by  the  ocean  watt**.  The 
flub  act  shows  nt  Fauat  engaged  in  tbit  labor  of 
reclaiming  land  irom  'he  shallow  North  Boa  and 
building  dike*  and  canals,  a  busy  people  settling 
oo  tbe  land  and  nn  eeean  commerce  thriving. 
Hare  at  last  Fauat  haa  found  the  moeaoat  wbloh 
eeerasWeir."  Ha  flndt  that  the  tnooght  uf  a 
bnty  population,  floarisstog  on  the  land  rescued 
from  theses.  It  a  tatlefying  thoogbt;  to  ba  she 
builder  or  a  great  pnblio  heaefit  give*  him  a 
consciousness  that  la  ever  gratify!**;,  la  tha 
seme*  of  btt  fellowia**  be  sees  tbat  be  ana 
alwaya  be  bapoy.  With  that  tbunght  he  aa* 
naoocca  Die  conclusion  that  ha  aoweajoye  tee 
happiest  moment,  and  dtee.  Bat  euoh  a  theoght 
Is  not  a  Mepbistopneilaa  thought  at  all.  alephav- 
topbelc*  has  technically  woa  hie  wager;  bat 
la  reality  be  baa  lost  it,  for  be  haa  aot  tonad  aey 
aensual  deltg  bit  that  caa  aattafy  Faust.  U*  a  a* 
found  tbat  not  aebatba***,  bat  attrwiswa,  It  toe 
only  thing  tbat  can  Satisfy  baiaan  a  a  tare.  Tna) 
angelt  win  Fanst'a  aoaL  Tn*  last  seea*  an 
taearen  show  ua  the  four  epochs  of  Christian. ity. 
aud  closet  wl;b  tha  snooancemaot  of  ladaiLe 
mercy  as  tbe  character  or  the  divine.  Herawl 
bav*  arrived  at  tbe  eooanlet*  annurmeat  or  the 
pMotbeistic  principle  of  the  beglnolng.  last***) 
or  an  abaolnte  tbat  admita  ae  ornate r*e  to  per- 
tlcluatlon  witb  him,  w*  hav*  a  dlvine-hanuuh 
On*  vhMlun  it  th*  vr-Var*  of  hit 
-The  eternal- wo  manly  laadeth  aa  •a." 
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another  Catay  •■  Wllhelm  Uelatei — Kts- 
Jolla  Ward  Bow*  Again  DUappoUta 
B*r  Admiirere—Ooethe'a  Th*wry  of  Colore. 


Cosoobd,  Mass.,  July  28— Mrs.  JulU  Ward 
Howe  again  disappointed  her  admirers  tonlgbt 
at  the  School  ot  Fhiiosopby,  and  It  la  new  an- 
nounced tbat  sbe  will  be  here  positively  next 
Saturday  morning.  Tbe  gap  thus  suddenly 
created  tbia  evening  bad  to  o*  fined  at  the 
ehortent  notice,  aad  Professor  Harm  and  Mr. 
Snider  volunteered  for  that  eerviee,  taking  as  a 
general  topic  "Goethe1*  Natural  Science."  Pro- 
fessor Harm  oeonned  himself  to  Goethe's 
philosophy  of  colors,  and  air.  Snider  dwolt 
particularly  upoatiis  morphology  *f  plant*  and 
animals.  With  these  lectnres  and  tbat  of  Mr. 
Snider  this  morning  on  "Wilbelm  Melater"  tbe 
discussion  of  Goethe  practically  doses.  On  tbit 
accouat  it  is  ue  more  nnfortunat*  tbat  lira. 
Howe's  "Women  of  Goethe"  haa  to  go  over 
until  Saturday.  Tomorrow  morning  Mr.  C  W. 
Ernst  speaks  en  to*  style  *f  Goethe,  and  In  tha 
evening  Mr.  John  Fuke  begins  tbe  symposium 
on  the  question  whether  pantheism  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  modem  science.  Tbe 
papers  to  follow  will  be  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Abbott, 
Prof  set  or  Harris  aad  Dr.  A.  P.  Paahody.  Wltb 
this  change  of  subject  there  is  a  noticeable 
change  la  the  personnel  of  tba  attendance  at  lb* 
school,  many  of  those  interested  in  Goethe 
having  left,  aad  their  places  being  supplied  uy 
others  of  a  more  scientific  turn  of  mind.  Foi> 
lew/tag  is  an  abstract  *f  Mr.  Smear's  esaay  tbis 
morai  ng:— 

Gtven  tots  baman  soul,  wtth  Ita  germ,  Its  poe- 
slbUity  la  it;  plaee  It  in  the  given  environment, 
feed  it  witb  mrcumataocaa— to  what  will  it  prow* 
The  novel  or  "  Wiihetm  Metster"  begins  with  sue  b 
a  germ  ia  the  person,  original,  inexplicable,  and 
leu  it  develop.  It  la  true  that  Goeibetbrows  out 
some  bints  of  its  origin  in  certain  eases;  he  baa 
traced  tbe  given  tendency,  aptitude  germ,  back 
to  the  grandtatber  in  several  of  Ins  characters, 
and  baa  otherwise  speculated  upon  iu  descent. 
The  wnole  work  may  be  called  by  one  *f  Goetne's 
own  words,  fata  compelling;  it  reveals  the 
mastery  over  self  aad  sell's  envlronmeat,  over 
tbe  inner  and  outer  fate,  so  that  nvither  aball  b* 
the  bnal  controller  of  the  individual.  The 
education  given  by  human  life,  what  It 
t*  oe  gotten  oat  of  living  and  enduring 
In  this  tcbool  ot  existence,  la  here  abown. 
Why  was  the  theatrical  setting  taken  to  show 
the  early  career  of  Meit>icr7  It  is  somewhat 
tedrous  and  somewhat  inadequate,  yet  it  has  ita 
reason,  it  puts  Meister  into  the  framework  of 
his  great  mistake  and  shows  him  beating  up 
against  It,  wrestling  with  it.  till  be  finally 
triumphs  over  It.  He  baa  the  wish  bat  not  the 
talent  to  become  a  dramattat;  It  was  a  noble  llln- 
eioo  of  his  to  strive  after  an  ideal  atage.  Vet  far 
deeper  cuts  Una  mistake;  tbe  theatrical  form 
bints  the  grand  illusion  ei  life,  as  the  theatre 
rests  en  illusion  to  a  degree;  Wilbelm  is  playing 
a  fictitious  part,  not  simply  on  tbe  stage,  but  in 
bis  hie;  snd  toe  drama  becomes  a  type  of  all 
that  hi  played,  pretended,  seems  to  be,  yet  is  not. 
This  la  the  greatest  mistake  In  every  human 
career,  the  assumed  part,  the  tneatrwal  element 
whereby  the  man  geta  to  be  untrue  to 
bis  on  nature.  To  play  and  not  to  b*  ia  Wil- 
belm's  whole  pursuit  at  present — it  Is  thaerror  of 
which  be  is  to  quart  the  very  dregs.  We  may 
find  some  ground  for  toe  autb*r'semployment  of 
this  theatrical  element;  It  reflecta  tbe  grand  lite 
mistake.  Inclusive  perhaps  ot  ait  mistakes,  *r  uf 
tbe  worst.  But  it  is  a  generous,  noble  mistake 
and  is  made  In  pureolt  oi  an  ideal;  here  Ilea  tbe 
germ  of  lu  correction.  Tbe  aaptration  of  Wil- 
beim  at  bottom  is  seea  to  be  lor  a  klgb,  oesei- 
fuh  activity,— be  is  seeking  to  do  something 
worthy  of  living.  An  ideal  element  is  la  bim 
which  will  resent  htm.  tie  will  err,  but  be  will 
continue  to  strive  for  sosaethlag  above  but  error; 
bis  mistake  will  work  iteelf  clear,  as  tbe  foun- 
tain brook,  muddied,  will  psiriry  itself  bv  flowing. 
The  caaracter  of  aletster  will  be  judged  vsri- 
oualy,  acoerding  to  tbe  attitude  ef  tbe  critic. 
Cariyie  calls  bUa  a  mllkeep,  W.  von  Hunaaoldt  a 
ninny,  a  characterless  "booby."  Goethe  himself 
enoe  ealleai  bim  >*a  poor  dog/'  All  of  these  ex- 
preasioBB  spring  from  a  trait  In  Menuer's  char- 
acter. Melater  ta,  drat  of  all,  a  being  of  emotion, 
of  easy  lmpulae,  opoa  whom  tbe  external  lam- 
dent  and  the  person  whom  he  meets  make  aa 
Immediate  Impreaalom  He  does  not  react 
strongly  against  bis  impulse,  or  bis  Impression, 
eltoar  through  will  or  knowledge.  Hence  be  is 
aot  a  man  of  nreag  character  or  or  great 
worldly  wisdom;  ibe  average  maa,  anberote, 
wtth  bo  great  deed  laid  upon  bin,  he  has  simply 
to  llw  bis  own  life,  and  to  transform  Us  varied 
experience  lato  bis  culture. 

in  *j\AJ*oT*:-^it'-rr  ©*.  the  Apr"  atfest.ipea*** — 
aro  two  fusjq  epooba — tue  10  v«are  before  tbe 
journey  to  Italy  and  the  10  yearVklter  vaat  jour- 
aey.  He  began  It  some  tone  eboiTt  tbe  year  17T7, 
out  ooma  not  nmsa  il  Tnenratarx  noons— o^i  - 
responding  to  the  brat  tour  bouks  at  preaeat— 
were  written  before  the  Italia*  journey,  hut 
thoroughly  revised  afterwards.  Vhti  rcniim,; 
four  books  were  brought  to  a  completion  In  17'jo. 
Tbus  nearly  20  years  intervened  berwoen  tbe  first 
conception  and  final  execution  of  bis  uiau, 
divided  about  midway  by  tbe  Italian  journey. 
This  coarse  of  the  peete  experience  stamped 
itseir  npon  tbe  structure  of  tbe  AppranUceabip. 
It  may  be  divided  Into  two  pretty  nearly 
equal  parte:  the  theatrical  part,  In  wbicb 
Viilbalui  Is  trying  to  realise  his  ideal  rrrama; 
and  tbe  more  general  part.  In  which  Wilheim 
make*  toe  traaaitton  out  of  tbe  drama  lato  Hie. 
Tbe  fifth  Book  Is  tbe  transitional  boek  betwven 
these  two  porta.  Tbis  er.>sd  transition  out  of 
tbe  drain*  la  accomtillabed  in  Wilbelm  by  acting 
tiamieL  Tbe  introduction  of  tbia  play  of 
Bhhkiner*  Is  an  organic  link  In  toe  n  wei  (the 
ground  whereof  soould  be  compreheoUed.  Wil- 
belm Is  a  Hamlet  lo  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  novel,  a 
man  In  euorUct  with  tbe  practical  world  about 
bim  ana  given  over  to  the  pursuit  ot  aa  idea. 
Hamlet  la  floated  along  la  tbe  stream  of  oeeor- 
reBces,  tbe  sport  of  cnance,  just  as  Wilbelm  is 
flosted  along  by  external  event*,  witb  the  desire 
In  bim  to  be  poet  aud  player.  Ky  acting  HniHlti, 
Wilbelm  Is  revealea  to  himself,  just  as 
In  studying  tbs  plav  he  is  unconsciously 
getting  light  upon  ninuelf.  lis  llnds  tbat 
Hamlet  Is  tragic,  aod  suddenly  awakes 
lo  tbe  outcome  ot  bis  own  tendency. 
Therewith  Wilbelm  passes  out  ot  bis  thrstricfl 
or  Hsinlst  life  into  a  new  world.  In  which  tbe 
abb*  la  tbe  spiritual  centre,  and  wooae  main  ob- 
ject is  right  living:  GefieJtfcsdej  LsOatA.  Through 
tbla  period  too  be  la  ready  to  pass,  gathering  a 
noli  aad  varied  experience.  Tbe  cuief  diattoo- 
Ueu  te  be  marked  la  Meisier  ft  tkat  be  bss  a  de- 
sire whMb  ia  kuuwu  (to  btcumo  artiat,  etc.j,  and 
a  latest  wbirb  is  unknown.      Throueb  the  disci- 


pline ol  life  be  Is  to  find  his  vocation;  thrnngb 
error  he  Is  to  free  himself  of  bla  draiusijc  ten- 
dency and  come  to  his  true  calling  in  the  aacial 
order.  That  tbe  individual  should  be  led  to  lol- 
low  tbat  winch  be  is  bttcd  tor,  and  not  t*  fol- 
low tbat  which  he  is  not  fitted  lor,  is  not  merely 
a  weighty  matter  for  the  person  concerned,  t>nt 
for  society.  To  call  forth  tbe  talent  and  to*u|»- 
piena  tbe  conUtctiag  desire,  is  yet  to  bo  a  nan  ot 
human  education,  in  which  tbe  adjustment  of 
vocaUoaa  will  bare  its  place.  Thus  il  easier  Is  a 
great  educational  book. 

,Goetne's  theory  of  colon  was  ontllned  by  Pro- 
teasor  Barrtsln  the  evenieg  as  follows  — 

1.  Color  arises  throngb  the  reciprocal  action  ef 
light  and  darkness. 

(a.)  When  a  light  object  Is  seen  throngb  a 
medium  that  duns  it.  It  appesrs  of  dillerent 
degrees  ot  yellow;  if  toe  medium  is  dark  or 
dense,  tbe  color  is  orsnge,  or  snproacbes  red. 
Examples:  the  sun  seen  iu  tbe  morning  tbrourrh 
a  slightly  hazy  atmosphere  appears  yellow,  bui'if 
tbs  air  ia  thick  wito  mist  or  smoko  the  sun  looks 
red. 

(6)  On  tbe  other  band,  a  dark  abject  seen 
through  a  medium  snrbtly  iiiumioaLed,  looks 
bins.  If  the  medium  is  very  ttronuiy  Illuminated, 
the  blue  approaches  a  light  blue;  It  leaa  ao,  then 
Indigo;  If  still  leaa,  ihe  deep  violet  appears.  Ex- 
amples: A  mountain  situated  at  a  great  distance, 
from  which  a  vary  lew  raya  of  light  come,  leoka 
bine,  because  we  *eo  It  through  a  li^ht  medium, 
the  air  Illuminated  by  tbe  sun.  Tbe  aky  at  bi-b 
altitudes  appears  ol  a  deeu  riulet;  at  still  hlghur 
ones,  almost  perfectly  black;  at  lower  one*,  of  a 
faint  blue.  Smoke — au  illuminated  medium— 
appears  bine  against  a  dark  ground,  hut  yellow 
or  fiery  agaioat  a  light  ground. 

(ci  Tna  processor  biasing  steal  (■  a  flneillna- 
trauou  Of  Goethe's  theory.  Tbe  steel  Is  oolinlied 
to  that  It  reflects  light  like  a  mirror.  On  placing 
It  In  tbe  charcoal  furnace  a  film  ef  oxydixation 
begins  to  form  ao  that  the  light  la  rerlectbd 
through  tbla  dimming  medium;  this  gives  a 
stiaw  color.  Tneo.  as  tbe  film  thickens,  the 
color  deepens,  peasiag  through  red  to  blue  aud 
Indigo. 

(dj  The  prism  la  the  grand  instrument  In  tbe 
experimental  Held  of  research  into  tight.  Tiie 
cuneot  theory  tbat  light,  when  pure,  ia  com- 
posed of  seven  colors,  is  derived  from  supposed 
actual  venfiaaiions  with  this  instrument.  Toe 
Gnetbtan  explanation  ia  by  far  tbe  simplest, 
and.  In  the  and.it  propounds  a  question  wbicb 
tbe  Newtonian  theory  cannot  answer  without 
admitting  toe  truth  ot  Goethe's  theory. 

2.  The  phenomenon  of  refraction  Is  pro- 
duced by  Interposing  different  trannoarent 
media  between  tbe  luminous  object  and  the 
illuminated  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
arises  an  apparent  displacement  of  one  of  the 
Object*  as  viewed  from  tbe  ether.  By  means  of 
a  prism  the  dlapiacement  la  caused  to  lack  uai- 
fonnity;  one  part  ol  tho  light  Image  is  displaced 
more  that  another  pan;  several  images,  aa  it 
were,  being  farmed  with  different  decrees  of 
displacement,  so  tbat  ther  together  make  an 
Imaare  whose  edges  are  blurred  in  tho  tine  of  dm- 
plftci-ujcni-  If  the  dUplaoement  were  perfectly 
uniform,  iiO  colorweuld  an»e,  aa  It  deionnnratud 
by  the  achromatic  prism  or  lens.  Tbo  difference 
of  degrees  of  refraction  causes  tbe  elongstion  of 
tbe  Imaire  Into  a  spectrum  and  hence  a  mingling 
ei  tbe  edges  ef  tbe  luoige  witb  tbe  outlying  dark 
surface  of  tbe  wall  (wmeb  dark  surface  ia  eaam- 
tial  to  tue  production  of  tbe  ordinary  apecuum) 
Ita  rtit.namlr  ii  toe  following:— 

{n  i  Tbe  light  Image  refracted  by  tbe  prism  Is 
extended  over  the  dark  on  one  side,  while  tba 
nark  on  the  otbereide  is  extended  ever  It. 

ifoi  In*  taiga*,  oner  ta*  oaxk  produces  the  bin* 

In  drffrrent  degrees.  The  side  nearest  the  dark 
be  in;;  the  deepest  or  violet,  and  the  side  nearest 
the  llrrbt  Image  being  tbe  lightest  blue, 

(c)  On  the  other  aide,  tbe  dark  over  light  pro- 
duces yellow  iu  dilTereot  degrees;  nearest  tbe 
dark  we  have  the  deepest  color  (orange  approach- 
ing to  real,  and  on  tho  side  nearest  toe  ugbt,  too 
light  yellow  or  saffron  tint. 

{•i,  If  tbe  Image  it  large  and  but  little  re- 
fracted (as  with  a  water  prism)  there  wlD  appear 
between  tbe  two  opposite  colored  edges  a  coter- 
lesa  Image,  proving  tbat  toe  colors  arise  from 
tbe  mingling  of  tbe  light  and  dark  edges,  and 
not  from  any  peculiar  property  ot  the  pnsm 
which  should  "decompose  the  ray  of  light,"  aa 
tbe  current  tbeorv  expresses  it.  If  tbo  latter 
tbeory  were  correct  the  decomposition  would  bo 
throughout,  and  tbe  whole  image  be  colored. 

(c>  li  tbe  image  is  a  small  one,  or  It  Is  very 
strongly  retracted,  the  colored  ed?es  come  to- 
gether in  the  middle,  and  the  mingling  or  tbe 
light  yellow  with  the  light  blue  produces  greee 
a  new  color  wbicb  did  net  appear  so  long  as  toe 
light  ground  appeared  in  tbe  middle, 

(/)  If  tbe  retraction  Is  still  stronger,  tbe  edges 
of  the  opposite  colors  lap  still  more,  and  toe 
green  vanishes.  Tbe  Newtonian  tb*ory  cannot 
explain  tbit,  but  it  If  to  bo  expected  according 
to  Goethe's  theory. 

(o)  According  to  Goethe's  theorr.  If  tbe  ob- 
ject were  a  dark  one  Instead  of  a  Ught  one,  and 
were  refracted  on  a  light  surf  ace,  toe  order  of 
colors  would  be  reversed  on  each  edge  or  toe 
imago.  This  U  tbe  s^uie  experiment  as  one 
males  by  looking  through  a  pnsm  at  the  bar  of  a 
wiudow  appearing  against  the  sky.  Where  in 
the  h£bt  image  we  had  the  yellow  colore  ere 
sbould  now  expect  the  blue,  for  now  it  ia  dark 
over  light,  wht-re  before  It  waa  light  over  dark. 
Bo,  also,  where  we  bad  blue  we  sbould  now  bare 
yellow.  Tbts  experiment  maybe  ao  conducted 
that  toe  current  doctrine,  tbat  violet  is  retracted 
the  meet  aud  red  the  least,  aball  be  refuted. 

{hi  This  constitutes  the  expenmen/uni  ertioix. 
If  the  prism  ne  a  large  water  pnam,  and  a  black 
strip  be  pasted  ecrtits  tbe  wiiddle  of  it,  parallel 
with  Its  si  ib.  to  that  lo  the  midst  el  tbe  image  a 
dark  shadow  Intervene*,  tbo  apectram  sppears 
Invsrted  in  the  midoia,  so  tbat  the  red  la  eoea 
where  tbe  green  would  otherwise  appear,  aad 
thoee  rays  suopoand  to  be  tbe  least  roiranxibie 
are  loeod  refracted  tbe  moat. 

(il  n  hen  the  t we  rotor* d  rdgea  do  not  meet  ra 
this  latter  •xnerusMsoi,  we  haTe  blue,  indigo, 
vielet,  as  tbe  order  on  one  side;  aad  on  tbe  other, 
eiange,  yellww,  eafltoa;  tbe  deeper  colors  being 
next  to  tbe  dark  Image,  li  the  two  ootore*  edge* 
eorue  together  tb*  unloa  of  the  urst.ge  with  the 
violet  produoos  lite  perfect  red  ^called  by  li  testis 
•■purpor"), 

(J.j  Tn*  best  method  of  making  expenmenta  Is 
not  tbe  one  wbica  Newton  employed— to  at  of  a 
dark  room  aod  a  pencil  ot  llget — but  It  Is  octier 
to  look  at  dara  ana  bright  mriprs  oa  grwaoda  of 
the  opposite  hue,  or  at  tbe  bars  of  a  window,  tbe 
prism  beiag  bcld  lo  the  oand  of  tbe  lareeugator. 
in  tbe  Newtonian  form  ol  the  experiment,  taae  is 
ana  to  (orget  tbe  importance  of  toe  dark  edge 
where  it  meets  tbe  ngns. 

Or  Goethe's  aatotinc  sttainsaenta  and  diteov. 
ertes,  Mr.  Hotder  said  lo  eueetenoe:  HeJmbolis 
says  tbat  te  Goethe  belongs  the  fame  ol   having 
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seen  in  »avtn«  il*s  leadinc  idea*  of  tu  organic 
natural  (cicncf-S  of  to*ay.     Jiap*ci*JlT  io    botany, 

be  discovered  tbetueiaiuerphowis  of  plant**  and 
Id  eeteologv  the  intermaxillary  bone  w  mmm,  aa 
well  as  the  vertebral  relauoo  of  tbe  skull.  Be- 
sides these  discoveries,  and  even  mur«  impor- 
tant than  tbey,  are  the  idea*  and  eoggeation* 
wbich  era  scattered  througu  hie  treatises  and 
ir»jBftjtioBD»Lini  science.  In  plant  Ufa  be 
showed  that  tbe  fundamental  organ  of  the  plant 
10  the  leaf,  the  other  organ*  are  metamorphosed 
leave*.  Tbl*  leaf  organ  eves  rise  to  two  ooneep- 
Uods,  tbo  on*  of  Uw  phHescpbers,  who 
bold  that  It  la  to  me  thing  existent  in 
tbe  mind  aim  ply,  and  name  it  type, 
concept,  idea:  aad  that  of  tan  natural U ta,  who 
will  tuak*  out  of  It  mere)?  a  sensuous  object. 
Both  those  views  are  wrong.  In  Ooetbe'*  view, 
tbe  leaf  la  the  ideal  er  image,  yet  It  1*  alwara 
mseiteeied  to  mow;  for  him  it  Is  not  a  mora 
mental  type  or  tuoognt  on  the  one  band*  nor  a 
mare  sensuous  object  on  the  other.  Tu  behold  It 
aright  demand*  not  the  vision  of  tbe  aenaea 
merely,  but  also  of  the  connecting  imagination. 
Here  t*  the  |>oint  where  Goethe's  poetry  and  ed- 
eace  meet;  he  uw  nature  la  her  total  genetic 
process,  and  not  la  the  one  Isolated  fact  simply. 
Thib  genetic  metbod  be  earned  oyer  into  poetry, 
aad  ii'sse*  bis  characters  onloia  from  a  germ. 
Notably  Is  tbta  tbe  case  with  Faust  and  Master. 
The  actual  seosoous  object  is  preaeut  to  him,  and 
Somcthlug  more:  the  type  or  process  in  that  object. 
The  I uter mamillary  bone  in  man  be  discovered  In 
17M,  not  by  scientific  Induouou,  hot  by  poetic 
I  c  tun  ion.  Tbe  existence  of  *och  a  bone  In  man 
bad  be-n  denied  by  the  greatest  anatomists  of 
tbe  time;  la  fact,  tney  claimed  to  have  proved 
tbe  noa-exis-edee  tberaaf.  Goethe  persisted, 
aud  after  *  quarter  of  a  century  hla  view  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  scientific  world.  It  shows  bis  view 
of  nature,  tbat  he  claimed  that  nature  would 
make  no  exception  of  man;  the  abnenoe  of  tail 
bone  In  mao  was  to  him  tbe  greatest  discord  In 
nature,  worae  than  any  pee  tic  discord.  Be  be- 
held not  the  oue  skeleton  or  man,  but  all  tkeie- 
tou*  of  all  animals  In  their  baxmony.  and  from 
■ucb  an  Intuition  bo  made  bis  Inference  first, 
then  proved  It  by  actual  experiment.  Tbe  twe 
side*  were  In  hi**,  the  particular  and  tbe  univer- 
sal, Tbe  object  aad  the  Idea;  be  united  the  phile- 
sooher  and  the  naturalist  la  tae  poet 
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total l tT  i litre  is  do  sell  cou-cioosr.ei't,  c«m*eiiur*nt- 
ly  prayer  and  religion*  coiuinunioo  with  God 
cannot  be.  If  the  growth  of  iuau  If  una  a  primi- 
tive speok  of  protoplasm  la  a*  normal  end  Inevita- 
ble a*  tbe  growth  ol  the  oak  I  ruin  the  acorn  in  a 
coueetiifll  roll.  tb*-n  there  is  no  piace  fin  a  perso- 
nal God  In  uur  philosophy;  sou.  If  we  kuiidk 
from  the  otterano  of  bluuk  atheuni,  we  may  ap- 
ply the  name  <>f  tiod  to  embodied  Uw. 

After  eutlng  the  fact  that  this  was  lb*  posit  lea 
oecupieo  by  John  8iu art  Mill  daring  the  greater     _ 
part  of  hrs  life,  though  ba  receded  Iruen  it  la  the      by  ;*■  all  trervading  mierren 
essav  on    potential  tbeiem,  published   after  bis      the  world,  tu  secure   their  c 


mil  nnlya  the«ij.  Irr.  Peae-ad?  parsed  aa  to  nee*.    Ail  tuu  la,  however,  but  aa  aaawaat  aa4  nature.     Tbo**  tutareota  ore    wholly  ideaufted 

examination  uf  this  hypotbeele.    la  nt*  view,  _.___,_„.*_,„_,.    mftM  _n      „■.  #K-  -....^  with  tbe  vindication  of  freedom  and  Iraasortal 

irawera  lnaurruouatsble  obaianlea  In  the  way  "2LJ5K      *F*L w      .fc-S«          —  W2  M+  and  tide,  not  en  the  ground  of  the  mere  i •*- 

tts  complete  dem.m^iratioo.  iiMioa-H  not  la  the     ■T™***' l*l„,i "-_  2L."f  . J*°J?*" w**_  k  *•  mediate  desire  wo  bav*  for  freedom  ana  perme- 


the  nivioe   personality    at   the   expense  of  tbo  f rvedom,  self   regulating  and  eternal,     ttutthi* 

divine  reveUtt  <u  and  |.r«nd*nc.  by   tbo  other,  demand  of  a  nenuiue   tlieism,  pantheism    cannot 

through  It*  assertion  ot  the  divine  umnipresenua  meet.     Its  theory,  whether  in  the  Atnel«tlc  or  In 

at  the  exp+nad  of  t.^.e  seDsratencs*  of  u-s  divia*  the  acosmic  f  <>rni,  lies  in  the   very  coatnidictloo 

jH-roua.ilitv  from  tbe  world.    We  bear  constant  It,  ol  hutiiMn  freedom  and  iinmortuluy.     Indeed,  w* 

aao,  that  theism  to  l>e  such  mu»t  tmcu  that  there  may  »ay,  imuiiuriiy.  that  tbe  dlstioction  between 

Is  a  heina*  who  I*  truly  (j<>d,ortbei  tbe  Orst  pn*>  th'-lsiu  and   uautbfi«mt  In  the   hime^t  form  of 

sioleof  the  universe  lea   holy    poiron,  who    has  th*    latter,   He*    Just    In    this— lost     theism.    In 

revealed  hit  aaura  and  bis  will  im  hi*  inteUireot  a*aertls)ic  <iod,  assert*    bnman    freedom  and  rav 

:iiurvs,  and  who  superintends   their  hvo*  and  mortality,  hut  that  pantheism,  while  appaxratiy 

'sneothat  alma,  a*sertir.e  God  t«*  th*  extreme,  demea    hla    moral 

erenre  la  i  V  ovents  of  essence  by  deaylnsr  the  Immortality  aad  the  froa- 

nlorsaity  to  hi*  arial  dura  of  man.    And  now   wa  see  wby  psataauai 

oeath,  snd  caiiliii;  attention  to  the  faet  that  taJ*      as  ti.e  aula  rurHciciu  coudluon  of  tbeir  ItleasedV  u  at  war  with  the  permanent  fnter<.au  of  busuea 
Is  still 
aa  ex 
there 

Of  Its  complete  ««•.■>.■■■..:.  .    . 

way   or  lit   e.tckh.bwnt  on  M«k   ibuUMH      '"■"P ""  » '«»  "»  d,»lr0r,  °n"'?  '"• *<»;  .«*  »•»  nnl«i.»nc»,.M<l...lld 

m.urolor    It  ibe    entiil  «•<•■  .1   Uovrkt-  «»     °mn,'^;",;J„  p'Z.i    ^..  •'*,.«  i_  1'.    «"« "•"  uowortbjof  a  nltmaJ  bel«,  out  tm 

nl«    a    rcaaouabto    d«ibe    nn .  dwelt    amm  'rom   the  worlu,.  lb«  K'nerrJ    preolamaua*   ol     .     f 

at  eoiwiutrablc  tnvin.     Tbe  iheory  Id  aawboa,  orthodox  tbn.io  baa  no  <v  - 

•aid  m.  doe.  not  lo  any  MM  or  degree    ■ulllaae  *e  raw  from  IhafeDeral  I 

peis'.us  have  *o  libeaiiflcd  the  orlxia^l 

Vt-rse  ■with  th*  conuiocuny  of  tbe  fswsi 

ih**v  can  conceive  of  Uod  as  th*  Creator  tsnly  fa 
lite  wade  thara  6pt>ciao  d .  lint  a*  a  that**.  1  loot 
witti  special  favor  i«  the  tboory  uf  evvibtteav 
Th*  tUa>i»  *•'  world*  and  tln*ir  tahahltant*  by 
uuuoiuiteroa  ttiifw  act*  iroaa  wothiug  or  ipoaj 
Urate  uiattar  H  i  neon  pel  vablo,  aad  aooua*  irra- 
tional. Tlie  i**as.>nabk*n«'SH  of  the  di'Vi-'lopuu-nt 
tbe-ry  cn-,1-.  dl-crcuit.  Ind'^'d,  on  tbe  old  i<>a 
of  >.ptrcjtic  croainir,  but  nut  on  the  ieii-f  in  a 
creator.  Hut  not  aaly  is  thl*  the««ry  consistent 
with  tl.elsiu;  it  i*  Ausurd  on  ao>  other  •iip|io*l- 
ttoo.  The  paotli'-isio  which  would  cluiui  kin- 
dred with  the  fVulutioL  theory  wholly  tenure* 
conscious  mtcilliieiice  iu  the  devt/lnnment  oi  th* 
viiire^e.  Hvolutiou  Imuliec  :h<*  pi  i. tine  exist- 
eu>e  uf  that  which  if  to  l»r  evolved.  On  the  ky- 
po thesis  of  a  vriAtur,  tiod,  ther*  i*  le-a  *tr*ia 
ui>an  our  laltti  uniter  the  i'v«litioa  theory  toan 
under  that  ol  specific  creation. 

I  nave  spokfii  ol  the  universe  at  it  beejau  to  be. 
Tlie  ii.uoi  j  licit  the  pre>eul  oileroi  nature  ia 
but  a  comiuuaoie  of  what  oiwav*  wins  ol  aa 
eiiTD.il  pant,  in  set  aslt'o  by  modern  acienoc. 
Matter  may  )>e  eternal  in  the  pest;  tbe  esaeuce  I* 
•.ou  If  th*  f<,tuc-  is  (>ud.  ibere  w^s  a  time 
wher,  there  i^riuc  no  essence,  then  was  no  OsmU 

Tuo  lecturer  then  proeet*ut-d  to  owin»ld<  r  tuo 
lltcruative     theory    to    that   of    an    lutellii; 


™.i  •.        i     .    .k     ,    S?.  Vat  wbca  tbla  bifbett  forai  «I  naaoo  n  lav- 

£.£>  .»!»  iVL  i"*  S?".'K  onrblv  .nt4.rbr.te.iw.  .«,.  uat  im   ealaa  M 

It  la   nam      r1""7,,".-J,"  *™  ?""  ,"".n,  ■!•£  "™"J ri*  Irecdou.  aad  luimonalltrlne  Iu  UMirwdiaawaM. 

•are    »aa.      t,u.Tm^»f  nlnfi  .i.^n"i!^.~   .r^."^  W"«i  to  our  .WSlBlllW  Mm  triwt.  taTSleta. 

v%   t»e  oat-      » It"  a  tnaaa  or  particular.,  wblob  are,  l»    troth.  ,,       T  ,Beor»  .J  the  world  eau    ■>■■    tboo 

(ouoebtoat      T'o  '.oudiy  at  v.rlaboe  wrth  IU  own   pnaeiplea.  ',*;    .  Villi  n»  and    rtuon.hl.  adb*."n"   5u 

k.»,— ..^T     Still,  it  ni..,t  never  i>e  (orcoiten  tbat  their  111  ?„,•,„  .7 '.'-,  Ztln lol ^!>^ulrHlaalna^»wi 


sni,  are  antdo  in  hebalf  of  a  real  uiatincUoa. 
W'n  anall  not  rail  to  And  it  trae  tbst  there  t*  a 
view  of  tbo  world  lor  which  deism  a-ay  bo  a  vary 
proper  name,  and  anol  bar  view  which  may  mast 
appropriately  be  called  pantheism;  that  tbeae 
are  radically  distinct  from  thmsm,  ooflned  a*  th* 
tioctine  ol  a  persona)  crrator  who  reveals  him- 
self by  einnlprttccnt  Immanent*  la  tuo  world,  to 
to  tbe  end  of  tvanaforaalna  it.  thraugb  taa  a*roa- 
clee  of  moral  freedom,  Into  hi*  own  iniaare,  aud 
of  Obiablishiae  a  rcaltu  of  self  *astaiDioir  noraoii*  piacabl 
wlin|freely    and    Immortally   do   hi*   wiiL     Nor     ihola' 


worth  in  mc;.  N<"t  ia  It*  statement  of  tlie  coo- 
huaU  as  the  all  and  in  »H.  Ulkun  by  lUelf,  hut  in 
Hi  necrlftsai'lly  con-ei|ueol  denial  of  the  reulitv 
of  man— <>f  his  ircedoui  aud  nuiiii-rtal  ^mwiii  lo 
jcoudnuss — is  it  thai  panib>>i.ui  betrays  iLaiiisutli- 
cirticy  to  meet  the  needs  uf  Lbe  cenuin* 
tuin.ii  iiPitt,  'ihe  pauthei.tic  v»ico  of  HCieuca 
would  miiy  proclaim  a  ti*-*aior  k  iu  tlie  systom 
•nd  suhniiiuce  *l  iiuth  It^ell  and  herald  an  lin- 
nullict  lietweeit  the  law  of  n.ituru  and 
niton  imleiiuly   in    the    human    spirit. 


•hall  w*  fall  to  find    that  tbo    doctrines    namsd     The    heart   on    wiiith    tlie   vision  or   «.  pot^ihi* 

dcisra  nod  ppjthaiam  ar*  historic  doctrlaea.  umrai  periectino  has  onc«  bristu,  aud   in   who.* 

In  usklnc   ah:itj  punthelem   exactly  Is,  we  mav      rvcus»e«  the  si  ill  a. id  solemn  voico   of   duiv    lias 


find  a  useful  c>«w  In  the  apparent  meanins;  of  tuo 
name  itself.  Th*  derivation  of  the  word  would 
imiu  to  mail*  It  mean  either  that  th*  all  I*  God, 
or  els*  that  <.»od  is  all— that  (Jod  alone  really  ex- 
ista.  Th*  nainv,  then,  biota  at  two  varv  distinct 
di*ctrlne*:  it  ■irniOes  either  that  (1)  the  asor* 
total  or  particular  existence  M  tiod;  la  other 
weids,  that  th*  universe,  a*  wa  owrnmoaly  call  It, 
is  itself  tbe  only  absolute  and  real  beJnff;  or  (2) 
that  God,  tho  absolute  Heine;,  Is  the  only  real 


ndeil  with  ruajeitn:  ttwei'tnes*,  can 
recoociicd  to  the  d<croe,  thouiru  tms  i-no 
vex  s»»  authentically  from  nature,  tbat  btu.  it 
UDt  resptin^Ihia  freedom  au  illusion  autl  mr. 
udwT  if*  cxl'ti  nee  on  that  meio  thrci>h«ld  of 
>ral  uevelopmt'iit  which  thu  boumi  oi  our  pre»>- 
t  life  h i! -if tin.  Such  a diieat  of  its  ni»st  »acred 
>i-a  tue  conscience  can  neither  bcijui- 
Jc  m  nor  tolerate.  Nor  cau  It  lie  a'T- 
j.eu-etl     or      deluded      by       the       pretext      tbat 


beiuff,— all  Unite  existence   Is  merely  hi*  transt-     unniiiilauon    may     be     devoutly    accepted      as 


£«.„.  Toe™  „i  ,w»"i7ern.."«..' "ST-S   I"!* £srm,«,.T"^»"^?-JS* !Llhr- '"  ^*  "'<•»"""=» '" «--m •' 


abstraot*  af  th*  Essays  el*  Dr.  Poabady 
and  Profaaaar  H.vUsa-The  Claaa  af  lava 
ftenool  Todsry. 


inos  oca  sraciai.  coaaawVe«P*trr.i 
CoNcortn.  Mam..  July  81.— Th*  symposium  aa 
Ihe  qnestloa  whether  pantheism  nt  too  latritl* 
mat*  outcome  *f  modern  setenca  closed  today 
altb  three  more  careful  napor*  by  in.  Andrew 
f .  1'eabodj,  l'rofessor  George  H.  Howlson  and 
Dr.  Edmuuo  Montgomery,  reapeeiively.  l>r. 
Peabody  occupied  tbe  morning  hour,  and,  after 
ettioc  forth  hi*  vle-vs  at  leorth,  quietly  with- 
drew from  th*  shades  of  tbe  little  chapel,  teevlnr. 
hi*  hearers  to  contend  over  the  problem  In 
the  llebt  of  hi*  word*.  Tbe  authors  of  tbe  other 
two  psper*  w*re  unabt*  to  be  present  in  person, 
and  Pret***or  Thomas  Davidson  cntertaluad  th* 
school  tbl*  *veuioe  by  rcadinic  both  papers. 
ProfMsor  Howlson.  It  will  b*  remembered,  was 
fermerly  eennected  with  tbo  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolojry;  be  Is  now  prof  e^s-ir  of  pbilosorby  lo  tbe 
University  or  California.  l>r.  Kdmuod  Mont- 
Ceinery  u  a  Bootebmao,  who  studied  long  in  Ger- 
many, and,  after  acqairlac  a  fortune,  settled 
upon  an  estate  lo  Tea**,  where  bo  devotes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Lis  time  to  speculative 
philosophy.  The  lector*  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  tomorrow  moraine;,  on  "The  Women  of 
Uoetbe,"  concludes  tbe  work  of  tbe  school  this 
year.     Or.  Peabody  said  In  opening:-- 

Psstbelsm  presupposes  monism.  If  God  t* 
tbe  all,  or  II  the  all  is  <iod,  the  all  or  <)od  must 
be  homogeneous— either  spirit  or  matter.  Th* 
distinction  between  tbe  two  i*  notniaal.  not 
essential.  Either  matter  I*  ■  mods  of  -.pint  or 
spirit  l*n  dereiopmeot  of  metier.  Pantheism 
is  in  itself  aa  ambicunu*  teim.  It  may  dtoete 
wrmc  mirot  lie  called  bvpai  theism  or  it  may  i*e  a 
mere  euphe ml-  iu  for  a  deni.il  of  the  being  of 
OoiL  It  way  be  conslsteut  and  coexlsteu;  with 
siuoer*  devotion  and  fervent  piety  or  it  may  ex- 
ciuiletn*  rvJlitmuM  clement  irom  tboucht  and 
Seeling.  Elaboratlnc  Uirse  two  views  of 
pantheism,  the  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show 
tli*t  medern  science  docs  net  tend  to  lbe  view 
that  matter  I*  only  *  n>odo  of  aoirlt  having  no 
existence  except  In  the  consciousness  of  God, 
and  In  tbe  idea  which  bis  vohtten  offer*  to  tboee 
•ul*-eoa*c loudnesses  nuich  are  parts  of  bis  all 
erubrsula;  consciousness;  for  on  this  theory 
there  is  neltner  cre«t:oo.  nor  development,  nor 
evolution,  but  only  emanalmo.  cunt.u^ent  sole  y 
on  tbe  divine  will,  .u  such  a  wsy  that  caosation 
can  Ue  no  more  than  aa  artmrary  and  in  uo  wIao 
nrcessarv  relation  of  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence. '  Pantheism  of  tbl*  type,  though  pb>)o- 
soubtcaliy  unteoat>ie,  so  far  Irom  helm;  untu 
rcliuiou*,  i*  in  no  wise  repugnant  to  Chriatlsnitv 
In  its  moat  orthodox  form,  or  in  tbrme  peculur 
features  of  us  history  which  lo  this  skeptical  age 
of  oars  lie  mest  open  to  douht  aud  cavil. 

Hut  tbe  pantheism  with  wbicn  modern  science 
Is  charged  ol  i-eio-  In  alliance  u  uiatensiistic 
'i"be  only  <Jod  tl:at  :t  owns  is  im|>ersooal  law, 
parvsdiiii:  tbe  universe,  necrs-.ii aim-  r'\  ueintr*. 
evi-Din  and  phenomena,  laevitahl*  and  inexnra- 
ble.  This  law  exists  oulvin  thcinal:lioriuuniv*r*e 
which  It  produces,  sustain*,  governs,  with  whicb 
It  is  identical  in  such  *  sense  :uai  (.oil  and  th* 
universe,  the  whole,  ar*  convertible  tcrtnti.  la  th* 


-e  wa4  either  the  product  of  inteiUgeirt  de- 
ri-n  with  power  aileituate  to  a'lualue  its 
purpose,  or  it  clmtieed  luto  Iwiug.  There 
a  no  middle  ground;  lor.tt  the  uuiverse  is  <iod, 
Bint  wai  nut  wiics  the  universe  wa*  not.  On  the 
oaulb' :stic  theory,  matter  mutt  have  been  etcr- 
ual  iu  the  po-it.  Th  s  alteru%tiv*  was  ex- 
amin*d  at  eeasklvrable  leustj,  and  eb;oc- 
tious  raised  cjleiiiatfd  lo  mix.  lit 
auere  statement  appoar  at  once  it*  strongest 
reldtailou.  'Ihe  >pn.ker  theu  m»'»«  of  souie 
poitlons  and  leaturrs  of  the  universe  wbiuU 
are  not  accounted  for  hy  tne  e\elotina 
theory  alone,  wbleb  imply  cb.-lee.  design  and 
will  in  a  »->-nse  other  than  ean  »_■•  implied  in  the 
conception  of  a  <<od  merely  roex'cn«ive  ami 
Idciificoi  with  nature.  Tins  may  ue  affirmed  of 
bean.*-  Syuunetiy  and  adaptation,  though  net 
jnlre<iueniiy  evsrmiai  io  beauty,  do  not  of  thfru- 
seive.  create  bcau;>.  In  ih*  iroeciui  of  evoiti- 
tlnn  every  org. in  and  menilier  o!  every  plaut  or 
animal  must  nave  been  t'enerated  by  need  and 
circumstance,  and  pcrlected  by  u*e,  and  wee 
tht-.  all,  there  would  be  n  .minx  In  the  various  or- 
gan isms  that  was  uol  ueuesa^rllv  aill"d  to  tho 
condition  or  «levei«puicnt  ol  tbe  ■pi-cics,  \\  • 
«,ee,  however,  much  that  does  not  serve  any 
functional  pur|»o*e.  Tbis  pnsiuiatesa  more  than 
tiuoiQiitic  process.  It  implies  iu  the  crea- 
tive furce  u  con- tan  t  love  of  beauty 
which  Kindled  In  the  souls  of  men  a  kindred 
sense.  Ol  similar  hearing  on  the  pantheistic 
bvpotbceis.  is  the1  fact  that,  br  it,  life  must  have 
Iwen  at  tbe  outset  aponisneoas.     li  ibis  wrre  tlie 


niuMon.  In  the  former  way  God  Is  tuerced  in 
tlie  universe;  in  the  Utter,  the  on  terse  la  mere  ad 
In  God. 

Those  two   former  may   wiuenuy  d*   •tyred, 
rrspectlveiy,   the    athcixtic     and    tbe    acosmic 


ln:ii 


forwi  ef  panthelim.  >k>tb  forms  are  opea  to  tbo  slay  me  yei  will 
criticism  that  it  contradicts  tbe  essence  of  th* 
divine  nature  by  •rtcribciag  tbe  distinctness  of 
the  divine  personality  to  a  passion  for  tho  divine 
eu>nip.*e*euce.  And  both  forna*  of  pantheism 
are.  in  the  last  analy*l».  atheism* 

The  essayist  then  proceeded   to  snow  the  rela- 
tion of  ponthetrm   to  tuaterlnlism  ar.d  Idesiirra. 
In  his  view  the  not  waa    a    burlier    svutbesin  of 
thought  than  either    of    tbe  other  two.     1'anthe-     ^ 
Jem,  Iu   loth  its    forms,  is  uot  euly  a  more  com-     applying    for 
prebensive     view     of     the     world     than     either     uusaeiud  the  lu«i 


lire"  tor  the  uiuvers*- 
di\idual  conscience  Is  to  have  no  sbtre.  In  di- 
leuc?  ol  tbl*  punlbeUtic  Piety,  it  is  us  valu  at  It 
Is  pro! ace,  to  iiuute  the  putnarch  of  msnv  tnl.u- 

hls    iiim  f-i.iuL'i   cry:      "  though   be 


l  tho  falli 
obnoletri  sect.-ina 
Ktate  of  urace  wa 
lbe  glorv  ol  Hod. 

righleoilMittlS  U.u-C' 


in  him."'  This  id  only  to 
-  paradox  of  these  crhx.  aud 
who  held  tbat    the    test   ol    a 

illluuness  ts>  bs>  dammed  lor 
'ne  spirit    thst  truly  dtiiirci 

•uii  in  unening  iusilnct  lor 


itenaiirm  or  any  one  sided  idealism,  whether     te 
abstractly    nnlversal    or   only    subjective,  lnus-     da 
much  as  It  makes  cither  of  them  po^nlble;  hut  It     sb 
is   alsa  a  deeper  and  more  organic  view,  'been  us* 
It    does    bnmr    Id,    at    lea^t    In    mme    symbolic 
fashtou,  the  notion  of  a  universal  Iu  some  v.igue 
seuse  or  other. 

Tbe  cnutraFt  between  pantheism  and  deism 
was  next  pointed  out.  Ucli-m  tails  under  tbe 
conde.iinatlun  which  a  rational  judgment  pro- 
nounces upou  sen>uuns  theism,  with  Its  crudely 
authiopoinorphic  eeuceptions  of  the  person  ul 
ihe  creator,  dwell  inn  In  bit  ivCcotiai  quarter  of 
•  pr.ee  Called  bcaven,  ao«.  wltb  its  mechanical 
theory  uf  bis  communication  v.ith  the  world  by 
way  of  "in i rati*"  alone— by  way  thai  Is  Inde- 
pendent and  even  subversive  of  tbe  ordered 
process  of  meaiM  and  end  lo   nature.    Hut  while 


.     as   the    iudit;,<n*able   coiidiilu„    _ 

I'lfeJlteouani'M,  and  wmn    invited    to   aupreve  it* 

own  iiuu'Miation   for  tuo  furtherance  of    divine 

cion.wiii  rigntemisly  answer,  a-  a  nnblr  matron, 

»>i*>n     lo    the    church,    once 

it. .rial  session  ol  her  l're>l>y- 


society :  "1  am  ai 
ed  lor  tbe  gtoi) 
ib«>u:u  not  be  her*  ' ' 
iu.  niioH  of  pantheism, 
icicucu.  el  such  vita,  t'l 
uade  .oappenrftH  thepti 


uredlv  n  *. 

or  God;  were  1  *o,  I 
bis  Is  what  iu.-ik.c-M  the 
I*  a  pofsible  outcome  ol 
nccrn.  Srvieace  m  thus 
-ii'ic  nttercrid  (he  d.x.m 


cine,  is  It    cADceiv.thlo    tbat    rnsttrr    sbouid   no 

longer  be  capable,  under  tne  most  favorable  con-     thus  sufT<-.nn-:  from  incchameal    llmitniioi 

dltious  of  hursliug  into  life?     Hut    we    have    nn     thought,  deism  uu-t  Mill  h*  all«w*d    Its  relative 

evideuce  that  there  has  beeu  in    this    world  hi*     merit,  too.    That  merit  is  the  criticism  which  it 

that  has  not  been  derived  from    prec'xMunt  life,     makes   upon   tbe  mocnauical  method  of  anthro- 

If  all  the  life  of  whicn   en    have  anv   knowledge    pomerphic  theism. 

waa  derived  from  prc-al»i*ut    life,    dees  not  an-        lu  approaching,  then,  the  question.  Why  snou'.d 

aluiry  point    to  pro-xistent    ll.'e    as    tho    primal     fanthesm  ue  regurded  as  a  doctrine  te  ■■«  avuttl* 

aourue  of  all  terrestrial  life  aud  thus  Justify  our    ed?  we  must  be  caret  ul    aot    to    neglect  tbe  (act 

belief  lo  a  divine  life  elver/  that  if  ploys  a  vaioanle  snd.  Indeed,  an  lodi*i>eu- 

r'lually,  iherellgiuus  consclnnsneas  of  men  ef    sable  pnrt  iu  tbe  lormatlon    of    a    ^nuini  ino     lorm  a  part,  aud  the 
all  forms  of  cuiiure  and  of    worship   bear*  testl-    luirical    theory.    Tbat    the  eierual  eternally  gi-n-     whole,  is  hostile  or  eve 
uonv  to  tne  exiswnce  el  him.  whom.  In  diatluc-     erate*  blmsdl  in  our  higher  human  natuie;   that 
tion  from  the  pantheistic  concepiton,  we  term  a     this  sou  ol  mau  is    truly  and  literally  the  sou  ni 

"rod,  auu  the  son  only  be^oiteu;    that  hy  the  tfi4- 

ipllne  el    life    in  worlds  of    imperfection,  men, 

nd    indeed    the  whole   creation,  ascend    by   do- 

v.'in  faith  <or  hdehty)  towurd  this  son.  and  hy  bis 

•  oU    iu    ihe  b.*ly  spirit — 

jnceoi  Chrletian  thripm. 


personal  God.     Somehww,    men  have  been  lilted 

by    prayer  ieto    a    highor    realm  ot  experience. 

Kttber  they  bave   lifted    themselves    without   a 

purchase  er  they    have   got    a    pnrclne*   uu  ihe 

throue  of  theeteraal  God.     The   former  altern*.    lile,  immortaln 

tlve  is  opposed  tu  all    known    laws    of    spiritual    tbls,  the  epitome  and  cm 


t  precious  hop***.,  tiicquencliat  til  tbo»e 
aspirations  which  have  hitherto  u^co  the  inspi- 
ration of  mnuN  grandest  as  of  uti.  Mibhmc-t 
endeavors,  tbo  de.-stroyer  of  tlu>se  beliefs  which 
arc  the  real  loumlativu  ul  tbe  triumphs  of  civili- 
zation aad  oi  all  that  give-*  majcaty  an. I  glorv  to 
history.  To  bresvnt  iimvereal  nature  a-  the 
oceun  in  which  man  and  his  moral  hopes  :ira  to 
be  swallowed  up,  is  to  trauslorm  tbe  worlu  for 
iuau  Intu  a  i-ysiem  of  radical  and  iricmruUblc 
evil,  and  thus  to  m:.ke  ucniiine  rdigiao  an  iui- 
uossihiiity.  and  not  only  ycuuine,ren^!(ili,  tiutalso 
till  that  political  uuiun  and  order  which  ia  the 
linage  and  outcome  of  tbe  religtou*  vision  iu 
the  uOairs  and  iii'-IHutionsol  this  world  ot  sense. 
liuiief  iu  tbe  radical  ami  sovereign  „.«.ui.tM  of 
the  world  as  a  vrlioio,  and  ol  its  Autuor  ami  So«- 
talncr.  It  the  very  ea»Ctiee  el  religious  fsith  and 
political  l-'aity.  It  ia  imposelhie  mat  either  cm 
Continue  In  mtnds  tuut  Imve  ooco  eume  to  lbe 
reallaiug  coovicilon  tbat  tbe  whole  of  which  we 
Hating  principle  ol  ihat 
liiuiltrrent,  not  nsorely 
to  the  |>ermkoenl  exisl'-nee  ol  mau,  hut  to  his 
aspirations  after  tike  (Uhievsof  uiorul  (He  In  hlm- 
**if.  A  tiod  pralvasod  Ib»t  either  csna  >t  or 
will  not  bring  t*>  fuluiment  the  lolling 
alter  luhuit*  moral  growth  thai  ha*  once  arisen 
iu  bis  crea'.ure  is  not,  for  such  a  creature,  and 
uannot  be,  truo  t'Od  ut  alt.  Let  u*  not  l.ul  to 
rculiio  that  piohleiuatm  pantheism  means 
CX Bully,  not  simply  the  all  iMivaUiug,  inter- 
blending  and  luiCa-peuetratiun  oi  t!o*l  and  the 
creations,  but  ibu  sole  lealitv  or  God,  aud  the 
obliteration  el  freedom,  «l  moral  life  and  of 
linmnrialliy  ter  man.  It  is  natural  n.m  to  in- 
quire if  encre  Is  anytbiuar  Iu  Hm  nature  of 
modern  »t:iO*ice  thst  really  give*  color  to  the 
pautbeiatic  view.  It  is  ohvinus  enough  th.it 
there  arc  d  -t  wanting  plilluH«pbera,  or  rv.-n 
school*  ef  phlloeoi.hy,  who  read  panlhvisu.  ia 
eoleuce    a*   It   appaara   Ui  taetu.    but    lira  real 


dynamics;  tbe  latter   cauput    L*.    If    there  Is  no    hrst  becomes  apprehend  *ii  as  a  raUonally  n.m  r. 
God  other  than  oatar*.  truth    in    tho    insight  winch    paui'iei<>m    hrmgs 

with  it,  tbat  God  is  not  ae,  a  rate  from  tbe  wirld. 
rrofesser  llowlsoo's  paper  epeaed  thai:—  but  Immediately  present  iu  it,  and    ilia    the  dis- 

vYbet  I*  pantbclsmr    And    what   are    the  els-     t.ncimu  uetween    the    creator    and  the  rrmtmn, 
r~~  ;  between  th*  human  soul   and  us  redeeming  Gad, 

menu  In  modern  science  tbat  can  give  color  to  can  never  he  triiiy  stated  o*  a  di-ttnciiun  In 
tbe  euppositloo  tbat  paotbelam  ta  the  proper  re-  place  and  tune,  aa  a  aepuration  m  space  aad  hy  a 
suit?  Further,  sopn.-slng  such  suppotjl.100  to  oa  I>«rlnd.  And  It  Is  not  until  th*  pantheistic  10- 
•»  ii  (.....u,,  _,i..  .h-niH  .1^  w.ii  „.-»  .iu  .*  »'gbl  bks  be«*ii  realised  Hi  our  miuds,  whether  bv 
well  founded,  wby  should  the  result  give  rise  to  UUUJf,  or  DO  u  ^ticn  uot,  that  we  discover 
aay  alarm  auioag  to*  frisads  or  bamsa  welfare?  clearly  tnat  this  fundumental  rcligmus  truth  Is 
V  bat  pot*. hi*  antagonism  una  the**  be  between  eUectually  violated  by  our  ordinary  anthrouo-  qoeetloo  is,  is  aooh  a  reading;  tbe  aataaalle 
the    truth    *ud    the  lutercste   ot  man?    And  If     morubic  conception*.  account  uf   the  taacbing  uf  *cl*uae  itself?     note 

•oiencu  establish**,  er  clearly  tends  to  eatabl^a.  Hut  while  this  permanent  luslgbt  of  pantheism 
the  pantelstic  view  of  tl»e  world,  what  hostility  niuA.  be  cnrrie'i  uu  into  uii  genuine  thrtstic 
can  there  ue  In  such  a  view  to  the  viial  Inteieats  thou.ht.  It  remsii.s  also  truo  that  It  falla 
oi  human  nature?  Uf  tbe  several  oueetlon*  that  ■t'r"  usly  abort  of  the  tbenioglcal  conception 
1  aav*  *nocitiod  parhap*  noue  i*  harroandod  with  demanded  by  the  hie  n«-u  practical  roiliriun.  P-ir 
eucb  vagueness  ana  obsouniy  a*  lb*  UraU  tne  u«'ssibiiity  of  leilgion  a»  a  piaeucal  power  lu 
M  bat  Is  pantheUm?  Tue  g«oera!iy  recogoisad  human  lile— the  very  i  ouceptiou  ol  theism  «-  au 
drtendars  of  rMnrlon,  tue  ibcaloaTtan*  whe  apeak  operative  lorne  In  the  spirit— depends  nut  nu  reiy 
with  the  hoary  authority  aud  with   tue  weight  »f     on  tbe  emulurcseut  existence  and   work  of  Ooa. 

presumptive  eviut-iiee  that  the  traditloual  and,  but  upon  iu  freedom  (that  Is,  tlie  uuquallhed  recognlsins;  that  their  method  aad  their ■_ 
Indeed,  historic  bodies  of  ori:auix»d  aad  liisib  ivalilyiund  tb*  Immurtality  ni  man.  Indeed,  ha*  nnvi  ir»  limits,  should  take  tbat  pbilo- 
luicd  religion  naturally  Impart,  are  la  lbe  habit  hud  we  tbe  time.  It  might  clear]*  he  shown  not  *<*pbic  view  wMch  the  illecltlmate  exuatioa  of 
•>f  •irawmr  •  »b>rt»  verbal  dutincttoe  between  only  tbat  man  cannot  be  properlv  mau  apart  their  method  woald  indicate.  Oar  director 
belsm  and  pantheism,  as  they  aleo  ■  do  between  from  freedom.  Immortality  ami  God,  hut  thnt  question  is.  What  li  tb*  nature  of  science  a*  we 
•heism  ai.d  deism;  but  when  tbe  independent  God  cannot  be  piuperiy  uoa  apart  t.om  tnaa 
and  unbiased  thinker, anxious  for   ei*arn*>e  aad      *od    man's    immeriulity  anil  treeuom;  Iu  other 

word*,  that  the  self  existent,  tree  perfection  of 

tbe  KodiieaM,  hy  virtu*  of  iu  own  Idea,  demsads 

for  lb*  owu  lulniincnt  tbe  enlublishmeii*.  and  tbe 

control  ol  a  world  that  Is  God's  own   iui*i:*;tbe 

Lear  that  theism   Is  contradicted  by  deism  and     diviu*  creation  must  completely  reflect  the  divine     able  to  leave  tbe  detaila    of    It    to    tooee'better 

pantlieiom  uy  the  one,  tbroatrta   it*  eescrtion  .»r      nature,  aud   must   .hrreiure  be  *  world  ol  moral     equipped  writer*  whe  are  te  follow    ax    ia  thl* 


•  must  not  evea  mlstak*  tb*  utterances  of  mea 
of  science  far  the  uamiied  tear  nines  of  *cl«ne*; 
far  on  tbt*  border  land  of  teleace  aad  philoso- 
phy, it  need  not  be  surpnalag  If  men  lamlliar 
onlvwltb  thst  metbod  of  Investigation  whlca 
adence  uun>u**,  aad  not  at  b*tm*  in  tbe  moltt- 
tnrlon*  history  of  pkllosophical  ipeeelaiuaa, 
■hould  l-e  aom*times  Inclined  to  a  hasty  infer- 
when  tbe  border  land   I*  reached,  aad,  aet 


precision,  i squire*  alter  lbe  r*at  distinction  la- 
tco  icd  hv  these  names.  b«  nardly  luds  It,  la  any 
scum  it  .  awnkeued  tbouxht  will  rooogula*  a*  at 
f*uvt  inteiMgitde  aod  reasoiiaule.     We  oonstaotiy 


ehat  are  tae  elemeeu  lo  It  aad 
In  its  pre-ent  method  tbat  might  be  taken  to 
point  towards  a  paathelstic  i a Urp rotation  of  the 
world  aud  lis  source? 

It  Is  not  my  purpose   to   enter    at    aay  lenrta 
upon  this  part   el    tbe    dieooMkoa.     It  is  prefer- 
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inqulrv.  1  wish  only  to  bint  at  tt*  point*  fa 
such  a'ueneral  way  m  may  promote  OttroMi  as 
to  tbe  bearing  of  »be  debate,  Jf  I  ay,  sber*, 
tnat  the  fouudstlo*  •(  modern  scientific  method 
c  i  tbe  doctrine  thtt  an  accurate  ano  sufficiently 
certifier  knewled**)  come*  ifcroarb  sxperlmwntnl 
nbvr  valine  of  nature  alone,  and  Um  two  crest 
scientific  principles  eontlng  from  tbe  spplscation 
of  thti  method—  lbs  princirles,  naseery,  •(  tbo 
conservation  of  energy  ■■•  tn*  evolution  of  de- 
scent-are tbe  part  of  aetaooa  that  baa  wqwj 
many  i*  const  nse  It  la  a  nantaeistto  s***e,  I 
•nail  have  tpoaea  auAeleatly  lor  tbe  present 
purpose.  Tt*  principles  of  continuity  tba*  Intro- 
duced, conjoined  witn  tns  icoorano*  end  (af 
tL-a.irmt  oi  aay  *n  person  allOe  principle,  wbleb 
the  exclusively  empirical  basis  of  natural  kudos 
locica'.lv  carrie*  witb  It,  would  deubtfcee  rive 
rtB^  to  the  Isnprrrelon  that  seen  mdnM  as 
s.lence  baa  to  rive  for  lb*  nature  or  tba  cosmic 
tirst  principle,  would  tend  to  the  pantheistic 
view  of  tbat  nature.  Bat  wail  we  cctoe  to  tba 
closer  question,  wuetner  snoa  aa  Impression  Is 
resllv  warranted,  wa  ataud  la  n*ed  ot 
exact  diseriru  I  nation.  Oar  tirat  enutioa  should 
be  to  reuicsuuer  tbat  It  to  Dot  totebce 
In  lit  entire  poasibt*  round  tbat  la  eon—iaad  la 
tbe  no'-etion  we  rata*  today*  It  la  only 
"inmlern  irtence"  commonly  •«  called,  thai  la, 
science  taken  to  mean  only  t  be  *e  I  coco  of  HOrtrre, 
and  net  oulv  an,  bat  still  ♦urteer  reatr.eted  to 
signify  uelv  what  miy  Utly  *noufrb  be  ttaacrtbea 
ai  tbe  u-'iurai  science  ef  aatare,  that  la,  ao 
much  of  the  possible  xoowleore  or  aator*  aa  eaa 
t*e  reached  by  phvslcal  instrumentalities  aloes,— 
»o  much,  in  short,  oi  will  yield  liaeit  te  a  method 
9tnct It  oiecrvaat  and  empirical.  So  tbat  the 
real  question  la.  Whether  empirical  science,  ©*n- 
Im  'i  to  nature  a<t  lit  proper  object,  can  ssaitl- 
niawly  establish  the  theory  of  pantbaf^ajf  Taw 
a<*umi>timi  tbat  there  ft  aad  caa  he  no  other 
science  wnrthr  of  the  name,  tr-ta  that  wbfea 
limit*  lt«elf  to  tbe  empirical  method  ot  tbia  natn- 
rai  science,  in  one  of  tbe  clairae  tbat  men  of 
science  are  pmne  to  mate,  but  which  the  reeolta 
ot  tbe  p.ofounoeut  tbinklnc  which  the  world  baa 
done—  tbe  result!  of  a  Plato,  of  an  Aristotle,  of  a 
lleyel— certainly  proclaim  a  abeer  assumption, 
ond  not  only  a  tbeer.  bat  a  barm- 
le«e  iMnmutloD,  Tbla  rjnesttoo  or  tbe 
nmitaof  natural  science  and  of  the  Identity  of 
tue.«e  with  the  limits  of  all  potato.*  aeieao*  te 
one  »n  wbicb  the  pursuer  ef  ostnrai  acieuoe,  aa 
i;icii,  hM  not  a  word  to  aay.  When  we  rabbit 
up  we  nave  leit  tbe  field  of  nature  and  bare 
entered  the  proTince  of  the  theory  or  knowledge, 
where  all  onr  li^ht  it  derived  from  principle* 
that,  f roui  the  uatur*  of  tba  eaae,  most  transcend 
the  noundi  ot  uierely  empirical  evidence, 
lteyond  tbla  l  wuubt  only  add  tiiat,  la  my  own 
opinion,  natural  science,  at  inch,  hat  ao  aort  of 
valid  nuthvntv,  either  afUnnattve  or  necatlve, 
on  the  pantheistic  problem  or,  indeed,  a  poo  aay 
•  iter  nietaubvitc*.  thesis.  It  la  Itself  properly 
aeuuatic.  only  lent  be  lememneraiV  that  this. 
agnosticism  it  only  lit  neutrality,  and  la  not  at 
all  to  he  construed  a*  a  tneory  appiyinc  to  tbe 
r«-aiiy  inefmpirical  world,  .\atarai  aoleaee  teyt 
upon  tbe  reiiuioua  au-i  metapbyaJcaJ  probleiua 
neither  vea  nor  nay.  Their  aoiction  ft  properly 
leatett  to  otber,  and  at  we  may  faia  beUero, 
btcher  method*. 

T&e  lait  paper  of  the  day  waa  that  ef  Dr. 
Uunttioiuery,  and  wu  in  loteraatleg  aatwa  t* 
tUU  tywpoalam  of  paatheiaaa 


FoTlowinfr,  it  an  abstract  oi  rroietsor  Barrit'a 
lecture  oo  tbe  auoie  •object  tbll  evenlne.— 

In  all  theological  and  philu«op:ileal  dUcatalont 
it  Is  neeeapary  to  ro  at  once  behind  worda  to 
tbelr  meaning,  lu  nuthem^tics,  natural  acieoce 
and  «tbical  tcience  ft  u  equally  necet-ary  to 
dehne  tcraas  anil  eae  them  conaltteotly:  but  in- 
asuiucb  as  natural  and  ethical  teieuces  relate  to 
factt  and  phenomena  ol  obairvalion  and  conaitt 
In  lar^e  part  of  an  inventory  of  tuch  nhenoiueoa. 
It  follows  ihat  There  it  much  that  remains  or 
vaiue  alter  ueducilii;;  careless  and  inaccurate 
readonin;  ana  making  aiiuuaace   for  c*niuaion 

lo  ifif  iim.miI  uriua.  l!  mclur  th;it  lu  pblleso 
phy  and  UiMlouv  *e  a*  n<il  tlod  a  atore  ol  lm- 
mediate  fat'tt  that  retain  tbelr  value  even  wneo 
mis  used  by  redei-nun.  Tbe  sciences  deal 
with  u-fle.  tiou  and  results  ef  reflection. 
•*)'antbeisui"  n  a  term  no«  very  *ft  o 
uaed  te  name  tbat  view  or  tbe  uclverse 
which  rej^irf-  the  doctrine  or  a  pergonal 
tirst  cautu  ol  the  world,  but  oo  the  other  band 
insists  upon  I  l»c  dependence  af  nature  aod  man 
ni<on  a  »un*taiitial  pnociple  or  an  itn)»er*onal 
Htwer  ironi  which  everjllilnir  emanatea 
and  iotj  whlen  it  all  rcturna.  Tbia  ute 
of  tbe  word  "pauibeitm"  to  comparaurely 
a  recert  one.  It  wa*  need  at  least  once  In  the 
last  ceotnry  to  denot*  a  polytoeiatlo  »or»n'r;'* 
all  tbe  eoda.  Our  present  laquiry  In  regard  to 
the  outcome  of  modern  science  doubtbjM  re- 
oulrs>  us  to  employ  the  worn  In  the  »«*"'« 
lirftdellDed.  Tl*  qaestlon  is  whether  modern 
tekene^  leads  towards  a  belief  in  a  personal  God 
or  toward*  a  belief  in  a  blind,  nneouaciooa 
power;  er  finally,  whether  science  find*  only 
tblcc>  and  force*  ia  tbt>  unlverae  without  unity 
in  a  first  principle.  For  there  are  tnre*  bypo:b- 
e*es  Instead  ol  two— aibeUtn,  paatbeltm  aad 
tbrlsru  lo  blm  wbobnda  a*  eeceaalty  f or  an 
ultimate  unity  ef  all  tblogt.  tner*  fa  only  aiaa- 
i-m.  To  blm  who  tees  tbe  ns— sfty  of  anity; 
but  find*  It  a  mere  essence  rvr  sabstance  trooa 
winch  tbinsrs  In  th*ir  multiplicity  arise  and  Into 
w!ncb  i  hey  return,  rber*  is  pantbelHm.  Kiaally, 
tbe  thelstsee*  tbe  neceasity  oT  umrv;  hot.  mora 
than  thf*.  sees,  too,  tbe  aaeesslty  ef  tbe  reran  of 
personality  aa  tbe  form  of  any  ultimate  anlty  or 
totality. 

Heloredlscvsins;  tbe  teaabillty  of  elttstr  ef 
thefe  view*  let  us  consider    fn*    a    snoarent   tbe 

frsctical  interest  lovolved  ia  them.  Oa  tbe 
asla  af  atheism  there  is  attcr  IndifTareoee  witb 
regard  tn  the  altimat*  orlcln  and  deetioy  or  ln~ 
>in  idusi  tbfnra.  lnasmoen  aa  immediate  and  la- 
deiM-ndt-nt  *i  latence  isaaei.med  f or eaeh  and evi 
thinn,  there  ia  no  orttrlnaflon  properly  so 
Dor  any  destiay.  Everything  Is  as  It  Is,  ana  eu- 
aoluiely  ao,  on  tbe  strict  etholtttcal  basla.  _B*ea 
tbinc  baa  always  bean  and  always  will  oe.  Btrrfot 
atbtfism  ii  atom  ism.  It  ts  net  atheism  to  bold 
that  thing*  and  events  are  mer*  po*woru*w«  o* 
appearances,  and  tbat  behind  tham  there  are 
DOUUMBa  or  substantial  before,  or  power*  aad 
lores,  j-'or  snob  a  theory  im  pi  tea  a  oonvtetren 
that  muiupilcity  demaads  unity,  aae  this  theory, 
carried  out,, resulle  in  tbe  all  abaorblac  unity  er 
pantbotsin.  Te  remain  ea  tn*  atandpeiet  of 
atheism  it  ia  requisite  to  deny  relativity.  Ao- 
votdiuc    to   sibalsm,   there   eaa    be    no   esse*. 


ailed. 


tlai  dapeoUvnce.  All  relation*  are  acci- 
dental and  each  thine,  to  eofncMBt  let 
ii-c-l;.  Oac*  aumittlne;  tb*  principle  of  rels- 
tlvity,  there  is  no  longer  complete  atneissa. 
Mutual  dependence  awoog  tbing*  reduce* 
tneiii  to  unity.  Tbl*  unity  may  be  ceocelvwd  aa 
personal  or  impersonal— and  tbe  reaolt  U 
tliaism  or  pantheism.  Accordlns;  to  pantbetawi 
eacb  anu  *\ery  immediate  being  la  phenomenal. 
Ii  Is  sppsrent  and  not  real.  It  to  a  **ma*lt«*tar 
tlon  ol  a  bidden  ana  Insemtant*  essence'"  a* 
Herbert  Spencer  assert*.  Why  "inecrntabs***  If 
It  "nianifeata"  itself,  yen  aabf  Because  tbe 
essence  la  itaelf  is  devoid  of  all  for**  and  indi- 
viduality. Tbe  individual  talees  w*  eaa  te*  and 
examine,  bat  the  essence  wnicb  abide*  when  ail 
tlicto  thiuge  are  destroyed,  tbat  we  oaanet  ner- 
ctivo  bvaoy  or  onr  flv*  s— *«*.  Tbeeeaanoaat 
ai^ tnet.  It  originate*  par tlcurar  tblagt  and  It 
swallows  toeai  up  again.  Tbey  are  not  ooavntete 
euougb  to  reveal  tbe  essenee.  If  one  coeaa*  to 
tbo  cenception  of  eesenee  by  dtaeavertag  aeoaa- 
sary  dependence  *n  tbe  part  of  thing*  a* 
exhibited  in  ihe  pixxeis  of  ebaag*(<w1gt*atlon 
aua  deusy)  be  conceives  ft  at  aaganvs  onlty —  ia 
other  wordt  as  a  unity  exutlac una blgber  plane 
tbsn  tbe  mints  and  existing  after  their  deetrnc- 
lion.  Any  force  in  ltspruceFtof  manlie-taitOn" 
crc.itea  a  series  of  tute*  or  conat lions 
in  matter,  each  of  which  may  be  ealleo  a 
•thiac."  In  tbe  series  tbe  farce  abides  and  com- 
plete- Its  manifestation  throairb  tbe  creation 
and  de-trnction  of  tbe  states  called  '•tbia^*,'1 
for  force  i-  a  umtv  oo  a  blgber  plane  than  tbat 
of  the  •'things."  Now  these  lore**  tbcmselvw* 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent  aod  totali- 
ties, but  as  mutually  dapeodeat  and  relative. 
HeDce  these  forces  reduce  agate  to  a  still  blgber 
unity  the  so  called  "persistence  of  lotce."  Tbe 
partu  ular  iorce«  are  abstract  as  cempHred  with 
the  things  whicu  tbey  make;  but  tbe  a  In  mate  f  ore* 
is  an  ultimate  abstraction,  inasmuch  as  it  retains 
neither  the  lorm;  of  ibinirs  nor  tbe  forms  or  tue 
(pedal  If  trees.  Ucat,  light,  electricity,  gravita- 
tion, ma^neti^m— all  lose  their  cbaracteriatio*  la 
the  ultimate  force,  lu  view  or  tbls  coDcepuoo, 
there  is  no  immediate  being  tbat  iu  survive 
tbroughnnt  tbe  entire  process  of  tbe  world.  All 
must  perish.  Lverytuing  tbat  baa  form  and 
character  must  pats  away.  Things  organic  and 
inorganic,  human  in-ings  and  institationa,  all 
uju-l  paas  away.     Tats  is  pantheism. 

nut  if  tbe  staudpoint  of  reflection  upon  tbe 
facts  and  processes  of  tbe  world  It  that  of 
tbeipm.  the  outlook  Is  entirely  different.  In- 
fi.'.hi  of  a  foriuiess  highest  principle  wbieh  ft 
hostile  to  tbe  permanence  or  all  particular  in- 
dividual*, a  hmbest  principle  1*  set  up  whose 
nature  is  perfect  lorni.  For  theism  finds  the 
ultimata  and  ahrelute  to  be  personality  or  per- 
ie<-t  form  instead  el  tbe  negation  ol  all  form, 
flencc  the  world  process  is  to  be  interpreted 
rather  as  the  evolution  of  tbia  iierfect  form  or 
conscio'is  bnnc  rather  than  ss  a  prod  action  of 
indiv:duality  with  no  purpose  except  to  annul  it. 
There  is  an  ideal  at  tbe  summit  of  tbe  o inverse, 
perle  t  personality,  the  goal  to  wblcb  creation 
move*.  Hear*  with  theism  there  is  immortality 
lor  man  and  iuhufte  progress  possible.  Tue 
divine  being  is  perleet  loim,  and  give*  tbe  ten- 
dency in  ihe  universe  towards  tbe  aarvlral  uf 
whatever  reaches  conscious  personality.  It  to 
understood  here  tbat  personality  Implies  con- 
sciousness and  freewill.  Personality according 
to  tlK.--in  is  not  j<sr  ae  Holt*  and  limited,  but  to 
tbe  true  form  of  infinitude,  because  ft  to  self 
determination,  self  activity,  not  tbat  which  to 
limited  through  sauielblng  else.  Imperfect 
creatures  like  men  participate  In  tbls  self 
activity  and  have  tne  possibility  of  indnitety 
growing  into  It  by  their  own  Into  aotlTity. 

V.'. in  ib>s  U» lef  tMicsism  <>f  Sbc  prscthssJ  ns* 
terest  tnvolv<d  la  the  tbiee  view*  ot  tn*  world, 
let  us  take  up  ao  objectien  wnicb  will  meet  ns  at 
the  outlet  witn  regard  to  theism.  It  is  held  tbat 
personalitv  cannot  be  tbe  form  of  tbe  absolute 
or  inriuite^because  limits  end  deteruiiuatioa* 
are  necessarily  implied  in  tbe  conception  ot  per- 
sonality; it  4  antbruDosaorpbism.  Theism  de- 
parts from  pan*  be  ism  jusl  at  this  point.  Tb* 
susolute  is  conceived  as  negative  by  pantheism. 
ft  Is  devoid  of  ail  attributes  and  orupertl**.— 
emnty  oi  all  deu ruinatious,  but  theism  oaa- 
ceives  lb*  abi-olut*  as  self  determination  or  *elf 
activity-  raotbeiem  arrive*  at  tbe  void;  taeiam 
arrlvra  at  the  f  ulnuts  ol  being.  In  the  briefest 
form  oi  statement,  its  road  to  the  Idea  ol  person- 
ality is  tlli*:  .Lvery  being  muat  be  eitoer  inde- 
pendent or  dependent;  if  dependant,  it  baloogd 
to  Home  other  belag  upon  which  it  depeaas.  Tue 
iudepenueut  beiug  is  a  whole  or  total.  Tbe  iade- 
pcodent  being  is  likewise  determinate,  poasess 
nig  attributes  and  properties  Tbat  wfeicu  B*a> 
ses»es  oo  properties  nor  attribute*  neither  ex- 
ists r*r  itseir  nor  for  anything  else,— it  to  a  pore 
notbiuc.  Hence  such  an  aaeulote  a*  pantbelsm 
couveivee  is  a  poor  notbine,  aad  ne  real  eb*o» 
luie.  on  tbe  other  baud  there  are  two  binds  of 
deiersutnate  being*—  tbeee  tbat  are  determined 
ihruugn  utbeia.  and  those  tbat  axe  aetermiaed 
by  their  own  e.«tlvity.  Finite  belnaa  are  aa 
tpiuuea  saia,  tbaee  Utat  aro  deteraaiued  tbrwagh 
other e—  depending  on  other*  and  therefor*  be- 
longing t*  *iber  iteiuga.  lnDolte  being*  are 
those  which  are  their  own  others— depend  en 
their  own  sctivity  for  their  Qualities  and  attri- 
butes. Tbe  Important  element  in  a  oonoept  to 
tne  aefinitioa.  Just  as  the  unplotorabl*  notion 
of  "persisreot  force"  is  aa  ultltaate  train,  ac- 
cording te  SiMUCcr,  so  If  neatly  cunsldotwrl,  self 
activity,  or  aelf  determination,  ts  pnanppoaod 
by  oomiritest  .ore*,  ana  persleteert  forot  to  is- 
thmkablc  *xccpt  tn  tbe  lorat  *r  self  acuvity. 
Accordiug  to  the  idea  ef  oarrelatlon  ef  for***, 
one  foice  1*  acting  passe*  over  iato  antth  r 
1  bus,  beat,  light,  otootrlclty  and  otber  leree* 
vaulsb,  the  one  into  tbe  otner.  Tuna 
forces,  thought  aa  a  complete  esrsaa,  »ah* 
up  a  circle  of  activity,  tb*  last  ef  tbo  saris* 
bscomlnc  th*  drsu  Tb*  u*r*lat*nt  foro*  nftb* 
euericy  common  to  all  and  undorlylng  ail.  JBsab 
particular  force  la  arooeeo  i*  activity  be •  tbe 
action  ui  another,  bnt  tbe  pwrsieteot  fern*  is  no* 
a  partiqalar  Jwfo*  evMjutainatjamjenegiJbsjt  tit* 
utaiity  of  energy  in,  a  onlty.  Tbe  persistent 
force  is,  uf  course,  an  energy,  an  activity,  tbat  to 
not  derived  (row  another,  it  la,  tborefore,  self 
scti'ity.  It  Is  clear,  t her* for*,  that  persistent 
l*rce  is  not  hapully  named  "force."  stecause  a 
force  it  nspally  taougbt  as  exsstiog  In  astatt)  of 
tensloa  with  otbsr  tort.-**.  It  la  ewecnllally  a  balte 
being,  llut  the  all  Inclusive  energy  of  the  entire 
system  ot  forces  Is  a  self  relatod  energy,  end 
b'ence  a  self  sctivity.  Again,  we  hear  It  often 
objected  against  tlieism  that  It  involve*  aatbro- 
l<ouiurphism.  The  thought  ef  self  aotlvlty 
which  belong*  lo  tbe  conception  ot  tulnd  te  not 
the  aide  of  limitation  of  man.  not  tbe  very 
vt.-ence  of  bit  rreedoin  and  power  to  ITUtaeaMd 
limns.  Um  it  Is  surprising  tbat  wbii*  self  con- 
sciousness and  will,  tbe  two  forms  of  self 
activity,  sre  repudiated,  yet  pantheism  Is  ready 
to  admit  lores  or  powrr  as  ao  attrihateof  to* 
aloulute.    Korea  or    power,  oeiug    a   one  tided 


ide*.  implying  a  teusiou  of  opuosites,  is  an  idea 
at-tua!ly  belew  tbe  sutbropoinorpbic  idea  i*e- 
cause  it  directly  involves  bottude.  r*r*p*riy 
named  sen  activity,  the  persieienoe  of  forue  is  a 
buiim  anribute  of  the  absolute,  and  tt  tavoivnt 
persouality. 

The  lecturer  next  discussed  tbetbree  view*  of 
nature  and  man  corresponding  r«*t>ectlvely  to 
atheism,  pantheism  and  liiei-m,  sbowtug  that 
seieuee  presUpueses  tbclsisu  Science  aspire*  to 
inventory  la- 1*  and  to  so  relate  tbem  la  a  svaiem 
that  eaeh  tact  throws  ll^ht  oa  all  otber  facta, 
aud  ib  in  tuiu  illumiuated  by  all  utbers.  Serene* 
■tudie-  eaeh  onject  s>  a  pare  of  a  nrooeas  having 
a  hiriory.  ft  trace*  oat  the  several  stages  uf  tb* 
process,  and  bnds  how  tbe  object  caia*  to  no 
as  It  is,  »dJ  what  It  will  next  become  Any 
process  incomes  complete  when  fia  end  pro- 
duces its  iM-gmaioi:  airaio.  I  Ik*o  each  tact  oon- 
trinute*  to  the  explanstion  of  all.  eVJence, 
tlieref-.re.  couceive->  each  thing  at  some  stage  In 
ao  evoluuou  process.  \\benp<>me  small  arc  et 
tbe  total  process  is  discovered,  there  beglu*  to 
bo  an  espiwii.ition.  When  tbe  links  of  proces* 
Bre  all  louml,  then  the  exnlanatlen  at  eompMjt*. 
Hfie  we  reeeguixe  tbe  couceptioo  of  e«li  ne- 
tivlty  ac.i|ii.  It  is  expreseed  In  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  curre.aiion  of  forces  and  also  In  toe  very 
ideal  m\  seicaie  itself.  I'aasing  from  toe  iner- 
gumc  world  to  tne  organic,  we  find  tbe  srreat 
doetrineoi  evoluioa  stating  ihe  law  of  survival. 
U  would  seem  that  this  universe  is  ao  made  aa  to 
place  a  premium  on  the  development  of  Intellect 
und  will  power.  This  would  lie  inconceivable  on 
tlte  ba.sis  of  pantheism.  Tne  ground  of  oar  in- 
sight into  i  he  unity  of  i be  world  and-  tba  peons 
sity  of  au  absolute  tirat  principle  is  found  in  tbe 
ideas  of  time  asa  epe.-e  wbicb  give  absolute 
unity  to  the  world,  jwalbemsties,  which  torma- 
utesthe  nature  of  since  and  time,  reveals  to  a* 
tlie  locical  conditions  of  th*  existenoe  of  the 
world,  ajd  deiiionetrstea  its  unity  In  n  higher 
iirincipis.  Then  arise*  tbe  questiou  of  tbe  nature 
of  tliis  principle,  wheiuer  pautbeiatlc  or  tbeistic, 
and  tne  answer  giveu  by  science  is,  as  w*  bav* 
seen,  favorable  to  tbe  personality  of  God. 
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TBX  LAST  CONCORD  SYMPOSIUM. 

18   PANTHEISM    THX    LEwITIMATE    OOTC0HE 
OT    HODEBN    8CIEN0ET 

The  dlscTusion  of  this  question  at  Concord 
waa  begun  by  Profeator  John  Flske  and  eon- 
tinned  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Abbot,  Profeaaor  W.  P. 
HfUTit,  Profeaeor  G.  H.  Howiton,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody  and  Dr.  Montgomery  of  Texas.  In 
order  to  know  whether  yes  or  no  Is  to  be  the 
answer  to  this  query,  it  Is  important  tirst  to 
define  pantheism;  and,  as  this  was  done  ex- 
plicitly by  Professors  Harris  and  Howisoo, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  these  definitions.  Pro- 
fessor Harris  said!  "Pantheism  is  the  view  of 
universe  which  rejects  tbe  doctrine  of  a  Per- 
sonal First  Cause  of  the  World,  but,  on  the 
otber  hand,  insists  upon  tbe  dependenoe  of 
Nature  and  man*  upon  a  substantial  princi- 
ple, or  on  impersonal  Power,  from  which  ev- 
erything emanates,  and  into  which  It  all  re- 
turns." Tbe  question  then  is,  Does  modern 
science  lead  towards  a  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  or  towards  a  belief  ma  blind,  uncon- 
scious power? 

Professor  Ho  wison's  reply  to  this  query  was 
different  from  tbat  of  all  the  others,  which, 
for  various  reasons,  was  unanimously  In  tbo 
negative ;  for  he  claimed  tbat  modern  science 
deals  strictly  with  tbe  facts  of  the  material 
universe,  and  so  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  National,  empirical  science  has  no 
word  of  verdict,  says  neither  yea  nor  nay  on 
metaphysical  problems,  bat  leaves  them  to 
other  and  higher  methods.  Bat  this  higher 
science  teaches  us,  he  said,  that  pantheism  is 
higher  than  materialism  or  than  sublectlve 
idealism,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  tbe 
process  of  human  belief.  It  is  a  foundation 
for  a  perpetual  incarnation,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  Christianity.  Pantheism  recognize* 
a  God,  but  sees  him  not  as  a  personality,  but 
as  merely  immanent  in  tbe  world  of 
Nature.  Freedom,  reality  and  immortal- 
ity cannot  arise  from  V<  e  pantheistic 
view.  Theism,  on  the  o> her  hand,  in 
asserting  God  aa  a  personality,  asserts  the 
personality,  and  therefore  tbe  freedom  and 
Immortality,  of  man,  which  axe  totally  Indis- 
pensable to  tbs  fall  development  of  man's 
powers.  The  God  of  pantheism  Is  the 
shsdowy  being  who  la  death  and  not  111*  to 
man's  progress.  The  outcome  of  the  highest 
thought,  then,  Is  not  pantheism. 

Dr.  Montgomery  arrived  at  the  same  nega- 
tive answer  by  a  quite  different  and  some- 
what peculiar  method,  namely,  by  denying 
the  present  generally  received  solution  of 
modern  science  in  rejrnxd  to  a  first  cause,  It 
everything  In  the  universe  Is  but  a  mode 
of  manifestation  of  a  persistent  force,  he 
said,  then  the  outcome  of  modern  science 
Is  pantheism.  But  this  idea  of  persistent 
force  he  rejects  and  substitutes  for  It  an  In- 
finite number  of  "individuated  units, "  not 
subserved  under  a  nnity,  but  noting  and  re- 
acting upon  one  another,  and  thus  causing 
thsmsolTas.  Of  this  naturalism  pantheism 
Is  not  the  outcome,  and  neither,  It  may  be 
added,  is  theism.    Dr.  Montgomery  was  not 
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one  of  the  original  speakers  of  the  sym- 
posium, but  bis  essay  waa  included  and  was 
read  by  Mr.  Davidson.  The  essayist  is  a 
physician  who  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  In 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  now 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Texas. 
where  he  devotes  himself  to  physiology  aad 
speculation.  Ho  claims  to  have  made  dis- 
coveries which  trill  disprove  tbe  cell  theory 
of  generation,  and.  be  holds  that  organism 
games  from  life  Instead  of  life  from  or- 
_**nism. 

&x.  Peabody's  assay  rariawad  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  and  showed  that  aa  nothing  on* 
be  evo3rea  which  ha*  not  first  bean  In Tvlvtsi, 
there  must  be  a  final  first  cause  that  creates 
the  germ  of  life  from  which  all  development 
proceeds.  Force  find  matter  alone  make 
nothing;  laws  are  not  creative;  only  reason 
or  intelligence  can  be  the  primal  cause.  We 
cannot  conceive  this  universe  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  clusters  of  atoms  that  blundered 
into  sympathy.  Design  is  evident,  and  de- 
sign presupposes  a  designer.  Tbe  teaching 
of  modern  science,  then,  strengthens,  instead 
of  destroying,  our  belief  In  a  personal  God, 
and  thus  lendeairectly  away  from  pantheism. 
Tbe  elaborate  and  comprehensive  essay  of 
Professor  Fiske  did  not  give  a  definite  an- 
swer to  tbe  question  under  consideration, 
though  implicitly  his  answer  was  the  same 
as  thst  of  the  others.  After  praying  to  be 
"saved  from  his  friends"—  those  advocates  of 
science  wbo  rejoice  whou  they  find  new  evi- 
dence against  the  probability  of  a  Supreme 
Being — be  went  on  to  show  the  immense  ad- 
vance that  the  world  has  made  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science.  There  is  less 
difference,  for  instance,  in  tbe  mode  of  toco- 
motion  between  tbe  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  that  of  Andrew  Jackson  than 
there  is  between  Andrew  Jackson's  time 
and  our  own.  And  the  Grecian  Penelope 
more  resembled  our  own  grandmothers  than 
they  resemble  us  in  methods  of  household 
work.  T)<**re  is  a  wider  gulf  between  18.10 
and  ISM)  than  between  any  otber  two  periods 
in  history.  Religion  as  well  as  everything 
else  is  called  upon  to  defend  itself,  and  if  we 
find  In  all  this  increase  of  knowledge  an 
element  of  religion  tbat  must  still  remove  it 
all,  we  shall  substantiate  tbe  reality  of  the 
principle  that  calls  it  forth.  Tracing  the 
religious  element  up  from  its  earlier  to  its 
latest  manifestations,  through  superstitious 
and  pantheisms,  up  to  the  monotheism  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Its  final  development  in  the 
Hebrew  Idea,  the  speaker  found  tbe  ultimate 
in  the  theism  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  which  "must 
endure  as  long  as  man  endures."  Iu  the  uni- 
versal craving  after  God  we  find  tbe  proof  of 
his  existence.  Science  only  discovers  the  mode 
in  whicbDeity  acts ,and  "there  Is  no  antagonism 
bewteen  our  duty  as  inquirers  and  our  doty 
as  worshippers."  The  outcome  of  scientific 
research  is  a  God  immanent  in  all  nature,  not 
removed  from  and  effecting  It  from  tbe  out- 
side, nor  yet  possessed  of  human  passions 
and  desires,  but  yet  resembling  man  in  that 
he  is  intelligence  and  will.  Our  reason  de- 
mands a  reasonableness  In  creation,  and  the 
perception  of  a  unity  in  Nature  leads  man  to 
believe  in  the  unity  of  God.  Instead  of  "the 
force  that  persists,"  we  say  "the  power  that 
over  manifests  Itself,"  and  this  power  cannot 
be  a  blind  influence,  capricious  and  material, 
but  xnnst  be  a  reasonable  mind,  working  with 
the  design  that  we  see  everywhere  exempli- 
fied In  the  workings  of  tbe  world  around  us. 
Although  Professor  Fiske's  conclusion  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  cannot  ac- 
cept analogy  as  convincing,  yet  it  was  a 
gratifying  sight  to  see  this  foremost  disciple 
of  the  modern  scientific  school  of  thinker* 
proclaiming  the  reality  of  the  svsr-llving  God 
and  of  ths  Christina  rslbrioa. 

The  outcome  oi  i»r.  Abbot  was  Just  ss  sat- 
isfactory, and  his  method  was  mors  con vin- 
clng.  The  validity  of  tbe  scientific  method 
depends,  first,  upon  the  external  fact  that 
tbe  universe  exists  Independent  of  man; 
second,  that  this  Is  known, wholly  or  in  part; 
and  third,  tbat  what  Is  known  ti  the  relation 
of  things  which  exist  in  the  universe  per  m 
as  that  which  is  knowablo.  We  cannot  eje- 
cept  the  particular,  related  facts  without  ac- 
cepting their  summing  up ;  If  tbe  summary  is 
overthrown,  so  must  the  particular  truths  bo 
overthrown.  Tbe  discoveries  by  tbesohttr- 
tlflc  method,  based  upon  the  oollectirs  axpa- 
rience  and  reason  of  the  human  raos,  hav* 
proved  a  certain  truth,  namely,  that  ths 
unlverae  is  not  merely  aa  appearance, 
hut  lb  a  reality  la  itself.  To  Sjcnsot 
matter  without  mlad  is  to  aoospt  tb* 
appearance)  trithout  that  of  which  It  is  ths 
appoaranse.'  It  Is  to  see,  liks  aJlos  La  Wdav 
derlend,  the  "grin  without  the  cat."  Ths 
universe  Is  real,  and  is  thsraf ore  rational, 
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and  oot  unknowable.  Indeed,  agnosticism 
is  tbe  dreariest  possible  outcome ;  for  there 
is  nothing  that  Is  unknowable  bj  the  mind 
that  thinks.  Whatever  appears  must  pre- 
suppose an  existence  behind  It,  for  being  and 
sppearance  are  one.  The  universe,  then, 
is  both  phenomenon  and  nomnenon;  it  exists 
Independent  of,  bnt  knowabla  by,  man ;  Its 
phenomena,  because  apparent,  are  known  as 
science ;  there  Is  an  unknown  but  no  un- 
knowable, tbe  world  being  known  so  far  as 
its  relations  are  known,  and  unknown  so  far 
as  only  potentially  known.  There  Is  much 
(hat  we  do  not  know,  but  nothing  that  we 
cannot  know.  Scientific  realism  perceives 
•he  relations  of  tbe  intelligible  world,  and 
latent  In  its  method  is  a  philosophy  which  Is 
no  one  science,  bnt  Is  all  sciences,  and  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  future.  The  outcome  of  this  philoso- 
phy is  a  religion,  a  scientific  theism,  whose 
God  ii  an  infinite  will  directed  by  an  Infinite 
intelligence.  And  if  pantheism  Is  the  denial 
of  personality,  then  scientific  theism  Is  mot 
pantheism,  for  It  holds  fast  tbe  great  princi- 
ple of  the  transcendence  of  God,  as  wall  as 
his  immanence.  He  Is  Immanent  In  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  It  Is  known,  and  transcend- 
ent so  far  aa  It  la  unknown;  Imma- 
nent in  the  world  of  human  experience 
snd  transcendent  In  the  world  which 
lies  beyond  human  experience,  finally, 
"scientific  theism  does  not  insult  the  human 
mind  by  calling  upon  It  to  worship  what  It 
cannot  possibly  understand— an  unreal  quan- 
tity, a  square  root  of  minus  one,  an  un- 
knowable; for  that  Is  the  quintessence  of 
superstition.  •  •  •  It  is  more  than  a  phi 
loaopby;  It  Is  a  religion,  It  is  a  gospel.  .,  i* 
tbe  faith,  the  future,  rn  which  he*u  and 
heart  will  no  moie  be  arrayed  againai  each 
other  in  IrreooncUable  feud,  as  the  world  be- 
holds them  now,  but  will  kneel  In  worship 
side  by  side  at  the  same  altar,  dedicated, 
not  to  the  'Unknown  God/  still  leas  to  the 
•Unknowable  God/  but  to  tbe  *S new  a  0o*Y 
whose  revealing  prophet  la  Science." 
[Tne  conclusion  of  this  report  t*  deferred  So 
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Professor  Harris's  essay  was  clear,  concise 
snd  oonclubive.  He  considered  tbe  question 
in  its  threefold  aspect,  including  atheism,  as 
well  aa  pantheism  and  theism,  In  his  In- 
quiry. To  the  atheist  "everything  is  as  It 
m,  and  absolutely  so;M  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  unity,  no  perception  of  relations  between 
matter  and  mind,  or  between  phenomenon 
and  nouuienon;  each  thing  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be;  there  is  no  dependence. 
all  relations  are  accidental,  each  thing  Is  suf- 
ficient for  itself,  and  chance  la  the  over- 
ling power.  To  pantheism  everything  is 
phenomenal ;  a  "manifestation  of  a  hidden 
and  inscrutable  essence,"  as  Herbert  Spencer 
says ;  an  essence  devoid  of  all  form  and  Indi- 
viduality ;  an  abstract  unconsciousness, 
originating  things  and  swallowing  them  op 
again,  abiding  when  all  its  "things"  are  de- 
stroyed, but  not  perceivable  itself  by  us;  In 
fact,  an  underlying  unity  of  particular  forces, 
called  the  "persistent  force,"  which  is,  how- 
ever, itself  an  ultimate  abstraction,  inasmuch 
ss  It  retains  neither  the  forms  of  things  nor 
the  forms  of  the  particular  forces.  Tbe  logi- 
cal outcome  of  this  view  Is  that  no  being 
throughout  the  whole  prooeas  survives; 
everything  that  hat  form  and  character  most 
pass  away,  since  this  fliat  originator  Is  form- 
teas  and  characterless,  and  it  only  prevails. 
Things  organic  and  Inorganic,  human  beings 
snd  institutions,  all  must  rjerlsh.  This  is 
pantheism.  How  any  one  can  hold  that  such 
an  unconscious  negation  of  all  activity  could 
be  the  originator  of  conscious,  self-acting  hu- 
man  souls  Is  an  anomaly  not  easily  compre- 
hended by  a  logical  mind.  The  outlook  from 
tne  tbefstic  standpoint  Is  entirely  different. 
Instead  of  a  process  of  producing  IndlTiduaH- 
ties  with  no  purpose  but  to  annul  them,  the- 
ism sees  at  tbe  summit  of  the  universe,  and 
as  the  gosl  towards  which  all  creation  moves, 
a  principle  of  permanent  personality  or  per- 
fect conscious  form,  making  Immortality  and 
infinite  progress  possible.  Whatever  reacbe. 
conscious,  self-active  peraonallty  partakes  of 


the  nature  of  this  Infinite  Being,  and  there 
fore  lives  forever.  Man,  by  his  self-activity, 
his  self-consciousness  and  his  self-determina- 
tion, is  eternally  progressing  towards  perfect 
self-realisation  in  tbe  Infinite.  While  pan- 
theism arrives  at  the  void,  theism  arrives  at 
the  fulness  of  being. 

Tbe  road  to  this  idea  or  personality  is 
through  a  comprehension  of  tne  relation  of 
dependent  to  independent  being,  which  re- 
sults in  the  perception  that  behind  all  depend- 
ence there  mast  be  an  Independent,  which  at 
dependant  only  *»  IbMdfi  and  therefore  not 
dependant  at  all,  bat  self-dependent,  and 
coneequeatly  self-caused.  The  objection  of 
the  agnostic,  that  hs  cannot  conceive  such  a 
thing  aa  self-activity,  was  shown  to  be  owing 
10  his  confounding  the  plot  arable  Images  of 
iba  Imagination  with  the  conception  of 
thought.  All  categories  involving  activity, 
such  as  force,  becoming,  chsnge,  process, 
etc.,  are,  of  course,  inconceivable  in  tbe  sense 
that  they  cannot  be  pictured,  but  they  are  not 
inconceivable  in  the  sense  that  they  cauoot 
l  e  thought.  A  concept  is  not  a  picture,  but  a 
Tule  or  scheme  for  the  formation  of  pictures. 
When  we  think  the  concept  "horse,"  for  in- 
stance, we  do  not  picture  any  particular 
horse,  we  think  the  horse  in  general.  So  in 
the  concept  "force"  we  do  not  picture  any 
particular  "force1*  (as  heat,  light  ««  electric- 
ity), but  think  their**"**"  concept  "force," 
which  is  w>'  picturabie,  but  certainly  U 
tM.kMDle  and  conceivable.  Tbe  final  or 
"persistent  force,"  in  fact,  cannot  be  thought 
of  except  as  self-active,  and,  therefore,  is  nor 
really  a  "force"  at  all,  but  is  the  totality  of 
eLergy ;  in  other  words,  a  self-related  energy 
or  self-activity. 

The  essayist  then  went  on  to  show  that  a 
science  cannot  be  produced  by  mere  special- 
izing analytical  industry  alone.  In  order  to 
make  a  system  this  faculty  of  the  intellect 
must  be  united  with  the  other  faculty,  which 
collects  all  known  facts  together  which  bear 
upon  the  point  in  question,  and  subserves 
tbem  under  a  principle  that  must  underlie 
and  unify  them.  The  plodding  toll  of  the 
specialist  and  the  generalizations  of  the 
philosopher  are  equally  essential,  and  go 
hsnd  in  hand  in  the  formation  of  a  science. 
Practical  activity  in  any  province  demands 
the  intellectual  activity  of  forming  a  general 
survey,  as  well  as  tbe  Intellectual  activity  of 
analyzing  and  specializing.  Tbe  two  belong 
together.  Indeed,  tbe  summing  op  of  special 
results  into  a  general  survey  must  supervene 
in  order  to  make  the  will-activity  of  man 
possible ;  for  tbe  case  cannot  be  decided  on 
tbe  evidence  of  isolated  facta,  however  num- 
erous, but  must  have  tbe  general  view  by 
which  these  facts  are  seen  to  indicate  some 
uniting  principle.  Further  than  this,  the 
synthetic  sctivity  is  seen  also  to  be  a  special- 
izing function  after  all.  Tbe  analytic  apec- 
lsliziBg  divides  and  subdivides  the  fact  or 
prcceec,  and  goes  from  wholes  to  parts;  the 
synthetic  specializing  discovers  unities  of 
facts  by  means  of  relation  and  dependence. 
It  also  steps  back  from  tbe  discovered  unity 
and  looks  for  its  dependence  on  a  higher 
r  recess,  which  unites  it  again  with  new 
classes  of  details,— each  new  generalisation 
being  only  an  element  of  a  higher  generali- 
zation. But  there  la  aoriething  that  still  un- 
derlies this  final  generalisation.  The  mind 
itself  knows,  a  priori,  the  mathematical  laws 
of  time  and  space,  to  which  everything  In  the 
universe  must  conform,  and  which  do  not 
ttand  In  need  of  experimental  verification, 
I  ©cause  they  underlie  all  experiment  and  all 
experience,  as  necessary  prssuppostllcsas  of 
all  truth. 

"Aa  tbe  mariner  ploughs  tbe  asa,  looking 
from  wave  to  wave,  passing  from  horiaoo  to 
horizon,  bnt  holding  on  his  course  only  by 
the  observations  which  he  makes  ever  and 
anon  of  the  eternal  stars ;  so  the  specialist 
lifts  hta  eyea  from  tbe  multitudinous  saaa  of 
facts  through  which  hs  moves  to  the  fixed 
lights  of  mathematical  truth,  or  so  the 
planets  of  provisional  theory,  and  la  able  to 
gp  forward  to  a  desired  haven." 

In- the  piocess  of  human  thinking  there  are 
three  distinct  stagea.  The  first,  or  lowest 
stage,  considers  all  objects  as  Isolated  from 
one  another.  Since  it  abstracts  an  object 
from  Its  relation  to  all  other  objects,  It  may 
be  called  "abstract"  thinking.  Atoms  are 
Its  ultimate  elements,  and  Its  explanation  of 
composite  bodies  Is  that  they  are  made  up  of 
rmsll  bodies.  The  second  stage  of  thinking 
discovers  that  every  object  depends  on  an- 
other object  and  that  a  change  In  one  changes 
the  other.  Objects  are  not  Independent  ex- 
istences, but  terms  of  ratios,  and  this  In  tasm 
involves  tbe  conclusion  that  everything  is 
what  it  Is  only  through  tbe  activity  of  a  pro- 
cess. Change  the  weight  of  the  earth  and 
you  change  the  weight  of  the  stone  at  your 


feet,  and  every  quality  that  it  possesses  may 
be  changed.  All  things  then  are  merely 
phenomenal,  manifestations  of  a  sort  of  ratio 
of  force*   hiddan    behind    them.     Since   this 

second  stage  thinks  things  in  tbelr  concrete 
relations,  it  may  be  called  that  of  "concrete" 
thinking.  Bnt  there  is  a  higher  stage  than 
this,  which  the  best  minds,  even  of  natural 
Mlence,  have  achieved.  This  stage  thinks 
things  in  their  totality ;  it  sees  the  underly- 
ing presuppositions  of  necessary  mathemati- 
cal truth.  It  traces  out  the  several  stagea  of 
a  process,  and  finds  bow  an  object  came  to 
be  as  it  ta  and  what  It  will  next  become.  In 
fact,  it  completes  the  process. 

And  here  we  come  back  to  our  idea  of  self- 
activity,  for  tbe  third  or  highest  stage  o I 
thinking  sees  that  nothing  can  be  complete 
unless  It  is  a  self-sctivity.  An  entire  system 
of  relations  becomes  self-relation,  just  aa  a 
co-relation  of  forces  presupposes  that  tbe 
whole  process  Is  a  self-determined  force.  To 
illustrate:  Let  force  A  act  to  pass  over  Into 
force  B ;  B  to  pass  over  Into  C ;  C  into  D, 
etc.,  until  force  Z  produces  A  again. 
Then  summing  up  tbe  process:  "A  produces 
the  series  B  to  Z,  which  series  in  turn  pro- 
duces A;  hence  A  produces  itee(f  through 
these  others  which  it  generates."  Any  link 
in  the  series  "maybe  regarded  aa  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  each,  and  each  appears  under 
the  category  of  sell -activity ." 

The  religious  outcome  of  the  first  stage  of 
thinking,  the  abstract  stage,  is  atheism ;  that 
of  the  second  or  concrete  stage  is  pantheism 
or  agnosticism ;  that  of  the  third  and  highest 
stage  Is  theism.  Thus  tbe  highest  scientific 
thinking  Joins  Lands  with  tbelsm.  Both 
come  to  see  that  the  universe  is  founded*  on 
sn  absolute  self- activity,  a  self-creating  and 
self-created  God,  whose  creatlona  take  the 
form  of  tbelr  creator  and  are  also  aelf- 
actlvities.  Therefore,  the  outcome  of  mod- 
ern science  is  not  panthelam,  nor  yet  athe- 
ism, but  theism,  or  a  belief  in  a  personal 
God. 

The  discussion  of  this  absorbing  topic  was 
participated  in  by  Mr.  Courtland  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club 
of  New  York,  Rev.  William  I.  GUI,  atlas 
Peabody,  Bar.  Mr.  Buikeley  of  Concord, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Holland  of  Concord,  Bev.  Mr. 
Garratt,  Professor  Davldaon,  Profsaaor  Har- 
ris, and  perhaps  others.  Mr.  Holland  and 
Professor  Davidson  thought  It  quite  possible 
that  Dr.  Montgomery's  "individuated  units" 
or  immaterial  atoms,  might  have  chanced  to 
come  together  in  an  orderly  arrangement, 
thus  precluding  tbe  necessity  of  a  designer 
or  intelligent  first  cauae.  The  former  gave 
as  an  instance  tbe  apparent  improbability  a 
gamester  has  of  throwing  double  sixes,  and 
yet  tbe  sctual  fact  that  be  may  tbrow  them 
quite  often.  And  if  be  should  record  tbe 
number  of  times  he  threw  these  doublets  and 
kept  no  record  of  the  times  he  failed,  any 
one  looking  at  his  paper  would  say,  "This 
man  threw  double  sixes  sll  tbe  time!"  80 
ihe  world,  by  means  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, reveals  to  us  its  double  sixes,  while  its 
disorderly  tbrowa  are  destroyed.  The  only 
trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  it  was 
ihe  mind  or  design  of  Mr.  Holland  that  ar- 
ranged the  list  of  double  sixes  on  tne  paper, 
and  not  rbanee  at  all.  80  we  most  say  that 
it  Is  the  mind  or  design  of  some  other  and 
higher  intelligent  power  that  has  mado  order 
to  reign  in  the  world ;  that  has  given  us,  in 
fact,  double  sixes  Instead  of  alxes  and  sevens. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  an  able  illustration  of 
what  Mr.  Harris  defined  In  his  essay  as  the 
t-econd  stage  of  thluklng—  thst  stage  which 
bees  objects  only  In  tbeir  relations,  but  does 
not  yet  perceive  tbe  neoesssry  underlying 
p  res  oppositions  of  these  relations,  and  has 
not  therefore  reached  the  highest  stage  of 
thinking.  He  believed  that  the  "finite  mind 
cannot  know  the  infinite,"  not  seeing  that 
tbe  mind  of  man  la  a  part  of  that  in- 
finite, and  must  and  does  know  It  In 
order  to  know  itself,  or  to  bo  self- 
conscious,  though  It  may  not  yet  recognise 
the  fsct.  The  God  of  feeling,  who  transcends 
all  conception,— In  other  words,  the  God  of 
Imagination,  who  cannot  be  pictured,  Instead 
of  the  God  of  thought,  who  certainly  can  be 
kxvirn,  was  his  idea  of  Deity ;  the  sams  God 
as  we  have  seen  In  the  Goethe  lectures,  that 
Faust  believed  In  when  be  was  yielding  and 
trying  to  persuade  Margaret  to  yield  to  the 
belief  that  "feeling  la  all."  This  la  a  vsry 
dangercus  belief  for  a  logical  mind  such  as 
that  of  Faust,  for  it  can  logically  lead  to  only 
one  conclusion.  Fortunately  for  our  modern 
world,  ib«  sgnostlc  of  today  Is  not  often  logi- 
cal, and  therefore  does  not  follow  his  creed 
to  its  legil  imate  outcoms  In  action.  Bnt  that 
any  one  can  be  a  willing  agnostlo,  and  aay 
that  he  baa  arrived  at  a  full  stop  In  thought, 
la  a  marvel.    "Give  It  up!"    Never)    What 
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one  mind  can  know,  all  minds  can  know,  if 
they  will.  Agnosticism  Is  Intellectual  cow 
ardlce;  and  tbe  sgnostlc  that  gloats  over  his 
voluntary  ignorance,  and  depreciates  the  ef- 
forts of  others  to  know  the  truth,  Is  open  to 
the  same  criticism  as  was  the  dog  In  the  man 
per.  Tbe  practical  effort  for  mankind,  which 
Mr.  Pslmer  and  others  enjoined,  is  believaJ 
in  and  carried  out  by  tbem  no  more  than  by 
others  who  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  thst 
alone,  but  who  also  seek  (and  find  boon**)* 
they  seek)  a  reality  above  humanity,  Inspir- 
ing them  to  greater  effort,  andT  bringing  to 
them  a  happiness  which  can  be  born  only  of 
a  certain  knowledge  of  tbe  existence  of  an 
all-loving  and  alt-knowing  God.  Mr.  Gill 
also  seemed  greatly  Involved  in  negations, 
from  which  his  short  stay  at  the  scho»i 
apparently  had  not  sufficed  to  extricate  him, 

Tbe  short  dialogue  between  Mr.  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  relation  of  thewlli 
to  tbe  intelligence,  was  also  interesting,  tbe 
former  holding  that  will  is  above  Intelli- 
gence, becanse  not  ideas,  but  only  action*, 
produce  results.  Tbe  interaction  of  imma- 
terial atom*,  he  Bald,  produces  all  that  Is 
produced.  By  their  original  nature  they  are 
attracted  to  one  another,  as  we  are  attracted 
or  repelled  by  one  that  we  love  or  dislike. 
There  could  be  a  being  who  comprehended 
everything  and  yet  bad  no  volition.  Intelli- 
gence could  not  begin,  for  the  will  must  act 
in  order  to  create  intelligence.  To  this,  Mr. 
Harris  replied  that  intelligence  Involves  and 
contains  volition.  Tbe  first  act  of  knowing 
is  an  act  of  synthesis.  Intelligence  and  will 
are  one  in  completeness,  for  although  there 
can  be  a  will  without  any  intelligence,  there 
can  be  no  intelligence  without  a  will,  tie 
will  being  an  abstraction  from  Intelligence. 
The  heart  receives  direction  from  tbe  intel- 
lect, and  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  soul,  we  must  know  what  the  soul  is, 
else  we  are  all  at  sea,  and  do  all  work  at 
random.  Philosophy  is  just  as  essential  a* 
ethics. 

JiiBt  before  tbe  adjournment  of  the  school, 
Rev.  Mr.  Buikeley  expressed  what  seemed 
to  him,  icd,  it  may  be  added,  to  many  other 
consunt  attendants,  the  good  that  had  been 
done  by  our  meeting  there.  He  bad  found 
little  disagreement,  indeed  fax  less  than  in 
msny  other  fields  of  inquiry.  Science  and 
philosophy  had  joined  bands  with  religion, 
in  that  all  three  had  found  a  Divine  first 
principle  cresting  snd  animating  Nature. 
They  bad  agreed  that  pantheism  Is  not  the 
outcome  of  modern  science  as  rightly  under- 
stood, and  that  a  personal  theism  is  the  re- 
quisite of  modern  thought-  Supported  by 
science  and  by  philosophy,  religion  will  now 
so  on  tesching  that  love  Is  eternal  because 
man  is  immortal,  snd  that  the  divine  princi- 
ple of  mercy,  the  Ewtg-tceibltche,  "leadeth 
us  upwa  rd  and  on."  n.  a.  s. 
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JDLtlDiul.k.rf  Lecturer.  ..  Dnott  and  riuto 

Thai  CoDcord  School  of  Philosophy  opens  on 
Wednesday,  Ju'v  It,  with  a  lecture  from  Pror. 
W.  T.  Ilanii,  LL.D.,  ct  ■>  30  A.M.,  on  "Tbe 
Philosophic  Structure  of  tbe  Divine  Comedy." 
Two  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  Dante,  and  tbe 
remaining  wtek  to  Plalo.  Tbe  full  programme 
revised  to  dat*  U as  follows: 

July  Htb,0  30  A.M.— "The Philosophic  Struc- 
ture ot  tbe  Divine  Comedy,"  by  Prof.  Vt\  I. 
Harris  ot  Concord;  HUi.  7.;l0  P  M.—  "Dime  aua 
Micbatl  Angslo,"  By  Mrs.  li.  D.  Cboney  of  Bos- 
ton. 

101b,  0  30  A.M. — "Dante'i  Inferno,"  a  conver- 
sation; 7.30  P.M.— "Diote  as  a  Poet  ot  tbs 
People,"  by  Prof.  Vioceuzo  Botta  .f  New  York. 

Hitb,  "J  30  A.M.— 'Tbe  Spiritual  Sense  of  tbe 
Divitia  Comxedia,"  by  tbe  Kev.  Brother  Azarlas, 
president  of  Hock  Hill  College,  Md.  7.30  P.M. 
—"Dante's  ?ureatoria."    A  conversation. 

17th,  9.80  A.M.— "Dante's  Tropes,"  bj  Rer. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Uartol,  of  IS  iston. 

1'Jtb,  9.30  A.M.— "Daou's  Teachers."  by  Prof. 
Tbomaa  Davidson,  ot  Orange,  N.  J.  7.30  1*.  VI. — 
"Dante's  Mytbolcgv,"  bv  Prof.  W.  )'.  Harris. 

•.'0th,  9.30  A.M.— "Canto  XXII.  of  tbe  Purgi- 
torto,"  translated  br  Dr.  Parsons  of  Uasioo; 
"Dante's  lialy,"  by  Mr.  Lujgl  Monti,  of  New 
aork.  7.S0  P.M.—"Daoto  and  Beatrice,"  by 
Mis.  Julia  Ward  Hone,  ot  Boston. 

Sill,  9.80  A  M  .--"Dante's  Paradlso,"  by  Rev. 
R.  A.  Hollaud,  S.T.D.,  ot  Ne*  Orl.ans,  L-j.j 
7  30  P.M —"llama  and  Virgil,"  by  P.  B.  San- 
borD  of  Col ,'  ml 

2l'd,  !>  30  A  M.— "Tbe  Parinenides,"  by  S.  II 
ISturry,  .'r  ,  E*q  .  of  Concord;  7.80  l'.ll.-."Ans- 
toile'i  Debt  ti,  Plato,"    by  1'iof.  luima.  Davit 

■  OD. 

Ski,  ft  30  A  M.— "I'luoaud  Modem  Tbougnt, 
by  Prof  G.  H.  Hiwi>oo  of  tlie  Utiiv?nuy  i 
Ciilllorala;  7. SO  P.  M.— "Plato's  Dialectic  ar 
P.  ,    mm    ot  keas,"  by  Prof.  IV. T.  Harm. 

Jlih,  HSO  A.H.— "Ihc  Life  :.nd  rimo'"  j< 
Plato,"  by  Kev.  A  P.  IV. b  iJ.i ,  D  D  ,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 
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211  b,  !>.H)  A.M.— ''The  Platonic  Idea  aoi  Vitjl 
Organization,"  by  Edmund  .Montcomerr,  Ph.D., 
ol  HtmpiUad,  Tex.;  7.30  P.il  —  '-Tin  Dramatic 
Uentoi  inPato,"  bj  Rt».  Jo.epb  H.  Allen  ol 
Can. bridge,  Mast. 

27tb,  U.ou  A.M.— "Woman  in  Plato's  B-aub- 
li'c,"  by  airs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  7.39  P.M.--. 
"Plato  and  SccrateV  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  ot  Con- 
cord. 

28tb,  9.C0  A.M.— "Plato,  Boddba,  Swedenborg, 
and  Ficbie,  Concerning  an  Immortal  Self,"  bj 
Kev.  W.  R.  Alger  of  Boston;  7..M)  P.M.— "Plato 
and  the  Sonbisls,"  by  Prof.  C.  U.  Shackford  of 
CorLell  Uoiversity. 

-*!Ub, !).:«  A  M.— "The  Irony  of  Plato,"  by 
Prof.  Thomas  David.on;  7.30  P.M.—  "Plato  and     reader  by  teaching  him  to  appreciate 

1  '""""   '■"  '"'"    of     Uiat  high-wrought    wonhlp  of 

which  began  with  toe  troubadours. 


wrought,  unleaa  first  they  get  acquainted 
with  aud  learn  to  reyel  In  the  aame  kinds* 
rapture  In  a  creation  like  Dante's  "Vila 
Nuova."  The  book  hi  only  about  eighty  ar 
ninety  page*  long,  and  bo  need  frigb>n  no 
one  ;  though,  in  fairness,  It  should  be  added, 
millions  of  rolloa  deep.  Two  admirable 
translations  of  It  exist,  one  by  Prof.  Norton 
of  Cambridge,  and  one  by  the  post  Bos- 
•etli.  Historically,  If  in  no  other  way.  It 
will  prove  of  Inestimable  tenrlce  to  the 


Cbristianity,"    by    Rev.  t'.  H.  Hedje,   D.D 
Cambiidge,  Mass. 

The  session  proailses  to  be  one  of  the  most 
irii<  retting  and    important  that  has  ever  bae- 
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DANTE  AT  CONCORD. 
In  spile  of  all  the  declamation  Indulged 
iu  against  the  materialism  of  the  day,  it  la 
encouraging  to  note  how  many  signs  there 
are   of  widespread,  vital  interest  in  higher 
thought.     The  movement  originating  in 
Boston  for  the  encouragement  of    borne 
study,  and  rapidly  extending  Into  all  the 
slates  and   Into   Canada,  together  with  the 
immense  work  for  good   in  a  like   direc- 
tion done  by    the  Chauiuuqua  clubs,  Is 
evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid  of  stirring  in- 
tellectual activity.     Aimlug  still  higher— 
that  is,  to  teach  the  teachers — is  fouud  the 
Concord  school  of  philosophy— this  sum- 
mer    devoting      all       Iu       sessions      to 
studies    of     the     life,    thought,    passion 
and  idoahty  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  hero, 
sage  and  saint,  Hunts  Alighleri.     Many 
there  are  who  think  that  the  body  of  men 
and  women  that  get  together  in   Concord 
attempt  to  soar  too  high,  and  rise  into  a 
region    In    which  the  atmosphere  Is  de- 
cidedly too  ethereal  for  ordinary  lungs  to 
breathe  without  peril  of  suffocation.    But 
tliis  It  a  short  sighted  Tiew  to  take.    The 
world  is  fuller  of  people  who  underrate 
their  capacities  than  of  those  who  overrate 
them — fiat  contradiction  of  truth  aa  this 
may  teem  In  an  age  to  full  of  puff  and 
braggadocio.    It  would  comfort  number- 
lees  men  and  women  if  they  could  only  be 
mado  to  feel  how  much  farther  away  from 
the  line  of  Idiocy  they  really  are   than 
they    think.      And     there     la    no    cure 
for     such     excess     of     eeir-deprecialion 
equal      to     stimulating      them     bravely 
to       try       their       minds      and       soult 
on  the  study  of  some  great  master  of  the 
ages,  and  feel   him  react  on  them  aa  vigor- 
ously as  would  the  Hooky  mountains  or 
the  ocean.    And  to,  among  other  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  Concord   school    this 
summer.  Is    encountered    the   somewhat 
startling  one  that  far  more  young  people 
should  read  and  strive  to  enter  into  the  soul 
of  Dante's  littls  book,  the  "Vital  Nuova," 
a  book  withal  so  mystical,  to  symbolical, 
seaubtly  end  Ideally  Imaginative,  that  at 
the  first  attempt  at  It  the  ordinary  prosaic 
mortal  feels  as  nonplussed  aa  were  be  a 
penguin,  seriously  invited  by  an  eagle  to 
spread  wing  and  soar  round  with  him  in 
the  upper  ether. 
Now.  before  Twa^yoolilna;  such  advise 
ord,  it   might  DtrWiU. 
.«b  the  posltrrtf* 
this  telf-atme  littls 
book  on  his  list  as  ouu  which,  until  he  has 
learned  to  love   and  appreciate  It,  stamps 
every  man  as  a  I'Uill-tlne  and  a  spirit- 
ual nobody.     The  grand  end  of  culture — 
or,  if  the  word  culture  Is  offensive,  as  too 
Boslonese,   the  grand    end    of  trying    to 
learn  a  little  more  than  one  knows  at  pres- 
ent— Is  ability  to  get  out  of  the  narrow 
rut*  In  which  one  bat  always  jogged  along, 
ami  to  feel,  think  and  act  with  a  newer  and 
wider  range  of  characters.      The  simple 
fact  that  Dante  so  Infinitely  transcends  the 
ordinary  mortal,  and  reveals  a  depth  of 
pathos,   a  fervor  of  love,  and  a  passionate 
sublimity  of  worship  most  minds  era  ordi- 
narily incapable  of,  make  him  Just  one  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of.      People  hope  to  (o  to 
heaven  sonic  dsy.  and  be  with  thecbembhn 
and  scrupblin.     But  tbey  will  never  feel 
at        ease       In       such       society,      or 
gel  rid  of  the  habit  of  thinking  the  style  of 
feeling     there     exaggerated     and    over- 


figured  the  life  of  knighthood,  and  culmin- 
ated In  tbe  adoration  of  she  Virgin  Mary, 
_  grew  up  in  minds  of  a  lofty  and  Imagina- 
tive type.  Indeed,  When  tbe  depths  of  the 
book  get  to  be  more  fully  appreciated,  so 
practical  sun,  with  a  sensible  eye  to 
the  future  happiness  of  his  daughter, 
will  ever  consent  to  stive  her  lute  the 
hands  of  any  young  asplrer,  who,  after  a 
fair  trial— say  three  readings  or  It— s vows 
that  be  does  not  enjoy  the  "Vita  Nuova. " 
This  will  be  accepted  as  positive  proof  that 
he  will  never  make  her  an  Ideal  husband. 
While  be  may  dower  her  with  a  fins  house, 
rich  carpets,  servants  and  aarriages,  she 
will  always  miss  something,  without  which 
life  la  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  Who 
knows,  however,  but  that  Just  this  was 
one  of  tbe  occult  practical  lessons  really 
aimed  at  by  tbe  Concord  school,  albeit  la 
a  somewhat  Indirect  and  transcendental 
way?  Perhaps  It  It  quite  at  well  not  to 
he  forever  thrusting  the  moral  too  obtrsv 
lively  Jo  )he  Isae. 

The  Morning  News. 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  2S,  lWH 
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The  Concord  philosophers  have  turned 
toward  literature  iu  their  recent  summer 
gatherings.  Thesubjert  for  ISM  was  Emerson, 
Goethe  was  taken  last  year,  and  Dante  is  an- 
nounced fur  the  coming  season. They  have  also 
adopted  tbe  plan  of  publishing  an  nnnual 
volume,  w  hose  contents  include  the  principal 
papers  read  before  the  school,  together  with 
some  supplementary  matter.  We  now  have 
before  us  the  volume  devoted  to  last  sjui- 
lner's  work.  It  is  entitled  "The  Life  aud 
Genius  of  Goethe"  (Boston:  Ticknor  ci  Co.), 
aud  is  edited  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Sanborn,  Ihut  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  who  it  responsible 
for  the  extravagant  life  of  John  Brown  re- 
cently published.  It  includes  two  portraits 
of  Goethe,  a  valuable  summary  of  the  cou- 
*ents  of  the  recently  opeuod  Goethe  archives, 
some  bibliographical  notes  upon  Goethe-  lit- 
erature, and  thirteen  of  the  papers  read  at 
Concord  last  summer 

These  papers  treat  of  very  different  aspects 
of  their  colossal  subject,  but  they  are  alike 
in  their  eudcavor  to  be  philosophical  at 
any  cost.  They  start  from  the  as- 
sumption that  it  would  l>e  unworthy  of  a  Con- 
cord philosopher  to  write  of  Goethe  after  the 
fashion  ot  a  mere  litterateur,  and  most  of 
them  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  school 
has  hod  ever  since  its  venerable  founder  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  "actuality  is  the 
tbingDess  of  the  here."  Here  is  the  kind  ol 
explanation  which  that  simple  and  exquisite 
story  of  tbe  "Elective  Affinities"  receives  at 
the  hands  of  a  Concord  philosopher:  "It 
portrays  the  individual  working  out  the 
problem  of  his  spiritual  development  — 
either,  on  the  one  side,  subjective  passions, 
caprices,  desires,  even  good  uut  mistaken  in- 
tentions; on  the  other  side,  the  universal 
and  eternal  verities,  into  harmony 
with  which  the  individual  must 
come;  or,  with         eiiuol        validity, 

on  tbe  one  sid  ■,  the  universal  and  eternal  as 
realised  in  the  individual  spirit,  on  the 
other  side,  the  externally  capricious  and 
accidental,  butin  either  case  it  portray*  a 
struggle  for  spiritual  buriuony."  If  this 
were  not  an  extreme  instance,  the  booh 
would  be  too  arid  for  the  refreshment  of 
ordinary  minds.  Most  of  the  writers  tall 
into  this  sort  of  thing  at  times,  but  not  often 
so  deep.  Still  they  have  otuotig  them  read 
into  the  writings  of  Goethe  an  amount  aud 
a  6ort  of  philosophy  calculated  to  astonish 
the  literary  student  of  the  great  poet — 
an  astonishment  which  Goethe  him- 
self would  doubtless  share  could  lie 
now  play  tbe  purt  of  witness.  One  of  the 
writers  enters  a  sort  of  pleu  for  this  kind  of 
interpretation.  He  says:  "A  reader  who 
finds  no  uiore  in  any  book  than  the  writer  in- 
tended is  a  poor  render,  or  he  is  reading  a 

I r  hook.     A  good  bonk  is  the  author  plus 

the  reader.  1  say  this  by  way  of  preparation 
for  tbe  inevitable  questionings  which  must 
arise  in  the  coming  week  as  to  whether 
Goethe  intended  all  that  we  shall  hear  from 
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our  speakers  in  their  interpretations. "  Now, 
while  this  it)  undoubtedly  true,  the  deduction 
which  if  mado  by  philosophers  of  the  Con- 
cord or  St.  Louis  eort  is  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. A  great  work  is  like  nature  iUelf, 
full  of  meanings  which  be  that  runs 
may  assuredly  not  read,  but  which 
careful  and  reverent  study  wiil  disclose- 
that  is,  tbe  meanings  are  uot  all  npon  the  sur- 
face, but  have  to  be  searched  for.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  we  alike  misjudge  nature  *uad 
tbe  great  book  if  we  attempt  to  construe 
either  as  an  allegory,  or  to  find  in  either  a 
deliberate  correspondence  between  the  set  of 
symbols  given  and  another  set  which  we  pre- 
suppose. Any  render  of  very  moderate  im- 
agination can  easily  let  his  fancy  run  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  famous  poem,  and 
can  Imagine  that  be  sees  in  it  the  reflection 
of  all  sorts  of  notions  of  bis  own.  We  may 
admit  even  that  he  doe*  see  them  there;  the 
fact  does  not  give  them  any  value  for  othar 
observers,  who  find  for-themeelvea  thing* 
that  are  quite  different.  And  It  is  otrrtooa 
that  this  sort  of  imagination  tend*  to  abuse* 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  of  the  scientific 
spirit  of  criticism.  It  rarely  discloses  any* 
thing  beyond  the  Ingenuity  of  the  ob 
and  rarely  helps  any  one  better  to 
stand  the  poet  expounded. 

A  case  very  mucn  in  point  is  lurnisnea  oy 
the  famous  end  exquisitely  beautiful  story 
called  "Das  MarchenM—  "The  Tale"— which 
has  proved  a  stumbling-block  for  so  many 
Goethe  commentators.  Even  Carlyle  felt 
bound  to  give  it  a  labored  allegorical  inter- 

Sretation,  but  the  Hermans  of  this  later  day 
ave  distanced  Carry)*'  in  the  elaborateness 
of  their  analysis.  "Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  takes 
this  "Tale"  as  the  subject  of  bis  Concord 
paper,  and  gives  the  latot  views  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  to  its  esoteric  significance.  It  (seems 
that  one  Dr.  Hermann  liaumgart  has  found 
it  to  l»e  a  "politisrh-nationales-Klaulsens- 
bekenntuiRs"  of  the  poot,  ami  Dr.  Hedge 
sums  up  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Baumgurt. 
One  cauuot  help  admiring  the  ingenuity 
of  this  interpretation  which  lindu  in  the 
Youth  of  the  tale  a  prophecy  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  wlioseanthordoubtlesK  considers 
himself  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the 
moderation  shown  in  such  an  admission  as 
"1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  particular 
significance  in  the  several  kinds  of  vege- 
tables (the cabbages,  artichokes,  and  onions) 
here  specified."'  yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Goethe  intended  his  "Tale  ' 
to  be  simply  what  it  is— one  of 
the  most  delightful  fairy  stories  ever 
imagined,  and  that  Ccrlvle  was  at 
least  a  very  rash  man  when  he  said:  "So 
much,  however,  1  will  btake  my  whole 
money  capital  and  literary  character  upon, 
that  here  is  a  wonderful  eiuUeni  of  uni- 
versal history  set  forth."  As  decisive  upon 
this  question  we  have  the  testimony  ot 
Schopenhauer,  who  says  that  Goethe  ofteu 
expressed  amusement  at  the  attempts  of  his 
zealous  admirers  to  find  allegorical  mean- 
iugb  in  the  story,  and  that  nothing  of  tbe 
sort  was  intended  by  him. 

Tbe  application  to  the  present  volume  of 
all  this  is,  that  were  the  futile  dis-'iusiouB 
and  aimless  philosophizing*,  with  which  It  is 
tilled  removed  it  would  )>ea  thinner  and  a 
much  wiser  book.  As  it  is  there  is  much 
to  be  read  with  interest.  Prof.  H. 
S.  White        treats         of         "Goethe's 

Youth"  in  a  rumbling  sort  of  way, 
and  is  followed  by  John  Albee,  whose  sub- 
ject is  "Goethe's  Self-Culture."  Here  the 
philosophy  deepens,  and  we  are  led  up  to 
"Goethe's  Xitauittui,"  by  Thomas  Dnvidsou. 
which  must  have  been  grateful  to  the  sense 
of  bis  Concord  bearers.  The  He  v.  C.  A. 
Hartol  discusses  "Go.-tho  and  Schiller"  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  difference  in  kind  betwem 
the  two  men.  Then  comes  Dr.  Uedgi-  on  the 
"Miirehen."  and  R  B.  Sunburn  on  "Goethe  s 
Relation  to  English  Literature,"  so  unfruit- 
ful a  subject  that  the  writer  is  forced  to  in- 
troduce it  with  the  venerable  anecdote  of 
the  chapter  alwut  snakes  in  Iceland.  Will- 
iam Ord  way  Partridge  discusses  in- 
telligently the  subject  of  "Goethe  as 
a  Playwright;"  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Che- 
ney the  subject  of  tbe  "Ewigweibllcbe." 
B.  rl.  Emery,  Jr.,  follows  upon  the  "Elective 
Affinities."  Then  comes  a  delightful  study 
of  "Child  Life  as  Portrayed  by  Goethe,"  by 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Sherman.  Denton  J.  Snider  fol- 
lows with  "The  Hir-tory  of  tbe  Kanst  Poem," 
a  sketch  interftpen>*»d  with  rhapsodic  out- 
bursts which  the  author  doubtless  thinksare 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Carlyle.  "Goethe** 
Women"  is  tbe  subject  of  an  inconclusive 
and  nuperticial  study  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  Dr.  W.  T.  Hams,  wbo  is  nothing  if  not 
philosophical,  bring*  op  the  rear  with  a  pa- 
per dealing  nominally  with  "Goethe's 
Faust"  aud  actually  with  creation  at  Urge- 
Besides  tbe  paper*  thus  enumerated  there 
were  given  a  few  other*  not  included  in  the 
present  volume. 

Missouri  Republican 
May,    1886 

The  Seoond  Part  of  Faust 
The  completion  ol  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
translation  of  the  second  part  ol  •'Faust" 
hasli'd,toa  revival  isfjWrest  In  tbit  com- 
parathyrt  aj-lcclftjvofc-sl J^grest 
Gcrmal!  no-  I, J  ^hlflkaM  fef nVlSlctrb^al- 
most  uulfersW  conscut  Ir/the  same  relation 
to  the  llrst  part  that  th/  "l'ar.taise  Uc- 
galncdV'bejirfl  to  "Paradise  Lost."  Poetic 
corapl^te^Jr^Urnarn)]e/tya>-,yaust  ahould 
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be  carried  *to  heavei  Aid^eeJh'J-ed  to  Mar- 
garet, and  that  tnb  jlarndisJr  lost  by  tbe 
subtlety  of  the  scrpcul  should  be  regained 
according  to  tbe  covenant;  but  neither  the 
great  German  nor  the  great  Eugllsb  poet 
succeeded  In  convincing  tbe  world  that  he 
would  not  have  done  better  to  leave  his 
fame  complete  without  completing  the  work 
which  gave  It. 

Prof.  Blackie  makes  tbe  publication  of 
Sir  Theodore's  translation  tbe  occasion  for 
an  Interesting  gloss  on  the  second  part  of 
"riiaise,"  ii<xt  iuciifu£  sjUipatuy  nttit  tie 
Germanic  genius  which  inspired  it,  he  does 
not  so  for  transcend  criticism  as  to  reach 
appreciation.  The  An-lo-Saxon  has  pur- 
sued a  different  path  in  hit  development 
from  the  Teuton  of  bis  parent  stock,  and 
the  second  part  of  "Faust"  Is  so  thorough- 
ly Teutonic  in  Its  genius  that  crltiolam  is 
much  easier  than  appreciation  to  the  mind 
unable  to  Tcutonize  itself  for  the  occasion. 
Carlyle  might  bave  done  Justice  to  tbe  sec- 
ond part  of  "Faust,*'  having  educated 
himself  Into  Teutonism,  but  being  in  no 
sense  Teutonic  Prof.  Blackle  cannot. 

Ills  a  just  occasion  for  local  pride  that  a 
former  St.  Louisan  has  succeeded  where 
Prof.  Blackle  failed.  In  the  series  of 
lectures  delivered  some  years  since  at 
Washington  university  (and  still  unfortu- 
nately unpublished,  we  believe,)  Prof. 
Wro.  T.  Harris  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  developed  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
German  poet  as  it  had  never  been  developed 
before  in  English,  with  a  sympathy  for  its 
metaphysical  beauties  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  skill  used  in  concealing  them  dem- 
onstrating that  he  had  left  unexplored  no 
height  of  German  transcendentalism  and  no 
depth  of  German  "subjectivity." 

The   Index,    Boston 
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If  Plato  aud  Socrates  were  now  making  ont  a 
list  of  lecturers,  it  would  certainly  take  in  repre- 
sentatives of  various  views,  and  would  allow  the 
systems  of  Locke,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  to  be  stated 
at  some  length  by  men  who  believe  in  them,  so 
that  they  might  be  discussed  fairly.  This  has 
never  been  done  in  the  Concord  school.  Fiske 
and  Abbot  were  called  in  only  as  experts,  to  tes- 
tify in  favor  of  theism.  Their  philosophical  ideas 
received  little  comment.  The  originality  of  Dr. 
Abbot's  system  and  its  opposition  to  that  hitherto 
taught  in  Concord  are  so  marked  that  he  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  this  year's  programme.  Ha 
hae  at  least  a  right  to  hear  why  his  philosophy  is 
not  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  who  invited  him 
to  address  them  a  year  ago.  They  owe  him  an 
elaborate  answer.  Students  of  Aristotle,  Banco, 
Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  have  a 
right  to  ask,  Why  do  not  these  Concord  philos- 
ophers answer  the  objections  made  by  authors 
with  suoh  influence?  If  they  expect  to  propagate 
their  views  by  simply  ignariug  opponents,  bow  can 
they  oall  themselves  a  school  for  adults? 

Sucb  questions  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  tne 
programme  for  this  summer's  session  refers  all 
inquirers  for  information  to  the  Concord  Gruide- 
Boak,  which  contains  the  following  statement, 
originally  issued  with  due  authority,  and  still  sub- 
stantially correct:  "It  has  been  thought  best  to 
make  the  school  distinctively  one  of  philosophy, 
usi'jg  literature  only  as  its  vehicle  or  adjunct,  and 
dispensing  with  science,  as  commonly  understood. 
A  few  lectures,  perhaps,  will  be  given  to  show  the 
relation  which  natural  science  bears  to  philosophy; 
but  the  whole  field  of  empirical  and  phenomenal 
investigation  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  it."  This  is  simply  saying,  "We  are  not 
going  to  listen  to  objections."  It  is  as  if  an  asso- 
ciation of  protectionists  were  to  get  up  a  tariff 
school,  and  give  out  notice  that  "Political  Economy 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  field  of  in- 
vestigation of  statistics  will  be  left  for  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  it"  "The  whole  field  of  empirical 
and  phenomenal  investigation  I"  Why,  this  means 
all  the  region  so  gloriously  traversed  by  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert 
Spencer, — the  whole  range  of  psychological  investi- 
gation, all  the  vast  domain  of  mental  science  I  It 
is  only  tbosewho  know  that  the  facts  are  against 
them,  who  can  thus  say,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
the  facts  I"  What  are  phenomena  but  facts?  The 
position  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  that  of  its 
great  authority,  Hegel,  who  said :  "Thought  is  the 
basis  of  all  existence."  "The  reality  of  every- 
thing is  thought."  To  have  no  reality  but  that 
of  thought  is  precisely  what  might  be  said  of  the 
travels  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Baron  Munchau- 
sen, to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Agassic, 
Darwin,  and  Humboldt.  These  great  men  speak 
from  experience,  from  "phenomenal  investigation," 
about  realities  of  fact  The  system  which  claims 
only  a  reality  in  thought  confesses  itself  a  fiction. 
F.  M.  Holland. 

The  Index,  Boston, 
June  17,  1886 

THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL,  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  programme  for  the  next  session  of  this 
institution  promises  much  less  than  was  given  in 
1S84  aud  1885.  In  each  of  these  years  there  was 
a  discussion  of  some  momentous  theme.  Among 
the  thinkers  thus  brought  forward  were  Davidson, 
Fiske,  Abbot,  and  Montgomery.  The  other  work 
was  done,  in  one  year,  on  Goethe,  and,  in  the 
other,  on  Emerson, — two  of  the  most  interesting  of 
modern  authors,  and  two  who,  together,  cover  the 
whole  field  of  thought  This  year  there  is  to  be 
no  formal  discussion,  and  no  modern  author  is 
to  be  taken  up.  One  of  the  two  now  selected, 
Dante,  is,  of  course,  a  great  poet;  but  his  system 
of  thought,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  autiquated  as 
a  Chinese  junk.  Some  of  his  ideas  about  heretics 
and  devils  may  still  be  found  floating  about  in 
our  kitchens,  but  his  statements  of  theology  and 
philosophy  are  passages  which  readers  skip. 
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Plato  is  much  more  worthy  of  study,  and  might 
well  receive  a  longer  series  of  lectures  than  will 
be  given  him  this  summer.  The  greatest  honor 
that  could  be  paid  him  by  his  admirers  at  Con- 
cord, however,  would  be  to  imitate  him  in  bis 
willingness  to  listen  to  objections.  He  knew  so 
well  that  no  system  can  stand  long,  if  it  leaves 
opponents  unanswered,  that  be  actually  devoted 
two  of  his  ablest  dialogues,  the  "Sophist"  and  "Par- 
menides,"  to  stating  the  strongest  possible  objec- 
tions to  his  fundamental  position.  His  hero,  Soc- 
rates, cared  for  nothing  so  much  at  bis  last  horn- 
as  to  have  bis  disciples  rate  his  arguments  for 
immortality  no  higher  than  their  actual  worth. 

If  Plato  and  Socrates  were  now  making  out  a 
list  of  lecturers,  it  would  certainly  take  in  repre- 
sentatives of  various  views,  and  would  allow  the 
systems  of  Locke,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  to  be  stated 
at  some  length  by  men  who  believe  in  them,  so 
that  they  might  be  discussed  fairly.  This  has 
never  been  done  in  the  Concord  school.  Fiske 
and  Abbot  were  called  in  only  as  experts,  to  tes- 
tify in  favor  of  theism.  Their  philosophical  ideas 
received  little  comment  The  originality  of  Dr. 
Abbot's  system  and  its  opposition  to  that  hitherto 
taught  in  Concord  are  so  marked  that  he  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  this  year's  programme.  He 
has  at  least  a  right  to  hear  why  his  philosophy  is 
not  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  who  invited  him 
to  address  them  a  year  ago.  They  owe  him  an 
elaborate  answer.  Students  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  have  a 
right  to  ask,  Why  do  not  these  Concord  philos- 
ophers answer  the  objections  made  by  authors 
with  such  influence?  If  they  expect  to  propagate 
their  views  by  simply  ignoring  opponents,  how  can 
they  call  themselves  a  school  for  adults? 

Such  questions  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
programme  for  this  summer's  session  refers  all 
inquirers  for  information  to  the  Concord  Ovide- 
Book,  which  contains  the  following  statement, 
originally  issued  with  due  authority,  and  still  sub- 
stantially correct :  "It  has  been  thought  best  to 
make  the  school  distinctively  one  of  philosophy, 
using  literature  only  as  its  vehicle  or  adjunct,  and 
dispensing  with  science,  as  commonly  understood. 
A  few  lectures,  perhaps,  will  be  given  to  show  the 
relation  which  natural  science  bears  to  philosophy  ; 
but  the  whole  field  of  empirical  and  phenomenal 
investigation  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  it."  This  is  simply  saying,  "We  are  not 
going  to  listen  to  objections."  It  is  as  if  an  asso- 
ciation of  protectionists  were  to  get  up  a  tariff 
school,  and  give  out  notice  that  "Political  Economy 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  field  of  in- 
vestigation of  statistics  will  be  left  for  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  it."  "The  whole  field  of  empirical 
and  phenomenal  investigation  I"  Why,  this  means 
all  the  region  so  gloriously  traversed  by  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert 
Spencer, — the  whole  range  of  psychological  investi- 
gation, all  the  vast  domain  of  mental  science  I  It 
is  only  those  who  kuow  that  the  facts  are  against 
them,  who  can  thus  say,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
the  facts  I"  What  are  phenomena  but  facts?  The 
position  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  that  of  its 
great  authority,  Hegel,  who  said  :  "Thought  is  the 
basis  of  all  existence."  "The  reality  of  every- 
thing is  thought"  To  have  no  reality  but  that 
of  thought  is  precisely  what  might  l>e  said  of  the 
travels  of  Robinsou  Crusoe  and  Baron  Munchau- 
sen, to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Agassiz, 
Darwin,  and  Humboldt.  These  great  men  speak 
from  experience,  from  "phenomenal  investigation," 
about  realities  of  fact.  The  system  which  claims 
only  a  reality  in  thought  confesses  it«e]f  a  fiction. 
F.  M.  Holland. 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

IVGSDif.    JULY     18      IBM, 

DANCE    AT    CONCORD. 
I. 

Iwil  carry  to  road  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Index  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Holland 
upon  the*Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  dis- 
paraging the  present  eunmer's    programme, 


and  especially  the  Dante  week.  "Dante," 
■aye  Mt.  Holland,  Ib,  of  course,  a  great  poet ; 
bat  bis  system  of  tuought,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  »b  aoumiHtril  as  a  Chinese  junk.  Some 
of  bis  ideas  about  heretics  and  devils  may 
aim  be  found  floating  about  in  our  kitchens, 
but  his  statements  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy are  pa-sa^rs  which  readers  skip."  Witb 
tins  Bnmmary  sentence,  Mr.  Holland  appears 
to  think  justice  done  aud  Dante  adequately 
disposed  of.  But  to  all  lovers  ant!  serious 
students  of  Dante  there  is  a  levity  In  the 
words  which  is  Do.hlng  less  than  shock- 
ing. Knowing  Mr.  Holland  **  a  stu- 
dent of  history,  and  e«f  ecially  of  the  history 
of  thought,  I  can  well  believe  the  words  to 
be  careless  and  ill-oencidered.  Bur.  most  in- 
telligent readers,  coming  upon  suah  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Index,  would  simply  count  it 
smother  welcome  proof  of  radicalism's  intol- 
erance, Pbilisiinisaa  and  enmity  to  culture; 
and  it  is  because  radicalism  cannot  afford 
this  reputation,  because  liberals  are  bound 
above  all  men  to  be  liberal,  to  be  reverent,  to 
be  catholic,  and  to  show  themselves  friends 
of  whatever  makes  for  culture  and  for 
thought,  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  protest 
against  such  words,  and  to  express  confi- 
dence that  I  hare  the  sympathy  of  the  grea; 
body  of  radicals— I  hope  the  fe«-eit  body  o 
readers  of  the  Index— in  the  protest.  I  deem 
it  a  duty,  lorther,  sipce  this  point  has  been 
made,  to  say  something  that  may  show 
those  readers  who  may- not  have  been  special 
students  of  Dante,  and  are  consequently  I1  ■- 
ble  to  be  influenced  by  such  disparagin. 
words,  how  the  great  thinker  is  realty  viewed 
by  the  best  minds,  the  best  literal  minds,  of 
our  age;  how  worthy 'be  Is  of  the  profound- 
eat  Btndy  of  the  best  men  in  all  times, 
and  especially  in  his  time;  <and  how 
peculiarly  fitting  and  grateful  and  wise 
it  is  that  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Concord  schol- 
ars should  devote  a  week  to  encouraging 
more  faithful  study  of  his  works. 

I  must  oonfess  myself  disappointed  alto- 
gether at  the  general  disparaging  and  un- 
friendly tone  in  wbiob  Mr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  in  bis 
article.  If  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sanborn  have 
not  made  up  as  good  programmes  at  Mr.  Hol- 
land would  have  made  ihey  have  certainly 
made  op  very  good  ones,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  chiefly  to  thank  them  for  what 
they  have  given  us  rather  than  blame  them 
lor  what  they  have  not  «iven  us.  Radical 
as  radicals  certainly  have  email  reason  to 
And  fault  with  programmes  In  which  the 
names  of  Emerson,  Higglnson,  Wasson, 
Hedge,  Bartol,  Howison,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Wil- 
liam James,  George  W.  Cooke,  John  Albee, 
Denton  Snider,  Frioc's  Abbot,  Thomas 
Davidson  and  John  Fiske  have  found  place, 
and  usually  prominent  place.  I  believe  that 
do  one  has  occupied  the  platform  at  Concord 
who  has  not  felt  himself  perfectly  tree  there; 
I  cannot  conceive  any  liberal  scholar  visit- 
ing- the  school  without  being  impressed  by 
its  intellectual  hospitality;  and  I  cannot 
understand  how  sny  lover  of  culture 
can  be  otherwise  '  ban  enthusiastic  over  any 
arrangement  whereby,  in  this  great  burly- 
burly  America,  any  little  company  of  men 
and  women  are  enab'ed  to  turn  aside  for  a 
fortnight  and  study  Plato  and  Dante, 

Plato,  indeed,  Mr.  Holland  concedes  to  be 
worthy  of  study  ;  but  be  urges,  ungraciously, 
that  the  best  thing  his  admirers  at  Concord 
can  do  is  to  "Imitate  him  in  bis  wllllngnr  i 
to  listen  to  objections."  Mr.  HolUud  ought 
to  know— it  Is  proper,  at  any  ra:e,  that  bis 
readers  should  be  Informed— that  all  the  lec- 
tures at  Concord  are  followed  by  free  discus- 
sions, where  the  d'sciple  of  Maudsley  has 
the  same  rights  as  the  disciple  of  Anaxago- 
ras-  I  do  not  kuow  that  this  Is  an  unmiti- 
gated blessing— Bach  dlscasslons  are  only  too 
apt  to  run  out  Into  vapidities  and  vanities,  and 
my  own  notion  is  that  a  mau  generally  does 
well,  at  the  end  of  a  really  considerable  es- 
say, to  go  directly  home  and  go  to  bed;  but 
this  it  is  necessary  to  say  as  concerns  Implied 
intolerance  or  In  hospitality  at  Concord,  "ft 
Plato  were  making  ont  a  Mst  of  lee. urea,' 
says  Mr.  Holland,  ''it  would  certainly  take 
In  representatives  of  various  views,  in- 
cluding the  systems  of  MM1,  Bain,  Spen- 
cer," etc.  So  old  a  s.udrnt  of  the 
history  of  thought  as  Mr.  Holland  should 
know  tnat  that  la  precisely  what  Plato's 
list  would  not  do.  This  modern  promlacu- 
onsness  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek 
philosophic  habits.  There  the  Elentlos  had 
their  exclusive  schools.  It  was  only  the 
Btoios  who  gathered  at  the  Poroh ;  the  Xpl- 
t-nieans  flocked  together,  and  the  Peripatet- 
ics and  the  Academicians.  To  Plato  the 
Concord  School  would  have  seemed  almoa. 
as  miscellansoos   as   a  town  meeting.    The 
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la  It  pnsibie  that  Mr.  Holland  has  read  bis 
Hegei  to  such  poor  purpose  as  to  miss  the 
nwft  elementary  distinction,  and  to  afro  in 
Hegel's  philosophy  a  mare  system  of  aubjeo 
trview?  The  implication  oertaJnly  is  tbat 
Tlejielianisai  is  a  kind  of  Sorkeleyism,  that 
Hegel  looked  noon  man  as  the  measure  of 
things  very  uiucb  as  tbe  Sophist  Prout*oras 
did,  or  triet  bis  theology,  like  Fenerbacb's, 
most  be  some  branch  of  antbrop.iloiry.  One 
almost  vxpects  tohearbim  quoted  as  authori- 
ty for  Ihe  dictum  thLt  an  honest  Goilinthe 
noblest  work  of  wan.  Nothing  could  really 
be  mure  abhorrent  So  Hegel  than  c  mere  sub- 
jectivism or  abstract  individualism.  This 
appears  notably  in  his  politics;  ioslitutions, 
the  universale  in  -society,  are  made  6«  much 
of  as  to  really  endanger  the  individual; 
Prussian  absolutism  bas  appealed  to  Hegel , 
and  all  manner  of  socialisms  have  rooted 
themselves  in  bim — Lasulle,  cud  tbe  sundry 
Russian  morements  that  Casletar  has  been 
writing  about, — bat  never  auy  atomism.  The 
Absolute  Idea,  tbe  "tbougnt"  which  is  the 
ground  and  reality  of  existence  in  the  Hogei- 
lan  metaphysics,  is  not — It  is  mortifying  to 
have  to  say  it — Tery  concept  of  reflection, 
nor  i  orslellurtfj,  but  just  the  same  thing  as  the 
Idea  of  Plato.  Surely  Mr.  Holland  bas 
read  Hegel's  chapters  upon  Plato,  and 
tbe  ninth  chapter  of  tbe  "Logic"  where  the 
subjective  notion  and  tbe  idea  are  so  clearly 
and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  idea  is  not 
subject,  bnt  subject-object,  as  was  held  also 
by  those  great  realists  of  the  decried  middle 
ages, whom  Dante  loved, and  whom  Dr. Abbot 
declares  pretty  forcibly  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether in  the  Chinese  junk  business.  Tbe  great 
significance  of  Schelliog  and  Hegel  in  tbe 
history  of  thought  is  precisely  in  their  res- 
toration ol  .he  objectivity  of  truth  and  of  the 
universe,  much  the  too  subjective  tendencies 
of  Kant  and  Fichte  bad  threatened.  Does 
Mr.  Holland  "ignore"  Hegel's  discussion  ol 
space  and  time,  in  tbe  section  on  Kant  in  his 
"Geechichte  der  Philosophic,"  aod  the  hun- 
dred similar  discussions,  or  does  he  read  tbe 
chapters  on  mechanics  and  physios  and  or- 
eaniesin  tbe  "Natur-Phllosopbie,"  as  mere 
descriptions  of  processes  in  sorsiellumj  f 

Mr.  Holland  injects  into  his  general 
arraignment  a  remark  concerning  Mr. 
Abbot,  for  which  I  cannot  think  thai 
that  gentleman  will  thank  him.  "Tbe 
originality  of  Dr.  Abbot's  system,"  be  says, 
"and  its  opposition  to  that  hitherto  taught  in 
Concord  are  so  marked  that  he  should  not 
be  passed  over  in  this  year's  programme.  He 
bas  at  least  a  right  to  bear  why  his  philoso- 
phy is  not  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  wbo 
Invited  him  to  address  them  a  year  ago. 
Tkey  owe  him  an  elaborate  answer."  By 
"they"  and  "the  Concord  School"  I  suppose 
Mr.  Holland  always  means  Dr.  Harris.  But 
Dr.  Abbot's  philosophy  and  Dr.  Harris's  are 
not  opposed ;  they  are  in  very  fundamental 
agreement.  They  agree  in  results,  and  they 
agree  In  upholding  Baalism  agaiost  Nomi- 
nalism—and this  latter  is  the  principal  point 
of  Interest  in. Dr.  Abbot's  treatise.  I  sup- 
pose the  two  thinkers  differ  somewhat  in 
their  theories  of  knowledge,  and  Dr.  Harris's 
theory  bas  been  published  ten  times  as  often 
and  ten  times  as  "elaborately"  as  Dr.  Ab- 
bot's, where  it  can  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
men ;  time  passed  in  reading  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy  would  be  much  better 
passed  than  In  reading  tbe  Concord  Guide- 
book, to  find  ont  what  Dr.  Harris  standi  for— 
and  it  would  seem  tbat  not  very  muob  time 
should  be  necessary  to  convince  one  bow 
monstrous  it  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  one  of 
the  most  genul,  tolerant,  profonnd  and 
many-sided  of  American  philosophers,  "It  Is 
only  tbose  who  know  tbat  the  fails  are 
against  them,  who  can  thru  say,  'So  much 
the  worse  for  the  facta  r  " 

The  notion  of  Dr.  Abbot's  being  "passed 
over"orofhis  "bavtngarlghttohear  why  his 
philosophy  is  not  accepted"  is  a  notion  which 
Is  as  ridiculous  as  It  mnat  be  offensive  both  to 
Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Abbot.  And  I  am  quite 
sore  that  Dr.  Abbot  would  not  permit  any. 
body  to  talk  to  him  over  much  about  the 
originality  of  bis  system,  without  counselling 
him  to  live  for  a  time  among  the  contempora- 
ries of  Dante. 

To  Dante,  then,  let  as  attend ;  for  It  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  defend  any  Con- 
cord philosophy,  or  Indulge  in  aay  particular 
controversy  with  anybody  about  any,  bat  to 
■bow  how  Dante  is  really  viewed  by  the  best 
liberal  minds  of  our  age,  to  applaud  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  promote  the  study  of  his 
works,  and  to  deplore  conception!  of  him 
and  representations  of  him  in  liberal  quar- 
ters, as  some  grotesque  fossil,  "a  Chinese 
junk,"  notable  now  simply  for  a  childish 
deuionology,  but   notable  for  no  great  and 
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serious  thought,  for  do  religion  or  philosophy 
ol  significance  or  use  for  of.  Such  repre- 
sentations, unhappily,  are  not  uncommon, 
which  is  why  we  write,  although  In  tbe 
nineteenth  century  they  have  usually  come 
only  from  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant;  sel- 
dom from  scholars.  A  remark  like  that 
which  prompts  this  protest  seems  an  echo 
from  tbe  tombs  of  tbe  last  century. 

"The  eighteenth  century,"  says  Mr.  Fi&ke, 
"p*  represented  by  the  characteristic  pas- 
sage from  Voltaire,  cited  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 
failed  utterly  to  understand  Dante.  Tj  the 
minds  of  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries  tbe 
great  medieval  poet  was  little  else  than  a 
Titanic  monstrosity,— a  maniac,  whose  rav- 
ings found  rhythmical  expression;  bis  poem 
a  grotesque  medley,  wherein  a  few  beautiful 
verses  were  buried  nnder  tbe  weight  of  whole 
cantos  of  nonsensical  scholastic  quibbling. 
*  "  *  The  intolerance  shown  toward  the 
past  was  a  tuersnre  of  the  crude  ness  with 
which  it  was  comprehended.  Because  Mo- 
hammed, if  be  bad  done  what  he  did  In 
France  and  in  tbe  eighteenth  century,  would 
have  been  called  an  impostor,  Voltaire,  the 
great  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  this 
style  of  criticism,  portrays  bim  as  an  impos- 
tor. Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different; 
ages  are  different,  together  with  inability  to 
perceive  that  they  ought  to  be  different,  tba 
their  differences  lie  in  the  nature  of  progress 
—this  was  tbe  prominent  character  is  tlo  of 
eighteenth-century  criticism.  Of  all  the  great 
men  of  that  oentnry,  Leasing  was  perhaps 
tbe  only  one  who  outgrew  this  narrow;  criti- 
cal habit.  Now  nineteenth-century  criticism 
not  only  know*  tbat  in  no  preceding  age 
have  men  tbougbt  and  behaved  as  they  now 
think  and  behave,  bnt  it  also  understand? 
that  old-fashioned  thinking  and  behavior 
was,  in  its  way,  just  as  natural  and  simple 
as  that  which  Is  now  new-fastloned.  It  does 
Dot  flippantly  sneer  at  an  ancient  custom  be- 
cause we  do  longer  cherish  it;  but  with  an 
enlightened  regard  for  everything  human,  it 
Inquires  into  its  origin,  traces  Its  effects,  and 
endeavors  to  explain  its  decay." 

Every  age  has  its  own  peculiarities  ard 
provincialisms,  every  poet  and  every  phi- 
losopber  his  own  dialect  and  imagery 
and  particulars.  We  have  to  aooom- 
oemmodate  ourselves  In  one  way  to  Moses 
and  tbe  prophets,  la  another  way  to  Plato 
and  tbe  A  I*  wndrians.  In  another  way  to  La- 
ther and  Cromwell.  In  another  way  to  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims  and  Captain  John.  Smith. 
Hegel  and  Kant  are  fatting  "antiquated" 
like  Aquinas  and  Aristotle,  and  Goethe  and 
Browning  and  Emerson  are  hurryins;  on  af- 
ter Homer  and  Dante  end  Milton  onto  too' 
necessary  stands  of  the  com  menu  tors.  If  wa 
are  to  be  soared  out  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
rams'  horns,  read  no  philosophy  not  written 
in  tbe  lingo  of  George  Henry  Lews*,  and 
trust  ourselves  to  no  imagery  holder  tans 
Martin  Farqnnar  Topper's,  we  are  in  a  poos- 
way.  "If  the  specific  weight  of  a  great  spirit 
Is  to  be  ascertained, n  says  Hermann  Grimm, 
referring  to  Dante,  "we  mas.  ottos  and  lor 
all  reject  the  Idea  of  burdening  t^acalni 
wita  the  transitory  conditions  nnder  which 
be  lived."  It  a.  always  pretty  safe  to  nasnssc 
that  any  work  which  ha?  so  deeply  and  con- 
tinuously affected  tbe  world's  beat  minds  as 
Dante's  "Oommedia"  bas  quite  other  aspects 
and  meanings  than  Its  superficial  ones, 
and  has  something  In  It  which  none  of 
us  can  afford  not  to  find.  "Dante 
would  aot  have  been  the  great  poet  he  was," 
ssys  Lowell,  "If  he  had  not  felt  intensely  and 
humanly,  but  be  tould  never  have  won  the 
cosmopolitan  place  be  holds  had  he  not 
known  how  to  "eneraliae  bis  special  experi- 
ence into  something  mediatorial  for  all  of 
us.  To  give  bis  vision  rcaMty.be  hasadepted 
It  to  tbe  vulgar  mythology,  but  to  under- 
Mand  It  as  tbe  author  meant,  it  must  be 
taken  In  the  larger  sense."  Pietro  di  Dante, 
in  his  comment  on  the"Purgalorlo,"  remarks 
that  "unless  you  understand  him  and  his  fig- 
ures allegorical)*,  yon  will  be  deceived  by 
tbe  bark."  Deceived  by  the  bark  is  prsolsely 
tbe  statue  of  the  man  to  whom  the  thought  of 
Dante  Is  as  a' 'Chinese  junk,"  ths"Commedla" 
h  mere  repertory  of  grotesque  heretics  and 
devils.  Dante  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Can 
Grande  della  6cala,  In  which  he  tells  on 
that  there  are  four  senses  to  his  poem,  not 
one,  has  so  clsarly  explained  his  purpose  and 
the  true  method  of  interpretation  that  em- 
phasis upon  his  Imagery  is  Inexcusable.  To 
anyons  who  bas  got  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  the  poem  of  Dante,  as  Mr. 
Flske  has  said,  "is  not  grotesque,  bnt 
unspeakably  awful  and  solesno,"  while 
to  forever  associate  Dante  with  heretics  and 
devils,  with  never  a  biutof  saints  and  angels. 
Is  the  habit  of  those  who  seldom  seem  to  re- 


alize that  there  ia  anything  In  tbe  "Com  In- 
dia" but  the  "Inferno."  For  Dante  has  fared 
as  poorly  as  Goethe  in  his  readera.  Moat  read- 
ers, following  Fanat  in  his  purgation,  seem 
quite  content  to  leave  him  In  the  hell  of  re- 
morse at  the  ruin  of  Marguerite,  with  no  head 


utsoally  reduce  it  to  prose.  The  poetic  or 
artitjttc  unity  demands  a  supreme  event  or 
situation  to  which  all  details  shall  be  subordina- 
ted and  properly  related,  bnt  the  event  or  situa- 
tion ib  not  a  principle,  although  It  Involves  one. 


society 's  sake.  And  so,  ai  Gallenga  has  re- 
marked, "the  'Purgatory,'  and  still  mora,  the 
'Paradise,'  of  Dante  are  tsrrn  fnesonjaato  moat 
ol  bis  readera;  strange  to  aay,  to  most  of  his 
warmest  eulogists.  They  sink  deep  Into  the 
circles  of  bell  till  they  stick  fast  t*  it,  forget- 
ting that  tbe  poets  mind  towers  loftier  and 
loftier  with  powers  commensurate  to  the 
progress  of  his  subject." 

Er> wis  D.  slain. 
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or  may  Involve  one.     All  tbe  details  reflect  in 
some  way  tbe  central  event  or  situation,   but  do 
not  necessarily  Sow  from  it  as  consequences. 
to  the  saving  »,«.  of  dralnln,  swamp,  for      ^^&S..°^S  .VjU'SBtS. 

-'-'■,1  ■■■"■'  -      consists  lu  this  Insight  Into  the  correspondence 

that  exists  between  external  events  and  situa- 
tions and  internal  emotions  and  Ideas,  Rhyme 
and  rhythm  axe  less  essential.  The  true  poet  is 
a  creator  in  a  high  sense,  because  be  turns 
hitherto  opaque  facts  into  transparent  metaphors 
which  glow  with  a  morning  redness. 

There  Is  something  symbolic  in  poetry,  but 
there  is  quiet  an  much  danger  from  tvmboliim 
and  allegory  in  a  work  of  art  as  from  philosophy. 
An  allegory  is  repellant  to  true  poetic  taste.  The 
music  of  s  verse  is  spoiled  by  the  evidence  of  a 
forced  rhyme.  So  the  glad  surprise  of 
a  newly  discovered  correspondence  be- 
tween the  visible  aod  invisible  is  unplea- 
santly suppressed  by  an  intimation  tbat  if  is  a 
logical  consequence  or  apreviously  assumed  com- 
parison or  metaphor.  To  force  a  symbol  Into 
an  allegory  neces.iarily  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individuality  of  the  facts  and  events  which 
follow  In  the  train  of  tbe  primary  event  or  Situa- 
tion. They  must  all  M-ear  its  livery,  whereas 
fresh  poeilc  iDsight  is  fain  to  turn  each  one  Into  a 
new  and  original  revelation  of  eternal  beauty. 

Neither  philosophy  nor  allegory  can  be  -the 
best  feature  of  a  genuine  poem.    But  nevertbe- 

lets  we  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  certain 

greatest  poems  owe  their  supreme  eminence  to 
_.         /\  •  r\  r.         r»  tnccircum6tanceB  that  they  treat  themes  of  such 

Tllfl    UrjflninfT    DaV    Of    a  Sea-        SniverssJ  significance  that  they  reflect  the  opexe- 
xiio    vjjouuig    uaj    Ul    auca  tion  of  a  supreme  principle  and  ru  txmasqnenosa 

in' the  affairs  of  a  world,  and  hence  exhibit 
a  philosophy  realised.  TheU-eventaand  situations 
too,  being  universal  types  may  be  interpreted 
into  many  series  of  events  within  the  w^rtdorder 
and  hence  stand  for  so  many  allegories.  Homer's 
Iliad  and  more  especially  his  OdyssoT  contain  a 
philosophy  and  many  allegories.  Goethe's  Faust 
cntains  likewise  a  philosopbv  and  its  poetic  types 
are  all  allegoric  without  detriment  to  their  genu- 
ine poetic  value. 

But  of  all  the  great  world  poems  inwnestion- 
aMy  Dante  e  Divine  Commedia  may  be  justly 
claimed  to  have  a  philosophic  system  and  to 
admit  of  allegorical  interrelation.  It  is  par  ex  - 
cellence  the  religious  poem  of  the  wctricLAnd 
religion  like  pbJJosopny  dealsdlrectly  with  a  first 
principle  of  the  universe,  while  like  poetry  it 
clothes  Its  universal  ideas  in  the  garb  erf  special 
events  and  situations,  making  them  types  and 
Ir-ni ■■>  m  inbob  of  the  kind  which  may  become 
allegories. 

homer,  too,  shows  us  the  religion  of  tbe 
Greeks,  but  it  is  an  art  religion,  having  only  tbe 
same  aim  as  essential  poetry— to  ram  the  natural 
into  a  symbol  of  the  spiriutaL  Dante's  theme  is 
the  Christian  religion  which  goes  beyond  tbe 
problem  of  the  salvation  of  man.  For  man  as 
the  sninmit  of  nature  transfigures  nature  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attains  the  divine.  Tbe  insight 
Into  the  divine  human  nature  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  and  the  consequent  neces- 
slty  of  hnman  immortality  and  possibility  of 
human  growth  into  divine  perfection,  inclndss 
the  Greek  principle  as  a  subordinate  phase- 
After  this  Introduction  Dr.  Harris  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  correspondence  between  the  sins  and 
punishments  of  the  "Intano-M 

This  evening  at  7  :30  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  lec- 
tures on  "Dante  and  Michael  Angela." 


son  of  Philosophy. 


A  Large  Company  of  Persons  from 
All  Porta  of  the  Country. 


Dr.  Harris  Discourses  on  the  Philosophic 

Structure  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 


[SPECIAL  DK&r&TCH  TO  TUX  rviKTWO  RICOH.) 

Concord.  July  14.-The  little  Hillside  chapel 
on  Lexington  street  in  this  historic  town  was  this 
morning  the  scene  of  a  notable  gathering  of  men 
and  women  from  all  over  tbe  country,  who  had 
come  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Concord 
summer  school  of  philosophy.  Today  is 
the  opening  day  of  the  eighth  term, 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  attendance 
will  be  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is  certain 
that  there  were  more  rtndents  at  this  morning's 
lecture  than  at  the  opening  session  of  any  former 
term,  and  that  the  company  was  composed  more 
largely  of  ont  of  town  people  than  has  been 
usual.  Tbose  of  tbe  distinguished  lecturers  who 
are  not  residents  of  Concord  have  not  yet  arrived, 
bnt  are  expected  daily. 

In  the  audience  this  morning  were  noticed  the 
venerable  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Poabody,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  advanced  years,  still  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  tbe  school,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Whiton  Stone  of  Boston,  Minn  Hoff- 
man of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Elleifler  of  New  York, 
Miss  Frucbte  of  fit.  Louie,  Miss 
Kenyon  of  Plainfleld,  N.  J..  Miss 
Daly  of  New  York,  Mrs.  E.  "Wilcox  of 
btaten  Island,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Channlng  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Leonard,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Grace  Gllflllan, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  K.  Laidlaw,  Mr.  Calvin  Kevstr, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Camp  of  Winsted,  Coun.,  and  many 
others  from  abroad.  Among  the  Concord  people 
lu  the  audience  were  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkelev,  Mrs. 
Edward  Hoar,  Mien  Carrie  Hoar,  Mrs.F.  B.  ban- 
born,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Emery,  jr...  Miss  Constance 
Emery,  Mr.  E.  AV.  McClure,  Miss  Norcrosa  and 
several  others.  Busts  of  Plato  and  Dante  looked 
down  from  the  walls  and  added  to  the  CiSSsjc 
tone  and  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  pervade 
the  place.  Upon  the  platform  were  seated  Mr.  6. 
H.  Emery,  ir.,  director,  who  presided.  Dr.  W.  T. 
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A  thing  which  should  make  liberals  sus- 
iect  that  Dante  may  have  something  in  him 
worth  their  notice,  and  that  he  is  something 
more  than  a  vender  of  antiquated  notions 
about  heretics  and  devile,  is  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  that  deep  interest  in  Dante 
which  we  now  witness  has  been  coincident 
with  the  development  jf  tbe  modern  spirit, 
and  tbat  the  great  admirers  of  Dante  have 
been  the  great  leaders  of  modern  thought— 
radicals,  and  not  reactionists.  For  cen- 
turies, interest  in  Dante  was  dormant,  even 
in  Italy.     "Only  In  the  sacred  recess  of  some 


HarriB,  the  lecturer  of  the  morning,    and  Miss  solitary   mind"— to  quote   Gallenga  again— 

aiSfc  .at*.*...* >  *i        .  i    w      v_w  "in  tue  emulous  aspirations  of  an  archetypal 

Shortly  after  half  past  nine  o  clock,  when  Mr.  ,„„„_   ,u.  Ui.i i*        ,   .      , 

Emery  addressed  the  audience,  there  were  prob-  f8ncv.  like  Michael  Angelo  s  ;  In  the  sympa- 


__  b  prob- 
present.  Mr.  Emery 
—  A  icon  was  able  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  session,  he  had  each  year 
made  an  address  of  welcome.  The  aodleuce 
couid  be  sure  tbat  It  was  not  Mr.  Alcott's  fault 
tbat  b'j  was  not  present  this  morning;  it  was  ex- 
pect>;J,  however,  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend 
soniu  of  the  lectures.  Mr.  Emery  then  announced 
soinei changes  in  ibo  original  program  me,  which 
ChnagOS  v.,-,*;  pubUalaM' in  Uus  arurnuitf'*  Adver- 
tiser, and  stated  that  In  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  ban- 
born  Mr.  George  Bartlett  would  act  as  secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  Harris  then  delivered  his  lecture  upon 
"The  Philosophic  Structure  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy." That  a  poem  should  possess  a  nhBceonhla 
stnicture,  he  said,  does  not  seem  at 
It  must  at  all  events  have  a  no  _ 
But  It  will  have  a  phtw-TopbV 
only  when  Its  theme  Is  tr 
the*.     It    develops 


thies  of  a  heart  shattered  by  long  calamities, 
like  Tasao's ;  or  in  the  vehemence  of  a  stein, 
passionate  temper,  like  Alfierl's  —  could 
Dante  find  shelter  and  favor."  It  was  only 
among  the  great  dreamers  of  "New  Italy**— 
Ugo  Foscoio,  Mazzlnl,  Cavour— that  the  love 
of  Dante  got  fairly  revived.  For  these  men 
Dante  becomes  the  very  symbol  of  their 
political  and  religious  aspirations.  It  ia 
Maazlnl,  not  Plus  IX.,  whom  we  dnd  saying 
tbat  "Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  Dante 
stands  the  first  In  modern  times,  or  the  rlrat 
of  all  times.'*  The  remarkable  devotion  to 
Dante  In  Germany  Is  a  thing  of  this  century. 
Lowell  Is  wrong  In  saying  that  the  first  Gar. 
man  translation  was  that  of    Ksnnegieaser 


•sophic 

treated     In    suck 
js  nrindples  and 

confluences  and  relates  them  In  aivitamatio 

lig&XS^S&EfiSSS:  *&&  «*"»•*•  «~"'"1»»  *  Bachsn.cr.waDs  ap- 

when  irstcmatlcaUr  united  Into  a  wools  do  tbsr  rawed  forty  rears  before  tbat ;  bat  tbe  irreal 

tWi  »  •■!»»■"»•  prtodols  and  thusaxslbtt  a  German    Dante    scbolars  — 'Witts,  Waeels 

pbiluMpblr   structure.     For  nnl  oaonhr   diner.  «r„.|«jh     in*.    t«k-    „<    a  »•■—•# 

from  ordinary  reflertion  by  nffill  up.supr.ms  Kopuko,  Kin*   John   of    Saxony,  eta,  are 

principle  In  which  all  principle,  are  united.  wnU.  chiefly  men  of  our  own  time.     In  England   It 

anj^reflecoon  deals  with  soma  prjactpla  or  prhv  w„  Ostrlwle  wbo  spoke  the  first  *T*at  word. 

.„  .  .  Ha  pronounced  the  "DlTlne  Comedy"  "tbe 

Attain,  wbllo  a  poem  most  hare  poetic  unrrr  _, „,   — —...-m.    „,     .,,     _„j   _^v     ^7 

■nd  system ,  it  must  becoufe«ed  th.tM.irner.1  mMt   ™nu"ll»    of    all     modern     hooks, 

thin*  It  will  not  be  lmprored  by  adding  to  It  a  *    *    •    the  most  sodarlng  tbln*  oar  Europe 

philosophic    unity.      Such    an    addition   will  ha*  yet  made."    It  la  no  aatbeUc  pedant  or 
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conservative  who  is  ssked  to  write  on  Dante 
lor  the  new  Britannic*,  bat  Oscar  Browning, 
the  thoroughly  modern  man,  ao  modern  In 
his  methoda  rnd  tntellectoal  make-up  that 
Eton  could  not  tolerate  him ;  and  thla  mod- 
em nan  names  Dante  and  Goethe  aa  the  two 
men  who  are  moat  notably  affecting  the  beat 
mind*  of  thla  time  of  ours,  and  Dante  aa  pre- 
cisely the  thinner  moat  likely  to  atamp  hlm- 
lell  npon  "the  religion  ol  the  future."  In 
America,  of  whom  do  we  first  think  in  con- 
nection with  Dante 7 — of  Longfellow,  Lowell 
and  Norton,  liberaia  all.  Lowell  la  our  drat 
)iring  Dante  scholar,  president  of  our  Dante 
Society.  His  theological  craft  la  certainly  no 
Chinese  Junk.  He  believes,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved faabioc,  that  "the  miracle  fades  out 
ij  history,"  and  that  the  stuff  which  the 
theological  professors  are  threshing  is 
"wheaten  straw."  But  how  about  Dante? 
"We  cannot  help  thinking,"  he  says,  "that  if 
f  halupeare  be  the  moat  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, ao  Dante  is  the  highest  spiritual  nature 
that  haa  expressed  itaelf  in  rhythmical  form." 
"In  all  literary  history  there  is  no  such  figure 
as  Dante,  no  such  homogeneousneas  of  life 
and  works,  such  loyalty  to  ideas,  auch  sub- 
lime precognition  of  the  unessential."  So 
Mr.  Lowell,  whose  learned  and  profound 
essay  npon  Dante  still  remains  the  best  that 
has  been  written.  Seoond  only  to  Mr.  Lowell 
as  •  Dante  scholar,  if  seoond  at  all,  la  Itr. 
Norton.  Mr.  Norton  is  certainly  "asnaaot- 
pated"  enough  to  suit  the  moat  fastidious;  if 
anybody  does  not  know  it,  be  can  read  has 
essay  on  the  "Church  of  the  Future.'"  Mr, 
Norton  translated  the  "Vita  Noore ;"  ha  has 
been  a  life-long  student  of  Dante.  With  what 
rfsolt?  The  feeling  that  the  character  of 
Dante  is  "a  character  almost  solitary  in  Its 
lofty  purity,  in  Its  self-  suffering  manliness, 
in  its  dignity,  strength,  truthfulness  and 
tenderness.  For  Dante,"  he  says,  using  al- 
most the  very  words  of  Mazzinl,  "was  much 
more  than  a  great  poet ;  he  was  a  great  man." 
Again  be  says,  "He  waa  the  profoundest 
and  most  Imaginative  of  mystics.  Among 
students  he  was  the  student  of  most  varied 
learning.  Among  poets  he  was  the  poet  so 
snpreme  that  no  rival  approached  him.  He 
was,  by  turns,  in  his  annex  life  all  that  other 
men  were.  But  as  all  poets  in  some  degree, 
so  Dante  In  full  measure,  not  merely  reflected 
the  qualities  of  bis  own  time,  but  through 
his  works  brought  those  qualities  into  rela- 
tione with  universal  humanity.  Every  poet, 
in  proportion  to  his  genius,  has  a  relation  not 
only  to  his  own  sge  and  race,  but  to  all  the 
world.  He  gives  to  the  transient  perma- 
nence ;  to  the  narrow  and  special,  breadth 
and  generality ;  he  turns  the  particular  Into 
the  universal.  He  sees,  and  he  opens  to  the 
sight  of  others,  the  truth  and  esaanoe  of 
things.  Dante  and  Shakspeare — perhaps  we 
should  add  Homer  and  Goethe  also— are  the 
only  poets  who  have  thus  woo  for  themselves 
universal  citizenship— who  belong  to  all  the' 
nations  of  the  world  alike." 

Mr.  Lowell  has  remarked  npon  the  range 
of  Dante's  Influence  as  something  not  less  re- 
markable than  its  intensity.  "Micas  the  an- 
tipodes of  each  other  in  tamper  and  endow- 
ment," he  aaya,  "alike  feel  the  force  ol  his 
attraction,  the  pervasive  comfort  of  bis  light 
and  warmth.  •  •  •  Almost  all  other  poet* 
have  their  seasons,  but  Dante  penetrates  to 
the  moral  core  of  those  who  once  fairly  same 
within  his  sphere,  and  possesses  them  whol- 
ly. His  readers  torn  students,  his  students 
zealots,  and  what  waa  a  taste  becomes  a  reli- 
gion." Tbis  range  of  influence  of  which 
Lowell  speaks  Is  well  Illustrated  in  the  equal 
admiration  and  reverence  for  Daut*  ex- 
pressed by  Buskin,  "the  unpractical  Ideal- 
ist," and  Gladstone,  the  great  man  of  affairs. 
Buskin's  word  should  have  speolal  power 
*  ith  the  avfgMMrt  this  month— for  has  he 
not  just  declared  to  the  church  beggars  ol 
Richmond,  that  "of  all  the  sects  of  believers 
in  any  ruling  spirit— Hindoos,  Turks,  Feath- 
er Idolaters,  and  Mnmbo  Jumbo,  Log  and 
Fire  Worshippers  —  your  modern  English 
Evangelical  sect  Is  the  moat  absurd  and  en- 
tirely objectionable  and  unendurable  to 
me?"  How  does  Dante  appear  to  thla  man, 
to  whom  Evangelicalism  Is  so  hateful T 
"The  central  man  of  all  the  world," 
be  laaya,  "as  representing  In  partsot 
balance  the  Imaginative,  moral  and  In- 
tellectual faculties,  all  at  their  high- 
est, la  Dante."  Could  the  language  of 
praise  go  further?  The  tarms  whieh  Glad- 
stone uses  are  aa  high.  Thar*  Is  no  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  whom  he  quotes  mora 
frequently  than  Dante,  and  ao  word*  at*  too 
large  to  exnrea*  bis  admire  tip*.  Dante  la 
"the  lord  of  song,"  "master  of  every  gift 
that  can  adorn  the  human  mind,"  his  goains 
"vast  and  all-embracing."    W*  stay  say  of 
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Gladstone,  as  bs  haa  said  of  Macaulay,  that 
"be  not  only  admire*  bat  almost  worships 
Deal*." 

I  have  quoted  one  brief  word  ol  Carlyle's 
upon  Dante.  I  return  to  quote  more  lolly 
from  bis  memorable  lecture  in  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,"  desiring  to  bring  together 
here,  In  closing  this  record  of  reverence— 
which  might  be  indefinitely  extended— the 
remarkable  tributes  ol  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
the  two  greatest  minds  of  our  time,  and  the 
thinker*  especially  whose  thought  counts 
for  most  with  "emancipated"  men— men 
who  do  not  sail  in  "Chinese  junks"  any 
more.  Carlyle,  most  Dantesome  of  modern 
men,  speaks  of  the  "Divine  Comedy"  as  "a 
great  supernatural  world-cathedral.  "It  Is 
at  bottom,"  he  says,  "the  sincerest  of  all 
poems.  •  •  •  It  came  deep  out  ol.tbe  author's 
heart  of  hearts,  and  it  goes  deep,  and  through 
long  generations,  into  our*.  •  •  *  For  rigor, 
earnestness  and  depth,  Dante  is  not  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  modern  world ;  to  *eek  hi* 
parallel  we  most  go  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  live  with  the  antique  prophets  there. 
Morally  great,  above  all,  we  must  call  him. 
Be  is  world-great,  not  because  be  la  world- 
wide, but  because  he  is  world-deep.  Through 
ail  objects  he  pierces/as  It  were,  down  into  the 
heart  of  being.  I  know  nothing  so  intense  as 
Dante.  Perhaps  of  all  faces  that  I  know 
Dante's  is  the  most  touching,  *  •  •  the  face  of 
one  wholly  in  protest,  and  lifelong,  uosurren- 
dering  battle,  against  the  world.  I  suppose  if 
ever  pity,  tender  as  a  mother's,  was  in  the 
heart  of  any  man,  it  was  in  Dante's.  But  a 
man  who  does  not  know  rigor  cannot  pity, 
either.  His  very  pity  will  be  cowardly,  ego- 
istic— sentimentality,  or  little  better.  1  know 
not  in  tbe  world  an  affection  equal  to  that  of 
Dante.  •  •  *  Infinite  pity,  yet,  also,  infinite 
rigor  of  law ;  it  Is  ao  Nature  is  made ;  it  is  so 
Dante  discerned  that  she  was  made.  "  •  •  Tbe 
"Divine  Comedy  "  expresses, as  in  hugs, world- 
wide, architectural  emblems,  how  the  Chris- 
tian Dante  felt  good  and  evil  to  be  the  two 
polar  elements  of  this  creation,  on  which 
it  all  turns;  that  these  two  differ,  not 
by  preferabillty  of  one  to  the  other, 
but  of  Incompatibility,  absolute  and  infinite; 
bnt  the  one  Is  excellent  and  high  as 
light  and  heaven,  the  other  hideous,  black  as 
Gehenna  and  the  pit  of  bell.  Dante  speaks 
to  the  noble,  the  pure  and  great,  in  all  times 
and  places.  He  does  not  grow  obsolete.  He 
burns  as  a  pure  star,  fixed  there  in  the  firma- 
ment, at  which  the  great  and  the  blgb  of  all 
age*  kindle  themselves ;  he  is  the  possession 
of  all  the  chosen  of  the  world  for  uncounted 
time.  Tine  souls  in  all  generations  of 
tbe  world,  who  look  on  thla  Dante,  will  find 
a  brotherhood  In  him.  •  •  •  One  need 
not  wonder  if  it  were  predicted  that  hi* 
poem  might  be  tbe  most  enduring  thing 
oar  Europe  has  yet  made.  *  *  *  Europe  has 
made  muuu— great  cltiea,  great  empires,  en- 
cyclopedia., creeds,  bodies  of  opinion  and 
practice— but  it  has  made  little  of  the  class  of 
Dante's  thought." 

It  is  bard  to  atop  quoting,  when  on*  finds 
one's  self  among  Carlyle's  profound  and  pio- 
tureeque  passages ;  bnt  In  this  present  direc- 
tion of  attention  to  Dante,  It  may  safely  be 
believed  that  Carlyle's  lecture  will  be  one  of 
tbe  first  things  read  by  any  to  whom  it  la 
possibly  not  familiar. 

Tbe  word*  of  Emerson  which  I  wlsb  to 
quote  are  those  in  bis  powerful  plea  for  real- 
ism and  a  lofty  Americanism,  where  be  rec- 
ognizes Dante  a*  the  great  type  of  the  man 
lor  whom  we  wait.  "I  look  in  vain,"  be  say*, 
"for  the  poet  whom  I  describe.  Time  and 
Nature  yield  n*  many  gifts,  bat  not  yet  tbe 
timely  men,  the  new  religion,  tbe  reconciler, 
whom  all  things  await.  We  do  not,  with 
sufficient  plainness  or  sufficient  profound- 
ness, address  ourselves  to  lifs,  nor  dare  we 
chant  our  own  time  and  social  circumstance. 
Lome's  /raise  is  that  he  dared  to  writs  kit  eu- 
tobioqrophy  in  colossal  cipher  or  into  usivrr- 
laaty.  We  have  yet  had  no  genius  In  Ameri- 
ca, with  tyrannona  eye,  which  knew  tbe 
valne  of  our  Incomparable  materials,  aad 
saw,  in  the  barbarism  aad  materialism  of  the 
times,  another  carnival  of  the  sum  gods 
whose  picture  he  so  much  admires  lo  Homer, 
then  In  the  middle  age,  then  In  Calvinism. 
Banks  and  tariffs,  th*  newspaper  aad  peaces, 
Methodism  and  Units rlsnlsm,  are  flat  aad 
dull  to  doll  people,  bat  rest  on  the  same 
foundations  of  wonder  a*  th*  town  of  Troy 
and  th*  tempi*  of  Delpbos,  and  are  a*  swiftly 
passing  away." 

Universal,  not  grotesque,— this  is  Dante. 
In  a  Chinese  lank,  II  yon  please,  bat  not  as  a 
Chlneee  sailor,— as  aa  Olympian  pilot-,  on  lb* 
Fall  River  boat  lor  Now  York,  bnt  not  a*  a 
smart  Yankee.  In  Florenoe.  In  medlssval 
Christianity,   among  pope*   and    cardinal*. 


Gnelpbt  and  Gblbellmes,  bnt  seeing  and  find- 
ing all  under  tbe  forms  of  eternity.  To  the 
unlverssl  and  eternal  In  Mm,  through  and 
underneath  all  tinners  in  purgatory  and  Ital- 
Isn  poililelans.tbe  wise  of  the  age*  have  been 
able  to  go,  and,  going,  have  bowed  before  a 
master  of  supernal  Insight  and  Godlike  com- 
prehension. "No  tongue  can  tell  of  him 
what  should  be  told/'  sang  Michael  Angels; 
"his  equal  or  his  better  ne'er  was  bora." 
And  snob  baa  been  tbe  volosof  tbe  wise  from 
Mlcbsel  Angelo  to  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  In 
tbe  light  of  utterance*  such  as  those  bare 
brought  together,  there  would  seem  to  be  aa 
antecedent  probability  that  Dante  la  worthy 
of  a  week'*  attention  from  tbe  philosophic 
student,  however  "emancipated."  Let  us 
consider  other  grounds  than  those  of  high 
commendation.  Eswxn  D.  Maun. 

Tnere  w*r*  typographies!  arrets  la  on*  aanksae* 
ot  Mr.  Mead's  snide  yesterday,  the  **ui*n*» 
properly  reading  as  follows:  "Th*  aheorat*  Mas, 
the  'thought'  which  1*  the  groaad  aad  reality  of 
exlstsnoa  in  tbe  Hegelian  raetaphrsle*.  ts  see  as* 
concept  or  reflection,  not  vorstaUww,  est  Jot  the 
asms  thing  as  the  idea  of  Plato." 

EVEMQ  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    JULY    IB.    laaS. 


DASTE    AT    C0XCOXD. 

in. 

DANTE'S    RELIGION. 

Datte,  we  are  told,  is  of  course  a  great 
poet,  but  the  theological  and  philosophical 
paescges  ol  bis  poem  are  passages 
which  readers  skip.  This  is  very  much 
like  being  told  that  readers  Bkip  the 
political  passages  in  Plato's  "Republic,"  the 
pedagogical  passages  In  "Emlle,"  the  love 
passages  in  tbe  "Epitbalium,"  or  the  pas- 
sages in  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  which  treat  ol 
the  active  and  the  contemplative  life.  Phi- 
losophy and  theology  form  the  very  content 
of  Dante's  poem.    His  "heretics  and  devils', 

M  we  are  to  confine  our  attention  to  these, 

and  say  nothing  of  his  Beatrice  and  Virgil 
and  Cato  and  Francis— are  of  no  use  to  us 
save  as  we  go  behind  or  into  each,  to  consid- 
er what  tbe  gist  of  bis  special  heresy  is,  or  ol 
what  sort  bis  deTillshness.  When  it  Is  said 
that  readers  skip  Dante's  statements  ol  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  Is  It  meant  that  the 
"Commedia"  la  interesting  only  In  Its  drr 
mattc  or  epic  character,  only  in  what  is  gro- 
tesque or  picturesque  or  personal  In  Its  sin- 
ners or  its  saints,  and  that  the  great  specula- 
tire  passages  of  tbe  "Paradiso,"  tbe  five  can- 
toe  of  the  "Pargatorio"  npon  the  progress  of 
tbe  Cburcb,  tbe  dissertation  which  Dante 
ruts  into  the  mouth  of  Bull  us  in  tbe  "Purga 
torio,"  or  the  argument  of  Beatrice  (Par., 
canto  v.)  beginning— 

"The  greatest  gift  that  in  bis  largess Ood 
Cresting  made,  sod  unto  bis  own  goodness 
Nearest  conformed,  ana  that  which  be  doth  prise 
Moil  blebty,  Is  tbe  freedom  or  tbe  wCU, 
w/heiewiUi  tbe  creatures  of  intelligence,"  etc.— 

are  the  sort  of  passageswhlcb  "readers  skip?" 
Then  we  can  only  remember  that  there  are 
readers  and  readers.  Foolish  readers,  if 
such  open  Dante  at  all,  may  skip  them ;  wise 
readers  will  pay  to  precisely  these  passages 
their  largest  measure  of  devotion.  Long- 
fellow tells  os  of  one  learned  scholar  who, 
declaring  tbe  twenty-fifth  canto  of  tbe  "Pur. 
gatorio"  alone  sufficient  to  prove  Dante  to 
have  been  a  physician,  philosopher  and  the- 
ologian ol  tbe  highest  order,  goes  on  td  aay, 
"I  not  only  confess,  bnt  I  swear,  that  aa 
many  times  as  I  hsve  read  it,  which  day  and 
night  are  more  than  a  thousand,  my  wonder 
and  astonishment  have  always  Increased. 
seeming  every  time  to  find  therein  new 
beauties  snd  new  Instruction,  snd  oonse- 
qnently  new  difficulties."  Wbo  can  doabt 
that  this  enthusiastic  scholar  waa  much  more 
I'.kely  to  be  a  wise  man  for  pondering  on 
Dante's  pssssgss  of  philosophy  than  he  would 
have  been  had  be  skipped  tbem  and  sought 
entertainment  from  the  contortions  ot  some 
remorseful  glutton? 

A  great  poet  Dante  certainly  is— one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  time ;  and  however  pres- 
ent the  theologian  and  philosopher,  the  poet 
is  never  absent.  But  the  "Commedia"  is  no 
mere  thing  ol  beauty— not  aimply  a  work  of 
art.  It  la  not  lor  It*  form  that  the  world 
has  rained  it  so  highly,  but  for  its  great  con- 
tent. "I  call  all  this,"  said  Carlyle,  of  the 
"Purgatorlo,"  "a  noble  embodiment  ot  a  true, 
nobis  thought ."  A  great  sun  a*  well  a* 
a  rreat  poet,  I*  the  verdict  which 
has  been  already  registered.  "When  we 
read  Dante  the  poet  vanishes,"  says  Meoao- 
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lay,  meaning  by  It  what  he  goes  oo  to  add, 
that  "there  la  no  poet  whoae  intellectual  and 
moral  character  are  ao  eloeely  rxmnected," 
and  that  we  forget  tbe  literary  form  ts  the 
awful  moral  Import,  "The  voi«  of  ich,h 
says  Gabrlelle  Rossetti,  "proclalma  Dante  to 
be  no  leaf  arofonnd  aa  a  theologian  than 
x^atcfclese  as  a  poet."  "It  la  neither  his  in- 
ventive mot  bis  descriptive  powers,"'  aaya 
Gallenga  (Mariottl),  "unmatched  aa  they  are, 
tXat  men  most  unanimeusly  admire  in  the 
cemuB  of  Dante.  It  la  the  great  moral  reli- 
gious idea,  one  and  indivisible,  ever  consist- 
ent, which  prompted,  directed,  achieved  the 
work  wherein  heaven  and  earth  had  equal 
chores;  tbe  transcendent,  never-loet-sigbt-of 
allegory  of  a  human  soul  redeemed  through 
tbe  ordeal  of  an  intense  contemplation  of 
eternity,  reclaimed  from  worldly  passions 
and  political  rancors,  by  the  purifying  agency 
of  love,  and  from  this  again  raised  to  the  still 
higher  pursuit  of  recondite  religious  in- 
quiry." 

*•  The  Divine  Comedy,"  says  Gallenga( 
again,  "is,  perhaps,  the  most  moral  of  books. 
JSo  man  ever  rose  from  a  deep,  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  work  without  feeling  him- 
self, In  every  respect,  a  nobler  and  purer  be- 
ing." The  word  seems  an  echo  of  the  s'trong 
word  of  Carlyle— "Morally  great  above  all, 
we  must  call  him."  And  auch  judgments 
might  be  quoted  almost  without  end.  "Ho 
account  of  the  "Commedia"  will  prove  sofii- 
cient,"  says  Dean  Church,  whoae  work  on 
Dante  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised,  "which 
does  not  keep  In  view,  first  of  all,  tbe  high 
moral  purpose  and  deep  spirit  of  faith  with 
which  it  was  written."  The  rationalistic 
historian  Schlozer  calls  the  "Paradiso"  "a 
complete  manual  of  contemplative  wisdom, 
a  guide-hook  to  the  higher  life."  And,  final- 
ly, our  own  Professor  iNorton  lays,  "Unsur- 
passed as  the  highest  effort  of  the  purely  po- 
etic genius,  "The  Divine  Comedy"  has  a 
deeper  interest  as  a  religions  work.  It  deals 
with  the  dearest  concern  of  every  man  in  a 
spirit  of  utmost  sincerity  and  earnestness ; 
and  it  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  for  five 
centuries  and  a  half  It  has  exercised  an  Influ- 
ence on  thought  and  character  such  as  no 
other  poem  has  ever  exerted." 

Tbe  religious  Interest,  the  moral  power, 
the  contemplative  wisdom— In  a  word,  the 
theology  and  philosophy— these  are  what 
constitute  the  attraction  and  the  significance 
of  Dante  to  Norton  and  Lowell  and  Emer- 
son, to  Mazzinl  and  Boeeettl,  to  Gladstone 
and  Macaulay  and  Rusldn  and  Carlyle.  To 
"skip"  these  would  be  to  skip  everything. 
It  might  fairly  be  suppoaed  that  a  work 
whose  deepest  Interest  for  such  men  la  its 
Id  Wrest  as  a  religious  work  deals  with  reli- 
gious conceptions  of  a  quite  different  order 
from  thoae  of  an  Infernal  tunnel  and  a  pur- 
gatorial mountain.  The  man  who  is  both- 
ered or  bamboozled  by  Dante's  circles  la  the 
man  wbo  would  waste  his  time  listening  to 
some  aspbyxied  radical,  entirely  "correct" 
in  hla  emptiness,  though  Chrysoatom  and 
Augustine  were  preaching  in  tbe  next  street, 
or  miserably  miss  tbe  measage  of  Pbillipa 
Brooks,  in  meditating  that  be  believe*  that 
Christ  was  "born  of  a  virgin"  and  roae  from 
the  dead  "the  third  day."  Seasons  there  are 
why  one  may  regret  that  another  does  not 
see  today  that  miracle  adds  neither  power 
nor  dignity  to  any  religious  conoeptlon,  and 
that  Christ  or  any  master  does  not  gain,  but 
loses,  by  any  Insulation  from  our  common 
divine  bumanitv;  but  tbe  man  who  cannot 
bring  the  historical  consciousness  to  bear 
npon  religious  thought,  and  distinguish  be- 
tween tbe  substantial  and  tbe  accidental  in 
the  present  and  the  past  alike,  will  miss  very 
much  more  of  good  than  the  good  which  Is 
in  Dame, 

The  great  religious  minds  of  the  ages— Xs- 
cbylns,  Paul,  Bernard,  Calvin,  Fenelon, 
Fichte,  Parker— have  vastly  more  In  com- 
mon than  in  separateness,  and  what  they 
have  in  common  is  vastly  tbe  more  Import- 
ant. It  is  not  In  their  peculiarities  chiefly 
that  they  are  great,  and  the  man  who  pauses 
chiefly  on  their  pecullariu.ee  Is  the  shallow 
man  or  the  pedant,  not  the  true  religions  or 
philosophic  student.  Tbe  same  creed  even 
is  beld  by  the  great  man  in  a  great  way,  and 
by  the  fiinall  man  In  a  small  way— in  one  way 
by  Dante,  In  another  way  by  the  Dominican 
monk  %\  San,*  M&xiAt  Dante,  indeed,  is  tor* 
ever  bursting  the  craeda  of  hla  church.  His 
ideas  of  hell  and  heaven  and  pnrgatory  are  usu- 
ally Ideas  whloh  be c  rested ,  not  received  ;  Ideas 
much  oftener  imposed  upon  the  Church  by 
him  than  npon  him  by  the  Church.  The 
moat  startling  and  characteristic  thing*  are 
usually  the  most  original,  the  things  for 
which,  good  or  evil,  he  penonally  Is  respon- 
sible, Dantesque  things,  not  simply  orthodox 
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things.  "The  common  creed,"  mji  Dr.  Oft* 
good,  very  truly, "gave  him  the  outline  of  the 
dark  abode,  bat  he  peopled  it  with  hU  own 
remembrances  and  creations,  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  monstrous  spectree  of  car- 
rent  superstition."  "The  poet,"  says  Mr. 
Norton,  "rises  above  the  creed  of  his  time, 
and  his  work  gives  form  and  expression  to 
the  inimitable  truths  of  the  Ideal  world,  to 
the  religions  Instincts,  longings  and  aspira- 
tions of  mankind."  It  Is  amazing,  when  one 
considers  it,  In  how  mnch  and  with  how 
great  boldness,  and  this  as  concerns  the  most 
general  and  conspicuous  things  in  the  ctruc- 
irue  of  his  poem,  Dante  rises  Into  the 
universal,  the  ud conventional  and  the  heret- 
ical. 

"It  csnoot  be  too  often  repeated,"  says 
Mr.  Ln-rHi.  "that  Dante's  other  world  la  not 
in  it*  brut  conception  a  place  of  departed 
spirits.  It  is  the  spiritual  world,  whereof  we 
become  denizens  by  birth  and  citizens  by 
adoption.  It  is  true  that  for  artistic  pur- 
poses he  makes  It  conform  so  far  as  possible 
with  vulgar  preconceptions,  bat  be  himself 
has  told  us,  again  and  again,  what  his  real 
meaning  was.    Virgil  tells  Dante— 

•Tbon  sbalt  heboid  the  people  dolorous 
Woo  have  foregone  the  good  of  intellect.'  " 

The  "good  of  the  intellect,"  Dante  tells  us 
after  Aristotle,  is  truth.  He  says  that  Virgil 
has  led  blm  "through  the  deep  night  of  the 
tnfZjfeVarF.11  Who  *re  they?  Dante  had  In 
mind  rhc  saying  of  the  apostle,  "to  be  car- 
nally miodt-d  Is  death."  He  says,  "In  man 
to  live  is  to  use  reason.  Then  If  living  Is  the 
being  of  man,  to  depart  from  that  use  Is  to 
depart  from  being,  and  so  to  be  dead.  And 
doth  not  he  depart  from  the  use  of  reason 
who  doth  not  reason  out  the  object  of  bis 
life?"  "I  say  that  so  vile  a  person  Is 
dead,  seeming  to  be  alive.  For  we  most 
know  that  the  wicked,  man  may  be 
called  truly  dead."  "He  is  dead  who 
follows  not  the  teacher.  And  of  such 
a  one  some  might  say,  How  is  he  dead  and 
yet  goes  about?  I  answer  that  the  man  Is 
dead  and  the  bean  remains.  Accordingly 
he  has  pat  living  persons  in  the  'Inferno/ 
like  Frats  Alberlgo  and  Branca  d'Oria,  of 
whom  he  says,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  that  he 
still 'eats  and  drinks  aud  puts  on  clothes,' 
as  if  that  weie  bis  highest  Ideal  of  the  true 
ends  of  life."  "To  consider  Dante's  hell  a 
place  of  physical  torture,"  says  Mr.  Lowell 
again,  "is  to  take  Circe's  herd  for  real  swine. 
Its  month  :yewns  not  only  under  Florence, 
but  before  the  feet  of  every  man  everywhere 
who  goeth  about  to  do  evil.  HU  bell  Is  a 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  he  could  not  find 
Images  loathsome  enough  to  express  the 
moral  deformity  which  is  wrought  by  sin  on 
its  victims,  or  his  own  abhorrence  of  it.  Its 
Inmates  meet  yon  on  the  street  every  day." 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  student  of 
Dante  needs  to  take  to  heart  at  tbe  very 
outset— that  Dante's  spiritual  world— hell, 
purgatory,  heaven— is  primarily  no  matter 
of  cosmic  geography,  but  of  the  state 
and  quality  of  the  soul.  Tbe  scene  of 
tbe  poem,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  well  re- 
marked, is  "the  spiritual  world,  of 
xchicJi  ice  are  at  truly  denizens  now  at  here- 
after." Dante's  purpose,  cays  Dean  Church, 
is  "to  shadow  forth,  under  the  figure  of  his 
own  conversion  and  purification,  not  merely 
bow  asiogle  soul  rises  to  its  perfection,  but 
bow  this  visible  world,  in  all  its  phases  of 
nature,  life  and  society,  Is  one  with  tbe  In- 
visible, which  borders  on  It,  actuates,  accom- 
plishes and  explains  it.  •  •  •  What  be 
struggles  to  express  In  countless  ways,  w.th 
all  the  resources  of  bis  strange  and  gigantic 
power,  is  that  this  world  and  tbe  next  are 
both  equally  real  and  both  one— parts,  how- 
ever different,  of  one  whole."  This  natural- 
ness of  tbe  supernatural  It  Is,  this  earth  11- 
n ess  of  heaven  and  hell,  this  humaneness  of 
angels  and  devils,  this  oneness  of  eternity 
and  time,  this  general  cotermlnoosness  and 
contemporaneousness  and  bomogeneousness 
of  tbe  mundane  and  the  extra  mundane  sys- 
tem, which  is  at  first  so  surprising  and 
startling,  and  then  so  profoundly  Impressive 
and  didactic  to  the  student  of  Dante.  It  la 
this*  phase  of  Dante's  thought  which  Macau- 
lay  refers  to  when  he  says,  "The  super- 
natural agents  excite  an  Interest,  but 
It  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super- 
natural agents.  We  feel  that  we  ooald  talk 
to  the  ghosts  and  demons  without  any  emo- 
tion of  unearthly  awe.  We  could,  like  Don 
Joan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily 
in  their  company.  Dante's  angels  are  good 
men  vith  uinga.  His  devils  are  spiteful,  ugly 
executioners.  His  dead  men  are  merely  liv- 
ing men  in  strange  situations."  Mllnaan,  In 
his  "History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  which 
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contain*  bo  much  of  value  apoo  Dante  and 
his  times,  baa  also  touched  upon  thle  point 
with  power,  and  the  point  Is  so  important  a 
one  that  a  brief  passage  from  his  dlscoaslon 
will  be  welaome  here.  Dante,  he  says, 
brought  the  other  world  "to  the  very  borders 
of  our  world;  he  made  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  one  with  our  present  life ;  he  mingled 
in  close  and  Intimate  relation  the  present  and 
the  future.  Hell,  purgatory,  heaven  were 
but  an  immediate  expansion  and  extension 
of  tbe  present  world.  And  this  is  among  the 
wonderful  causes  of  Dante's  power,  the  real- 
izing the  unreal  by  the  admixture  of  the  real ; 
even  as  in  bis  imagery  tbe  actual,  homely, 
everyday  language  or  similitude  mingles 
with  and  Le ightenj  the  fantastic,  the  vague, 
tbe  trans-mundane.  What  effect  had  hell 
produced  U  peopled  by  aneient,  almost  imme- 
morial objects  of  hnman  detestation,  Nimrod 
or  Iecariot  or  Julian  or  Mohammed  ?  It  was 
when  popes  all  bnt  living,  kings  bat  now  on 
their  thrones,  Gaelpns  who  bad  hardly 
ceased  to  walk  the  streets  of  Florence,  Ghl- 
bellines  almost  yet  In  exile,  revealed  their 
awful  doom ;  this  it  was  which,  as  It  ex- 
pressed the  passions  ana  the  fears  of  man- 
kind of  an  instant,  immediate,  actual,  bodily, 
comprehensible  place  of  torment;  so,  wher- 
ever it  was  read,  It  deepened  that  notion  and 
made  it  more  distinct  and  natural.  This  waa 
the  hell,  conterminous  to  the  earth,  bnt  sep- 
arate, as  it  were,  by  a  gulf  passed  by  almost 
instantaneous  transition,  of  which  the  priest- 
hood held  the  keys.  These  keys  the  auda- 
cious poet  had  wrenched  from  their  hands 
and  dared  to  turn  on  many  of  themselves, 
speaking  even  against  popes  the  sentence  of 
condemnation." 

Dante's  respect  (or  ecclesiastical  dignities 
Is,  indeed,  very  slight.  He  speaks  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  the  pope  at  the  time  he  wrote,  a* 
the  "guilty  head"  who  misguided  the  world, 
and  assigns  him  his  place  of  torment  befere 
he  Is  dead.  One  Is  quite  aa  apt  to  mast  a 
pope  or  a  cardinal  in  Dante's  hell  as  any- 
body else;  be  damns  them  without  (ear  or 
favor,  while  he  pots  Sigler,  who  waa  more 
than  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  Into  r-ire-Hur 

As  Dr.  Osgood  says,  "He  put  into  hell  the 
popes  who  opposed  him  and  the  Charon  by 
their  greed,  and  allowed  no  pops  nor  bishop, 
but  the  great  master  of  the  Interior  lite,  St. 
Bernard,  to  Interpret  the  Godhead  In  the 
empyrean."  "The  existing  Church,"  aaya 
Professor  Botta,  who  gives  one  of  the 
lectures  at  Concord^  and  whose  book  on 
Dante  contains  one  of  ibe  most  clear  and 
admirable  analyses  of  the  "Commedla"  to 
which  the  student  can  be  referred,  "he  per- 
sonifies as  tbe  accursed  she-woli  which  pros- 
titutes itself  to  many  animals  In  wedlock 
rile,  and  coirnpts  Christianity,  making  It 
worse  than  idolatry.  He  satirizes  the  claim 
of  the  popes  to  infallibility;  bo  (aeen  a( 

tneir  assumed  privilege  of  pardoning  sios 
committed  (or  the  advancement  of  papal 
interests;  he  places  Cato,  a  pagan  and  a 
suicide,  aa  guardian  of  the  klngaom  of  expia- 
tion, and  spares  Manfred,  although  an  ex- 
communicated enemy  of  the  Church ;  be  calls 
the  papacy  a  coraed  (lower,  which  has  turned 
the  shepherd  to  a  wolf,  and  has  made  both 
sheep  and  lambs  to  go  astray;  he  laments 
that  the  gospel  and  the  great  teachers  are 
cast  aside,  and  that  the  popes  and  the  car- 
dinals never  Journey  In  their  thoughts  to 
Nazareth ;  and,  anally,  he  proclaims  that  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  althomgh  occupied  by  a 
legitimate  pope,  is  vacant  In  the  sight  of 
God."  Leigh  Heat,  among  other  Ullage, 
characterizes  Daate's  heaven  a*  a  pleoe 
where  we  find  "saints  denouncing  popes," 
and  this  is  not  the  worst  observation  In 
Leigh  Hunt's  rather  shallow  discussion.  So 
very  Intense  and  so  unremitting  la  Dante's 
denunciation  of  tbe  Church,  that  Foeoolo  and 
Rossettl,  although  they  press  their  point  too 
far,  are  not  without  excuse  In  viewing  Deale 
ss  the  great  Protestant  radical  ol  his 
time;  and  aa  we  write  this,  Ihoae  words  ol 
Cailjle  come  back  to  us,  "The  face'  of  one 
wholly  In  protest."  Tula  dlscuasloa  of 
Dante's  Protestantism  has  assumed  very 
great  proportions  in  the  years  since  Fosoolo 
wrote,  and  Gabrielle  Boasettl'a  acate  and 
learned  book,  'The  Anti-Papal  Spirit  whioh 
Produced  the  Reformation"  ahould  certainly 
be  reed  by  every  student  of  Dante.  The  city 
of  Die  is  Rome,  according  to  Boassttt,  sad 
Dante'a  poem  la  primarily  a  great  phllipplo 
against  the  Church.  But  Rossettl  attempt, 
too  much  with  his  arguments  of  conspiracies 
and  esoteric  meanings.  Professor  Botta's 
words  upon  this  point  are  very  seaelble;  and 
perhaps  the  Justest  brief  dlsonaslon  la  that  by 
Wegele,  Inula  chapter  on  "Das  Beformato- 
rische   Element  das   Gutilloben  Komudie— 


Dante'a  Kaihollxttkt."  Wltte  reviews  Boa- 
aettl  adversely  In  his  "Dante-Foraohoagen, 
I.  Band."  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  head  la  usually 
so  level,  Is  here  also,  I  think,  Bearer 
tbe  truth  than  Rossettl.  "We  protest,"  ha 
says,  "against  the  parochial  criticism  which 
would  degrade  Dante  to  a  mere  partisan, 
which  sees  In  him  a  Luther  before  bis  time, 
and  would  clap  the  bonnet  rtntgt  upon  bis 
heavenly  muse."  He  continues,  with  sub- 
stantial truth,  I  think,  aa  to  the  main  point: 
"Like  all  great  artistic  minds,  Dante  waa  es- 
sentislly  conservative,  and,  arriving  precise- 
ly In  that  period  when  Church  and  empire 
were  entering  upon  tbe  modern  epoch  of 
thought,  he  strove  to  preserve  both  by 
presenting  the  theory  ol  both  la  a 
pristine  aud  Ideal  perfection."  This  last,  I 
aay,  la  the  substantial  troth.  Dante  was  vary 
mnch  such  a  Catholic  as  Dr.  Mulford  or  Ar- 
nold of  Rugby  was  a  Churchman — occupy- 
lng  a  point,  that  la,  where  the  deflnltlaa  of 
church  Is  seen  to  be  so  nearly  one  with  the 
true  Ideal  of  society  as  snob,  that  the  time 
wbloh  divides  the  purest  and  most  absolute 
churohmanahip  or  Catholicity  frost  coo*  at 
all  la  narrower  then  at  any  other  point. 

Futile  and  (atuous  above  all  is  tbe  attempt 
so  frequently  made  to  make  Dante  a  narrow, 
regulation  Catholic.  "Tbe  study  of  the 
'CoDvito/  and  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  'Par- 
adlso,' "  says  Mazzini,"will,  I  think,  be  quite 
enough  to  put  a  stop  forever  to  this  posthu- 
mous ebullition  of  Catholicity.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  Dante  was  derived  directly  from 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  en- 
larged views  had  already  been  departed  from 
by  the  Soman  papacy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. His  own  ideas  of  the  progressive  per- 
fecting of  the  principle  of  human  nature  in 
a  future  life,  and  of  tbe  participation  of  ail 
men  in  the  spirit  of  God,  open  the  way  for 
the  atill  farther  development  of  Christian 
truth  Itself.  To  him  the  Papacy  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  problem  of  spiritual  organ- 
ization." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  1329 
Cardinal  Poggetto  caused  Dante's  "De 
Monarchia"  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Bo- 
logna, and  proposed  (urther  to  dig  up  and 
burn  tbe  bones  ol  the  poet  at  Kavenoa,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  heretic.  Oar  pres- 
ent "ebullient"  Catholics  most  not,  there- 
fore, get  too  red  in  the  face  over  such  books 
as  the  Frenchman  Aroux's  "Dante  Here- 
tlgue,  Revolutionnaire  et  Socialist*" ;  and 
people  In  general  must  calmly  separate  the 
truth  from  the  extravagance  in  aucb  books. 
One  really  noteworthy  and  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  general  question  of  Dante's  her- 
esy should  be  referred  to  before  we  leave 
this  subject— the  essay,  "1st  Dante  Hetero- 
dox?" by  Rudolf  Pfleideror,  in  tbe  Jahr- 
buch  der  Deutscben  Dante-Gesellschaft  for 
1877.  Dr.  Pfleideror  compares  Dante's  fund- 
amental views  of  sin,  repentance  and  retri- 
bution with  those  current  in  the  Charon  of 
bis  time,  and  shows  bow,  In  his  freedom  and 
Inwardness,  in  his  great  Individualism,  In 
his  stress  upon  the  conscience  and  the  moral 
law,  Dante  was  a  whole  world  above  hie 
ecclesiastical  surroundings.  German  read- 
era,  to  whom  this  volume  of  the  year- 
book la  accessible,  should  not  tall  to 
read  page  S39,  etc.  "Tbe  moat  impor- 
tant and  Impressive  thing,"  aaya  Dr. 
Pfleiderer,  in  conclusion,  "quite  above  and 
beyond  all  minor  point*,  1*  tbe  general  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  the  work.  The  "Divine 
Comedy"  Is  undeniably  permeated  and  ooo- 
trolled  in  Its  entire  plan  end  course  by  a 
principle,  freely  and  consciously  incorporat- 
ed, diametrically  opposed  to  the  centra)  and 
controlling  doctrine*  of  the  Church  at  the 
time ;  In  the  great  feature*  of  tbe  work  we 
are  Impressed  above  all  by  the  genuinely  re- 
ligious conception  of  man  and  the  genuinely 
human  conception  of  religion,  tbe  ffseertloa 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  in  his  heart 
of  hearts."  This  Is  tbe  truth  of  the  matter 
Like  all  supremely  great  man,  Dante,  what- 
ever bis  reverence  for  polltioal  or  raUgloej* 
institution*  and  his  high  use  of  them,  was 
chiefly  his  own  party  and  hi*  own  oh  arch. 
All  attempt*  to  reduce  Dante  to  ProUeiaaS- 
lam,  or  to  make  him  talk  Yankee  or  Ver- 
sailles Frenoh,  will  be  a*  unsuoeesafo!  ae 
pitiable;  bnt  because  be  waa  a  great  asan, 
and  not  a  small  one  or  a  mlddle-siaed  at**, 
he  saw  things  not  simply  as  they  were,  but 
as  they  abide  and  are,  and  henoe, 
disposition  we  have  to  make  of  bit 
we  expect  to  And  and  fled  hi*  oantral  war- 
poses  and  the  esssnee  of  his  oonaeptioaa  re**- 
ly  more  modsra  than  those  of  genaraaiooa  at 
email  and  middle-eUed  theologians  between 
his  time  end  our*,  more  modern  than  toaay 
a  tbeoloay  beard  from  la  Concord  and  Boa- 
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ton  last  Sunday.  Dante's  hell,  terrible  as  It 
is,  would  not  accommodate  tbe  souls  damned 
by  our  Presbyterian  churshes  In  a  decade. 
It  Is  only  about  three  hundred  miles  in  di- 
ameter at  top— about  the  size  of  the  State  ol 
New  York,  Dr.  Osgood  suggested,  I  know 
not  with  what  esoteric  intent— and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  bottom,  while  heaven  is 
the  whole  universe  outside  the  earth. 

Dante  believed  In  his  own  divine  Inspira- 
tion as  profoundly,  and  asserted  It  as  boldly, 
as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  or  as  Lather  after 
him.  And,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  "He  evi- 
dently was  not  satisfied  with  the  narrow 
conception  which  limits  tbe  Interest  of  tbe 
Deity  to  tbe  affaire  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
His  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Bosun 
people  probably  was  conclusive.  'The  Roman 
Empire  bad  the  help  of  miracles  In  perfect- 
ing itself,'  he  says,  and  then  enumerates  some 
of  them.  In  the  'Convito'  we  find  'Virgil 
speaking  In  the  person  of  God,*  and  (Eacns 
'wisely  having  recourse  to  God,'  the  god 
being  Jupiter.  Ephlaltea  Is  punished  in  hell 
for  rebellion  against 'the  Supreme  Jove,'  and. 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
Dante  elsewhere  Invokes  the 

Move  Supreme, 
Who  upon  earth  for  as  wast  orucjfled.'  " 
Longfellow,  Impressed  by  this  passage,  says, 
"It  recalls  Pope's  'Universal  Prayer'— 
'Father  of  ail!  la  srsry  age, 
In  every  clime,  adorstf. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sags, 
Jehovah.  Jove,  or  LordT  " 
"It  is  noticeable,"  says  Lowell,  "that  Dante, 
with  evident  design,  constantly  alternates  ex- 
amples drawn  from  Christian  and  pagan  tra- 
dition or  mythology.    He  bad  conceived  a 
unity   in   the    human   race,   all   of    whose 
branches    bad   worshipped    the   same   God 
under  divers  names  and  aspects,  had  arrived 
at  the  aame  trnth  by  different  roads!.'' 

Spgfield   Republican 
July  15,  1886 

THE  CONCORD   SCHOOL. 

OpfuiD(;«('h>Kuoin(<r   TrriB-Pr«f    Har- 
ris) wa    l>ame  i  l>i •-■■«•    i.  '•»««,*. 

Correspondence  of  Tbe  Republican. 

Concord,  Wednesday,  July  14. 
S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  the  director  of  the  Concord 
scbool  of  plillosopby,  which  began  tbie  forenoon 
its  eighth  bummer  term,  told  nie  after  the  ses- 
sion was  over  tbat  it  was  the  most  promising 
opening  they  bud  ever  bad.  The  little  Hill-tide 
cbapel  was  filled  by  an  audience  composed  abont 
ten  to  one  of  women,  old  and  young,  beveral 
Amherst  men  were  there.  Mr  Emery  was  form- 
erly in  collect,  there,  though  he  did  not  gradu- 
ate, and  Itev  Calvin  Hesser  of  '71  and  Rev  W. 
V.W.Davis  of  Cleveland,  C,  (well  known  to 
Amberst  jwople  Irom  his  m.Lrria^o  to  tbe 
late  President  Stearns's  vounge&t  daugh- 
ter, and  Frank  T,  Beuner,  a  hosum 
lawyer,  both  of  "i~3,  were  in  tbe  audi- 
ence. There  was  Thomas  Davidson,  tbe  trans- 
lator of  tbe  Italian  philosopher  Kosmini,  a 
bonny  Scotchman  witb  an  evident  Scourh  fond- 
Lesii  for  a  philosophical,  or  rather  tbeologi- 
cal,  argument.  Edwin  D.  Mead  was  there, 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Old  South 
course  of  lectures  on  historical  topics. 
Mrs  Harriet  Kobinscin  (widow  of  "Warring- 
ton") and  her  daughter,  Mjb  Harrietts  N.  Shat- 
tuck,  who  have  ever  been  among  tbe  faithful, 
were  promptly  on  hand  ibis  year.  Mrs  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  with  her  gray  crowned  face  tbe  pict- 
ure of  beaming  benevolence  upon  all  man- 
kind, sat  on  the  front  row  of  chairs. 
Alios  Elizabeth  P.  Peaoody,  famous  for  berpio- 
neer  work  in  establishing  kindergartens,  bad  a 
position  of  honor  on  tbe  platform.  Among  tbe 
audience  were  noticeable  viaitors  of  former 
years  wbo  were  not  here  last  year,  but  have 
come  back  to  renew  old  associations  aud  lake  a 
fresh  draught  of  philosophy.  Ibe  attendance 
at  tbe  school  is  from  a  wide  area  of  tbe  country, 
fully  as  mnch  so  as  in  any  former  year,  and  tbe 
number  of  course  ticket*  taken  is  larger  than 
u  bual,  so  tbat  there  is  promise  of  more  uui- 
lo  rmity  in  the  attendance. 

Mr  Emery  called  tbe  school  to  order  and 
m,  ide  the  usual  preliminary  address,  Speaking 
of  hfr  Alcott,  he  said  tbat  be  would  probably 
be  tb\ere  a  few  times,  but  could  not  be  present 
to-day  .  Prof  W.  T.  Harris  was  tbe 
lecturer  and  his  subject  was,  "The  Phil- 
osophic) Structure  of  tbe  Divine  Com- 
edy." i*li»  opening  tan  tenets  were  to  show 
that  a  pvcin  w  ill  have  a  plulosophio  struct- 
ure only  wbsn  its  theme  is  troatad  in  such  a 
manner  tbat  It  devolops  principles  and  conse- 
quences svnd  relate!  them  in  a  systematic 
whole.  It  is  only  when  principles  and  conse- 
quences are  system utically  united  Into  a  wbole, 
be  said,  tba.  tbey  reveal  a  supreme  principle 
•tod  thus  exhibit  a  philosophic  structure.  Phil- 
osophy differs  from  ordluary  reflection  In  set- 
ting up  a  supreme  principle  iu  wbicb  all 
principles  are  unltea.  Poems  are  usually 
reduced  to  prose  If  a  philosophic  uuity  la  at- 
tempted. Poetic  or  artistic  unity  demands  a 
supreme  event  or  situation  to  which  all  details 
abail  be  suborituaied  and  properly  relatad,  bat 
tbe    event    or  situation    is   not     a    principle. 
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although  it  involves,  or  may  involve, 
one.  Neither  philosophy  nor  allegory  can  be 
the  boat  feature  of  a  genuine  poem.  3J«t 
eertaio  of  tbe  greatsst  poems  owe  their  supreme 
pre-eminence  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
treat  themea  of  such  universal  sifnUteane*)  that 
tbey  reflect  the  operatiooof  a  supreme  principle 
and  its  consequence*  in  the  affairs  ol  a  world 
and  hence  exhibit  a  philosophy  reallsad. 
Homer's  Iliad  and  mora  eepscially  bis  Odyssey 
contain  a  philosophy  and  many  allegories. 
Goethe's  Faust  contains  a  philosophy,  and  lis 
poetic  types  are  all  allegoric  without  detriment 
to  their  poetic  tsJo*. 

After  this  introduction  npon  general  prin- 
ciples, Prof  Harris  came  to  the  special  subject 
ol  his  lecture.  Of  all  the  trr«at  world-poems, 
be  said,  unquestionably  Dante's  Divina  Corn- 
media  may  bo  justly  claimed  to  have  a  philo- 
sophic system  and  to  admit  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. It  is  par  excellence  the  religious 
poem  of  the  world.  Dante's  theme  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  deals  with  the  deep  problem 
Df  the  salvation  of  man.  So  it  is  not  unprofitable 
to  study  Dante  and  inquire  into  bis  theory  of 
the  First  Principle  and  the  world-order  thence 
arising.  The  fundamental  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  eastern  religions  is  that  In  the 
latter  the  absolute  or  supreme  principle  is  con- 
ceived as  utterly  witbont  form  and  void,  entire- 
ly lacking  in  particularity,  utterly  devoid 
of  ai ti ibutes,  properties ,  qualities,  modes 
and  distinctions  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
Christian  view  of  the  absolute  holds  that  it  Is 
the  very  essence  of  all  form,  pure  form,  pure 
self-distinction,  or  self -consciousness  or  reason. 
(hristianity  Las  support  in  this  view  in  the 
lntuitiou  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  Greeks.  Christianity  is  in  a  deep 
t>ense  a  revealed  religion,  for  it  is  the  religion 
)<ot  of  a  hidden  God,  a  formless  absolute,  but 
of  a  God  whose  essence  it  is  to  reveal 
himself.  It  unites  the  Jewish  snd  Greek  views, 
not  putting  them  together,  but  reaching  a  new 
idea  which  Includes  and  transcends  them. 
Dante  holds  the  Roman  view  of  tbe  world,  re- 

f:ardiog  the  first  principle  as  will.  It  creates 
te  environment  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
free  agent  is  infinite.  If  it  acts  in  harmony 
with  its  environment  it  is  in  paradise.  If  it 
contradict*  nature  It  makes  for  itself  an  Inferno. 
Prof  Harris  sbowsd  how  Dante  bold  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  sll  persons  who  act 
out  of  harmony  with  their  environment.  He  also 
reviewed  in  detail  tbe  correspondence  between 
the  bins  of  men  and  their  punishment  in  the  In- 
ferno. The  after  discussion  was  lively  and  the 
view  evidently  found  most  favor  which  credited 
man  with  the  possibility  of  escaping  from  the 
Inferno  to  Paradise,  though  Prof  Harris  did  not 
lake  that  view.  Prof  Davidson  took  opportu- 
nity to  show  a  little  socialistic  doerine  in  de- 
claring himself  opposed  to  the  taking  of  inters 
est  on  money.  Mrs  Cheney  spoke  in  the  evening 
on  Dante  and  Michael  An+relo. 
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A  Thunderstorm  Cools  Their 
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Another  Papar  on  Dante  at  This 
Moraine's  Session, 


£er. 


Brother    Azariaa'a    Essay    on   tbe 
Spiritual  Idea  in  tbe  Poem. 


(SFKCUX  DISPATCH  TO  VMS  EVSVIKO  SKCOED.J 

Concoki>,  July  IB.— Philosophy  struck  this 
town  yeuterday  morning,  and  this  morning 
thunder  and  lightning  came.  No  serious  dam- 
age is  yet  known  to  have  enbued  from  the  latter 
cause,  although  tlie  "veil  of  mystery"  to  which 
the  Record  referred  editorially  yesterday  as  sur- 
rounding Concord  was  rent  in  twain  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  breaking  up  tbe  long 
drought  which  has  prevailed,  and  dolnz  much 
good.  Showers  have  been  frequent  durum  tho 
forenoon,  and  it  looks  as  If  tho  rain  would  fall 
at  intervals  duiing  the  entire  day.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  muggy  atmosphere,  greatly 
diminished  the  Bize  of  the  andionce  at  this  morn- 
ing's session  o1  the  school  of  philosophy,  there 
being  about  RO  present.  The  subject  of 
the  paper  was  "The  Spiritual  Idea  In 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia."  In  the  absence  of  its 
author,  Rev.  Brother  Asanas,  president  of 
Kock  Hill  college,  Man-land,  who  was  ublievd 
to  bail  for  Europe  on  the  10th  instant,  tbe  paper 
was  read  by  Director  S.  H.  Hinery,  jr.  The 
plan  of  combining  philosophv  and  poetry,  which 
has  been  adopted,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
lectures  lens  abstruse  snd  to  bring  them  more 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  Intel- 


lect than  those  of  former  years.  The  interest 
which  attaches  to  them  is  therefore  not  con- 
fined to  a  certain  class,  but  they  appeal  more  to 
the  general  public  than  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore. 

Tfce  Paper. 

Dante's  chief  mission,  the  prime  motive  of  his 
intense  earnsstness,  is  tbe  spiritual  sense  underly- 
ing bis  poem.  This  he  has  not  left  to  be  discov- 
ered. He  takes  the  pains  to  inform  the  reader. 
He  tells  him  that  leaving  aside  all  subtle  investi- 
gation, tbe  end  and  aim  of  his  poem,  briefly  pat, 
both  as  regards  tbe  whole  and  Its  parts,  is  to  re- 
move therefrom  men  living  in  a  state  of  misery 
in  this  life,  and  lead  them  to  one  of  happiness. 
This  he  does  upon  an  ethical  basis. 

Tbe  pout  recognises  free  will  as  the  basis  of  all 
human  responsibility,  and  tbe  conseo.nent  amen- 
ability ef  the  soul  to  reward  or  punishment  Tbe 
argument  of  his  poem  is  man  receiving  at  the 
haadb  of  Divine  Justice  his  deserts,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tbe  actions  be  performs.  Man 
passes  from  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  error  into  the  light  of  truth  and  grace. 
The  poem  is  a  song  of  emancipation.  It  chants 
the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of  sin  and  the  passing; 
into  the  light  and  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 
It  is  a  song  of  hope.  It  Is  a  song  of  light  and  life. 
Its  tendencv  is  upward  and  on  ward  to  thetrlumpn 
of  spirit  over  matter.  The  poem  la,  therefore, 
practical-  SpeculstioirabtmndB  "In  It,  nnt  it  is 
in  order  that  knowing  all  tho  better  one  may  do 
all  tbe  belter.  The  poet  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  If 
be  Bpeaks  by  way  of  speculation,  it  Is  not  for  tbe 
eske  of  mere  barren  words,  but  rather  that  sucfa 
may  tend  to  action.  The  poet  never  forget*  that 
true  wisdom  consists  in  riglit-knowingand  rbjht- 
doinc. 

in  tne  development  of  this  thought  have  we  the 
mvstical  meaning  and  central  Idea  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia."  It  is  the  drama.of  human 
nature  Binning,  struggling  against  vice, 
strainir.c  alter  perfection,  and  making 
for  the  supreme  good  by  means  of 
knowledge  and  rower;  the  primary  knowledge 
of  one's  duties  toward  one's  self,  one's  neighbor 
and  God,  and  the  larptrr  knowledge  o(  tho  rela- 
tion and  on-ordinr.»ioii  of  tho^e  diitv:  in  the  light 
of  philosophy  and  theology  ;  the  puwer  liowing 
from  this  knowledge  aided  by  prayer  and  trace, 
and  the  as  distance  of  the  unseen,  bpiritual  world. 

Love  is  the  soul  of  philosophy,  wibdoni  is  its 
body,  morality  its  beauty;  such  is  the  underly- 
ing conception  of  Dame  s  doctrine.  He  recog- 
nizes no  truth  that  is  not  a  rcy  of  the  divine  in- 
telligence; no  (rood  that  does  not  flow  from  tbe 
infinite  love;  no  beamy  that  is  not  born  of  the 
morality  l«>rn  of  the  eternal  law. 

M'ith  depth  and  force  and  admirable  gra«p  of 
expression,  he  pent' tratub  to  the  workings  of  love 
in  the  godhead.  Here  he  is  mystical,  sublime, 
tupgestive.  11°  stands  upon  the  highest  plane  of 
Christian  philo.-ophv.  He  contemplates  the 
trinity  m  the  creative  act.  He  beholds  the 
tr.unc  godiiead  in  the  hc^oiu  of  the  word.  And 
thus  the  word,  wliit.ii  is  tbe  centra!  fact  of  all  his- 
tory, the  central  thought  of  all  philosophy,  the 
central  P^nn  of  h!1  tr-eech,  becomes  for 
Dante  the  central  idea  of  the  "Di- 
vina Commedia."  The  sum  and  substance  of 
Dante'6  sublime  doctrine  Is  that  love  produces 
all  things,  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  the 
celestial  spirits  down  to  tbe  least  snd  most 
evaneecent  creature.  If  it  has  ever  been  given  to 
human  intellect  to  kx>k  back  of  rign  and  symbol 
Rnd  behold  the  essence  snd  relation  of  things,  it 
has  been  given  to  Dante.  And  this  is  why 
he  has  seen  so  musically.  He  sees 
the  harmony  of  virtue  and  justice  and  suffering 
all  blended  in  their  true  relations;  and  the 
harmony  fills  him  with  wonderment,  snd  its 
music  enters  his  soul,  and  be  sings  it  In  accents 
so  sweet  that  he  who  lets  the  sweetness  enter 
into  his  heart  uiev  well  say  with  the  poet  on 
hearing  Casell a  ting  one  of  bis  own  hymns: 
"Mill  sounds  Its  sweetness  within  me  !'* 

That  deep  Insight  into  the  moral  snd  physical 
,  world  has  ensbled  Dante  to  see  In  love  not  only 
the  light  and  tbe  life  of  all  things  created— and 
even  of  the  uncreated  one  in  whom  love,  light 
and  life  are  one  infinite  identical  activity— bat 
also  the  principle  snd  source  of  Bin  snd  passion. 

But  it  »requently  happens  that  the  supreme 
good  becomes  clouded  from  man's  vision  snd 
intent,  and  he  seeks  bliss  in  loving  the  lesser 
goods  that  are  more  palpable  to  bit  view.  Herein 
is  how  love  becomes  the  source  of  all  that  is  sin- 
ful in  thought  and  word  and  work  on  the  part  of 
man. 

1.  Nowitisloveexcessive.  As  such  itseekshap- 
piness  in  imagining  perfection,  or  the  praise  of 
men,  or  a  sense  of  self  sufficiency  that  uauses  one 
to  ignore  one's  origin,  or  helplessness,  or  depen- 
dency upon  the  aid  of  grace.  This  is  pride  or 
vanity.  Again,  this  worldly  love  impels 
one  to  seek  happiness  solely  in  the 
external  sufficiency  that  wealth  can  bring.  This 
is  avarice;  and  it  is  at  tbe  root  of  treasons,  frauds, 
deceits,  prejudices,  anxieties,  violence  and  in- 
bensibitity  to  misery-  The  same  love  seeks 
bodily  gratification  either  in  eating  or  drinking 
to  excess,  and  this  is  gluttony;  or  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  carnal  and  sexual  appetites,  and  this 
1b  lust. 

2.  Now  It  U  love  defective.  As  such.lt  is  lax 
snd  sad  in  attending  to  things  spiritual,  and  Is 
known  as  sloth.  3.  Pinslly,  it  Is  love  distorted. 
As  such,  it  grudgingly  looks  npon  a  neighbor's 
prosperity  as  an  obstacle  In  ths  wsy  of  one's  pre- 
emineuce.  when  It  is  called  envy;  or  it  changes 
into  wrathful  feelings  that  seek  to  be  revenged  for 
real  or  fancied  wrong.  It  is  then  called 
anger.  These  various  forms  of  misapplied  love 
are  know  as  the  seven  capital  sins,  and  are  the 
chief  sources  of  all  evil. 

The  poet  takes  these  sins,  and  all  the  stns.that 
flow  from  them,  and  bolda  them  up  to  our  view  in 
allthcirloatli*omenakt)dnesa.  Ana  hedoesso.not 
as  a  mere  matter  of  sport,  but  that  he  and  his  read- 
ers may  learn  to  bate  them,  and.  from  listening 
to  tbebr  torments,  may  get  some  taint  conception 
of  their  enormity,  and  may  be  led  to 
exclaim :  "Wisdom  supreme,  how  gnat. 
Is  the  art  thou  ihowest  in  heaven,  on 
earth  end  In  the  evil  world,  and 
how  well  thy  goodness  dlspeuseth  jastlce!"  Tbe 
poet  transports  us  to  the  Hell  that  be  so  vividly 
pictures;  we  there  are  told  the  dire  consequences 
of  sin  to  persons  and  families  and  peonies  anon 
earth ;  we  meditate  upon  the  dread  les- 
sons embodied  In  this  song  of  woe  and 
wrath,  of  waitings  snd  regrets,  and  our 
soul  teams  to  recoil  from  aught  tnat  could  break 
the  golden  chain  of  law  and  love  with  which  tbe 
Creator  binds  all  his  creatures  to  hiaisell 

J  be  pniter  theu  traces  the  evolution  of  tbo 
spiritual  sense. 


The  fervor  and  love  and  high  thought  that  arc 
all  so  grandlv  intensified  in  the  terse  rhythm  of 
thi6  irre..t  poem,  are  tbe  fervor  and  love  and  hik'h 
thought  that  are  (hilly  moving  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  lead  the 
spiritual  life  herein  portrayed  In  obedience  to  the 
love  divine  that  rules  hearts  and  twajL  .the 
her vens in  perpetual  harmony.  The  r-ligious 
man,  in  sauntering  through  the  vast  a ■s;es  and 
chapels  of  .his  noble  eaiheojul  of  sonp. 
here  admiring  a  tender  and  totichn.g 
p.cturs,  ih^re  gazing  upon  »  scene  of  ter- 
ror portraved  in  vivid  colors,  again 
drinking  in  the  sweet  and  inspiring  strains  of  Its 
clear  organ  tones,  feels  that  beneath  its  solemn 
arches  his  soul  may  rest,  for  he  is  at  home  in  his 
Father's  House. 

The  usual  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

This  evening  "Dante's  Inferno"  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  conversation,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Harris. 
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DANTE   AND  HIS   DIVINE  COMEDY. 


Opening  of  the  Elfibth    TVrm  off    Philosophy 
at  Coucord— Psprr  by  Prof.  Harris, 


The  plan  of  uniting  Ins  two  weeks!  course  phi- 
losophy, pure  and  thorough,  vvltt^AivTfianire  treated 
philosophically  has  been  rA^#v*opprccl^isC  In  the 
last  two  or  three  termsyw^Tilie  .CoaCord  School  of 
Philosophy, -and  yesterc\i\lpiornlnc  tbe  large 
numbers  abCb\opcnitr£'si  llie  eie bth  term  proved 
tbe  continued  AnulwIryV  Qic  systeA  of  study. 
The  little  ■  lllwuYc\Vclwas  never  mfcecrowded 
on  tho  firs  iday  oytbe  summer's  courselthan  upon 
the  opening  of  lire  theme  to  be  nejly^ftajdaered, 
"  Dante  and  bis  Divine  Conj^y^fVtfl.  W,  T.  Har- 
ris, conilne  from  tbe  neigkboirtTc  Orchard  House, 
was  In  his  usual  serene  aj^ctaucy,  hut  was  sur- 
prised at  t^Vntf?e>oiBtudents.  The  company  of 
over  one  mMi(4  and  twenty  was  composed 
chiefly  of  ladles)  and  pre-eminent  amonpTlioro  lor 
ace  and  devotion  to  the  Concord  BaJin*l,wB,s  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pea  body,  who,  as  one;  mnleutpays,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  school  and  lis  philosophy. 
Beside  her  reverend  Acure  as  thai  of  the  urtestess 
of  the  Concord  cult  ant  Uie  Dean.  ?rof.  W.  T.Har- 
ris, Mrs.  Ednah  D.  CWjHse\  and  Mr.SJCmery.  Other 
people  nreaent,  well  kns\\*n  for  tXjlr  Interest  In 
tho  form  of  leaving  tiVkted  in  triu  school,  were 
Prof.  William  Davidson:  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Meade, 
Mrs.  Frank  Sanborn.  Hod.  Charles  L-  Pilot.  Rev. 
Calvin  Keyser  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Davis  of 
Cleveland.  O.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Alcott 
was  again  regretted  and  the  hope  again 
expressed  that  be  might  be  able  to  attend 
one  session,  although  It  was  stated  that  bis  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  was  not  Improved  from 
the  state  which  bis  friends  have  lately  reported. 
The  subject  of  the  morning's  discussion  was  "  The 
Philosophical  Strneture  of  the  Divine  Comedy," 
led  by  Prof.  Harris  In  a  firm,  comprehensive  pa- 
per. Very  appropriate!*,  In  recognition  of  the 
subject  of  the  day  and  week,  a  copy  ol  Giotto's 
portrait  of  Dante  hung  In  front  of  the  platform, 
and  his  bust  was  the  ornament  of  the  rear.  Mr. 
Emery  save  a  few  words  of  welcome  snd  also 
opened  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper.  It  was  evident  from  tbe  text  of  the 
discourse  and  from  the  comments  that 
the  session  of  tbe  school  will  be  marked 
by  theological  alscusslons  busod  upon  Dante's 
views,  and  naturally  turning  to  those  more 
tuudern.  lu  introduction,  l'rof.  Harris  defined  the 
nhllosopnlc  structure  of  a  poem,  saylnc  that  when 
Its  theme  Is  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  It  devel- 
ops principles  and  consequences  and  relates  them 
iu  a  systematic  whole,  the  poem  possessed  philo- 
sophic structure.  Usually  a  poem  winch  pos- 
sesses poetic  unltv  and  system  will  not  be  Im- 
proved   by   the  addition     of    philosophic    unity. 


Neither  philosophy  nor  allegory  can  be  Uie  best 
features  of  a  genuine  poem,  though  many  great 
poems,   like   Homer's    Odyssey    and   lltad   and 


Goethe's  Faust,  contain  a  philosophy  and  allego- 
ries. Of  all  these  poems  Dante's  "  Dlvlue  Conune- 
uie"  is,  pay  cxcellenofl,  the  rellglmia  i>«*m  «T  ItC 
world,  antf  religion,  like  Philosophy,  deals  directly 
wiLh  a  hrst  principle  ai  tne  universe,  while,  like 
Dottrv.  It  clothes  Us  universe!  Ideas  In  the  garb  of 
special  events  aud  situations,  maklnjE  them  types, 
and  hence  symbols,  of  the  kind  which  may  become 
allegories. 

Homer  dealt  with  art-rcllglon.  Dante  with  the 
Chrlstlau  religion  with  Its  deep  problem  of  tbe 
salvation  of  man.  After  giving  the  essential  bases 
of  the  great  religion  of  the  world,  tbe  lecturer  said 
that  Daute  took  the  Roman  world  view,  smee  he 
was  Roman,  though  with  Teutonic  blood  In  his 
veins.  The  Roman  sees  the  absolute  form  from 
the  standpoint  of  tbe  will.  According  to  this,  all 
activity  of  the  will  returns  to  the  doer.  Whatever 
nuLii  as  frcfj  will  does,  he  does  to  himself.  Hers  Is 
thu  root  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Each  being  acting 
upon  Itself  becomes  Its  own  fata.  It  creates  Its 
environment.  If  Its  acts  so  as  to  make  for  Itself 
an  environment  of  deeds  that  are  lu  harmony  With 
Its  needom,  it  lives  In  Paradise.  If  It  sets  so  as  to 
coutrudlrt  Its  nature.  It  makes  for  Itself  the  In- 
ferno. The  Individual  man  by  his  wlllssjaatei 
his  environment  through  and  by  means  oflnclety, 
so  that  bis  fate  or  his  freedom  Is  the  reflection  of 
what  be  does  to  bis  fellow  men.  Only  It  Is  not  re- 
turned upon  him  by  bis  own  mis ht  but  by  tbe 
freedom  of  bis  fellow  members  of  soclsty.    Deeds 


curtail  tbst  freedom.  Looking  at  bnroan  Uie  In 
this  way,  Daute  forms  bis  views  of  tbe  deeds 
of  iiiun  and  slowly  constructs  tbe  frame* 
work  of  bis  three  worlds.  His  classification  and 
jrradatloit  of  slus  lu  accordance  with  tbeur  effect 
on  society  furnishes  a  philosophical  structure  for 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  poem.  Is  mslchS 
Into  tbe  effects  of  sin  both  hi  regard  to  UN In- 
dividual ana  social  effects,  gives  lilm  the.  poecie 
material  fur  painting  the  sufferings  of  tbe  wloaed 
and  ths  struggls  of  tbe  penltani. 

Prof.  Harris  thought  ihst  there  was  an  eiesss 

of  philosophical  structure  In  tbe  Divpie  Comedy. 
Ihai  tueic  should  be  exactly  30  cantos  In  eacb 
part,  -niil,  mUinn  tbo  Introductory  canto,  exactly 
lOo  cantos  In  llie  whole  seems  an  excess,  lhe 
triple  rnyme  suggesting  the  Trinity  seems  vaitur. 
so  too  that  :i3  years  HUgeiU  tbe  whole  ChrUtlau 
life.  Dnnlc's  own  elaborate  analyses  of  bis  works 
seem  tonurtlfleial.    Tbe  first  Imprnslon  of  Dome 
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is  one  of  horror  of  the  malignancy  of  a  soul  who 
could  dwell  upon  and  describe  the  sufferings  of 
his  fcilow-mcu  ;  but  we  gradually  see  that  he  has 
done  all  tilings  through  a  deep  sense  of  Justice 
and  Dually  rvalue  his  tenderuess  and  lovln;;  kind- 
ness. Dante's  Hell  should  be  philosophically  con- 
sidered. In  bis  Hell  there  Is  alienation  from  God 
as  a  free  act  of  the  bluuers.  Rut  God's  hand  is 
under  the  sinner  holding  him  back  from  annihila- 
tion. Hell  sleiilnes  the  continuance  of  free  will 
supported  by  Dlvlue  (irace.  lbo  difference  be- 
tween the  state  of  Hell  and  that  ot  Pureatory  Is 
fiat  the  sinner  b  In  H«ll  when  he  looks  upon  bis 
own  pain  not  ns  produced  by  his  own  freedom, 
but  as  thrust  npon  him  undeservedly  from  with- 
out. When  be  realizes  that  pain  comet  from  his 
owu  act  and  looks  upon  It  as  evidence  of  bis  talva- 
liou  in  tbe  Divine  Being,  be  would  be  in  Purgstory. 

To  make  tbe  ineaulnit  of  the  comedy  clear.  Prof. 
Harris  accompanied  Dante  snd  Virgil  lu  their  pll- 
Krlniage  in  llie  abode  of  spirits,  giving  philosoph- 
ical explanations  of  eacb  circle  and  interpreting 
the  punishment  ot  each  evil  doer.  Tbe  symbolism 
of  crime  was  made  a  vivid  and  horrifying  revrla- 
tion  of  thu  deed  iiself.  The  nexl  lecture  by  Prof. 
Horns  v\ lil  describe  a  sciu-s  of  torments  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  Inierno.  Tbe  torment 
which  cnuies  from  no  moral  sin  uttered  In  deed, 
but  which  comes  from  tbo  reproved  proclivity 
within,  belongs  lo  ll;e  Purgatory. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Emery 
spoke  ot  tbe  fact  that  w«s  must  understand  Dante's 
poem  lu  in  moral  significance.  There  might  be 
room  for  difference  ot  opinion  as  to  w  bcthcr  Dante 
realized  bis  own  philosophical  structure  and  Ideas. 
\lr.  Edwin  D.  Meade  said  that  we  are  not  In  dopjt 
to  whether  Dante  hiiuseli  conceived  iblsx^^ 
*eep  phliosrpluctt  sense,  lor  be  u*a  'Mfwim. 
kmu  as  in  auinmittc  letters  tbe  tour  senses'ny 
which  'be  poem  >-liuu!d  be  lulerpretcu,  and  chief  U 
that  winch  views  bis  subject  of  a  man  bringing  tifit 
owu  Inierno  upon  himself  by  acts  of  bis  owu  free 
will,  and  that  Dante  old  not  think  liu  luierno  as 
a  mutter  ot  the  hereafter  appears  from  tbe  fact 
thiii  In  the  poem  be  puts  living  men  In  the  In- 
ferno. Mr.  Davidson  reared  that  there  was  great, 
druger  of  Interpreting  Daute  in  a  too  modern 
sense,  but  Mrs  Cheney  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Davidson  that  we  were  la  such  danger.  Tne 
truth  Is,  she  said,  that  much  of  our  American  re- 
ligion has  been  much  farther  removed  from  the 
modem  point  of  view  than  were  the  conceptions 
of  great  mtnds  of  ancient  times  or  eren  of  ae- 
dlaval.  Miss  Peabody  dwelt  on  Dante's  classifi- 
cation of  sins,  thinking  that  his  Insight  was  true 
in  magnifying  sins  of  Intellect  over  ibose  of  the 
fie ih.  The  subject  of  Danle  ana  his  Divine  Cotn- 
cdr  will  be  continued  st  0.30  ▲.  M.  and  7.30  P.  H. 
through  the  week. 
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OPENING  SESSION  OP  SUMMER 
SCHOOL    OP    PHILOSOPHY. 


£ertur«E  on  flie  Dlvlue  Cumcdy  by  Pro- 
fessor Harrlit,  null  1>ailte  and  Michael 
Arcelo  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney. 


CONronn,  July  14.— rSpecia].]— Today 
marked  (lie  annual  advent  or  high  think- 
ing to  tbe  plain.  Dot  to  say  rusty, 
little  elm  pel  lilddeo  among  the  pines  on 
the  domain  occupied  by  the  Orchard 
House,  once  the  residence  of  the  "Orphic" 
Alcott,  east  of  Concord  village.  It  waa 
the  first  day  of  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  the  fame 
whereof  may  be  gild  to  have  penetrated  to  tbe 
uttermost  parts  of  tbe  earth.  A.  conscious- 
ness that  for  two  weeks  Concord  was  to  be  a 
Jlecca  for  seekers  after  occult  wisdom  was  re- 
flecled  from  every  bc.lgerow,  paling  and 
wooden  front  in  tbe  Illustrious  old  town  ;  and 
tbe  extra  number  of  hackmen  who  greeted 
the  trains  at  the  railroad  station  solicited 
patronage  and  shekels  with  a  Dsotesnue  grav- 
ity ana' Tlatonlc  simplicity.  Tbcy  made  tbe 
•Pscovery  that  philosophy  was  gaining  In  pop- 
ularity, for  never  before  bas  the  begiouing  of 
a  session  so  deeply  lined  their  p]ckets 
with  philosophers'  fares.  Most  ol  theie 
weie  studeuls,  for  few  of  tbe  non-resident 
lecturers  arrived  yesterday.  At  0  o'clock  tbo 
"Hillside  Cbapel"  was  well  tilled  with  the 
votaries  of  "tbe  philosophic  wind."  lo  tbe 
audience  were  noticed  the  venerable  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  who,  notwithstanding 
ber  advanced  yr^rs,  still  takes  a  doep  inter- 
est in  the  school ;  Mrs.  K.  I).  Cheney  of  Bos- 
ton, Mrs.  Wblton-Stone  of  Huston,  Miss  llofl- 
man  ol  Philadelphia.  Mix  Ellslder  of  New 
York,  Hiss  Frucbte  of  St.  Loul«  •»<••  UGutou 
°f  Fl&FSuu,  «.  J..  Miss  Daly  »f  J("w*York. 
Mrs.  E.  Wilcox  of  Staten  Island,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Cbiinulug  of  Jamaica  Tlaln,  Mrs.  E, 
P.  Leonard,  Mr.  Kdwln  D.  Mead,  Mrs 
Anthony  Blaitdell.  Mrs.  Grace  UllOlllno. 
Mrr.  F.  L.  U.  Laldlaw,  Mr.  Calvin  Keyser. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Camp  of  Wlnited,  Conn.,  and 
many  others  from  abroad.  Amoog  the  Con- 
cord people  In  the  audience  were  tbo  Itev.  B. 
li.  Bulkeley.  Mrs.  Edward  Hoar,  Miss  Carrie 
Hoar,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Mrs.  8.  a.  Emery, 
Jr..  Mlia  Constance  Emery,  Mr.  E.  W .  Mc- 
Clnre,  Miss  Xorcross  and  several  others. 
Busts  of  Plato  and  Daute  looked  down  from 
tbo  walls  and  added  to  the  classic  tone  and  at- 
mosphere which  seemed  lo  pervade  tbe  place. 
Upon  tbe  pis t form  were  seated  Mr.  S.  11. 
Emery,  Jr.,  director,  who  Dreaded;  Dr.  W. 
T.  Barrii.   the  lecturer  of  tbe  morning,  and 
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Hiss  Penbody. 

JM r ,  Emery  spoke  briefly  in  opening  the  ses- 
sion ,  stating  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  unable  to  be 
present  to  make  the  address  of  welcome,  as  be 
liad  bitberto  been  wont  to  do.  But,  although 
through  no  fault  of  bis  be  was  absent,  it  was 
expected  that  be  would  be  seen  at  some  of  the 
lectures.  He  then  announced  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Frank  B,  Sanborn,  Mr.  Georite 
Bartlett  would  act  as  secretary.  Dr.  Harris 
then  delivered  his  lecture  upon  "  The  Philo- 
sophic Structure  of  the  Divine  Comedy." 
That  a  poem  should  possess  a  philosophic 
structure,  he  said,  does  not  seem  at  all  neces- 
sary. It  must  at  all  events  have  a  poetic 
(structure.  But  It  will  have  a  philosophic 
structure  only  when  its  theme  is  treated  Id 
such  a  manner  that  it  develops  principles  and 
coDsequeoccp,  and  relates  them  id  a  syste- 
matic whole.  Principles  and  consequences 
anywhere  expounded  form  a  logical  structure. 
Hut  only  when  systematically  united  Into  a 
whole  do  they  reveai  a  supreme  principle,  and 
thus  exhibit  a  philosophic  structure.  Fat 
philosophy  differs  from  ordinary  reflection  by 
•eitiog  up  a  supreme  principle'  in  which  all 
principles  sre  united,  while  any  reflection 
deals  with  some  principle  or  principle*. 

Again,  while  a  poem  must  hive  poetic  unity 
and  tjstem,  it  oust  be  confessed  that  as  a 
genera!  thing  It  will  not  l>e  Improved  by  aiding 
to  it  a  philosophic  unity.  Such  an  addition 
will  usually  reduce  it  to  prose.  The  poetic  or 
artistic  unity  demands  a  § apreme  event  or 
situation  to  which  :ill  .lets  Is  shall  be  subordi- 
nated ana  properly  related,  but  the  event  or 
situation  is  do;  a  principle,  although  it  in- 
volves one,  or  iu»y  Involve  one.  All  the  de- 
tails reflect  In  some  way  the  central  event  or 
situation,  but  do  not  necessarily  flow  from  it 
as  consequences. 

It  is  essential  that  a  poem  deal  in  tropes  and 
personification*.  The  re.il  poetical  substance 
tODsiiU  in  this  insight  mto  the  correspondence 
that  exists  between  external  event*  and  situa- 
tions and  internal  emotions  and  ideas.  Rhyme 
audi  by  turn  are  less  essential.  The  true  poet 
is  a  creator  in  a  high  5fnse,  baciuse  be  turns 
h  therto  opaque  facts  into  transparent  meta- 
phors, which' glow  with  a  morcing  redness. 

There  is  something  symbolic  in  poetry,  but 
there  is  quite  as  much  darjger  from  symbols  zn 
and  allegory  in  a  work  of  art  a*  from  phil- 
osophy. An  allepory  is  repellant  to  true 
poetic  taste.  The  music  of  a  verse  Is  spoiled 
by  the  evidence  of  a  forcpd  rhyme.  Bo  the 
gtau  surprise  oi  s  EBWh  '  .'levered  corre- 
rpoDdcnce  between  the  vi>ibe  and  Invisible  is 
unpleasantly  suppressed  by  an  intimation  tost 
it  hi  a  logical  consequeuce  or  a  previously  *,- 
turned  comparison  or  metaphor.  To  fore-  a 
symbol  into  an  allegory  nece^arily  demsods 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individualitv  of  the  facta 
aod  events  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  primary  event  or  situation.  They  must 
all  wear  its  livery,  whereas  freab  poetJo  fa- 
sight  la  fain  to  turn  each  oue  into  a  new  and 
original  revelation  of  eternal  beauty. 

Kellbtr  pblloscpby  nor  allegory  can  be  the 
best  feature  of  a  genuine  poem.  But  never- 
theless we  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  cer- 
tain great  eft  poems  owe  their  supreme  pre- 
eminence to  the  circumstances  that  they  treat 
themes  of  such  universal  significance  that  they 
reflect  the  operation  of  a  Eupreme  principle 
and  Its  consequences  In  the  affair*  or  a 
world,  and  hence  exhibit  a  philosophy  real- 
lre<t.  Their  event-  and  situation?,  too.  bein£  * 
universal  type*,  may  be  interpreted  Into  many 
series  of  events  within  the  world  order,  and 
hence  stand  for  so  many  allegories.  Homer's 
"Iliad,"  and  more  especially  bis  "Odyssey." 
contain  a  philosophy  and  many  allegories. 
Goethe's  * '  Faust"  contains  likewise  a  philoso- 
phy, and  Its  poetic  tyi-ee  :ire  all  :Ulesoric  with- 
out detriment  to  their  genuine  poetic  value. 

But  of  all  the  great  world  poems  unques- 
tionably Dante'a  Divlna  Commedla  may  be 
-justly  claimed  to  have  a  philosophic  system 
std  to  admit  of  allegorical  interpretation.  It 
is  par  excellence  the  religions  poem  of  tbe 
world.  And  religion,  like  philosophy,  deals 
directly  with  :i  first  principle  of  the  universe, 
while  like  poetry  ft  c'othes  its  universal  Ideas 
in  the  garb  of  special  events  and  situation*, 
making  them  types  and  heoce  symbols  of  the 
kind  which  may  become  allegories. 

Homer,  too,  thows  us  tbe  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  but  It  is  an  art  religion,  having  ouly 
the  same  aim  as  essential  poetry— to  turn  tbe 
natural  into  a  Bymbol  of  the  spiritual.  Dante's 
theme  is  tbe  Christian  religion  which  goes  be  • 
yond  the  probUm  of  transtifmlns;  nature,  aoad 
deals  witn  the  far  deeper  problem  of  the  ssJ- 
\  ation  of  man.  For  man  as  the  summit  of  na- 
ture transfigures  nature  at  tbe  same  time  that 
be  attains  the  divine.  The  Insight  Into  thsj 
divine  human  nature  of  the  highest  p  rind  pis 
of  tbe  universe,  and  the  consequent  neceasUy 
of  bvmau  immortality  and  possibility  mi 
human  growth  Into  divine  perfection,  Includes 
the  Greek  principle  as  a  s  u  bo  rd  lasts  phase. 

The  remainder  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  tbe  corresponds*! on  betwessa 
ihesiuaand  punubnssmto  of  the   "Intent*." 

At  7  :30  oYl-xk  in  the  evening  suWuiiu*!^ 
tLc  same  aodicnce  as  in  the  morning  reassem- 
bled iu  the  cbaptl,  and  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney 
of  Boston  delivered  tire  second  lecture  in  tbo 
Dinlc  course,  entitled  "Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo."  Although  200  years,  she  said,  sep- 
arated tbe  lives  of  thf ■-(■  two  mea,  -o  much  In 
common  had  the  character  and  career  of  each 
that  they  were  naturally  associated  in  the 
mind.  She  then  pointed  out  the  diflercoce 
between  the  Italian  mind  and  tbe  Teutonic 
mind,  and  suggested  toe  Importance  of  the 
<cur>c    of   lectures    upon     which    they    had 


entered  as  revealing  th.it  difference.  She 
contmued:  "The  life,  thought  and  feeling 
of  Italy  mar  be  said  to  have  culminated  In 
Dante.  wbOkc  ii^ueoce.  instead  of  weaken- 
ii  g.  has  increased  as  time  anu  evenis  nave  re- 
vealed her  central  life,  so  that  he  Is  tbe  hero 
of  the  most  advanced  literstureof  today  even 
more  than  be  was  of  the  Gbibbelines  of  hut 
own  time.  But  Muhael  Angelo  lived  in  very 
different  times  from  his  great  predecessor,  and 
had  seen  the  changing  fates  of  Italy  under  the 
Medici.  He  felt  injury  from  the  temporal 
ciaims  of  tbe  Pope,  and  perhaps  respected  his 
spirltusl  authority,  ao  grossly  abused,  less 
than  Dante  did.  He  despised  the  Popes, 
while  Dante  bated  them.  Young  Italy  does 
net  look  to  Michael  Angelo  as  a  political 
leader  as  it  does  to  Dante.  It  cannot  forgive 
him  that  be  ever  despaired,  and  it  will  not 
forget  that  in  the  darkest  time*  of  the  siege 
of  Florence  he  escaped  oat  of  the 
eitv."  Mrs.  Cheney  then  dwelt  at  tome 
lei  irtb  upon  the  political  views  of  Dante, 
mainly  embodied  in  his  treatise  "De  Mon- 
orchia."  He  believed  not  only  In  the  units 
and  centralization  of  Italy,  with  Borne  at  its 
bead,  but  in  a  universal  monarchy,  and  be 
ha. led  tbe  comicg  of  the  German  Emperor  as 
tbe  true  representative  of  hir**iewB.  Tet  he 
called  the  ideal  state  a  republic,  and  his 
maxim  was,  "The  King  for  the  people,  not 
the  people  for  the  King!"  The  great  similar- 
ity In  their  religions  feeling  was  then  consid- 
ered. Next,  the  similarity  of  their  principles 
of  art,  with  their  great  differences  of  method, 
was  dwelt  upon.  Coming  to  the  personality 
of  the  two,  the  said  that  Dante  had  *  'more  of 
frolk  in  bis  nature  than  Michael  Angelo.  In 
h\r  'Nuova  Vita*  he  loves  to  use  homely 
wo.-de  and  Images  from  common  life,  and  la 
fond  of  proverbs."  Their  love  and  their  high 
ideal  of  woman  were  then  treated  of.  *  'Dante 
speaks  of  modesty  as  the  highest  grace  of 
youth,  and  then  sdds:  'The  modest  and 
noble  man  never  so  speaks  as  that 
bis  words  would  not  be  becoming 
to  a  ludy*;  and  Condivl  bears  testimony  to  the 
Mine  purity  of  »peecb  in  Michael  Angelo." 
she  touched  lightly  on  Dante's  love  for 
Beatrice.  She  spoke  particularly  of  Dante's 
wife,  giving  her  the  credit  for  devotion  to  her 
tbildrtn.  "Dante,  a  citizen  and  a  magis- 
trate, formed  a  marriage  connection  which 
was  deemed  fitting  for  blm.  We  know  little 
of  bis  chosen  wife,  Gemma  Doaati,  bat  that 
she  became  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and 
that  to  her  we  are  indebted  for  saving  the 
manusciipt  of  lbs  Divlna  Commedia  and  en- 
couraging him  to  complete  the  work.  She 
was  a  good  mother,  and  after  his  exile  sup- 
ported ber  large  family  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed toil  of  her  bands.  This  would  seem  to 
be  toil  enough  to  have  protected  her  from  the 
slanders  which  pursue  the  wives  of  great 
men.  These,  however,  bsve  held  her  as  s 
second  Xantlppe  and  reproached  her  with 
deserting  ber  husband  In  tbe  hour  of  his 
sorrow.  Forced  as  be  was,  however,  to 
pal  the  bread  of  dependence  on  the  great,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  seven  children 
would  bsve  msde  hut  welcome  more  cordial 
st  the  mansion  of  tbe  Can  Grande  Dells  Ceils. 
How  deeply  he  may  have  felt  the  lack  of  lov- 
ing companionship  during  bis  wanderings  we 
do  cot  know,  but  in  his  last  days  at  liivenna 
be  bad  the  society  of  two  of  bis  sons  and  his 
patron, Guedo  Novella.  Michael  Angalo  never 
married  aod  never  knew  tbe  solace  of  home 
life.  A  faithful  servant,  as  he  says,  kept  him 
living  by  bis  care,  and  so  well  did  be  repay  It 
that  bis  widow  came  to  him  hi  her  troubles 
calling  bim  'my  father  and  my  mother  botb.' 
To  make  some  amends  for  the  want  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  there  came  to  him,  late  In  life, 
when  the  period  of  youthful  passion  was  past, 
a  friendship  for  a  noble  woman,  beautiful, 
el  fled  and  boly,  which  shed  peace  and  joy 
over  bib  whole  remaining  life.  Enamored  of 
her  divine  spirit,  he  held  tweet  converse  with 
ber  upon  every  theme  of  religion,  philosophy, 
poetry  and  art.  He  sat  by  her  death  bed  aod 
rah ed  her  cold  band  to  bis  lips,  and  embalmed 
ber  memory  in  verses — so  full  of  love's  best 
art  tbat  tbe  names  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vettonia  Colonno  bsve  become  as  Indlssolubly 
connected  ss  those  of  Dante  and  Beatrice." 
Tbe  love  and  pity  of  Angelo  and  Dante  for 
humanity,  their  strong  attachment  to  friends, 
and  the  noble  close  of  their  days— Dante  dying 
at  50  years,  and  Angelo  draining  the  cup  of 
life  to  Its  end,  and  departing  at  90— were  pic- 
turf  d,  and  concluded  the  lecture,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  Its  sugges- 
tive topics. 

At  *J;30  tomorrow  the  Bev.  Brother 
Azarlas,  president  of  Rook  Hill  College, 
Maryland,  will  open  tbe  second  day  of  the 
school  with  a  lecture  on  ' '  The  Spiritual  8ense 
of  the  Divlna  Commedia,"  and  at  7:30  In  the 
evening  *  'Dante's  inferno"  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  '  *  conversation"  conducted  by 
Professor  W.  T,  Harris. 
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ANOTHER     TATER    ON    DANTE. 
READ    YESTERDAY. 


The  Bad  "PTratker  IMmluUlin  the  A  ttrmd-f 
aitrr   at  tlt«    Chanel— An  l  :•.■«>    on    tbe 


Spiritual  Idea  In  the.  Poem. 

The  bad  weather  hHd  its  effect  upon  the  attend- 
ance at  the  little  Hillside*  chapel  yesterday.  In 
the  morning  a  terrific  thunderstorm  swept  over 
tbe  town,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Showers 
were  frequent  during  the  day.  also;  and  tbia. 
with  the  mujffr  atmosphere,  greatly  diminished 
thereof  theaudienfe  at  the  niornintr's  session 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  there  being  about  50 
present.  7oe\snbjeA  of  the  paper  was  "The 
Spiritua^IdeaJun  Dante's"  IMvina  Commedia."  In 
theabsesxc-ofW^ulhor,  Rev.  Brother  Azarias, 
president  of  Rock  Hill  college,  Majrylajid,  who 
was  obliged  Jo  soil  for  Earope«o  M  Mb  in- 
stant, the  paper  was  read  by 'Director  S.  H. 
Emery,  jr.  %The  plan  of  combining  philosophy 
and  poetry.Vhich  has  been  adopied,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rendei"  the  lectures  less  abstruBe  and  to 
bring  them  more  within  the  comprebcusion  of  the 
ordinary  intellect  than  those  of  former  years.  The 
interest  which  attaebCB  to  them  is  therefore  not 
confined  to  a  certain  class,  but  tbey  appeal  more 
to  the  general  public  than  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore. 

In  hlB  paper,  the  reverend  writer  said  tbat 
Dante's  chief  mission,  the  prime  motive  of  his 
intense  earnestness,  is  tbe  spirit  rial  sense  underly- 
ing hie  poem.  This  be  has  not  left  to  be  discov- 
ered. He  tafce6  the  pains  to  inform  the  reader, 
lie  tells  bim  that  leaving  aside  all  subtle  investi- 
gation, the  end  and  aim  of  bis  poem,  briefly  pot, 
both  as  regards  the  whole  and  it?  parts,  is  to  re- 
move therefrom  men  living  in  a  state  of  misery 
in  this  life,  and  lead  tbem  to  oue  of  happiness. 
This  he  does  upon  an  ethical  basis,  , 

The  poet  recojmiz^s  free  will  as  the  hasi6  of  nil 
human  responsibility,  and  the  consequent  amen- 
ability of  the  soul  to  reward  or  puuisniueuu  'Ihe 
argument  of  his  poem  is  man  receiving  atthe 
hands  of  divine  justice  bis  deserts,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  actions  he  performs.  Man 
naGses  from  the  darkness  of  sin  and  tbe  wilder- 
ness of  error  into  the  lij-bt  of  truth  aDd  grace. 
The  poem  is  a  song  oi  emancipation.  Itenaute 
the  breaking  of  the  bond*  of  siu  and  the  papsiiij: 
into  the  light  and  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 
It  iBa  song  of  hope.  It  is  r  souc  of  Uehtand  life. 
Its  tendency  is  upward  and  onward  to  tbe  ti  mmpb 
of  spirit  over  matter.  The  poem  is,  tbereiore. 
prartical.  Speculation  abounds  in  it,  bnt  it  is 
in  order  that  knowing  all  the  better  one  may  do 
all  the  better,  Tbo  poot  Is  careful  toted  ue  that  if 
he  speaks  bv  wav  of  speculation,  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  mere  barren  words,  bnt  rather  tbat  such 
may  tend  to  action.  The  poet  never  forcets  that 
trne  wisdom  consists  in  right  knowing  and  right 

Id  tiie  development  of  this  thought  have  we  the 
mystical  meaning  snd  central  idea  of  the 
Dirins  Commedia,  It  is  the  drama  of  human 
nature  sinning,  Btruaeling  against  vice, 
straining  after  perfection,  and  making 
for  the  supreme  good  ny  means  of 
knowledge  and  power;  the  primary  knowledge 
of  one's  duties  toward  one  s  self,  one  a  neighbor 
and  God,  and  tbe  larger  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  those  duties  in  tha  light 
of  uhilosophy  aDd  theology;  tbe  power  flowing 
from  this  knowledge  aided  ny  prayer  sod  grace, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  nuseen.  solritaaJ  world. 

Love  is  the  soul  of  philosophy,  wisdom  is  its 
body,  morality  its  beauty;  such  is thennderly- 
ing  conception  of  Dante  s  doctrine.  He  recog- 
nizes no  truth  tbat  is  not  a  ray  of  the  divine  In- 
telligence; no  good  that  does  uot  flow  from  the 
infinite  love;  no  beauty  that  Is  not  born  of  the 
morality  born  of  the  eternal  Lew. 

\\  iin  depth  ana  lorce  aud  admirable  graBp  of 
expression,  be  peuet  rates  to  the  workings  of  love 
In  the  e-odhead.  Here  be  is  mystical,  sublime, 
suggestive.  He  stands  npon  the  highest  plane  of 
Christian  philosophy.  He  contemplates  tbe 
trinity  in  the  creative  act.  lie  beholds  tbe 
triune  godhead  In  the  bosom  of  tbe  word.  And 
thus  the  woiu,  which  is  the  central  fact  of  all  his- 
tory, the  central  thought  of  all  philosophy,  the 
central  germ  of  all  speech,  becomes  for 
Panto  t  lie  eeDtral  Idea  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia.  The  sum  and  snbtttance  of 
llflntc's  sublime  doctrine  1b  that  lo\e  produces 
aHlhings.fro.il  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  the 
celestial  6piriis  down  to  the  least  and  most 
evanescent  creatore.  If  it  Las  ever  Iwen  (riven  to 
bninau  intellect  lo  look  back  of  sign  and  oymbol 
and  behold  lUe  essence  and  relation  of  ihinps.it 
has  been  given  to  Duuie-  Aod  this  is  why 
ho  has  seen  so  musically.  He  sees 
the  b.'iruiony  of  virtue  and  jusiico  and  suffering 
all  hlfuded  in  their  true  relations;  aud  the 
harmony  nits  mm  mta  vimutrujuuw,  »uu  its 
music  enters  hi^  soul,  and  be  sings  it  'n  accents 
so  sweet  that  he  who  lets  the  sweetness  enter 
Into  bit.  h.;,rt  mar  well  pay  with  tbe  poet  on 
heoring  L'usclla  flng  one  of  lis  own  hymns; 
"Mill  sounds  ile  sweetness  within  me'" 

I  Inn  deep  ionifht  into  the  moral  aud  physical 
world  has  enabled  Dante  to  tec  in  love  not  onN 
she  licbt  aud  tb^  life  of  all  things  created— and 
even  of  the  uncreated  one  in  whom  love,  light 
and  life  are  one  infinite  identical  activity— but 
alfo  the  principle  and  t>ource  of  sin  and  passion. 

lint  it  I'lcQii.'.itly  huppeus  that  the  supreme 
pood  becomes  clouded  from  mau's  \ision  and 
niient,  and  lie  seek*  bliss  in  lorinf  the  Ir^er 
poods  that  are  more  pnlpable  to  Ins  view.  Herein 
is  how  love  becomes  the  fount!  of  all  that  is.  sin- 
ful In  thought  aud  word  and  work  on  the  part  of 
man. 

1.  Nowitisloveexcessive.  ABSuebitsecKSsbap- 
pinesa  In  iuiuzining  perfection,  or  tbe  praise  nf 
men.  or  a  seu*c  of  vlf  buftii uncy  that  causes  one 
to  iguore  one's  origin,  or  helplessness,  or  depen- 
dency upon  the  aid  of  grace.  This  is  pride  or 
vauity.  Aguin,  this  worldly  love  impels 
one  to  bcek  happiness  solely  in  ihe 
cMprnul  suflicienev  thai  wenlth  can  brine.  This 
Is  avarice;  and  it  is  at  tbe  root  of  t reason >,  fraud*, 
rieceiis.  prejudices,  anxieties,  violence  and  hi* 
senstbulr*  to  nilserx.  The  mmc  love  seeks 
bodilv  gTiittfieat.ou  either  In  eating  or  cuiuklng 
to  excess,  aud  this  is  glutton)  ;  or  ui  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  carnal  and  kxusI  appetites,  and  ibis 
islusL 

2.  Now  It  Is  love  defective.  As  imeh.it  Is  lax 
and  sad  in  attending  to  things  spiritual,  and  is 
known  as  sloth. 

3.  Kiually,  It  is  love  distorted.  As  such.  It 
grudgingly  lOOKI  upon  a  neighbor's  pro«peritv 
acan  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  ones  pre-eminenrr, 
when  it  Is  called  envy  ;  or  It  changes  into  wrath- 
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ful  feelings  that  seok  to  he  revenged  for  real  or 
fancied  wrong.  It  is  then  called  anger.  These 
various  forms  of  misapplied  lure  are  know  sb 
tbe  seven  capital  sins,  and  axe  tbe  chief  sources  of 

Tbe  poet  takes  these  sins,  and  all  the  sins  that 
flow  from  them,  and  holds  them  up  to  our  new  in 
alltheirloathsomenakedness.  And  bedoeseo.not 
as  a  mere  matter  of  sport,  but  that  he  and  bis  read- 
ers umy  learn  lo  hate  them,  and,  from  listening 
to  their  torments,  may  get  some  taint  conception 
of  their  enormity,  and  may  be  led  to 
exclaim:  "Wisdom  supreme,  how  great 
is  tbe  art  thou  showest  lo  heaven,  on 
earth  and  In  the  evil  world,  and 
bow  well  thv  goodness  dispenaeth  justice!"  The 
poet  transports  us  to  the  hell  that  ho  so  vividly 
pictures;  we  there  are  told  tbe  dire  consequence* 
of  sin  to  persona  aud  families  and  peo Dies  upon 
earth;  we  meditate  upon  tbe  dread  les- 
sons embodied  in  this  song  of  woe  and 
wrath,  of  wallings  and  regrets,  and  our 
soul  learns  to  recoil  from  aught  mat  could  break 
tbe  golden  chain  of  law  and  love  with  which  tbe 
creator  binds  all  his  creatore*  to  himself. 
\\  e  nave  tracea  it,  a  gotarn  tnreaa  ronnmg 
throagb  the  whole  extent  of  tbe  poem;  we  have 
found  that  sense,  with  the  prophet  of  old  dictat- 
ing the  brat  line;  its  notes  resound  strong  and 
clear  in  tbe  very  bsat  verses  of  the  sublime  can- 
tide;  on  it  are  strung  the  brightest  pearls  of 
thoujrhtand  the  rarest  gems  of  diction;  by  means 
of  it  are  oil  the  parto  of  the  great  form  solidly 
welded  together,  and  uniiv  and  harmony  given 
to  tbe  whole;  it  has  been  the  chief  inspiration  of 
tbe  p<>  *t.  snst&iclug  him  in  his  highest  soarings 
end  dictating  hi-i  subbmest  Bongs.  Other  senses 
are  to  be  found  in  tbe  poem.  In  parte  it  has  its 
political  sense;  m  parts  It  has  its  purely  moral 
(■rime;  In  others  again  it  has  its  philosophical 
sense;  but  the  sense  which  pervades  the  whole 
detcrmfues  Its  meaning  and  bearing,  and 
ninkes  of  it  the  trre:it  world  poem,  i6  the  spiritual 
s.Dse.  'Ihe  oi  her  senses  are  employed  critically; 
to  find  Mult,  or  to  6oand  the  note  of  warning;  to 
praise  oi  approve,  or  commend;  to  expound  a 
theory  or  explain  a  difficulty.  The  spiritual 
seu&e  is  used  constructively.  It  has  built  up  the 
poem  into  I  hat  grand  climax  of  t  bought  and  aspi- 
ration—tbe  nililuucst  ever  reached  by  human 
genius— with  which  the  pi>et  closes.  The  clew  to 
thib  sense,  indeed  every  clew  to  the  poem.  Is  to  be 
found  iu  the  Piiradiso.  Carlyle  called  this  por- 
tion "a  kind  of  inarticulate  music."  It  Is 
no:  to  be  wondered  at.  'i'be  music  of  the  Para- 
d'sois  the  music  o;  spiritual  life:  and  the  music 
oi  spiritual  life  cau  be  interpreted  only  by  those 
into  whose  existence  spiritual  life  enters  as  a  liv- 
iiij*  and  breathing  reality.  Tbe  music  of  tbat 
sublime  cm  tide  Is  a  meme  articulate  and  familiar 
to  each  religious  man.  It  throbs  in  bis  every 
aspiration.  11 U ear  has  been  attuned  to  its  ex- 
quisite cadences;  Its  harmony  vibrates  throuch 
ttir  paired  of  the  spiritual  boofc  he  reads. 
"1  be  kr\  or  and  love  and  high  tboupbt  tbat  are 
sll  so  cran.ilT  intensified  iu  the  terse  rhythm  of 
this  crriu  poem  are  tbe  fervor  and  love  and  hipb 
thought  that  areuaily  moving  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  lead  the 
spiritual  life  herein  portrayed  In  obedience  to  the 
love  divine  tbat  rules  bearta  and  sways  tbe 
heavens  in  perpetual  harmouy.  The  religions 
man.  in  sauuteriug  through  the  vast  aisles  and 
chapels  of  this  noble  cathedral  of  song, 
here  admiring  a  tender  and  touching 
picture,  there  gazing  upon  a  scene  of  ter- 
ror portnued  in  vivid  colors,  again 
drinking  in  tbe  sweet  aod  inspiring  strains  o:  Its 
clear  orp.in  tones,  feels  that  neneath  H6  solemn 
arches  hi>  soul  may  rest,  for  be  is  at  home  iu  his 
father's Thoube. 

The  usual  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

In  the  eveuius  "Pante's  Inferno"  was  the 
subject  oi  a  conversation,  conducted  by  Pr. 
Hani*. 


DIVOTA    COMMEDIA. 


THE      SPIRITUAL       SENSE       OF 
DANTE'S     POEM. 


ip«*r  Ity  the  Rev.  Brother  Azai  i;i-.-Tbe 
Virgin  Mary  the  Inspiration  of  lh«  fnein 
—An   Interesting  C'onvr ration. 


CoN'COltD,  July  15.— [Special. J*-The  heav- 
ens tvhed  copious  tears  this  morning  over 
tbe  little  company  of  philosophers  gathered  tn 
Hillside  Chapel.  But  though  the  mias  de- 
scended, and  tbo  floods  came,  and  Hie  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  c^apd,  It  fell  not, 
for  it  wan  founded  upM-Ttbn  philosopher's 
t-tonc— invisible,  lntangibfe  snd  undiscovered, 
but  most  assuredly  there.'  Yet,  although  it 
serenely  weathered  out,  sb  became  tbe  anode 
of  philosophy,  the  shock  of  the  elcmeut?-,  tb  - 
delvcr>  In  bidden  mines  of  wl*Jom  who  were 
atsemMed  within  Its  wall>  were  by  no  ineaus 
permitted  to  remain  In  oblivion  of  tbe  assault 
without.  So  deafening  was  tbe  celestial 
reveille  on  tbe  roof  and  (he  heavy  concu>?iou  of 
1  be  thunder  cloud-i  without,  like  echoes  frooi 
Dame's  agitated  loferno,  that  the  philosophers 
bud  to  strain  their  mortal  e  irs  to  citcb  the 
words  of  tbe  paper  of  tbe  Rev.  Ilrotber 
Azarlas  of  Mar)  l.tnd.  resd  in  bis  absence  by 
Director  8.  H.  Emery,  Jr.  It  was  entitled  : 
•The  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Divlna  com- 
media."  "A  study  of  the  'Divinia  Commedia* 
lu  anj  of ll»  aspects  must  Deeds  be  a  -t.i.lv  of 
the  age  Id  which  it  wai  produced,  of  tbe  mm 
out  of  the  fulness  of  whose  soul  it  issued  lo 
notes  strong  sud  clear,  and  of  tbe  various  in- 
flutuceB  tinit  made  ibelr  impress  upon  both 
tbe  man  and  the  poem.  Of  all  tbe  supreme 
efforts  of  creative  gcului,  tbe  'Divloa  i  oqo* 
media' is  that  that  can  least  be  tskeo  out  of 
the  times  and  eircum^tsnces  tbit  gave  It 
birth.  Iticontemporary  history  and  lu  coo- 
ti  rnponiry  spirit   constitute    lis    clearest   and 
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btbt  commentary.  In  the  light  of  this  com- 
mentary we  shall  attempt  to  read  its  chief 
meaning  snd  significance.  Few  poems  admit 
of  so  msDv  instructive  interpretations  few  so 
profitably  repay  earnest  study.  I  take  it  j.- a 
primary  law  of  criticism  that  if  we  can  pluck 
from  i  he  heart  of  the  poem  Its  central  concep- 
tion and  Vivifying  principle,  we  will  not  only 
►  u.'F  tl°.  weaning  in  the  main,  but  we  will 
aloo  throw  light  upoirMtoy  a  dart  corner 
within  Us  structure.  And  In  working  siloou 
the  hue  of  iU  spiritual  sense  will  we  be 
most  likely  to  gra-p  that  conception  aad  ver- 
jfy  that  principle.  Unfortunately, eommenta- 
tore  have  so  buried  the  beauty  and  meaning 
of  the  poem  beueatb  the  rubbish  of  conjecture 
and  fri- fetched  interpretation  thit  lu 
unity  of  plau  and  purpose  has 
in  great  measure  beeD  iDtt  eight  of,  and  Its 
true  grandeur  but  rarely  appreciated.  In  the 
present  puper  we  first  address  ourselves  to  the 
man  and  bin  times;  afterwards  we  consider 
the  poem  In  its  general  spirit  and  bearing  as 
the  outcome  of  the  timet'  and  the  man,  and, 
finally,  we  endeavor  to  determine  the  phil- 
osophy and  doctrine  that  are  the  foundation 
of  iih  spiritual  heu>e,  and  the  nature,  action , 
and  outcome  of  that  sense." 

Of  tbe  ape  of  Dante,  the  paper  said:  "It 
was  pre-eminently  a  Catholic  age.  It  was  an 
age  when  men  lived  in  one  faith,  had  one 
ritual,  recited  one  creed,  were  taagbt  ooe  and 
the  same  doctrine  and  practice,  aud  breathed 
at  common  rciigioui  atmosphere.  The  only 
recognized  form  of  religion  in  every  nuttou — 
tbat.  Indeed,  npon  wblcb  every  Christian 
stute  in  great  measure  was  built—  va*  the 
Catholic  religion.  Religion  was  the  supreme 
affair  with  the  men  aud  women  of  that  day. 
The  world  beyond  tbe  grave  was  to  tbem  an 
ever  present  reality.  Their  thoughts 
and  fi.iclea  dwelt  in  it.  Their  belief 
in  it  was  intense.  Tbey,  so  to 
speak,  touched  it  with  their  band*. 
It  was  a  powerful  factor  in  tbolr  lives.  Toe? 
might  be  guilty  of  great  excesses— Indeed, 
theirs  was  an  age  of  excesses— but  soooer  or 
later  remorse  overtook  them  and  their  atone- 
ment wn    at  generous   as    their   sins   were 

enurmouH.  Religion  was  abused,  hut  none 
the  lets  manifest  were  its  beneficial  effects; 
vice  was  flagrant,  but  it  never  lost  the  sente 
of  Hhnroe;  men  were  cruel,  hut  their  cruelty 
vi a^  followed  hy  siucere  regrets;  misfortunes 
Mere  frequent  and  signal,  but  tney  were  ac- 
cepted with  resignation  or  with  the  hope  of 
retrieval,  or  men  gloried  in  them  on  account 
of  the  came  lu  whicb  they  suffered. 
'Religion*  says  Tommaseo,  'was  uot 
separated  from  morality,  nor  ac  ence 
from  life,  nor  were  words  from  deeds.' 
Such  was  life  at  tbat  day  ;  such  do  we  liud  It 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  poet  and  em- 
bodied iu  his  poem.**  Of  the  port  him-ttlf  the 
paper  suid:  *  'Dante,  as  revealed  to  u*  by 
time  and  his  writings,  e lands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief as  a  man  proud,  fiery,  irascible, 
the  butt  ruess  of  exile  *tnd  poverty  cor- 
roding bis  soul  aud  dropping  gall  from  his 
pen*,  aud  wilbtil  bumble  and  gentle  and  tender; 
a  man  ntrong  to  hat*  and  slrong  lo  love— 
*  ■  I  >owerert  wiib  tot  bate  of  hate,  the  tcorn  of 


man  sincere  in  all  he  says 
'  .  'rutb-lovlng  and  trutb-teliing, 
neither  himself  nor  bis 
Demies.  Hi-*  was  a  varied 
. jmi bed  at  his  mother's  breast  the 
.onary  feuds  and  traditionary  bates  of 
ainily;  he  nurtured  them  and  fought  for 
uiem.  He  w<t*  acquainted  with  the  ease  aud 
comfort  of  wealth;  he  lasted  the  pleasure  of 
having  had  honors  Ibrust  npon  htm;  be  was 
wise  in  council  and  prudent  in  diplomacy ; 
he  felt  the  thock  of  battle  and  wit- 
nessed the  carnage  of  war.  He 
travelled  from  land  to  land,  studying  men  and 
things,  hi*  keen  eye  penetrating  beneath  the 
surface,  finding  naught  loo  small  to  be  un- 
worthy of  note,  naught  too  grand  for  bis  ex- 
pansive intellect  to  compass.  He  strayed 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  aud  drank  the  cup  of 
vice  to  its  nauseous  drere,  and  in  bis  own  6oul 
be  experienced  the  hell  of  remorse.  He  re- 
pented, gave  himself  to  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  even  in  all  probability  to  the  austerities  of 
religious  life ;  he  rehipscd,  recDvered  himself 
again  and  died  an  edifying  death,  clad  in  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis.  He  was  exiled:  be  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  an  outcast  upon  the 
earth,  tasting  the  insipidity  of  another's  salt 
and  the  weariness  of  going  up  and  down 
anolber's  stairs ;  yearning  to  return  to 
bis  beloved  Florence,  which  be  loved  with  all 
the  love  of  a  son  for  a  mother;  nlwuya  yearn- 
ing, but  never  returning,  and  bating  bis 
enemies  all  the  more  fiercely  for  k-eplog  blm 
out.  How  lorn  liable  was  bis  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge through  all  his  troubles  we  have  already 
ween.  There  was  no  subject  taught  tint  he 
did  not  master ;  medicine,  law,  letter-,  music, 
mathematics,  painting,  physic*,  philosophy, 
and  with  great  breadth  and  depth  his  favor- 
ite, theology.  He  ah>orhed  in  all  of  these 
whatever  wat-  worth  knowing.  In  some  sub- 
ject* he  cveu  went  heyoud  his  teachers  and 
anticipated  modern  theories." 

Then  the  paper  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  toe  spiritual  sense  of  the  Divlna  Com- 
media:  Dante's  chief  mission,  the  prill) 4 
motive  of  bis  intense  earnestness,  is  tb*  sp.r- 
itual  sense  underlying  bis  poem.  This  he  bi*- 
not  left  to  he  discovered.  He  takes  the  pains 
to  Inform  tbereadfr.  He  tells  him  tbat,  leav- 
ing aside  all  subtle  Investigation,  the  eo*l  and 
aim  of  his  poem,  briefly  put,  both  as  regard* 
the  whole  and  Us  parts,  is  to  remive  there- 
from men  living  lu   n  stale   of  misery   in  t b i *- 
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life,  and  lead  tbem  to  one  of  happiness.  This 
be  does  upon  no  ethical  b:u>ls.  The  poet 
recognizes  free  will  as  the  basis  of  all  human 
responsibility,  and  tbe  consequent  amenabil- 
ity of  tbe  soul  to  reward  or  punishment.  The 
argument  of  bis  poem  Is  man  receiving  at  tbe 
hand*  of  divine  Justice  bis  deserts,  according 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  actions  he  performs. 
Man  passes  from  tbe  darkuess  of  sin  and  tbe 
wilderness  of  error  into  tbe  light  of  truth  and 

frace.  The  poem  Is  a  song  of  emancipation. 
t  chants  the  breaking  of  tbe  bonds  of  sin  and 
tbe  passing  into  the  light  and  freedom  of  tbe 
children  of  God.  It  Is  a  song  of  faffpe. 
It  is  a  soug  of  light  and  life. 
lta  tendency  is  upward  jjjd  -o£**ard  to  tbe 
w.utupu  im  opim  over  matter.  Tbe  p»m  Is, 
therefore,  practical.  Speculation  abounds  In 
it,  but  it  Is  in  order  that,  knowing  all  the  bet- 
ter, one  may  do  all  the  netwr.  Tne  poet  li 
careful  to  tell  us  tbat  If  he  speaks  by  way  of 
■peculation,  It  Is  not  lor  the  eake  of  mere  bar- 
ren words,  but  rather  that  such  may  tend  to 
action.  The  poet  never  forgets  tbat  true  wis- 
dom consists  In  right-knowing  and  right- 
del  ag. 

In  the  development  of  this  thought  nave  we 
the  mystical  meaning  and  central  idea  of  tbe 
"Dlvtna  Commedia."  It  is  tbe  drama  of 
humau  nature  sinning,  struggling  agslnst 
vice,  straining  after  perfeotlon,  and  making 
for  the  supreme  good  by  means  of  knowledge 
and  power;  tbe  primary  knowledge  of  one's 
duties  toward  one's  self,  one's  neighbor  and 
tiod,  arid  the  larger  knowledge  of  the  relation 
and  co-ordination  of  those  duties  In  tbe  light 
of  philosophy  and  theology  •  the  power  flow- 
ing from  thlB  knowledge  aided  by  prayer  and 
grace,  aud  the  assistance  of  tbe  unseen,  spirit- 
ual world.  That  deep  insight  into  the  moral 
-jod  physical  world  bas  enabled  Dante  to  see  in 
luve  not  only  the  light  and  the  life  of  all  things 
created — and  even  of  the  uncreated  one  iu 
whom  love,  light  and  life  are  one  infinite 
identical  activity — but  also  the  principle  and 
source  of  sin  and  passion.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  supreme  good  becomes 
clouded  from  man'*  vision  and  Intent,  and  he 
seeks  bliss  in  loving  the  lesser  goods  that  are 
more  palpable  to  his  view.  Herein  is  how 
love  becomes  the  source  of  all  that  is  sinful  in 
thought  and  word  and  work  on  the  part  oi 
man. 

Now  it  is  love  excessive.  As  such  it  seeks 
happiness  in  imagining  perfection,  or  the 
iiraiac  of  men.  or  a  sense  of  seir-sunTjiency 
that  causes  one  to  ignore  one's  origin,  or  belp- 
lesf-ues?.  or  dependency  upon  the  aid  of  grace. 
Tb  h  is  pride  or  vanity.  Again,  this  worldly 
love  impels  one  to  seek  happiness  solely  in  tbe 
external  sufficiency  that  wealth  can  bring. 
This  is  avarice;  and  it  is  frt  the  root  of  trea- 
bous,  frauds,  deceits,  prejudices,  anxieties, 
violence  and  insensibility  to  misery.  Tbe 
Bttme  love  seeks  bodily  gratification  either  in 
eating  or  drinking  to  excess,  and  tbl*  Is  glut- 
tony ;  or  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  carnal  and 
sexual  appetites,  an  I  this  Is  lust.  New  It  is 
love  defective.  As  such,  It  is  lax  and  aad  In 
attending  to  things  spiritual ,  and  Is  known  a> 
sloth.  Finally,  it  Is  love  distorted.  As  such, 
it  grudgingly  look*  upon  a  neighbor's  pros- 
periy  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  one's  pre- 
eminence, when  it  is  called  envr;  or  It 
changes  Into  wrathful  feelings  tbat 
seek  to  be  revenge*!  for  real  or 
fancied  wrong.  It  is  then  called 
Manser.  These  various  forms  of  misapplied 
love  are  known  as  the  seven  capital  sin-,  and 
are  the  chief  souroea  of  all  evil.  The  poet 
takes  these  sins,  And  all  the  sins  tbat  flow 
from  them,  and  holds  them  up  to  our  view  In 
all  their  loathsome  nakedness.  And  be  does 
so ,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  upon,  bat  tb.ikjhe 
ond  bis  readers  may  learn  to  hate  tbem,  ana. 
from  listening  to  their  torments,  may  get 
xome  faint  conception  of  their  enormity,  and 
may  be  led  lo  exclaim:  "Wisdom  supreme, 
how  great  Is  the  art  thon  show  est  In  heaven, 
on  earth  and  in  tbe  evtl  world,  and  how  well 
tby  goodnesB  dfspensetb  juatlcel"  The  poet 
transports  us  to  tbe  bell  that  he  so  vividly 
pictures;  we  there  are  told  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  slot  to  persons  and  famlllea  and 
peoples  upon  earth;  we  meditate  upon  the 
dread  lefsoi.s  embodied  In  this  song  of  woe 
and  wrnlh,  of  waitings  and  regrets,  aud  our 
sou)  learns  to  recoil  from  augbt  that  could 
break  the  golden  chain  of  law  and  love  with 
wblcb  tbe  Creator  binds  all  his  creature*  to 
himself. 

The  paper  then  tracee  the  evolution  of  the 
spiritual  sente.  The  fervor  and  lore  and  high 
thought  tbat  are  all  so  grandly  Intensified  in 
i  be  terse  rhythm  of  this  great  poem  are  tbe 
fervor  and  love  and  high  thought  that  are 
dully  moving  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  to  lead  the  spiritual  life  herein  por- 
trayed in  obeoience  to  the-  love  divine  that 
rules  Li. arts  and  sways  the  heavens  In  per- 
petual harmony.  The  religious'  man,  lo  saun- 
tering through  the  vast  aisles  and  chapels  of 
this  noble  cathedral  of  song,  bare  admiring  a 
tender  and  touching  ploture,  there  gazing 
upon  a  scene  of  terror  portrayed  in  vivid 
colors,  sgsln  drinking  In  tb/  swaet  and  (aspir- 
ing strains  of  Its  clear  organ  tone*,  foals  tbat 
beneath  Its  solem  arebea  bis  soul  may  ratt,  for 
be  is  at  home  In  his  Father's  boos*. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tbs  paper  ■  *  'conversa- 
tion" upon  Its  contents  was  hold,  Professor 
Harris  loHuguratlng  It  and  being  the  prlaolpal 
speaker. 

At  7:20  la  the  evening,  ''Dante's  Inferno" 
was  considered  conversationally,  Profeaeor 
Harris  presiding,,  and  the  faealty  of  tbe  eebool 
generally  parUolpatlng. 
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A    REPLY    TO    MR.    MEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  tht  Trantcript:  Tbia  gen- 
tleman takes  up  my  criticism  on  tbe  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  with  Bocb  courtesy  and 
snch  laudable  desire  to  have  tbe  facts  cor- 
rectly understood,  that  I  bone  he  and  other 
readers  ol  tbe  Transcript  will  excuse  my 
mentioning  a  few  circumstances  wbicb  seem 
to  me  to  justify  my  position.  Be  says,  "Mr 
Holland  ought  to  know— :t  is  proper,  at  any 
rate  tbat  hie  audience  should  be  informed— 
that  all  tbe  lectures  at  Concord  are  followed 
by  free  discussions."  'What  I  do  know  is 
that  many  of  tbe  lectnres  are  bo  long  as  to 
leave  time  for  no  discussion  whatever.  When 
there  Is  a  discussion,  much  of  tbe  time  is  taken 
up  by  eager  admirers  of  the  lec'ure,  and 
strangers  sometimes  fail  to  get  the  Boor. 
The  Concord  Free  Trade  Club  ha*  rc:en"Jy 
invited  and  heard  a  protectionist  Lecturer. 
We  know  tbat  it  ie  Impossible  to  do  justice  to 
our  own  side  without  giving  our  opponent* 
something  more  than  a  doubtful  cbaoc-)  to 
make  a  few  extempore  remarks  iu  answer  to 
a  whole  course  of  elaborate  lectures.  It  is 
stated  by  my  critic  that  Locke,  Hume  and 
Mill  "have  been  discussed  in  Concord  In  lec- 
ture after  lecture" ;  but  there  would  have 
been  something  more  like  discussion  if  tbe 
lectures  about  them  bad  not  been  all  on  one 
side.  A*  for  tbe  statement  that  "few  mod- 
ern thinkers  hare  received  more  frequent 
mention  or  more  freqnenr.  praise  at  Con  -ord 
than  Herbert  Spencer,"  I  can  only  say  tbat 
I  wish  I  could  belie-ve  it  correct.  My 
reasons  (or  placing  Aristotle  on  tbe  same 
side  with  these  philosophers  rather  than  on 
that  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  would  demand  more 
npace  than  I  have  any  right  to  ask.  Suffice 
it  to  call  attention  to  Emerson's  saying, 
which  I  quote  from  memory,  that  every  man 
is  born  either  a  Flatonist  or  an  Aristotelian. 
Aa  for  Plato  not  giving  a  bearing  to  the  sto- 
ic* or  epicureans,  tbat  may  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  these  schools 
were  not  formed  until  fifty  or  sixty  years  af- 
ter his  death.  And  he  delights  to  picture  his 
great  master,  tbe  model  for  all  champion*  of 
truth,  not  as  lecturing  at  men  of  straw,  but 
aa  meeting  opponent*  face  to  face,  hearing 
them  before  he  make*  any  reply,  and  declar- 
ing that  he  has  won  no  victory  unlet*  he 
can  force  them  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
feat. I  am  satisfied  that  in  all  the  ancient 
schools  of  thought  there  was  much  more  free- 
dom of  speech  for  opponent*  than  ha*  yet  be- 
come  customary  in  modern   rimer.  ev#n  in 


When  I  spoke  of  Hegel  aa  holding  mat 
"Thought  ie  tbe  basts  of  all  existence,"  "Tbe 
reality  of  everything  Is  thought,"  I  gave  his 
own  words,  which  Wallace  and  other  repre- 
sentative Hegelians  have  not  only  translated 
into  English,  but  accepted  as  fundamental 
propositions.  All  snch  theories  would  take 
awsy  the  barrier  between  fact  and  fiction, 
truth  and  error.  Tbey  must  soooer  or  later 
dash  themselves  to  nieces  against  tbe  inde- 
structible wall.  My  friend,  Dr.  Abbot,  has 
planted  himself  firmly  on  this  solid  founda- 
tion, and  avows  It  plainly,  not  only  in  private 
conversation,  but  in  bia  book,  where  he  calls 
Hegel  "the  greatest  of  tbe  poet-Kantian  Ideal- 
ist*" (page  170),  and  declares  tbat  idealism  Is 
not  a  true  philosophy.  All  system*  which 
assume  with  Kant  "  the  objects  must  conform 
to  our  cognitions,"  seem  to  ma  of  litle  value 
in  comparison  with  tbe  scientific  method 
which  bas  thrown  open  the  way  to  great  dis- 
coveries, by  teaching  us  to  conform  oar  id*** 
to  the  object*  as  tbey  exist  around  us.  And 
no  modern  system  of  philosophy  can  give 
Dante  a  high  plrce  among  metaphysicians. 
An  attempt  to  do  so  Is  likely  to  make  us  fail 
to  see  hie  real  greatness  ss  a  poet.  Let  me 
add  that  one  resaon  I  have  for  writing  this 
letter  is  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Mead  that  "By 
'tbey'  and  'the  Concord  School,'  I  suppose 
that  Mr.  Holland  always  means  Dr.  Harris." 
I  do  not.  I  bare  nothing  lo  say  against  him 
personally,  for  I  esteem  blm  highly.  We 
disagree  occasionally  about  metaphysics; 
but  his  services  to  education .  to  menial  prog- 
ress and  to  religious  liberty  are  too  great  to 
permit  me  to  speak  of  him  except  with  deep 
respect.  I  am  only  sorry  that  ha  was  not  a 
member  of  the  fscolty  which  laid  out  the 
F.  M.  Holland. 
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Concord,  July  16.— [Special. J— 'Signally 
falling  yesterdsy  In  the  effort  to  carry  HPJ - 
tide  Cbspel  by  storm,  the  elements  seem  to- 
day to  have  declared  It  In  a  state  of  siege.  The 
title*  lowered  darkly  above  It  from  morn  to 
eve.  Now  and  then  fierce  Rallies  of  rain  were 
made  from  tbe  elrcumvallatlng  clouds,  and  a 
chilly  breath  from  the  rude  material  would  In- 
vade the  *  'serene  alf  of  studies"— the  normal 
and  characteristic  atmosphere  of  Hillside 
Chapel. 

At  the  morning  session  Professor  Thomas 
Davidson  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  opened  a  conver- 
sation npon  Dante's  *  *Convlto."  He  devoted 
birmelf  to  the  first  canto  of  tbe  "Paradise," 
and  In  the  conrse  of  his  discussion  quoted 
copiously  from  the  fsmous  letter  to  Can 
Grande  della  Soala  and  showed  Dante*  expo- 
billon  of  bia  philosophy  aed  the  theory  of  the 
•*I>l\ina  Commedia.*'  Tbe  first  and  most 
impdtant  point  which  be  evolved  fron  Dante, 
and  wblcb  became  tbe  Bubject  of  general  dis- 
c  uttlrn,  Was  the  real  existence  of  Independent 
belrg,  and  tbe  necessity  of  Independent  being 
as  ti  e  basis  of  dependent  being,  auch  as 
matter,  creatures  of  growth  and  decay.  The 
dp|cnden?eof  one  being  upon  anotbsr  leads 
directly  to  sn  Infinite  series  of  causes. 
At  this  point  most  persons  stop  and 
think  that  they  have  reached  a  limita- 
tion to  their  power  or  thought. 
All  modern  philosophy,  especially  since  Kant, 
has  taken  a  HcepUcal  direction  with  regard  to 
the  proof  of  tbe  exlstenoe  of  God,  holding  that 
we  only  reach  an  infinite  regress  of  esutes, 
but  never  reach  a  great  first  cause.  Bat 
Dante,  following  Aristotle  and  Plato,  escapes 
this  infinite  regress  by  a  single  leap;  all  de- 
pendent being,  no  matter  bow  numerous  Its 
links,  or  bow  long  Its  seriss,  presupposes  an 
absolute  being,  or  Its  ground.  Dante  explains 
after  Aristotle  tbe  movements  of  tbe  planets 
and  oiber  stars  through  the  tendency  tbat  ax  * 
ists  in  a  dependent  being  to  manifest  tbe  inde- 
pendent being  which  furnishes  It  its  ground. 
Tbe  ground  contain*  tbe  fulness  of  being,  and 
tbst  wblcb  depends  on  It,  change*  from  one 
general  phase  to  another  in  order  to  manifest 
all  of  the  phases, although  not  all  at  one  time. 
In  tbat  way  Dante  explained  the  Ptoiemalo 
system. 

Upon  these  points  the  discussion  hinged, 
Prolessor  Davidson  occupying  roost  at  the 
time,  and  Professor  Harris  and  Mrs.  DaU 
snd  others  participating.  Among  those  pres- 
ent was  seen,  for  the  first  time  at  this  sestlea 
of  tbe  school,  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  tbe  evening,  Dante's  **Pargstorio"  for  mad 
the  feubjccJjiLa  cos  venation  in  which  there 
waa  a  general  partietpatlos. 
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At  Concord,  yesterday  morning,'  Professor 
Thomas  Davidson  read  an  elaborate  essay  on 
"II  ParadtBo,"  tbe  value  of  which  was  note- 
My  increased  by  quotation*  from  Dante's 
own  commentaries  on  tbe  wonderful  poem. 
Tbe  system  of  philosophy  revealed  in  the 
poem  was  discussed  by  the  essayist  and  oth* 
I  ers.  In  the  evening,  Df.  Harris  commented 
on  "II  PurgatOTio,"  and  the  discussion  suc- 
ceeding wss  shared  In  by  a  larger  number 
than  bad  taken  part  In  the  morning. 

The  World,    Sunday, 
July   18,    1886 

CONUKDRUMST  AT   CONCORD. 


TBANBCENDENTAH6M. 

Concord    rhlloaopnrr*    DUcvs*    ■    Prw 
Profound  Questions. 


PHILOSOPHERS    TIZZLING  OVER  OLD  AM) 
NEW  PK0ULI11& 

Duca  Dlsaecled  by  tbe  Dilettanti — Flam  rati  Te 
Form*  of  Fall  I*—  Pot  on  on  Plate—  Ula 
Fhlleaopfav  aad  PracUraJ  i'hM«-JI»aj 
Men  ei  *faar  Mlads*—  DlK-aaabsa  •■  Dim* 
lectlcw  l«  AitPDiu*  JUateaera. 

Concoro,  Ala**.,  July  16.— Toe  Concord  PbUo- 
sopblcal  Scbool,  wdicd  in  past  years  Has  fornlsbed 
so  many  professors  of  ran,  and  oiber  persons  woo 
know  Dotniog  of  eitber  paliosopQr  or  of  ine  scbool, 
wiiii  a  cbance  for  cbeap  wti  and  scnrrlioos  Jrsia, 
bas  been  lo  se&slon  slnco  last  Wednesday  mornlbg. 
Tbe  *tu»Ddancc  bas  oeen  uniformly  food  and  ibe 
Interest  well  sustained.  Tbere  are  people  bere 
from  moat  parts  of  tbe  Union.  The  subjects  tola  year 
are  D.nie  and  I'laio.  Tbns  far  Dante  baa  bt-eu  tbe 
aoujecit  Bis  works,  and  eapecJsily  lb*  "Diane 
Comedy,"  have  Ueao  discussed  less  aa  literal  are 
than  aa  pbUoaopbj.  Tbe  endeavor  bas  been  to 
pear'.rate  Into  tue  Inner  ■  or  spiritual  meaning 
of  tbe  moat  aplrltoal  of  poeia,  to  endear  blm  to 
bia  readers  by  abowiog  In  bun  dopiha  of  troth  not 
uaoally  recognised  or  huhomad. 

In  tbe  midst  of  tbls  great,  bojuiog.  money- 
aerking  world  which  we  call  America  tbe  Concord 
Scbool  la  a  remarkable  enoogb  phenomenon.  It  hi 
said  tbat  tbe  most  perfect  examples  of  vinos  aava 
been  foaod  In  uines  wben  vice  was  moat  rajopanL 
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li  would  appear  also  that  remarkable  casts  of  uo- 
worldlrneBsmay  coexist  wltb  an  almc*i  universal 
woriCllaesa.  Certain  K  nomlng  could  well  be  more 
unworMly,  more  remote  from  toe  pr^seut  world 
ao.i  all  ita  ways,  than  loe  Concord  School,  lu 
ee-sloDB  serm  Sabbaths,  or  rest  days,  in  the  midat 
of  long  week*  of  work.  Toe  very  place  baa  some- 
thing of  ibe  S*bbatn  about  U.  The  noise  of  me 
week-day  world  seems  not  to  reach  it;  t Tie  wry 
peace  of  Eden   aeems   10   real  npon  ibe  eiouerani 

green  or  lu  nelda,    woods   and    caxdena.     it  la  of 
oneord  uiat  Longfellow  aayi: 
Tho  loTelr  town  was  whits  witb  BppS»  bloom*. 

And  the  rr*»t  elmt  o'*rO«*d 
Dark  ttuf  on-»  wot*  on  Uwir  i*W  Iocom, 

bboi  lUt-.q ih  mlb  soidwi  ttu»>a<L 
Acrouttie  meadow  b;  Ui»  et*j.  old  MUM 
'foe  birtono  rivor  flowed. 

And  a  lovely  town  It  la,  though  at  present  there 
are  no  apple  blooma  Tbe  historic  river  atlll  flows 
nuM  tbu  pmy,  oia  manse,  past  trie  hemlocks  onder 
wuicb  Uawinornethoogbiand  wrote,  past  the  bridge 
wbere  once  lite  "  euioaUJed  fanners  ntood,  and 
flred  the  tiioi  be^rd  round  tbe  world,"  and  paal  the 
monument  that  now  worthily  marks  the  spot 
wut-re  ii.aisiioi  was  fired.  t^met  and  beautiful  a*  it 
la,  concord  m  lull  of  historic  meniorttsof  an  inspir- 
ing kina.  >or  are  it*  literary  memories  less  inspir- 
ing. Here  lived  three  of  America's  greatest  writers 
— limeraou,  Tuoreau,  liawmorne.  uere,  too,  aide 
by  aide  almost,  on  "the  hilltop hearaed  with  plnea," 
he  their  gavca,  green  inouuds  with  ample  Btunes 
bearing  a  few  tlmpie  words.  And  yet  tboir  named 
lu  tuc  generations  to  come  will  be  reBd  in  the  ia>u 
of  the  niighty,  when  many  names  thai  now 
mark  aurapiuoas  tombs,  guarded  by  sol- 
d.crs  le^t  thesr  enuteois  should  be  stolen 
to  bring  a  random,  shall  be  long  forgotten, 
tveryitdng  about  t  oncorJ.  contributes  to  make  It 
a  Hi  place  of  reireaL  lor  iboae  who,  weary  of  the 
material  Etrun^ie  of  the  world,  of  Ua  lrtvoloua 
social  ways,  and  Ua  sentimental  ^nd  prunent  liter- 
mure,  wibh,  for  a  lime,  to  live  wlta  the  great  aoula 
of  the  im*t,  and  to  enter  into  their  calm,  world- 
embracnwtiioiignta,  which  graaped  ihe  principles 
that  lie  behind  all  tbta  exhausting  show.  Hullo 
oilier  people  arc  uiscUKBing  the  lateat  love-Btory, 
and  tuning  their  hearts  to  aorae  new  phase  of  de- 
bilitating KcuiimenL,  lue  "philosophers"  who 
gather  here  are  devoting  ihemselvea  to  the  wriUngs 
of  the  great  aouUt  who  stand  out.  In  the  course  of 
the  agea,  like  beacons,  guiding  tbe  step*  ol  nations 
and  of  races. 

While  millions  of  people  are  hastening  to  sea- 
ahorc  and  mountain  in  order  to  Ond  rest  and  recrea- 
tion for  their  weaned  bodies,  it  odnut  eurely  to  be 
peiuiitied  to  a  few  earnest  persona  who  for  mocs 
ol  in©  year  are  forced,  against  their  wills,  Into 
liic'a  uatue,  to  retue  from  u  for  a  lew  daya  or 
neekaaoiiilnd  recreation  for  their  weary  aoula. 
And  there  la  no  soul  reBt  equal  to  that  which  one 
hudit  in  tbe  society  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past, 
and  in  the  company  of  those  who  enjoy  lhat  so- 
ciety. 

ii  is,  no  aooot,  true  that  an  occasional  "crank," 
a  rider  of  hoobiea  or  a  distraught  person  laying 
c.aliu  to  divine  mn].irjtion,  du*B  make  hu.uuutar- 
aucu  at  the  ttaaion^  of  the  concord  benuol ;  but.  In 
a  very  pliori  t.me  mueed,  he  ltaru.3  ttiat  there  ta  no 
piact-  lor  into  there.  Nolb.nj;  can  be  more  quiet, 
ite.'i.i .  it  early  in  I  ilc  oroua  th-n  trie  dauy  lueeiiiiga 
ol  rie  .School.  'J  uere  mine  jios^peifect  freedom  in 
Y.\urj  opinion  la  likened  to  cour- 
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it  ant,  Uie  Catuoilc 
wud  the  l'.uiidhbt  «re  all  equally  welcome  here.  AU 
ri  ceive  tue  f  .uii'.-  patient  hearing.  Here  ail  peraon- 
alji.ee  are  laid  aaide  uud  men  and  i 
t  if  10  eu-'crtiaiid  each  otner,  and  to  grasp  each 
o:  ier'6  tliod^liia,  .ozd  so  to  see  the  great  tacts  or  the 
aond  from  ro..uv  a-des.  Tne  rubjomed  programme 
will  tive  a  nouon  o,  what  the  bchooi  attempts  Uua 
year: 

X.—DAKTI  UTD  HIS  D1TW1  OOMB OT. 

JqIt  14,  lao*.  fcL— The  rhllosophlc  BtractareoJ 
the  iiivine  Comedy,  by  l*rof.  W.  T.  iiarTia,  of 
Concord.  7. 30  r.  m.  — l3antc- and  Michael  Angela, 
by  Mrs.  E.  U.  Chene?,  ol   tioslon. 

lSiii,  &.U)  jl.  sl—  'i lie  tpuituaJ  6ense  of  the 
Divma  (.  oiniucd.a,  by  the  lie  v.  hro.  Azarias,  Preav 
deutof  Hock  ilili  Coln-gc,  MiiryUnd.  7.30P.  M.— 
1'autes  luierno,  a  uonverejtiou  conducted  by 
Prof.  W.  'i.  barrla,  of  Concord. 

iMh,  7.30  f.  au— Dante's  1'nrgatorio,  a  conTeraa* 
uon. 

Kih,  9.20  1.  m.—  Dante'a  Tropes,  by  Her.  C  A. 
Barlol,  ol  Boston. 

19  h, iU.au  a.  t— I'ante'a  Teachers,  by  ProL 
TQjm.is  l>ivtdson,  of  orauge,  K.  J.  7.80  r.  sl  — 
iti,::te'B  -V.uiiology,  oy  1'iol   \>",  T.  Harrbs 

lli.n,  KU1A.  u.  —  Dante'*  Conimedia,  Canto  L  A 
oonvers^tioo,  conducted  by  1'roL  Thomas  David- 
sun. 

ITOth,  9.30  a.  M.— C'auio  XXIL  of  trus  Purga'orto, 
trunblnteu  by  Dr.  Persons,  cl  Eoston;  theConMvlo 
bv  Prof.  Tooujsd  DavidiKjQ.  'i.Wr.  jl—  Dante  and 
jJeatm-e,  by  sirs.  Julia  Ward  ilotre,  of  boston. 

i.1kL,  9.  So  a,  au—  Dante's  Paradiso,  by  Hev.  iX  A. 

BoliancU  n.  T.  U,  ol  New  urieana,  La,     7.a»r.  bl 

—Dante  and  Vtrgii,  by  i:  B.  banbora.  of  Conoord. 

iu—  PLaTO's  PHtUteonrY, 

July  £i,  0.00  a.  il—  Tne  farmenides,  by  8.  B. 
Eintry,  Jr.,  e*Q,.,  ol  cobcoru.  7.ui  r.  m.—  Aris- 
loile'o  Dent  to  Plato,  by  Pioi.  Tnomas  Dav.d*ou-| 

^>u,9-Cu  a,  at,—  Platosod  Modern  ThouguL  7.80 
r.  m.— l'laio'c  Dialectic  and  Docrineoj  idea*,  by 
Prof.  \\.  T.  iisrruL 

i!4.ti— a.  in.  sl—  The  Life  snd  Times  of  Plato,  by 
Ut-v.  A  P.  Peaoodj,  D.  D  ,  ol  Cambridge. 

IX..  u,  a,  au  A.  u.  —  llie  PlaUiuic  Idea  and  Vital  Qr- 
cauiXaiioQ,  by  ivduinud  aloo'gomery,  Ph.  D, ,  of 
LJeiuep'.eadU'lcx.  7. 30  r.  K.— ihe  Dr.m«tic  Liement 
in  Piaio,  by  rte-T.  Joaeoh  H,  Alien,  ol  Camuiid^e, 
UaiA 

-ito,  0.30  a.  n.—  Woman  In  Plato's  Bepobilo,  by 
Mr,.     Jm.a   Ward    Howe.    7.30   r.    M.— Plato    and  , 
bucr^tea.  i  j  F.  li.  ^annorn,  oi  umcwid. 

--<  u,  "i-ML.  M- — Plato,  buduha,  bsedeuborgand 
Pieuie,  cotie«rubig  an  lmmorwiScit,by  hev.  w.  K. 
Ai^cr,  ol  boftion,  7. So  r.  hi. —Plato  and  lbs 
sophists,  by  ProL  C  c  buacsJord;  of  Cornell 
Duivercity. 

UHtii,  0.30  a.  sl— The  Irony  of  Plato,  by  Prof. 
Tnoinaj  Davidson. 

The  vaioe  oi  auen  a  school  has  aireaoy  made  Itself 
fe.t  auu,  us  initiation  oi  iu>we  have  ulre.td>  atchool 
oi  L'l.ri.-i-u  pbjionoyh>,  wiiicn  meets  every  bummer, 
ionjeUmi-B  in  one  pl-ce,  romulimej  iu  auotuer,  sad 
■  \>  e>u-ru  BCiiuoi  ol  i,iLlio*u;my,  wbicn  tueeis  tnis 
year  lor  tuu  tlr^t  l.iur  a\.  JUiiraukee.  Leinsbe 
glad  tut  tne  pnilo»opoic  tj.u-n.  :*,  not  dead  among 

US. 

Last  evemng  Dr.  Harris,  to  fill  the  piaoe  of  a  lec- 
turer who  did  not  appear,  wave  a  couveraailon  on 
the  Porg-tory  of  Dauta.     This  morning  Hev.   Dr. 


Dante  lor  USicvias  in  Me  run  r;.aut&..iiKnt 
aijii  iiln:ei  tha;,  a!tti  all,  bell  was  not  such  «  bad 
Boil  ut  a  place  Do  Uought  It  ought  to  be  kept 
op  as  a  place  for  sainu  to  picnic  In.  Ma 
drew  a  conipirU>on  between  finske^paare  and 
tioethc,  dwelling;  on  the  moral  earnast- 
neaa,  and  rather  exaggeratad  aenae  of  am 
In  the  form  er,  and  the  easy  going  moral  temptra- 
meoi  oi  the  latter.  Be  also  drew  s  parallfl  between 
Dante  snd  Bhskespeste,  and  blamed  hniexson  lor 
considering  me  latter  too  much  as  a  mere  smoaeraf 
men.  lie,  uimselt,  behc\ed  Bhkkespesre  to  be  tha 
greatest  of  poets  nut  Dante  to  be  tbe  purest. 

lie  blamed  modern  writers  and  particularly  tie 
French  for  exposing  u  puMlc  view  the  nncleiu- 
iioi»  o>  io:!oy.  1  eriniMs  no  man  in  tn*r  wor^d  13 
Icjo  Oi  to  Dbicibiaud  Dju;«  uion  optimists  of  Uc 
lijiuibtiji*  Dante  kuew  the  wor.d  saw  Its  evil 
«s  wed  as  Its  good  and  undertook  with  intense 
earnestness  to  tell  tbe  truth  about  both.  Dr.  Bar 
tol,  wdu  Bees  only  the  sood.  would  blame  Dante  for 
seeing  the  erU.  It  is  as  difficult  to  give  a  con- 
nected report  of  Dr.  Bands  essay  as  tt  would  be  to 
report  ina    movement  of    "sparks  In  unrovup 


THE  TROPES  OF  DANTE. 

dr.  b.wtol'S  wsaftrmsE  at 

THE    COXCOIW    SCHOOL. 

I^rgc  itlh>I»»  ilthl  rtllUliU  Chapel 
-  Xfcc  Vt  urabU  Altottqt-rKBI— >>••».'• 
McLbod.  — »»«*   1>1...  In   T.lt»r.l.... 


Tht  Urc?sl  aadienct  bo  far  thiskeason  (fathered 
in  tbe  Hill.iJe  cbaltl,  QO'iicorS.  ku  Snmrday 
forencon  uOisten  to  Vt-  Bartolli  lectnre  on 
"Dcaie".  Tioi^yAiTi.  Cb«nes  »iJ  Mist  Pea- 
body  tat  or<&  rBeleaarEr'siiEhl,  while  upon  hii 
le*t  wis  staird  thj  Tenijtabli  A.  fronton  Alcort, 
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who  cow  eppearrt-MT  tWf  first  time  darin«  tbe 
tv»*.- ion.  and  wbd,  wsj  pleasantly  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Burtcl  in  tbe  cobiw4  of  his  address.  Tbil 
was  in  bis  nsnal  terse  and  rigorous  rein,  and 
every  word  was  beard  by  the  astern  bled  scholars. 
A  few  of  the  speaker's  more  pungent  paragraphs 
are  here  given. 

Dan'.e  is  a  froplst,  said  Dr.  Bartol.  and  all  bis 
work  is  a  trope,  jet  more  lawful  and  abiding 
than  aor  of  the  facts  that  suffer  a  sea  change  or 
trausm  otat  ion  of  a  I  enemy  In  bis  crnci  ble 
of  fame-  A  myth  is  the  ghost  of 
a  fa<t ;  a  trop?  its  significance.  The 
detail  Dante  n fed,  thematerlalsof  his  metaphor 
wrrj  as  onmeaDtng  intrinsicallv  as  any  other 
trule«or  go-*ip  of  the  street,  hut,  imperishable 
in  LaS  amlvr,  are  preserved  forever,  to 
loot  as  len-rs  shall  la^t  on  the  globe, 
in  the  amm  from  this  lmnr  tr«  of 
his  tb'iUfbt.  He  built.  Indeed,  the  lofty  rhyme, 
bdt  what  nrchiiect ore  of  wood  and  6tone  is  so 
(liiraUe?  Architectural  art  in  the  temples  and 
r>rt.;midj  cannot  keep  its  shape  so  perfect  as  in 
«  Imle  book,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind;  cni  the  aspect  of  natore  altera  more  than 
the  voluue  of  the  hard.  Dante  is  tropicnl,  not 
erratic;  but.  like  the  sun  which  cannot  transpeas 
the  line  of  Cat-ricorn  und  Cancer,  must,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  everlasting  statutes,  turn  and  return. 

Vital  is  a  trot*  but  the  conversion  of  a  word 
from  its  literal  meaning  to  a  Fpiritual  sense  bv  a 
ratTiral  I  roc^s  founded  on  thar  correspondence 
lietween  the  oat  oral  and  spiritual  worlds  divinely 
oruA:mdl  and  thn  condition  and  reason  of  ait 
latfirv  a"d  religions  failh  ?  Emerson,  In  bis  ad- 
■f /to  the  divinitv  Ftndents,  couiplained  of  the 
ti-:ians  who  had  built  not  on  their  master's 
i>i  ii.c;p!ts,  but  bis  tropes.  11  is  tro|#3  were  his 
rnutip>j  so  far  bb  any  tenching  tir  comtnuDlco- 
t.on  or  odit'. jatiun  of  his  flock  or  church  was  con- 
cerned, lie  mnst  Fncak  by  parable,  and  we- 
must  do  bo  for  any  effect  on  the  human  mind. 

Dante'a  n-port  of  hell  is  his  masterpiece,  with 
le;»  of  sent.mont  than  the  Purgatoho  eud  of 
speculation  than  the  Faradiso,  but  more  a  travel- 
ler a  journal  mid  tale. 
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Dr.  iiartol  drew  a  vivid  oontrnst  between  the 
characurs  of  Dante  and  Goethe,  showing  that  of 
the  former  to  be  harsh  and  stem  like  that  of  tba 
judge  on  the  bench,  while  that  of  tne  latter  was 
.■!ifa  aad  fargfT-icg. 

It  is  n  low  theology  In  Dante  that  req aires  us 
to  condemn  the  heathen  and  that  nicks  out  cer- 
tain of  their  number  to  be  saved.  We  can  fancy 
the  unlucky  ones  Looking  up,  curious  to 
know  how  and  on  what  ground  the  fa- 
vored ones  got  up  and  climbed  to  their  orcheatm 
chairs,  and  whether  the  ca  Dnciooj  allotment  may 
not  in  future  be  reversed,  and  the  crotched  stick 
or  rule  of  sovereign  decree  in  the  almighty  baud 
turn  ronnd  for  some  to  tumble  and  others  to  rise. 

Why  does  Dante's  work  stand  ?  Because  of 
Its  righteous  and  truthful  contents.  The  tropwt  i* 
God's  witness.  The  tins  he  puts  tbe  mark  of  his 
terrible  imagsry  on  were  and  are  committed. 
This  poet  oi  the  moral  6ens«  marks  In  every 
iniquity  Its  quality  and  depth  of  dye,  reviews  tbe 
transgressions  in  order,  and  aligns  the  penalty 
due.  lie  could  allow  no  rebellion  of  Milton  s 
angels  to  get  on  so  far. 

it  tbe  Inferno  be  taken  to  represent  everlasting 
misery  for  any  of  God's  offspring  as  afact.it 
were  a  libel  too  cross  to  pais.  But  Dante's  book 
Is  all  a  trope.  He  was  a  poetic  as  Luther  was  a 
dopiuetic  reformer  of  the  church,  and  dealt  as 
sturdv  blows  as  he  did  at  the  papal  and  ecclesi- 
astical sins.  The  walled  superstitions  trembled 
under  the  metaphors  which  for  argument  he 
burled. 

As  to  tbe  place  of  Dante  on  Parnassus,  the  de- 
cision rests  on  the  degree  in  which  he  excels  in 
showing  to  the  creation  in  his  looking  glass  its 
own  fare.  An  Italian  scholar  argues  that  be  is 
at  the  top  of  the  mount,  where  the  Greeks 
would  put  Homer,  the  Germans  Goethe  and 
tbe  English  Shakspere- and  I  own  myself  aloval 
Enelishman  thus  far.  In  his  severities  as  well 
as  indulgence,  the  pravers  as  tbe  je.u,  death 
beds  and  cradles,  frajt  or  fast,  things  homely  or 
of  which  our  philosophy  has  not  dreamed,  in  his 
naloritlness  snd  truth,  Dante  Is  by  him  out- 
stripped. Which  of  the  two  do  yon  like  most  to 
rend?  How  stands  with  them  for  yon  the  ac- 
count of  profit  and  loss  ?  We  speak  of  perishable 
commodities ;  mediteval  theology  Is  one  of  them. 
Nevertheless  Dante  Is,  up  to  date,  at  the  bead  of 
the  religious  po?tsof  the  human  race.  From  tbe 
nitn  we  muit  discount  the  errors  and  sins  ol  his 
time. 

Homer,  Dante,  Shakspere  and  Goethe;  but  hi 
tbe  quote rnioo  Dante's  muse  is  the  most  pure.  He 
had  heard  the  song,  "Holy,  holy,  holy."  To  bis 
coarse  figures  or  retribution  not  one  indect.  * 
Image  is  joined.  Might  his  pattern  be  recdfiP 
mended  to  those  authors,  French  or  American. 
who  iu  letters  have  not  learned  the  first  lesson  of 
byriene,  "Hun  your  sewers  into  tbe  sea."  What 
Is  the  drainage  ?  is  the  prime  Inquiry  for  a  house 
or  a  book. 

We  have  treated  sncoessivelT  In  this  school  of 
such  as  llato,  Emerson,  Goothe,  Dante.— themes 
worthy  of  permanent  endowments  and  college 
pro  IW  son  hi  ps  and  suggesting  that  higher  educa- 
tion for  men  and  women  which  we  may  well 
plead  for  when  learned  degrees  in  the  university 
have  become  so  easy  that  gymnastic  skill  may  at 
last  make  a  student  master  oi  arts.  When  tbe 
tug  is  taken  out  of  tbe  vehicle  of  wisdom  and  dis- 
cipline, little  In  the  cummium  will  be  drawn. 


bar.oi,  ot   Boston,  read   a  paper   on  tie    i  rapes 
oi    Dante.        I'uiikr     some     other     of     Danism 

iDierpiett,™  he  Lii.i»icti  irini  Dante  should  be  ia*en 
•  i  I* 


in  connection  with  his  lge  and  considered  In  gea- 
eruj  muuture  tbe  i  run  of  lost.  Be  salti.  however, 
very  I  .Uie  about  D*nie's  tropes,  but  raioer 
emuhsbaZed  the  views  on  which  be  Ihbq- 
•  cii     ulatfrcd       froai       Daute.         Ue      blsrueU 
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"Dante's  Tropes"  the  Topic 
of  the  Summer  School 


Heavy  Mental  Shots  Fired  frem  Beta- 
physical  Rifled  CaaHos. 


Seme  of  the  Deep  Thinkers  Who  Het 
in  the  Hillside  ChapeL 


Concorc.  July  17.— It  Is  probaMe  that 
this  fine  old  Town  contains  more  ideas  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
Just  mention  the  name  and  the  average 
man  who  reads  the  newspapers  and  knows 
what  is  goins;  on  in  the  world  will  in* 
ei  ioctively  think  of  Plato  ana  Solomon  and 
Kant  and  Aristotle  and  Spinoza  and 
SwedeDborg      and      Jonathan      Edwards 


ORCHARD    HOTJBE. 


and  Emerson  aud  all  those  old 
chaps  who  said  so  many  pretty  things 
that  all  the  world  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  whrt  they  meant  ever  since,  and  is  Dot 
likely  to  discover  the  secret  unless  they  re- 
turn a;. J  furnish  a  key.  From  elegant  town 
library— half  raunastery,  half  church— to 
the  s  enerable  meeting-house  with  its 
Grecian  pillars  tapurintr  aloft  to  support  a 
swallow-haunted  root,  from  narrow,  elm- 
shaded  streets,  where  the  bicyclists  ride 
and  sedate  children  demonstrate  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  in  the  Mime  kind 
of  mud  that  less  considerate  young- 
sters devote  to  counterfeit  pies, 
from  tht.se  to  closily-t  rimmed  lawns 
that  guard  hedge-embowered  homes.  The 
whole  %  Hinge  fairly  drips  with  philosophy. 
The  fields  of  waving  asparagus  and  cnb- 
bages  and  squ.'.*hes  that  stretch  away  in 
lunur.  .-i  raisin  rows  on  each  side  of  the  road 
arc  said  to  derive  their  t-morald  hue  from 
being  fertilized  with  ideas,  the  cultivators 
linking  mjcp  treatment  to  yield  better  re- 
turiiB  than  NUpcrphosphate  or  stimulant* 
from  the  stable  and  barnyard.  Like  hook 
fanners  they  "manure  with  brains."  It 
may  be  expensive  in  other  places  where 
i'ii. me  are  scarcer,  but  here  they  are  so 
vorv  plenty  that  no  one  complains  of  *  lack. 

There  arc.  several  Concords  In  other 
States.  Take  Concord.  >*.  H..  for  instance. 
It  ih  u  large  manufacturing  city  and  the 
cr.nltal  of  iho  State,  yet  old  Granite  State 
tridents  rail  it  "Concord.  New  Hamp- 
shire." when  they  speak  of  it.  while  the 
liny  State's  Concord  standi  alone,  without 
anv  Christian  name  to  uisungmsb  it.  h>sl- 
dentsoi  New  England  would  no more  think 
of  sayin;  "Concord.  Massachusetts,"  than 
they  would  of  calling  for  "-Mr. Shakespeare's 
poems."  The  worid  k'^ows  but  one  Shakes- 
i"t\-f  r.ni  ^m  on*.  Concord,  and  residents 
hereabout*  ibin'..  it  woulu  have  been  much 
Getter  for  Avon's  band  if  he  had  been 
reared  on  the  banks  of  La!<e  Walden.  He 
could  have  stolen  ail  the  deer  be  wanted 
here  at  that  time,  aud  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  setting  him  arrested  and  com- 
pelling him  to  nee  to  Boston  to  earn  his 
living  in  a  dime  museum. 

People  get  up  early  litre.  Rmoke  begins 
to  shoot  op  the  chimneys  by  f.  o'clock.  At 
6.30  the  smell  of  COlfCu  and  beefsteak  rolls 
out  from  hall  opened  kitrbeu  windows; 
half  an  hour  later  the  female  head  of  the 
house  strike  out  for  a  morning  constitu- 
tional among  the  clrus.  while  her  husband 
Chews  the  philosophical  toothpick  over  the 
Elder  Eddas  on  shady  Diazzns;  bvT.liOtlie 
servants  collect  the  embrTouic  offspring  of 
the  meditative  hen  and  lay  it 
away  in  sawdust  to  await  toast  day.  the 
young  lady  of  the  house  tunes  her  piano  to 
the  "Mikado"  pitch,  aud  the  broad-shoul- 
dered man  of  all  work  accompanies  heron 
the  lawn  mower.  Later  ou  he  harnesses  the 
roan  gelding  into  the  family  carryall  and 
accompanies  her  to  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  calling  at  half  a  dozen  similar 
house?  and  taking  in  half  a  dozen  similar 


young  ladies  on  their  way. 

'ibe  average  Concord  young  lady  is  not  a 
bad  tiling  to  look  upon.  She  is  plump  and 
fair,  with  larce  blueeytsaod  banged  brown 
hair.that  twists  itsell  mtodelirium  tremens, 
shapes  over  an  expansive  forehead  that 
looks  so  chaste  that  it  makes  one  wonder 
why  the  sun  Uures  to  kiss  it  so  lovingly. 
The  Concord  maiden  does  not  wear  glasses, 
though  she  usually  carries  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  reads  too.  hut  not  on  the  street 
She  wears  a  "'J1**  D"  shoe,  a  (J  glove  and  a 
ulniii  dress  thatiseitherazoroasf-r  brown,  a 
theosophicnl  black  or  an  ultramundane 
shade  of  light  blue  or  pink,  with  ruffles  at 
the -kiit  and  throat  and  wrists,  'lake  Lcr 
as  she  walks  the  streets  or  stands  expect- 
ant by  ihe  gurgling  soda  fountain,  and  the 
Coix'Oia  gin  is  about  as  line  u  tample  of 
modest  womanhood  as  c.in  be  found  any- 
where. She  is  too  learned  to  be  in  love 
with  her  own  beauty,  but  is  willing  to  ho 
admired,  provided  it  don't  u>ke  up  too 
much  of  her  time. 

The  female  element  predominated  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  today.  Tcere 
are  l  r;-i  seats  in  the  little  bntieined  "hill- 
side Chanel"  that  stands  out  in  unoninted 
simplicity  undir  a  crown  ni  spruces  and 
birches  on  a  gravelly  knoll  to  the  hack  of 
tlm  "Orcbaid  House."  Here  white-haired 
liroii'on  Al-.-ott  Fits  smiling  m  the  sunlight, 
de  lying  the  shadows  winch  nearly  a 
ceniurv  of  life  are  trying  to  cast  over  hid. 
A  few  steps  liirther  down  the  read  is 
the  irce-euibowcred  'homo  of  Hawthorne. 
Entering  the  irate  and  climbing  the  hill  to 
the  ch.pel  the  visitor  sees  rustic  seats  scat- 
tered here  :-nd  there  among  the  apple  trees. 
On  these  soats  a  re  a  dozen  or  more  ladies 
chatting  to  one  another  under  black  and 
brown  and  red  parasols.  "The  words  oi  a 
philosopher  are  mo  property  of  the  world," 
therefore,  it  i?  no  sin  to  listen. 

'1  must  no  to  Boston  next  week,"  said 
one  lady  with  a  Pallas-like  brow,  "and  get 
me  a  crazv  cloth  dress.  Mrs.  SS.  got  one, 
and  it  is  real  elegant,  considering  how 
clieup  it  is.    Can't  you  go  with  me." 

"No,  I  can't"  was  the  reply;  "John  is  go- 
ing to  spade  up  the  strawberry  bed,  and  I 
jmist*%tnv  at  home  to  see  that  be  don't 
trouble  my  new  seedlings.  I  suppose  you 
know  Pin  raising  new  varieties  of  straw- 


no." 

"Well,  I  am,  and  I've  named  them  after 
the  lecturers  who  speak  ar  the  school  this 
year.  First,  I've  got  the  Alcott.  a  rare  and 
ioveJv  perry;  then  I've  the  Sanborn,  deep 
red  anil  gic*sy,  with  an  euistoeratic  look  : 
after  which  comes  Professor  Harris,  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Dr.  Bartol-" 

'Here  comes  Dr.  Bartol  now,"  said  her 
companion. 

lie  «  a*  coming  through  the  gate  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Ctark  and  a  vouniT  lady, 
all  engaged  in  an  animated  eonven-ation. 
He  ttits  dressed  in  clerical  black. 
with  soft.  ueil-crqjvney  white  hut, 
white  tie  and  white  collar.  His  Ion™  gray 
hair  and  whisker*  floated  around  his  neck 
like  silk.  In  his  b'.iid  he  carried  a  small 
canvas  gripsack  with  it  wreath  of  roses  on 
one  side  ami  "C.  A.  P."  in  old  English  let- 
ter-: on  the  <>ther.  His  eyes  were  bright,  and 
his  sic.n  as  firm  and  quick  as  a  boy  of  17. 
Ho  entered  the  chapel,  took  a  drink  of  Ice 
Mater,  deposited  his  satchel  beltings  chair, 
and.  finding  but  twelve  of  the  l*u  seats  oc- 
cupiid,  went  up  on  the  hill  among  the  trees 
wnerc  the  robics  and  yellow  hammers 
bcoided  aud   sung  to  one  another  all  day 

loin:. 

After  his  arrival  the  people  began  to  come 
foster.  1  bey  did  not  stop  to  stroll  through 
the  grounds,  but  made  a  lee  hue  for  the 
chapel,  every  new-comer  filling  l-losth  of 
the  available  space  in  Thought's  temple. 

A  few  minutes  /met  9  o'clock  swe*t  little 
Elizabeth  Peaborfy.  dressed  in  bWk.  with 
apl-iUitupeof  wli  ii<'  luce  over  her  shoulders, 
came  tripping  up  the  walk  smiling  liko  a 
girl.  Thus*  who  know  her  say  ohe  is  as 
active  and  her  mind  is  ae  clear  as  it  was 
when  the  used  to  play  whist  with  Haw- 
thorne, when  Prank  Pierce  was  l^esldenL 
born  with  the  present  century,  sue"  bids 
fair  t->  outlive  it. 

Soun  after  Edna  D.  Cheney  and  Professor 
Harris  came  In  and  toon  seats  ou  the  p  au 
form,  where  Secretary  bruiborn  sat  smiling 
blandly.  Ax  tuiu  •  barouche  drove  on 
among  the  little  apple  trees,  the  back  door 
of  the  chapel  was  thrown  open  and  two 
strongmen  assisted  a  tall  old  patriarch  to 
an  easy  chair  on  the  platform. 


"Ha.  ha.  ha."  laughed  the  old  man  as  he 
settled  among  the  cushions  aDfl  looked 
around  kindly  upon  the  people.  "How  do 
you  do?  Glad  to  fee  you,  friends:  glad  to 
see  vou  this  pleasant  day,"  said  the  sage. 
shaking  hands  with  those  who  came  to  ten- 
der their  congratulations 

"I'm  pretty  well  for  an  old  man."  he  con- 
tinued. "1  can't  romp  lain.  I  can't  coio- 
pla.n.  How  aro  yott  all?"  He  was  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Rip- 
lev  and  Hawthorne  and  Bryant  and  the 
elder  Dana,  and  the  founder  of  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy.  It  had  been 
given  out  that  the  old  gentleman  was  so 
feeble  that  he  oould  not  attend  t  his  year, 
but  he  felt  so  well  and  enthusiastic  today 
that  he  made  the  trial  and  said  he  felt  bet- 
ter for  the  effort.  He  hi  a  tall,  statelv 
old  man,  with  a  gieai  beetlina 
dome  of  a  forehead  uuder  which 
his  sunken  eyes  still  gleam  like  embers. 
His  long  white  hair  falls  to  his  shoulders, 
aud  this,  combined  with  a  mild,  childlike 
expression  of  face,  gives  him  the  look  of  an 
ancient  seer.  The  muscles  of  his  leg!  have  re- 
laxed, making  it  impossible  for  hiiu  to  stand. 

Otherwise  he  has  no  physical  ailment.  For 
thi?  next  lifted!  minutes  ha  was  the  centre 
o(  an  admiring  throng  of  people,  who  paid 
him  every  honor  due  to  a  philosopher  and 
sage. 

Sixteen  men  nnd  ]48  women  occupied 
the  Kit  scats  and  three  women  'at  under 
the  trees  outside,  when  Dr.  Em.ol  rishdl 
Ids  manuscript  from  that  initialed  sauhel 
and  beirati  his  address  on  the  "fiopesof 
Dante."  It  might  with  eqnal  propriety 
have  heen  called  the  "Tropes  of  Dr.  Unr- 
tol."  for  some  of  his  figures  of  speech  were 
fully  cg.ua!  to  those  of  the  inspired  Floren- 
tine. 

The  eloquent  doctor  said  that  Dante  was 
a  poet  pessimist  whose  life  was  clouded  by 
gloomy  thoughts  and  whose  mind  dwelt 
moreupOD  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
than  on  the  joys  of  the  redeemed.  A  soldier 
at  24  he  might  have  swept  ever  Europe 
like  Napoleon.  H-  was  an  actor  on  a  lata-o 
siaiie  with  the  sky  for  scenery  and  a  foot- 
light  lu  t ha  sun.  He  had  a  heart  ou  tire 
with     passions      yoked      and      harnessed 
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to  Imagination.  Dame's  verse  is  his 
escape  lroin  the  actual  to  the  ideal. 
ImperisbkUe  in  the  amber  from  tbe  enm  of 
his  living  tree  are  bis  tropes  that  shall  lout 
forever.  A  trope  ta  the  conversion  of  an 
idea  from  a  literal  meaning  to  a  sDirltual 
sense.  He  defied  ail  fact,  all  law,  all 
•cience.  His  astronomy  is  nor  found  1n 
books.  His  punitory,  bis  h«-ll  and  Ms 
heaven  are  his  own*  There  are  none  like 
them.  Hi*  report  of  hell  is  bis  master- 
pier*.  It  is  a  traveller's  journal,  as  accurate 
and  miiiu;o  as  D* Foe's  accouut  of  tbe 
pla^rue  in  London.  * 

Cnmiuriuc  Goethe  and  Dante  Dr.  Bartol 
said  tbey  ware  the  optimistic  and  peesimia- 
tic  antipodes  of  poetry  and  life,  tiootbe 
took  life  easy.  Dante  took  u  hard:  Goetne 
let  sinners  off  easily,  Dante  overwhelmed 
thorn  with  punishment;  Goethe'*  groat 
poem  ended  with  valvation,  Dante's  w.»i 
tali  of  iha  blackest  despair;  Goetb*  couid 
not  he  made  to  bate  vice,  while  so  anxious 
was  Dante  for  retribution  tlmt  be  begged  to 
be  allowed  tbe  privilege  of  seeing  sinners 
dipped  in  hotter  flames. 

The  hells  may  be  eternal,  as  Jesus  an. 
uouueed  and  fSwedenborg  declared,  but 
they  cannot  be  surh  an  Dantn  painted. 
Dante  would  give  a  sinner  no  show  at  alL 
If  he  bad  written  "Paradise  "Lost"  he  would 
never  have  allowed  the  rebellious  anaels  to 
get  on  so  far.  He  would  have  left  Prome- 
theus chained  forever. 

"1  think."  said  Dr.  Bartol,  "that  tbe 
devils  enjoy  their  hells.  They  would  not 
enter  heaven  if  thev  bad  a  chance.  Father 
'lay lor  u*ed  to  say  that  his  first  wife  was  in 
hell,  having  an  excellent  time.  He  also 
said  that  if  Emerson  went  to  bell  the  tide 
of  emigration  would  at  once  turn  that 
way." 

A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  had  just 
cleared  up  a  rocky  knoll  on  which  his  bouse 
stood,  received  a  call  from  his  clergyman 
uiie  day.  who  reproved  him  for  bis  worldly 
tbr.lt.  and  said: 

"Perhaps  you  will  have  to  eo  to  bell,  after 
all." 

•Well,  if  I  do."  said  a*.  "I  shall  at  once 
go  in  lor  improvements.  This  was  hell 
when  1  came  here." 

"I  would  not  abolish  hell  if  I  could."  said 
Dr.  Bartol.  "It  is  a  good  gvmnaeium.  for 
the  sa.ni.s  and  should  be  kept  up;  but  lhave 
no  patience  with  the  man  who  believes 
in  the-  hell  of  Dante.  Ho  did 
more  to  holster  up  the  dogma 
of  doom  than  any  man  who  ever  lived." 
He  closed  by  comparing  Shakespeare  with 
Dante,  and  placed  the  rSritish  bur. I  on  the 
"pinnacle  of  Parnassus."  as  be  expressed  it. 
W  beu  Dr.  B..rtoi  was  about  hall  throU"h 
wiih  his  talk,  u  till  o.d  l,idy.  drebsed  in 
loosely- fitting  garmnntu  of  black  satin. 
« -ilked  down  the  aisle  and  was  given  a 
scat  nor  the  platform. 

"-Mis.  KmcThoii.  Mrs.  RrOnh  Waldo  Finer. 
son.  '  whispered  a  dozen  listening  philoso- 
phers and  philoKopheiefe.es.  (She  w.-re  black 
gloves  and  it  black  bonnet  that  came 
well  down  over  her  head  and  cov- 
ered oer  cars.  Her  while  hair. 
brnsbed  Iwfc  from  a  wide  f ■  n-head. showed 
lihdur  her  bl  ick  nonuet  like  a  ruffed  lace 
Aiany  of  the  philosophers  were  sadly  per- 
plexed to  know  who  imo  cf  Die  occupants  of 
tbe  platform  was.  She  was  a  plump  young 
lady,  with  brown  eyes  and  modest  dreas 
and  hat,  which  matched  her  eyes  to  a 
shade,  hhs  aar  by  the  side  -of  Mr.  Alcott 
and  wielded  her  fan  with  geometrical 
curve,  betokening  a  metaphysical  tare  of 
mind.  She  was  evidently  a  philosopher 
But  wbowasshe?  That  was  the  question. 
Perbapsshe  wasMedameBJavaiaky  bearing 
theosi.phical  trophies  from  tbe  Orient  U 
so.  she  was  a  good-looking  Hindoo-a  very 
prettv  Hindoo.    Ho  they  all  thought 

"Papa,"  vaid  a  blue-eyed  yoang  lady,  tak- 
ing a  passincr  gentleman  by  the  coat-tail: 
"pana,  whols  that  lad/  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Alcott?  Do  you  know  bar?  She  la  vary  Id- 
terestmg." 

"Yes.  I  know  her.    She  li  Mr.  AlootVt 
nurse.    Do  you   want  an   Introduction  to 
her'/" 
Iph!    Thank*.  I  guaas  not" 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY.    JULY    19,     ie 


DAirrrt  tbopsi. 


Rev.    Di.     BarloIS    Lmi.uti    at    Coucord    on 
featurd**. 

»v.  Dr.  tijittd'i  d  I  semi  roe  in  llilbtido  Chapel. 
t 'on conl, |on  .Saturday,  drew  the  largest  audience  oJ 
which  tbe  School  of  lliilosophy  c.ui  bo.vM  during 
the  current  »t sainu,  and  sunong  the  prouuueut  per- 
sons present  Weie  Mr.  A.  Brouaon  Alcott.  Mr.. 
Lunah  D.  fbeney  and  Mi*l  L.  M.rVabod).  The 
Jollowiog  t-iocrpi*  will  £ivean  Idea  ol  tho  keen 
analytical  character  of  the  lecture. 

Daniu  ie  :i  tropin,  and  nil  bis  work  In  a  trope, 
yet  more  lawful  and  abiding  lh.ni  any  ot  tho  Ucti 
ihat  tudtei  a  mhi  change  or  transmutation  ol  al- 
rheiuy  in  hi-,  crucible  ol  llauie.  A  invtli  it  the 
uhirtt.ul  u  I  act:  a  ItopcitHMignUlcance.  The  de- 
tails Dante  lued.  the  material*  of  bit  metaphor, 
were  as  unmeaning  inn mtically  a»  any  other  tn- 
flcAor  m^ip,.]  the  irtievl.  but,  ini|ierir»bai>U-  in  his 
ninlier,  are  pri'Mmed  forever,  ao  lona  «*  letter* 
-hall  last  mi  Hit  gtolK',  in  the  gum  from  thi>  liviu" 
tree  ul  hi-*  thought.  H«  built,  indeed,  the  loJty 
chitectuie  ot  w.-mJ  and  *tonc  it 
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mile  book,  uiui  !i  is  a  masterpiece  of  it-,  kind,  and 
the  oaiHH't  ol  Nature  alter.-,  more  than  tbe  voluot  • 
id  the  bard.  liunie  in  tropical,  not  erratic:  bin. 
like  the  miii  Milcli  cannot  iniu^gri"*-*  th  •  line  ui 
Capricorn  and  Caueer,  muni,  in  ubt-diciicc  to  the 
i'verl«*ting  MntuU1*.  turn  and  return. 

What  it  a  trope  l/Ul  ( lit  ■<  -.nv.-r-.inn  ol  a  wi.nl 
from  its  liientl  im-.miag  to  a  vpinttul  a**nw  t»>  a 
nutiiml  pr<<ce-.t  founded  on  tiut  conv-.p.»nd»Miee 
between  tbe  natural  and  Hpirinial  world-,  divinely 


unboned  and  tbe  comoiuuii  ami  reason  ot  all 
]nH-ti>  and  religiou*  laitb?  KmeiMon,  in  but  ad- 
dress to  tbe  divinity  student*,  complained  of  the 

V  hristinm>  ti  In.  had  huilt  not  •»□  iheir  Master's 
principle,  but  hit  trope*.  Hi*  trope*,  wore  hi* 
principles  mi  far  »*  any  teaching  or  coiDmuDica- 
tiou  oredincaiion  ol  his  flock  or  cburch  w«n  con- 
cerued.  Ilu  uju.st  sjHj;ik  by  parable,  and  we  mu-i 
do  so  for  an>  eDci  i  oh  tbe  human  mind. 

Jf.iijt.-r,  n-jKiit  ol  hell  i.-*  his  manteri>iece,  with 
h'*.tnl  x'litiincm  than  the  >'l*urKSlorio"andut  s|»ec- 
ulation  than  the  "l\iiadiMj,"and  more  a  traveller's 
journal  and  tale. 

Dr.  Hanoi  «trew  a  vivid  cmtratt  i»etween  the 
characters  of  Dxnu-  smi  Uot'lhe,  auiiwinc  ttat  of 
tbe  roruier  to  l>e  barsh  and  xt«rn,  like  that  of  lit 
judge  ou  tbe  bench,  while  that  of  the  latlei  -was 
unid  and  forgiving. 

It  is  a  low  theology  ha  Dante  that  rennire*  na  t<» 
conilt-niii  the  heathen  and  that  pick-  out  certain  of 
their  number  to  be  sated.  Wecau  fancy  tbe  un- 
lucky ones  looking  up,  curious  w  know  how  aud 
on  what  ground  tbe  favored  ones  got  up  and 
climbed  to  their  orchestra  chain*,  and  whether  the 
*'*;.  r il mmuj  allotment  may  not  in  1  uture  be  reversed, 
auu  the  orotcheil  stick  or  rule  of  sovereign  dtx'ree 
in  the  almighty  liaml  turn  round  for  some  to  tum- 
ble aud  other*  to  rise. 

V.  by  <i.«-,  I  mute  -  work  stand?  Because  of  Irs 
rigbteou»>and  triiUilnl  roun-nl-.  The  tn.piat  lit 
liod'M  witnena.  Thenim-he  put*  the  mark  of  hi* 
terrible  imagery  .«i  were  and  are  Committed.  This 
poet  ol  the  moral  sense  marks  iu  every  iniquity  its 
.(ualiry  aud  depth  id  dye,  reviews  the  trjns^re*- 
sions  in  onier,  and  assign*  the  penalty  due.  He 
couhl  allow  no  rebellion  vi  Hiltou's  aneeb  to  get 
on  iso  far. 

If  the  -Inlerno"  be  taken  to  represent  ev^rla-st- 
ing  misery  U»  any  of  HoO'h  olTspriug  as  a  fact.it 
were  a  libel  loo  gi^ss  to  [Kiss.  Hut  Uante*  book  i.- 
all  a  trope.  He  was  »  jiocUc.  a-  l.uther  W:w  a  do<;- 
tnatiu.^el.u-uier  of  the  Church,  and  dealt  a*  .sturdy 
blows  a*  be  did  at  the  papal  and  ecclesiastical 
-ia-.  The  walled  *iipei>titious  trembled  under  Uio 
metaphor*  which  l«i  argument  he  hurled. 

A*  to  the  place  ol  Dante  on  1'aruassiis,  tbe  deci- 
-ion  resis  ou  ibe  degree  in  which  be  excels  in 
sliowing  lo  the  creation  in  bis  lookiug-gla*-.  it* 
o.nl.ae.  An  Italian  schnlai  argnewthai  oe  i-,  at 
tin.  lop  ol  the  m.-unt.  wbcre  the  Greeks  would  put 
Ifumer,  the  Ueniuns  i.oeLhe  aud  tho  aUigii^i 
>uaksjieaJv;  and  1  own  uiys*.*ll  a  loral  li^iglLshm.u 
i bus  Jar.  In  his  seventies,  a**  well  a*  iudulgeuees 
Iht  pliiyeiK  as  "the  jests,  deathbed*  and  cradles. 
feast  or  last,  thing*  homely  or  of  which  our  pli  i- 
Insioplij  ha>  uul  dieaiucd.  In  his  nalurabaess  and 
truth,  I  fame  in  by  him  o.itstripped.  Which  of  ths 
two  do  }ou  like  most  to  read/  How  utands  with 
them  for  juu  the  Recount  ot  profit  and  loaaf  We 
speak  of  perishable  commodities;  inedi;eval  theol- 
•tgy  is  one  of  them.  Nevertheless.  Uante  is,  up  to 
dale,  at  the  head  of  thu  religious  poets  of  the  hu- 
Lian  race.  From  the  man  we  must  discount  the 
errors  anal  *  boa  of  hJ>  time. 


Continuing,  he  ■«*:  "iHurc  can  be  no  doubt 
tlnii  Usnle  ltrar-T  something  from  each  t-I  llie-f . 
W,ini  bJl  i  «5  the  lini  ot  took. ,  wli h  vrtjyb 
l.-;tr.tr  must  hr.ve  heen  more  or  '?**  wnnllar.  tlie 
duet-t'.on  natmaily  eiourii  bttgge»i9)tbtjif:  IIow, 
in  J.n  fl'-'c  when  printing  wo.-  unknown,  could 
llanie  olitain  access  to  so  many  liooks  ?  D.inte 
bad  access  to  the  monstrou.;  libraries  nf  Florfuce, 
Vtrom,  Ka^cnn.t  and  olhor  i  itk.-,  We  i.inst  not 
forget  llmt  the  literary  activity  in  Unmc'ti  tJ:i;e 
was  immense,  that  education  wui  uhuusi  us  gen- 
eral as  it  is  now,  af  )*-t->i  in  >lortnce,  and  that 
most  books  were  at*e"*>:Me  to  the  eager  b'.iiilt-n;, 
>oine  books  iiifltictievd  Dante  more  thanoitjerv, 
and  only  a  very  lew  liuk  the  place  of  spiritaal 
lu: hers.  As  to  who  ilrjie  were,  D.inte  bims^u' 
bfts  given  us  all  ne.v^inry  information, 
i  Dante's  life  divide*  itself  naturally  Into  three 
ltriods.  The  first  of  these  periods  i*ejran  at  tho 
je  of  9  years,  when  lie  met  the  beautiful 
Itstrice  Portinari.  a  child  of  8  years.  Jn  his 
Til  in  ?s  siio  is  i/jfii  a  pt-n-on  and  an  allecory. 
■  a  p. rsOTi.  she  is  Beatrice  i  ortinari,  his  early 
u;  as  an  alle^o.-y.  s!ie  is  revelation.  The  first 
iodof  Dante  sl'fs  was  one  of  simple,  IcviDg 

In  revelation,  in  the  liible.  in  the  ciinrch. 
.2  p'.'riod  wlncii  fiiilowa,  in  which  theearlr 
c.utli  dies,  io  Dante's  extreme  sorrow,  fs 
(sented  bv  the  "Comivis/'  u  look  which 
YSinore  lipbi  upon  Da::ts's  inner  pt-rannalirT 
any  other  of  hie  ftroo notions.  It  give*  a, 
f.rt  of  accor.nl  of  1p*  phiio3:;puJc  studies  and  the 
ju.isolation  he  foiin'l  in  ;:ie;u. 

Dante  wiisan  .-vi'-.totciu.!.  From  Aristotle  he 
derived,  in  the  main,  bis  entire  ethical  svateni, 
his  physical  systeni  andhiBmelophyjriralEvstem, 
c- well  as  the  l«.*r:;  ^l  pyinciphs  caoidin-  to 
wh..h  he  reasoned  UT'on  all  there,  lie  is,  bow- 
e\cr.  no  sIhm-Ii  «or#uipper  of  Aribtotle.  113 
frankly  expresses  ui-e  it  from  faim  when  h; 
j  i,i:.l;s  he  is  vroiiff,  or  at  variance  with  revealed 
truth. 

In  rrvin«  to  explain  how  the  divine  mind 
through  s-e:f-r.-n?i:ionere-:ed  the  \isiblc  worbl. 
Dante jellbacK  U!»m  tlie  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  'iuntiioi  c  .*  rlaro  and  endorsed  in 
the  gospel  attriotiu-M  to  St.  John  doe- 
trims  whicn  have  resulted  in  the 
d<ig'-ia  of  the  Hoiy  Trinirv.  From-  the 
e.ime  source  he  denitl  his  notions  of  a  scries  of 
concentric  heavens,  revolving  round  a  cuium»n 
a\\c.  ami  each  mnu?n.-!UK  all  those  lielow  it.  His 
astrulnrieal  doctrines  |,e  uoubttebs  derived  from 
ti;e  Arabs.  Aviccni-o  p.nd  Avcrroes,  but  the  secJs 
of  these  are  a.r'a'iy  to  he  found  in  Aristo'le. 
His  additional  tw.i  heavens— besides  the  eight 
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hhakspeare  and  ^oetbe;  but  in 
"*-■(  muse  is  the  m«wt  pure.   He 


Homer,  Uanle, 
the  tjiiateniion  li 

had  lieard  the  song,  "Holy,  holy,  boly.'r  To  bis 
cuai>c  ti»nres  ol  retidmtion  not  one  iodeeeot  im- 
:ij;e  is  j  incd.  .Might  his  pattern  be  recommended 
to  those  author'.,  trench  or  American,  who  io  let- 
icrs  have  not  learned  the  first  lestop  of  bygiene, 
■Run  your  sewers  into  tbe  sea."  What  ii  the 
IraimigcV  is  the  priuury  inquiry  for  a  bouae  or  a 
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book. 
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have  Heated  successively  in  this  school  of 
as  Plato,  Kmerson,  Goethe,  Uante— themes 
t  of  peruianeut  endowments  and  college  pro- 
diipa,  ami  .-.u-gest  nig  that  higher  education 
ii  and  women  which  we  may  well  plead  for, 
learned  degrees  in  the  university  hare  be- 
»  easy  that  gymnastic  skill  ma v  at  last  make 
i-ut  master  of  aits.  When  the  tug  is  taken 
the  vehicle  of  wixloua  and  discipline,  Uttle 
.  in  i  i.  nlum  will  bedi-awD. 
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TiiB  COXC0KD  SAGES. 

Profetior  Tlavldnou    Reatla    a    Paper    on 
"Jj>ante'a  Teacher*'*  Before  Them. 

rBPLCULL  DESFATCH  TO  THE  KVGKIWO   BFCOSD.] 

CoNcoitD,  July  19.— At  'the  Hillside  Chapel 
this  morning  thore  was  a  good  attendance  to  bear 
Pr6fessor  Davidson's  paper  on  "Dante's  Teach- 
ers."   The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

With  respect  to  Dante's  immediate  teachers, 
tTiat  ie,  those  who  tanpht  bun  by  word  of  mouth, 
we  know  next  to  nothing,  lirnnetto  Lutini  is 
often  spoken  of  as  bavins  (riven  him  early  in- 
structon,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  tLis,  oltbouKQ 
in  *  Jog  youth  Dante  certainly,  py 
his  own  admission.  received  "inspira- 
tion   and    encouragement   from    him.    Cino  i>a 

But  Dante  owed  hut  very  little  to  his  set  teach- 
ers, whoever  they  may  have  been.  His  education 
was  derived  from  familiarity  with  the  nihility 
minds  of  the  world  and  with  actual  life,  ilib  in- 
tellect oal  education  was  mainly  derived  from 
books,  and  of  these  he  seems  to  have  known  a 
great  many.  Iudeed,  be  must  have  liecn  an  om- 
nivorous reader  and  u  reader  who  know  how  to, 
seize  whatever  core  of  the  truth  there  was  itu 
what  he  rend. 

Dnntc  knew  well  ell  that  Is  contained  in  the 
CM  Testament,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Tea- 
tnmenl.  These  he  read  in  tue  voluate  transla- 
tion; for  he  knew  no  Hebrew  or  Greek.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  wai  profound  and  accu- 
rjte,  although  in  the  modern  sense  tho  very  oo- 
po-.iic  of  critical.  To  him  the  liiMo  was  Goti's 
\iord.  and  lie  accented  it  reverently,  asthecburch 
iuterpretcd  it.  witlioui  doubt  orqnesiion. 

As  to  the  Greek  pagau  wii;crs,  he  knows  a 
(rood  many  numes,  all  of  them  either  potts  or 
philosojiher*.  Of  the  poets  be  mentions  Orpheus. 
Homer,  Siiuonidi-s,  Knriphidcii.  A  eat  boo  ami 
Antiphon.  Of  philosophers  be  kouwa  a  Jong 
list. 

Of  Latan  paeans  he  knowsVarro,  Llvy, Cicero, 
Ca-.-nr,  tientca,  iJonatab.  lTiEcian,  Plautus, 
Cieeilios,  Vilgil,  Horace,  Orid  and  others. 

Of  church  taihers  he  names  Dlonysiui, 
Chrvrostom,  Amlirose,  Jerome  and  Aaguidlne, 
Hie  liiblorian  GraClDS,  the  biarrrapher  of  St.  betie- 
dicf,  CiresorT  iLeGreut,  uud  JubtiuLtn.thecodiiicr 
of 'ho  Uouian  law. 

The  ej-cal  cr  cited  a  long  list  of  writers  with 
whom  IJdnte  Wj»  fumilmr,  in  addition  to  the 
ai*i\e,  includli.e  ecclesin-tical  writers  lieforu  U'O 
rise  of  scliolaiticisiu,  Arab;c  writcaa,  htboohucu 
and  mvM.r.  und  roiv;iticc  writers. 


la.-m.is.  wno  I  ouw.  £,|  0f  them.  l)aote'sflr- 
r.  moment  oi  tne  oier.«rehT  oi  b-avfn.  'honeh 
i._  .-emginnart  wi;h  tholiihle.  ism  the  main  de- 
r.-  x  from  the  writing  attributed  to  Dioove iuu. 
f  .yrcopa^ne.  iJante'smetaphvsical  and  ethical 
ti.  -:es  arc  almost  purely  Aristotle  Jan.  as  are 
t       us  physical  and  psyehoiogical  notions. 

fSXa  nSs?n  lhW  spoite  of  Dante's  re- 
t  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  itillu- 
t         «J *   *™^ writings  of  Thomas   Aquinas  and 

.nmng    he  fnid:   Dr.nte'B   kn^ 
}  is  limited   hoaVuocrlTical.    '1 

(  V  S5I*  &$  ct;nved  V'*nv  from  Orr..-ius 

*■  Hir;?^evie'     h\  n°t  easv  to  toy 

*  e  denved  hl8  knowie.i\  of  history  after 

the  time  of  Charlemfljme;  but  it  is  often  exceed- 
ingly r.nd  inexplicably  lnaccurutc.  The  writer 
whomo.it  itifiuciH-j'.l  llsnte,  in  pa-sine  'roii  'he 
second  to  the  third  period  of  his  lutelleciual  life, 
was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Aquinas,  tb"  trr-'ttest 
of  Catholic  theoloirians  and  one  whq  t;ad  in- 
cluded politics  in  Jiis  tbeoloirv. 

M'hcn  wecomc  ioask  ixoiii  whom  Danta  de- 
rived tho  idoaiof  hla  "Divine  ComcJv'*  the? 
answer  is  more  dii*:cul:.  Essays  ha\e  be-in,  Mid 
bo'iks  miuht  l«,  written  on  tins  subject.  1  here 
are  two  diJ-iinct  qnes'ioria  involved:  (1)  Wiitnco 
did  be  derive  tho  no'ion  of  a  visit  to  the  spirit 
Vi-orld?  (2)  Wb?n  did  he  dorive  the  idea  of  using 
the  phenonenia  of  that  world  to  illustrate  all  the 
jihases  ot  the  moral  life  ot  the  soul  ?  The  notion 
of  men  visiting  the  spiritual  world  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  tho  Chnidc.ans  tnd  Lg>-ptians.  la 
Dante  .s  time  the  paynn  and  Christian  lesreods 
formed  a  considerable   portion  of  inunkish  and 


than  100  present,  and  the  pajicr  wrh  j'ronoonctd 
one  of  the  very  beet  thus  far  read  be.'ore  the 
school.  Tbe  chapel  is  very  eaty  of  arcesd. 
Those  debiting  to  attend  the  morning  so-=ion 
can  ta!;e  the  b  a.ii-  express  train  from  llostou  on 
th?  Fitehhurg  railroad,  reaching  Concord  at 
S:3*i.  At  the  station  comfortable  barges  are  in 
wniiing  10  carry*  people  to  the  rfaapei  at  a  very 
rea-onable  price.  'J  hose  who  jirefer  to  attend 
the  evening  sessions  can  conic  oat  on  one  of  the 
manv  late  .ifiern.'on  trains,  hear  the  lecture  and 
a  p:irt  of  the  d'senssion,  aim  return  to  Boston  "n 
the  y-A'l  ex  pre.-*  train,  wliicii  tbe  Kiirhbnrg  rail- 
road iiinn  igcntent  has  kindly  (om>?;:tni)  to  stop 
tt  Concord  dnriitfthe  session  of  the  school,  "lbe 
following  is  an  abstract  of  r/rofe»sor  Davidson '• 
paper:— 

N^'ith  respect  to  Dante  9  immrdinte  teacher*, 
that  is.  tho?e  whotaurht  him  by  word  oi  niomh, 
we  know  next  "to  nothing.  Brunei  to  Ltttini  is 
often  spoken  of  as  having  given  him  early  in- 
struction, but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  although 
in  his  yomh  Dante  cena'tily,  by  his  own 
admission,  received  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment from  him. 

But  Dante  owed  comparatively  little  to  his  set 
teachers,  whoever  they  may  have  been.  His  educa- 
tion was  derived  from  familiarity  wit  hi  be  mighty 
minds  of  the  world  and  with  actual  life.  His  in- 
tellectaal  education  was  mainly  derived  from 
books,  and  of  these  be  feems  io  have  knov.n  a 
gTeat  many.  Indeed,  he  must  have  been  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  end  a  reader  who  knew  how  to 
seize  whatever  core  of  the  truth  there  was  in 
what  he  read. 

Dante  knew  well  all  that  in  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. These  he  read  in  the  vnlgate  transla- 
tion; for  he  knew  do  Hebrew  or  Oreek.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  profound  and  accu- 
rate, altnongh  in  the  modern  sense  the  very"  op- 
posite of  critical.  To  him  the  Bible  was  Ood's 
word,  ami  be  accepted  it  reverently,  asthecburch 
interpreted  it,  without  doubt  or  question. 

As  to  i  he  Greek  pagan  writers,  he  knows  a 
good  many  names,  all  of  them  either  poets  or 
philosophers.  Ot  the  noetE  he  mentions  Orpheus. 
Homer,  oinionides.  Euripides.  Agatbon  and 
Autipbon.  Of  philosophers  he  knows  a  long 
list. 

Of  Latin  papan6  he  knows  Voiro,  Li vy,  Cicero, 
C.Tsar,  Seneca,  Dorm-us,  Priscian.  riant  us. 
Cieeilins,  Virgil.  Horace,  Ovid  and  others. 

Of  church  fathers  he  names  Dionysius, 
Chrypostom.  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
the  historian  Oras:us.  tbe  biographer  of  St.  Bene 
diet,  GreporvtheOreat,  and  Justiuian.thecodibcr 
of  the  Uonian  law. 

The  speaker  tited  a  long  list  of  writers  with 
whom  Djnte  was  familiar,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  includine  ecclesiastical  wriiers  before  the 
risi'of  Fcholast i ei»ra,  Arabic  writers,  acboolnicu 
ami  mystics  and  romance  writers. 

Continuing,  he  wdd:  l.hero  can  l>e  no  doubt 
that  ptihte  learned  somrthing  from  each  of  tbe«e. 
Looting  bacs  upuii  the  lis:  of  boois  with  which 
Dante  must  have  irfen  more  or  less  familiar,  tho 
question  Datura  My  enough  sugjrests  itself ;  How. 
in  ao  ace  wbeu  priming  was  unknown,  could 
liaute  obtain  access  to  so  many  books  ?  Daute 
haJacccfs  to  the  monastic  libraries  of  Florence, 
Verona.  Kavenna  and  other  rities.  Wexnpst  never 
forget  that  the  literary  ucti\i:y  in  Dante'6  time 
v.asiuitiiensc.  that  edncntion  was  ulmost  as  gen- 
eral as  it  is  now,  at  least  iu  Florence,  and  that 
tiost  books  were  accessible  to  the  eager  student, 
borne  books  Influenced  Dante  more  than  others. 
and  onlv  a  very  few  took  the  place  of  spiritual 
fathers.  As  to  who  these  were,  Daute  himself 
has  riven  us  all  n?ressarv  information. 

name  was  an  admo'chsu.  from  Anstotle  he 
drri\ed.  in  the  main.  Ins  entire  ethical  astern, 
his  ph\  sical  svslem  and  his  nieiapby  sical  «.vmcih, 

a:  well  a-*  the  locidl  principles  ac>ordinc  '0 
which  be  reusuned  upon  nli  these.  He  is,  how- 
e^tr,  no  slavish  wor.-liijiwr  oi  Aristotle.  He 
fr.inUly  expresses  oissejt  .rom  him  when  he 
thin1;*  be  is  wronie.  or  at  variance  with  revealed 
truth. 

In  trvin?  to  explain  how  the  divioe  mind 
through  sHr-refleeiMU  created  th-  v;i.ili>e  wurld. 
Daute  K'll hack  upon  the  doc  rines  »*t  fortu  in 
the  Timaios  of  rlato  and  iipiorsed  in 
go>i«l     attributed    to     M.     .John,       doc- 


trin 
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I''"*-  ■'  k  jsion  of'fct.  Br:inumi.  the  r'urpatory 
of  fit.  P.-.tnci:  juhI  others,  it  is  quite  probable 
tin. i  ;^autu  kueu-  tn^s*  of  these  vioious.  which  atl 
have  features  in  co!::':(on  with  his  great  poem, 
~"'-,es  no  reference  to  any  except  ti 


vision  of  St.  1'aitl.  Nny,  he  positively  save  ihat 
tiie  only  pcr-ons  who  had  descended  to  heil 
before  liimsJf  were  \  ir^il  und  I  ai:i.  Of  conr^o 
the  notion  that  Paul  so  descended  was  derived 
from  the  leg-.-nd.  This  is  ail  thai  we  can  say  iu 
answer  to  tne  first  Question. 

As  to  the  second  question,  we  may  Bay  that 
while  the  notion  was  not  f.lto'jefher  foreign  lo 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field  of  vision,  the 
working  out  of  Uint  uotion  into  a  great,  coDsistent 
system  is  his  own  and  his  greatest  achievement. 

Boston    Ad  79 r 1 1 3  er 
July  20,    1886 
AT  HILLSIDE  CHAPEL. 

LECTURES  BY  MESSES.  DAVID- 
SOy  AXD  HARRIS. 


Conrord  Phlloioplirra  Still  W*  mic-M  i.K  In 
the  hark  Mnzea  of  Unuoi  Woo.l-UiUif 
In  tbe  Streams  Ennor  aud  Lrtbc. 


On  the  seventh  d.iy  tho  philosophers  ot  Con- 
cord, in  obcdii-noe  to  the  di\ine  command,  rebivd 
from  their  arduous  labors,  and  had  a  short 
respite  from  their  tolls  aud  wanderings  in  the 
mare*  of  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio  anl  l'arndiso. 
Yesterday  rooming,  undaunted  by  tho  beat, 
which  was.  however.  In  a  mca>ure  mitigated  br 
a  brisk,  cool  breeze,  tbrse  scholarly  people  went 
lo  tiie  Hillside  cl.anol  in  large  nnuiticri  to  hear 
Professor  ThomaB  Duvidson  of  Oransv,  K.  J., 
leeture  on  "Dante's  Teachers."  There  were  more 


tlie  holy  trinity.  From  the 
same  »ource  he  derived  hi?  mnions  of  u  series  oT 
eoucentric  heavens,  rvvulviug  round  a  tuiucmn 
axU,  and  each  inllucncing  all  ihotjlflow  it.  His 
aMrolosieal  doetrincs  he  doubt  less  derived  from 
the  Arabb,  Avicenra  and  AVt'rrocs,  hut  the  Reeds 
01  these  are  already  to  be  found  .n  Arisio.le. 
His  ndditioncl  two  b.-ivcni— oe>ides  the  eight 
known  to  Plato  and  .\n«t.nle—  he  derived  from 
ditr.u-eut  bource'.  but  uo  doubt  direetlv  from  St. 
Thomas,  who  know<  all  of  thvin.  l^ante'sar- 
ranceuieni  of  ihe  hierarchy  oi  Jieavtn  ,  tbouch 
agreeing  in  pan  with  the  Uinlc,  is  in  ike  main  de- 
rived (rom  the  writings  aitnbutedto  DioiUbius 
the  Arcoj.a^ite.  H-inteMir-taiilivsicjiandetbicAl 
theories  are  rtlmost  pure  I \  An>iotclt.i:i,  c5  arc 
aUohi»phvs'col  and  p*u'!mlugkal  uotuvn. 

Professor  D.i vi.lx 'ii  ttien  sp>d»e  of  Ihtnto'*  re- 
turn to  the  CJiristljn  i-ith  Miiougli  ihe  influ- 
f.tvc  of  the  wntiug*  of  ihomas  Aquiuas  aud 
Bouavcntnre. 

fotifinuiu.*,  he  faid:  Dante'i  knowledce  of 
bistorr  is  InoiUd  iui.1  nncri.lcal.  'Ihe  m-torr 
which  formed  the   basis  of  his   political  systeiil 

seems  to  have  been  derived  chu-nv  fromOm>lui 
a'id  Isidore  oi"  >.0!le.  It  is  not  e.ihy  u>  eav 
w  here  be  derived  his  knowledge  of  llfSTary  after 
the  tune  01  t'h.irlemapne;  liul  it  ltoipn  exceed- 
ingly and  incNPlicablv  iuaenrate.  'ihe  wnier 
who  ujOjI  Int1uei.(ed  liunte,  In  pasaing  |ro:n  tne 
second  to  tlie  third  tn-ncd  of  his  iiPcl.ectnul  life, 
wns  nndonhied)>  ThiHitus  Adumas,  Ihe  greatest 
of  Catholic  lueolcOTiius,  ana  one  who  had  m- 
cin-ied  i«il  tio  .n  ilia  theology. 

When  n«  comic  to  ask  from  vrhom  Dnn'e  de- 
rived 1h.*  idea  of  hi.-  V\\tnr  Comedv  the 
answer  la  more  dirib  nit.  Esawhavo  baeri,  and 
iKwks  nitpiit  be,  wnituion  th.s  inbjccl.  I  h-rr 
»re  twodi-'ii.ct  que-iiv:is  inrolve.i .  iP  Whenct- 
did  lie  deri\e  the  no: ion  of  a  vi>.i  to  the  iptrlt 
world?  (2i  Wher.-  didhr  derive  tbei.leaof  nMng 
the  pbenome:iu  .if  th.n  ujridto  illustrai*  all  il.e 
pb.i*.-H  of  the  moral  life  of  th-  tuul  i  The  notion 
nf  men  visitmr  in- r:  .imial  world  Is  as  old  ai 
iheiUTkof  the  Chaldeans  and  KgyotUna.  In 
l)anu,'S  time  the  pujTan  and  C  hiihtum  legem'* 
formed  a  considerable  port  on  of  MUmkHh  and 
Pi'pnljrht.TjTure.  Uie  motl  ramnui  of  the  b-  '- 
endarv  visions  are  the  i-o  called  \'mmn  of  M. 
Paul,  the  Yo\jLgeof  St.  llrandon.  the  Purgatorr 
o- St.  l'.nrick  and  others.  It  \r  nnite  pr...'u»i.'e 
that  Dun.-'  knew  m.-st  *.i  th"-*e  visions,  which  ill 
have  •oalures  in  roiuinon  with  his  (Trent  ^oem 
hi:tbeinake«  no  reference  to  hut  extrpt  the 
vialou  uf  bi.  Paul.    Nay.  ho  DOtftkel*    ^*«  iIimi 
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thi'  only  j«r>oiii  who  had  descended  to  licll 
liefore  himself  were  Virgil  ami  Paul.  Of  conr&o 
thr  notion  tbst  Caul  so  distended  was  derived 
from  the  legrud.  '1  his  i3  all  that  we  can  say  in 
answer  to  the  ;irst  question. 

A*  to  the  second  question,  we  mix  sav  that 
while ihe notion wns  not  altntrt>.thcr  foreign  to 
any  of  hi*  predecessors  in  the  field  of  vision,  the 
wirhins  out  of  tint  notion  into  azrvat,  rt>iisi*v<it 
i>  buuii  i*  bit  own  and  his  greatest  achievement. 

The   rveulng  Sessloa. 

In   tbe  evening,  b;*foro   a  large  audience.  Dr. 

Harris  lectured  on  "Dante's  Mythology."     He 

said:  Dante's  poem  differs  from  oil  other  works 
o:":;rt  in  the  fnfvt  that  he  docs  not  develop  a  single 
evert  or  a  pinplc  collision  of  an  individual,  bnt 
shows  us  in  a  threefold  scries  more  than  half  a 
thousand  tragic  and  ppic  characters,  so  fore- 
shontni'd  in  the  perspective  of  the  divine  purpose 
of  his  uosui  as  to  1#  seen,  each  at  one  glance  of 
the  eye.  as  we  p.iss  on  our  way  .  Hi*  supreme 
ari'stic  power  in  this  respect  appears  in  his 
ftliilitv  to  trace  ell  ihe  essential  outlines  of  a 
character  in  tin-  fewest  strokes.  Tbe  piotiiru  of 
Sordello,  as  they  nun  bim  on  tbe  <irs»t  t.-rraco  on 
tlie  evening  oi  the  first  day,  is  uoteworthy 
especially,  becansu  of  tbe  fact  that  it  b.trays 
tbe  pride  of  Dante's  character  in  bis  loving  de- 
scription of  ths  pndc  of  another. 

The  first  terrace  oi"  the  steep  mountain  of  Pur- 
gatory is  devoted  to  tbe  souls  who  procrasti- 
nated their  repentance.  Manfred  teiis  them  that 
ono  who  dies  tn  contumacy  of  holy  church  must 
stay  on  the  plain  that  surrounds  the  ascent  for  a 
period  30  times  as  lone  as  the  period  of  his  pre- 
sumption. And  Hclaqua.  who  has  attained  the 
first  terrace,  asserts  that  he  must  wait  on  tbe  first 
terrace  a  duration  equivalent  to  tbe  time  he  lost 
in  bis  early  life  by  procrastination.  But  it  seems 
thai  tbe  tiino  of  delay  mav  )>e  shortened  by  the 
progress  of  pious  people  still  on  earth.  Here  we 
note  a  striking  contrast  l>etween  the  sools  that 
desire  nitrification  and  those  who  peopled  ihe 
rou-'ds  of  tlie  inferno.  The  spirit  of  those  in  hen 
is  that  of  bitterness  against  oihera.  They  do  not 
look  for  .help  from  co-operation.  Having  at- 
tacked  society  by  mortal  sin  they  find  their 
deeds  returned  or  reflected  back  upon  them  as 
pain  and  limitation.  They  curse  their  fellow 
Uien  and  do  not  wish  co-operation.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  "irood  of.  the  intellect," 
which  is  the  recosmiticii  of  tbe  principle  of 
gr.»ce  cs  the  supreme  principle  of  the  universe 
and  its  corollary-  of  bnnj;:n  frcedooi  and  respon- 
sibility, the  spnl  is  in  Purgatory.  It  now  se'jo  all 
pain  una  inconvenience  to  be  angels  in  disguise; 
to  l»e.  in  fact,  tbe  necessary  means  of  purification 
and  progress.  Ibis  mountain  of  purification 
is  indeed  tbe  steeliest  ascont  In  the  world,  being 
B'eeper  than  4  j  degrees.  But,  as  Virgil  assures 
Dante,  "the  more  one  mounts,  the  h^s  it  paius 
biiii,"  and  "when  it  becomes  as  pleasant  and 
e^sy  to  climb  as  it  is  to  float  down  stream  in  a 
boat/'  then  oncC  bus  indeed  arrived  at  the  end 
of  Ins  journey,  lie  has  rooted  out  not  only  the 
ha  bin  of  sinning,  but  also  ail  the  urodivitf**  *n<f 
tendencies  to  it,  and  there  Is  do  longer  any  dan- 
ger oi  temptation  because  the  full  light  of  tbe 
intellect  enable*  him  to  see  the  true  nature  of  all 
deeds,  and  he  loves  tbe  good  and  hates  tho  evil 
quite  spontaneously. 

The  divine  chanty  that  prays  for  others  and 
sc.ks  their  etcrual  good  with  missionary  seal 
avails  to  help  them  up  the  mountain  of  purifica- 
tion. As  the  t-'ouls  wbo  are  detained  on  tbe  first 
circle  on  eccount  of  their  procrastination  long 
f-.rthe  time  when  tbev  mav  enter  nion  their  pur- 
piition,  they  chant  the  miserere,  the  fifty-first 
I'.-rtbn,  full  of  longing  for  purification:  "wash 
me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity  and  cleanse 
me  irnnt  my  sin.  For  1  acknowledge  my  traus- 
grc"'.n:s."     / 

In  tin*  terrertial  paradise,  which  is  th?  place  of 
tran  figured  and  perfected  human  societv  on 
canlu  Dante  fi-ids  ihe  church.  It  is  a  complex 
»*  niiml,  bodying  forth,  as  commentarv  has  suf- 
ti'iently  shown,  tbo  gifts  of  tbe  holy  spirit,  the 
se.'i'.hir  and  celestial  virtues,  the  books  of  the 
ntw  «nd  old  testaments,  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ,  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions, and  fin;illv  divine  theology  herself  in  tbe 
or-jiioi  Heat  rice  descending  from  heaven.  The 
history  of  the  church  is  symbolized  and  Us  fu- 
ture proplie*.ed.  Dante  passes  through  tha 
waters  of  U-;he  and  becomes  oblivions  of  bis 
moral  defects. 

That  I*the  is  an  essential  product  of  tbe  pro- 
cess of  jinrincstion  must  be  obvious  toeverv  one 
w  bo  reflects  upon  tbe  nature  of  it.  The  river  of 
fori"Mfuhi»ss  does  not  destroy  or  inipair  in  any 
WHj  the  reaollectiun  of  deeds  done  in  tbe  bodv, 
but  it  cbaV-ri  essentially  the  quality  of  that 
memory.  In  the  Inferno  state  or  the  goqI,  sins 
had  l>een  committed  as  though  they  were  the 
Hperinl.  private  or  personal  interest  of  the  indivi- 
dual doer,  and  their  punishment  was  looned  upon 
as  iboueh  coiuing  froman  alien  interest  out6ide 
of  ihe  d«r.  Memory  of  the  Inferuo  therciore 
would  preserve  the  aualism  of  the  selfish 
voi>n?  the  avenging  social  whole.  But  Pnrga- 
tory  so  eradicates  this  sens*  of  dualism  that  it 
leads  the  individual  to  feel  that  his  real  essential 
self,  his  divine  self  in  fact,  is  the  self  em- 
Uidicd  in  the  institutions  of  civi'itation.  With 
this  ins'.pht  be  coin °s  to  see  all  human  history  as 
his  own  history  and  to  sympathize  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  social  whole  in  relation  to  the  indivi- 
dual. Hence  he  adopts  tbe  action  of  tbe  social 
who'e  as  his  own  essential  acts  and  Ignores  his 
particular  rights  flnd  wrongs  as  opposed  to  tbe 
universal  right  of  society.  He  therefore  loses 
the  interest  of  personal  memory  in  himself  and 
looks  upon  himself  a^  an  alien  personalitv  Quite 
outside  of  his  new  self  that  has  crown  as  a  sec- 
ond nature,  a  regenerated  self  through  tbe 
urupgle  of  Purgatory.  He  loses  hU  new  life, 
wJikli  is  in  conformity  with  tbe  life  of  civiliza- 
tion and  divine  world  order,  and  be  loves  what- 
ever deeds  of  bis  old  life  contributed  to  forming 
this  new  life.    This   is  the   bath   in  the  stream 


I  lie  facts  and  phenomena  treated  of  in  the  i 
of  which  he  has  become  the  master. 

Ai  this  point  of  iusigbt  into  principles  and 
tbeir  enemies  and  laws  which  produce  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  and  life  the  mind  contemplates 
what  is  e*scDtial  and  therefore  necessary,  and  Is 
thereupon  released  from  the  obligation  to  retain 
all  tbedata  of  observation  which  had  to  bt  used 
at  first  in  order  to  discover  tbe  principle.  Tbe 
fa  ft  s  and  data  are  only  a  scaffolding  ucefol 
while  the  temple  was  building.  For  the  temple, 
is  not  built  on  the  scaffolding,  bat  on  Its  own 
foundations:  and  although  useful  In  the  process 
of  building  it  is  no  longer  needed.  So  tbe  facts  and 
phenomena  are  tho  accidental  illustrations  of  tho 
principles  which  point  out  to*  way  to  their  dis- 
covery and  now  may  be  forgotten.  The  1010111110 
mind  bathes  In  the  waters  oi  Lethe  end  washes 
away  the  memory  of  facts  that  were  once-  im- 
pri»oned  in  mechanical  theories  or  systems  est 
classification  or  rtatistical  results. 


Boston  Evg«    Record 

THE  COXOOBP  BAGES. 

^Professor    ©•vtdoois    Read*    a    Papas/    oa 
"asamtVs  Teachers*  Before  Tbctsa, 
renou.  curiTQi  to  thb  ■vsjaxo  aiooas.) 

Concord,  July  19.— At  the  Hillside  Chapel 
this  morning  there  was  a  good  attendance  to  bear 
Professor  Davidson's  paper  on  "Dante's  Teach- 
ers."   The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

With  respect  to  Dante's  immediate  teachers, 
that  Is,  those  who  taugiit  him  by  word  of  mouth, 
we  Know  nert  to  nothing,  Brunetto  Lafini  is 
often  spoken  of  as  having  given  bim  early  in- 
struction, but  there  itt  no  proof  of  this  although 
in  his  youth  Dante  certainty,  by  his  own 
admission,  received  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment from  him. 

But  Dante  owed  comparatively  little  to  hie  set 
teachers, whoever t be >  may  have  been.  His  educa- 
tion was  derived  from  familiarity  withthemighty 
minds  of  the  world  and  with  actual  life.  His  in- 
tellectual education  was  mainly  derived  from 
books,  and  of  these  he  seems  to  have  known  a 
great  many.  Indeed,  bu  must  have  been  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  and  a  reader  wbo  knew  how  to 
seize  whatever  core  of  tho  truth  there  was  in 
what  he  read. 

Dante  knew  well  all  that  is  contained  in  tbe 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. These  he  read  in  the  vulcate  transla- 
tion ;  for  he  knew  no  Hebrew  or  Creole  His 
knowledge  of  tbe  Bible  was  profound  and  accu- 
rate, although  In  the  modern  sense  the  very  op- 
posite of  critical.  To  bim  the  Bible  was  God's 
word,  and  be  accepted  It  reverently,  as  the  church 
interpreted  It,  without  doubt  ox  question. 

As  to  tbe  Greek  pagan  writers,  he  knows  a 
good  many  names,  all  of  them  either  poets  or 
philosophers.  Of  the  roet*  bo  mentions  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Slmonidee,  .4arrpi.dej,  (Agathon  and 
Antlpbon-  Of  philosophers  he  knows  a  long 
list. 

Of  Latin  pr.gans  he  knows  Varro.  Livy,  Cicero, 
Cffisar,  tieneca.  Don  at  us,  Prisaan,  Plaulus, 
Cafcilina,  VirgiL  Horace,  Ovid  and  others. 

Of  church  fathers  he  names  Dlonysiui, 
Chrysoftom,  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
th*j  historian  Orasius,  the  biographer  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, Gregory- the  Great.  andJustuiian,thecodlfier 
of  tbe  Roman  law. 

The  Bjpeaker  cited  a  long  list  of  writers  with 
whom  Dante  was  familiar.  In  addition  to  tbe 
above,  including  ecclesiastical  writers  before  tbe 
rise  of  scholasticism,  Arabic  writers,  schoolmen 
and  mystics  and  romance  writers. 

Continuing,  he  said  ;  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dante  learnt  something  from  each  of  these. 

1  coking  back  upon  the  List  of  books  with  which 
)ant£  must  have  been  more  or  less  familiar,  the 
question  naturally  enough  suggest*  Itself :  How. 
jp  an  age  when  printing  was  unknown,  ooold 
Dante  obtain  access  to  so  many  books  ?  Dante 
"had  access  to  tbe  monastic  libraries  of  Florence, 
Verona,  Ravenna  and  other  duos.  We  most  never 
forget  that  the  literary  activity  In  Dante's  time 
was  Immense,  that  education  was  almost  as  gen- 
eral as  It  is  now,  at  least  in  Florence,  and  that 
most  books  were  accessible  to  the  eager  student. 

Some  books  Influenced  Dante  more  than  othera. 
and  only  a  very  few  took  the  place  of  spiritual 
fathers.  As  to  who  these  were.  Dame  himself 
has  given  ub  all  necessary  informaupn. 

Dante's  life  divides  Itself  naturally  Into  three 
periods.  The  first  of  these  periods  began  at  the 
age  of  9  years,  when  ho  met  the  beautiful 
Beatrice  Portinari,  a  child  of  8  years.  In  his 
writings  she  Is  both  a  person  and  an  allegory . 
As  a  person,  she  Is  Beatrice  Portinari,  h In  early 
love  i  as  an  kllegory,  she  i»  revelation.  Tbe  fii-vt 
period  of  DanU'a  intellectual  life  was  ooo  of 
simple,  loving  faith  In  rsvaurion.  In  the  Bible,  in 
the  church. 

Tbe  period  which  follows,  m  which  the  early 
naive  faith  dies,  to  Dante's  extreme  sorrow  fj 
repredented  by  the  "CopviTla,"  a  book  which 
throws  more  light  upon  Dante's  Inner  personalltr 
than  any  other  of  bis  productions.    It  gives  a 


turn  to  tbe  Christian  blth  through  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  writings  oi  Thomas  sqnrnai  and 
Bonaventnre. 

Continuing,  be  said:  Dante's  krjpwtodgt  of 
history  Ib  limited  and  uncritical.  The  history 
Which  formed  tho  basis  of  his  nolrtlcai  system 
seems  to  bare  been  derived  chiefly  from  OrasJns 
snd    Isidore  of  tovllle.     It  la  not  easy  to  say 


where  be  derived  bis  knowledge  of  history  after 

xblv    Inaconrst*.    Tbe  i 
ed  Dante,  In  pacing  tra 

v     neriadot  his  mtalleetna 

was  undoubtedly  ' 


inacoorsfca.    Tbe  writer 


the  time  of  Charlemagne:  bnt  it  Is  often  ex< 
cnucabTy   li 

*  ho  most  Influenced  Dante,  In  parting  from 
hu-dperiod of bJi  mtalleetaaTl 
11  y  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  creel 


tnely  and  Jocxolicabh    __. 

--  lnflueooed  Dante,.  )n  pauhig  from  tbe 

of '"Catholic,  theologians,  and  on*  who  had  lav 


second  to  tbe  thb 


of    Catholic  theologians,  and 
eluded  politics  in  bis  theology. 

When  wo  come  to  ask  from  whom  Dante  de- 
rived the  idea  of  his  "Divine  Comedy*  the 
answer  is  more  dlfflenlL  Essays  bare  bean,  and 
books  m  gbt  be,  written  on  this  subject.  There 
are  two  distinct  questions  Involved:  (I)  wneno* 
did  be  derive  the  notion  of  a  visit  to  the  srarst 
world?  (2)  Where  did  be  derive  tbe  idea  oi  using 
tbe  phenomena  of  that  world  to  Illustrate  all  the 
phases  of  tbe  moral  life  of  the  soul  ?  The  notion 
■*■"  is  as  old  -" 


_  _  jie  i  _ 
popoiar  literature.  Tbeu__.1 
enaary  visions  are  tbe  so-called  Vision  of  St. 
Paul, \be  Voyage  of  St,  Brandon,  the  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patnok  and  others.  It  Is  qnite  probable 
that  Dante  knew  most  of  these  visions,  which  all 
jiave  features  in  common  with  his  s^sstt  poem. 


vision  of  St.  PaoL  Nay,  be  positively  says  that 
the  only  persons  who  had  descemdeq  to  bell 
Iwfore  himself  were  Virgil  and  Paul.    Of  i 


bnt  be  makes  no   reference   to   an 
1  of  St.  PaoL    Nay..hej>ositiv 

_J  coaree 
the  notion  that  Paul  so  descended  was  derived 
from  the  legend.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say  in 
answer  to  One  first  question. 

As  to  the  second  question,  we  may  say  that 
while  the  notion  was  not  altogether  foreign  to 
any  of  bis  predecessor*  In  tbe  fiold  of  vision  "" 
working  oat  of  that  notion  Into  a  great,  oar 
system  is  his  own  and  bis  greatest  acsnV 
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DANTE  MDBEATBICE. 

THE      POET-LOVER      AND     HIS 
IMMOETAUZED  LOVE. 

Mia.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Asks  the  Philoso- 
phers at  Concord  Whether  tlie  Heroic 
Mode  of    Loving  Is  a  Lost   Art. 


l-.unoe  which  brings  to  memory  the  good  deeds 
of  part  life.    The  Lath  in  * 
ice  '.id.  life. 


sort  of  account  of  his  philosophic  i 
consolation  he  found  In  thorn. 

Daote  was  an  Aristotelian.  Ptom  Aristotle  he 
4AT4W.  tn  the  main,  his  *"tire  eJoloal  avsietjk 
bis  physical  sTStomand  bis  metaphysical  i 
as  well  as  the  logical  principles  stfcord  . 
which  he  reasoned  upon  all  these.  H«  Is,  _ 
ever,  no  slavish  worshrppar  of  Aristotle, 
frankly  expresses  dissent  from  him  when 
thinks  he  is  wrong,  or  at  variance  with  roves 
truth. 

In  trying  to  explain  bow  tbe  dlvrna  wind 
through  self-reflect  Ion  created  the  risible  world, 
Dante  ftll  beok  nnon  tbe  dootripe*  est  forth  in 
the  'AtnaMM  at  Plato  and  todorsed  fat 
the  gospel  attributed  to  BL  John,  doc- 
trines which  bare  malted  m  the 
dogma  of  the  poly  Trinity.  Pram  the 
'-nved  1 " 


Lethe  is  the  death  of       same  source  he  derived  bis  notions  of  s  series  of 


Moreover  there  is  a  certain  progress  In  tbe  theo- 
retical mind  it -elf  which  Dante  and  his  like  well 
1  nu»  ilmi  has  an  effect  In  raising  tbe  soul  above 
sense  and  memory  Into  the  rralm  of  the  Intuition 
oi  ideas.  After  any  one  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered tbe  scientific  knowledge  of  s  given  province 
he  alndes  by  the  general  kymbols  that  saint  no 
nis  knowledge  iu  tbe  form  of  siis.net  ideas. 
The*e  indicate  to  him  not  mere  dead  lasslflca- 
tion  and  mere  summaries  of  observsi.on  In  the 
form  of  Mat. Mies,  bnt  concrete  principles  lnrolT'- 
ing  both  energies  and  laws,  so  tnat  they  explaio 
not  only  all  tbe  fsctt  and  phenomensthatarecol- 
lected  in  ihe  science,  bat  also  furnish  a  perma- 
nent iuutre  of  tbe  eternal  process  manifested  In 


concentric  beaTens,  revorvln.  roond  a  ermunon 
ring  slllbow  belo« TlHU 
—  be  doubtless  dsri»ec  ' 
the  Arubs,  Aviosnns  and  Averroes,  but  the  seeds 
of  these  are  already  to  be  round  In  Aristotle. 
Ills  additions.!  two  hearvns— besides  the  eight 
known  to  Plato  and  Aristotle— be  derived  mm 
different  sources,  but  no  donbt  directly  from  Bt. 
Thomas,  who  knows  all  of  them.  Dsrrbviar* 
rangement  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  t  thoosrh 
agreeing  In  port  with  the  Bible,  Is  tn  the  main  oe- 
rfvixl  from  the  writings  attributed  to  irlonf us 
the  Areopagite.  Daote^smetapf^yuosjaiidetucal 
tbeories  are  almost  pan' 
also  hU  physical  and  psycho 
Professor  Davidson  then  spoke  of 


Concord,  JuIt  20.— [Special.]—  At  tbe 
morning  session  of  tbe  School  of  Philosophy , 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson  read  and  com- 
mented upon  Canto  XXII.  of  Dante's  '  *Par- 
gatorto,"  utinp  ibe  translation  made  by  Dr. 
Parous,  tbe  famous  Dante  scholar  of  Boston- 
Professor  Davidson  found  some  renderings  in 
the  translation  to  criticise,  but,  speaking  of  it 
se  a  whole,  bis  praise  was  warm.  Of  the 
csnto  itself,  as  the  work  of  the  Italian  poet, 
he  said:  This  canto  was  written  by  Dsnte 
evidently  for  a  peculiar  purpose.  He  meets 
with  Statins  tn  the  fifth  circle,  or  the 
circle  of  avarice.  Under  tbe  name  of 
Slatiui  be  wishes  to  show  bow  difficult 
it  was,  not  for  ChrlstibDB  of  his  own  day,  but 
for  pagans,  to  rise  to  Christianity  ;  to  enow 
tbe  difficulties  which  tbe  early  Christians  had 
to  encounter  In  trying  to  rise  from  paganism 
to  Christianity.  He  waats  also  to  show  that 
tbe  Degan  virtues,  however  high,  were  not 
buificlent  to  give  man  tbe  highest  salvation.  Of 
course,  from  our  point  of  view,  ft  is  pitiful 
ibat  he  should  say  thai ;  that  be  should  see  no 
t-nvlDK  power  In  tbe  highest  moral  worth.  A 
"conversation,"  with  Dante's  "Convlvlo" 
for  its  subject,  was  next  held,  it  was  In  ef- 
fect a  monalodge,  for  Professor  Thomas  Div- 
ld»on  was  tbe  speaker,  and  the  others  listen- 
era. 

At  the  evening  session  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  fascinating 
theme — "Dante  and  Beatrice."  The  eudlenee 
wss  tbe  largest  of  tbe  session,  every  obalr 
being  occupied  and  a  number  of  persons  stead- 
ing. Mrs.  Kslpb  Wsldo  Emerson  was  agsln 
present,  and  Mtts  Louisa  M.  Atcott  made  her 
tint  appearance  since  the  opening  of  ibe 
school.  Mrs.  Howe  occupied  a  obalr  during 
the  delivery  of  her  lecture,  which  she  read  in  a 
voire  beautifully  clear, distinct  and  expressive. 
Tbe  attention  of  her  auditors  was  almost  rapt. 
"In  tbe  world's  great  goods,  as  In  lit  great 
evils,"  Hbe  said,  "a  woman  bai  bad  her  r>*rt. 
snd  this  poem,  which  bas  been  saob  a  boon 
to  humanity,  bu  for  its  central  inspiration 
tbe  memory  of  a  woman.  In  tbe  prologue 
already  we  bear  of  bar.  It  is  eke  wbo  sends 
her  poet  bis  poet-guide.  Wbea  he  shrink* 
from  tbe  painful  progress  whleb  bos  before 
bim,  and  deems  tbe  coapsnlooshlp,  even  of 
Virgil,  ai.  'iw-^Uat  pledge  ef  safety.  Us 
words  of  bis  lady,  repeated  by  oi-  fc-iir.  r** 
store  bis  sinking  ooursge.  Virgil  tells  of  an 
sngelic  lady  who  inaeds  bim  on  bis  sYraad  to 
help  one  wbo  through  fear  bu  wandered  from 
tbo  right  path.  She  seals  the  message  with  bar 
name:  1  that  speak  to  tbae  am  fieetrtea.' 
But  who  was  Beatrice*  That  we  must  learn 
elsewhere.  Dsote,  passionate  pool  la  his 
ycutb,  has  left  to  posterity  a  work  unique  of 
its  sort,  tbe  romauce  of  a  childish  love  which 
Krew  with  the  growth  of  the  lover.  In  bit 
ndoleccf  ooe  its  Intensity  sometimes  overpow- 
ered bis  bodily  senses.    Tbe  years  wblob  built 
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up  his  towering  manhood  built  op  along  with 
it  this  ideal  womanhood,  which,  whether 
realized  or  realizable,  or  neither,  was 
tbe  highest  and  holiest  easenoe  wblob  bis 
Imagination  could  Infuse  into  a  human  form. 
Tbe  sweet  tbyneas  of  that  first  peep  at  the 
beautiful,  of  that  drat  thrill  of  tbe  masier- 
core  of  being,  is  rendered  Immortal  for  us  by 
the  candor  of  this  greet  msster.  Wo  can  see 
ibe  shamefaced  hoy  taken  captive  by  tbtt 
sizzling  vision  of  Beatrice,  veiling  tbe 
ftatures  of  tbis  unreasonable  passion,  and 
retiring  to  bis  own  closet,  there  |to  hide  bis 
joy  at  having  found  on  earth  a  thing  so 
radiant. 

"Dante's  lOTc  for  Beatrice  dates  from  tbe 
completion  of  bis  ninth  year,  and  tbe  begin- 
ning of  hers.  He  first  aaw  bar  at  a  stay 
puny  at  tbo  bouse  of  her  father,  Foleo  Poll- 
nkrl.  Drr  spDsrei,  be  says,  was  of  a  most 
nr-ble  tincture,  a  subdued  snd  becoming 
erimkon,  snd  she  wore  a  cincture  and  orna- 
ments becoming  her  childish  years.  At  this 
sight  bis  heart  began  to  beat  with  pain- 
ful violence.  A  master  thought  had  takes 
pofsettlon  of  bim,  and  that  master's  name 
was  well  known  to  him,  as  bow  should  It  aot 
bsve  been  in  that  day,  when,  if  ever  In  tbe 
world,  love  was  erowaod  lord  of  all.  Urged 
by  this  tyrant  from  time  to  time  to  go  la 
March  of  her,  be  beheld  In  ber,  be  save,  a 
demeanor  so  praiseworthy  sad  so  noble  as  to 
remind  bim  of  a  line  of  Homer:  'from 
heaven  she  bad  her  birtb,  and  not  from  mor- 
tal clay/  These  glimpses  of  ber  must  have 
been  transient  ones,  for  be  tells  ns  that  bis 
second  meeting,  fsoa  to  face,  with  ber,  oc- 
curred nine  year*  after  their  first  en- 
counter. Tbe  cblldlsh  charm  had  bow 
ripened  Into  maiden  lovllness.  He  beholds 
ber  arrayed  srj  purest  white,  walking  between 
two  noble  ladles  older  than  herself.  *  As  she 
pamd  slong  tbe  street  tbe  turned  ber  eye*  to 
tbe  f.pot  where  I ,  thrilled  through  and  through 
with  awe,  wasstSQdip*:  and  to  bar  ineffsbli 
Courtesy,  which  now  hs'tb  Its  guerdon  la  ever- 
l» feting  life,  the  saluted  me  in  snob  gracious 
wise  that  1  seemed  In  that  moment  to  behold 
ibe  utmost  bounds  of  bliss.'  " 

From  Ibis  point  Mrs.  Howe  proceeded,  un- 
folding step  by  step  Daote'i  love,  until  It 
rescued  lis  final  stage  of  consummate  spiritual 
Inspirattosi. 

Boston  Transcript 
July  20,    1886 

THE    CONCORD    PHTXOSOPHFJU. 


"Dante's  Teachers"  aod*  "Dante's  Mrtholo- 
gr"- Lectures  by  Professor*  Davidaon  and 
Harris. 

At  the  day  session  of  the  Concord  philosophers 
yesterday  they  were  addressed  by  Profea*or  Thom- 
as Davidson  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  dL4coun*e  wv 
upon  "Dante's  Teacbere."    Hp  said— 

With  respect  toD.-uite's  immediate  teachers,  that 
Is,  those  wbo  taught  bim  by  word  of  ntoutb.  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  Brunetto  latlni  is  often 
KjKiken  of  as  having  given  biui  early  instruction, 
but  there  Ls  no  proofof  tbis,  although  in  hi*  youth 
I  hi  me  certainly,  by  Li-*  own  ad  mi -on  m .  received  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  from  bim.  But 
Dante  owed  comparatively  little  to  bi<<  *et  teach- 
ers, whoever  they  may  have  been.  His  education 
was  derived  from  familiarity  with  the  mighty 
minds  of  the  world  and  with  actual  life.  Hi  -  in- 
tellectual education  was  niainlv  derived  from 
t»ooks,  and  of  these  be  xeeiuB  to  have  known  a  great 
many.  Indeed,  he  must  have  bt-en  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  a  reader  who  knew  bow  to  Rcize  what- 
ever core  of  tbe  truth  there  was  in  what  be  read. 

Dante  knew  well  all  that  Is  contained  in  the  old 
Testament,  tbe  A|>ocryT>ha  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  he  read  in  the  nilgate  translation— 
for  he  knew  no  Hebrew  or  Creek.  His  knowledge 
of  tbe  Bible  was  profound  and  accurate,  although 


it  reverently,  as  tbe  Church  interpreted  it,  witbont 
doubt  or  question.  Am  to  the  Greek  pagan  writers, 
he  knows  a  good  many  names,  all  of  them  either 
l>oetsor  philosophers.  Of  tbe  }>oets  he  mentions 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Shnonldcs,  Euripides,  Agatbon 
and  Antlpbon.  Of  philosophers  be  knows  a  long 
list.  Of  Latin  pagans  he  knows  Yarrow,  Livy, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Seneca,  Donatus,  Priacian,  PLautua. 
Ca-cilius,  Virgil,  Horace,  (Uid  and  others.  Of 
Church  fathers  be  rut  me-  Dionvsius.  Cbrwostom, 
Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  tbe  bMorian 
Orasius,  tbe  biographer  of  St.  Benedict,  Orognry 
the  Great,  and  Justinian,  tbe  coditler  of  the 
Roman  law. 

The  speaker  cited  s  long  list  of  writer*  with 
whom  Dante  whs  familiar,  in  addition  tn  the 
above,  including  ecclesiastical  writers  before  the 
rise  of  scholasticism,  Arabic  writer*,  schoolmen 
and  mystics  and  romance  writers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Dante  learned  something  from 
each  of  these.  Looking  back  upon  the  list  of 
Looks  with  which  Dante  must  have  ueeu  more  or 
les«  familiar,  the  question  naturally  enoujth  aag- 
goUltseLI;  How,  In  an  age  when  printing  wa* 
unknown,  could  Dante  obtain  access  to  mi  many 
books?  Dante  had  access  to  the  monastic  li- 
braries of  Florence,  Verona,  Kavenns  and  other 
cities.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  literary 
activity  In  Dante's  time  was  Immense,  that  edu- 
cation was  almost  as  p-neral  u  it  t*  now,  st  least 
In  Florence,  snd  that  most  books  were  ecccssiblc 
to  the  eager  student. 

Dante  was  an  Aristotelian.  From  Aristotle  he 
derived,  in  the  main,  his  entire  ethics)  aystttu.  bi* 
physical  system  and  bis  metaphysics!  system,  as 
aell  as  the  logical  principles  according  to  which 
be  reasoned  upon  all  these.  He  Is,  bower* r,  no 
slavish  worshipper  of  Aristotle.  He  frankly  ea- 
presscs  dissent  irom  him  when  he  thinks  he  is 
wrong,  or  at  variance  with  revealed  truth. 

In  trying  to  ex  plain  bow  tbe  Divine  mind  through 
i-4'lf-re flection  created  the  vlxtble  world.  Dante  fell 
hat  k  upon  the  doctrines  set  forth  In  the  Tiaaalos 
of  Plato  and  indorsed  In  the  Oo«pel  attributed  to 
St.  John,  dortrines    which    h.ive   resulted    in  the 
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dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  From  tbe  aaine  t 
be  derived  his  notions  of  a  series  of  concentric 
heavens,  revolving  round  a  common  sui*.  ind  each 
influencing  »"  thoee  below  it.  Hie  astrological 
doctrines  be  doubtless  derived  from  tbe  Arabs, 
Avicenna  and  Avermtw,  but  tbe  seeds  of  these  are 
already  to  be  found  in  Aristotle.  Hie  additional 
two  heaven*- -besides  tbe  eight  known  to  Plato 
mid  Aristotle— be  deriTed  from  diflereut  sources, 
lut  no  doubt  directly  from  St.  Thomas,  wbo  knows 
;.U  of  them.  Dante's  arrangement  of  the  hierarcby 
of  tbe  heavens,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  tbe 
bible,  is  in  tbe  main  derived  from  tbe  writings  at- 
tributed to  Di»nysius  the  Areouagite.  l>ante's 
uu  taimysical  and  ethical  theories  are  almost  pure- 
ly Aristotelian,  as  are  also  his  physical  and  psycho- 
logical notions. 

fume's  knowledge  of  history  is  limited  and  un- 
critical. Tbe  history  which  formed  tbe  basis  of 
bb«  political  sy»tem  aeeuis  to  have  been  derived 
*.  hiefly  from  Oraslua  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  say  where  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
hi>tory  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  bnt  It  is 
<>tivtx  exceedingly  and  inexplicably  inaccurate. 
Tbe  writer  who  most  Influenced  Dante,  in  passing 
from  the  second  to  the  third  period  of  bis  intellec- 
tual life,  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
greatest  of  Catholic  theologians,  and  one  who  bad 
included  politics  In  his  theology. 

When  We  come  to  a«k  from  whom  Dante  derived 
t  be  idea  of  bid  "Divine  Comedy,"  the  answer  itt  more 
ilittirult.    Essays  have  been,  and  books  might  be, 

r men  on  ibid  subject.  There  are  two  distinct 
olved:  iii  Whence  did  he  derive 
a  visit  to  tbe  spirit  world?  (2) 
Where  did  he  derive  the  idea  of  using  the  pbe- 
ni'invna  of  that  world  to  illustrate  all  the  phase* 
of  the  moral  life  of  the  soul?  The  notion  of 
men  visiting  the  npiritual  world  Is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  tbe  Chaldt-ans  and  Egyptians.  In 
lMiitcs  time  the  pagan  and  Christian  legends 
I'Uimd  a  considerable  portion  of  monkish  and 
1  ovular  litt-ntture.  The  innpt  famous  of  the 
K-geiid.irv  VLMtm-*  hit- lut*  so-cain-if  "Vision  «n"  M. 
Paul,"  -the  Voyage  of  St.  Brandon,"  "Tbe  Purga- 
t«irj  of  St.  Pn trick"  and  others.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  Dante  knew  most  of  these  vision*,  which 
:.ll  have  features  in  common  with  his  great  poem, 
I  ut  he  makes  no  reference  to  any  except  the  vis- 
ion of  St.  Paul.  Nay,  be  positively  says  that  the 
only  persona  who  Lid  defended  to  bell  before 
himself  were  Virgil  and  Paul.  '  Of  course  tbe  no- 
lion  that  Paul  so  descended  was  derived  from  tbe 
legend.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say  In  answer  to 
Ibe  first  question.  As  to  the  sweond  question,  we 
may  say  that  while  the  notmu  was  not  altogether 
loreign  to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field  of 
virion,  the  Morkingout  of  that  notion  into  a  great. 
consistent  system  is  bis  own  and  bit*  greatest 
achievement. 

Dante's    Mythology. 

lTofcssor  Harris,  whose  lecture  was  delivered  in 
the  evening,  said  of  Dante's  poem— 

ll  differs  from  all  other  works  of  art  in  the  fact 
that  be  lines,  not  develop  a  single  event  or  a  single 
collision  of  .'to  individual,  hut  shows  as  In  a  three- 
i"W  i-t-nei-  mure  tbau  half  a  thousand  tragic  and 
epic  characters,  mo  foreshortened  in  tbe  jHrspec- 
tivenf  the  divine  pur|nt-e  of  his  poein  a;-  to  be 
seen,  each  at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  as  we  pass  on 
our  way.  His  suiircme  artistic'  power  in  this  re- 
nter t  appears  in  bis  ability  to  trace  all  the  cssen- 
lial  outlines  of  a  character  in  the  fewest  strokew. 
1  he  picture  of  Sordello,  as  thev  met  him  on  the 
first  terrace  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  is 
noteworthy  es)>ecial]y,  Ws-ause  of  the  fact  that  it 
betrays  the  pride  of  Dantc'scharacter  in  his  loving 
description  of  the  pride  of  another. 

The  first  terrace  of  the  steep  mountain  of  purga- 
tory is  devoted  to  the  souls  who  nroorast mated 
their  re)H'ntance.  Manfred  tells  tlieiu  that  one 
who  dies  in  contumacy  of  holy  Church  must  stay 
on  the  plain  that 'surrounds  the  ascent  for  a  period 
thirty  times  as  long  as  the  period  of  his  pre- 
sumption. And  Belaqua,  wbo  ha*  attained  tbe 
first  terrace",  a-swrts  that  be  must  wait  on 
the  first  terrace  a  duration  equivalent  to  the 
time  he  Inst  in  bis  earlv  life  hv  procrastination. 
lint  it  se*  ms  that  the  time  of  delay  may  Ik-  short- 
ened by  tbe  progress  of  piou*  people  still  on  earth. 
Here  we  note  a  striking  contrast  between  the  ©ouls 
t  hat  desire  purification  and  those  who  peopled  the 
rounds  of  the  inferno.  The  spirit  of  those  in  hell 
is  that  of  bitterness  against  other*.  They  do  not 
look  for  help  Ironi  entfj K-ration.  Having  at- 
tacked society  by  mortal  sin  they  find  their 
•  !.-.  (K  returned  or  reflected  back  U)Htn  them  ss 
pain  and  limitation.  They  curse  their  fellow 
men  and  do  not  wi.-b  cooperation.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  --good  of  the  intellect,"  which  is 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  grace  as  the 
-nprt'tne  principle  of  the  uniivroe  and  its  corol- 
lary of  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  the  soul 
It  now  sees  all  pain  and  Inconve- 


is  in  purgatory. 
Vang* 
memis   of    in 


*  to  In-  angels  in  disguise— to  be,  In  fact,  tbe 
nti-eHnary    inejuis    of    purification    and    progr 
Ibis  mountain  of  purification  Is  Indeed  tbe  steep- 


( st  ascent  in  tbe  world,  being  steeper  than  «->. 
|!ut,  as  Virgil  assures  Dante,  "the  more  one 
inoimtsthe  W  it  pains  him,"  and  "when  It  be- 
t  omes  as  pleasant  and  easv  to  climb  as  it  Is  to  float 
down  stream  In  a  l>oai."'theu  one  DM  Indeed  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  has  rooted  out 
not  only  the  ba'olts  of  sinning,  but  also  all  the  pro- 
clivitieH  and  tendencies  to  It,  and  there  in  no  long- 
i  r  any  danger  of  temptation  because  the  fall  light 
■  >f  the  intellect  enables  him  to  nee  the  true  nature 
of  all  deeds,  and  he  loves  the  good  and  hate*  the 
evil  quite  sjiontanenusly. 

The  divine  charity  that  prays  fur  others  and 
seeks  their  eternal  good  with  missionary  seal 
avails  to  help  them  up  the  mountain  of  purtftca- 
[  Ion.  As  the  souls  who  are  detained  on  the  first 
circle  on  account  of  their  procrastination  loag  for 
the  time  when  they  may  enter  upon  their  purga- 
tion, they  chant  the  Miserere,  the  Flfty-An* 
Psalm,  full  of  longing  for  purification:  "Wash  aae 
thoroughly  from  mine  Iniquity  and  cleanse  sae 
front  my  sin.  Fur  1  acknowledge  soy  tranagrei- 
slon's." 

In  the  terrestrial  paradise,  which  is  the  plaee  of 
transfigured  and  jwrfected  nusaan  society  on 
i  arih,  Dante  finds  tbe  Church.  It  hi  a  complex 
swulKil,  bodying  forth,  a*  ocmsaantary  has  aoxsV 
ciently  shown,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  HpiriL  the 
KM-ular  and  celestial  virtue*,  the  books  oi  the 
New  and  Old  Tewtaiaenta,  tbe  divine  and  hopaaa 
natures  of  Christ,  the  old  and  new  dispense  Una*. 
and  finally  Divine  Tbeolusry  heraatf  in  tbe  nereost 
of  lleatrice  descending  from  Heaven.  Tbe  history 
of  the  Church  hv  symbohw*)  and  Its  four* 
prophesied.  Dante  passes  through  the  water* 
of   Lethe    and    become*    oblivious    of   his  saortal 

iuat  Let  be  is  an  essential  pniduct  of  the  pro- 
cess of  purification  uiunl  lie  obvious  to  every  one 
mIio  rctie.  ik  upon  the  nature  of  it.  Tbe  river  of 
forget f nines*  does  not  destroy  or  Impair  in  any 
way  the  recollection  of  deeds'  done  in  the  body, 
but  it  changes  esseutlally  the  quality  of  that 
minion.  In  tbe  Inferno  state  of  the  soul,  rtins 
had  Iteen  couuuitted  as  though  they  were  the 
special,  private  or  pervnml  interest  of  the  individ- 


ual dt«T,  and  their  punishment  was  looked  upon 
as  though  coming  from  an  alien  interest  outside 
of  ibe  doer.  Memory  of  the  Inferno  therelore 
would  preserve  tbe*  dualism  of  the  selfish 
versus  tbe  avenging  social  whole.  Hut  Purga- 
toiy  so  eradicates  this  sense  ol  dualism  that  it 
leads  the  individual  to  feel  that  hi^  real  essential 
self,  his  diviue  self  in  fact,  is  tbe  self  em- 
luHJied  in  tbe  institutions  of  civlUaatioa.  With 
this  insight  he  comes  to  see  all  human  history  as 
bis  own  history  and  to  sympathise  with  the  action 
oi  the  social  whole  in  'relation  to  the  individual. 
Hence  he  adopts  the  action  of  the  social  whole  as 
bis  own  essential  acts  and  ignores  bis  part icu tar 
rights  and  wrong*  as  op|M»ed  to  the  universal 
right  of  society.  He  therefore  loses  tbe  interest  of 
personal  memory  in  hiuuelf  and  looks  upon  him- 
self as  an  alien  personality  quite  outside  of  bis 
new  self  that  has  grown  as  a  second  nature,  a  re- 
generated self  through,  the  struggle  of  purgatory. 
Be  love*  his  new  Uto,  which  is  ld  conformity  with 
the  life  of  ciriuxation  and  divine-world  order,  and 
he  loves  whatever  deeds  of  his  old  life  contributed 
to  forming  this  new  life.  This  is  the  bath  in  the 
stream  Eunoe  which  brings  to  memory  the  good 
deeds  of  past  life.  The  bath  in  Lethe  is  the  death 
of  tbe  old  Ufe. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  progress  in  the  theo- 
retical mind  itself,  which  Dante  and  his  like  well 
know,  tbat  has  an  effect  io  raising  tbe  aooi  above 
sense  and  memory  into  tbe  realm  of  intuition  of 
ideas.  After  any  one  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  a  given  province,  he  abides 
by  the  general  symbols  that  sum  up  bis  knowl- 
edge in  the  form  of  abstract  ideas,  Tbese  indicate 
to  uira  not  mere  dead  classification  and  mere  sum- 
maries of  observation  in  the  form  of  statistics,  but 
concrete  principles  involving  both  energies  and 
laws,  so  that  they  explain  not  only  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  that  are  collected  in  the  science. 
I  ut  also  furnish  a  iiermanent  image  of  the  eternal 
pns'ess  manilested  in  tbe  farts  and  phenomena 
treated  of  in  tbe  science  of  which  he  Las  become 
tbe  master. 

At  this  point  of  insight  into  principles  and  their 
energies  and  laws,  which  produce  tbe  processes  of 
nature  and  Ufe,  the  mind  contemplate**  what  is  es- 
sential and  therefore  necessary,  and  is  thereupon 
released  from  the  obligation  to  retain  all  the  data 
of  observation  which  bad  to  be  nsed  at  first  in  or- 
der to  discover  the  principle.  The  facts  and  data 
are  only  a  scaffolding  useful  while  the  temple  was 
building.  For  tbe  temple  is  not  built  on  the  scaf- 
folding, but  on  its  own  foundations;  and  although 
useful  in  the  process  of  building,  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  So  the  facts  and  phenomena  are  the  acci- 
dental illustrations  of  the  principles  which  point 
out  the  way  to  their  discovery  and  now  may  be 
forgotten.  The  scientific  mind  bathes  in  tbe  wa- 
ters of  Lethe  and  washes  sway  the  memory  of 
facts  that  were  once  imprisoned  iu  mechanical 
theories  or  systems  of  classification  or  statistical 
results. 
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CONCORD  SAGES. 


Beautiful  Weather  Cheers 
Their  Active  Minds. 

Dr.  Parson's  Translation  of  Dante's 
"Purgatorio." 

Professor    Davidson  Heads  a  Paper  on, 
"OonTiTio." 


"the  sins  done  in  tho  body  axe  burned  sxd  ported 

f.way."  Tbey  are  not  punished.  And  then  there 
■  a  meditation,— first,  upon  tbe  virtue  opposed  to 
the  sin  for  which  they  are  being  punished  ;  and 
then,  a  meditation  upon  toe  sin  itself. 
The  queition  was  put  burs  tho 
other  day,  why  the  .virtne  was  put 
before  the  vice.  That  seems  to  me  an  eitromMy 
easy  question  to  aDiwer.  Any  person  who  has 
ever  taken  the  first  step  tn  trying  to  educate  any- 
body oufht  to  know  tbat  it  Is  of  far  tnofe  im- 


portance to  pnt  the  virtne  tirst,  to  show  itt  nesn- 
17,  and  tneu.  by  contrast,  tn  eaow  Ibe  deformity 
of  tbe  vice.  Uotil  yoo  see  all  the  beauty,  6Lr&igb{- 


rsracux  BBsraros  to  ra  wiBmuoeiD,] 

Cohcobs,  July  26.— The  wealbor  was  beauti- 
ful this  morning,  and  there  was  another  large 
audience  present  at  the  Hillside  cb-.pel  at  the 
session  of  the  school  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Par- 
sons of  Boston,  who  was  to  have  read  his  own 
translarian  of  canto  XSli.  of  the  "Purgatorlo," 
was  anable  to  be  present,  and  In  his  absence  tbe 
translation  waB  read  and  commented  npon  by 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson  of  Orange,  N.  J.» 
who,  while  objecting  to  some  things  In  the  doc- 
tor's work,  said  tbat  he  had  accompUrbed  an 
extremely  difficult  task  Id  a  highly  creditable 
manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  translation 
Professor  Davidson  lead  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  tbe  ',Con'vtTio.,' 

This  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read 
a  paper  on  "Dante  and  Beatrice." 

Hev.  R.  A-  Holland,  S.T.D.,  of  New  OrlnaAV 
La.,  wbo  was  to  have  lectured  on  the  "Para- 
dl&o"  tomorrow  morning,  bas  sont  word  tbat  be 
cannot  do  so;  and  Dr.  Harris  will  read  a  second 
paper,  supplementary  to  the  one  read  last  night, 
opon  "Dante's  Myiiioloiry." 

The  Purtratorio  proper,  bald  Protestor  David- 
son, is  dlv'dcd  Into  sovcd  circles,  unci  In  each  of 
tuois  circles  Is  ponishod  some  particalar  one  of 
tbe  seven  capital  crimes,  bsplnmng  with  the  low- 
e*:,  which  is  pride,  and  ending  with  the  highest, 
which  ii  incontinence.  Those  sttis  that  pni<r 
mou  deeply  Into  the  sonl  and  arc  likely  to  be  (be 
(round  and  source  of  ol  her  sins  are  pn»i«bcd  tbe 
most  deeply ;  whereas,  those  that  are  most  purely 
fleshly  and  do  not  enter  deeply  into  the  soul  are 
nearer  to  the  top  of  the  sixthly  paradise.  In 
each  of  those  circles  we  flud  are  punlshinonts 
whereby  the  effect  of  the  sin  upon  the  lower 
faculties  of  tbe  human  bein«,  the  sensitive  facul- 
ties, Is  destroyed.  It  Is  not  reaDy  a  punishment 
at  all,  because  the  tins  of  all  those  who  are  In 

fiargatorr  are  already  forgiven,  and  they  can  no 
oncer  sin.  It  Is  simply  a  horning  away  of  the 
remnants  of  tbe  sin  in  the  lower  faculties.  Yon 
remember  that  Hamlets  'atbsr  6peaks  of  that; 


Bess  and  uprightness  of  tbe  virtue,  yon  have  no 
standard  whereby  to  try  the  ngUneas  of  the  vice. 
The  crooked  does  not  rcesiuxa  the  swatsht,  but 
the  straight  meascres  tbe  exooaed.  You  would 
never  think  of  makiotr  children  familiar  with  vice 
fir.t,  in  order  to  ms*e  tbera  dislike.  It.  The 
ebaocss  are  that  they  would  like  it  unless  they 
had  a  stp.miard  of  beanttfnl  virtue  whereby  to 
try  it.  Boih  parts  of  tbe  nature  hare  to  bs  pori- 
fiod— the  lower  nature  and  tbe  intellect;  ana  the 
medhatioo  purines  tbe  intellect. 

Then  there  Is  la  each  circle  a  Urge  number  of 
examples,  headed,  in  every  case,  by  the  "Virgin 
Mary.  She  Is  tbe  example  of  every  one  of  the 
virtues. 

Then  there  Is  an  angel  af  each  particular  on*. 
Thb  angel  utters,  hi  every  cise.  ono  of  the  beati- 
tudes from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel. 
In  one  case,  and  in  the  presentioBiauce,  thnro  was 
no  beatitude  that  would  exactly  knit  avarice  and 
greed  and  gluttony.  So  one  of  thdin  Is  divided 
into  two.  "Blessed  are  tboy  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness"  Is  divided  Into  two 
parts,  and  tn  x ill  canto  It  Is;  "Blessod  are  ftey 
are  they  that  thirst  after  rlchfeonboess,"  the  bun- 
gt  r  being  omitted,  and  in  the  next  one  the  "han- 
ger" Is  pnt  in.  Iu  the  one  cew  tbe  empbasU  Is 
placed  upon  tho  word  "rigMeonsne&t,  and  In 
the  other  upon  ihe  word  "hunger,"  because  It  is 
the  sin  of  gluttony  that  is  being  punished  tn  one, 
and  tn  tbe  other  the  sin  of  injustice. 

This  canto  was  written  fey  bante  evidently  for 
a  pecnllar  pnrpose.  He  maets  with  Statins  In  the 
fifth  circle,  or  tbe  circle  of  avarice.  Under  the 
name  of  Statins  he  wiehee  to  show  how  duflcnlt 
it  was,  not  for  Chrisriaun  of  his  own  dsy,  but  for 
pagans,  to  rise  to  Chrisri*nTty  ■  to  show  the  diffl- 
cultisa  which  the  early  ChristiLns  had  to  enoonu- 
t3r  in  trying  to  rise  from  paganism  to  Chriitisra- 
ity.  He  wants  also  to  show  that  the  pagan  vir- 
tues, however  high,  were  not  sofBcient  to  give 
man  the  highest  salvAtion.  Of  course,  from  our 
point  of  view,  it  is  pitiful  that  heshonldeay  that; 
that  he  should  6ee  no  savhig  power  in  the  high- 
est moral  worth,  As  yon  know,  be  leaves  Virgil, 
wbo  is  accused  of  no  sin,  and  endiee 
Stp.tins,  who  was  a  pretty  bad  man,  according  to 
his  own  account:  and  who  bas  lived  In  almo6t  all 
the  circles;  that  is,  be  has  spent  several  hundred 
vesrs  In  the  circle  of  the  avaricious;  and  there 
are  still  several  hundrod  years  to  be  accounted 
for  which  he  must  have  spent  in  the  lowerrircles. 
So,  although  he  was  a  very  lnkewarm  Christian, 
nevertheless  he  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  joyi 
of  paradise  after  a  very  long  time. 

with  this  Introduction.  Professor  Davidson 
read  the  translation  of  Dr.  Parsons,  printed 
copies  of  whicb  had  previonsry  beep  distributed 
among  the  audience  i  as  be  read,  he  commented 
rapidly  npon  the  important  passages. 

He  then  read  his  paper  upon  the  "Convlvlo,** 
which  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention. 
and  which  occupied  the  tune  until  the  close  of 
the  session. 
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STILt    IT    IB    PAssTL 
Pr«fc>*or     D»Tlas«W     ■**      ICrs.      dollsv 

nsrd  Htwt  Talk  Atv«at  UU  Wsrfcsr 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  20.— Tbe  moJblrtg 
trains  from  Boston  brought  a  larg&4&lega- 
iion  of  philosophers  and  philosophers  in 
chrysalis.  Tbe  robins  and  sparrows  chirped 
merrily  among  the  trees,  which  surround 
tbe  Orchard  House,  cot  at  all  perturbed  by 
tbe  depth  of  the  great  themes  which  now 
occupy  the  giant  minds  in  the  little  cbapeL 
Even  t_e  marble  features  of  Plato  this 
morning  seemed  to  look  less  severe  as  be 
gazed  out  at  the  beautiful  picture  of 
nature. 

At  9.30  o'clock  Professor  Harris  called 
tbe  school  to  order  and  introduced  Pro- 
lessor  Davidson,  wbo  read  Dr.  Parker's 
translation  of  Canto  xxtL  of  the  Purtiatorio. 
the  translator  himself  being  unable  to  at- 
tend. Professor  Davidson  commented  on 
certain  points  in  the  translation,  and 
while  he  diflerad  to  some  extent  with  Dr. 
Parker's  idtas.  be  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  excellent  manner  iu 
which  tbe  work  had  been  performed.  After 
tho  reading  of  Dr.  Parker's  paper  Proleasor 
Davidson  road  an  interesilug  paper  m> 
Dante's  "Convivio."  The  notably  points 
touched  upou  in  Proletaar  DaVfjUorVl  ln" 
troductory  remarks  were  the  fnijowing: 
The  seven  circles  of  tbe  Purgaiono,  ln  each 
of  whicb  soma  one  of  the  seven  capital 
crimes  is  punished;  tbe  siustbat  eutor  most 
deeply  into  tbe  soul,  and  are  thus  the 
foundation  of  other  slos^are  punished  th« 
most  deeply.  Profeuor  Davidson  cUlmed 
tbat  It  Is  not  really  a  punishment  at  alt 
because  tbe  bins  of  those  In  purgatory  are 
already  forriven— It  Is  simply  the  burning 
away  of  the  remnants  ol  sin  In  Die  lower 
faculties.  Sneakins:  of  Canto  xxll..  he 
said:  This  canto  was  written  by  Dame 
for  a  peculiar  purpose,  evidently.  He 
meets  with  Melius  ln  the  filth  circle, 
which  Is  the  circle  of  avarlea.  and  wUbes 
to  show  bow  diillcult  It  la  for  Pagans  to  n-c 
to  Christianity.  Printed  conlus  of  Dr. 
Parker's  paper  were  distributed  amoi.fr 
Ue  audience  so  that  they  could  better  fo.- 
luw  Professor  Davidson's  commentaries. 
His  readlug  of  tbe  "Convivio"  wo*  atten- 
tively listened  to. 

This  evening  the  little  chapel  was  coav 

riletely  filled,  and  It  was  aaid  to  ba  the 
argest  audience  ever  ln  attend  euro  at  tha 
school.  Many  uew  faoea  were  to  be  seen. 
consplclous  among  thorn  wera  Miss  lxmisa 
M-  Alcott  and  Mr*.  i>,  Lothrop  o(  boston, 
and  MissKdwards  of  Mount  Holyoka  bsm- 
Inarr.  This  large  atteudeDcewai  doobtlsaa 
due  to  the  fact  of  tbe  geusrat  dculre  to  hear 
fis  speaker  auuounccd    Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
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Howe  of  Boston.  Mr*-  Howe's  topic  was 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  ln  commencing  her 
lecture  bbe  spoke  of  her  studies  of  the  (Treat 
Do-'t  in  the  pas l.  and  the  vmdpessoi  tbe 
scenes  as  daplcWd  to  her  mmd  in  the  great 
poem.  She  aaid  thai  among  her  deepest 
personal  recollections,  was  that  of  a  Christ- 
mas sermon,  devised  by  her  and  preached 
to  au  audience  in  a  far-off  isle.  In  which  sbo 
tried  to  depict  certain  scenes  tn  tbe  poem. 
The  poem  has  lor  Iu  central  point,  a  woman 
—lu  his  dark  spots  tbe  words  of  his  Udy  re- 
stored bis  courage.  Dante's  lovo  for  Bea- 
trice dates  from  the  completion  of  bi&  ninth 
year  and  tho  beginning  of  hers.  He  first 
sees  her  at  a  May  party  at  the  house  of  her 
father;  bis  second  meeting,  face  to  face, 
was  nine  years  alter  the  hr«t  encounter :  be 
now  beams  to  dream  ol  her  in  bis  sleepiue 
moments  and  rhyme  of  her  in  his  waking: 
and  now  begins  ln  bim  a  long  penod  of 
heart-alcknes5.  bis  friends  notice  bis  altered 
In  >k  and  ask  the  causa  He  con  (eases  It  Is 
the  master  passion.  He  now  begins  to  have 
very   contradictory   thoughts   about   lore; 


here  read  extracts.  Dante's  desolation  at 
the  loss  of  Beatrice  was  then  spoken  «*L 
He  speaks  of  It  tn  a  sonnet  The  pasalnc  of 
a  band  of  pilgrims  In  tbe  street  sogiresoi  to 
him  tbat  they  do  not  know  of  this  sweat 
saint  or  her  death  or  else  tber  would  atop  to 
weep.  Mrs.  Howe  then  spoke  of  tho  spirit- 
ual character  of  love  and  of  lu  deep  rela- 
tions to  human  life.  Many  garms  of  truth 
applicable  to  th.  affection  of  the  social  Ufe 
of  today  were  elicited  during  Mrs.  Howa's 
portrayals  and  analysis  of  Danta'a  Iota. 


Harriette  Shattuck 
Boston  Transcript 
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CONCORD    SCHOOL    OP    PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  DlYIMONS  OF  THE'DrVrNE  UOMKDV." 

The  three  part*  of  the"Di  vine  Comedy  "deal 
with  the  three  conditions  of  the  aoul  conse- 
quent upon  ita  attitude'  towards  ain.  Tbe 
consequence  of  ain  indulged  in  is  the  them** 
of  the  "Inferno;"  that  of  the  "Purgatorio"  is 
the  consequence  of  sin  repented  of,  and  of 
the"Paradiao,"  sin  overcome.  The  method  of 
prose  in  dealing  with  these  themes  would  be 
to  review  in  general  the«e  sins  and  show  in 
detail  and  in  process  of  time  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  sinner.  But  the  poet  must 
employ  a  different  method.  He  aeizes  a 
special  instance  of  a  special  sin  and  in  one 
vivid  picture  portrays  the  manifold  conse- 
quences of  that  sin  as  they  would  be  if  inten- 
sified into  one  momentary  effect.  Dante's 
special  instances  of  the  punUhment  of  a 
special  sin  in  a  special  man  or  woman  stand 
for  all  like  instances  of  the  same  sin  in  any 
human  being  of  any  time.  Mankind  univer- 
sally, as  he  brings  his  deed'  upon  himself 
by  bis  own  free  act,  is  the  real  theme  of 
the  poem,  which  teaches  this  truth  in 
tbe  poet's  manner  by  symbolizing  the  gen- 
eral truth  in  the  special  illustration,  thus 
veiling  his  real  meaning  in  figures  and  per- 
sonifications, and,  as  Goethe  expressed  it. 
objectifying  a  fact  of  human  nature  into  an 
imaginary  form  in  actual  space. 

Tbe  key  to  the  movement  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy"  lies  in  the  antithesis  of  sel6sbness 
to  that  unselfishness  which  is  a  union  with  all 
society  in  one  universal  brotherhood.  Dante 
has  a  profound  insight,  not  only  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  sin  and  Its  appropriate 
consequences,  but  also  into  the  effect  of  the 
sin  upon  others  that  the  sinner  and  the  re- 
action of  the  freedom  of  these  others  upon 
the  Individual.  He  sees  that  society  can  do 
much  for  the  individual  in  return  for  his 
little  mite,  and  in  proportion  as  tbat  mite  is 
material  or  spiritual  will  his  return  be  a  little 
or  an  infinite  amount.  It  la  when  he  is  in  tbe 
"mid-journey  of  his  lifV'  that  be  has  this  in- 
sight; and  just  as  the  specialist  aees  and 
describes  a  whole  species  from  the  sight  of  a 
little  specimen  (aa  Agasslc  could  tell  the 
kind  of  fish  from  a  single  scale)  so  Dante 
knows  tbe  history  of  all  humanity 
by  little  symptoms  and  examples  and 
In  the  deed  be  sees  all  Its  pre- 
suppositions and  Its  consequences  He 
makes  Virgil  aay  tbat  he  [Dante]  must  help 
his  country  by  printing  the  sins  of  Florence 
tn  the  guise  of  poesy,  since  he  Is  prevented 
by  his  exile  from  helping  her  through  poli- 
tics. So  with  Virgil,  who  represents  science 
or  earthly  wisdom  as  his  guide  ;  he  descends 
into  hell,  mounts  the  hill  of  purgatory  and 
ascends  into  paradise,  that  all  mankind  may 
know  and  see  with  him  the  horror  of  the 
first,  the  necessity  of  the  second  and  the 
bliss  of  the  third;  and  all  these  states  are 
created  by  and  are  the  manifestation  of  that 
Divine  love  which  will  not  allow  the  soul  to 
lw  annihilated,  even  thongh  It  descends  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  Qod's  hand  Is 
under  the  sinner  everywhere,  leaving  him 
free  to  rise  or  fall  as  he  will,  but,  by  reason 
of  Its   participation  ln  his  nature,  forbidding 
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itp  extinction  into  formlessness  or  naught; 
fur  even  "if  I  descend  Into  hell  Thou  art 
there,"  upholding,  watting  for  my  return,  but 
never  compelling  it;  I  may  eta y  In  hell  if  I 
will. 

These  three  conditions  are,  therefore, 
the  results  of  man's  freedom  in  rebel- 
ling against  or  in  striving  towards  God's 
love.  The  crimes  which  ar$  punished 
in  the  Inferno  are  the  outcome  of 
the  sins  or  inclinations  towards  sins 
which  are  purged  in  the  Purjratorio;  and 
each  group  of  crimes,  with  each  of  the  seven 
nijiital  sins,  of  which  these  crimes  are  the 
daughters  (or  sons),  are  the  results  of  love 
misunderstood,  —  some  of  love  defective, 
others  of  love  excessive,  and  still  others  of 
love  perverted. 

The  condition  of  the  soul  Id  the  Inferno  is 
that  of  complete  selfishness.  The  capacity 
for  gTowtb  is  not  exercised,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  used  against  one's  fellow-men. 
The  souls  are  Immersed  in  their  sins  and  do 
not  see  that  it  is  their  own  deed  that  makes 
the  pain  of  their  condition.  They  lay  the 
Hume  on  society  and  consider  themselves  ill- 
iixed  because  society  punishes  them,  since 
they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  They 
"look  out  for  number  one"  and  get  all  they 
run  out  of  their  fellows.  They  do  not  see 
that  their  pain  is  the  result  of  their  own  free- 
iloiu  and  that  they  can,  if  they  will,  exert 
that  freedom  to  conquer  their  selfishness  and 
thereby  get  rid  of  their  sin-  When  they  do 
reach  this  standing  point,  they  are  in  the 
l'nrgatorio,  where  all  ills  are  a  means  of 
purification  and  the  soul  welcomes  pain  as 
a  means  of  reform.  The  practical  appli- 
cation here  is  that  we  should  use  every 
effort  to  help  those  bouIr  who  are  in  the  In* 
ferno  to  get  this  insight,  to  accept  their  pun- 
islinient  as  the  Just  return  of  their  deeds,  and 
rejoice  in  it  because  it  will  make  them  free 
of  their  sin.  For  it  is  not  only  after 
death  that  this  truth  applies.  It  applies  here 
and  now ;  and  souls  are  living  right  around 
us  who  are  in  hell  just  as  deep  and  terrible 
as  are  the  denizeus  of  Dante's  Inferno.  When 
these  souls  shall  have  passed  up  the  moun- 
tain of  purgatory  and  realized  the  earthly 
paradise  in  a  union  with  the  institutions  of 
eRiih,  they  are  ready  to  ascend  still  further, 
inio  the  Paradiso,  where  self  Is  nothing  and 
humanity  is  all,  and  where  they  become 
im-ml*rs  of  the  invisible  church,  or  com- 
munion of  saints,  where  helpfulness  and  un- 
Ni-lrishneKB  and  love  reign  over  all,  and  where 
they  shall  see  God.  There  are  souls  in  all  of 
these  three  states,  or  there  may  be,  in  the 
earthly  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  after  death. 
And  (although  the  poet  could  not,  In  con- 
sistency with  his  method,  so  portray)  the 
name  soul  may  be  in  all  three  states  at  once, 
hnving  realized  his  best  self  in  one  particu- 
lar while  purifying  himself  in  another,  and 
yet  nnawakened  in  still  another ;  as,  for  in- 
stance (to  use  Professor  Harris's  illustration)  * 
a  soul  may  be  in  paradise  by  reason  of  gener- 
osity, in  purgatory  from  his  struggle  against 
incontinence,  and  in  hell  from  intemperance. 

The  seven  capital  sins  which  are  punished 
en  the  Purgatorio,  and  by  means  of  which 
penalty  the  sin  is  removed,  are,  In  their  ol- 
der of  heinoueneu,  pride,  envy,  anger,  sloth 
or  lukewarmneaa  In  love,  avarice,  gluttony 
and  lust.  This  order,  on  first  sight, 
seems  arbitrary,  and,  indeed,  the  north- 
ern natures,  with  their  calmer  temperament, 
and  their  ideal  of  the  aacredneaa  of  the 
family,  would  he  likely,  and  with  Justice,  to 
Insist  that  the  seventh  sin  he  placed  la  a  dif- 
ferent position.  Tet  the  reason  lot  this  order 
is  a  good  one.  The  worst  sins  are  those 
which  are  spiritually  wont ;  that  is,  which 
symbol iae  aelflehneee,  or  isolation  frees 
others,  In  the  greatest  degree.  Pride  is  free- 
wlll  exercised  to  its  fullest  fa  selfishness ;  h> 
continence  is  lack  ef  win.  Pride  la  eoan- 
plete  isolation.  The  proud  man  wants  noth- 
ing that  his  fellow  has.  He  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  himself,  and  wilt  do  nothing  and 
receive  nothing  from  mankind.  This  sin  is 
purged  by  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights, 
which  bow  the  back;  while  examples  of 
humility  and  of  pride  brought  low  are  paint- 
ed on  the  rocks  of  this  circle  of  purgatory, 
and  the  angels  sing  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  the  exponent  of 
humility.  The  proud  souls  are  glad  of  their 
burden,  since  it  is  the  means  of  their  reform ; 
and  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  la  true 
of  att  the  eouls  U  pwgatorjr.  The  rarnfti  of 
this  sin  of  pride  are  pictured  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  Inferno  by  the  traitors  who  are  en- 
veloped In  the  Icy  lake  of  Cocytu*,  where 
Lucifer,  chief  of  traitors  and  king  of  the 
proud,  dwells  and  reigns,  with  Judas  as  his 
chief  attendant.  The  next  sin  is  envy,  and 
the  expurgation  of  envy  is  by  means 
of  an  iron  thread  sewing  together  the 
eyes   of    the    sinner.      Bnvy    differs    from 


and  arises  above  pride,  in  that  it 
does  want  something  of  its  fetlowa.  But 
it  is  a  terrible  sin,  because  it  wishes  evil  to 
them  In  return.  It  wants,  to  take  away  good 
from  another.  Its  eyee  are  blinded.  The 
daughters  of  envy  are  punished  in  the  Infer- 
no by  various  terrible  torments.  They  are 
many,  and  are  placed  In  "a  place  stonavbnilt 
throughout,  called  Malebolgc,"  of  a  livid 
hue,  as  envy  is.  They  are  as  follows :  Sedu- 
cers, who  are  scourged  by  demons;  flatter- 
ers, immersed  In  filth ;  almonists  (principally 
popes),  fixed  in  circular  holes,  head  down- 
ward and  their  feet  burned  with  flickering 
rlames;  soothsayers  and  sorcerers,  who.  ha v- 
ing  tried  to  pry  into  the  future,- now  are 
compelled  to  walk  with  their  faces  twisted 
so  that  their  tresses  fall  over  their  bosoms, 
and  they  must  walk  backwardjin  order  to  see; 
barterers  and  peculators,  who  are  plunged  In 
a  lake  of  boiling  pitch  and  guarded  by  de- 
mons, who  thrust  those  down  who  try  to 
rise ;  hypocrites,  who  must  pace  up  and  down 
under  the  pressure  of  gilded  cloaks  with 
leaden  linings;  thieves,  who  are  persecuted 
by  serpents  and  transformed  into  their  like- 
ness by  a  process  before  which  the  Imagina- 
tion stands  appalled ;  evil  counsellors,  in  the 
torment  of  spiral  flames,  which  have  become 
so  at  one  with  tbem  that  the  flame,  and  not 
thesoiil.is  even  the  instrument  of  speech; 
schismatics  and  heretics,  with  limbs  torn 
off  and  bodies  mangled,  one,  who  has  dis- 
rupted the  family,  carrying  his  head 
in  his  hand;  finally,  alchemists,  forgers 
and  counterfeiters,  sfflicted  with  grievous 
diseases  and  loathsome  sores.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  punishments  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  terrible  realism  and  the  greatest 
fficzsraent  of  a  fertile  imagination  that  the 
world  of  literature  has  ever  produced.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  "In- 
ferno." 

Next  to  envy  comes  anger,  portrayed  in 
the  "Purgatorio"  by  a  thick  smoke,  through 
which  Dante  himself  passes  in  company  with 
the  other  repentant  souls.  And  when  we 
look  into  the  "Inferno"  for  the  daughters  of 
this  sin  (the  acts  themselves,  as  daughters  of 
the  mother  sin  that  produces  them),  we  And 
the  violent  plunged  in  a  river  of  blood;  the 
suicides,  changed  into  trees,  are  not  allowed 
to  have  their  bodies  again  at  the  resurrection, 
because  tbey  have  destroyed  these  bodies  by 
self-murder ;  and  the  violent  against  God,  or 
blasphemers,  who  are  under  a  slow  shower 
of  liquid  fire.  Fraud  and  usury  are  also  pun- 
ished here.  These  three  sins— pride,  envy 
and  anger,  with  their  "daughters,"  are  the 
results  of  love  misapplied,  or  turned  from  Its 
proper  channel— made  self-love  instead  of 
love  of  God,  and  of  humanity,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  Anger  is  less  than  the  oth- 
er two,  because  they  strike  at  institutions, 
and  it  only  at  Individuals. 

The  fourth  sin  is  lukewarmness  or  tardi- 
ness in  doing  good  and  in  following  the 
right.  This  is  love  defective,  and  we  see  It 
purged  by  the  possession  of  sn  eager  desire 
to  go  forward;  their  seal  keeps  them  rapidly 
in  progress,  unresting  in  their  desire  to  show 
their  zeal  in  the  service  of  God. 

Love  excessive  produces  avarice,  gluttony 
and  incontinence,  and  these  are  purged  in 
like  manner,  each  with  its  appropriate  pen- 
alty in  the  shape  of  the  return  of  the  deed 
upon  the  doeT,  in  order  that  the  doer  shall  be 
able  to  rise  out  oThls  sin.  This  Is  the  wean- 
ing of  the  "Purgatorio"  which  differs  from 
the  "Inferno"  in  that  It  contains  and  is  based 
upon  repentance.  Repentance  Is  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Inferno  and  Purgatorio. 
Thoee  who  have  repented  will  be  glad  of 
tills  punlsltment,  which  Is  punishment  only 
In  the  reformatory  or  kindly  sense,  snd  will 
joyfully  endure  their  period  of  purgation  In 
order  to  free  themselves  from  sin.  Those 
who  have  not  repented,  who  do  not  recognize 
their  sinful  state,  who  see  only  selfishness  in 
everything,  are  In  the  Inferno.  But  the 
discovery  of  unselfishness  In  another  leads 
them  out  of  this  hopeless  condition,  for  as 
soon  as  they  see  that  they  are  in  hell  they 
will  begin  to  get  ont  of  it. 

It  Is  true  that  Dante  gives  no  certain  aaeu- 
rsnee  that  a  soul  can,  when  onoe  in  the  In. 
ferno,  get  out  of  It  Into  the  Purgatorio. 
He  rather  intimates  the  contrary,  as  his  sect, 
and,  indeed,  eccleaiastlcism  generally,  has 
taught.  But  taking  the  poem  in  Its  uni- 
versal application  to  all  mankind,  be- 
fore as  well  aa  after  death,  we  may, 
with  the  certainty  of  obecrvatloa,  assert  that 
the  soul  may  and  does  lssae  trosa  bell  and  go 
through  purgatory  into  heaven.  Looking  at 
the  poem  in  this  light,  with  death  as  aa  in- 
cident and  not  as  a  dead  wall  beyond  which 
there  Is  no  changs,  we  draw  a  aaost  woewier- 
fnl  lesson  of  faith  and  of  Joy  Hsll  then  be- 
comes a  state  wherein  the  sinner  Is  poetshsd, 
because  his  fellows  return  upon  him,  ta  jsa- 


tice,  his  own  deed,  and  because  God  In  his 
love  allows  him  to  be  free  and  to  exeroasavsna 
freedom  even  to  the  utmost  wkasdn— a, 
waiting  till  he  shall  turn,  and  then  steading 
ready  in  his  grace  to  help  him  to  rise.  The 
Inscription  over  the  gate  of  bell  which  pro- 
claims "All  hope  abandon,  ye  that  easts 
here,"  is  translated  as  meaning  that  while 
ye  are  In  hell  there  is  no  hope  for  yon,  hen 
not  necessarily  that  ye  cannot  ever  gat  eat 
of  hell  and  into  hope  again.  In  this  light, 
which  Is  the  light  of  reason  and  of  revelation, 
we  may  and  ought  to  view  the  great  aoaat, 
at  least  in  its  practical  application  to  oar 
own  lives  today.  That  Dante  did 
not  himself,  in  spite  of  his  theolo- 
gy, liave  an  Inkling  of  this  truth  Is  extremely 
improbable,  when  we  consider  the  wonder- 
ful insights  he  did  possess,  Insights  which 
have  been  possessed  by  very  few  in  the  cen- 
turies that  have  followed  him.  Reason 
denies  eternal  punishment,  for  the  insight 
into  the  nature  of  God  (as  a  personality 
revealed  to  man  In  the  Christ,  who  leaves 
man  free  to  rise  or  fall),  forbids  the  limiting 
of  the  freedom  of  any  special  individual  by  a 
period  of  time.  '  If  man  is  free  he  must  be 
free  by  nature,  and  if  free  by  nature  he 
must  l>e  free  after  death  as  well  as  before, 
and  If  not  as  free  to  turn  and  be  good  then 
a*  now  he  is  not  free  at  all.  To  limit  free- 
dom is  to  deny  It.  The  dogma  of  everlasting 
punishment  Is  unreasonable  and  illogical  in 
every  view,  unless  one  denies  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  The  word  "eternal"  may  and  often 
ought  to  be  translated  "spiritual"  rather 
than  "everlasting,"  and  in  this  sense,  aa 
Miss  Peabody  suggests,  the  term  "eternal  (of 
spiritual)  punishment"  is  eminently  time, 
since  all  God's  chastenings  are  spiritual. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  hell  is  everlasting 
and  punishment  everlasting,  for  as  creation 
Is  everlasting,  sin  and  therefore  penalty 
must  also  be ;  but  that  any  one  individual 
soul  shall  forever  stay  in  hell,  that  he  shall, 
because  of  the  accident  of  death,  be  deprived 
of  the  blessing  of  repentence  and  the  conse- 
quent chance  for  reform,  is  to  deny  God's 
justice  and  mercy  and  his  everlasting  lore, 
And  we  have  no  good  authority  in  revela- 
tion, much  less  in  reason  (which  must  be  our 
final  test)  for  any  such  devilish  conception. 
Man  is  in  hell  so  long  as  he  sins;  when  he 
repente  he  goes  into  the  state  of  reform  or 
expurgation,  and  this  will  be  wasaaewUZi, 
for  the  grace  of  God-is  ever  with  him,  and  he 
must  one  day  return  to  the  source  of  bii 
being. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  attempt  to  give 
the  essence,  double-distilled,  of  two  lectures 
and  two  conversations  by  Professor  Harris. 
It  U  impossible  to  give  more  (baa  a  few  of 
the  many  wonderful  truths  bound  up  la  this 
beautiful  volume.  In  order  to  get  tbem  all, 
one  must  have  been  In  the  quiet  Concord 
chapel  during  the  past  week ;  and  even  then 
he  would  have  drunk  only  the  little  drop 
which  makes  one  thirst  for  more  and  more 
refreshment  from  Dante's  deep  and  overflow- 
ing spring.  at.  a.  a 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS, 

PBOFESSOR  DAVIDSON'S  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  CONVIVIO. 


Preliminary  I>Ueonrse  on  the  Purgmtorle 
—A  Difference  aa  to  Dinir'i  Meaning— 
Moral   Purpose   of  the  Convivio. 


Yeiterdsy  was  a  perfect  summer  day,  snd 
there  were  large  audiences  present  at  both  the 
morning  and  the  evening  sessions  of  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy,  the  Utile  Hillside 
chapel  beiog  completely  filled  by  philosophers 
and  a  few  worldly  minded  people,  whose 
dories  rendered  their  attendance  Impera- 
tive. In  the  morning,  Dr.  Poisons 
of  Boston,  who  was  to  have  rend  his  own 
translation  of  canto  xxlt.  of  the  Purgatorio, 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  ip  his  ahscuce  the 
translation  was  read  and  commented  upon  by 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson  of  Orance,  X.  J., 
who,  while  objecting  to  some  things  in  the  doc- 
tor's work,  said  that  he  had  accomplished  an 
extremely  difficult  task  In  a  hicrbly  creditable 
manner.  At  the  end  of  bis  critical  remarks, 
Professor  Davidsou  read  his  paper  u|k»i  the 
Convivio,  which  was  very  lotere^ilr.s*  and  WSJ 
very  attentively  listened  to.  The.  following  is  an 
abstract  :— 

"Whatever  other  fart  with  respect  to  Dsnte'a 
works  we  mav  u-  In  doubt  about,  with  regard  to 
their  pnrpose  there  can  lw  none.  Whatever  er- 
rors, moral   or    Intellectual,    Dante    mav    have 


fallen  into.— and  he  pleads  guilty  to  severAl.— no 
one  can  read  him  without  feeling  that  his  solo 
aim,  in  all  his  doings,  was  to  lead  men  to 
morality  and  religion,  which  were  then  not 
separated  in  men's  minds. 
Dante,  in  order  to  catch  t 
writes  a  scries  of  poems  toth 
love,  the  Ladr  Philosophy,  and  furnishes  them 
with  comments,  so  tuat  no  one  may  niis- 
undersland  their  meaning.  These  poems, 
with  their  commentaries  form  the  C'on- 
vivo,  which  was  Intended  tu  be  a.  treat- 
ise on  the  moral  virtues  and  the  oppo- 
site vices.    The  original  dr 3;oti  was  vast,  extend- 


in*;  to  15  treatises;    but  Hie  book  was  ne 
Ished,  and  onlv  fonr  treatise*,  apt  ear  ever  to  hsv 
been  written.   At  all  events,  only  four  have  com 


down  to  us.  The  tirst  is  introductory,  and  mats 
of  Dante's  design,  ami  the  need  for  ma  king  moral 
truth  popular.  Jt  doe:;  not,  like  the  rest,  start  with 
a  canzone  and  end  with  a  commentary,  as  nil  the 
rest  were  intended  to  do.  The  second  opens  with 
a  canzone,  and  In  the  main  gives  an  m-~ 
count  of  and  excuse  for  Dante's  new  love  and 
new  method.  The  third  gives  an  account  of  this 
new  love,  that  is,  philosophy,  and  dwells  upon 
her  charms.  Tbe  fourth  is  a  treatise  on  what 
Dante  regards  aa  the  source  of  all  virtue,  viz,  no- 
bility. The  remaining  11.  which  were  never 
written,  were  plainly  meant  to  be  so  inauy  trea- 
tises, that  is,  canzoni  and  commentaries,  on  the 
11  virtues  enumerated  by  Aristotle  and  com- 
mented on  bv  Thomas  Aqninat..viz,fortiiude.tciu- 
peranco,  liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity, 
love  of  honor,  clemency,  affability,  truth, 
gentleness,  justice.  It  will  l»e  observed  that 
amour,  these  virtues  are  not  Included  the  Chris- 
tian graces,  faiib,  hope  and  charity.  The  reason 
of  this  plainly  is  that  Dante  meant  to  treat  of 
tbem  in  another  and  final  work,  when  he  re- 
turned to  slug  the  glories  of  Beatrice.  And  this 
leads  os  naturally  to  the  question  when  the  Con- 
vivio was  written,  The  question  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  one.  and  is  not  entirely  settled;  but  I 
think  It  Is  sufficiently  clear  that  it  wan  written 
before  the  Divina  Com  media.  This  is  apparent 
from  two  facts:  (1.)  that  in  the  Cnimvu. Dante 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  ihe  greater 
work,  whereas  in  the  latter  be  makes  reference 
to  the  songs  of  the  Convivio;  (2)  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  he  makes  Beatrice  in  heaven 
correct  views  which  he  bad  maintained  in  the 
Convivio.  Nay,  more:  I  think  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the  reason  whv  the  Convivio  was  not  fin- 
ished was  just  becanse  Dante  found  a  superior 
vehicle  for  moral  tenchinu  in  the  other  kind  of 
literature  then  in  \02ne,  the  stories  of  monkish 
ecstasies.  How  he  caine  to  think  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  form  we  do  not  know.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Dante  did  not  finish  the  cbivulric  Con- 
vivio, and  he  did  tind  a  far  lw.i<cr  vehicle  for  con- 
veyinff  impressive  moral  virtues  liucluding  the 
Christian  graced)  ill  tbe  form  of  the  monkish  le- 
gends of  ecstatic  visions. 

Dante  treats  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  brief 
poetic  form,  mnnv  of  the  same  things  which  lie 
has  previously  treated  in  extended  and  even 
diffuse  philosophic  form  in  the  Convivio;  and 
hence  the  Convivio  is  by  far  tire  best  commentary 
we  possess  on  many  of  tbe  moot  difficult  poiuts 
of  tbe  Comedy. 

Dance  opens  the  Convivio  with  a  quotation  from 
Aristotle.  10  the  effect  that  all  men  desire  To 
know.  He  supposes  the  cause  of  this  desire  to 
be  the  universal  fad  that  every  thiiit'.  h>  divine 
impulse,  desires  its  own  perfection,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  eoul.  that  is,  its  ultimate 
felicitv  in  knowledge.  Daut-  ':i\es  some  tedious 
hnt  excellent  w»n.ns  for  write t    in    thu    vi.l-.if 

aialcct.  and  not  in  Latin,  the  truth 
being  that  he  wished  to  reach  the  common  pe«»- 
ple,  to  bring  moral  science  out  of  the  Latin  speak- 
ing cloister  into  the  street,  the  market  and  the 
home.  He  was,  indeed,  trying  to  do  for  moral 
science  what  some  oi  our  present  novelists  are 
irving  10  do  fur  economic;;!  science,  lie  com- 
plains th;:t  many  of  the  noble*-!  men  and  women 
of  his  time  are  uiminr  aw.,y  (nun  literature,  !<■- 
cause  those  who  have  it  in  ch..rge  have,  trans- 
formed it  from  a  lady  into  a  prostitute— a  remark 
which  applies  to  much  ot  the  literature  of  our 
own  day.  He  deientls  victoriously  every  attack- 
able point  of  his  purpose  und  iomi.il  presenta- 
tion. It  must  be  confused,  himvwr.  that  this 
first  treatise  is  to  us  didiise,  lung  winded,  aud,  in 
parts,  almost  trilling. 

In  the  second  ire. liise,  which  is  the  first  course 
In  his  banquet,  the  meat  is  represented  by  the 
canzone,  beginning.  "Yoi  chc,  hrteiiueiido  il  terxti 
del  uiovctc,  and  the  bread  by  a  verj  long  and 
dry'  commentary,  which  is  far  from  answering 
itsjpurpose,  in  aiding  the  digj>tio:i  of  the  meat. 

The  canzoni  iiiterpre!--d  hi  the  Convivio  were 
plainly  written  long  before  the  eoRiiutiitary,and 
were  not  Intended— mo  <l  01  them— tu  have  any  but 
a  literal  sense.  Tbe  allegorical  interpretation  is 
often  forced,  unnatural  ami  almost  ilnbh.-h. 

Dante  proceed^  by  argument,  to  establish  the 
existence  ot  tbe  ucaveu  moving  intelligence*  or 
amreU,  and  then  to  alTjlUfiO  IhtilD  iu  their  hier- 
archy. 

Having  explained  the  meaning  of  the  powers 
whom  he  addresses,  he  proceeds  to  explain  his 
request  and  the  grounds  of  it.  He  appeals  to  the 
Intelligences  that  move  the  heaun  of  love,  K- 
cause  he  is  snfTjring  from  love— from  the  conflict 
of  a  new  with  an  old  love;  of  the  new  love  for 

fhilosuphv,  with  the  awed  old  love  fur  lteatricc, 
bat  is.  revelation.  The  old  love  is  going  nway. 
and  the  new  one  is  taking  its  place,  and,  feeling 
ashamed  at  bis  own  mconstanev  and  yet  ricaua- 
ble  of  resisting  the  new  love,  he  makes  uis 
piteous  appeal  to  the  powers  of  love,  v,  ho  fully 
Justify  biiu,  and  declare  that  his  new  lou*  is  not 
Ineonsistcui  with  hisubl.  i  be  object  ot  the  old 
love  is  bevond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelli- 
gence. The  powers  that  move  the  heaven  of 
Venus  have  no  power  over  it.  lljatrice  if  shrined 
In  heaven:  with  love  for  her  the  v  have  nothing  to 
do.  Revelation  has  led  Dante's  toul  up  1o  1I10 
vision  of  God,  th?  primal  PUUXVC  and  object  of  all 
revelation;  ami  the  lo\e  for  the  revelation  has 
passed  into  tbe  love  for  the  thing  roAcnled,  and 
has  passed  bevond  change.  So  ihc  iDtclliEVnra 
that  rule  over  love  haM'  been  forc-d  to  transfer 
hip  temporal  love  (ot  that  wbicb  U  l*yond  their 
power  to  that  which  is  within  their  power.  So 
fhev  have  fixed  it  upon  philo*<»phv ,  »oincihing  nt 
once  worthv  of  hi*  love,  and  declined  to  rrmain 
alwavs  within  their  power.  So  he  is  not  guilty  of 
fickleness.  How  charmingly  in  tin*  whv  is  bliown 
tbal  the  love  of  bum. m  tnouce  II  entirelv  coin* 
pat t hie  with  love  for  revealed  truth'  in  this  con- 
nection Dame  stops  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Auuri  immortality,  whub  bo 
holds  to  lw  proved  Ivth  bv  (be  universal  content 
of  mankind,  by  reason  and  bv  revelation. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Edward 
Hoax  gave  a  recent  lou  and  mnslfttlt  to  the 
philosophers  at  her  Slam  street  re*ia*nce,  which 
wsi  hugely  attended. 

Tha  ErtulNf  tWaatoav. 
The  largest  audience  of  the   term  as   yet  «*■ 
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present  at  Lbe  chapol  in  the  evenings  to  hear 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  paper  on  "Dante  and 
Beatrice."     There    were    more   learned    people 

6 reseat  than  at  nov  previous  session,  aud  amoas 
lom  was  Miss  Loaisa  M.  Alcoti,  bcr  first  ap- 
nearance  at  the  school  this  season.  Those  who 
were  presont  were  amply  repaid  for  their  at- 
jpoJaDcc,  as  the  paper  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
heard  within  the  walla  01  the  Hllhudo  chapel. 
The  following  Is  aa  abstract:— 

This  picture,  which  has  been  such  a  boonlto 
humanity,  has  for  it*  central  inspiration  the  mem- 
ory ul  a  woinau.  hi  Tho  prologue  already  wo 
hear  of  hor.  it  is  sho  who  fiends  her  port  his  poet 
fuide.  When  be  shrinks  from  the  painful  pro- 
gress which  lies  before  him,  and  deems  the  com- 
ttsnionsuip  even  of  Virgil  an  insufficient  pledge 
of  safety,  the  words  of  bis  lady,  repeated  to  him 
by  Virgil,  ruise  bis  sinking  courage,and  giro  him 
strength  for  what  lies  before  him.  Dante  has  left 
to  posterity  a  work  unique  of  itself— a  romance 
of  a  childish  love,  which  grew  with  the  growth 
of  the  lover.  In  his  adolescence,  its 
intensity  at  times  overpowers  his  bodily 

The  virtues  that  built  up  his  towering  mi___ 

built  up  along  with  it  this  ideal  womanhood, 
which,  whetber  realising,  or  realizable,  or  neither, 
was  the  highest  aud  holiest  essence  which  his 
imagination  could  infuse  into  human  form.  The 
suoet  sbvness  of  that  first  peep  at  the  beautiful, 
of  that  first  thrill  of  the  master  chord  of  being  Is 
rendered  immortal  for  us  by  the  candor  of  this 
grcai  master.  \%  e  can  sec  tne  bUaruetaced  boy 
taken  captive  by  this  dazzling  vjhod  oi  Beatrice, 
"  "lis  own  closet,  there  to  hide  his 
r  found  in  love  a  thing  to  radiant. 
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retiring  to  his   own    closet,   there   to   hide   his 

ioy  at  having  found  in  love-  a  thing  so  radiant. 
Janie's  love  dates  from  the  completion  of  bis 
ninth  year  and  the  beginning  of  hers.  He  first 
sees  her  at  a  May  party  at  the  house  of  her 
father.  Her  apparel  was  of  the  most  noble 
nature,  a  subdual  and  becoming  crimson,  and 
she  wore  a  cincture  and  oruauieuts  suitable  to 
^45-  fhilrt'th  rears.  At  this  nahl  bli  taut  bona 
to  beat  with  painful  violence;  a  master  thought 
had  taken  possession  of  bim,  and  that  master's 
n.nne  was  well  koown  to  him,  as  how  should  it 
not  have  been  at  that  da  v  when,  if  ever,  love  was 
crowned  lord  of  all  ?  He  lebeld  in  her  a  de- 
meanor su  praiseworthy  and  so  noble,  as  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  line  of  Homer,— 

i  r,m  hvaven  bttc  had  Iter  birth,  and  not  from  mortal  earth 

His  glimpses  of  her  must  have  been  transient. 
He  tells  us  that  his  second  meeting,  face  to  face 
with  her,  occurred  nine  years  after  his  tirst  en- 
counter. The  childish  charm  had  now  ripened 
into  woman);  loveliness,  lie  lieholds  her  ar- 
ra\ed  in  purest  white,  walking  between  twonoble 
ladies.  He  uow  begins  to  uream  of  her  in  his 
sleeping  moments,  and  to  rhyme  of  her  in  his 
waking.  Now  begins  for  bim  a  season  of  love- 
lorn limine-  The  intensity  of  the  attraction  par- 
nl>  zes  in  him  the  power  of  approaching  its  ob- 
ject. Ue  Regies  to  have  manv  coiuradictorv 
thoughts  about  love  One  of  tbeBe  tells  him  that 
the  empire  of  love  is  good,  because  it  obstructs 
the  inclinations  of  its  vassals  from  all  that  is 
base;  the  opposite,  that  the  empire  of  love  is  not 
pood,  because,  the  more  absolute  the  allegiance  of 
its  vassal,  the  more  severe  and  woful  are  the 
straits  through  which  lie  must  needs  pa:>s. 

Mm.  Howe  then  graphically  described  Dant**s 
agitation  when  he  attended  a  party  with  a  friend 
and  found  Beatrice  there;  his  complete  discom- 
lilure  at  the  laughter  of  the  ladies,  including  that 
of  Beatrice  herself,  when  they  discovered  his 
awkwardness,  and  then  his  flight  from  the  house. 

After  Beatri<*'6  marriage,  the  thought  of  her 
continues  to  be  his  greatest  passion.  Upon  her 
dc.nh,  he  can  think  of  no  word6  but  those  with 
which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  bewaUcdthedesioil- 
iug  of  Jerusalem,  "How  doth  the  city  sit  deso- 
late." 

This  history  suggests  to  me  the  question 
whither  the  love  which  brings  and  binds  together 
men  and  women  call  in  any  way  typiry  the 
supreme  affect  ions  oi  the  soul.  Th  sit  it  was  sup- 
K'm\1  to  do  m.  in  media-vat  times  is  certain. 
Another  question  is  whether  the  heroic  mode  of 
loving  is  or  is  not  a  tost  an  in  our  days.  That  in 
our  time  this  attraction  should  nut  ont  into  a 
decorous  observance  of  rules  assist ingmutual  en- 
durance—what  does  itmean  ?  Is  Pan  dead  and 
all  the  other  trods  dead  with  him?  In  this  age, 
widely,  if  not  deeply,  critical,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  typical  affections  of  our  race.    We  contem- 

£lale;  we  compare.  Wordsworth  is  chosen  and 
\  run  dismissed.  We  are  not  too  rich  with 
laith.  Inspired  Browning  loses  himself  and  his 
music  in  the  di>msl  swamp  of  inetaphvsical 
simulation.  1  expect  to  he  well  visited  for  that; 
but  I  think  so.  It  teems  to  me  that  the  world  ha9 
lo*ttbc  desirefortruecompamonsbip.  "Tomarry, 
at  auction;  going,  goiug  at  so  niueh!"  How  can 
we,  who  have  but  uue  human  life  to  lire,  so  cheat 
ourselves  out  of  its  real  rights  and  privileges? 
This  trreat  problem  of  love  continues  to  be  full  of 
contradictory  aspects.  Where  love  is  not,  nothing 
is.  "From  all  inordinate  and  sinful  atfectious, 
good  Lord  deliver  us,"  is  a  good  prayer,  lint  we 
might  well  add,  "From  loveletsness  and  all  man- 
ner of  indifference,  good  Lord  deliver  us."  The 
heroic  sentiment  i*eem6  to  be  decreasing  among 
us.    The  social  change  which  I  notice  todav  is 

ril.v  the  result  of  a  political  change  which 
deplore.  '1  he  girl  in  the  ball  room 
would  like  to  have  ft  reported  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  admires  her.  The  ladr  who 
should  grace  the  ladkV  tloor  pines  for  the  stage 
a.id  the  footlights.  Actions  aud  appearances  are 
calculated  to  be  seen  of  men.  Dante  did  not 
probably  gotodnnciug  school,  and  certalplr  not 
to  Harvard  College.  But  from  childhood  he 
held  in  bis  remembrance  the  image  of  a  swot 
face.  Death  removes  this  beloved  object  from 
bifl  sight,  but  not  from  his  thoughts.  When  he 
would  build  a  perfect  monument  to  truth,  he 
takes  her  perfect  measure  from  ki»  child  love- 
lier. K.  A.  Holland,  b.T.D.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  who  was  to  lecture  on  the  Parmdisotbis 
morniug,  has  sent  word  that  be  cannot  do  so; 
and  Dr.  Harris  will  read  a  second  paper,  supple- 
mentary To  the  one  read  on  Monday  night,  upon 
•■Dante's  Mythology." 
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aJTOTHXK   DAXTB  BAT, 

Professor   I>arMsoa\    end    Mrs.  Jalla    Ward 
How*  th*  B>— here. 


At  the  morn  log"  session  In  Hillside  Chapel,  Con- 
cord, yesterday,  Professor  Harris  Introduced  Pro- 
fessor Tbomas  Davidson  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  read 
Dr.  Parker's  translation  of  Canto  nil.  of  the 
"Purgatorio,"  the  translator  himself  being  unable 
to  attend.  Professor  Davidson  commented  on  cer- 
tain points  in  the  translation,  and  while  he  dif- 
fered to  some  extent  with  Dr.  Parker's  Ideas,  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  work  had  been  performed.  After  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Parker's  paper  Professor  Davidson 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  Dante's  "Convlrlo." 
The  notable  points  touched  upon  In  Profeasar  Da- 
vidson's introductory  remarks  were  the  following: 
The  seven  circles  of  the  "Purgatorio,"  in  each  of 
which  some  one  of  the  seven  capital 
crimes  is  punished ;  the  sins  thst  enter 
most  deeply  into  the  soul,  and  are  thus  the 
foundation  of  other  sins,  are  punished  the 
most  deeply.  Professor  Davidson  claimed  that  it 
in  not  really  a  punishment  at  all,  because  the  sins 
of  those  in  purgatory  are  already  forgiven— it  is 
simply  the  burning  away  of  the  remnants  of  »in  in 
the  lower  faculties.  Speaking  of  canto  nil.  he  said 
—This  canto  was  written  by  Dante  for  a  peculiar 
purpose,  evidently.  He  meets  with  Statius  in  the 
fifth  circle,  which  is  the  circle  of  avarice,  and 
wishes  to  snow  how  difficult  it  1b  for  Pagans  to  rise 
to  Christianity.  Printed  copies  of  Dr.  Parker's  pa- 
]K>r  were  distributed  among  the  audience,  so  that 
they  could  better  follow  lTofesaor  Davidson's 
commentaries.  His  reading  of  tbe  "CouYivlo"  was 
attentively  listened  to. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  spoke  upon  "Dante 
and  Beatrice"  in  tbe  evening,  had  a  large  audi- 
ence,  which  included  Mias  Louisa  M.  AJcott,  who 
upou  this  occasion  first  appeared  at  the  school  this 
season.    Mrs.  Howe  said— 

This  picture,  which  has  been  such  a  boon  to 
humanity,  has  for  its  central  inspiration  the  mem- 
ory of  a  woman.  In  tbe  prologue  already  we  hear 
of  her.  It  Is  she  who  sends  her  poet  his  poet 
guide.  When  be  shrinks  from  tbe  painful  prog- 
ress which  lies  before  him,  and  deems  U»  oom- 
panionshlp  even  of  Virgil  an  Insuffloient  pledge 
of  safety,  the  words  of  his  lady,  repeated  to  bins 
i>v  Virgil,  raise  his  shaking  courage,  and  give  bim 
Ktrf-ngtn  for  what  lies  before  him.  Dante  has  left 
to  posterity  a  work  unique  of  itself— a  romanoe 
of  a  childish  love,  which  grew  with  the  growth 
of  the  lover.  In  his  adolescence  Its  inteaaery  at 
times  overpowers  hia  bodily  senses.  The  vir- 
tues that  built  op  his  towering  Sana  hoed 
built  up  along  with  it  this  ideal  womanhood, 
which,  whether  realizing,  or  reaUsahle,  or  neither, 
was  the  highest  and  holiest  seesaws)  which  his 
imagination  could  infuse  Into  human  form.  The 
sweet  shyness  of  that  first  peep  at  the  beauttfuL  of 
that  first  thrill  of  tbe  master  chord  of  being  Is  ren- 
dered immortal  for  us  by  tbe  candor  of  this  great 
master.  We  can  see  the  shamefaced  boy  taken 
captive  by  this  dasaling  vision  of  Bsatrino,  retiring 
to  his  own  closet,  there  to  bide  his  Joy  at  having 
found  in  lore  a  thing  so  radiant.  Dante's  love 
dates  from  the  completion  of  his  ninth  year  and 
the  beginning  of  hers.  He  first  sees  her  at  a  May 
party  at  the  boose  of  her  father.  Her  apparel  was 
of  tbe  moat  noble  nature,  a  subdued  ana  beeosntng 
crimaon,  and  ahe  wore  a  cincture  and  nTTtasasftts 
suitable  to  her  childish  yean.  At  this  sight  bis 
heart  began  to  beat  with  painful  violence;  a  nut- 
ter thought  had  taken  posaeasiosi  of  him,  and  that 
master'*  name  was  well  known  to  him,  a*  hew 
should  it  not  have  been  at  that  day  when.  If  ever, 
love  was  crowned  lord  of  all?  ,  He  behead  la  her  a 
demeanor  ao  praiseworthy  and  so  nobis  as  to  re- 
uiind  him  of  the  line  of  Hosner— 


nih  her,  occurred  nine  years  aftei 

[tunter.    The  childish  charm  had 


into  womanly  loveliness.  He  hehoMa  her  arrayed 
in  purest  white,  walking  narweon  two  nobis  badass. 
Hex 


uenta,  i 


begins  to  dream  of  her  la  hia  sleeping—- 
nd  to  rhyme  of  her  in  his  waking,    stew 


intensity  of  the  attraction  paralyses 
rower  of  approaching  Its  ebjsei.  He  swsnssi  eo 
have  many  contradictory  thoughts  about  lee*. 
One  of  these  tells  bim  that  the  empire  of  hvws  Is 
t:ood,  because  it  obstructs  the  iantfnattnna  of  aw 


■seals  from  all  thst  is  base;  the  opaosise,  that  the 


needs  psaa 

Mrs.  Howe  then  graphically  _ 
agitation  when  he  attended  a  party  ertan  n  f  ftwad 
and  found  Beatrice  there;  has  msnsliSa  liiinaeai- 
ureat  th*  laughter  oi  the  ladies,  iattnadbag  the*  as* 
Heatrice  herself,  when  they  linn  i  nil  qes  awk- 
wardness, and  then  his  night  frem  the  ha 


Alter  Beatrice's  marriage,  tne  tnougnt  oi  ner 
continues  to  be  bis  greatest  passion.  Upon  her 
death,  he  can  think  of  no  words  bat  those  with 
which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  bewailed  the  dsapou- 
i  hi:  of  Jerusalem,  "How  dotb  the  city  Sit  desolate." 

This  history  snggeste  to  me  the  question 
whetber  the  love  which  brings  snd  binds  together 
men  and  women  can  in  any  way  typiry  the 
Mipreine  affeetions  o(  tbe  soul.  That  it  was  sop- 
I'UM-d  to  do  so  in  meduevsJ  tlsaes  Is  certain. 
Another  question  is  whether  the  heroic  mode  of 
Idling  is  or  ia  not  a  lost  art  In  oar  days.  That  ta 
our  tuue  this  attraction    abtrald  fiat  out  Into  n 


observance  of  rules  assisting  mutual  an- 
liurance— what  does  it  mean?  la  Pan  dead  and 
all  the  other  gods  dead  with  him?  In  this  age. 
widely,  if  not  deeply,  critical,  we  lose  algbt  of 
tbe  typical  affections  of  oar  race.  Ws  eonteav 
idate;  we  compare.  Wordsworth  is  cneeen  and 
l'.jron  msmiased.  We  are  not  too  rich  with  both. 
In-snlred  Browning  loses  himself  and  his  ansae 
In  the  dismal  swamp  of  metsphyatcal  snecnhUlon. 
1  expect  to  be  well  criticised  for  that;  bat  I 
think  so.  H  seems  to  ate  that  the  world  has  lost 
ibe  desire  for  true  companionship.  "To  saarry,  at 
nuctloa;  going,  going  at  so  much."  How  can  we, 
who  have  but  one  buman  Ufa  to  live,  ao  oh  ant 
ourselves  out  of  Its  real  rights  and  prlvllssrear 
1  bis  grest  problem  of  love  continues  to  he  full  of 
contradictory  aspects.  Where  love  is  not,  aothlag 
i*.    "From  all    inordinate   and   sinful 


might  well  add,  "Prom  lovef 
ner  of  indifference  good  Lord  deliver  oa."  The 
heroic  sentiment  seems  to  be  dacreashsg  aosong  us. 
The  social  rhange  which  I  notion  today  as  partly 
tbe  result  of  a  political  change  which  1  dejpaosn. 
1  he  girl  Id  the  baU  room  would  like  to  havs  lt_rn- 


not  to  Harvard  College,  tint  rresn  cniionond  he 
held  in  his  remembrance  the  image  of  a  sweat 
f.>ce.  Death  removes  this  beloved  object  from  has 
sight,  but  not  from  his  thoughts.  When  he  wooM 
build  a  perfect  monument  to  Truth,  he  takes  her 
l*rfect  measure  from  his  child-loTs- 
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DANTE'S  MYTHOLOGY, 


THE      MYTHUS     WHICH     PRO- 
DUCEO  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 


Luminous  Concord— Dnntc  and  Virgil— Mr. 
Sanborn  Vividly  Pictures  the  lloman  and 
the  Italian  Poet. 


orted  that  the  Priace  of  Wales  admires  her. 
lady  who  should  grace  tbe    ladles'   doc 
the  stage  and  tbe  footlights.     Actions  and  appoar* 


m-  pines 
ana  eppi 


far 


snecs  are  calculated  to  be  seen  of  bssl    Dante  did 
not  probablv  a*o  to  dancing  school,  and  ■oettsaary 


CONCORD,  July  21.— rSpccial.]— Dante's 
'Taradiso*'  was  to  have  been  tbe  subject  of 
this  morning's  lecture  at  Hillside  Chapel,  but 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  S.T.D. ,  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  was  to  bare  delivered  It,  had  tele- 
graphed that  he  would  be  unable  *to  fulfil  his 
engagement.  Professor  William  T.  Harris 
was  therefore  called  upon  to  fill  the  lacuna  in 
the  course,  and  he  accordingly  delivered  a 
masterly  lecture  upon  ''Dante's  Mythol- 
ogy." After  a  profound  pbilOBOubiol 
exposition  of  the  root  scd  significance 
of  mythology,  be  said:  "It  wee  neces- 
sary that  Christianity  should  recognize 
the  perfect  responsibility  of  the  buman  soul 
as  well  as  Us  Immortal  destination.  Tbe 
nrylhus  which  should  contain  tbe  idei  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  tbe  will, or,  what  is  tbe  same 
ibirg,  perfected  Individuality,  would  be 
forced  to  express  this  insight  by  laying  in- 
nnite  Btrese  on  the  determioiog  power  of  tbe 
individual  Id  ibis  life.  Nothing  else  could 
bi  td£  men  to  realize  tbe  true  dignity  of  the 
«-:,7LuJisoiil  aod  Its  exalted  destiny,  Tbe  only 
form  In  which  tbe  aue  vinyiTJlfZ,  ITlM.  hft 
given  to  this  doctrine  was  that  cboseo  by  the 
iLVibuuof  hell — 'bitter,  remorseless,  endless 
bell1— as  tbe  future  lot  of  all  who  reject  tbe 
proffered  eternal  life  and  refuse  to  enter  tbe 
body  of  the  Htly  Spirit  through  union  wltb  tbe 
visible  church.  Dante's  poetic  treatment 
of  this  mytbus  forms  one  of  tbe  few  great 
works  of  art  of  all  time.  He  conceives  that 
certain  of  tbe  augela  fell  immediately  after 
creation.  Before  one  could  so  much  »9  count 
twenty,  Lucifer  fell.  He  struck  tbe  esrtb 
under  Jerusalem  and  hollowed  it  oat  to  the 
very  centre,  thus  making  tbe  tunnel-shaped 
Inferno  and  raising  on  tbe  opposite  side,  in 
the  Southern  A'.lantlc  ocean,  tbe  mountains 
of  Purgatory.  The  st re aius  of  sorrow,  wrath, 
malice,  fraud  and  treachery  tbat  flow  down 
Inte  this  region  Dante  explains  as  flowiug 
from  the  tears  of  tbe  human  race,  which  he 
figures  as  a  glgaotio  man  standing  within 
tbe  ]dseao  mountain  of  Crete  and  looking 
toward  Home.  He  borrowed  tbe  external 
form  of  the  figure  from  tbe  vision  of  tbe  great 
Image  In  Daniel,  which  there  prefigured  tbe 
fate  of  tbe  Babylonian  empire  and  tbe  world- 
movement  of  nations  tbat  followed  it.  Tbe 
holy  Roman  empire  Is,  as  we  know,  to  Dante, 
this  kingdom  of  Daniel's  vlsioo,  which  shall 
break  In  pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  but  which 
shall  stand  forever.  It  was  a  stone  carved  out 
of  a  mountain,  and  it  came  to  All  tbe  whole 
esrtb,  wblcb  clearly  enough   the  Persian  em- 

tire  never  did,  for  It  failed  to  conquer  Europe, 
'nder  tbe  guidance  of  VirglPa  mytbus  of  tbe 
Roman  empire,  Dante  bad  been  In  the  habit  of 
locking  upon  Troy  and  the  Trojans  as  tbe  an- 
cestors of  the  Romans.  Crate,  loo,  was  a  sull 
more  remote  ancestor,  tbe  nursery  of  Zeos, 
the  god  of  civil  order,  and  the  father  ef  Minos, 
the  first  King  who  made  lost  laws  and  secured 
peace  and  harmony  by  their  rigid  execoOa*. 
Hence,  too,  Dante,  la  the  Ioferno  shows  w 
much  bitterness  toward  the  Greek  bsress  nasi 
ststcsmeo,  punishing  Alexander  and  Pyrrhoa 
la  tbe  seething  purple  flood  of  Pblagsthaa; 
Dlomede  and  tbe  groat  Ulysses  in  the  reaad  of 
evil  counsellors  In  the  circle  of  Frond.  In  lbs 
twelfth  canto  of  tho  Inferno  Dante  explains 
tbo  origin  of  tho  riven  by  tot*  soyibos  ef 
Crete  and  the  Imago  of  tho  Roman  Boos,  or, 
perhaps,  of  Human  civil  govarnmtnl,  si  tin 
referr ooo  to  Daniel's  vtsloo  ooasne  to  iedleaW." 
rrotetsor  Harris  then  fully  develop:  .,  toe 
myibus  of  Crete  describing  Slinot,  the  king 
of  Crete,  as  * 'tbe  greatest  king  of  tbe  raybls 
heroic  period,  bclug  the  loveoiorof  woud-tr- 
ful  lsws  for  the  securlog  of  justice";  tbr 
UlDOtsur  at  "tbe  symbol  of  blood  violence, 
which  shoos  repressed  by  shutting  up  the 
muni  li  r  In  a  labyrinth  wonderfully  con- 
structed" £aod  the  labyrinth  at  "a'mvthts 
description  of  tbe  uaturs  of  feuds  snd  bluod 
violence  aud  of  tbe  manner  1c  wblcb  tbey  are 
surpressed  by  o  Jure-ourtared  king," 

"Tbe  MtootsOr,"  bs  cootloncd,  "is  used 
by  Dsnte  aa  the  atnibot  of  blood  reveoge,  and 
Hbe  labvrlotb,  whieb  Is  not  alluded  to  in  tbe 
Dlvloa  Comntedla,  signifies  tbe  endless  usture 
of  auob  feuds.  But  lbs  Isbyrhath  his  also  tbe 
mesnlng  of  a  code  of  justice  wblcb  imprUoos 
tbe  Mlootiur.     It  was   tbe    national    hero    oi 


Athens,  Tbcseus,  also  a  law-giver,  wbo 
slew  the  Minotaur, — at  least,  so  far  as  tbe 
Athenian  tribute  was  coucerned,— probably 
eotcrinc  iuto  a  treaty  by  wblcb  be  suppressed 
the  blood  violence  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  assisted  alluos  in  bis  eodesvors  to  sup- 
press*eucb  violence  everywhere  and  then  put 
an  end  to  the  Umotaur  altoge'.ber.  Wonderful 
Inaigbt,  therefore,  Daute  displays  in  makiDg- 
the  alinotaur,  or  blood  vloleuce,  otsnd  as 
gusrdiso  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  circle  of  vio- 
lence." In  tins  manner  Professor  Harris 
proceeded,  taking  up  each  mythological  char- 
acter in  Dante's  treat  gallery,  and  showing 
the  depth  of  symbolism  which  it  bad  for  the 
poot. 

Kr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  was  warmly  rreeted 
\7>  the  wTcr1.!!^,  N?tb  or*  account  of  his  return 
home  today  and  of  bis  presence  on  the  plat- 
form as  the  lecturer  on  "Dante  aod  Virgil. K 
It  was  an  entrancing  treatment  of  tbe  inter- 
esting theme,  full  of  true  criticism,  tlae 
humois)  lucid  exposition  and  poetical  feeling. 
"It  was,*' be  said  "one  of  tbe  credentials  of 
Virgil  as  a  poet,  among  Chris tiaol,  althourb 
be  preceded  Christianity,  tbat  be  darkly  pre- 
dicted the  coming  ot  Christ  in  one  of  bis 
Eclogues,  wblcb  Dsnte  is  fond  of  quoting. 
Even  so  It  is  one  of  tbe  titles  of  coaslden- 
tion  offered  us  by  Virgil's  pupil,  Dsnte,  tbat 
be  foretold  Concord  aod  our  Scbool  of  Phil- 
osophy. You  will  find  in  one  of  bis  earliest 
works—  De  Monarcbia— this  passage,  which  I 
condense  from  the  scholastic  Latin  of  the 
original:  'Where  beauty  is  In  tbe  highest 
degree,  there  unity  Is  tbe  greatest;  and  where 
unity  is  in  the  highest  dearee,  there  good  is 
also  greatest ;  for  in  every  kind  of  thing  tbat 
wbicb  is  most  one  is  best,  as  Aristotle  holds. 
Hence,wbatever  Is  good  1»  good  for  this  reason , 
that  It  consists  In  unity.  Now  concord  Is  a 
good  thing ;  for ,  so  far  as  It  is  concord,  it  man- 
ifestly cooiftt*  In  a  certain  unity,  as  its  proper 
root,  the  value  of  wbicb  will  appear  when  we 
trace  tbe  real  nature  of  coocord. 
What  Is  concord  but  tbo  uniform 
motion  of  many  wilts?  rTneneo  It  appears 
tbat  a  unity  of  wills  (wbleh  I  call  their  uni- 
form motion)  Is  the  root  of  concord— bit,  li 
concord  itself.*  How  could  we  have  a  mart 
exact  definition  of  our  school  than  tbl* }  or  of 
those  wbo  scoff  at  It  (ban  tbo  sentence  :  ■  To 
sin  Is  nothing  el*e  than  to  pass  on  from  tbo 
one  wblcb  sinners  despise  tod  to  seek  the 
multitude'*  And,  finally,  Dsnte  sums  up  his 
prophecy  thus:  'All  concord  depends  upon 
tho  unity  of  wills ;  therefore  one  man  at  his 
best  is  a  kind  of  concord,  and  the  same  U 
true  of  tbe  faintly,  tbe  city  aod  tbe  cation, 
whence  It  follows  tbat  tbo  buman  race  when 
at  Itt  beuiaooly  a  kind  of  concord.' 

"Trottinc  that  our  native  modeety  will  pre- 
vent this  prodigious  compliment  from  excit- 
ing vainglory,  we  must  still  be  predisposed 
tu  limit  well  of  lbe  poet  wbo  framed  it.  In- 
deed, that  ia  the  conjuion  attitude  of  maokiod 
lowaid  Dante,  who,  without' being  generally 
read,  still  less  understood,  is  regarded  much 
js  the  American  young  lady  thought  of  Ni- 
agara, wbicb.  she  bind,  'I  bare  never  seen 
but  have  always  beard  It  highly  Bpokeo  of?' 
in  this  respect,  Virgil,  of  whom  I  am  to  treat 
in  this  connection  wilb  Dante,  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  Florentine  poet;  for 
Virgil  has  been  everywhere  read  ftom 
tbe  very  moment  bis  poems  were  pub- 
lished. 'Virgil,'  says  Salute  Beuve,  'has 
never  ceased  to  be  in  tbe  bauds  and  In  tbe 
hearts  of  all  men ;  be  gave  at  ooce  a  new  form 
to  their  taste,  to  their  mclluations,  to  their 
sentiments;  be  even  divined,  at  a  decisive 
point  In  tbe  world's  history,  what  the  future 
would  love  aud  admire.  He  could  not  fail  to 
appear,  even  In  tbe  darkest  and  most  bar- 
barous sgts.ts  a  personification  of  tbat  charm - 
Ing  past,  regretted  and  uot  quite  lost  so 
Jong  as  Virgil  survived;  be  was  Virgil  tbe 
enchanter  then  as  now.  When  tbe  night 
of  barbarism  was  waning,  be  still  hovered  In 
tbe  new  dawn ;  bis  had  been  the  last  lesson  of 
profound  compassloo.  of  sweet  and  noble 
poetic  sentiment;  aod  It  was  for  bim  to 
awaken  their  first  echoes  In  the  soui  of  genlos 
— to  open  once  more  the  wide  stream  of  poesy 
tbat  was  to  flow  unchecked.'  'Even  tbess,' 
says  lbe  Frencb  critic,  wltbaglaoee  at  Dante, 
*  wbo  were  not  of  Virgil's  race,  claimed  kin- 
dred wltb  bim,  believed  themselves  his  sons 
and  sainted  bim  as  tbelr  fstbor.' 

"Dan»e  was,  In  fact,  of  Virgil's  race, though 
be  developed  original  and  personal  qualities 
tbat  carried  bim  far  beyond  tbo  range  of 
Virsril  In  some  directions.  Tennyson,  In  his 
matchless  verse  written  for  tbe  nineteenth 
century  commemoration  of  the  Msolusu 
poet's  death,    touches     happily    upon   those 

,rtll<    *-bkb    hS   bad    In    Mmn.,.n      •••»•    ♦»■.      SPJ 

Florentine. 

"In  verbal  force  and  sweetness,  In'tender- 
ncss.  In  compassloo,  in  clooeneas  to  tbe  foots 
of  nature,  lordly  or  lofty,  above  all,  In  tbst 
philosophic  bresdtb  of  view,  olien  sostrangely 
at  variance  with  his  cries  of  Indbrnstlon  and 
complaint,  Dante  was  the  son  of  Virgil;  aod 
It  Is  with  a  certain  Ingratitude  toward  their 
common  teacbers,  lbe  ee*res  of  Athens, 
tbat  Dante  makes  Virgil  reproach  them  In 
the  Purgatory.''  Having  thus  passed  tbe 
threshold  of  his  soblecl,  Mr.  Sanborn  led  his 
auditors  Into  Intimate  companionship  with  toe 
Maniuaji  and  the  Florentine  poeta.  This  lec- 
ture Is  tbe  last  programmed  In  tbe  Dante 
ooorae.  "Plsto's  Philosophy"  will  form  tbs 
subject  of  the  next,  and  concluding,  conree 
of  lectures  at  this  seeslon  of  tbe  school. 
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rrofoaaor   Harrin   «m    "Dante's   Mythology"— 
Mr.  Sanbai-n  on  "Dante  and  Virgil.** 

Hot.  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland  of  New  Orleans  being 
unable  to  meet  bis  engagement  and  lecture  upou 
Dante's  "haradiao,"  yesterday  uioruiug'a  discourse 
was  given  by  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  whose 
subject  was '-Dante'*  Mythology."  It  wjis  nece»- 
Hary.hc  say*,  tint  Christianity  should  recognize 
iho  perfect  responsibility  of  the  human  soul  a* 
well  as  its  immortal  destination.  The  mythus 
wliich  should  contain  the  idea  of  complete  free- 
dom of  the  will,  or,  what  it  the  same  thing,  per- 
fected individuality,  would  be  forced  to  express 
this  insight  by  laying  Infinite  stres*  on  the  deter- 
mining power  of  the  individual  in  this  life. 
Nothing  else  could  bring  men  to  realize  the  true 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  and  iu  exalted  destiny. 
'J  he  ouly  form  in  which  the  due  emphasis  could 
be  given  to  this  doctrine  was  that  chosen  by  tho 
mvthus  of  holl  — "bitter,  remorseless,  endless 
he'll"  — "aa  the  future  lot  of  all  who  reject  the 
proffered  eternal  life  and  refuse  to  enter  the  body 
<>1  the  Holy  Spirit  ibmuph  union  with  the  vi-iMt 
Church.  Dante's  poetic  treatment  of  this  mythiis 
lornih  one  ol  the  few  great  works  of  an  of  all  l  iuie 
He  conceives  that  certain  of  the  angels  fell  iiniue 
diately  alter  creation.  Itcfore  one  could  so  much 
as  count  twenty,  Lucifer  fell.  He  htruck  the 
earth  under  Jerusalem  and  hollowed  it  out  to  the 
\ery  centre,  thus  making  the  tunnel-slupcd  Inter- 
no  i'aid  raising  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  Ocean,  the  mountains  of  llirgatory. 
The  streams  of  sorrow,  wrath,  malice,  fraud  and 
treachery  that  flow  down  into  this  region  Dante 
explains  as  flowing  from  the  tears  of  the  human 
race,  which  he  figures  as  a  gigantic  man  atauding 
within  the  ldtean  mouniain  ot  Crete  aud  looking 
toward  Home.  He  borrowed  the  externa]  form 
l»l  the  figure  from  the  vision  of  the  great 
image  in  Daniel,  which  there  prefigured  the  fate 
at  the  Babylonian  empire  and  the  world-movement 
of  nations  that  followed  it.  -The  holy  Roman  em- 
pire to,  as  wc  know,  to  Daute  this  kingdom  of 
Daniel'*  vision,  which  shall  break  in  piece"  all 
other  kingdoms,  but  which  shall  stand  forever. 
It  was  a  stone  carved  out  of  a  mountain,  aud  it 
came  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  which  clearly  enough 
the  Persian  empire  never  did,  for  it  failed  to  con- 
quer Kuropc.  Under  the  guidance  of  Virgil's 
in yiiius  of  tho  Roman  empire,  Dante  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  Troy  and  the  Trojans  ns 
the  ancestors  of  the  Komans.  Crete,  too,  was  a 
still  more  remote  ancestor,  the  nursery  of  Zeus, 
the  god  of  civil  order,  and  the  father 'of  Mum-.. 
the  first  king  who  made  jnst  laws  and  secured 
peace  and  harmony  by  their  rigid  execution. 
Hencej  too,  Dante  in  the  "Inferno"  shows  so 
much  bitterness  toward  the  Greek  heroes  and 
>>tate*men,  punisbiug  Alexander  and  l*yrrhus  in 
the  teething  purple  flood  of  rhlcgeth.-iti;  Dlomede 
and  the  great  I'lysses  in  the  round  or  evil  counsel- 
lors in  the  circle  of  fraud.  In  the  twelfth  canto 
of  the 'Inferno"  Dante  explains  the  origin  of  the 
livers  by  this  mytbus  of  Crete  and  the  image  of 
(he  human  race,  or,  perhaps,  of  human  civil  gov- 
ernment, an  the  reference  to  Daniel's  vision  seems 
to  indicate." 

rrofessor  Harris  then  fully  developed  the 
mytbus  of  Crete,  describing  Minos,  the  king  of 
Crete,  as  "the  greatest  king  of  the  inytnis  heroic 
)>eriod,  being  the  inventor  of  wonderful  laws  for 
the  securing  of  justice;"  the  Minotaur  as  "the 
symbol  of  blood  violence,  which  Minos  repressed 
by  Khutting'up  the  monster  In  a  labyrinth  wonder- 
fully constructed;"  and  the  labyrinth  as  "a  mythis 
description  of  the  nature  ol  feuds  and  blond  vio- 
lence, and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ore  sup- 
pressed by  a  Jove-nortured  king."  , 

"The  Minotaur,"  be  continued,  "is  used  by  Dante 
as  the  symbol  of  blood  revenge,  and  the  lauyrintli, 
which  is  not  alluded  to  in  tbe  "DivinaCommcdia," 
signifies  the  eodle**  nature  of  such  feuds.  Hut 
the  labyrinth  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  code  of 
justice  which  imprisons  the  Minotaur.  It  was  the 
national  hero  of  Athens,  Theseus,  also  o  law-giver, 
who  slew  the  Minotaur,— at  least,  so  far  as  the 
Athenian  tribute  was  concerned,— probably  enter- 
ing Into  a  treaty  by  which  be  suppressed  the  blood 
\  iolence  of  bis  own  Mubjects,  and  assisted  Minos 
in  his  endeavors  to  suppress  such  violence  every- 
where aud  then  pat  in  end  to  the  Minotaur  alto- 
gether. Wonderful  Insight,  therefore,  Dante  dis- 
plays in  making  tbe  Minotaur,  or  blood  rlitl—nti 
stand  as  gui.ttHun  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  circle  of 
violence."  In  Lm>  ■""—*■•  Profeaaor  Harris  pro- 
ceeded, taking  up  each  mythological  character  la 
Dame-*  great  gallery  and  sbowtmr  tbe  dental  of 
symbolism  which  It  bad  for  tbe  poet. 

Maaie  ana  % irtru- 

Mr.  K.  11.  Sanborn  spoke  upon  the  above  subject 
ill  the  evening.    He  said— 

II  wa«  one  of  tbe  credential-  ol  Virgil,  as  a  i*H*t, 
.imong  Christians,  although  ho  preceded  <  liris- 
lianiiy,  that  be  darkly  predicted  the  coming  of 
t  hrisi.  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  which  Dante  is  loud 
if  quoting.  Kven  so  it  is  one  of  the  lilies  of  .  on 
i.i.  I., Hon  oflcrcd  us  bv  Virgil's  pupil,  Unite,  that 
he  foretold  Concord  aiid  our  Sehftol  of  Hiilo-upliv. 
Vou  will  find  in  one  ol  his  earliest  work-,  '-De  .Mo* 
uarchia."  cited  the  other  day,  ibis  passage,  which 
I  condense  Irom  the  scholastic  Initio  of  the  origi- 
nal: "Where  Heiug  is  in  the  highest  degree,  there 
I  Hit y  is  greatest ;  and  where  Cuity  I*  in  the  high- 
est degree,  there  tiood  Is  also  greatest;  fur  in 
every  kind  of  tiling  that  which  is  most 
one  is  best,  as  Aristotle  hold-..  Hcnc 
whit  lever  is  good  is  good  lor  tills  reason,  that  it 
■  ..n -ism  in  duty  Now  Concord  is  n  good  linn- , 
loi.  mi  far  as  it  is  Concord,  It  mimllotlv  conil-a-i 
in  a  certain  Unity,  as  (H  proper  root,  the  nature 
of  which  will  ap]»car  when  we  trace  the  real  namie 
nl  Concord.  What  is  Concord  but  the  uniform 
motion  of  many  wills?  Whence  ft  api»cani  that  a 
Cnilyof  wills twbieh  I  call  their  uuiform  mot ion>,  is 
ibe  root  ol  Concord;  nay,  la  Cancord  itsell,"  How 
i  ould  we  have  more  exuet  definition  of  our  school 
ihsntbls?  or  of  ibo-«wbo  scoff  at  It  than  thin 
other  M'uteuce:  "To  sin  Is  nothing  elic  than  to 
puna  on  from  the  one  which  sinners  despite,  aud  to 
M-ek  the  multitude."  And.  finally,  Dame  sum*  up 
Ills  prophecy,  lhu»:  "Alt  Concord  depend*  on  the 
(  nlly  ol  wills,  therefore  one  man.  at  his  lient,  is  a 
kind  ol  Concord,  and  the  Hanicisime of  tbefamllv, 
i he  city  aud  the  nation,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
human   race,  when  at   its  besi.it  oofy  a  kind  of 
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<  on cord." 

Trusting  that  our  native  modesty  will  prevent 
il»i-  prodigious  compliment  Irom  exciting  vain 
glory,  we  must  still  be  predib|w>*ed  to  think  well 
of  the  |hmi  who  framed  it.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
common  attitude  ol  mankind  towards  Dante,  who, 
without  being  generally  read,  mill  less  understood, 
ts  regarded  much  as  'the  Auicricau  young  lad\ 
thought  ol  Niagara,  which  alte  paid.  «I  have  never 
*een.  but  have  always  heard  It  highly  *poken  of." 
In  this  respect  Virgil,  of  whom  1  am  to  ire.it  in  his 
i  onneition  with  Dante,  presents  a  marked  contraat 
to  the  Florentine  poet;  for  Virgil  has  been  erery- 
wbete  read,  from  tbe  very  moment  bin  poems  were 
published.  "Virgil,"  *av*8ainte  Ueuve,  '-has  never 
ceased  to  be  iu  the  hands  and  In  tbe  lie. in  *  of  all 
men;  he  gave  at  once  a  new  fonu  to  their  taste,  to 
their  inclinations,  to  their  sentiments;  he  even  dl- 
\ined.Ht  a  decisive  point  inthewnrld'Nlirstorv.what 
the  luture  would  love  and  admire.  He  could  not 
tail  to  appear,  even  in  the  darkest  ami  most  bar- 
barous nge»,  as  a  iHTKoniflcation  of  that  charming 
past,  regretted  nnd  not  quite  lost  so  long  as  Virgil 
survived;    he  wan  Virgil,  the  enchanter,  then  as 


last  lexson  of  profound  comnas-uon,  of  sweet  and 
noble  |Mietic  sentiment;  ann  it  was  for  bitu  to 
awaken  their  first  echoes  in  the  aoul  of  renius,  to 


critic,  with  a  glance  at  Dante,  "who  are  not  of  Vir- 
niU  race,  claimed  kindred  with  him.  believed 
tbcmi-eUes  his  mhi*,  aud  saluted  him  as  their  fa- 
ther."      * 

Daute  was.  In  fact,  or  Virgil's  race,  though  be 
developed  original  and  pcrnonal  qoalltle*  that  car- 
ried him  far  licyimd  the  range  of  Virgil  In  some 
directions.  In  verbal  force  and  aweetueaa.  In  ten- 
derness,, hi  comprcHHion,  in  closeness  to  the  facts 
of  Nature,  lowly  or  loftv;  above  all.  In  that  pbikv 


o  plaint. 


phic  breadth  of  viow,"  of  ten  ao  strangely  at  varl- 
id  cc 
irgll. 

The  design  of  Virgil,  (lite  that  of  Dante,  wax  to 
exhibit  "Justice  governing  in  her  sphere,"  aa  Em- 
erson say*,  onlv  with  Dante  this  dealgu  waa  more 
austere  and  reiigiuur-  than  with  Virgil.  Rothpoeu 
drew  largely  from  the  fountain  of  Creek  phTloao- 
phy  in  their  work— Virgil  from  Plat"  more  than 
from  Arisiotlc;  Daute  from  Aristotle  woru  than 
from  Plato. 

No  man  cuu  be  greatlv  in  advance  of  his  age  at 
all  nuiuts;  if  he  were,  he  could  not  belong  to  it; 
and  so  Dante  paid  for  his  breadth  and  exaltation 
of  soul  In  *ooie  directions  by  a  filial  nrmowraeta, 
worthy  ol  his  mother  church.  In  others.  This 
reaches  a  grotesque  length  when,  at  a  later  station 
in  purgatory,  he  Introduces  that  rather  indifferent 
Christian  and  poet.  StobuA,  aacrihlM:  bis  owa  con- 
version to  Virgil,  yet  leaving,  unwillingly,  bis  mas- 
ter among  tbe  beat  ben. 

Apart  Irom  the  universal  fame  of  Virgil,  two 
Ihings  particularly  atla<  ted  Dante  in  his  work- 
in-  devotion  to  iuqierialisni  and  his  Platonic  spec- 
ulation^, particularly  thoKe  in  the  sixth  liook  of 
ihe  .■!  ncid.  Virgil  tir-t.  like  Dante  afterward,  en- 
nobled this  imperial  idea  with  traditions  of  divine 
origin  and  sanction.  These,  though  manifestly 
derived  from  the  older  religion,  our  Christian  poet 
sic  ins  to  have  accepted,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  'De 
>iopinrrhia,"  where  also  he  presented,  as  Virgil 
had  done,  in  the  words  of  l*rnfet>M>r  Cellar*,  "the 
remote  antiquity  and  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
great  deed»  aud  great  men— tbe  pomp  and  pride  of 
war  and  the  majesty  of  Government.  Virgil,  in  his 
./I  ne id.  boiteoed  and  almost  Christianized  these 
lioman  associations  "by  tbe  thought  of  peace, 
law  and  order  given  to  the  world"  in  tbe  empire 
ol  Augustus;  and  Dante  held  forth  the  same  great 
end  in  bis  argument  for  a  Christian  empire  at 
ibmie.  not  under  the  sway  of  tbe  pone,  which  we 
find  in  the  -De  Monarchia."  Traces  of  tbe  same 
thought  appear  in  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  written 
much  later,  and  when  Dante's  hopes  from  the 
political  control  of  the  Oerman  emperor  had  been 
abated  by  unhappy  experience.  The  choice  of 
Virgil  as  a  guide  through  hell  and  purgatory  was 
made,  however,  when  Dante  began  his  great  poem, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
idea  set  torth  fully  in  tbe  "De  Monarcbia."  So 
much  for  the  materialism  of  Virgil  and  Dante. 
The  Platonic  turn  of  Virgil's  speculations  was 
also  reproduced  in  Dante,  who  was  by  nature  a 
I'laionist,  notwithstanding  his  intense  devotion, 
along  with  the  scholastics  of  his  time,  to  the 
authority  aud  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 

It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say,  ba  one  as- 
pect of  tbe  subject,  that  Dante's  whole  poem  is 
an  amplificai  ion  of  the  account  given  by  Virgil  of 
the  underworld,  mingled  with  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Aristotelian  systems  of  astronomv,  aa  interpreted 


by   th 
Cburc 


tbe   later'  fathers  of     the     *ftoman    Catholic 
b      If  thin  Is  so,  wc  should  hare  another  snf- 


gulde.  without  returning  to  the  tanse  aiksgory  In 
which  the  Mamoan  poet  represents  the  torn  total 
of  bealben  or  natural  wladoea. 
rr  Doubt  lean  Dante  beaeflted  greatly  by  the  smi- 
vrrrtttUry  and  objective a*a*  of  Virgil  and  tho 
other  classic,  anthers  whom  he  followed.  Bat 
even  as  Hilton  rose  far  above  Spenser,  ao  the 
work  of  Dante  was  far  other  than  that  of  Virgil, 
great  H  Virgil  waa.  Therefore  Daute,  the  pil- 
grim of  love,  forsakes  this  Hantaan  guide  waea 
their  paths  no  longer  lie  hs  the  same  sphere. 
Dante  soared  far  above  Aognstlae,  above  Am- 
brose, higher  snd  broader  than  St.  Thomas,  and 
has  left  to  tbe  world  an  Imperianable  monument 
boLb  of  his  own  grandeur  of  aoul  and  of  the 
strange  fetters  and  barriers  that  Imprisoned  tbe 
Christianity  of  his  time. 
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CONCORD  WISDOM. 

THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS 
TAKE  LEAVE  OF DAyTE. 


Brcrrlmrj  Fr.nk  Ma nborra  Itlaeo'vers  a 
CrapHJe  Description  of  the  Concord 
Sdiool  In  Uie  *'I>e  Monarchla." 


Testeraay'i  fCBBions  of  the  school  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Hillside  chapel  m  Concord  were  uot 
so  largely  attended  as  tboie  of  the  previous  day, 


owing,  probably,  to  the  threatening  weather.  It 
**/**  the  last  day  for  the  comiiieratioii  cf  Dante 
and  his  wdrke,  and  this  morning  ilr.  S.  U. 
Emery,  jr.,  will  begin  tao  treatment  of  riato's 
philosophy  with  a  paper  on  tbe  * 'Parme nicies.' " 
Secretary  Frank  B.  Sanborn  returned  from  the 
•ercst  yesterday  morning,  and  was  pre?cut  dnrins 
the  latter  part  of  the  morning  eesfion.  Tbe 
morning  lecture  was  by  Dr.  Harris,  nnd  hit  snb- 
5ect  waa  "Dante's  Mythology,"  in  regard  to 
*irhicb  he  said : — 

It  may  be  said  that  the  supreme  object  of.  a 
•Treat  poetic  work  of  art  in  the  proUueiion  o*a 
Eytn.  A  myth  furnishes  a  luetic  explanation 
for  a  class  of  phenomena  observed  in  the  *"•»"• 
2Uost  beloved  amoug  mortal  men  i»  ihe  pun  .  it 
Is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  study  with  all  care 
the  working!  of  a  great  poet  s  mind.  and. to  note 
alto  what  phases  ol  nature  he  buds  most  avail- 
able as  vehicles  for  his  myths.  *—-.- 

Dante's  poetic  treatment  of  this  mylhns  lonni 
one  of  tbe  few  great  works  of  nU I  troop.  He  con- 
ceives that  ceriojn  of  tbe  anjrels  fell  immediately 
after  creation.  liefore  one  could  so  much 
as  count  20  Lucifer  fell.  He  struck  the  earth 
under  Jerusalem  and  ,  hollowed  it  out  to 
the  very  centre,  tuns  making  Ihe  tunnel  shaped 
Jnferno,  and  raising  on  tbe  opposite  side,  ill  the 
soiibern  Atlantic  ocean,  ;ue  mountain  of  pur 
catory.  Tbe  stre^ius  of  sorrow,  wrath,  malice, 
lraud  and  ueachcrv  that  tlow  down  1:1:0  ibis  re- 
gion, Dante  explains  as  flowing  from  the  tears  of 
the  human  race,  which  be  lignrcs  as  a  gigantic 
man  standing  within  the  ld;cun  mountain  of 
Crete  and  looking  toward  Rome.  He  borrows 
the  external  form  of  tbe  hgUM  Irom  the  vision  of 
the  great  .image  in  Daniel,  which  there  prefig- 
ured the  fate  of  the  Babylonian  empire  and  the 
world  movement  of  nalion9  that  followed  it. 
Dante  would  think  of  tbe  Honiara  empire  and 
the  Christian  church  as  signified  by  this  king- 
dom which  shall  l>reak  in  pieces  all  other  king- 
doms, but  which  shall  stand  forever.  The  holy 
•Roman  empire  is,  as  we  know  to  Dante  this 
kingdom.  It  was  a  s*nne  carved  pot  of  a  moon- 
tain.  and  it  came  to  till  the  whole  earth,  which 
clearly  enough  the  Persian  empire  never  did,  lor 
It  failed  to  conquer  Europe.  ....    .  , 

The  rainotaur  is  the  symbol  or  blood  violence 
•which  Minos  repulsed  by  shutting  up  the  iiiino- 
taor  in  a  labvriDth  wonderfully  couftrucied.  In 
the  myth,  of  the  labyrinth  we  have &  mvthic  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  feuds  and  blood  no- 
leuee  and  oi  the  luauner  in  which  they  are 
»uppres>2d  bv  a  Jove-nurtured  king.  Wimina 
labyrinth  the  a-.cnues  continually  lead  from  oue 
Into  tbe  other  without  making  any  progress 
toward  a  final  goal.  One  goes  forward  and  for- 
vrard,  but  after  weary  labors  hnds  himself  at 
length  where  be  started  or  even  further  off.  bo 
long  as  there  was  no  kingly  authority  and  no 
just  laws,  lends  arose.  Violence  ud  the  part 
of  one  led  to  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
another,  aud  th:s  to  counter  retaliation;  each 
avenging  of  a  deed  was  taken  as  a  new  case  of 
violence  to  be  avangod  again.  But  tbe  labyrinth 
has  also  tbe  meaning  of  a  code  of  justice  which 
Imprisons  the  Minotaur;  for  when  this  system  of 
blood  revenge  is  throttled  l>y  just  law?,  tbe  state 
Btepa  in  and,  apprehending  the  aggressor,  makes 
a  lahvrinth  of  him  bv  making  Ir.s  deed  reiurn 
upon" him  at  once,  arid  tlius  rendering  unneces- 
tary  the  blood  revenge  on  the  part  of  tbe  injured 
one.  hence  the  labvrinth  is  a  device  hy  which  the 
endless  progress  oi  private  revenge  is  slopped  in 
its  first  steps;  it  is  shut  up,  and  tbe  labyrinth  u 
reduced  to  a  gaol  or  prison  managed  by  just 
criminal  laws.  Formerly  all  Crete  was  a 
labyrinth.  ,  „-__ 

ihe  centaurs  were  nomadic  peoples,  without 
oriraniied  lawi  of  justice,  who  marauded  on  tbe 
Creek  civil  communities  and  escaped  punish- 
ment on  their  swift  horses:  and  hence,  also,  sym- 
bols of  violence  of  a  special  kind.  Dante  employs 
them  to  guard  the  banks  of   Phlegethou  and 

gurnet*  tbe  violent.  The  centaurs  were  alko 
acbers  of  tbe  Greek  heroes  in  the  art  of  single 
combat,  medicine  and  music;  but  tbev*  were  not 
teachers  of  laws,  of  the  art  of  commanding  ar- 
mies, or  of  anything  speciallv  useful  to  cities. 

Tbe  harpies  arc  placed  by  Dante  in  tbe  doleful 
woods  of  the  suicides  as  symbolic  of  tbe  hypo- 
chondria. The  gloomy  presage  of  coming  evil 
cinsos  buiride,  .  hwe  •**:"  bird*,  .?'**»  crea'oma. 
symboHc,  therefore,  of  fancy  and  Ihe  future. 

'Ibe  furies  and  the  gorgous  gunnl  the  si\ih  cir- 
cle, froui  of  old  the  s>  lubuUot  nil  thai  is  deitrnc- 
tive  in  violence  n-..i:n>t  civil  order.— discord, 
elandcr,  mis.rust,  BUt>picioii  and  deadly  reveuge. 
Wcdusa,the  gorgou,  paralyses  the  lieholder. 

Oervon  is  Ibe  well  described  image  of  fraud  in 
Dante's  portraiture.  Ibe  ancients  aid  not  thus 
specially  characterize  him.  He  wns  simply  the 
tbroe-liodied  king  of  llcspcrin  who  owned  the 
famous  herd  of  OXCU  that  Hercules  Obtained,  lie 
is  represented  with  the  face  of  the  just 
a  inn.  wild  of  usp?ct.  The  fraudulent 
purpose  is  covered  with  a  special  nprn-nr- 
ancoof  coniorinitv  to  law  and  justice,  *uhnn>->ion 
of  the  individual  will  lolhs  general  will  of  the 
community.  But  he  has  a  reptile's  body,  cov- 
ered wltb  knots  and  c. relet  sjike  u  lizard  urto»d; 
the  paws  of  a  In-a^t ;  and  an  enveiuuued  bcorpinn 
tail.  He  seL-ks  uot,  like  the  violent,  to  rub  his 
fellow  men  directly  and  attack  the  civil  order 
with  bis  inuividual  might.  Hut  be  seeks  to  use 
the  civil  order  ugain^i  itself,  under  a  bemblanco 
of  obedience  to  m,  to  caiu  tbe  fa'ib  of  men  and 
then  abuse  iheir  cnniidcncc.  'I  hid.  of  court?,  will 
weaken  their  conlidencj  m  civil  order.  While 
direct  violeuce  foru-s  evcrv  otic  to  trust  civil  or- 
der ull  the  more  nnd  draw  close  to  the  nrotrcting 
shelter  oftbo  slate,  Ir.tud.  on  the  oiner  hand. 
weakens  tbe  fallll  of  the  citizen  in  the  i»owcr  of 
the  state  to  protect  him.  Kor,  nee,  have  not  I  l-:en 
wronged  under  the  scmblauce  of  mild-faced  jus- 
tice i 

Tbe  aianti  iu  the  lowest  round  are  tvpical  of 
the  entirely  savage  slrte  of  soviely,  utierlv  imi- 
«tcd  human  Hie.  ibe  individual  by  himself 
must  do  all  for  himself.  He  cannot  i-harc  niib 
others  tbe  coutiiicst  of  nature.  It  U  his  owu  iu- 
dividnal  might  a/ainst  tbe  world. 

Cerberus  liurisherl  a  ih miliar  type  of  rreed  in 
general.  Dante  makes  hnu  the  type  of  intern- 
*pcri**.*TC  •"•J  ginifimy*  I'lutus,  tlie  ancieut  gixl 
of  wealth,  presides  over  the  loiinn  il'dXii  of  lie 
Inferno.  Cuaron'rl  fiery  eye*  and  wheels  of 
flauie—  tvpicul  of  the  red  weeping  c*ci  of  mourn- 
ers for  the  dead;  or  iHi^sibly  a  s.vmUil  of  his 
keen  wat(-lifulne»»  reiiuircd  to  seimrnte  In 
Virgil's  Inferno  the  muU  who*o  UkIh-,  are 
bin  ted  with  due  ccritnony  froui  the  uiucpnl- 
tured;  or,  in  Hante's  luiemo  to  exclude  the 
sou  In  of  ihe  pusillanimous  trom  his  l»o»t. 

The   mythui    of  puica-orv    is  more  enlirelv 


Dante's  work  than  iltc  In.'cnio.  lie  found  it  a 
shadowv  Diiddlc  Male  of  the  soul,  and  built  it  up 
into  a  sv-icmalic  structure  most  d-finitelv  out- 
lined in  all  its  phases.  In  climbing  iu  steep  sulci 
the  air  constantly  growr)  purer  and  t'.-c  view 
wider  and  less  ohstrui  :ed.  On  the  summit  is  the 
terriiori.il  paradise  of  the  church,  Fvuibo'uiiig 
the  invisible  church  of  all  sincere  laborers  for 
jfuod  in  this  world. 

Tbe  mytbus  of  the  Foradiso  is  constructed  on 
awhollvnew  plan;  no  hint  of  i:  except  iu  tho 
Pla'.onic  iiivib  in  the  r*ha>do.  '1  ho  mysticism  of 
16U0  years  enters  it  as  material. 

The  Evening  Session. 

In  tbe  evening  Mr.  F.  B.  Sauborn  delivered 
tbe  last  lecture  in  the  course  upon  Dante,  hi! 
subject  being  "Dante  and  Virgil."  Tbe  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract : — 

It  was  one  of  the  credentials  of  Virgil,  ae  a 
poet,  amoag  Christians,  although  be  preceded 
Christianity,  that  he  darkly  predicted  the  coining 
ol  ('hrisU  in  one  of  bis  ecloguea,  which  Daute  is 
fond  of  quoting.  Ku'D  soi:  is  oueot  tbe  titles  of 
consideration  o:Tered  -is  by  Virgil's  pupil,  Daute, 
that  he  toreiold  Concord  and  our  school  of  phi- 
losophy. Vou  will  i.ihJ  iu  one  of  bis  cariie»t 
works,  "De  Monarcbia."  eiu-d  the  other  day, 
this  passage,  which  I  condense  from  tho  scho- 
lastic Latin  of  tho  original:  "Where-  Being  is 
Iu  the  highest  degree,  there  Unity  is  greatest; 
andg  where  I'mty  u  iu  tbe  highest  dinrce, 
there  Good  is  also  greatest;  for  in  every 
kind  of  thing  that  which  is  most 
aue  is  best,  as  Aristotle  holds.  lUuca 
whatever  Is  good  is  good  for  ibis  reason,  that  it 
consists  iu  tnity-  Now  Concord  is  u  good  thing; 
for,  so  far  as  it  Is  Concord,  it  manifestly  consists 
Jn  a  certain  Unity,  as  its  proper  root,  tbe  naiuro 
of  which  will  appear  «  hen  wo  trace  the  real  na- 
ture of  Concord.  Wbat  is  Concord  but  tbe  uni- 
form rnottou  of  many  wills  ?  Whence  it  appears 
that  a  Unity  of  wills  t  w  bich  I  call  their  undurtn 

fuotion)  is  the  root  of  Concord;  nay,  is  Concord 
laelf."  How  could  we  have  more  exact  deten- 
tion of  our  school  than  this  i  or  of  those  who 
sco  IT  at  It  than  this  oilier  sentence:  "To  sin  is 
nothing  else  than  to  pass  on  from  the  one  which 
siouers  despise,  and  to  seek  the  multitude." 
And,  finally,  Dante  sums  up  bis  prophecy  thus: 
All  Coucord  depends  on  tbe  Unitv  of  wills, 
therefore  ouc  man,  at  his  best,  is  a  kind  of  Con- 
cord, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  family,  tbe  city 
and  the  nation ;  whence  it  follows  thut  the  human 
race,  when  at  its  best,  li  ouly  a  kind  of  Con- 
lord." 

Trusting  that  our  native  modesty  will  prevent 
this  prodigious  compliment  Irom  excitiug  vain 
glory,  we  must  still  lie  predisposed  to  tbiuk  well 
of  the  poet  who  framed  it.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
corumou  attitude  of  mankind  towards  Dante, 
who,  without  being  generally  read,  still  less  un- 
derstood, is  regarded  much  as  tbe  American 
youug  lndv  thought  of  Niagara,  which  she  said, 
T  have  never  seen,  but  have  always  heard  It 
higbly  spoken  of.'  In  thiB  res;>ect  Virgil,  of 
whom  I  am  to  treat  in  his  connection  with  Dante, 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Florentine 
poet;  for  Virgil  has  been  every  where  read,  from 
the  very  n.jiucnt  hia  poems  were  published. 
"Virgil, '  says  .^ainte  Beuvc,  "has  never  ceased 
to  be  in  the  bands  and  in  tbe  hearts  of  all  men;  he 
gave  at  once  a  new  form  to  their  taste,  to  their  in- 
clinations, to  their  sentiments;  lie  even  divined,  at 
a  docisiaa  point  iu  tbe  world's  history,  what  the 
future  would  love  and  admire.  He  could  uot 
tail  lo  appear,  erea  In  Uu  darkest  aoa  m^*  *-  — 
bsrous  nges,  ss  a  personification  of  that  charm- 
ing p.ist,  regrertedand  not  quire  lost  so  long  aa 
Virgil  survived;  be  was  Virgil,  the  endmnter, 
then  as  now.  When  the  night  of  barbarism  was 
waning  he  still  hovered  in  the  new  dawn;  bis 
had  been  the  last  k-.- .  ->n  of  profound  compassion, 
of  sweet  aud  noble  poetic  sentiment;  and  it  was 
for  him  to  awaken  their  fir^t  echoes  in  the  soolof 
genius  t.>  open  once  more  tbe  wide  6treain  of 
■•ovsy.fibat  was  to  flow  unchecked.  "Kven 
those.  ' -a>  s  bis  French  critic,  with  a  glance  a* 
Dante,  "who are  not  of  VlrciTl  race,  claimed 
1  indrcd  with  him,  believed  thczuelvea  hi>  tous 
and  vi l u ted  lnru  as  their  father. 

l)a"*e  was,  in  fact,  of  VirpH*s  race,  though  lie 
developed  original  and  rpersonnl  uualit.e?  Hint 
carried  him  far  beyond  tlie  rangv  of  \"irL*;l  iu 
some  directioas.  In  verbal  forte  and  sweetness, 
in  tenderness,  in  compression,  in  closeness  to  the 
facts  of  nature,  lowiy  or  luity— above  all,  in  that 
philosophic  hrertdth  of  view,  often  so  strangilv 
at  variance  with  bis  eric?  of  imiigtutiou  aad 
cnmplHint,  Dante  was  the  son  of  Virgil. 

Tbe  design  of  Virgil,  like  that  of  Daute,  was  to 
exhibit— 

JoiHcr  ffovcmlnR  In  her  Fpliere, 

as  Emerson  savs,  ouly  with  Dante  thi«  desiffn 
was  more  austere  and  religious  than  with  Yir:ri!. 
JUith  poets  drew  largch  from  the  fountain  of 
♦"■reek  pliilosotiby  in  their  work— Virgil  fr.'in 
] M.i to  moru  than  from  Aristoilc;  Daute  froui 
Aris;ot!e  more  than  from  Plato. 

No  man  cm  I*  greatlv  in  advance  of  his  ace  at 
all  points;  if  he  were,  be  could  n.  t  belong  to  it; 
and  so  Dante  paid  for  his  breadth  and  exaltation 
ot  Mini  in  some  directions  hy  a  lilial  narrowness, 
worthy  oi  bis  mother  church,  iu  others.  This 
reaches  a  aroiesque  length  when,  at  a  later  Ma- 
lion  in  purgatory,  be  Introduced  that  nitb  r  in- 
different Christian  and  poet.  t?tolin$,  ascribing 
hi  sown  conversion  to  \  irrrl.  yet  leaving,  uu- 
willingly,  bis  master  among  the  heath*n. 

Aian  from  th."*  nni  verso  I  fame  of  Virgil,  two 
thine*  panicularlv  attrncicd  Dante  in  hi>  work— 
hi;*  devotion  to  imi>eiiali-m  and  his  Viatonic 
si^eculatious.  particularly  liios:  in  the  ri^th  lawk 
of  the  A  jicid.  Virpil  first,  like  Dante  ahcnvartl, 
ennobled  this  imperial  idea  with  tnullfOM  of 
divine  origin  and  sanction.  These,  though  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  older  religion,  our  Cunt** 
tian  poet  seems  to  have  accepted ;  a<»  mav  be  seen 
In  In-.  "De  Mtuun  i  in. i.'  \ybere  also  he 
presenteil,  as  A'irgll  had  done,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Sella-*,  "the  remote 
emiquiiy  and  the  upbrokcu  couiinnitv  of  great 
deeds  and  great  men.— the  pomp  and  pride  of  war 
and  the  un!)c»tv  of  rovernaient.  VircM,  In  his 
vtueid.  softened  cod  almost  Christianized  the*e 
Itoman  arfociatlons  "bv  the  thought  of  pea"*. 
law  and  order  given  lo  the  world"  in  the  empire 
of  August iia ;  and  Dante  held  fonh  the  .unc 
great  end  in  his  argument  for  a  Christian  empire 
at  Home,  not  under  the  swav  of  the  pope,  which 
wc  tlnd  in  tho  "De  Monarcbia."  Traces  of  the 
same  thought  appear  in  the  Divine  Corned  v. 
writien  in noh  later,  and  worn  Dante's bope<<  irom 
the  political  control  of  the  Oennnn  emprrnrbiid 
Wen  ahated  by  nnbappv  experience.  The  choice 
of  Virgil  as  a  guid-r  through  hrll  and  pnrcatorv 
was  made,  however,  when  Daute  Iwgan  bin  gmt 
t»ncm.  and  at  that  time  be  win  otider  the  swav  of 
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the  idra  set  forth  folly  in  the  "l>e  Monarchia." 
So  inm-h  for  the  imperialism  of  Virjril  and  Dante. 
'J'he  Platonic  tnm  of  Virgil's  speculations  was 
also  reproduced  in  Dante,  who  was  by  nature  a 
Platomst.  notwithstanding  his  intense  devotioD, 
n'o ■■«»  with  the  scholastic*  of  his  time,  to  the 
authority  and  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 

It  >\ould  be  hardly  too  much  to  fat.  In  one  as- 
pect of  the  subject,  that  Dante's  whole  poem  is 
an  amplification  or  the  account  riven  by  Virgil  of 
i  in'  underworld,  mingled  with  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Aristotteian  system*  of  astronomy,  as  interpreted 
bv  the  later  fathers  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
emm-b.  If  this  is  so,  we  should  have  another 
sullirient  reason  for  Dante's  choice  of  Virgil  at 
hi-"  nide.  without  recurring  to  the  tamo  allegory 
in  which  the  Mantua n  poet  represent*  the  sum 
tout  of  heathen  or  natural  wisdom. 

Doubtless  Danle  Itfnoh'ted  greatly  bv  the  uni- 
versality and  obiertiveness  of  Virgil  and  the 
other  cleric  authora  whom  he  followed.  But 
even  as  Milton  rose  far  above  Spenser,  so  the 
work  of  Dante  was  far  ot  her  than  that  of  Virgil, 
great  as  Virgil  was.  Therefore  Dante,  the  pil- 
grim of  love,  forsakes  this  Mantuan  guide,  when 
ii.-li  iJdtbb  no  longer  lie  in  the  same  sphere. 
Dante  soared  far  above  Augustine,  above  Am- 
brose, higher  and  broader  than  St.  Thomas,  and 
has  left  to  the  world  an  imperishable  monument 
boihof  his  own  grandenr  of  soul  and  of  the 
strange  fetters  and  barriers  that  imprisoned  the 
Christianity  of  hit  time. 
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C  ooiu>.  Mam,  July  22,-Tbe  weather  this 

00  g  waa  of  the  finest,  and  the  little  Hillside 

<»a  vras  well  filled  with  a  large  audience  who 

Use  ne   there  to  he-r  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  jr., 

ree  paper  upon  the  "Parmenidea  of  Plato." 

A  tn  fi™t    *   "*  l6CtTlre»  nP°°  PlAtO 

and         'bUoaophy,  which  wiU  occupy  thi.   sec- 
ond closing  week  otthis  term. 

Parmeuidesof  Eln,  bom  ebout  610  B  C,  sa:u 
the  speaker,  took  up  the  problem  of  the  .-elation 
of  the  iMjprciiue  Cue,  eternal  and  immovable,  to 
the  multiplicity  of  material  things,  and  con- 
cluded, that  the  One  is  being  ana  only  being  i6, 
non-being  is  not,  there  is  no  becoming;  plurality 
and  change  are  an  empty  scinblauee.  He  said; 
"Thai  which  truly  is.  is  without  origin  and  inde- 
structible, a  unique  whole,  only-begtAien,  inimov- 
able  and  eternal ;  it  was  not  and  will  not  be,  but 
Is  and  forms  a  continuum." 

1'armonideB  Has  not  sutisficd  with  the  Pytha- 
gorean attempt  to  connect  the  Supreme  One  with 
the  world  by  the  assumption  of  a  law  which  was 
merely  assumed,  and  to  no  way  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  One;  yet  he  could  not  himself 
rind  any  more  saiislactorv  connection  and  there- 
fore abotractad  trom  the  material  universe  alto- 
gether, deuyir.g  its  real  existence.  He  was  un- 
able, however,  to  eecape  the  recognition  of  phe- 
nomenal appearance,  or  to  account  lor  Its  per- 
sistence. 

'1  be  phraseology  of  the  ParmenldeB,  Ha  tech- 
nique, is  due  to  the  fact  that  Greek  philosophy 
bad  employed,  and  students  of  philosophy  had 
become  familiar  with,  ontological  terms— Being 
and  Non-Being,  One  and  Many— rather  than  log- 
ical terms— Universal  and  Particular;  and  this 
phraseology,  as  also  the  Introduction  of  Par- 
luenldes  as  the  chief  personage,  were  particularly 
appropriate  bore  from  an  historic  point  of  view, 
because  Euclid  had  returned  to  tho  abstract  One 
of  Parmenidofi;  and  Plato  undoubtedly  hHd  In 
view  the  Meg-ric,  as  the  important  philosophical 
movemeut  oi  his  time,  intending  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Megarics  had  misconceived  the  true  log- 
ical import  of  the  Eleatlc  priucipie.  The  funda- 
mental importance  of  this  demonttra'uon  is 
shown. 

Plato's  dialogue,  called  Parmenides,  Is  not  a 
mere  bandying  of  idle  words,  an  ingenious  play 
of  ratiocination,  but  an  earnest  attempt  to  solve 
logically  the  problem  which  has  for  man  tho 
deepest  theoretical  and  practical  siguiilcanco. 
Plato's  dramatic  instinct  led  him  to  put  his  ex- 
position into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  instead  of  a 
treatise,  but  it  Is  more  purely  dialectical ;  that  lb. 
It  is  more  strictly  toxical;  In  it  the  concepts  are 
more  consistently  retalued  all  through  na  pure 
thought*  than  in  any  other  oi  his  dia- 
logues. AduLiiQg  the  story  as  narrated  by 
Plato;  il  was  in  446  B.C.,  when  WocrateB  was 
about  23  years  old,  that  the  fainouB  conversation 
too'i  place,  first  between  Parmenidea  aud  Socra- 
tes, arterwurds  between  Parmenides  and  Aristo- 
tle, which  Antiphon  heard  trom  Pytbodorus, 
tbe  friend  of  /uno,  and  mauy  years  afterward  re- 
peated to  some  strangers  from  (Jlaz  onion  so,  wbo 
were  lovers  of  philosophy,  thereby  preserving  it 
even  down  to  our  o*vu  day.  Parmeniues  wat,  at 
the  time  of  this  conversation,  altout  6£i  years  old, 
and  he  being  oa  a  visit  to  Athens,  in  compauy 
witb  Zeno,  Socrates  with    some  friends  came  to 


eee  the  celebrated  Eleatic  philosophers  and  to 
hear  Zeno  recite  some  philosophical  writings 
which  were  nawto  the  Athenians. 

1  he  first  part  of  the  dialogue,  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  dialectic  proper,  is  an  exbibitiou  of  an 
Inadequate  method  of  examining  into  tbe  nature 
of  universal  ideas.  It  serves  the-puxpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  logical  outcome  of  the  method  pur- 
sued isr  that  universal  ideas  are  unknowable. 
The  discussion  commences  with  the  inquiry 
whether  or  not  all  general  terpi6  are  true  univer- 
sal ideas.  Pour  ci  as  sea  of  terms  are  mentioned 
and  considered :  r  irst— Such  as  likeness,  unlike- 
ness,  one,  many;  these  are  logical  categories. 
Second— Such  as  justice,  beauty,  goodness;  these 
are  ethical  and  sesthetical  universale. 

Third-  Such  as  man,  fire,  water;  if  the  term 
man  is  here  used  to  designate  merely  the  natural 
human  species,  as  seems  probable,  ih?u  these  are 
all  general  terms  of  nature,  r-ourth,  such  as 
hair,  mud,  dirt;  these  alio  are  terms  of  nature, 
but  Plato  evidently  used  them  as  designations  or 
mere  refuse  and  intended  to  distinguish  them,  as 
such,  from  wbai  he  considered  true  natural 
genera.  A  difficulty  presents  itself  at  once  when 
it  is  sought  to  determine  which  of  these  terms  are 
true  universals.  Socrates  is  certain  about  the  brut 
two  clasbes,  doubtful  as  to  the  third,  and 
repudiates  entirely  the  fourth;  but  no  criterion 
is  suggested,  and  it  Is  left  undecided  where  the 
line  u  to  be  drawn.  There  is  certainly  in  tbe  re- 
mark of  Parmenidea  to  Socrates— "The  time  will 
come  when  philosophy  will  have  a  firmer  grasp 
of  yon,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  then  yoo  will 
not  despise  the  meanest  things"— an  intimation 
that  the  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  all,  and  that  all 
universale,  aa  universale,  stand  on  the  same  logi- 
cal footing. 

What  is  the  relation  of  things  to  the  forms  or 
ideas?  is  a  question  that  arises.  The  first  rela- 
tion suggested  is  that  of  participation;  similar 
things  have  become  similar  because  they  partake 
of  similarity.    This  is  repudiated. 

Summing  up  tne  results,  we  have,  as  regards 
the  existence  of  ideas:  if  ideas  exist,  they  must 
be  either  subjective  or  objective:  they  cannot  be 
subjective  because  that  supposition  necessitates 
an  objective  idea  which  can  unite  the  Idea  in  tbe 
mind  and  the  idea  in  things,  thus  setting  up  an 
infinite  progress,  which  must  be  solved  at  feast 
by  an  objective  idea;  neither  can  ideas 
be  oojective,  because  that  supposition  in- 
volves the  same  infinite  regressus 
to  reach  an  Idea  which  nnltes  the 
subjective  and  objective.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  ideas  to  things,  things  muet  participate  in 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  oi  the  idea;  they  can- 
not participate  in  the  whole,  for  thai  would  in- 
volve the  self-separation  of  the  idea;  and  they 
cannot  participate  in  part,  for  then  they  would 
not  be  like  the  Idea.  Finally,  the  thought  of  an 
absolute  idea  is  seli -contradictory,  for,  if  it  can 
be  contained  in  man's  finite  intelligence.  It  can- 
not be  absolute,  and,  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  abso- 
lute, then  neither  can  man  know  it  nor  It  know 
man.  for  the  finite  Is  as  unknowable  to  the 
abac-lute  as  the  absolute  to  the  finite. 

Mr.  Emery  continued  to  disc-use  the  subject  at 
length,  his  paper  being  intensely  interesting  and 
by  far  tbe  most  philosophical  yet  read  before  the 
school  this  term. 
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Ttf  l.rrinre»  nod  C»oMTinil«oi — Dr  Par. 
B«n«  o*  H  Trrnolitlor—  .VI  r»  U«we  lid  iVJra 
Chvocy— Ditule  sad    Virgil. 

Cr-rreepondaart  of  Tbe  Republican. 

Concohd,  Wednesday,  July  21. 

The  Dante  course  at  the  Concord  school, 
which  was  meant  to  contain  12  or  13  lectures, 
was  reduced  to  eight  lectures  and  rive  conver- 
sations by  the  absence  of  Mr  Albae,  Prof 
Botta,  Prof  Monti  and  Dr  Holland,  who  after 
promising  lectures  failed  to  bring  or  send  them. 
The  lack  was  well  supplied  by  Dr  Har- 
ris and  Prof  Davidson,  who  discoursed 
orally  on  tbe  three  hooka  of  lb* 
Divine  Corned  v.,  and  on  the  Convl  to, 
and  the  audiences  at  the  schoo  1  have  not 
seemed  to  miss  the  withheld  lectures,  some  of 
which  will  doubtless  appear  iu  the  Dante  vol- 
ume. Mrs  Howe  bud  tbe  largest  audience  of 
any  lecturer  thus  far, — her  subject,  "Dauta  and 
Beatrice,"  being  a  little  more  within  tbe  range 
of  cummou  sympathies  thau  most  of  those 
chosen.  The  lecture  of  Mrs  Cheney  on  "Dante 
and  Michael  Augelo"  waa  also  deeply  and  hu- 
manly interesting,  while  the  scholastic  disqui- 
sitions of  Dr  Harris  aud  Prof  Davidson  deligbt- 
ed  tho  souls  of  all  nudeuts.  Dr  Parsons  con- 
tributed a  canto  of  his  unfinished  translation  of 
tbe  poem,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  success- 
ful rendering,  and  gave  in  better  verse  several 
of  the  passages  concerning  Virgil  and  Statlue, 
which  were  cited  by  Mr  sauborn  in  his  lecture 
to-night.  The  latter,  whose  assigned  topic  was 
Dante  and  Virgil,  said,  among  other  lb  logo, 
quoting  from  Salute  Beuve: — 

Virgil  could  not  tail  to  appear,  even  iu  the 
darkest  and  most  barbarous  ages,  aa  a  personi- 
fication of  that  charming  past,  regretted,  and 
not  quite  lost  so  long  aa  lie  survived,  v.  ben 
the  night  ol  barbarism  was  waning,  he  still 
hovereo  in  tbe  new  dawn,  bis  bad  been  tbe  las* 
lessons  of  profound  compassion,  of  sweet  and 
nub.e  poetic  sentiment;  aud  it  was  for  bim  te 
awaaeu  their  nrai  echoes  in  the  soot  of  gaums; 
to  open  once  more  tbe  wide  stream  of  poesy 
that  waa  to  flow  unchecked.  "Even  those, 
tsays  this  French  critic,  with  a  glance  at  Dante, 
"who  were  not  of  bit  race,  claimed  kindred 
with  bim,  believed  themselves  his  eons  and 
saluted  blm  aa  their  father."  Dante,  aald  Mr 
Sanborn,  waa,  in  fact,  of  Virgil's  race,  though 
be  developed  original  aud  personal  qualities 
ibst  carried  bim  far  beyond  the  range  of  Virgil 
iu  come    direction*,    'loonyson,  ie    bis  natch- 


Ices   verses  written    for   the  19th-century  com- 
memoration    of    tbe    Mtntuau    poet's     death, 
touches  happily  upon  those  traits  which  he  had 
in  common  with  the  sad  Florentine. 
Landacapa   lortr,  lord  ol  language, 

More  than  be  that  sung  tbe  works  and  Days, 
All  Lot  chosen  com  of  lane* 

Flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phraee. 
Thtm  that  ilngett  wheat  and  woodland 

Tilth  and  TLDeytxA,  hint  and  bene  and  herd. 
All  tbe  charms  of  all  the  Mat** 

Often  Cowering  In  a  lovely  word. 

Thou  that  Meat  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  rn  thy  aadneat 

At  tbe  doubUol  doom  of  haman  klad; 

Light  among  tbt  Taniabad  agar; 

Mai  that  gUUeai  ytt  tbe  phantom  there; 
Golden  branch  amid  th*  thadowt. 

Kings  aad  realms  that  past  to  rite  no  mere. 
In  verbal  force  and  sweetness,  in  tenderness),  1st 
compassion,  in  closeness  to  the  facta  of  nature, 
lowly  or  lofty;  above    all    In  that   philosophic 
breadth  ol  view,  often  so  stiangely  at  variance 
with  his  cries   of   indignation    and   complaint, 
Daute  was  the  son    of    Virgil;  and  It  Is  with  a 
certain  ingratitude  toward  their  common  teach- 
ers, the  sages  of  Athens,  that  Dante  makes  Vir- 
gil reproach  them  la  the  purgatory:— 
'■  b*rk  not  the  wUmfort,  race  of  busaaa  khv) ; 
Coald  je  utre  kxs  the  whole,  what  need  wave  tftss* 
For  Mary's  Son  lo  walk  tbe  earth?  bet  thee 
Hut  teen  thot*  eagae,  frreadteat  m  daelre, 
Whoae  longiuc  tU*  ware  tatiaoad  with  pettee 
That  now  »  givwn  thaas  for  eternal  wtss; 
1  i|icak  of  AxiatoUa.  Plato  next. 
And  ntny  uere."    With  that  bt  Wat  his  Waad, 
Troubled  In  spirit;  aad  he  spake  aw  saera- 
Tbe  actual  Virgil   would  doubtleas  have  cjmssi 
to  be  left  in  woe  with  Plato  rather  than  trsuae* 
lated  to  heaven  with  AusrosUne,  Benediet  ao4 
their  friends;  bet  would  aot  bavu  setaeaed  It 
jut,— nor  do  we,  I  euppoae. 

ine  aesign  oi  Virgil,  use  that  of  iJonte,  was 
to  exhibit  "Justice  journeying  in  hex  sphere" 
as  kmerson  says;  only  with  Dante  this  design 
was  more  austere  and  religious  than  with  Vir- 
gih  Both  poets  drew  largely  from  the  fountain 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  their  work,— Virgil 
from  Plato  more  tban  from  Aristotle;  Dante 
from  Aristotle  more  than  trom  Plato.  In  de- 
nning and  Illustrating  justice,  Dante  goes  back 
habitually  to  "the  philosopher,"  as  he  terms 
Aristotle.  In  De  Monarchia  (Lib  i:  11)  he 
says:  "Thus  we  may  say  of  justice  In  the  words 
of  tbe  philosopher,  that  'neither  tbe  star  of 
morning  nor  of  evening  Is  so  wondronsly  beau- 
tiful.' For  perfect  justice  is  like  Diana  when 
ah*  looks  across  the  heavens  at  hsr  trothtr 
through  the  purple  of  a  serene  dawa.** 

In  pursuing  his  definition  of  justice  Uante 
comes  upon  tbe  ground  of  the  modern  demo- 
crat, though  the  form  of  government  he  waa 
advocating  was  imperialism.  Quoting  Arte- 
totie  again,  our  poet  says,  "In  tbe  bad  state  the 
good  man  is  a  bad  citizen,  but  in  the  good  stabs 
the  two  coincide,"  and  then  goes  on  to  declare) 
Ui5  end  of  government  thus:  "Citizens  exist  not 
lor  the  good  of  the  magistrates  nor  tbe  nation 
for  tbe  £ocd  of  tbe  king,  but  the  magistrates 
for  the  good  of  tbe  citizen  and  the  king  for  the 
good  of  the  nation-  Tbns  though  king  or 
consul  reign  over  the  other  citizens  in  the 
uu>j  of  ruliog,  yet  id  ihe  object  of  ruling  they 
are  but  tbe  servants  of  the  public,  and  this  ts 
specially  true  of  the  emperor,  who,  without 
doubt  must  be  held  the  servant  of  all." 

It  is  precisely  witb  thus  aspect  that  Virgil 
present  6  hie  hero  £neas.  in  whoae  character, 
as  contratiea  with  tbe  Homeric  Ulysses,  we 
may  perceive  those  Christian  traits  which,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  poesy  of  Virgil,  de- 
termined Dante  lo  make  the  Mantuan  his  per- 
sonal guide  through  the  regions  of  Christian 
allegory.  Other  causes  bad  their  influence,  bo 
Joubt;  chiof  of  all  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  Virgil,  already  mentioned,  which  caused  his 
name  to  be  more  familiar,  and  hie  works  mora 
read,  tban  thoae  of  the  other  Roman  poeta. 
Ovid  and  Propertins,  wbo  had  seen  Virgil,  tee- 
tjfT  to  this  popularity;  Ovid  saying  of  Um 
.^ueid.  "home  cherishes  no  nobler  work  thaa 
this,"  while  Propertlua  went  even  farther,  and 
said:— 
Ye  Romstu,  yield  the  pa  la  I  Tteid,  Grectaa*.  tae! 
Orvtter  than  Homer's  utU  of.  Troy  is  shit. 
Told  by  oar  bard  of  Troy  and  Italy. 
Qulntilian,  in  tbe  next  century,  contineed  Ibis 
testimony,  though  with  a  leas  extravagant 
compliment,  saving:— 

Of  all  ihe  p^eitof  this  rltti.  flnrk  pf  TTr— . 
Virgil  it  onoaattionably  Dearest  to  Homer.  I  ate 
ibe  Mime  exprewlon  that  1  heard  hi  youth  froea 
Domttlut  A  ic r  (the  great  uralotj,  who,  wbea  I  ashed 
him  what  }Mvt  he  thought  came  pear— t  to  Hoeuat, 
repUrd:  "Virgil  bulat  Lbe  second  rank,  jet  Dearase 
tbe  flrtt  than  the  third."  All  the  rest  follow  at  a  great 
distance. 

St  Augnstioe,  writing  three  centuries  later, 
not  only  quotes  Virgil  everywhere,  bat  speake  of 
him  in  his  "City  of  God"  aa  "that  great  poet, 
tho  most  eminent  and  beat  of  all,  whoae  words, 
drunk  in  at  a  tender  age,  cannot  easily  be  oblit- 
erated or  forgotten."  It  moat  be  considered, 
alto,  that  Dante  bad  read  hot  few  of  tbe  aacleat 
poets,  end  chiefly  thoee  wbo  followed  and  last- 
tated  Virgil,  aa  Lncan  and  Statin*  did.  Hssft 
his  learning  been  mora  eatenelve,  be  snlgbt 
have  Talned  Virgil  less,  and  be  certainly  would 
have  laid  leae  empbaais  on  Btatioa.  There  ie  a 
modern  theory,  advanced  by  filsaoox  in  bie 
"History  of  latin  literature,"  that  Virgfl 
(who  waa  born  In  Ixmobardv,  lib:*  DaataJ 
was  of  Tyroleee  anoeelry,  and  tbera  eat> 
immly  la  a  northern,  almoat  Gersaaaic  straha. 
In  the  genius  of  both  Daate  aad  Virgil. 
Rut  while  tbe  Hantaan  lived  at  oa*  of  tba 
broadest  eenmenieal  epochs  la  tba  world  e 
culture,  Dante's  lot  was  cast  in  a  wrangling, 
provincial  period.  No  man  can  be  greatly  ta 
advance  of  ble  age  at  all  point*,  If  be  were,  ha 
could  not  belong  to  It,  and  so  Dante  paid  far 
hie  breadth  aud  exaltation  of  aoal  la  aasae 
dlractlona,  by  a  filial  narrowncea,  worthy  af  bat 


mother   church,    in    others.    Toie 
grnteaqne  length  woeo,  at  a  later  St  a  ttf  la 
Purgatory,  he  Introduce*  Bullae,   thai    selaae 
Indifferent    Christian    and    poet,   aaerfblng  ble 
own  conversion  to  Virgil,   yet  leaving,    unwill- 
ingly, his  master    among  tbe  heathen.     Virgil 
reminds  Statius  that  tbe  latter  bad  Invoked  the 
paean    muse,    Clio,    at   the    beginning  of   bis 
Tbebaid,  and  adde:— 
From  that  dAroune  with  Clio,  at  m««ei. 
True  faitn  was  Dot  thine  own,  yet  void  of  that 
Good  deeds  suffice  not.     Vh*i«an  was  it,  thaa. 
Rose  <>d  thee,  or  what  lantern  In  the  dark, 
That  pare  ihlne  eyes  to  ww  and  hoi*t  lb*  will 
That  drew  ibee  where  the  b?bing  Munt   had  steered? 
To  this  naive  inquiry,  Statius  replies  with  more 
ganerosity  than  Virgil  had  shown  toward  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,— 

Thoa  didst  lead  me  firat 

Up  to  ranukrfOF:  tboo  toy  wat  didst  light 
To  t,od.  while  in  iu  £roit  i  flaked  my  thim. 

Thou  wut  like  one  ihjit  walking  in  tbe  night, 
Bimnelf  in  d.-u:kiie**,  beareib.  iu  hi*  band 

A  lamp  to  make  their  way  bt- hind  bun  bripbt. 
When  tbou  diiL't  ntior;    ".Now  begin*  a  ^rand 

New  ortter  oi  acct!  re*appcars 
Justice  on  eurtb  aud  ouU*  man  it  (riven 

The  peiice  ot  Saturn,  tbe  priinc\ai  >eara! 
How  a  new  progeny  descends  from  heaven!" 

Thou  won  to  povey—  thoa  led  sl  n>e  to  Christ. 
Bnt  let  some  coloring  my  toente  enliven, 

Leu  my  lijjhi  drawing  wmy  not  have  sufficed: 
Tb.ii  thoa  l.bioI  tee  more  tliao  my  tkeu-h  bittbFbown. 

Alreadv  preguant  wa*  the  whole  world  then 
With  seed*  of  the  iroe  faith  to  largely  town 

Hj-  heave n's  eiernal  mes^cngrrs  >o  men ; 
And  thy  rapt  word,  which  1  haie  tnoehed  anon, 

Seeinrti  ironi  those  prcachen-'  lip*  u>  toand  anew. 
Bence  1  to  vicit  them  an  usape  formed, 

And  In  mv  thought  their  Kinetitj  so  grew, 
That  when  Uorrutiiui't  peiaecniiou  stormed, 

Their  (rrielt  with  pity  did  mine  eyes  bedew; 

Oft  did  1  help  them  while  on  earth  I  dwelt. 

And  their  tlia>te  curtouu  did  mine  own  ao  chide 
That  btgb  d.adaiu  for  other  sects  1  lelt; 

And  ere  in  song  1  led  the  Greeks  betide 
Tbo»e  'J'liei-jji  otreamA,  1  had  in  I'apvi-m  U-nelt, 

.1; in  lout'  my  i.  LiiMLiri  creed  througli  fear  did  bide, 
And  papiiii.'-m  in  ootwaro  action  showed. 

This  liiKCw&rairjers  luth  ke]>i  me  pacing  more 
Than  my  fourth  ccatury  the  circling  road 
Ol  the  fourth  terrace. 

I  here  follow  tbe  translation  of  Dr  Parsons 
which  was  read  yesterday  morning.  Mr  San- 
born went  on  to  say,  after  quoting  from  the 
poems  of  btatiua:  "Apart  from  tbe  universal 
lame  of  Virgil,  two  things  particularly  attract- 
ed Dante  iu  bia  work, — bis  love  of  imperialism 
and  bis  Platonic  speculations,  particularly 
those  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .Eneid.  Of  that 
whole  poem  Uallam  well  said,  'It  reflects  tbe 
glory  of  Home  as  from  a  mirror;'  and  Merivale 
terms  it  'the  most  complete  picture  of  the  Koman 
mind  at  Its  highest  elevation:  the  most  precious 
document  of  national  history.'  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  the  best  presentasion  of  that  imperial  idea 
which,  from  tbe  time  of  Julius  Ca-ear.  became 
prevalent  at  Home,  and  which  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  Gliristianlty  bad  made  oo 
less  familiar,  under  a  religioue  aspect,  to  lbe 
Italians  of  Dante's  period.  Virgil  brat,  like 
Dante  afterward,  ennobled  this  Imperial  idea 
with  traditions  of  divine  ongin  and  sanction. 
These,  though  manifestly  derived  from  tbe  older 
religion,  our  Christian  poet  seeme  to  have  ac- 
cepted, as  may  be  seen  in  hie  treatise  De 
Monarchia;  where  he  also  presented,  aa  Virgil 
had  done,  in  the  word*  of  Prof  SeLlars,  "the  re- 
mole  antiquity  and  unbroken  continuity  of 
great  deeds  and  great  men, — the  pomp  and 
pride  of  war,  and  the  majesty  of  government." 
Virgil,  in  hie  ^Eneid,  softened  and  almost 
christianized  these  Koman  a&sociationa  by  the 
thought  of  peace,  law  and  order  given  to  the 
world  by  the  empire  of  Augustus;  and 
Dante  held  forth  tbe  same  great  end 
In  hie  argument  for  a  Christian  empire 
at  Rome,  not  under  the  sway  of  the  pope, 
In  the  Monarchia.  Traces  of  the  aamethoogL; 
we  find  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  written  much 
later,  and  when  Dante's  hopes  of  the  political 
control  of  the  German  empire  bad  been  much 
abated  by  unhappy  experience. 

Tbe  Platonic  turn  of  Virgil's  speculations  was 
aleo  reproduced  In  Dante,  who  waa  by  nature  a 
Platomat,  notwithstanding  bis  intense  devotion, 
along  with  tho  Scholaatica  of  hie  time,  to  the 
authority  and  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Doaatue 
makes  a  similar  remark  about  Virgil,  In  hia  life  of 
that  poeUVirgil  heard  from  Byro  the  doctrine*  af 
Epicurus,  bet  belongad  to  the  Academy  hsnattsa 
be  preferred  tbe  opinion*  of  Pl*u>  to  alio  there. 
It  Is  la  the  aixth  J^neld  that  this  pref erastoa  fat* 
Plate  moat  appear*,— Virgil's  aooonat  of  tba 
purgation  and  Immortality  of  tba  aool  beaasj 
mainly  a  poetic  rendering  of  Plato's  dactrbaea 
la  the  Pbaedo,  which  la  lteeu  —""nisatlypesias 
And  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
JDanta's  whole  poem  Is  aa  ampkflcatloa  ol  tba 
account  given  by  Virgil  of  tba  under  world, 
mingled  witb  the  Ptolemaic  aad  Srwlrrtsleae 
system*  of  astronomy,  as  Interpreted  by  lbe 
later  fathers  of  the  Catholic  ehnrch.  If  tab)  at 
ao,  we  ahould  have  a  eafficieat  Tees i  a  far 
Daute'rcboioe  of  Virgil  aa  bb  traide,  wttbovt 
recurring  to  the  allegory.  In  which  U»eaaaata*nl 
poet  presents  tbe  earn  total  af  beaibaa  ar 
natural  wladom. 

Mr  Sanborn  cloeed  thus:  I  have  touched  on 
the  obvious  reeemblances  between  Virgil  and 
Dante,  and  on  thoee  latent  spiritual  amnitiea, 
»f  race  and  aspiration,  which  drew  the  Italian 
lo  regard  the  Koman  poet  es  his  father  and 
rulde.  Milton,  eaye  LTrydea,  waa  the  eoa  of 
bpenter,  end  much  more  was  Dante  tbe 
"'una  son  of  VlrgiL  But  the  work  ef 
I  'an  to  w  as  far  other  than  that  of  V  ir 
ill.  and  therefore  be  foraakes  this  aa- 
caator  when  their  palhe  no  louger  lie 
In  the  same  sphere.  They  might  wall  have 
separated  earlier,  as  Dante  parted  from  Bro- 
aetto  lo  bell,  or  from  Caaelta  In  purgatory;  for, 
much  as  tbe  two  poeta  had  In  common  whan 
nature  and  tbe  glorlee  of  Roue  were  their 
theme,  they  were  eundared  bye  great  gulf  eo 
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iood  as  lore  became  tbe  subject  of   their  song. 
The  love  ihat   Virgil   describes  it  tbe  earthly 
!>&5iioD,    teuder   aod     noble    in    tome   of    ltt 
aspects,      but      selnab,      transient     and    bit- 
ter   in      hi      fruit,      as      LHdo      found       it, 
sod     at     Krancrsca,      yet      with      a      tlnre 
of  romance,  portray*    Its    woe*.     With  Dent*, 
however,  at  wittk   l'laio  and  with  Emsreon,  this 
earthly  love  is  the  initiation  and  the  ordeal  lor 
something  bibber  and   perpetual, — and  in  this 
Insight  of  Dante   we  may  find  the   key  to  bis 
whole  poem,     tie  veila  hit  thought    in  horror 
and  despair,  in  tedious  and  perplexing   dialec- 
tics, in  subtle  theological  dittlnctlout  and  for* 
bj ali ties,— but    earthly    lore   passing  without 
change,  except  by  purifications,  into  the  heaven- 
ly love,  it  tbe  burden  ol  all  bis  eiuging  and  of 
all  bis  lecturing  and  preaching.    Dante  was  the 
chief  of  those  poets,  as  Emerson  taya:— 
Who  In  days  of  cell  plight 
T  clock  doors  ol  new  eMicht, 
■With  a  bitter  horoscope, 
v\  lib  spo.«ins  of  lerrer  for  balm  at  hone. 
Tbe'  by  better  thought  do  lead 
]t«rd»  to  speak  vnaLna^toneneed. 
Po  1  hint©  tcarcned  tbe  triple  spheres, 
Molding  nature  ax  bis  will, 
go  sboj-eO,  m>  eoioted,  swift  or  still, 
.Ami  M.-Qlptor-lifce,  hta  large  design 
Kiciied  on  Alp  and  A,pennhi*. 
Bet  we  mutt  not    he    deceived  by  this  colossal 
portraiture  of  Dante's  witbea  and  indignaiioat 
into  tbe  belief    tbat  tbe   local  coloring  and  the 
pbotograpby    of    persona    is    what  he    chiefly 
aimed  at.    More    instructive  it  that    quatrain 
ef  Emerson's,   which,  with  a  glance  at  Dante, 
be    entitles    "Catella,"  and  In  which  be  taya 
what  it  equally  true  of   Dante,    of    Piato,  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Emerson:—- 

Tent  of  tbe  poet  U  knew  ledge  of  love. 
For  Lrn»  U  older  than  Saturn  or  Jove; 
Never  «  as  poet,  of  late  or  of  yore, 
>Vbo  wssnol  tremuloas  with  loie-kne. 
Dante  was  even  prematurely  instructed  In  this 
lore  of  love,  as  we  see  by  the  revelations  of  the 
VitaNuova,  which  1  think  we  must  interpret 
both  literally  aud  spiritually,  tie  remained 
faithful  to  this  love  of  tbe  divine  in  woman— 
what  Goetbe  calls  daa  >,vig-v+ibliche — and 
when  he  approaches  Beatrice  In  Paradise  It  It 
both  as  the  beloved  maiden  and  as  tbe  recep- 
tive and  imparting  prophetess  of  celestial 
wisdom  tbat  be  regard!  her.  To  those 
who  hold  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  In  conaideriBg 
the  Floreotioe  girl  in  this  two-fold  aspect,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  the  stood  that  in  Dante's 
mind.  The  dialect  of  his  time  and  of  hie 
scholastic  teachers  forced  upon  bits  a  mode  of 
■peaking  which  may  appear  to  place  bar  In  as 
frigid  and  benumbing  a  relation  to  the  soul  aa 
tbat  borne  by  tbe  Athanaslan  creed  or  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism 
—but  such  wan  not  tbe  aspect  in  which  Dante 
viewed  his  lost  and  retrained  love. 
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CONCOBD    SOLVES    THEM   AND 
KNOWS   THE    INFINITE. 


Dante  BedlTlrus— Plato',  DUlMIc  sod  Doe- 
trine  of  Idea,  —  Jut  ffbit  aa  Idea 
Philosophically  Understood  la. 


Concord,  July  23.— [Special.]—  Regret. 
fully  tbe  School  of  rkllosophj  turned  from 
Dime  Ttalerdir;  and  today  Dante,  u  If 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  loyalty ,  became 
rtdlvlrus.  With  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Head  of  Boa- 
ton  u  hit  guide,  Instead  of  Virgil,  be  stepped 
right  up  In  front  of  Ptato,  and  with  his  chap, 
let-crowned,  sad  brow  and  Florentine  garb 
completely  eclipsed  for  a  time  the  serene  and 
dialectical  Greek.  Tbe  meatage  tbe  matter 
came  to  bring,  tbit  last  word  of  Dante  In  Con- 
cord, tu  In  part  graciously  comprehensible 
to  a  groTtUIng  race  of  modern  men— for  it  had 
to  do  with  politic  Its  full  title  was  "Dante's 
Significance  In  History  and  PoBdos." 

With  this  long,  lingering  look  behind,  Dante 
disappeared— It  la  bellered,  finally— and  auk* 
evening  teaalon  Plato  re-appeared,  calm  and 
unruffled,  and  at  onee  proceeded,  through 
Professor  Harris,  to  expound  his  "Dialectic 
and  Doctrine  of  Idea,." 

Professor  Harris  began  has  lecture  with  Uu. 
quotation  of  Bunyan't  description  of  the  De- 
lectable mountains  and  the  Tlewa  therefrom  et 
tbe  Celestial  city.  Giving  the  allegory  a 
modern  application,  he  said:  "For  mere 
than  2000  year,  earnest  thinkers,  bent  •■ 
salting  the  Sphinx  riddle*  of  life  by  the  light 
or  the  Intellect,  have  ascended  the  delectable 
mountains  of  philosophy — not,  howerer, 
wltboot  great  tell  aad  the  ntaaoet  require- 
ment of  patient  perssversnos.  Aristotle  tad 
Plato  are  twin  peak!  la  these  delectable 
mountains  of  nhlluoophy,  and  from  them  we 
osn  obtain  In  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  late 
new  of  the  city  of  eternal  rarities.  Guide 
books  aa  to  tbe  best  road,,  to  be  followed  by 
pilgrims  In  their  Journey  te  theae  twin  peaks 
era  always  In  tome  small  demand.      It  la  the 


subject  of  this  paper  to  furnish  a  few  of  the 
particular,  ef  a  turrey  undertaken  by  the 
writer  In  what  be  believes  to  be  one  ef  the 
moat  accessible  routes  •pen  in  ear 
time.  If  anything  can  be  dene  te 
make  clearer  and  mere  amesjIMe  tke 
Platonic  Dialectic  and  Doctrine  of  Idea,, 
all  will  admit  that  tbe  aaeent  to  tbe  Pmtoaie 
Vision  of  the  Eternal  Verities  la  thereby  es- 
sentially facilitated.  Tbe  Platonic  dlalegaee 
set  forth  everywhere  at  culminating  doctrine 
lbs  distinction  between  what  In  changing  aad 
Tsriable,  subject  to  growth  and  decay,  and 
what  is  permanent  and  abiding,  above 
vicissitudes  ef  time  end  place." 
After  developing  the  thought  con- 
tained in  Ibis  lest  sentence.  Professor 
Harris  stated  the  object  predominantly  In  Tie* 
la  the  Dialogues  supposed  to  bar*  keen  com- 
posed by  Plsto  la  the  first  aad  eteond  decades, 
respectively,  succeeding  the  death  of  Socrates 
and  afterwards,  aud  said  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  chief  nee  will  be  anode  of  the 
Sophist,  tbe  Theseutae  and  the  Lawn.  The 
chief  ob)ect  of  Investigation  will,  of  course,  he 
tbe  doctrine  of  ideas  and  an  lnqsry  Into  what 
wean  Una  demand  by  Idea  in  the  Fbttonle 
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it  one  wishes  to  form  a  provisional  notion 
of  a  Platonic,  idea  let  him  consider  a  prooeta 
of  nature.  It  la  a  aeries  of  phases  existing  In 
succession,  one  phase  following  another.  A 
plant  it  at  first  a  seed,  then  s  root  snd  stem  - 
It  puts  forth  branches,  lesvsa,  flowers ;  finally 
it  produces  teed  again,  making  tbe  cycle 
complete.  It  began  with  teed  and  rvnded 
with  seed.  Observing  this  process  and  com- 
bining all  Into  one,  man  gives  ft  s  genera! 
mine,  osk,  corn,  or  tometblng  else.  The 
observer  sees  that  all  tbe  phases  of  growth 
belong  te  one  unitv  aud  tbat  each 
phase  la  essential  to  the  rest,  while  all  are 
essential  to  each.  Tbe  whole  grasped  together 
under  the  general  name  Is  the  Idea.  The 
actual  plsnt  was  not  the  whole  idea  at  once, 
because  It  passed  through  tbe  phases  In  suc- 
cession, one  after  another.  All  tbe  phases 
belong  to  tbe  ides  as  ao  many  potentialities. 
Tbe  reality  In  tlme|and  apace  makes  real  one 
or  a  few  phases  at  a  time,  the  others  being 
potential.  Tbe  total  round  of  reality  It 
tbe  Idea,  but  any  given  plant  does  not  realise 
all  its  reality  st  once,  but  only  tome  of  Its  pos- 
slbilltte,.  Here  we  have  sn  Illustration  of  an 
idea  and  of  what  Plato  called  participation  or 
communion  In  an  idea.  Tbe  plant  partici- 
pates In  an  idea  because  It  realizes  at  any 
given  moment  only  some  of  the  phases  of  the 
idea.  On  account  of  its  incapacity  to  realize 
all  the  phases  of  tbe  Idea  at  enee,  it  changes; 
tome  of  tbe  phates  which  It  has  givs  place  to 
others  which  It  has  not  as  yet— 1.  e.,  it  grows. 
All  things  In  nature  are  found  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  phases  in  lsrge  cycles  or 
ftowert.  These  things  are  changing  more  or 
est  rapidly,  realising  their  total  spheres  of 
possibility  which  constitute  their  Ideas  or 
archetypet.  Deal  existence,  at  we  ess  It  be- 
fore our  lenses.  Is  there,  whirling  round  In  a 
circle  or  possibilities.  Just  ts  Dante's  heavens 
were  moving.  Impelled  by  desire.  For  they 
desired  to  realize  all  their  potentialities,  tbat 
is,  to  be  In  oontaet  with  the  empyrean  at  all 
points.  At  they  could  not  do  this  all  at  onoe, 
tbey  moved  ao  as  to  accomplish  tbe  desired 
result  successively  In  time. 

Again,  consider  one  of  the  moot  Important 
of  all  points.  It  Is  evident  enough  that  the 
plant — the  oak,  the  corn  or  the  mushroom — 
which  passed  through  those  oycles  of  change 
was  a  veritable  power  or  energy.  It  was  able 
to  react  on  tbe  environment  of  earth  and  air 
and  build  for  Itself  a  body  of  roots,  atom  and 
leaves,  and  reproduce  Itself  in  seed 
egaln.  The  idea  la  an  energy,  therefore.  And 
it  is  an  energy  of  a  universal  character.  It  (t 
called  universal  because  It  remalne  while  Its 
phases  begin  and  cease.  At  energy,  It  is  one 
whether  it  produces  teed,  leaves,*  item  or 
roots,— all  flow  from  lu  power.  The  Idea  Is 
the  cause.  There  was  a  something  whioh 
wat  tbe  energy  that  produced  the  visible 
phases  of  growth  by  resoling  en  enviroment 
of  nlr  aad  earth. 

This  la  ouly  sn  Illustration.  Ths  mind  un- 
used to  think  on  tnla  plane  meets  with  msov 
difficulties,  because  be  has  not  yet  teen  tbe 
ontologlesl  necessity  there  Is  for  all  things 
In  the  universe  to  be  in  tbe  form  of  ao  idea— 
tbat  is  to  say,  in  tbe  form  of  an  Individual 
ecerey ,  which  has  the  power  of  realising  Itself 
in  a  complete  cycle  of  powers.  Whoa  one 
gslns  this  Imlgbt  he  Is  sure  that  every  phase 
of  existence  In  the  world  Is  a  part  of  a  process 
which,  as  a  whole,  la  a  eelf-neUva  being  or 
Idee. 

But  there  are  self-acUag  beings  which  are 
contained  wtihla  higher  proem  it  ef  self- ac- 
tivity. And  Plsto  lakes  pains  to  show  that 
ideas  can  have  communion  with  each  other, 
to  tbat  one  Idea  Is  conlalaed  within  another, 
and  likewise  has  subordinate  Ideas  contained 
within  itself.  Ths  doctrine  of  the  community 
of  Ideas  we  will  consider  further  nador  Ike 
topic  of  dialectic  For  this  -immunity  makes 
possible  whet  he  oalle  dtaaastfa. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  venerable  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody  ef  Cambridge  win  bo  the  lecturer, 
snd  bis  subject  will  be  the  discussion  of  "Tha 
Life  and  Times  of  Plato."  In  the  evening 
there  will  be  no  assemblage  la  Hillside 
Chapel.  The  philosophers  will  rest  prepara- 
tory U  lis  Sabbath. 
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rhe  Iswetmre  em  "The  Irony  e*f  Plete**— • 
Director  Baneey  Meads  e>  .O+eply  PftUte- 
MfaSnltttml  Paper   nn    **TB.e  Fanxnaestlaiee.'* 


Tbe  weather  at  Concord  yesterday  was  almost 
perfect,  and  large  andlences  weir  In  attendance 
npoo  both  sessions  of  tbe  Concord  school  of 
philosophy  st  tbe  Hillside  chapel.  In  the  morn- 
ing Director  S.  B.  Emery,  jr.,  read  a  very  able 
and  topical  paper  npon  "The  Parmenldes  of 
Plato."  In  tbe  evening,  Professor  Davidson 
lectnna  on  "The  Irony  of  Plata*'  Something 
food  and  striking  is  always  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Davidson's  papers,  and  that  of  last  even- 
ing was  so  exception  to  the  rule.  Ths  whole 
paper  was  In  teres  ti  ng,  and  hi*  defence  aud 
eulogy  of  the  usually  excoriated  Zola  certainly 
was  striking  enough  to  bring  a  look  of  surprise 
to  the  faces  of  many  of  his  li*tenera-  It  surely 
sounded  strange  in  such  a  place  and  before 
such  an  audience,  although  the  speaker's  manner 
left  no  don  bt  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  opinion. 

In  the  afternoon,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
P.  Lothrop.tbe  Boston  book  publisher,  the  phi- 
losophers were  given  a  picnic  on  the  grounds  ad- 
toioing  his  residence,  the  "Wayside,"  just  be- 
yond the  chapel. 

Among  the  attendants  at  the  school  an  Hiss 
Delphlne  Brown  of  New  York,  woo  Is  a  cousin 
of  Lady  Manderille,  and  Mrs.  William  EjUeflcr 
of  New  York,  elocutionist  and  author. 

Following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Emery's 
paper:— 

Plato's  dialogue,  called  Parmenldes,  Is  pot  a 
mere  bandying  ol  idle  words,  sn  ingenious  play 
of  ratiocination,  bat  an  earnest  attempt  to  solve 
logically  ths  problem  which  has  for  man  tbe 
deepest  theoretical  and  practical  significance. 
In  this  dialogue  parmeuioes  i»  i-ortrayed  as  the 
old  philosopher,  with  a  completed  6) stem,  teach- 
ing the  vouthro!  Socrates  tbe  true  method  of 
phUcnjophic  inquiry  and  demonstrating  by  tbe 
use  of  tbe  method  that  (be  Pantheistic  conclusion 
of  ths  historic  Pannenides  is  amenable.  Socrates 
Is  represented  a»  a  learner,  desirous  of  true  ia- 
sight  but  ignorant  of  the  method  by  which  it  ean 
be  attained. 

Tbe  Pannenides  Is, as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  logic  of  Plato's  system,  that  Is  tbe  logical 
exposition  of  tbe  first  principle  of  the  univerw  as 
be  conceived  >L  This  dialogue  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  thought,  because  it  is  the  tirst 
explicit  and  systematic  statement  of  the  true 
definition  of  tbe  universal. 

Summing  up  the  remits,  we  have,  as  regards 
the  existence  of  ideas:  if  ideas  exist,  they  must 
be  either  subjective  or  objective;  tbey  cannot  ha 
subjective  because  that  supposition  necessitates 
an  objective  idea  which  can  unite  the  Idea  in  tbe 
mind  and  tbe  idea  In  things,  thus  setting  op  an 
Infinite  progress,  which  must  be  solved  at  last 
by  an  objective  idea;  neaiber  can  Ideas 
be  objective,  because  tbat  supposition  in- 
volves the  same  infinite  regress  as 
to  reach  an  idea  which  nnitee  the 
subjective  and  objective.  As  regards  tbe  rela- 
tion of  Ideas  to  things, « "lings  must  participate  La 
either  tbe  whole  or  a  p*..  L  ot  the  idea;  tbey  can- 
not participate  In  the  whole,  for  tbat  would  in- 
Tolve  the  self-separation  of  the  idea;  and  they 
cannot  participate  In  part,  for  then  tbey  would 
not  be  like  the  Idea.  Finally,  tbe  thought  of  aa 
absolute  idea  Is  •^If-oooirad.ctory,  for,  a  fct  enn 
be  contained  in  man's  finite  inteOlgence.  st  can- 
not be  absolute,  and,  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  aba* 
lute,  then  neither  can  man  know  tt  nor  st  know 
man.  for  the  finite  hi  as  atakaowahle  te  the 
ebeoUte  as  Use  airtolmn  to  -he  eenue. 


Tbe  Evening  Session* 

There  are  perhaps,  said  Professor  Davidson  at 
the  evening  session,  few  words  to  which  so 
many  and  so  ve^ue-  meauings  are  attached  ai  to 
the  word  "Irony."  One  of  our  most  accom- 
plished scholars  and  most  comprehensive  think- 
ers id  aeseay-on  irony  published  16  yean  ago, 
enumerated  aDd  lllustieed  most  of  them  in  a 
masterlv  way.  He  finds  seven  species  of  irony  ; 
Irony  of  the  spirit,  Irony  of  passion,  irony  as 
satire,  irony  In  character,  lrouy  in  religion, 
irony  of  fate,  Irony  of  nature.  The  common 
clement  in  all  the*  kinds  of  Irony  la  under- 
statement, with  a  view  to  greater  efficacy,  or,  as 
tbe  writer  just  alluded  to  says,  a  "  'something 
ljchlnd,'  a  spirit,  not  wholly  expressed  in  the 
literal  sense."  And  this  corresponds  with  the 
Oreek  definition. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  Irony  of  Socrates.  Let 
rs  llstco  to  Halo,  tnan  whom  surely  we  can 
bsve  do  better  authority.  In  tbe  symposium 
Alcihladee,  after  having  extorted  a  promise  from 
bocratcs  tbathe  will  contradict  litro  if  he  say  any- 
thing that  Is  11  ii  true  in  his  praise,  beglDs  a  long 
tulogy.  He  theu  proceeds  to  tell  how  be  came 
to  get  an  Inside  gllmpr-e  of  Socrates.  And  the 
circum.iHi.ee *  are  so  unique  that  Alcibuules  was 
perfectly  justified  in  doubting  whether  any  one 
else  bad  a  similar  glimpse.  In  putting  this  ea- 
lozy  into  the  month  of  Alclhlades,  Plato's  pur- 
pose is  quite  evident,  ntm-ly ,  to  show  that  boe- 
rates's  loner  life  was  at  utter  variance  with  his 
onter  life,  which  was  one  long  ironv,  giving  oc- 
casion, as  Socrates  elsewhere.  (In  the  Apology) 
confesses,  to  many  mis  under  standings  aud  many 
enmities. 

There  ts  hardly  any  one  of  all  tbe  forms  of 
Irony  enumerated  in  the  cnlogr  which  I  hare 
qnotrd  that  Is  not  to  he  found  in  It.  First,  there 
was  tbe  irony  of  nature,  which  struck  Alclbladaa 
so  forcibly.  In  the  Capltolioe  mnseom  In  Home 
there  stand  three  authentic  busts  of  Socrates, 
one  more  repulsive  than   another.      One    cannot 
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took  at  the*  witboei  saying  inroJuaearily  so 
himself;  Whet  aa  Irony  of  nature  to  pot  a 
stroteg ,  beautiful  aonl  like  that  of  Socrates  be- 
hind such  teetures  as  these,— end  that,  too,  fa  a 
land  where  beauty  was  admired  above  all 
tahssnt  Aad  whet  irony  with 
to  ksaali,  that  seen  teetmree 
ba«a  termed  the  heeds  of  many  ef  the 
Lest  and  meet  beauty-lovtng  youth  of  A  theae : 
It  wee  surely  of  Mm  and  not  of  Jesus  tswntsw) 
prophst  teaaah  said:  "He  hath  ao  form  nar 
eoaeeUnees;  east  when  we  see  hbn,  Okssw  n  tw> 
svevty  that  we  sex-aid  desire  ktse-w 

Kext  there  wee  the  treaty  of  fate.  Want 
onsper  fetal  trosiy  could  there  be  Uau  lor  e  ees> 
p*e  so  iesimy  the  one  man  aaoew  all  her  a-ee 
whose  example  end  teerhtmgi  could  have  saved 
her  from  wrtstrurtkm  ?  And  bow  well  Ptato  ken 
Uwegbt  een  this  irony  In  Socraws's  sasewatl 
words  to  the  court  that  rnssdemriad  hbn :  "Bet 
now  It  Is  time  for  ea  to  depart,  sue  to  death,  vwu 
to  Ufa ;  but  which  of  us  goes  to  the  better  tnkg, 
It  kliisej  frosn  all  sera  OotL  Well  dai 
Socrates  know  who  was  going  te  ten  seeter 
thing;  well  do  we  know.  Bet  wee  it  sot  ft 
1  stroke  of  religions-  Irony  thai  the  aaeet 


sear  uses 

rangieus 


aheavsa  have  been  put  to  death  tar  tneeigieu 
the  Tory  men  whose  religion  wee  ilisilisi  te 
r*erterow.  wellsufb  all  the  religious  ef  he* 
time,  and  so  become  an  menrial  end  ahuuuuf 
■art,  not  only  of  the  nUgkm  that  surciifsl 
theaa,betof  the  greet  aldae*  religion  of  ha- 


1  find  In  Soerates's  irony  of  conversation  one 
characteristic  which  dutiufrnisnes  It  from  tbe 
Irony  of  most  other  men.  1  can  think  of  only 
four  other  men  whose  irony  has  the  same 
characteristic— Aristotle,  Jesus,  Goethe  and 
Zola.  1  know  it  mill  surprise  most  of  yon  to 
hear  see  tudnde  Zola  In  this  noble  company; 
but  I  do  so  with  knowledge  of  cause.  Zola  te 
much  decried  at  present  for  an  over  devotion  to 
truth,  which  he  persists  in  telling  in  iu  entirety, 
yea,  even  whan  he  uses  irony.  Let  us  then  not 
»in  la  the  cry,  rememhering  that  Socrates,  m 
his  day,  was  put  to  death  for  atheism  and  for 
corrupting  ths  youth  of  Athens,  tbat  Aristotle 
bad  to  flee  for  similar  reasons,  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  for  blasphemy,  that  when  Goethe's 
Wilhslm  HeUter  was  translated  into  English, 
it  was  sainted  with  a  howl,  as  being  mia>oral 
and  corrupting.  Tbat  howl  Is  mostly  bashed 
nowadays,  and  so  will  the  present  bowl  aaiust 
Zola  soon  be.  In  the  whole  range  of  Literature,  I 
know  of  no  more  cool,  calm,  terrible  irony  than 
that  of  Zola.  It  ts  the  tery  Irony  of  truth  Itself 
-4  new  species  of  Irony  to  add  to  our  list. 

Boston   Transcript 
July  23,    1886 

A    F1AT0    BAT. 

Mr.  ft.  H.  Ksnery,  Jr.,  end  Profeeeer  Dsv1<J»oo 
the  Lectorera. 

At  the  Concord  School  yesterday  morning,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  reuda  paper  on  "Tbe  Pannenides 
<J  Plato." 

Plato's  dialogue,  called  Carmeniries,  is  not,  be 
said,  a  mere  bandying  of  idle  words,  an  ingenious 
plsy  of  ratiocination,  but  an  earnest  attempt  to 
solve  logically  the  problem  which  has  for  man  the 
deepest  theoretical  and  practical  significance.  In 
this  dialogue  Pannenides  is  portrayed  aa  the  old 
philopnpher,  with  a  completed  itystcm,  teaching 
tbe  youthful  Socrates  the  true  method  of  philo- 
sophic tmjulry  and  demonstrating  by  the  use  of  tbe 
method  that  tbe  pantheistic  ooncluKion  of  tbe  his- 
toric Paruicnideii  is  untenable.  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  a  learner,  «Jet>irouB  of  true  Insight,  nut 
Ignorant  of  tike  method  by  which  it  can  be 
attained. 

Tbe  Pannenides  Is,  as  I  have  already  Indicated, 
tbe  logic  of  Plato's  system,  that  Is,  tbe  logical  ex- 
position of  tbe  first  principle  of  tbe  universe  aa  be 
conceived  it.  This  dialogue  marks  an  epoch  in 
tbe  history  of  thought,  tiecaojve  It  is  the  first  ex- 
plicit and  systematic  statement  of  the  true  defini- 
tion of  the  universal. 

Summing  up  tbe  results,  we  have,  as  regards  the 
existence  of  idess:  if  Idea*,  exist,  they  must  be 
either  subjective  or  objective:  they  cannot  be  sub- 
jective, because  that  supposition  necessitates  an 
objective  idea  which  can  unite  tbe  Idea  in  the 
mind  and  tbe  Idea  in  things,  thus  setting  up  an  In- 
finite progress,  which  must  be  solved  st  last  by  an 
objective  idea;  neither  can  ideas  be  objective,  be- 
cause that  supposition  involves  the  same  iuflnlt* 
regrrssus  to  reach  sn  idea  which  unites  the  sub- 
iective  and  objective.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
Idess  to  things,  things  must  participate  in  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  idea;  they  cannot  parti- 
cipate In  tbe  whole,  for  that  would  Involve  tbe  aelf- 
separetlnn  of  the  idea ;  and  they  cannot  participate 
In  part,  for  then  tbey  would  not  be  like  tbe  Idea. 
Finally,  the  tboagbt  of  an  absolute  Idea  is  telf-ooo- 
trtsclictory,  for  if  It  can  he  contained  In  man's 
finite  Intelligence,  It  cannot  be  absolute,  and  If  It 
Is  SMurned  to  be  sljsolute,  then  neither  can  man 
hnow  It  nor  It  know  man,  for  the  finite  is  aa  un- 
knowable to  tbe  absolute  aa  tbe  absolute  to  the 
finite. 

In  tbe  tftenwn,  upon  invitation  of  Mr.  D. 
Lotbrop,  the  members  of  the  acbool  had  a  picnic 
oe  the  grounds  adjoining  bis  reakleoc*,  the  " Wav- 
alde." 

In  the  evening.  Professor  Dariasou  lectured  on 
"The  Irony  of  Plato."  The  following  Is  the  Adver- 
Uaer's  report: 

"One  ef  our  moat  accomplished  scholars  and 
most  comrtebenslve  thinkers.  In  an  eseay  oe 
'Irony'  published  sixteen  yesura  ago,  enumerated 
aud  Illustrated  most  of  tbem  In  »  masterly  way. 
He  finds  seven  species  of  irony— Irony  of  the 
spirit,  Irony  of  passion,  irony  as  satire.  Irony  1* 
character,  irony  in  religion,  irony  of  fate.  Irony  of 
nature.  TbeeoniB.on  element  In  all  theae  kit* Is  of 
Irony  Is  under -statement,  with  a  view  to  greater 
rshesey,  or,  as  the  writer  just  alluded  to  saye,  a 
jsramrini ng  J>eh t ad ,  a  spirit,  not  wholly  exprei 
ipoeda  1 

"I  shall  speak  of  the  Irony  of  Socrates.    Let  us 
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lift*!!  to  1'lato,  than  whom  surely  we  can  have  no 
better  authority.  In  the  symposium  Alcibiades, 
after  having  extorted  a  promise  from  Socrates 
that  he  will  contradict  him  if  he  My  anything  that 
i<>  not  true  to  his  praise,  begins  a  long  eulogy.  He 
then  proceeds  to  tell  how  he  came  to  get  an  inside 
glimpse  of  Socrates.  And  the  circumstances  are 
fo  unique  that  Alcibiades  was  perfectly  justified 
in  doubting  whether  any  one  el«  had  a  similar 
glimpse.  In  putting  this  eulogy  Into  the  mouth  of 
Alcibiades,  Plato's  purpose  is  quite  evident,  name- 
ly, to  chow  that  Socrates'*  inner  life  was  at  utter 
variance  with  hiB  outer  life,  which  was  one  long 
irony,  giving  occasion,  as  Socrates  elsewhere  (in 
the  Apology)  confesses,  to  many  misunderstand- 
ing* and  many  enmities. 

"There  is  hardly  anyone  of  all  the  forms  of  Irony 
enumerated  in  the  eulogy  which  1  have  quoted 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  First,  there  was  the 
irony  of  nature,  which  struck  AJclhiades  so  forci- 
bly." In  the  Capitoline  Museum  In  Rome  there 
stand  three  authentic  busts  of  Socrates,  one  more 
repulsive  than  another.  One  cannot  look  at  them 
without  saying  involuntarily  to  hiro«elf,  What  an 
irony  of  nature  to  put  a  strong,  beautiful  soul  like 
that  of  Socrates  l*enind  such  features  as  these,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  land  where  beauty  was  admired 
above  all  things.  And  what  irony  with  respect  to 
beauty,  that  such  features  should  have  turned  the 
heails'of  many  of  the  best  and  most  beauty-loving 
vouth  of  Athens.  It  was  surelv  of  him  and  not  of 
'Jertie  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  'He  bath  no 
form  or  comeliness;  and  when  we  see  him  there  Lb 
no  l#auty  that  we  should  desire  him/ 

"Next  there  was  the  Irony  of  fate.  What  deeper 
fatal  irony  could  there  be  than  for  a  people  to 
destroy  the  one  man  among  all  her  men  whose 
example  and  teachings  could  nave  saved  her  from 
destruction?  And  how  well  Plato  has  brought 
out  this  irony  in  Socratee's  farewell  words  to  the 
court  that  condemned  him:  'But  now  it  Is  time 
for  us  to  depart,  me  to  death,  you  to  life;  hut 
which  of  us  goes  to  the  better  thing,  is  hidden 
from  all  save  God.'  Well  did  Socrates  know  who 
was  going  to  the  better  thine;  well  do  we  know. 
But  was  it  not  a  supreme  stroke  of  religious  irony 
that  the  most  religious  man  whom  Greece  ever 
orrtdnrcd  should  have  been  put  to  death  for  irre- 
hgion—  the  very  man  whose  religion  was  destined 
to  overthrow  wellnigh  all  the  religions  of  his 
time,  and  to  l>ecome  an  essential  and  abiding 
part,  not  only  of  the  reliejon  that  succeeded  them, 
but  of  the  great  ultimate  religion  of  humanity? 

"1  find  in  Socrates's  irony  of  conversation  one 
characteristic  which  di>tingni*he8  it  from  the 
irony  of  ruont  other  men.  I  can  think  of  only  four 
other  men  whose  irony  has  the  same  character- 
istic—Aristotle,  Jesus, 'Goethe  and  Zola.  I  know 
it  will  surprise  most  of  you  to  hear  me  include 
Z<<la  In  this  noble  company;  but  I  do  so  with 
knowledge  of  cause.  Zola  "is  much  decried  at 
present   for  an  over-devotion  to  truth,  which  be 

Persists  in  telling  in  its  entirety,  yea,  even  when 
e  uses  irony.  Let  us  then  not  join  In  the  cry,  re- 
meml-oring  that  Socrates,  in  his  day,  was  nut  to 
death  for  atheism  and  for  corrupting  the  youth  of 
Athens,  that  Aristotle  had  to  flee  for  similar 
reasons,  that  Jemis  waa  crucified  for  blasphemy, 
that  when  Goethe's  "Wllhelm  Mei<=ter"  wx*  trans- 
lated into  English,  it  was  saluted  with  a  bowl,  as, 
being  immoral  and  corrupting.  That  howl  is 
mostly  hushed  nowadays,  and  so  will  the  present 
howl  against  Zola  soon  be.  In  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  I  know  of  no  more  coot,  calm,  terrible 
ironvthan  that  of  Zola.  It  is  the  very  irony  of 
truth  itself— a  new  species  of  irony  to  add  to  our 
list. 


Harriette  Shattuck 
Boston   Transcript 
July  ,23,    1886 
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PARADISE     AND    BEATRICE- 

Before  Dante  can  enter  the  gate  of  pur- 
gatory he  must  ascend  three  stairs,  the  while 
representing  confession,  the  purple,  scored 
with  figures  of  the  cross,  symbolizing  con- 
trition or  crucifixion  of  self,  and  the  scarlet 
representing  absolution  by  means  of  love. 
The  angel  marks  his  forehead  with  seven  P's, 
each  of  which  stands  for  a  sin  (peccnta)  that 
he  must  purge  away.  He  passes  through  the 
seven  circles  of  the  Purgatorio,  and  at  tho 
end  of  each  one  a  P  is  brushed  away  from 
his  forehead,  until,  having  passed  through 
the  riery  flames  which  purify  from  inconti- 
nence, he  is  free.  When  it  has  become  as 
easy  for  him  to  be  humble  "as  to  float  down 
river  in  a  boat,"  the  height  of  purgatory  is 
attained.  Here  he  finds  the  earthly  paradise 
and  is  granted  the  vision  of  Beatrice  de- 
scending upon  the  chariot  of  the  Church. 
He  then  drinks  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, where- 
by he  loses  the  wish  to  and  the  remembrance 
of  sin  and  of  the  waters  of  "Eunoe,"  where- 
by he  J6  enabled  to  remember  only  the  good, 
and,  girded  with  the  wish  of  humility  and 
lord  of  himself,  he  passes  from  purgatory  to 
•paradise  with  Beatrice  as  his  guide, 

Mr.  Thomas  Davidson's  ana  lysis  of 
canto  1.  of  the  "Paradiso"  was  reenforced 
by  Dante's  own  commentary,  which  shows 
the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  understood. 
Dante's  system  of  the  heavens,  its  division 
into  nine  spheres,  with  the  hierarchies  ruling 
over  these,  was  adapted  from  the  system  o/ 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  In  these  nine 
heavens  are  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  who 
are  distributed  according  to  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  their  piety ;  but  all  are  in  bliss, 
for  "every  part  of  heaven  is  paradise."  No 
cursory  description  of  these  heavens  and  of 
the  final  vision  of  God  in  bis  threefold  na- 
ture can  give  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 


this  triumphant  poem.  It  must  be  read,  and 
read  carefully,  to  be  appreciated,  and  if  the 
student  could  have  the  advantage  of  such  an 
exposition  of  all  the  cantos  as  that  given  by 
Mr.  Davidson  of  the  first  some  adequate  com- 
prehension might  be  reached.  It  is  a  vision 
of  beauty  and  Joy  throughout,  and  of  that 
love  which  upholds  the  world,  and  to  which 
the  soul,  when  freed  of  sin  by  overcoming, 
ehnll  finally  attain.  "Love,  at  whose  word 
the  sun  and  planetB  move,"  finally  sways 
Dante's  every  "will  and  wish,"  and  he  is  at 
one  with  God.  The  first  twelve  lines- 
of  the  first  canto  treat  of  the  nature 
of  God's  glory  and  of  the  great  light 
into  which  Danle  has  ascended.  God 
penetrates  the  universe  and  shines  back 
again,  here  more  and  there  less,  according  to 
the  capability  of  'Ae  recipient.  His  light  is 
the  same  everywhere,  but  it  is  reflected  in 
differing  degree.  For  all  things  have  their 
being  from  a  First,  which  is  causer  and  caused 
In  all,  and  from  this  First  the  second  comes, 
and  is  reflected  to  the  third,  and  so  on  and 
on.  Several  independent  essences  are  im 
possible,  for  all  are  dependent  except  the 
firBt.  Every  inferior  reflects  the  sun  down  to 
that  next  below  Itself,  as  a  mirror  reflects 
the  light,  and  so  this  divine  light  or  intelli- 
gence, which  is  wisdom,  power  and  love  in 
one,  is  reflected  in  every  place,  hut  in  some 
more  than  in  others.  The  light  that  pene- 
trates is  essence;  that  which  reflects  is  being* 
and  in  so  far  as  the  individual  wills,  does  he 
receive  more  or  less  light,  or  being. 

Paradise  is  the  place,  or  state,  where  the 
most  light  falls. ;In  its  highest  circle  Is  sempi- 
ternal quiet,  the  peace  which  has  had  no  be- 
ginning and  shall  hare  no  end.  It  con- 
tains everything  and  is  contained  by  nothing; 
is  therefore  infinite.  Touching  God  at 
every  point  it  is  satisfied,  and  desire 
or  motion  has  ceased.  For  motion  is 
but  the  result  of  the  unsatisfied  desire 
to  reach  God.  The  lower  spheres  touch  God 
only  at  certain  points  instead  of  at  all  points, 
and  so,  in  order  that  each  point  shall  touch 
him  as  much  and  as  oftcu  as  possible,  tue 
sphere  revolves  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
each  point  breathless  in  its  loving  desire  to 
reach  again  its  satisfaction  in  the  union  with 
him.  [This  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  motion  might  well  have  been  car- 
ried farther  and  made  to  symbolize  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  human  soul  in  its  failure  to 
reach  God,  as  compared  with  its  peace  when 
united  to  him.  And  this  peace  is  not  a  lack 
of  activity,  but,  because  He  to  whom  the  soul 
is  united  is  self-active,  is  the  peace  of  the 
highest  activity,  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  restlessness.]  This  is  the 
only  way  that  an  immovable  could  create 
motion,  namely,  by  love  in  the  object  moved 
towards  the  creator.  To  be  loved  requires 
no  act,  and  God  seen  from  without  is  beanty, 
and  inspires  love  or  morion  towards  that 
beauty.  Thus  Dante  creates  his  heavenly 
spheres,  all  moved  by  love  and  inhabited  by 
beings  inspired  by  love  for  the  absolute 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness  which  has  called 
tbem  into  being. 

The  central  figure  of  the  Paradiso  Is 
Beatrice.  She  it  is  who  sends  Lucia  to 
Implore  Virgil  to  accompany  Dante  through 
hell  and  purgatory,  and  she  It  is  who  ap- 
pears, clad  in  the  colors  of  hope,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  purgatory,  ready  to  conduct  him 
through  paradise.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Holland  was  unable  to  give  hi*  lecture 
on  the  "Paradiso."  We  might  then  hare  had 
a  full  explanation  in  his  masterly  manner  of 
the  meaning  of  this  beautiful  creation.  Mrs. 
Howe  did  not  treat  of  the  actual  spiritual 
Beatrice  of  the  poem,  but  only  of  the  human 
historical  Beatrice,  with  whom  Dante  was  in 
lore  in  his  childhood  and  youth. 

This  beautiful  child  and  maiden  Dante 
apotheosizes  as  the  goddess  of  dlrlne  lore 
and  wisdom,  and  makes  immortal  In  the 
greatest  religious  poem  erer  written.  From 
the  time  when  she  sees  his  trouble  in  the 
mid-Journey  of  life,  and  sends  Virgil  to  his 
assistance,  all  through  his  Journeying  she  is 
the  goal  toward  which  he  stxjres.  Before  he 
begins  his  Journey,  Virgil,  after  promising  to 
be  his  guide  through  the  realm  of  the  "mourn- 
ful shades"  and  that  of  those  who  "In  fire 
contented"  remain,  because  of  their  hope  of 
heaven  in  the  future,  says  to  him— 
"But  wouldit  thou  mount  to  wh«re  the  biassed 

dwell, 
A  soul  more  worthy  shall  conduct  thy  flight: 
Her  care  shall  guide  thee  when  1  bid  farewell." 

Afterward,  when  he  delays  or  faints  on  bis 
Journey,  Virgil  reminds  him  of  her  whom  he 
shall  see,  and  spurs  his  desire  to  go  on  and 
up,  until  finally,  purified  by  the  flames  which 
cleanse  the  Incontinent,  so  hot  that  he  would 


fain  plunge  himself  into  boiling  glass  to  cool 
himself,  be  comes  to  the  summit  of  purga- 
tory and  to  Beatrice.  She  appears,  greets 
him,  reproaches  him  for  having  forgotten  her 
for  lesser  loves,  and,  after  his  draught  from 
Lethe  and  from  Eunoe,  becomes  his  com- 
panion and  guide  to  paradise.  The  first  can- 
to, having  dealt  with  the  nature  of  God's 
lore  as  light  reflected  ererywhere  from  one 
central  sun  (as^already  explained),  goes  on 
and  tells  in  what  manner  Beatrice  is  Dante's 
guide.  As  the  sun -is  at  the  point  "which 
joins  four  circles  witii  tbice  crosses,"  and 

his  light  "tempera  the  mundane  wax  in  more 
congenial  mood,"  we  know  that  it  is  the 
spring-time  of  the  vernal  equinox;  and  by 
further  figures  (instances  of  the  manifold 
symbolism  of  Dante,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  key  to  his  interpretation)  we  know  that 
it  is  morning  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Turning  her  head  a  little  to  the  left,  Beatrice 
fixes  her  eyes  upon  the  son's  full  light  ("so 
never  eagle  fixed  his  steadfast  gaze1'),  and 
Dante,  fixing  his  eyes  on  hers,  is  enabled  to 
endure  the  light  of  the  sun  as  reflected  from 
her  eyes,  and  is  raised  with  her  to  heaven. 

As  they  go  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  para- 
dise,Bcai  rive  glows  ever  brighter  and  brighter 
with  the  divine  light,  and  her  eyes  glow  erer 
more  and  more  in  their  intensity.  It  is  only 
by  their  increased  shining  that  Dante  knows 
that  he  has  ascended  from  one  sphere  to  an- 
other; sometimes  he  can  hardly  endure  their 
light,  and  once  even  she  is  obliged  to  turn 
her  eyes  away  lest  their  brilliancy  shall  over- 
power  him.  By  this  reflected  light  he  rises. 
The  central  sun  of  righteousness,  shining 
divine  wisdom,  is  reflected  so  that  the  human 
eyes  can  bear  its  rays  and  rise  by  its  light. 
The  womanly  principle  of  love  and  mercy 
draws  mankind  upward  and  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante  is  the  precursor  of  the  eirio-  weihliche 
of  Goethe's  "Faust."  Beatrice  shows  that  she 
is  womanly  in  the  high  and  true  sense, 
for  she  is  strong  and  self-determined,  as  well 
as  sweet  and  pure.  Her  words  are  full  of 
wisdom,  and  in  hfrr  sacrifice  for  Dante's  up- 
raising she  does  not  forget  to  show  him 
wherein  be  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  her  and 
consequently  to  himself.  She  is  merciful  in 
the  true  sense,  for  she  is  Just,  She  is  loving 
in  the  true  sense,  for  she  is  steadfast  in  her 
devotion  to  the  highest  ideal,  both  for  herself 
and  for  lum. 

Dante's  deification  of  the  human  maiden 
into  the  goddess  of  divine  love  was  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  in  which 
he  lived.  Had  he  married  the  maiden, 
she  probably  would  not  hare  been  his 
apotheosis.  For  it  was  one  of  the  canons  of 
chivalry  that  a  lady's  husband  could  not  be 
her  knight,  marriage  being  deemed  Incom- 
patible with  the  high  spiritual  lore  with 
which  the  knight  was  supposed  to  regard  his 
lady.  This  idea  was  founded  on  the  regard 
that  Christians  w  ere  taught  to — and  no  doubt 
did— feel  for  the  Virgin,  aud  was  supposed  to 
be  a  manifestation  of  that  same  high  regard. 
The  idea  as  carried  out  in  practice  led  to 
frightful  excesses;  to  a  defamation  and  deg- 
radation of  the  marriage  relation,  and  to  the 
evils  of  a  celibate  clergy.  The  Roman 
Church,  even  today,  limits  the  adjective 
"rhaste"  to  the  unmarried. 

The  idea  that  union  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion det/rudejs  the  love  which  leads  two  hu. 
man  beings  to  each  other,  has  resulted  also 
in  that  prurient  curiosity  and  false  modesty 
which  are  the  causes  of  much  of  the  crime 
and  sin  of  the  day.  The  spiritual  lore  which 
one  being  fe*-ls  for  another  is  not  degraded, 
but  elevated  and  perfected,  by  the  union  of 
the  two  in  the  true  legal  marriage. 

Such  a  view,  however,  was  not  compatible 
with  Dante's  time;  since  then,  as  well  as  for 
centuries  after,  the  woman  side  of  life  had 
bail  no  presentation.  And  Beatrice  should 
he  viewed  as  the  ideal  of  the  man  who,  while 
capable  of  the  highest  spiritual  lore,  wan 
limited  SB  to  the  true  nature  of  love's  reali- 
zation In  marriage. 

And  just  here  the  woman  student  would 
fain  turn  aside  to  lay  one  flower  on  the  grave 
of  Dante's  wife — she  who  Iwre  and  reared  his 
seven  children,  and  through  whose  careful- 
ness his  manuscript  of  the  "  Dlvlna  Com- 
inedia"  was  prrserrod  from  oblivion. 
Gemma  Douati  is  not  in  Dante's  "Paradiso," 
probably  simply  lierause  she  was  his  wife, 
and  chivab*!'  forbade.  We  women  and  men  of 
a  Is  iter  age,  who  are  l>eginiiing  to  ae«  that 
love  Is  the  Ideal  of  marriage,  and  marriage 
the  ideal  of  lovt,  may  well  spend  a  moment 
of  sympathy  with  Gemma  and  till  her  sisters 
of  the  middle  ages,  whose  domination  by 
masculine  ideas  and  prlest-raade  laws 
has    kept    the    world     from    receiving    the 
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light  which  the  feminine  ran  impart.  Chris- 
tianity baa  Mill  to  Kee  the  central  truth  of 
ChriKt'fl  incarnation — God  revealed  by  means 
of  the  womanly.  H.  s.  t. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS  DEEP  IN 
PLATO'S   DIALECTICS. 


Dr.  Harris's  Ilea  of  Plato's  Idea  of  as 
Id«a—  Dante's  Plae*  be  History  and  His 
PaUUaal  Us^Mcanee—  At  Lake  Waldo*. 


Ko  finer  weather  could  be  desired  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  than 
that  of  yesterday,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
attendance  at  both  sessions.  In  the  morning 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston  too*  the  place  of 
Professor  Howison,  who  was  to  have  lectored 
npon  "Plato  and  Modern  Thought,"  but  wss 
unable  to  leave  other  duties.  Mr.  Mead  read  a 
rery  Interesting  paper  on  "Dante's  place  in  his- 
tory and  his  general  political  significance."  In 
the  afternoon  severs)  of  the  students  went  to 
Thorean'i  core,  Lake  Walden,  in  a  barge,  and 
were  regaled  wtth  Interesting  stories  In  regard  to 
Tboreaa  by  Mr.  George  Bertlett.  In  the  eve- 
ning  Dr.  Harris  read  »□  able  paper  on  "Plato's 
Dialectic  and  Doctrine  of  Ideas." 

In  the  morning  in  opening  Mr.  Mead  dwelt  on 
the  universality  of  Dante's  interest  and  experi- 
ence, picturing  him  as  a  man  of  society,  travel- 
ler,  man  of  learning,  politician,  theologian. 
Scarcely  ever  was  there  to  comprehensive  a 
genius.  He  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  him  par- 
ticularly as  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages.  Id  the  works  of  Dante  the  me- 
dieval spirit  found  its  highest  expression. 
From  hie  works,  better  than  any  other,  may  be 
learned  Its  characteristics  and  conditions.  Low- 
ell has  said  that  one  almoFt  <rets  to  feel  as  If  the 
chief  value  of  contemporary  Italian  history  bad 
been  to  furnish  Dante's  poem  with  explanatory 
foot  notes.  He  represents  the  mediaval  life  as 
Homer  represent*  to  ns  the  prehistoric  age  of 
Greece. 

He  spoke  of  Dante's  particular  relations  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages  andjto  scholas- 
ticism, and  dwelt  especially  upon  the  fortunate 
coujunctioQ  by  which  Dante  s  passionate,  im- 
perious, indignant  imagination  and  mystic  na- 
ture was  trained  to  self-control  and  to  definition, 
to  balance  and  judidalnees  and  symmetry 
through  the  influonce  of  the  cool,  comprehen- 
sive aDd  scientific  intellect*  of  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas. 

The  soul  of  the  middle  ages,  Dante  was  also, 
as  has  been  said,  the  first  of  the  moderns;  and 
his  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  and  hu  other  great 
pioneering  efforts  were  dwelt  upon. 
*  Turning  to  Dante's  politics  and  general  politi- 
cal influence,  Mr.  Mead  presented  Dante  as  com- 
bining, along  wtth  his  Hebrew  conscience  and 
Greek  intellect,  the  Roman  will  and  political 
talent.  His  interest  in  "kingdom  come"  was 
not  so  intense  as  his  Interest  in  the  republic  of 
Florence  and  in  the  general  political  reorganiza- 
tion of  Italy  and  Europe.  The  close  relations 
of  religious  and  political  ideals  wero  dwelt  npon, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to 
Dante's  De  Monarchla,  which  Is  the  great 
expression  of  his  longing  aud  striving  for  a 
better  noUa'cal  organization, — to  my  mind,  said 
the  speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  signifi- 
cant political  works  of  all  time,  Standing  at  the 
hallway  point  between  Plato's  Republic  and 
Kant's  Zum  Ewiren  Frieden.  In  closing,  be 
made  practical  applications  of  Dante's  thought 
and  ^TMJrtH>nf  to  oar  own  tinvr- 
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The  following  hi  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Harris's 
paper:— 

The  chief  object  of  Investigation  In  this  paper 
will  be  the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  inquiry  into 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  idea  In  the  Pla- 
tonic sense.  Ideas  are  described  In  Plato  as 
eternal  archetypes  of  all  existence;  as  ths 
essence  of  phenomenal  beings ;  as  independent 
and  self-exutant ;  as  the  divine,  the  immutable, 
the  reasonable,  the  self-active,  the  self-moved, 
the  self-Identical,  the  unity — that  which  is  Id 
aud  for  itself.  The  highest  idea  Is  said  to  be 
good.  It  Is  also  called  God.  These  Ideas  are 
said  to  be  not  of  an  abstract  nature  and  of  snch 
a  character  as  to  ex  elude  all  distinctions,  attri- 
butes, qualities,  modes  and  determinations. 
They  are  not  empty  absolutes  devoid  of  difiar- 
ence  sod  distinction  like  pur*  being,  which  Is 
reached  by  abstraction  from  all  particularity. 
For  as  snch  they  would  be  lifeless  creations  of 
thought.  They  are  powers,  or  energies,  or  liv- 
ing forces,  active  causes  which  producs  lbs 
world  of  change,  or  birth  and  decay. 
I  If  one  wishes  to  form  a  provisional  notion  of 
a  Platonic  Idea,  let  him  consider  a  process  of 
nature.  It  Is  a  series  of  phases  existing  In 
succession,  one  phase  following  another.  A 
plant  Is  st  first  a  teed,  then  a  root  and  stem ;  ft 
puts  forth  branches,   leaves,  flowers ;  finally  U 

J  reduce*  seed  again,  making  the  cycle  oompafSa. 
t  began  with  seed  and  ended  wtlh  seed. 
Observing  this  process  and  combining  all  hsSe 
one,  man  gives  it  a  general  name -oak,  corn,  or 
something  els*.  The  obeervsr  sees  that  all  das 
phases  of  growth  belong  to  one  unity,  and  thai 
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eecb  phase  U  efcterjlial  to  lie  rest,  while  til  are 
e&Mnri&l  to  eecr,.  The  whole  grasped  togeUMr 
noder  the  general  name  U  the  idea,  la  it  tbe 
actual  plant  was  not  the  whole  Idea  at  once,  be- 
cause It  passed  through  the  phases  In  succession, 
one  after  another.  All  the  phases  belong  to  the 
Idea  as  so  many  potentialities.  The  reality  In 
time  and  space  makes  real  one  or  a  few  phases 
at  a  time,  the  others  being  potential.  The  total 
rooul  of  reality  is  the  idea,  bnt  any  given  plant 
does  not  realise  all  its  reality  at  once,  hot  only 
some  of  Its  possibilities. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  an  Idea  and  of 
what  Plato  called  participation  or  communion 
Ju  ao  Idea.  Tbe  plant  participates  in  an  idea, 
because  It  realizes  at  any  given  moment  only 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  idea.  On  account  of 
its  Incapacity  to  realize  all  tbe  phases  at  the 
idea  at  once,  it  changes ;  some  of  the  phases 
which  It  has  give  place  to  others  which  It  has 
not  as  yet—that  is,  it  grows.  Water  is  either 
liquid,  fluid  or  vapor,  but  only  one  of  these  at  a 
time.  However,  It  might  be  said  that  water 
parridpates  In  its  Idea  only  one  third  at  a  time, 
two  thirds  of  its  Idem  being  potential  while  one 
third  is  realized.  All  thinirs  in  nature  are  found 
upon  examination  to  be  phages  in  Urge  cycles  of 
process. 

Again,  consider  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
ell  points.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  plant — 
the  oak,  tbe  corn  or  the  mushroom — which 
passed  through  those  cycles  of  change  wxi  a 
veritable  nower  or  energy.  It  was  able  to  react 
on  the  environment  of  earth  and  ah*,  and  build 
far  itself  a  body  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves,  and 
reproduce  Itself  in  seed  again.  The  Idea  is  an 
energy  therefore.  And  It  is  an  energy  of  a  uni- 
versal character.  It  is  called  universal  because 
It  remains,  while  its  phases  begin  and  cease.  As 
energy  it  is  one  whether  it  produces  seed,  leaves, 
stem  or  roots, — all  flow  from  its  power.  The 
Idea  is  the  cause.  There  was  a  something 
which  was  tbe  energy  that  produced  the  visible 
phases  of  growth  by  reacting  on  aoTlroama&s  of 
air  and  earth. 

In  the  latter  portions  of  the  paper  there  were 
special  Investigation*  into  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
and  the  Idea  of  self-activity,  these  Ideas  being 
neceskary  to  an  understanding  of  Plato's  Idem. 

Then  tbe  dialectic  was  considered,  and  two 
passages  quoted  and  discussed, --one  from  Plav 
ther  from  The  sophist. 
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Concord   Weekly 

Hillside  Philosophy 

Although  the  openiog  dajs  oi  the 
session  tverc  characterized  by  Hlormy 
weather,  yet  the  attcodau'x  was  unu- 
sually good  ;  a  fact  most  cnconragirjE 
to  tbe  directors  of  the  school. 

At  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Band  ou  Sat- 
urday, every  scat  was  tak|n,  a  fact 
which  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  the 
genial  doctor.  >,- 

The  second  week  of  tic  siahool  has 
opeucd  xvefX  ,  »nspiciouWy, :  and  bids 
fair  to\je/bt  most  sucj^^al  -*-ai  the 
course.  The  venerable  \)ean  oi  the 
school,  A-'Brftcs-fc-Alcott.  was  gfesent 
last  .SalurdaV/'and  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  platform.  There  have  been  many 
distinguished  people  in  attendance  this 
week,  including  people  Irom  as  far 
west  as  St.  Louis. 

Tbe  principal  events  in  the  school 
this  week  were  the  lectures  by  Dr. 
Bartol,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  •?.  B. 
Sanborn  and  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.  The 
lecture  of  Wednesday  evening  complet- 
ed the  study  of  "Dante,"  and  on  Thurs- 
day the  subject  of  Pluto's  Philosophy 
was  taken  up. 

Kev.  R.  A.  Holland  S.  T.  D.  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  expected  to 
speak  on  Wednesday  morning,  was  un- 
able to  be  present  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  Prof.  Harris. 

Lectures  are  to  be  given  the  coining 
week  by  Prof.  Davidson,  Prof.  Har- 
ris, Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  Ed- 
mund Montgomery,  Ph.  D..  Rev.  Jas. 
H.  Allen,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  and 
Prof.  C.  C.  Shackford. 

The  closing  lecture  ot  the  course  se- 
cure at  0.30  a.  m.  on  the  29th. 

Concord  Town  Talk. 
Dante  and  Pluto  were  staunch  advo- 


cates of  cleanliness  and  always  bought 
Solon  Paliqcr's  soap,  if  they  could  get 
it.  H  C.  Richardson,  druggist,  keeps 
a  full  line  of  Palmer's  fine  soaps  includ- 
iuo-  '>Dante's  Own." 

jSclirjirj-l?  hUosophical  §0tttnat 
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Concord  School  of  Piilo-sophj. 

This  school  holds  Its  yearly  sessions  In  the 
fit*  old  town  onee  the  home  ot  Emerson,  and 
has  been  well  reported  In  leading  newspa- 
pers for  the  past  tew  seasons,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  men  and  women  of  literary 
and  classic  culture  and  of  enlarged  thought. 
The  lectures  each  day  have  been  by  scholarly 
persons  who  hare  some  share  of  that  etrorajra 
of  conviction  and  expression  which  Is  fortu- 
nately gaining  (rronnd  in  oar  day,  and  tbe 
discussions  have  sometimes  been  of  marked 
breadth  and  value,  with  a  tines  of  mutual 
admiration,  as  witnessed  by  some  whose 
homes  are  far  away  from  that  home  ot  H*w 
England  philosophers. 

This  season  tbe  first  two  weeks  are  devoted 
to  tbe  great  Italian  poet,  Dante.  Prof.  W.  T. 
HsttIs.  Mrs.  Cheney,  Dr.  Barlol,  lira.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  others  giving  lectures  on  his 
writings  and  his  views  of  life.  Possibly  they 
may  reeognize  the  fact  that  his  experiences 
as  a  writer  were  quite  like  those  of  modern 
trance  mediums,  who  write  almost  or  quite 
unconsciously.  Tbe  Plato  session  opens  July 
22d.  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  will  speak  on  "  Plato 
and  Christianity;"  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  on  Plato, 
Buddab,  Swedenborg  and  Fiehte,  eonosrning 
an  Immortal  Se>f."  and  others  will  take  part. 

Possibly  Mr.  Alger  may  know  that  Imman- 
uel  Hermann  Fiehte,  seareely  less  eminent 
than  his  father,  more  than  twenty-five  year* 
ago  became  fully  eonvineed  of  the  reality 
of  spirit  Intercourse  by  facts  developed 
through  tbe  mediumship  of  Baron  Golden- 
stubbe,  a  highly  cultivated  and  sincere  man. 
I.  H.  Fiehte  left  a  pamphlet  full  of  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  of  marked  ability,  in  which 
he  holds  Spiritualism  as  the  ratification  of 
the  belief  In  immortality  by  the  proofs  of 
psychic  experience.  He  exclaim*:  "Noon* 
should  keep  silence,"  and  aotMsettex  taw 
greatest  benefits  to  religion  and  morality 
from  the  progress  of  ths  spiritual  movement. 

In  his  large  book,  published  some  twenty 
years  ago,  on  "The  Doctrine  of  a  Fsrvttre 
Life,"  Mr.  Alger  showed  little  Intelligence 
or  appreciation  of  Splritoaluun,  but  tla* 
may  have  opened  his  mind  and  seal. 

While  it  is  well  to  consider  the  views  of 
these  ascended  sages  concerning  an  immoc- 
tal  self,  it  would  be  eminently  fit  and  fair 
to  consider  the  views  and  experiences  of  a 
goodly  company  ot  men  and  woman,  proficient 
in  courtesy,  large  in  thought,  clear  in  judg- 
ment and  ripe  in  spiritual  enltore.  who  arc 
still  on  earth,  and  could  meat  at  Concord 
with  ths  learned  company  there 
But  we  can  wait;  the  time  Is  coming 
Concord,  and  all  like  schools,  must  give  da* 
heed  to  the  great  etgnlSesoe*  ot  liplrltnl liana 
and  due  time  to  it*  discussion,  or  alas  die  at 
inanition 

Harriet te  Shattuck 

EVENING  TBANSCRIPT 

cmcoxi)  stuaoit  or  fshosopju. 

Tbe  four  circles  and  three  crosses  at  whose 
intersection  Dante  studs  when  ready  to 
ascend  to  Paradise  represent  tbe  four  cardi- 
nal and  the  three  celestial  virtues — prudeuce, 
temperance,  fortitude  and  justice,  and  faith, 
bope  and  brotherly  lore,  or  charity.  Hinnf 
realized  these,  be  Is  ready  for  heaven.  Tbe 
first  (roup  of  virtues  belonged  to  humanity 
before  as  well  as  since  the  Christian  era.  but 


the  second  group  has  special  reference  to  the 
Christian  insight  into  the  nature  of  God  a-s 
the  Divine-Human  revealed  in  Christ.  Faith 
in  this  sense  is  not  blind,  unthinking  accept- 
ance of  another's  verdict,  but  that  insight  of 
the  mind  into  the  nature  of  God  which  sees 
>iim  as  personal,  self-active,  self-deter  minium 
or  creating  and  self -revealing.  From  this  in. 
eight  follows  the  conception  of  the  world  of 
buman  beings  as  the  creation  of  a  sell-reveal- 
ing God,  In  an  infinite  progress  of  personali- 
ties, who  ascend  eternally  into  union  with 
him.  Hope  does  not  gee  this  insight  clearly, 
"but  incur*  that  it  it  without  siting  it.  It  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  it 
knows  it  shall  see  it.  Brotherly  love  corn- 
nines  faith  and  hope  by  U<  lug  what  they  see 
and  believe.  It  is,  therefore,  "the  greatest 
of  these,"  since  it  does  what  faith  and 
hope  have  revealed.  That  is,  it  manifests 
in  its  own  deed  the  nature  of  the  God  it 
believes  in ;  and,  by  stooping  down  to  those 
lees  enlightened,  and  therefore  less  -moral, 
than  Hbelf,  draws  them  upwiird,  just  as  God 
by  revealing  himself  through  tbe  Christ  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  has  scooped  down  to  us  strug- 
gling sinful  beings  and  helped  us  to  arise. 

Another  specially  interesting  point  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Harris's  explanation  was  the 
distinction  between  sin  and  crime  as  the 
province  of  Church  and  of  S^ate  respectively. 
Crime  is  the  overt  ac;,  and  in  punished  in  the 
Inferno,  while  sin  is  the  condition  of  the 
son!  from  which  that  act  arises,  and  is  puri- 
fied in  the  Purgatorio.  The  State  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  act  or  crime,  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sin.  It  returns  the  criminal's 
deeds  upon  him  by  penalties  of  the  law.  Or, 
strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  do  this,  for  as 
yet  it  has  only  imperfectly  mastered  the  sci- 
ence of  penalty,  and  by  quibbles  of  law  or 
insufficient  and  inappropriate  punishments 
the  guilty  too  often  escape  justice.  Crime  cava, 
however,  be  measured,  ami  its  measure  meted 
out  to  it  in  return.  Tbe  Church,  on  the  con- 
trary, deals  with  the  condition  of  mind, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  repentance,  with 
which  the  State  should  have  nothing  to  do, 
for  repentance  of  a  crime  cannot  atone  for 
that  crime.  Sin,  however,  which  is  aliena. 
tion  of  the  heart  from  God,  can  be  atoned  for 
by  repentance,  and  to  deal  with  this  is  tbe 
proper  province  of  the  Church-  The  8-aie 
takes  tbe  deed  just  as  it  stands,  measures  it 
and  returns  its  crime  upon  it  In  legal  pun 
iihment.  The  Church  regards  the  inte.u 
which  cannot  be  measured,  and  which  can 
only  be  atoned  for  by  repentance  and  purl 
fjcation.  The  trouble  in  the  time  of  Dante 
was  that  the  Church  usurped  the  province  o 
the  State.  It  dealt  with  crimes  as  well  as 
■ins,  and  forgave  the  deed  itself  on  profession 
of  repentance.  The  consequence  was  that 
crime  flourished.  Good  deeds  cannot  atone 
for  bad  one?,  nor  one  virtue  absolve  another 
vice.  The  sincere  amendment  of  life  can 
alone  atone  for  sin,  and,  in  the  case  of  crime 
(since  this  affects  society  as  well  as  self), 
only  the  return  of  the  deed  upon  the  doer  in 
adequate  and  suitable  penalty  can  satisfy  the 
ends  of  justice. 

In  addition  to  the  essays  on  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  the  Concord  School  has  considered 
other  phases  of  Dante's  life  and  work.  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Cheney  gave  a  careful  comparison  between 
Dante  and  Michael  Anjelo,  showing  the 
points  of  similarity  be. ween  these  two 
great  geniuses,  who.  as  she  said,  were  not  *o 
much  the  product  of  their  time  as  instances 
of  that  indefinable  genius  whk-h  seizes  upon 
ciTcnnu,iancc<',  however  unfavorable,  and 
make::  them  its  own.  Sweetness  coming  out 
of  smooth  characterized  both  sculp-orand 
poet.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol's  e*.  -^y  on  "Dante '» 
Tropes"  was  characterized  by  his  u*ual  bril- 
liancy of  die. ion  and  facility  of  illus:ration. 
He  was  no:  quite  *a.ir«ned  wiih  Dante's  idea 
of  Saran,  thinking  him  "too  bn.«y  with  tl»e 
damned  to  do  quite  justice  to  the  devil."  and 
in  regard  to  the  purity  of  Dante's  book  as 
compared  with  *©-called  "realism,"  remarked 
that  it  is  the  "first  lesson  of  hygiene  to  run 
your  sewers  Into  the  sea  for  drainage-"  He 
quoted  a  beaiwiiul  >.ory  from  Vic  lor  Hu^o 
well  worth  pre- en  mg.  The  story  is  of  the 
fall  of  Satan,  who  in  his  descent  lo*t  one 
feather,  which  remaintnl  In  parulise.  An  an- 
gel asks  the  Lord  if  he  ••hall  throw  the 
feather  down  alter  Satan.  But  the  Lord  re- 
plies, "Cast  not  down  what  has  not  allien'' 
(Even  tbe  Mngt-1*  have  something  to  learn  of 
tbe  Lord.]  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn'*  contribution 
to  tbe  Dante  week  was  a  parallel  betwren 
Dante  and  Virril  and  a  statement  of  tbe  debt 
owed  by  tbe  former  to  the  latter.  It  was 
suitable  that  Virgil  >bonld  be  Dante*  guide 
in  bis  ~r*-at  poem,  for  he  wu  his  guide  to 
much  o."  bis  learning  and  was  bis  master  in 
many  way-..     V  rgil  looked  snore  to  Plato  for 
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his  Inspiration,  Dante  more  to  Arintot'e. 
Dante  wsu.  the  first  great  poet  to  comprehend 
love,  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  divine  in 
woman,  as  shown  in  bis  works,  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  lower  idea  of  love  exhibited 
in  Virgil's  work*.  The  latter  portrays  love 
in  its  earthly  form  only,  a*  witness  Dido, 
while  Dante,  with  Plato  and  Emerson,  por- 
trays a  love  that  has  an  outlook  into  a  higher 
love.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead's  comprehensive 
paper  on  Dante  in  history  and  politics  was 
the  continuation  of  his  admirable  series  al- 
ready printed  in  the  Transcript. 

Besides  his  conversation  on  the  ^Paradiso," 
Mr.  Davidson  has  given  a  lecture  on  Dante's 
"Convito,"  which,  he  tells  us,  should  be 
called  "Convivio"  instead,  the  meaning  be- 
ing "Banquet,"  and  the  latter  version  being 
the  more  correct.  He  has  also  delivered  an 
essay  on  "Dante's  Teachers,"  which  showed 
a  great  deal  of  erudition  and  careful  study, 
and  marvellous  power  to  recall  the  exact 
facts  needed  at  tbe  exact  time  and  place. 
His  reading  of  and  comments  upon  Dr.  Par- 
song's  translation  of  canto  xxiL  of  the  "Pur- 
gatorio" was  also  very  enjoyable.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  realm  of  avarice,  and  Dante  and 
Virgil  meet  and  converse  with  Statins,  who 
attributes  his  conversion  to  Christianity  to  a 
prophecy  of  Virgil. 

The  "Convito"  belongs  to  the  second  pe- 
riod of  Dante's  life.  When  the  human  Bea- 
trice was  dead,  the  purely  emotional  side  of 
his  nature  had  been  expressed  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  and,  having  tried  to  be  a  monk  and 
failed,  he  had  turned  to  philosophy.  The 
work  celebrates  philosophy  under  the  guise 
of  a  beautiful  lady,  whose  real  name  Is  not 
given.  The  sole  aim  of  Dante  was  to  lead 
men  to  religion,  and  having  hopeless  ly^Ued 
in  his  endeavor  to  reform  Church  and  State, 
he  has  turned  to  literature  and  hopes  to  en- 
lighten men  with  the  "light  Intellectual  filled 
full  of  love.'*  The  "Convtto"  la  a  series'  of 
moral  treatises  In  poetic  form,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  the  hope  that  readers  would  t"*"**  it 
to  memory  and  so  get  some  mare  training 
(unconsciously,  as  it  were),  as  well  aa  aome 
knowledge  of  philosophy.  Dante  meant  to 
put  into  this  work  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  which,  added  the  speaker,  "was  not  so 
very  difficult."  A  literal  translation  of  cer- 
tain of  these  treatises  was  given,  and  these 
illustrated  the  high  moral  standpoint  of  the 
itrf  at  poet. 

Dante's  principal  teachers  were  Aristotle 
and  Virgil,  through  whose  help  he  aaainea 
the  learning,  at  second  hand,  of  many  other 
writers.  In  this  way  only  he  knew  Homer. 
All  the  light  that  could  be  had  he  obtained 
and  assimilated.  He  seized  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  as  expressed  in  its  three  forms,  in  the 
Church,  the  empire  and  the  schools,  and  glo- 
rified it  into  the  greatest  religious  poem  of 
history.  A  long  list  of  Dante's  teachers  was 
given. with  the  oat  ore  of  their  influence  upon 
him. 

The  theology  of  Dante  is  Jewish  and  Chria- 
r 'an,  with  an  admixture  of  Platonism,  and  is 
in  Aristotelian  form,  said  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
this  subject  led  to  a  consideration  ot  Aris- 
totle's position  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
God.  This  position  was  quo-ed  from  Aris- 
totle himself,  and  incidentally  the  speaker 
stated  his  own  belief  that  God  is  unthinkable 
and  unknowable,  because  the  conditions  of 
thought  are  time  and  space,  and  God,  being 
beyond  time  and  space,  cannot  think,  while 
we,  being  £a  time  and  space,  do  think,  and 
consequently  cannot  know  God.  From  the 
notion  that  God  can  be  thought  arises  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God,  "by  which,  of 
course,"  said  the  speaker, "we  mean  a  human 
God,"  while  really  the  "vision  of  God  is 
above  thought."  This  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  God,  considered  of  quite  trivial 
importance  by  Professor  Davidson,  was  the 
only  point  touched  upon  in  the  discussion  of 
his  essay.  Miss  Peabody  pointed  oat  the 
self-evident  truth  that  man  is  no;  limited,  by 
space  and  time,  but  tha-  his  thought  nece« wa- 
rily comprehends  these  in  their  infinity,  and 
that  this  very  fact  constitutes  bis  personality 
and  point  of  resemblance  to  and  'anion  with 
God,  who  Is  al-.rO,  by  reason  of  this  element 
of  personality,  one  with  *■*" 

The  chief  difficulty  wieh  modern  thought  is 
this  subjective  doubt  of  the  capability  of  the 
mind  to  c<  uccivs  the  Infinite.  Tbe  tact  that 
the  win.!  uecesaarily  does  comprehend  the 
infinite,  and  that  this  presupposition  un-roav 
scioQsly  underlies  all  thought  and  all  experi- 
ment and  is  their  basis,  is  manifested  in 
every  sentence  that  we  utter.  The  detail* 
of  the  infinite  we  do  not  know  (only  so 
many  of  them  as  we  have  mastered), 
bat  what  the  infinite  is  we  do  know, 
and   every  one  will  answer  ecerectly  wfcs-a 
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asked,  showing  that  the  mind  does  know 
the  infinite.  Tbe  quotation  from  Aristotle's 
metaphysics,  which  Mr.  Davidson  used  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  showed  that 
that  great  philosopher  stood  at  the  identical 
standpoint  with  those  who  affirm  tbe  per- 
sonality and  knowableness  of  God,  smd 
therefore  opposed  to  the  standpoint  oX  tlie 
speaker  himself.  So  that  the  Question  of  the 
pereonnlity  of  God,  which  Mr.  DavidsQn 
called  the  most  unimportant  point  in  his  lec- 
ture, but  which  is  really  the  fundamental 
point  in  all  philosophy  and  in  all  thought, 
was  established  in  the  affirmative,  in  spite  ol 
the  lecturer's  negations,  by  the  very  passage 
from  Aristotle  which  he  had  translated  anew 
and  by  which  his  position  was  completely 
refuted.  e.  «_  a. 
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TirSCUl.  DESPATCH   TO    THS  ITtn»  1*000.1 

Concord,  July  24.— A  iky  of  deepest  bine, 
a  brisk,  cool,  westerly  breeze,  and  a  bright  ann, 
tbe  beat  of  whose  rays  were  tempered  by  light, 
fleecy  clouds,  combined  to  make  this  morning 
one  of  tbe  most  delightful  with  which  the 
philosopher!  have  yet  been  favored;  and 
there  was  a  Tery  huge  attendance  at  the  H1U- 
Eide  chapel  this  morning  to  hear  Rev. 
A  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge  lecture  on 
Plato  and  his  times.  Previous  to  the  lecture 
Secretary  Sanborn  stated  that  the  date  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  lecture  on  "Woman  in  Plato's  Repub- 
lic" had  been  chsnged  to  tbe  morning  of  the 
29;h,  and  alto  that  tbe  term  might  be  extended 
to  include  one  or  two  more  lectures  than  thope 
021  lL'-  p."i£**::  p.T^T**^ "»*.- — -JUtyh  anj^ffannafs 
caused  at  every  seuulon  by  people  coming  in 
anywhere  frpm  10  to  30  miuotes  after  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  school.  It  li  very  disagreeable  to  the 
lecturer  and  to  those  who  are  in  their  places  at 
the  proper  time. 

Most  mat  men,  said  Dr.  Peabody,  are  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  product  of  thou-  antecedents 
and  surroandiujra.  Who  can  account  for  Homer, 
Sbakesueare  aud  Raphael.  We  therefore  need 
regret  the  meugreneM  of  our  knowledge  about 
Plato  leas  than  if  hi  were  less  of  a  man.  It  may 
be  asked:  Does  not  Socrates  account  for  Plato ? 
Not  dy  any  means ;  on  the  other  hand.  It  is,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  Plato  that  accounts  for 
Socrates. 

In  comparing  Plato  and  Bocratei  we  need  to 
take  into  account  the  forces  that  are  really  effi- 
cient hi  human  life  and  character.  Bocratei 
made  ai  few  mistakes  as  a  pre-Christian  or  noo- 
Cbristlan  moralikt  ever  made  or  can  nuke;  and 
he  ha?  succeeded  In  a  marvellous  degree  In  secur- 
ing the  convent  of  those  who  heard  htm  to  the 
truth  of  bil  views  of  rhrht  and  duty.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  that  he  produced,  to  any  cooalder- 
able  extent,  any  great  moral  reformation.  A 
clear  knowledge  of  the  right  la  of  itself  of  very 
small  ethical  value.  In  our  own  time  every  well- 
educated  yonth  knows  tnerignt  as  well  as  taint 
or  sage.  Yet  bow  many  there  are  whose 
only  recognition  of  It  Is  hi  consdeasly  depart- 
ing from  it!  What  is  needed  more  than  know- 
ledge  in  motive  force,  enabling  power,  that  which 
shall  coerce  tbe  will;  and  that  this  sowar  most 
come  from  above  Is  no  less  a  phUotopjucal  verity 
than  a  truth  of  religious  experience. 

The  influence  of  The  great  phflosoi&m  preced- 
ing Plato  was  nearly  spent  when  be  appeared i 
his  influence  lasts  until  now.  Many  of  the  Chria- 
tlau  fatnert  reckoned  him,  along  with  tbe  Hebrew 
prophets,  among  the  precursors  of  that  drvins 
teacher  than  of  whom  none  would  be  more  ready 
to  aay  than  Platan,  "He  mast  lucre***,  buttl 
must  decrease.'' 

Plato's  puiiosopby  has  tbe  unknown  tor  it* 
realm,  a  realm  which  grows  with  knowledge. 
For  ibo  broader  the  regions  of  the  known,  tbe 
'uore  extensive  are  their  confines  where  thought* 
tan  rauge,  imagination  tioar  and  they  find  an- 
btunded  t>cojw.  1  speak  of  Plato  In  connection 
wth  this  higher  rhliosoiiby,  because  Plato  no 
pot  truly  live. I  When  be  was  surroouasd  by  tbe 
loytlpupiU  of  the  academy  than  when.  Mil]  In 
tbe  .'7th  century,  in  tbe  university  of  Cambridge, 
be  wis  ajraln  at  the  bead  of  a  school  of  philoso- 
phvwboaawln  him  the  only  interpreter  of  the 
divne  word  thai  tho  world  bad  ever  seen  before 
thitword  became  ftesbaud  dwelt  among  men.  In 
that  Cambridge  school  It  ma"  be  enough  to 
name  Kalnh  Cudwonh :  Henry  Moore,  of  whom 
It  may  be  said  moretruly  tbau  o1  any  other  writer 
whom  1  know,  that  bis  philosophy  Is  all  poetry 
and  his  poems  divine  philosophy,  uniting 
often  In  a  tingle  phrase  profound 
thought,  ardent  devotion  and  Imaginative 
power  of  tbe  bitrbect  order;  John  Smith,  whose 
lame,  bad  It  not   ben  smothered  by  bis  name. 


would  have  been  great  today  ,tbe  only  really  great 
writer  of  the  05  John  bmitus  commemorated  In 
Allibord's  dictionary  of  snthors,  wbose  sermons 
read  as  if  the  bees  which  rested  on  his  great 
master's  lips  bad  instilled  their  honey  into  them, 
as  strong  as  they  are  sweet,  apples  of  gold  in 
basket*  of  silver. 

Plato  was  probably  bom  to  428  B.C.,  the  year 
fn  which  Pericles  died.  He  was  born  probably 
In  Athens,  though  some  authorities  have  it  hi  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Aegina.     His  father  and 

eiotber  are  said  to  have  been  own  ""frrr  It  is 
v  no  means  improbable  that  the  story 
of  the  swarm  of  bees  that  lighted  km  the  infant 
philosopher's  lips  as  he  slept  under  the  myrtle 
tree,  may  have  been  a  northamons  invention. 
Yet  I  once  knew  of  s  similar  event  happening  to 
twin  brothers  who,  though  very  smart  little  boys, 
have  not  distinguished  themselves  since.  Plato 
had  a  liberal  education  and  instruction  under 
the  best  masters  in  mathematics,  music  and 
other  branches.  In  his  boyhood  he  wrote  trage- 
dies and  tried  his  hand  at  lyric  and  epic  poetry. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  sought  in  his  youth  atheue 
honors  in  tbe  Isthmian  grmea.  He  must  have 
been  a  very  busy  youth,  with  but  brief 
periods  of  rest.  In  bti  21st  year  he 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Socrates. 
For  the  ensuing  uine  years  he  was 
constantly  with  trotxates,  listening  earnestly  to 
his  teachings,  tilted  with  unceasing  admiration 
for  the  simpbeitv.  Integrity  and  benevolence  of 
his  dally  life,  and  drinking  in  the  hope  foil  of 
immortality  which  made  the  last  years  of  the 
sage     seem      not      death,      but     a 


Into  life.  It  was  probably  before  his 
pupilage  under  Socrates  that  Plau*  had 
served  as  a  soldier,  as  be  was  reported  to  have 
done  In  three  campainna  We  have  no  details  of 
his  military  service;  It  was  probably  not  of  his 
own  choice,  but  by  conscription,  to  which  all  citi- 
zens from  18  to  60  years  of  age  were  liable.  As 
a  friend  of  Socrates,  Plato  was  probably  in 
some  danger;  and  this  is  sasigned  as  his  reason 
r  with  his  frieird, 
Dstician.  but  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  school  of  philosophy  which  bears 
bis  name.  1  here  are  few  traces  of  his  travels 
in  his  works.  Of  bis  more  distant  jour- 
nevings,  be  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  at 
first  received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  the  elder 
Dionyblus,  and  Is  reported  to  have  made  a  strong 
ltnprettlon  on  him  in  the  interest  of  universal 
freedom.  But  the  monarch  toon  Quarrelled 
with  him. .  It  Is  said  of  his  journey 
home  that  Dlonystus  sent  him  home- 
ward on  the  same  veiael  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  promised  to 
toll  him  as  a  sieve,  aod  who  kept  .his  nftK&isa, 
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The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
— A  correspondent  sends  us  notes  of  a  recent 
discourse  by  Doctor  Harris*  on  the  philosophic 
structure  of  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy".  The 
speaker  began  by  contrasting  Oriental  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Being  with  those  held 
by  Christians.  The  Eastern  idea  was  that  of 
a*  formless,  unconscious  being,  without  dis- 
tinctions, marks  or  attributes.  The  Nirvana, 
or  heaven  of  the  Orientals,  was  bonce  a  place 
of  perfect  rest,  quiescence.  Hut  the  Christian 
idea  of  God  is  of  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
God  is  not  formless,  but  the  creator  of  form, 
form  itself.  He  has  determinations,  is  self- 
■determined,  lias  attributes  and  distinctions. 
The  Christian's  heaven  is  then  not  a  place  of 
rest,  of  absorption  in  an  unconscious  essence, 
but  is  filled  with  intelligences  and  full  of 
supreme  activity.  These  were  the  ideas  held 
by  Dante.  Doctor  Harris  observed  that  in  a 
recent  book  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot  clearly 
showed  that  tbe  idea  of  God  reached  by  mod- 
ern thought  corresponded  with  this  Christian 
idea  of  God. 

— Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  is  the:tory  of  mau 
created  by  such  a  being  and  endowed  with 
free  will,  hence  capable  of  estranging  1m  in- 
self  from  his  creator  and  thus  creating  an 
Inferno,  or,  having  sinned,  seeing  the  result 
of  such  action,  and  suffering  for  it,  yes,  seek- 
ing suffering,  that  he  may  purge  a  way  his 
guilt,  thus  making  Purgatorio.  Or,  Aspiring 
after  the  good,  livh.g  tbe  good,  ana  bo  creat- 
ing a  Paradiso. 

— Though  Dante  was  one  of  the  world-poets, 
his  "Divine  Comedy"  is  u  great  moral  teaching, 
probably  tbe  greatest  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  man.  It  shows  man  a  responsible  being, 
who,  when  a  sinner,  chooses  sin.  We  are 
given  the  awful  picture  of  the  Inferno  in 
order  that  we  may  see  how  sin  encases  tbe 
soul  so  that  while  it  lasts  he  is  completely 
under  its  dominion.  We  are  given  the  Pur- 
gatorio so  that  we  may  see  that  a.-  soon  as 
the  guilty  soul  accents  pain  as  the  result,  the 
rightful  result,  of  his  wrong  doing,  he  is  on 
the  way  towards  hfs  redemption.  And  the 
Paradiso  is  given  that  we  may  know  how 
thrice  blessed  is  holy  living. 
— Dante  illustrates  tbe  step  mankind  had 
takeu  when  it  came  to  have  this  strong  con- 
ception of  sin  as  nin—tk  conception  that  the 
Oriental  mind  had  not  grasped.  He  sepa- 
rated sins  into  their  categories  according  to 
their  enormity,  and  into  hi*  gloomy  and  tre- 
mendous picture  he  brought  the  different 
circles  of  woe. 

—  Dante  was  living  when  hla  native  city  waa 
torn  by  political  I  action*  and  when  the  blood 


was  fired  by  a  sense  of  injustice  and  outrage 
working  in  high  places.  He  came  to  see 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  link  him- 
self permanently  to  either  side  of  the  two 
most  powerful  factions  the  Guelphs,  who 
supportedthe  papal  power,  aud  the  Ghibelline, 
who  were  tbe  party  of  the  Emperor.  What 
remained  for  him?  Young,  and  conscious  of 
unusual  energies,  he  yet  could  not  yield  to 
the  enticements  of  wealth  or  luxury  or  am- 
bition. The  Genius  of  Literature  (represented 
in  the  "Divine  Comedy"  by  Virgil)  pointed  out 
to  him  the  course  he  might  follow  and  bring 
to  his  follow  mortals  such  a  gift  as  they  had 
never  before  received.  Inspired  by  her,  he 
wrote  this  great  world -poem,  which  is  as  vital 
in  its  teachings  to  us  to-day  as  it  was  to  those 
contemporary  with  Dante. 
—A  great  world-poet  develops  principles 
and  consequences  until  they  reveal  to  us  a 
supreme  principle.  Artistic  unity  demands  a 
supreme  event.  The  poet  transforms  opaque 
facts  into  sun-lighted  clearness.  Dante's 
poem  takes  an  allegorical  form  and  its  theme 
is  the  salvation  of  man.  If  God  is  the  being 
the  Christian  idea  conceives  him  to  l»e,  then 
his  purposes  towards  men  must  become  re- 
vealed to  them.  Dante,  in  his  ol*.crvation  of 
the  world,  believes  he  sees  God's  purposes 
there.  It  becomes  his  object  to  make  manifest 
what  he  sees  to  others.  He  sees  that  what- 
ever man  does  he  does  to  himself — the  deed 
returns  upon  the  doer  ;  in  the  heathen  view, 
fate  ruled.  Hut  now-  we  have  for  the  first 
time  man's  conviction  of  himself  as  a  being 
having  perfect  freedom  of  tbe  will.  Dante 
will  show  how  through  that,  man  can  doom 
himself,  or  restore  himself,  and  be  finally 
blessed.  This  is  God's  purpose  In  making 
him  a  responsible  being.  But  if  man  chooses 
to  doom  himself,  he  is  not  wholly  withdrawn 
from  God,  for  over  the  gate  of  the  Inferno 
we  find  written,  "  Created  me  divine  omnipo- 
tence"; God's  hand  is  still  upholding  the  sin- 
ner, although  through  the  sinner's  act  it  is  a 
burning  hand.  Even  hell  was  made  by  wisdom 
supreme. 

— The  question  was  asked  if  there  (was  any 
reprieve  for  the  spirits  in  hell  ?  Dante  cer- 
tainly believed  in  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  sinner.  Hut  as  we,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, must  take  the  three  worlds,  the  Inferno, 
Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso  as  earthy  states, 
the  question  is  an  important  one.  Dr.  Harris 
replied  that  it  was  the  Mwionary  spirit  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  sinner's  re-awakening. 
Tbe  sinner  believes  all  are  selfish  like  him- 
self. Can  he  become  convinced  of  a  disinter- 
ested seeking  on  the  part  of  another  to  lift 
him  out  of  his  condition,  the  first  better  im- 
pulse is  stirred  within  him,  and  thus  he  may 
be  led  on  to  regeneration. 
— Doctor  Harris  took  a  brief  but  greatly  in- 
teresting survey  of  the  different  circles  of  the 
Inferno,  showing  the  perfect  symbolism  be- 
tween the  punishment  and  the  sin.  Those 
led  astray  by  incontinence  are  swept  hither 
and  thither  by  windy  gusts,  typical  of  the 
intellect  left  insecure  upon  its  throne  when 
no  curb  is  placed  upon  the  passions.  The 
gluttons  ure  clogged  in  the  mire.  The  ava- 
ricious and  prodigal  spend  their  energy  use- 
lessly, rolling  huge  weights  continually 
around  their  circle.  The  violent  are  punished 
by  tire.  Those  who  foretell,  the  soothsayers 
and  diviners,  since  they  make  the  future  to 
have  already  taken  place,  make  it  already  a 
past,  have  their  heads  reversed,  and  must  for- 
ever walk  backwards.  The  circle  of  the 
heretical  was  thought  to  include  all  those 
who  disbelieved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  were  set,  each  in  his  tomb  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  significant  punishment,  since 
the  materialist  believes  this  world  to  be  all, 
and  it  is  indeed  to  be  bis  everlasting  tomb. 
— The  question  was  asked  if  Dante  s  category 
of  sins  was  just.  In  these  days  pride  is  not 
looked  upon  as  so  heinous  as  lust,  for  in- 
stance ;  yet  Dante  makes  the  latter  punished 
in  the  first  circle,  and  pride  haa  one  of  the 
severest  punishment*.  Albas  Peabody  replied 
— the  venerable  lady  still  sits  upon  the  plat 
form  as  at  the  previous  sessions— that  lust 
and  gluttony  ana  intemperance  come  nearer 
error,  are  not  so  pre -meditated,  do  not  so 
much  concern  the  will. 

— Dante  expressly  states  in  one  of  the  middle 
cantos  of  "Inferno",  that  sin  is  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  of  its  workings  upon 
society. 

EVENING  TKANSCRIPI 

SATURDAY.    .I1HV    21,     1880. 

A    PHILOSOPHICAL    PICNIC. 

A  delightful  Interlude  In  the  nexnlous  of 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  waa  a  gar- 
den party,  or,  as  it  was  humorously  entitled 
hy  some  of  the  participants,  a  philosophical 
picnic,  given  Thursday  afternoon  hy  Mrs.  D. 
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Lotbrop,  wife  of  the  well-known  Boston  pub- 
lisher, at  her  charming  residence,  "Way- 
side," the  former  home  of  Hawthorne.  It 
was  an  impromptu  affair,  suggested  by  some 
of  the  younger  sages,  and  all  the  more  enjoy- 
able on  that  account. 

Since  the  death  of  Hawthorne,  "Wayside" 
has  been  a  Mecca  for  American  literary  pil- 
grims, and  there  are  few  who  are  not  familiar 
with  at  least  the  outside  of  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  dwelling,  which,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearance is  concerned,  is  exactly  as  the 
famous  author  left  it.  It  never  had  a  more 
hospitable  look  than  yesterday,  when  all  it^ 
doors  stood  open  to  greet  the  expected 
visitors.  The  day  was  V  perfect,  and  the 
terraced  lawn  at  the  left  of  the  house, 
which  served  as  a  grand  out-door  recep- 
tion room,  was  amply  shaded  from  the 
rays  of  tbe  sun  by  the  wooded  hill  at  the 
back.  At  four  o'clock  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  by  twos  and  threes,  and  half  an  hour 
later  the  lawn  was  covered  with  little  group*, 
the  members  of  which  dropped  for  the  time 
their  search  for  the  unknowable,  and  entered 
into  the  social  spirit  of  tbe  time  with  geuuine 
fervor.  Among  those  present  were  Professor 
William  T.  Harris  of  the  School  of  Pbiloso 
phy ;  Frank  B.  Sanborn  ;  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Al- 
len; president  of  the  Webster  Historical  Soci- 
ety; Rev.  Frederick  May  Holland;  H.  G.  O. 
Blake;  George  B.  Bartlett,  the  historian  of 
Concord ;  C.  H.  Nichols ;  the  venerable  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody ;  Mrs.  Wniton-Stone, 
the  poet;  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Shattuck;  Mrs 
Maria  S.Porter;  Mrs.  Elseffer,  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Thompson  of  Cambridge ;  Mrs.  Davis 
of  Boston ;  Miss  Webster  of  Boston ;  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  Willard,  Mrs.  Preston;  Miss 
Wheildon  of  Concord;  Miss  Daly  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mann;  Miss  Conway, 
daughter  of  Moncure  D.  Conway ;  Miss  Lom- 
bard, Miss  Kenyon,  Miss  Hastings  and 
others. 

It  was  an  eminently  social  gathering,  and 
almost  every  imaginable  subject  excepting 
philosophy  came  up  for  discussion.  Some 
wandered  through  the  old  paths  over  the 
hill  and  around  the  grounds;  others  went 
still  farther,  and  climbed  tbe  rather  shaky 
steps  that  led  to  the  platform  in  Hawthorne's 
pine,  while  those  of  more  sedate  age  or  of 
constitutionally-tired  habit  kept  their  seats 
or  strolled  about  the  lawn.  Some  one  sug- 
gested a  recitation  or  two  to  vary  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  Mrs.  Whiton-Stone  gave  three, 
each  different  in  character,  with  peculiar 
effect.  Miss  Mann,  who  was  for  some  time  a 
pupil  of  Joseffy,  played,  and  Mr.  Nichols 
Bang.  Mr.  Bartlett  then  stated  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  a  peculiarly 
fitting  thing  that  a  poem,  "The  Minute 
Man,"  written  by  the  hostess  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  published  in  tbe  July  number  of 
the  Wide  Awake,  should  be  read.  This  sug- 
gestion was  warmly  applauded,  and  tbe  au- 
thor having  declined  to  appear  as  the  reader, 
Professor  Harris  was  called  upon,  who  ren- 
dered it  with  unusual  force  and  feeling.  He 
prefaced  it  by  saying  that  be  regarded  it  as  a 
poem  of  unusual  strength,  and  that  to  him  it 
more  adequately  voiced  the  sentiment  of  tbe 
time  described  than  any  other  poem  of  re- 
cent writing. 

The  poem  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  piece  of 
work,  and  stirs  the  heart  like  the  beat  of  a 
war  drum.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  which  In- 
spired the  "embattled  farmers"  on  that  event- 
ful nineteenth  of  April  when  the  first  blow 
was  struck  for  American  freedom,  and  which 
the  poet  crystallizes  Into  the  words— 

"Let  ns  stand  onr  ground,  and  if  we  die,' 
Praise  GodI  we'll  die  right  here!" 

After  the  reading  came  more  music,  and 
then  an  elegant  lunch,  with  coffee  and  choc- 
olate, was  served  on  the  lawn.  Before  sep- 
arating, Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  extended  the 
thanks  of  the  visitors  to  the  host  and  hostess 
of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Lotbrop  responded  In 
a  happy  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he  waa 
glad  to  see  that  the  seers  and  prophets  of  the 
famous  Concord  school  were  of  like  passions 
and  emotions  with  other  people  — a  remark 
which  some  of  tbe  ladies  insisted  had  refer- 
ence to  their  appetites  at  luuch.  He  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Institution  which  tbey 
represented,  referring  to  our  obligations  to 
the  sages  of  the  past,  and  expressing  hla 
thankfulness  that  we  still  had  them  with  us, 
and  that  from  their  observations  of  tbe  "eter- 
nal spaces"  we  could  have  onr  eyes  turned  to 
the  stars  by  which  we  might  guide  our  barks 
aright.  He  closed  by  hoping  that  when 
they  had  done  with  all  need  of  philosophy, 
and  were  safely  on  the  other  shore,  one  of 
their  pleasantest  reminiscences  of  tbe  earth 
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they  had  left  behind  them  might  be  the  events 
at  the  day  }nst  closing. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  perfect  enjoyment 
to  all  who  took  part,  and  a  hope  for  Its  repe- 
tition before  the  close  of  the  season  was 
many  times  ardently  expressed. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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"pant*>   Pin*  In    Blat«i?"-''Plato'8  DUIee- 
tk  and  Doctrine  Of  Ideas," 

In  the  absence  of  Profefftor  Howson,  who  was  to 
Kctore  upon  "Plato  and  Modern  Thought,"  Xr. 
1.J  win  D.  Mead  of  Boston  lectured  yesterday  morn- 
ing  apoD  "Dante 'a  Place  to  History  and  His  Gcn- 
rral  PoUUcal  Significance."  He  spoke  of  the.  !)£*- 
fcnaUtyol  Dante's  Interest  «nd  experience,  pic- 
turing htm  an  a  man  of  society,  traveller,  man  of 
itarning,  politician,  theologian.  Scarcely  ever  was 
tbere  so  com prehe naive  a  gtniuj.  He  then  pro- 
rtcded  to  treat  of  blm  particularly  aa  a  repreaenta- 
iit«  oi  the  Bpiiit  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  works 
,t  Dante  the  mediaeval  spirit  found  Ita  highest  cx- 
r.rfe*w>a-  From  hit  works,  better  than  any  other, 
*sy  t**»i^  ."characteristics  and  oondltfons. 
tjpwell  has  said  that  on«  almost  rets  to  feel  aa  If 
2£?K.  *«™1 1  cont«™Porary  Italian  tlatmy  bad 
k^d  i>  famish  Uante'B  poem  with  explanatory 
(eotneea.  He  represent*  the  mediae  ral  life  as 
*nm«r  ftnreaenu  to  u«  the  prehhnorto  an  of 
iiTttC?-  ,^e  SSSG!-  to  ^teVparUcularrehv 
^il  ^LESKSSfll  ot  «*■  »™ielSes^"d 
^-.f !,  .  tic,6m-  *nd  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
UfSi.  Vioua* &SS  ft  "WchDanS'ajalelon: 

£urJ>  i ^SniSS^L J»e*n»tlo.  enVmystlc 

Siroi.    -  tonraanVft!  mo^r"  ;  and  hit  use  of 

Turning  to  Dante's  politics  and  general  political 
influence,  Mr.  Mead  presented  Dante  as  combining 
along  with  his  Hebrew  conscience  and  Greek  in- 
tellect .the  Roman  will  and  political  talent.  His 
interest  in  "kingdom  come"  was  not  so  intense  as 
hit  interest  in  the  republic  of  Florence  and  fn  the 
general  political  reorganization  of  Italy  and  Eu- 
rope. The  close  relations  of  religious  and  political 
ideals  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
lecture  was  devoted  to  Dante's  "De  Monorchia,'' 
which  is  the  great  expression  of  his  longing  and 
striving  for  a  netter  political  organization,—  to  my 
mind,  said  the  speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  significant  political  works  of  all  time,  stand- 
ing at  the  halfway  point  between  Plato's  "Repub- 
lic7, and  Kant's  "ZumEwigen  Frieden."  Inclosing, 
he  made  practical  applications  of  Dante's  thought 
and  conditions  to  our  own  time. 

Id  the  afternoon  several  of  the  philosophers 
went  to  Tboreau's  cove,  Lake  Walden,  in  a  barge, 
and  listened  to  6tories  of  Thoreau  by  Mr.  George 
Bartlett.  The  evening  paper,  upon  "Plato's  Dia- 
lectic and  Doctrine  oi  Ideas."  was  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris*,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

The  chief  object  of  investigation  In  this  paper 
will  be  the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  inquiry  Into  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  idea  in  theVlatonic  sense. 
IdcaB  are  described  in  Plato  as  eternal  archetypes 
of  all  existence;  as  the  essence  of  phenomenal 
beings;  as  independent  and  self -existent:  aa  the 
divine,  the  immutable,  the  reasonable,  the  self- 
active,  tbe  self-moved,  the  self-identical,  the  unity 
—that  which  is  in  and  for  itself.  The  highest  idea 
is  said  to  be  good.  It  is  also  called  God.  These 
ideas  are  said  to  be  not  of  an  abstract  nature  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  exclude  all  distinctions, 
attributes,  qualities,  modes  and  determinations. 
They  are  not  empty  absolutes  devoid  of  difference 
and  distinction  like  pare  being,  which  Is  reached 
by  abstraction  from  ail  particularity.  For  as  such 
they  would  be  lifeless  creations  of  thought.  They 
are  powers  or  energies  or  living  forces,  active 
causes  which  produce  the  world  of  change  or  birth 
and  decay. 

If  one  wishes  to  form  ft  provisional  notion  of  ft 
Platonic  idea,  let  him  consider  a  process  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  a  series  of  phases  existing  In  succes- 
moii,  one  phase  following  another.  A  plant  is  at 
first  a  seed,  theo  a  root  and  stem:  It  puts  forth 
branches,  leaves,  flowers;  finally,  It  produces  seed 
again,  making  the  cycle  complete.  It  began  with 
seed  and  ended  with  seed. 

Observing  this  process  and  combining  all  Into 
one,  man  gives  it  a  general  name — oak,  corn,  or 
something  else.  Tbe  observer  sees  that  all  the 
phases  of  growth  belong  to  one  unity,  and  that 
each  phase  is  essential  to  the  rest,  while  all  are 
essential  to  each.  The  whole  grasped  together 
under  tbe  general  name  is  the  idea.  In  It  the  ac- 
tual plant  was  not  the  whole  idea  at  once,  because 
It  parsed  through  the  phases  in  succession,  one 
after  another.  All  the  pbaseB  belong  to  the  idea  as 
so  many  potentialities.  The  reality  Id  time  and 
space  makes  real  one  or  a  few ■phase*  at  a  time, 
the  others  being  potential.  The  total  round  of 
reality  is  the  Idea,  but  any  given  plant  does  not 
realise  all  its  reality  at  once,  but  only  some  of  iU 
possibilities. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  an  idea  and  of 
what  Plato  called  participation  or  communion  in 
an  Idea.  The  plant  participates  in  an  idea,  be- 
cause it  realizes  at  any  given  moment  only  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  idea.  On  account  of  Its  'n- 
capacity  to  realize  aM  the  phases  of  the  Idea  at 
once,  it  changes;  some  of  the  phases  which  it  has 
give  place  to  others  which  it  has  not  aa  yet^that 
is,  it  grows.  Water  Is  either  liquid,  fluid  or  vapor, 
but  only  one  of  these  at  a.  time.  However,  it 
might  be  said  that  water  participates  in  Its  Idea 
only  one-third  at  a  time,  two-thirds  of  its  idea 
being  potential  wljile  one-third  Is  realised.  All 
things  In  Nature  are  found  upon  examination  to 
be  phases  In  large  cycles  of  process. 

Again,  consider  one  of  the  most  Important  of  all 
points.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  plant— the 
oak,  the  corn  or  the  mushroom— which  passed 
through  those  cycles  of  change  was  a  veritable 
power  or  energy.  It  was  able  to  react  on  the  en- 
vironment of  earth  and  air,  and  build  for  Itself  a 
body  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves,  and  reproduce 
Itself  in  seed  again.  The  idea  Is  an  energy  there- 
fore, and  it  is  an  energy  of  a  universal  charac- 
ter.   It   is   called    universal    because  It  remains, 


while  its  phases  begin  and  cease.  As  energy  it  is 
one  whether  it  produces  seed,  leaves,  stem  or 
roots,— all  flow  from  Its  power.  The  idea  is  the 
cause.  There  was  a  something  which  was  the 
energy  that  produced  the  visible  phases  of  growth 
by  reacting  on  environment  of  air  and  earth. 

In  the  latter  portions  of  the  paper  there  were 
special  investigations  into  tbe  idea  of  the  infinite 
and  tbe  idea  of  self-activity,  these  ideas  being 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  Plato's  idea. 

Then  the  dialectic  was  considered,  and  two  pas- 
sages quoted  and  discussed,— one  from  Plato's 
Laws,  and  the  other  from  the  Sophist. 

PLATO  CT  THE  FLESH. 

AS      HE     APPEAKED     TO     HIS 
CONTEMPOBABIES. 


ft>r.  A.  r.  Peabody  Varies  the  Concord  Mo- 
notony of  Plato  in  the  Spirit  -Vivid 
Pictures  of  the  Athenian  and  Bis  Times. 


Concord,  July  J*.— [Special.]— A  cultured 
gentleman  realueut  In  Cambridge,  speaking 
some  tine  ago  of  tbeBer.  Dr.  A.  F.  Peabody, 
ssld  that  his  fsoe  WSJ  a  mask,  so  singularly 
devoid  was  It  of  expression, "bat,"  be  added, 
enthusiastically,  "what  a  rest  amount  of  tbe 
deepest  thinking  goes  en  behind  tbst  maik." 
Plato  mast  have  felt  profoundly  grateful  to 
the  School  of  Philosophy  that  so  line  a  Orreclaa 
as  Dr.  Peabody  was  commissioned  this  morn- 
ing to  resume  his  '  'Life  and  Times."  It  was 
done  with  such  consummate  knowledge  and 
vivid  portrayal  that  tbe  Athenian  and 
his  contemporaries,  the  academy  and  its 
esrnest  students,  were  all  but  made  visible 
and  tangible  to  the  senses.  Tbe  following  is 
a  portion  of  tbe  paper:  Most  men,  most  greet 
mea,arethe  natural,  inevitable  produot  of 
their  antecedents  and  surroundings.  They 
can  be  accounted  for,  and  we  feel  that  the 
world's  history  bus  voids  worthily  regretted 
when  we  know  little  of  their  biograpby.  But 
in  our  spiritual  astronomy  tbe  greatest  men 
are  still ,  snd  probably  always  will  be,  what 
comets  were  in  tbe  sclenee  of  tbe  earlier  time, 
phenomena  entirely  exceptional  and 
abnormal.  "Who  can  account  for 
Homer,  or  Raphael,  or  Sbaknpere  (whose 
biograpby  Is  so  iocommeuBurste  with  tbe  man 
himself  as  to  suggest  doubts  of  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  bis  works)?  We  therefore  need  re- 
gret tbe  mesgrenees  of  our  knowledge  about 
Plato  less  than  If  be  were  less  of  s  msn.  But 
it  msy  be  asked.  Does  not  Socrates  aocount  for 
Plato  r  Not  by  any  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  Is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  Plato  that 
accounts  for  Socrates. 

Plsto  was  proosbly  born  in  428  B.C.,  the 
year  in  which  Pericles  died.  In  Athens,  or, 
as  some  authorities  have  It,  In  tbe  neighbor- 
ing island  of  .-Egloa.  His  father  and  mother 
are  said  to  have  been  own  cousins — a  kindred, 
.if  notimisreported.  from  wMch  so  illustrious 
a  birth  with  a  robust  bodily  constitution,  aa 
well  as  a  great  mind  and  soul,  Is,  to  say  the 
lesst,  exceptional.  His  fatber,  Arlstan, 
traced  hla  descent  from  Cadrus,  King  of 
Athens,  who  wss  a  desceodsnt  In  tbe  dflh 
generation  from  Peleus,  King  *f  Pylas, 
wbo  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Poseidon— a  genealogy  In  which 
tbe  name  of  Cadro,  alone  oould  hare  any  in- 
terest for  us,  snd  not  even  that  when  we  re- 
member thus  tbe  story  of  hla  magnanimity  and 
patriotism  Is  semi-mythical,  and  that  there 
were  about  twenty  generations  hetwoea  him 
and  Plato.  It  means  much  more  to  the  be- 
lievers In  genius  aa  a  heritage  that  Plato's 
mother,  Perlctlone,  though  not  a  descendant 
of  Solon,  was  a  member  of  the  family  which 
In  the  preceding  century  bad  given  birth  to 
that  philosopher,  legislator  and  statesman, 
a! any  of  tbe  greatest  names  of  olasslo  antiquity 
were  nsmee  given  not  In  lofaeoy  by  par* 
ents,  but  in  mere  mature  years  by  a  public 
smaller  or  larger,  whlon  usurped  tbe  offloe  of 
godfather.  Our  philosopher  was  loai,"^- 
hood  Aristocles,  so-called  for  hla  grandfather. 
Plato  Is  silled  to  tbe  ad)ectl>e  platus,  wblob 
means  broad,  and  the  young  Aristocles  was 
called  Plsto,  ss  tbe  common  tradition  runs,  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  bis  shoulders,  or  aa 
those  say  wbo  prefer  to  And  in  tbe  nsme  of  but 
boyhood  tbe  prophecy  of  bis  eminence,  froas 
the  breadth,  tbe  weslth  or  the  la- 
ency  of  his  speeob.  Both  of  those 
endowments  bad  their  part  undoubtedly  la 
making  tbe  nsme  illustrious;  for  no  Utile 
breudtb  of  bsck  and  shoulders  was  demsnded 
for  the  fluent  speecb  uttered  and  written  Irons 
a  strcsm  which  a  flow  of  four-. core  years 
could  not  rsduos  below  Its  summit  loyal- 
Betrospectlve  myths  are  apt  to  form  them- 
selves about  tbe  Infancy  of  man  who  attain 
pre-eminent  honor ;  and  It  Is  by  no  means  un- 
prabable  that  tbe  story  of  the  swarsaof  baas 
that  alighted  on  tbe  Infant  philosopher's  lips 
as  be  slept  under  a  myrtle  tree  may  have  been 
a  posthumous  Invention,  and  yet  I  onee  knew 
ore  similar  event  happening  to  twin  brothers, 
wbo,  though  then  promising  little  boys,  sad 
left  unbsrmed  by  tbe  bees,  hare  not  dis- 
tinguished themselves  In  any  way. 

Plato  had  la  his  youth  what  was  shea  re- 
garded as  a    liberal   education,    a  thorough 


gymnastic  training  and  Instruction  under  tao 
beat  masters  In  grammar,  mathematlos, 
music,  the  art  of  poetry,  and  toe  Pythagorean 
ubilotopby.  In  hla  boyhood  bo  wrote 
tragedies  snd  tried  his  bsnd  at  lyric  and  epic 
poetry,  with  wbst  success  we  know  not;  bat 
it  Is  more  likely  than  not  that  be  was  not  un- 
wise In  making  a  holocaust  of  hi*  vers* 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  phil- 
osophy. Bed  his  example  in  that  respect 
been  largely  followed  In  more  recent  tlsaea. 
bow  many  fair  reputation*  might  feav*  keoa 
saved  wblob  have  been  wrecked  oa  tbe  way 
from  tbe  press  to  the  paper  miUI  Plato  ts 
said  to  bsve  sought  alio  In  hi*  youth  the 
honors  of  athletic  victory  In  th*  Istarnlaa 
games,  but  hi*  crown.  If  won,  ha*  lift  ao 
record.  HI*  most  bar*  been  a  busy  lira  with 
brief  rest  or  recreation,  yet  probably  with  a* 
•peolflo  life-work  la  view,  when,  la  hi* 
twenty-Srst  year,  his  father  placed  bid 
tinder  the  charge  and  tuition  of  Soeratee,  wbo, 
th*  night  before.  It  I*  related,  dreamed 
tbst  bo  held  in  hi*  bosom  a  young  swan  woo, 
after  his  feathers  were  grown,  spread  his 
wings  and  rose  with  a  bold  flight  and  a  Mac  *' 
surpassing  sweetness  Into  th*  upper  beerea— 
a  dream  which  on  lb*  succeeding  day  h*  ap- 
plied to  bis  new  pupil.  For  too  ensuing  aln* 
rears  be  was  constantly  with  Socrates,  UsUo- 
iig  earnestly  to  his  teaching,  beholding  with 
Increasing  sdmlrstlon  the  simplicity,  Integrity 
and  benevoleace  of  bit  dally  life,  and  drinking 
In  th*  hope  full  of  immortality  which  mad* 
the  last  hours  of  the  sage  teem  n*t  death,  bat 
a  passing  Into  life.  It  wss  probably  before 
this  lime  that  he  had  tarred  a*  a  soldier,  as  he 
is  reported  to  bar*  done  In  thro*  campslgas. 

We  hare  no  details  of  his  military  Borneo, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  hare  been  for  short 
periods,  and  not  of  bis  owa  ehoiot,  bat  by 
conscription ,  to  which  every  eltlxoa  between 
the  sges  of  IB  and  60  was  Habit.  As  a  friend 
of  Socrates  he  may  bare  beta  la  dan- 
ger, and  this  Is  assigned  a*  hi*  feasor  foe 
going  to  atefara  with  hla  fellow- dtaolple  from 
tbst  city,  Eueleidot  or  Euclid— not  th* 
mathematician,  but  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
philosophy  that  took  It*  nam*  from  it*  birth- 
place. At  this  period  he  undoubtedly  vis- 
ited Magna  Orxcia  In  Italy,  where  th*  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  still  had  its  seat,  and  Egypt 
revered  less  for  what  It  then  was  than  as  th* 
fountain  of  science,  knowledge  and  philo**- 
pby,  whence  Qretos  had  first  Ailed  her 
spring. 

In  lik*  entertaining  manner,  Dr.  Fttbody'l 
narrative  of  tbe  events  or  Plato's  life  flowed 
*u  for  an  hour,  with  Interesting  referent**  to 
his  contemporaries  and  brilliant  bit*  of  phlio- 
aopblc  Interpretation.  Oa  Monday  morning 
air.  Edmund  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  of  Hemp- 
auad ,  Tex. ,  Is  expected  to  deliver  a  lecture 
oa  "The  Plstonlc  Idea  and  Vital  Onaalsa- 
tjoa."  Dr.  Montgomery,  though  a  Texan, 
bear*  an  enviable  reputation  a*  a  radical  and 
profound  thinker,  and  it  I*  not  doabted  that 
ha  will  pluck  out  th*  heart  af  a  mystery  ar 
*w». 
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be  has  succeeded  in  a  marvellous  decree  in  seenr- 
ioff  the  consent  of  those  wbo  beard  elm  to  the 
troth  of  bis  views  of  rit?bt  and  duty.  I  do  oot, 
however,  find  that  he  produced,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  any  .treat  mora)  reformation.  Alci- 
biades  was  perhaps  as  macb  under  bis  influence 
as  but  perftoa,  but  lie  was  not  made  permanently 
better. 

It  is  not  what  men  folly  know,  but  what  they 
can  know  only  in  part,  yet  can  press  on  ever  to  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  it;  that  which  excites  aspi- 
ration and  lonciDiT,  that  which  one  sees,  yet,  to 
borrow  ft.  Paul's  metaphor,  see.  but  dimly  as  if 
reflected  Iron*  a  metallic  mirror ;  it  ii  this  reffioa 
of  superseutjuat  truth,  with  its  Inaeoarable  pe- 
numbras of  mystery  that  attracts  ceueruus  souli 
into  its  sphere,  that  lifts  them  above  (reed  and 
lust,  that  makes  them  spurn  tbe  earthy  elements 
of  character  and  life,  that  rives  them  to  breathe 
in  its  own  purer,  healthier  atmosphere  that  at  the 
same  time  imparts  tension  and  vigor  to  the  exte- 
rior musclea  of  the  active  powers.  It  a  ionic  to 
tbe  will,  and  rives  law  to  word  and  deed. 

A  clear  knowledge  of  the  right  is  of  itself  of  very 
small  ethical  value.  In  oar  own  time  every  well- 
edacatod  youth  knows  ibe  rigntas  well  as  saint 
or  aace.  Yet  bow  many  there  are  whose 
only  recognition  of  It  Is  In  consciously  depart- 
(nff  from  it!  What  Is  needed  more  than  knowl- 
edge Is  motive  force,  enabling  power,  that  which 
shall  coerce  the  will;  and  that  this  power  must 
come  from  above  is  no  less  a  philosophical  verity 
than  a  truth  of  religions  experience. 

The  influence  of  the  great  philosophers  preced- 
ing Plato  was  nearly  spent  when  be  appeared; 
his  influence  lasts  until  now.  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  reckoned  him,  alone;  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  among  tbe  precursors  of  that  divine 
teacher  than  of  whom  none  would  be  more  ready 
to  say  than  Plato,  "He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease." 


Platos  philosophy  has  the  unknown  for  tts 
_  ealm,  a  realm  which  grows  with  knowledge. 
For  tbe  brosder  the  regions  of  tbe  known,  the 
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A  sky  of  deepest  blue,  a  brisk,  cool,  westerly 
breeio,  and  a  bright  son,  tbe  heat  of  whose  rays 
were  tempered  by  light,  fleecy  clonds,  combined 
to  make  Saturday  morning  one  of  the  most 
delightful  with  which  the  philosophers  have  yet 
been  favored ;  and  there  was  a  very  large  at- 
tendance at  tbe  Hillside  cbapel  to  bear  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Cambrid,re  lecture  on 
"Plato  and  bis  Times."  Previous  to  the  lecture 
Secretary  Sanborn  stated  that  tbe  date  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  lecture  on  "Woman  In  Plato's  Repub- 
lic" had  been  changed  to  the  moaning  of  tbe 
29th,  and  also  that  the  term  might  be  extended 
to  Include  one  or  two  more  lectures  than  tbose 
on  the  printed  progiauum*.  Much  annoyance  Is 
caused  at  every  session  by  people  wbo  come  In 
anywhere  from  10  to  30  minutes  after  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  school.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  the 
lecturer  and  to  tbose  who  are  In  their  places  at 
the  prwpar  time. 

Tho  I^oeranra. 

Most  (treat  men,  said  Dr.  Peabody,  are  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  product  of  their  antecedents 
and  sujTonndings.  Who  can  account  for  Homer, 
Shakespeare  and  Raphael.  We  therefore  need 
regret  tbe  meagTeneas  of  our  luowledate  about 
Plato  leas  than  if  be  were  lees  of  a  n?an.  It  may 
be  asked :  Does  not  Socrates  account  for  Plato  ? 
Mot  by  any  means;  on  the  other  hand.  It  ia,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  Plato  thai  accounts  for 
Socrates. 

In  comparing  Plato  and  Socrates  we  need  to 
take  into  account  the  forces  that  are  really  effi- 
cient in  human  life  and  character,  bocrates 
made  as  few  mistakes  as  a  pre-Christian  or  non- 
Cbrlbtian  moralist  ever  made  or  can  make:  and 


more  extensive  are  their  confines  where  tbougha 
can  range,  imagination  soar,  and  theory  find  un- 
bounded scope.  I  speak  of  Plato  in  coanactton 
with  this  higher  philosophy,  because  Plato  no 
more  truly  lived  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
loyal  pupils  of  tbe  academy  than  when,  early  hi 
the  1  /th  century.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
he  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy who  saw  1q  him  the  only  valid  Interpreter  of 
the  divine  r;ororthat  the  world  bad  ever  seen  be- 
fore that  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men. 

in  mat  Cambridge  school  it  may  be  enougn  to 
name  Ralph  Cud  worth,  whose  treatise  on  the 
eternal  and  immutable  more  hi  y  is  still  the  feed- 
ing ground  for  all  ethical  philosophers, worthy  of 
Vne  luiiuI;,  tiiiilr  TfiUticcu  mu«  n>>uouaniiy  me 
antidote  before  the  bane  grew  rife  for 
the  moral  e  of  the  nti  I  itariun  and  posi- 
tivist  schools;  Henry  More,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  more  truly  than  of  any/ other  writer 
whom  1  know,  that  hie  philosophy  is  all  poetry 
and  his  poi'ius  divine  philosophy,  uniting 
often  In  a  single  phrase  profound 
thought,  ardent  devotion  and  imaginative 
power  of  the  highest  order;  John  6m  ith,  whose 
fume,  had  it  uot  been  smothered  by  bis  name, 
would  have  been  fireat  today  ,tbe  only  really  great 
writer  of  tbe  Go  John  Smiths  commemorated  in 
Alliboue's  dictionary  of  authors,  whose  sermons 
read  ae  if  the  l>ees  that  rested  on  bis  great  mas- 
ter's lips  bad  lns:illed  the  honey  of  Hymettus 
into  his  heart  and  sun  I.  as  strong  too  as  ihey  are 
sweet  •  to  borrow  in  its  genuine  meaning  a  figure 
of  holy  writ  uot  intelligible  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, appleB  of  gold  iu  baskets  of  silver. 

Plato  was  probably  bora  in  428  B.O.,  the  year 
In  which  Pericles  died.  He  was  bora  probably 
in  Athena,  though  some  authorities  have  it  in  the 
iieighboringislaud  of  A.e'iaa.  His  father  and 
mother  are  eaid  to  have  been  own  cousins. 
Plato  is  allied  to  the  adjective  platus,  which 
means  broad,  and  youog  Aristidea  was  called 
Pluto,  a«  the  commou  tradition  runs,  on  account 
oftiiehreadtb  of  bis  shoulders,  or,  as  those  say 
who  prefer  to  find  in  the  name  of  his  bov- 
bood  the  prophecy  of  his  eminence,  from  the 
breadth,  the  wealth  or  the  fluency  of  his  speech. 
Keirospcctive  myth*  are  apt  to  l'onn  themselves 
about  the  infancy  oi  men  who  attain  preeminent 
honor;  it  certainly  lei  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  story  of  tbe  swarm  of  l-.-es  that  alighted 
on  the  infant  philosopher's  lips  us  he  slept  under 
a  ravrtle  tree  raav  have  been  a  posthumous  in- 
vention. And  yet  1  once  knew  of  a  similar  event 
bapiiening  to  twin  brothers,  who,  though  then 
promising  little  boys,  ana  left  unharmed  br  the 
bees,  have  not  distinguished  thunuelveo  In  any 
wav. 

Plato  had  a  liberal  education  and  mstruction 
under  the  lie«i  masters  in  mathematics,  music  and 
other  branches.  Jn  bis  boyhood  be  wrote  trage- 
dies and  tried  his  band  at  lyric  and  epic  poetry, 
wiih  what  success  we  know  not;  but  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  he  was  not  unwise  in 
making  a  holocaust  of  his  verse  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  Had  his  ex- 
ample in  that  respect  been  largely  followed  In 
more  recent  timers  bow  many  fair  reputations 
ruipht  have  been  saved  which  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  May  from  the  press  to  the  paper  milt. 
Plato  la  f aid  to  have  sousrht,  also,  in  bis  routh 
the  honors  of  athletic  victory  in  tbe  Isthmian 
games;  bet  his  crowu,  if  won,  has  left  no  record. 
His  tum-t  have  teen  a  busy  life,  with  brief  rest  or 
recreation,  yet  probably  with  nospecilic  life  *ork 
in  view,  when,  in  his  2  ut  year,  his  fatber  placed 
him  under  the  charge  and  tuition  of  Socretea.  For 
the  ensuing  nine  years  be  was  constantly  with 
Socrates,  lurU'ning  earnestly  to  his  teachings, 
beholding  with  unceasing  admiration  the 
blmplicitv.  Integrity  and  benevolence  of  hisdallv 
life,  and  drinking  in  the  hope  fnil  of  immortality 
which  made  the  last  years  of  the  sage  seem  not 
death,  but  a  parsing  Into  life. 

It  was  probably  before  his  pupilage  un- 
der Socrates  that  Plato  had  served  aa  a 
soldier,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  done 
In  three  campaigns.  M  e  have  no  details  of 
his  military  service;  It  was  probably  not  of  his 
own  choice,  but  by  conscription,  towhich  all  ciri- 
xens  from  18  to  60  years  of  age  were  liable.  As 
a  friend  of  Socrates,  Plato  was  probably  in 
r-onw-danrcr;  and  this  Is  assigued  as  hi ;»  reason 
for  roing  to  Megara  in  com, -any  ivith  bis  friend, 
Knclid— not  Euclid  the  mathematician,  hat  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  which  bears 
his  name.  There  are  few  traces  of  his  travels 
In  his  wessks.  Of  bis  mors  distant  jour- 
nevloga,  be  went  to  Sicily,  where  be  was  at 
tir»t  received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  tbe  elder 
plonyslus,  and  is  reported  to  have  made  a  strong 
iinpreiLaion  on  him  in  the  interest  of  universal 
freedom.      Rut  tbe  monarch  toon    Quarrelled 

With      aUeaaV  It         U         SSsd  Of         hlS  JOJmfV 

home  that  Dtonysius  sent  him  home- 
ward on  tbe  same  \es«el  with  the 
Lacrdstmonian  ambassador,  wbo  prouiued  to 
toll  him  as  a  slave,   and  wbo   kept    his  t<roinise. 
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It  is  taid,  uowwer,  that  be  wis  purchased  by  a 
Tiuerien  and     W timed  to  Athena. 

The  speaker  referred  to  subsequent  visits  of 
Plato  to  Sicily,  and  then  posted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  times  of  Plato,  concerning  which  be 
said,  that  aa  for  the  times  of  Plato  they   bad  of 

Eolitical  Interest  little  that  was  either  hopeful  or 
appy,  for  Athena  had  paaaed  the   meridian  of 
ber  glory. 

Boston  Post 
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A  TEXAN  SAVANT  PUZZLES  THE 
PUNDITS  OP  CONCORD, 


The  Dramatic  Element  In  Flatb  Considered 
by  the  R*t.  J.  H.  Allen— HU  Influence  In 
the  Renaissance. 


Concord,  July  26.— [Speolal.]— The  paper 
of  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  of  Texas  on 
'  'The  Platonic  Idea  and  Vital  Organization" 
duly  arrived  In  Concord  to  fill  lti  piece  this 
morning  on  the  programme  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy,  but  the  doctor  himself  did  not  ac- 
company It.  Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  to 
whom  the  reading  of  tbe  paper  had  been  In  - 
trusted,  prefaced  his  task  with  the  statement 
that  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  explanations  before  the  end  was  reached. 
The  event  justified  bis  prediction.  The  piper 
opened  up  a  vast  profound  in  which  any  mind, 
though  a  star  in  philosophy ,  might 
be  excused  for  wandering  In  the 
dsrk.  Professor  Davidson's  volunteer  service 
as  a  guide  proved  Insufficient;  bis  auditors 
clung  to  bim  and  constantly  clamored  for  new 
direction  through  the  trackless  nebula.  The 
Cretan  labyrinth  was  outdone,  a  pinnacle  was 
erected  on  the  empyrean,  the  bottomless 
abysm  was  sounded,  and  Dr.  Montgomery 
niay  wear  the  green  laurels  of  having  out- 
philosophized  Plato  and  puzzled  all  the  sages. 

The  evenlog  session  completed  a  bifurcation 
of  the  high  road  of  philosophy.  The  earner 
session  of  the  day  had  been  a  departure  Into 
pure  critique  of  the  universe;  the  later,  a 
divergence  Into  a  literary  byway  of  philoso- 
phy, it  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allan  of 
Cambridge  who  conducted  this  relaxing  stroll, 
and  discoursed  pleasantly  of  "The  Dramatic 
Element  in  Plato.*'  He  charmingly  confessed 
that  the  first  great  academician— the  first  im- 
mortal—Interested  him  almost  exclusively  on 
the  literary  side,  and  said:  Now  these  are,  I 
am  well  aware,  the  confessions  of  a  Philistine, 
and  will  be  met  with  proper  acorn  by  the 
pundits  whom  I  see  before  me.  But  they 
are,  believe  me,  the  confessions  of  a  well- 
intentloned  Philistine,  who,  though  he  may 
himself  never  penetrate  the  inner  shrine,  has 
no  thought  of  molesting  the  true  believers 
wbo  worship  there.  These  are,  I  say,  the 
things  In  Plato  that  have  really  attracted  me. 
and  that  I  deem  best  to  know  him  by.  And 
you  will  notice  tbat,  by  a  happy  for- 
tune, tbey  are  all  illustrations  of  tbat 
"dramatic  element  in  Plato"  which  you 
have  asked  me  to  consider.  I  shall  speak 
first  of  this  form  of  composition  as  marking  a 
particular  epooh  in  the  development  of  Greet 
literature,  especially  in  the  light  it  throws  on 
certain  features  of  Attic  manners;  and, 
second,  of  Its  particular  Influence  in 
stimulating  the  thought  and  shaping  the 
literary  art  of  the  period  of  the 
renaissance.  An  we  approach  the  first  we 
must  not  be  thinkine:  at  all  of  what  we  mod- 
erns call  philosophic  dialogues— Berkeley's, 
for  example.  The  point  of  view  which  we 
are  to  take  is  the  purely  dramatic  The  form 
of  composition  wblo>w*  are  to  consider  ex- 
hibits familiar  phases  oi  common  life,  eeeial 
manners  as  well  aa  personal  traits,  In  the  col- 
lisions of  personal  Intercourse. 

For  the  particular  quality  Thave  In  view,  I 
take  tb* xoodexo-jpivj  p.f *wJ*t/,  tt'lrizt  o* 
the  easiest  type  In  which  to  recognize  or  with 
which  to  compare  the  dramatic  element  in 
Plato.  I  mean,  especially,  In  its  easy  hand- 
ling of  its  abundant  dialogue,  backed  as  thai 
Is  by  admixture  eT  bits  of  narrative,  pletor- 
efqnegrouplnaand  vivacious)  personal  traias. 
There  are  even  external  resemblances, 
which,  If  put  to  It,  one  might 
make  somethlnsr  or;  for  Instance,  those  two 
holiday  makers  strolling  up  the  bed  of  the 
lliaaua  on  that  bright  June  day,  take  their 
places  in  the  landscape  as  eaally  as  the  ' '  two 
solitary  horsemen"  of  our  early  acquaintance, 
wbo  have  introduced  us  to  so  many  pleasant 
scenes  of  rotnasoe,  and  the  famous  " I  was 
going  down  to  Plrxtus  the  other  day,**  which 
leads  off  tbat  curious  mixture  of  talk  and 
story  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  might 
have  beeo  taken,  tn  its  fresh  vivacity,  right 
from  a  suburban  sketch  of  Ho  wells. 

In  reading  PIsto  with  this  Intent  we  seems 
to  catch  glimpses  between  the  lines  oft  lUto 
of  society  quite  aa  strange  to  us— a*  soon  m 
we  forget  our  own  Intellectual  kinship  and 
our  debt  to  It— U  the  seraglios  and  bazaar*  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  After  quoting  a  long 
passage  from  the  "Lysis,"    Mr.   Alls  a  con- 


tinued: It  not  only  shows  one  of  the  rare 
glimpses  of  the  free  and  slave  life  of  antiquity 
In  their  close.  Incessant  mlnailng,.bat  adds 
one  of  the  still  rarer  glimpses  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Greek  home,  and  Includes  the  only  kindly 
mention  that  I  can  recall  in  Plato  of 
\hs  Athenian  bona  e.  nether.  I  will  pats  to 
the  second  period  of  which  I  proposed  to 
treat— the  time  of  the  birth  of  modern  letters, 
with  the  Immense  influence  wrought  upon 
literary  formjby  the  writings  of  Plato.  This  in- 
fluence, as  I  think,  was  greatly  duo  not  merely 
to  the  fresh  stimulant  of  Platonic  thought,  tn 
Its  brilliant  contrast  to  the  formal  and  weary 
metaphysics  or  the  mM^le  *•*,  but  to  the 
drama ■...  ;orir.  h;  .vblch  tbat  tiinoyht  Is  oast, 
lend.L-  !*«'f  *n  e^ly  lo  f1-.  uses  or  the  young 

After  tracing  the  rroeiessofiue  rennltaan.ee a 
Mr.  A 1  ?*n  continue  J:  To  take  the  ooe  defl- 
Klto  intellectual  syiufto'u  of  ut  time  which. 
bears  most  directly  upon  my  immediate  topic 
I  will  speak  only  of  the  peculiar  charm  which 
men  found  in  the  great  writer*  of  paean  an- 
tiquity. This  la  not  accounted  for  by  beauties 
of  classic  form  and  style— which,  in- 
deed, modern  critics  hare  often 
ridiculously  exaggerated.  Still  leas 
Is  it  due  uCwealth  of  thought,  In  respect  of 
which  most  ancient  writers  an  lamentably 
tbln  as  compared  with  many  of  the  modern* 
Put  Demosthenes,  far  example,  beside  Burke, 
or  any  Greek  yon  will  with  Bacon  or  Voltaire 
or  Goethe.  But  the  Greeks  bad  one  quality 
wholly  unattainable  to  us— I  mean  the  direct- 
ness with  which  they  dealt  with  the  mas- 
ter In  hand.  They  wrote  a*  they 
thought,  without  precedents  and  with- 
out authorities.  In  the  great  writer* 
of  antiquity,  the  pagan  revivalists  of  whom 
we  speak  found  that  one  thing  which  they 
craved  with  exceeding  hunger— the  complete 
emancipation  of  tbe  mind  from  donna.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  how  tbe  Platonic  dialogue— 
and,  in  particular,  that  dramati<olsment  In 
Plato  which  enfolds  and  transfigure*;  the 
subtlest  form  of  his  speculative  thought — nude 
tbe  transcendent  and  consummate  typo  of  that 
emancipation . 

Plato's  literary  form  went  Into  tbe  art  of 
the  time,  and  bad  its  full  share  in  creating  the 
style  of  mind  which  we  to  this  day  call  '*hn- 
manlst."  His  dramatic  genius  and  aUU  tn 
handling  alike  polnu  of  logic  and  tralta  of 
common  life  was  felt  as  a  breath  of  free 
air  after  the  close  small  of  the 
musty  schools.  And  I  should  point 
to  the  "  Colloquies''  of  Brntmaa, 
half  a  century  later— worked  up.  noma  of 
them,  with  such  brilliant  results  in  Charts* 
Beade's  *  'Cloister  and  Hearth"— with  their 
immense  currency  Just  before  the  great  tragedy 
of  the  Reformation,  both  as  tbe  beat  modern 
example  of  tbe  dramatic  element  in  tbe  shape 
we  find  In  Plato,  and  aa  a  proof  that  that  form 
went  Into  tbe  young  forces  of  madorn  litera- 
ture to  do  Its  perfect  work* 

Harriett©  Shattuck 
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,  THE  PJJtMEMDES  AND  THE  IRONY  OF  PLATO. 

One  of  the  very  best  lectures  that  has  ever 
been  given  before  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, both  as  to  content  and  form,  wee 
that  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
school,  on  "Tbe  Parmenides  of  Plato."  This 
dialogue  is  tbe  earliest  of  Plato's  important 
genuine  ones,  and  was  written  when  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  after  his  return  to 
Athens  from  studying  in  the  school  of  En- 
elides.  Parmenides,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  Is  represented  aa  instructing 
Socrates,  wbo  is  a  youth,  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
One.  He  is  assisted  by  Zeno,  of  the  same 
school,  while  another  youth,  Arlstoteles,  is 
also  a  listener  and  learner  with  Socrates. 
Tbe  technique  of  the  dialogue,  which  was 
adopted  because  familiar  to  tbe  thought  of 
tbe  time,  is  at  first  a  little  bewildering,  but 
careful  and  patient  reading  will  soon  master 
its  meaning,  and  then  the  whole  is  as  clear 
as  daylight.  As  it  Is  considered  the  driest  of 
all  Plato's  dialogues,  its  mastery  would  be  a 
resolvent  for  all  bis  other  dialogues,  and  than 
these  there  is  nothing  better  or  more  inspir- 
ing in  an ti -Christ! an  literature.  The  scraps 
which  hare  been  preserved  of  Parmenldes's 
genuine  works  show  his  actual  position  to 
have  been  different  from  that  attributed  to  him 
by  Plato.  But  Plato  did  not  Intend  to  transcribe 
ParmenideB.  He  took  his  position  and  logi- 
cally carried  It  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions 
according  as  his  own  insight  dlreoted  him.. 
This  power  of  stating  the  supreme  principle 
and  applying  It  is  the  promise  of  philosophy, 
and  Plato,  being  the  first  to  do  this  In  writ- 
ing,  was  the  first  to  found  a  real,  enduring 
system  of  philosophy.  Socrates  was  the  first 
to  do  it  practically,  hut  he  virote  nothing. 
Plato  expressed  and  enlarged  upon  Socrates. 
But  Socrates,  having  first  seen  the  truth  and 
imparted  It  to  Plato,  Is  entitled  to  the  name 


of  the  first  and  greatest  philosopher.  The 
method  by  which  the  truth  was  reached  wae 
by  starting  from  the  erroneous  position  of 
the  opponent  and  disproving  this  position, 
and  then  another  after  this,  and  so  on,  until 
the  errors  were  all  shown  to  be  errors,  and 
the  truth  revealed  as  tbe  only  remaining  con- 
clusion. This  process  Is  called  the  dialectic, 
and  is  the  method  of  all  Plato's  dialogues. 
This  dialectic  he  employs  in  case  of  tbe  Par- 
menideB to  refute  the  duality  and  establish 
the  unity  of  tbe  first  principle,  which  unity 
he  shows  to  be  inclusive  of  all  particularity. 
Parmenides  had  taught  that  the  one  is  being, 
and  that  not-being  is  non-existent.  The  two 
are  over  against  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
becoming  or  union  of  the  two.  Zeno  had  ab- 
stracted the  one  from  the  many  by  negative 
arguments  against  the  many.  £erjKllvas,  on, 
the  other  hand,  said  that  there  is  nothing 
permanent,  but  tbat  all  is  flax  or  be- 
coming, an  ethereal  fire  which  ever 
creates  and  destroys  "all  permanence.  Plato's 
Parmenides  unites  the  Eleatic  being  with 
the  Heraclitic  becoming,  and  shows  that  it 
is  the  character  oi  the  universal  to  determine 
itKt  If  in  multiplicity.  The  three  way«  of  ex- 
plaining the  relation  of  unity  to  multiplicity 
are  as  follows:  First,  only  tbe  one  is;  sec- 
ond, only  the  xuany  are;  third,  both  are. 
And  the  outcome  in  philosophic  systems  of 
these  three  positions  is,  first,  pantheism ; 
second,  dualism,  and  third,  monism. 

The  youthful  Socrates,  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  says  to  Zeno  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  talk  of  concrete  examples  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness,  but  to  attack  the  real 
question  and  find  whether  likeness  logically 
involves  unlikeness,  and  tbe  one  the  many. 
The  problem  (with,  at  the  same  time,  tbe 
hint  oi  its  solution)  Is  stated  in  a  question  by 
Parmenides,  and  in  Its  answer  by  Socrates, 
as  follows:  "Then  do  you  think  that  tbe 
whole  idea  is  one,  and  yet,  being  one,  exists 
in  each  one  of  many?"    "Why  not 7"  said 

Socrates.  And  so  Parmenides  (after  having 
given  Socrates  some  healthful  advice  as  to 
the  necessity  of  mental  exercises  to  improve 
his  method  of  thinking),  being  urged  to  do  so 
by  all  present,  proceeds  to  give  bis  argument 
of  the  nature  of  the  one  and  tbe  many. 
Plato  makes  him  accomplish  this  by  the 
dialectic  method,  which  posits  a  hypothe- 
sis in  order  to  destroy  it  or  to  build 
upon  its  ruins  another  hypothesis,  which  Is  in 
like  mauner  destroyed,  and  so  on,  rising  and 
transcending  a  series  of  hypotheses,  until  the 
truth  is  revealed. 

The  One  is  therefore  examined  in  every 
possible  light,  both  as  to  quantity  and  to 
quality,  and  it  is  examined  on  the  negative 
as  well  as  the  affirmative  side;  I.  e.,  as  exist- 
ing and  as  non-existing.  There  are  nine 
divisions  of  tbe  dialogue.  The  first  are  all 
devoted  to  tbe  examination  of  what  would 
happen  if  tbe  one  if,  and  tbe  last  five  so  an 
examination  oi  what  would  happen  if  the 
one  it  not.  Tbe  outcome  of  the  first  inquiry 
proves  that  if  the  One  is  not  the  many,  It 
does  uot  exist  at  all ;  it  has  no  quantity  nor 
quality,  nor  change;  it  is  non-existent.  The 
second  inquiry  proves  that  the  one  in  order 
to  exist  must  iuclude  the  many,  or  the  In- 
definitely multiple,  It  must  involve  par- 
ticularity, and  is  in  a  state  of  aeeosniuy  or 
change.  The  third  inquiry  relates  to  the 
others  In  case  tbe  one  exists,  and  ahowa 
what  will  be  the  "affections"  of  that  which 
is  other  than  the  one;  while  the  fourth  In- 
quire* Into  the  opposite  of  this,  the  result  of 
both  Inquiries  being  that  "If  one  exists  aa 
apart  from  the  many,  one  la  all  things,  and 
also  nothing,  both  in  relation  to  Itself  and  to 
other  things." 

The  non-existence  of  the  one  is  then  ex- 
amined, and  not  to  elaborate  too  much  a  sub- 
ject which  could  only  bo  comprehended 
fully  by  a  study  of  the  dialogue  Itself, 
the  result  la  reached  that  what  it 
and  at  tho  same  time)  is  nst  most 
be  in  a  state  of  becoming.  Tbe  One  there- 
fore becomes  "tbe  non-existonoe  of  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  non-existent ;"  or,  In  other  words, 
the  nothiugness  of  non-existence,  Its  nullity, 
Is  clearly  established.  It  Is  also  shown  that, 
if  tbe  one  does  not  exist,  the  many  can  nei- 
ther exist  nor  appear  to  exist;  and  "if  one  Is 
net,  nothing  is;"  also  that  if  the  many  do 
not  exist,  tbe  one  does  not.  Particular  and 
universal  are  therefore  one— no  one  without 
tbe  ninny,  no  many  without- the  one.  Finally, 
that  the  Supreme  or  Total,  the  Idea  of  ideas, 
cannot  be  defined  by  subordination,  but 
rfefernime*  itself  into  all  forms  oi  the  pnrticav 
lar  or  many,  producing  particulars  which. 
If  partaking  of  the  universal  (and  not  other- 
wise) are  universal.    The  Total  Is  "aotooe 
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nor  many,  but  one  and  many."  The  discov- 
ery of  this  marks  (be  greatest  epoch  In  tho 
history  of  thought,  and  en  titles  Socrates,  who 
discovered  It,  and  Plato,  who  applied  and 
preserved  It,  and  Aristotle,  who  enlarged  It, 
to  their  acknowledged  position  as  tbe  "triple 
star"  of  philosophy.  They  discovered  the 
reck  on  which  all  inaukiud  aiuoe  their  time 
can  found  their  dwelling-place.  For  that 
"the  Total  la  not  one  nor  many,  bat  one  east 
many,"  simply  means  thatQed  is  not/fee 
alone,  nor  '*'  tnAtisrm  aiene,  but  God  and  she 
universe. 

This  practical  application  of  the  lesson  of 
Parmenides  Was  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Emery 
as  his  reason  for  undertaking  what  at  first 
sight  seems  a  purely  impractical  teak.  By 
unravelling  the  intraciee  of  thought,  with  the 
touchstone  of  truth  In  our  hand,  we  arrive  at 
the  fundamental  fact  of  all  life,  and  find  tbe 
reason  and  the.  incentive  for  duty  and  en- 
deavor. Tbe  Parmenides,  he  said,  "Is  not  an 
ingenious  play  of  words,  but  a  problem  of 
practical  significance;"  for,  to  show  that  the 
one  cannot  exist  without  the  many,  nor  tbe 
many  without  the  one,  is  simply  to  show  that 
God  cannot  exist  without  mankind  nor  man- 
kind without  God. 

The  earlier  of  Professor  Davidson's 
two  lectures  treated  of  the  irony  of  Pla- 
to, as  specially  illustrated  in  the  Ufa 
and  words  of  his  master  —  Socrates,  The 
common  element  of  irony,  said  tbe  speak- 
er, is  conscious  understatement.  It  is 
"the  antithesis  of  bragging,  and  truth  Is  the 
mean  between  the  two.  Bragging  pretends 
to  know  what  it  does  not  know  and  irony 
bides  whst  it  knows.  Truth  does  neither." 
As  defined  by  Dr.  Hedge,  irony  Is  "some- 
thing behind;  a  spirit,  not  wholly  expressed 
In  the  literal  sense."  This  same  writer 
enumerates  seven  kinds  o'.  irony— the  irony 
of  tbe  spirit,  of  passion,  an  satire,  in  charac- 
ter, in  religion,  of  fate  and  of  Nature ;  and  all 
these  the  speaker  found  personified  in  Socra- 
tes, whose  life  "wast  one  long  Irony,"  "his 
inner  life"  being  "at  utter  variance  with  his 
outer  life."  First,  there  was  the  irony  pf 
Nature,  which  put  a  strong,  beautiful  soul 
Into  tbe  ugliest  of  bodJe-i.  Then  there  was 
the  irony  of  fate,  manifested  in  the  putting 
to  death  by  hie  countrymen  of  the  one  man 
who  could  have  saved  those  countrymen  and 
their  country  from  destruction.  Athens  fell 
because  Socrates  was  slain.  The  irony  of  re- 
ligion is  expressed  in  his  farewell  word-*, 
"But  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  depart,  me  to 
death,  you  to  life,  but  which  of  us  goes  to 
the  better  thing  la  bidden  from  all  save 
God."  He  knew  very  well  that  it  was  he 
wbo  was  going  to  the  better  thing, 
and  they  knew  It,  else  his  teach- 
ings had  been  in  vain;  but  instead  of 
saying  It  openly,  he  says  It  In  that  subtile 
irony  Which  thrills  us  with  Its  deep,  unex- 
pressed significance.  And  what  could  he 
more  ironical  than  the  sacrifice  for  "reli- 
gion's" sake  of  tbe  only  man  who  wme  teach- 
ing religion  and  making  It  manifest  In  bis 
life?  It  places  Bocrates  among  the  mee- 
slaha.  Under  the  Irony  of  character  may  be 
Included  the  other  forms  of  Irony.  In  all  his 
characteristics  Socrates  holds  back  a  part  of 
himself.  He  does  not  reveal,  but  Indicates. 
His  gentlemanlineas  makes  even  Ale Ibiadea 
feel  ashamed,  for  he  lives  those  principles 
which  are  too  large  for  bis  fonnuletive  ax 
pression.  He  cannot  expresa  the  whole  of 
himself,  and  so  must  hint  at  what  he  does  not 
reveal.  His  pretended  Ignoranoe  in  conver- 
sation was  merely  his  way  of  revealing  the 
truth  that  was  in  hlm.wbich,  If  be  had  stated 
openly,  none  would  have  listened  to.  He 
finds  where  a  man  stands,  and  then,  by  ques- 
tioning, mskes  bim  disprove  bis  fallacies 
himself.  He  alms  to  make  men  know  them- 
selves. "Man,  know  thyself,"  was  his 
motto,  and  aa  this  Involved  the  unveiling  of 
their  unreal  selves,  or  selfishness,  he  natural- 
ly crested  an  enmity  and  hatred  which  final- 
ly culminated  In  hla  death  at  the  hand*  of 
those  whom  be  had  led  to  the  light  against 
•their  will. 

Socrates  had  that  contempt  for  the  ahowa 

of  life  which  is  always  the  result  of  perfect 
freedom;  and  his  fearlessness,  which  was 
then  unparalleled  in  history, made  him  Indif- 
ferent to  prslse  snd  blame  alike,  and  always 
cheerful,  even  to  playfulneas,  in  his  inter- 
course with  both  friends  and  enemies.  Hia 
life  was  a  living  reproach  to  men,  and  finally 
his  enemies  could  tolerate  their  self-shame 
no  longer,  and  so  put  tbe  cause  of  It  to  death. 
But  life  ami  death  have  been  alike  indiffer- 
ent to  bim.  So  long  as  be  did  no  Injustice, 
he  feared  nothing,  his  only  fear  being  to  do 
an  unrighteous  or  unholy  act.    In  his  pbyat- 
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cal  death  be  condemns  to  moral  death  hi* 
countrymen.  Hi*  last  words  fnlfll  and  ex- 
emplify the  irony  of  Us  life.  He  tells  bis 
ft  tend  Crito  not  to  forget  to  "sacrifice  ft  cock 
to  Esculapiua.''  The  cock  wu  the.  herald  of 
tiit  day,  and  Esciilaptus  was  the  physician 
or  re  present  ative  of  health.  Socrates  means 
that  he  is  recovering  from  the  long  illness  of 
bis  life  on  earth,  and  Arising  in  health  and 
strength  to  greet  the  morning  of  the  eternal 
life  of  the  npirrt.  a.  aj.  a, 

Boston  Transcript 
July  27,    1886 

ECCLEZTA&TICISV  AXD    WOMAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  th<  Traruerfpt:  Intheortl- 
liant  article  in  the  Transcript  of  Monday, 
July  19,  by  "H.  R  6.,"  setting  forth  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  week  of  tbe  "Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,"  there  are  sentences  which 
can  hardly  pans  unchallenged.  The  writer 
says,  "In  tbe  face  of  tbe  fact  that  the  degra- 
dation of  woman  is  tbe  result  almost  entirely 
of  ecclesiaetlcism  (of  which  the  Roman 
Church  is  tbe  first  and  chief  representative), 
tbe  statement  was  made  [by  Rev.  Brother 
Agarias]  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  exalted  all  womankind  '  whereas,"  the 
writer  continues,  "the  truth  is  that  as  the 
one  Virgin  has  been  exalted  in  heaven,  all 
tbe  daughters  of  God,  living  here  in  bis  real 
world,  have  been  trodden  in  the  dust.  •  *  • 
While  the  wosd  in  the  ritual  exalted  Mary, 
the  (h(d  both  of  churchman  and  layman  de- 
graded that  half  of  humanity  to  which  Mary 
belongs." 

With  an  opinion  so  broadly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly expressed  as  this  of  "H.  R.  8.,"  it 
peemt}  worth  while  to  glance,  however  brief- 
ly, at  history,  and  see  if  "the  degradation  of 
woman  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of  eccle- 
siasticism." 

Ecclesiasricism,  in  the  sense  to  which 
"H.  K.  6."  seems. largely  to  limit  it,  is  less 
than  two  thousand  years  old  and  belongs  to 
Europe  and  America.  What  was  the  condi- 
tion of  woman  prior  to  that  time  aud  in  other 
sections  of  tbe  globe?  "The  teeming  mil- 
lion* of  the  East"  have  passed  into  a  some- 
what hackneyed  phrase,  ami  where  are  the 
women,  the  half  ■ of  those  millions, 
under  other  conditions  than  those  of 
ecclesiasticism.  Is  there  a  woman  who  ban 
ever  even  heard  of  our  eccUsiastictsm,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  seen  the  benefits  which 

?;o  band  in  hand  with  it  for  her,  who  would 
or  an  instant  look  at  an  exchange  of  condi- 
tions? Man's  ignorance  and  vice  eat  Into 
the  heart  of  a  woman's  life  the  world  over; 
hut  under  tbe  system  forwhichecclesiastictsin 
stands,  the  conditions  for  her  are  as  light  to 
darkness  compared  to  those  under  all  other 
systems  of  religion  or  philosophy.  Look  at 
China,  India.  Africa;  woman  s  condition  on 
those  vast  ureas  of- the  earth  is  too  well  known 
for  its  misfortune  to  require  comment  here. 
Confucius  gave  wisdom  to  a  nation,  but  the 
tenderest  thing  he  conld  find  to  say  for 
woman  was  that  respect  be  reverently  shown  ' 
to  parents,  graciously  including  the  mother; 
yet  what  meanness  of  privilege  baa  been 
vouchsafed  to  woman  In  China  for  all  the 
treasured  store  of  his  noble  wisdom. 

Out  from  among  tbe  swarming  masses  of 
beautiful  India.  Buddha  arose,  seeking  to 
reach  in  life  and  doctrine  tbe  noblest  heights, 
giving  also  to  four  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions of  people  "tbe  proudest  assertion  ever 
made  of  human  freedom,"  said  one  who  sings 
bis  praise.  But  how  pitiful  a  portion  fell  to 
woman  from  out  bis  philosophy.  Where  was 
tbe  assertion  of  her  freedom  ?  It  baa  been 
left  for  that  system  In  whose  name  eocleslas- 
ticism  stands'  to  succor  in  life  and  death 
the  ineffable  sorrows  and  degradation  of 
woman  In  India.  Look  at  Egypt,  the  cradle 
of  learning  and  wisdom,  polished  and  radiant 
with  a  light  that  may  well  have  seemed  to 
its  people  to  be  eternal,  and  was,  tn  very 
truth,  tbe  light  of  age*,— what  part  had  her 
women;  In  the  moss,  compared  to  that  of  ft 
washerwoman's  daughter  under  Christianity 
or  even  Its  limited  form  in  eocleslasticism  to- 
day? 

In  the  magnificent  days  of  Greece,  when 
Athens  was  the  dazzling  centre  of  philoso- 

Cby ,  when  the  great  Pagan,  Socrates,  walked 
er  streets,  there  were  altar-fire*  to  thirl* 
thousand  strange  gods  naming  on  tbe  hills 
that  girdled  the  Parthenon — and  what  was 
woman's  portion  then?  Did  she  wait  for 
ecclesiasticuun  to  degrade  her  7  In  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  alone,  on  the  great  feast  days, 
hundreds  of  virgins  were  prostituted  to  the 

Soddess  In  Athens,  between  tbe  rising  of  the 
ay  and  its  setting. 

For  tbe  companionship  of  woman  Socrates 
must  needs  turn  to  Asnasla,  since,  with  all 
tbe  splendid  light  of  Athens,  learning  could 
only  be  trusted  to  women  of  her  claw. 
Verily,  we  must  look  to  something  other 
than  ecclesiasttcism  to  find  the  mainspring 
of  the  degradation  of  woman. 

Man,  in  all  ages,  has  abused  the  privileges 
of  his  freedom,  and  in  bis  moral  and  In- 
tellectual hindrances  and  sufferings  wom- 
an has  always  shared.  Priesthoods  are 
very  human;  like  legislators,  rulers, 
kings,    they     are     of    like    passions    with 
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oursfivcs;  in  tlielr  humanity  they  have  too 
often  and  too  terribly  degraded  themaelTaa, 
their  nacred  office,  and  woman.  But  woman 
found  her  Great  Charter  of  freedom  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  when,  because  of  the 
Cross^the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  declared  for 
woman,  for  the  first  time  la  all  history,  that 
"In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  dot  fe- 
male," woman  arose  from  tbe  low  estate  of 
ages  to  And  her  heritage  and  her  exaltation. 
The  system  for  which  ecclesiasttcism  stands 
has  given  life  and  liberty  to  that  half  of  the 
world  to  which  Mary  the  Virgin  belongs,  and 
to  it  woman  is  Indebted  for  a  place  and  a 
peace  unprecedented  ami  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Emily  M.  K. 
BoM  (htftml,  July  n,  IMS. 

Boston  Advertiser 
July  27,    1886 
WISDOM  PERPLEXED. 


THE    CONCORD    SAGES    OVER- 
COME   WITH  WORDS. 


"Th«  Platonic  Idea  a»d  Vital  Organisa- 
tion," by  Professor  Montgomery,  Trans- 
lated by  Professor  Davidson. 


There  was  the  smallest  audience  of  the  ivrm 
thus  far  preeenl  at  the  school  of  philosophy 
yesterday  morning  to  hear  Professor  Davidson 
read  a  paper  on  *The  Platonic  Idea  and  Vital 
Organization,"  written  by  Edmund  Mont- 
gomery, Ph.D.,  of  Hempstead,  Tex. 
Secretary  Sanborn  prefaced  tbe  read- 
ing with  the  statement  that,  npon 
reconsideration,  it  had  been  decided  not  to  ex- 
tend the  course,  as  has  been  contemplated,  hat 
that  it  would  end  on  the  29th  with  Mrs.  Howe's 
lectnre  on  "Women  in  Plato's  Republic" 

Professor  Davidson  prefaced  the  readin?  of 
the  paper  with  the  remark  that  it  wag  Terr  in- 
teresting to  him  bat  very  long  and  of  peculiar 
phraseology  in  some  portions ;  that  on  this  ac- 
count he  might  have  to  explain  portions  of  it, 
all  of  which  proved  to  be  true.  If  Prqfessor 
Montgomery  could  have  seen  the  expres- 
sion on  the  conn  ten  a  nee  ■  of  some  of 
the  attendants  at  the  school  yesterday  morning 
he  would  hsve  been  pleased,  for  he  has  reached 
what  appears  to  some  the  ultima  tbule  of  philo- 
sophic ambition,  in  that  he  has  confused  the 
philosophers  themselves  with  bis  abstruse  ideas 
and  expressions.  This  Is  the  wav  in  which  he 
opened  fire  on  too  learned  students  and  the 
illiterate  and  confiding  reporters  : — 

Plato  conceived  that  a  primordial,  homoge- 
neous space  forms  the  material  for  the  composi- 
tion of  all  material  objects;  that  this,  of  itself, 
constitutes  a  substratum,  moving  about  in  an 
undirected,  chaotic  manner,  much  tbe  same 
kind  of  6taff  as  is  now  assumed  in  all  nebular 
hypotheses,  only  not  formed  into  separate  parti- 
cles. Under  this  assumption,  then,  the 
inpreme  question  arose,  the  great,  solemn 
question  of  world  formation.  Modern  science, 
In  order  to  explalD  this  same  marvellous  forma- 
tive activity  In  nature,  has  gone  astray  beyond 
Plato  back  to'  the  atomic  theory.  Plato's  theory 
Is  as  profonod  as  any  now  common.  According 
to  him,  mental  states  are  the  functional  outcome 
not  of  what  we  actually  perceive,  as  the  brain 
in  molecular  motion,  but  the  functional  out- 
come of  the  ssme  extra-mental  existence,  which 
has  also  the  power  of  awakening  in  tbe  mind  of 
an  outsider  the  perception  of  the  brain  In  mole- 
cular motion. 

This  staggered  the  students  and  made  the 
reporters  feel  faint  A  solemn  hnsh  fell  on  the 
assembly  which  lasted  several  minutes,  daring 
which  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Fi- 
nally one  fair  philosopher  succeeded  tn  re- 
covering sufficiently  to  ask  Professor  David- 
son to  explain  the  seateoce  la  his  own  words, 
which  he  said  he  was  just  about  to  do.  Secre- 
tary Sanborn  smilingly  Interjected : — 


This  occas toned  a  laugh,  which  cleared. the  at- 
mosphere a  little,  and  then  Professor  Davidson 
said:— 

Our  modern  physiologists  and  scientists  of  the 
Spencer  school  seem  to  think  that  there  are  two 
realities  presented  to  us — a  subjective  and  ao  ob- 
jective; and  that  If  yoa  take,  for  example, 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  in  the  sub- 
jective they  would  be  color,  and  in  an 
objective  they  would  be  so  mnch  vibrating 
ether.  And  the  problem  that  is  presented,  and 
which  has  puztled  a  great  many  people,  is: 
How  does  the  vibration  of  so  much  ether  trans- 
form Itself,  subjectively.  Into  a  square  foot  of 
green  ?  You  will  find  It  presented  by  many  of 
the  uhyiioLojrisu  as  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
solved.  Of  coarse  they  assume  that 
what  really  Is  going  on  outside  Is  a 
quantity  of  ether,  reflected  from  an  objsct, 
going  vibrating  Into  my  eyas  and  being  trana- 
mlrted  through  tbe  optic  narvs  to  some  place  tn 
my  brain,  where  It  appears  to  say  mind  sa  grata. 
And  tbe  great  problem  with  them  Is,  now  thai 
objective  reality  .transfers  Itself  Into  the  •■b- 
jectiTs  reality.  Now  Dr.  Montgomery  says, 
and  says  very  truly,  that  there  is  ao  «noh 
problem  [  that  this  vibration,  whether  yoa 
it  or  do  not  see  It,  Is  fast  as  mnch  a  »ub)«e- 
thlng  as  the  greso  i    U*t  it  u>  not  a  qaaadon 
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of  translating  external  and  objective 


qaettton 

vibration 


Into  subjective  color,  because  the  vibration  Is 
just  as  much  of  tbe  subjective  as  the  color  is;  it 
Is  only  a  question  of  translating  two  scrios  of  sub- 
jective phenomena  into  each  other,  abd  that  is  an 
entirely  different  problem.  What  Dr.  Montgo- 
mery wishes  to  Gay  is  this :  That  the  same  thing 
that  produces,  on  the  ono  haod,  these  vibrations, 
which  you  know,  ju^t   as,  subjectively,  as  yon 

know  anything  else,  produces  also,  concur- 
rently, that  green  which  yoa  see  aud 
acknowledge  you  see  subjectively;  and  he 
says  they  are  both  due  to  tbis  extra- 
mental  reality,  which  yon  do  not  grasp  really  at 
all.  No  phenomenon  Is  tbe  cause  of  any  other 
phenomenon,  but  phenomena  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a  common  cause  which  lies  be- 
hind them  all.  When  a  gnn  is  fired  yoa 
generally  see  first  tbe  Hash  and  then 
hear  the  report  The  two  are  Inseparably 
hound  together;  but  the  flash,  which  comes 
first,  is  in  no  sense  tbe  cause  of  the  rqtort,  bnt 
they  are  both  doe  to  the  canoe  which  lies  bo- 
hind  them  aod  which  links  them  together.  Yon 
may  see  the  hsmmcr  fall,  and  see    many   other 

Ebenomena,  alt  connected  with  tbe  same  thiug, 
ut  the  canse  itself  yon  do  not  see. 
Having  by  this  lurid  explanation  partly  dissi- 
pated the  fog  of  philosophic  uncertainty  that  cn- 
valtiped  the  school,  Professor  Davidson  contin- 
ued the  reading  of  the  paper,  which  abounded  in 
such  abstruse  statements  as  that  quoted  above. 
In  the  afternoon  several  of  the  philosophers 
visited  the  studio  of  the  famous  sculptor,  Daniel 
C.  French  of  "Minute  Man"  fame.  In  that  part 
of  Concord  known  as  Hubbardviua. 

Tata  Evening  BVsetea. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Dramatic 
Element  in  Plato."  After  some  Introductory  re- 
marks tbe  speaker  proceeded  to  treat  of  the 
dramatic  element  in  Plato,  dividing  the  topic 
Into  two  heads :  First,  this  form  of  composition 
as  marking  a  particular  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  literature,  especially  In  the  Ihjht 
it  throw j  upon  certain  features  of  Attic  names; 
and,  second,  its  particular  influence  iu  stimulat- 
ing the  thought  and  shaping  the  literary  art  of 
the  period  of  tbe  ItenaJUFauce. 

As  we  approach  the  first,  said  the  speaker, 'we 
must  not  be  thinking  at  all  of  what  we  moderns 
call  philosophic  dialogues — Berkeley's,  for  ex- 
ample. The  point  of  view  we  are  to  take  is  tbe 
purely  dramatic.  It  is  well  to  bear  iu  mind  a 
characteristic  of  Greek  literature  generally  in  its 
growing  stage — that  is,  down  to  the  time  of 
Demosthenes ;  namely,  that  its  forms  are,  far 
more  thau  In  any  other  examples  familiar  to  ns, 
teutative  and  experimental.  It  fools  itself 
along  from  stage  to  stage,  having  no  ready 
made  models  to  go  by  (as  the  Latin  had),  but 
with  honest  pains,  working  out  such  shapes  as 
would  suit  each  comiug  need.  Now,  the  great 
and  difficult  art,  as  it  proves  to  bare  been,  of 
the  creation  of  Greek  syntactical  prose  had 
come,  in  tbe  time  of  Plato,  to  a  stage  out  of 
which  tbe  form  we  are  considering  was  naturally 
evolved,  because  it  was  needed ;  but  It  had  to  he 
done  by  a  stroke  of  artistic  genius.  Solon  and 
Thucy  aides  were  mentioned  as  men  whose 
writings  corresponded  to  this  style.  In  Plato, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  the  lecturer,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  composure  and  charm  of  his  Attic 
style  when  he  Is  at  his  best. 

Our  present  topic  will  naturally  lead  ns  to 
ask  into  what  class  of  literary  composition  It 
properly  falls  or  with  what  group  of  writings  It 
may  fitly, bs  compared.  This  question  again 
It  will  be  easiest  to  answer  from  our  point  of 
view,  If  we  compare  the  Platonic  dialogue,  not 
with  the  narrow  and  meagre  literary  forme 
which  all  antiquity  had  to  show,  and  not 
with  Its  formal  imitation  among  the  moderns, 
but  with  something  equally  sponUneoos  end 
creative,  springing  up  to  meet  a  want  equal y 
precise  or  defined  among  the  diverse  and 
abundant  literary  growths  of  toe  modern  world. 
For  the  particular  quality  I  have  In  view  I 
take  the  modern  novel  of  society  as  giving  as 
the  easiest  type  in  which  to  recognise  or  with 
which  to  compare  the  dramatic  element  In 
Plato.  I  mean  especially  in  Its  easy  neadMng 
of  the  abundant  dialogue,  backed  as  that  Is  by 
admixture  of  blU  of  narrative,  picturesque 
grouping  and  various  personal  traita 

In  roadlug  Plato  with  this  intent,  we  seem  to 
get  glimpses  between  the  lines  of  a  state  of 
society  quite  as  strange  to  as.  as  soon  as  we 
forget  our  own  debt  and  our  intellectual  kiuship 
to  It,  as  tho  seraglios  or  bazaars  of  tho  Arabian 
Nights.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
perulcloni  and  dreary  state  of  society ;  and  I 
nave  no  livelier  quarrel  with  any  modern  fallacy 
than  with  that  glamor  which  Shelley  and 
others  have  thrown  about  It,  bewailing  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Hellenic  by  the  Christian  Ideal. 
Unquestionably  the  trne  Greek  genlas  carved 
out  In  the  iuumsulv,  I  may  say  hideously, 
ariatoeratie  conception  of  the  slate  with  Its 
pitiless  social  despotism,  which  we  find  In  the 
detailed  argument  of  the  Republic 

The  speaker  also  deprecated  the  slavery,  toe 
absence  of  women  from  Attic  society  as  dis- 
played In  the  dialogue,  and  the  coareenass  of 
manners  prevalent  in  society  as  portrayed  In  the 
Banquet  and  Republic.  Mr.  Allen  then  traced 
the  birth  and  progress  of  modern  letters,  with 
the  immense  Influence  wrought  ipon  literary 
form  by  the  writings  of  Plato. 

This  morning  Professor  Davidson  will  read  a 
paper  ou  "Aristotle's  Debt  to  Plato.*' 

vv.r«.  t.or  Davfgenm'a  fjaeemra  a*  Cane sa a. 

To  tk*  *otten  o/lA«  A4—rt%—r>- 

Will  you  permit  one  of  yonr  sauna  there  as 
express   the  grief  and   regret,  which   are   no 
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doobt  shared  by  many  others,  at  some  of  the 
expressions  used  by  Professor  Davidson  In  bis 
lecture  on  the  Irony  of  Plato,  as  reported  tn  the 
Advertiser  of  yesterday  r 

The  association  of  the  four  names  which  be  has 
chosen  to  place  together  cannot  bnt  be  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  listened  with  delight  to  many 
of  bis  previous  lectures. 

There  are  some  of  ns  who  believe,  with  a 
Christian  poet— now,  alas!  seldom  or  never 
read— that 

PhDoaoyay,  teptlsaa 
Id  the  par*  ftrtmuin  of  eteraal  Lava, 
lltu  «j  «■,  ludevd.  «atl.  vrtwtnj  ail  tlM  Mac 
A  a  meant  to  UadlratA  a  Ood  to  muu 
Give*  him  hli  praiM,  and  tbrfttta  oot  aer  m. 

If  Professor  Davidson  cannot  feel  this,  he 
might  at  least  refrain  from  associating  the  name 
of  Zola  with  one  dear  to  all  Chriitian  hearts,  and 
which,  even  to  those  who  do  not  believe  In  the  cbV 
rlnitv  of  oar  Lord,  represents  ail  that  Is  pure 
and  holy.  p. 

Dublin,  N.  H.,  July  34. 

July  ?28,    1886 

^o  DAY. 


PROFESSOR     DAVIDSON     RUNS 
AMUCK  OP  MR.   LOWELL. 


J/he  Concord  rhllosopher*  Approm-h  the 
Shrine  wf  rittto  and  Worship  at  T/hitt  of 
Socrates. 

CONCORD,  July  27.— [Special. J— Hillside 
Chapel  contained  an  unusually  large  audience 
this  uiorniDg  to  hear  Professor  Thomas  David* 
ton  lecture  on  "Aristotle's  Debt  to  Plato. " 
Tl  e  following  is  a  part  of  the  lecture :  ■  'There 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  philosophies 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  in  substance, 
method  and  tendency,  wide  as  the  poles 
nbtiuder.  The  general  notion  is  that 
Plato  represents  dialectical  idea-monger- 
lng,  fanciful  deduction,  dreaming;  while 
Aristotle  represents  empiricism,  induc- 
tion, science.  A  popular  French  poet 
speaks  of  Athens  as  the  city  where 
'Plato  dreamt,  Aristotle  thought.' and  even 
ns  learned  and  just  a  man  is  Air.  Lowell  says; 
'To  a  man  more  interested  in  the  soot  of 
things  than  tbe  body  of  them,  the  little  finger 
of  Plato  Is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Aristotle.' 
Though  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  bow  such 
notions  arose,  and  why,  in  the  comparative 
ignorance  that  reigns  witb  respect  to  tbe  two 
philosophers,  they  tbould  still  continue  to 
flourish,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  tbe  maiu 
incorrect.  ...  So  nearly,  in  the  main. 
did  Plato  and  Artlstotle  agree,  tout  tho  later 
schools  looked  upon  them  as  almost  one,  and 
the  so-called  Neo-  Platonic  school,  as  has  been 
remarked  frequently,  might,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, he  called  the  Neo-Artstotlelan 
school.'  Iu  speaking  of  Aristotle's 
debt  to  Plato  we  must  include 
under  PJsto.  also  Socrates.  .  ,  Plato's  In- 
tellectual capital  Includes  tbe  bequest  of 
Socrstep,  and  uo  larger  or  nobler  bequest  was 
ever  made  by  one  man  to  another  ;  for  no  man 
ever  bad  so  much  of  bis  own  to  give  as 
Socrates.  This  may  seem  an  exaggeration; 
but  I  bsve  long  been  convinced  that  no  such 
momentous  step  In  human  development  was 
ever  taken  by  any  one  msn  as  by  Socrates. 
To  be  sure,  this  step  bad  been  In  course  of 
preparation  for  generations;  but  no  one  bad 
taken,  no  one  could  bare  takeu  it  but 
Socrates.  .  .  It  was  nothing  less  than  this : 
The  invention  of  perrons]  freedom— of  the 
principle  orotiZuir.  prO£f£Es." 

Professor  Davidson  then  asked  what  this 
principle  was,  aod  found  the  answer  In  Beget. 
Human  progress,  be  said,  was  progress  In 
conscious  freedom.  Before  tbe  days  of  Socrates 
men  bad  made  uo  progress  In  consciousness 
of  freedom.  That  began  with  Socrates,  tost 
is  bis  Invention,  bis  glory.  "For  whe/eln," 
he  asked,  "does  freedom  consist?  .  .  There 
Is  no  freedom  but  that  which  walks  bv  sight, 
and  chooses  because  It  sees.  For  freedom  is 
of  the  Intellect,  not  of  tbe  will."  Socrstes  wa» 
the  first  man  in  the  world's  history  who  saw 
this  clearly ,  and  I  think  he  saw  it  mors  clearly 
than  any  other  man  has  done  sloee.  Before 
bis  time  men  lived  by  law,  custom  and  super- 
stition ;  slnoe  bis  time  they  have  lived  by  law, 
eastern  and  faith,  for  tbe  most  part. 

Professor  Davidson  then  described  the  con- 
dition of  Athene  la  Socrates'  time  as  one  In 
which,  following  the  Perjlsn  wars,  "two 
psrtlee  arose  In  the  state;  one,  conservative, 
which  tried  to  go  back  by  violence,  bv  coer- 
cion of  tbe  new  spirit,  to  the  old  order  of 
things:  suotber  revolutionary,  hurrying  for- 
ward, heedless  of  consequence*,  into  the  abyss 
of  Individual  caprloe."  This  set  Socrates  to 
pondering  whether  there  was  not  a  universal 
principle  of  authority  lo,  each  Individual  and 
wbrlher  caprloe  could  not  be  taught  to  elevate 
itself  Into  will  by  adbersnoe  to  this  prUoiple. 
The  result  of  this  Inquiry  wu  tbe  dlseoverr  in 
himself  of  that  "divine  something"  usually  so 
foolUhty  translated  as  "daemon."  Socrstes 
rnnnatvaH  all  viae  to  ba  the  result  ef  Urearaaae. 
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by  which  be  meant  lack  of  tbat  kaowtodge 
wbicb.  being  suffused  wits  a  "dlrlaa  earns* 
tbiDR,"  Ibvmu  ths  ffSed  srtta  ft 
besuiv  aad  eiUacUveaess  thai  awake 
it  effective  upon  the  will.  Now  It  wu  jau  id 
tins  Knowledge, suffused  with  love,  "this  llibt 
inlcllectusl  filled  full  of  love  ,"»  thst  Socrates 
found  tlie  principle  be  was  In  search  of.  .  . 
Loving  Intelligence — such  wai  Socrates'  bs- 
queft  to  bit  puptl  I'loto.  TbU  wu  tbe  In- 
beritnuce  wbicb  Plato  undertook  to  Improve 
and  develop,  and  10  grateful  wai  be  tbat  be 
wss  willing  to  attribute  most  of  tbe  improve- 
ments to  bis  master,  a  circumstance  creditable 
to  bitu,  but  Inconvenient  to  wboever  desires 
to  separate  tbe  results  of  tbe  pupil  from  those 
of  tbe  matter.  After  stating  Plato's  famous 
doctrme  of  ideas,  Professor  Davidson  pro- 
ceeded : 

These  three  doctrines— CI)  tbe  doctrine  of 
tupersentuous  ideas,  (2)  the  doctrine  of  en- 
ibuMufui  roused  by  tbe  beauty  of  these  ideas, 
(J)  ibe  doctrine  of  remlnlwcence — form  the 
kernel  and  substance  of  all  Plato's  teaching. 
Bis  works,  are  so  many  attempts  to  apply 
these  doctrines  in  different  directions. 

Tbe  beet  proof  of  Aristotle's  dependence 
upon  Plato  lies  in  tbe  fact  tbat.  without  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Plato's  princi- 
ples, it  ib  Impossible  to  understand  Aristotle. 
In  one  word,  Aristotle's  thought  is  built  npon 
the  substructure  ruined  by  Plato  upon  the 
ground  cleared  by  Socrates.  But  bis  superior 
mind  and  broad  knowledge  enables  him  to 
vnake  two  Important  edvsn***  upon  Plito. 
Be  refuses  to  believe,  with  Plato,  tbat  Ideas 
have  a  separate  or  real  existence  of 
their  own.  An  immediate  consequence 
of  tbis  denial  of  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  ideas  was  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  which  had 
formed  part  of  Plato's  legacy.  Arl-totle,  by 
bringing  lde:is  down  Into  nece>-ary  contact 
with  actuality,  In  id  the  foundation  of  several 
sciences,  aud  showed  once  for  all  the  method 
of  science ,  That  Immense  movement  In  sci- 
ence and  life  wbicb  .we  call  the  renalasanoe 
owrs  htm  os  its  chief  originator.  Aristotle  Is 
truly  "tbe  master  of  all  that  knows."  Still, 
despite  nil  tbis.  witbont  Plato  Aristotle 
would  not  have  been.  Plato's  bequest  was 
Aristotle's  capital,  or  at  least  tbe  main  part  of 
It. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Sanborn  lectured  at  ths  evening 
M'Smoq  on  *'PJsto  and  Socrates."  One  of  his 
■.i'm*  wss  to  reclaim  for  tbe  actual  Socrates 
some  of  those  practical  virtues  which  are  tit 
times  lost  sight  of  in  tbe  brilliant  speculations 
of  bis  immortal  pupil,  advanced,  as  these 
theories  are.  In  the  very  uame  and  from  tbe 
lips  of  Socrates.  There  are  ethfoal  doctrines, 
»9  we  all  know,  in  Plato's  Republic  and  bl- 
Banquet,  In  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  and  in 
other  books  of  these  .philosophers,  which 
modem  moralists  look  upon  with  wondor  :is 
well  as  disfavor;  and  when  these,  are  placed 
in  tbe  mouth  of  Socrates,  or  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  bis  instruction,  bis  ex- 
ample or  his  toleration,  they 
stain  the  beauty  of  that  Image  of  the  poor 
wise  man,  wbloh  Socrates  Is,  In  the  common 
conception.  Nothing  can  he  clearer  to  my 
mind  tban  tbat  Socrates  never  would  have 
framed  an  imaginary.  Impossible  common- 
wealth, like  that  of  Plato  In  the  Republic; 
never  would  have  recommended  community 
of  women,  community  of  goods,  or  any  of  the 
other  practical  Impossibilities  which  Plato 
gravely  sets  forth,  in  tbe  name  of  Socrates,  as 
desirable.  That  extreme  fondness  for  aria- 
locrscy  which  Plato  iqhented  and  cultivated, 
and  which  is  connected  with  most  of  his  errors, 
:.nd  many  of  bis  great  qualities,  wu  not  found 
st  all  in  Socrates,  who  was  by  nature,  and 
ever  sought  to  remain,  one  of  tbe  Athenian 
people.  Nothing  could  bo  more  plain 
or  democratic  than  his  way  of 
life,  although  be  associated  with  the 
rlcb  and  great,  In  the  performance  of  bis  daily 
duties,  or  In  fulfilling  bis  mission  of  ethloal 
agitation.  Anything  like  tbe  dependence  on 
kings  and  nabobs  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
allowed  themselves,  and  which,  especially  in 
Plato's  oase,  was  a  blemish  on  their  good 
flense,  as  well  as  their  moral  principles,  would 
have  been  Impossible  to  Socrates.  Plato  aid 
by  nature  a  leaning  toward  oligarchy,  and, 
moreover,  bad  a  weakness  fox  courts  and 
powerful  persons,  aa  bis  relations  with  tas 
Sicilian  tyrants  afterwards  disclosed.  Socrates 
wu  surely  wanting  In  this  inclination  for 
tyranta.  Equality,  indeed,  wu  tto  passion 
of  Socrates,  u  exoloslvenees  wu  the  political 
foible  of  Plato,  an-Mne  teas  decree,  ef  Arts- 
telle. 

Socrates  showed  that  tbe  state  of  tbe  gods 
was  bsppy  because  tbsy  bad  no  wants;  and 
declared  tbat  men  were  nearut  tbe  gods  when 
they  dispensed  with  things  most.  "Von 
all  know,"  says  Luclan's  cynic, "that  the  gods 
generally  go  even  without  shirts."  Socrates 
was  not  ao  godlike  u  that,  but  ho  dispensed 
with  shoes,  ate  only  when  be  wu  hungry, 
drank  when  be  wu  thirsty,  aad,  la  general, 
lived  very  plainly,  u  our  Concord  stole, 
Thoreau ,  did.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  bad  all 
tbe  aristocratic  tutes  wbicb  bis  birth  and 
training  Implied;  humility  was  not  among  bis 
many  virtues,  and  equality  was  something 
wbicb  be  could  not  understand.  Intellectually 
be  rose  to  a  far  lofter  height  than  bis  muter ; 
but  morally  and  spiritually  fell  below  him; 
and  In  tbat  man  of  character,  made  op  of 
iaind,  heart  and  soul,  wbicb  wo  call  the  person- 
ality, he  wu  inferior  to  the  bulk  of  Soeratea. 
The  muter  nowhers  testifies  an  aversion  to 
the  poets,  even  u  moralists,  suebfu  Plato 
expresses  in  the  Republic.  Socrates  loved 
and  quoted  tbe  poets,  lust  u  bs  loved  beautr. 
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wine  and  all  tbe  good  things  given  by  the  gods 
to  mortal  man.  But,  on  ths  other  hand,  It 
ia  clear  that  Socrates  held  In  greater  detesta- 
tion tban  Plato  tho  peculiar  national  Ties)  of 
the  Greeks,  concerning  which  Plato  writes  so 
unconcernedly  in  ths  Banquet,  and  in  other 
dialogues.  "Equality  of  social  condition, " 
as  so  antidote  to  the  political  ailments  of 
mankind,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
Plato  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  political  and  Isaia- 
latlvc  speculations.  He  could  see  ths  advan- 
tages of  equality  among  themselves  for  ths 
clau  of  cultivated  sod  leisurely  men  and 
women  who  were  to  control  everything  In  bis 
impossible  republic,  but  be  wu  blind  to  the 
good  which  the  obliteration  of  cute  Ubm 
gradually  works  in  tbe  whole  so- 
cial snd  political  life  of  a  people. 
Ijet  mo  make  some  amends  to  this  benefactor 
of  tbe  world  (Plato)  by  attributing  to  him 
alone  some  of  thoss  beautiful  traits  wbicb 
mske  his  books  immortal  and  his  memory  one 
of  our  moat  precious  possessions.  It  is  to 
Plato,  and  not  to  Socrates  at  all,  that  we  owe 
the  sublime  conception  of  Ideas — thou  cre- 
ative energies — thoughts  of  God  rather  tban  of 
man,  In  which  all  the  existences  of  the  uni- 
verse find  their  ground  and  law.  And  although 
Socrates  also,  like  his  countrymen  in  general, 
was  a  worshipper  of  tbe  beautiful,  it  is  to 
Plato  that  we  are  Indebted,  no  doubt,  for  that 
full  and  reiterated  statement  of  the  higher 
relations  of  beauty  to  tne  soul  which  hu  sloee 
guided  so  much  of  tbe  fervid  statement  and 
the  cool  reasoning  of  mankind  concerning  love 
and  wisdom.  Over  the  dsogsrout  sea 
Tfbicb  he  traverses  to  ths  "PhsMuvi," 
Plato  pilots  his  readsr  te  the  tras 
spiritual  haven ;  ao  that,  both  there  and  else* 
•There,  he  has  prepared  the  way  far  ths  de- 
velopment of  those  higher  Ideals  or  husnaalty 
snd  goodness,  of  wisdom  and  love,  which 
Dante  and  tbs  Christian  Platoateta  have 
formed,  and  which.  In  our  time,  have  been  so 
profoundly  and  happily  set  forth  by  Euerson. 
If  Plato,  looking  out  from  bis  Island  of  tbe 
Blest  upon  the  living  procession  of  his  students 
and  successors,  hu  found  anywhere  among 
them  a  son  more  fully  tsngbt  than  his  father 
in  the  Platonic  lore,  It  must  have  been  when 
he  beard  the  *  'Ode  to  Beauty"  first  recited  In 
these  w-jodlanda  of  Concord.  I  will  clou  by 
reading  It  ss  the  highest  expression,  in  one 
direction,  of  that  many-sided  wisdom  of  which 
Plato  and  Socrates  were  the  earliest  profes- 
sors, but  which  has  usee  been  carried  forward 
Into  spiritual  realms,  whose  discovery  these 
prophets  of  Athens 

Waited  for 
And  aoojrbt,  bat  never  found. 
Wr.  Sanborn  then  read  Eaerson's   "Ode  to 
Beauty." 

DAVIDSON,    PEABODY,     SANBORN. 
aWermtea    *nd     m*to   a*    Twin    PhUx»- 

Concord.  July  27.— It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  on  every  occasion  when  prof esaor 
Thomas  Davidson  ia  announced  to  address 
ibe  School  of  Philosophy  there  is  scarcely  e 
vacant  beat  in  tbe  little  ensue).  Thia  morn- 
ing was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  100 
persons  braved  tbe  murky  atmosphere  mud 
tbe  threatening  conditions  of  the  clouds  to 
listen  to  the  geuial  professor's  lecture  on 
"Aristotle's  Debt  to  Plato."  Professor 
Davidson's  style  is  easy  and  flowing  and  his 
words  well-cbosen.  '-technicalities  ere  re- 
duced to  comprobensiTe  and  ordinary  lan- 
guage, a:id  his  earnest  way  of  asserting  his 
idene  often  carries  couvicrton. 

As  in  a  previous  lecture  by  thlsspeaker, 
the  name  of  Socrates  was  linked  with  that 
of  Plato,  for  tbe  teachings  of  the  two  are 
olosely  connected.  Speak  in  z  of  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  lecture.  Professor  Davidson  uld 
that  iho  best  proof  of  Aristotle'*  depend- 
ence upon  Plato  lies  In  the  fact  that,  with- 
out a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Plato's 
principles,  it  is  impossible  to  undermend 
Aristotle.    In  one  word,  Aristotle's  thought 


in  their  theory  of  ideas  wu   illustrate 

the  lact  that  Aristotle  dropped  entirely  tbe 
Platonic  "ideas"  and  substituting  a 
term,  wbicb  expressed  not  only  ideas, 
but  their  relation  to  sensible  or  actual 
tbinpt— "species."  Mr.  Davidson  aeaer- 
led  that  tbe  consequence  of  this  denial 
of  the  separate  existence  of  Ideas  wu  the 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  leminisosaes 
which  hsd  formed  part  of  Plato's  lesser. 
The  deduction  drawn  from  tbis  waa  that 
if  Ideas  never  existed  in  a  state  of  senara- 
teness,  ihoy  oertaiuly  never  eonld  Have 
tecu  known  in  that  state;  benoe,  tne 
human  soul  never  existed  tn  the  Ideal 
world,  knowing  these  ideas  in  their  purity. 
Aristotle's  invention  of  tbe  science  of 
"analytics"  wu  refsired  to.  sad  in  these 
anulytlos  be  an  ejected  the  fiocfaxle  dialectic 
to  a  searching  examination.  Be  laid  bare 
in  a  marvellous  way  tbe  law  of  dialectic 
thinking.  Tbe  position  of  Arlstotle'a  bee- 
tillty  to  Plato  wee  explained  as  bslosj  tho 
drawing  back  of  Aristotle  from  the  Platonic 
theory  ol  unrelated  ldeaa  which  ha  shunned 
aa  mere  mythology.  Still,  despite  all  tale, 
aaid  the  lecturer,  without  ,"' 
could  not  have  been.    Pla 


out  Plato.  Aristotle 
Sato's  beg  nest  wee, 
mile's  capital.    Bev- 


Urge  extent,  Aristotle's  capital.  Sev- 
eral points  of  the  lecture  were  rtisrnusdtij 
tbo*e  present  at  It*  oloae, 

A  fair  sited  audience  wu  in  attssirtsiiua 
at  the  Unitarian  church  this  afternoon,  te 
listen  to  a  lecture  by  Mum  Elisabeth  Fee- 
body  on  th«  'Indian  qo«rtian."  The  speaker, 
with  bST  fsmtllerity  with  tbe  affairs  of  the 
nation 'a  wards,  wu  welj  qualified  to 
UIk  on  thia  much  discussed  ■object,  Is 
will  be  remembered  thai  M  laa  Pea  body  west 
considerable  renown  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  Indian  prlnoeae,  wane'  Make's  boost, 
some  years  sao,  and  by  bar  seaioos  work.u 


Washington  in  behalf  of  tbe  redmen.    Her 
lector©  waa  well  received  this  afternoon. 

At  the  Hillside  CbaneJ  this  evening  Ftank 
Sanborn  read  a  paper  on  "Plato  sjmI  Soe- 
ratea." The  atmosphere  at  tbe  chapel  wu 
Fiarticularry  close  and  oppressive  this  ereav 
na,  and  the  Philosophers  were  somewhat 
disroriH-d  by  the  presence  of  a  rood  dslsenv 
tion  of  gigantic  mOBQUitos,  whose  size  and 
adipose  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
blood  of  tbs  philosophsrs  must  bo  1'nsrilar 
rr  full  ol  awnrishmg  Qualities. 

Harrietts  Shattuck 
Boston  Transcript 
July  28,    1886 

WXCQRD   HCBOQL    OF    PEIL030PHY. 

PLATO'S    PHILOSOPHY    AND    HIS    LIFE. 

Christian  and  Hopeful,  on  their  Journey 
through  the  valley,  came  at  lut  to  the  De- 
lectable Mountains.  Up  the  mountain's  side 
they  toiled,  ate  of  Its  fruit  and  drank  of  its 
fountains,  and  at  last,  in  company  with  tbe 
shepherds,  saw  from  the  top  the  celestial 
eity.  Perseverance  is  needed  in  order  to  as- 
cend tbe  Delectable  Mountain  of  philosophy, 
lint  when  the  traveller  has  ascended  its  twin 
peaks,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  can.  see  from 
-  their  summit  the  celestial  city  of  eternal 
troth.  Before  he  gets  to  these  peaks  he  can 
see  hut  dimly,  the  dust  and  the  mist  blind 
his  eyes,  hut  when  he  ia  there,  tbe  vaSey  be- 
neath him  is  clear  and  the  celestial  city 
shines  In  the  distance.  The  view  from  Plato 
is  more  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  that  from 
Aristotle  more  broad.  With  this  suggestive 
simile  Professor  Harris  began  his  last  lec- 
ture. 

The  task  of  Plato  is  to  set  forth  tbe  chan- 
ging as  opposed  to  the  permanent  or  abiding ; 
and  he  establishes,  as  the  ground  of  all 
things,  universal  ideas  as  archetypes  of  all 
lorxus.  These  ideas  are  not  merely  subjec- 
tive (existent  in  the  individual  mind),  but 
they  are  laws  of  the  world  -  order 
which  underlie  all  difference  and  all 
change.  The  Charuudes,  for  instance, 
argues  of  the  idea  that  underlies  temper- 
ance, the  Laches  of  fortitude,  the  Protagoras 
gives  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of  uni- 
versal moral  Ideas.  The  Platonic  Ideas  are 
"the  eternal  arcbitypes  of  all  existence,  the 
essences  of  all  things."  They  are  self-moved 
unities  and  exist  in  and  for  themselves-  The 
highest  is  the  good,  or  God.  These  are  not 
abstract,  empty  ideas,  with  no  distlnctaees 
or  attributes,  but  powers  and  energies.  All 
the  phases  of  a  particular  idea  belong  to  Its 
oompleteneu  and  make  one  unity.  Some  of 
its  phases  are  real  at  one  time  and  some  at 
another,  hut  only  in  (Ac  idea  of  the  union  of  all 
its  phases  or  jtossibtlities  tn  one  unity  do  we 
get  the  wholeness  or  actuality.  Water,  for 
Instance,  Is  sometimes  fluid,  again  solid  In 
ice,  and  again  gaseous  la  vapor.  It  partici- 
pates tn  Its  idea  only  one-third  of  the  time- 
is  only  one-third  of  itself  at  any  one  time. 
So  all  things  are  phases  In  large  cycles  of  pro- 
gress, realising  now  one  possibility  and  then 
smother  of  their  idea.  The  Idea  la,  therefore, 
a  cause.  It  produces  an  object  by  reaction 
on  its  environment.  The  plant,  for  example, 
reacts  on  Its  environment  and  reproduces 
itself  In  other  plants.  The  environment 
does  not,  aa  some  have  taught,  set  upon  and 
cause  the  plant,  but  the  plant  acts  upon  aad 
assimilates  the  environment,  takes  rt  into 
Itself.  The  life,  the  idea,  Is  the  plant.  It » 
tbe  energy  that  creates,  and  It  makes  oven  Its 
environment  Into  Itself.  As  the  particular 
plant  cannot  realise  all  tts  phases,  It  does  wot 
live  aa  an  individual,  bnt  produces  others  of 
its  kind  and  dies,  surviving  only  in  the 
species.  But  man  does  realise  all  his 
phases  in  self-consclonsness.  He  grasps  the 
whole  of  himself .  He  knows  himself  ss  son' 
Ject  and  ob)ect,  or  aa  one.  Language  Is  the 
Indication  of  thia,  and  whoever  can  say  "I 
am"  la  immortal.  All  things  are,  therefore, 
phases  of  processes  coming  (roan  Ideas,  aad 
as  a  process  presupposes  change,  aad  there 
can  be  do  change  without  m  causae. of  that 
change,  there  must  be  a  highest  Idea  which 
Includes  change  as  one  of  Its  phases,  snd  tn 
which  all  things  and  all  changes  are  included 
tor  Its  nraiplst  sasss 

A  crude  (childlike)  stage  of  .thinking 
sees  objects  and  events  Isolated  from 
one  another.  A  higher  (reflective)  stage 
sees  the  relations  between  these  objects 
und  events,  and  that  one  cannot  exist 
without  an  Inter-relation  with  all  others. 
The  highest  (philosophic)  stage  recognises 
the  necessary  underlying  presupposition  of 
ibese  oh)ectn  and  events,  and  their  relations, 
it  see*  that  space  underlies  all  objects,  aad 
time  all  events.     Without  space  and  time 
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these  could  not  exist.  They  are  within  space 
snd  time,  and  limited  by  it.  The  third  stage 
also  sees  that  thought  ur  reason  (as  distin- 
guished from  understanding,  which  deals 
with  relations  only,  and  belongs  to  tbe  sec- 
ond stage)  includes  and  goes  outside  of  space 
and  time.  It  Is  not  limited  by  them,  but  they 
are  defined,  or  Hunted,  by  It.  And  ss  space 
and  time  are  aeen  by  the  reason  to  be  infi- 
nite, the  condnslon  must  be  that  the  reason 
Inowt  t7ie  infinite,  and  that  alt  tbat  the  Infinite 
includes  is  within  tbe  range  of  its  i>oftsibtlity. 
The  "unknowable"  of  modern  scepticism 
here  disappears,  and  It  is  the  virtue,  of  tbe  in- 
tellect, and  not  its  vice,  to  investigate  all 
problems  of  tbe  mind  to  their  utmost — a  task 
which  shall  never  end,  for  truth  and  reason 
are  infinite.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  makes  possible  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  tbe  finite;  It  underlies  all 
experience,  and  makes  it  possible.  Still  fur- 
ther, a  cause  makes  an  effect,  but  the  cause 
is  really  one  with  the  effect,  for,  in  order  to 
make  the  effect  it  must  separate  something 
from  itself  and  unite  It  to  tbat  which  will 
then  become  the  effect.  Self-separation  is 
therefore  Implied  in  cause,  and  the  cause  and 
tbe  effect  are  inseparable.  This  insight, 
when  carried  to  its  lopical  conclusion,  shows 
that  one  first  cause  exists,  separating  itself 
from  itself  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or 
making  effects,  and  that  all  else  iu  the  uni- 
verse is  that  effect,  which  is,  however,  at  one 
with  the  first  cause. 

These  ionlghta  can  be  sceu  and  known,  in- 
deed, are  seen  and  known,  only  they  are  not 
recognized  because  so  elementary  and  famil- 
iar—far more  so  than  our  a  b  c's.  Wt-  knoic 
that  the  infinite  is  that  frhirh  nos  no  bounds, 
which  Is  not  limited  by  anything  outside  of 
itself,  but  by  itself,  and  therefore  not  limited 
ot  all.  And  all  that  prevents  us  from 
recognizing  that  in  this  definition  we 
have  limited  the  infinite  and  consequently 
that  the  infinite  does  not  and  cannot  limit  us, 
that  is,  does  not  transcend  our  comprehen- 
sion, Is  the  habit  which  we  have  of  trying  to 
picture  everything  to  the  imagination.  But 
we  cannot  picture  any  energy,  even  the  small- 
est, far  less  can  we  picture  the  self-active 
energy;  yet  we  can  and  do  think  it.  And  the 
very  fact  tbat  we  cannot  picture  it,  that  is, 
pot  it  In  a  frame,  limit  it  by  something  out- 
side of  itself,  shows  that  it  is  infinite.  We 
cannot  image  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  but  we  can  think  it,  and  we  see  that 
the  first  link  In  the  chain  is  the  cause  both  of 
itself  and  of  all  the  other  links,  even  though 
they  be  infinite-  For  their  are  ail  dependent 
while  it  Is  Independent  or  self-dependent. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  one  another,  but 
on  tbe  independent  first  one ;  becaube 
a  dependent  must  be  attached  to  an 
independent  as  the  something  on  wbicb 
it  depends.  The  nuitiber  of  links  or  de- 
pendencies makes  no  difference.  The  last 
as  well  as  the  first  Is  a  dependent  because  it 
depends;  and  in  order  for  the  dependent  to  de- 
pend we  must  have  an  independent  or  self- 
cause,  on  which  it  shall  depend.  Every  true 
cause  is  a  self-activity,  and  every  effect,  or 
aeries  of  effects,  must  have  a  cause.  To  deny 
this  Iffto  deny  all  experience  and  all  change. 
To  sarm  it  is  to  affirm  experience,  change 
and  life  itself  aa  the  effects  of  and  at  one  with 
a  self-active,  creating  first  cause,  or  God. 

By  the  dialectic  method  (which  annuls  one 
by  one  tbe  hypotheses  of  error,  and  rises  to 
the  first  principle  which  presupposes  them) 
Socrates  arrives  at  a  recognition  of  the  uni- 
versal insight  common  to  all  mankind,  but 
first  rediscovered  by  him;  and  then  Plato 
preserves  aad  beautifiea  thia  truth  for  all 
later  generations. 

An  appropriate  supplement  to  thia  beauti- 
ful essay  on  Plato's  philosophy  was  the 
charming  paper  of  Dr.  Peabody  on  Plato's 
life  and  times.  Dr.  Peabody  began  by 
giving  a  view  of  Plato  as  one  who  had  that 
"yearning  love  of  wisdom"  which  distin- 
guishes tbe  philosopher  from  other  men. 
Plato's  authority  was  recognized  by  tbe 
early  Christian  fathers — C Lenient  of  Alexan- 
dria regarding  him  as  a  prophet  or  precursor 
of  Christianity.  "He  was  tbe  only  divine 
interpreter  that  the  world  has  seen  before  the 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men," 
said  tbe  lecturer.  He  then  went  on  to  give  a 
resume1  of  PUto'a  life,  by  which  It  tranapired 
that  on  bis  father's  side  there  was  no  one  of 
sufficient  intellect  to  account  for  him  by  the 
theory  of  inheritance ;  tbe  only  man  of  any 
Importance  having  lived  twenty  generations 
before.  But  his  mother  was  of  the  family  of 
6olon.  His  real  name  was  Aristocles,  and 
he  was  nicknamed  Plato  (a  custom  of  the 
times)  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his 
shoulders,  or  perhaps  of  bis  mind— plains 
meaning  broad.    In    his    youlb    a   swarm  of 
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bees  lit  upon  his  lips  while  sleeping,  and  this 
was  afterward  interpreted  to  have  been  an 
omen  of  the  sweetness  that  should  fall  from 
those  lips,  though  the  speaker  bad  known  of 
the  same  thing  happening  to  twin  bora  who 
did  not  afterward  "distinguish  themselves  in 
anyway."  Plato  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth, 
but  "made  a  holocaust  of  his  poems  and  so 
saved  his  reputation" — a  piece  of  wisdom 
which  Dr.  Peabody  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  modern  writers.  For 
nine  years  he  was  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  whose  life  inspired  Us  own  life, 
and  whose  teachings  were  the  kernel  and  in- 
spiration of  all  his  great  works.  After  the 
death  of  Socrates,  being  in  some  danger  from 
bis  friendship  with  him,  he  went  to  Alegars 
and  studied  with  Enclides,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Athens  and  began  to  write.  He 
taught  gratuitously,  both  by  dialogue  and 
conversation  .and  lectures,  during  forty  years. 
He  had  such  great  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  men  that  he  was  often  called  upon  to  set- 
tle disputes  and  to  take  part  in  State  and 
royal  affairs.  His  advice  was  always  for 
simplicity,  peace  and  magnanimity,  which 
advice,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  the  tyrants 
who  bad  asked  his  help  either  did  not  adopt 
at  all'  or  only  temporarily.  He  was  the 
most  modest  of  men,  never  vaunting  his 
knowledge  or  making  himself  known  un- 
sought. He  did  not  believe  in  a  monarchy 
or  a  democracy,  but  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  a  king  or  kings,  and  a  legislative  body 
with  full  powers,  as  advisory  to  the  monarch. 
His  personal  character  was  pure,  sober  and 
grave,  so  in  his  old  age  he  was  fresh  and  vi- 
vacious. He  would  never  whip  a  slave  jrben 
angry,  and  always  went  afoot,  saying  "If  I 
ride  I  shall  be  a*;  proud  as  my  horse  is."  He 
once  said  that  if  an  intoxicated  man  could 
see  himself  in  a  mirror  he  would  never  get 
drunk  again — a  good  hint  for  our  legislators, 
who,  now  that  they  have  abolished  the  blind 
doors,  might  also  require  all  saloons  to  be 
lined  with  looking  glass. 

For  his  philosophy  he  was  indebted  mostly 
to  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitun,  and  preemi- 
nently to  Socrates,  and  he  lived  in  the  rich- 
est age  of  the  ancient  world,  for  all  the 
great  Greek  poets  lived  within  a  generation 
of  his  birth  or  during- Ms  life.  He  would  not, 
however,  allow  any  poet  in  his  ideal  "re- 
public," because  of  their  baleful  effect  on  the 
Imagination, .  and  Dr.  Peabody  cited  the  in- 
fluence of  "Paradise  Lost"  on  the  youth  of 
the  last  generation  as  an  Illustration  of  thai 
same  fact.  Although  he  admired  the  poasa, 
he  thought  It  had  done  great  harm,  for  peo- 
ple had  taken  its  teachings  instead  of  their 
Bible,  and  believed  its  allegories  to  be  the 
actual  teachings  of  the  scriptures.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Satan  Is  Hilton's  Satan,  and  he  to  re- 
sponsible for  tho  personal  devil  that  cast  hto 
malignancy  over  the  Puritan  youth  and 
maiden.  Homer  being  so  far  away  ta  the 
past  and  dealing  with  unfamiliar  gods,  no 
one  in  our  days  has  thought  of  better/no  him; 
but  Milton  was  taken  as  gospel  trutn,  anu 
the  almost  equal  strife  between  his  God  and 
Ids  Satan  is  the  idea  that  has  dominated  the 
"orthodox"  uiiud  of  the  past,  and  from  which 
it  is  not  yet  entirely  freed.  In  the  time  of 
Pluto,  probably  the  same  thing  resulted  from 
tho  study  of  Homer  and  other  poets,  and  so 
he  excluded  poets  when  he  constructed  in  im- 
ngination  his  Utopian  republic.  Yet  he  him- 
self w.as  a  poet  and  the  greatest  of  his  time. 

The  time  of  Plato  was  one  of  great  culture 
(for  the  few),  for  there  were  twenty  slaves 
w  one  freeman,  and  the  former  did  all  the 
work  and  left  the  latter  free  to  pursue  the 
study  of  art  and  philosophy.  Athens  had 
public  libraries  and  at  least  one  bookstore. 
It  cherished  the  drama  and  the  arts  of  design 
and  educated  some  of  the  slaves,  in  order  that 
they  might  do  such  literary  work  as  Copying 
manuhcriptM.  But  the  vices  Inseparable 
from  a  Klave-hokling  iwpnlation  were  there 
also,  aud  they  did  not  have  the  redeeming 
influence  of  even  llie mftfff erofaf  Christianity, 
which  modi  tied  the  conditions  of  American 
slavery.  So  Athens  fell  in  spite  of  her  cul- 
ture, for  that  culture  was  devoid  of  the  con- 
lenl  of  morality,  without  which  all  culture 
must  fail. 

Tho  CKsay  of  Dt.  Edmund  Montgomery  of 
Texas  on  the  "Platonic.  Idea  and  Vital  Or- 
ganization" purported  to  be  based  on  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  "Idea"  (as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Harris),  but  It 
is  Platonic  neither  in  form  nor  in  contents. 
In  form  it  is  dogmatic,  which  Plato 
never  is.  That  is,  it  falls  to  unite 
its  antitheses  by  any  animating  and 
including  principle.  It  hi  un-Platonlc 
in  content,  for  It  misconceives  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  Platonic  idea,  making  It  a  phe- 
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nomenou  instead  of  a  self-active  or  nontne- 
nou.  Its  premises  are  assumed,  a**  are  always 
the  premises  of  a  dogmatic  argument,  which 
consequently  is  not  a  pure  argument,  for  no 
argument  is  final  whose  premises  are  not  first 
ettablitlted  instead  of  a$sumed.  Its  conclusion 
was  not  deduced  from  its  premises,  but  was 
quite  gratuitous— a  kind  of  flourish  at  the 
close — containing  ideas  good -in  themselves 
but  not  deducible  from  the  premises.  In 
short,  the  paper  baa  a  structure  of  statements 
and  misstatements  ingeniously  assorted  and 
embellished  with  physical  data  and  a  deal  of 
erudition,  but  with  no  fundamental  ground 
to  stand,  upon.  Consequently  Its  value  to 
philosophy  Is  merely  a  subject  for  criticism 
and  for  warning.  The  paper  will  be  printed 
In  full  in  the  Index  (published  at  4  Boylston 
place,  Boston),  and  all  are  urged  to  read  It 
carefully  for  themselves,  first  taking  good 
care  to  discover  its  premises  (which  are  some- 
what obscure)  and  then  judging  for  them- 
selves as  to  their  tenableness  and  the  logic  of 
the  argument  and  its  outcome.  The  unpreju- 
diced student  of  Plato  will  find  that  the  neg- 
ative part  of  the  essay, wherein  Herbert  Spen- 
cer is  refuted,  though  not  new,  is  good  and 
well  stated ;  but  that  the  alleged  positive 
side  is  not  a  tenable  one,  in  that  it  sets  up 
an  explanation  of  life  which  hi  no  less  me- 
chanical than  that  of  Spencer.  In  no  sense 
is  Dr.  Montgomery 'e  "organization"  a  "viUl" 
one,  nor  his  "idea"  Platonic.  Consequently 
his  essay  is  a  misnomer.  b.  a.  i. 


AN  MORTAL    SELF. 


CONCORD'S     NE    PLUS     ULTRA 
OF  ABSTRUSITY. 


2'rofefebor  Shackford  of  Cornell  Holds  I'p 
Vlato's  Hands  Whll«  the  Philosopher 
Haps  the  Sophists. 


CoKCOiiD,  July  28.— [Special. J— The  Rev. 
W.  K.  Alger  of  Boston  lectured  before  the 
School  of  Philosophy  this  morning,  his  sub- 
ject being  ** An  Immortal  Self  According  to 
Mythological  Picture  and  Speculative  In- 
sight. "  It  was  tbe  most  abstruse  disquisition 
that  has  been  presented  at  this  session  of 
the  school*  belog  almost  wholly  em- 
bodied In  the  technical  phraseology  of 
scholasticism  and  metaphysics.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  Mr.  Alger  was  perfest 
master  of  the  web  be  had  spun,  and  was,  In 
fact,  wholly  present  in  each  finest  filament. 
Beneath  his  delivery  ran  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  suppressed  enthusiasm,  which  oc- 
cssiodMIt  mastered  his  voice  and  issued  In 
real  philosophical  emotional  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression. In  beginning  the  treatment  of  his 
theme  he  eald: 

"Perbapa  the  two  mightiest  exhortations 
ever  addressed  to  man  are  these:  'Know  thy- 
self; 'Be  thine  own  beat  friend.'  The  first 
must  be  -fulfilled  to  make  tbe  Recood  feasible. 
For  he  who  Is  Ignorant  of  himself  may  unwit- 
tingly become  his  own  worat  enemy.  But  in 
order  to  be  his  own  beat  friend,  there  must  at 
the  outset  be  two  of  him,  or  at  least  a  double 
relation  in  blm,  alnce  there  can  be  no  fellow- 
ship In  utter  singleness.  Aud  as  hit  self- 
acqualDtsnoe  nears  perfection,  he  will  flod  that 
the  two  become  three,  and  four,  snd  five; 
namely,  a  knower,  a  known,  a  knowing,  the 
personal  unity  where-through  these  three  are 
one,  and,  fifthly,  the  infinite  whole  which 
posits  Itaalf  as  cancelled  In  poaillog  another 
sa  creatively  affirmed.  Indeed,  tbe  wise  mm 
who  wisely  becomes  bis  own  best  friend  learoa 
wtlb  unspeakable  aws  and  dellgot  that  he  has 
st  once  two  best  friends,  inseparable  from 
esch  other  fn  his  consciousness,  namely,  the 
Absolute  Ons  who  orlslnally  created  him  ss 
an  independent  person,  and  the  swskened  snd 
worshipped  person  thus  crested  to  perfect 
himself  snd  glorify  bis  Maker.  It  was 
.the  Incomparable  tsrnsatneai  with  which 
Socrstra  sought  to  obtsln  s  knowledge  of  ths 
trus  aelf  bidden  beneath  Its  Illusive  manifesta- 
tions that  caused  the  Delphic  oracle  to  oall 
blm  the  'wisest  of  mortals/  Those  who 
successfully  follow  his  example  In  the  light  of 
collective  human  thlnklog,  will  dlaoover, 
despite  the  array  of  blindness  snd  sophistry 
In  tbe  way,  that  there  is  In  msn  an  abiding 
self  deeper  than  all  lbs  ■blftlsg  marka  of  ap- 
pearances, and  that  this  transcendental  unity 
Of  the  'app<  rceptlve  ago.'  sa  Kant  Immortally 
:,V"»1  n,  Li  *  five-fold  distinction  ia  an  In- 
sepsrsbls  sot." 

Tbe  following  analysis  Indicates  ths  logics! 
transitions  of  the  paper.  First,  from  ths 
Platonic  Idea  of  ths  ons  and  manv,  to  ths  Idss 
of  aelf,  or  peraooal  Individuality;  sssond, 
from  the  idea  of  ons  sod  assay,  to  toe  Idas  of 
the  Trinity  aa  thought  out  In  tbe  fifth  osnturr, 
A.D. ;   third,   from  ths  Trinity  ss  complete 


expression  of  personality,  to  tbe  creation  of 
human  aouls ;  fourth ,  from  the  Trinity 
tbe  Ides  of  ths  precession  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  to  Immortality.  Ths  fnrthor 
progress  of  the  paper  wss  marked  by 
a  consideration  of  man  as  raos  or  spselat 
versus     msn     as     Individual— Sweden  bora; 'a 

*  'Grand  Msn" ;  and  by  a  consideration  sf  ths 
ascent  of  tbe  lndlvidosl  Into  the  genus  by  cul- 
ture and  growth,  Tbe  logical  transition  from 
Swedenborg  to  Bnddbs  wss  then  shown,  and 
Buddha's  "Nlrv;ioa"  was  considered,  lbs 
position  being  strongly  taken  that  *  'Nirvana" 
was  positive1  and  not  negstivs—  that  It  statsd 
the  ascent  to  Intellectual  olsarnass  rather  than 
annlfcuaboa. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  profound  snd  mys- 
tical discourse,  whlcb  seemed  to  enlist  tbe 
keenest  interest  of  '  'the  one'1  (I.  s. ,  the  few), 
while  "the  many"  wanly  smiled  tu  despair, 
Professor  Harris  spoke  briefly,  expressing  dia- 
fent  from  Mr.  Alger's  view  of  Buddha's 
••Nirvana." 

In  the  evening.  Professor  C.  C.  3  back  ford 
of  Cornell  University  took  up  the  vexed 
question  of  "Plato  and  tbe  Sophists,"  hand- 
ling it  In  a  sinewy  and  extremely  Interesting 
style,  snd  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
•'Sophists"  were  sophists,  and  that  tbe  King 
of  Dialectic  had  done  them  no  wrong.  Us 
said  In  part: 

* '  Plato's  works  are  the  record  orbit  attempts 
to  make  every  ayaicm  of  philosophy,  every 
notion  tbst  wss  held  abont  the  good, ths  beau- 
tiful and  the  true,  respond  to  hla  Inquiries  snd 
yield  up  the  setret  of  its  worth.  .•  ,  Pla- 
to's method  Is  simply  the  conversational  one 
of  Socrates,  with  tbe  precision,  definite  plsn 
and  learned  illustration  possible  only  to  a  pre- 
meditated and  carefully  composed  production . 
.  .  The  attitude  of  Socrates  was  that  of  one 
ignorant,  aud  wbo  desired  to  be  in- 
structed; tho  attitude  of  ths  wise 
man,  or  Sophist,  was  that  of 
a  knowing  teecber  who  could  enrich  others 
meet  all  needsd  accompllabmenls.  Soerates 
sought  to  give  his  bearers  a  sense  of  emptiness, 
the  Sophist  to  give  them  a  sense  of  fulness. 
.  .  .  It  is  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  tbe 
dramstic  exposition  which  Plsto  gives  of  these 
lecturers  and  teachera,  professed  advocates  of 
various  klnda  of  knowledgs  In  his  dsy,  that 
ws  owe  the  words  'sophistry'  snd  'sophis- 
tical' ;  ss  to  Pascal  we  owe  the  word  Jesuit- 
ical, and  to  Jesus  the  word  'Pharisaical.'  Tbe 
Pharisees  were  the  moat  learned,  patriotic  and 
respectable  men  of  tbelr  dsy;  ths  Jesuits 
were  tbe  moat  self-  denying  advocates 
of  a  religious  life;  tbe  Sophists  were, 
some  of  them,  moat  brilliant  thinkers,  most 
eloquent  dlsoourpera,  most  esroest  exhort  era 
to  moral  excellence  and  unwearied  dillUrsnce 
in  the  serrlcs  of  tbs  Stats.  Yet,  ons  sfter  the 
other  la  tested  by  Plato's  ideal  divining  rod, 
and  tbs  grand  result  of  that  test  la  tbs  uni- 
versal prevslence  of  the  word  sophistical,  to 
denote  whstcver  Is  merely  seeming  under  the 
guise  of  substance,  whatever  is  fallacious  and 
deceptive  undei  tbe  msttk  of  reality  snd  truth. 
.  .  The  representative  men  among  these 
Sophists  would  take  a  high  rank  among  the 
professors,  ths  editors,  the  nubile  lecturers, 
tbe  orators  and  tbe  jurists  of  tbe  present  dsy. 

•  .  .  They  were  tbe  friends  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias, and  the  Instructors  of  Thucydldes  snd 
Euripides.  -Neither  a  school  nor  a  sect,  tbsy 
held  widely  diverging  opinions,  and  lectured 
on  s  great  diversity  of  topics,  from  grammar 
and  astronomy  to  statssmanablp  and  gymnas- 
tics. They  were,  in  fact,  ths  'Illuminator.' 
the  'encyclopedists'  of  their  time.  H eject- 
ing all  so-called  theoretical  Inquiries,  they 
dressed  up  and  presented  In  ths  most  attrac- 
tive form  whatever  knowledge  wss  demanded 
by  the  public,  whatever  so-called 
science  or  intellectual  pursuit  was  fash- 
ionsble  and  popular,  professing  to  teach 
tbe  elements  of  success.  especially 
to  those  who  wished  to  become  orators  and 
public  men.  In  philosophy  tbsy  were  eclec- 
tics, taking  from  all  theories  snd  system  i  such 
visws  na  harmonized  with  their  own  Indi- 
vidual tendencies,  and  wers  useful  for  tbslr 
own  ends,  emploitng  great  freedom  of  spec- 
ulation and  fortifying  thstr  opinions  from  all 
acknowledged  authorities  and  accepted  prsos- 
dents,  quoting  and  commsstlng  on  las  rs- 
psrad  posts  and  sates,  and  following  each  bis 
own  bent  In  morals,  polities,  rsltgioa  and 
science.  Tbsy  took  ths  old  faith  aad 
ths  old  social  methods  s»*  of  ta* 
ruts  which  Artatopbsnss  ■•  miadly  csav 
mendsd.  and  were,  In  a  word,  taa  rsprssass- 
stives  of  young  Atbana,  with  all  Its  fastadsaM 
eleganos,  its  showy  stulssssala,  Urn  asBWUoars 
dreams  of  social  sway  and  love  «f  para  ana  I 
power.  And  yst  tbsss  msa  wss  Ufc*  pay  far 
tbelr  work— no  worse  in  that  r aspect  taaa  ttrs 
pro  feasors,  ths  oJorgyassD.the  Isetmrsn  aad  law 
lawyers  of  our  own  day — who  war*  rassaat 
abls  asensbsrt  of  society  snd  lived  to  a  ge*d 
old  age,  these  msn  hsvs  glvsa  to  all  laaffuna 
s  word  that  ls.tbs  synonym  af  what  fa  falla- 
cious In  rsssonlag,  hollow  la  aharssasr  aad 
doubtful  In  repute.  .  ,  •  Oos  of  u. 
first  lo  civs  the  Sophists  fair 
plsy  is  Hegel.  After  blm,  the  historian 
Orots  defends  their  osuas  with  a  personal 
warmth  that  comes  naturally  from  a  persons! 
empathy  ss  wsll  ss  from  s  deep  histories!  In- 
sight. Mr.  Lswes,  also,  zealously  tskss  up 
ths  cause  of  thess  cslnmslstsd  msn,  aud  at- 
tributes tbe  attitude  of  Plsto  in  regard  to  tham 
to  s  personal  dtellka.  .  .  But  aftsr  ths 
special  and  elaborate  rehabilitation  of  tho 
Sophists  and  s  protest  agalnet  Plsto'a  mlelsad- 
Ing  viswa,  both  Mr.  Grots  and  Mr.  Lswes 
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seem  to  hare  forgotten  tnemselvee,  and  to 
make  lUtementa  wbicb  fully  justify  every  po- 
sition of  tbe  Inexorable  repreaeotatlTe  of  phil- 
osophy." 

Professor  Sbsekford  bere  quoted  pes- 
*agee  In  point  from  Lew*.'.  ''Bi- 
ographical History  of  Philosophy" 
—In  which  he  termed  the  BopbUta 
"  renegades  from  truth,"  "word  jugglers," 
"universal  pretendera,"  "aeekera  after 
money";  and  from  Grote'a  "History  of 
Greece,"  In  which  they  are  deacrlbed  aa  '  'tin- 
bodlmenta  of  fancied  knowledge,"  and  in 
many  other  unflattering  pbrsjea. 

"Plato,  then,"  continued  tba  lecturer, 
"does  not  ao  greatly  alandcr  tbe  rhetor,  or 
Sophists.  .  .  According  to  Mr.  Grot,  and 
Mr.  Lewea,  there  la  what  may  rightly  be 
called,  die  eopblstik,  not  a  acbool,  a  Met,  a 
special  claaa  of  men  aet  aside  to  preach  It,  bnt 
a  mental  and  moral  condition,  of  wbleb  tbe 
men  whom  Bocrates  harried  and  Plato  touched 
wltb  bis  Itbnrlel  spear  are  tbe  best  represent, 
ntlves.  who  must-  pay  tbe  penalty 
for  all  time  as  tbe  compensation  for 
their  worldly  success  and  tempo- 
rary renown.  Not  so  much  as  Individual 
persona,  but  as  types  of  a  perversion  and 
degradation  of  true  philosophy  does  Plato 
paint  tbe  portralta  of  these  fashionable  teach- 
ers, ths  scope  of  whose  teaching  was  not, 
primarily,  to  make  good  men,  just  men,  real 
lovers  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  men  who 
could  adapt  themselves  to  tbe  demands  of 
time,  plsce  and  occasion,  mike  a  good  ap- 
pearance and  secure  an  Immediate  success. 
Their  position  was  entirely  aotagonlatlc  with 
the  Platonic  Ideal  of  the  philosophical  life.  In 
contrast  with  their  Ideal  of  rhetoric,  Plato 
presents  Ms  Ideal.  Tbe  Sophists'  were  also 
ths  representatives  of  a  system  or  peeutio- 
philosophy,  though  Socrates  sbarsd  with 
them  the  Impulse  of  free  speeculatlon,  and  so 
far  was  rightly  ranked  among  the  Sophists. 
In  the  vsrious  dialogues  lo  whlsh  the  Sophist 
appear,  the  negative  results  for  which  they 
separately  stand  were  unfolded,  and  In  order 
to  obtain  a  positive  point  or  view,  Plato 
makes  them  the.  atepptng-,tone  to  broader 
and  grander  philosophical  views.  Would 
that  there  were  In  our  day  some  living  Plato  to 
trsck  tbe  Sophists  of  succeeding  times  to  tbelr 
lair,  and  fres  this  generation  from  thstr 
fallacious  reasonings,  their  speolous  asser- 
tions and  material  generalisations,  tbelr 
translation  of  phenomena,  Into  abstract 
Phrases,  tbelr  positing  of  pbenosaau  as 
tbe  limit  of  all  knowledge,  their  dsor eola- 
tion of  philosophy  In  comparison  with  ttfe  so- 
called  exact  sciences— that  philosophy  whlea 
Plsto  sailed  the  regal  scienoo,  for  II  aJeaa  was- 
ting.>" 

With  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  leetmre  on 
'  'Woman  In  Plato'a  BopubUe,"  wbicb  will  be 
delivered  tomorrow  morning,  Ue  eighth 
session  of  ths  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
comes  to  tn  end. 

Boston   Advertiser 
July  28,    1886 
IN  WISDOM'S  WAYS. 

CONCORD    SAGES    COMPARING 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS. 


The  TSebt  of  Aristotle  to  PI. to  and  tbe 
Debt  of  Pl.t*  to  Socrates— Plat*  mm 
Aristocrat,  Kocrmte.  a.  Democrat. 


Professor  Davidson  Is  a  powerful  magnet,  and 
the  fact  that  be  was  to  read  a  paper  on  "Aris- 
totle's Debt  to  Plato"  was  sufficient  to  attract 
a  large  aodlooce  to  tbe  Hillside  chapel  at  Con- 
cord yesterday  morning,  notwithstanding  tuo 
extremely  uncomfortable  weather. 

In  speaking  of  Aristotle's  debt  to  Plato,  said 
Professor  Davidson,  we  most  Include  under 
Plato  elso  Socrates ;  for  so  closoly  Interwoven 
are  the  teachings  of  the  revered  martyr  with 
those  of  his  reverent  pupil  that  it  is  well  nlcb 
Impossible  to  distinguish  the  two.  Tbe 
three  doctrines — (1)  the  doctrine  of  tu- 
persensnous  Ideas,  (2)  tbe  doctrine  of  enthusi- 
asm roused  by  tbe  beauty  of  these  leas,  (3) 
tbe  doctrine  of  reminiscence — form  tits  kernel 
and  substance  of  all  Plato's  teaching.  Hut 
works  are  so  many  attempts  to  apply  lliata  doc- 
trines indifferent  directions. 

The  best  proof  of  Aristotle's  dependence  opon 
Plato  lies  in  the  fact  that,  without  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  Pratb'a  principles.  It  Is 
lmposslbls  to  understand  Aristotle.  In  ons 
word,  Aristotle's  thought  Is  built  upon  the  sub- 
structure raised  by  Plato  upon  tlie  ground 
cleared  by  Socrates.  Aristotle  accepts  frosn 
Plato,  In  tbs  fullest  sense,  tbe  doctrine  that 
science  Is  a  knowledm  of  the  external  and  tbe 
universal,  or,  as  Plsto  puts  It,  of  Ideas.  Hs 
believes  also  that  tbe  way  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  idess  is  through  dialectic 
Bnt  his  superior  mind  snd  broad  knowledgs 
enables  him  to  make  two  important  advances 
npou  Plato.  He  refnses  to  believe,  wltb  Plato, 
that  Ideas  have  a  separate  or  real  existence  of 
their  own.  He  repeatedly  aays  that  a  dialectical 
definition  lsempty,  and,  to  praetios,  mainly  eas- 
iest, nnless  It  Is  supplemented  by  actnal  empiri- 
cal knowledge. 
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What  Aristotle  denied  wu  not  that  ideas  wen 
locally  separate  from  real  ntetencei,  bat  that 
they  coal  J  ever  be  oat  of  relation  to  inch  exist- 
ence*, or  bad  any  activity  apart  from  inch  ex- 
istences. 

Id  order  to  f  bow  clearly  the  difference  between 
himself  and  Plato  in  respect  to  the  relations  of 
Ideas,  Aristotle  dropped  entirely  the  Platonic 
word  "ideas,"  which  had  certain  inacceptabis 
associations  of  an  Independent  kind,  and  rabatl- 
tnted  for  It  a  term  expressing  not  only  Mens,  bat 
tbeir  relation  to  sensible  or  actual  things, — 
"speciei."  Now  there  can  be  no  species  that 
does  not  include  a  number  of  individuals. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  denial  of 
the  separate  existence  of  Ideas  was  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  which  had  formed 
part  of  Plato's  legacy.  If  ideas  never  existed  in 
a  state  of  separatsnaas,  they  certainly  never 
could  have  been  known  in  that  state:  hence,  the 
human  son!  never  existed  in  the  Ideal  world, 
knowing  these  Ideas  m  their  purity ;  and  benee, 
further,  there  never  was  any  lapse  or  descent  of 
the  soul  from  that  world  Into  the  world  of  sense 
and  flesh. 

Bat,  by  denylnr  this  theory,  Aristotle  made 
himself  responsible  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  for  which  that  theory  undertook  to  ac- 
count, viz :  the  fact  that  men,  without  any 
fresh  experience,  do  arrive  at  new  concepts,  of 
which  they  were  not  conscious  before  they  be- 
gan to  reason.  It  was  this  that  led  him 
to  the  invention  of  the  science  of 
logic,  or,  as  he  far  more  correctly 
and  happily  called  it,  analytics.  In 
his  analytics,  be  subjected  the  Socratic  dialectic 
to  a  searching  examination,  showed  its  princi- 
ple, and  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  what  Plato 
introduced  his  doctrine  of  reminiscence  to  ex- 

f>laln,  could  be  explained  in  a  much  simpler  and 
cbb  mytboloffic  way.  He  laid  ban.  in  a 
most  marvellous  way,  the  law  of  dialectic 
thiDKtng,  the  law  whereby  concepts  an 
formed— In  other  words,  the  law  of 
the  syllogism,  or  of  the  process  of  discussing 
the  relation  between  two  concepts  by  means  of 
athird. 

Aristotle  also  accepted  and  transformed  Pla- 
to's doctrine  of  love  or  ernhnsiasm  for  these 
Ideas.  He  stripped  off  what  was  mythical  almut 
it,  and  he  changed  its  character  from  one  of  rapt 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  mind  almost  loses  lu 
Sell,  Ut  une  of  qu*\..  wZSc  .tplatiou,  in  wiucu  uw 
mind  is  in  complete  possession  of  Itself. 

That  immense  movement  in  science  and 
life  which  we  call  the  Renaissance  owns  Aristotle 
as  its  chief  originator.  He  is  truly  "the 
master  of  all  that  knows."  Still,  despite  all 
this,  without  Plato  Aristotle  could  not  have 
been.  Plato's  bequest  was  Aristotle's  capital, 
or  at  least  the  main  part  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  tbe  "Indian  question"  at 
the  vestry  of  the  Trinitarian  church. 

The  Evening  Sasslosa. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  "Plato  and  Socrates." 
Brief  extracts  are  here  given  :— 

There  are  ethical  doctrines,  as  we  all  know,  in 
Plato's  "Republic,"  and  In  his  "Banquet,"  in 
the  "Politics  of  Aristotle,"  and  In  other  books 
of  these  philosophers,  which  modern  moralists 
look  upon  with  wonder  as  well  as  disfavor;  and 
when  these ,  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates,  or  seem  to  be  derived  from  his  instruc- 
tion, bis  example,  or  his  toleration,  they  stain 
tbe  beauty  of  that  ima^e  of  the  poor  wise  ruin, 
which  Socrates  is  ,ln  the  common  acceptation. 
He  it  also,  I  fancy,  the  iroasre  of  a  practical 
man, — not  averse  to  dialectics  and  hair  splitting, 
not  wanting  in  humor  nor  fantastic  imarina- 
tloo, — but  at  heart  plain,  practical  and  a  good 
citizen,  though  his  countrymen  put  him  to  death 
on  tbe  pretext  that  be  was  otherwise.  And  the 
standing  problem  has  been,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  bow  to  reconcile  the  speculative, 
Impractical  Plato  wHb  his  master  and  oracle,  tbe 
common-sense  Socrates. 

Equality  was  the  passion  of  Socrates,  as  ex- 
clnsiveneBB  was  the  political  foible  of  Plato,  and, 
In  a  less  degree,  of  Aristotle.  This  and  other 
foibles  constituted  the  absurdity  of  Plato's 
republic,  which  he  must  have  designed  for  prac- 
tical application,  while  they  weaken  also  the 
strong  and  sensible  views  which  appear  so  often 
in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle-. 

"You  will  discover,"  sayi  Lndan's  cynic, 
"tbat  the  gods  generally  goeven  without  ibiru." 
Socrates  was  not  so  godlike  as  that, 
bnt  he  dispensed  with  shoes,  ate  only 
when  be  was  hungry,  drank  when,  he 
was  thirsty,  and,  in  general,  lived  very 
plainly,  as  our  Concord  stoic,  Thoreau,  did. 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  the  aristocratic 
tastes  which  bis  birth  and  training  Implied ;  hu- 
mility was  not  amour  his  many  virtues,  and 
equality  was  something  be  could  not  under- 
stand. Intellectually  he  rose  to  a  far  loftier 
height  than  bis  master,  hut  morally  and  splrito* 
ally  fell  below  bim;  a ud  in  that  mass  of  char- 
acter, made  up  of  mind,  heart  and  soul,  which 
we  call  tbe  personality,  be  waa  inferior  to  the 
bulk  of  Socrates.  The  test  of  greatness,  and 
one  of  the  surest,  is  its  power  to  fertilise  other 
minds;  and  in  this  Socrates  ranks  among  the 
first  of  all  great  men. 

Plato  could  see  the  advantages  of  equality 
among  themselves  for  tbe  class  of  cultivated 
and  leisurely  men  and  women  who  were  to  con- 
trol everything  In  bis  impossible  republic,  bnt 
be  was  blind  to  tbe  good  which  the  obllleraUou 
of  caste  lines  gradually  works  in  the  whole 
social  and  political  life  of  a  people. 

Though  we  cannot  exactly  aay  when  6ocratBa 
leaves  off  and  Plato  begins,  I  have  attempted  to 
put  tbem  in  some  degree  into  contrast;  and  this 
attempt  has  not  been  wholly  favorable  to  Plato. 
Let  me  then  make  some  amends  to  this  benefac- 
tor of  tbe  world  by  attributing  to  hiss  alone 
some  of  those  beautiful  traits  which  make  his 
books  Immortal  and  his    memory    one  of   our 
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most  precious  possessions.  It  la  to  Plato,  and 
not  to  Socrates  at  all,  that  we  owe  the  tabllm* 
conception  of  Ideas — those  creative  energies, 
thoughts  of  God  rather  than  of  man,  in  which 
all  existences  in  the  universe  And  their  ground 
and  law.  To  Plato  we  are  indebted  for  that  foil 
statement  of  the  higher  relations  of  baaaty  to 
tbe  soul,  which  have  since  guided  so  moth  of 
the  fervid  sentiment  and  the  cool  reasoning  of 
mankind  concerning  love  and  wltdosn. 


WHY  PEOPLE  OBJECT  TO  ZOLA, 

ProfcSRor    l>avl<lson     Tfcsfenda   His  Essay 
aud  Ite Iteratrc  Its  Assertions. 

The  following  communication  appeared  i:<  :>3 
Advertiser  this  morning:— 

1  am  Bure  that  it  was  out  of  kindly  regard  tor 
my  reputation  that  you  represented  me  in  your 
issue  of  last  Saturday  as  having  "predicted  tba 
speedy  coming  of  a  cordial  toleration  of  M. 
Zoia's  works."  Yet  this  was  not  In  any  sens* 
what  I  did,  though  I  did  say  that  the  present 
howl  against  him  would  soon  cease.  My  offence 
if  offence  there  was,  was  a  more  heinons  one. 
gave  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Concon 
school  in  these  terms:  "Let  u'b  not  join  in  thl 
cry,  remembering  that  Socrates,  in  bis  day,  wa 
put  to  death  for  atheism  and  for  corrupting  th. 
youth  of  Athens ;  that  Jesus  was  crucified  fo 
blasphemy ;  that  when  Goethe's  "Wilheln 
Meister"  was  translated  into  English  it  was  bs, 
luted  with  a  howl,  as  being  Immoral  and  cor 
ruptiug rn  the  wh    t  range  of  literature 

know  or  no  more  coot,  calm,  terrible  irony  than 
that  of  Zola." 

When  I  wrote  these  words  I  was  quite  well 
aware  that  they  would  he  likely  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  reporters,  and  pOislbly  throw  the  rest 
of  my  ]ntper  into  tlio  sbado;  but  I  did  not,  and 
could  not,  foresee  that  any  paper  would  go  so 
far  in  lis  effort  to  attract  public  attention  to 
them  BS  to  head  its  report  of  a  whole  day's  pro- 
ceedin^a  of  the  Concord  school  with  "Zola 
Defended"  in  large  capitals.  But  so  it  was.  My 
words  being  objectionable,  the  newspapers 
sought  to  give  them  all  possible  publicity.  I 
cannot  help <  wishing  that  they  might  be  equally 
eager  to  give  publicity  to  some  of  my  sayings 
which  they  regard  as  unobjectionable. 

My  reference  to  Zola  came  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  i  was  trying  to  classify  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  irony  and  to  name  examples  of 
each.  Zola  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  way,  a 
kind  of  irony  of  which  I  know  no  other  good 
example — what  i  have  called  the  "irony  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,"  a  day  when  it  is  said  the 
secrets  of  all  hearu  shall  be  revealed,  including, 
we  may  well  believe,  some  very  "nasty"  secrots. 
I  found  that  this  Irony  of  Zola's  might  be  in 
eluded  in  a  class  of  irony,  which  I  chose  to  call 
the  "irony  of  belief,"  as  opposed  to  the  "irony 
of  scepticism  or  cynicism.  The  other  ironies 
of  the  same  class  I  found  to  be  those  of  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Jesus  and  Goethe.  It  was  in  this  very 
innocent  way  that  I  came  to  put  together  tbe 
names  of  Zola  aod  Jesus,  a  combination  which 
seoms  so  to  shock  your  correspondent  from 
'Dublin,  N.  H.  There  Is  surely  a  respect  in 
which  even  God  and  the  devil  may  be  classed 
together.  When  Satan  took  Jesus  up  into  a 
mountain,  Satan  and  Jesus  were  both  on  the 
mountain  together.  So  Jeans  and  Zola  have 
each  a  kind  of  Irony,  and  these  two  kinds  of 
irony  agree  in  being  "Irony  of  belief."  It  Is 
surely  no  offeocs  to  Jesus  to  say  this  of  him. 
And,  after  all,  Jesus  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  avoided  tbe  society  of  those  who  were 
given  to  forms  of  vice  usually  designated  by  the 
nasty  word  "nasty."  He  Is  even  reported  to 
have  said  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrba  would  enter  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven 
before  the  respectable  Pharisees  of  bis  own  day. 
He  evidently  thought  there  were  mors  deadly 
sins  than  "oastlnesa."  So  did  St.  Bona  vent  ura, 
so  did  Dante. 

The  modern  world,  I  am  aware,  Is  of  a  differ* 
ent  opinion,  or  at  leant  says  It  Is ;  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  a  Judge  between  such  mighty  op- 
ponents. I  know,  however,  that  no  man  who 
values  his  reputation  with  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
publicly  indorse  tbe  views  of  Jesus  and  Dante 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  belnousness  of 
sins,  calling  pride  the  blackest,  and  Incontinence 
the  lightest,  of  mortal  sins.  I  know,  moreover, 
to  what  chances  of  mlsnnders  tending  ana 
obloquy  I  am  exposing  myself  by  even  hint  lug 
that  a  view  different  from  tbe  current  one  could 
be,  and  has  been,  held  by  persons  as  reputable 
as  Jesus  and  Dante.  What  would  the  world 
think  if  it  were  to  be  told  that,  from  Jesus's 

Eolnt  of  view,  tbe  description  of  fashionable1 
alls  and  ball  dresses,  which  many  of  our  news- 
papers publish,  and  "society"  pores  and  gloats 
over,  are  morally  more  hurtful,  more  conducive) 
to  deadly,  eoul  destroying  sin  than  even  tbe  re- 
ports of  tbe  police  and  divorce  courts,  whose 
publication  Is  now  so  justly  repobated.  It 
would  doubtless  be  shocked ;  ana  yet,  If  pride 
be  the  blackest  of  sins,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact. 

Bnt  It  may  be  asked :  If  yon  think  that  the 
publication  of  the  reports  of  the  police  and 
divorce  court*  Is  "justly  reprobated,"  how  can 
yon  ask  any  one  to  withhold  his  reprobation; 
from  Zola's  novels  ?  This  is  the  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  come.  And,  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  reprobate  most  sincerely  the  publication 
of  unclean  and  exciting  details  of  riot  Id  any  of 
the  public  prints.  In  the  second  place,  I  should 
be  heartily  glad  if  wa  could  afford  to  born  all 
Zola's  social  novels  and  to  forget  that  they  ever 
existed,  Juit  as  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
burn  np  everything  that  reminded  us  of  vice  or 
crime.    Bnt  we  cannot  afford  to  do  tout,  for  the 


dimple  reason  that  vice  and  Its  consequences^ 
degradation  and  suffering,  still  exist,  and,  so 
long  as  they  exist,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
they  should  be  clearly  understood  by  as,  not 
only  in  their  actuality,  but  In  their  causes, 
conditions  and  ultimate  effects.  We  can  never 
expect  to  better  a  thing  until  we  clearly  com- 
prehend Its  nature,  its  causes  and  its  effects. 

Newspaper  reports  of  vice  and  aims  labor,  for 
the  most  part,  under  this  great  defect,  that  they 
merely  record  disagreeable  facts,  which  repel  the 
pure  minded  and  attract  the  impure  minded, 
In  the  former  case  doing  no  good,  in  the  Utter 
doing  barm,  In  neither  pointing  the  way  to  any 
remedy  or  arousing  men's  minds  to  apply  any 
sneh.  They  are,  therefore,  deserving  of  entire 
reprobation.  Zola's  novels,  on  tbe  contrary, 
while  reporting  the  same  facts,  present  them  to 
ns  in  their  connection,  show  us  their  caoses  in 
existing  social  or  other  institutions,  and  their 
effects  upon  men's  livss'and  characters,  and  so 
at  once  suggest  a  remedy  and  rouse  as  to  apply 
It.  No  one  who  has  read  Zola's  novels  under- 
etandingly  will  ever  think  of  denying  this  i  but 
I  am  quite  aware  that  persons  do  read  them, 
who  see  no  earnest  purpose  in  them,  and  who 
carry  away  from  them  only  what  some  tourists 
carry  away  from  Cologne — a  sense  of  bad 
smells.  'Such  persons  of  course  ought  not  to 
read  them,  Just  as  they  ought  not  to  read  any 
book  that  depicts  vice  without  suggesting  to 
them  the  means  of  remedy.  Among  my  audi- 
ence In  Concord  I  think  I  bad  a  right  to  assume 
that  no  inch  persons  were  present. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said :  "M.  Zola  might 
bare  accomplished  bis  purpose  without  present- 
ing all  those  disgusting  details  with  which  his 
books  teem.  He  might  have  merely  (mggesfed 
things,  or  even  given  them  a  presentable  as* 
pecL  Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
Most  people  object  to  Zola,  not  because  he  de- 
picts vice,  but  because  he  does  not  make  It  at- 
tractive. If  hs  would  make  It  attractive,  as 
Alfred  de  Musset,  "Oulda"  and  many  other 
writers  do,  they  would  have  nothing  to  eay. 
The  truth  is  they  want  to  play  with  vice,  and 
Zola  will  not  let  them.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  Zola's  works  1  bold  to  be,  that  they  present 
vice  as  It  is,  In  all  its  prosaic,  dull,  heartless, 
dlsgnstlng  nakedness.  No  man  has  ever  raaJe 
vice  so  unlovely,  so  6ickening  as  Zola  iaj  done. 
He  pots  his  vicious  people  into  a  hell  npoo 
earth,  compared  with  which  Dante's  Inferno 
Is  a  land  of  old  romance.  If  any  man  can  fall 
In  love  with  vice  from  Zola's  presentation  of  it, 
then  there  Is  no  hope  for  him  in  this  world  or  the 
next. 

At  the  present  day,  we  need,  above  all  things 
to  be  aroused  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  low  moral 
and  spiritual  condition,  and  of  the  hideous  lives 
of  s  large  number  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The 
current  literature  of  the  day — the  novels  and 
tales  which  form  the  staple  of  most  people's 
reading — not  only  fails  to  do  this,  but  positively, 
coo  tributes  to  blind  men  to  the  true  condition  of 
things.  They  merely  skin  the  respectable  6ur- 
fa.ee  of  society,  leaving  Its  dark  depths  un- 
sounded. This  Is,  after  all,  the  meaning  of 
that  "light  touch"  so  highly  recommended  by 
our  popular  novelists — dear,  sweet,  finicking 
creatures,  who  shrink  in  prim  horror  from  a 
manly  grasp  of  auythtng.  Touch  the  burning 
social  questions  of  the  day  f  Oh,  dearl  not 
they.  That  would  be  uniesthetic.  And  so  In 
their  lightly  touched  souls  ttuy  build  the;r  little 
palaces  of  art,  Ignorant  of  what  monsters  and 
ghosts  lie  slumbering  In  the  dungeons  under- 
neath, what  basilisks  lurk  in  the  under- 
growth outside.  I  firmly  believe  that  nine 
tenths  of  our  hypocritical,  emasculated,  super- 
ficial, love-loru  novel  literature  Is  far  more 
demoralizing  than  the  true,  fatihful,  manly 
work  of  Zola.  One  of  our  sweetest  modem 
poetesses  baa  written  : — 

But  lift  the  proud  taantls  that  htdei  from  thy  rtrw 
Thf  thJnRi  thou  thouMct  fiEv  un.  the  eud  maii  trwt 

Kortt'flf  to  lurvcy  wluit  Its  fuul*  ounces] ; 

bu  m-jit  thy  .pint  be  tauc^t  to  ftwl 
Most  of  our  people  are  afraid  to  lift,  for  a 
moment,  tho  mantle  of  respectability,  and  to 
Btirvey  what  Its  folds  couceal,  le.t  their  spirits 
should  be  taught  to  feel  and  tboy  be  railed  Dpctv 
to  serious  self-hacrlhcing  labor  In  the  caase  of 
virtue  and  goodnuss.  Tbey  want  to  enjoy  life 
in  easy,  com:ortable  uncoucem,  undtsturtxtd  by 
the  horrors  that  lie  mound  thorn.  If  their  teal 
displayed  In  trying  to  suppress  Zola's  books 
wjre  only  directed  against  what  gives  these 
books  an  excuse  for  bains;,  what  wonders  of 
gooa  wuutd  be  accomplished,  and  bow  soon  we 
could  afford  to  burn  the  books ! 

I  am  sorely  afraid  that  those  who  condemn 
Zola's  books  are  either  those  who  have  never 
read  them  or  those  wbo  are  so  shallow  as  to  be 
unable  to  appreciate  their  meaning  and  earnest 

Surpose.  That  auch  persons  should  see  no 
Ifference  between  these  and  such  abominations 
as  Provost's.  "Manon  Lescaut,"  now  flan  n  ted  In 
an  edition  de  luxe  In  our  shop  windows, 
Daudet's  "Sapho,"  or  the  works  of  Eujrcne.Sue 
and  Alfred  de  Musset,  I  can  well  understand  [ 
but  surely  those  are  not  onr  guides  or  legislators 
in  matters  of  reading.  Zola  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  earnest  writers  of  our  time;  bis  later 
books  are  the  best  studies  in  social  economy  I 
know.  I  wish  1  dared  predict  "the  speedy 
coming"  not  oulv  of  "a  cordial  toleration,  bnt 
also  of  a  careful  peroral  of  tbem  by  all  serious 
minded  persons.  1  cannot  Imagine  any  such 
person  rising  from  tbe  perusal  of  "Germinal." 
for  instance,  without  an  enlarged  insight  into 
the  nature,  ceases  and  effects  of  vice,  adeeperrsd 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and  a  strength- 
ened determination  to  use  his  best  endeavor*  to 
make  that  vice  aud  that  suffering  cease. 

Thomas  Davmaoi. 
Concord,  Mass.,  July  28. 
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Enough  haw  already  been  *aid  about  Soc- 
rates to  show  the  high  character  of  the  man 
and  the  admiration  felt  therefor  by  the  Con- 
cord School ;  yet  the  eulogy  of  ProfeBttor  t>a- 
Vidflon  was  an  additional  contribution, which, 
save  in  one  particular,  found  unanimous  re- 
sponse In  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  Socrates 
laid  tbe  foundation  for  the  systems  of  Mth 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  three  are  insep- 
arable. Socrates  invented  personal  freedom. 
Be  solved  the  problem  of  tbe  nature  and  the 
principle  of  progress,  and  found  it  to  be,  as 
Hegel  says,  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  Be- 
fore bis  time  men  were  free,  but  they  did  not 
see  their  freedom ;  they  were  not  conscious 
•f  It,  and  bo  could  not  realize  it  in  deeds. 
They  lived  a  traditional  morality  instead  o! 
being  guided  by  the  individual  conscience. 
Socrates,  in  his  daemon,  or  admonitor,  found 
the  principle  of  morality  within  himself  in- 
stead of  without,  In  what  the  world  said.  He 
walked  by  insight,  and  not  liy  blind  obedi- 
ence. Before  his  time  liberty  was  regarded 
M  insubordination,  and  people  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  one  bound  by  tradition, 
th©  other  ruled  by  caprice.  Socrates  har- 
monized these  two  opposing  and  equally  vi- 
cious, principles,  and  found  in  conscience  a 
guide  for  himself,  which  he  believed  would 
also  he  a  guide  for  all  other  men.  Hie  con- 
science was    a    feeling    of  what    is    best, or, 
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more  properly,  a  warning  against  evil. 
Jt  told  him  when  be  was  bluing,  or 
about  to  do,  wrong,  and  previous!  htm 
therefrom.  He  wan  not  over-euoceasful. 
Mid  Professor  Davidson,  because  of  the 
slothfulnesH  of  men  In  Taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  free. 

Plato,  building  on  Socrates,  asked  how  t« 
put  all  men  in  conscious  possesion  of  thnt 
tight  which  should  guide  their  lives.  This 
inquiry  led  to  his  do-. trine  of  ideas,  which  he 
posited  as  underlying  and  causing  all  things, 
and  accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  of  remind 
iscence  or  preexistenoe,— he  supposing  that 
the  mind's  perception  of  necessary  truths 
was  the  result  of  the  vague  memory  of  previ- 
ous stages  of  existence  in  other  bodies  both 
of  animals  and  of  men.  Professor  David- 
son's refutation  of  this  "pree"xistenceM  idea 
was  a  timely  contribution  to  the  thought  of 
modern  times,  for  if  there  Is  any  phase  of 
Psychological  research  Just  now  in  rogue 
which  needs  severe  handling,  it  is  that  illogi- 
cal notion  that  the  soul  has  been,  is,  and  will 
s*  Indefinitely  living  in  different  bodies, 
with  an  extinction  of  self-consciousness  be- 
tween every  two  transitions.  It  is  illogical, 
because  the  very  nature  of  self-consciousness 
presupposes  its  continuance  aud  not  its  dis- 
continuance. "When  one  has  reached  self- 
Conaclousnes  he  can  never  lose  it.  This 
could  easily  be  shown  if  the  limits  of  this 
letter  would  allow,  as  also  could  the 
Injustice  of  such  a  conception  of  crea- 
tion. And  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
Professor  Davidson's  showing  would  be, 
if  logically  deduced,  a  dethronement  of  his 
own  indefinite  first  principle  in  favor  of  a 
definite,  self-existent  one.  That  he  did  not 
tarry  this  out  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
iest  of  hiB  paper,  which  was  based  on  such  a 
misconception  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  as 
so  vitiate  all  its  conclusions  and. render  his 
comparison  of  Plato  with  Aristotle,  though 
wall  conceived  In  parts,  and  of  value  as  es- 
tablishing the  coincidence  of  the  two,  to  be 
unreliable  as  a  whole,  as  the  conclusions 
from  false  premises  must  always  be. 

The  key  to  this  misconception,  as  indeed 
10  Professor  Davidson's  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  found  in  his  definition  of  the 
dialectic  method  as  that  of  (quoted  verbatim) 
"reducing  vague  notions  to  scientific  defini- 
lions."  Now,  the  dialectic  method  might 
well  be  called  the  process  of  reducing  vague 
notion*  to  scientific  truths,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a  notion,  or  nn  W*«,  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  ttftfnition.  It  is  the  same  a*  to 
Fay  that  an  idea  can  be  cancelled  or  over- 
tome  by  a  definition.  It  makes  everything 
nierely  what  you  defiue  it  to  be,  and  (as  you 
and  I  have  an  equal  right  to  define),  by  tlUs 
method  there  can  be  no  standard  of  truth. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma  by 
means  of  the  Spencerian  "consensus  of  the 
competent,"  for  the  consensus  of  the  compe- 
tent is  merely  the  opinion  or  agreed  npon 
definition  of  a  number  of  persons,  instead  of 
one,  and  there  still  remain  those  outside  of 
Ibis  number  who  have  the  Mime  light  to  de- 
fine, aud  consequently  the  same  dileimua 
ensues  from  their  difference  of  definition. 
Therefore,  Professor  Davidson's  nmjor  prem- 
ise, "In  order  to  know  what  anything  ia,  you 
must  know  what  you  define  it  to  be"  [see  T. 
Davidson  on  "Immortality"],  Is  untenable; 
and  his  application  of  it  to  Plato's  dialectic 
entirely  misleading.  The  dialectic  is  not  the 
establishment  of  scientific  definitions  by 
overcoming  or  "reducing  vague  notions,"  but 
the  establishment  of  scientific  truth  by  over- 
coming or  annulling  the  errors  which  stand 
in  its  way.  To  make  truth  a  definition  is  to 
limit  it,  for  "limit"  and  "define"  are  oue, 
*nd  the  limitation  of  truth  is  liardly  the 
truth  itself. 

In  illustration  of  this  first  principle  of  Mr. 
Davidson  may  1*  quoted  his  analysis  of  the 
familiar  syllogism,  "Man  1*  mortal ;  Socrates 
is  a  man;  therefore,  Socrates  is  mortal," 
cited  as  an  Instance  of  Aristotle's  system  of 
analytics.  We  must  not  Kay  nil  men  are  mor- 
tal, said  the  speaker,  for  we  have  n't  seen  all 
men,  and  perhaps  the  elixir  of  life  may  yei 
be  discovered ;  but  yet  be  said  that  man  is 
mortal,  and  certainly  no  one  has  seen  man  .' 
Farther,  he  said  that  it  is  merely  our  concept 
of  man  (our  dejfnition,  in  other  words)  that 
is  mortal,  and  as  Socrates  Is  Included  in  our 
concept  of  all  men,  it  is  logically  not  Socra- 
tes  himself  that  is  mortal,  but  only  our  con- 
cept of  Socrates.  And  poor  Socrates  himself 
disappears  in  a  definition.  He,  even  be,  is 
only  whst  we  define  him  to  be,  and  not  an 
actual  living  person  who  taught  In  Athens. 

The  fact  is  that  Professor  Davidson  as- 
sumed that  Plato's  Ideas  were  disconnected 
from  the  objects  of  sense)  consequently,  as 
the  object*  of  sense  certainly  ealst,  that  the 
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ideas  are  vagaries,  and  most  be  dismissed— 
with  other  heathenisms— into  the  Umbo  of 
unreality.  But  Plato's  ideas  or  fundaauin- 
ttls,  as  the  Parmenides  Illustrates,  are  not 
vagaries  bat  realities.  They  are  not  separat- 
ed from,  but  are  suited  with,  the  sensible 
world  and  Inseparable  from  it-  They  nn  the 
fountains  of  things,  the  "mothers/*  as  Goethe 
rails  them.  They  are  not  definitions,  bat 
substances  of  the  most  snbstnntUl  sort,  since 
they  are  the  animating  principles  of  all  ob- 
jectivity in  the  natural  world.  And  Aris- 
totle,  instead  of  "repudiating  the  nnrehssed 
Mens"  of  Pinto,  enlarges  and  builds  upon  the 
tme  er  self-related  ideas  of  Plata. 

In  regard  to  Plato's  contribution  to  tutw 
ti  aunty,  Professor  Davidson  said  that  all  that 
be  bad  contributed  was  of  no  value,  and 
would  eventually  be  cast  out,  meaning 
thereby  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  "Word,  allying  their  doctrine  with  that  of 
preixfstenca>  But  the  incarnation  was  the 
presence  on  earth,  in  human  form,  of  the  In- 
finite, self-conscious  God,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  men  "the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life."  God  has  not  "left  himself  without  a 
witness,"  but  "in  the  fulness  of  time"  he 
came  and  dwelt  among  men.  The  contrary, 
preexistence,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  previous 
existence,  in  various  forms  and  places,  of 
every  human  Wing  before  arriving  on  the 
earth;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  same  doc- 
trine is  made  the  jwrpetual  method  of  all 
existence  hereafter,  self-consciousness  being 
gradually  annulled,  instead  of  perfected,  as 
the  Christian  idea  teaches.  This  central  fact 
of  a  self-con seious  principle  Plato  did  teach, 
and  Christianity  did  profit  by  and  illustrate 
in  its  revelation. 

The  speaker  did  not  see  this,  and  he 
attributed  to  Socrates  a  place  above  Christ 
as  an  epoch-making  personality  and  as  a 
character  to  be  admired  and  followed.  Those 
who  walked  by  "faith  and  not  by  sight"  he 
characterized  as  superstitious  and  not  free, 
and  when  questioned  as  to  whether  St.  Paul 
did  not  mean  physical  sight  as  opposed  to 
that  faith  which  is  really  sight  in  its  true 
meaning  (the  insight  into  the  nature  of  God 
as  the  divine-human  first  cause),  he  replied 
that  it  "made  no  difference,"  1.  e.,  that  physi- 
cal sight  and  spiritual  sight  are  alike  untrust- 
worthy. Yet  he  repudiates  that  blind  ac- 
ceptance (erroneously  called  faith)  which 
relies  on  authority,  and  called  upon  man  to 
"walk  by  sight,"  and  do  what  that  sight  dic- 
tates. 

As  Professor  Harris  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cission, faith  is  not  blind  obedience  (if  so 
used  and  lived  up  to,  its  results  are  the 
denial  of  freedom),  but  is  one's  insight 
into  the  world  view  of  bis  race.  But 
preeminently  .(and  as  used  in  the 
command  to  "walk  by  faith")  it  means  that 
insight  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  that  is,  the  recognition  of  God  as  not 
a  far-away,  isolated  Creator,  indefinite  and 
unknowable,  but  as  a  God  revealed  in  a  per- 
sonal human  form  in  Nasareth  twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  proclaiming  himself  thereby  to  be 
at  once  divine  and  human  and  at  one  with 
mankind.  The  Christian  standpoint  thus 
rises  above  all  others  In  that  it  sees  that  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
the  higher  for  the  sake  of  the  lower.  Is  the 
nature  of  the  Creator,  and  that  this  truth, 
towards  which  nil  nations  had  been  blindly 
groping,  was  at  last  made  fully  manifest  In 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  h.  n.  s. 

Evg.   Transcript 
July   29,    1886 

DR.  MONTGOMERY  OX  THE  PLATONIC 

IDEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Dear  Sir- 
Your  correspondent,  whose  accounts  of  th 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  are  writte 
with  great  ability,  mentions  that  this  parth 
ular  essay  is  to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Inde> 
published  at  4  Boylaton  place,  Boston.  Pei 
mil  me  to  say  that  the  office  Is  at  44  Boy  Into 
street:  also  that  the  announcement  was  mad 


Professor  fihackford's  Paper  on  "Plate 
and  Uie  Sophists'1— Tbe  Term  to  End  this 
Uorulug  wltli  a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Ilow*. 


in  reply  to  eager  inquiries  from  tbeaudlenct 

and  that  tbe  lecture   was   highly 

Professor   Davidson,   who    exclaimed    whil 


praised  b 


reading   it   sloud,  "Now,  that  '■  a  sentenc 
worth  a  whole  book."  r.  at.  a, 

Cp'KWd,  J/u#f. 

Boston  Advertiser 
July  29,    1886 

THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL. 

REV.  MIL  ALGER  OF  BOSTON  ON 
AN  IMMORTAL  SELF. 


There  was  a  good  sttendance  at  both  sessions 
of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  yesterday. 
The  two  papers  read  differed  about  as  widely  in 
their  nature  as  is  possible.  That  of  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alger  In  the  morning  on  "An  Immortal  Self, 
According  to  Mythological  Picture  and  Specula- 
tive Insight,"  was  replete  with  technical  diction 
snd  abstruse  ideas,  which,  however  much 
they  may  have  interested  the  philosophers, 
are  of  but  little  interest  to  those  out- 
side the  famous  coterie  of  thinkers  of  which 
the  Concord  Bchool  is  composed.  The  essay  of 
Professor  C.  C.  Shackford  of  Cornell  University 
on  "Plato  and  the  Sophists"  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  coached  in  simple  but  vigorous  English, 
and  the  matter  was  such  S6  could  be  easily 
grasped  by  the  ordinarv  intellect. 

Perhaps,  6aid  Mr.  Alger,  the  two  mightiest 
exhortations  ever  addressed  to  man  are  these: 
•'Know  thyself,"  "He  thine  own  best  friend." 
The  first  must  be  fulfilled  to  make  tbe  second 
feasible;  for  he  who  is  Ignorant  of 
himself  may  unwittingly  become  his  own 
worst  enemy.  But,  in  order  to  be 
his  own  best  friend,  there  must,  at  the  outset, 
be  two  of  him,  or  at  least  a  double  relation  in 
him,  since  there  can  be  no  fellowship  in  an 
utter  singleness.  And  as  his  self-acquaintance 
produces  perfection,  he  will  find  tbe  two 
become  three  and  four  and  rive, 
namely,  the  knower,  the  known,  the  knowing, 
the  personal  unity  wherethrough  the  three  are 
one,  and,  fifthly,  tbe  infinite  whole  which  posits 
itself  as  cancelled  In  positing  auotber  as  creative- 
ly affirmed. 

It  was  the  incomparable  earnestness  with 
which  Socrates  Bought  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
hia  true  self,  bidden  behind  its  illusive  manifes- 
tations, that  caused  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  call 
him  "the  wisest  among  mortals."  Those  who 
successfully  follow  bis  example  in  the  li>:bt 
of  collective  human  thinking  will 
diicover,  despite  the  array  of  blindness 
and  sophistry  in  the  way,  that  there  is  in  man 
an  abiding  self,  deeper  than  all  the  shifting 
marks  of  appearances.  The  whole  question  of  a 
self  free,  intelligent,  Immortal,  is  noun  J.  up  with 
tbe  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  a  stead- 
fast unity  of  being  amidst  an  evanescent  multi- 
plicity of  manifestations. 

No  mere  collectivity  can  be  a  self. 
We  must  start  with  unity,  or  we  shall 
not  arrive  at  It.  That  unity  is  the 
conscious  self  which  starts  on  every  search 
alone.  No  segregate,  unless  pervaded  in  every 
part  by  a  continuous  whole,  can  possibly  attain 
any  independent  self-hood.  A  self  is  a  one 
which  is  Inseparably  alive.  Iu  this  form  it  mav 
exist  without  knowing  that  it  exists.  The  self 
can  know  itself  only  by  discriminating  itself 
from  itself  through  self-related  distinctions  In 
itself. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  define  unity,  and 
continued  the  readme;  of  his  i«per  at  length. 

In  the  eveniujr,  in  opening  his  paper  on 
"Plato  and  the  Sophists"  Professor  Shackford 
traced,  in  an  Interesting  manner,  the  rise  of 
Grecian  philosophy  down  to  Plato's  time.  It 
was  no  slight  advance,  said  he,  to  assert  that 
the  senses  were  not  tho  standard  of  truth; 
that  amidst  the  vast  diversity  there  was  unity  ; 
that  there  was  something  true  not  merely  for  a 
man  endowed  with  this  or  that  sense  alone,  but 
for  intelligence  nnder  any  finite  relations;  that 
the  sphere  of  reality  was  the  sphere  of  reason 
which  belonged  to  all,  and  that  there  were  uni- 
versal laws  to  be  interpreted  by  the  universal 
reason. 

t  uiiosophy,  with  Plato,  ii  not  science,  or 
knowledge,  or  richt  opinion  ;  but  It  is  tho  refer- 
ence of  all  thought  and  all  knowledge  to  tlie  uni- 
versal test  of  dialectic.  A  characterizing  feature 
of  Plato  Is  that  he  propounds  no  fixed  system  or 
theory,  hut  presents  a  method.  The  sopbistes 
may  announce  ex  catbedrA  hit  plausible  theory, 
but  the  6ceker  after  truth  will  approach  It  from 
various  quarters,  Interrogate  It  nnder  different 
forms,  and  let  all  Its  modifications  unfold  them- 
selves, all  Its  bidden  features  reveal  themselves 
to  (.Lose  who  have  eyes  to  see  them.  Plato  was 
no  system  builder,  but  always  an  explorer,  lit- 
erally a  souuder  of  tbe  depths,  not  a  dogmatic 
asserter  of  any  final  theory.  Hence  his  infiniie 
suggestiveness,  tbe  stimulating  and  tonic  effect 
of  all  that  he  wrote.  Plato's  works  are  the 
record  of  his  attempts  to  make  every  system  of 
philosophy,  every  notion  that  was  held  about 
the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  respond  to 
his  Inquiries  and  yield  up  the  secret  of  its  worth. 

Plato's  method  is  dimply  the  conversational  one 
of  Socrates  with  the  precision,  definite  plan  and 
learned  illustration  possible  only  to  a  premedi- 
tated and  carefully  composed  production.  It  is 
not  a  declaration  of  special  opinions  or  a  direct 
of  doctrines  held  by  t li i=*  or  that  school,  hut  an 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  pome  eternal  reality,  some 
substantlsl  being  independent  of  the  change*  of 
space  and  time,  some  abiding  forms  which  limi- 
tations of  space  and  thades  of  co'or  caunot 
effect.  The  attitude  of  t-ocrates  was  ibat  of  one 
L'tnorant  who  desired  to  hj  Instructed;  the  am- 
tude  of  tho  wise  man  or  topbist  was  that  of  a 
knowiutc  teacher  who  could  enrich  others  with 
all  needed  accomplishments.  Socrates  xouchuo 
give  his  heaters  a  tense  of  t-mptincss.  tbe  >0"hi«t 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  fulness.  Through  the 
feeling  of  emptiness  the  learner  wai  to  bu  made 
meek  and  modeiL 

The  men  grouped  tocether  nnder  the  title 
"Sophists"  underwent  thin  philosophical  treat- 
ment at  the  bands  of  FIsi<j,  and  Hicy  Mill  Mir- 
vive  in  his  writings.  Plato,  indood.  often  gives 
a  pleasant  picture  of  the  manners,  social  wurib, 
the  Intellectual  acumen  and  the  rhetorical  skill 
of  this  eminently   respectable  com  pan  v.     Hut  It 


Is  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  dramatic  exposi- 
tion which  Plato  gives  of  tbe  lending  character- 
istics of  these  lecturers  and  teachers,  these  pro- 
fessed advocates  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
in  his  day,  that  we  owe  the  words  "sophistry" 
and  "sophistical."  The  sophist*  were,  some  of 
tbem,  most  brilliant  thinkers,  most  eloquent  dis- 
course™, most  earnest  exhorters  to  moral  extel- 
lence  and  unwearied  diligence  in  the  sen  ice  of 
the  state.  Yet  one  after  the  other  is 
tested  by  Plato's  ideal  divining  rod,  and  the 
grand  result  of  that  test  Is  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  that  word  "sophistical,"  to  denote 
whatever  Is  merely  tecmin:  under  the  guise  of 
substance,  whatever  is  fallacious  and  deceptive 
nnder  the  mask  of  reality  and  truth.  The  repre- 
sentative men  ar*ong  these  Sophoi  would  take  a 
high  rank  among  the  profes.-ws,  the  editors,  the 

Sublic  lecturers  and  the  jurists  of  tbe  present 
ay.  Thev  were  the  friends  of  Pericles  and 
Pheldias,  and  the  Instructors  of  Thucydides  and 
Euripides.  Neither  s  school  nor  a  sect,  they 
held  widely  diverging  opinions  and  lectured  on 
a  great  diversity  of  topics,  from  grammar  and 
astronomy  to  statesmanship  and  gymnastics. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  "il  lamina  tors,"  tbe 
•*encyclopa:di6ts"  of  their  time.  In  philosophy, 
*hey  were  eclectics.  They  were  the  representa- 
Jves  of  young  Athens,  with  all  its  fastidious 
ilcgance,  iu  showy  attainments,  its  ambt- 
dons  dreams  of  social  sway  and  love  of  pcrio- 
ul  power.  And  yet  these  men,  who  take 
bay  for  their  work,  no  worse  in  that  respect 
than  the  professors,  the  clergymen,  the  lecturers 
aud  tbe  lawyers  of  our  on  n  day ;  who  were 
respectable  members  of  society,  and  lived  to   a 

flood  old  age,— these  men  have  given  to  all 
anjuages  a  word  that  is  the  synonym  of  what 
is  fallacious  in  reasoning,  hollow  in  character, 
and  doubtful  in  repute.  It  is  only  until  recent 
timet  that  a  word  has  been  spoken  in  their 
favor,  or  any  attempt  made  to  estimate  then- 
real  work  and  place.  Hegel,  the  historian, 
Grote  and  Lewes  were  mentioned  by  the  speaker 
as  among  those  who  had  defended  the  sonhtsta, 
and  their  writings  were  quoted  to  show  this; 
but  Professor  Shackford  also  claimed  that 
other  writings  of  tbeee  same  men,  and  which  be 
also  quoted,  justified  Plato's  severest  denuncia- 
tions of  thf*" 

Not  so  much  as  individual  persons,  hot  as 
types  of  a  j>erversiou  aud  degradation  of  true 
philosophy  ooes  Plato  pRint  the  portraits  of 
these  fashionable  teachers,  the  scope  of  whose 
instruction  was  not  primarily  to  make  good 
men,  just  men,  and  lovers  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
but  men  who  could  adapt  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  time,  place  and  occasion,  malic  a  good 
appearance  and  secure  an  immediate  success. 

In  their  endeavor  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
time  for  a  more  systematic  and  wider  ranne  of 
instruction,  tho  sophists  naturally  directed 
tnemsolves  to  6uch  teachings  as  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  their  pupils  in  a  public  career.  And 
here  was  presented  one  great  principle  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  Platonic  ideal  of  philosophic 
life.  The  philosopher  sooght  to  make  the  soul 
Itself  sound  and  healthful,  just  as  the  trainer  in 
gymnastics  sought  to  give  soundness  and  health 
to  the  body  ;  but  tho  Sophist  dealt  in  cosmetics 
and  ornaments  to  give  the  outside  appearance  of 
health  and  beauty. 

But  the  sophists  were  also  representativea  of 
a  svstem  of  philosophic,  or  pseudo-philosopblc, 
«hrtp",h«  Aj  Dr.  Moitturliatt  aars  today.  "Ex- 
cept In  relation  to  the  eve  into  wuich  ft  sends  Its 
rays,  the  tree  has  no  existence."  True,  indeed, 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  tho  sophists  presented  this 
statement  as  the  final  one  in  re?ara  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  while  Plato  endeavored  to 
thow  that  virtue  and  truth  were  based  on  what 
was  universal  end  invariable  in  man,  on  a 
human  constitution  that  was  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  all  beings  endowed  with  Intelligence 
and  reason. 

The  position  of  Plato  in  regard  to  tbe  theo- 
retical system  of  sensation,  adopted  or  ac- 
quiesced in  by  alt  the  sophists,  was  that  of 
fundamental  opposition. 

Tim*  Plato  upheld  the  dimity  and  the  worth 
of  philosophy.  Would  that  there  were  in  our 
day  some  living  Plato  to  track  the  sophists  oi 
sneceedinrr  times  to  their  lair  and  free  this  gene- 
ration from  their  fallacious  reasonings,  their 
specious  assertions  and  material  generalizations, 
their  translation    of  phenomena    into    abstract 

f'brases,  their  positing  of  phenomena  as  the 
imit  of  all  knowledce,  their  depreciation  of 
philosophy  in  comparison  with  the  so-called  ex- 
act science.— that  philosophy  which  Plato  called 
the  regal  science,  for  It  alone  was  kinr- 

The  closing  lecture  in  the  cour-e  will  be  given 
this  morning  bv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on 
"Woman  In  Plato's  Republic." 

Ibid. ,    July  29 
IN  WISDOM'S  WAYS. 

CONCORD    SAGES    COMPARING 
GREEK   PHILOSOPHERS. 


Th*  Debt  of  Artatotle  to  IMato  -«d  the 
Debt  of  Plat*  to  Socrates— Flat*)  aa 
Arlitorr»(,  So  crate*  a  Democrat* 


Professor  Davidson  U  a  powerful  magnet,  and 
tho  fact  that  be  was  to  read  a  paper  on  "Aris- 
totle's Debt  to  Plato"  was  sufficient  to  attract 
a  large  audience  to  the  Hillside  chapel  at  Con- 
cord yesterday  morning,  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  uncomfortablo  weather. 

In  speaking  of  Aristotle's  debt  to  Plato,  said 
Professor  Davidson,  we  most  Include  under 
Plato  alto  Socrates;  for  so  closely  Interwoven 
are  tbe  leachlucs  of  tho  rrvcrod   martvr  with 
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tboeo  of  bis  reverent  pupil  thitt  it  is  well  nieb 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  two.  -The 
three  doctrinei — ( 1 )  the  doctrine  of  su- 
persensuous  idea*,  (2)  the  doctrine  of  enthusi- 
asm ronsed  by  the  beauty  of  tbes.-  .  L-as,  (5) 
the  doctrine  of  reminiscence — form  the  kernel 
and  substance  of  all  Plato's  teaching.  His 
works  are  so  many  attempts  to  apply  these  doc- 
triues  in  different  directions. 

The  best  proof  of  Aristotle's  dependence  npon 
Plato  lies  in  the  fact  that,  without  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  Plato's*  prinriplei.  it  U 
impossible  to  understand  Aristotle.  In  one 
word.  Aristotle's  tboupbt  is  built  ujwi  the  sub- 
stnicture  raised  by  Plato  n pon  the  prou nd 
cleared  by  Socrates.  Aristotle  accepts  from 
Plato,  m  the  fullest  sense,  the  doctrine  that 
science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  external  and  the 
universal,  or,  as  Plato  puts  it,  of  ideas.  He 
believes  also  that  the  way  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  ideas  is  through  dialectic 
But  bis  superior  mind  and  broad  knowledge 
enables  Mm  to  make  two  important  advances 
upon  Plato.  He  refuses  to  believe,  with  Plato, 
that  Ideas  have  a  separate  or  real  existence  of 
their  own.  He  repeatedly  says  that  a  dialectical 
definition  is  empty,  and,  in  practice,  mainly  use- 
less, unless  it  Is  supplemented  by  actual  empiri- 
cal knowledge. 

What  Aristotle  denied  was  not  that  ideas  were 
locally  separate  from  real  existences,  but  that 
they  could  ever  be  out  of  relation  to  such  exist- 
ences, or  had  any  activity  apart  from  such  ex- 
istences. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  difference  between 
himself  and  Plato  in  respect  to  the  relations  of 
ideas,  Aristotle  dropped  entirely  the  Platonic 
word  "ideas,"  which  bad  certain  inacceptable 
associations  of  an  independent  kind,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  term  expressing  not  only  ideas,  but 
their  relation  to  sensible  or  actual  things,— 
"species."  Now  there  can  be  no  species  that 
does  not  include  a  number  of  Individuals. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  denial  of 
the  separate  existence  of  ideas  was  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  which  bad  formed 
part  of  Plato's  legacy.  If  ideas  never  existed  in 
a  state  of  separateness,  they  certainly  never 
could  have  been  known  in  that  state;  hence,  the 
human  soul  never  existed  in  the  ideal  world, 
knowing  these  ideas  in  their  purity;  and  hence, 
further,  there  never  was  any  lapse  or  descent  of 
the  soul  from  that  world  Into  the  world  of  sense 
and  flesh. 

But,  by  denying  this  theory,  Aristotle  made 
bimtelf  responsible  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  for  which  that  theory  undertook  to  ac- 
count, viz :  the  fact  that  men,  without  any 
fresh  experience,  do  arrive  at  new  concepts,  of 
which  they  were  not  conscious  before  they  be- 
gan to  reason.  It  was  this  that  led  bim 
to  the  in  veutlon  of  the  science  of 
logic,  or,  as  he  far  more  correctly 
and  happily  called  it,  analytics.  In 
his  analytics,  he  subjected  the  Socratic  dialectic 
to  a  searching  examination,  showed  its  princi- 
ple, and  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  what  Plato 
Introduced  his  doctrine  of  reminiscence  to  ex- 

filain,  could  be  explained  in  a  ninth  simpler  and 
ess  mytbologic  way.  He  laid  bare,  in  a 
most  marvellous  way,  the  law  of  dialectic 
thinning,  the  law  whereby  concepts  are 
formed— in  other  words,  the  Law  of 
the  syllogism,  or  of  the  process  of  discussing 
the  relation  between  two  concepts  by  means  of 
athinL 

Aristotle  also  accepted  ana  transformed  r*'uv- 
to's  doctrine  of  love  or  enthusiasm  for  these  ' 
ideas.  He  stripped  off  what  was  mythical  about 
it,  and  be  changed  lu>  character  from  one  of  rapt 
entbuslusm,  In  which  the  mind  almost  loses  It- 
self, to  one  of  quiet  contemplation,  in  which  the 
mind  is  In  complete  possession  of  itself. 

That  immense  movement  in  science  and 
life  which  we  call  the  Renaissance  owns  Aristotle 
as  Its  chief  originator.  He  is  truly  '  "the 
master  of  all  that  knows."  Still,  despite  all 
this,  without  Plato  Aristotle  could  not  have 
been.  Plato's  hequest  was  Aristotle's  capital, 
or  at  least  the  main  part  of  It 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  "Indian  question"  at 
the  vestry  of  the  Trinitarian  church. 

The  ISreifclMg  Scaslanu 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  "Plato  and  Socrates." 
Brief  extracts  are  here  given  :— 

There  are  ethical  doctrines,  at  wc  all  know,  In 
Plato's  "Kepulilic,"  and  in  bis  "Banquet,"  in 
the  "Politico  of  Aricujtle,'*  and  in  other  books 
of  these  philosophers,  which  modern  moralists 
look  upon  with  wonJer  as  well  as  disfavor;  and 
when  these  are  placed  In  tbe  mouth  of 
Socrates,  or  seem  to  be  derived  from  bis  Instruc- 
tion, his  example,  or  his  toleration,  they  stain 
the  beauty  of  that  image  of  the  poor  wise  man, 
which  Socrates  is  ,ln  the  common  acceptation. 
He  is  also,  1  fancy,  the  ima.se  of  a  practical 
man, — not  averse  to  dialectics  and  hair  splitting, 
not  wautlug  In  humor  nor  fantastic  imagina- 
tion,— but  at  heart  plain,  practical  and  a  good 
citizen,  though  his  countrymen  put  him  to  death 
ou  the  pretext  that  he  was  otherwise.  And  the 
standing  problem  has  been,  ever  since  tbe  davs 
of  Aristotle,  how  to  reconcile  the  speculative, 
impractical  Plato  with  his  master  and  oracle,  tbe 
common-sense  Socrates. 

Equality  was  the  passion  of  Socrates,  aa  ex- 
clusiveness  was  the  political  foible  of  Plato,  and, 
in  a  lesB  degree,  of  Aristotle.  TblB  and  other 
foibles  constituted  tbe  absurdity  of  Plato's 
republic,  which  be  mutt  have  designed  for  prac- 
tical application,  while  they  weaken  also  the 
strong  and  sensible  views  which  appear  so  often 
in  the  Politic*  of  Aristotle. 

"You  will  discover,"  says  Ludan's  cynic. 
"that  the  gods  generally  go even  without  shirts.** 
Socrates     was     not     so     godlike     as     that, 
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bnt  he  dispensed  with  shoes,  ate  only 
when  be  was  hungry,  drank  when  ha 
was  thirsty,  and,  in  general,  lived  very 
plainly,  as  our  Concord  stole,  T  bureau,  did. 
Plato,  on  tbe  contrary,  had  all  the  aristocratic 
tastes  which  hit  birth  and  training  implied ;  hu- 
mility was  not  among  his  nrauy  virtues,  and 
equality  was  something  be  could  not  under- 
stand. Intellectually  ho  rose  to  a  far  loftier 
height  than  his  master,  bur  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally fell  below  him;  and  in  that  mass  of  char- 
acter, made  np  of  mind,  heart  and  soul,  which 
we  call  tbe  personality,  be  was  Inferior  to  the 
bulk  of  Socrates.  The  teat  of  greatness,  and 
one  of  the  surest,  Is  its  power  to  fertilize  other 
minds ;  and  In  this  Socrates  ranks  among  tbe 
first  of  all  great  men- 
Plato  could  tee  the  advantage*  of  equality 
among  themselves  for  the  claBs  of  cultivated 
and  leisurely  men  and  women  who  were  to  coi»- 
trol  everything  tu  his  impossible  republic,  but 
he  was  blind  to  tha  gooa  which  tbe  obliteration 
of  caste  lines  gradually  works  in  the  whole 
social  and  political  life  of  a  people. 

Though  we  cannot  exactly  say  where  Socrates 
leaves  off  and  Plato  begins,  I  have  attempted  to 
put  them  In  some  degree  into  contrast ;  and  this 
attempt  has  not  boon  wholly  favorable  to  Plato. 
Let  me  then  make  some  amende  to  this  benefac- 
tor of  the  world  by  attributing  to  bim  alone 
some  of  those  beautiful  traits  which  make  his 
books  Immortal  and  his  memory  one  of  our 
most  precious  possessions.  It  Is  to  Plato,  and 
not  to  Socrates  at  all,  that  we  owe  tbe  sublime 
conception  of  Ideas — those  creative  energies, 
thoughts  of  God  rather  than  of  man.  In  which 
all  existences  In  tbe  universe  find  their  ground 
and  law.  To  Plato  we  are  Indebted  for  that  f>U 
statement  of  the  higher  relation*  of  beauty  to 
tbe  soul,  which  have  since  guided  so  much  of 
the  fervid  sentiment  and  the  cool  reasoning  of 
mankind  concerning  love  and  wisdom. 
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Mrs*  Julia    Ward   Howef  Ttcada   a    Paper 

on  "Woman  In  ■*e*to'e  frv-avnbUc,"  Aft.  r 
Which  the  SchVDj  Afljcmrssa. 

(rrtciu.  DXRFATriesaFrfe*  rraiawo  oiooan.) 

Coxcord,  July  29. — "l  never  saw  so  many 
cranks  together  in  my  life  before,  did  yon  r" 
simpered  one  giddy  girl  to  another,  both  of 
whom  were  sitting  just  behind  the  Record  re- 
porter at  the  Hillside  chapsl  this  morning. 
"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I'd  like  to  have  an  In- 
stantaneous photograph  of  them."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  chorus  of  "to  he's"  from  the  pair. 
Never  was  a  more  unjust  comment  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Concord  school  than  that  just 
quoted ;  for  there  have  never  before  been 
ao  few  eccentric  people  or  cranks  at 
the  school  as  there  hav*  been  this  year.  This 
morning  was  the  closing  session  of  the  eighth 
term,  and  there  was  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  of  the  season  present  to 
hear  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  her  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  "Woman  hi  Plato's  Republic" 
The  venerable  dean  of  the  school,  A.  Broueon 
Alcoti,  rode  down  shortly  after  9  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by -Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  his 
nurse.  He  occupied  an  armchair  on  tbe  plat- 
form during  the  reading  of  the  paper.  He 
recognized  several  of  those  present,  and  seemed 
In  very  good  spirit*. 

Plato's  great  work,  tbe  Republic,  said  Mrs. 
Howe,  Is  dedicated  to  tbe  state  and  justice.  In 
order  to  illustrate  its  nature  and  condition,  he 
has  drawn  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  state  which 
should  be  entirely  and  strictly  governed  by  It* 
rulei.  The  supposed  position  of  women  in  the 
Republic  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
whole  Idea  of  what  a  state  should  be ;  and  In  this 
whole,  the  tint  demand  made  1*  for  a  special 
education.  Education,  as  spoken  of  by  Plato 
in  book  xl.  of  the  Republic,  consist*,  first,  in 
Instilling  into  the  mind  of  youth  notions  of  the 
divine  which  correspond  with  our  highest  views 
of  character.  To  this  end,  the  Actions  of  the 
poets  shall  be  carefully  weighed,  and  those  of  them 
which  represent  the  god*  a*  capable  of  actions 
which  we  should  call  unworthy  in  men  shall 
not  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
young.  The  second  point  demands  the 
rejection  and  withholding  of  all  such 
view*  of  a  Ufa  after  death  a*  shall  can** 
it  to  be  regarded  with  fear  or  abhorrence; 
for  such  feeiingB  Inspire  men  with  cowardice. 
Lamentation*  of  this  sort  are  to  be  left  to 
women,  and  not  even  to  women  who  an  good 
for  anything.  Woman  are  indeed,  aa  It  w*re, 
commissioned  to  do  the  mourning  of  tba  world, 
that  la,  to  attend  to  all  of  It*  format 
rule*  In  that  direction.  They  are  also  *upposed 
or  expected  to  cherish  In  their  heart  a  deep, 
•ilent  sorrow  for  tba  low  of  friends  for 
which  the  hurry  of  active  life  leaves  men 
but  little  time.  Plato  represents  hi*  best 
women  aa  like  bte  men.  Doatb 
shall  not  appear  to  thorn  either  an  lrrevocabes 
loss  or  an  eternal  separation. 

Akin  to  courage  I*  temperance,  which  make* 
war  agatust  the  paralysing  power  of  luzorr. 

Tbe  theme*  of  poetry  having  been  disponed 
of,  It*  forms  and  method*  an  next  treated  of  aa 
marten    of  education.      Socrates    proceeds   to 
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characterize  the  difference  between  narrative  and 
dramatic  poetry,  and  to  give  hi*  verdkt  in  favor 
of  the  former  a*  having  a  simpler  dignity,  a* 
being  free  from  what  he  considers  tbe  coarsene** 
of  Imitation.  Versatila  characters  ore  looked  upon 
by  bun  with  distrust. 

Socrate*  now  passes  to  tbe  melody  and 
rhythm.  Hen,  too,  be  demand*  only  stern  and 
simple  music.  Harmonies  which  an  axprasiiva 
of  sorrow  must  be  banished.  I  am  afraid  that 
quite  a  number  of  ourpoetisal  favorita*  wowld 
have  seemed  to  tba  philosopher  aa  1  issuing  of 
Inclusion  m  the  order  of  tba  "multiform  frrtit 
men,"  and,  m  consagnanes,  U  exclusion  iron 
tba  perfect  satto. 

In  Plato's  order,  tbe  elder*  are  to  rale  the 
roung   people;    and,  of  tha   elder*,    tba    rest 

lese  rulers  an  to  be  tbe  guardian*  of  the 
■late. 

Tbe  first  object  of  education  la,  then,  the 
right  understanding  of  justice,  which  la  to  be 
acquired  by  tbe  right  understanding  of  courage, 
temperance  and  Judgment 

Socrate*  says :  "It  1*  now  tbe  women's  ton; 
let  us  proceed  to  give  them  a  similar  training. 
Socrates  anticipates  the  objections  sure  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  adversaries  of  his  plan. 
He  begins  by  asking  whether  female  dogs  an 
employed  In  hunting  and  guarding  flocks,  or 
whether  tbe  functions  of  bearing  and 
suckling  their  young  are  their  only 
one*.  The  answer  1*  that  they 
are  found  useful  for  the  same  purpose  for  which 
dogs  of  the  opposite  aex  are  employed.  'Women 
must  be  taught  mule,  gymnastics  and  tbe  art 
of  war.  Plato  now  anticipate*  tbe  first  serious 
objection  likely  to  be  raised  by  bis  ad- 
versaries. The  principle  ha*  already  been 
laid  down  that  people  are  to  work  according  to 
their  own  natures.  The  natures  of  men  and 
women  diner  much,  the  one  from  tba  other ;  It 
appears  Inconsistent,  therefore,  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  held  capable  of  performing  tbe  same 
offices.  Tbe  argument  which  follow*  brlog* 
in  view  the  fact  that  tbe  intellectual 
capacities  of  women  an  a*  various  a*  those  of 
men,  and  that  physical  unlikeneBS  among  man 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  unllkeneesof  capacity 
and  pursuit.  "A  bald  man."  be  says, 
"is  unlike  a  man  with  bah*,  bat  both 
alike  can  exercise  the  cobbler**  trade." 
The**  propositions  enunciated  so  many  agta 
ago  have  been  taken  np  in  oar  time  and  un- 
folded before  a  wondering  public,  to  wboa 
they  have  appeared  tbe  embodiment  of  a 
dangerou*  heresy.  Those  wbo  should  have 
been  students  of  Plato,  college-bred  men,  h* 
cognizant  of  these  statement*  as  made  by  him, 
have  often  failed  to  perceive  their  significance. 
Those  only  whose  heart's  tova  and  hupsratlon 
have  led  them  to  seek  tbe  perfect  measure  of 
tight  have  been  cognizant  of  tba  foot 
that  justice  to  all  1*  safety  for  alL 
Socrate*  calls  attention  to  tho  dex- 
terity exhibited  by  men  tn  callings  supposed 
especially  fitting  and  profitable  to  women.  He 
mentions  the  art  of  weaving  and  tbe  wfMag  of 
sweetmeat*  and  pancakes,  "In  which,"  fee 
says,  "womankind  doss  really  appear  to 
be  great."  [Laughter.]  Men  bakers  do 
sometimes  attain  excellence  in  thaws 
things.  "And  so,"  say*  Socrates,  "m 
the  administration  of  tbe  state,  neither  a  woman 
at  a  woman,  nor  a  man  as  a  man,  has  any  spe- 
cial function,  but  tbe  gift*  of  natara  oreaquaUy 
diffused  In  both  sexes. 

Later  Socrate*  says  that  tba  hast  mam  an  to 
marry  tbe  best  women;  and  the  latter,  avaa 
whan  forsaking  their  feminine  habiliments  tor 
those  of  men,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  havnsf 
virtu*  for  their  robe. 

Plato's  Ideal  state  could  only  be  attorned  by 
tbe  co-operation  of  men  and  women  on  equal 
terms  In  It*  duties  and  offices,  and  be  demands 
this  co-operatlon  in  the  belief  that  no  society  can 
be  truly  prosperous  or  happy  which  denies  any 
one  of  the  claim*  of  Ideal  Justice. 

It  is  tbe  slavish  aspect  of  sex  against  which 
Plato  would  uiakekwar,  as  Inconsistent  with 
true  progress,  women  and  children  are 
sot  to  be  considered  as  bell  egging 
to  men.  but  men,  women  and 
children  all  belong  to  tbe  stats,  and  ore  all  to 
share  Its  duties,  the  women  a*  co-workers  wttb 
the  men  and  tbe  children  a*  learners. 

Doe*  history  say  that  Plato  was  right  or 
wrong  F  I  look  al  our  own  coontry  and  at 
Franca;  I  look  at  England  today;  on*  man 
stands  with  the  idea  of  right— stands  aad  will 
not  yield  an  Inch;  I  suppose  be  to  down  now  hi 
a  certain  sense,  but  he  stands  stOL  [Loud  ap- 
pUase.1 
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Concord,  July  28.— Mr.  Webstar  and  Mr. 
Worcester  would  nave  turned  pala  In  their 
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an  utter  singleness."  It  was  tbe  incom- 
parable earnestness  with  which  Socrates 
sought  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  hm  true-self, 
bidden  I  ehlnd  Its  illusive  manifestation. 
th:ii  caused  the  Dalnhic  Oracle  to  call  him 
"The  wisest  among;  mortals."  The  whole 
question  of  a  sett,  lree,  intelligent  mortal  is 
bound  up  with  tbe  problem  of  tbe  one  and 
tbe  mam-,  a  steadfast  unity  of  being  amidst 
an  evauesceut  multiplicity  of  manHesta- 
ilons.  No  mere  collectivity  can  be  a  self. 
Wt>  must  start  with  unity  or  we  shall  not 
arrivo  at  It  That  unity  i*  tbe  conscious 
aelf  which  starts  on  e\erv  search  alone. 

ibis  evening  a  large  audience  troth ered 
to  bear  Professor  C.  C.  Shoe*  ford,  formerly 
ot  Cornell  University.  Proieasor  Shack* 
lord  is  well  known  to  tbe  older  resident*. 
of  Corn  ord.  Some  forty  years  ago  tbe 
"academy"  at  Concord  was  an  institution 
which  was  known  for  miles  around,  and 
pnuils  flocked  to  this  temple  of  learning 
from  all  the  surrounding-  towns.  Among 
the  moH  popular  principals  which  the 
academy  ever  had  was  Professor  tihack- 
ford.  the  sp+  a  tor  of  the  evening.  This  fact 
doubtless  amounted  for  the  large  number 
of  Concordiaus  who  ware  present  at  tha 
lecture. 

Professor  Sbackford  spoke  on  "Plato  and 
the  Sophists."  and  hiRdinrnuree  wo*  a  fine 
exposition  of  the  character  of  the  sophists 
in  Plato's  time.  They  (tbe  sophists)  were 
influential  citizens  and  practical  politicians. 
It  is  only  in  re  con  t  times,  ltowsver,  that  a 
v.  ord  has  .ifcen  said  in  tb*-ir  favor,  for  not 
only  wrijer  -.  but  philosophers,  have  joined 
in  their  chorus  of  reprobation.  Continuing, 
the  speaker  crave  extracts  from  tnewntinie* 
of  Hegel  and  otber  distinguished  writers. 
giving  their  views  on  the  sophists.  Plato's 
analysis  of  tbe  character  of  the 
sophist  was  then  taken  up.  Tbe  soph- 
ist* were  rightly  called  falw  guides, 
against  whom  Plato's  wrath  was 
justly  kindled.  The  philosopher  sought  to 
make  the  body  healthy,  but  the  sophist 
dealt  in  cosmetics,  and  preparations  wbtoh 
gave  the  outward  appearance  for  health. 
feocratea  wns  a  sopblBt.  as  far  a*  sharing  La 
the  exercise  of  free  speculation. 

ProfwMor  bnacKford  then  considered  at 
length  the  position  of  Plato  in  regard  to 
tho  theoretical  system  of  isolations.  Ideas 
were  necessary,  they  were  universal,  and 
be  who  would  instruct  men  in  necessary 
and  universal  thinm  mnstadoot  some  dif- 
ferent method  than  that  of  tba  sophist. 

Tomorrow  moruiug  the  eighth  session  of 
tbe  school  closes,  with  a  lecture  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston. 


stupendous  structures  of  letters  was  a  baa*  of 
rare  tntallectua)  thought,  which  was  appre- 
ciated by  tbe  sUKtsoiui  of  philosophy  In 
ausndiuca.  MfirAlufr's  topic  was  Plato, 
concerning  an/f  mig/Ul  Sell'^/^a^ 

In  opening  mfit^ytTSh.  /lgerBawoled 
some  time  toi>st>vinaT  thk  >Riafl  character  of 
man.  t\>\  mid  in  bfhu  fmm  best  friend, 
said  the  m-<  ilrer,  'Hbm*J  nrfisf  at  the  oatset 
he  t»o  of  bim.  or  at  least  a  doubj*  relation 
in  blnv,  since  there  can  <••  no   fellowship  in 
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ZOLA  AT  CONCORD. 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson  finds  It  neces* 
eary  to  perform  for  his  own  paper  the  explan- 
atory service  which  he  on  occasion  so  skilfully 
rendered  tbe  etssyp  of  his  fellow- philosophers 
of  tbe  Concord  school ;  and  It  Is  In  no  deroga- 
tory spirit  tbat  we  judge  tbe  exegesis  to  be 
more  Interesting  than  the  text.  The  develop- 
ment of  tbe  Idea  shows,  In  tbe  professor*, 
words,  tbat  "no  offence  to  Jesus1'  wi« 
Intended  In  ranking  Emlle  Zoli  and  tbe 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  on  an  equal* 
ity  as  exponents  of  what  be  styles  tbe 
' '  iroc  p  of  tbe  day  of  judgment1' ; 
and,  this  being  granted,  we  are  taken 
a  step  farther,  and  shown  that.  In  addition  to 
his  claim  to  regard  as  an  ironist,  if .  Zola  '  'Is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  earuest  writers  of 
our  time,"  and  "bis  later  books  are  tba  best 
studies  In  bocIsI  economy."  Condemning 
newspaper  report*  of  vice  and  crime  for  tbe 
reason  tbat  tbey  merely  record  disagreeable 
facts  without  polntlog  tbe  wsy  to  any  remedy, 
and  classing  as  "abominations"  the  writings 
of  Sue,  Ds  Husaet,  Provost  and  Daudet*  Zola's 
novels  are  commended  as  showing  tbe  csuses 
of  lbs  wickedness  of  tbe  world,  and  Its  effects 
upon  men's  lives  and  characters,  and  thus  sug- 
gesting a  remedy  and  rousing  as  to  apply  It. 
Here,  according  to  Professor  Davidson,  as 
found  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  Zola  abeve 
novelists  wbo  picture  tbe  decant  sW*  «f 
society.  We  naad,  above  all  things,  bs  sayi, 
to  bo  aroused  to  a  keen  sense  of  ths  low  moral 
condition  and  tbe  bldooos  lives  of  a  large  duu- 
ber  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  oar  current 
literature,  sklmmlog  tbe  re*  pec  table  surface  Of 
society,  leaves  us  unstirred  and  undisturbed. 
"1  firmly  bellsve,"  bs  deolarst,  "tbat  ulas- 
teutbsof  our  hypocritical,  smasculatod,  super- 
ficial, love-lorn  novel  literature  Is  far  more 
demoralising  than  the  true,  faithful,  maaly 
work  of  Zola." 

This  msy  ba  oorrsct  as  to  philosophy.  Loos 
erudite,  but  mora  plainly  practical  mlads 
might  Inqulrs  wbstbar  tba  Talus,  as  social 
studies,  which  at  Zvla  claims  for  tba  "Rou- 
gon-lfsquari"    series,   and   which   Prafeasor 
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DavldtOB  aectpts,  li  rMl  tr  IctKIea*.  If  tM 
French  realist  bu  picture*  only  txoepttoa*, 
aet  classes,  ud  bu  deliberately  ehMa  U 
paint  with  mod  Instead  of  with  elear  color,  for 
the  like  of  producing  noTtl  cfftctf,  ki  li  a- 
titled  to  no  consideration  at  ■  sao  rails  t  or 
»d  irttot.  Thii,  wo  feir,  it  too  oat*. 
Wbo,  with  «  healthy  Bind,  oao  accept  tbs 
eitrtTifiaDcea  of  luxurious  tIm  la  "Ns*»" 
u  an  inspiration  to  g o  out  ud  labor  for  tfco 
reform  of  such  a  world  u  it  taere  pictured  r 
In  the  bin  apartment  home  In  "PotBoalUo," 
each  mite  of  which  contain*  atoro  dull  aad  na- 
Intereitlnc  moral  dlrtlaen  than  the  other, 
retklaf  with  realistic  fllth.  front  the  anwathed 
dlthet  In  the  sculler?  to  the  fool  pallet!  la  the 
servants'  f  arret,  who  wOl  dlaoorer  a  "d**a- 
ened  sympathy  with  human  nrflrrlaf  *>? 

So  on*  will  bo  affected  In  thii  way,  bouaae 
none  belleTO  that  then  an  toch  penoaaar 
inch  condition*  of  toclety,  except  at  boUtod 
ewe*.  Nana  may  bay*  eiitlod;  bat  *o,  aaao 
In  a  generation,  wo  hart  a  Joan  Pomeroy. 
Neither  I*  a  typo,  and  no  more  useful  moral 
awakenlnc  can  be  prodaood  by  a  roolbUo 
romaneo  depleting  tb*  nnttrory  laeidoata  of 
the  ctreor  of  the  one,  than  la  tb*  PoUo* 
Queue  chronicle  of  tb*  ■mar'  ia 
which  tb*  other  hacked  up  Uttl*  boy* 
with  hi*  Jick-knlrt.  If  it  1*  needful  to  ana** 
•occlety  to  tb*  rameyal  of  Ike  oao*** 
of  ctII,  it  I*  not  to  be  accomplished  1*  thai 
w*y.  Any  eontebtntlona  visitor  of  tb*  Aa- 
■odattd  Charitlel,  any  probation  oSoerleoar 
cwrt.,  conld  <«U  Prt******  DnUn*  tin 
truth  In  on*  boor  than  he  can  extract  from  all 
the  fancleo  of  Zola'*  to-called  aoeal  ttadi**, 
which  bold  Tory  much  the  tame  relation  to 
the  economy  or  life  that  the.  laeahntioaa  of 
the  Concord  eohool  bear  to  phlloeepUoal 
thought. 

Boston  Post 
Julv   ?30,    1886 
vale  VttiLOcTSPHams. 

Hn.  Bow*  Baa  l*j*n  ill  Word  at  Oomeerd'e 

£amnser  School* 

Cokcorb,  July  ».— [Special.]— A  Urge 
audience  attended  the  clos*g  lector*  in  the 
season's  court*  of  tie  Scho*U*r*P**jiotpby  tklt 
knorntng.  Arias*  IhoSy pSeient  were  the 
f onnder  tod  4eVn  <jf  lAoAchdbl ,  the  T*n*rabl* 
philosopher,  %\.  VBeafnson  Alcott,  and  Mlu 
\AlcoU.  Mn.  Julia  Ward  Howe  had  a  con- 
.cnlal  tubject  in  "Woman  In  Plato'a  Repub- 
,,"and  dealt  with  It  In  her  ntual  rracefal 
'nd  incitlve  manner.  Below  are  presented 
iTeral  pattaget  from  tb*  lecture : 
'  "Plato's  great  work. the  Republic, It  dedica- 
te to  tue  siote  and  justice.  In  order  to  Ulna- 
rate  It*  nature  and  condition ,  he  hat  drawn 
n  elaborate  plotorn  ofaitale  which  Bhould 
-lie  entirety  and  etrlctlr  governed  by  lu  rulet. 
1  be  supposed  potltlon  of  women  in  the  Re- 
rjublic  eundt  in  clot*  connection  with  the 
whole  idea  of  what  a  ttate  ihould  be;  and  in 
thlt  whole,  the  first  demand  made  it  for  a 
special  education.  Education,  at  apoken  of 
by  Plato  in  book  11  of  the  Republic,  contltts, 
first,  In  Instilling  Into  the  mind  of  youth 
botloni  of  the  dlvle*  whiob  correspond  with 
our  hiibett  views  of  character.  To  this  end, 
the  fictions  of  the  poet*  shall  bo  carefully 
weighed,  and  those  of  them  which  repre- 
sent the  gods  a*  capable  of  actions  which 
we  shall  call  unworthy  in  men  shall 
not  to  be  brought  to  tb*  knowledge  of  the 
young.  The  second  point  demands  the  rejec- 
tion and  withholding  of  all  tuch  views  of  a  life 
after  death  at'  lhall  cauae  it  to  D*  regarded 
with  fear  or  abhorrence,  for  such  feelings  ln- 
spire^men  with  cowardice.  Lamentations  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  left  to  women,  and  not  even 
to  women  who  are  good  for  anything.  Women 
are  indeed,  as  it  were,  commlaaloned  to  do 
the  mourning  of  tb*  world,  that  is,  to  attend 
to  bll  of  its  formal  rules  la  that  dlrootioa.  They 
are  alto  auppotod  or  expected  to  cbtrisa  in 
their  heart  a  deep,  silent  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  friends  for  which  the  burry  of  active  life 
leavea  men  but  Uttie  time.  Plato  represent* 
hit  beat  women  at  Ilk*  hi*  men.  Death  aball 
not  appear  to  them  either  u  irrevocable  loos 
•r  *a  *uraad  aepareUam. 

"Bocralet  taji:  'It  la  now  the  women's 
turn ;'  let  us  proceed  to  giv*  them  a  similar 
tralclnr.  Bocratt*  anticipate*  lb*  objection* 
■-urn  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  adversaria* 
of  hit  plan.  He  begins  by  asking  wbslher  fe- 
male dogs  are  employed  lu  birntlng  tod  guard- 
tig  Hocks,  or  whether  the  function!  of  hearing 
*id  suckling  their  yoong  are  their  only  o*«*. 
The  answer  it  that  tbey  ax*  fouod  useful  for 
tbe  tame  purpose  for  which  doct  of  the  oppo- 
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bile  sex  wo  employed.  Wouoo  mint  be 
taught  music.  gymnastic*  tod  the  art  of  war. 
Plato  now  anticipate*  the  first  MliOfU  sbjee- 
tlon  like)*  to  be  raised  by  hit  adrenar.ee. 
Tbe  priaclple  has  already  been  laid  down 
tbnt  people  are  to  work  according  to  their 
own  natures.  The  nature*  of  man  aad 
women  differ  much,  tbe  one  from  tbe  other; 
It  appears  Inconsistent,  therefore,  to  say  that 
they  shell  beheld  capable  of  performing  tb* 
6sme  offices.  The  argument  wbleh  follows 
brings  in  view  tbe  faot  that  tbe  Intellectual 
capacities  of  women  are  as  various  as  those  of 
men,  and  that  physical  nnllkeneae  among  men 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  unhkeness  of 
capacity  and  pursuit.  *A  bald  man,'  be  says, 
*ls  unlike  a  man  with  hair,  but  both  alike  oaa 
exerctte  tbe  cobbler's  trade.'  .  These  pro  poet- 
tions  enunciated  so  otsfiffs  are-  bar*  fcisn 
taken  op  In  our  time  and  unfolded  before  a 
wondering  public,  to  whom  tbey  have  ap- 
peared tbe  embodiment  of  a  dangerous  heresy. 
Those  wbo  have  been  student*  of  Plato, 
college*  bred  men.  If  cognizant  of  these  state- 
ment* as  made  by  him,  hay**  often  failed  to 
perceive  their  slgnlilcai.ee. 

4 'Those  only  whose  heart'*  lorn  aad  in* 
aplrailoo  have  led  them  to  seek  tbe  perfect 
measure  of  right  have  boon  cegnlsant  *f  the 
fsct  that  justice  to  all  Is  safety  for  all.  Socrates 
calls  attention  to  the  dexterity  exhibited  by 
men  In  callings  supposed  especially  fitting  and 
profitable  to  women.  Be  mentions  tbs  art  of 
weaving  and  the  making  of  sweetmeats  and 
pancakes,  'in  which/  ha  says,  'womankind 
does  really  appear  to  be  grant/  Men  bikers 
do  sometimes  attain  excellence  in  these  tblofc-% 
•And  so,T  says  Socrates,  'in  the  admlniatrn- 
Uonof  tbe  state,  neither  a  womas)  as  a  woman, 
nor  a  man  as  a  man,  bas  any  special  tucotlon, 
but  tbe  gifts  of  nature  are  equally  diffused  in 
both  sexes.'  .  .  .  Later,  Socrates  s*ys  that 
tbe  best  men  are  to  marry  the  boat  women; 
and  the  latter,  even  when  forsaking 
their  feminine  habiliments  for  those  of 
men,  are  to  bo  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing virtu*  for  their  rob*.  .  . 
Plato's  Ideal  state  conld  only  be  obtained  by 
the  co-operation  of  man  and  woman  on  equal 
terms  In  its  duties  and  offices,  and  he  demand* 
this  oo- operation  in  tbe*bellef  that  no  society 
can  be  truly  prosperous  or  happy  which  denies 
eny  one  of  tbe  claims  of  Ideal  justice.  .  .  . 
It  la  the  slavish  aspect  of  sex  against  which 
Plato  would  make  war,  as  Inconsistent  with 
true  progress.  Women  and  children  are  not 
to  bo  considered  u  belonging  to  men,  not 
men,  women  and  children  all  belong  to  the 
state,  and  are  all  to  share  Its  duties,  the 
women  as  co-workers  with  the  man  and  the 
children  as  learners.  ,  .  .  Does  history 
say  that  Plato  was  right  or  wrong?  I  look  at 
onr  own  country  and  at  France;  X  look  at 
England  today ;  one  man  stands  with  the  Idea 
of  right— stand*  and  will  not  yield  an  inch;  I 
suppose  he  Is  down  now  In  a  certain  sense, 
bnt  be  sganos  stfll." 


THE  MISSING  SOCIAL  LINK. 

1'hc  One  Tiling  lVeeded    to    Place     Ev«ry 

nnnuit  Being  on  a  Plane  of  £qo»jlly. 

lu  the  afternoon,  at    the   residence    of   Mrs. 

"William  Wheeler,  before   a   select  company  of 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  Professor  Davidson  read 

i  a  very  interesting  paper  oa  "The 'Missing  Social 

Link." 

Whatever,  said  ha,  may  be  the  ground  of 
evolution,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Its  general 
tendency  is  toward  the  production  or  manifesta- 
tion of  beings  more  and  more  richly  eudowed 
with  intelligence  and  with  Its  necessary  corre- 
late, moral  freedom.  True  freedom,  in  tbe  Urge 
sense,  means  that  each  individual  finds  all  other 
Individuals,  all  other  agencies,  ready  to  help 
him  in  realizing  what  he  desires  to  accomplish, 
or,  more  briefly,  wbat  be  desires.  But  be  will 
never  rind  other  individual!  ready  to  do  this 
until  bis  desires  coincide  with  their  desires,  and 
this,  again,  can  never  take  place  until  all  in- 
dividuals, through  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
telligence, come  to  see  that  there  is  a  common,  a 
universal  rood,  and  that  it  Is  only  by  seeking 
this  that  any  of  them  can  antra  at  freedom  or 
satisfaction.  Good  must  always  be  universal 
good,  else,  tn  the  long  run,  It  is  not  good  at  all. 

No  man  Is  free  who  cannot  at  any  time,  when 
be  la  In  health,  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and 
family  without  asking  permission  of  any  one. 
Moreover,— and  this  la  another  most  Important 
feet,— no  man  can  at  all  times  earn  such  a  live- 
lihood unless  be  has  a  direct  Interest  In  the  soil ; 
In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  land.  I  do 
cot  say  a  particolar  piece  of  land  which  Is  m- 
e'te-nabiv  bis.  I  might,  perhaps,  express  this 
better  by  saying  that  be  most  have  the  Inalien- 
able use  o'  a  certain  amount  of  land. 

The  B)  eakcr  thsn  detailed  at  length  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  society  known  as  tbe  family, 
the  community,  tbe  tribe,  tbe  state  and  the  na- 
tion, and  showed  bow  freedom  bad  been  lost 
through  tb*  introduction  of  the  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land,  which  bed  caused  tbe 
downfall  of  tbe  community. 

What,  continued  the  speaker,  do  yon  suppose 
was  tbe  first  that,  that  tbs  En?ll«h  settlers  in 
'his  country  did  ?  With  a  mervelloc*  instinct 
is  to  where  the  source  of  tree  freedom  eu,  ti- 
ly  purity  lav  they  restored  tbe  missing  social 
ink,  the  villas:*  community,  In  very  nearly  all 
ts  Germanic  simpllciiy,  and  this  restoration  is 
he  great  spring  of  all  onr  liberties.  Wbat  r  I 
hear  someone  say,  do  von  mean  to  tell  ns  that 
ftbe  first  settlers  in  America  were  communists  ? 
No,  I  don't  mean  that.  If  vou  use  communist  in 
the  modern  sense ;  but  I  do  mean  that  tbey  wen 
com  inn  nail  its,  and  that  tbe  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, most  of    them,    *ere    orlaiosllv  villages, 


communities,  owiiin?  their  land  in  common.  1 
say,  moreover,  that  it  was  tbe  free  spirit  nur- 
tured in  these  aud  similar  communities  that 
made  possible  the  glorious  Brrutrgle  for  freedom 
In  1776  and  that  makes  family  life  in  America 
today  the  purest  in  tbe  world.  Of  this  there  can 
b*  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Bnt,  nn fortunately,  in 
America  as  elsewhere  the  old  s'orr  of  individual 
sslnahDese  and  communal  thoughtlessness  re- 
peated itself  and  land  fell  more  and  mora  into 
private  "hands. 

in  most  respects  our  guvemiucu*  «■  wis*  ana 
exemplary.  In  only  on:  does  it  fall;  but  that 
one  Is  most  Important.  We  hsve  all  tbe  essen- 
tials of  liberty  except  the  most  essential— an 
Inalienable. means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
every  human  being  who  is  willing  to  work,  a 
means  which  leaves  him  otherwise  free  and  the 
equal  of  every  other  human  belnc.  1  wish  to 
maintain  that  tbe  only  way  to  rearf*  this  end  jj 
to  restore,  from  one  end  of  the  repablic  to  the 
other,  the  primitive,  Germanic,  Aryan,  freedom 
fostering  village  community,  and  to  abolish 
enttrly  private  property  In  land. 

Some  of  you  may  think  I  am  an  advocate  of 
communism  or  socialism  in  tbe  French  sense. 
Very  far  from  It  i  It  is  just  to  avoid  snch  vaga- 
ries as  communism  abd  economic  socialism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  industrial  aristocracy  and 
tyranny  on  tbe  other,  that  1  advocais  commu- 
nsltsm,  which  la  tbe  basis  of  perfective  socialism 
and  a  perfect  society.  It  is  hecauss  I  believe  tn 
private  property,  free  for  every  person  t  and 
that  is  not  poisiole,  save  on  a  basis  of  communal 
property.  There  are  three  kinds  of  property — 
peritonei  or  family  property,  communal  property 
snd  state  property.  At  the  present  day  our.  de- 
fective economic  system,  reducing,  tbe  mass 
of  our  population  to  wa?e  slavery,  and  leaving 
the  few  to  roll  In  demoralizing  riches,  threatens 
os  wiib  one  of  two  evils,  each  fatal  to  true  free- 
dom,—on  the  one  bsni  an  Industrial  oppressive 
oligarchy,  on  the  other  an  all-levelling  commun- 
ism. The  only  way  to  avoid  these  two  extremes 
1  maintain  to  be  to  restore  the  vjllam  communi- 
ty and  give  every  human  beins:  that  condition  of 
freedom  without  which  tbe  title  is  tbe  merest 
mockery.  And  we  mnst  not  on'y  give  every 
person  this  condition,  but  we  must  force  him  to 
accept  It.  By  doing  this  we  shall  free  ourselves 
from  every  duty  of  charity  toward  him,— a  con- 
summation, for  bis  sake  more  than  for  ours,  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

In  the  second  place.  I  mnst  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  we  are  to  restore  tbe  commnntty 
as  It  existed  2000  years  ago  tn  tbs  forest*  of 
Germany,  or  even  1000  years  ago  In  King 
Alfred's  England.  We  must  restore  it  in  tbe 
form  which  it  would  now  bare  If  Its  existence 
had  been  nnlnterrupted  and  Its  development 
normal,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  needs  of  oa 
time. 

In  tbe  third  place,  I  mnst  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  all  the  land  of  tbe  nation  is  sud- 
denly to  be  resumed  by  tbe  nation  and  parcelled 
out  among  communities  without  regard  to 
private  rights  now  leg.-  lly  allowed.  The  way 
to  go  to  work  is,  to  prevent  tbe  nation 
from  squandering  any  more  of  lu  landed  wealth 
upon  Individuals,  to  Drovide  for  tbe  recovery  of 
so  mnch  more  as  can  with  justice  be  rsoorared, 
and  In  future  to  seise  every  opportunity  for  buy- 
ing back  on  favorable  terms  what  has  already 
been  parted  with.  In  this  way  It  would  all,  no 
doubt,  be  resumed  as  rapidly  as  would  be  sat* 
pedlent.  This  land  tbns  placed  should  than  be 
let  out  to  commnniUes  on  such  terms  as  would 
make  the  total  land  tax  meet  all  the  nations  ex- 
penditure!,  thus  leaving  Industry  untrammelled. 
At  tbe  same  time,  It  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
truly  religious  and  philanthropic  men  to  collect 
communities  and  lead  them  out  to  tbe  land* 
offered  ny  the  state.  This  is  tbe  only  true  way 
to  relieve  the  wretchedne**  of  our  frost  crtisa. 

Fourthly,  I  mnst  cot  be  understood  to  mean 
that  all  the  members  of  a  community  are  to  be 
compelled  to  reside  in  that  community.  There 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  freedom  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  tn  the  power  to  change  one's  com- 
munity. All  that  tbe  community  should  de- 
mand of  the  Individual  should  be  that  be  pay 
his  taxes,  not  ask  for  charity,  said,  when  at 
home,  take  part  In  the  communal  assembly. 
Under  these  restrictions,  Moassaxy  for  ascend 
freedom,  tbe  members  might  be  allowed  to  Uvs 
where  they  liked.  As  to  the  functions  of  the 
communal  assembly,  I  will  mention  only  a  tew 
besides  the  equable  division  of  tbs  land.  Such 
are:  tbe  oars  of  public  education,  of  pwbuc 
morality,    of     public    amusements,    of    public 


hygiene ;  reflations  with  rejrard  to 
tbs  admission  of  new  members,  tbs  inurodoc- 
uod  of  inachinerv,  tb*  sale  of  liquor,  and,  above 
all,  the  graduation  of  crtiaea*.  Clttasfisbln 
oughLl  balisva,  to  bo  a  degree   like  doctor  of 
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gaps  were  well  and  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Harris, 
Professor  Davidson  and  others,  who  have  done 
double  service.  Some  of  them  who  were 
obliged  to  cancel  their  engagements  soot  the 
papers  which  they  had  prepared,  and  these 
were  read  by  essayists  who  were  present. 

The  opening  session  of  tbe  school  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  was  more  largely  attended 
than  that  of  any  previous  term,  and  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  there  was  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents from  abroad  than  usual.  There  has  also 
been  a  good  attendance  of  Concord  people,  par- 
ticularly at  the  lectures  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  The  personnel  of  the  school  seemed 
cbauTcd  also,  aud  there  have  been  a  very 
few  philosophers  of  tbe  Impractical  sort  at  tbe 
Hillside  cbapel.  The  regular  attendance  has 
been  larger  than  In  any  previous  year,  and  the 
school  is  apparently  ^troncrer  than  ever  before, 
and  j^  obsessed  of  sufficient  vitality  to  keep  it 
alive  for  many  years  to  come.  The  work  done 
has  bc?n  certainly  as  valid  as  formerly,  and  in 
some  respects  it  hm  be:neven  more  satisfactory. 

The  first  week  of  tbe  term  was  devoted  ton 
eonsidcia  ion  of  Dante  and  bis  Divine  Comedy, 
and  tbe  second  to  that  of  Plato's  Philosophy. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  the 

eLpers  on  the  first  topic  proved  of  considerable 
tercet  to  the  general  public,  while,  for  the 
same  reason,  those  of  the  second  week  were 
much  more  abstruse  and  were  calculated  to  de- 
light the  strictly  philosophic  mind.  Noticeable 
among  these  last  were  those  of  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alger  on  "An  Immortal  Self,  Tbs  Platonic 
Idea  and  Vital  Organisation"  by  Edmund 
Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  of  Hempstead,  Tex.,  and 
"The  Permenide4"  by  S.  H.  Emery,  jr.  The 
venerable  dean  of  tbe  school,  A.  Bionion  Alcott, 
though  In  feeble  health,  has  attended  two  of  the 
morning  sessions.  The  prospectus  for  next  year 
includes  lectures  on  "Ariatotle  and  bacon,  wl.h 
a  Glance  at  Shakespeare,''  snd  possibly  a  sym- 
posium on  "Ontology." 


Tbe  etirbth  term  of  the  Concord  summer 
school  of  philosophy  closed  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  was  found 
necetsary  to  make  several  changes  In  the  printed 
programme  at  the  very  opening  of  tbe  term, 
owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  some  of  those 
wbo  had   been  announced   to  read   papers,  the 


WOMAN  LS  PLATO'S   BEPXTBLIC. 

Co-Operatlnn  of  Men  and  \Tomtn  In  the 
Duties  and  Offices  of   the    Stmt*. 

Yesterday  morning  was  the  closing  session  of 
the  term,  and  there  was  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  of  the  season  present  to 
hear  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  her  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  "Woman  In  Plato's  Republic." 
The  venerable  dean  of  the  school,  A_  Bronson 
Alcott,  rode  down  shortly  after  9  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  aud  his 
nurse.  He  occupied  an  armchair  on  the  plat- 
form during  the  reading  of  tbe  paper.  He 
recognized  several  of  those  present,  and  seemed 
In  very  good  spirits. 

Plato's  great  work,  the  Republic,  said  Mrs. 
Howe,  is  dedicated  to  the  state  and  justice.  In 
order  to  Illustrate  its  nature  and  condition,  he 
has  drawn  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  state  which 
should  be  entirely  and  strictly  governed  by  Its 
rules.  Tbe  supposed  position  of  women  in  the 
Republic  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
whole  idea  of  what  a  state  should  be ;  and  in  this 
whole,  the  first  demand  made  is  for  a  special 
education.  Education,  as  spoken  of  by  Plato 
in  book  xi.  of  the  Republic,  consists,  first,  in 
instilling  into  tbe  mini  of  youth  notions  of  the 
divine  which  correspond  with  our  highest  views 
of  character.  Tbe  second  point  demands  the 
rejection  and  withholding  of  all  such 
views  of  a  life  after  death  as  shall  cause 
It  to  be  regarded  with  fear  or  abhorrence ; 
for  such  feelings  inspire  men  with   cowardice. 

In  Plato's  order,  the  elders  are  to  rule  the 
young  people;  and,  of  tbe  elders,  the  rest. 
These  rulers  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
state. 

The  first  object  of  education  Is,  then,  the 
right  understanding  of  justice,  which  is  to  be 
acquired  by  the  right  understanding  of  courage, 
temperance  and  judgment. 

Socrates  says  :  "It  Is  now  the  women's  turn  ; 
let  ns  proceed  to  give  them  a  similar  training. 
Socrates  anticipates  the  objection*  sure  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  adversaries  of  his  plan. 
He  begins  by  asking  whether  female  dogs  are 
employed  in  hnutlog  and  guarding  flocks,  or 
whether  tbe  functions  of  bearing  and 
suckling  their  young  are  their  only 
ones.  The  answer  Is  that  they 
are  fonnd  useful  for  the  seme  purpose  for  which 
dogs  of  the  opposite  sex  are  employed.  Women 
must  be  taught  music,  gymnastic*  and  the  art 
of  war.  Plato  now  anticipates  the  hrst  serious 
objection  Ukely  to  be  raised  by  bis  sd- 
versarree.  The  principle  has  already  been 
laid  down  that  people  axe  to  work  according  to 
their  own  natures.  The  natures  of  men  and 
women  differ  much,  tbe  one  from  the  other;  it 
appears  inconsistent,  therefore,  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  held  capable  of  performing  the  same 
offices.  Tbe  argument  which  foljowa  brings 
m  view  the  fact  that  the  Intellectual 
capacities  of  women  are  as  various  as  those  of 
men,  and  that  physical  onlikeness  among  men 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  unllkeness  of  capacity 
acd  pursuit.  "A  bald  man,"  he  says, 
"is  unliko  a  man  with  hair,  but  both 
alike  can  exercise  the  cobbler's  trade." 
These  propositions  enunciated  so  many  age* 
ago  have  been  taken  up  in  our  time  and  on- 
folded  before  a  wondering  public,  to  whom 
they  have  appeared  the  embodiment  of  a 
dangerous  heresy.  Those  who  shonld  have 
been  student*  of  Plato,  college-bred  men,  if 
cognisant  of  theae  statements  as  made  by  hlu, 
hare  often  failed  to  perceive  their  significance. 
Tnose  only  whose  heart's  lore  and  Inspiration 
have  led  them  to  seek   the  perfect  measure  of 
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right  have  been  cognisant  of  the  far* 
that  initios  10  all  U  safety  tor  alL 
Socrates  eaJla  attention  to  the  dex- 
terity exhibited  by  men  to  callings  supposed 
especially  fitting  ana  profitable  to  woman.  Ha 
mentions  tba  art  of  wearing  and  tba  m*tHwg  gf 
sweetmeats  and  pancakes,  "la  which,"  ha 
aaya,  "womankind  doaa  really  appear  to 
be  gnat."  [Laachler.]  Men  osiers  do 
somednme  attain  excellence  tn  theee 
thing*.  "And  ao,"  aaya  Soeraaas,  "in 
the  administration  of  the  state,  neither  a  woman 
a$  a  woman,  nor  a  man  at  a  man,  haa  any  spe- 
cial function,  bnt  the  gift*  of  natnra  areeaanurr 
dunued  m  both  sexes?' 

Later  Socrates  aaya  that  tba  beat  man  are  to 
marry  the  ben  women;  and  the  Utter,  eren 
when  foreaklng  their  feminine  habUimanta  for 
thoae  of  men,  are  to  be  looked  upon  aa  haTma? 
virtue  for  their  robe. 

Plato's  Ideal  aula  could  only  be  attained  by 
tba  co-operation  of  men  and  women  on  equal 
terms  in  lie  dories  and  offices,  and  he  demand* 
thli  co-operation  In  the  belief  that  noaodety  can 
be  truly  proeperona  or  happy  which  denies  any 
one  of  the  claims  of  Ideal  justice. 

It  la  the  ilaviih  aspect  of  sex  against  which 
Plato  wonld  make  war,  aa  inconsistent  with 
true  progress.  Women  and  children  art 
not  to  be  considered  aa  """"—if-* 
to  men.  bnt  men,  women  ana 
children  all  belong  to  the  aula,  and  are  all  to 
share  Its  duties,  the  women  aa  co-workara  with 
the  men  and  the  children  aa  learners. 
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COSCORD   SCUOOL    OF    PWlOSOPIir. 

THE   GROUNDS    OFMMMOBTALITV/ 

-  ^•jL^3B7*r£co5COBD,Jaly29. 
The  philosophical  grounds  for  our  certain- 
ty of  an  eternal  life  were  given  in  most  con- 
vincing terms  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  In  his  es- 
say before  the  Concord  School.  His  starting 
point  was  the  unity  which  Plato  established 
as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the 
many,  their  underlying  and  uniting  self-con- 
scious substance,  their  cause  and  creator. 
He  next  showed  that  this  self-conscious  to- 
tality has  a  threefoldness  in  its  act.  There 
are  many ;  there  is  One ;  and  their  unity  by 
means  of  the  triune  nature  of  the  One  ena- 
bles us  to  justify  the  faith  of  man  in  his  one- 
ness with  God  and  his  consequent  immortal- 
ity. The  Christian  thought  of  the  trinity,  or 
the  union  of  the  one  and  the  many,  enables 
man  to  prove  as  a  necessary  truth  bis  insep- 
arability from  God.  In  God,  the  first  or 
6elf-active  principle,  knowing  and  will- 
ing are  one;  and  in  knowing  himself  he 
creates  a  second  like  himself  in  all  particu- 
lars and  with  the  additional  quality  of  deriva- 
tion from  the  first.  The  second,  in  knowing 
and  willing  himself,  creates  a  (bird,  who,  to 
be  like  the  second,  must  possess  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  derivation  (or  difference  from 
pure  self-activity)  from  the  pure  passivity  o! 
space  up  to  the  image  of  pure  self-activity— 
man.  The  third, moreover, being  in  thelikeness 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second,  Is  also  thinking 
and  willing  in  one ;  and  so  becomes  at  one  > 
with  the  other  two  or  returns  to  the  one,  and 
completes  the  circle.  The  three  are  therefore 
one  and  three,  or  three  In  one,  aa  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  CAree,  and  yet  are  one 
triangle.  This  truth  was  expressed  much 
more  elaborately  by  Mr.  Alger,  but  these  are 
its  most  important  steps.  And  the  dialectic, 
which  la  the  only  sure  method  of  arriving  ai 
truth,  is  the  method  by  which  this  insight  is 
obtained.  His  next  step  wm  to  show  how 
the  soul  of  man  Is  created  anil  bow  it  differs 
from  plant  and  animal  life,  in  that  it  realizes 
in  Itself  individually  the  self-activity  which  is 
immortal,  while  animal  and  plant  only  real- 
ize this  in  species.  God  the  Father  is  the 
source  and  originator,  the  self-thinking; 
God  the  Son  is  the  word  or  spoken  thought 
of  God  the  Father;  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  first  determination  of  the  spoken 
thought  or  word ;  is  Being.  Philosophy  thus 
stands  side  by  side  with  Christian  theology 
in  its  fundamental  principle,  and  the  Bible, 
in  so  far  as  it  utters  the  word  of  God  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ,  who  Is  that  Word,  is  onr 
source  of  inspiration.  It  had  taken  the 
speaker  forty  years,  he  said,  to  discover  this 
beautiful  truth  of  "God  over  us,  Christ  with 
us,  the  Holy  Spirit  In  ns,"  aa  Bev.  Phillip. 
Brooks  said  not  long  ago,  In  one  of  hlaaer- 
mone. 

To  realize  In  oar  own  self-activtty  this  per- 
fect union  with  God,  we  must  sacrMce,  crta- 
clfy,  our  aelflsh  aelvea.  We  gain  the  fulness 
of  the  universal  life  by  conquering  the  par-l 
ticular  or  aelfieh  life.  We  die  to  aelf  and 
thus  become  reborn,  or  born  again,  into  the! 
life  of  the  universal,  all-embracing  spirit. 

And  this  universal  spirit  is  not  iu<-  tuaue, 
undetermined,  negative  and  self-annulling 
spirit  of  the  Orientals ;  but  a  definite,  self-de- 
termined, positive  and  self-revealing  per- 
sonality—a  God  iu  whom  man's  eelf-activlty 
rinds  its  archetype,  and  not  Its  denial.  He  is 
not  the  Indian  Brahu  whose  uncunscloua- 


ne«s  finds  no  difference  between  good  and 
evil  and  whom  man  can  reach  only  through 
attaining  that  same  unconsciousness  of  all 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil ;  but  the  Cliris- 
tian  God,  whose  self-consciousness  sees  and 
marks  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
and  with  whom  man  can  become  at  one  only 
by  marking  and  living  up  to  this  distinction. 
He  conquers  evil  by  good ;  does  not  turn  the 
two  into  one.  He  puts  evil  down;  kills  it; 
fights  against  it,  whether  it  be  with- 
in or  without  himself;  and  does  not 
foster  aud  pet  it,  or,  for  fear  of 
becoming  unpopular,  neglect  to  speak 
his  word  and  do  his  deed  in  that 
liattle /or  the  right,  which,  to  be  successful, 
must  slso  lie  a  battle  against  the  irrono.  The 
outcome  of  tills  spirit  is  seen  in  the  greater 
civilization  (which  is  bnt  another  name  for 
self-activity)  of  Western  over  Eastern  na- 
tions). The  more  fully  the  self  is  freely  real- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  its  being,  the  higher  rises  the  tide 
of  civilization.  And  at  this  point  most  stu- 
dents of  East  Indian  literature  and  religion 
would  take  issue  with  Mr.  Alger  in  bis  state- 
ment that  the  Buddhist  Xirvuna  is  hut  an- 
other name  for  the  annihilation  of  selfishness 
and  the  consequent  realization  of  that  self- 
consciousness  which  is  its  opposite.  The 
words  of  Buddha  as  well  as  the  state 
of  East  Indian  civilization  point  ''far 
more  clearly  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
namely,  that  their  originating  principle 
i«  an  unconscious  or  non  entitv  J«*  **-'■''  ■" 
distinctions  *f  good  and  evil  disappear,  and 
that  the  way  to  attain  it  is  by  realizing  one's 
self  the  unconsciousness  not  only  of  selfish- 
ness, but  also  of  self-activity.  And  this  Is 
annihilation.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  origi- 
nating principle  of  the  West,  which  is  a  con- 
scious entity  in  which  good  haa  annulled 
evil  and  exists  as  self  active  good,  the  way  to 
attain  which  is  by  realizing  in  one's  self,  by  the 
annulment  of  selfishness,  the  perfect  self- 
active  consciousness  of  the  good.  And  this 
is  immortality. 

Mr.  Alger's  paper,  as  a  whole,  shows  a 
wonderful  insight  into  truth,  with  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  elegant  diction  which 
places  it  In  the  front  rank  of  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  day. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  light  was 
thrown  npon  the  work  of  Socrates  in  com- 
bating the  Sophists  by  the  essay  of 
Professor  C.  C.  Shackford  of  Cornell 
University.  The  Sophists  were  very  good 
sort  of  men,  they  were  the  teachers  and 
preachers  of  the  community,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  time,  led  exemplary  lives.  If 
Socrates  had  not  arisen,  they  would  have 
plodded  on,  teaching  the  morality  of  the  day 
and  fitting  young  men  to  appear  well  in  ora- 
tory and  rhetoric.  But  Socrates  saw  that 
their  system  of  morals  and  philosophy  was 
merely  that  which  tradition  had  established. 
Their  ambition  was  to  appear  well,  and  tbey 
taught  what  they  had  been  taught.  He 
probed  to  the  bottom  of  this  morality,  which 
was  a  mere  seeming,  Biid  showed  it  to  be  rot- 
ten at  the  core.  He  set  up,  instead,  a  stand- 
ard within,  a  conscience,  by  which  man 
should  be  governed,  and  so  arrayed  himself 
against  the  consensus  ot»  bis  day,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  respectable  company  of 
sophists.  The  word  "sophistical"  defines 
that  quality  against  which  Socrates  fought. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  fair  appearance  he 
detected  the  presence  of  falae  principles  and 
an  unstable  morality,  which  finally  overthrew 
the  State.  Theirs  was  the  deception  which 
lurks  under  the  mask  of  truth.  They  taught 
that  a  man's  opinion  of  what  is»right,  made  it 
right  for  him,  and  If  another  man  bad  a  dif- 
ferent standard,  that  was  right  for  him. 
There  was  no  absolute  standard  of  truth, 
nothing  by  which  to  judge  whether  opinions 
were  actually  right  or  wrong,  regardless  of 
this  or  that  man's  standard.  They  taught 
that  the  reason  cannot  know  truth,  conse- 
quently that  one  act  Is  intrinsically  no  better 
nor  worse  than  another,  and  appearance  in 
society,  fine  manners,  good  oratory  and  rhe- 
torical speech  were  the  chief  enda  of  education. 
Mr.  Lewes  calls  their  teachings  "word  jug- 
glery," yet  the  speaker  thought  It  unjust  to 
accuse  them  of  Intentional  dishonesty. 
They  were  merely  following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors,  and  were 
the  great  masters  of  Greek  thought 
before  the  time  of  Socrates.  He  reinstated 
truth,  and  against  their  dogmatic  attitude  of 
teaching,  as  if  they  knew,  he  offered  his  "ig- 
norance," and  thereby  helped  men  to  learn 
by  exposing  their  errors.  He  arrived  at 
truth  Itself,  not  at  the  appearance  of  truth. 
He  proved  that  true  art  la  not  an  appear- 
ance,—"art  for  art's  aake"  be  would  not  have 
countenanced,  and  that  true  rhetoric  has  a 
training  of  the  aottl  to  aay  what  la  beat.    An 


orator,  in  order  to  move  souls,  must  know  o 

souls,  and  the  rhetorician  must  be  a  dialecti-  ej 

dan.  rf 

Goethe  said,  long  afterward,  "Each  may  _p 

have  his  own  truth,  yet  (ru(A  is  the  same ;"  .p 

that  la,  there  it  a  universal  objective  standard  gj 

of  truth,  and  In  ao  tar  aa  any  man  has  an  in-  c^ 

eight  Into  that  he  haa  truth.    But  the  aubjec-  r/) 
tlve  standard  of  my  opinion,  aa  yonr  opinion, 

each  good  for  toe  one  that  holds    it,   is  « 

fraught  with  great  danger;  for  If  the  princi-  p£ 
fit  Is  true  It  ought  to  be   carried   oat,  and 

none,  however  low,  can  be  prevented  from  <D 

following  his  own  convictions,   no  matter  -p 

how  they  may  Interfere  with   the   safety   of  -p 

other*.   The  fact  that  the  Bute  restrains  this  <D 

freedom  (or  rather  license)  of  action  accord-  *H 

Ing  to  subjective  opinion*  ahowa   that  on-  f-t 

consciously  the  best  thonght  of   the  day  rec-  U 

ognlr.es  the  SocraUc  rather  than  the  sophis-  at 

tic  idea  of  the  nature  of  troth.          a.  a.  e.  W 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  CLOSED. 


LECTCJiKS  OS'  PLATO   AND  SOCBATZS. 
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The  Wbevle  faurse  of  I,erlisrec  — Plat*  anal 
Itlaxlrrn  Scieiisee— Mr  Alger's  Hl>t«r>l,ys«- 
rnl  Theology— Mrs  Metre's  IMatoaie 
WoBBaea— Next  Year's  sLeemres. 

Correspondence  of  The  Ke-pubHcan. 

Concord,  Thursday,  July  20. 

Mrs  Howe  closed  the  series  of  eleven  lectures 
on  Plato  and  Socrates  this  morning  with  one  of 
her  eracefnl  and  charming  essays  on  "Woman 
n  Plato's  Republic,"  which,  like  her  lecture  on 
Dame  and  Beatrice  in  the  Dante  course,  was 
heard  by  a  larger  audience  than  any  other 
lecturer  drew  — although  the  audiences 
this  year  hare  been  more  even  iu 
number  than  ever  belore.  The  average 
attendance  has  been  almost  100,  which  fills  the 
little  cltapel  as  much  as  the  faculty  desire  for 
daily  conference.  Tho  building  was  purposely 
made  small,  so  that  the  number  present  might 
never  be  too  great  for  honest  conversation,  aud 
that  speech-malting  might  mainly  be  avoided. 
The  lecturers  generally  sit  while  reading,  and 
the  whole  exercise  goes  on  in  a  conversational 
or  lecture-room  tone,  rather  than  with  pulpit 
or  platform  eloquence.  The  lecturers  in  the 
Plato  course  were  Mr  Emery ,  Prof  Harris,  Dr 
Peabody,  Prof  Davidson,  Prof  J.  H.  Allen,  Ml 
Sanborn,  Dr  Montgomery  of  Texas,  Rev  W. 
R.  Alger,  Prof  Shackford  of  Cornell,  and 
finally  Mrs  Howe.  None  of  these  lectures  were 
reckoned  poor,  and  some  of  them  were  very 
brilliant.  The  most  novel  in  matter  was  that 
of  Dr  Edmond  Montconiery  of  Hempste&d, 
Tex.,  a  Scotch  ptysician  aud  naturalist,  who 
loug  lived  in  Germany,  where  he  married  the 
granddaughter  of  Gen  Hey,  but  has  now  for 
several  years  been  s  planter  in  Texas.  His 
paper  (read  by  Prof  Davidson)  was  an  acute  dis- 
cussion oi  the  Ides;  or  archetypal  forms  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  lie  began  by  declaring  that 
Plato  in  his  famous  doctrine  of  these  Ideas 
had  come  uearet  to  tin-  truth  than  tne 
disciples  of  modern  science  in  their  mechan- 
ical, or,  as  he  termed  it,  "aggregatioual" 
theory  of  the  universe.  He  praised  the  first 
principles  of  the  evolutionists,  bat  declared 
that  Spencer  aud  the  rest  had  now  abandoned 
these  principles.  As  Dr  Montgomery  is  him- 
self  one  of  the  must  persistent  ana  successful 
microscopic  students  of  the  inf  osoria  and  other 
low  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  what 
be  says  Is  worth  quoting  iu  his  very  words:— 

The  human  Individual  has  evideatlv  a  body  made 
of  the  Name  staff  a*  other  bodies,  flat©  conceived 
that  a  primordial,  homogeneous  substance  afford* 
the  material  for  the  composition  of  all  pcrceptilde 
objects.  He  thought  that  this  sabtt&nce,  lelt  to 
Itself,  constitute*  an  utterly  amorphous  substratum, 
moving  about  iu  an  undirected,  chaotic  manner, — In- 
deed, much  the  same  klud  of  stun  as  now  assnmed  la 
our  nebular  bpyotbrsU,  only  not  formed  Into  separ- 
ate particle*.  Under  this  assumption  ot  a  given 
raw  material,  then  with  Plato,  a»  now  with  natural 
science,  the  supreme  question  arose,  the  great 
solemn  question  of  world-formation:  formation 
under  whose  plastic  stress  our  own  individuality  la 
likewise  receiving  its  special  existence  and  shape. 
In  the  midst  ot  an  unlimited  expanse  of  formless 
matter,  chaotically  swaying  about,  what  in  verity  is 
the  creative  power? 

You  are  all  aware  how  Plato  believed  that  a  divine 
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evolution,  every  kind  of  being  is  conceived  at  a  prod- 
net  of  modification  wrought  l>y  insensible  gradations 
on  a  pro-existing  kind  of  being."  A|_p;iegat!on«J 
tcience  anil  philosophy  teach  iLe  very  reverie  ot  Ibis. 
Our  leading  evolutionism,  under  Hie  sway  of  this  all- 
doiuinatiiig  doctrine,  endeavor  to  build  up  highly  de- 
veloped beings  and  their  lumdf .  D"t  by  luodilicntiont 
wruuirbt  by  insensible  gradations  on  the  pre-evisiiug 
belli);;  but  simply  by  beeping  upas  man>  lull-fash- 
loned  units  of  I  be  same  kind  x»  are  required  to  make 
op  III*  bulk  of  an  organism. 

••Physiological  units"  ur  ••pLittldules,"  the  »t- 
enmed  building  material  of  Mr  Spencer  aud  Prof 
liueckel,  and  with  tiicm  ot  most  other  biologists,  aie 
conceived  as  complex  organic  molecules,  pussessing 
all  the  characteristic*  or  life,  una"  also,  potentially, 
all  tbe  chaia-tcrinic*  of  the  special  organism  x'-om 
which  they  are  derived.  TI:e»e  organic  units  are  be- 
lieved lo  constitute,  by  mere  grouping,  tbe  body 
of  the  complex  organism,  and  to  perform, 
by  mere  combination  of  their  elementary 
powers,  all  the  functions  cf  high-wrought 
life.  Puch  a  conception  u>  not  only  lamentably 
absurd  in  itself,  but  it  completely  cancels  here  at  tbe 
very  start  the  same  eTolutiocal  principles  which  its  ad- 
vocates so  exultlugly  and  successful) j  ■»  to  explain 
matter  in  the  gTosa.  .\oi  ei-Jy  does  such  g.ouping 
of  equal  vital  uniu  fundatnet. tally  noutradiol  evolu- 
tion, but  those  units  themst  Ives  have  lobe  derived 
in  vast  numbers  by  outright  spontaneous  i^ne.-ution, 
for  they  cannot  possibly  be  furnished  *:  once  by 
gTadual  elaboration.  Consequently— -neredibie  as  ft 
uiav  seem — they  arc  really  supposed  by  our  aciestlnc 
evolutionist*  to  be  formed  by  billions  And  trillions, 
on  the  fpot  and  quite  foddenly,  out  of  mere  food 
particles;  the  pre-existing  vital  units  assisting  In 
some  njiraculons  manner  by  nothing  save  their  bare 
pre.-cnce.  In  the  same  manner  the  moat  unitary 
phenomenon  in  the  world,  our  own  all-containing 
consciousness,  is  considered  as  eriprinaied  and  formed 
through  ng^regatiou  of  units  of  ieeling.  This  con- 
ception, so  |>opuIar  at  present,  it  rexily  quite  un- 
thinkable, for  no  combination  ot  sepurste  influences 
can  at  all  taae  place  without  a  eorubinug  medium; 
while  aggregatioual  and  meclintdcal  hoience  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  construct  such  a  me- 
dium. And  in  watching  low  forms  ot  life  one  becomet 
aware  thut  the  organic  Individual  is  not  a  physical 
aggregate  but  a  chemical  unit.  W«  can  discover 
nothing  se  enduring,  so  capable  ot  preserving  its 
wholeness  amid  all  change  i.s<  the  living  organism. 

Dr  Moni-gomery  the?*  coes  on  u>  Bay  tbat 
tbe  I'latouic  doctrine  of  pre-exis:sace  an<i 
recollection  (anamnesis)  finds  its  equivalent  in 
the  developed  and  developing  coorclousnewi  of 
human  beluga:  which  by  inheritance  neoornes 
the  property  of  successive  generations, — a 
curious  adaptation  ot  Plato's  systec  to  the 
evolutionary  discoveries  and  assumption! 
of  recent  times.  The  strength  of  hit- 
essay,  however,  beyond  what  I  have  quoted, 
lay  in  his  demonstration  of  the  essential  one- 
ness of  tbe  vitai  organism,  and  its  relation  to 
the  cause  .  of  life,  whatever  that  may  be.  Mr 
Alger's  lecture  took  up  this  question  In  another 
form,  aud  restated  with  singular  comprehesv 
siveness  and  a  remarkable  use  of  symbolism, 
the  whole  theological-metaphysical  schema  ot 
the  ChrisUan  church  in  its  connection 
with  the  Platonio  doctrine  of  existence, 
which  Mr  Emery  had  formulated  in  his 
lecture  on  the  "Parmenides"  of  Plato,  and  Prof 
Harris  had  explained  in  his  introductory  toot. 
nre.  In  his  two  lectures  Prof  Davidson  ox- 
plained  more  fully  than  Mr  Emery  bad  done 
tbe  relation  of  Plato  and  Socrates  to  too  phllooj 
opbers  who  preceded  them;  and  he  added  much 
concerning  the  relation  of  Aristotlo  to  Plato. 
which  he  held  to  be  owe  ot  greater  agree araai 
khan  difference;  in  this  respect  disagreeing 
with  Dr  Montgomery. 

Tbe  lectures  of  Dr  Peabody,  Profs  Allen  and 
Shackford  and  Mr  Sanborn  dealt  more  with  the 
•vents  of  Plato's  life  and  tbe  career  of  Socrates 
and  the  Sophists,  together  with  the  character 
both  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  tbau  with  the  philo- 
sophic opinions  or  discoveries  of  tbe  three  great 
founders  of  philosophy — Socrates.  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  There  was  a  general  agreement 
that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man  than 
either  his  son  Plato  or  his  grandson 
Aristotle,  and  that  the  political  wisdom  of  Plato 
was  less  than  his  speculative  insight.  Mrs 
Howe  dwelt  on  tbe  happier  aspects  of  Plato's 
Republic,  and  the  high  position  assigned  there- 
in to  women,  as  compared  with  the  customary 
view  theu  taken  of  that  sex.  This  low  view  of 
women  in  the  Athens  of  Plato's  time  had  been 
bet  forth  by  Profs  Allen  and  Davidson. — the 
latter  ascribing  it  not  more  to  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  than  to  the  influence  of  Asiatic 
notions,  transmitted  through  tbe  Greek  colonies 
ou  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  by  contact  with 
Persian  despotism.  Mrs  liow*  thought  that  the 
otlice  assigned  to  womau  in  the  imaginary  city 
of  Plato,  notwithstanding   its  disagreeable  feat- 
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ores,  was  nobler  than  that  indicated  anywhere 
else  in  ancient  Greece.  Miss  Peabody,  who,  at 
the  age  of  &2,  took  an  active  part  in  the  conver- 
sations, day  by  day,  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
value  of  the  Republic  as  outliniug  education. 
Mr  Alcott,  though  present  on  two  mornings, 
and  still  acting  as  dean  of  the  school,  took  no 
part  in  tbe  conversation. 

The  Plato  lectures  were  pronounced  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  Interesting  than  the  Dante 
course;  and  this  encouraged  the  faculty  to 
make  Aristotle  the  leading  topic  for  next  year. 
Lectures  upou  that  philosopher  will  be  given  in 
the  morning  sessions  of  July,  1887,  while  tbo 
evenings  will  be  occnpled  with  lectures  on 
"Greek  and  English  Dramatic  Art."  In  con- 
nection with  Aristotle,  Bacon  and  bin  work  will 
be  considered;  and,  under  the  dramatic  topic, 
Shakespeare  will  come  in  for  a  few  lectures. 
There  will  also  be  a  solid  metaphysical  feast  or 
symposium  of  a  few  morning  and  evening 
sessions  at  the  close  of  the  school,  upon  soma 
phase  of  Ontology,  at  which  it  is  hoped  that  Dr 
Montgomery  may  himself  bo  present.  The 
printing  of  tbe  Dante  volume  will  probably  be- 
gin in  September,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
tbe  Plato  lectures  may  be  published  in  tbe 
spring  of  1887,  with  a  bibliography  of  works  on 
Greek  philosophy,  which  Prof  Davidson  and 
Prof  Harris  may  have  time  to  prepare,  and 
irhlch  is  much  asked  lor  by  members  of  tbo 
school. 
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BATUKDAT,    JTJLT    31,    18S«. 
WOUAJt   IN    THE    REPUBLIC. 

The  essay  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on 
"■Woman  in  Plato's  Eepnblic"  was  one  of 
the  best  lectures  of  the  course,  and,  with  the 
disenssion  which  followed  and  supplemented 
it,  made  a  fitting  close  to  this  fruitful  session 
•f  toe  Concord  School.  Mrs.  Howe  first  gave 
a  brief  but  clear  review  of  the  meaning  of 
the  "republic,"  showing  that  it  should  be 
taken  as  Plato's  ideal  of  the  State,  to  be  real- 
ised "In  heaven,"  and  not  for  practical  appli- 
cation at  the  time  of  his  own  life  on  earth: 
"But  in  heaven,  probably,  said  I,  there  Is  a 
model  of  it,  for  any  one  who  inclines  to  con- 
template it,  and  on  contemplating  to  regulate 
himself  accordingly ;  and  to  him  it  matters 
not  whether  it  does  exist  anywhere,  or  will 
ever  exist  here ;  for  he  would  perform  the 
duties  of  this  city  alone,  and  of  no  other." 

The  ideal  State  is  that  which  is  entirely 
governed  by  tbe  rules  of  justice,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  education  is  a  right  understanding  of 
justice.  Versatility  and  dilettantism  are  dis- 
couraged, and  the  virtuous  and  strong  made 
the  modelB  for  study.  Vice  and  meanness 
are  eliminated  from  art,  and  the  presence  of 
the  moral  element  made  the  test  of  its  excel- 
lence. Music  also  is  strong,  and  the  lyre  and 
the  harp,  In  place  of  the  flute,  are  the 
Instruments  of  its  expression.  The  rulers 
of  the  State  are  the  best  citizens,  they  the 
true  aristocracy  of  character,  and  since  all 
mankind  are  one,  possessing  Intrinsically  the 
iron  and  silver  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
gold,  the  child  is  educated  not  only  to  rale, 
but  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  workman.  Bo  only 
is  his  education  complete. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the 
women  also  are  to  receive  the  education 
which  shall  lit  them  for  citizenship  In  the 
ideal  State.  This  Plato  answer*  In  the 
affirmative.  He  brings  out  by  dialectic 
process  the  truth  that  the  person  should  be 
taught  to  do  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
his  nature,  and  he  see*  that  tola  has  nothing 
to  do  with  bodily  likeness  or  onUkenesa, 
since  the  nature  which  la  to  be  educated  to 
citizenship  it  mental.  Certain  woman,  for 
instance,  may  have  tbe  soul  of  a  physician, 
while  certain  men  may  not;  and  a  man 
physician  Is  more  like  a  woman  physician 
than  la  a  man  physician  like  a  man  carpen- 
ter. College-bred  students  of  Plato,,  laid 
Mrs.  Howe,  fall  to  have  discovered  this  truth. 
Plato  also  points  out  the  dexterity  ot  tome 
men  in  what  are  called  women's  occupa- 
tions, and  Instance*  weaving  and  the 
staking  af  pancakes,  and  anally  con- 
chides  that  "In  the  administration  of  a 
State,  neither  a  woman  a*  a  woman  aor 
a  man  as  a  man  has  any  special  function. " 
As  justice  Is  the  only  sal*  foundation  for 
human  relations,  as  jostle*  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  the  State   unlet*  those  who  pos- 


sess the  sense  of  justice  take  part  in  State 
affairs,  and  as  sex  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
possession,  it  follows  that  wise  woman  most 
be  associated  with  wise  men  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  republic  No  society  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy  while  It  denies  any  phase  of 
Justice,  and  injustice  to  women  deprive*  the 
State  of  half  it*  strength  in  that  It  withholds 
from  participation  in  the  administration  of 
ate  affairs  many  of  It*  most  Just  citizens. 

There  are  two  point*  at  which  Plato 
eeems  to  depart  from  this  principle  ot  Jus- 
tice as  regards  women,  one  being  the  disso- 
lution of  monogamy  in  hi*  ideal  Mate,  and 
the  resulting  community  of  women ;  and  the 
other,  the  speaking  of  woman  a*  "tbe  lesser 
man."  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  can  oaly  be 
said-that  this  was  Plato'*  limitation,  In  com- 
mon with  hi*  age.  The  meaning  of  the  wo- 
manly had  not  yet  been  revealed.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  greater  than  he  to  show  that  Wo- 
man 1*  not  the  lesser  man,  eat  that  all  which 
he  may  become  aba  may  become  also. 

Tbe  meaning  of  the  community  of  women 
and  children  in  Plato's  State  became  the 
chief  topic  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
essay.  Mrs.  Howe  bad  said  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  take  away  all  the  sacredness  of 
life,  destroy  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and 
wife,  and  do  away  with  that  "new  sacred 
a<ss  to  home  and  new  sanctity  to  love" 
which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cuanniug,  Chris- 
tianity has  given.  Seeing  that  the  self- 
Feeking  spirit  of  the  family  relation  was 
had  for  the  State,  he  wished  to  obliterate 
this,  and  so  obliterated  also  the  family  rela- 
tion. He  wished,  said  the  essayist,  to  de- 
clare against  the  slavish  doctrine  that  chil- 
dren bclotty  to  their  parents.  The  child  is  not 
the  pnptrty  of  the  parent,  but  belongs  to  all 
mankind.  He  would  have  the  State  bring 
np  all  its  children  in  the  same  hope  and  the 
same  respect;  and  in  the  place  of  that  pa- 
rental selfishness  which  spoils  a  child,  would 
fubstitute  that  broad  and  just  education 
it  hich  fits  him  to  become  a  good  citizen. 

The  discussion  was  begun  by  Miss  Pea- 
lody.  Miss  Peabody  has  said  very  little  this 
year,  but  whenever  sh*  has  spoken  her 
words  bsve  had  the  significance  which  comes 
from  a  clear  insight  Into  the  highest  truth , 
and  a  desire  to  speak  it  so  that  others  may 
see.  She  thought  that  Plato's  Idea  of  the 
abrogation  of  marriage  should  be  taken 
mytbologically.  The  republic  is  not  a  real- 
ity, but  a  myth.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
where  "there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving 
In  marriage."  It  la  th*  communion  of  spirits 
that  Plato  Is  writing  about,  and  his  ideal 
was  never  meant  to  be  carried  out  In  the 
practice  of  his  time.  By  the  men,  he  meant 
the  intellectual  forces;  by  the  women,  the 
volitional  forces  (each  common  to  bothsexaa), 
the  union  of  which  Is  that  Intelligence  which 
Is  love  and  Intellect  In  one,  and  which  begets 
wisdom.  One  Is  the  thought,  the  other  It  the 
act  without  which  that  thought  1*  Incom- 
plete. In  the  "heaven"  ot  which  Plato 
speakt  this  anion  of  volition  and  Intellect  la 
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Bat  from  that  day  to  tbit  further  knowing 
of  tbo  I.  nth  has  insured  abater  freedom  of 
thought,  wotd  ud  deed. 

'Seun.&.Stn* 

Prof,  And  a:  sob  in  a  ta'k  on  the  "Irony  of 
Pinto/'  «*id,  "What  deeper,  fatal  irony  could 
there  be  than  for  a  people  to  destroy  the  on* 
man  among  a'l  her  citizens  whe  :e  example 
and  teaching  conld  have  saved  her  from  de- 
struction. And  how  well  Plato  baa  brought 
ont  this  irony  in  Socratcs'a  farewell  wotds  to 
the  court  that  condeaaaod  him?  "Bat  now 
It  la  time  for  ui  todetait,  me  to  death,  yon 
to  life,  hot  wbleb  of  cs  to  tbe  better  thing  is 
hidden  from  all  hat  God."  Thn«  was  the 
most  religions  man  Grr<  re  aver  nrolnoad, 
pat  to  death  for  irreligios. 

Mr.  8.H.  Emery  opened  the  course  of  Plat* 
with  a  lectare  on  P'oto'e  "Peraaenidaa."  a 
work  which  la  difficult  to  read,  be-»n»s  It  ta 
the  endeavor  of  the  mind  te  get  behind  uv  - 
eiyihing  as  nearly  ra  po-nihl*.  Te  the  m  d> 
ern  mind  only  that  Is  Interesting  whiah  is 
easy.    Not  so  with  the  tree  philosopher. 

Mr.  &uieiv  cays,  "fiaie's  fatmenides  ia 
not  a  mere  baedyipg  of  idle  words,  an  ingt 
nuoos  play  of  ra'iceivation,  bat  an  earnest 
attempt  1 3  colve  logirr.My  tbe  problem  which 
bafl  for  men  the  deepest  tbr  ireticsl  and 
practical  pigp-6  .  ace.  Tb:s  d'slogue 
mekts  la  e|  -  ch  ia  the  b'storv 
of  thought,  btsause  it  :s  tbe  e-xplielt  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  Vroe  defic;lion 
of  the  urivot.al."  And  it  ;a  as  near  es  Plato 
ever  comes  to  a  definition — a  whole  book. 
Plato  knew  veij  well  that  definitioca  are 
dangerous: 

Fitstly,  becaese  tbay  are  too  much  like 
dictionary  to  he  reasonable  human  apceek. 

Secondly,  because  it  would  be  unfol Innate 
to  say  a  thing  in  such  a  way  that  It  need 
sever  be  said  again. 

Thirdly,  because  be  wasdea'ing  witb  ideas, 
ubd  if  there  '■>  one  thing  harder  or  more  im* 
licrsible  to  d.Gue  tbsn  another  it  is  au  idea. 

Plato  of  all  persons, avoided  tbedangeraof 
definition.  People  e:  arch  up  and  dostu  his 
pngt3  for  definitions — modern  philosophy. 
They  want  tbe  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell,  to 
pack  np  and  carry  home  to  cave  them  tbe 
trouble  of  thinking.  Plato  wal  determined, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  to  persuade 
people  into  the  ose  of  their  own  minds  in- 
atead  of  depending  on  some  other  mind  as  a 
handle  or  crank  to  their  own. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  hfa  lecture  on  the  "Platonic 
Idea,"  cornea  as  near  ss  may  be  to  putting 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  simply  by 
seizing  all  there  Is  in  the  nut  as  illustrative 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  an  idea.  He  takes 
a  plant  with  all  its  auergias  and  potentiali- 
ties aa  a  figure  of  tbe  form  and  content  of  an 
idea.  Wlo  shall  define  the  idea  of  Justice? 
It  takes  a  whole  state  to  do  it,  and  therefore 
the  beat  illustration  In  book  form  la  'The 
Republic  ol  Plato." 

Dr.  Paabody,  of  Cambridge,  and  others 
have  lectured  during  the  weak.  Perhaps 
none  to  better  purpose  than  those  quoted. 
Aa  the  session  waa  to  last  two  weaka  the  lec- 
tures probably  eloerd  for  the  season,  oa  Wed- 
nesday, the  98th  of  the  month.    fifjjJ^L 


PLATO    AND    MODERN     THOUGHT. 

Among  the  lcrlutcaf  anjtiunccd  at  Concord, 
but  not  delivered.  aYaltueajeniitR'fl  thus.  AVhat 
was  pertiliar  in  Ihis  c;nTe  was  that  after  the 
name  of  the  lecmrer  was  withdrawn  from  (he 
programme,  the  title  vobm  still  retained  on  one 
edition,  ns  if  in  hope  that  some  providential 
man,  equal  to  the  emergency,  might  be  sent 
among  us.  No  such  miracle  occurring,  it  was 
finally  found  necessary  to  give  up  the  lecture 
altogether,  and  substitute  one  on  Dante  by  Mr. 
Mead,  who  spoke  of  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  modern  thought  as  "  a  thin  and  selfish 
secularism,  which  has  no  use  for  God  except  to 
curse,  him  when  out  of  a  job  or  n  salary." 

The  gap  thus  left  was  soon  filled.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  July  2(Sth,  Professor  Davidson 
read  The  Platonic  Idea  and  Vital  Organiza- 
tion, \)y  Vr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  making  oc- 
casional comments,  one  of  which  was,  "  twu 


a  sentence  worth  a  whole  book!  "  The  opening 
argument  is  that  it  is  much  better  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  external  world,  with  Plato, 
than  to  deny,  with  Kant  and  Hegel,  any  exist- 
ence independent  of  the  mind  of  man  or  God, 
because  the  mind  of  a  person  cannot  be  directly 
affected  by  any  other  mind,  but  only  indirectly, 
by  means  of  the  senses.  Davidson  illustrated 
tbist  by  adding  that  he  had  heard  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, in  conversation,  compare  our  bodies  to 
complex  instruments,  whereby  spiritual  beings 
are  telegraphing  to  each  other.  And  what  is 
called  in  the  lecture  "  the  simple  solution  of  the 
great  psycho-physical  riddle,"  will  be  much 
better  understood  by  those  who  will  soon  be 
able  to  read  it  in  The  Index,  if  they  will  bear 
in  mind  this  explanation  by  Professor  Davidson. 
Dr.  Montgomery  holds  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
cause  of  thought.  Neither  the  brain  nor  the 
thought  is  anything  but  a  phenomenon,  and  no 
phenomenon  can  be  the  cause  of  another.  All 
phenomena  are  held  together  by  a  common 
cause  which  is  no  phenomenon.  The  brain, 
like  the  thought,  is  only  an  effect  of  the  un- 
known cause.  Mind  and  matter  arc  two  sets  of 
parallel  phenomena  belonging  to  the  same  thing. 
This  view  will  be  seen  to  stand  between  that 
which  makes  matter  the  cause  of  thought,  and 
that  which,  as'asserted  by  Dr.  Harris  on  this  oc- 
casion,makes  thought  more  than  a  phenomenon, 
a  cause  in  itself.  The  latter  part  of  the  lecture 
shows  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  attempt  of 
Herbert  Spencer  to  reconcile  the  faith  of  the 
transcendentalist  in  innate  ideas  with  the  fact 
that  all  knowledge  comes  through  the  senses, 
we  must  look,  with  Plato,  at  each  organism, 
even  that  of  a  plant,  as  a  living  unit,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregate  of  cells.  And  here  Dr.  Harris 
praised  Dr.  Montgomery  for  the  discoveries  by 
which  the  cell-theory  has  been  overthrown;  and 
Professor  Davidson  told  how  they  had  been 
made  by  an  industry  which  often  spent  eighteen 
hours  in  succession  at  the  microscope  without 
looking  off.  Eager  desire  to  see  the  lecture  In 
print  was  expressed  by  many  of  the  audience. 

If  anything  more  was  needed  to  show  Plato's 
relation  to  modern  thought,  it  was  given  the 
next  morning  when  Professor  Davidson  spoke 
of  Aristotle's  Debt  to  Plato.  Dr.  Harris  call? 
this  the  best  lecture  he  ever  heard  about  the 
famous  philosophers.  It  was  especially  inter- 
esting to  have  what  we  owe,  not  only  to  them 
but  to  their  great  master,  pointed  out  as  follows: 
There  has  been  no  such  momentous  step  in  all 
human  history,  as  that  taken  by  Socrates  in  in- 
venting personal  freedom,  the  principle  of  true 
progress.  Before  his  liruc  all  men  had  lived  by 
law,  custom,  and  faith,  as  most  people  do  still. 
In  early  Greece,  liberty  of  thought  was  a  crime. 
With  Socrates,  began  that  movement  which  i* 
making  men  live  ever  less  and  less  by  prescrip- 
tion and  ever  more  and  more  by  intellect.  It 
began  in  his  teaching  that  loving  knowledge 
which  makes  each  man  a  law  to  himself.  H< 
invented  the  acid  which  has  for  nges  been 
corroding  all  authority.  AVe  owe  more  to  him 
than  to  any  one  else.  On  being  asked  if  hi 
would  not  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Jesus 
Professor  Davidson  replied  that  he  could  not. 
The  truth  taught  by  Socrates  is  more  valuable 
than  that  taught  by  Jesus.  Without  Socratei 
Jesus  could  not  have  been,  or  could  not  hav< 
given  rise  to  the  teachings  which  have  comt 
down  as  his.  He  has  led  men  lo  walk  by  fmll 
and  not  by  sight;  whereas  Socrates  tried  te 
make  men  walk  by  tight  and  not  by  faith 
Thomas  was  really  the  most  pious  of  tbi 
apostles.  What  is  taught  aa  faith  is  Intelrectua 
Impiety.  And  as  to  what  Plato  has  made  i 
part  of  Christianity,  like  the  doctrines  of  th< 
fall  of  man  and  the  trinity,  or  the  tendency  t« 
unhealthy  ecstasy,  that  ia  precisely  what  w< 
need  most  to  cast  out.  Much  as  he  has  done  te 
help  men  generalize,  we  do  not  owe  so  much  te 
him  as  we  do  either  to  Socrates  or  to  Aristotle 
The  latter  has  not  only  been  the  father  of  sev 
eral  of  the  sciences,  but  has  taught  the  spirit  ©• 


science,  the  Impartial  love  of  truth.  Plate 
despised  experience;  but  Aristotle  showed  thai 
reasoning  must  always  be  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment, and  that  the  ultimate  test  of  genera! 
theories  must  always  be  fonud  in  physics: 
sciences.  He  also  did  a  great  service  in  discard- 
ing the  fancies  which  Plato  bad  added  tc 
Socrates. 

This  lecture,  with  the  previous  one  by  the 
same  brilliant  scholar  on  The  Irony  of  Plato 
and  the  interesting  one  by  Mr.  Sanborn  or 
Plato  and  Socrates,  has  done  great  good  in  re- 
viving the  memory  of  him  who  taught  freedotr 
of  thought  more  earnestly,  and  died  for  it  more 
nobly  than  any  one  else  has  ever  done.  N< 
lesson  so  precious  and  so  timely  can  be  taugh 
by  any  school  as  that  of  honor  to  Socrates. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  proportion  o 
men  among  the  audience  is  much  larger  than 
during  (he  Dante  lectures,  though  the  number 
of  ladies  has  fallen  off.  The  latter  half  of  the 
course  has,  I  think,  been  the  abler,  though  the 
lectures  have,  as  in  previous  years,  the  general 
defect  of  being  ill  arranced  and  not  well 
adapted  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 
Plato's  lofty  morality,  for  instance,  has  not,  I 
fear,  except  as  embodied  in  Socrates,  received 
such  attention  as  it  deserves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  treatment  of  Aristotle  next  year  will 
be  more  systematic.  And  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  would,  I  must  say,  be  more 
worthy  of  its  name  if  it  were  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Higginspn, 
and  give  the  members  some  preliminary  guid- 
ance in  studying  the  authors  taken  up.  It  was 
a  great  pity  not  lo  have  the  circulars,  announc- 
ing the  lectures  about  Goethe,  Dante,  and  Plato, 
say  what  books  might  be  used  to  prepare  the 
hearers.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  course  end  this 
year,  as  it  has  done  before,  without  any  public 
attempt  to  help  those  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  Dante  and  Plato  gain  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  works.  Plato  has  exerted  so 
much  influence,  and  is  still  so  interesting  a 
thinker,  that  I  venture  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which  may  increase  the  value  of  the  visit 
to  Concord  to  those  who  have  been  here.  Per- 
haps study  at  borne  will  help  some  who  have  not 
come  here,  to  know  as  much  about  Plato  as  if 
they  had.  The  list  of  translators  and  critics  in 
the  Enryclvpndia  liritannica  is  more  full  than 
discriminating.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Jow- 
ett's  is  generally  accepted  as  the  best  version, 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  Introductions. 
Bonn's  translation  is  more  complete,  but  much 
less  scholarly.  Taylor  is  a  curiosity.  Grate's 
Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates  is 
indispensable;  and  his  History  of  Qreeee  may 
also  be  consulted  with  advantage.  So  may 
Benn's  Greek  Philosophers,  and  Zeller's  Plato 
and  J7i«  Older  Academy.  Zeller's  work  on 
Socrates  has  also  been  translated  into  English; 
but  we  must  go  to  German  for  Alberti's 
Salratts,  ein  IVrsitcft  nach  d>n  QiuUen.  The 
addition  of  this  title,  with  Simon's  Tkeodicte  de 
Pluton  would  make  the  list  already  referred  to 
sufficiently  complete.  The  superior  excellence 
of  Cousin,  Schleiennacber,  and  TJeberweg, 
among  French  and  German  critics,  is  universally 
acknowledged. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  announcement  for 
1R87  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon  shows  a  gratifying 
willingness  to  consider  the  value  of  scientific 
methods  of  thought.  Prof.  Davidson  is  ready 
to  assist  those  members  of  the  school  who  wish 
to  study  these  authors  during  the  year.  We  are 
also  told  that  "  there  may  be  a  Symposium 
concerning  Ontology;"  but  It  is  enough  forme 
to  be  able  to  think  of  this  as  a  possibility  a 
year  hence.  None  of  us  will  be  rude  enough 
lo  insist  upon  U. 
F.  M.  Holland. 

MR.  MEAD'S   CONCORD  LECTURE  OJf 
DANTE. 
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In  general,  it  eeeme  to  me  that  these  snap  char-, 
a  terizatioue  are  beet  avoided.  Had  the  implica- 
tion as  to  the  particular  point  which  1  here 
speak  of  not  been  false,  the  general  implication 
R8  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  my  lecture-would 
still  have  been  ao. 

*  +  rJ         Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Boston,  August  MjjV 


out-pijATOiWg  t^;  platonists. 

A  Trxnn  lias  flixtred  tin-  CniH-nnl  crowd. 
Sine  lii-jli!  amlsinphn:  f.-r  tin-  cr<-.-tt  goutltwettt; 

Ho  tent  fin  a  paper  («•  read  aloud. 
Anil  'twas  done  iiji  in  style  by  one  ut  their  .*'*t. 

The  Texan  lie  loaded  W\t  biggest  pin 
With  all  tin1  wise  words  lit-  ever  had  seen. 

And  lie  llred  at  Imiu:  range  wltli  dcath-prlin  fun, 
AnJ  slew  all  the  haul's  with  his  machine. 

He  muddled  the  inuddler*  with  hratn-erackliig  lore, 
He  went  hi  so  deep  that  his  followers  were  drowned. 

But  he  swam  out  himself  to  the  telluric  shore. 
And  crowed  in  his  glee  oVr  the  earUiliiifts  around. 

KNV4IY. 

O  Plato,  dear  IMato,  rome  back  from  the  past! 

And  we'll  forgive  all  that  you  e'er  did  to  vex  us 
If  you'll  only  arrange  for  a  colony  vast 

And  whisk  these  philosophers  all  off  to  Texas. 

—Ikmton  Itaiiy  K^oortL 


Boston   Herald 


BROADER  TtUffc  CONCORD. 


New  school 


»b  Ha  Opened 


[Cl«r»  Dol)  Ylt«  Id  Chicago  Xcnra.} 

Mrs.  Marian  V.  Dudley,  a  well  k 
writer  of  Ml.  Yankee,  a  scholar  and  a 
nent  flgurfc  In  lht>*i  cultured  life 
rltv.  has  VstabllsJieJ  .a  \\\CT3f^, 
which  In  sVjflf  li  fiAi der>*uifcirn 
nite  marpiuT  thJptfias'Cdrfcord  acliooL 
That  had  I  diKTiiPlive  limitation  of 
Iodic;  this  ui.if  deal  noi  only  >>lth  plillospliy 
hut  with  nfcjiteratnre.  The  central  idea  of 
the  school  Is  the  advancement  ot  literature 
as  an  pdiiciitlonal  facior.  while  Its  uenCral 
Ulan  Is  no  idled  alter  the  one  In  Concord. 
Mis.  Dudley's  conception  grew  out  of  the 
twin-fit  ai.d  pleasure  she.  with  a  smajt  cotorlo 
ol  ht-r  friends,  had  derived  from  tlie  study  ot 
Faust  last  winter.  She  had  no  trouble 
in  securing  asslslauce  from  the  most 
substantia  men  and  women  la 
Milwaukee  An  association  was  formed,  a 
guaranty  fund  of  $cno  raited,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  eminent  educators  and  students  all 
over  the  country  assurea.  Among  the  famous 
Duinrs  enli.sledare  those  of  John  KIsKe  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harris,  fianborn.  Snlrt.  r 
BniCKineyer,  Hewitt  of  Cornell  University, 
Mrs  Caroline  K.  Sherman  and  Mrs.  D.  L. 
hhorey  of  Cliiiauo  and  Miss  Woodward  of 
Mxrtlson.  Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  banker.  Is 
president  of  the  association. 

Guetne  is  10  be  the  subject  for  study,  and 
Auk.  iU  the  dale  fixed  lor  the  opening  of  the 
school,  Mio  last  day  of  that  w<  etc.  the  28tu. 
biln-  the  i3Tth  birthday  of  the  ret.  This 
will  be  celebrated  by  a  reception  at  the  bouse 
of  l  he  president 

The  half-century  is  up  for  which  early* 
iiade  this  prophecy  concerning  Uoeihe.  Ihen 
ilive:  "Some  Ml  years  hence  his  thinking 
will  be  found  translated  and  around  down 
even  In  the  capacity  of  ihe  diurnal  pre-*;  acts 
of  parliament  will  he  passed  In  virtue  of  him: 
this  man.  K  we  well  consider  of  It,  u  appointed: 
to  he  a  ruler  of  Ihe  world." 

The  Milwaukee  school  looks  Ilk*  a  begin- 
ning of  fulfilment. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  worthy  ot  note  that 
the  tide  ot  taslilon  seems  to  be  universally 
diverging  from  Krotvulng  to  Uoetbe.  Ijisi 
summer's  Concorii  session  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Mm,  ami  one  of  Chicago's  most  eru- 
dite women  r.  ad  there  a  paper  on  "Child  Life 
In  Goethe."  The  result  ol  this  summer's  sup- 
plemental work  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Mil  A.  B.  Hithawat,  of  Chicago,  Mr*  th*  Wom- 
an's Journal,  Is  hut  gaining  a  reputation  ma  one  of 
the  sbleet  philosophical  thinker*  In  America.  Mr.  Xi- 
cott,  after  bearing  her  tpaakiino*  before  the  Chicago 
Philosophical  Soclaty .  fnmtxiiatelT  lnvltad  har  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Concord  School  of  Phlloaophy,  aad 
■ay » that  sue  undoubtedly  possesses  the  koeneet  mind 
In  speculative  philosophy  in  this  country.  Her  ad- 
drew  before  the  Conoord  School,  Auguat  U,  was  aa 
admirable  ezpoaition  of  the  ayataai  of  Bohopaabuar. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  St'MMER  ScHiir>l.. — Plato  and  Socrates  have  their  successes  now  every 
summer,  and  such  audiences  as  the  famous  Greek  philosophers  never  met.  The 
idea  ot  the  summer  school  under  hypelhral  surrounding*  lakes  us  back  directly  to 
that  famous  park  or  grove  in  the  Anihenian  suburb  where  Plato  and  other  oracular 
voices  of  antiquity  held  forth.  The  germinal  idea  wa*  a  Greek  one,  and  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  as  large  as  the  broad  amphitheater  of  na'.jre  in  which  they 
were  entertained.  It  is  curious  thai  after  all  these  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  Plato  and  Socrates  discoursed,  there  is  still  so  much  need  to  go  over  the 
same  ground.  But  we  find  that  there  is.  The  Comwel!  School  of  Philosophy  is 
the  one  among  all  the  different  schools  which  comes  nearest  in  breadth  to  Plato'* 
Academy;  and  its  themes — amhu^hcH,  perhaps,  under  other  titles  sometimes— are 
still  those  which  were  aided  and  instructed  by  the  flowing  Cephissus.  We  have 
had,  in  fact,  for  one,  Aristotle's  T>e  Anima  itself.  This,  as  Prof.  Harris  ays,  was 
"the  application  of  the  highest  doctrines  reached  by  Greek  speculation  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  most  interesting  lo  man — bis  spiritual  nature,"  Put  in  dis 
cussing  it,  the  doctrines  of  Leucippus,  Pemocritus,  the  Pythagoreans,  Anaxagoru, 
Thales,  Alrmcon,  and  those  of  Plato's  Pktrdon  Zimaus  were  brought  up  and  con- 
sidered. Neo  Plat  on  ism  and  the  pre  Socraric  philosophy  Gnosticism  and  Pan- 
theism and  Agnosticism  are  among  other  topics  that  have  continued  the  Greek 
argument.  It  is  true,  the  Concord  School  adds  Darwinism,  evolution,  heredity, 
and  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  have  their  modern  celebrity,  bat  the  modem 
subjects  of  Democracy,  economic  laws,  and  the  consideration  of  the  achene  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  which  the  ancient  philosophers  have  considered,  have  nothing 
in  them  which  would  not  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greek  academy  aba  Of 
course,  the  discussions  of  German  and  Scotch  philosophies  are  only  modern  La  their 
terminologies,  and  not  at  all  in  the  substance  of  their  thought  There  are  other 
summer  schools,  however,  than  the  one  at  Concord,  and  they  are  nearly  all,  with 
this  exception,  popular  rather  than  philosophical  It  is  a  good  idea,  in  tmct,  that 
they  are  so.  They  bare  extended  Plato's  idea  in  open-air  teachiags  where  all  can 
partake  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  the  privilege  and  entertainment  of  the  few  superior 
minds ,  it  is  now  accessi  ble  to  all  who  have  the  power  of  thinking  even  in  primitive 
channels.  On  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  New  Hampshire,  perhaps,  you  can 
study  the  modern  languages.  At  Saratoga,  also,  amidst  the  sanitary  and  social  in- 
fluences of  a  great  watering-place,  the  more  thouglfully  inclined  can  pursue  the 
same  scheme.  In  other  localities  different  studies  are  arranged.  On  those  beau- 
tiful lakes  which  give  celebrity  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  we  believe  the  scheme  of 
Sunday-school  instruction  is  made  prominent.  But  at  Chatauqua,  which  Dr.  Vin- 
cent has  made  famous,  the  diversity  of  objects  introduced  is  almost  bewildering. 
They  are  as  many  as  the  branches  of  a  German  university,  where  Sanskrit  is  not 
ashamed  lo  jostle  itself  against  veterinarysurgery.  Here  you  canget  Sunday-school 
teaching,  lectures  on  all  subjects  as  they  would  be  given  on  the  general  lecture  plat- 
(onn,  theology,  college  and  university  studies  generally,  missionary  matters,  farm 
expenments.and,  among  other  ihings.aconltnaousyear-round  reading  circle  There 
is  a  "Hall  in  the  Grove  ;"  al>o  the  "Oder  of  the  White  Seal,"  and  the  "League 
of  the  Round  Table,''  &c.  We  do  not  wish  lo  ridicule  so  worthy  a  scheme  in  the  least 
when  we  say  that  it  seems  to  have  all  the  uses  of  a  certain  medicine,  which,  after 
curing  all  known  diseases,  was  also  an  excellent  hair-dressing  and  shoe-polish  be- 
sides. The  Chautauqua  idea,  in  spite  of  a  little  too  much  rising  flamhoyancy  in  its 
demonstration,  is  really  a  capital  one  in  many  respects.  It  organises,  as  no  other 
has,  a  vast  number  of  people  into  thinking  channels,  and  makes  them  improve 
their  vacations  and  idle  moments  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  gain  instruction  and 
benefit,  but  in  such  a  way,  too,  as  to  make  them  enjoy  themselves  better  than  they 
would  under  their  own  devices  or  when  idle.  If  Dr.  Vincent  were  not  certainly 
possessed  of  a  most  fertile  mind,  besides  being  a  great  organizer,  he  could  no*  have 
done  half  so  much,  and  it  is  done,  in  the  main,  exceedingly  well.  On  the  ex- 
tensive lake  which  the  school  surrounds  there  is  a  village,  if  not  a  city,  made  of 
cottages,  and  the  school  also  has  a  permanent  publication  house, and  regularly 
issued  books  and  periodicals.  It  conducts  some  of  its  lectures,  too,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  by  correspondence.  Its  summer  by  the  lake  is  meant,  in  spite  of  its 
educational  plans,  to  be  a  sort  of  holiday — a  yearly  outing  tor  rest  and  enjoyment 
It  believes  that  rest  is  not  simply  aimless  idleness,  but  varying  the  harness  by  put- 
ting it  on,  always  or  often,  in  a  new  place.  It  could  not  have  succeeded  as  it  has, 
one  writer  suggests,  unless  there  had  been  «  a  wide-spread  and  long  felt  want "  for 
something  of  this  sort.  It  is  douUful  if  this  alone  is  alt.  The  religious  element  is 
no  doubt  one  of  its  strong  features  and,  perhaps  its  most  cohesive  principle.  But 
it  has  certainly  set  a  good  example  and  deserves  its  success.  As  an  influence  to 
better  the  people  and  set  the  world  thinking,  it  can  not — with  whatever  faults  it 
may  have— -be  too  highly  recommended The  Hour. 
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Religio-Phllosophical 
Journal ,   Aug.    14,    '86 

The  Concord  School,— Dante. 

The  Diviue  Comedy  of  the  Italian  poet— the 
thought  in  poetic  form  of  a  great  man  who 
lived  more  than  five  centuries  ago,  touching 
life  here  and  hereafter— has  been  discussed 
for  some  days  at  the  Concord  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. We  extract  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing addresses. 

Dr.  W.  T.  HarriB,  treating  Dante's  philoso- 
phy, eald: 

It  Is  not,  therefore,  improper  or  unprofita- 
ble to  study  the  great  poem  of  Dilute  iu  its 
philosophic  sirnclure,  and  to  iuqnire  Into  its 
theory  of  the  first  principle  and  the  world 
order  thence  arising.  And  inasmuch  as  alle- 
gory Is  the  favorite  vehicle  for  religious  rev- 
elation, we  should  expect  to  Qud  iu  this,  the 
mo-i  religious  of  poems,  a  predominating 
tendency  towards  allegory. 

Iu  the  beginning  let  us  call  to  mind  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  Christian- 
ity and  Eastern  relicions.  In  the  latter  the 
absolute  or  supreme  principle  is  conceived  as 
utterly  without  form  and  void.  It  is  con- 
ceived as  entirely  lacking  in  particularity, 
utterly  devoid  of  attrlbntes.  properties,  qual- 
ities, modes  and  distinctions  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Such  is  the  Brahm  of  the  Hindoo 
or  the  subjective  state  of  Nirvana  of  the 
Bnddlilsts.  Such  Is  the  Western  reflection  of 
this  thought  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  In 
the  doctrines  of  agnosticism  and  neo  platou 
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A  Catholic  priest,  Brother  Alarms,  spoae  ot 
Dante's  poem  as  a  Catholic  poem  In  support 
of  that  charch.  and  thin  view  is  criticised  by 
an  abls  special  contributor  in  the  Boston 
Trantcript,  lo  part  as  follows: 

The  facts  of  history,  well  known  to  the 
most  ca«ual  reader,  were  ignored  or  glossed 
over.  The  dense  Ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
vice  and  licentiousness,  the  secret  Immorali- 
ties of  the  priesthood,  which  history  reveals 
to  n.s,  called  forth  from  the  reverend  brother 
only  the  mild  comment  that  some  were  vi- 
cious, but  they  sincerely  regretted  It;  while 
the  monstrous  assertion  was  made  that  "re- 
ligion was  not  separated  from  morality," 
leaving  the  impressiou.  as  doubtless  "good 
Catholics"  believe,  that  Romanism  and  mor- 
ality are  one,  and  that  this  was  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  which  be  spoke. 
Dante's  hrave  and  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
false  popes  who  sold  indulgences,  and  his 
just  relegation  of  them  Into  the  Infernal 
bogs  or  holes  where  fins  played  ahont  their 
writhing  feet  as  a  eousequence  of  their  (Ins, 
as  well  as  his  placing  of  "heretics"  in  heaven, 
were  lightly  passed  over  as  the  "wayward- 
ness of  a  child,"  who.  though  In  wrath  at  po- 
litical or  private  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ments, Is  still  faithful  to  the  church;  not  to 
religion,  to  Christianity,  to  God,  but  to  "the 
church." 

The  fact  that  Dante  places  the  living  aad 
the  dead  together  In  his  poem, and  that  myth- 
ological an  well  as  historical  characters  fig- 
ure there,  is  good  evidence  that  it  Is  not  a 
mere  picture  of  what  shall  happen  to.  men 
only  after  death,  but  rather  a  view  of  what 
Is  happening  to  men,  whether  walking  on 
earth  or  In  another  world.  For  sin  Is  death 
here  and  hereafter,  and  the  only  death.  Bat 
still  better  evidence  lies  in  the  truth  that 
however  restricted  a  great  man  may  be  by  the 
local  spirit  of  his  time,  he  yet,  perhaps  only 
half  conscionsly  seizes  the  meaning  of  all 
life  in  its  universal  aspect,  and,  transcending 
his  own  eect  and  his  own  nationality,  be- 
comes an  exponent  of  the  best  and  fullest 
light  ot  all  ages. 

This  same  writer  sums  np  the  general  view 
of  the  great  poem,  as  given  at  Concord;  por- 
tions of  which  summary  we  give: 

The  three  parts  of  the  "Divine  Comedy" 
deal  with  the  three  conditions  of  the  soul 
consequent  upon  Its  attitude  toward  sin.  The 
consequence  of  sin  Indulged  In  is  the  theme 
of  the  "Inferno";  that  of  the  "Purgatorlo"  Is 
the  consequence  ot  sin  repented  of,  and  of 
the  "Paradlso,"  sin  overcome.  He  makes  Vir- 
gil say  that  he  [Dante]  mnst  help  ble  country 
by  printing  the  sins  of  Florence  in  the  guise 
of  poesy,  since  he  is  prevented  by  bis  exile 
from  helping  her  through  politics.  Bo  with 
Virgil,  who  represents  science  or  earthly  wis- 
dom as  his  guide,  be  descends  into  hell, 
mounts  the  hill  of  purgatory  and  asoeods  in- 
to paradise,  that  all  mankind  may  know  and 
see  with  him  the  horror  of  the  first,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  second  and  the  bliss  of  the 
third. 


ism.  Basilides  and  Valentinces.  Proclns  and 
Jauiblichus  all  hold  to  an  utterly  indetermi 
nate.  formless  first  principle.  As  a  result  it 
follows  that  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  ar 
bitraryanil  fanciful  constructions  in  order  to 
explain  the  origin  of  a  world  of  finite  creat- 
ures. 

Quite  different  is  the  Christian  view  of  the 
absolute.  It  holds  that  the  absolute  Is  not 
formless  but  the  very  essence  of  all  form.- 
pure  form,  pure  self  distinction  or  self-con- 
sciousness or  reason.  For  consclons  person- 
ality is  self-distinctlou,  suhjec.  and  object, 
in  its  very  essence  an  activity,  an  uncondi- 
tioned energy— unconditioned  from  without 
but  self-conditioned  from  within. 

In  this  great  Idea,  so  radically  differing 
from  the  oriental  thought,  Christianity  has  a 
twofold  support;  the  Intuition  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  aod  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  survey  of  the  entire  realm  of  thought  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  has  settled  the  qneatlon 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  existence.  There 
can  be  no  absolute  which  is  utterly  formless. 
Any  absolute  whatsoever  must  be  thought  as 
self-determining,  a  pure,  self-active  energy, 
of  the  nature  of  thinking  reason,  although 
in  degree  more  comprehensive  than  human 
reason  and  entirely  without  its  tntermltten- 
eies  and  eelipses. 

An  absolute  that  Is  absolute  form— and  this 
means  self-formative,  self  distinguishing. 
and  hence  self-  particularizing— Is  essentially 
a  creator.  Moreover  Its  creation  is  its  own 
self  revelation;  and  according  to  this  God  la 
essentially  a  self-revealing  God. 
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wants  to  take  away  good  from  another.  Its 
eyes  are  blinded.  The  daughters  of  enr?  are 
pnnlsbed  in  the  Inferno  by  variona  terrible 
tormenta.  They  are  many,  and  are  placed  In 
"a  place  atooe-bnilt  throughout,  called  Male- 
bolee."  of  a  livid  hne.  as  envy  is.  They  are 
as  follows:  Sedncers.  who  are  wonrged  by  de- 
mons; flatterers,  immersed  in  filth;  simonists 
(principally  popes),  fixed  In  cirrolar  holes, 
head  downward  and  their  feet  horned  with 
flickering  flames;  soothsayers  and  sorcerers, 
who,  having  tried  to  pry  into  the  fotnre,  now 
■re  compelled  to  walk  with  their  faces  twist- 
ed so  that  their  tresses  fall  over  their  bosoms, 
and  they  most  walk  backward  in  order  to  nee; 
barterers  and  peculators,  who  are  pluDged  iu 
a  lake  of  boiling  pitch  and  gnarded  by  de- 
mons, who  thrust  those  down  who  try  to  rise; 
hypocrites,  who  most  pace  np  and  down  un- 
der the  pressure  of  gilded  cloaks  with  learten 
linings;  thieves,  who  are  persecuted  by  serp- 
ents and  transformed  into  their  likeness  by 
a  process  before  which  the  imagination 
stands  apralled;  evil  counsellors,  in  the  tor- 
ment of  spiral  flames,  which  have  become  so 
at  one  with  them  that  the  flame,  and  not  the 
sonl,  is  even  the  instrument  of  speech;  schis- 
matics and  heretics,  with  limbs  torn  off  and 
bodies  mangled,  one  who  has  disropted  the 
family,  carrving  his  head  in  his  hand;  Anal- 
ly, alchemists,  forgers  and  counterfeiters,  af- 
flicted with  grievous  diseases  and  loathsome 
sores.  The  description  of  these  pnnislimeuts 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrible  realism 
and  the  greatest  monument  of  a  fertile  imag- 
ination that  the  world  of  literature  has  ever 
produced.  The  same  iB  true  of  all  the  pic- 
tures in  the  "Inferno." 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  of  Orange,  K.  J., 
spoke  of  Dante's  poem  as  follows: 

When  we  come  to  ask  from  whom  Dante 
derived  the  idea  of  his  "Divine  Comedy,"  the 
answer  is  more  difficult.  Essays  have  been, 
and  books  might  be,  written  on  this  subject. 
There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved:  (1) 
Whence  did  be  derive  the  notion  of  a  visit  to 
the  Spirit-world?  (2)  Where  did  be  derive 
the  idea  of  using  the  phenomena  of  tbit 
world  to  illustrate  all  the  phases  of  the  mor- 
al life  of  the  soul?  The  notion  of  men  visit- 
ing the  spiritual  world  is  as  old  as  the  daya 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  In  Dante's 
time  the  pagan  and  Christian  legends  form- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  monkish  and 
popular  literature.  The  most  famous  of  the 
legendary  visions  are  the  so-called  "Vision  of 
St.  Paul,"  "The  Voyage  of  St.  Brandon,"  "The 
Pargatory  of  St.  Patrick"  and  others.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  Dante  knew  most  of  these 
visions,  which  all  have  feature*  in  common 
with  his  great  poem,  bot  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  any  except  the  vision  of  8t.  Paul. 
Nay,  he  positively  says  that  the  only  persons 
who  had  descended  to  hell  before  himself 
were  Virgil  and  Paul.  Of  course  the  notion 
that  Paul  so  descended  was  derived  from  toe 
legend.  This  Is  all  that  we  can  say  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  qnestlon.  As  to  the  second 
question,  we  may  say  that  while  the  notion 
was  not  altogether  foreign  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  field  of  vision,  the  working 
out  of  that  notion  into  a  great,  consistent 
system  Is  his  own  and  bis  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol.  of  Boston,  gave  a  thought- 
ful talk  in  his  own  peculiar  vein,  of  which  a 
few  sentences  must  suffice: 

Dante  is  a  tropist.  and  all  bis  work  is  a 
trope,  yet  more  lawfnl  and  abiding  than  any 
of  the  facts  that  softer  a  sea  change  or  trans- 
mutation of  alchemy  in  his  crucible  of  flame. 
A  myth  is  the  ghost  o(  a  fact;  a  trope  its  sig- 
tiificiince.  The  details  Dante  used,  the  mate- 
rials of  his  metaphor,  were  as  unmeaning 
intrinsically  as  any  other  trifles  or  gossip  of 
the  street,  but,  imperishable  in  his  amber, 
are  preserved  forever,  so  long  aB  letters  shall 
last  on  the  globe,  in  the  gum  from  this  living 
tree  of  his  thought.  He  built,  indeed,  the 
lofty  rhyme,  but  what  architecture  of  wood 
and  sloue  is  so  durable?  Architectural  art 
in  the  temples  and  pyramids  cannot  keep  its 
shape  ho  perfect  as  in  a  little  book,  which  Is 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind;  and  the  aspect  of 
Nature  altera  more  than  the  volume  of  the 
bard. 

It  is  a  low  theology  in  Dante  that  requires 
us  to  condemn  the  heathen  and  that  picks 
out  certain  of  their  number  to  be  saved.  We 
can  fancy  the  unlucky  ones  looking  up,  curi- 
ous to  know  how  and  on  what  ground  the  fa- 
vored ones  got  np  and  climbed  to  their  orches- 
tra chairs,  and  whether  the  capricious  allot- 
ment may  not  In  future  be  reversed,  and  the 
crotched  stick  or  rule  of  sovereign  decree  in 
the  almighty  hand  tnrn  round  for  some  to 
tumble  and  others  to  rise. 

Why  does  Dante's  work  stand?  Because  of 
its  righteous  and  truthful  contents.  The 
tropist  Is  God's  witness.  The  sins  he  pats 
the  mark  of  his  terrible  Imagery  on  were  and 
are  committed.  This  poet  of  the  moral  sense 
marks  in  every  Iniquity  its  quality  and  depth 
of  dye.  reviews  the  transgressions  in  order, 
and  assigns  the  penalty  doe. 
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SEVEN   WOMEN  AT  CONCORD. 

Their  Trip  lo  tha  School  of  PhlJoaopfcjr 
and  What  Ther  Thoturht  ©r  It. 

The  spirit.  11  Dot  Hie  body,  of  Boston  women 
seems  to  bs  impervious  10  wind  and  weather; 
tliere  is  I  'methlna,  nobly  audacious  in  in* 
way  sue  will  brave  ma  element*  lor  too  sake 
or  tin  Idea;  therelore.lt  wai  not  to  ba  ex- 
pected tiiat  toe  -even  who  bad  plaonad  a 
trip  trotrv  Medfor  I 10  Concord,  ostensibly  U 
tbe  pursuit  or  philosophy,  etiooid  nave  been 
disheartened  by  the  Doe  drizzle  of  rain  an< 
tha  threatening  weigni  ot  cloua— whlcn  eov 
e-ed  tbe  heavens— on  tbe  mormof  ot  the 
o i >- 1 b  day,  the  proverbial,  unlucky  Fri- 
day, i  tie  matter  resolved  liselt  Into 
then  or  never ;  moreover,  rain*  host 
ofthenlubt,  at  "ie  early  breakfast,  bad  de- 
clared the  druzie  to  be  In^UnitJcaot;  Ida 
m.. ruing  p.'L.er  promised  rain  —ergo,  the 
day  was  likely  ii>  be  One,  and  dog  days 
were  nt  hand,  bo  we  took  the  "flattering 
uDctioo"  of  such  sopnisrry  to  our  souls,  and, 
fully  armed  aua  equipped  witn  niscktmosu 
and  umbrella,  ai  7:30  ol  the  cinck  paekaa  our- 
selves luto  tha  wagonette,  wntch  waa  in  wait- 
ing with  Its  pair  ol  sturdy  bay*,  and  soon 
were  bnv.il hg  over  tbe  country  ruada,  with  to* 
breath  ot  the  early  morning  in  our  nostrils. 
In  m*-  presence  ot  nature,  treah  id  its  batb  of, 
solt,  Obe  rain.  Our  tempei  was  acquiescent, 
wur  spirit*  lull  of  cheer,  keeping  p.«ee,  aa  It 
were,  with  the  easy,  rapid  i mo f  beats  of 
the  horses.  Ann  why  should  ibey  net 
nave  beeu7  w  hat  ionic  In  ihe  pbarmaeopcet* 
Is  comparable  to  tue  freshness  of  toe  near 
dav,  what  sight  so  restful  to  uie  Jaded  eye  af. 
iiio'.tal,  us  that  which  mother  nsure  afford* 
as  she  spread*  bet ore  us  the  riches  of  her 
treasure  Douse?  And  so,  when  ooe  of  u>© 
party  mentioned  ihe  assertion  that,  altar  all, 
she  preferred  rain  to  aun  on  thw  especial  ee» 
casiou.  11. ere  was  not  ooe  dissentient  vole*. 
uuiev*  thai  mildly  net-alive  ooe  which  as- 
sumed: that  one  could  not  noect  tu  attain 
philosophy  without  some  discomfort  Out 
through  old  Medlord  iowo,  over  the  Mala 
street  ol  that  tumeilme  DOrtlon  ol 
Cambridge,  noted  for  ho  neb  farm 
lands,  Ihe  fleet  horses  conducted 
our  merry  company,  and  soon  we  lunnd  our- 
selves inKio  ■  note  of  the  old  historic  soots  of 
Lexington.  Yes.  we  ware  travelling  the  road 
that  Paul  Kevere  had  ridden  o.i  that  eventful 
nluht  ot  a  past  century.  Just  here  It  may  not 
be  Invidious  to  express  a  hope  that  the  pres- 
eni  ce  itury  may  not  close  before  the  denizen* 
of  Ror-iuD  ■  bti.i  o-  h<>id  ro  lining  portion  that 
noble  model  of  Paul  Kevere,  Ihe  wort  ol  our 
young  arm  Dior,  Dal)  in,  transmit  led  Into 
bronze.  But  we  forpet  ihe  prnrraatlnanoti  nt 
cnmmuiees,  mid  all  the  petty  v  -nations  of  oor 
work-a-djy  world,  as  we  follow  tne  ola 
turnutKe  road,  renleie  witn  revolutionary 
memories.  In  this  spot  Is  a  tablet 
staling  how  one  Wayward  by  name  was  a«- 
costed  and  atucned  uy  a  brltiih  soldier,  toe 
latter  receiving  msqnieiu-.  from  tue  piuoky 
Yankee,  woo  was  himself  taiallv  wounded. 
lo  tne  old  nousu  youder,  which  sianas  with 
such  comfortable,  home-keeping  a-D*-et, 
under  the  shadow  ot  the  great  *im,  lived  a 
certain  notable  In  those  old  days.  We  regret 
to  suy  that  our  Jehu  is  sontewoat  phlegmatic, 
not  alt  that  might  be  desired  In  the  way  ot 
historic  knoMedae;  <>nee  only  dues  h*  offer 
any  lniormation  ;  pjssiuly  he  li  over-modest, 
uui  we  are  inclined  io  class  bim  with  the  one- 
Idea  type  of  man,  from  the  undivided  atten- 
tion which  he  devote*  to  mating  his 
horses  go.  So  on  we  speed,  to 
the  surp'lse,  doubtless,  of  tbe  farmer 
who,  dry-sb<Ki  and  comfortable,  stand*  smok- 
ing his  morning  pipe  In  the  doorway  of  nts 
bu  barn.  wtiersj  his  treasur**  of  live  stock 
and  bay  are  stored.  Does  he  wot  at  to*  tr*a» 
sure*  tbe  seven  are  laying  Dp  lntbestor*» 
iinu-c  nt  memory,  aa  they  spe*d  past  throoao 
wind  and  t  .ilb.  We  faaoy  bim  saying  u  hiav 
self:  "Wall,  women  ar*  a  queer  lot,  to  waat 
Co  be  out  in  such  a  prxir,"  for.  at  that  stag*  of 
the  Journey,  tne  flood  gates  ol  the  b*ar*a*ar*j 
unloosed;  the  r.tin  is  Dealing  upon  tn*  roof  *C 
t he  wagonette  and  upon  the  umbrellas  thrust 
tnrougb  tne  open,  cartafnlesa  siaos.  Bat  des- 
pite h.ue  streams,  trickling;  down  macaJh* 
to«h,  and  Irotn  the  dripping  trlng*  of  ta* 
aforesaid  roof,  uoon  leebly  proteci*d  ^liihs 
and  colgos  ot  Tauten*,  tb*  meTlsneot  of  te* 
seven  has  not  perceptioly  diminished;  poeadbljr 
some  ar*  thinking,  wttb  Mark  I ipley.  that* 
under  such  olreumstincvs,  tber*  la  "raerrt  ka 
being  Jolly,"  and  that,  despite  saturated  awr- 
ments.  It  is  a  good  tblog  to  be  alive  la  auras 
ot  the  undulatlna.  rain-washed  •xpaas*  «| 
green,  stretch  in*  far  away  beyond  the  nail—,, 
nniravelled  road.  One  at  least  (her*  tswhe 
can  say  with  ihe  fervor  of  the  poor  old  weeaam 
rholor  the  first  time  In  her  life  eoje* ed  a 
ay  In  tue  open  eoaotry.  "rb*«*  at*  thai 
works  of  God."  into  loucoru  w«  are  now 
passi  nit— Concord  the  fair  and  prac*ml, 
nresMed  owt  by  that  crea-,  serene  soul,  «  bo. 
thoughrtead.  Is  yet  alive,  lor  the  thought  of 
deatu  cannot  oe  connected  «ltb  the  genius  of 
halph  Waldo  Emerson.  Can  that  be  Way, 
Nnl«  jond'T.  hali  hidden  by  ihe  freest  no, 
nut  vet,  but  Ju't  beyona.  wncre  rises  a  mas* 
ot  dark,  closely  Interwoven  foliage,  under- 
neaih  \Milch  Is  tne  walk  our  (treat  romaooer 
trod,  weaving  his  exquisite  fancier,  and  pass- 
ing tin-  house  with  us  lower,  the  bouse  u* 
dwell  In.  we  sadly  realize  that  we  shall  bevar 
havo  unoiher  Naihauiel  Hawthorne.  Aoa 
now,  iisviog  passed  the  old  Alcoit  plan*  at 
<)  30,  we  flud  ourselves  at  ihe  goal 
ol  our  desire,  ihe  School  ot  Philosophy. 
We  alight  from  the  wagonette  and  old  goou- 
by  tor  a  little  to  the  dripping,  steaming 
horses  who  have  s  ^contrtbt'ted  iu  our  pleas- 
ure, trusting  to  the  bo-tiery  ot  tbe  tavern  for 
their  rest  and  food.  We  tread  tbe  wiDdtttg 
r  ab  to  the  dooruay  of  the  rough,  uopaiaied, 
vim- bung  lime  chapel.  ne«tliog  under  tn* 
shelter  ot  the  bill,  ano  irere  w«  are  w«-ieotsi>4 
by  k  (Meanly  lace  and  tr«  toues  ot  a  fneudly 
voice,  which  aisuies  ui  tbji  our  dinner  ibaii 
be  arranged  tor  at  a  nospluble  boarding 
house  a  inllo  away.  Jn  this  comrortaW*  as- 
surance thai  the  crcsture  shall  not  lack  for 
material  foiKl  while  lo  the  oursutt  ottnteU 
lectual  ^llmulnt,  we  enter  within  the  portal 
ondpioceed  to  digest  Uie  wurds  of  wudesa 
which  ai  e  about  to  be  uttered. 

It  is  no  olsparauctneut  to  tbut  ahrlo*  of 
piitUitooby  to  a»in-i  ih.-tt  at  least  km  of  aa 
luuud  herseli  far  below  lu  levei. 

A  ne*>p*per  "*DeCl*l"  Inlorms  us  ib*tuUkf 


lecture,  wuou  puuu>b<d  In  lull,  will  be  loand 
by  ihe  special  studrni*  ot  logic  to  90***** 
blirh  lotereat  and  value,"  that  "it  Is  a  esMrt- 
buiton  to  the  literature  concerning  in*  evaio- 
tloj  o(  the  ay  ih-giira,  wblch,  when.  acc*a*ibsa. 
no  student  en  afford  to  o*gieeC"  To  wfelgf* 
wa  say  Amen  1  with  ail  our  heart,  for  the  *ts> 
deut  of  logic  Came  w*  inera,  ever  lo  Qua* 
of  wet  road,  to  revli*  merely  f  Penan  ta* 
mouuhtl  We  were  prepared  to  b*J  eanfwaad**! 
by  the  Intricacies  of  Ari»tot*Uaa  lor*,  aa4 
were  uot  dlianpointed ;  Uerff*r%  ft 
our  altentioo  wandered  at  tiasa*  treea 
tb**  trchotoal  terms  of  tb*  sjra- 
fessor  to  the  plaster  east*  at 
treat  men  dead  and  gone,  wnlea  ornate**! 
tbe  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  to  the  living  liosi 
below,  »eieel  *e  may  bat*  been  pardosesV 
•  *  •  There  arc  rare  snot*  whioa.  Ilk* 
rare  personalities,  draw  us  to  tnosn  by  an  la- 
explicable  charm.  To  say  that  on*  ado  res  a 
place  souniis  Ilk*  acbool-airl  ezagm^ratasau 
and  yet  from  tbe  writer  of  tbesa  iiaaa  tbe  old 
town  ot  Concord  claim*  a  homage  som*wa*t 
akin  to  aooratioo.  Coming  bltbar  from  ia« 
whin  and  madness  ol  tbe  groat  eity,  Um  seet, 
wmle  It  H  a  sui  prise  to  the  aninuied,  aart*  aa 
a  sort  of  benediction.  Ti.ere  Is  oom«t*iaa 
unique  In  IU  seren*  airaoashar*:  nn  ai 
tbe  two  car  sutions  of  tu*  tevaa  Uerc 
is  no  baste  and  no  stir,  but  for  tlsa 
momentary  pud  and  thunder  at  *pproeeaia« 
and  receding  trains.  Tbe  place  is  sag sjsjatlrfj 
of  peace,  not  indolence  ;  w«  do  not  forget 
that  hero  our  feremrxt  thinker  has  iMsMwi 
ibe  depths  ot  wisdom,  whereby  be  baa  givaa 
Hem  uuio  a  world,  and  *•  feel  as  ar*  wander 
through  ibis  rustic  town,  midst  tb*  e*4t 
green  sn^de  of  It*  s  reels,  tbat  «•  b*T* 
come  fo  a  well  ot  living  water,  In  a  stael 
narcnen  and  thirsty  lu  its  bot  pursuit  *g 
w  aiih.  Therelura,  U  It  neresr  to  deolar* 
that,  upon  tun  memorable  Friday,  afesr 
leaving  the  school,  sod,  wiib  tbe  ooeaailo*  at 
the  r.iln,  haviug  wnntiered  to  on*  of  tbe) 
bridges  epanumg  tbe  river,  as  w*  gaiosl 
into  iti  tranquil  depths  snrt  feasted  our  •  tan 
and  soul  upon  the  exqul-lte  green  of  tbe 
fields  ihrouah  wbirh  iu»  river  -wind*  It*  lUj* 
oaiideo  way,  *e  were  conscious  tbea  and 
there  of  drawing  In  deeper  draugbia  of  lttspt- 
raiioo  lor  tue  dally  struggle  of  lit*  tnao  *m 
could  ever  bupe  to  aualu  uj  cue  stuny  of  jssnV 
loaopoj ,  our*  and  stmpte.  A.  K.  aV 
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The  Cohcoktj  School  of  Phtlosopht 
comes,  with  It*  abstruse  discussions  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  bu  man  life  and  tbe 
intimate  processes  of  the  human  reason,  to 
remind  tu  that  midsummer  has  really  ar- 
rived; and  the  New  England  Chautauqua 
eits  as  usual  at  Framingbam  to  serve  aa  a 
sort  of  counter  IrritanttotheConcord  School. 
The  difference  In  the  attendance  upon  these 
two  assemblies  indicates  a  w.ide  difference 
In  the  degree  of  popular  interest  in 
them.  Pramlngliam  has  hundreds  where 
Concord  has  individuals.  A  compar- 
ison is  hardly- -fair;-  however,  since 
**••  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  is  not 
,nt  for  the  education  of  the  many,  as  the 
iutauqua  is.  It  is  a  place  where  a  little 
/up  of  Inquirers  into  certain  branches  of 

'it  distinctly  useful  knowledge  come  to- 
gether to  compare  notes  and  see  whether 
they  can  learn  anything  of  each  other.  To 
the  untutored  observer,  the  Concord  philoso- 
phers seem  to  be  engaged  in  chasing  their 
minds  np  into  intellectual  trees,  and 
then  seeing  by  what  unusual  and 
remote  ways  they  can  get  them 
down  again.  Tbe  human  mind  is 
never  satisfied  with  what  it  can  find  out, 
and  probably  never  will  be;  but  that  is  no 
reason  wfay  It  should  not  try  to  find  out  all 
it  can,  and  the  philosophers  at  Concord  have 
probably  found  out  as  much  as  any  one. 
The  most  advanced  courses  of  the  Chautau- 
quaos  axe  their  A  B  C.  But  as  mankind  Is 
made  up  for  the  moat  part  of  intellectual  in- 
fants, the  Chautauqua  courses  and  'assem- 
blies have  a  much  higher  educational  value, 
on  the  whole,  than  tbe  Concord  School  V 


THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL 

Dr.    Edward    Montgomery   on 

Sharp  Criticism  of  the  Ab- 
sent Essayist. 


Prof,  Shackford    on  the  Ideas 
of  Nemesis. 


fraoa  on'srr-ciu,  coRRESroTDr.vr.1 
Concord.  July  14,  1887.  Tne ,  Concord 
Uciiool  ot  Philosophy  has  secured  one  ad- 
vantage mr  its  Boston  patrons  which  they 
have  never  before  enloyed.  Beginning  with 
tonight,  a  train  will  leave  tbe  sistion  of  the 
Kltchburg  road  In  town  ai  9:30,  or  late  enough 
to  allow  visitors  to  hear  tbe  lecture  and  most 
ol  the  dlscusslou.  It  will  arrive  at  Roberts 
at  9  50,  In  llnio  to  connect  with  tbe  regular  9:52 
train  by  way  of  Water  to  wd,  reaching  lioston 
at  10:38.  On  Wednradav  and  Saturday  there 
Is  a  recular  Boston  train  leaving  Concordat 
9:52  P.  M.  The  arrangement  holds  till  July 
29.  Over  50  people  *ere  at  the  session  of  the 
&cdoo1  this  forenoon,  among  them  being 
the  widow  of  Gen.  Lanoer,  who  Hs  now 
living  In  Lynn..  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son was  present  again  In  her  mu«!  seal. 
Mr.  Alcott  is  out  of  town,  but  woula  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  attend  the  school  were  be 
at  home.  He  seems  to  be  falling  gradually, 
ana  If  h»  ket-ps  away,  there  wi:i  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  btm  to  ortrtax  his  siren. th  by  trying 
to  attend  the  school.  It  w^s  a  lively  session 
this  forenoon,  after  tne  discussion  began,  and 
It  was  a  pity  tbe  essayist  was  not  present  to 
defend  btmselL  Tbe  essay  was  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Mcmteomcrv  of  Hempstead,  Tex,  a 
Germau,  it  Is  sain,  who  went  on  to  a  cattle 
farm  tor  bis  health,  and  has  tueauwbll*  kept 
un  bis  siudv  of  philosophy,  and  writes  tor 
several  publications,  auch  as  Mind,  In  l>on- 
don,  and  The  Open  Court,  In  Cui- 
caaa  His  paper,  upon  "Aristotle's  Theory 
of  .Causation."    was     read    br    Mr.     F.    B. 

B^V  .,  g'  The  opening  referred  to  the  rin 
stanranempt  ol  man,  unhko  animals,  10  find 
tin*  cause-*  ol  titlnus.  To  the  thinner  thers 
art  two  w-trlds  instead  of  nne— .he  world  of 
sense  anJ  ihu  vwtrld  ol  ibuuuht  ;  and  io« 
attempt  to  bring  the  two  lino  unity  has  o.-- 
cui>ieu  ihe  tmnkers  of  the  world  tor  ■■-■n 
lears.  Then  luilowed  in  the  eittny  an  elab- 
orate sketch  ot  ihe  several  stngui  "I  the 
eariv  Greek  philosophy,  wl:h  the  .  unclu'-ion 
Hint  modern  puiloiupuy  is  uot  yet  wholly 
ex  rlc.itud  iroin  t<>e  i>ld  Greek  thought,  a 
niaj'tnty  ot  mod.  rn  philosophers  tiolu  re«i;r 
10  uie  view  that  mere  is  uo  *uch  thing  asnou- 
mental  existence.  Dr.  Moo  gom-ry  uuirte  nt* 
view  very  clear  ano  the  absurdity  (10  hiut)  of 
bl*  opponents'  view  very  ridiculous  by  s*j. 
lug  that  they  really  bold  that  iu*-rc  is 
No  8uch  fielnif  as  a  Man. 
apart  from  soma  other  mao's  (or  mens')  con- 
ception or  mental  image,  ot  bim.  ano  tnat  tu«\ 
hold    also   that   when    a    particular    mental 


Image  is  out  of  miud,  then  ihe  man's  ex- 
istence Is  a  mental  eta'e  ot  universal  cou- 
Hciousuess.  That  Is  the  settled  leaching,  he 
said,  ot  most  of  our  teachers  of  philo»o.  hy. 
Therefore,  nothing  can  exist  except  univer->ai 
thought,  and  thought  lo  tbe  universal  Winn 
But  his  school  of  1  !  iiosoi... v  Iridtsta  mat  tiie 
material  world  cnn-lsis  <f  ihlucs  wbtcb  tiavi 
nollketiesa  to  our  thouetit  ihe  real  world 
r..n-i--iy  of  things  wincu  make  tneniselvta 
known  to  us  by  torcei.  ArMoUVs  view  is 
ncanr  me  truth  I  ban  the  view  of  natural 
silence.  Dr.  Montgomery  predicted  that 
before  long  the  kinetic  or  mechanic jI 
view  of  exutence  wo>.:ld  pass  away,  and 
tho  rheinlcal  prl  >clule  will  be  recog  tzea 
as  ihe  1  rue  cue,  for  in  It  we  hive 
Aristotle's  effective  principle,  or  soui,  at  work 
lief  ore  our  eye*.  Tue  boud  lu  proiouiasmk 
action  Is  chemical  ac  loru  Arlstoile's  rrror 
waBihat  heiiavr'  menial,  as  «eii  as  organic, 
power  to  matter,  udj  ibis  false  step  hidos  t.<e 
merit  of  tbe  dltleience  between  his  edo  other 
methods.  Oue  cm  see  Ike  mo  ion  ano  the 
cflect  lo  muscular  movement,  but  If  one  could 
see  die  motion  o:  me  brain  In  itsaciiuo,  he 
Would  lie  v\  bully  unable  to  Know  mere  by  whdt 
the  emoilous  0'  the  person  «ere.  The  eMiay- 
ist  held  that  we  are  wholly  In  the  dark  as  to 
the  actual  cju-u  of  beinj  ana  becoming 
Arlstolle,  when  nut  len  astray,  was  a  teuulne 
evolutionist.  The  closing  posl.lous  In  the 
essav  were  substautluliv  as  foi'ows: 

Ibe  burulnie  question  uppermost  with 
speculative  thinkers  at  preVent  is  one  iu 
wntcb  ^11  hree  caidlnal  problems  ot  philoso- 
phy—namely, ma:  of  me  relation  uf  univer- 
sais  to  particuUrs,  that  01  tbe  relauuo  ot 
subjective  re.ilnatlon  10  oojeclve  reality, 
andtoatof  me  relation  of  cause  and  ef7  ct 
— iinve  bec<>me  condeuseu  into  one  all-in  ^'* 
Ing  problem  concerning  the  vet  liable  na"' 
of  the  syntbetlcal  p-jwer  in  umc;,  and  thri 
wlilcb  are  united  Into  a  stendfasl  and  si, 
caut  ordex  uf  existence  all  .be  luose. 

Scattered  and  Frmamcntsrr  Dat 
of  individual  experience.    What  is  the  po 
constituting  real  ei's  eDceT  That  Is  wba' 
are  strlvlogto  recognlre.    *    •    •    At  pi 
philosophers  are   very   generally   conYl 
mat  nature  consists  In  a  ooherent  sod  1 
sistent  syktera  of  re  alt  iy,   and  not  in  a  nit 
reflated  succession  of  Individual  ImprvssluL 
nod  Ideas.    The  foremost  quesilon  now  penc 
lng  Is  whether  the  reality  of  this  coherent  sn< 
persistent  system,  c.-lled  nature.  Is  of  meuta. 
or  noii'tnentil  consistency,  and  whether   It 
forms  a  consistent  whole  by  force  of  loglo/i 
reasiin  ur  by  mrre  of  natural  c  usatlon.    In 
Kantlao   phrawoiocy, '   whether   or    nut    the 
conceptual  construction   of    ibjeclye    exist- 
ence is  Identical  wit'i  me  system  of  things  In 
themselves,  and  cou-equeo  ly,  whe  her  or  uot 
ihe  lu„lcal  order  Is  Identical  wiib  the  real 
order. 

This  consideration  led  Green  and  his  schodt 
to  attempt  ouce  more,  by  a  some* bat  i.ew 
meiuod,  the  Idennncailon  of  logical  co  •- 
slstency  witn  naiuroi  vonsistency;  tushow, 
namely,  that  the  world,  as  currec  ly  con- 
ceived by  Individual  reason,  is  identical  id 
kind  with  tbeohjectiveworld.  sub»istl<  gln.ie- 
pendently  of  tiuch  snbjecilve  realilatloQ. 
Ibe  unlversnies  all  over  tbe  norlu  seem  at 
present  »trangely  inta  ua-ed  wnh  this  ore* 
Kauiiaii  form  of  transcendental  Idealism. 
Tne  sooner,  nowev.r,  Uie  evident  taiUcv  ot 
the  artfument  used  for  the  purpose  of  -clen- 
tlflcJlly  establishing  It  hr,,in,i  clearly  r..  ... 
oizcd,  the  belter  It  wilt  be,  both  lor  pbtloso- 
pty  and  tor  scienee;  fur  Its  legitimate  out- 
come  Is  very  obviously  ■  worid-negatiug 
pessimism,  neatly  akin  to  oriental  mvs- 
tlclsm  ot  tbe  neo-Putonlc  Kind.  •  •  • 
Scieuce,  In  this  light.  Is  slmnly  our  attempt 
gKuiutiiy  <o  recognize  the  eis-roal  and  in 
variable  relations  obtaining  between  th*  oil- 
fcrent  pans  of  tue  objective  thouitbt-contesL 
Ami  tills  really  nieaua  that  science  is  »-»ien- 
tiallr  theology;  the  eternal  ihooghi-couie-tt 
being,  in  fact,  eternal  thought  itselt,  which 
with  these  philosophers  Is  sole  and  uuivrrs*! 
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Being.  •  •  •  Mere  resummon  of  pre- 
eximent  dlvln**  perfection,  oot  Den-  erection 
of  higher  aud  blither  results.  Is  the  essential 
aim  of  ibis  pbiloso  by,  w&lcii  U  w>  completely 
at  variance  wlih  real  exp  rleace  that  it  might 
b«  laft  todw  a  natural  aeaw  lu  the  thin  and 
ttaftuNni  air  which  a  U  pa-sively  breathing 
JI  in  ic-culDKi  were  oot  apt  i* 

Kxert  an  Injurious  IdAdcdm 
on  the  etbleai  guidance  of  Human  life.  A 
aimllar  philosophical  creed  itruok  one* 
*itu  wlthrrloa  and  ascetic  ?£'.??  the  beat 
euergleaof  India  and  otuer  eastern  lands  and 
ii.reaiened  In  the  early  centuries  or  Christi- 
anity to  affect  also  the  western  world.  Not 
■  '•..■  neo  li  en  rvaied  the  voutliB  of  Germany. 
Anu  luiw  lu  Engl .iiid  uLjti  Auier  ca  the  same 
ni'VfincH  is'niv.idioK  ii.0">t  universities,  and 
Is  liki-iy  to  be  followed  by  similar  effects. 

1  lot.  1.  ciuas  Da\ldson  began  tne  debate 
by  i,i \lng  mat  the.  v*xj.\.  ana  modern  thought 
Lt-m-rallj.  uld  injustice  tn  Arlsio  le  by  sup- 
r"simr  liia'  bn  "no..**1  was  seli-consclou*. 
'J'tietJreclclanaiiautf  h-s  »o  word  lor  coe- 
bctutisncs*.  "Hie  professor  then  explained 
II.*  reason  ot  meo's  continually  asking  the 
why  of  a  thing— thai  the  ground  ol  all  ihlnic- 
Uin   is   the    idea  •>!  a  BeH-Mibsisteol  oe.inL 


for  nn 

IliSl.tllfhs 


Msned  to  connect  m..n- 


ltu  honuu  be 


nf  beinn 


Will) 


■,e  old  world,  in  trees,  rocK 


:  Hie    iiiuiMiu.ie  of 


in  iKcs   our    in.iuia    i 

livings. 

IT, >f.  W.T.  Harris 


irinrd  tl  at  tne  e>seu- 
is  absolutely  laeutkal 
ur  minds.  That  whicu 
ust  ha    itio    esaeuco    of 

criticised  Dr.  ATontconv 


•:r<-l) 


;  th; 


.  lie  li.is  \" 


.is  of 


Neme»is,  grieves  on  y  at  the  prosperity  oi  to« 
unworthy.  Thus.  In  Greek  mougnt,  tno 
malicious  cod*  recede,  sod  a  divine  po  ■  er, 
an  itll-ndj  sunc.  rlubteous  element,  a  divine 
Neme  I-,  presides  over  human  deslln.es. 
There  Is  developed  in  the  H.tleulc  mind  the 
ldna  of  mor,tl  Jaw  pervading  tno  world  and 
Immanent  In  Me,  which  b  joint  lit  everythl-  I 
to  a  nuly  lium^D  level,  and  suffered  nn  ex- 
co-3  be\ona  ne  real  btamiard  of  a  common 
hum*nit\.  What  the  impartial  eonsilrn.ee 
decreea.  thst  was  the  Verdict  of  Nemesis. 

Contrasting  Shakespeare  with  -be  Greek 
drama.  Frof.  Rimcaford  aald  that  the  con- 
ception of  retributive  Jusilee  la  denied  to 
his  tragedy,  because  »'f  the  varied  ana 
ci implex  natu.e  of  nls  dramas,  and  be- 
cause he  never  exores'-es  lu  dldacnc  form 
the  great  moral  lesions  at  tbe  Drart  of 
lita  mimic  representations.  Id  the  Greek, 
an  ov.-nullntf  power  manifests  itself 
from  without.  In  Shakespeare,  the  man  htm. 
self,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  fives  In 
evidence,  even  'to  the  teeth  and  forehead  oi 
ins  faults."  The  divine  Nemesis  Is  equally 
preseutln  boin  .¥.*<  hyius  and  Shakespeare, 
bin  In  tic  torr.-w  the  divine  side,  lu  (he  lat  «J 
the  hi."  .."..  In  neither  can  "h-  hi  her  decree* 
be  dodte  i.  Orestes  cannot  escape  from  Nem- 
esis; Macbeth  cannot  feM-anu  trum  iilm?e!t. 

On  Friday  come  f rof.  Davidson,  ou  "Aris- 
totle and  tne  Ncnola-tiic  I'lillos.-phy."  and  Mr. 
Sanborn,  on  "Marlowe  una  Hl>  Successor." 


CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY. 


.  lu  nls  writings,  on.-  of  which  m-gai. 
ti.en-iiL-r.  for  Uiree  years  he  bad  uoi  . 
cised  iil:n,  hontna  he  wmud  he  preseul  in  * 
son.  but  ho  v,as  noi  nre-eiit  and  -in-  error  oi 
ills  po-iiwn  shoii.d  be  poltu-d  oul  T|ie  mod- 
ern ned-Kautl.in  nioveiiieiit.  said  I'rbL  Har- 
ris, Ii.ls  no  t.rc.ii  man  In  iL  They  read  Kant 
mid  rauie  around  lu  ifie  subJecL  They  t:rap- 
pio  bis  "ibluc-ln-itseil,"  not  neelng  how  It 
m  a* .  xplahod  by  K  .nt's  successors.  .M>  nu 
"■~v*i'  couiridicts  nlmseh.  Ficnta,-  Bchel- 
1.  1  :io».el  carried  out  Kan  '•".Ulug-iu- 

i,"  not  over  to  the  nnioloftical  ground  of 
reeas  and  floon-d  Kant's  iiffl  uily  conv 
\y.  They  said  th.it  ibe  calorie*  oi 
:  and  time  wrre  Kuojective  and  hence 
include  me  "thiuc-in-itseU,"  and  h  ace 
i  be  known.  P.-ycbulouy  has  come  to 
line  conclusion  as  ontolojcv,  ana  ihn  con- 
jiis  of  ArUtotle  are  confirmed  X>J  the 
Id  meibod.  ID'  re  Is  absolutely 
Tio  itasU  for  Scepticism 
3oatlclsm.  Kant  and  bli  successor* 
put  dynamite  under  the  whole  problem 
o  difference  between  tbe  subject  and   ob- 

fud  oave  blown  It  to  aioras.  The  only 
t  hoidlou  scepticism  at  all  wat  Dy  half- 
uoidinB  It.  It  cannot  be  held  In  lu  lotf> 
•'cnnciosioo,  Muntuomery  is  opposed,  u> 
i  whole. 

Mr.  Frrderlc  M.  Holland  of  Concord  cnam- 

Dlooed  the  absent  Hnd  uoiortunate  Moutgom- 

t-ry.  aDd  said  he  wa>  not  opposed   to  modem 

science,  as  ne  very  «eil  Ititrw  from  letters  be 

ad  received.    He  only  asked  them  to  cive 

!■"  *j.ar  chance  and  read  the  articles  in  the 

^urt,  which  bedlstrlhuttJ.    Mr.  San- 

nuiarlly  closed  the  discussion,  s. tying 

be  renewed  better  on  afuture  lecture, 

even liie's,  lecture  by   ProL  Thomas 

jn  was  on  "Tiie  fontlcs  of  Aristotle  In 

*>r  1  catldn  to  the  Drama."  and  thesum- 

,s  this:    ''To  sum  up  in  one  word  the 

■j  of  Hie  traulc  drama  as  undei  stood 

:v,ie.     Tie  turpow  of  iraeedy  lio 

.  ;  ti:e  pr*    '  i:  *"-    of  life  lo  such  a  way 

"e  rcc;  -..::.!  4  their  awluinoss  and 

i]  l..i!n(ss,  we«-f.ull  not  be  m*  blinded 

/  s'c-;  tvus  awe  r.nd  olty  as  to  act  from  niere 

Liin.t'..:id  cmoiloD  with  referei.ee  to  these 

its  lo  real  life." 

Tins  tlvmin^'fl  ledure  was  bv  ProL  C  C 
.h«ckfnid  o!  Brookline    formerly  oi  Cornell 
Jnlversltv.  mid  hi- st.bject  was  ••run  Divine 
s'emesN  Id  the  Gre*-ft  Dramatists  aod  Shaxe- 
ycare."    Tne  old   Greek,  be  said,  felt  the 
Vnbllne  of  the  balance  bclweeo   joy  aod 
\r.  and  Nem«-sis  was  born.    Tne  Greek  uw 
\nnthtni!  was  sable,  notblna  permanent, 
,ie  heavens  above  or  Id  ibe  ear  h  bmeath, 
od   oui    of    in-    nuDjectlve    experience   be 
reeled  an  objective  character,  exalting  tne 
uman  appearance  into  a  divine  persomflca- 
on.    It     was     not     for     man,     with     his 
mtiatlons     of     »tate,     nature,      life     and 
ib;.ss     of     good,      to     be     too      prosper- 
ous, tno  knowing,   loo  hsppv.  too  powe  fui. 
It  than  were  completely  healed  ot  disease. 
Pluto   would    bo  robbed  of  hi*  prey,  aod  no 
Ksculai'lus  is  sirlcken  down  by  tne  thunder- 
bolt ol  Jove,  Protneiheus,  who  takes  pity  on 
me  shivering,  heipte-s  race  of  man  and  su-au 
for  him   Hie  sparks  of    Are   from    heavrn,  ta 
rh. lined  and  tortured,  Herodocua  represents 
M.irdonlus  as  saving  io  Xerxes:    "Do  you  not 
fM-eiio.  the  Dieiv  aiw   y.  hurls  nls  thunder- 
bults  agamsi  i  tie  luy'est  buildings  and  Um 
luebesi  trees?    For     le  Dleiv  strikes  aowu 
evervtnlng  that    Is  exalied  too  huih;  ana  m 
large  army  Is  often  defeated  by  a  small  one. 
When 

Ttt*  Jealona  Deltr  Sirllcee  Tltaam 
with  panic  or  lightning,  so  That  they  perlab 
unworthily,     because     tbe    Deity    will     not 
luffor  any  one  but  hlniseU  to  cherish  lolly 
thouguts."    There  were  set  bounds,  lm pass- 
able to  human  strength,  skill,  wisdom,  enjor- 
uieut;  and  to  so  beyond  these  bounds  tn  any 
;e*pect  "as  to  brave  the  higher,  divine  power 
and  offend  that  m.. jy-.no  leveller,  that  equal 
ois  rlbu<er.  Nrmesis.    but  win  ihe  growth 
<>f  tlio  Grees  man  eomet  the  growth  of  the 
Jreetgous.     Trie    HelleUlo   Ideal    is  mod   ra- 
1  -n  jn   ail  ihliyf^o,  anil   within  sueh  bounds 
's   was  ypowerlft'S.    Outside   of    then 
-s    i/    eicapa*  from    her    omnlpo- 
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Greek  Education   and   English 
Poets  Discussed. 


The   Relations  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare. 


Lectures    by    Prof.    Davidson 
and  Mr.  Sauborn. 


rnoa  ore  irxcraL  coaaisKWBan.l 
Concord.  July  is,  18S7.  The  largest 
audience  of  ihe  term  thus  far  met  In  t»e 
Hillside  Cnspel  this  toreooon,  some  85  men 
and  women  being  preseoL  Prof.  Davidson 
had  been  announced  to  speak  upon  "Aristotle 
and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  but  he  fouud 
that  the  lecture  of  Bra  Azarlas  upon  "Aris- 
totle and  the  Christian  Church"  covered  the 
same  ground  as  he  proposed  to  traverse— 
lor  he  said  ihe  philosophy  ot  the  schoolmen 
was  Gubstanilally  tltat  ot  tbe  Christian  church 
ot  the  Mmes.  bo  he  lectured  Instead  upon 
the  development  of  education  among  tbe 
ancient  Greek',  with  oorne  reference  to  Aris- 
totle's theory  of  education.  Tbat  theory,  he 
said,  must  be  understood  tn  Its  true  light 
of  a  distinct  answer  to  the  questions 
ot  bis  times  aod  apart  from  thai  connection, 
some  of  Aristotle's  writing  on  education  has 
no  value.  Much  ot  it  has  value  for  all  time, 
but  much  ot  u  only  for  the  times  for 
«Mch  it  was  written,  fcr  It  was 
written  to  produce  a  reaction  against 
certain  tendencies  of  the  Atbeolan  people. 
Prof.  Davidson  '.ben  went  into  the  dlsousslun 
ot  tbe  development  of  education  aroonc  toe 
Greeks,  showing  bow  ihelr  clace  in  the 
development  oi  clvtlizailon  can  he  measured 
from  the  condition  ot  education  among  them. 
Tbe  natural  family,  he  said— iue  father, 
mother  and  cotldren  (ihe  latter  JnrrudlDn 
cib  ceuenaeDts  upon  the  family)— lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  human  progress. 
It  Is  the  root  Irora  which  all 
institutions  grow  bv  evolution  and  dlfleren- 
tiiitioi.  A i  first  all  iho  functions  of  society 
are  performed  by  the  family  and  ns  members, 
l.aier  on  In  social  development  ine  different 
luuctions  are  assigned   <o  different  unlucl&l 

i:i ,-,  ,-i  luaivid. litjs.     In  proDOitlon.  as   mo 

oihVreouailon  proceeds,  man  rises  la  Ihe 
scale  ot  being.  provldeiMhe  several  parts  oi 
society  are  connected  with  tbe  whole.  When 
tbey  bec<>me  separated,  degeneration  lakes 
place.  So  Ions  as  the  family  is  the  highest  in- 
vtituuon.  It  need  not  delettaie  any  of  Its  func- 
tlous,  least  tf  all  the  function  of  education. 
for  that  can  at  first  be  nest  obtained  in  the 
bosom  of  ihe  umlly,  When  there  Is  a  develop- 
ment into  a  community,  and  (Den  into  a  state, 
the  i .-unity  delegates  education  to  a  group  of 
persona    Such  la 

The  Ortsjln  of  the  ftchool. 
First  comes  education  id  tne  family  and  tbeo 
Id  the  school,  representing  the  society  In  edu- 
cation, and  tnen  In  the  university,  elvlng  the 
education  needed  In  ihe  nlghest  offices  ot  tbe 
state.  It  Is  the  boast  of  Germans  that  theirs 
Is  tbe  only  nation  mat  has  unlrerslues  in  the 
full  meaning  of  tbe  word,  though  Prof.  David- 
aon  deuled  this.  Tbe  school,  be  said,  H  due 
to  the  same,  influences  as  give  rise  to  public 
bakeries  or  public  laundries. 

No  better  proof  can  be  given  ot  tbe  state  of 
iDe  world  In  the  time  of  Homer  than  that 
there  bad  been  no  fleleiiatlon  ot  education  to 
a  particular  class.  Only  four  classes  separate 
from  the  geneisl  community  hud  neen  devel- 
oped in  this  lime— the  miustrel  or  bard,  ihe 
prophet,  the  suriteon  and  the  carpenter.  The 
teacher  was  not  known  men.  Lite  waa  sim- 
ple, and  the  type  ol  civilisation  was  patri- 
archal, or  domestic.  Government  was  in 
tbe  bands  ol  chiefs,  "born  and  or«-d  ot  Jove," 
who  ruled  by  personal  worth.  Worth  (Prat 
Davidsons  renderioi  of  tbe  Greek  "arete." 
which  Is  ofteu  carelessly  translated  "virtu*'*) 
was,  on  the  physical  side,  streogta,  eoorag* 


aDd  beauty;  and  on  the  mental  side,  Jud> 
ment  and  po«er  to  address  an  aaeeiWy. 
King*  shared  physical  effort,  and  engaged 
lu  cattle  raising  or  in  industrial  art-  Educa- 
tion was  limned,  and  was  wholly  for  practi- 
cal oblects  In  me.  for  tne  simple  reason  that 
there  were  no  other  objects.  Development  ef 
the  Inner  life  did  nut  appear  till  about  i  he 
time  of  Bocratee.  Tne  aim  ot  education  we* 
to  make  u'rtui  ana  valuable  citizen*,  aod  the 
model  citizen  was  ibe  kine.  Thus  Phceotx 
taught  Acuities  oratoiy  and  warlike  deeda, 
Tb«  heroic  education  was  (0  inieoseiy  prac- 
tical. (2)  it  aimed  to  naruionize  the  develoo- 
ment  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  (3) 
li  contained  In  the  perm  the  two  departments 
iuto,wnich  education  was  divided—  gymnastics 
and  music,  or  the  pby^cal  and  menial  educa- 
tloo.  Bodily  excellence  consisted  ol  physical 
beauty  id  man  combined  with  strength,  and 
in  woman  combined  vmiii  grace.  Mental  ex- 
cellence coosisteo  of  tne  acute  mind,  supple- 
mented with  wisdom.     It    Is  ihe  Uiirdt  (or  ei- 


.ucysouir  nl  excellent.. 

...llence   lu    ponravlng  it. 

».oith  (jrote).was  ftumeUiiuc  to 

lie  for,  II  necessary.  Gymnastics 

Covereu  everything  which  tended   to   oeveloD 

the  bodily  frame,  and  music  everything  which 

put  tne  mind  in  possession  ot  lu  wits. 

Lite  among  in«  Greeks  was  more  social 
thin  with  us  todav.  Livlna  instances  of  It 
can  be  seen  Id  liahao  villages,  especially  Id 
CaurL  which  Is  an  essentially  Greek  town. 
J  be  poDiilatioo  was  small  in  uiei;n-ek  vil- 
lages, and  poverty  was  unknown.  Every  oue 
knew  every  oue  else.  The  formality  of  the 
East  bad  not  yet  been  introduced.  There 
were  oo  handles"  to  any  body '6  name  until  the" 
came  from  the  east.    People 

Lived  Alostlr  In  the  Open  Air, 
and  were  thrown  constauily  together.  Peur 
causes  combined  to  make  tlio  great  cna'ige  In 
Greek  education— ibe  natural  development  ot 
their  life  and  institutions,  the  Influence  of 
foreign  nations,  tbe  introduction  of  letters 
and  the  rise  or  philosophy.  Prof.  Davidson 
mentioned  these  causes  in  detail,  showing 
bow  trie  hie  of  tne  communities  became  more 
complex,  and  how  me  need  /if  teachers  out- 
side ul  the  famliv  gave  rise  to  ine  class 
of  teachers,  de  read  from  Plato's  dia- 
logue "Lysis,"  to  contrast  the  old  Greek 
eaucatlon  with  the  new.  This  dialogue 
showed  very  clearly  (and  It  appeared  to  In- 
terest the  philosophers  hugely,  especially 
win-re  th**  boy  Lysis  said  he  w.»uid  "get  n 
licking"  h*  he  aid  oot  do  as- his  mother  told 
bun)  the  strict  character  of  ibe  old  Greek 
family  traiolng  lu  contrast  with  ihat  oi  later 
times.  Children  men  were  "lo  be  seen  and 
not  heard,"  and  it  was  a  virtue  to  have  a 
"short  lonuue"  rather  idbd  a  "bla  tongue." 
They  were  not  to  sit  with  me.tr  legs  crossed, 
nor  to  pl.:k  che  best  lei'.uce  aud  celery  at 
table,  nor  to  Insult  their  betters.  In  fact,  the 
aovice  to  litem  was  raucn  like  that  to  well 
trained  child reu  nowadays. 

The  Ereatesi  Influence  in  (ireek  education 
was  the  introduction  ot  letters.  This  waa 
between  700  and  600  b.  C.,  and  was  because 
tne  Greek  merchants  needed  it  in  keeping  up 
the  accounta  In  their  newly  exicoded  loreian 
Hade.  The  rise  of  phlloaopliy.  said  ProL 
Davidson,  was  tbe  most  momentous  occur- 
rence hi  tbe  mental  and  spiritual  nlsiory  ol 
Greece.  It  occurred  aboutthe  time  of  the  1'er- 
biau  wars,  and  they  mark  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  tno  uew  educatloo.  Public  schools 
nevor  existed  In  Greece  at  any  time,  except'lo 
tjparia  The  lecturer  then  spotce  In  detail  ot 
the  twofold  character  of  Greek  education, 
physical  and  menial,  and  of  the  development 
ol  music  till  It  covered  all  ihe  arts.  Greek 
Intellectual  education  was  purely  literary. 

The  discussion  after  ihe  lecture  was  shared 
by  Prof.  Harris.  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Bush  and 
others.  Prof.  Harris  making  the  point,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  ibo  pr**seuce  ot  many  kinder* 
cartners,  that  as  Socrates  ana  Mi  successors 
carried  over  the  good  that  there  waa  Id  tne 
soph:sis  io  sftertlmes.  so,  in  tbe  present 
H«44arlng-Up'<  time,  there  can  be  no  transfer- 
ence ot  the  good  in  the  old  to  me  Dew,  unless, 
so  to  speak,  the  bottles  are  strong  euough  tor 
the  wine. 

"Marlowe  and  His  Successors"  was  the 
subject  ol  Mr.  P.  H.  Sanborn's  lecture  this 
eveuluc  In  tbe  course  on  dramatic  poetrr. 
by  the  title  cboseu.  said  Mr.  Baunoro,  he 
meant  distinctly  to  imply  that  Shakespeare, 
die  first  oi  all  dramatic  poets,  was  traiued.  in 
the  school  ot  Cnrlstupher  Marlowe, 

That  Y  onth  of  JkatonlahlASt  ttenlna, 
who  could  Influence  strongly  two  meu  of  still 
sreater  genius— Shakespeare  ana  Goethe. 
Marlowe  was  the  first  great  master,  aud 
Shakespeare  his  flr»t  creat  pupil  In  the  ro- 
mantic orama,  as  oisuoRulrbed  from  rbe 
classic  tragedy  and  comedy  tor  which  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  bad  laid  down  the  rules.  This 
romantic  drama  bad  Ita  origin  In  Italy,  where. 
In  1W6,  when  Marlowe  aod  Shakespeare  were 
Just  beitinulng  to  write  plays,  Ceeebl,  a  Flor- 
entine nlavwrlihk  described  It  under  the  now 
appropriate  name  of  "farce."  Marlowe  aod 
ShiiKo-De.-un  were  aided  by  many  other  poets 
—by  ileywood,  Chapman.  Jouson,  Marstoo, 
MiddlciOQ,  Webster,  rord,  boaumoot  and 
Fletcher,  Manluger  and  Shirley,  to  mention 
no  more  ;  but.  among  ihese,  few  would  now  be 
read,  were  It  not  for  the  light  wbtcu  Snake- 
■  peoro's  time  casts  back  upon  tnem,  while 
Marlowe  still  towers  aloft,  aod  claims  atten- 
luiD  oy  lils  owd  Darning  heffcoo.  We  can 
easily  see  mat  in  several  ImnortaDt  points 
ShsKespearo  followed  Marlowe,  who  alooe, 
bud  he  lived  to  be  W  years  old,  could.  In  any 
degree,  hare  contested  the  prize  of  dramatic 
poetry  with  his  friend  aud  coi.djutor.  Mar- 
lowe was  the  boh  of  a  Canterbury  ahoemaKer, 
win.  was  also  clerk  of  bis  parish  (SL  Mary's), 
and  who  bad  tno  hoy  baptized  fob.  20,  1564, 
elebt  weeks  before  Shakespeare  was  baptized 
at  Stratford.  Maiiowe  took  hi*  bachelor's 
degree  at  Corpus  Cnrlstl  College  In  lott.  If 
one  were  looking  tor  the  sources  of  toe 
classic  knowledge  which  6hakesDeare*s  poems 
and  plays  everywhere  seow,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  found  tbat  one  of  them  was  his 
inihnacv  with  Marlowe,  who  waa  brimful  of 
classical  allusions,  and  sometimes  ailowoa 
ihvtn  to  occupy  Dls  verse  too  much,  as  was 
tbe  fashion  among  th»  authors  of  that  age. 
but   what   is   noticeable  In  Marlowe,  as  Us 


Shakespeare,  is  tnls.  that  when  be  tollowe 
mon  clusely  tbe  ureea  or  Latin  original. 
aa  Marlowe  doe*  In  "Queen  Dido."  and 
Shakespeare  In  "Trotlns  and  CretakU,"  be  le 
as  lar  removed  trom  this  classical  loee  aud 


hood.  Mr.  Sanboru  agreed  with  Mr.  Boiler, 
tne  latest  editor  of  Marlowe,  tluit  to  Dim. 
uiucU  more  than  to  Shakespeare,  do  we  owe 
mat  feast  of  horror*.  "Titus  ADdronhms." 
but  he  also  thought  tbat  both  were  partners  In 
Ita  composition  and  neither  of  them  was  quite 
wiiim*  to  acknowledge  it  as  nls  own.  Mr. 
Saoborn  atirioutes  to  Marlowe,  with  aid  trom 
Shakehpeare  m  some  of  them,  these  plays— 
"(Jueeo  Dido."  "Tsmbourlalne."  "Dr.  Faust- 
tus."  "Arden  of  Feversham,"  "The  Jew  of 
Malta."  "Titus  Andronlcos,"  "The  Massacre 
of  Pans,"  "Edward  11.."  and  tne  first  two 
parts  of  "Hing  henry  VI."—  ten  plays  in  ten 
>ertr«,  reckoning  from  the  time  Marlowe  left 
tne  university  tbi  his  death  In  1583.  There  ere 
traces  of  Marlowe  In  the  third  part  ot  "Klnc 
Henrv  Vl.,"  and  In  "Hlcnard  IIL."  whtoh  Mr. 
Lowell  has  lately  declared  not  to  be  Snake s- 
peare's  entirely.    Marlowe  had 

A  l*oo4  Classical    EescaUae 

which  Shakespeare  had  not,  although  be  may 
have  begun  classical  study,  and  when  the 
latter,  leaving  hi*  wile  and  tnree  children  at 
Stratfora  early  lu  1665,  went  up  to  London,  as 
his  biographers  bvtieve,  to  be  a  play  actor 
and  play  writer,  be  probably  fouud  Marlowe 
there,  eugased  Id  the  same  work,  and  Joinest 
him  at  least  a*  early  as  1567.  Al'bou  n  tbe 
admirers  of  Marlowe's  verse  would  gladly 
discredit  the  scandal  of  his  time  concerning 
his  wild  opinions  and  his  vice*,  the  evidence 
Is  too  strong,  aDd  It  Is  all  one  way.  Tbe 
London  life  of  actors  and  writers  for  toe  slam 
was  too  often  vicious,  as  we  know  by  their 
confession*,  and  the  universities  were  not  al- 
ways schools  ot  religion,  though  the- 
ology was  much  disoated  in  tbeaw 
There  Is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  tbat  Marlowe  was  Irreligious  in  many 
ways,  and  bis  arguments  against  tbe  popular 
relUloit.  the  assumed  ate  Of  the  world  and 
the  authority  of  me  scriptures  resemble  those 
m  Voltaire.  Marlowe,  less  than  Soakes- 
peare,  had  tbe  direct  education  of  his  hearere 
In  view.  He  mostly  lacked  tbat  deep  and 
flowing  numor  wnlcb  made  Shakespeare  so 
tolerant  of  all  trio  forms  which  nnmso  wisdom 
or  folly  could  assume.  He  was  a  true  trage- 
dian, and  very  unwillingly  mingled  comedy 
with  his  sweeping  declamations  or  deUned 
to  weaken  the  force  ot  his  "mighty  line*'  by 
a  Jest  or  a  duu.  He  anticipated  BOakeepeare 
m  the  perfection  of  bis  blank  verse,  whlah 
was  for  the  nrst  time  majestically  written  ta 
Euallsb  bv  Marlowe. 

Mr.  Sauborn  advanced  tbe  theory  that  tbe 
clew  to  much  that  Is  obscure  In  ShekeepearVa 
Intellectual  history  may  be  found  lu  bla  sob- 
ueta,  quoting  Wordsworth: 

fihakwpam  um«**d  tUa  baarL" 
It  Is  Important  to  read  these,  because  manv 
of  tbeia  relate  to  Shakespeare's  position  as  aa 
author,  the  very  point  wnereln  he  has  usually 
been  rvekoued  so  carelesa.  Nearly  all  re- 
veal, more  or  lest,  ihe  course  ot  his  love*  and 
Irieudshlps.  The  conneoiloo  ot  Shakespeare 
with  Mailow*  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Baooom 
as  me  former's  Drst  great  aid  to  development 
aud  buecess  in  his  art  ol  poet  and  playwright. 
Marlowe  tor  years  exercised  a  ftilmulailuf 
anu  lustructlve  Influence  on  Bhakespean*, 
while  ihe  greater  poet  had  In  turu  done  some- 
thing to  Impart  his  own  clear  perception  of 
cuaraoter  aud  bis  gentler  view  of  buiuau  life 
lo  the  unhappy  traaedlan  whom  he  bad 
warmly  loved,  and  whom  be  tenderly 
lamented.  Mr.  8ihbom  illustrated  bis  lect- 
ure throughout  by  ooptuus  extracts  from 
Marlowe  *uU  Shakespeare. 
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Concord,  July  IB.— fSppnauJ— Profesaor 
Thomas  Davidaon  lectured  before  (he  School 
of  PhilosopT,  this  morning,  on  "Greek  Educa- 
tion up  to  Aristotle."  Professor  Davidson 
described  the  old  education  among  tbe  Greeka, 
which,  with  all  its  advantages,  aimed  merely 
to  make  men  good  citizens  of  email  indopr n- 
dent  atates,  such  aa  the  Greeks  brlioved  in. 
It  coold  not,  he  said,  fit  them  for  that 
larger  life  to  which  the  Grwks  were  culled 
after  tbe  Persian  ware.  Professor  Davidson 
tbeo  proceeded : 

The  pniange  from  the  old  edeeatlon  to  tbe  new 
waa  doubtlcaa  gradual,  juit  aa  tbe  transition  from 
the  old  civthologlcal  view  of  the  world,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  old  education,  to  the  ;.hii.v 
sophlcal  view,  was  gradual.  .  .  .  Toe  On>t 
rflVct  of  the  new  phlloiophle  movement  wa*  to 
direct  attentlou  to  phyilral  science  and  (o  arouse 
dlRpute*  will,  regard  to  the  origin,  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  hie.  It  slowly  In- 
sinuated Itself  Into  education  and  reused  a  fplnt 
of  cuiioattv  and  Inqolry  that  had  never  before 
been  known.  People  begmu  lo  Hudy  for  the  mere 
sake  of  knowing  and  wllhool  regard  to  the  flint 
of  *uch  knowledge  for  life. 

Along  with  Um»  new  spirit  of  tnqalrr  came 
political  complication*  within  and  wubonl  the 
Creek  staiea,  complication*  whicti   called   lor   In- 
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foundation  of  life  torn  np.  To  go  back  was  Im- 
possible, though  some  romantic  people  marie,  the 
arte  m  pt ;  to  go  forward  aeemed  perllona,  a*  Indued 
ft  wa*.  It  wa*  inst  mt  this  Juncture  thai  hoc  rates 
arose,  and  tried  to  flud  a  *»'  oat  of  too  difficulty 
by  r*.  oncillne  the  new  with  the  old. 
-  W,.n  u'u  :L»  fLobi«m  that  pmenM  Itself  to 
Jsoc  rates?  The  new  education,  brougbtabeot  tii 
the  way  that  we  have  teen,  had  Dot  only  mis- 
guided the  Individual  and  Itft  him  with- 
ont  any  moral  ssiietions.  It  had  alio  in- 
troduced confusion  and  perl)  Into  the  state 
and  all  Its  Institutions.  How  are  these  two 
thing*  to  be  remedied?  ■  the  question 
that  docretss  eased  blrasebT;  and  if  h«  answered 
only  one  part  of  It,  Plato  anewered  the  other. 
Boc  rates  abowed  bow  moral  Sanctis*  Might  be  re- 
covered; Plato  showed  bow  the  atftto  aabjfct  be 
reconstructed  on  tbeae  sanction*.  Bach  Is  the 
orirln  of  Plato'*  treat  work,  Ike  ftssarlkt  last 
MoalsUS*. 

But  to  re  torn  to  Socrates:  thli  (Treat  sshieve- 
mem,  tbe  one  which  give*  him  an  enduring  place 
in  the  history  of  huuiauitj,  wn  tbe  Invention  of 
liberty,  which  mean*  action  (raided  by  knowledge 
uml  mucin,  rror  by  habit,  trKdlilon  or  aotborlty, 
by  which  action  bad  been  guided  in  tbe  old  life 
and  onder  the  old  education.  Socrates  strove  to 
obey  the  command  of  (be  Delphic  oracle.  Gnotbi 
-i-.'iuion,  wblch.  a*  Juvenal  aaya,  deecended  from 
heaven,  and  be  called  upon  every  man  to 
do  the  aame.  In  doing  this  be  laid 
the  basis  of  personal  freedom. 
Aa  an  In  licence  Secretes  wa*  far  more 
powerful  after  hi*  death  than  before.  Hie  work 
wss  taken  np  by  several  persons,  noUbly  by  Plato, 
who,  in  bin  Rcpoblic,  Miogbt  to  ahow  bow,  on  tbe 
basis  of  reason, s  attic  ahonid  be  ordered  eo  aa 
to  j.roduce  the  beat  and  liappieat  result*.  .  .  . 
Plato,  h.  bla  Repoblic,  undertook  to  atate  the  con* 
(lii.ona  under  which  a  complete  education  wai 
po>»i  hie— condition*  which  be  r1|"btfally  summed 
up  under  the  one  term.  Justice.  *'A  Just  atate," 
lie  said,  "furnishes  the  only  condition!  under 
which  a  true  education  can  take  place." 
And,  no  matter  whether  be  haa  aketcbed  the  Just 
eime  or  not,  the  general  atstemenl  ta  true.  The 
naie  is  tbe  great  school  whether  we  win  or  no; 
ami  what  we  call  the  school  ought  to  be  onlv  a 
miniature  atate,  lor  the  benefit  of  young  cuisine. 
The  school  ia  to  the  atate  «  bat  tbe  nursery  Is  to 
tbe  forest.  .  .  .  Wnere  Plato  left  off,  Aristotle 
began.  H  l»  aim  was,  by  a  care:  ul  atudy  of  human 
life  and  Its  condition-,  to  ace  what  could  be  done 
to  train  men  to  virture  by  a  well  ordered  state. 
Such  la  the  origin  or  Aristotle's  Polities. 

There  was  a  spirited  discussion  at  the  close 
of  Prufes-'or  Davidson's  lecture,  the  onus  of 
■u  hich  waa  borne  by  himself,  Dr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  large  attendance  which  greeted  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  in  tbe  morning  repeated  itself 
in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Ssnburn  lectured  on 
"Marlowe  and  His  Successors.1'  Mr.  &anborn 
said  that  by  the  title  of  bia  lecture  be  meant 
to  imply  that  bbakspere  was  trained  in  the 
school  of  Marlowe.  Marlowe  waa  the  first 
great  master  and  Shakspere  his  first  great 
pupil  in  the  romantic  drama,  for  which 
Aristotle  and  Horace  had  laid  down  the 
rules  and  prescribed  the  famous  unities. 
In  sketching  Marlowe's  education,  Mr.  San- 
born said  that  one  of  the  source*  of  Shalt - 
spere's  classical  knowledge  was'  probably  his 
intimacy  with  Marlowe.  Mr.  Sanborn  agreed 
with  Bullen,  Marlowe 'a  latest  editor,  that  to 
Marlowe  much  more  than  to  Shai.epe.re  was 
owed  that  feast  of  horrors,  "Titus  Aadtoni- 
cus."  He  also  thought  that  the  play  of 
"Arden  of    Feversham,"    published   in  1592, 

was  in    lh»     main       M-irlna.   ,         _-i>li      k.u       «_  J 


was  in  the  main  Marlowe  a,  with  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  'Shakspere.  fie  also  attrib- 
uted to  Marlowe  a  share  in  "Edward 
the  Second."  and  in  the  first  two  part*  of 
"King  Henry  the  Suth."  There  were  traces 
of  Marlowe  also  in  the  third  part  of  "King 
Henry  tbe  Sixth1'  and  in  Richard  the 
Third.'1  If  "Edward  the  Third11  were  also 
ascribed  to  Marlowe  and  Shaksnere,  and 
Shakspere  were  given  some  share  in  "Arden 
of  Fuversham,"  there  would  be  seven  plays  in 
which  they  were  joint  artificers. 

Of  Marlowe's  character  when,  in  1588,  he 
was  joined  in  London  by  Shakspere  and  began 
to  influence  him.  Mr.  Sanborn  said: 

Marlowe,  like  Bvyon,  whom  be  strongly  r*> 
aeuibled,  seldom  took  anything  but  himself  for  hi* 
theme.  His  "Tamburlame,"  bis  "Fauatos."  his 
••Lennder"— even  hi*  "Barabea  the  Jew"  and 
"Aaron  the  Moor"— were  gigantic  sr  minute 
shadow*  of  Kji  Marlowe,  projected  on  the  cloudy 
screen  of  hi*  dark,  amoroos,  poetic  and  violent 
Imagination.  In  Hero,  the  beloved  of  Leander, 
and  in  Dido,  the  chief  figure  of  hi*  Virgtllan 
tragedy,  we  find  the  feminine  response  or  counter- 
part of  those  vigoroua  masculine  charae- 
ter*  In  wblch  be  embodied  strong  traits 
of  bis  own  nature.  Desire  and  conaoiosa 
power  are  the  featarea  by  which  wa  know  his  men 
—desire  and  vehement  aubmiaaloo  are  qualities  of 
his  women,  la  each  play  and  poem  therw  1*  realty 
but  one  man  and  one  woman  (amnallmts  the 
woman  U  omitted),  the  restbetagnaere  appeadagea 
or  rtediorcesiants.  In  all  tikis  we  lad  tae  mm 
of  yontb— eloquent,  immediate,  nnaetlstlea,  virile. 
nndiscrl  mint  tin*:  vouth— incapable  of  reflection, 
but  charged  with  "quenchless  tire,"  and  retelling 
against  every  obaiacl*  which  custom,  religion 
or  fate  placea  In  hia  w*y.  Hence  the 
ynoi.g  Titan  i»  aoon  t brown  inio  aceptici«m  and  ir- 
religion,  aa  Byron  was;  at  tint,  peru*)*,  from 
aheer  treHlneaa  of  mind,  which  coold  Hot  crowd 
itself  into  the  little  wooden  formularies  that  the 
popular  theology  cuatome.rilv  provide*— but  aoon, 
Shu.  from  the  cna.^uences'ot  ain.  drawing  hiru 
Tarllicr  end  farther  awuy  from  ih<  alleys 

s/hlch  Id*  couscicitce  silent  ly 
calli-d    uim.       Tin*    atate 

had 

lU  effect  upon  SliHUnere.  thon^h  l.e  never 
a. -rin  to  hove  Ullen  in:o  ii;and  ii.i.  T.ianlam  of 
.M  irlowe  wns  what  hia   contemporaries  in  general 

Chietlv    rriuirkr.1   and     r-i l-rfl      It    Wnaonly 

the  few  ininong  thrio  Hisksprre)  mlioaitwihe 
reidus  tbnt  declared  Itself  amid  titia  efTcrvetceuce 
and  riot  of  u.atvrialUm.  Altbuu^h  the  admirers 
of  Marlowe*  verse  would  gludly  durreilll  tbe 
•candul  of  hi-  time  concerning  his  wild  opunona 
and  hia  vice,  tbe  evidtruce  l*  too  ftrong,  and  It  la 
all  one  way. 

Mr.  S.-vnhorn  quoted  Gabriel  Hnrvey**  ex- 
ntting  vprvH  oo  Slat  lowe  u  hen  he  was  stabbed 
to  death,  June,  1  0'j3.  in  tbe  lVpid.nl  tavern, 
and  aaid: 


and   nertematly   re- 
ujiud    may    greatly 


This  is  tbe  Tiew,  maliciously  expreesed,  which 
the  commonplace,  conventional  mind  would  take 
oi(au  arplnxg,  iswleaa  genius  like  Marlowe's.  Hi* 
menu*  held  a  gentler  amnion  of  him.  and  l«e- 
lievt-d  that  hi*  great  power*,  ronld  he  bave  lived 
bevood  the  irregularities  of  hia  youth,  woo  Id 
save  jostified  their  faith 
liimself  he  seems  to  have  been 
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V:iu»t 
till 


his  own  hero,  Dt. 
id  as  he  wj*  the  first  great  poet  to  nut 
Faust  legend  into  draiDiilic  lonn.  to  be  ha* 
furnished  hirnsel/asau  1 1 1  umt  ra  i  ion  of  unsatiafled 
intellectual  desire.  In  bia  "Taui!  urlaine"  appear* 
tbe  first  sketch  of  thia  rharacier.  Incongruously 
mixed  with  tbe  ambil:on  of  an  orieulal 
despot,  .  .  .  Here  again  we  have  tbe  Inexprer- 
sible,  tbe  unattainable,  which  In  tbe  next  play  — 
Dt.  Fa  tut  us— is  to  be  reached  only  bv  art 
magic  .  .  .  Theeonclu-lon  of  the  piav  read* 
like  an  enffaph  on  Marlowe  himself,  with  hi* 
learning,  hi*  aimimtion  aod  bis  vices. 

>'o  doubt  the  anbappr  fortune  of   Mario 
"exbort   the   wise"  Kliakapere  ' 


did 
>r  at 

unlawful  things,"  nnd  to  devote  himaelf  from  bis 
thirticrh  year  to  the  serious  and  moral  pursuit  of 
wlKiom.  ilut,  by  his  owu  confession.  Shak- 
spere did  not  eaeape  the  vice*  of  hi* 
time.  .  .  .  Neither  Shakspere  nor  Marlowe, 
however,  while  i bev  ponray  the  passions  and  use 
the  language  of  their  age.  Bought  deliberately,  or 
even  thoiightle?-B!v,  to  corrupt  their  bearer*,  as 
tbe  Later  UTanuUuit*  too  often  did.  Marlowe,  with 
all  his  youthful  reek  leanness,  seldom  wrote  un- 
chastety,  and  hi*  subject*  ere  taken  more  to  excite 
terror  and  ptry  than  to  arouse  tbe  sensual  ne**ton. 

Neither  he  nor  ^hak^pere  fell  into  ihe  didactic 
vein  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  looked  on  himaelf  an  a 
moralist,  and  Ihe  Jtnpe  as  hi*  lecture  room;  and 
Marlowe,  even  less  than  Shakspere,  had  the  direct 
edit!  cat  ion  of  hlsbearera  Inriew.  Hemortlylsc  ed 
also  that  deep,  overflowing  humor  which  made 
Mhakapere  »o  tolerant  of  all  forma  that  human 
wisdoin  or  folly  could  assume,  and  consequently 
be  did  not  see  men  a*  they  were,  and  barely  saw 
women  at  all.  He  was  a  true  tragedian,  and  Ycry 
mi  willingly  wingled  comeds  with  bis  swelling 
declamation,  or  deigned  10  weaken  tbe  force  of 
bbi  "mtghty  line"  by  a  Jest  or  a  pun. 

He  anticipated  Phakspore  in  tbe  perfection  of 
bis  blank  verse,  which  was,  for  the  first  time, 
majestically  written  (in  Engliah)  by  Marlow.  ] 
have  Ion*  thongbt  that  the  competitor  of  whoss 
Shakspere  SDeaks  In  oue  of  bis  aonnsu  was  Mar- 
lowe, though  it  is  hard,  aa  in  all  thoae  wowderfal 
poeass,  to  Ox  a  direct  personal  application. 

In  one  of  the  sonnets  Mr.  Sanborn  found  a 
reference  to  Marlowe's  "Faustus"  : 

Thin  iiitrr.xluct.oD  <-t  Marlowe  into  the  charmed 
circle    of   Sljukattere'*  sonnet*    ia  no  Invention  of 


ne,  to 
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lu i,  have  been  struck,  as 
1  was,  with  the  *i>tne*s  of  Marlowe'*  rharacter 
Hud  p»e.tioii  in  15V1-2  to  make  him  a  competitor 
Willi  Miiik^iere  iii  j>o<tic  achievement. 

1  know  thai  recent  scholarhhip  is  Inclined  to 
proii'iunve  in  fuvor  of  Cluipniflu  as  the  competitor 
of  Shnk>pere  lor  the  furor  uf  bis  patron,  but 
ngaiu-t  ibis  theory  there  are  many  objections. 
The  period  of  Shakspere'*  career  when  be  could 
even  imagine  that  ihe  more  learned  poet* 
wrote  l-riier  than  be  did  must  have  been  before 
lit*  thirtieth  rear  ended;  for  after  the  publi- 
cation of  hi*  "Venus  and  Adonis"  In  April,  1693. 
wi.en  i.e  *ts  29  years  o'd,  there  could  be  tittle 
question  of  lu*  runk  amon-  imr*  ,i  VGStS.  C!^p 
man,  ihongb  two  year*  older  than  Shakspere  and 
Marlowe,  did  not  pai.li.-h  bis  brtt  noeiii,  -'Tbe 
Mi*. low  of  Night,"  uutil  151*4,  and  there  U  notn- 
lug  hi  hlscnreer  to  Intllrotr  that  he  ever  came 
in  <-omi>etiiion  with  Sliakspere.  He  was  Indeed 
learned  to  the  height  of  pedantry;  but  be  could 
not,  like  Marlowe  In  bis  best  passages,  and  par- 
tlcularlv  ui  "Hero  and  Leander, '  r.ae  to  a  sweet- 
nee*  of'  melody  which  the  youthful  Bhekspere 
most  suvy. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  among  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspere  were  some  which  seemed  to  be 
written  on  Marlowe's  person  and  others  ad- 
dressed to  Marlowe.  He  quoted  copiously 
f  mm  the  sonnets  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
Marlowe's  connection  with  them.  The  line, 
for  example,  "The  coward  conquest  of  s 
wr**tch*a  knife,"  which  had  perplexed  all  the 
critics  when  supposed  to  be  apujten  of  Shaks- 
pere himself,  became  intelligible  when  hinting 
at  the  ghastly  death  of  Marlowe. 

I  trace  in  tbe  acnuet*  the  companionship  and 
the  Influence  of  Marlowe,  and  mv  theory  ot  them 
ia  tlmt  they  were  uuinly  addressed  to  tbe  Esrl  of 
Soui  ham  Dion,  who  wa*  uine  jeers  younger  than 
Mnrlowe  and  bluikspere,  but  who  aoon  after  bis 
graaualion  at  Oxlord  lu  K>89,  »nsn  he  was 
1 6  years  old,  became  their  patron  and 
their  friend.  At  this  time  Marlowe 
waa  a  poet  far  better  known  and  of  more  daaxliog 
qualities  tliau  Sliakepere.  H*  was  the  Inventor 
of  high  tragedy  In  England,  and  also  the  writer  of 
theswerteat  rhyming  verse  then  known.  Cuaue- 
quenllr-  when  Marlowe  put  himself  In  competi- 
tion with  Sbakapere  lor  tbe  favor  of 
that  young  Mccenas,  the  learned  and 
lofty  tragedian  was  preferred  U>  the 
untaught  comedian  and  sonneteer  that  Sbaksoere 
then  wa*.  .  .  .  Tbi*  preference  seem*  lo  nave 
driven  Sbakapere  Into  retirement  as  sn  author  for 
a  while— say  in  1  r.:ht.  when  Spenser,  in  hat  "Tears 
of  the  Mu-m,"  laments  that  -our  pleasant  TF Illy" 
•sits  in  Idle  cell"  and  no  longer  wriiss  for  the 
stag*. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture  was 
devoted  to  further  tracing  in  theory  the  be- 
ginning and  prut  rose  of  bnasrspare's  cxmasctMSi 
with  Marlowe. 

Tomorrow  roomisni,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody  of  Harvard  will  leeture  oo  "The 
Ethics  of  Aristolls."  There  will  be  no  lecture 
in  the 
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Concord,  July  16.  1687.  The  little  charei 
near  FroL  Harris'  b-iuse  was  almost  full  again 
ibis  forenoon  with  llueuers  lo  the  lecture  by 
Kev.  Vt.  AnarewP.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, upon  tho  etbics  of  Aristotle.  It  was 
a  lecture  in  tbe  nature  tf  a  synopsis,  and  [be 
doctor  confined  blmselt  pretty  closely  to  bit 
subject,  evidently  not  advancing  bis  own 
vttws  In  connection  *  uu  athloHcr  a*  much 
see  e  H*»  E'*ve  a  synopsis  of  tbe  writing? 
ot  Aristotle  on  I  he.  subj"  c*  ot  ethics  and  criti- 
cised iiicin  by  pointing  out  what  be  tuougLt 
bud  been  donf  by  Ari-iotlo  blmself,  and  what 
were  aDpa'cnJ.  Hie  Inferior  lecture  notes  of 
some  pupil  of  Aristotle  wuo  was  uot  mentally 
equal  lo  tbe  grasp  of  the  subject.  The  dis- 
cussion alter  me  lecture  »as  particularly 
lively,  especially  betmecn  ProfB.  Davlui  m 
and  Harris,  In  which  tbe  litter  carried  off  tbe 
appla-jse  of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Peabudy  statel,  Id  oprning,  ihat  tbe 
only  etnical  work  oi  Amtotle  was  nia  Nicoma- 
cbean  erincv  a  I'f'Oh  dedicated  to  his  sod, 
TCicomachus,  or  edited  bv  him.  Tbe  three 
books  called  EudetniaD  ethics  were  probably 
Ly  his  disciple,  EuderruiB,  from  notes  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Aristotle.  Aristotle  was 
the  first  to  rerofiDize  ethics  as  a  aistlnci 
science,  but  wiih  him  It  was  an  uftenoou^lu 
find  secondary  mailer  In  the  coinposlnua  of 
Ms  crest  work  on  poTHiO".  It  was  ihe  b  ibit 
of  the  ancient  wnieri  to  beelu  at  the  Detiin- 
nmu  of  things  v.heii  they  wrote  a  treatise, 
vrliereas  the  moderns  lake  mucb  for  granted. 
TYiin  Arisiurle  man  wai  to  be  considered, 
^-<T  m  -p  and  nrr  kc.  and  then  Id  tho  fa-niiy, 
V.Mch  wa-i  f»/i  ttVEi  Tfirt  ".V*!  ol  th^  "ate. 
In  this  way  we  find  the  eihical  h  >sls  of  poli- 
■Ic.s.  for  what  the  ramble*  oi  me  state  ar«*.  the 
■late  will  be.  The  .ivcrage  condl  ion  of  men, 
a  i  o  r  a  1 1  >  and  lnlell.-ciua>l>.  in  Iannll<s.  deter- 
mines the  condition  of  *ocfeiy.  In  ihe  *ame 
Imp  was  tiic  in  ib  co  inanniieut  of  the  old  tie- 
brew  decalogue.  "Honor  ihy  lather  and  thy 
inoilier,  Iihi  liy  days  mas  be  l.-n.-  in  the  land 
Which  ihe  Lord  thv  God  t:\vrih  thee."  It  Is 
ed 
1  an  iMjituftton 
ToCtiliivaie  Filial  Piely 
In  the  bouns,  -o  that  (lie  life  ol  the  household 
fright  be  continued  ou  a  p>  rinnueut  basis. 

Aristotle's  elmrs  was  tbe  lever  to  his  poll- 
tl-s.  The  first  ethical  quesllnu  for  tbe  as- 
dent  pbilosophors  uiilert-d  Irom  w tut  H  Is  lor 
the  raoderus.  We  inquire  Into  ibe  quality  of 
actions,  whether  they  are  TUtkt  or  wrong. 
The  qucsilcu  for  lue  early  i-biio^opuy  was, 
'■Uhai  h  in.-  supremo  co.id?"  We  are  under 
a  wholly  different  -vstc  n  tr-in  ibe  old  Greek, 
and  rrauire  a  Mliiuly  ciflereut  adjustment 
Ari-ioiie  <lid  Qui  TLXO^Dize  as  virtues  some  of 
the  lesser  ones.  For  in^tauce,  liunnlny  Is 
not  a  vh  iue  v,  itn  film.  1U  aione  is  Ur:uous 
who  follow*  viriuo  lor  lis    iniriu^lc  rlehtneas. 

10  follow  it  Iii  order  to  attain  ihe  sunrenie 
gona  IS  5elfishin*-«.  Like  Pr-nnelhe  js,  who 
dared  tne  Uitindcrl>oiLs  of  ZtiUH  m  dolus 
tvnai  he  -  believed  to  b-  rlubf, 
the  viiiucii  man  must  follow  ^bat 
^e  DeTfBTes  to  b«;  rmTJVlP"  dt.»»,«i  -vfurf.  *;  • 
coDtequences  to  him.  AiMoiie  held  that  tin. 
auureuie  good  mu-i  le  the  eud  and  not  the 
liieaus,  for  there  can  be  no  eod  ult<-rldr  to  the 
supreme  good.  He  held  ibat  ibe  supreme 
Sooo  must  be  bapptness.  Neither  health, 
■wealth  nor  virtue  is  sought  for  lis  own  sake, 
but  bauplness  Is  sought  and  prlzeu  as  an  rod 
in  Itself.  Bui  liapui«  ss  cannot  exist  nit  lion  t 
virtue.  s<<  virtue  is  an  absulntel>  Ind.spcnsa- 

1 1  means  10  Itattpiticxs.  L>r.  p.  abi>u\  ill- 
veryed  lu*re  In  uotire  bow  liupptfeci  is  Aris- 

ulivslc'l  wuii-bfiiii*  aid  couteni  is  necessary 
to  h:i|i|<ii  e«^.  ^ur  soin-  pO'T  inopie.  who  nr« 
i  r.-al  suth-rt  i  ,  a  "a 'a  perfect  haui'tnrss 
throutih  utcir  ispiriiual  f.iiih  and  Christian 
cnniiiniulon. 

Virtues)  0s5Pnllal  to  I  niiplbe"*  were  divided 
tiv  Ansioile  mm  two  cla»e  — nr<-)h'c;ual  and 
ethical.  'J  he  former  embiuci-tl  sil  iho>« 
vlntu  cam.-  uniier  tho  head  -f  v.uacm,  ami 
IbeliiieriiM  e  In  111.- sp.^lnl  Uei-ar.iueni  ot 
Cililc*.  Elllh-iil  vii. ne  I-  i.lway-  a  nu-aii 
letweep  two  i'X  reiiifs.  Tnu», '*nurig<'  is  n^ 
nit.iu  i>.  t»- 1-.  n  ie.ii.  ii1  v  and  cnwardice;  n  m- 
peraiiCi'  is  iii-    nnanbeleen   ast'e'.lcistll    ant 

BiseriliiD  ai>J  u'l^liiuiiii-ss.  This  Idc-Toi  the 
mean  la  a  lircek  i-oncenlino.  l>,vergeu  e 
lioni  ihe  nroiHr  nn-;in.  even  on  vir  ne  s  aide, 
tus  deemed  a  duturn  i  y,  Lai  h  person  must 
tleu-rmiiic  fcr  limis -1.  l  ha    vuslm  mucb  or 

too  II!  le.  i.. I  mini  !i||jpe  hi  -■'■ii  coins.'. 
Tint,  shim  Dr.  IValmdy,  mere  aie  llHtftlivM 
t\here  vlrun*  re  lit  i;oes  l < ►  an  enre-.e,  and 
ftuytlilimsiinr.nl  Hi 'i  isafaui".  l.n  Instance, 
wiclu,  i-utii.  r  m.d  Lill  >.«  i  were  not  n.eu  nf 
t  .sie.  according  In  Uifl  lirreK  idea,  ad  i  ii  wg< 
v  uu  lor  tlieni  tlml  lilt  y  were  HOI,  lu  coiumoo 
llfetheic  are  ui  dUpnu-d  cases  LB  v.hlcU 

Virtu*  tales  lu  an  Kalieusc, 
»nd  anytiiln-:  lo-*»  is  i-vll.  Virtue  lu  Aristotle 
Is  a  mere  ubtnlloD,  er  a  mere  rapacity,  n  Is 
t!ie  habit  ol  ruht  dcim;  and  rli'bt  UtId;, 
formed  aud  performed  hy  succi  ssue  acts,  ai 
are  Ibe  various  aris  rtl.t!  Ilftlldlcraftl.  A  man 
^e^omes  virlimus  only  hr  a  serle*  o'  virmous 
ftc^.  These  acts  are  vuluulai  y.  .tud  Aristotle 
Dinintalns  t'Jftl  ihere  1*  Ireedoui  ol  cbolco  la 
ill  theso  gets. 
As      o    Hperlfic    cihiral    vlrtnts.    Aristotle 

flvei  no  c\inu  .nvc  .  !j.  ,iii<- ii  or  division. 

:lee.iumera:e-.  the  tr.iiis  or  virtues  a->  uie^ 
loeilT  lohlnt.     First,  he  i>1  <ces  courage,  and 


Jhecnlei  ^lress  is  laid  on  bravery  In  war,  but 
be  kivij-.  it*  Ii-ll  w  l-^lll  lo  'lie  ra.<nly  eu<1ur- 
sn  e  of  m  >v  itn-u  a   a    >uB-tlQiT.     (.'oniraai.^l- 

lnc  itu-  sioirs.  l.e  ",ji  in  it  in  die  rather u 

endure  uneiidlu^  sufieruib  is  b  ■■>• 
aud  cowardly.  S'exi  he  p'aces  leiupor- 
inr  ■  in  the  i1.«l  of  virtues,  liueinperanc-,  he 
Fays,  is  more  under  :ne  coutrol  nf  ihe  will, 
a-id  s»<  Is  ni<»rc  i'lae'i*Hor:by  than  cows'dke. 
Tli>-  successive  a.-is  by  which  ihe  b.ilili  ol  in- 
temperaiice  is  fnriL- d  are  fr.-e.  aud  thev  are 
pel  orm.-d  wiUl  a  kou>*l-di:e  of  il.e  cansr- 
ou-nes  which  are  lo  lollow.  Conr  me  and 
tcni|>erauce  are  sc.f-.^ari  virtues,  lor  ihey 
IrriniL.itt-  in  one's  sell,  dlferent  from  ihe 
social  virtues.  These  sncal  virtu-s  cuie 
rjexi  in  order,  and.  »  llh  Ails  ml-,  the  ques- 
tion 1?  no;  what . i  nun  oucuttn  <  o  ai.n  r.- 
t'v.ard  ins  1.  IMn-mni,  bul  how  he  s.  all  so 
apue->>- ,'moo^  iheni  as  io  iie-<erve  aud  win 
their  piaii*-.  Aintoiies  fourth  bot-K  might 
be  called  (iie-reirtelnl.n.  It  U  a  airecimy 
lor  an  iiccitinrilisned  itbenlaii  eenilein.-in. 
l-'irsl  comes  the  .Iberal  and  resurcUDle 
mean  bc;"een  niciiarfillness  aud  pn-dl- 
gality.  Then  comes  ma^nlliceDce.  Im- 
plying the  art  (winch  h  made  a 
duty)  of  Uvlnc  spl  Mildly  aud  making  a 
fhow  betwci  n  lln- n.luiniuiii  r<f  tinsel  ana  fie 
Diaxlmoni  o.  cold  and  bijouterie  aucn  as  nil, 
A  Mff:.i:  ii.osi  vrsc-.Sa  ia»C-».~  ZhS  uuiv, 
said  I»r.  f.-a(Hi,iv,  it  aimed  ai  by  iusdv  of  (lie 
suddenly  ricn  o|  ntir  o---n  lime.  Man  iuv<- 
■aerincd  tneirali  lor  Ihls.and  have  reaceed  t  e 
result  ol  bee  dulUg  only  i  he  s  ulgarlr  iCll  .a  ol  a 
gi-n.l-nian.  |  as-i  i  jmr  i  Seal  inthelme  of 
Virtues  comes  lueekncsa,  or  s.  !f-i  os^ession,  a 
fllJiiifleu  Ui.-arini  cqh  lly  reraov  d  Iromex- 
tremes  either  wa*.  «.ourtesv  and  frsnuDrss 
are  ireaied  «>l  b  esq.  isiie  skill  in  t.  eir  »ub- 
Jecilvt  r-iher  tii,,!!  iimir  . '  Jective  reUiloni, 
as  e».  uiiai  io  o.  e's  repuiailon.  I'hen  conies 
Die  lacle  elenirut  lu  c  uversailou— 'lie  din 
of  beltiu  as  wii'v  as  one  can.  Aristotle  pui< 
coder  this  head  wit,  humor  and  laceilous- 
Besi. 

At  rtiia  point  id  tbe  Eihics,  said  Dr.  ?ea- 
body.  oci-uis  a  lscuua  whlrb  S  filled  hv  an  ex- 
tract lrom  the  EutiPiulftii  eibic-,  evid^-nilv 
nuies  takr-n  from  some  u-c'ure  or  monulotfue 
by  Arista. le.    it  1>  very  crude. 

Tbe  A ualy sis  ol  Justice 
li  sueb  ft*  would  be  nlven  to  pupils  who  bad 
bad  Dover  heard  ui  tne  subject  oe'ere.  Jus- 
tice is  distributive  or  correcthe  in  this  book 
(which  probably  beioued  to  Uie  politics  rather 
than  tbe  ethics),  and  It  implies  equality  dis- 
tributed In  the  first  Instance  geomelrlceJJj. 
and  Ui  tbe  second  Instanse  aruumetioaiiy. 
Under  tbe  bead  of  corrective  Justice  comet 
reciprocity  In  eomo~>erciai  relation*  and  in  b> 
terostlQDia  IntercoDrse.  ArlstoUe  nrsasts) 
equity  aa  asalnst  Uw.  and  annroves  tae  isuu 
-  *■  ~4  Uka  aavjun**,  oltna  Law  oa  or 

aide  10  injure  auwi  13.     At  ismi  *     u«iV- 

iiatcd  two  spec'Oc  virtues— philosophy  or 
tLowledgi*  In  connection  wnu  Uie  re  La  loos 
oi  all  t -el Lies,  anduracuc^l  wisdom.  Virtue, 
Vlthhlm,  13  the  exercise  uf  the  wlU  Ui  weli- 
SolDg. 

In  the  Mlcomtcnean  eihics.  ront:nu«d  the 
lecturer,  we  have  a  distinction  between  tb - 
Weakness  wt.lch  succumbs  io  leraDtation  and 
tbe  evil  wul  wblcn  chooses  the  wroiu  even 
when  It  ku>'«sv.batb  rlgut.  Ur.  Peabotly 
Was  sarcustlc.illy  severe  on  the  ueople  w  .o 
have  uo  backbone,  aud  said  iua:  a  lerble 
coarscter  could  be  re-fotmrd  enber  way  wi.h 
lodr-Ouite  ir<-quencv.  ac.ordinu  io  ihe  liht 
powenui  nnud  that  bad  made  au  impression 
ou  li.  Such  ot-rsoi  s  v  «uid  be  gond  as  Ihol: 
as  they  could  b-  proecico  unuer  ^lass,  but 
they  >ould  not  bear  a  hreiih  oi  oueu  air. 
(Applause.)  Hut  where  .bete  was  fore*.  Ol 
character,  ihe  most  e.ubb  m  depraviti  mmi  t 

be  chaL.vd  IDlO  the  Iil->-,l  resolute  Virlae.  Nr»i 

In  order  Ari-.iotle  iteais  ol  tru-ud^iup  s:id 
be  speaks  ot  it  lu  the  huh  s  o<  P"Od.  pleasure 
and  utility.  Ihe  last  two  kinds  are  of  uo- 
cerialu  lenure.  lie  bays  mere  must  -e  snme 
approach  to  equality  betweer  the  tr i ■  ou-. 
and  o.ne  uiuiial  service.  X.ie  rehitiou  o' 
trienaibip  b-  eouies  more  aiQJcult  with  the  in- 
crease oi  dUjuriiy.  Tbe  -i.p-.i  iur  always 
JOVeS  tile  l-'trr  0"  m>>re  ilau  the  Interior  love- 
blm.  li  ongb  It  would  -ec:n  as  II  the  reverse 
ouib;  to  ne  .tue.  Ihe  t  i>-  loves  ihe  son 
tnoie.  llia.i  the -oa  l..ve-    In   la'lier.     The  I   . 


friends,  time  »nd  place  mast  Impose  limits. 
There  can  be  but  a  lew  ai  most.  Tbe  intFst 
IliuMrious  cases  have  been  where  there  were 

DUt  two. 

The  last  book  of  the  Ethics  is  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  happioess.  Pleasure  eon'lsts 
in  the  t-xeiclse  of  the  power*  and  faeaitles  of 
whatever  kind.  But  pl.-asure  becomes  Dap- 
piness  omy  wnen  the  faculties  are  continu- 
ously exercu.d  In  the  modes  of  activity  olv 
tlnctiy  eharaciensilc  of  ihe  being  possessed 
of  these  faculties.  Man  attains  happiness 
only  lu  ihe  aiitvity  o|  ibose  faculties  which 
belong  to  him  distinctly  as  man,  separate 
irom  other  beln^a     The 

Power*  or  Physical  Enlerswesit 
are  Ineapable  ol  constant  activity,  and  are 
not  a  distinct  attribute  of  hum  .n  nature.  Ii 
man  has  Bosrcfi  distinct  from  ail  other  oe- 
tngs,  ibea  Ibelr  ■  xerclse  must  eonstttuie  a 
happiness  to  wblch  an  otber  plessures  sre  in- 
ferior. Aristotle  never  Doilces  the  smaller 
vlmies.  He  never  noticed  tbe  most  inerailve 
iOTestnient  which  bas  ever  been  made,  and 
Milch  has  re;urneda  w->ndertul  lotere«i  for  » 
ceni  nries— me  widow's  two  mites.  The  KtMee 
closes  wltn  s  natural  transition  io  the rreadse 
oo  politics,  which  takes  up  the  msiter  ot 
iMtt'llallon  so  as  to  maks  me.i  virtuous.  Dr. 
Poi  body  alluded  to  tbe  practice  of  **saltinsT" 
njh  ■  s.  sua  inep  preienniDR  to  3nd  treat 
tteaaure  lo  ibem,  a-,  a  parallel  io  flDdlna great 
*h-«  'n  inrs  In  Aristotle  or  ihe  acriDiurva,  wiitch 
se   t:.-rc   only   as  tbey  are  reao  into  ibem. 

•  hid.  Bul  ArMotte  was  the  pioneer  wnie 
i«  eihics,  an. i  tbe  wonder  was  that  he  baa 
s  rn  so  much  of  the  tru > a. 

Mter  tbe  lecture  the  ducaasioo  was  shared 
b.  ir.  Hush  iwbo  |  resldeo  in  lbs  a  use  no-  Of 
M.  Sanborn).  Mr.  E.  L>.  Mead,  Prof  Usvld- 
soi  and  ProL  H.irrls.  Sir.  »1e|d  observed 
that  Arlttolle'i  eibio  had  no  reference  to  io> 
morraliy.  whereas  mat  Is  always  present  i: 
Chrisii.,u   e  hlea     He  alio   ia»a   t  thai  Plato 
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AMSTOTLB'S    ETHICS. 

Fl'MHER  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE 
COKCOBD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY.   

[Prom  oar  Regular  Oorre*  pendent.; 

CoxcOKD,  Jul;  18. 

In  the  dictionary  the  t«rm  "ethics"  la  de- 
fined as  the  science  of  human  duty.  A  more 
exact  definition,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
science  of  conduct,  or  of  well-doing,  In 
one's  relation  with  other  men ;  for  human 
duty  in  iia  broad  Bense  includes  duty  or  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  therefore  covers  religion  as 
well  as  ethics.  Ethics  are  inseparable  from 
philosophy,  which,  indeed,  Is  the  basis  and 
starting  point  of  all  sciences,  whether  re- 
ligious, theological,  ethical  or  physical. 
Although  practical  ethics  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  intercourse  with  other 
men,  and  therefore  from  the  beginning  of 
diud's  existence,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Aristotle  that  ethics  were  recognized  as  a 
science  and  duly  explained  and  laid  down 
as  such.  Ani  since,  at  the  present  day,  this 
science  occupies  the  attention  of  mankind 
more  than  any  other,  to  the  exclusion  in 
many  Instances  of  religion  even,  to  know 
what  It  comprehends  in  the  view  of  its 
first  expounder  becomes  a  matter  of  practical 
as  well  as  historical  value.  The  lecture  of 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  eapple- 
niented  by  the  words  of  Professor  Harris, 
Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Mead,  threw 
much  light  on  "Aristotle's  Ethics,"  and  was 
therefore  of  peculiarly  vital  importance  to 
the  thinkers  ol  the  day- 
It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  modern  mor- 
alists to  confine  their  Investigations  and 
consequent  conclusions  to  the  mere  phe- 
nomena of  man's  daily  existence,  without 
first  discovering  what  man  himself  is,  and 
Irom  this  standpoint  arguing  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  Aristotle  did  not  make  this 
mistake,  and  his  method  commends  itself  to 
the  attention  of  these  advocates  of  "ethical 
culture."  He  goes  to  the  foundation  of 
things,  as  was  the  habit  with  the  ancients; 
he  defines  man  first,  finds  that  his  distinc- 
tive factor  is  reason,  and  hence  draws  con- 
clusions asV)  the  proper  relations  of  man  to 
the  family  and  the  '6tate.  The  defect  of  bis 
system  is  that  it  goes  no  farther  than  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  State,  and  of  that 
Slate  to  the  otner  States.  It  doeB  not  in- 
clude the  idea  of  the  Church,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  every  human  being  to  all  others. 
The  birth  and  development  of  this  high- 
est idea  waited  for  the  coming  of  Chris- 
tianity. Ethics,  according  to  Aristotle, 
including  only  man's  duty  to  the  State, 
were,  therefore,  closely  allied  to  politics, 
and  it  was  from  the  study  of  his  "Politics," 
indeed,  that  his  "Ethics"  sprang.  But  ethics 
in  the  highest  sense  Include  the  relation  of 
man  to  mankind,  or  the  whole  universe  of 
men,  and  in  the  last  analysts  are  inseparable 
from  religion  or  relation  to  God. 

There  are  certain  pseu do- moralists  who 
would  wish  ub  to  think  that  the  desire  foi 
happiness  is  a  selfish  desire,  and  that  to  be 
happy  is  not  the  chief  end  of  conduct.  In 
spite  of  their  teachings,  It  remains  true,  as  it 
ever  was,  that  what  we  seek  is  happiness, 
and  what  we  shall  find  as  the  end  of  our 
seeking  is  happiness.  The  question  Is,  What 
u  happiness,  and  how  shall  it  be  sought  and 
found?  Aristotle  does  not  fully  answer  this 
question.  It  has  been  answered  only  by 
Christianity.  The  love,  the  knowing  and 
the  following  of  Christ  alone  can  save  the 
soul  from  sin  and  despair,  and  aatiafy  Its 
longings  for  happiness  and  peace. 

Many  who  have  not  yet  found  this  truth 
do  see,  nevertheless,  'bat  It  U  not  selfish 
to  desire  happiness,  but  that,  as  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  said,  "the  highest  form 
of  satisfaction  (which  must,  of  course,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  pleasure)  is  not  a  form 
of  selfishness.  It  is  not  selfish  to  want  to  be 
intelligent,  loving  and  helpful  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  desire  to  be  as  near  as  poaslble 
like  God  is  not  a  selfish  desire.  If  It  be  a 
desire  at  the  expense  of  Borne  one  else,  that 
is  another  thing,  butthe  endeavor  to  become 
and  to  be  beneficent  Is  not  selfishness.  To 
be  "as  near  as  possible  like  God"  is  to 
be  continually  beneficent,  to  reach  forever 
down  to  those  less  fortunate  and  less  en- 
dowed thsn  we,  and  help  them  to  arise,  u 
he  puts  all  of  himself  outinto  the  world,  and, 
without  envy,  wishes  all  his  children  to  rise 
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into  his  likeness.  This  descent  of  the  high- 
est into  communion  with  the  lowest  (the 
practical  and  human  example  of  which  is 
mail's  endeavor,  though  becoming  at  one 
with  his  fellow  men,  to  raise  and  help  all 
those  less  fortunate  than  he,  is  the  true  "hu- 
mility" or  the  poorness  of  spirit  meant  In  the 
beautiful  beatitude,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  And  the  "kingdom  of  heaven" 
Is  the  happiness  which  is  the  end  of  all  liv- 
ing, and  which  can  only  be  attained  try  this 
means.  To  feel  that  all  mankind  is  one, 
that  no  accident  of  circumstance  or  natural 
endowment  gives  one  a  right  over  any  other 
one,  and  that,  the  fortunate  owes  it  forever 
to  the  unfortunate,  without  envy,  to  help 
him  to  rise  to  a  level  with  himself,— this  is 
humility ;  that  they  are  the  "poor  in  spirit/' 
indeed,  who  shall  find  true  happiness,  for 
theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  true  humility  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  underestimate  of  one's  own  power 
which  savors  at  the  same  time  of  hypocrisy 
and  of  egotism.  The  golden  mean  is  perfect 
truthfulness,  neither  an  overestimate  noc  an 
underestimate  of  self.  And  the  only  way  to 
reach  the  position  where  one's  conscioosness 
of  one's  powers  and  one's  desire  not  to  be- 
come over-conscious  of  them  snail  be  nicely 
balanced  is  to  forget  self  altogether  and  look 
upon  the  work,  as  done  for  Itself  alone.  Since 
all  that  is  good  is  so  only  in  so  far  as  It  par- 
takes of  the  absolute  good,  what  we  do  that 
is  good  is  not  our  doing  but  a  manifestation 
through  us  of  that  absolute  good.  This, 
however,  is  not  humility,  as  we  have  found, 
but  may  perhaps  be  called  modesty,  or  osasT- 
ness.  Humility  la  the  eternal  outgiving  of 
the  sonl  in  thought  and  act  toward  the  whole 
of  humanity,  with  the  intention  of  helping 
humanity  to  realize  its  likeness  to  God. 

The  recognition  of  this  humility,  as 
being  the  nature  of  God,  is  the  Insight  of 
Christianity.  Christ  is  the  complete  mani- 
festation, the  Son  of  God.  Man,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  like  or  unlike  the  Christ,  beeomes  more 
or  less  the  manifestation,  or  child,  of  God ; 
as  he  attains  more  and  more  nearly  to  that 
humility  which  is  the  nature  of  God,  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  nearly  blessed  with 
that  higher  happiness  which  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  living. 

This  highest  happiness,  being  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity,  is  not  included  in  Aris- 
totle's categories.  But  there  is  an  approxi- 
mate happiness,  born  of  a  pons  oiona pass  oi 
the  right  performance  of  duty;  and  to 
the  attainment  of  this,  Aristotle  lends 
much  needed  aid.  This  happiness  la, 
with  him,  the  end  of  conduct,  and 
to  this  end  virtue  is  invariably  the 
means.  Virtue  Is  not  an  end,  therefore,  hot 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  happiness, 
virtue  alone  is  the  habit  of  right  living,  as 
distinguished  from  the  performance  of  one  or 
more  separate  virtuous  acts.  There  Is  no 
happiness,  he  says,  without  virtue,  and  this 
virtue  must  be  active  and  not  passive.  It  is 
aut  simply  a  not  doing  of  wrong,  but  &  doing  of 
right.  Here  Is  a  distinction  which  at  once 
becomes  of  practical  application.  How  many 
people  there  are  who  are  glorified  as  "  so 
good,"  "lovely,"  "beautiful,"  and  the  like, 
who  have  merely  spent  their  lives  in  not  of- 
fending any  one ;  who  never  have  done  a 
single  unconventional  thing  or  really  made 
a  sacrifice;  who  will  not  defend  a  friend 
against  a  majority,  aivocate  a  principle  that 
is  unpopular, even  though  their  judgment  ap- 
prove, or  tell  the  truth,  if  It  shall  seem  to  be 
likely  to  offend!  Active,  positive  virtue,  it 
is  good  to  find,  was  the  only  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  Aristotle ;  while  that  negative  thing, 
called  goodness,  becsnse  It  does  not  clash 
with  our  rices  or  foibles  and  startle  us  out  of 
our  evil  doing,  is  not  goodness  at  all.  It  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  bad ;  It  Is  simply 
negation.  And  a  question  of  interest  here 
would  be  whether  the  positively  bad  person 
has  not  a  prospect  of  sooner  reaching  virtue 
than  one  who  is  negatively  good.  Compro- 
mise with  evil  is  not  the  good. 

The  essential  element  in  the  Aristotelian 
conception  of  virtue  is  that  It  is  the  mean  l»e 
tween  two  extremes.  This  Idea  was  la  har- 
mony with  the  Greek  principle  of  beauty, 
which  was  proportion  ;  the  departure  from 
this  being  deformity.  In  festhetioe  this  is  a 
safe  criterion,  said  Dr.  Peabody,  but  in 
ethics  it  is  often  the  unbeautiful  which  is  the 
virtuous.  Luther  and  Latimer  did  not  con- 
form to  the  mean,  as  the  Greeks  wonld  un- 
derstand It,  and  Aristotle  himself  recognizes 
thst  the  "good  man  must  not  obey  the  laws 
too  well."  Institutions  are  often  wrong, 
and  it  Is  the  duty  ef  the  good  man  and  the 
good  citizen  to  overthrow  the  bad  institu- 
tion.    If  every   law   be  In  favor  of  the  evil 


thing,  he  most  be  against  It.  It  is  theu  his 
duty  to  further  a  revolution.  These  two 
positions,  taongb  seemingly  contradictory, 
are  not  really  so,  for  It  is  only  when  the  good 
citizen  and  the  good  State  exist  together  that 
the  mean  is  to  be  always  observed.  Until 
that  condition  Is  reached,  it  will  be  often 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  it,  to 
transgress  the  rule  which,  when  it-  is  at- 
tained, may  be  safely  followed. 

Aristotle  divides  the  virtues  Into  the 
intellectual  and  the  mora),  and  al- 
though he  makes  no  specific  classi 
ficatlon,  they  may  be  enumerated 
in  the  following  manner :  The  moral  virmei 
are  first  those  which  are  personal,  depend- 
ing on  self-restraint  and  culture  and  not  on 
intercourse  with  others,  and  these  are  cour 
age  and  temperance.  Courage  includes 
bravery  and  endurance;  tempesance  is  the 
"nothing  too  much"  of  Plato.  Intemper- 
ance is  more  to  be  blamed  than  cowardice, 
because  more  under  the  control  of  will. 
Next  come  the  social  virtues,  and  in  these, 
the  speaker  thought,  Aristotle  shows  the  de- 
fect of  hie  system,  for  they  are  qualities 
aimed  rather  at  appearance  than  reality, — 
what  a  man  seems  being  more  important 
than  for  him  to  be  that  thing.  In  this  view 
there  was,  in  the  discussion,  a  difference  of 
opinion,  Mr.  Mead  holding  -hat  the  Aris- 
totelian ideal  of  character  was  not  to  seem 
but  to  be,  and  questioning  whether  the  meant 
should  be  taken  as  qualitative  or  quantita- 
tive. These  social  virtues  are  liberality, 
which  is  the  mean  between  miserliness  and 
prodigality ;  magnificence,  or  the  art  of  liv- 
ing in  elegance,  with  the  minimum  of  tinsel 
and  the  maximum  of  taste ;  loftiness  of  spirit, 
or  a  contempt  for  the  trivial  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  attain  the  best  that  is  attainable; 
meekness,  or  dignity  without  resentment  or 
indifference;  courtesy;  frankness,  and  the 
festive  element  in  conversation,  which  is  the 
art  of  being  agreeable  and  witty  without 
coarseness,  malice  or  that  caricature  of  wit 
which  resembles  only  the  "crackling  of 
thorns." 

Cbief  of  the  social  -virtues  Is  justice,  which 
Aristotle  defines,  In  most  elementary  lan- 
guage, as  the  "hsbit  by  which  we  act  Justly 
and  wish  what  Is  just,"  for  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  these  virtues  are  habit* 
and  not  mere  accompli shmenta  or  desultory 
acts.  So  justice  Is  the  habit  of  being  just. 
It  Implies  equality  and  may  be  formulated 
simply  as  follows:  As  A  is  to  B,  so  is  A's 
share  to  Be  share.  If  A  has  taken  from  B 
something  that  belongs  to  B,  then  that  or  its 
equivalent  must  be  taken  from  A  and  re- 
stored to  B ;  or,  such  punishment  must  be 
inflicted  upon  A  as  will  repay  B  for  his  In- 
juries. A  man  must  himself  suffer  the  ills 
that  he  has  made  others  suffer.  This  is  exact 
justice,  with  the  principle  of  grace  or  recon- 
ciliation (by  which  true  justice  is  attained) 
left  out.  The  principle  of  grace  had  not  yet 
been  revealed  to  men. 

The  intellectual  virtues  are  philosophy  and 
practical  wisdom.  It  Is  our  duty  to  know 
all  we  can,  to  search  into  the  principles  of 
thought  and  find  the  solution  of  problsms,  in 
order  that  these  solutions  may  guide  and 
mould  our  conduct.  Here  philosophy  and 
ethics  join  hands. 

What  virtue  is  and  what  happiness)  is  have 
been  points  of  controversy  by  men  of  all  ages, 
Aristotle's  answer  is  good  and  practical,  and 
until  one  has  reached  the  Christian  Insight, 
where  happiness  is  known  as  an  experience 
and  virtue  is  seen  to  be  the  course  of  life 
which  alone  shall  bring  that  happiness,  this 
definition  will  very  well  suffice.  Vbrtne  is 
the  habit  of  the  sonl  in  well-doing,  with 
reference  to  one's  self,  one's  fellow  men  and 
the  supreme  good.  It  Is  a  means  toward 
happiness,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  life. 
And,  though  Aristotle  may  not  say  so,  the 
highest  happiness  shall  sorely  come  to  all 
men,  not  as  the  direct  result  of  their  right- 
doing,  bnt  because,  by  such  right-doing,  the 
vision  shall  be  made  more  and  mora  clear 
and  the  truth  at  last  discerned.         a.  a.  s,  % 

Harriette   ShattuckV 
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Prof.    Gardiner    Attempts 
Grapplo  the  Infinite* 


to 


Prof.    Harris  on    the   Creek 
and  Norse  Drama. 


[no*  ocx  irtciiL  cotxxi 

Concord.  July  18,  1887.  People  who  are 
expec'.lug  to  Tiait  the  Concord  school  this 
week  should  note  toe  changes  lo  the  pro- 
gramme. Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was 
assigned  tomorrow  evening.  I<ss,  st  her  own 
request,  been  Transferred  to  tee  forenoon  or 
July.27.  Prof.  rem.  on  "Aristotle's  Politic* 
sod  Meniesnoren*!  Esprit  do.  J.***,"  ~m 
come  Wednesday  lorenoon  toll  week,  Prof. 
Harris  being  shitted  to  the  loreDor.u'vt  July 
22.  Tbe  paper  of  Bra  Az.irlss  on  "Aristotle 
and  the  Christian  Church."  tomorrow  lore- 
noon,  will  be  r<*ad  by  Prof.  Davidson.  The 
leciure  this  forenoon  was  oy  Prof.  H.  X.  Gar- 
diner of  bmlth  College,  upon  the  tneury  of 
tbe  Infinite  lo  Kant  ana  ArlJtotie,  »Dd  this 
evening  wai>  bv  Prof,  Harris,  on  the  dramatic 
element  In  tbe  Greek  drama  and  the  Norse 
edda.  People  will  like  to  snow  that.  Id  Prof. 
Hams'  opluloD,  Wsener's  "Rlne  of  the  Nlbe- 
luogen"  is  Hie  greatest  work  of  art  of  tnis 
century. 

ProL  Gardner's  paper  began  with  mention 
of  old  theories  of  the  exteniol  the  earth,  some 
of  which  were  mat  It  was  u. finite.  Whatever 
views  of  space,  time,  matter,  mo: ton  and  en- 
ergy were  adopted  Involved  great  contradic- 
tions. Tbe  opposite  viewa  have  been  devel- 
oped historically  that  the  world  ts  finite  and 
that  it  ts  infinite.  The  contradictions  of 
thought  find  expression  In  the  antinomies  of 
Kant.  Arlstoile  nad  made  them  a  subject  of 
Bpecl&l  Investigation,  and  he  discusses 
tbe  question  In  his  "JH  Caclo,"  whether 
the  world  Is  Infinite,  but  not  In  the 
form  to  which  It  Is  discussed  to  tn« 
"Physios."  ProL  Gardiner  took  up  three 
separate  mailers  tn  his  lecture.  He  gsve  an 
abstract  of  the  discussion  ot  Aristotle,  then 
compared  that  discussion  with  the  antinomies 
of  Kant,  and  then  inquired  what  each  ol  these 
philosophers  bad  contributed  to  ine  solution 
of  tbe  eoMnoloclcal  problem.  Aristotle  says 
that  tbe  discussion  of  the  Infinite  belongs  to 
natural  philosophy,  because  it  involves  mag- 
nitude, motion  aud  time.  All  philosophers- 
agree  In  regarding  the  infinite  as  a  principle, 
but  some  regard  it  as  a  thing  in  Itself,  and 
others  as  a  predicate  of  something  else.  It  It 
a  principle  which  embraces  ana  governs  sll 
things,  and  seems  to  be  divine.  Tne  sjuu- 
n>«n«  t*  SSygBS.  kYiiWt"s?S  iaea  ol  me  in- 
finite are  tbe  Infinity  of  time,  the  endlessness 
of  mathematical  divisions,  the  conttnn1tv*j( 
change,  the  necessary  relation  ot  everything 
finite  to  that  v. bleb,  limns  11  and  the  coo- 
tinuliy  of  thought.  Aristotle's  problem  Is 
the  reality  ot  the  eilstenoe  of  tbe  to- 
finite  and  the  modes  of  Its  existence* 
The  binge  question  with  nlm  is  whether  a 
body  exists  which  U  Infinitely  great,  and  h« 
deals  with  the  question  or  the  inanity  oJ  the 
sensible  world.  He  sdows  that  tuere  is  a  oon- 
ir.idicilon  Id  the  term,  "infinite  body,"  for  a 
body  is  something  bounded  oy  a  surface  and 
therefore  limned.  An  infinite  poay  cannot  be 
either  composite  or  blmpie.  II  composite,  the 
pane  must  be  finite,  ana  therefore  tne  whole 
finite,  ii  eaunot  b«  simple,  lor  U  It  were.  It 
could  contain  do  principle  of  becoming.  Bo 
ho  proves  that  actual  infinity  do«t  not  exist. 
To  solve  the  problem.  Aristotle  says  tuere 
are  two  forms  of  existence,  the  potential  sod 
trie  actual.  The  infinite,  to  him,  Is  like  a  day; 
which  at  any  given  time  never  really  is,  but 
is  In  ihe  process  of  being.  The  infinite  must 
never  o*  conceived  ss  a  whnie  or  complete, 
beyond  wuiou  there  is  nothing.       Tbe  LnfluUe 

infinite  Existence  Is  Potential. 

not  actual.  As  unknowo  nod  indeterminate. 
tt  cannot  be  brought  Into  comparison  with 
the  determlnateDess  of  tbe  finite  ProL 
Gardiner  then  compared  Aristotle  with 
Kant,  In  part,  at  least,  they  treat  of  tne 
same  problem.  Tbe  theme  of  Kant's  antino- 
mies, like  Aristotle's  theme.  It  the  Infinity  of 
the  sensible  world.  The  idea  from  which 
Ihey  Minna  M  ID*  "3'WiWl.QluaL.  -£"££  <l"',r 
ana  Aristotle  reduce  tne  prouietn  lo  the  'orrn 
of  an  uotlnoiny.  Ar.stotle's  Is  to  u>e  simple 
form  that  tne  Infinite  must  be  and  at  the 
same  time  cannot  d«,  but  Kant  cas  devei- 
med  Hie  subject  nt  length.  Both  tbe  men 
givo  solution*  of  tbe  pruuiem.  Ksntteacbe* 
mat  ihe  solution  of  tbe  antinomy  is  possible 
ooly  bv  discovering  tbe  contradiction  on 
which  Uresis,  which  ts  In  our  conception  ot 
the  world.  Aristotle  finds  tbe  solution  lo 
'•  the  doctrine  uf  existence.  Kant  denies  that 
the  world  is  finite  or  infinite  actually. 
Arlstutle  rfQrms  the  existence  of  tne 
Infinite,  but  only  potentially.  Kant  re- 
duces tbe  contradictions  to  a  stasia 
principle,  ana  diaoovera  toe  solunoa 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  uueondltlooea- 
Prof.  Gardiner  then  continued:  What,  in«a. 
im\-  Kant  and  Arlstoile  In  these  diacuuiom 
really  contributed  loward  ine  solution  ot  ibs 
coHnologlcml  problem  T  How  are  we  nslp+ti 
by  tbem  to  a  definite  altitude  in  respect  to 
I.  7  la  .he  world  inrinue,  or  la  It  finite  f  Is  II 
botlu  Om  neither  T  Or  are  we,  by  tbe  very 
laws  of  our  own  imnklog,  forbidden  to 
know?  Both  Kant  and  Arlstoile  appear  to 
it-ach  ttiete  tlnucs:  l.  Au  amtootnv  la  due  to 
a  contradiction  in  the  original  conceptions 
with  which  thousht  operates.  3.  lofiolto  Its 
predlcatt  conception  ot  quantity,  and,  iboro 
fore,  properly  applicable  only  to  that  to  which 
quantity   >■   applicable.     Us  use  in  any  other 
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senna  M  probauly  a  misuse.  At  any  rate,  H 
riu  lave  no  other  seute  In  Um  ahicustloa. 
3.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  conceived  as  a  com* 
piet-d  whole,  but  only  ss  conielnlni  nnilm- 
)|<:<J  possibility  of  quantity.  Ttalt  is  Um 
clear  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  Kant  distin- 
guishes a  true  from  a  false  conception  of 
ck-  iDfintte.  Tbe  lalse  conoeplion  nedelnen 
as  "a  Quantity  beyond  wnieb.  1.  a.,  over  and 
above  i  lie  number  of  elven  osttt  contained  lo 
it.  no  RivatM  it  possible."  It  Is  tba  enncen- 
tlon  oi  a  maximum.  The  pure  (iranaoeudenial) 
conception  o:  -infinity,  on  tbe  ott.er  hand,  ts 
that  the  successive  syntbeslsof  oaitr  id  tbe 
measuremeut  of  a  quantum  can  never  be  com- 
pleted. An  inhnite  quantity  Is,  therefore,  a 
contradiction  of  urros  If  It  be  conceived  of  as 
a  completed  whole.  By  an  idooils  wbole  we 
mean  only  Its  relation  to  an  arbitrarily 
assumed  unit,  lo  respect  to  which  It  Is  treats  r 
than  all  number.  Tbe  infinite  would  be 
greater  or  smaller  according  to  ibe  size  of  tbe 
unit,  but  inn  doctrine  contradicts  ItseiL 
Kant  distinguished  between  tbe  infinite  quan< 
thy  and  the  tunnlty  ol  tbe  quantity.  Tbe 
former  be  represents  as  a  whole,  the  tatter 
only  a*  a  relation.  4.  being  must  be  dlstlav 
uulsned  as  to  Ita  modes.  There  axe  many 
way*  of  beluc,  and  endless  contusion  arises 
because  we  use  one  word  to  deslg nste  toem 
alL  Aristotle's  mortt  Important  distinction  is 
tuat  between  actual  and  political  belus. 

In  Kent's  Philosophy 

the  dlsilnction  between  phenomena  and 
i  h  m  tc  in  themselves  orcun'.es  the  same  funda- 
mental position  as  the  above  distinction  In 
Aristotle.  6.  The  sensible  world  exists  In 
and  throucb  phenomena!  manifestation,  erher 
actual  or  dossidIc,  aud  therefore  id  necessary 
relallou  to  a  process  or  thought  This  does 
not  nitan  that  pru-ooint  nal  inaolteauilou  Is 
me  oulv  mode  of  being,  since  It  does  not  de- 
clare the  sensible  vvirld  in  >-t  the  onlv  >\nrld. 
The  universal  reUiio'i*  of  ibincs  may  b-  cun- 
ceivrd  of  as  a  closed  syjiem.  an  laeal  and  ab- 
noluie  order  of  irulh  in  a  rhanceics  etrrnal 
con«cwu*ness.  hut  the  reality  of  experience. 
or  the  -enstble  world,  as  nucn.  U  a  reality  of 
either  aciu:<l  ur  possible  sensations  realized 
lu  changing  liniujii  consciousness,  and 
related  tnrouph  forms  of  universal 
hut  subjfeilv-  syotbesH.  Kant  denied  that 
tne  que.tlob  ot  the  lummy  oi  ibe  world  had 
anv  ineauing,  except  lor  dogmatic  thought, 
aud  ii.ivnit;  anown  it  to  be  Ineviiable  contra- 
diction there,  he  solved  the  problem  by  turn- 
ing his  bacK  upon  il  6.  The  sense-worli.  as 
It  exists  atony  instant  In  actual  realization. 
Is  always  finite,  but  it  possesses  a  possibility 
of  belnir  virtually  lo  (in  t  e  m  con-*equeoce  of 
the  virtual  Infinity  ot  thought.  If  the  sense 
a-orld  does  n<>t  exist  indei-eudeulty  of  the 
mod  at  ot  ■ynihep!"  '  drouth  wlitea  wt  cn?ntt= 
tuie  It,  but  Its  existence  is  only  Uirouch  tbe 
■>Dtht-sii  mode  of  phenomena  In  eisrotlal 
modes  of  thought— space,  time,  causr— li  fol- 
low* nut  Hie  series  ot  cmidlti.  ns  are  all  Im- 
plied as  probabilities  lb  these  very  modes  of 
tyniliesis,  aud  mat  eac:i  Is  ooienimliv  in. 
flulie  m  tue  true  (transcendental)  concepttou 
ot  me  term. 

l'iof.  Davidson  praised  the  lecturer  warmly 
for  bit  broad  and  lair  treatment  ot  tbe  sub- 
ject. 

After  a  brief  dlscussloD,  a  second  paper  on 
the  Infinite  was  re<id  by  Mr.  Malloy  of  Wai- 
tnam.  whose  leading  thought  was  ibe  power- 
lessness  of  man  to  conceive  ihe  subject,  and 
the  failure  of  number  or  any  finite  expression 
to  give  a  statement  ot  the  Infinite*  ludlvid- 
u.ility  and  mfinity  ue  regarded  as  incompati- 
ble attributes.  The  paper  was  reverent,  ;ind 
left  the  audience  Impressed  with  their  little- 
ness in  me  presence  oi  then*  subject. 

Dramatic  Element  In  the  Oreek  Drmms. 

This  evening  t'rof.  w.  T.  Harris  lectured 
upon  the  ''Dramatic  Element  In  ibe  Greek 
Drama  and  tbe  None  Edda."  In  tbe  open- 
ing be  presented  Aristotle's  Ides,  of  ttt* 
drama.  In  Us  esieuttsi  cbaractenitlos  a 
tragic  plot  should  excite  fear  and  pitr.  A 
work  of  art  demands  that  Its  plots  shall  not 
only  present  us  a  dreadful  deed,  bat  a  pite- 
ous one.  v\e  do  not  Interest  ourselves  in 
dramas  In  wbicn  quarrels  arise  between  mere 
euemles  or  which  illustrate  mere  depravity. 
But  lor  friends  aud  relatives  to  fall  out  and 
destroy  one  another,  and  not  ibrongb  deorav- 
ity.li  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  excites  pity  and 
fear  in  us  wniie  instructing  us  by  wldemns 
our  experience  of  our  common  human  nature. 
An  sctton  that  is  fit  tor  a  tr&cle  drama  lifts 
the  veil  and  permits  us  to  behold  me  inter- 
action ot  human  deeds  with  lbs  world 
order.  We  see  destiny,  fate  and  divine 
Providence.  Such  stories,  therefore,  »t 
bsve  a  dramatic  element  In  them 
eoutaln  revolutions  or  discoveries. 
A  person  sets  out  to  perform  a  deed  suppos- 
ing that  he  know*  well  what  he  ts  dolnv— 
both  as  to  means  and  end.  He  acts,  and,  lol 
be  bas  done  the  opposite  of  wbat  be  Intended. 
This  Is  techblcaliy  called  a  'Tevolntlon."  A 
sudden  revelation  someosnes  happens  to  the 
doer  of  a  deed  before  he  nas  performed  It,  and 
be  cumes  to  see  the  true  nature  of  use  emer- 
gency. This  Is  tecbnlcslly  s  discovery.  Rev- 
olutions and  discoveries  constitute  the  point* 
of  Interest  In  the  plots  of  dramas.  In  order 
thst  ilie  action  may  be  dramatic.  Its 
doer  must  have  deliberate  tree  cook*.  With 
thi*  idea  ot  deliberate  choice  we  come  to 
one  of  the  prntouDdeet  insights  of  Aristotle, 
wnere  he  declares  that  there  should  bo  a  de- 
gree of  ignorance  id  ibe  actor,  ignorance  is 
essential  to  a  drainsttc  act.  lejtorantly  uav- 
lue  done  the  deed,  (Edlpus  discovers  It  after 
the  preparation,  but  Aristotle  admits  that 
the  be'.ter  si  ecies  ol  dramatic  aetion  does  not 
perpetrate  the  deed,  but  discovers  lu  oharae- 
icr  in  time  to  prevent  Its  consummation.  la 
the  tragedy  of  "CEdlpus  and  lpnlgeala  of 
Aults"  Aristotle's  ueep  grasp  of  ibe  Idea  of 
the  drama  Is  niaolfan.  For  tbe  plot  reveals 
the  oomplleailoa  of  the 

M ■•  and  fit*  Sltriua  sTarlrf  Orders. 

To  the  Greeg  the  ancient  rellglou  of  tbe 
family  Hud  of  the  subterraoean  aods  bad  not 
yet  been  reconciled  wltli  ibe  newer  religion 
of  tbe  Olymplau  gods— Zt-us  oi  tbe  state, 
Athene  ot  civil  society,  and  Apollo  of 
spiritual  culture.  This  conflict  (hat  eslsted 
In  the  religious  consciousness  could  not  be 


repreftfuied  dramatically  In  its  highest  in- 
tensity except  by  a  complication  which  in* 
volved  Ignorant  violations  ot  the  old  religion 
In  the  two  tonus  ot  patricide  aud  Incest  and 
vet  the  conscious  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
these  deeds.  Itefore  the  CEdlpus,  me  nether 
gods  had  hitherto  been  supreme.  Now  they 
submitted  to  the  Ul.vmplaii  denies,  and  a  new 
consciousness  was  boiu  in  man.  Dloud  rrla- 
i  ion  -nip  ami  tbe  tribe  should  no  louuer  be  tue 
tjuprenif  nn'tive  power  lu  life. 

AH  modern  dramatic  situations  Involve 
something  ot  dramatic  ignorance.  Mxcneiu, 
a  warrior,  niavs  chieftains  without  compunc- 
tion on  me  battlefield.  It  does  not  occur  to 
Mm  that  the  deed  inv<  Ives  so  much  more 
when  11  Is  directed  ..{^m-i  iho  lite  of  uls  m.u 
K  inc.  tte  has.  In  fact,  been  encaued  lu  pnt- 
nnii  duwn  retielilon  nnd  defendlra  bis  king, 
but  It  hrfs  come  to  seem  to  him  tint  death  <to 
easily  dm  osts  of  obstacles  ibat  he  may  turn 
his  sword  against  the  tine  and  usurp  bis 
place.  The  contradiction  Involved  in  brcom- 
Ing  a  tine  uy  attacKlng  the  majrsiy  ot  King- 
ship—of  >e;tlng  the  partlculnr  against  the 
uuiversa!,  and  yet  hoomg  for  the  stability 
which  the,  universal  alvr-s  lo  the  particular— 
this  doen'uo?  occur  to  him  with  such  force  as 
to  deter  him  from  his  crime.  The  spectator 
Is  purified  by  the.  spectacle  of  retribution. 

In  Sh.ike*peare's  comedies  we  See  a  niosfc 
ferine  use  ot  all  the  devices  ot  vrbat  Arlsi  - 
tie  calls  discovery  or  recognition— where 
ihe  uuknowu  elements  get  revealed  beiore 
tbey  IdHd  to  tragic  conseaneaces.  We  hod 
ourselves  able  here  to  discriminate  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.  There  is  In  all  dra- 
matic action  a  conflict  between  the  lorm  ot 
the  deed  anti  i.t  substance.  The  for- 
of  ihe  actioo  Is  one  thing,  its  realizatt. 
is  auotner.  Now  there  may  happen  iw. 
forms  of  realization.  In  the  one  case  tne 
det  d  may  so  relate  the  human  world  order  to 
tne  divine  world  order  mat  ri  no*1***  *'■••*•■ 
tbe 
Human    luto  t o*l— *t    with  tbe    PIvlne 

subsuntlal  might  ot  the  world,  and  tbe 
human  doer  sutlers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  our  pity  and  our  dread.  In  tbe  other 
case  tbe  realization  may  tall  within  the  inten- 
tion so  tar  as  to  be  utterly  Inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  This  is  comedy,  and  excites  hot 
pity  and  dread,  but  laughter.  In  tbe  case  of 
tragedy  tbe  realization  extends  beyond  con- 
scious intention,  and  attacks  tbe  world  order. 
lu  ibe  case  ol  comedy,  the  realization  falls 
far  bhort  of  the  conscious  Inten- 
tion, and,  instead  of  producing  anything 
serious,  produces  "bat  Is  utterly  Inadequate 
to  tne  purpose.  If  ihe  result  ot  represented 
action  is  tragic,  we  suffer  with  the  doer.  If 
comic, through  mistake  us  to  famlllar,common- 
piaco  means  and  the  consequent  failure  to 
realize  even  the  deed  expected,  our  tene*m 
ot  feellug  and  interest  suddenly  collapses. 
Laughter  and  amusement  at  comic  situations 
Involve  this  tension  and  sudden  collapse, 
this  assumption  of  tbe  form  of  veiious  acUou, 
and  through  mistaken  means  fslllog  short  ot 
one's  InteuL 

Turning  to  tbe  second  part  ot  the  subject. 
1T«'L  Harris  examined  tne  dramatic  element 
In  the  Norse  Edda.  There  Is  in  ihe  Edda  a 
twofold  conflict,  first  between  the  ancient 
powers,  represented  by  ibe  giants  and  dwarfs, 
and  tbe  new  powers  presided  over  by  Od  in. 
Then  there  Us  Inilmation  ot  an  approachlug 
downfall  of  tbe  new  gods.  Tbe  ancient 
powers  nave  their  dommiou  over  Utgard.  or 
the  out  Mae  world,  while  the  gods  live  lu  Mid- 
gsrd,  or  the  Inside  .world,  which  mey  have 
made,  out  ot  the  bones  of  the  giant  Ymer,  who 
has  ryen  slain  by  n.e  cods.  l^*->  were  Joy.-u» 
until  lucre  c:itun  iuree  all-powerful  giant 
maidens  from  Utgard,  tbe  giant  borne.  These 
were  Lbe  three  jates,  or  ftorna,  who  had  been 
born  from  the  Urdar  well  under  the  great 
world  tree  Ygdraslt.  These  fates  brought  to 
tbe  bappy  gods  a  consciousness  of  tbe  law  ot 
necessity  deeper  tnaa  tbelr  individual 
creative  might.  Fortbe  old  Norse  conscious- 
ness did  not  ss  yet  penetrate  io  the  idea  of 
absolute  personality,  any  more  than  tUs 
Greek  conceplon  at  first  conceived  a  su- 
preme will  in  Zeus.  Pro&  Harris  then  gave 
an  outline  of 

The  atoir  of  the  Volsanaot, 
comparing  tbo  old  version  with  the  version  ro 
Wagner's  -King  or  the  Nlbelongen,"  which 
be  (Harris)  regarded  as  the  greatest  work  ot 
art  ot  the  century.  Be  laid  special  stress  on 
tbe  phrase  motive*  of  tbe  robber?  ot  the  ring 
of  the  mbelungen  from  the  dwarf  Andvan,  in 
order  to  pay  the  ransom  ot  the  gods  to  lbs 
giants.  Next  comes  the  endeavor  to  roeoTer 
the  rlbg  from  ibe  giants.  Tbe  ring  havlnt 
beeo  cursed  by  the  dwarf,  whoever  possess  ss 
u  finds  u  a  fatal  treasnra.  Tbe  origin  of  the 
Sigurd  was  traced  out  and  bis  recovery  ot 
tbe  ring  from  Faf nlr ;  then  bis  subsequent 
conquest  of  Brynhtld  on  tbe  naming  rock,  and 
after  ibat  bis  forgetfulness  on  drinking  the 
magic  potion  riven  nlm  by  GrimbUo.  Then 
followed  ilie  second  conquest  ot  ttrynblld. 
8tgf ried'B  mat  rlage.  and  the  discovery  ot  the 
treachery  worked  through  the  magic  potion. 
Tbe  deaths  of  cllairtrled  and  Brynnild  t 
tbe  items  In  the  iraglo  action  ibat  forms  the 
chief  work  ot  art  transmitted  sous  from  um 
ancient  Teutonic  people.  The  aotldn  ot  me 
Mudiul/fVu  'J-v^.  n.lAf  -a  an  ame 
based  ou  this  old  Edda,  to  dramail 
ibaueplc  lilspl'eoua.  oreediui  and  pairs- 
fylog  In  tbe  arWtotllan  sense  that  It  lift*  u>* 
curtain  of  destlDy  thst  surrounds  men's  de*Oi 
and  reveals  as  a  background  the  "' 
power. 
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tinrlioiiit,  Kant  mils— mill  tills  U  An  »olution — la 
denyiiic  tliat  the  worhl  li  either  tUille  or  Infinite, 
actually— but  only,  however,  in  Ibe  dogmatic 
•  on.-e  of  Ilia  t.-nu;  Ari«iotle  end» — and  this 
i»  An  rolmlou — In  alllrniliig  th«  existence  of 
ili«  Inrtnite.  but  only  In  the  Mnn 
01  potent UI  owittenre.  He  agrees,  furthermore, 
with  Kant  in  tlie  deulal  of  lt»  existence  actually, 
lie  dues  not  ngrre  in  denying  the  rliilteness  of  the 
world  actually,  but  affirms  it  in  a  way  which  Kant 
would  liave  condemned,  (hi  the  other  hand, 
Kant'i  polemic  ill  the  antinomies  against 
dogmatism  does  not  touch  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  potential  Infinite,  el  nee  there 
the  Infinite  I*  supposed  as  vaulshluic— what  Aria- 
tot  le  denies  to  be  possible — as  a  completely  given 
whole. 

Mr.  Malloy's  lecture  followed. 

In  the  evoniiiK  l>r.  Harris  lectured  on  "The 
J>r.i!nutio  Klrmeiit  in  tbu  Greek  Drama  and  m 
tlie  Norte  Edda" : 

lu  tlm  UilrU  fntli  and  fourteenth  chapter*  of 
the  I'oelice,  Axlklotle  has  explained,  to  us  the  4 


tial  rlutractcrlntlci  of  a  trario  plot.  It  should  bf 
such  an  to  excite  fear  andnitT.  The  thlnj  Bone 
inuit  be  the  deed  of  an  Individual.  The  actor  ot 
the  ilraina  uiurt  he  of  all  elevated  character;  all 
deed  must  be  puniest  and  aerluu«.  We  do  nol 
need  to  learn  that  depravity  can  produce  calamity. 
Nor  do  we  Interest  oiuvclfca  in  drama*  in  whiek 

?uurrrls  arise  helween  mere  enemies.  Hut  foe 
rlends  and  relatives  to  fall  out  and  destroy  one 
another,  and  not  through  rlpnrmrlty.  Is  a  rare  *nd 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  excites  pity  and  feat 
In  us  while  Instruct ini:  lie  by  widening  our  exjivrV 
enre  of  our  common  human  nature. 

There  Is  a  small  sphere  of  activity  In  which  w« 
move  about  perfecllv  familiar  Willi  causes  and 
consequences.  Hut  beyond  this  narrow  sphere 
stretches  away  human  life  In  Immense  nous 
bevuml  our  Ken.  Now,  such  nil  action  as  Is  tit  for  a 
Ira'irlc  drama,  according  to  Vriidotlc,  bcinc  serious 
lllid  earnest  and  slco  complete.  ha.->  t  he  ckarncter- 
istie  that  it  lilts  the  veil  ai  d  permits  us  to  behold 
the  interaction  of  human  deeds  with  the  world 
order.  Wo  see  destiny,  lute,  and,  moreover, 
divine  providence. 

Such  stories,  therefore,  ns  linve  a  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  them  contain  revolutions  or  discoveries. 

A  person  sets  out  to  i«orforni  s  deed  supposing 
that  lie  knows  well  what  h»  is  dnlug— both  as  to 
means  anil  end.  He  act",  and  lo!  he  has  done  the 
opposite  or  what  he  intended.  This  Is  technically 
called  a  "revolution."  A  sudden  revelation  somo- 
limes  happens  to  the  doer  of  a  deed  lieiore  he  has 
performed  it  and  he  enmes  to  see  the  true  natnre 
ol  the  emergency.  This  is  technically  a  "dls- 
coverv."  Kcvolutic.11  and  discoveries  constitute 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  plots  of  dramas. 

Two  oilier  distinctions  meet  us  here.  It  is  clear 
that  the  plot  moves  on  towards  a  deeper  and 
deeper  entanglement  of  the  tropic  individuality, 
and'linallv  reaches  the  critical  roint,  Slid  tlieu 
consequences  follow  which  complete  the  history 
ot  the  dramatic  action.  In  Aristotle's  technique 
there  Is  complication  und  revolution  or  develop- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  action  may  be  dramatic,  more- 
over, Its  doer  must  have  deliberate  free  choice. 
V  itliout  this  we  have  a  puppet  Instead  of  a  human 
beine;  before  us,  and  tho  action  Is  no  longer  SCI+- 
0:1s  or  earnest,  no  matter  how  dreadful  or  piteous 
it  be. 

Hccallingthe  distinction  between  "revolution" 
and  "discovery,''  ju>t  before  mentioned,  we  come 
w  ;th  this  idea'  of  deliberate  choice  to  one  of  the 
nrofoiindest  Insights  of  Aristotle  where  (chaptor 
11)  he  declares  that  there  should  be  a  degree  of 
Ignorance  in  the  actor.  Ignorance  is  essential  to 
a  drsiuutic  act.  lgnorautlv  having  done  tlie  deed, 
•  F.dipus  discovers  It  alter  the  perpetration, 
liut  Aristotle  admits  th.it  the  bolter  species 
of  dramatic  action  does  not  perpetrate 
the  deed,  but  discovers  Its  character  in  time  to 
prevent  its  consummation.  Now,  we  should  sop- 
pose  at  first  thought  that  Ignorance  so  deprived 
the  deed  of  Its  charscter  of  freedom  that  It  de- 
stroyed its  dramatic  element.  We  should  not  find 
ourselves  able  to  sympathize  with  the1  suffering  of 
CEdlpus,  the  king,  becsuse  the  deeds  which  he 
has  done  by  intention  were  not  dreadful,  and  the 
really  dreadful  phases  of  these  deeds  be  was  not 
responsible  for.  They  did  not  flow  from  the  un- 
known sleiuent*  of  his  Intention,  but  rather  from 
accident  alone.  Iu  'he  tragedies  based  on  tlie 
deeds  of  Antigone,  Etcocles  and  Tohnlces,  Cly- 
temnestra  and  Urcstcs  tho  case  is  different.  There 
the  individuals  have  acted  in  one  order  of  ethical 
life  and  In  defiance  of  another.  Creon  and  Aga- 
memnon act  as  the  state  requires,  but  violate  tho 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth  or  the  observances 
prescribed  by  tho  ancient  religion  of  ancestor 
worship  which  founded  the  family.  Antirone 
obey*  the  law  of  the  ancient  religion,  but  violates 
the  law  of  the  state.  So,  too,  C'lytemnestra  avenges 
the  sacrifice  of  llihlgenla  tor  national  well  being. 
The  family  collides  with  the  state. 

In  these  cases  both  sides  of  the  conflict  were  In 
the  minds  of  the  actors,  and  one  side  was  deliber- 
ately chosen  and  the  other  as  deliberately  re- 
jected.    In  these  cases  there  Is  no  accident. 

Hut  in  the  tragedy  of  iKdlpus  and  lphigenla  of 
Aulia  chance  seems  to  hare  a  role  greater  than  it 
should  have.  Hut  here  Aristotle's  deep  grasp  of 
the  Idea  of  the  drama  Is  manifest.  For  tho  plot 
reveals  the   complication  of  the  human  and  the 
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divine  world  orders.  To  the  Greek  the  anclens 
religion  of  the  family  and  of  the  subterranean 
gods  had  not  yet  been  reconciled  with  the  newer 
religion  of  the  Olympian  gods— Zen*  of Of | state- 
Athene  of  civil  society  and  Apollo  of  spiritual 
culture.  This  conflict  that  existed  la  the  relkrlow 
consciousness  could  not  be  represented  aramasV 
lc»"  ,  .„7s  highest  Intensity  except  by  a  eonipU- 
e««t/.      llhich      Involved       ignorant     violation* 
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The  tragedy  consist*  not  In  the  tleed*  bat  ui  Ur. 
self-accnstrlon  of  (Kdlpus,  a*  well  a*  In  the  eon 
sclousness  of  the  chorus,  which  feels  that  tgno- 
i?  nee  does  not  palliate  a  sin  against  the  family.  To 
the  lire/ds  mind  or  the  filth  centary,  H.  C,  the 
(Xdipus  was  the  most  instructive  tragedy,  working 
purification  in  the  intellect  as  well  as  in  the  paw 
sions.  The  Greek  raa  led  to  pou  ler  the  question 
of  responsibility. 

The  dramatist  assisted  him  to  scIVe  the  conflict 
bctweeu  the  family  and  the  high,  r  Institution*  bj 
invoking  the  god  of  spiritual  light  and  the  godded 
of  civil  society  for  t lie  purification  of  UCdlpns. 
The  nether  gods  had  h.thcrto  been  snprem*.  No* 
they  submitted  to  the  Ulvmplan  deities  and  a  new 
consciousness  was  horn  in  man.  Hlood  relation* 
ship  and  the  tribe  should  110  longer  be  the  snprem* 
motive  power  in  life.  The  tragedies  of  the  noose) 
of  Atreus  work  purification  in  the  same  direction, 
and  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  King; 
Minos,  taught  by  Zeus,  gives  laws  to  tlie  effect  that 
family  feuds  may  cease.  The  labyrinth  srmbollxea 
blood  violence— one  path  of  revenge  leading  to  a 
new  path  of  counter-revenge  without  end. 

The  wonderful  thought  of  Aristotle,  which  he 
has  expressed  by  purification  or  purgation  of  the 
passions,  is  suggc-live  to  us  first  of  the  wholesome 
eiTeet  upon  the  spectator*  who  see  the  tragic  invo- 
lution and  evolution  before  them  and  put  them- 
selves iu  the  place  of  the  actor.  They  suffer 
vicariously  his  calamity,  and  go  away  wi*er-  and 
better.  They  have  widened  their  horizon  and 
acquired  the" habit  of  thinking  of  t wo  aspects  of  a 
deed  where  before  only  one  was  conscious  at  a 
time. 

When  we  come  to  reflect  npotl  this  matter  of 
tragic  ignorance,  moreover,  we  see  tliat  all 
modern  drunuitic  sltuatious  involve  something  of 
the  same  kind.  MacWth,  for  example,  whose  vo- 
cation Is  that  of  the  warrior,  slays  chieftains  with- 
out compunction  on  the  battlefield.  It  doe*  not 
occur  to  him  that  the  deed  involves  so  much  more 
when  It  is  directed  against  the  life  of  his 
own  king.  He  docs  not  realize  this,  although 
of  course  he  has  the  instiurt  of  education  against, 
such  a  deed.  He  has  in  tact  been  engaged  la 
nutting  down  rebellion  and  defending  his  king. 
Hut  It  has  come  to  seem  to  him  that  deith  so 
easily  disposes  of  obstacles  that  he  mnv  torn  hi* 
sword  against  the  king  and  usurp  his  place.  The 
contradiction  Involved  in  becoming  a  king  by 
attiirking  the  majesty  of  kingrbip — of  setting  the 
particular  against  the  universal  and  yet  hoping 
for  the  stability  which  the  universal  gives  to  the 
)iarticular— this  does  not  occur  to  him  with 
such  force  us  to  deter  him  from 
his  crime.  Hence  there  I*  a  side  of 
blindness  and  ignorance  in  Macbeth  that  makes 
po>*ible  his  deed.  The  complication  continue* 
to  grow  until  he  commits  other  murder*  to  rector* 
the  stability  which  his  own  deed  bus  attacked,  and 
he  descends  to  tho  commission  of  horror*.  The 
spectator  i*  purified  by  the  spectacle  of  retribu- 
tion. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  lecture  Dr.  Han-it 
applied  the  Ideas  of  Aristotle  further  to  ths 
Greek  drama  and  to  the  Edda  and  the  Ring 
of   the  Nibelungen. 

Brother  Azarias  of  Rock  Hill  College,  H<L, 
is  expected  to  delivers  lecture  tomorrow  morn- 
ing on  "Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church." 
The  evening  will  bring  the  always  welcome 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  theme  will  be 
"Aristophanes  and   the  Elizabethan  Drama." 
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THE  'SCHOOL  AT   CONCORD. 


Catholic    Vicv?    of    Aristotle's 
Philosophy. 
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Bro.  Azarlas  on  the  Work  of 
the  Schoolmen. 


Robert      Nix      on      Aristotle's 
Doctrine    ot  So  butane©. 

IruQu  on  ■riruL  coiauroRpLvri 

Concord,  July  19,  ins;.  It  waiatullhouie 
tills  toreuoon  that  heard  i'rot.  Davidioo  read 
the  salleoi  p«ris  ot  Ihe  ItllU  volume  by  l!ru. 
Azarlas  ol  Roclt  Hill  College,  Maryland,  upon 
Aristotle  and  the  Cbristun  Cburch.  The 
whole  wai  twice  the  lenciii  tbai  could  bavo 
iK-en  read  lu  die  one  lestlon,  but  f  rol  Da*ld< 
son  lumniirizro  ibe  parti  which  be  waf 
obliged  to  0111IL  Id  hn  introduettoo,  Bro. 
A£avrla9(vvIio  is  now  In  London,  and  bts  proot- 
sbeets  bore  tbelmprlnt  ot  K< -cm.  Frmcij  &  Ca, 
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rank  as  substaneea;  bill  of  two  ■ubaliernaie 
terms,  the  lower  rinks  higher  »s  a  substance 
than  the  more  comprehensive  one.  Thus, 
while  no  primary  aubstaoce  is  substance  an  a 
higher  decree  tnao  the  otbcr,  the  see- 
oudiry  substances  comprise  different 
ranks.  But  oDiy  species  ud  centra 
are  called  secondary  substance*  all 
otDer  substances  arc  primary.  Mr.  six  then 
took  ud  the  discussion  oi  "the  lorn*.'*  In 
several  passage*  Arisioile  designates  as  sub 
Sisiiee*  ibe  "dementi  and  nil  ©rtler  physic,.! 
bodies,  including  living  belnss  and  celestial 
boates,  together  with  their  Dans.  As  Indi- 
viduals they  belong  to  primary  substances  »! 

Hie  nrsi  category,     ile  frequent)*  culls  a 

sensual  subsianres,  and  aivldes  theiu  Into 
corruptible  and  eternal.  Ail  sensual  sub- 
stances (bo-h  eternal  ana  cornipuue)  are 
mutable.  But  all  inulatious  must  li.tVc  a 
substratum.  Tbls  Is  matter  (liule).  jl'roL 
Harris  calls  It  "stuff."]  All  seu-ual  sub- 
stances have  it,  ana  immutable  turn;:*  Uo  not 
have  H.  There  are  four  kinds  of  mutation— 
of  substance,  of  quantity,  of  quality  ann  of 
place.  In  reierence  iu  substance,  ine  sub- 
straium  is  what  I*  at  one  lime  becoming,  at 
ano'her  decaying.  Subitnuce  alone  can  be 
subjected  to  quantitative,  qualitative  and 
topic  change  without  seueration  or  deny. 
Only  corruuiihie  substances  have  generation 
and  decay,  hence  they  alone  have  matter  for 
hub  kind  of  mutation.  Matter,  In  us  most 
appropriate  Berne,  may  bi*  oefinea  as  the  sub- 
stratum o!  generation  and  decay. 

In  every  niutailou  a  poteutlnl  entity  be- 
comes an  actual  entity.  As  ibe  snaoeless  to 
the  shapen,  or  ibe  bronze  to  tbe  statue,  so  is 
matter  as  potential  substance  to  trie  indi- 
vidual m  actual  substance.  Devoid  ol  figure 
aud  lonn,  lo  itself 

Incognizable  and  Indefinite, 
matter  becomes  actual  by  form  (eidos 
morphe).  Matter  and  form,  then,  are  factors 
of  tbe  sensual  substance,  since  tbe  substan- 
tiality of  tblngs  lies  In  ibeir  individuality, 
and  matter  In  Itself  Is  wholly  indeterminate, 
lorm.  as  determinating  and  individuating 
principle,  must  be  the  substantial  laetor  of 
tbe  concrete  iDOlviaual,  from  walch  it  Is  tn- 
separsble.  As  generation  a>id  decay  are  Im- 
possible witnoui  matter,  form,  as  such,  can- 
Dot  be  subject  to  them,  and  so  muji  be  in 
Useit  uncreated  and  indestructible,  \vithout 
the  concrete  Individual,  the  form  is  an  ab- 
stract concept.  Tncre  are  four  sets  of  causes: 
The  formal  cause  (form,  conception);  the  ma- 
terial cause  (matter);  the  erticient  or  motive 
cause,  and  the  final  cause,  or  object  aimed 
at.  Jo  a  sense,  the  formal,  motive  and  final 
causes  are  Ideutical,  so  the  uuinber  of  causes 
Is  reduced  to  two,  which,  are  the  factors  of  the 
corruntlble  Individual— matter  aa  potential- 
ity, form  as  enteiechr. 

The  next  topic  ot  the  paper  was  "Th*  Soul" 
Natural  objecu  may  be  divided  Into  living 
ana  lUeless.  Life  comprises  nutrition,  growth 
and  diminution,  to  which  may  be  added  sensa- 
tion, locomotion  and  reason.  Animate  ob- 
jects have  forms  which  share  their  distance 
and  non-existence.  Only  the  living  eaaa  is  mas. 
Be  Is  to  tbe  corpse  what  day  u  to  night. 
Tbe  contrary  or  privation  of  lit*  Is  death. 
hence  life,  or  something  co-existent  with  it, 
must  be  the  form  of  the  living  body.  Aristotle 
applies  Uie  word  "soul"  to  both  animals  and 
plaota.  Hence  the  soul  may  be  defined  aa 
form  ana  enieloccy  ot  a  potential  living  being. 
It  Is  (be  motive,  nasi  and  lornial  cause*  of 
the  llvipg  body  combined. 

Alter  discussion  further  of  tbe  Ufa  of  plants 
and  animals  and  the  (wo  alnda  of  enieta* 
cby  (as  habit  and  aa  action),  the  paper  took 
up  the  intellect.  As  the  sensitive  life  auum- 
guUaea  Uir.  animal  ftvm  the  piaot.sodoee  the 
intellectual  distinguish  man  from  tbe  axUsaaL 
It  if  separable,  immortal  ana  eternal.  Aa 
substance,  it  is  independent  of  tbe  bony,  and 
so,  for  tu  existence,  cannot  depend  upon  the 
generation  ot  the  sensual,  but  moat  have  lis 
peculiar  genesis  or  be  In  genera  bla.  Bat 
since  all  that  Is  generable  Is  subject  to  decay, 
the  Incorruptible  Intellect  mast  be  latfeoer- 
able  and  can  have  no  matter  for  substantial 
mulatto*.    II  cannot,  thereiere,  nave  bees 

Developed   from   tbe  Animal    8-oml, 

bat  must  have  been  added  from  without. 
The  chasm  between  tbls  Intellect  and  the 
body  Aristotle  fills  with  the  passive  Intellect, 
or  mortal  potentiality,  in  dlftiocdou  from  tbe 
other,  which  Is  incessantly  active.  Not  111! 
the  death  of  the  Individual  and  tue  simulta- 
neous extinction  of  tbe  passive  intellect  (the 
seat  of  the  passions)  Is  tbe  active  intellect 
lreod  from  sensual  letters  aua  restored  to  lu 
proper  activity,  it  lsthenno  longer  the  di- 
vine In  the  human,  but  deliy  itself. 

From  this  point  tbe  lecture  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss'the  deity  and  the  proof  of  an  eternal  ex- 
istence. From  motion  li  Is  proved  that  there 
must  be  a  source  of  motion,  itself  unmoved, 
in  unlimited  time,  and  as  the  existence  of  an 
unlimited  body  Is  Impossible  the  unmoved 
motive  cause  must  be  Incorporeal  8looe 
Bpace  Is  tbe  boundary  of  a  surrounding  boay, 
and  cannot  be  assumed  as  empty,  the  dlraen- 
hiouiess  and  bootless  cause  of  eiern  I  motion 
cannot  be  In  space,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
destitute  of  all  matter  for  topic  mutation.  80 
tbe  unmoved  moving  cause  is  tbe  highest  of 
all  the  entitles,  and.  as  a  substanoe  that  H 
separable  from  tbe  sensual,  it  is  pare  energy. 
Being  entirely  devoid  of  matter,  tbls  aur> 
itmest  of  all  substances  must  be  a  unity  both 
as  to  number  nd  concept.  As  nerry  Is  au- 
unor,  aod  aa  evil  la,  from  Its  verv  nature,  pos- 
tertoi  iopoten(ian>y,uieibit^uUu*6Mni»ciUse 
Is  entirely  free  from  evil  and  faults,  and  most 
accordingly  be  the  absolute  good.  But  the  ab- 
solute good  Is  the  Aristotelian  deity,  which, 
together  with  tbe  Intellect,  la  the  good  of  the 
first  category.  Tbe  deity  ana  the  eeif-extsient 
Intellect  are  identical.  Leading  an  eternal 
and  perfect  life,  the  divine  Intellect  oan  only 
thins  the  highest  and  best,  and,  therefore. 
Incessantly  contemplates  itself.  Henoe,  lis 
thinking  is  tbe  minting  of  tbluklng-  that  Is, 
Us  thin  King  Is  identical  with  the  object  of  lis 
thought. 

The  next  division  ot  tbe  lecture  took  op 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  universe,  with  tue 
deity  as  primary  motive  cause  of  tbe  circular 
motion  of  the  heavens.  Detailed  mention 
was  maae  ot  bis  theory  of  ibe  motion  of 
Heavenly  bodies.  Then  followed  a  dlscusalosi 
ol  Aristotle's  universal,  of  primary  natter 
and  of  Individual  form.  This  was  l  olio  wed  by 
mention  of  "pari-substaacee"  and  the  post- 
tloo  of  matter  and  lorm  In  tbe  first  category  . 
then  a  synopsis  of  the  various  meaolofa  ol  toe 
word  "ousls."  Tbe  whole  discussion  ended 
In  an  elaborate  labia,  abowlng  toe  piaoas  ot 
all  things  In  Aristotle*  a  system. 
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Papers  About  Montesquieu  by 
ail  Italian  Philosoi>her. 


Prof.  Harris  on  Montesquieu 
and  Buckle. 


Mr.  Mead    on   tbe  Collision  of 
Men  -with  Institutions. 


[moM  ora  sftctal  coiounpowre^T.] 
Concokd.  July  20.  ist)7.  Prof.  Luigi  Kerrl 
of  tbe  University  ot  Kome,  Italy,  was  the 
lecturer  at  the  philosophers'  school  ihh  fore- 
noon, appearing  by  proxy.  In  Prof.  Thomas 
Daviusou,  who  read  the  ni.inuscrlot,  trans- 
lated from  Prof.  Petri's  It-Uian  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Cauiobeil  of  Concora.  Au  exceedingly 
Interesting  and  practical  pan  of  the  session, 
to  be  read  even  bv  tnose  with  no  Interest  in 
philosophy,  was  the  discussion  following  the 
paper,  wherein  Pror.  Harris  said  that  the 
greatest  reach  of  philosophy  practically  was 
In  tbe  C Diced  States  government  l)y  way  of 
introduction,  a  brief  sketch,  ol  Prof.  Ferrl 
was  given  by  Mr.  Davidson.  He  Is  an  Italian, 
born  in  Bologna,  and  when  he  was  10  years  ot 
age  his  father,  wno  was  aselne-malter,  moved 
to  Paris.  So  he  was  educated  In  Prance,  and 
his  native  language  is  as  much  French  as 
Italian.  He  has  written  lu  French  two  vol- 
umes of  the  best  history  ol  recent  Iiallan 
philosophy.  Two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  vol- 
ume on  tne  "Psychology  of  Association," 
which  Is  the  best  bonk  o(  the  sort  in 
existence.  It  elves  a  history  of  tbe  doc- 
trine of  ine  association  of  Ideas  from  Ans- 
toile  onward,  showing  bow  Ibe  principle  of 
association  (which  was  originally  used  to  ex- 
plain the  recalling  of  ideas  In  the  mind)  has 
gradually  come  to  be  used  to  explain  that 
o:i;r:iiai  wuUi;iuiACr*tiwu  tO  io;31  a  imiid.  Ik 
shows  how  association,  or  the  chemistry  of 
Ideas.  Impressions  aod  sensations,  Is  not  cal- 
culated to  sccount  for  the  phenomenaof  mind, 
and  does  not  explain  the  iacts.  He  lias  nho 
edited  P"mpiioazzl's  commentary  ou  Aris- 
totle's "De  Anhna,"  wn*re  the  influence  of 
AnsiollwN  philosophy  Knows  itself  m  full 
force.  Another  work  of  his  is  on  the  idea  of 
substance— now  we  arrive  at  that  lde;u  where 
It  comes  rroru  in  our  thinking,  tic  Is  be- 
tween 50  ana  GO  years  of  age.  and  look*  like 
ln>  portraits  of  Kant,  says  Prot.  Davidson, 
beioj.  small  and  spue,  with  a  lame  head. 

The  subject  of  Proi.  Ferrl's  uaoer  was 
"Aristotle's  Politics  and  Montesquieu's  Ks- 
prlt  des  Lois,"  but,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  afterward 
observed.  ArtMoile  was  maae  the  back- 
tcroLuo.  ond  tbe  olace  of  pmminence  »as 
given  to  Monie>quleu.  In  Prof.  Ferrl's  view, 
more  should  be  expected  ol  Montesquieu  than 
of  Aristotle,  because  be  enjoyed  so  rnu  h 
^renter  anvantajce  In  tbe  development  01  in- 
Rtilutlons  -nd  civilization.  Anstoile.  in  bis 
Politics,  forms  tne  theory  of  the  slate,  how 
governments  may  be  formed,  carried  ou  and 
preserved.  He  treats  of  coustirutlnns.  but 
refuses  to  treat  of  the  laws.  Montesquieu's 
work  is  on  the  spirit  ot  ibe  ia*<i,  and  he 
seeks  out  ibe  ground  on  whlcii  they  rest.  The 
t«o  works  are  elements  ot  one  uno  th<-  same 
idea.  With  20  ceniuries  borween,  Montes- 
quieu Is  a  continuation  ot  Aristotle,  though 
Pel vbius  and  Machia"elll  had  attempted  tne 
'*«u-  httnrt*  him.     Mnnu>Houleu'B  was 

Au  Kpoch-Msklng  Hooit. 
Tne  method  of  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu 
was  the  same,  but  one  was  the  greater 
thinker,  while  tho  other  was  sdapled  to  the 
work  ot  research.  The  oue  went  from  tbe 
particular  to  the  general,  mid  from  that  toihe 
universal;  while  the  uiiier  expaliaicd  upon 
facts.  Montesquieu  thinks  with  the  matter 
01  history,  rather  than  with  Its  form.  In  ooih 
the  writers,  lacts  are  their  bash,  hisiory  tiieir 
guide,  and  nature  their  oiniiion  authorliy. 
r.oth  seek  ;n  Dud  everything  iu  the  omei  of 
[11 1. mmj.  wnij  Amtoile,  nature  Is  the  su- 
preme cause  and  end  of  tbe  state.  The 
eou  of  tho  slate  Is  to  complete 
what  nature  has  striven  to  do.  The 
stale,  in  Arisioile.  H  onlv  .1  superior  lorm  of 
life.  As  iialur.il  force  works  111  space,  aided 
by  lorm  ami  impeded  by  manor,  U  coined  to 
p;tss  th.tl  nollni'al  lilsli-ry.  In  hkew:u,l*a 
mixture  ol  good  and  evil.  So  (he  forms  of 
Justice  are  as  varied  as  those  of  thesiaicor 
government.  60  it  is  vtiin  Mome<qnleu. 
Nature  is  tne  source  from  which  art' derived 
ibe  Influences  ol  political  life.  The  climate 
territory,  genius  of  tho  people,  customs  and 
modes  of  living  determine  Hie  laws.  Gov- 
ernments nre  the  results  of  such  forces,  aud 
the  most  durable  are  the  most  temperate. 
Lme  Aristotle,   Monte<mii?u  tnke«  refuge  In 

eminent  requires  ouly  pjsslon.  and  al)"are 
capable  nf  that.  A  in>>doraie  government  is 
rare,  either  by  chanceor  design. 

ArlsioMe  invesiiuau-d  Hie  (ou  mint  Ions  ol  so- 
ciety, human  lnstiiuMous  and  tne  elements  ot 
the  fumliy  and  propeny.  Mt.ntesquieu  olstin- 
gul'hes  positive  laws  Irom  the  natural.  The 
Jus  genilum.  or  the  origin  of  Uw-.,  "Jus  gen- 
tium." :■■■■!  1  Mr.  DavliHora.  old  not  hive  all  Ms 
modern  meaning  of  "law  <>(  nations,"  but  was 
tho  law  teuulallng  Hie  relations  of  the  Honi.m 
gentes  lo  etieh  other.  Montesquieu  opposes 
the  spirit  ol  the  people  to  the  natuie  that  Is  In 
them,  and  so  funis  a  basis  for  different  laws  ou 
the  spiritual  aide,  lie  seeks  to  fiu.i  tacis, 
but  does  not  reduce  mem  to  their  original 
norm,  as  Aristotle  does.  Moult  squleu  wy* 
that  is  tne  best  goverumciii    whlib    appeals 


best  to  1  lie  disposition  of  tne 
people.  Aristotle  said  that  was 
best  winch  best  adapted  Itself  to  the  people 
so  as  to  train  them  to  tne  highest  ends.  [Prof. 
Harris  explained  that  Montesquieu  Is 
swamped  by  Ids  wars  of  faCIS  and  details, 
whereas  Ans'oile  holds  clearly  to  the  under- 
lying principle,  liut  Aristotle  had  ainpte 
d.ita,  for  tie  studied  Ibe  constitutions  aod 
■taws  if  CM  different  >tates  before  writing 
hi>hfi"K  on  politic^.  Arlstoile  probably  did 
not  approve  ot  the  couquesis  of  bis  pupil, 
Alexander  the  Great,  tor  Ills  philosophy  never 
recognizes  an  empire,  but  only  a  -tate  (wbioh 
in  those  times  was  a  city  and  tbe  surround- 
'ne  territory),  but  Pericles  hid  a  rU- 
t  l'*C.%i  "l.  r"mpiie  nod  nau  In  mind 
the  reduction  ol  Gieece  to  a  single  state.} 
Momesquieu  divides  governments  11110  mon- 
archies, republics  and  dosuotisiiis.  With  Aris- 
totle the  corrup  lou  of  the  best  government 
was  tne  worst,  lie  Is  acute  and  com plete, while 
MOTile^quieu  is  (iet.-ctlve  aod  contused.  Aris- 
ioile says  any  bad  government  will  De  des- 
potic. According  to  MmHe>quleu,  under  a 
monarchy  the  ruling  principle  is  honor;  In  a 
republic  11  Is  virtue  (under  a  democratic  re- 
puldlc  being  love  ot  toualiiy,  and  under  an 
ansiucrailc  republic  being  moderation— all 
ancient  republics  being  aristocratic);  under 
a  desnoilsm  It  Is  tear. 

All  legislation  should  be  shaped  according 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  laws  nuaer  a  system  of  equality 
have  regard  lor  ibe  common  good.  Arisioile 
says  a  good  government  takes  into  account 
the  gooa  ol  ihe  whole  .  a  nao  government,  the 
good  nf  a  pari.  Montesquieu  has  alt  red  no 
part  cl  Aristoiie'sdoctnueof  education.  The 
real  educator  is  tbu  s(*te.  and  schools  are  but 
preparation  for  the  hie  of  tne  state.  Mon- 
tesquivu  save  mauv  things  contrib- 
ute 10  ruie  men — climate,  manners, 
forms,  laws,  etc  Laws  regulate  ibe 
action  of  citizens;  customs  regulate 
men  as  men.  Customs  represent  the  laws, 
and  manners  represent  customs.  Aristotle 
recognizes  three  nans  ot  every  constitution — 
the  majesty  ot  the  government,  tbe  deiioera- 
tive  tribunal  and  tbe  legislative  boav.  much 
Montesquieu  maxes  tne  executive,  Judicial 
and  legislative  (unctions.  Prot.  Fern  gave 
high  praise  to  tbe  English  form  ol  govern* 
nient.  as  combining  these  three  elements.  He 
eulogized  Montesquieu  in  some  respects,  but 
said  nis  conC'-ption  of  liberty  whs  not  high, 
and  ne  did  not  oomprebend  civil  progress. 

Ihe  Snap  of  the  lMtcomsiuu 

following  the  lecture  was  mostly  lu  ProL 
Harris'  remargu.  In  his  nienilon  ot  tbe  execu- 
tive, Judicial  aod  legislative  functions  In  our 
government,  and  his  sharp  puncturing  ot 
Montesqiil<*u,  De  Tocqueville  and  UucKie  was 
worth  reproduction  In  detail.  Philosophy,  he 
said,  becomes  unwisdom  lo  politics  and 
suteTnaushlD  when  It  supposes  that  old 
forms  ran  be  reproduced,  ihe  Arlstotleian 
phllosopny  ^hows  what  forms  of  government 
have  been  used  and  gone  by.  It  se^s  that  we 
cannot  have  ihe  highest  form  of  government 
at  once,  but  must  go  through  lower 
forms,  l'lalo  made  Hie  republic  moon- 
shine by  trying  10  realize  tbe  highest 
lorm  at  once.  Aristotle  Knew  that  reason  had 
been  at  work  and  had  prouueed  what  we  can 
evolution.  Tbe  Idea  ot  evolution  1-  distinctly 
in  Aristotle,  lie  makes  tne  distinction  of  the 
universal,  tne  particular  aud  tne  single,  which 
he  c  1!  ed  form,  matter  and  uu»la.  He  hid 
the  Idea  of  ihe  law-making,  the  law-deter- 
minlng  and  the  law-applying  powers.  We 
defend  our  system  of  I'Overument  by  saylDK 
that  we  have  realized  in  It  the  fundamental 
rtinne  reason  by  separating  It  Into  Us  three 
brunches.  We  realize  the  oomplete  law- 
inakiui!  power  or  (he  universal.  It  atauds 
ap.ii -i  from  tne  power  which  applies  ibe  law. 
1.  takes  nobody  by  the  collar  and  makes  a 
particular  Law  tor  Mm,  but  It  makes  a  law  for 
all.  So  our  laws  are  free  Irom  a  personal 
bias.  r>o  1  he  state  has  everything  lu  as  rational 
a  form  as  possible,  1  y  legislating  for  Ibe 
whole,  but  not  tor  the  Individual  Then  comes 
lo  auother  system  10  oeai  with  the  particular 
person,  10  apply  tbe  law  to  tilm  or  to  say  that 
it  does  not  auply.  Tbat  is  our  Judiciary. 
Uui  the  Judiciary,  though  saying  wuere  the 
law  Is  to  be  carried  out,  is  not  allowed  to 
apply  It.  For  that  we  nave  tbe  executive 
department.  It  carries  the  prisoner  to  jail 
and  to  the  scaffold.  It  says  to  him:  "You 
aie  condemned  lo  die,  and  I  hive  to  bang 
you.  I  am  sorrv  for  you."  We  have  removed 
every  chance  lor  homro  passion  or  tyranny 
to  come  lu  and  act  against  the  prisoner.  We 
elect  our  ruler.  If  ue  carries  out  the  law 
and  tbe  decisions  ot  the  courts  It  makes  uo 
difference  whether  be  is  kind  ;or  harsh.  We 
have  bitted  out  man's  nature.  We  have  made 
a  government  nhlch  Is  blguer  than  a  ntunaa 
personality. 

Where  Aristotle  takes  up  nature  be  la  in- 
finitely valuable  for  all  lime.  He  loots  at  it 
from  ihe  point  ot  reason.  But  it  a  man  starts 
as  Mortesquleu  did.  from  the  point  of  (act, 
not  seelog  tue  highest  principle,  and  then  uu- 
dertakea  10  treat  history  and  nature,  his  work 
la  1  but  onto  Talua,  Ho  does  xsot  throw 
light  on  bla  faeta,  but  darkness,  and  teasst 
usefut  to  study.  De  Tocqueville  baa  not  m* 
at  tue  bottom  of  things  in  bis  writings,  we 
fee)  flattered  by  bins,  but  as  for  getting 
any  ideas  of  statesmanship  from  him,  he 
amounts  to  nothing.  Buckle,  wrltlns:  the  his- 
tory ol  modern  civilization  From  the  stand- 
point that  matter  governs  form,  thus  writes 
tbe  history  ot  tbe  world  backward,  and  at  at 
no  value  for  the  same  reason.  Prof.  Hams 
said  be  did  not  apeak  contemptuously  ot 
Monte-qnleu,  lor  be  was  a  great  man,  but  hie 
treatment  ot  nature  and  history  is  of  00  per- 
manent value,  beosuae  be  does  not  make  nee 
ot  human  resaon. 

We  found  our  three  divisions  of  rovsn> 
ment  in  the  British  constitution,  and  did  not 
hav  e  10  speculate  unon  ibem.  Hut  they  were) 
confused,  and  Jefferson.  Madison  and  th* 
oilier  loundera  of  our  cooatliotloo  developed 
their  next  «tep,  which  was  10  separate  the 
Judicial,  legisiiiwe  and  eiecotlve  elemental  a 
llnlemore  distinctly.  The  supreme  philoso- 
phy which  lias  been  reached  practically  la 
tins  world  was  In  senarsting  those  tbree  ele- 
nt.  Dit  aud  uniting  tnem  in  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr,  Edwia  D.  Meat* 

of  Boston  occupied  tbe  cbalr  this  evening  and 
loured  upon  •The  Collision s  of  Individuals 
wiib  Institutions  In  tbe  Greek  ana  the  Eng- 
lish Drama."  Ue  spoke  In  opening  of  tbe 
feeling  or  moderooess  which  Is  ao  impressive) 
alwaya  In  our  contact  with  any  really  groat 


and  ancient  work.  It  was  the  feeling  whiea 
Kinerson  bad  In  reading  Plato,  in  whom  hat 
found  the  germ  ol  tbat  Europe  we  inow 
ao  well.  As  tnev  say  mat  Helen 
of  Argoa  bsd  tbat  universal  beauty 
tbat  everybody  telt  related  to.  so  said  Emer- 
son, Plato  seems  to  a  reader  In  New  England 
an  American  genius.  Tbls  perpetual  modern- 
ness  Is  tbe  measure  of  merit  In  every  work  ot 
art;  since  the  author  of  It  was  not  misled  by 
anything  shortlived  or  local,  but  abode  by 
real  and  abiding  iraits.  Thus  the  thoupht/ul 
man  is  ever  going  back  to  Plaio,  to  Arlsiotle, 
to  .ttscbylus.  10  Paul  to  Dame,  to  Shake- 
speare, finding  them  his  brothers,  tuelr 
thoughts  hia  ihougUis,  their  speech,  more  than 
tbe  di:ilect  ot  the  morning  oewspauer,  hit 
vernncular.  The  writings  ot  tbe  gre.it  lead- 
ers of  thought  au6  founders  of  enduring  sys- 
tems «re  ever  the  best  armory  from  winch  to 
bring  coni'i-iou  to  the  petty  and  prudish  dis- 
ciple. Mo*es  and  the  prophets,  Mlcan, 
Isaiah,  furnish  tbe  texts  which  best 
condemn  a  pilnful  Jewish  ritual- 
ism cnrlst  and  the  apostles  sre  the  con- 
founders  of  iho  two-penny  churchman.  Hear 
their  definitions  of  religion  and  salvation  and 
tbe  day  of  judgment.  U'110  what  relisn  the 
radical  reoukes  the  weak  bibliolatry  o|  the 
1'rmf-iUDt  by  in*  birons  word  of  Luther, 
and  tue  narrow  (Sabbatarianism  ot 
a  moribund  Puritanism  by  the  broad] 
view  or  Calvin  and  Knox..  To  the  timorous 
pietist  wno  would  distrust  his  very  marriage 
certificate.  If  without  come  cleric's  seal,  we 
love  to  speak  ot  the  strong  words  and  wavs  of 
Die  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Magna  L'harta  and  tb« 
Dutch  Great  Privilege  were  rea-sseriious  ol 
aocieut  i  ignis.  Sim  Adams  a>'d  tbe  Bos- 
ton town  meetings  were  onlv  cUIming  long 
recognize  1  but  endangered  English  liberties. 
Arisioile  himself  was  the  answer  and  anti- 
dote 10  tbe  false,  fragmentary  Arlaioiellao- 
Ism  of  the  lCtli  century.  The  antithesis  so 
ofU'n  pointed  between  Arlsiotle  aod  bacon  U 
entirely  frivolous.  Aristotle  was  as  stout  a 
champion  of  induction  as  Bacon  blmseU.  and 
applied  bis  doctrines  much  more  fruitfully. 
So,  too,  the  Greek  tragedy.  A  very  super- 
ficial opinion  a*  u>  Ks  points  of  oppi  sltioo  to 
modern  thought  has  been  common  In  the  last 
century.     Tbe 

]\>w  and  Deeper  Conception  of  law 
which  modern  science  has  brought  us  tits  us 
for  a  much  purer  ana  healthier  understanding 
oi  It,  and  makes  it  much  more  native  to  us. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  thing,  bnt  simply  th* 
fact  of  the  sense  of  corporate  responsibility. 
Tbe  biood-guilnoeBs  upon  which  It  chiefly 
based  itself  was  a  feeling  common  ie  all  early 
peoples.  Ezekiel  poiemlclses  against  tbs> 
second  law  of  Hoses,  ana  the  jnjsj 
proverb  into  which  the  law  nasi 
necome  reduced  In  Israel:  "The  fathers) 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  tbe  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  In  bis  magnificent  l*Ui 
chapter  and  ^scbylus  and  Sophocles  knew 
bow  to  provide  for  atonement  as  well  as  lor 
retribution.  Tbe  place  of  fate  In  the  Greek 
tragedy  Is  more  than  filled  bv  tbe  place  of  love 

10  tbe  modern  novel,  tne  collisions  of  wnJoti 
are  ofieii  much  more  cruel.  The  romand* 
love,  without  whlob  tbe  modern  novel  and 
urama  could  scarcely  exist.  Is  almost  absent 
from  Greek  tragedy. 

In  studying  tbe  collision  of  the  Individual 
with  In^tltutlnns  In  JSscbylns,  ShaKespoar* 
and  Goetbe,  and  lu  the  last  articles  on  that 
subject  in  ihe  Nineteenth  century  ant  tho 
North  American  Review,  we  find  that  th* 
deepest  traits  are  the  same,  and  that  la  why 
we  are  studying  Jtscbylua,  Sopnoelee  ami 
SbAgespeare  today,  in  Greek  tragedy  not*, 
first  (he  collision  ot  institution  with  Intuba- 
tion, raiber  than  with  individual.  Tbe  IsmU- 
vidnal  generally   represents  instltutloss,  aod 

11  is  a  question  of  proper  subordination. 

Mr.  Mead  then  proceeded  to  a  careiui  analy- 
sis of  (he  OresteUof  JStchylus  and  the  Anti- 
cone  ot  Sophocles,  reading  many  arrlkmg 
passages.  Ihe  Orestela  exhibits  better  tbaa 
any  other  Greek  tragedy  both  tbe  Greek  prin- 
ciple ot  fate  and  the  relations  of  tbe  Institu- 
tions of  the  ijmtly,  tbe  community  and 
state.  Ibe  Auunoue  of  Sophocles 
prr-ooimcd  ine  most  like  the  mod  era 
tragedy  In  Its  spirit  ami  Ibe  nature, 
of  Its  collisions,  ss  well  as  In  too 
fact  of  Its  being  devoid  of  any  Interference  00. 
i he  part  of  1  ne  gods.  The  character  uf  Creon 
was  Analyzed  to  snow  how  far  be  was  a  true 
representative  of  tne  state.  Public  opinion  Is 
shown  lu  tnis  trauedy,  and  the  Greek  choraa 
was  discussed.  It  was  sbowo  that  the  out- 
come of  the  tragedy  is  the  Justification  of 
autlgoue.  despite  ber  tad  end,  as  scalnat  the) 
representatives  of  Uie  state,  who  are  over- 
wiiclmed  with  disgrace  and  woe.  In  a  word. 
the  tragedy  is  a  vindication  of  luatincatloa. 

Turning  10  Shakespeare,  reference  was 
made  to  ibe  speech  ot  Ulye*ee  la  •Troiius 
and  Cre'tlds,'  in  wnioh  HbakesDeare  so 
strongly  emphasizes  ihe  sense  of  tbe  1a>- 
portance  of  order  in  society.  The  tragedies 
of  "limon  ot  Athens,"  "Corlolanus"  ant 
"Julius  t-'^ar"  were  also  analyted.  Mr. 
Moad  praised  warmly  Mr.  Solder's  work  00 
Shakespeare,  wbuse  special  v»lue  Is  In  its 
careful  siudtes  of  the  collision  of  instituHosui 
and  individuals  with  Institutions,  bat  dIOerea 
sh.irply  from  bim  in  many  applications  of  bis 
principles,  especially  in  bla  remarks  upon 
Julius  Caesar.  Ibe  question  01  Justice  or  the> 
ultimate  tragical  outcome  la  not  settled  by 
soy  historic  fact.  It  Is  alwsjrs  In  order  to 
move  the  prevloua  question.  Mr.  Mead- 
speaking  of  Maioict.  taiij  It  was  the  fluty  oi 
tne  meLmcholv  Dane  to  kill  bis  uncle.  Use) 
King,  hut  he  tailed  to  obey  tbe  state  wooes 
ucnoi  1.0  »uoui'a  nave  vihatcateo,  am*  ^  v>>  • 
wus  crushed  by  It. 

'tomorrow  forenoon,  Dr.  fUlmore  Mosrs 
of  New  York  will  lecture  00  AnsiotlVs 
physiologies)  doctrine*,  snd  In  the  ermine 
Mrr  Edua  D.  Cheney  of  Boston,  will  lecture) 
on  Foid  aud  Maaalngar  In  the  aersee  of  dra- 
matic nostra. 
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maybe  said  to  emancipate  iimd.  from  this  tbral- 
dom  to  mere  authority  .which  is  bad,  because 
it  discourages  investigation  and  thought,  and 
inevitably  results  in  as  abuse  of  Its  power. 
Philosophy  thus  prevents  man  from  believ- 
ing anything  unreasonable  or  inconsistent 
vita  his  reason;  {pr  under  its  guidance 
the  reason  accepts  nothing  until  it  has 
proved  it  to  be  true  to  its  own  satisfaction. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 
fit.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  great  think- 
ers tried  to  reconcile  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
•legman  of  the  Church.  He  reconciled  a 
good  deal;  but  since  be  could  not  reconcile 
everything,  he  concluded  that  the  human  in- 
tellect could  go  no  farther,  and  that  religion 
and  philosophy  are  Irreconcilable.  In  this 
conclusion  he  was  but  the  precursor  of  our 
modern  agnostic  who  concludes  that  because 
he  cannot  know  first  principles  of  truth, 
therefore  none  else  can,  forgetting  that  more 
time,  patience  and  ability  may  solve  for  an- 
other problems  Inscrutable  to  him.  The 
final  conclusion  of  St.  Thomas  Aqninas  was 
that  since  reason  conld  not  reconcile  revela- 
tion to  Itself*  therefore  reason  must  accept 
revelation  on  authority,  and  decide  that 
there  are  trntha  which  she  is  incapable  of 
seeing,  in  otber  words,  that  ultimate  truth  is 
unknowable.  From  this  premise  it  followed 
that  the  truths  of  phiiosophy,when  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  religion,  were  to  be 
preserved,  when  not,  rejected.  Thus  reason 
was  to  be  subordinated  to  authority,  Inde- 
pendent thought  stifled,  and  religious  free- 
dom prevented.  That  the  reaaon  might  act 
within  its  limits  these  thinkers  allowed,  it  is 
true,  but  since  authority  wae  superior  to 
reaaon,  it  could  only  go  so  far,  and  must  al- 
ways bow  to  Its  superior.  Now,  when  it  Is 
once  acknowledged  that  the  mind  has  limits, 
while  attbe  same  time  a  set  of  infallible 
rules  and  a  set  of  infallible  decisions  are  all 
ready  for  the  unthinking  acceptance  of  the 
mind  (upon  which  acceptance  depends  salva- 
tion), the  way  is  prepared  for  that  distrust  of 
the  reason  which  ends  in  its  disuse  and 
final  stultification. 

So  far  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  tne  oth- 
ers could  reconcile  Aristotle  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Just  so  far  was  Aristotle 
accepted,  that  church  failing  to  see  the  truth 
that  "God  is  to  be  mediated  through  reason 
and  BOt  reason  through  God."  It  has  missed 
the  truth  that  reason  and  not  authority 
should  be  the  touchstone  of  truth,  and  that 
revelation  should  be  reconciled  to  reason  and 
not  reason  to  revelation. 

The  very  earliest  Christian  thinkers  were 
not  bo  hampered  in  their  thinking,  however, 
ae  have  been  those  who  have  lived  since 
pones  began  to  declare  wliat  should  and 
should  not  be  believed.  And  the  problems 
which  the  Church  now  holds  to  be  mysteries 
insoluble  by  reason  were  solved  by  the  rea- 
son of  the  philosophers  of  that  early  time, 
and  the  solution  embodied  in  Church  dogma. 
They  had  their  origin  in  reason,  and  yet  rea- 
son cannot  bolve  them.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  emasculation  of  thought 
which  must  result  from  a  belief  that  thought 
is  limited. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  not  draw  the  haaty 
conclusion  that  revelation  and  reason  can- 
not be  reconciled.  This  would  be  to  make 
the  mistake  of  Aquinas,  thongb  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  outcome  would  as  often  be  a 
rejection  of  revelation  as  of  reason.  But 
this  is  not  more  necessary  than  it*  alterna- 
tive. Neither  reason  nor  revelation  need  be 
rejected,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
modern  agvosticism  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Reason  need  not  be  sacrificed  to 
revelation,  nor  revelation  to  reason;  but  by 
the  exercise  of  the  reason  the  truth  that  un- 
derlie* the  revelation  will  be  seen,  and  the 
revelation  thus  verified  as  also  true. 

Philosophy  prevents  the  mind  from  accept 
qpg  revelation  unreasoningly,  and  at  thn 
same  time  leads  it  to  fully  trust  its  owu 
power  to  reach  the  ultimate  truth.  When 
the  reason  is  fully  trusted,  and  the  problems 
cf  existence,  as  considered  by  the  grnat 
thinkers,  are  fearlessly  investigated  in  the 
spirit  of  an  earnest  desire  for  truth,  the  solu- 
tion will  be  found.  And  the  revelation  will 
be  seen  to  be  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
the  logical  result,  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
reason.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  doubt 
and  question  (and  that  time  must  come  with 
every  one)  this  method  alone  will  suffice. 
Only  that  religion  which  is  based  upon  the 
conclusions  of  his  own  personal  reason  wil. 
meet  with  his  acceptance. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  stand- 
point would  be  taken  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or  that,  in  an  exposition  of  Aristotle's  rela- 
tion to  the  early  Christian  Church,  aredlt 
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Hhould  be  given  to  the  philosopher  for  the 
discovery  of  truths  held  to  be  specially  re- 
-\ealed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  discussion  of  Brother  Axarias's  essay 
however,  theae  trntha  were  brought  out 
through  the  criticism  of  Professor  Harris 
and  the  admirable  commentary  of  Mr.  David- 
son, who  read  and  expounded  the  paper. 

The  essay  was  an  exhaustive  resume1  of  the 
history  of  Aristotle's  influence  upon  the 
Schoolmen,  and  the  reasons  for  his  rejec- 
tion, modification  and  final  acceptance  as 
an  authority  in  the  Church.  When  facts 
did  not  conflict  with  bis  creed,  the  essayist 
was  reliable,  but  in  those  instances  where  a 
correct  understanding  of  Aristotle's  princi- 
ples would  have  lessened  the  lustre  of  the 
Chnrch  they  were  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously misinterpreted.  The  flavor  of  Cath- 
olicism had  to  be  extracted  in  order  to  re- 
veal the  debt  that  the  Church  really  owes  to 
the  great  philosopher,  and  to  show  the  true 
content  of  philosophy  and  of  her  sister,  re- 
ligion. For  .instance,  the  essayist  made 
philosophy  an  Inferior  and  inadequate  thing 
as  compared  to  religion,  instead  of  showing 
that  while  religion  is  the  end,  philosophy  is 
the  inevitable  means  to  true  religion,  and  la 
therefore  to  be  placed  aide  by  side  with  bar. 
II  jb  chief  error  was  a  misinterpretation  of 
Aristotle's  idea  of  God,  he  claiming  that 
Arintotle  did  not  conceive  God  as  an  active 
eauxe  or  personality,  ae  Christianity  does. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Aristotle  traces  aU 
nature  np  to  just  such  a  personal  God,  as  the 
supreme  first  principle  and  necessary  cause 
of  all.  For  personality  is  activity  and 
thought,  and  to  possess  this  .complete  self- 
activity  is  to  be  a  real  living  being,  a  person. 
Stub  a  personality  is  Aristotle's  God.  He  la 
the  source  of  motion  in  others  and  is  essential 
self-activity,  or  activity  in  and  for  Itself,  the 
primal  active  cause,  a  personal  God.  He 
does  Eot  move  the  world  from  without,  and 
did  not  begin  at  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
create  the  universe.  He  is  eternally  creative. 
From  all  time  he  has  existed  aa  Creator, 
aDd  his  creation  is  as  one  with  him.  This 
the  reason  sees,  though  the  Church  has  had 
it  "revealed"  to  her  that  at  a  certain  time 
God  began  to  create— a  belief  Inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  God  aa  perfect  self-activi- 
ty, and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  a  denial 
of  God's  existence.  For  if  God  is  perfect 
self-activity,  or  cau.-a  sui,  as  reason  finds,  he 
could  never  have  begun  to  create,  since  that 
would  imply  that  there  was  a  time  when  be 
was  not  active;  and  not  to  be  active  would 
be  not  to  exist.  Something,  then,  must  have 
made  him  active,  and  there  la  a  power 
greater  than  he.  This  is  to  believe  an  Incon- 
sistency, and  virtually  to  deny  God's  exist- 
ence; for  it  is  only  as  a  perfect  and  eternal 
self-activity  that  he  can  be  conceived  to  be. 
It  is  easy  enough,  however,  to  believe  an  in- 
consistency if  one  does  not  think,  and  any 
one  can  bold  an  absurdity  to  be  a  truth  so 
long  as  he  does  not  use  bis  reason. 

The  question  is  whether  we  shall  believe  a 
thing  because  it  is  told  to  us,  or  whether  we 
shall,  even  over  a  road  of  doubt  and  despair, 
see  for  ourselves.  If  we  take  the  latter 
course,  conscientiously  and  patiently,  we 
shall  surely  find  the  truth.  Positive  certaln- 
'  w;  belief  will  succeed  denial,  «**«.  i.  «riu 
he  a  certainty  as  much  above  that  resulting 
from  unthinking  acceptance  aa  perfect  free- 
dom is  above  spiritual  slavery.  Sooner  or 
later  every  one  will  find  that  this  la  true. 

A  continuation  of  this  most  Interesting 
theme  accompanied  the  consideration  of  a 
paper  by  Rev.  Robert  Nix,  a  Scandinavian 
student  of  Aristotle.  The  discussion  took 
the  form  of  a  running  commentary,  the  es- 
sayist not  being  present  and  his  essay  re- 
quiring some  elucidation.  The  paper  Itself 
was  a  comprehensive  resume*  of  the  chief 
points  in  Aristotle's  whole  philosophy,  and 
gave  very  clearly  his  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions. 

The  great  problem  In  philosophy  Is  to  find 
the  nature  of  God  and  how  he  la  related  to 
finite  beings.  This  involves  the  question  of 
immortality,  and  Is  therefore  of  the  first  Im- 
portance to  man's  happiness.  If  God  and 
man  are  inseparably  related,  and  God  Is  eter- 
nal, then  man  is  Immortal,  Whether  man  and 
God  are  so  related,  and  in  what  manner,  is 
the  vital  question  to  be  considered  and 
solved.  The  highest  reao.lt  of  thought,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Harris,  has  been  the  discov- 
ery that  God  Is  perfect  self-activity,  aalf- 
tbinking  and  self-acting  in  one.  The  activi- 
ty or  willing  of  thought  la  creating,  alaee  It 
is  the  bringing  of  thought  Into  existence, 
God  is  the  subject  of  his  own  thinking  and 
the  object  of  Ida  own  thinking.  He  la  there- 
fore both  subject  and  object,  or  •*)  if- thought. 
In  other  words,  be  thinks  himself,  and  in 


that  thinking  become*  both  subject  and  ob- 
ject of  his  own  thought.  Activity  ie  implied 
in  the  thinking  of  self  as  object.  Therefore 
In  God,  thinking  and  activity  or  willing  are 
one;  and  in  thinking  himself,  he  « sates 
Himself.  Further,  as  his  thinking  Is  par- 
feet  self  activity,  the  result  if  perfection  and 
God  la  perfect. 

How  then  can  be  be  the  author  of  the  Im- 
perfect world  of  human  beings?  Oriental 
thought  gives  up  this  problem,  and  says  that 
since  God  is  perfect  and  man  imperfect, 
therefore  all  finiteness  is  illusion  and  does 
not  exist  exoept  in  dream ;  that  Is,  that  man's 
present  existence  in  time,  and  indeed  the  ex- 
istence of  all  that  fails  short  of  perfection,  is 
only  an  appearance.  This  is  an  easy  solu- 
tion, Indeed,  a  mere  begging  of  the  question, 
but  reason  will  not  be  thus  silenced,  and 
Western  thought  has  answered  the  question 
differently.  It  sees  that  the  first  cause,  in 
thinking  himself,  knows  or  creates  another 
like  himself,  and  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as 
he.  The  first  inference  from  this  fact  is  that 
he  would  continue  to  create  beings  in  the 
game  way,  who  sbuR  be  eternally  perfect  as 
he  is  perfect.  Thai  would  not  account  for  a 
world  of  imperfection.  But  a  further  analy- 
sis shows  that  one  important  element  has  been 
omitted.  The  second  thinking,  which  is  the 
creation  of  the  first,  i*  like  in  all  respects  to 
the  first,  it  is  true,  but  has  tht  additional  at- 
tribute of  derivation  ;  in  other  words,  the  sec- 
ond is  derived,  while  the  first  is  self-derived. 
This  element  of  derivation,  then,  must  enter 
into  all  future  creations.  The  second,  in 
knowing  himself  (which  is  his  nature),  has 
to  think  and  will  all  his  creations  as  not  only 
active  and  thinking,  but  also  as  having  been 
derived.  And,  since  a  derivation  from  per- 
fection contains  the  possibility  of  all  imper- 
fections, the  thinking  of  the  second  creates 
imperfection.  This  imperfection,  moreover, 
is  in  every  step  of  progress  from  the  greatest 
departure  from  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection.  This  procession  is  the  world, 
from  the  lowest  form  of  matter  to  the  high- 
est form  of  mind,  space,  time,  mineral,  vege- 
table, animal,  man. 

Man  is  the  result  of  the  difference  between 
a  first,  or  a  self-activity  that  Is  self-derived, 
and  a  second,  or  self-activity  that  is  derived, 
and  he  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  second 
activity.  This  second  has  annulled  all  im- 
perfection in  himself  for  ail  eternity,  and 
his  creations  are  forever  in  proceu  of  annul- 
ling imperfection.  Thus  reason  accounts  for 
the  creation,  by  a  perfect  Cod,  of  an  Imper- 
fect race  of  men ;  and  In  no .  other  way  can 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  a  divine  being 
be  logically  explained.  Further  than  this, 
since  man  partakes  of  self-acting  (he  may  be 
called  progressing  self-activity),  it  follows 
that  he  is  free,  or  master  of  his  own  activity, 
and  if  he  wishes,  he  can  turn  this  self-activi- 
ty against  the  source  of  his  being,  the  per- 
fect self  -  activity,  or  God.  In  so  doing, 
however,  be  makes  himself  an  inferno,  be- 
cause only  when  he  wills  in  accordance  with 
perfect  willing,  and  thinks  in  union  with  per- 
fect thinking,  can  be  be  in  paradise.  There 
alone,  alBO,  «*  he  tree,  for  there  alone  is  he 
acting  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  as  a 
potential  self-activity. 

It  is  the  glory  of  philosophy  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  everything.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  art,  whose  highest  results  are  always 
in  accord  with  the  philosophic  truths.  An 
illustration  of  this  has  been  given  to  Con- 
cord this  year  in  the  rendering  of  classical 
music  by  Frau  Steiniger-Clark  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Clark,  both  students  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Clark  is  a  wonderful  player.  It  seems 
as  if  the  very  bouI  of  the  music,  as  the  com- 
poser conceived  it,  took  possession  of  her 
own  beauth.nl  spirit  and  spoke  through  her. 
She  is  entirely  absorbed  in  her  rendering, 
oblivious  of  all  surroundings;  and  expresses 
the  musical  Ideas  so  perfectly  that  one  does 
not  readily  notice  her  manner  of  playing . 
This,  however,  Is  an  Important  factor.  In- 
stead of  the  stiff,  staccato  up-and-down  move- 
mentnsually  practised  and  always  tangnt, 
her  hands  move  In  curree  orer  the  keys,  and 
one  sees  at  once  that  this  is  the  natnrml  way 
of  playing.  It  allows  of  mneh  more  expres- 
sion, and  the  gliding  of  one  tone  Into  an- 
another  makes  the  composition  the 
unity,  or  complete  whole,  which  It 
was  intended  to  be.  Mr.  Clark  is  the 
discoverer  of  this  new  method;- and  al- 
though some  great  pianists  have  practiced  it 
(being  natural,  genius  would  be  likely  to 
find  it  ont),  he  Is  the  first  one  to  bold  that  It 
Is  the  proper  method  to  be  taut/ht.  The  effect 
Is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  discovery.  Mr.  Clark's  ewn  playing  la 
hardly  lr<4R   fine  than   that  of  his  wife,  the 
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ea*e  resulting  from  the  method  being  In  him. 
perhaps  more  apparent  than  in  her,  while 
the  power  of  expression  ie  very  nearly  equal 
to  her,.  The  programme  presented  to  the 
favored  listeners  at  the  private  recital  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  inelnded  Bach's  "Ital- 
ian Concerto,"  rendered  by  Mr.  Clark,  who 
is  especially  fine,  It  Is  said,  In  Interpreting 
Bach ;  while  Mrs.  Clark  gave  to  ae  Beetho- 
ven's "Moonlight  Sonata,"  his  "Storm  Sona- 
ta" (opus  31),  an  etude  by  Chopin,  and  twd 
little  pieces  by  Jenaea,  named  "Galatea" 
and  "Cypress"  (or  •'Vena**'). 

ltevious  to  bis'  playing,  Mr.  Clark  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  toe  Italian  oonoert_ 
pointed  out  the  significance  of  the  motives, 
and  gave  the  idea  of  the  composition,  show- 
ing that  an  intelligent  purpose  animated  the 
composer,  and  that  he  was  not  merely  writ- 
ing, at  haphazard,  notes  aad  combinations 
that  his  emotion  happened  to  suggest  to  him. 
The  effect  upon  the  hearer  is  therefore  an  In- 
tellectual as  well  as  an  emotional  one ;  for 
music  in  its  highest  forms  is  intelligible  to 
the  Intellect  as  well  as  to  the  feeling.  It  ex- 
presses what  words  cannot,  but,  like  words,  It 
has  a  meaning  or  thonght  inspiring  it. 
What  Mr.  Clark  did  for  Bach,  Profesftr 
Harris  did  for  Beeethoven's  "Moonlight  Son-" 
ata."  Be  showed  the  thonght  that  to  him  un- 
derlies the  three  movements.  This  sonata 
was  written  on  the  eve  of  Beethoven's  separ- 
ation from  the  lady  whom  he  loved  and 
whose  union  with  him  was  prevented  only 
by  a  difference  of  rank.  The  first  movement 
expresses  a  dream  of  what  might  be,  but  can 
only  be  in  the  light  of  memory;  the  seooad 
renounces  both  the  dream  and  the  reality  of 
ilnys  gone  bye,  in  a  voice  tiled  with  a  plaia- 
i.Vc  wvumig;  mu  mint  nain  vu».  activity  Is 
the  remedy,  and  plunges  into  the  work  of 
life.  Ever  and  anon  the  memory  recurs, 
but  it  is  stifled,  the  work  goes  on  bravely! 
and  at  the  end  peace  and  reconciliation  an 
reached  in  death,  which  opens  the  door  fcnto 
that  condition  In  which  union  with  the  be- 
loved one  is  no  longer  impossible.  Those 
who  heard  Mrs.  Clark  express  this  work  of 
art  knew  that  they  had  never  heard  It  be- 
fore! The  "Storm  Sonata"  has  more  brilliancy 
and  force,  and  as  explained  by  Mr.  Clark.  -Is 
an  expression  of  the  striving  of  the  soul  after 
a  realization  of  Its  perfect  activity,  in  the 
union  with  God.  Longing  nope,  aspiration, 
prayer,  joy  and  peace  are  all  there  in  a  re- 
ality, which  words  alone  conld  not"  reveal 
Music  had  a  new  meaning  after  hearing  these 
artists.  In  order  that  others  may  enjoy 
what  only  a  few  were  enabled  to  that  day,  a 
concert  Is  to  be  given  in  Concord,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  everybody  who  loves  food 
music  or  who  wants  to  learn  to  lore  It  ought 
to  go.  ■.  m.  a. 

Harrietts  Shattuck 

Boston   Post 
July   ?21,    1887 

ITALY    UNTO    CONCORD 


PROFESSOR  LUIGI  FERRI  ON  ARIS- 
TOTLE AND  MONTESQUIEU 


Profensor  Joslah  Boyce  H«»m  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead  on  the  Collision  of  Individual* 
with  Institutions  In  the  Jlrwmsv 


CoNconD,  Mass.,  July  20.— fSrECUU-}— Th* 
fi'Hi  which  Brother  Auiriaa  yesterday  accom- 
plished of  lecturing  from  Loudon  in  Concord 
was  surpassed  this  morning  by  that  of  Profes- 
sor Luitfi  Ferri.  Professor  Ferri  not  only  boo** 
his  word  from  the  dim  cloisters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Komi'  iu  fair  Italy,  bat  that  word 
was  uttered  to  the  faculty  of  the  Concord 
school  iu  a  garb  of  mellifluous  and  limpid 
Italian.  How  at  last  was  Professor  Fern's 
utterance  haard  in  Hillside  Chapel,  and  us 
English  clear  and  chaste'.'  First.  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  chose  as  a  "trumpet  art 
for"  hi*  "lips  to  blow"  (ron/fr  Osoai 
Wilde's  sonnet  to  Henry  Irving)  his  food 
friend,  Professor  Thomas  Davidson.  Profsasot 
Davidsou  became  that  food  friend  during  hJi 
five  yearn'  residence  in  Italy,  and  so  rood  ■ 
friend  that,  to  use  his  own  words  in  referstte* 
to  Professor  Ferri,  "I  know  all  about  him."  It 
was  at  Bologna  that  Professor  Ferri  opened 
his  eye*  upon  the  coamologicai  problem.  It 
was  at  Paris  that  he  was  equipped  to  grapplw 
with  it.  It  was  at  Paris,  too,  unnQestioaably, 
that  be  conceived  in  his  heart  that  soft  aad 
trader  feeling  for  French  genius  which  aboot 
today  in  his  forvid  eulogy  of  Montesquieu. 
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But  to  return  to  the  process  by  which  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  at  Rome  annihilated  space,  mad 
overcame  the  barriers  of  language  in  lecturing 
at  Concord.  In  the  person  of  Professor  DaviA- 
son.  Professor  Ferri  had  secured  a  presence  im 
Concord.  How  was  he  now  to  speak  so  that 
his  words  would  be  intelligible  to  his  hearers 
of  English  tongue  ?  He  found  an  answer  in 
his  friend's  friend.  Through  his  friend  ha 
readily  obtained  an  introduction  to  that 
friend's  friend.  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  of 
Orange,  N.  J.  Xot  only  a  lorer  of  humanity 
and  a  student  of  sociological  problems,  as  her. 
latest  booh,  "Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  attests, 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  also  familiar  with  the  mors 
elegant  realm  of  linguistic  scholarship.  To 
Professor  Ferri,  in  his  need,  her  instrumental- 
ity was  gracefully  yielded,  and  he  was  speedily 
provided  with  an  English  speech  flowing  and 
flexible,  full  and  faithful.  And  so  an  Italian 
word,  whispered  in  the  sanctuary  of  an  Italian 
scholar,  resounded  in  quiet  Concord,  in  sonor- 
ous Scotch,  an  English  word!  That  trans- 
muted word,  "Aristotle's Politics  and  Montes- 
quieu's Esprit  des  Lois,"  was  partly  as  follows: 

What  affinity  exists  between  the  Politics  of  the 
Ht/i^lriie  and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  of  Montesquieu? 

Aristotle  iu  the  Politics  formulate*  a  theory  of 
the  state,  and  limits  himself  to  teaching  how  gov- 
ernments may  De  ordered,  divided,  varied,  pre- 
served or  destroyed,  refusing  to  concern  himself 
witli  matters  akin  to,  yet  distinct  from,  the  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  Montesquieu  turns  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  on  laws  and  reeks  out  their  reason. 
He  treats,  therefore,  In  his  works  of  a  subject 
which  comes  directly  after  the  Aristotelian  Pon- 
tics, and  both  are  but  two  parte  of  one  subject; 
two  elements  of  one  and  the  same  Idea,  with 
twenty  centuries  between,  Montesquieu,  there- 
fore, continues  Aristotle,  though  he  certainly  waff 
not  the  first  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

The  uiethoil  of  Aristotle  and  of  Montesquieu  hi 
the  Mime,  Mioihe  different  applications  made  by 
their  respective  minds,  the  one  being  profoundly 
phihwnpiilcal,  I  ho  other  wonderfully  adapted  ta 
scholarship  ami  to  historical  writings;  one  show- 
ing  himself  n  master  of  analysis  ana  of  the  man- 
agement of  induction,  by  menus  of  which  he  ad- 
vanced gradually  from  the  individual  to  the  par- 
ticular, from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  general  to  the  universal,  whilst  the  other  ex- 
patiated upon  facts,  advancing  in  the  order  of 
conceptions,  expatiating  upon  the  materials  ol 
history  rather  than  their  form,  and  the  final 
causes  that  govern  events. 

For  both  thinkers  facts  arc  the  basis  of  their 
labors:  history  is  their  guide,  nature  their  com- 
mon authority.  ...  In  fact,  the  state  for 
Aristotle  is  only  the  superior  form  of  life,  by 
means  of  which  is  jierfected  the  essence  of  man. 
ami  the  essence  of  iiuiu  is  hut  the  more  perfected 
form  of  Nature.  Fecial  perfection  through 
human  perfection,  and  both  through  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  world,  are,  therefore,  the  ends  assigned 
to  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  cause  of  their 
efficacy  m  the  political  system  of  Aristotle.  .  .  , 
So,  also,  with  Montesquieu,  Nature  is  the  source 
from  which  are  derived  the  principles  of  political 
lite.  What,  according  to  him,  are  the  laws,  In 
their  amplest  signification,  but  the  necessary  reuv- 
t ions  that  proceed  from  the  nature  of  things? 
Which  are  the  principal  causes  to  which  he  refers 
the  institutions,  and  the  characteristics  of  Institu- 
tions, and  of  laws,  bur  climate,  territory,  the 
genius  of  the  people,  their  customs  and  modes  of 
living,  ali  aspects  of  Nature,  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, material  or  spiritual?  Considering,  also, 
the  combination  of  these  causes,  he  Judges  that 
governments  ure  the  result  of  them,  and  that  the 
HUM  durable  Hud  perfect  are  likewise  the  niosfc 
temperate;  tho-e  in  which  the  forces  harmonize 
most  tally,  and  meet  together  in  a  manner  best 
adapted  to  a  common  elleet. 

Aristotle,  in  preparing  himself  to  discourse  upon 
the  state,  searched  into  the  foumlatioDS  ot 
society,  investigated  our  instincts,  scrutinised  the 
basic  elements  of  the  family  and  of  property;  and 
Montesquieu,  In  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  dis- 
tinguishes the  positive  laws  from  the  natural,  and 
in  the  positive,  tUejuA  t/rntimn,  or  law  of  nations, 
from  the  political  and  civil  law,  ascending  to  the 
origin  of  laws,  as  the  (J  reek  thinker  sought  out 
those  of  society. 

Let  us  new  begin  to  search  oat  those  special  re- 
lations in  the  principal  points  of  their  books  and 
note  in  what  manner  the  modem  writer  continues, 
modifies  or  completes  the  ancient;  in  what  man 
nor  he  brings  forward  the  greatly  improved 
science  of  his  time. 

Although  the  book  of  Montesquieu  lays  all  ill 
si, ets  upon  tlie  affinity  of  laws  with  their  causes 
Vet  lor  ibis  very  reason  it  embraces  also  the  study 
of  constitutions,  Hcsides,  among  the  laws  there 
are  the  political  laws,  and  what  are  constitutions 
but  the  fundamental  laws  of  states?  Mon- 
tesquieu is,  therefore,  forced  to  occupy  himself 
» it li  governments,  all  the  more  that  lie  repents 
alter  Aristotle  that  laws  de]>end  upon  constitu- 
tions, and  not  constitutions  ujion  the  laws,  a  maxim 
that  makes  civil  justice  tlcpO'ideilt  upon  reasons 
of  state,  and  bends  the  most  sacred  ana  most  geu- 
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r  ol  Interests  of  humanity  to  the  social  or  acci- 
dental forms  of  constitutions.  He  divides  gov- 
ernments i ut'o  monarchies,  republics  and  despot- 
isms, a  division  that  has  drawn  upon  him  much 
criticism;  the  remainder  being  siuvply  an  abrevi- 
atioll  of  the  Aristotelian  teachings,"  since  in  thl 
republic  he  distinguishes  aristocracy  and  democ- 
racy, ami  thus  he  conies  also  to  count  these  jusl 
forms  of  government  which  he  confronts  with  tbeii 
corruptions.  .  .  .  In  all  those  uorl ions  relating 
to  the  classes  of  political  forms,  Aristotle  is  inn- 
nitelv  firmer  and  more  methodical;  the  ideas  of 
Aristotle  are  accurate  and  complete;  those  of 
.Montesquieu  somewhat  defective  and  contused. 
This  appears  particularly  with  regard  to  the  des- 
potism which  the  French  writer  makesaparticabu 
form  of  bad  government  instead  of  a  tyranny, 
whilst  Aristotle  much  more  logically  had  given 
despotism  as  the  intrinsic  characteristic  of  all 
degenerate  governments. 

Montesquieu  continues  ana  completes  Aristotle, 
distinguishing  the  principle  from  the  nature  of 
government.  He  understands  by  the  principle, 
the  amount  of  political  life  and  ot  the  actions  oi 
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tho  citizens,  or  even  the  passions  mat  predominate 
there.  Willi  the  corresponding  objects.  In  mon- 
archy there  Is  honor,  and  thns the  desire  of  esteem; 
in  a  republic,  virtue,  and  as  the  republic  Is  demo- 
cratic or  aristocratic,  to  the  aforesaid  principle  Is, 
in  democracy,  love  of  eqnality,  and,  In  aristocracy, 
moderation;  fear,  finally,  predominating  In  a 
despotism. 

Montesquieu  has  altered  no  point  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  concerning  education.  Like  the  Greek 
philosopher,  he  wished  it  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  every  constitution,  aud,  in  order  to  direct  the 
work  of  education,  gave  to  It  the  rules  of  nil 
principles  of  government,  which  have  Jnst  been 
described.  .  .  .  Montesquieu's  investigations 
aro  far  more  fruitful,  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  laws  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  to  ens- 
tome,  manners,  religions,  to  climate  ana  country. 
All  this  Is  a  new  method,  in  part  only  hinted,  and 
iu  part  quite  omitted,  by  Aristotle,  and  the  French 
writer  treats  of  It  with  profound  acumen, although 
at  times  with  exaggerated  emphasis. 

Generous  us  fortunate,  Montesquieu  has  contrite, 
utcd    effectively  to   progress;  he  generalize*  list  , 


ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS. 

AN  ESS  A  YBY  A  LEARNED  ITAL- 
IAN READ  AT  CONCORD. 


The  Parallelism  Between  Aristotle  and 
Montesquieu  —  Mr.  Mead's  Evenlua; 
Lecture    •  ■    Dramatic    Prophecy. 


[FROM  olB  SPECIAL  COKBESrOSDEXT.] 

Coxcord,  July  20.— The  practice  of  reading 
essays  whose  authors  are  far  away  has  this 
feature  to  commend  it  to  the  members  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy,  namely,  that  au  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  incessantly  breakiug  In 
upon  the  reading  to  put  questions,  make  objec- 
tions or  introduce,  tonka  more  or  less  remotely. 
connected  with  tba  discourse  which  lias  been 
assigned  to  the  hour.  During  the  foienoon  to- 
day, as  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  yester- 
day, this  privilege  wa>  abundantly  used.  Po- 
liteness would  hardly  warrant  the  interruption 
of  a  lecturer  by  the  lemai'k  tba'.  he  had  totally 
inh>nnderstood  his  author  as  regards  a  particu- 
lar passage  or  with  the  suggestion  that  it  uoeld 
be  well  to  suspend  the  reading  ui  his  iuanu- 
•  ciiut  long  enough  to  dispose  of  a  bide  tb:me 
which  had  jnst  occurred  to  the  niind  of  the  per- 
son making  ;he  suggestion.  But  w hea  lectur- 
ing Is  done  by  proxy  the  case  is  different. 

■      Aristotle's    Politics. 

IhU  morning   Profe^or  Davidson  read  fioin 
airs.     Campbell's    translation    au    addicts    on' 
"Aristotle  s  i  olitics  and  Mo.iiesnuie'us   1' sprit 
les   .Lois,"    by    Professor    Luisi   1  erri  of  ihe 
University  of  Home,  Italy.     Before  leading  the 
paper  Professor  Davidson   j.a,cab.icf  account 
of  the  author.     '1  he   es^ay  opens   by  tba   s.ate- 
meut  that  the  work  of  the  Gieek   in  political 
discussion    deals     mainly    with    coiistuuti  jual 
principles,    wiiue   the    frenchman     lurries   out 
the  principles  iu  legislation.     Alter  the   lapse  of 
•ill  centuries    Montesquieu    cot.llnu.d    Aristotle. 
The    point  was  uiado  in  the  essay  that   Monte*'- 
queiu  deals  lather   with   llie   matter  than  with 
the  science  of   history,      loliicnl   history,  like 
the  material    world,  is  a    mixture  of   good  aud 
eviL     Aristotle    teaches    that   the   laws   of  any 
country   depend  upon  the  conditions  of  nature. 
That   government  is  the   best  which    most  caro- 
fnllv  takes  into  account  all  the  circumstances  in 
which   the  people   exist.     The   reason   why    de- 
spotic governments  are  so  common    aud   fiee 
governments   so  rare,   is  that  a   very  wonderful 
combination   of  happy    conditions     alone    can 
secure    the     latter;     while     despotism,    being 
founded  uv   violenio  and  passion,  is  withlu  the 
capacity  of  multitudes. 

There  is  a  ditletence,  more  apparent  than  real, 
between  Aristotle  and  .Moute..qul-u.  The 
Frenchman  opens  with  a  spieiuld  recognition  of 
spirit.  He  opposes  spirit  to  nature.  The  differ- 
ence, he  says,  l*tween  one  in-rsou  and  another. 
one  nationality  and  auother,  is  determined  by 
the  spirit  But  ho  <!o;s  nol  af.erward  make' any 
use  of  this.     He  seeks  to  find  in  JacH,    near  or 
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remote,  the  foundation  of  politics.  An  essen- 
tial contrast  is  this :  Montesquieu  taught  that  the 
best  government  is  that  which  adapts  itself 
most  perfectly  to  the  condition  o.°  the  people; 
Aristotle  taught  that  the  government  Is  oast 
which  adapts  itself  most  |*ifectly  to  the  condi- 
tion of  tho  people  for  their  iikhsst  good.  I  he 
moment  Montesquieu  begins  to  deal  with  actual 
government  he  seetn6  to  be  oyerv,  helmed  by  tho 
practical  details,  lie  does  not  keep  in  view  the 
ultimate  end.  He  makes  the  mistake,  remarked 
Professor  Davidson,  whicn  is  so  cominon  In  our 
day.  Montesquieu  bad  a  more  profound  man- 
ner of  studying  the  manners  o:  the  people,  said 
the  essayist,  than  Aristotle. 

This  is  unjust  to  Aristotle,  iutorjer'ed  Pro- 
fessor Davidson.  Aristotle  was  a  most  pro- 
found student  of  the  inauue.s  of  |>co.  l.».  before 
he  wrote  on  politics  he  studied  most  caretul'y 
the  institutions  of  V(i3  different  slates.  This  Is 
on  record.  Mr.  Sanborn  asked  whether  Aris- 
totle's treatise  on  politics  was  wrltle'i  before  or 
after  the  development  of  Alexander's  career. 
Professor  Davidson  replied  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  determine  absolutely  the  dates  of  the  philos- 
opher's books.  But  certainly  nothing  In  his 
works  indicatos  that  Alexander's  career  had 
any  influence  upon  him.  He  seems  never  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  state. 

Aristotle     divided     men    into    iitcim.,.    ..... 

•laves,  and  defended  slavcrv  as  conformable  to 
nature. t Montesquieu  unsparingly  condemned 
slavery.  But  wc  must  remember  that  in  the 
.  rime  of  the  modern  philosopher,  Clu  Is.laulty 
was  illuminating  the  world. 

Let  ns  now  begin  to  note  in  what  manner  the 
modern  writer  continues  the  ancient,  and  iu 
what  manner  he  improves  ujKin  his  predecessor. 
Montesquieu  is  obliged  to  occupy  himself  with 
laws ;  but  be  repeals  after  Aristotle  tl.al  laws 
depend  upon  constitutions  mid  nu'<  constitutions 
U|ion  laws.  Montesquieu  divides  governments 
into  monarchies,  tepublics  and  despotism.  This 
Is  very  important.  AiLtoile  tang.'it  that  the 
abuse  or  corruption  of  the  government  makes 
the  worst  go. eminent-  According  to  this  a 
corrupt  republic  is  far  worse  than  a  c nnupt 
despotism.  Monies  .ni.'ti  leaches  thai  in  a 
monarchy  the  fundamental  principle  wUl  be 
iove  of  honor,  in  a  republic  love  of  virtue,  in  a 
despotism,  fear.  All  legislation  must  yield  to 
the  demands  ot  the  principle  in  each  case-  II  is 
evident  tnat  a  republic  rj'iutrci  a  mis  ure  of 
telf-restraiut  on  the  pin  of  ihc  citl/cns  aud  re- 
gard for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Proiessor  Davidscn  called  at'entton  to  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  times,  aud  Indeed  down  to 
modern  times,  the  king  was  called  king  of  the 
people  not  king  of  the  couuiry.  We  read,  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  king  ol  the  French, 
the  king  o.'  the  Drltains,  never  Mug  of  France, 
king  of  llritaiu.  In  this  conception  the  peeple 
was  everything  and  the  land  only  of  secondary 
importance.  Mr.  Sanborn  suggested,  amid 
much  laughter,  that  this  was  Ikcuuso  those 
kings  and  their  subjects  were  stealing  land  all 
the  time. 

Criticising  Montcs'iuicu,  Professor  ferri  says 
It  Is  no:  at  all  clear  that  honor  ll  the  basis  of 
monarchy.  It  mav  Isj  that  he  had  In  view 
rather  the  French  uiouarchy  than  monarchy-  iu 
general.  If  is  well  known  that  MotitSSauicU 
did  not  regard  the  goveruuient  of  hi.  couuiry 
in  his  day  as  by  any  means  isr  cct.  He  wusau 
admirer  of  the  f  uglish  government. 

At  this  point  a  very  Interesting  discussion 
arose  in  the  school  us  to  whether  ll  wouid  be 
true,  in  o:ir  cl'uso  of  the  word  "honor,"  to  say 
that  honor  is  the  basis  of  uiouarchy.  Proiessor 
Davidson  said  that  Iu  Luglau  I,  even  within  his 
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o«  u  recollection,  the  desire  lor  such  liouor  a* 
tbe  ino.iarrh  could  l«,tow  was  alti.ojl  the  sole 
moving  force  of  the  nation.  Jim  HiHt  feel  in;  U 
dyiug  oik,  even  in  Kuglaud.  In  a  republic  we 
usually  loo's  with  uo  favor  upon  mcb  ideas;  al- 
though there  are,  unfortunately,  a  few  of  ub 
who  co  over  there  and  lost  y  to  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  nut  th.»ir  reward  ii  to  be  despised  bevoud 
mci.ure  by  the  very  pconlcto  whom  thev  loaiy. 
the  relations  of  the  varloua  religions  are 
.rested  by  .Montesquieu  with  great  visor  aim  jus- 
iiw.  Ue  declares  that  the  Christian  leli-iou  U 
superior  to  all  others  and  maintains  the  pos- 
sibility of  uniting  n  iwn'crl  Christianity  and  a 
perfect  goverumcuL  lie  taught  the  famous 
division  01  governmental  powers  iniothre-'  paru, 
legislative,  executive  mid  ju.uclal.  He  draws  a 
picture  of  what  a  siato  tuuuld  be  and  takes  fcng- 
htud  tor  bit  model. 

such  were  some  of  the  Ideas  by  which  Montes- 
quieu influenced  the  revolution  of  t.ie  17th  c.u- 
tury.  Chuinpion  of  lilierty  lu  an  absolute 
monarchy,  he  battle>  for  humanity  against 
de»|KMlsiu.  But  be  confound*  political  liberty 
with  personal  liberty. 

The  autonomy  of  spirit  it  the  supreme  rule  of 
all  civil  order.  1  roiu  this  issues  the  inalieoablo 
rights,  of  individuals  aud  nations.  Justice  and 
progress  rest  upon  each  o:her.  Of  these  truths 
.MouUsqtiieu  nad  but  an  imperfect  conception. 

The  essay  closed  with  a  sketch  of  tbe  vast  aud 
wouJeriui  changes  i hat  have  takon  placo  during 
these  '20  centuries.  Lit  us  honor,  toys  Profes- 
sor r'erris,  the  great  writers  who  have  aided  In 
bringing  to  our  lime  the  -o  better  tbin.'g. 

When  the  readlDg  was  finished  the  applause 
showed  how  much  it  had  been  enjoyed.  Ihen 
tbe  general  discussion  was  opened.  Professor 
Harris  expressed  surprise  that  more  had  not 
lieeu  said  of  the  word  "nature."  There  are  two 
precisely  opjwsitc  meaning,  o!  the  word.  There 
is  nature  in  time  and  space  and  there  It  human 
nature.  After  Montesquieu's  time  there  was  a 
bue  and  cry  about  going  back  to  nature.  Now 
nature  in  the  lower  tense,  nature  In  time  and 
space,  is  tbe  exact  oppo  lie  of  human  nature. 
Human  nature  It  self  acting,  while  the  nature 
of  time  and  space  it  moved  from  without  In 
many  wayt,  but  especially  In  education,  men 
juggle  with  the  word,  using  it  first  ui  one  tense 
aud  then  in  the  other. 

Continuing,  l*rofeisor  Harris  said  that  tbe  tin- 
wiidoin  of  philosophy  iu  politics  ari.-es  from  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  reason 
immediately  lu  the  state,  regardless  of  the  tta^'e 
of  development  which  has  thus  far  been  reached. 
That  is  why  i'lato  made  a  theory  of  government 
winch  it  practically  moonshine.  But  Aristotle 
did  not  make  ibis  blunder.  Ho  did  not  forget 
that  human  reason  bat  been  at  work  In  tbe 
world  and  that  we  must  begin  by  taking  into  ao- 
cuuut  th lug*  as  we  find  them. 

The  E-re*ln§;    L*et«r«. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  E.  D.  Mead  of  boston 
lectured  on  "Tbe  collision  cf  individuals  with  in- 
stitutions in  the  Greek  drama  and  in  Shake- 
speare." Mr.  Mead  liegan  by  a  quotation  from 
Emerson,  in  which  the  great  seer  declares  that 
ODe  iu  reading  Plato  it  alwavt  astonished  to 
l.nd  bow  modern  he  is,  Indeed,  bow  much  be 
feeinj  like  a  New  Englandcr  of  our  own  day. 
'1  no  same  thing  might  be  said  of  all  great  think- 
ers ot  whatever  country  and  whatever  age.  Tbe 
rebuke  of  narrowness  in  any  sphere  is  to  be 
fouud  iii  the  teachings  of  the  great  masters  of 
that  sphere.  There  is  no  such  discrepan.-y,  such 
as  is  ottcu  asserted,  >>etwceii  tbe  ancients  and 
moderns,  lajtweej  Plato  and  Bacon  for  in- 
stance. 

Proceeding  to  open  tip  the  subiect,  the  lecturer 
cnlled  attention  to  a  "erles  of  facts  concerning 
the  old  dramas.  Tbe  passion  of  romantic  love. 
without  which  nothing  would  be  left  of  such 
works  In  our  day,  Is  almost  totally  ab.ent  from 
the  Greek  plays.  One  o'  tho  most  frequent 
soinc't  of  Intere-t  in  tho  Greek  play  whs  the 
collision  of  the  Institution  and  the  individual. 
Orestes  slew  his  mother  localise  she  bad  mnr- 
dcie.i  her  litiihand,  his  father.  He  was  com- 
manded by  AjhjPo  to  do  this.  Yet  no  sooner 
lias  he  done  so  thau  remorse  sei'.es  Mm.  Hit 
cus»  is  similar  to  Unit  of  Hamlet.  He  Is,  ac- 
cording to  the  pre >  ailing  Ideas,  bouud  to  avenge 
his  father's  death. 

In  the  Klectra  of  Sophocles  there  It  a  patsage 
where  Kleetia.in  ouversation  withCly:emnistra, 
most  Impressively  shows  the  danger  ot  carrying 
even  justlllaMe  vengeance  to  cxcesi.  We  And 
In  this  l.lecirt  of  Nophocles  a  passage  which    it 
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similar  to  one  In  the  Autlgonle.  Tbe  tl,ter 
savs  :  "If  I  wish  to  live  in  fre.dora  I  must  bow 
to*  them  that  rule."  Thu  forcibl?  brings 
to  us  the  dis.luction  between  tlie  lesser 
a' mI  tho  g. eater  fieeJo.u.  Tbe  whole  «f  tbe 
play  is  inll  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

Many  of  tho  finest  passages  In  Etchylut  are 
those  In  which  the  guilt  of  Orestes,  In  slaying 
his  mother,  is  most  sicrnly  rebuked.  But 
i  lie  re  is  a  recoucillatiou  between  these 
conflicting  claims.  Orestes  Is  conscious 
of  right  mo'.ive  and  confident  of  ultimate  justlti- 
catio:.  AtluuiV.  see*  and  savs  "Tbe  forsn  of 
jus: k.',  not  its  deed  ibou  wiliest"  Tbe  furies 
are  ilutlly  reconciled  and  spi-eased. 

"Let  no  man  live  uuenrued  by  law  or  earb.'d 
by  tv.a'.uy."  to  says  Athnma  in  rendering 
ju  igmsiii.  I  know  of  no  nobler  words  iu  regard 
to  human  laws,  sal.l  Mr.  Mead. 

The  v.iugouie  of  Sophocles  is  the  one  which, 
of  ill  tbe  Greek  dramas,  stirs  and  moves  nt  most, 
because  it  appeals  10  the  modern  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  law.  The  play  Is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  interference  of  tbe  gods. 

The  de  ilal  of  burial  ■*'»,  looked  ou  as  de- 
pri\  lug  .he  souls  of  the  dead  ot  all  peace.  The 
bruih.TOi  Autigonie  had  been  reinced  burial 
on  aeco'unt  of  his  having  warred  against  the 
state,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  whoever 
bu.ied  him  should  be  put  to  death.  Auiigouie 
buried  liim,  knowing  tue  penalty  aud  appealing 
to  the  command  of  the  godl.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Creon,  tbe  king,  ha  1  a  le^al  right  to 
issue  the  djc.ee  that  he  did-  lint  to  Antigonie 
llnre  came  the  seuse  of  du.y  tj  one  o*  her  own 
blood,  'ih.'re  was  a  coulikt  betw.ci  the  family 
and  the  state. 

The  outcome  is  the  justification  of  the  Indi- 
vidual iu  adhering  to  duty,  even  agamic  the 
state.  In  eoiupaiinv  tbe  Greek  tragedians  with 
tsliakosjieare,  Mr.  Mead  taid  that  in  "Tiiuon  of 
Athcus"  there  is  a  property  colliiion.  Shake- 
speare tpaies  no  wordt  in  ini|iressing  upon  no 
the  nobility  of  Titnon  and  the  batsuess  of  bit 
summer  friends.  We  sympathies  with  hit 
wra'h  against  their  treachery,  and  bit  scorn  of 
the  base  u  or  ship  of  wealth, 
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01  a\*M  »qi  qjrj,  wiOFjiTs  «**?»  iaasm  ~*i\< 
•a»pj*tu*ai  jo  iCof  3,oj9u  eqi  ai  rnos  9 in  ai«i 
-«■  oi  j»<Mi  iii  ai  mi¥juriii|jiiDaa»ir»** 
*n  ii«i«t  itoair«  si  loafqo  «ai  flixinia  oisjia 
•qi*.  ai  iiaiup  ifq  ai  oiaiMiioa  si  una* 
MMlVllfti  VOX  «/9can  uoat  m  mq  lum 
pailijn*  n*"»  iw«li  "Hi  lK»apn|  tlJisoa 
artira«jD  jo  qdmnui  aqi  psivaimjoi  jait 
■4ffimi  qilAVt.  ■*t*t  -jonw  )■»<»  ira  'pioflio 
./aTOBtftJiftr'jaaoiicvw  duiqj  T>»IJnq  0V-6mi 
V  q^JtW"  "p^jSim^J  *»■»  »q  I^Ql  aal" 
•pin  M  iflt*  p»ip»q  pOT^JOM  pa«  Xu»\od 
aiojj  pojsrjni  qiirsq  i.jaaoisevH  -srreipsnvj) 
n*i*  JBqio  paw  qjooq  j^Pi^eui  io  ui-'J  diuoi^j 
*  tMoq  xai&iq  'qssajjjio  •»:io  jh  'jonvjvqa 
«Q1P»9I  tii  "oTiris   jno  no   93«id   v  Gpioq    [ji  is 

l(nat-a  pro  *■*! «  ftM, m»jj  v„  -ui«tn94  8[ 
£ |ao  inq  'fvuiup  '.£  a^iiiJM  9A»q  m  ps>At>II»q 
«1  »R  TZ91  ui  pdqtiiqnd  lt«  „'j.(]j*w  «l"JIA 
•qXr.  **Ai(d  OMOaif  HM]  siq  jo  eao  duh  js» 
■Ulrt  tie    "0»t  "l  noputn  ai  pstp  pun  'r«i  01 
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Illustrate  id  it  (act.  "I  be  Unnatural  Combat" 
19  one  of  ida  most  striking  ol  Massluger'e 
tracerties.  and  fully  reveals  the  lntenstry  and 
force  ol  ii i »  dramatic  power.    But toe  fore*  hi 

n"i  Unipsred  wnn  Judgment,  and,  while  tbe 
chsraeters  are  sirooe,lj  portrayed  and  Uw 


and  moral  sense.  We  eao  hardly  dweD  upon 
lis  beauties  from  Horror  at  Hi  revelation  ef 
tbe  darkest  vicet  of  buman  uxors.  Lib- 
eral citations  ware  made  from  tbe  play 
nod  tbe  plot  was  outlined,  and  lb«u 
Mr*.  Cheney  patted  to  "The  Maid 
ot  Honor,"  styling  It  oae  of  tbe  moat  beantlful 
of  AUssins:er's  pisye,  full  of  bleb  thought  and 
poetry.  'Tub  Roman  Actor"  was regareexl 
by  Maaslnger  nimself  as  bis  best  werk,  tnouza 
tbe  plot  la  clumsy  and  cocfasea.  An  analyst* 
of  trie  comedy,  "A  New  Way  to  fay  Old 
Debts,"  was  idea  pressoted,  with  tbe  remark 
that  toe  vigor  aod  originality  of  Sir  oils* 
Overreach's  character  and  ibe  brilliant  actios 
of  the  play  prevent  all  sense  of  weariness. 
blr  Giles  lias  been  a  favothe  with  our  arraaieea 
actors,  for  tbe  extremes  both  of  bis  aatur* 
and  of  hit  fate  give  opportunity  for  the  Dean- 
eat  aod  keenest  act  lac.  He  U  not  a  vulgar 
mlier.  tie  Is  a  man  of  powerful  wut,  urasag 
Intellect,  o  verm  astern**  pass  ten.  Be  eeea 
ana  knows  what  be  does,  tmt  a  tinea 
conscience  and  allows  nothing  lo  enseal 
his  ambitions.  He  has  a  aatanlo  pride  in  baa 
wickedness  and  contempt  ot  consequence*. 
He  koows  that  be  is  tramping  on  hie  eoav 
selence,  but  wills  to  do  It,  Wneo  at  last  he 
Duds  nlmself  cbeated  by  tbe  drudge  be  bad 
aesotsea.  betrayed  by  tbe  daughter  be  bad 
almost  loved,  and.  thwarted  alike  in  nu  ass- 
oitlon  and  nla  revenn,  be  la  maddened  wttn 
passion,  aod  aiaods  at  bay  like  a  lion,  bnt 
suddenly  his  powerful  Imagination  turatbaefc 
and  reveal*  mm  to  blmself;  bis  hand  tails 
unnerved  and  be  utters  that  exquisitely  nsv 
tbetle  passage  which  has  become  a  nan  ot 
our  very  language: 

"Ho,  I  am  feeble.  Borne  undone  widow 
sits  upon  mlue  arm  and  takes  away  the  use 
on't,  and  my  sword,  glued  to  ay  seaboard 
with  wroogsd  orphans'  tears,  will  njftt  be 
drawn," 

Tbe  brain  and  will  which  would  rule,  not 
serve,  tbe  conscience  and  heart  are  driven 
from  tbetr  throne.  He  totters  and  fails,  a 
raging,  foaming  madman.  Tbls  is  most  It- 
tlng.  Death  Is  tbe  end  of  nooks,  ueooefal 
souls,  but  madness  Is  tbe  punishment  of  a 


woman  is  high,  and  be  endow*  her  with  the 
qualities  of  hero  and  martvr,  as  well  as  with 
ail  tbe  tender  grsees  of  domestic  life  and  the 
charms  ol  love  and  beauty.  More  than  ones 
be  condemns  that  Injustice  which  sanctions 
in  tbe  conduct  ol  meu  mat  which  It  condemns 
iu  women.  After  mention  of  other  plays  of 
Uksjincer,  Mrs.  Cheney  said  that  we  are  not 
beliltlerl,  but  snnoDlea.  by  reading  htm.  Ufa 
is  lets  common.  maau  k&d  puuuil  than  a— *  *•»*■ 
It  has  wide  relatione  ana  Is  Ailed  wna  infinite 
meaning. 

Jonn  rora  was  baptised  at  Islington  April 
17.  15M.  and  died  In  1640.  His  life  waa  spent 
mottiiv  lo  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  He 
is  less  impressive  aod  grand  than  Mae- 
sniger,  and  Is  more  like  a  calm,  clear  lake 
tnan  a  mountain  torrenL  Be  la  full  of  ex- 
quisite teudernesa  and  beauty,  and  tit* 
gentler  ten  it  menu  find  in  him  fitting  expres- 
sion. Nonooibls  plays  have  kept  the  stage 
In  our  day.  xbey  are  too  sentimental  lor 
modern  taste,  and  the  eorueoj  baa  little  of 
the  dash  and  spirit  of  real  lite.  His  greatest 
and  beat  known  work  Is  "The  Broken 
Heart,"  of  wnlcb  Charles  Lambaald:  "Ida 
not  know  where  to  and  in  any  play  a  catas- 
trophe so  grand,  so  aoiemo,  so  surprising  aa 
tills."  Mrs.  Cheney  sketched  the  plot  of  this 
play  and  auoled  freely  lis  best  passages.  In 
conclusion,  abe  cave  in  a  few  words  toe  roe- 
sou  wny  dramatic  art  is  worthy  to  bo  "tbe 
lovelier  of  virtue  and  Lbs  handmaid  ol  philos- 
ophy." 
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science  or  art  of  logic  bat  on  tiua  account  been 
Terr  moch  abused  on  all  hands. 

Ih*.  Soldan  of  St.  Louis  disappointed1  by  hie 
abseuee  tho  listeners  at  the  evening  lecture. 
Professor  Davidson  lectured  in  bit 
stead.  One  magic  word  told  liie  theme— 
"JNtppho."  He  lully  felt  the  ronquerins; 
touch  whiclt  Nipph<i  lay*  Qpon  whatever  of  ea> 
quisiteneas  is  iu  the  cuul  of  man  or  woman, 
aud  gave  to  bin  lecture  a  conscious  reading, 
both  enlni  and 1  passionate.  He  found  himself 
on  delicate  ground,  hid  uothing  tli.it  was  pure 
and  sweet  in  its  nudity,  nor  snid  anytbuil 
thai  one  could  luve  wished  unsaid. 

Twent 
venr,  tlit 

U,boA,  I 

strong  Malic  thaiect,  I'winpha.  Tint  name,  In  Its 
Ionic  lurui,  Sappho,  Mill  rings  in  tbe  world's  eari, 
enrryinp  with  it  a  weight  ot  sweet  .weinl,  curiosity- 
awakening  meaning,  which  pun-tic*  ui.  and 
when  wo  are  In  the  proper  mood,  soffones  our 
wbole  world  :  of  Jnwgnation  with  e  ten- 
der, warm,  rosy  blu»b  suggestive  of  love 
nunc  as  the  brow  of  the  dawn,  slowly  reddening 
into  day.  In  the  world  of  art  the  name  of  Sappho 
Maude  bc*iile  that  of  Helen,  marking  an  Meat 
which  poet  and  painter  and  sculptor,  ape  after 
a^e,  trv  to  grasp  ind  fii  In  form.  And  vet  how 
different  urv  the  two  Ideals,  and  how  different  th« 
stages  of  consciousness  wlilch  they  mark!  Helen 
If  the  ideal  of  beauty,  sweetness,  gTacious- 
neas.  .)Uf.-nline«,  of  all  Unit  makes  men 
forget  themselves  In  absorbing  passion,  all 
thut  lulls  thought  to  aleep  and  cradles  the 
moral  nature  in  a  warm  clou  J  of  couplets 
sensuous  forgetiulucss.  She  u  calm,  sell-pos- 
sen.-ed,  glad  to  be  cuorted.  but  ucver  making  ecV 
vancea,  loving  only  at  momenta,  and  tbe  next 
LLilL-i.ibii  of  herself  lor  having  l>eeu  ao  weak- 
She  allows  wue  to  be  poured  out  like  water  at  her 
feet,  and  repays  it  all,  with  *  swaet  condescend- 
ing smile.,  that  oi*us  the  floodinittia  still  mure. 
Men  »  ill  die  for  her:  peoples  will  be  ruined  for 
her  ;  ahe  will  think  kindly  of  them  and  go  ou  spln- 
uing  In  ruyal  uneoucern.  bne  was  made  to  bo 
loved,  not  to  love. 

Sappho,  on    the    other  band,  u    tbe  uieau   oi    a 

■ul',  surrinc.  iii»plTed,  loving  nature,  that  glvea 

'  rnres    nut    how.     ffht  Is 


The  Sweetness,  the  High  Lovlngneea,  th« 
Genius  of  tbe  Lesblao  Poe tcsa— Prof eaaoi 
Harris  lilacussea  tbe  Syllogism. 


Concord,  Mass.,  July  22.— [Special.}— At 
the  forenoon  session  of  the  School  of  Philosophy 
today  Professor  Han-ia  lectured  on  "The 
Syllogism  of  Aristotle  aa  Compared  with 
That  of  Hegel." 

Professor  Ilarris's  lecture  was  a  very  care- 
ful, profound  and  exhaustive  disouaaion  of  the 
s>Uugi-siii  as  defined,  develo^d  and  used  by 
the  great  philosopher  of  aucient  Greece  ani 
the  great  philoaopber  of  modern  Germany. 
\Vbeu  published  in  full,  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
be  at  some  future  time,  it  will  be  found  by  the 
apecial  students  of  logio  to  possess  high  inter- 
e.*t  and  value.  It  is  indeed  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  concerning  .-volution  of  the  syl- 
lovism  which,  wlieu  acoeaaible,  no  such  students 
can  afford  tut  neglect.  Oae  parugranh,  rwLatiwi 
U>  lu^ic.  riuiy  aptly  )»e  qnotttd  here;   it  is: 

Logic  H  (ilteu  « ■■  ii.  d  the  art  of  reasoning;  and 
many  people  atody  it  with  a  view  lo  luastorlng  an 
art  of  correct  thinking,  hoping  thereby  to  get  an 
instrauieut  u»etul  iu  the  acquirement  of  train- 
It  may  be  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  nund 
gets  in  m-  ii  aid  iu  the  pursuit  of  troth  by  sradylne; 
logic.  The  preatrf-t  disecrnera  of  truth  ha  the 
world  are  the  Intoitivc  rulnda  that  uaeloglrol  proe- 
ewes  without  rcllictlnn    on    tbrir   tortus.        The 
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PROFESSOR    DAVIDSON     THRILLS 
WITH  HER  ENTRANCING  STORY 


nd  oiKr  up  her  lienrttelt  prayer  la 
swi'tt  lung  renounding  wurda  all  her  own— words 
which  thv  world  relUMa  it.  forget.  She  is  one  of 
the  in:-htv.  Mio  is  InTself  completely,  aud  lives 
ui.t  her  own  life,  in  her  own  wn\.  The  »ord> 
nhiy-H.-lur  or  livjiueriti  Imve  iio:ippficatlou  to  her. 
Slu-  ht'Iievea  in'hcistll,  her  own  leellngs,  her  own 
intiiliiuiis.  In  the  riLhta  of  her  own  nature.  She 
ha*  an  intense,  yea"an  overwhelming  belief  that 
tier  own  nature  is  an  expreunou  ot  the  divine,  and 
si>  t-ln-  iiianitesu  iiuk  divinity  inicht  do,  without 
fear  v>r  hu-hlulnes.-.  Her  eve  wus  Olteu  to  s 
world  wldtu  oulv  the  elect  behold.  And  i^he  ia  ol 
the  elect.  No  one  is  more  original  than  she, 
neither  Homer,  nor  Haute,  nor  Shakopere,  noi 
tiuvthe,  nor  Hums.  Voa  cannot  kteal  a  line  from 
hcr.and.il  j on  did.  the  thelt  wuuld  be  at  one* 
ri'i'ugui/ed.  In  one  word,  alic  came  to  Uie  world 
*uh  a  revelation,  and  the  world.  In  its  own  dull 
way,  Lnows  that  and  u  blindly  grateruL 

After  speaking  of  ''the  world  into  which 
S:ippho  v, art  bi.ni/'  and  of  the  probable  char- 
acter of  her  education,  he  came  to  an  interest- 
ing matter: 

Aa  we  may  well  l*11eve,  the  beautiful,  gtftew 
Sappho  hml  nmiiT  ndimrers.  Among  these  wtj 
t.  e  ^r.-al  Alkuurf.  »':iie»n!iii,  Warrlot  and  poet 
That  1m-  Miouid  lull  in  lo\e  with  her  waa  moat  oa» 
unl.  We  should  like  lo  know  a  little  of  tbe  par* 
tirulars  of  thai  athuiimeut.  There  la  still  ertaaJ 
the  opening  of  a  poem  which  he  addressed  to  ker. 
It  roun  thus: 

"Violet-crowned,  rhaate,  sweet-smlllng  Sappho, 
I  fain  would  speak,  but  baahf  illness  forbids. 
She  replied  \n  the  spirited  lines: 

"Had  thy  wish  been  pure  and  manly; 

Were  uo  evil  on  iby  tongue, 

Shunie  had  uot  poaaesM-d  thine  eyelids. 

From  thy  tips  the  right  had  rang." 

Rut  Alknios   was  not  her   only   lover.     A  roan 

youncer  than  herself ,  and   one   whose   friendship 

she   \alucd,    had   asked   her   In   nuuThu/s.    tthe 

answers: 

'Remain  my  friend,  but  seek  a  yoaofer  bride; 
For  I  am  old  and  may  not  mate  with  tbee." 

Her  tine  sense  of  ttlneas  forbade  her  to  marry  a 
man  younger  tluin  herself.  Such  a  nature  as  hers 
could  not  readilv  find  a  mate,  especially  during; 
the  early,  pn>siouate  period  of  life.  She  felt  vary 
det'ply  the  need  ol  anolhrr  bean  to  beat  In  anbon 
with  Urn,  anil  she  Irled  to  autMy  the  craving  of 
her  loving  nature  by  ariistra  aud  passionate 
idshiua  with  her  poptls,  beaQtlfoi,  p-UU*d 
poetry,  mnsic  eud  eoitare. 
die  did  not  find  entire  aatkafactloo, 
ano  so  a  atrauu  of  pulhoa  runs  through  a  grwal  deal 
of  her  pne-lry.  Iu  one  fragment  ahe  nays: 
"The  moon  hath  set; 

Tli..  r*leiadea  are  gone, 
'Tia  midnight,  and  the  tinae  (oes  by 
And  1 — 1  sleep  alone." 
Elsewhere  we  find  her  saying— 

"Forever  vtrglo  1  shall  be-'i 
Everrone  one   who  baa    heard    of   Bappbo   ban 
proliuhly  heard  the  romantic  story  of  her  lore  for 
and  Iit>  unfortunate  ending  In  her  throwing; 


ancient  world.  There  la  no  ground 
for  believing  that  Bappho  the  peat  ass 
ever  knew  any  jie-rson  of  the  name  of  Pheon.  Iu 
smue  a  ay  or  another  the  groas  poets  of  she  lalrr 
AthenLin  rnm*>dy  inlsrd  h«r  op  with  a  funow 
rourieuiii  of  tne  same  name.  Bo  far  from  fllna> 
in  :  herself  from  the  Lrucadlan  rock,  the  rea.* 
Sappho,  pr«Uy  Iste  In  life  apparently,  tboasrhi 
l>elt«r  of  her  rvaolutlon  to  remain  forevar  uawed 
ded,  and  gave  bar  baud  to  a  wealthy  man  from  taa 
lahiud  ot  Andros,  naned  Kirkflaa.  By  him  saw 
hud  oue  daughter,  named  after  her  mouisi- 
Klfie.  We  hav«  still  a  frag ment  of  fianpho'a,  re> 
/erruig  to  this  child  I 

"I  have  a  little  maid,  as  fair 

As  auv  golden  flower, 
My  K  lets  dear, 


x; 


World.     Kvery  hour  of  the  d«y  cornea  with  a  fresh, 
loving  charm  to  her.     In  a  fragment  the  says. 
"Early  up  rose  the  golden  slippered  Dawn." 
Speaking  of  the  evening,  she  says: 
'U  licaper,  thou  brlngest  all  that  tbe  glimmering 
Dawu  disjieracd." 
Of  the  night  she  says: 
••The  stars  anout  the  pale-faced  moon 
Veil  Lack  their  shilling  forms  from  sight. 
Aa  oli  ns,  full  with  radiant  round. 
She  bathes  the  earth  with  silver  light." 
What  a  Dletore  of  the   warm   southern  summer, 
with  its    noonday    siesta    in    the  open  air,  we  get 
tn  Lheee  lines: 

"The  lullaby  of  waters  cool 
Throngn  apple  houghs  la  softly  blown. 
And,  bhnkeii  from  the  rippling  leaves. 
Sleep  droppeth  down." 

Along  with  her  rielicbt  lo  Nature  goes  a  keen, 
Jnyou*  feeling  for  all  that  iafeMivc,  lor  all  The 
glud  tilings  that  men  celebrate  iu  the  pretence  ol 
Mature  and  ol  Ibe  gods.  Song  ami  wine  uud 
dance,  gold  vessels,  garlands  ami  purple  robes  are 
dear  to  her.  There  Is  uot  one  particle  of  ascetl- 
ct.sin  about  her.  She  ia  embodied  health.  Intense, 
exhausting  health  and  JO)  in  living.  OrlylesaY.« 
he  knows  nothing  hi  all  the  world  more 
intense  than  Dante.  Had  he  read  Sappho 
he  could  not  have  said  thnt.  Hut  the  one 
la  Greek  intensity;  tbe  other  i*  Christian 
Intensity,  Sappho  is  a  sunny  (treek  temple  of 
white  marble  adorned  with  all  the  corneous, 
warm  colors  tnat  art  can  devise.  .Dante  1b  a  grnve 
gothic  cathedral  with  never  ending  spires,  gmv 
and  hall-bad  tu  mist,  but  gilded  at  the  top  with 
rsvfl  from  tbe  rising  or  Betting  tun. 

To  Sappho  music  ia  eomethiug  divine.  She  calls 
npon  Aphrodite: 

'•Come,  Queen  of  Cvprua,  pour  the  stream 
Of  nectar,  mingled  lm>ctoosly 
WUb  festival  in  cups  of  gold." 

Spesking  of  a  wedding  feast,  she  esm: 
"T.n-ii  with  ainhro*i&  the  bowl  was  mutt  1, 
And  Hermes  took  a  cup  to  toast  tbe  tioda. 
And  all  the  rest  raised  glasses,  roured  the  wine. 
And    praved    for  all    brave   things   to   blcf>»    the 
groom." 

Again  ahe  calls: 

"Hither  come,  ye  dainty  Graces 
And  ye  fair-haired  si  uses  now." 

And  id  another  place: 

"Come  rosy-armed,  chaste  Graces,  come. 
Daughters  ot  Jove!  " 

The  Grecisn  trrace  of  movement  and  arrange- 
ment of  drapery  ia  particularly  dear  to  her.  She 
calls  out: 

s  tne  mind, 
r  coats." 

But  fur  more  than  all  outward  adornment  of  the 
body,  which  i.i  only  an  index  of  the  tool,  is  the 
auofnment  of  the  soul  U*>elt  with  the  tweeme** 
and  cultivation  of  art.  To  an  uncultivated  woman 
she  says: 

"When  thon  art  dead,  thon  shall  lie  In  the   eartii ; 
>'ot  even  the  memory  of  thee  shall  live, 
Thenceforward  nor  lorever.     For  thoa  bast 
No  part  or  share  in  the  Pierian  roses. 
But  formless,  even  in  the  balls  of  Hades, 
fcball  mander,  flitting  with  the  nameleiu  dead." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  cultivated  woman  ahe 
says: 

"I  think  no  other  maid,  nay  not  er'n  one. 
That  hath  beheld  the  sunlight,  e'>  r  shall  be 
Like  thee  in  wisdom,  in  all  days  to  come.' 

Nay,  like  Haute,  she  knows  that  she  herself  Is 
one  of  the  uugbty  aud  will  not  be  easily  iorgotteu. 
She  nays; 

"I  think  there  will  be  memory  of  ns  yet 
In  after  days." 

But  ahe  knows  that  genius  requires  hard,  long, 
unremitting  labor.     Sne  says: 

"I  do  not  think  with  these  two  arms  to  reach 
Tbe  sky." 

Her  joy  In  the  beautiful,  cultivated  human  be- 
lli^  knew  no  bound*.  Except  that  of  Haute,  there 
is  no  love  ou  record  equal  to  tliat  of  Sappho.  And 
Dantc'a  is  no  purer  than  hers,  and  it  ia  less 
healthy  and  human.  Beauty  of  soul  end  body 
Vi',8  to  her  the  divine  rerelatiou,  and  sue  gave  her 
whole  ooul  to  it. 

After  quoting  from  Dante's  "New  Life"  a 
passage  illuijtniting  lMnte  a  morbid  aenaibil- 
lty.  l'rofeasor  Davidson  said: 

Still  more  morbid  and  anrprlalng  are  some  of 
pHppho'b  exprenidous  with  regard  to  persons  of 
b.-rowiiBcx.  They  seem  to  na  unreal,  almost 
abeiird  and  nmuit  oral.  Hat  they  were  not  so  to 
Supjiho,  or  to  lb<-  i>eople  ol  her  time.  They  were 
Dot  so  to  Socralct.,  or  I'lmo.  or  to  the  Greeks  for 
several  generations,  They  did  not  seem  so,  in- 
deed, until  the  Greek  imture  became  degraded, 
loll  trom  iu  high,  pure,  spiritual  condition,  and 
sunk  In  sox.  "Sunk  iu  sex  — 1  one  tbe  expression 
Intentionally.  That  which  diatinguiahes  the 
Creek  nature  from  sll  others,  before  or  since, 
what  made  possible  Its  noble  art.  its  science,  Its 
ideal  philosophy,  was  that  It  was  not  auuk  m 
scxt  which  La  a  maiti  r  of  sense  and  not 
nt  intellect  The  Greek  nature  will  re- 
noi'n  lorever  worahlp|>ed,  because  It  bad 
In  it  u  while  region—*  regiou  of  clear  lnalgbt  and 
pure   spiritual    love— which  rose  calm  and  white 

ul  uy,    l!,.-  t  ..h,r,'il  ^:i  ,if  m-X.       It  WB.S     this     ItUUght 

that  uiadf  i.r.rk  philosophy;  this  lore  Uiat  made 
Creek  art.  These  things  were  born  In  a  retrtoa 
ubove  sex.  In  the  region  ol  pore  spirit  W«  often 
wonder  wliat  It  is  in  Greek  art  that  we  cannot  at- 
tain, a  hy  we  cannot  reprodeoe  the  divine  calm, 
the  unconscious,  abiding  beauty  of  their 
sculpture.  It  is  because  we  live  altogether 
below  the  line  of  sea.  Henre  our  works 
tie  man  or  the  won 
nan  Iwing  In  us.  Thu  la 
the  n  «-.>n  whv  we  sre  forced  to  drape  onr  statoea, 
which  are  otten  mereirlciooa  after  sll,  whereas 
the  Greeks  could  have  theirs  nndrsind  without 
danger  to  morals  or  mo.iertv.  Look  at  eemi  as 
Ute  a  statue  as  the  Venos  ol  Melos,  Sappho's 
d'vlnlty  In  marble;  there  never  was  such  a 
glorious  woman,  even  physically.  Bat  It  Is  the 
divinity  in  her  that  we  see,  oever  tbe  woman.  8aw 
Was  born  above  sea. 

I  have  I-  en  ohllgwd  to  make  these  remarks  us 
nrdcr  to  make  it  possible  to  nnderstand  Sappho's 
lei  e  jroems,  which  sre  such  a  poxale  to  the  aes- 
sunk  critics  of  modem  limes,  bi»I  galoedberaB 
evil  reputation  even  In  laler  slitlquity.  Tbe  love 
winch  Sappho  celebrated  Is  neitlier  seusoal  aorseo- 
>lmeuta1      like      much    modern    love,    nor    as    It 


niysticai  line  so  moch  medle?vsJ  love.  It  le 
(imply  spiritual,  pure,  sweet,  high,  aa  torsi, 
strong,  overwhelming  evrn.  Her  love  was 
Inspired  bv  Aubrodite  fmranla,  tbe  beavenly 
Venus,  and  that  bhe  well  knew,  bnppbo'a  love  u 
such  that  she  can  take  tbe  beavenly  Aphrodite 
Into  her  confidence,  ask  her  to  leave  her  father's 
hail  iu  Olympus  and  come  and  help  bar.  Bhe  calls 
upon  tne  goudess  to  Inspire  the  loved  maiden  with 
a  great  spin  ma)  love  for  culture,  for  beaotv,  so 
that  she  may  rise  above  the  dim,  name  less  crowd 
tmotiaat  pure  region  of  light  wherein  Bappho 
roundedfvfuejoy. 

In  all  that    Soppbo    wrote    there    la    something 

tlmost  mlraculoayly  strong,  warm,  direct,  healthy 
nd  pure.  If  ever  a  human  being  was  In- 
spired It  was  Sappho.  No  wonder  antiqntty  called 
her  the  tenth  mnse!  Her  Influence,  like  that  of 
lioiner,  went  far  to  determine  the  character  ot  all 
subsequent  Greek  poetry  and  art,  to  keep  It  pore 
and  high,  above  sensuality  aird  sentimentality. 

The  character  of  Sappbo'a  poetry  may  be 
summed  up  In  a  few  words: 

Tske  Homer's  uustadled  directness,  Dante's  In- 
tensity without  bis  mysticism,  Keats'a  sensibility 
Without  his  sensaouaiiess  and  weakness,  Borrsi's 
■nasculln*  strength  and  Lsdy  Nairn's  exaoislte, 
tender,  womanly  pathos  ana  humor,  that  go 
straight  and  irresistibly  to  the  heart  and  stay 
there,  and  yoa  have  Swppuo. 


LOGIC  AND  POETRY, 

PROFESSOR     HARRIS    OS    THE 
SYLLOGISMS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 


The  Stasryrlte  onsl  Heajel—  Professor 
Davidson's  Kloqacwt  Address  on  the 
Poetess  fesppho  —  Interest  1st  iste  Scselen. 


rrsoM  oni  srxciAt  eonnn«!T.TnrTr.l 

Concohd,  July  22.— The  pouring  rain  of.  the 
early  morning  had  a  scarcely  appreciable  effect 
in  diminishing  the  attendance  at  tbe  School  of 
Philosophy.  The  addreaa  of  Professor  Harris, 
though  by  co  mesas  the  least  iDtercsrinf  of  tl* 
year  thu»  far,  vcaj  In  atrle  and  In  plao  of  treat- 
ment  by  far  tbe  meat  technical  and  scholastic 
oi  all  tbe  icvries.  Indeed,  the  lecturer  himself 
expressed  la  private  conversation  the  opinion 
Umt,  with  tli3  exception  of  tiie  introduciory 
passages,  there  waa  little  oi  thj  iniuuin.'s  dl«- 
tertanon  that  would  admit  of  m  intelligible 
abridgment  for  pipuUr  nse.  Vet,  to  those 
who  wee  nerbo&ally  present,  and  who  bad  tbe 
inestimable  sdvan;agt  of  hcario;  the  exteiu- 
poriied  explanations  and  interjected  dUcus- 
sions,  this  elsborate  locical  diatjul^ition  had 
clenjcniti  of  enthralllug  internet. 

>'or  ;be  first  tiiue  this  session  the  announ<v- 
ment  made  in  the  programme  bad  to  be  com- 
pletely changed  -at  tbe  last  moment.  1  S. 
iSolrian.  I.L.D..  of  fit.  Loni>,  whose  lectore  on 
Anstoila's  -'Theory  of  hducatioa"  was  aDticl- 
p-.ited  with  much  iuterest,  not  only  fmi.-d  to  ap- 
pear— experiences  like  tbat  are  common  here— 
but  be  uid  not  even  send  0!i  a  raaiinscri.'t  ot  his 
le.-ture  so  that  It  c^nld  be  load  by  another  pri- 
son. 

In  this  extremity  Professor  Davidson  came 
to  tbe  rescue  with  a  most  delightful  essay  ou 
Sappho.  Professor  Davidson  Ls  aiwaya  snre 
of  attention  uu  whate\er  sabiect  he  speaks  ; 
aod  all  people  wl;h  any  pretence  to  collar  e 
are  eanr  to  bear  about  that  wonderful  daughter 
of  romantic  ion?,  whose  ihapsodies  have  echoed 
In  tbe  buman  heart  for  'lb  oentarlea.  So  it  was 
tbat  tbe  disappointment  on  account  of  tbe  fail- 
ure of  the  doctor  of  laws  from  the  metropolis  of 
tbe  Southwest  was,  to  say  the  least,  borne  with 
great  resignation. 

The  subject  of  Professor  Harris'  'leclnre  was 
•'Aristotle's  Theory  oi  tbe  Syllogism  Compared 
with  that  of  IlecrL"  In  tbe  course  of  the  intro- 
duction be  said  that  the  word  syllogism  as  de- 
bned  bv  Aristotle  is  u-ed  to  name  the  process  of 
combining  two  assertions  ana  deriving  from 
thein  a  third  assertion.  "A  srHoglim,"  he 
says,  "is  a  sentence  in  which  certain  things  ne- 
i  a  laid  oovm,  something  else  different  from 
the  premises  necessarily  results  ha  cunsequeaos 
of  th.-lr  exiBieoce." 

Acaia  be  defines  a  perfect  syllogism  as  "that 
which  requires  nothing  else  beyond  the  premiss 
assumed  for  the  necessary  cont>equeore  to  ap- 
pear; an  imperfect  syllogism,  however,  should 
be  oue  "that  requires  besides  one  or  moie 
thiuga  which  are  neceasary  throogb  tbe  terms 
aupposexl,  but  which  have  not  been  assumed 
through  propositions.  iTofeasor  Harris  Illus- 
trated these  disuuctions  by  an  abuuaanco  of 
examples. 

Lo-'ic  Is  often  called  the  art  of  reasootng  j  aod 
many  people  study  It  with  a  view  to  mastering 
an  art  of  correct  thinking,  hoping  thereby  to 
get  an  lnB.ruiuent  useful  In  the  aeqntrement  of 
truth-  It  may  to  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tbe  mind  sols  mnco  aid  In  the  pursuit  of  truth 
by  studying  logic.  The  groataat  discernmant 
of  truth  In  the  world  1*  In  tho  lotnttlve  minds 
that  use  logical  processes  wltnoot  rebection  on 
their  forms.  The  science  or  art  of  Ufic  has 
ou  this  account  been  vary  much  abused 
ou  ail  bands.  Attention  Is  called  to  the 
fact  that  m  many  examples  the  conclusion 
Is  not  derrred  from  tbe  premlMS,  but  that  the 
premises  depend  rather  on  tbe  conclusion.  lo 
the  old  example  :  Alt  men  sra  mortal ;  Carls  Is 
a  man ;  therefore  Certs  is  mortal.  It  as  cvldeut 
enough  that  the  proposition  all  men  axe  mortal 
la  generalized  from  expertenoet,  aud  that  It 
means  to  stale  that  axperiencj  has  found  that 
all  individual  men  In  tne  lirvt  up  to  the  present 
generation  have  died.  Experience  asserts  that 
all  individuals  are  mortal.  Carta  is  one  of 
those  Indlviuuals,  and  hence  Is  or  may  be  one 
of  the  cases  from  which  eiperienos  has  derived 
rta  awoerel  truth. 
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wita  it  a  weight  oi  sweet  and  cunontT-iH-ftiea- 
lue  mi aning,  which  pursues  at,  and  wb«a  wo 
ere  ia  the  proper  mood,  s utfuses  oar  whole  world 
01  tbe  imagination  with  a  tender,  warm,  rosy 
t.ludb.  auBffestiae  love  pure  sj  the  brow  of  tin 
dawn  lion  It  reddening  into  day. 

fcar»pbo  la  Uie  ideal  or  a  strong,  attiring,  lo  vip  j 
nature  that  elves  and  (Tires  and  give.,  and  cares 
not  bow.  Sue  Is  calm,  too.  in  her  war,  bat  only 
witb  settled  passion.  Shoislikea  cloud  stored 
witb  thunder,  readr  to  bant  at  any  moment 
and  asking  no  response  bat  Its  own  echo.  Heau.y 
is  her  god;  tbe  worship  of  beaaty  her  rfllgien. 
Wherever  ber  god  Is  revealed,  whether  la  heaven 
or  earth.  In  nature  or  in  art,  in  stones,  or  flowers, 
or  trees,  or  moon,  or  stars,  or  men  or  women, 
there  ebe  Is  ready  to  kneel  down  and  onV  np  ber 
bearife.t  [ra\er  In  swe«t.  loo*  resonndiag 
words,  all  ber  own— words  which  toe  world  re- 
futes to  forget.  She  is  one  of  the  might?.  She 
(>  herself  complete!/,  and  lives  oot  her  own  life 
In  ber  own  way.  The  words  play  actor  or  hypo- 
crite have  no  applicarloa  to  bar. 

bbe  believes  in  herself,  ber  own  fetiisrs,  her 
own  Intuitions,  In  the  rights  oi  ber  own  nat  una. 
Slio  has  an  intense,  yen.  an  overwhelming  belief 
that  ber  own  nature  Is  an  expression  of  the 
divine,  and  so  the  manifests  It  as  a,  divinity 
might  do,  without  faar  or  basnfolueta  her  ate 
is  open  to  a  world  wblcb  only  tbe  a:ect  behold, 
and  she  Is  of  the  elect.  No  one  Is  more  original 
than  t'.ie.  neither  Homer,  nor  Dante,  i.or  Sbske- 
snoare.  nor  Goethe,  nor  Boras.  Von  cannot  steal 
a  line  rro:n  ber.  and,  if  too  did  tbe  theft  would 
be  at  one-  recognized.  In  one  word,  she  came 
to  the  world  with  a  revelation  aud,  tbe  world  In 
Its  own  dull  way  knows  that  end  is  uund.y 
gratefnL 

What  we  fcnow  of  Sappho's  external  history  Is 
not  much,  and  perbap-i  that  is  well,  bbe  snares 
tbis  advantage  witb  Shakespeare,  and  al»olha 
di7.ad.anu.gd  that  a  scandal  mongering  world 
has  tried  to  patch  its  if  norance  with  inchanty. 
bbe  has  sofferea  sadiy  in  tbis  way  ;  bat  the  sharo 
scissor*  of  modern  criticism  have  made  short 
work  witb  the  patches,  and  banded  us  back  oar 
shreds  of  knowledge  to  do  tbe  best  with  them  we 
can.  What  little)  we  know  of  Sappho  is  credit- 
able to  ber.  and  tbe  fragments  of  ber  poetry,  few 
a-ilu'v  irs  show  what  was  at  the  heart  of  bar— 
wbicb  is  all  we  need  wish  to  know. 

Sappho,  according  to  the  best  authenticated 
accounts  was  born  in  tbe  year  612,  before  Christ 
m  hceisos,  of  a  noble  family.  Her  father  was 
oo  luriaential  man,  named  Skamandroofmos, 
and  ber  mother  bjre  the  name  of  Klaus.  She  bad 
three  brothers  named  Larichoa,  Cbaraxos, 
Eurrgios.  In  612  tbe  world,  from  oar  point  of 
view,  was  very  young.  Most  of  the  tubus  thai 
bikve  given  Greece  a  world  lame  were  not  yet  ex- 
acted. Solon  nad  not  yet  arisen  to  give  Athens 
those  laws  which  laid  tbe  basis  of  ber  democracy. 
bbe  was  still  a  comparatively  unimportant  city, 
living  In  the  good  old-fashioned  |way,  having 
done  nothing  famous  In  art,  poetry  or  phi loso- 
pby.  Penander  wad  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  Sputa 
was  still  at  the  head  of  Greece. 

lu  the  Kast  Nebuchadneiier  bad  not  vet  come 
to  the  throne  aud  the  Jews  had  not  yet  bsen  car- 
ried awa>  into   ca;  tivlty.    Pharaoh  Necbo  waa 
ruling  In   Egypt,  and  trying   to  cotnplata  the 
canal  which  bad  to  wait  for  2600  years.    Tbe 
Vau-uiuau*  were  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hops,    'lar-inin   the  elder  was  kiog  In   Rome, 
which   wad   then   a  small,  unimportant  town 
Tue  race  to  which  we  belong  bad  not  been  hear 
of  behind  ibe  forests  of  German*.    Tbe  grt 
battles  of  Marathon,  Tala.mil  and  Plate* 
still  more  tbaa    100   year*   In   tbe  future; 
Parthenon  and  the  ProovUea  were  not  thou 
of.  or  anv  u.'  the  works  of  .Escbvio*.  Soehoc 
or  Euripides.    Socrates  had  not  formulated 
principle  of  human  freedom;  Plato  end  ArLsfc 
could  not  even  have  been  oreamptof-    Pern 
and  Pheldias  were  impossibilities-    Greece   < 
a  series  of  independent  cities,  each  with  lu  U 
tyrant  or  Its  oligarchy. 

Piofessor  Davidson  continued  to  farther 
velop  bis  theme  bv  appropriate  citations  f 
tbe  works  of  tbe  gifted  poetess,  and  by  erl 
analysis  of  her  sources  of  strong th  and  baa 
'I  omorrow ,  at  9  ;30  a.m.,  Rev.  Dr.  Banal 
lecture  on  "Shakespeare 'i  Poetics." 
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figure  ol  tbe  syllogism.  As  soon  as  l  per- 
ceived t  be  rrd  object  to  be  a  piece  ot  flannel, 
I  at  once  reinforced  my  sense-perfection  by 
unlocking  all  my  previous  store  ot  knowledge 
stored  up  under  the  Category  of  red  flannel. 
I  unconsciously  syllogized  tbus:  "All  red 
flannel  bas  threads  ot  warp  and  woof  and  a 
rough  tenure,  caused  by  tbe  coarse  fibres  ot 
wool  curling  up  stiffly;  ibis  is  a  piece  ot  red 
flannel;  hence  tbis  will  be  found  to  bare 
tbese  properties.  Tbe  act  of  reeognlilon  Is  a 
rubsumpllon  ot  tbe  object  under  a  class  by 
use  of  tbe  second  nguie  of  tbe  sylloelsm. 

Now  begins  the  syllogistic  activity  under 
tbe  form  of  tbe  tnlrd  figure.  Tbere  are  a  va- 
riety ot  attributes  wbleb  1  recognize  by  tbe 
aotivlty  of  tbe  perceiving  roind  in  ibe  form  of 
tbe  first  figure,  as  It  recognizes  tbe  general 
classes  by  the  primary  aetivliy  in  tbe  form  of 
tbe  second  figure.  Tbese  attributes  are  col- 
lected around  the  object  as  a  center  of  Inter- 
est, and  It  Is  now  tue  middle  term.  These 
give  a  new  elerueuc  of  experience,  tnus: 
"Major— this  Is  a  tin  oan;  minor-It  lies  neg- 
lected In  tbe  garden  ;  conoluslon— tin  cans  get 
abandoned  to  neglect."  And  so  on,  as  to  tbe 
use  of  tbe  contents  and  tbe  value  of  the  oan, 
running  out  into  a  long  series  of  Inferences. 

The  most  wonaerful  fact  thus  tar  Is  that 
tbrougb  syllogistlo activity  In  tbe  third  degree 
arise  perceptions  ot  causal  activity.  No 
sort  of  activity  can  be  seen  by  tbe  souses  a* 
sucb.  Tbe  two  states  ot  an  object;  before 
and  alter  change,  are  connected  by  tbe 
tnougat  ot  activity,  This  Is  tbe  way  Dew 
ideas  arise  from  experience. 

The  Trained  Uocletaa 
holds  teat  tbere  are  only  six  valid  modes  to 
tbe  third  figure,  and  hat  thrown  aside  the 
others.  But  tbe  invalid  modes  are,  perhaps, 
ot  tbe  most  importance.  Tbey  furnish  the 
process  known  as  Induction— unconscious  In- 
Quonon.  xuis  obscure  process  goes  on  con- 
stantly under  all  ot  our  sense  perception,  con- 
necting tbe  attributes  joined  In  one  object  as 
a  middle  term  by  (he  synthesis  of 
causal  relation.  The  causal  re- 
lation being  discovered,  at  once  a 
new  Idea  springs  Into  being,  just  as  Pallas 
Athene  arose  irora  tbe  third  figure  ot  the  syl- 
logism Id  the  mind  ot  Zeus.  The  middle  term 
in  this  syllogism,  as  used  In  sense-perception. 
Is  commonly  Individual  or  singular,  and  not 
universal.    It  Is  always  In  the  form  of  this  ob- 

iect  Is  thus  and  so,  and  again  thus  and  so. 
ror  example:  This  Individual  Is  web-footed ; 
It  swims  In  tbe  water— tbe  synthesis 
bas  to  find  some  causal  relation  be- 
tween web-footed  and  swimming.  Uncon- 
scious syllogizing  forms  the  warp  aod 
woof  of  human  experience,  and  deposits,  as  a 
result,  tbe 'larger  of  general  terms  In  lan- 
guage, and  especially  the  words  expressing 
classes,  species  and  genera.  Any  coincidence 
that  It  notices,  whether  accidental  or  essen- 
tial, gets  formulated  Into  a  general  class 
tbrougn  this  sylloglstlo  process,  and  It  handed 
over  to  tbe  first  figure,  which  keeps  charge  ot 
the  deduction.  From  I  bin  It  is  handed  to  the 
secoud  figure  of  Immediate  perception  for 
verification  or  refutation.  If  tbe  generaliza- 
tion bas  beeo  rasb,  it  gets  quickly  eliminated, 
but  It  It  arose  from  a  real  luslgbt  into  • 
causal  relation.  It  aeti  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished. 

One  more  very  wonderful  thing:  the  casoal 
Idea  it  Is  that  carries  one  over  from  tbe  par- 
ticular Individual  to  tbe  general.  Tbe  casual 
activity  makes  results  is  examples,  but  is  not 
exhausted  thereby.  All  true  classification 
presupposes  the  Identity  of  generic  power 
lying  back  of  the  immediate  phenomena, 
which  are  only  remits  of  Its  activity.  It  I* 
energy  that  changes  quality  Into  quantity. 
Energy  produces  as  a  first  retuT.  As  a  first, 
It  is  Bimply  uldereot  from  all  others.  Such 
difference  is  ? imply  and  solely  quality.  Let 
the  same  energy  continue  to  aot  and  It  repeat* 
Its  result  Indefinitely,  and  tbus  arises  a  class 
ot  similar  terms,  and  extension  and  quantity 
come  to  exist.  In  quantity  bas  vanished  the 
qualitative,  and 

A  Hew  Specie*  of  JJISferesie*) 
has  arisen;  difference  of  real  being;  remain* 
tbe  second,  Is  Independent  of  tbo  first  and  a 
different  real  being  from  tbe  first,  but  quali- 
tatively li  may  be  the  same,  possessing  all  the 
attributes  ot  the  first.  In  taot,  so  far  as  it  be- 
longs to  th«  same  class  It  must  be  gba  warn 
qualitatively.  But  qualitatively  tbere  can  be 
no  sucb  thing  as  difference  of  Individuality, 
lor  qualitative  difference  Is  always  and  every- 
where a  dependence  on  and  connection  with 
another,  and  It  takes  both  to  max*  up 
an  Individuality.  The  wbole  qualitative 
sphere  must  he  in  a  form  depen- 
dent upon  the  self-activity  of  th* 
Individual  to  realize  It,  or  else  there  la  no  true 
individuation,  but  only  difference  as  a  maxuV 
Itsiation  ot  dependence,  partiality  and  phe- 


Domenaliiy  of  being.  Whence  th*  Strang* 
fact  of  the  use  of  the  third  person  In  sense- 
perception,  and  of  Its  generation  of  untver- 
sals  from  singulars.  Such  generation  la  the 
product  of  tbe  reason  unconsciously  furnish- 
ing to  sense  the  Idea  ot  causal  activity  or 
energy,  us  highest  lorm  being  sell-activity  a* 
reason  or  thought. 

This  was  tbe  main  line  of  th*  development 
of  the  new  position.  Moat  of  tbe  remainder 
ot  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  ArtsloU*  and 
nls  doctrines  ot  tbe  reason  or  soul  as  found  In 
planu,  animals  and  men.  Th*  discussion 
following  the  lecture  was  shared  by  Mr.  Aon- 
lnsou  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Davidson  and  other*, 
in  which  tbe  former  disagreed  with  Prof, 
Harris,  aod  lb*  Utter  supported  hi*  vt*w* 
fully. 

The  evening  lecture  was  by  Prof.  Davidson 
upon  the  Greek  poet  Sappha  It  was  a  schol- 
arly paper,  In  which  the  author  brought  to- 
gether all  ot  th*  little  that  Is  known  ot  th* 
world-famous  lover  and  singer,  and  gave 
torn*  "harming  translation*  ot  her  vers*. 

Tomorrow  forenoon.  Be  v.  Dr.  Bartol  wtl 
torture  ou  "Shakespeare's  Footle*. " 
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Tbat  which  Professor  Harris  has  discov- 
ered is  that  the  syllogism  can  be  applied  to 
sense-perception.  In  other  words,  sense- 
perception,  instead  of  being,  aa  has  always 
been  thought,  an  Immediate  effect  of  the 
object  upon  the  senses,  is  really  a  proeeaa 
for  reasoning,  instantaneous  and  uncon- 
scious, but  not  the  less  to  be  reduoed  to  syl- 
logistic form  and  shown  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  reason.  It  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
mind  that  can  leap  forward  to  conclusions 
that  this  discovery,  If  established, 
will  make  a  grand  commotion  among  the 
schools  of  thought,  especially  those  which 
pceit  sense-perception  as  the  starting-point 
of  knowledge.  If  sense  perception  is  but 
a  form  of  reason,  then  it  is  to  reason  that  we 
must  go  for  our  starting  point,  and  material- 
ism with  its  consequences,  pessimism,  sg- 
sosticism,  all  that  neoeCes  reason,  must  fire 
place  at  last  to  a  positive  philosophy,  with 
reason  as  its  informing  spirit. 

The  syllogism  is  the  way  1b  which  the  rea- 
son works.  Technically  it  is'the  process  of 
combining  two  assertions  and  deriving  bom 
them  a  third,  which  is  different  from  the 
other  two.  The  first  two  are  called  the  ma- 
jor and  the  minor  premise,  and  the  third  the 
conclusion.  The  familiar  sentence,  "Kan  is 
mortal,  John  8mlth  is  a  man,  therefore  John 
Smith  is  mortal,"  is  a  perfect  syllogism.  Its 
conclusion  is  certain  and  direct— John 
Smith,  being  a  man,  most  be  mortal.  This 
we  time,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry  can 
change  this  result.  It  is  the  verdict  of  the 
reason,  and  is  absolutely  conclusive.  This 
kind  of  syllogism  .is  called  the  perfect,  or 
first,  figure.  Nothing  except  the  two  prem- 
ises is  needed  to  bring  forth  the  oaneluaion. 
There  are  also  two  other  figures,'  which 
are  called  imperfect,  because  'they  re- 
pairs the  mind  to  go  through  a  precast  In 
order  to  explain  what  is  implicit  In  the 
premises,  and  draw  the  conclusion  there 
from.  So  that  the  first  form  might  be  called 
the  explicit  and  the  others  the  Implicit  fig- 
ures. An  example  of  the  second  figure 
S-  til — fCilGlfilli'J-  Jul  Lira  are  ani- 
mals; no  trees  are  animals;  therefore, 
up  trees  are  men.  The  iwooses  of 
reasoning  to  this  conclusion  Includes  an.  in- 
ference not  explicit  in  the  premises,  namely, 
thst  if  no  trees  are  animals,  then  no  animals 
are  trees.  The  mind  reveries  the  minor 
premise,  and  makes  of  the  Imperfect  the 
perfect  figure ;  that  is,  the  figure  whose  direct 
conclusion  is  explicit  in  the  premises;  name- 
ly, all  men  are  animals,  no  animal*  ore  tries 
(instead  of  "no  trees  are  animals") ;  there- 
fore no  trees  are  men— and  ws  have  the  first, 
or  perfect,  figure,  the  mind  itself  correcting 
the  imperfect  form  of  expression  and  arriving 
at  the  correct  conclusion.  In  the  third  fig- 
ure is  an  aided  mental  process,  assisting  the 
premises  to  the  conclusion,  and i  changing  the 
figure  Into  the  form  of  the  first  or  perfect 
figure.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  following  r 
Every  man  is  an  animal,  every  man  is  a  con- 
scious being,  therefore,  some  animals  are 
conscious  beings.  Here  the  mind  not  only 
reverses,  but  also  qualifies,  the  miner  premise 
in  accord  with  what  it  knows  to  be  true.  I» 
says  (major  premise),  every  saan  la  e»  aat- 
m*J;  (minor  premise),  ersry  snaa  is  a  con- 
scious being ;  (reversing),  every  ooosdons 
being  is  a  man ;  (qualifying),  stmt  conscious 
beings  are  men ;  (oonolnsion),  some  snlmsls 
are  conscious  beings.  This  is  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  mind  Itself  has  corrected  the 
imperfect  form,  put  the  syllogism'  inso  ths 
perfect  form,  and  drawn  the  oonolnsion 
which  has  thsreby  became  explicit  Instead 
of  implicit  in  ths  premises.  The  ascend  and 
third  figures  must  always  be  reduced  so  the 
ftrst.which  argues  from  the  universal  through 
the  particular  to  ths  Individual.  John  Smith, 
the  individual,  Is  contained  In  mast,  ska 
particular  and  man  in  "mortal"  (he  aalversal. 
In  tbs  first  figure  the  mlddls  term  "sun"  K 
the  subject  of  the  major  premise  an*  arsdl- 
MlMl  the  conclusion.  Both  extremes,  "mor- 
tal" and  "John  Smith, "  be.-*  *  -----  " 
Man  is  included  in  the  former  and  includes 
the  latter,  in  the  second  figure  the  middle 
term  contains  both  the  others,  and  in  the 
third  it  is  contained  in  both  the  others.  To 
illustrate:  In  the  first  figure,  the  middle 
term  (or  minor  premise),  "John  Smith  Is  a 
man,"  is  contained  in  the  ma]or  premise, 
"all  men  are  mortal,"  and  csntaius  the 
conclusion,  "John  Smith  is  mortal"; 
in  the  second  figure  the  middle  term, 
"no  trese  sre  animals,"  contains  both  the 
major  premise,  "all  men  are  animals,"  and 
the  conclusion,  "no  trees  are  animals";  in 
the  third  figure  the  middle  term,  "every  man 
is  a  conscious  being,"  is  contained  In  the 
major  premise,  "every  man  is  an  animal," 
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and  also  fn  tbe  conclusion,  "some  animals 
are  conscious  beings."  The  only  affirmative 
conclusion  it  that  of  the  first  figure.  Argu- 
ments based  on  tbe  other  two  must  therefore 
be  reduced  to  the  first,  In  order  to  reach  tbe 
logical  affirmation,  which  can  re*w*4*  only 
from  the  figure  which  has  the  universal  as 
major  premise. 

The  most  perfect  modes  of  tbe  reason's 
activity  are  unconscious.  None  the  less  they 
take  place  and  can  be  recognized.  Sense 
perception  is  one  of  these  unconscious 
modes.  Though  held  to  be  an  immediate 
impression  of  the  object  npon  the  organ  of 
sense,  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  most 
direct  perception  is  syllogistie  and  not  im- 
mediate. If  we  analyze  an  act  of  perception, 
we  find  that  in  order  to  perceive  an  object 
presented  to  us  we  must  recognize  it.  We 
first  identify  what  is  seen  with  what  Is  al- 
ready known  to  us,  and  translate  it  Into  a 
form  already  familiar.  To  identify  with 
what  Is  already  known  is  to  recognize.  To 
recognize  tbe  object  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  properties  is  to  perceive  It,  for  wo  per- 
ceive of  what  we  distinguish,  and  distin- 
guish of  what  we  recognize.  This  recogni- 
tion is  an  unconscious  syllogistic  process  in 
the  second  figure  of  the  syllogism.  To 
use  tbe  Uluatrirtian  of  Professor  Harris's: 
I  see  something  In  the  garden.  I 
bare  already  recognized  the  garden,  that 
there  is  an  object  there  outside  of  myself, 
and  that  that  object  is  red,  because  all  those 
are  known  to  me."  This  is  unconscious  and 
inconceivably  rapid,  but  none  the  less  syllo- 
gistic. Tjhen  comes  the  slower  process  of 
ascertaining  what  Che  object  is.  I  recognize 
it  as  red  and  rapidly  syllogize :  This  object  is 
red,  a  piece  of  flannel  is  red,  this  object  may 
be  a  piece  of  red  flannel.  If  other  appear- 
ances do  not  contradict  this  conclusion,  I 
surmise  ft  to  be  true.  But  I  am  not  certain, 
because  the  second  form  of  the  syllogism,  as 
has  been  said,  does  not  bring  affirmative 
necessary  conclusions.  But  it  brings  prob- 
able conclusions,  which  can  be  verified  by 
closer  Inspection,  and  is  none  the  leu  a  lo- 
gical process.  Sense-perception,  then,  uses 
affirmative  modes  of  the  second  figure  (the 
characteristic  of  which  Is  that  the  minor  pre- 
mise contains  the  major  and  tbe  conclusion) 
and  derives  therefrom  probable  knowledge. 
To  make  the  knowledge  certain,  I  go  to 
the  garden  and  pick  np  the  article,  look 
at  it,  see  its  warp  and  woof  and  verify 
it  as  a  piece  of  red  flannel,  or  else 
I  oorrect  my  Impressions  and  find  it  to  be  a 
tin  can  with  a  scarlet  picture  of  a  tomato  for 
Its  label.  Whatever  it  is,  I  have  saaa.  only 
what  I  have  identified  In  It  with  something 
already  known  to  me.  Besides  reoognlxlag 
what  the  object  Is,  X  c4n  also  recognise  what 
it  is  not  by  the  same  syllogistio  form,1  If 
some  one  had  told  me  to  look  la  too  garden, 
and  pointing  to  the  object*  had  asked  jpe  to 
"see  that  elephant  la  the  garden/'  my  sniad 
would  rapidly  have  aylfogiaed  as  .follows: 
Every  elephaat  is  larger  thae  a  tomato  oaa ; 
this  object  is  not  larger  than  a  toetaso  oaa, 
therefore  this  is  not  an  elephant:  or,  no  ele- 
phantls  so  small  as  a  tomato  can ;  this  ob- 
ject is  Just  the  size  of  a  toanato  oaa.  -h*ra- 
fore  this  object  is  not  an  eJepaant,— the  two 
processes  being  the  affirmative***!  negative 
forms  of   the  cecond  figure  of  tb*»  syUogianv 

Again,  every  property  is  recognized  as 
such  only  aa  It  Is  identified  with  a  person* s 
impression.  The  red  color,  the  small  size, 
etc.,  are  recognitions,  not  first  impressions, 
and  this  act  of  recognition  Is  finally  found  to 
be  tbe  subsumption of  theobjectunderadau 
or  a  Becond  activity  of  the  mind  in  the  form 
of  the  first  figure  of  the  syllogism.  ..Having 
found  the  object  to  be  a  tomato  can,  my  mind 
reinforces  Itself  by  its  stock  of  previous 
knowledge  concerning  tin  cans,  and  reasons 
from  ibe  universal  major  premise  through 
tbe  particular  to  the  Individual,  as  follows: 
All  tin  cans  are  round,  will  open  at  the  top, 
not  easily  destroyed,  etc.  This  Is  a  tin  oaa; 
hence  this  will  possess  these  properties. 
Then  comes  a  third  activity,  and  in  the  form 
of  tbe  third  figure,  drawing  Inferences  as  to 
the  tomato  can  from  the  attributes  it  poesessr- 
ea.  For  instance,  this  is  a  tomato  oaa,  it 
lies  neglected  in  the  garden,  therefore  (infer- 
ential conclusion)  tomato  cans  get  neglected 
and  thrown  away.  An  Indefinite  number  of 
Instances  of  this  form  could  be  cited. 
Through  this  third  figure  arises  too  percep- 
tion and  causal  sctivlty.  To  perceive  the  two 
states  of  an  object,  beforeand  after  change,  is 
to  perceive  the  causal  activity  that  la  La  both 
yon  and  the  object,  not  merely  nbjeettva  (in 
your  mind),  sor  objective  (In  the  object),  but 
the  necessary  condition  of  both,  the  uni  venal 
causality  that  underlies  them.    We  peroelve 


tbe  object  and  eur  own  perceiving.  Active 
reason  Is  seen  to  be  the  p  res  apposition  of 
senee-perceptioa. 

The  causal  relation  being  discovered,  new 
relations  spring  into  being ,and  so  we  come  to 
genus,  species  and  the  results  of  inductive 
reasoning.  All  phenomena  are  tbe  results  os 
activity,  dependent  and  external.  Man,  by 
participation  in  the  causal  activity,  adds  to 
himself  all  outside  of  himself,  brings  It  with- 
in and  is  the  complete  individual.  The  real 
is  the  basis  of  all  that  the  aease  peraalvea 
and  the  phenomenal  la  the  manifestation  of 
um*  ran. 

Aristotle  said  that  we  must  make  all  oar 
definitions  on  the  Idea  of  cause;  not  assert 
the  existence  of  attributes  by  an  object,  but 
find  the  rule  by  which  the  object  la  con- 
structed, and  then  from  this  a  priori  position 
draw  conclusions  as  te  tbe  object.  Ha 
saw  the  syllogistic  proeeaa  that  under- 
lies adl  experience  and  all  that  is  genaralixad 
through  experience,  and  he  found  taaeouroe 
of  knowledge  in  a  priori  ideas  existent  la  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itself,  as  at  one  with  the 
Divine  source  of  ideas,  the  self-active  i 
Since  reason  creates  and  beeomeaakU  1 
to  study  the  modes  of  the  reason  is  to 
cover  the  occults  of  Nature, 

The  only  danger  from  the  study  of  logic  la 
in  trusting  to  the  forma  and  deflaitlona  alone 
as  the  premises  from  which  te  draw'  una 
conclusions.  The  greatest  discoverers  ot 
truth  have  been  they  who  have  discovered 
truth  without  reflecting  on  how  they  found 
it.  They  use  tbe  logical  prooeesea,  but  da 
not  think  about  them.  Lexical  fie  sis  should 
be  secondary  to  intuition  or  inalgbt.ead  oda- 
flamatory  of  it,  never  its  master,  bogie 
should  not  rtstrlct  reason,  but,  being*  lad  by 
intnltViTi,  interpret  U.  a.  *.  a. 

Harriette   Shattuck 


MORI!  OP  DANTE. 

Mr.  E.  T>.  Mead  of  Boston  Reads  a  Paper 
Before  the  Concord  S*e«-. 

'■TKCJAL   T'E«TaT<~h   TO  Tnt    IViniO   aUCOU.j 

Concord,  July  23.— There  was  a  good  artsn- 
dance  at  tbe  Hillside  chapel  this  morning  to 
hear  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston  lecture  on 
"Dante's  pi  art-  in  history  and  his  general  politi- 
cal sirnlflcanre."  He  dwelt  in  opening  on  ths 
universality  of  Dante's  interest  and  experience, 
picrurln?  him  as  a  man  of.  society, 
traveller,  man  of  learning,  politi- 
cian, theologian.  Scarc?ly  ever  was 
there  so  comprehensive  a  penlns.  He  then 
proceeded  to  treat  of  him  particularly  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  spirit  of  the  middle  apes.  I& 
the  works  of  Dame  the  mediaeval  spirit  found 
Its  highest  expression.  From  his  works,  better 
thsu  any  other,  may  be  be  learned  its  ciiaracitr- 
lstics  and  conditions.  Lowell  has  said  that 
one  almost  pets  to  feel  as  if  the  chief  rains 
of  contemporary  Italian  history  had  been  to  fur* 
ni«h  Dante's  poem  with  explanatory  footnossa. 
He  represents  tbe  medieval  life  as  Homer  repre- 
sents to  ns  the  prehUtcrlc  acre  of  Greece. 

He  spohe  of  Dante's  particular  relstloni  to  tbe 
Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  scholas- 
ticism, and  dwelt  especially  npon  tbe  form  as  as 
ouniuucUon  by  which  Dante  s  passional*,  Im- 
perious, Indipuant  Imsglnation  and  mystic  na- 
ture was  trained  to  self-control  and  to  definition, 
to  balance  and  judlctaloess  and  symmetry 
through  the  influence  of  the  cool,  comprehensive 
aud  scientific  intellects  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas. 

The  soul  of  the  Middle  Aces,  Dante  was  also. 
as  has  been  said,  the  first  of  the  moderns;  and 
hid  use  of  tiie  vulgar  torurue  and  his  other  great 
pioneering  efforts  were  dwelt  upon. 

Turning  to  Dante's  politics  and  general  politi- 
cal Influence  Mr.  Mead  presented  Dante  as  com- 
bining a  inn  *  with  his  Hebrew  conscience  aad 
Greek  Intellect  the  Roman  will  and  politi- 
cal talent.  His  Interest  in  "kingdom  com*" 
was  not  so  intense  as  hi*  interest  in  the  republkt 
of  Florence  and  In  the  general  political  reorgamV 
satlon  of  Italy  and  Europe.  The  close  relations  <r 
religious  and  political  ideals  were  dwelt  upon*, 
and  tbe  latter  part  of  the  lector*  was  devoted  a 
Dauts's  "De  Monarchia,"  which  is  the  great  ex- 

firosslon  of  bis  ton  dug  and  strlvtaj 
or  a  better  political  organisation,—  a, 
my  mind,  said  the  speaker,  on*  of  lit*  g re* ass, 
aud  most  significant  political  works  of  ail  thae, 
standing  at  the  halfwav  point  between  Plato > 
Republic  and  Kant's  2uiDCwlff*&  Frienen.  li 
closing,  he  mad*  practical  application*  of  Dan  art 
thought  and  conditions  of  our  own  thae. 


SHAKESPEARE   AT   CONCORD. 


Eer.  Dr.  Bartol  on  the  English 

Dramatist. 
Keen  Analysis  of  His  Mar- 
vellous Power. 


Traoat  omiraciAL  eomanroxpDrr.l 

COMCOltD.     July     23,   1887.      Before     the 

lecture  at  the  school  of  philosophy  began  tins 

forenoon,  Mr.  F.  H.  Banbo-o,  as  presiding  ofll- 

fc-Atejel-     ITlrT"  w>Oflu— WJ-     wulld    TMafTWulie     to 

create.  He  pas-*es  no  smoothing  nijoe  «i»er 
i&e  sadness  and  sin;  yet  life  n  Itiieresrlot" 
and  never  tiresome  on  his  page.  Only  by 
citing,  wedenote  him  truly  a*. 

Wblch  wTfr  In  the  hanoi  i-i  » titter  slm* 

lb*  ufiuiKUr)  ot  day," 
Tner*  are  acLs  and  scenes  from  his  pen  a*. 
dark  aud  dreadful  <*s  tiuman  experience  af- 
fords, but  n»  pessimism.  He  hoi  la  that  a 
aonu  is  the  core  and  best  reading  of  the  riddle 
of  nature.  He  renders  what  Is  ipourmul  into 
musle  in  the  rhythm  ol  tils  verse,  lie  keeps 
1  lie  harmony  at  Us  height,  even  for  ibe  fe  v 
of  bis  character*  thai  by  voluntary  death 
withdraw  from  the  suae.  Such  as  love- 
crazed  Ophelia  and  Oi hello,  "trerplexed 
in  Um  extreme."  Handel's  sallr*--  on  in 
present  snbere  contains  tho  loftiest  praise 
In  literature  of  the  earth's  c<>or!iy  frame,  and 
man,  "the  paracon  ot  animals,"  its  occupant: 
«o  subtly  interwoven  were  the  grace  ana  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  In  the  uoet's  mind.  He 
cannot  nelp,  as  an  spostls  exhorts,  making 
melody  In  his  heart,  and  with  nis  word*,  over 
Mod's  performance  In  the  areat  ciuhf,  as 
meanwhile  be  prepares  for  Die  Utile  Stratford 
Ibeaire.  so  named.  His  interpretation  I*  n 
chast  Oiii  or  his  own  encliani  nu-ji  and  charin. 

"HMD IT  tt.rnllBh  hi*  V>m't  «t  •)«. 

He  yielded  blrrvaelf  lo  the  pc'tout  whole." 

In  many  a  passage  he  dlsulay*  a  philosophic 
faculty  as  keen  as  lmmanuel  Karl  came  ;.t- 
terward  lo  exhibit.  But  be  chooses  the  mln- 
Sirel's  hnrp  rather  than  me  scholar's  gown. 

"Let's  be  no  atotefcs,  nor  no  ticx-Ki,  ]  rrav, 

Jlor  e*>  devote  to  Aristotle's,  finir*. 

A*  Ovid  b»  an  rmiCMt  r.tilt*  ai<jurrd; 

Tall  Wglc  *1in  •ciu»lni^nce  Unit  roil  have. 

A,pii  n  [fltatt  rhetoric  it  vom  common  l»h  . 

Mn.tc  ilJ  l»  e*T  are  lo  quiefceu  y 


The  n 


laHX)  t 


■  pity 


A  Philosophical  Ticnlc  ou  the 
Docket. 


j  QnO  juur  siomach  aervss  yon." 
Tnls  is  the  meanlna  of  Doetrr.  Whoever 
relieves  not  In  the  looj  spirit,  had  better  not 
try  to  be  a  poet.  Leonard L  tbe  Italian,  may 
v.  M'<-  lines  beclnmoK  with  a  capital,  eluier  to 
eoriTe»  bis  anuse  oi  life  ai'd  nature  like  that 
of  Scbnnenhatter  ana  Von  IlRMmann  ;  nut  his 
striims  ranle  and  «ereecb.  The  Latin  Lucre- 
tius may  Dud  sttifT  for  poetic  Jotuer  work  in 
the  tonuiiouj  atuins,  but  no  By m phonic 
poiTtls.  D'»c:;:aso(  curse  at  the  commence- 
ment ;ind  doom  st  tbe  end  have  In  them  uo 
eoDuura. 

"1  li*vd  ratrxr  hear  a  brazra  caratrck  iuroed, 
Or  a  ury  wheel  grate  ou  Hie  axleiree." 

PoJtry  in  the 

Celebration  ot  God  and  His  Work  1 

An  J  Shakespeare  beid  celebrate  r.  He  votes 
lor  the  universe  which  be  tunes.  The  ludic- 
rous figure  svMh  a  suftrsca  aualnit  It  may,  by 
courtesy,  be  called  a  philosopher,  he  is  not 
Inspired  by  the  muse.  Shakes  pear***  plea  Is 
potent  because,  as  tbe  old  Orpheus 
made  the  sticks  and  stones  dance, 
so  this  new  one  constrains  every 
creatur*.    the   simplest   or    worst.      Auarey 

choir,  in  svbloh  Lorenzo  tells  Jessie*  ibe 
smallest  or:>  takes  part.  Our  bard  is  lyrical, 
1'ke  his  own  lars  or  niKbtlngale,  or  ony  soli- 
tary bird  amona  the  branches.  His  soios  are 
unmatched.  But  in  his  combined  cnaracter* 
izaiioo,  bis  orchestra  is  peculiar  and  un- 
approachable. There  are  in  Its  toues  and  in- 
struments ol  awful  pitch,  dismal  toc^ms  ot 
hate,  flarlDf  trumpeis  ot  battle.  Sorrow 
shrieks  Oie-Hke  and  evil  trrowls.  like  some 
bassoon  lo  the  grand  ctmeert;  but  )oj  and 
jobii**.  royal  violins,  a  solid  mass  In  tbe 
travelling  troupe,  hold  i-n.  sweep  alons  and 
prevail  over  mo  din  ol  trouble  and  mu. 
which,  somehow,  ay  contrast  ot  occasional 
dissonanee.  Is  Induoed  to  enhance-  the  general 
bllsslnl  stimulus.  Shakespe.tr*  (Uvea  us  no 
picked  and  dainty  morsel  and  tidbit 
at  the  board,  rie  makes,  and  unaer- 
atanas  his  business  is  to  spreau  a 
feast  and  festival  ol  the  whole 
ot  Ufa.  He  is  a  mouthpiece  for  virtue's  sur- 
passing strain,  but  not  an  ornan  of  tn*  Holt 
Ghost  alone-  Bather  tn  voice  ibo  world  aplrlt 
U  be  born,  and  naught  les*  than  ib*  mocking 
bird  ol  all  existence  can  b*  b*.  To  use  ham- 
let's phrase,  be  aoiinos  nature  "from  ber 
lowest  noie  to  the  top  of  her  compass."  He 
Is  dramatic. a  or. tug  nts  nun  on  ho  entire  tram?, 
and  In  no  romp.inv  beside  is  there  such  a 
liom  tor  number  ana  bravery.  \\  lib  wuat 
mnimand  this  Imperial  manager  nud  well 
skilled  conductor  assembles  his  perlormera, 
rerMiades  them  lino  tilt  lr  parts,  cnuplt-s 
them  in  his  train,  fits  tbelr  passions  toseiber, 
Iftiers  their  affections  or  sets  them  by  the 
ears,  and  convinces  us  acalo,  as  the  Lord  said 
at  tbe  beginning,  thai  all  he  makes  is 
good  and  what  Is  reckoue"  bad 
or  terrible  has  reason  lo  he. 
Macbeth  Is  a  pessimist  when  overwhelmed 
with  misfortune  and  by  sin,  ABd  In  tual  condi- 
tion spying:  "Life'*  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a 
poorpiaver;  a  brlet  cau  He;  tale  told  by  an 
Idiot,  siknilyinp  noihlne."  But  Shakespeare 
acarce  puis  ins  own  sentence  ln;o  the  mouth 
ol  one  ol  his  worst  characters,  though  the 
iron  potent  reviling  ot  eii^teuce  txum  be 
lo  ihe Iidvi. 

Neat  in  these  values  of  bbakespeare.  If  we 
Inquire  how  ibis  pieasloa  or  recoucliinc  effect 
is  produced,  wc  msy  find  It  lamely  In  our 
poet's  quality  ot  lieaJth.  He  does  not  nit  tn 
tbe  house  to  mope  and  moan,  "sicklied  o'er 
with  tbe  pale  cast  ol  thought."  out  Is  nhve 
and  acUve,  out  ot  aoors,  counted  In  wnerever 
auftht  Is  going  on.  How  wide  the  pit  or 
parquet  lb  his  the  aire  1     He  "crama 

Within  this  wooden  pit  Ibe  vr-T  c*J<]U«B 
That  .11.)  aJlngtil  it*  alt  at  AglDCourt." 

Whence,  oot  from  bis  own  vital  exuberance  is 
(■•the  •pring 
VTrten  rrooo-r>ltd  April,  drewfj  in  all  jiU  mm. 
Hitb  t<ut  a  spirit  ot  r«mb  to  avfrnhina. 
That  Lea*)  baiuro  l*u*b*u  and  t«prd  wltb  him,'* 

"Slckneta,"  said  Emerson  to  me.  "is  detest- 
able "  IVe  tnuii  ruak*  the  best  of  u  with 
«■*»»  *r,fi  »ympm',»  -la-c^^tvrtitrc^i ....-» 
Included,  in  our  huuisa  and  Mds.  But  w*  ar* 
Dot  bound  to  admire  or  perus*  sick  boos.*. 
I  i.nusiiiot.  |  Lei  us  all  advocate  aoa  pracilo* 
mind  cure  id  what  we  writ*  aod  read.  "You 
maks  me  sick."  tsto  Edward  Everett  to  ao 
Importunate      solicitor,      beaging     hiss     to 
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deliver  an  oration.  lo  to  »eu 
ana  to  snake  well  it  im  rale  for 
whatever  comes  to  the  custom  bone*  tf  let- 
ters. Keep  ram  of  dueate  to  the  abase  of 
printed  paper  Id  everlasting  Quarantine. 
Caneidatee  l^r  an  error  are  not  admitted; 
Uiey  do  not  pas*  moaier  II  they  have  aDT 
complain.  Ho  In  toe  war  wltb  error  and  lo- 
laulry,  let  a*  bare  aouno  and  able  soldiers. 

Aaiaat  Amerteasi  AmtBs*re 
Emerson  Is  as  conspicuous  lor  health  as  be  Is 
preeminent  In  Imaginative  lore*.  Bat  Emer- 
■onis  ooU  a.  celestial  visitor,  a  temporary 
guest  In  the  boose,  never  a  quae  natural!  zea 
citizen  of  tbls  world,  tut  angel  all  through. 
bbakespaare  bad  taken  out  bis  naturaliza- 
tion piperi.  "Ball  fellow,  well  ihl'T,"  Kibe 
aaluie  between  bini  and  everybody.  Haw- 
thorne  Is  dramatic*  but  a  funeral  proeesslou 

tnhttsollii  columns  t*  always  ia  sight.  He 
ins  ntmotpUTC.  with  a  smell  of  I  be 
ctuinterv.  Victor  Hugo,  eten 
jrf«et      aosebre      sketches, 

name*  try  the  ttcctow  pulsa  of  bis  lib- 
erty and  love.  Balxao,  more  profound  and 
original.  Is  melancholy,  like  a  mourner  at  a 
hler.  Miake-pjare  surprises  ;ilt.  save  limner, 
Ms  equal.  In  tuH  salutary  trait,  lie  Is  as 
good  as  any  mineral  sprlnc.  SentlineDt 
enough  ne  baa,  but  no  alline  sentlmentallsm. 
His  wiiches  are  lively  and  cheery;  bis 
fairies,  sorites;  his  villains,  robust  and  in 
good  ease.  They  live  up  In  arms,  and  ex- 
pire with  sat  teeth.  His  devils  no  for- 
ward, not  back,  on  themselves.  "I 
must  die ;"  aald  a  woman  to  Aaron 
Burr.  "Madame,"  be  answered,  "at  least  die 
game."  "What  shall  I  rto,"  Raid  a  bereaved 
mother  to  Dr.  Kirk  land.  "Work,"  was  his 
reolv.  What  au  opera,  or  play,  wrought,  our 
supreme  play  wrignt  presents  I  how  he 
mase;  his  inU'riocutors  -com  and  swear  and 
fielir.  but  uoi  whimper  I  It  Is  recorded  of 
jesus  ihat  he  was  hungry,  tblrstv,  weary, 
and  with  no  place  to  lay  his  bead,  but  he 
was  not  among  the  sick,  when  one  of  his 
own  health  be  healed.  Lazarus  was  sick. 
He  raised  him  from  the  dead ;  but.  id  hie  turn 
a'id  time,  wiib  God's  help,  be  arose.  This 
salubrity  Shakespeare  'hares  Kith  Scott, 
who,  Carlyie  (master  of  the  art -to  disparage) 
says,  bad  on  m«i-,a<e.  But  the  creator  will 
tWar*WfrcJi~nir  *^ng1'W:MVhhninwljTVrJV 
we  aee  the  reflec:Ion  of  the  great 
cntraldeed.  botonfr  In  the  important  and 
coutrolliug  characters,  but  Id  all  characters 
In  hie  and  all  Institution*,  In  the  famllv  In 
civil  society  aa  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the 
ruling  cla»s«v.  ThU  art  is  (hat  wiitcfi  reflects 
the  central  unity  in  each  oue  of  Hie  details. 
Prof,  harru  Illustrated  mis  from  Beethoven, 
who  never  lias  only  one  nan,  with  all 
the  rest  as  a  counterpart,  or  reaction 
from  the  aria,  but  each  part  exists  as  au 
lime  pen  dent  inolvldualliy  and  presents  us 
Us  independent  version  ni  the  ceutr.il  theme. 
This  Is  high  art,  art  tnnt  presents  the  total  nt 
the  real  world,  uoi  a  meie  abstract  world.  So 
Prof.  H  irrls  praired  l>r.  Bartot  id  saying  that 
Shakespeare  had  taken  out  his  naturalization 
t>ai>er».  SpeaKlnr  of  Shakespeare's  sounets, 
Prof.  Harris  said  that  no  one  yet  reads 
them  oo  clearly  that  he  can  see  the  unity  of 
ineir  ihouybL  Shakespeare  has  put  his 
deepest  meaning  In  them,  aad  tbey  are  read 
mostly  by  mystics,  who  find  In  them  soma 
thing  deeper  then  almost  any  mystical  pntl- 
osophy.  l'rof.  Harris  auuued  to  itio 
course  of  l'rof.  Palmer  of  Harvard 
in-  recently  tk.ng  .Shakespeare's  son- 
nets Into  els  class  And  analyzing  them 
to  show  that  they  contained  the  three-fold 
doctrine  of  personal  Immortality.  He  thinks 
Hint  iTi-.r.  Ealmer  has  reached  a  wonderful 
inalslit  and  that  his  result*  should  be  puo 
Ibi.ed  to  tne  world.  Two  elements  we  In- 
volved lu  a  poetic  production— the  tinder- 
utandlQg  \i  hich  produces  and  the  under«iaud- 
liij;  to  which  11  li  .-.cdrosxed.  This  ral*es  the 
q>i.-9i.jon,  a  hat.  would  n.ipnen  If  a  person  with 
lull  ulte  power  of  rspres-ion  should  ad uTo.^JL- 
v.  nil  so  tnAnli*  itnrtersianajng.  It  hut  a 
fragment  wvro  given,  the  latter  would  under- 
stand tne  whole.  It  Is  people  of  the  latter 
clns*  they  are  trying  to  make  nt  the  school  of 
philosophy.  They  are  trying  to  train 
them  so  that  from  a  little  thev  cau 
discover  the  umtv  of  the  wuole.  Shake- 
speare read  a  volume  frnm  some  old 
wrltor  and,  with  oDly  a  few  sentences, 
he  ?a\v  all  it  involved.  It  grew  Into  the  great 
world-:ree  Ygdrasll,  with  ail  its  leaves  and 
brandies-,  all  human  Institutions  the  family 
and  the  state,  came  out.  and  the  spiritual  lu- 
st t  tut  ions  also.  Shakespeare  coula  make 
ail  these  out  of  a  little  tblog.  Just  as 
Agasslz  could  tell  the  whole  ot  a  fish  by 
seeing  a  single  scale,  or  Cuvier  conld  recon- 
struct a  whole  animal  by  seeing  but  one 
hone.  The  school  alms  to  develop  such  an 
understanding  that.  If  but  a  fragment  la 
given,  the  pupil  can  see  the  whole. 

Monday  forenoon,  Mr.  Sanboru  will  lee  lore 
on  "Social  science  Id  Plato  and  Aristotle." 
and  in  the  evening,  Buv.  Ceorge  w.  Cooke  of 
Dedbam  on  "Browning's  Dramatic  Genius." 
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Bart <il  dwelt  uoon  Sbakspere's  presentation  of 
women,  bis  originality,  liu  power  ot  expres- 
sion, and  closed  by  saying:  "There are  the  two 
volumes.  We  lay  the  human  bible  beside  the ' 
divine." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  discussion  by 
Professor  Harris  followed  the  lecture,  Shak- 
spere,  he  said,  neglected  other  unities,  because 
ho  had  originated  a  deeper — the  unity  of  re- 
flection. His  art  reflected  the  central  deed 
in  each  one  of  the  dotails.  Profea-or  Harris 
thought  that  Professor  Pulmcr  bad  attained  a 
wonderful  insight  in  showing  that  the  sonnets 
of  Shaksptre  contained  the  three-fold  doctrine 
of  personal  immortality.  t-hakspere,  be  con- 
tinued, read  a  book  from  some  old  author  and 
with  a  few  sentences  he  saw  all  that  it  involved. 
The  School  of  Philosophy  aimed  to  develop 
such  an  understanding  that  if  but  a  fragment 
were  given,  tho  pupil  could  see  the  whole. 

The  lectures  tomorrow  will  be :  Forenoon — 
"Social  Science  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,"  by 
Mr.  Sanborn;  evening — "Browning's  Dra- 
matic Genius,"  by  'the  Rev.  George  Willis 
Cooke  of  Dedham. 

Boston   Post,    July  26 

CONCORD'S    WISE    MEN 


ASTIQUE      ORIGIN      OP     MODERN 
SOCIAL    SCIENCE 


Paper  from  Mr.  l'rnnk  U.  Sanborn— The 
Politics  of  Pinto  and  Aristotle  Compared 
with  Modern  Politics. 


Concoud,  July  25.— [Special.]— Mr.  P.  B. 
San'oorn  lectured  before  the  School  of  Philoso- 
phy this  morning  on  "Social  Science  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle."    He  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  we  should  find  the 
germs  of  modern  social  science  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  Plato's  mind.  Ethics  was  the 
social  science,  and  this  was  true,  economics 
being  but  a  brunch  of  that;  and  that  extension 
of  economics  uuder  the  guidance  of  Ethics, 
which  we  now  saw  going  ou,  especially  in 
America,  would  doubtless  have  boen  very 
acceptable,  both  to  Aristotle  und  to  Pluto. 
The  first  definition  of  Wealth  in  its  modern 
sigiiiiicar.ee  of  Social  Welfare,  appeared  in  a 
dialogue  ascribed  to  Plato,  the  "Eryxias";  and 
the  first  actual  and  clear  definition  of  Wealth 
in  its  economic  sense  was  given  by  Aristotle  in 
his  Xichomacheaii  Ethics. 

Mr.  banborn  contrasted  the  "vice"  of  the 
politics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — their  exaggera- 
tion of  the  notion  that  the  citizen  existed  for 
the  good  of  the  State,  and  not  for  his  own 
culture  and  happiness — with  the  merit  of 
modern  politics — the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual in  tho  mass  of  mankind.  The  latter 
he  illustrated  by  the  "extreme  example"  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Social  Science,  on  its  theoretical  side,  Mr. 
Sanborn  defined  us  that  form  of  methodized 
knowledge  which  had  to  do  with  man  living 
in  organized  communities  rather  than  M'ith 
man  in  the  abstract.  On  its  practical  side, 
it  was  the  application  of  this  knowedge,  onee 
acuuired,  to  the  welfare  of  these  communities 
and  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  In 
the  latter  form  it  often  took  the  guise  of 
philanthropy,  yet  it  was  not  a  sentiment 
aloue,  but  the  reasonable  and  deliberate  de- 
velopment of  a  sentimont  into  a  rule  of  life. 

Having  defended  sentiment  from  the  de- 
crial too  much  in  fashion  among  onr  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  having  found  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  life  was  founded  upon  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Sauborn  said  that  it  was  a  capital 
fault  in  Plato  thut  he  did  violence  to  the  sen- 
timents in  his  chimerical  Republio;  and  that 
it  was  to  the  credit  of  Aristotle  that  he  per- 
ceived and  renounced  some  of  these  chimeras 
of  Plato,  such  as  the  community  of  wealth  and 
of  wives  among  the  higher  classes.  Mr.  San- 
born continued : 

Aristotle's  view  of  all  practical  questions  is 
much  sounder  tliun  Plato's,  und  ru.-u  more  npon 
the  observed  condition  o(  things  In  the  small 
States  which  they  alone  knew.     Ilia  work  on  Poll- 
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tics  is  in  part  a  .-Social  Science  treatise,  and  so  It 
his  great  book  of  Kthics,  while  that  fragment 
ascribed  to  Arlsiotle  which  bears  the  title  of  Eco- 
nomics, falls  entirely  into  the  depsrtment  of  the 
Social  Sciences.  To'thls  also  belong  the  specula- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Platoon  theoilginof  gov- 
ernments. Plato,  somewhat  at  variance  with 
his  usual  spirit,  seems  to  place  the  origin 
of  social  organization  among  men  too  much  in 
economlo  considerations ;  but  this  is  perhaps  for 
the  pnrpoie  of  bringing  out,  as  he  does  very 
clearly,  the  social  value,  based  on  economic  ad- 
vantages, of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  capacities.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
traces  socihI  organization  back  to  the  original  Im- 
pulses of  man,  implanted  by  nature,  and  lnde- 
Cendent  of  economic  considerations.  This  enables 
i...  to  oppose  strenuously  Plato's  community 
of  v-Its  and  of  other  good  things 
[laughter]  and  to  modify  Plato's  com- 
plete subordination  of  tho  individual 
to  the  State.  He  saw  no  harm  or  wrong,  how- 
ever, In  the  subordination  of  whole  classes  of 
persons,  such  as  salves  and  foreigners,  to  other 
classes,  who  should  control  and  use  tbeni  as  "ani- 
mated tools"— his  own  expression,  lie  also  fell 
Into  the  common  error  or  his  time  and  of  all 
■antiquity — tliat  usury  for  money  was  unjust. 

Plato,  alter  laying  down  (In  the  Second  Book  of 
his  Republic)  how  a  State  or  civil  community 
originated,  and  what  its  best  form  is,  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  Ideal  State  degenerates,  by  course 
of  time,  successively  into  a  "tiiuocracy,"  aa 
"oligarchy,"  a  "democracy,"  and  finally  Into  a 

"tyranny."  All  these  changes,  each  worse 
than  the  other,  lie  ascribes  to  growlug 
wealth  and  the  consequences  of  unre- 
sisted private  ownership.  His  theory 
of  the  original  Slate,  as  given  In  the  Republic,  Is 
different  trow  that  given  in  the  Laws.  The  Re- 
public gives  the  development  of  an  industrial 
community;  the  1-nns  set  forth  the  rise  and 
progress  of  State  authority :  and  both  forms  of  the 
commonwealth  are  milted  under  Plato's 
complex  theocratic  system,  which  is  sketched 
out  poetically  In  the  Republic  and 
detailed  more  prosaically  in  the  Laws. 
Against  this  theocracy,  which  Plato  called 
"aristocracy,"  the  "horse  sense."  bo  leu  than  the 
analytical  and  logical  understanding  of  Aristotle 
revolted;  and  he  wrote  his  Politics  as  a  reply  to 
l'liito.  Yet  the  points  of  resemblance  In  the  two 
social  philosophers  were  more  than  their  points  of 
difference,  ltotji  philosophers  base  their  Institu- 
tions on  chattel  slavery;  !>oth  declare  the  practical 
inferiority  of  women,  though  Plato  provides  for 
their  up) il ting:  both  denounce  interest  upon 
money  lent  us  a  crime  against  nature;  and  both 
are  blind  to  that  community  and  solidarity  of 
States  towards  which  civill;jillon  tends — Tenny- 
son's "Parliament  of  Man  and  Federation  of  the 
World." 

Mr.  Sanborn  here  quota*.  Plato's  first  theory 
of  a  State,  as  given  in  the  Republio  through 
Socrates  us  spokesman,  and  proceeded: 

Aristotle,  criticising  this  theory  or  image  of  a 
primitive  State,  fays:  "As  if  a  State  were  estab- 
lished merely  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  tile, 
rather  than  tor  the  sake' of  the  flood  1"  And  then 
he  adds  to  Pluto's  original  four  citizens  the 
soldier,  the  judge,  the  rich  man  and  the  ruler, 
making  eight  instead  ot  four,  but  these  he  classi- 
fies or  names .  differently  from  Plato. 
His  original  elements  are:  (1)  The  food- 
producing  class,  or  husbandmen;  (2)  the 
mechanics  and  artisans ;  (3)  me  merchants,  both 
wholesale  and  retail;  '-»>  the  serfs  and  laborers; 
(C)  the  warriors;  niiihe  judicial  officers and  law- 
yers; (7;  the  wealthy,  «liu  minister  to  the  Mate 
with  their  properly ;  (8)  tho  magistrates;  "for  the 
Stale,"  he  says,  "cannot  exist  without  rulers." 

Mr.  Sanborn  next  quoted,  from  the  Laws, 
Plato's  secoud  theory  of  un  original  govern- 
ment. In  this  the  divine  element  in  til* 
origin  of  government,  which  was  lacking  in 
the  theory  pro|M>unded  in  the  Republic,  is 
abundantly  supplied.  Mr.  Sanborn  proceeded: 
Aristotle,  who  cannot  forbear  antagonising 
Plato  in  every  political  conception,  begins  his 
Politics  with  a  slur  upon  Pluto's  Statesman,  and 
then  proceeds  to  push  a  more  fundamental  dis- 
tinction underneath  these  two  versions  of  State 
formation,  lie  says  ihsl  for  the  erigin  of  a  State 
there  must  he:  First,  union  of  those  who  cannot 
exist  without  each  other,  as  the  man  and  the 
woman,  so  Unit  the  State  when  established 
may  bo  continued;  second,  union  ot  those 
who  by  nature  rule  and  those  who  by 
nature  are  subject— that  Is,  ot  master  and  slave. 
This  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  union  of  nun 
and  wile,  for  "nature  lias  uiudo  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  fcniuie  nud  the  slave,  though  barbarians 
make  none— t  hey  are  a  community  of  slaves, 
whether  male  or  female."  Out  of  these  two  re- 
lations, Aristotle  goes  on  to  sav,  the  family 
arises;  the  onion  of  families  produces) 
a  village,  und  "when  several  villages  are 
united  In  one  community,  perfect  In  form  and 
large  enough  to  he  self-snuiclng,  or  neerlyko,  the 
State  comes  Into  existence."  The  State  is  logically 
prior  to  the  family,  and  still  more  la  the  Slats 
prior  to  the  iudivldn.il.  The  State  is  and  must  be 
self-suillctng,  aud  It  can  do  for  and  with  Indi- 
vl  uals  whnt  it  pleases. 
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It  wu.i  in  this  "view  of  the  State,  carried  to  still 

greater  extreme,  tliat  Plato  undertook  to  give  his 
iiiiglnary  commonwealth  such  unlimited  powers 
over  tiie  citizens.  The  great  mass  of  them  was  to 
be  ruled  by  the  wise  und  select  guardians,  wbo 
could  do  much  as  they  pleased  with  the  posses- 
sions of  the  multitude;  while  among  these  guar- 
dians themselves  there  was  to  be  a  community 
of  property  and  of  women — that  is,  no  one 
guardian  was  to  have  any  special  wife 
of  bis  own,  bnt  access,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  all  the  wives  of  the  guardian  class. 
Tbe  assumed  reason  for  this  Is  that  there  may  be  a 
selection  of  tho  parents  for  the  children  of  tbe 
guardians;  and  along  with  ft  went  another  regtv 
Utlon — that  no  mother  shonld  be  allowed  to  know 
her  own  child  aud  that  deformed  and  Inferior 
children  should  be  destroyed.  Ik*  assumed  oc*- 
sequence  was  to  be  tliat  the  guardians  would  live 
more  unitedly,  because  they  would  have  fewer 
matters  about  whioh  they  could  quarrel— -possess- 
ing neither  property,  nor  wives,  nor  children, 
about  which,  as  Suerates  remarks,  most  of  the 
quarrels  In  life  take  place. 

The  objections,  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  which  Aris- 
totle offered  to  this  preposterous  arrangement 
were  ull  based  upon  expediency  and  none  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  nature  in  the  dearest  relations  of 
ItfV 

Kxcept  in  a  few  things,  Arlsiotle  was  very 
modern  In  bis  social  science,  both  he  mid  l'liito 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  compulsory  education. 
In  Aristotle  was  found  the  germ  of  our  common 
sebonl.  lu  Plato  was  found  the  germ  of  political 
equality  for  women.  Both  philosophers  wished 
the  State,  not  to  take  Us  hands  on  the  citizens,  but 
to  lay  tliem  on  more  paternally.  Mr.  Sunburn 
then  proceeded  to  give  some  of  the  uuuiy  details 
of  social  organization  given  by  Aristotle. 
Amoug  them  were  his  excluslou  of 
usury  and  monopolies;  his  insistence  upon 
equality  in  all  things,  ii  lu  any  thing;  his  setting 
lurth  of  the  succession  of  political  forms  in  the 
aiiciout  world,  and  his  opinion  that  n  government 
of  trio  middle  class  was  (lie  safest  of  practical  gov- 
ernments; his  appeal  lor  such  regulation  by  Ian 
as  would  prevent  the  acquisition  of  fortunes  by 
office  holding,  and  his  Iwlief  that  the  property 
ami  Incomes  oi  the  rich  should  be  protected. 

The  Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke  of  Dedliam 
lectured  in  the  evening  ou  "liruwntng's 
Dnuuatic  Genius.'*  A  few  paragraphs  from 
his  highly  interesting  treatment  of  his  subject 
are  here  given. 

Browning  is  usually  called  a  dramatic  poet;  but 
only  a  small  part  of  his  poetry  answers  to  any  truo 
deiinltioii  ot  the  drama.  As  lias  been  well  asserted 
before  this  school  i  Mr. W.  <).  Partridge  on  "Goethe 
as  n  Playwright" >,  a  fnie  drama  "effectively  ex- 
cludes all  subjects  containing  collisions  which  are 
fought  out  within  tho  breast  of  the  individual, 
or  lu  philosophical  und  mural  discussion 
with  others.  Moral  collisions  that  lead  to  no 
outward  action,  but  only  to  monologues  or  con- 
versations, are  essentially  nndraiuatlc."  If  this 
definition  is  a  Correct  one,  only  tour  of  Brown- 
ing's poems,  "Strafford,"  "King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  "The  Return  of  the  Druses"  gild  "A 
Blot  ou  the*;  'Scutcheon,"  can  t>e  uccepuM  as  an- 
swering to  the  true  Idea  of  tho  drama;  and 
neither  of  these  poems  ranks  among  his  greater  or 
more  characteristic  works. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Browning  re- 
gnrdt  himself  us  a  dramatic  poet,  and  tliat  in  one 
ot  his  poems  he  has  culled  himself  a  "writer  of 
plays."  Ho  has  described  the  short  poems  of  one. 
of  his  volumes,  which  are  not  eveu  distinctively 
dramatic  lu  torin,  as  "being,  though  for  tbe  most 
part  lyric  in  expression,  always  dramatic  iu  prin- 
ciple, and  so  lusuv  utterances  of  so  many  imagi- 
nary persons,  not'1  bis. 

It  will  be  butter,  without  doubt,  to  accept 
Browning's  own  definition  of  his  work,  and  to  re- 
card  him  as  a  dramatic  poet,  although  in  a  criti- 
cal sense  he  almost  always  fails  to  justify  bis 
right  to  that  name.  Thut  be  should  call  himself  a 
dramatic  poet  Indicates  that  the  dramatic  spirit 
of  our  time  is  other  than  that  of  the  age  of  Snak- 
spere,  and  that  tbe  world  Is  turning  irom  what 
is  merely  external  to  what  is  at  the  sources  of  in- 
dividual being.  Tbe  method  of  Sliakspere  was 
subjective,  the  method  of  Browning  la  subjective: 
the  one  interpreted  humanity  by  the  means  of 
dramatic  action,  the  other  Interprets  the  motives 
of  the  individual  man  by  tbe  means  of  the  mono- 
logue. 

Browning  has  himself  deacrilwd  tbe  objective 
poet  iu  one  who,  "in  ids  appeal  to  the  aggregate 
human  mind,  chooses  to  deal  with  the  doings  of 
men;  the  result  of  which  dealing  Is  wlrat  we  call 
dramutto  poetry."  Here  he  has  accepted  the 
Shaksperean  as  tbe  true  form  of  dramatic  poetry; 
and  tbe  dramatic  or  objective  poet,  in  bis  own 
words,  as  "one  whose  endeavor  is  to  reproduce 
things  external  with  Immediate  reference 
to  the  common  eye  and  apprehension  of 
his  fellow-men."  Browning  u  by  nature  a 
subjective  poet,  or  one  who  deals  with  the  motives 
of  uieu  and  not  with  tholr  actions.  He  Is  almost 
exclusively  Concerned  with  the  toward  thoughts, 
the  emotions  and  the  deep-lying  motives  which  are 
at  the  very  source  of  Individual  being.  He  does 
not  bring  men  Into  conflict  with  each  other  In 
order  to  interpret  their  characters  by  the  means 
of    action ;    but    his    favorite    method    Is  that  of 
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•tmirele  of  the  hlgbur  with  the  lower  nstnre  In 
mun,  (Ue  strngirio  which  result.  becnQM  man  feel* 
that  he  ought  to  rcallz.  for  himself  a  dentin? 
other  than  that  of  sensual  gratification,  i.  the 
source  of  hi*  dramatlo  conflict.. 

When  Drowning  proceed*  to  say  that  "little  else 
la  worth  study"  save  tlie  development  of  a  soul,  he 
hat  flTcn  tu  the  secret  of  his  own  Interest  in  the 
poetic  tilde  of  life,  and  the  key  to  hit  dramatic 
method.  The  deTelopment  of  a  soul,  and  the 
mood  which  Is  the  Inmost  ex|>re*.lon  of 
that  soul,  are  the  subject*  of  Rrownlnc't 
poetry.  Tlie  soul's  mood  he  does  not  de- 
scribe In  the  manner  of  the  essayist,  and  he  does 
not  Interpret  It  In  conflict  with  other  soolo  as  doe* 
the  dramatist;  but  he  lots  it  meditate  aloud  in  such 
a  way  its  to  bring  all  its  hidden  motives  to  light. 

Mr.  Cook,  quoted  from  many  of  Brown- 
ini;'*  poem"  >»  illustration  of  bin  dramatic 
quality— chioflv  from  "Pipim  PoBsea''  and 
"The  Kinc  and  tho  Book."  In  conclusion,  be 
■aid: 

Sonic  of  the  more  ardent  adajlrer*  of  Ttrownln(t 
have  claimed  Unit  bo  if  the  preatest  drunmtic  poet 
since  Sliakspevr.  If  this  ►latcmmt  means,  that 
Ill-owning  is  to  he  compared  with  Slmkspero,  it 
uiiut  at  quite  too  much;  If  It  means,  that  he  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  English  dramatlo 
poets  of  the  lust  two  centurloa,  tlM 
connmrison  is  no  vrrv  luph  prnlse.  Ho  ha*  done 
*  liiJliIv  Interesting  and  imnortant  work  In  a  man- 
ner of  Ids  own ;  and  with  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent. The  talk  about  8h*knpere  Is  not  very  help- 
tul  in  understanding  Urowninc:  and  the  putting 
the  two  together  confuses  things  which  are  not 
alike. 
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PHILOSOPHERS    IN    COUNCIL 


Social    Science   in    Plato    and 
Aristotle. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  Explains 
Their  Systems. 


Rev.     George     "W.    Cooke    on 
Browning*a    Poetry. 


ImOM  OUB   IPSCIU.  COBIlEira«DLfT.l 

Cokcord,  Jaiy  25,  JEST.  Tlie  bour  lor  tbo 
Browuloc  read  lug  tomorrow  alceroooo,  by  tbe 
BrowoincClub  of  ^.ValUiarn.  will  be  2:30,  iu- 
i  time  for  It  be- 
J  Mrs.  i).  Lntb- 
»,op''i»**-»Jiiiiodophical''ji(cnlc"  on  the  old  Haw- 
thorne place  next  door,  which  la  to  continue 
from  4  to  7.  Rev, 'Mr.  iiusb  ot  Concord  pre- 
sided at  tbe  forenoon  aesslou  ol  the  school 
today,  as  the  usual  presiding  officer.  Mr.  F. 
13.  Sao  bom,  was  in  tbe  lecturer'*  chair,  to 
lecture  on  "Social  Scleuco  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle." The  books  principally  used,  said  Mr. 
Baoboru,  ..s  authority  lor  the  views  pre- 
sented, were  Plato's  "Republic"  and 
Aristotle's  "Politics,"  alihoui*h  other 
treatises  had  also  been  drawn  upon-  Mr. 
Sanborn  opened  bis  subject  by  aaylajr.  that 
aUhouch  what  we  call  social  science,  like  lis 
most  fully  developed  braoch,  political  econ- 
omy, is  a  very  modern  thing,  we  shall  yet  And 
tho  germs  of  it  Id  those  great  thinkers  of 
Athous,  the  poetic  master  and  tbe  logical  dis- 
ciple of  the  academy,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Especially  shall  we  discover  In  Aristotle, 
though  only  a  small  part  of  his  writings  have 
come  down  to  us.  clear  dcfliiltions  aod  views 
which  are  Just  when  taken  under  tne  condi- 
tions of  Greek  lite.  In  his  mind  ethics  was 
the  social  science,  and  tni*  is  true,  economics 
being  hut  a  branch  of  mat;  and  Qui  exten- 
sion of  economies,  ucder  the  cuidanco  of 
utlilcs,  which  v.e  now  sen  koIuk  on.  «eo*clallv 
in  America,  would  doubtless  have  been  very 
•iceplable  to  boih  Anatolia  and  Plato.  The 
Orst  definition  of  wealth,  in  lis  modorn  sIcoiQ- 
eftneo  Of  social  welrare.  appears  in  tbe  dia- 
logue. "The  Kryxias,"  ascribed  to  Plato,  aod 
ihellrst  ethical  auu 

Clear  Definition  of  Wealth 
in  Its  economic  sense  Is  given  by  Aristotle  in 
bis  Vicomacbean  Ethics,  "Wo  call  wealin 
eTerything  whose  value  is  measured  by 
money"— that  is,  by  the  established  currency 
of  tbe  place.  Tbe  author  of  tho  pseudo-Pla- 
tonlo  ■•Eryxlas"  makes  Socrates  say:  "Wha' 
e«r  Is  useful  to  us  Is  wealth;  whatever  ,*" 
notuieful  to  us  Is  not  wealth."  By  *-u»"  * 
meant  the  general  community,  both  rial* 
and  Aristotle  Insist  very  strongly  In  the  "Re-° 
public."  the  "Laws"  aoo  the  "Politics  "  on 
the  paramount  interest  of  this  yeueral  com-' 
muoliy— ihe  ciiy  or  state— over  all  private  or 
Individual  interests.  Indeed,  the  vice  of  their 
politics  is  this,  that  thoy  carry  too  far 
•nd  mocn  larther  tbun  their  country- 
men did  In  general,  the  uoii  on 
that  the  citizen  exists  for  tbe  «.  km 
ol  tbn  state,  ana  not  for  bis  own  culture  l  ud 
bipplness.  The  merit  ot  modern  politics,  >.  id 
ol  that  ex  tension  of  political  activity  which   i» 


the  practical  side  of  what  «e  loosely  c»'U 
"social  science,"  is  this,  that  tbey  have  de- 
veloped tbe  Individual  in  the    mass    or    mao- 


.Ke  the   clvlo 

uond  or  l  .  .  — »u^t  of  i  cal  inatuu- 
Uons.  Tbe  extreme  example  of  this  mayo* 
seun  In  our  American  democracy,  which 
within  our  own  time,  has  elevated  a  Berni* 
clas".  marKed  by  nature  with  all  those  brauds 
of  servitude  on  which  Aristotle  relied  for  the 
Just  authority  ol  chattel  slavery,  into  all  the 
privilege*  ol  the  citizen  in  our  Imperial  repub- 
lic; nod  yet  this  enfranchisement,  going  far  be- 
yond what  naked  political  Justice  would  bar* 
required.  Instead  of  weakening  our  govern- 
ment, has  left  It  stronger  than  ever  berore. 
1  he  same  enfranchisement  of  the  lowest  ele- 
ment in  the  stale  has  been  going  on  in  every 
European  country,  with  results  in  the  mala 
similar,  though  less  conspicuously  seen.  For 
the  permanence  of  governments  is  now 
greater  in  the  most  uneasy  parts  of  Europe 
than  It  was  anywhere  in  Ureece  during  the 
century  which  oegan  with  the  birtn  of  Plato, 
about  430  B.  C,  and  ended  with  the  death  of 
Aristotle  In  322,  B.  u  .Nor  would  the  perma- 
nence of  Plato's  Ideal  republic,  or  of  Aris- 
totle's more  sensibly  arranged  state,  nave 
been  ever  so  great  as  were  the  domination  of 
tyrants  and  oilg.trcnles  in  Sicily  and  Atbens, 
and  the  Macedonian  empire  Uurinu  their 
time.  These  contained  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  their  owo  downlall.  whereas 

The  ]tlcxlcrn  Democracy* 
toward  which  all  forms  ot  government  now 
tend  In  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  con- 
tains within  itseli  the  root  or  anchor  of  lis 
own  permencnee.  In  that  It  6eeks  the  r^f  of 
all  men,  rather  than  that  of  the  lew, ». 
these  so  called  commonwealths  pf  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
thoso  commonwealths  professed  to  seek  the 
pood  ol  all  tho-ie  few  and  select,  who  mlcnt 
inhabit  them,  not  excepting  the  slaves  and 
tree  mechanics,  on  wnom  Piaio  aod  Aristotle 
looked  down  from  a  vast  helgui  of  condescen- 
sion. These  philosophers  held  to  a  sort  of 
unconscious  representation,  by  virtue  of 
Wiilub  the  laborer,  tbe  chattel  and  the  woman 
had  tbelr  spokesman  and  delegates  In  the 
chosen  oodv  ot  who  or  rich  men  who  were  to 
control  all  inioss  In  (be  ideal  state. 

We  may  deiloe  social  science,  on  lis  theo- 
retic side,  as  that  form  of  methodized  knowl- 
edge which  has  to  do  with  men  living  In  or- 
ganized communities,  rather  than  with  man 
in  the  abstract.  On  Its  [.radical  side  It  Is  the 
application  oi  this  knowledge,  ouoe  acquired, 
to  the  welfare  of  tho^e  communities  aud  of 
tho  individuals  who  compose  mem.  In  its 
latter  form  It  often  takes  tne  guise  of  phtlfin- 
thropy;  yet  It  is  not  a  senthueut  alone,  but 
tho  reasoned  aud  deliberate  devolopmeut  of  a 
seutlmcnt  into  a  rule  of  lire.  It  is  too  mu'"' 
the  fashion  among  men  ot  our  Anglo-8axo 
race  to  uerry  oeotlmeut,  ns  il  it  were 
do i no  sweat  and  effervescent  social  pot- 
ion. Such  It  mar.  indeed,  become;  but 
sentiment.  In  lis  true  use,  u  the  spirit- 
ual sanitation  of  mankind.  The  whole 
fabric  of  human  life  being  louodea  upon  sen- 
::ui*n:;,  \\  »*.-*  c«">it«i  feuli  In  ri*'o  ths;  be 
did  vloleoce  to  tbera  in  his  chimerical  repub- 
lic, aud  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  Aristotle  that  he 
perceived  and  renounced  some  of  these 
chimeras  ol  Plato,  sucn  as  the  community  of 
wealth  and  wives  among  tbe  higher  classes 
who  were  to  bear  rule  and  perpetuate  sover- 
eignty In  tbe  ideal  state.  Plato,  lit  his  tpeeu. 
lailoo  with  origin  of  koveromeDis,  seems  to 
place  Ihe  origin  of  social  organization  among 
men  too  much  io  economic  considerations 
perh-ps  to  sbow  the  ad  vantage  of  the  division 
of  labor  and  the 

UlUtMtfw*  •<■  CaiMaltlao. 
But  Aristotle  Uaoes  social  organization  back 
to  the  social  impulse*  of  niaa.  Implanted  by 
nature  and  Independent  of  econemle  ooneieV 
eratlona.  This  enaMoa  him  to  oppose  Plato'* 
community  of  wives,  and  to  modify  the  ootn  pie  at 
subordination  ot  the  Individual  to  the  stata. 
But  be  eaw  no  wrong  In  the  .uborduutioa  of 
whole  classes,  such  as  slaves  or  lorelgaeTe,  to 


other  classes,  wtto  should  control  and  use 
them  as  "animated  tools."  This  error  was 
due  to  bis  difficulty  to  reconciling  command 
and  obedience  In  a  community,  a  difficulty 
which  Christianity  bas  done  more  to  sorve 
than  all  o'her  influences  cu.oDloeu.  '  Y.s_  *i«v 
fell  Into  tbe  common  error  ot  all  antiquity, 
that  usury  for  tnouey  was  unjust,  whlen  he 
defended  by  the  ridiculous  argument  that 
money  Is  sterile  and  cannot  breed  money, 
wnereas  sheep  and  cat  He  can  breed  tnelr 
kind.  Bat  it  la  upon  tbe  true  -nat- 
ure and  use  of  capital  In  tne  form 
of  credit  that  tbe  whole  structure 
of  modorn  progress  la  based.  Vet  Arl-ioU* 
fails  huopiiy  upon  the  true  distinction  of 
means  lor  tbo  acquisition  ol  wealth  which  he 
specifies  as  two,  natural  economy— burning, 
fishing,  pasturage,  farming  and  mining — and 
commercial  economv,  u.  which  natural 
products  are  exchanged  for  one  another, 
money  being  the  medium  and  standard  of  ex- 
change. Prom  this  surewd  elassiAcatien  It 
was  but  a  step  to  the  capitalisation  of  ex- 
changeable wealin  In  a  movable  form,  the 
motive  uowar  being  mat  very  usury  which 
Aristotle  condemned.  Tbe  political  sirucrore 
of  Greek  society,  with  small  states  and  no  ex* 
cesslve  wealifa  uninvested  with  land  or  vis- 
ible industry,  led  Aristotle  to  this  view  of 
usury. 

Mr.  Sanborn  then  considered  In  detail  the 
doctrines  of  the  state  held  by  Plato  aod  Aris- 
totle. The  former  shows  bow  bit  Ideal  de- 
generates Into  a  feudal  order,  then  Into  a 
warring  community  of  rich  and  poor  (or  an 
oligarchy  where  tbe  rich  govern),  then  into  a 
democracy  where  tbe  multitude,  poor,  ohooee 
their  rulers  by  lot;  finally  into  a  tyranny 
where  one  man  controls  everything.  Theee 
changes  no  ascribes  to  crowing  wealth.  Both 
Plaioand  Aristotle  base  their  insUiuUons  on 
chattel  slavery,  and  both  declare  tbe 

PravcUc-al  Inferiority  of  IVenia | 

both  denounce  Interest  on  money  lent.  Mm 
both  are  entirely  blind  to  that  commgjalty  and 
Btttflsstt;  cf  r*itss  H"?«*  •»»»*-••  MtWeageen 

tends.    Tennyson's  "Pari  I  am  Man  and 

Federation  of  the  World."  Mr.  Banborn 
Quoted  riato's  Idea  of  tbe  state  as  given  by 
Socrates  In  tbe  "Republic,"  an  Institution 
based  on  utility  and  common  service.  Aristotle 
deputes  this,  aud  enlarges  Plato's  Into!  ne- 
cessary classes.  Re  makes  prlmi'lve  states 
spring  out  ot  the  single  habitations  of  early 
men,  because  government  originated  with 
them  In  the  authority  of  father  and  mother. 
Aristotle  sa)s  that  In  the  origin  of  a  state 
there  iuusi  be  (I)  union  of  those  who  cannot 
exist  wtinoiii  each  oiupr,  and  (2j  of  those 
who  by  nature  rule  aud  those  who  by  nature 
are  subject.  Mr.  Hauboro  developed  still  fur- 
ther the  Ideas  ot  Plato  and  Aristotle  In  regard 
to  the  Hutu  and  the  lunctiout  of  government, 
aud  made  the  point  that  Roman  Catholicism 
Is  the  middle  term  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern systems  of  society  and  polity.  Aristotle 
Is  modern  in  ins  Idess.  except  In  regard  to 
usury,  slavery  aud  a  tew  others.  £duoaUoo. 
according  to  his  view,  should  be  one  and  the 
same  for  all  children  In  the  si  ale.  It  should 
be  nublic  ana  not  prlvnte,  for  tbe  training  in 
ihiuus  u|  eoinmon  Interest  Miuuld  lie  one  aod 
the  »ant«  tor  nil.  fu  Aristotle  Is  tne  germ  of 
our  common  school  syteui.  as  In  Plato  there 
Is  the  genu  oi  political  equal- 
ity for  women.  But  neither  Arlaiotle 
niir  Plalo  regard  woman  as  politically  the 
equal  of  man.  The  panegyric  on  subordina- 
tion which  iloincr  puis  In  the  mouth  of 
tlyssaswastbesplru  which  is  the  keynote 
to  the  social  science  of  Arista!*.  Oligarchies, 
according  to  Aristotle,  were  safer  than  de- 
mocracies, although  they  are  more  exposed  to 
revolution-  Government  by  me  middle  class 
Is,  with  him,  the  safest  (orm  of  practical  gov- 
eminent,  and  he  holds  that  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  such  that  magistrates 
coulu  not  acquire  fortunes  by  offleo-holdios. 
with  him  the  covernma  principles  are  vlrtuo, 
wisdom  and  Justice.  Mr.  Banborn  pictured 
the  great  contrast  between  the  government 
and  society  oi  ancient  times  and  those  of  our 
owo  day,  aod  closed  bv  sayiog  mat  the  his- 
tory ot  our  raoe  u  in  its  possibilities,  not  in 
Its  oast  Ufa. 
Prof.  W.  T.   Hams,  beginning  tbe  discos- 
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slon,  sala  that  one  of  the  faou  of  modern 
times,  as  well  as  ancient  is  thai  In  aom*.  r- 

■  USJi.1^ 

Many  Men  Are  Stnves. 
and  that  the  reformers  must  attack  tbe 
moral  problem  to  set  free  those  who  are  In 
moral  slavery.  The  whole  movement  of 
modern  history  was  oo  tbe  part  of  those  who 
had  come  into  freedom  to  conquer  the  old 
obstacles  and  make  all  moo  free.  They  sup- 
posed that  If  everybody  were  free  the  devel- 
opment oi  socieiy  would  urocetd  harmoni- 
ously, but  it  has  been  dlnovend  uiat  lu 
modern  society  there  are  two  classes— those 
who  are  e>seuually  (roe  and  those  who  are 
essentially  slaves,  ao  it  win  not  do  just  to 
let  people  alone.  J  he  lalssez  falru  doctrine 
Is  not  sufficient.  Those  Mho  are  slaves  to 
.ntemperance  and  io  other  vices  must  revel ve 
tne  attention  ol  the  state.  Although  tno 
OreeKs  had  developed  mam-  wundcrful 
truths,  they  never  dreamed,"  any  more 
than  the  other  ancie'it  nations,  that 
all  nations  were  of  one  blood, 
and  that  men  had  a  rleht  to  b-  free.  .Mr 
Sanborn  reminded  tlie  audience  that  Aristotle 
provided  for  the  poorest  persons  in  ihe  siaic. 
Air.  Davidson  observed  that  some  ol  the 
ancients  condemned  slavery  as  contrary  to 
nature,  out  Aristotle  defended  it  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  his  fault  was  that  when  he 
cot  hold  oi  a  grea:  principle  ho  was  disposed 
to  make  it  run  through  all  t nines.  His 
principles  were  active  and  positive  and  run 
through  all  his  writings.  He  held  that  there 
must  be  an  active  and  passive  principle  In  ail 
tluncs.  and  so  in  society  held  that  there  must 
be  the  tree,  or  the  active,  ana  ihe  slaves  ur 
the  passive.    Slaves  were  lar  more  numerous 

froportlonally  than  in  our  soutnein  states, 
n  some  places  t]«ere  were  as  many  as  nine 
slaves  to  oue  free  man.  liio  slaves  were 
made  part  ol  the  family.  Some  of  the  most 
learned  men  01  antiquity  were  slaves.  Teach- 
ers and  private  secretaries  of  prominent  men 
were  oficn  slaves,  asof  Cicero,  lor  instance 

The  lecture  this  evening  was  unoo  "Rrown- 
lng'a  Dramatic  Genius,"  and  was  bv  H<*v 
Georee  Willis  Cook*,  of  bed  ham.  Mr.  Cooke's 
introduction  was  ns  follows:  In  their  titles 
BrownliiiE  bas  characterized  six  of  Ins  poems 
as  tragedies,  one  as  a  urjina  and  oue  as  a 
may.  When  we  consider  the  commits  of 
these  eight  works,  we  find  tnairourof  them 
•re  in  form  and  method  dramatic,  while  the 
other  four  are-aruniatlc  in  form,  but  the 
action  Is  internal  rather  than  actual.  One  of 
these  poems  Is  a  masque  In  part,  and  In  part 
a  drama.  Still  another  i*  a  lragmeaiary 
drarua,  at  leust  in  (orm,  but  the  characters 
are  only  four  lu  number,  aud  tne  anion  is  ol 
the  slightest.  Dy  one  ot  his  more  ardent  ad- 
mirers "Tbe  Rtog  aud  tbe  Book"  Is  classed 
among 

Hi-  ISrmmatle  Works, 
nut  by  what  definition  of  the  drama  It  can  be 
ao  called  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand. 
Browning  Is  usually  culled  a  dramatic  poet, 
but  only  a  small  part  or  his  poetry  answers 
to  any  true  definition  of  the  drama.  Aft' 
nxther  dlsooaslon  of  ibis  point,  Mr.  Ooo 
continued:  Tho  lact  remains iJftj  Browning 
regards  himself  as  a  dramatic  poet  and  that 
lu  one  ol  hit  poems  be  has  v.mUed  himself  "a 
writer  of  plays"  InaUiur..  » araln4  rtt. 
quires  that  motives  stall  be  externalized  or 
interpreted  throng  ltie  me.n,„  0I  action. 
Hrownlngbasfatedasa  dramatic  poet  but 
rnso  lar  as  P  deinauds  distinct  individual 
characters.  Uo  deepest  motives  of  whoso 
nature*  thill  be  tilspiavod  by  mean*  ot  the 
dlalogtb  aod  the  soliloquy,  be  has  been  emi- 
neuti  succesituL      It  will  be  neiter.   without 

.0hu'J^LC<,^l.nr0W|,1"u's  t,WD  monition 
jt  his  work,  nnd  to  regara  him  as  a  dramatlo 
poet:  altnoutfhlu  a  critical  sense  he  almost 
always  (alls  to  JuaiKy  his  right  io  that  name. 
■  irri  ,J-poli0  *ovo  «*i«,«is  from  -Aurora 
Lciuh,*'  and  turn  inst  tlu>  words  of  Brown- 
ing s  heroine  mlani  have  n«o  uttered  bv 
Browning  himselt  with  perfect  OOiisltteoev 
Tbey  exp:ess  his*  o»n  thought  In  the  pretace 
to  tne  revised  edition  ot  *ouMtUn"  where  ha 
says:  "Ihe  historical  decoraiioo  (0t  that 
poem)  was  purposely  ol  no  n.oro  importance 
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laed— the  ea^vrly  anticipated—  Browning. 
reading  came  At  3  o'clock.  The  lAalthani 
coteritt  of  the  poet's  adnrrera  were  there,  in 
number  hfilf-.vdozen.  Their  president.  Mr. 
Charles  Malloy,  was  in  the  seat  of  the  inter- 
preter. He  dared  Dot  rush  at  one*  into  the 
presence  of  bit  idol.  There  mini  be  approach 
thro-tp-b  TMtihule  and  an t*-cbntnher ;  there 
luust  be  frenahVetion  and  prostration  ere  the 
inner  sanctuary  conld  be  ranched*  and 
the  veil  drawn  f rom  t he  A w  f  ul  Kn- 
tboned.  An  es?ay  on  "Metaphor"'  was  Mr. 
Malloy  a  vestibule.  His  antechamber  was 
Emersou's  "Hermione.*'  Jlora  he  tarriwd, 
practisioz.  (-•nutWtioD  and  prostration.  Hence 
he  slowly  bent  him  toward  the  Drowning 
pedestal.  Reverently  be  roUe*  away 
the  upper  encircling  olonds,  and  thorn 
stood  "Rabbi  Ben  Eira."  ^tatuesqoely  the 
Rabbi  listened,  and,  erofound  as  mystery, 
gave  no  token  that  he  heard  or  bended  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  "explicate"  him. 
The  R*v.  Air.  Deuew  of  Concord  paid 
Jus  Christian  corn  pit  meats  to  Rabbi  Ben, 
and  Mi.  Sanborn  poured  una*  bis  Hebrew 
bead  the  rials  of  his  charities.  It  was  Mr. 
Mnlloy**  valedictory  that  restored  the  reil; 
his  nidniHM  that  l*d  so  the  outer  sir  i 
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The  outer  intellectual  air,  that  ts.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  Mr.  Malloy 
was  not  almost  the  limt  to  get  into  the  ontor 
nlirsit  si  air  Again.  He  was  busy  tying  np  the 
Metaphor.  Hermione,  and  Habbi  Ben  Ezra  in 
one  unndle ;  and  the  audience  was  too  im- 
patient for  the  tbiid  event  of  the  day  to  stay 
the  completion  of  thst  amalgamation,  They 
embraced  the  third  event  insnrgently. 

The  evont  was  the  philosophical  picnic.  Like 
the  doepeut  joys  of  life.it  was  found  b>  the 
Wayside.  The  trass  was  blurred  with  near  a 
hundred  chairs;  but  the  unconscious  and  un- 
conquerable insi  iuct  of  pity  and  of  art. 
which  women  have,  strewed  the  vivid 
green  with  ample  shawls  of  oramre  and  of  red 
— an  extraordinary  number.  Parasols  and 
bonnets— white  or  gay — were  tumbled  be- 
side them  or  at  the  base  of  trees,  Young 
philoaopheresses  had  discarded  demure 
in. (:i physical  gray,  and  floated  about  in 
voluminous  folds  of  fleecv  white,  with  arms 
Hctunlly— yea,  actunlly— bare!  The  philoso- 
)>hers  were  gallant,  and  trotted  to  aud  from 
thu  refreshment  tables  with  all  the  patient 
assiduity  of  well-trained  tocitlairr$  in  the 
Academy  of  the  World.  Miss  Baily  and  Mum 
Chase,  in  the  parlor,  sent  pianoforte  notes 
ringing  over  the  lawn.  Miss  Charlotte  Fiska 
Jfcitofi  rend  so: mi  poesy.  Professor  Harris 
traversed  one  or  two  of  the  ''highways 
end  byways"  described  in  "Margaret  Sid- 
ney's'1 forthcoming  book  on  Concord  Alias 
Lo;ivins  of  I  hiuago  poked  fun  in  the  vary 
teeth  of  the  philosphers,  aud  said  the  dainty 
fabric  enveloping  her  wna  a  Davidson  waist. 
Professor  Davidson  retorted  with  a  Scotch 
Jovo  poem.     Mr.  Ntnborn  also  read. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  said  in  part: 

Whctlnr  nc  look  Into  lircefc  life,  or  into  Greek 
liu-raiuri',  we  Cud  the  motive  force  of  noMe 
achievement*  In  the  love  of  rush  fur  man,  not  lu 
the  Invent  man  for  woman.  Friendship  w*a  the 
sonl  of  aiicnui  lite.  Inspiring  the  human  heart  to 
uVed*  ol  hlyh  sclf-sitcrlllrr.  it  whs  the  divine  ele- 
ment, lilttiiK  uu'ii  out  of  iiieHUDCss  aud  seiDshttess 
tntoibai  fumttuil  atmosphere  where  the  "winds 
oi  Heaven  blow"  anil  all  thing*  teem  poaaihle 
because  the  cVe  is  fixed,  not  on  the  llultei 
■  ml  transitory,  bot  on  the  limitless  and 
eternal.  Springing  out  of  human  needs  and 
liuiiiiiieftectlon*.  it  was  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed Into  ilwl  dfniotiic  enthusiasm  where  feel- 
lug  und  Intellect  aro  fused  Into  one,  aud  the 
highest  truths  are  seen  intuitively. 

To  understand  friendship  u  conceived  by  tbe 
Greek*,  we  .liii-t  turu  to  their  poetry  and  pall- 
osophy.  We  rind  its  hcroir  pattern  in  Homer's 
"Ufa],"  tbe  Greek  Ifkble.  All  the  passion  of  thin 
gmil  epie  la  centred  In  the  loTe  of  Achilles  for 
ralrnclns,  .  .  .  Tlie  Importance  of  Achillea  in 
the  education  of  the  Greeks  is  universally  recog- 
lllzeu,  and  his  passionate,  iriendshlp  for  I  "strode*, 
untied  with  his  own  lowi-ring  Individuality,  wss 
tho  mode)  for  later  fenerations. 

The  most  famous  friendship  Id  the  Athenian 
drams  is  t list  between  Orestes  and  Pylade*.  Land- 
ing «o  a  hostile  coast,  they  are  brought  to  Ipht- 
geula,  the  priestess  of  Arteiuis,  and  are  about  to 
bo  sacrificed  when  s  chance  of  eacaue  is  offered  to 
one.  A  loving  contest  follow*;  each  Is  eager  to 
die  that  the  other  may  l>e  *  pa  red.  In  tbe  later 
poetry  of  the  Oreeks,  the  lament  of  Moschns  tor 
bis  brother-poe*.  Hton  is  well  known,  and  has  a 
tooch  ot  modern  seutiioeut  In  the  line*  where 
nature  is  called  upon  to  mourn  with  man  the  death 
of  the  beloved  irirnd.  Blore  beautiful  than  this 
lament  of  Moscuua  is  that  of  bloc  himself  on  the 
death  of  Adot.in. 

But  it  is  In  the  philosophy  rather  than  In  the 
poetry  of  tbe  Greeks  that  wc  realize  tbe  ethical 
flgindcance  of   frieudehip  in   their.  Utts,  and  the 

ri -m  place  it  held  in   rnelr  thought.    .     .    . 

early  philosopher*  Gathered  aboat  them  a 
devoted  circle  ol  uiaolplei  to  whom  they  Imparted 
their  teachings,  moved  by  frieudehip  and  tbe  lore 
of  w  l  —  l. mi.  scorning  a  money  oonsi deration  as  un- 
worthy of  themselves  and  their  purtull*. 

In  Socrutea,  Mato  and  Aristotle  the  Greek  eoav 
oeptiou  of  f  rleudahlp  reralrea  lu  worthiest  Inter- 
prruuinu.  "  What  character  can  ba  wore  diasraaa- 
l ul  than  this,"  says  Criu.  to  BocrsXas.  "to  seam  u> 
▼alii"  one's  riches  mure  than  one's  I nwnaj?  '  And 
what  m.  tun.-  in  all  literature  Is  raore touching  and 
Impre^alTc  than  that  of  8ocrat«s,  courerslng  wha 
his  frteuds  durint  tbe  last  hours  of  his  life,  aud 
leeaihp  ihetr  tbonthU  away  f roa  hrs  approacbinc 
death  w>  the  contemplation  of  vha  hiaheat  Uutna 

Plato's  thonghni  on  Munualifn  ars  developed  hi 
vanous  illalognss,  hut  yrtncipoflv  In  the  Lyi,  the 
bvmpoaiasn  aud  tbe  I'liardxas.  His  atsetanoss  ar* 
mystical,  and  It  a  dlflcult  to  ' — rrra'tul  ths 
i4snaa  by  Which  h«  risaa  traas  LL*  psvionai  affaettaa 
of  friend  for  friend  to  that  *ngMr  '*pasaioa  af  sba 
"sson."  which  coasssU  in  |ha  eomeuipUUot.es- 
UieBVaatifal  and  the  Oaud.  Than  ar,  sosna 
■Wasw,  two,  Invalyed  in  Urn   dwSsaiUu  m    paraU 

Greek   that  modern  morality  Is    shocked    at  their 
bare  n\\.  ,i-  Cun. 
Tiiv  QUOStlon  ll  iu«ked  lathe  Lvtls:    Does  friend- 

"ivdupsud  oniluillnrltyor  Oheoiitra»ty   .    . 

piiito's  uurttloii  »nll  remains   unausw.-rod.    Ari»l 
i» !le*nlle,'V',,orc,leel,1>',u,to  «W   analysUof  the 

juhjeef,  bnt  doe.  not  eiply,.,  the  subtle  alrructloii 
tbiil   one  sonl  has   tor  another  sotil-lhe   rlttslve 
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secret  of  syuutnthici  and  HiiLinH.Hes.  "Kriend- 
■hiu  requires  turn  rare  *nean  betwixt  HkeueHS  and 
un likeness"  ki>i  Einer-on,  "that  plqnes  each 
with  the  presence  of  power  and  ol  consent  lu  tbe 
other  pnrtv."  .  .  .  In  the  H\ui)»o*iuu)  and  the 
I'iiifdrus,  l'lnto  contmne>ihcduH'u»»ioii  of  fiiend- 
ship.  or  rather  of  love,  for  the  iwo  are  noi  dls- 
linuu.slmble  lu  his  thouirht.  IVrsonul  affection 
Is  exalted,  taken  out  ot  the  realm  ot  the  sem-es. 
aud  transformed  lino  that  "divine  insdueBs*' 
which  Is  hut  another  aspect  of  philosophy.  The 
fame  tiu|)itlse  may  drn^  in  down  to  the  lowe*t 
depth  ot  spiritual  de^radnlion,  orgruide  us  upwsrd 
townnts  perfect  l>eautv  and gootlliess. 

flatu's  lOesol  iI.pi.olm1  iuj  k  pnncipiefor  Ethics 
is  rejected  bv  Aristotle.  He  regunls  it  at  too  al*- 
struct  and  out  of  all  relation  to  practical  lile,  and 
lUDEtitutei  limiead  us  the  cud  lu  itselt  ol  moral 
action,  uoppltief*.  liut  bappiuess  is  not  i*ynony- 
Uiuui  » lib  pleasure,  uicording  to  An»totle;  it  is 
an  rnrrtttHl— the  trnit.oii  ol  whatever  in  higheHt 
and  worthiest  in  uian,  the  aetuali^tiou  of  alt  that 
ts  pou-ntidl  tu-,1  Ui.Tii  in  bis  i'eioa. 

"Now  to  the  solitary  iJidiMdnaliile  is  (rrieroue," 
says  Aristotle,  "lor  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  a 
glow  of  mind  bv  one's  self,  hot  lu  com|utnv  with 
someone  else,  and  in  relation  to  other*,  tins  la 
easier."  lie  justifies  hK  tremaienl  of  friendship, 
not  only  Ikymh"!  it  Is  s  vlnue.hut  above  all  on  ac- 
count oi  its  * i- nine-nice  tor  huiuutt  life.  His  i>ure 
and  uuseliiab  way  ot  thinking  his  fine  and  strik- 
ing judgments,  the  underflow  in  his  words  witb 
silthcir  kikhI  sense  and  directness,  make  u«  feel 
that  he  Is  deecrlbinir  what  he  has  hiiuse.f  rx]>crl- 
e>:ced.  He  hah  a  deep  feeHiiu  of  the  [iiilispeiisB- 
bilitv  of  irieno>hip.  "Without  fru-uds  no  one 
would  choose  to  live,"  he  says,  "ctcii  if  be  had  all 
other  gooJs."  .'  .  .  The'  Greek  word  fihilia 
mentis  something  far  wider  than  our  word  friend- 
ship, bnt  we  have  no  other  to  express  Aruttolie's 
conception. 

Aristotle  de3nes  friendship  generally  as  a  rel«- 
tiou  of  mutual  good  will  towards  one  another,  hut 
distinguishes  between  its  different  tonus,  or  the 
character  it  receives  from  the  ipuslity  of  that 
upon  which  it  Is  lounded.  He  names  as  the  three 
great  objects  of  human  deoire  the  good,  the 
pleasant,  and  the  u.«etul.  snd  says  that  it  is  now 
one,  and  now  tlie  other  of  il.<-?c,  thai  attracts  us  In 
our  fncuds.  .  ,  .  Looking  deeper  Into  Am- 
totle's  thought,  we  shall  eee  that  it  im- 
plies much  that  we  reek,  that  it  is  a 
ctructiire  resting  on  the  holid  giound, 
but  souring  into  the  empyrean.  'The  moat  jwriect 
interpretation,  he  lays,  is  >i  sort  ol  exeess  of  feel- 
ing, which  naturally  arises  towitrdJ  one  )icrsun 
alone,  a  throwing  away  oi  limit*  and  restraints,  a 

K'rjnrr  up  of  one's  whole  pelf.  He  reminds  as 
at  the  clssslc  fneiiashiiw  ol'storr  were  not  be- 
tween more  than  two.  Yet  he  adults  plurality  ol 
friends,  limiting  their  number  on  account  of  our 
iueapucity  to  leel  tbe  highest  sort  of  affection  for 
many  individuals. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  lore  from  friendship,  and 
says  that  the  first  is  lik<»  a  piuudon.the  second  is 
like  a  settled  disposition  of  the  mind.  Emotion  is 
h  characteristic  of  both,  hui  it  is  moro  violent  In 
tlie  one  ense,  more  regulated  iu  the  other.  .  .  . 
Having  considered  the  different  kinds  of  friend- 
ship, and  tic  mitare  of  its  highest  type,  Aristotle 
proceeds  to  show  its  relation  to  justice.  Perfect 
trieiiddhip  u  based  on  coualiiv.  Itut  cpiallty 
seeing  to  ^tand  dilTerently  in  Jusiice  snd 
In  Irieiidship.  ...  If  the  lnet|Oallr>-  that  ex- 
ists between  the  partieo  Ik  great,  friendship  Is  Im- 
l«*;Mc.  Hence  the  rjeesiion  whether  we  would 
a'isli  for  our  friend  the  grrstext  good  if  iu  poasee- 
ston  would  pine?  Mm  where  he  wool  j  cease  to  bo 
s  friend.  Aristotle,  looking  nt  the  matter  from  a 
hiirniiii  point  of  view,  seems  to  doubt  whether  any 
hnmn.il  lriendshiD  can  be  utterly  disinterested  aud 
seltlcss. 

The  essence  of  friendship  consists  In  loving 
rather  than  In  being  loved,  bot  tbe  mass  of  men 
prefer  the  Inner,  says  Aristotle,  because  bebiir 
h>vod  is  akin  to  being  honored,  and  honor  Is  de- 
t  red  us  an  evidence  of  merit.  Hut  it  is  the  so- 
tlve  spirit  ot  love,  originating  in  the  eiuber- 
a  ce,  not  In  the  poverty  of  man,  that 
constitutes  the  virtuo  of  friendship.  "The 
Friend  addresses  his  Friend  thus,"  says  Thoreau: 
"I  never  asked  your  leave  to  let  me  love  you — 1 
have  s  right.  1  love  you  not  as  Something  private 
and  persona),  which  is  your  oim,  but  us  sumetbiug 
nniversal  ana  worthy  of  love,  wkith  J  luive 
/oimd." 

W  Uh  fine  discrimination,  Aristotle  point*  out 
two  kbids  of  friendship  founded  on  utility,  or 
mutual  luterest,  and  related  to  each  other  as  the 
unwritten  to  tbe  written  law.  Jn  both  a  return  is 
ex pectod  for  services  rendered,  but.  In  one  case, 
it  ft  understood  snd  specified,  In  the  other,  it  is 
left  to  good  will.  ...  In  modern  times,  Jer- 
emy Tn y lor  seems  to  regard  Uie  Ideal  friend  as 
conferring  benefits,  while  Lord  Bacon  dwells 
more  upon  Intercon rso  ot  mind*,  aud  swya  that  "a 
principal  fruit  of  friendship  Is  ths  ease  and  dls- 
obarge  of  tbe  fulnaas  and  swellings  ot  the  bean.'" 
A  fact  frequently  notioea,  mat  oeneisctors 
seem  to  love  those  to  whom  tbey  have  done  a 
kindness  more  than  the  benefited  persons  love 
I  hem,  is  explained  by  Aristotle  in  accordance 
with  hi*  metaphysical  doctrine  of  rnrryria.  In 
order  to  live  truly  we  must  not  only  exist  in  our- 
nelres,  hut  fnr  ourselves.  We  must  actualize  all 
that  !•  potential  iu  our  being,  make  the  subjective 
objective,  and  unite  the  two  In  conscious  activity 
We  ..xist  by  energy,  by  being  III1U  acting,  and  that 
which  Increases  our  vital  consciousness  is  at 
once  uu  object  of  nle.ii'ure  and  affection. 
Hence  (lie  artist  loves  hi-  work  more 
thnii  the  work  could  love  biin,  were  It  to  become 
iiliiumtcd.  And  it  L-  eotneihii.g  like  this  witb 
bene  fact  rs;  tlie  ohjeet  beiieihed  it,  in  one  i-ense 
their  Work,  the  result  of  their  activity,  un  exter- 
nal iiiHii'trstatiou  to  themselves  ut  their  own  Juiier 
liqaafluJitica.  "In  perfect  Irieudkhip,"  i-aye  .Mou- 
t.ilgne,  -the  giver  is  obliged  to  the  receiver:  he 
that  nilords  the  occiinon  is  the  L'cnerous  man,  In 
giving  bis  fr.end  the  wlhfaellull  of  doing  that 
which,  bIjutq  nil  thing*.  In-  ilois  most  de-lre  " 

Ought  one  to  love  best  one's  sell  or  one's  friend? 
Ansiutle  Inquires.  .  .  .  lu  their  deepest  maiil- 
feslatlnn.  the  greatest  selt-lov,-  is  identical  with 
the  grruteit  M'lf-eavTuleC.  Arhtulle  suggests  that, 
where  o)ipnrtuuit\  olTeT*,  tbe  good  mun  may  eveu 
give  un  to  his  Iriend  the  doing  of  noble  acta 

From  the  iIU-umIoiioI    ^elf-love  he   prMeeds  to 

llllil  ot  1 - -*  as   related    to   friendship.     Jjoes 

the  Imppv  man  need  friends  or  not?  AS  iit|.|..i..  s 
I  the  sum  ot  all  human  goods,  n  Ulllft  neeeslai  llv 
include  Un-  nuhsosiuu  of  iriruds,  he  rtrgutts. 

'i'he.p.n-siion  whether  friends  are  »;<»(  needed 
In  pro-ps-iliv  of  adversity  Is  smwered  by  UyhiU 
thai  in  udrerslty  friends!)  In  ll  moreneceuary,  and 
In  iinstperilv  more  beautiful. 

in  ctuieliislon,  Arlstiitle  tells 
is  the  UM  thing  In  frlrntUliip. 

Professor  Davidson  thus  stated  some  views 
in  ontology: 

The  que--tlon  of  ontology  relates  to  the  origin  of 
this  notion  ..*  eutitv  or  reulity  behind  phenom- 
ena, and  conditioning  them  for  intelligence.  Tbo 
question    h:u    been    answervd    lu    three  different 


ways:  (l.j  The  notion  of  reality  couiee  through  a 
sort  of  spirit  md  or  purely  mental  expeneaee, 
digerentirom  sensation  and  destgiaible  as  f- 
c-ptton.  Reeenilun  diifers  frtim  sensaiton  la  this, 
that  while  the  fuller  produce*  a  UMallacatlon  of 
the  subject  made  np  ol  l>uJy*nd  spirit,  the  former 
is  received  directly  into  the  spirit  alone  wltboat 
modifying  lu  (°.)  Thai  tlie  notion  Is  the  result 
ot  a  sort  of  chemistry  ot  aeuautioiw  very  atocb  as 
beat  is  of  mate-isl  cheiu.xtry.  iii.)  That  the  notion 
U  given  in  senaatlou  Itself,  or  rather  In  psroeptlon, 
and  tonus  an  esaeutwl  element  hi  every  act  ot 
perception. 

The  first  of  these  views  Is  that  held  by  the 
ancient  world,  « loch  not  only  ma.utalned  the  cx- 
Islenco  of  the  real,  but  supplied  the  human  aalnd 
with  a  faculty  for  apprehending  It,  namely,  the 
noi'S  or  Intelligence.  Tbe  noma. according  It  Aris- 
totle, Is  the  tuna  snd  locos  of  forms;  it  contains 
iuipliritlv  all  luroa,  and  ail  forms  can  he  aetaal- 
Ued  in  it  by  the  stimulus  of  seiate.  The  i saner 
world  exlsu  slmplv  and  solely  to  prodace  sack 
stimulation.  The  unity  or  multiplicity  of  the 
raws  Is  a  thing  that  never  troubles  Arawotle,  for 
the  simple  ressou  that  he  considers  tbe  suns*  a 
form,  and  not  a  thing.  Number,  therefore, 
bus  no  application  to  it.  There  oan  be 
little  doubt  that  Aristotle  derived  his 
notion  of  the  nous  from  a  coissi deration  of  the 
nature  of  principles  (noeta),  which  implicitly  con- 
tains all  the  consequences  that  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  For  example,  tbe  whole  science  of  geosa 
etry  is  implicitly  contained  in  a  few  axioms,  and  re- 
quires oi.lv  the  use  of  the  svllosrlsm,  which  if  the 
activity  ot  tbe  HOHs,  coupled  with  the  Intuition  of 
spaee,  to  become  sctualfsed.  Aristotle  even  goes 
so  fur  aa  to  say  that  tbe  nrma  and  the  DOCta,  that 
is,  the  first  principles,  are  Identical,  and  In  a  ner- 
taui  seii*e  ipoaj  this  1*  strictly  true;  lor  there  ere 
no  principles  except  to  a  mind,  and  there  la  no 
mind  apart  from  these  principles. 

Tbo  second  new— tliat  the  notion  of  reality  re- 
sults from  a  sort  ot  chemistry  of  sensation — is  due 
to  tbe  modern  philosophy  of  association.  TQJa 
philosophy,  for  which  Locke  was  uiiwittlngiv  re- 
sponsible, holding  »tl  knowledge  to  be  due  to  tsa- 
tressious,  found  out  through  Berkeley  that  such 
uowlcdae  could  never  extend  to  that  whieb  pro- 
duced the  sensation — tluU  Is,  to  tbe  outer  or  extra- 
suhjecti^M  reality,  and  through  Hone  that  It 
could  never  extend  to  that  on  which  the  Impres- 
sions were  produced,  tbe  inner  or  subjective 
reality,  and  had  to  conclude,  as  Brattle  wittily 
said,  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  world  bat 
"bundles  of  ideas,  dancing  through  space 
te  the  tune  of  associations."  Every  one  knows 
that  the  three  leading  philosophies  of  modem 
tbnes,  the  English,  die  fcotch  snd  the  Gsrnaan, 
were  only  so  many  attempts  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  curious  that  not  one  of  them  saw  that 
Hume's  result  was  a  redtietio  ad  ii  few  llama  af 
Locke's  principles,  or  thought  of  going  back,  be- 
h.nd  them,  and  seeking  other  principles.  The 
consequence  la  that  all  the  three  phi losopokss  have 
ended  in  confusion,  paradox  and  scepticism,  with 
tbe  attendant  results,  such  as  bald  raataaiilawii. 
auarchiam,  myatlckun,  pietism,  naive ai ration  of 
old  dogmas  luto  grimacing  mammies,  hypoenav, 
etc.  The  flrst  sign  of  a  movement  In  the  right 
direction  is  tbe  serious  attention  now  belag  oe- 
yeted  in  j&any  auartara  to  last  wriShaav  af  Aris- 
totle, who.  m  tots  as  In  many  other  things,  will. 
In  my  opinion,  loug  remain  the  master  of  those 
that  know. 

.It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  several  comblne- 
libua  snd  modification^  of  these  views,  Involving 
various  ioiplicetlous,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  difference  hi 
these  views  mentioned  hi  very  greet.  Ac- 
cording to  Uie  first,  there  is  an  original  noetic 
(or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  notimena)  worid  of 
Ideas,  displaying  Itself  through  its  activity  m 
phenomena  conditioned  by  time  snd  sjiace;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  there  Li  an  original  chaos  of 
phenomena,  producing  by  a  sort  ot  chemical  re- 
iction  certuin  notions,  which  go  to  make  np  what 
we  call  the  iioUiileiia)  world,  the  world  of  realities. 
Aecordmg  to  the  one,  the  noUmenal  world  stands 
to  tbe  phenomenal  world  lu  the  relation  of  cau>e; 
according  to  the  other,  lu  tbe  relHtlou  of  effect. 
According  to  the  one.  there  is  at  the  heart  of 
ibitigB  uu  eternal  realiry,  of  which  the  phenomena 
ot  space  are  only  so  many  tioie-aud- 
M>ace  manifestations.  According  to  the  other, 
there  Is  no  heart  In  things.  All  is  surface, appear- 
utice,  and  what  we  call  the  eternal  reality  Is  only  a 
certain  uniformity  oUclumge,  having  nothing 
more  eiiuurmg  tlian  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Now.  the  que-lion  that  presents  iteelf  to  the  on- 
tolo^int  at  the  present  day  is:  Which  of  these 
views  la  the  true  one?  snd  it  is,  on  tbe  whole,  the 
most  momentous  question  that  can  engage  human 
attention.  It  involves  the  reality  of  God  (of  a 
supreme  «  nh-i  In  the  universe \  ot  personal  exist- 
ence and  I  reedom  among  men,  snd  of  immortality. 
According  to  the  ancient  view,  these  are  secure  ; 
according  to  the  modern,  they  are  Impossible. 

Now.  bv  what  method  can  we  ever  decide  which 
is  the  true  one?  By  ihe  milv  method  within  our 
]>ow«r.  that  ol  observation  coupled  with  reasoning 
—  by  science  and  philotophr,  which  are  relst"d  u< 
each  oilier  as  brick-making  is  to  boose-but  ding. 
The  one  aim  of  both  is  to  render  the  world  Intel- 
ligible, thai  is,  satisfactory  to  intelligence,  so  that 
Intelligence  shall  not  ask  any  more  whys  or  bows. 


i  that  Intercourse 
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TBI    FHILOSOPEa*t    FICJIC. 
Garden        Party       at       Use       Wagaisso. 

Tuesday,  the  2Ctb  msL,  was  the  day  set  apart  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  d  Lothrop  for  their  annual  garden 
party  to  the  philosophers  attending  the  ninth  sea- 
sion  of  tbe  school  at  Concoitt  The  day  waa  all 
thst  could  be  desired,  the  sun  hiding  behind  tbe 
clouds  most  obligingly  to  temper  the  excessive 
best,  and  csitlng  a  soft  light  over  tbe  pictur- 
esque grounds  of  tbe  old  Hawthorne  home.  The 
place  so  dear  to  all  pilgrims,  never  seemed  to  look 
ao  glorious  as  It  did  yesterday.  The  wealth  of 
foliage  In  all  the  shades  of  green  crowning  the 
hlU,  the  sweep  of  freshly  mown  lawn,  the  eight 
terraces  laid  out  by  Mr.  AJoott  when  be  owned  tbe 
Wayside,  the  historic  paths,  the  quaint,  rambUng 
old  mansion,  all  made  a  moat  striking  picture. 
The  new  pisata,  planned  by  the  host  and  hoataea, 
and  carrying  out  in  the  least  detail  the  work  on 
the  additions  made  to  the  house  try  Hawthorne,  la 
a  wonderful  Improvement  to  the  estate.  U  la  ao 
broad  that  It  runs  out  on  the  lawn,  affording  room 
tor  many  little  groups. 

ThJi  "philosophical  picnic"  la  me  favorite  re- 
laxation of  old  Concord  In  its  nsoat  beautiful  sea- 
son.   Her  moat  prominent  citizens,  whether  or  no 


they  rank  themselves  as  philosophers,  are  glad  to 
grace  the  occasion.  It  is  wit,  wisdom  and  socia- 
bility ha  the  moat  refined  sense.  "Margaret  Sid- 
ney," aa  hostess,  reigns  well,  and  e*  hi  bits  one 
six i at  of  her  success  in  tbe  writing  of  books.  Be- 
cause aha  puts  aside  her  own  personality  and 
throws  bar  whose  heart  into  whatever  Interests 
those  around  her.  It  Is  Impossible  to  forget  this 
when  talking  with  her,  or  observing  her,  and  the 
delightful  atmosphere  of  the  feacivltlea  yesterday 
was  due  hugely  to  this  Uxnaenoe, 

About  four  o'clock  the  company  began  to  assem- 
ble, and  Irons  that  time  on  until  seven  tbe  bouse 
and  grounds  prevented  a  moot  ptetuxeeque  ap- 
pearance. Tbe  literary  exercises  took  place  on 
tbe  upper  esplanade,  tn  the  enrre  of  the  wooded 
slope.  Just  below  Is  tbe  room  known  aa  Vaw- 
tnorns's  parlor,  which  hi  now  a  snstsic  raocn. 
stiasPybUlansaliey's  choice  rwadertng  of  Ger- 
man songs,  Longfellow's  "Tbe  Arrow  and  Song,M 
which  she  set  to  music,  and  snany  other  selections, 
and  tbe  "Norwegian  Danoe,"  performed  by  Miss 
Chase,  could  be  an  distinctly  beard  and  enjoyed  as 
though  the  audience  were  not  ant  on  the  open 
lawn,  bnt  within  the  walla  of  the  "oom. 

The)  programxee  waa  admirably  arranged. 
'■Thoreau  and  AJcott"  were  finely  represented  by 
Mr.  Sanborn,  with  that  genial  ^resunscnt  ao  well 
understood  by  Use  philosopher  and  scholar  In 
social  science.  Misa  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates  took 
"Hawthorne"  as  her  subject,  be* Idea  giving  by  re- 
quest her  own  bit  of  delicate  husaor,  "Perils  of  a 
Poet."  Mini  Levena,  a  Chicago  philosopher,  con- 
vulsed tbe  audietsce  by  bar  realistic  rendition  of 
tbe  Chicago  girl's  Idea  of  the  School  o*  Phil- 
osophy. Extracts  from  "Concord,  Its  Highways 
and  Byways,"  a  magazine  article  by  Margaret 
Sidney,  were  read  by  Prof esaor  W.  T.  Harrta.  The 
bos  teas  could  not  Jbe  peramadad  to  read 
bar  psper,  and  Mr.  Harris  performed 
that  doty  as  if  he  enjoyed  iu  Ho  one 
of  the  group  of  strangers  from  other  States 
listened  more  Intently  or  enjoyably  to  this  read- 
ing than  the  old  resident  of  Concord,  who  Is  al- 
ways keenly  alive  to  the  wellnlgb  Impossible  task 
a  writer  has  before  him  when  attempting  to  writ* 
np  tbe  old  town.  Tbe  expressions  of  satisfaction 
war  Mrs.  Lothrop'*  paper  were  .snout  hearty,  and 
prevailed  on  all  sidea.  There  nt  such  a  wise  re- 
straint held  over  all  exuberance  of  description, 
such  qoalntneaa  of  diction  and  *rrthnnn  of 
thought,  that  the  papers  (of  which  this  is  tbe  first 
oi  a  series)  cannot  help  but  attract  hundreds  of 
new  visitors  to  the  town. 

"Tbe  Old  Virginia  Road,"  where  Tboreau's  birth- 
place stands.  Is  a  bit  of  Idyllic  word- nam  ting.  The 
prelude  to  some  historic  reminiscences  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Concord  in  every  sentence,  aa  If  tbe 
author  had  lived  Users  all  her  Ufa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  one  of  Uh  strong  pillars 
of  Use  school,  came  out  In  a  new  phase ;  and  a 
moot  lnterautlBg  oca  It  waa.  Ha  gave  fine  recita- 
tions oi*  Barna'a  poem,  "The  Coquette,"  and  Lady 
Nairn's  "Hundred  Pipers."  it  ta  hmnsnWbMtosaah 
at  this  man,  with  his  intense  Individuality,  althaui 
recognising  a  strong  factor  tn  tbe  world  oi*  UscanrM 
of  today.  Mat  by  any  saeans  to  be  always  lajiisaj 
with,  be  Is  a  lender  of  the  moat  advanced  type. 
At »  delineator  of  n*sn|Qn.  and  resnanoa  la  tbe 
Scotch  dialect  hs)  a*  Irresistibie. 

White  the  snpper  was  in  progress  the  scene  was 
gay  indeed.  I'pon  the  piazza,  anmng  the  knot  of 
little  tables,  sat  Mr*.  Julia  Ward  Howe  at  Use 
table  of  the  he st  and  hostess,  together  with  Mr. 
and  Mr*.  F.  P.  Sanborn  and  Professor  Harrta.  Over 
the  lawn,  In  artistic  confusion,  were  other  circles; 
everybody  in  the  most  genial  hnmor  and  deter- 
mined to  please  everybody  else.  Witty  speeches 
prevailed,  and  philosophy  In  Its  moat  charming 
g\rb  was  rampant.  Only  the  evening  ontotogioni 
lecture  broke  up  the  party.  Thus  ended  Us*  sec- 
ond annual  "philosophic  picnic" 

The  regular  proceeding*  of  tbe  school  yeeterday 
were  of  unusual  interest.  In ,  tbe  forenoon  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Mitchell  of  Denver,  Col.,  lectured  ess 
friendship,  aa  eat  forth  In  Aristotle's  ethioa.  The 
following  1*  a  summary  of  the  leading  poraoce  en* 
her  paper: 

Aristotle  say*  that  tbe  moat  perfect  friendship 
1*  a  sort  of  excess  of  feeling  which  natnrsllj  arises 
toward  on*  person  alone,  a  giving  up  of  one's 
whole  self.  Aa  happiness  is  a  divine  experience 
In  human  lives,  the  deepest  joy  of  friendship,  the 
complete  reflection  of  one  soul  by  another  aoni, 
the  utter  giving  up  of  self.  Is  an  actualization  of 
tbe  Infinite  within  us.  Infinite  yearning,  Infinite 
unrest  and  Infinite  susceptibility  are  the  prion  we 
pay  for  the  freedom  of  spiritual  growth  and  de- 
velopment. AH  lower  forms  of  friendship  are 
hints  and  prophecies  of  tbe  blgbeet  type,  a  strag- 
gling upwsrd  of  the  soul  to  comprehend  Itself 
and  It*  destiny.  Aristotle  distinguishes  law* 
from  friendship,  and  say*  that  Use  flrat  at 
like  a  passion,  the  second  like  a  settled  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind.  Emotion  la  a  cnaracteristko  of 
both,  but  It  Is  mere  violent  tn  the  one  case,  swore 
regulated  In  the  other.    Ariitotl*  then 


the  relation  of  friendship  to  Justice,  taring  taau 
perfect  friendship  la  based  on  equality,  bnt  equal 
Ity  seems  to  stand  differently  In  justice  and  In 
friendship.  This  analysis  of  the  difference  Mr*. 
Mitchell  followed  In  some  detail.  The  cases***  eft* 
friendship  consists  In  loving  rather  than  being 
loved,  but  tbe  snaaa  of  men  prefer  the  Utter,  say* 
Aristotle,  becsuM  being  loved  I*  akia  to  h*Ug 
honoitd,  sud  honor  la  desired  sa  an  eridene*  at 
merit-  He  discuses*  th*  several  for***  of  eaU- 
love  end  then  happiness,  aa  related  In  fri— lashlp 
Mr*.  Mitchell  guv*  a  part  of  bar  own  ideas  la 
these  word*:  "I  would  not  ojKlerrale*  th* 
Idea  of  sjmpatsxuc  marriage,  but  that  of 
friendship  1*  aa  hieb,  or  higher.  That 
th*  Greeks  neglected  th*  on*  aa4  ex- 
alted tbe  other  la  no  reason  why  we  should  revmes 
tbe  case,  and  act  a*  If  a  rich  and  tender  ioQaeaoy, 
having  no  other  aim  than  itself,  were  not  poeaible 
between  men,  or  between  men  ano  women.  We 
know  hum  of  such  a  friendship,  beoause,  when  It 
would  stnke  a  root  In  onr  souls.  It  Is  choked  and 
crowded  out  by  lower  at tachmenta  and  mtareata. 
•    *   *    Early     friendship*    ar*    prophetic,   and 
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point  toward  Um  troe  ends  of  belnf .  Tbe  friaads 
nerd  not  be  equal  In  age,  If  toe;  are  equal  In  lore. 
*  •  *  A  faifiii  friendship  to  impoealble  In  m  cntt- 
cal  atmoppbtre.  We  can  never  expend  Into  •*- 
tbotlasm  u  we  apecnlate  too  moon  upon  character 
or  seek  to  detect  Its  week  aide.  We  mart  be  fse> 
eroot  snd  Urge- hearted,  sstlmatias;  h  by  its  great 
points  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. " 

In  the  discussion  following  the  peper,  Profaaaor 
BAirtsftsid— 

Any  one  who  Mja  that  probation  ends  with  thte 
life,  would  wy  that  there  la  no  poaetMllty  of  the 
future  development  of  tbe  lDdi*1dtuJ.  Bat  If  ssen 
cannot  work  in  the  next  Ufa  to  Imitate  God,  then 
tbe  progress  of  the  lowest  toward  the  highest  la 
stopped.  It  wonM  prevent  ths  Immortality  of 
roan,  or  the  going  out  of  God  to  bis  creacmraa  and 
the  return  to  himself.  Bat  with  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  God,  man  can  aee  that  all  ne  suffers  la 
a  means  of  purification,  and  be  thankful  for  it. 
Thus  misery  and  pain  may  be  turned  to  good,  for 
tbey  mean  purification  and  the  lifting  up  of  the 
soul  to  the  highest.  This  U  not  given  by  any  other 
religion,  and  cannot  be.  Those  who  deny  future 
probation  for  the  wicked  make  oat  that  there 
are  no  persons  on  whom  the  missionary  spirit  may 
be  exercised.  Therefore,  they  deny  the  axistanos 
of  heaven. 

At  2.30  an  audience  gathered  In  tbe  cntpal  to 
bear  a  reading  by  Charles  Malvor  of  Waithaas, 
president  of  the  Waltham  Browning  Crab,  Be 
read  from  a  paper  on  "Metaphor,**  XaaarsoB's 
"Hermione"  and  Browning's  "Rabbi  Baa  Bank** 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion.  In  tbe  evec- 
lng  Professor  Tboaaaa  Deridson  taotered  on  "On- 
tology."' 


EVENING  TKANSCMPI 

WEDNESDAY.    JULY    *7.    IMTi 

S02LE  OF  ARISTOTLE'S  LIMIT- 
ATIONS. 


IBerslar  Correspondence  ot  the  Transcript.] 
CosoonD,  July  36. 

Tbe  paper  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "Social 
Fcience  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,"  with  the 
discussions  that  followed,  was  in  a  sense  sup- 
plementary to  the  previous  consideration  of 
Aristotle's  politics.  The  relation  of  man  to 
Tfce  State  and  what  the  State  should  do  to 
snake  good  citizens  was  the  theme ;  for,  as 
Aristotle  says,  tbe  good  man  and  the  good 
citizen  are  one,  and  the  object  of  education 
being  to  train  the  citizen  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State  and  to  make  that  State  a  manifesta- 
tion of  him.  The  final  cause  or  end  of  the 
State  is  the  highest  good,  and  tbe  highest 
good  of  the  individual  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  State.  This  principle,  which  1b  that  of 
Plato  as  well  as  of  Aristotle,  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon ;  neither  can  its  correlative  that 
the  rulers  should  be  "the  best."  But  with 
both  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  application  of 
the  principle  is  so  inadequate  and  adverse  to 
Nature  that  tbey  are  guides  for  n»  only  in 
the  spirit  of 'their  swstems,  not  at  all  in  its 
form  or  development.  In  politics  more  than 
anywhere  else  we  see  tbe  Insufficiency  of  these 
great  minds  to  eolve  for  us  our  practical 
problems.  In  spite  of  and  not  because  of 
them,  chattel  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
general  polygamy  has  ceased,  aristocratic 
forms  of  government  are  yielding  to  demo- 
cratic, equality  is  taking  the  place  of  caste, 
and  women  are  becoming  the  equals  of  men. 

Plato's  and  Aristotle's  Jormt  of  politi- 
cal life,  divine  reason  has  been  working 
ever  since  their  time  to  supersede,  while 
tae  principle  or  substance  they  enun- 
ciated is  the  animating  principle  now  as 
then.  While  we  find  In  Plato  tbe  germ  of 
woman's  equality  with  man,  and  in  Aristotle 
the  germ  of  our  common-school  education, 
the  application  of  these  ideas  was  restricted 
by  other  considerations  of  their  time  and 
their  thought,  and  turned  in  practice  from 
tbe  logical  conclusion.  Plato,  for  instance, 
while  advocating  the  equality  of  woman  in 
bis  republic,  makes  a  community  of  wives 
one  of  his  first  principles,  a  principle  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  would  reduce  wo- 
men to  tbe  most  abject  slavery.  And  Aris- 
totle, tbough  carrying  out  his  idea  that 
there  is  necessarily  a  governing  and  a  gov- 
erned class,  masters  and  slaves,  contradicts 
our  idea  of  common-school  education,  which 
provides  development  for  all,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low  alike. 

Aristotle  combats  Plato's  idea  of  the  hold- 
ing of  wives  in  common  as  not  based  on  the 
natural  relations  and  sentiments  of  life ;  but 
he  makes  the  wife  the  subordinate  of  the 
husband,  though  she  Is  not  "precisely  the 
same  as  tbe  slave,"  for  while  the  slave  has 
no  deliberative  faculty,  the  woman  has  It, 
but  it  is  "without  authority."  Bo  the  slave 
and  the  wife  are  excluded  from  the  ruling 
class,  and  to  tbem  is  added  the  artisan. 

What  Aristotle  means  by  "without  author- 
ity "  is  not  clear ;  but,  whatever  It  ls.lt  has 
clung  to  and  animated  tho  minds  of  men 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  Without  the 
least  foundation  in  fact,  Aristotle  enunciates 


the  inferiority  of  woman,  and  this  axiom, 
passing  down  through  the  inferior  philoso- 
phers and  their  students  from  age  to  age* 
has  become  an  excrescence  upon  the  mind  ol 
the  race  which  it  will  be  hard  to  remove.  It 
is  Aristotle's  chief  limitation.  But  this  is  BO 
reason  why  the  man  of  today,  with  his 
changed  conditions  aad  greater  light,  should 
blindly  follow  bis  blind  leading,  and,  parrot- 
like, repeat  the  dreary  old  retrain. 

Aristotle  also  upheld  chattel  slavery,  al- 
though the  right  of  all  men  to  freedom  was 
discussed  In  his  day,  as  his  "Politics" shows. 
The  existence  of  the  master  and  the  slave  as 
a  necessary  and  eternal  relation  was  his 
solution  of  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
a  governing  and  a  governed  class.  The 
slave  is  by  nature  slavish,  he  says,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  free 
man.  Couunand  and  obedience  being  neces- 
sary in  tbe  State,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
commanding  class  and  an  obedient  class, 
said  Aristotle,  the  only  problem  being  to 
reconcile  tbe  two  to  harmonious  relation  by 
teaching  tbe  master  to  rule  kindly,  and  thus 
to  make  tbe  slave  comfortable  in  his  natural 
condition. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  State,  with  Aristotle,  is, 
first,  tbe  union  of  those  who  cannot  exist 
without  each  other — tbe  man  and  the  woman 
—and  tbe  consequent  perpetuity  of  the  race; 
and,  second,  the  union  of  those  who  rale  and 
who  are  ruled,  the  inference  being  that  cer- 
tain persons  are  intrinsically  rulers  and  oar- 
lain  others  slaves,  and  that  chattel  slavery 
is  consequently  a  natural  relation.  Through- 
out bis  "Politics"  there  is  an  attitude  of  con- 
descension toward  the  poorer  classes  that  is 
utterly  abhorrent  to  the  true  democrat.  The 
people  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  poor, 
lor  if  tbey  do  it  will  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  rich!  The  rich  must  share  with  the 
poor,  and  tbns  gain  their  good  will!  and  so 
on.  Always  tbe  poor  are  "tbey,"  a  separate 
class,  to  be  treated  in  a  way  that  seems  best 
to  "us,"  not  as  we  would  be  used  ourselves. 
Of  course  we  see  this  spirit  today,  but  it  is 
sot  our  national  spirit.  With  ns  there  is  at 
least  am  effort  at  equality  In  thought  and  in 
deed,  —  an  effort  which  is  the  result 
of  tbe  new  light  which  came  into 
tbe  world  with  Christianity.  And  it 
is  in  this  practical  dealing  with  our 
fellow  creatures  that  tbe  supreme  value 
of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  Is  most  striking- 
ly seen.  Political  life,  or  the  history  of  the 
State,  has  been  a  steady  progression  from 
those  early  times,  and  as  Mr.  Sanborn  said 
in  conclusion,  "the  history  of  our  race  Is  la 
its  possibilities,  not  in  tbe  record  of  Its  past 
life." 

Underlying  Aristotle's  sanction  of  chattel 
slavery  was  an  idea,  however,  that, while  not 
finding  lis  true  manifestation  In  that  barbar- 
ous institution,  is  yet  a  truth,  namoiy,  u» 
that  is  slavish  by  nature  will  be  enslaved. 
Ii  it  be  the  will  of  the  individual  to  enslave 
himself,  he  will  be  a  slave.  IT  he  does  not 
realize  In  himself  the  reason  which  is  his  na- 
ture be  will  not  act  under  the  form  of  free- 
dom. If  he  will  not  learn  a  new  troth  he  is 
a  slave  to  other  men's  brains ;  It  he  is  im- 
moral, be  is  a  slave  to  bis  passions ;  if  be 
lives  only  to  make  a  living,  or  is  governed  by 
anything  or  any  one  outside  himself,  as  to 
opinions  or  deeds,  he  is  a  slave.  Hatsrre 
must  be  controlled  and  subdued,  brought 
within  man.  He  must  torn  her  against  her- 
self by  making  her  suppler  rAm  with  that 
which  she  makes  him  desire. 

This  is  the  perfection  of  tbe  wil,  and  when 
fully  realized  It  brings  freedom,  which  Is  tat 
transcending  of  all  restraint  except  that 
from  within,  or  self-restraint.  The  object  of 
the  State  Is  to  cecore  this  freedom  to  tbe  Indi- 
vidual. Weonite  it  with  our  oonstltotloBS 
and  then  try  to  realise  it  in  our  Institutions. 
That  Bute  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  which 
will  encourage  the  Individual  to  use  bis  own 
directive  powers  Instead  of  doing  every- 
thing for  him.  Bo  is  his  freedom  developed, 
lor,  according  to  Professor  Harris,  whoaa 
view  has  here  been  quoted,  freedom  Is  an  ac- 
quirement of  tbe  Individual,  not  a  snsaattttssl 
conferred  upon  him.  Education  is  the 
means  for  this  development,  aad  so  educa- 
tion becomes  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
slavery,  since  It  leads  the  enslaved  to  tree 
himself .  It  Is  but  fair  to  say  that  Aristotle 
also  taught  that  a  slave  might  earn  bis  free- 
dom by  showing  himself  worthy  of  It,  and 
that  he  treed  his  own  slaves.    But  a  freedom 

wblcb  depended  both  on  being  worthy 
and  on  the  transctnding  of  a  fixed 
cv$tom,  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  by 
very  many  persona.  The  fact  that  tbe 
slavish  disposition  had  become  crystalll—d 
Into  tbe  permanent  institution  of  chattel  sla- 
very muBt  have  defeated  the  end  of  tbe  en- 


deavor to  be  free,  for  it  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined bow  one  could  gain  encouragement  to 
become  worthy  of  a  freedom  whose  acquire- 
ment depended,  after  all,  upon  another's 
will,  and  was.  In  consequence,  an  uncer- 
tainty. 

"While  it  Is  true  that  the  lowest  slave  Is  he 
that  has  enslaved  his  own  spirit,  and  that 
tbe  slave  in  name  may  be  tbe  most  free  man, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  natural  slave  who  Is 
also  a  political  slave  is  in  by  far  the  most 
hopeless  condition.  For  him  there  is  no 
outlook.  11  be  have  not  naturally  tbe  de- 
sire for  freedom,  there  is  little  chance  of  that 
desire  becoming  developed  while  he  is  In  a 
state  of  political  bondage.  If  he  Is  free 
naturally,  he  will  be  free  In  spite  of  bond- 
age, but  if  he  is  not  tree  naturally,  the 
chance  of  bis  becoming  so  while  In  bondage 
is  practically  hopeless.  Hence  the  superi- 
ority of  education  as  a  solution,  since  this 
tends  to  make  men  desire  and  thus  gain 
spiritual  freedom,  while  slavery  simply  em- 
bodies in  a  permanent  institution,  Including 
In  it  certain  ones  arbitrarily  selected,  the 
natural  slavishness  which  really  animates 
some  men  only,  and  as  often  the  so-called 
"master"  as  the  so-culled  "slave."  It  thus 
stultifies  real  freedom,  while  education 
draws  It  forth. 

Further,  white  It  Is  also  true  that  bis  own 
slavishness  enslaves  tbe  person  and  that  he 
thereby  enslaves  himself,  this  is  but  half  tbe 
story  and  brings  us  to  the  inquiry  whether 
our  Concord  philosopher  has  covered  the 
whole  ground.  The  slavish  disposition 
makes  tbe  tyrant  as  well  as  the  slave,  for 
tyranny  is  the  most  abject  personal  slavery, 
It  Is  the  desire  to  control  others  arbitrarily ; 
and  Is  therefore  license  of  the  worst  kind  and 
the  negative  of  freedom.  Of  two  persons  who 
are  slavish  by  nature,  he  or  she  who  is  the 
more  slavish  w,ill  exhibit  this  quality  by 
trying  to  tyrannize  over  the  other.  When  to 
this  tyrannical  spirit  is  added  physical  force, 
tbe  tyrant  is  complete.  He  will  subdue  by 
force  his  weaker  brother  or  sister, 
and  reduce  tbem  to  a  condition  of 
external  slavery,  though  tbe  so-sailed 
slave  may  really  be  the  more  tree  of  the  two. 
Here  we  have  the  tyrant  and  the  slave ;  both 
slaves  naturally,  but  one  ruling  over  the  oth- 
er by  the  accident  of  physical  force.  Id  his- 
tory, tbe  weaker  slave,  whether  man,  class 
or  people,  becomes  enslaved  to  the  stronger, 
for  tbe  tyrant,  being  himself  a  slave  to  his 
tyrannical  spirit,  Imposes  external  slavery 
upon  the  conquered,  whether  free  by  nsturf 
or  not.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  another  factor  besides,  snd  In  addi- 
tion to  Inherent  slavishness,  which  enters  Into 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  slavery,  namely, 
physical  force.  The  prominence  of  this  as  the 
ruling  principle  all  through  the  world's  his- 
tory accounts  for  the  forces  of  slavery  and 
goes  band  in  hand  with  the  slavish  nature. 
The  latter  alone  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Since  Aristotle  took  it  for  granted  that 
women  are  tbe  Inferiors  of  men,  and  the 
masculine  hall  of  mankind  has  blindly 
followed  bis  lead,  the  further  question 
naturally  arising  is  this :  rs  it  the  natural 
slavishness  of  woman  that  has  caused  her  to 
be  held  In  bondage  to  man  through  all  time? 
This  question  wss  asked  by  one  of  tbe  stu- 
dents after  Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture,  but  Pro- 
fessor Harris,  of  whom  it  wss  asked,  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  and  "had  not  thought 
ol  It."  U  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  most 
profound  philosopher  may  overlook  great 
facts,  and  that  a  philosophy  may  be  a  phil- 
osophy of  one-half  the  human  race  alone.  A 
solution  that  does  not  solve  tbe  problem  for 
all  tbe  race  Is  not  a  universal  solution.  To 
quote  Professor  Harris  himself  In  his  recent 
address  before  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  Saratoga:  "Man's  nature  Is  so  complex 
thst  social  science  has  difficulty  In  grasping 
all  its  phases.  It  has  again  and  again  found 
itself  in  error  because  It  has  omitted  some 
essential  phase  of  society  In  computing  the 
elements  of  a  social  problem."  The  omitted 
phase  in  this  instance  is,  as  It  always  is,  ths 
fetuinlne  side  of  man,  and  this  must  be 
thought  of  before  the  problem  of  slavery  can 
be  solved. 

Women  as  a  whole  must  either  be  intrinsi- 
cally slavee,  and  therefore  held  In  slavery,  or 
else  Mr.  Harris's  solution  is  not  tbe  complete 
one,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  slavery  rests  upon 
two  foundations,  natural  slavishness  of  spirit 
and  physical  foroe.  Either  all  women  in  the 
beginning  were  slsvith  naturally,  and  thru 
naturally  fell  Into  tbe  inferior  position,  or 
else  tbe  tyranny  bf  men  (outcome  of  the  slav- 
ish spirit  united  to  physical  lores)  made  sub- 
ject all  women  (whether  by  nature  subject 
or  not),  simply  becsuse   ol   their  physical 
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weakness.  It  the  legend  concerning  Eve 
means  anything,  it  means  that  tbe  original 
woman  was  less  slavish  than  man,  and  it  she 
Is  today  more  moral  than  he  (as  man  declares) 
she  Is  less  slavish  today.  Her  enslavement 
to  man  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  her  inhe- 
rent nature  alone,  though,  as  with  bi™,  her 
enslavement  to  self  Is  of  her  own  making 
and  her  own  conquering.  In  solving 
this  problem  as  relating  to  all  tbe  race, 
therefore,  physical  force  most  be 
recognized  as  a  factor  supplementing  slav- 
ishness ol  nature,  and  so  fir  as  woman  Is 
concerned,  causing  slavery. 

Aristotle's  "Politics"  quotes  from  the 
poets  to  establish  his  premise  that  women 
are  naturally  the  "governed"  or  "passive" 
class.  Tbe  passage  thus  quoted  Is  from  tbe 
drama  ot  "Ajax"  by  Sophocles.  One  ergo. 
ment  of  this  drama  is  as  follows:  Ajax,  de- 
prived of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  goes  raving 
mad,  and  in  his  frenzy  rushes  out  into  the 
night  and  slays  the  herds  of  the  Greeks,  mis- 
taking them  for  the  Greeks  themselves.  His 
wife  Tecmessa  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
rash  act,  and  after  he  has  committed  It,  re- 
lates tbe  circumstances  and  describes  tbe 
scene  to  tbe  chorus.  Tecmessa  Is  tbe  ra- 
tional pnami  of  the  drama,  .tenting  In 
strong  relief  over  against  tbe  insane  Ajax, 
personifying  his  better  nature  or  reason. 
She  is  the  logical  and  reasonable  being, 
and  tries  to  hold  In  check  her  husband's  law- 
lessness. She  tells  the  story  ot  bis  exploit 
as  follows : 

"Them  ehalt  know  the  whole  matter,  as 
being  a  sharer  in  It.  For  he,  In  the  dead  of 
night,  when  the  evening  lamps  were  no 
longer  burning,  having  taken  his  two-edged 
sword,  was  eagerly  seeking  to  prowl  through 
the  deserted  passes.  So  I  chide  him,  and 
say,  'What  dost  thou,  Ajax  ?  Why,  unbid- 
den nor  summoned  by  messengers,  hurriest 
thou  to  this  attempt,  nor  hearing  any  tram- 
pet?  Now,  at  least,  the  whole  army  is 
asleep.'  "  These  words  of  expostulation  are 
both  rational  and  soothing,  and  should  make 
him  both  reasonable  and  calm.  But  tbey 
have  no  effect. 

She  goes  on :  "He  answered  mewith  words, 
brief,  but  ot  trite  usage."  [O  scute  Tecnnessa! 
this  piece  ot  exquisite  Irony  proves  that  yon, 
with  your  feminine  mind  saw  tbe  joke  that 
the  great  Aristotle  failed  to  sea. 
"Brief,  but  of  trite  usage."  "Woman, 
to  women  silence  brings  honor."]  "And 
I  thus  schooled,  desisted,  while  he  rushed 
forth  alone."  She  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  slaughter  of  the  cattle  and  his  ravings, 
and  how,  having  been  unable  to  make  him 
rational,  she  has  come  to  seek  their  assist- 
ance. 

This  advice  of  Ajax  to  bis  wile,  given  when 
he  U  raving  mad,  is  gravely  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle as  an  authoritative  opinion  I  If  we 
were  to  seek  lor  tbs  origin  ol  all  the  false 
ldtas  concerning  women  we  would  find  tbem 
In  some  such  absurdity  as  this.  Thus  has 
the  "master  of  those  that  know"  befooled 
the  agesl  h.  a.  i, 

Harrietts  Shattuck 

July   27,    1887 
FIELD  DAY  FOR  PHIHSOPHY. 


Friendship  Discoursed     i>ou  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  31.  n-'iell. 

a   Lecture  on    Ontology  by 
Prof.  Davidson. 


A    BrOYvnini;    ltcnilinir    and    a 
"Pbilosopbicnl  IMcnic." 


'!.""  OCR  irKUt  00RRCftr<WDCM   I 

Concoiid,  July  2G.  ins;.  It  us.  been  a  res 
ular  field  day  lor  the  philosopher*  today,  lu 
the  forenoon  Mrs.  EU-n  M.  Mllchui)  ol  Den- 
ver. CoL,  lectured  on  [rieudslilp  as  sei  IntUi  in 
•srlstnllu'l  ttulci.  Tills  was  lollowcd  i>y  one 
'oi  lue  most  interesting  discussions  "(  tin- 
year,  and  the  schom  listened  with  ureal  s.ni.. 
luciiun  t"  Prof.  Harris,  who  Is  constantly  add. 
Ini:  lo  the  ccep  Impression  lie  basnlreauy 
nude,  and  to  t he  b'.^u  opinion  tu  whicii  lie  Is 
held  ni  the  most  acne  nud  profound  Hunker 
ot  the  turns  In  his  field,  la  ilia  imeriiorm  was 
a  lendini:  i>y  fruslduul  Malloy  01  the  rt'ah 
lhaill  DrowillUK  Club.  Then  cimo  .1  "pllliu- 
sop.uca^  picnic"  on  lue  crouudi  at  the  \\.,y. 
si  e  (Mr.  mid  .Mrs.  1).  Lollirou's),   and  in  Iho 
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evening   Prof.   Davidson  lectured  on  "Ontol- 
ogy." 

Mrs.  Mitchell  thus  introduced  her  subject: 
Whether  wo  look  into  <ireek  Die  or  inio 
Greek  liicraiu.e,  we  hud  me  motive  lurce  of 
noble  achievement*  lu 

Tl.c  Love  of  Maai  for  Man, 
do:  tn  Hie  love  ot  man  tor-woman.  *■  riendsliip 
»as  the  soul  ut  ancicm  Hie,  Inspirits  ibe 
human  heart  to  deeds  Ol  aigh  sell-sacritlce.  It 
was  the  dlviDe  elen>ent,  lttituc  men  out  ul 
mean  ieas  jdo  selfishness  into  that  spiritual 
atmosphere  where  the  "Winds  of  heaven 
blow,"  and  All  tbto&s  seem  possible,  becausq 
the  eye  Is  flxed,  not  on  the  linilte a  and  tran>l- 
lory,  but  on  Uio  Hi--  limitless  aud  eternal. 
bprluuluif  out  ot  human  need*  and  human  nt- 
lectii  ua,  it  was  I'Spable  ut  being   iiansiurmed 

into  Ui.it  <i«moni<      fBihUSlBitnl     Wlteto    Uclii.g 

aim  intellect  are  toned  into  one.  and  the  high- 
est tru.hs  are  sean  Intuitively. 

Mrs.  Mltche'l  then  mentloued  wllhsotne  <le- 
uli,  the  tainous  friendship  or  clnisic 
tlrues,  or  Amines  and  Patroclus,  K;iv 
tor  and  Polydeukes,  Oresle*  ana  I'.vluues, 
Moscous  and  lilon.  1  -Ul  it  IS  111  ihe  pli.hoo- 
pby  rather  than  in  the  poeliy  ul  the  <>reeks 
mat  wo  realize  tne  ethical  significance  ot 
friendship  In  their  Irve*  aud  the  pre-eminent 
pt.icelineld  id  their  thought.  Man's  native 
telilshitt-3*  has  oeen  restrained  externally  by 
legal  and  ethical  Institutions,  but  it  must  also 
be  couquerea  from  within  by  the  Inspliatio  i 
uf  love,  before  the  soul  can  bo  regenerated 
and  life  transug urea  and  mado  divine.  !»«*■ 
mettle  ties  ami  domestic  aHcciton  ivern  to  ihe 
Greeks  k  duty  owed  to  the  state  rather  than 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  could  never,  except 
in  rare  Instances,  lif  the  soul  ..\<u\\.  lis  ordi- 
nary level  to  that  lofty  plane  wiumo  its  own 
immortal  destiny  is  revealed.  To  attain  such 
a  height  and  such  a  revelation. n  greater  force 
was  needed  uud  louud  in  friendship;  but 
woman  was  too  subordinate  nod  loo  interior 
to  man  to  be  hlsirkuain  me  divluest  sense 
of  the  word.    Yet 

With  fstranste  loroiiiiifno, 
tbe  deepest  utterances  of  bocrates  and 
flato  concerning  love  are  ascribed  to  the 
teachings  of  a  woman.  Wnat  an  apparent 
contradiction,  but  k bat  a  genuine  tribute  to 
tbe  power  ot  the  womanly  soul  to  CWIucMid 
apprehend  the  highest  truth. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  then  spoKe  of  the  establish- 
ment ol  ihu  rythagoreau  order,  with  Its  many 
ifi-vcro  rules  and  monastic  .spirit,  as  the 
earliest  lustauce  of  an  organization  tor  tneuu- 
ship,  lu  Socrates,  rM.uo  and  .AriMoile  tii« 
Greek  conception  o(  Inend-thlp  receives  Its 
worililesi  liuerprciailun.  wlmr  picture  in  nil 
literature  is  more  touching  than  that  of 
bocrates  conversing  with  tils  Irlendb  in  the 
last  hours  oi  his  life,  no;  upjii  his  deatn,  hut 
unou  ihu  hiuhesi  truth  ?  J'liiin's  ihoucnis  on 
Irlendshlp  (deveioiK'U  principally  m  tin* 
Lysis,  the  Hyinposlum  and  the  PlUbdrutf) 
are  mistical.  in  the  l.y.-ls  is  the 
(jui'sllun:  "Does  friendship  deDend  on  sim- 
ilarity or  on  contrast  ?"  liotner  says:  "God 
Is  ever  drawing  lU*o  toward  like,"  hut  ihe 
difficulty  is,  it  like  is  tht)  ni"]).!  of  itk-.iiio 
bad  men  iiMid-*  to  each  oilier?  Socrates 
•ays  the  bad  ale  never  at  unity  with  ono 
another  nor  with  themselves;  hence,  ihey 
caunot  be  in  harmony  with  any  oilier  ilmnr. 
Aristotle  auahzes  Uie  snbJrcL  nor.*  deeply, 
but  does  not  explain  tht*  Sllblie  aitiacilun  ono 
soul  tins  for  another  soul,  ihe  elusive  secret  ot 
svmpatliles  OUllnaUileS.  "l-'r'eoitahiD  I'cu :.lies 
thai  raro  nieifi  bcttvlxt  llkcneso  and  uniikc- 
ness."  aavi  Emerson,  "that  pujues  oath  wiili 
the  presence  nt  po>ver  and  nf  consent  lu  Ihe 
otiier  party.    Lei  me  bo  alone 

Tf  In.*  Jiud  nf  ti?-  IV/ji-M, 
rather  than  thit  my  friend  should  overstep. 
In  a  word  or  a  look,  his  real  sympathy.  1  am 
equally  balkea  by  antagonism  and  by  com- 
pliance. Let  Mm  not  cease  an  instant  tu  bo 
himself.  The  oiilv  Jw  1  bavo  In  his  being 
mine.  Is  thai  Iho  not  mine  Is  mine."  I'lalo  in 
the  symposium  and  Pba-drus  does  not  dis- 
tinguish ttetween  Irlendshlp  and  low.  per- 
sonal adecticn  i^  exalted  into  that  "divine 
maduess"  which  li  but  another  ipqiect  of 
phtlosophv.  Accnrdlnt;  to  him  the  sl^lii  of 
earthly  beauty  awakens  in  tne  soul  I  lie,  rc- 
niemhraQC'' of  thi*  areiieijpes  wnlch  it  beheld 
lu  lis  heavenly  existence,  and  11  Is  at  ibe- 
kanie  time  fined  with  ccbtacy  and  consumed 
wiih  pain,  the  pain  that  every  noble 
spirit  experlencei!  at  tbo  vision  of 
blatter  truth  unattained.  Love  Is  the  striving 
of  the  Infinity  to  expand  its  if  to  Innuliy.  J  i  . 
true  nature  Is  mi  at  first  revealed,  n  it  u 
rises  gradually  from  ihu  love  of  beautiiui  forms 
to  tbe  love  of  Peautitul  souls.  n.M-ir hie  toward 
the  perfect  beauty  of  eternal  Knowledge 
wliere  all  existence  u  benulo  in  Ideal  num. 
Love  is  genuine  and  true  wuerc  It  elevates, 
trees  and  makes  bappy  the  one  loving-  As 
God  Is  love,  livlue.  creatures  are  only  id-  vn,i- 
bie  priests  ami  aueuts  ol  a  higher,  invinL-l© 
Eros.  Tbe  loving  are  to  be  lost  through  their 
Mutual  Joss  and  flodloc  of  cell  m  a  third 
hither  >elt,  ibejielt  of  God.  who  Is  perfect 
Iotc,  the  uivnie  tiw-*.      -j 

Aristotle  rfject-*  MAto's  IJea  ot  the  good  ai 
a  principle  for  either,  a*  too  abstract  and  out 
of  all  relation  to  practical  Ilia.  He  substi- 
tutes happluess  as  the  end  in  Itself  of  moral 
action,  but  It  is  not  nnouyuiou*  Ultu 
pleasure.  It  Is  ihe  fruhlnn  ol  what- 
ever is  higbeu  and  worthiest  in  man. 
Though  it  lmpllei  a  life  favored  ex- 
teruallf.  It  depends  rather  on  harmonious 
■ueutai  moods.    It  l*  both  practical  aud  IdeaL 

Every  Out  .%cedi  Krieudi, 
the  happy,  lu  order  to  eu)oy  aud  communi- 
cate their  happiness;  the  uuhuppy,  in  order 
to  receive  consolation ;  tbe  young,  lu  order  to 
be  kept  from  error;  the  old,  for  help  and 
comfort;  nod  all  men.  for  coninmu  activity. 
1/rloodsnlp  Is  a  command  of  nature:  It  unlios 
by  a  natural  bond  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sHiers.  ciilxens  and  cliizenv 
Uis  the  most  imme.iiate  oxprossion  iiml  sat- 
isfaction of  tile  humitu  linDUlSQ  ol  boclablllty, 
aud  Is,  tlijretore.au  essenllul  subject  of  ethics, 
for,  to  tne  Greek,  moral  lite  was  a  Hie  in  ana 
for  tne  slate. 


Ariitotle  defines  friendship  generally  ax  a 
reUllon  ot  mutual  gnod  will  toward  one 
another,  and  distinguishes  tne  mren  great 
oojecis — tbe  good,  the  pleasant  and  the  uso- 
fuj.  We  aet-K  our  friends  tor  tbe  advantages 
we  expect  to  give,  or  for  the  pleasure  thev 
give  us,  or  tor  the  coon  ol  their  company. 
inn  he  wbo  love*  a  frleaa  for  utility  oej 
pleasure,  loves  not  the  friend,  but  his  owu 
interest  and  enjoyment.  The  relation  Is 
accidental  and  ea»uy  dissolved.  Ueal  irleod- 
slup  Is  basen  on  virtue  and  peraoual  retard, 
with  up  thought  ol  selfish  advantage.  Th* 
true  friend  finds  in  the  perse*  loved  *  second 
self.     Pleasure  und  ad  vantage    may  be  added 


must  vhow  himielt  worthy  ol  eonhdene*.  It 
cannot  exieud  to  uiaujr  peraons,  fur  elOMt 
intimacy  Is  possible  oulr  with  a  law.  it  n 
not  merely  a  matter  oi  impulse  and  affeeuee, 
but  of  character,  and  Pt  as  andnrlnjt  aa  tbe 
good  upon  which  It  la  founded.  It  la  aitn* 
safe  trom  calumny,  lor  it  Is  uut  «aay  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Irteud  could  wrong  *ny  osm. 
AJlatMle  aara  ia*t 

Tlte  M ast  Perfect  1'rlciidsliip 

Is  a  sort  of  exc.-ss  ot  fecUns  which  naturally 
arises  toward  one  person  alone,  a  civlng  op 
of  ooe's  whole  golf.  As  happlnoss  is  a  dirtna 
experience  lu  numao  lives,  the  deepest  joy  ot 
friendship,  tbe  complete  reflection  of  one  soul 
by  auoihor  soul,  Ihe  utter  giving  up  of  self,  Is 
an  actualization  of  the  Infinite  wl'.blii  us.  In- 
hmte  ycarolng.  inQnlie  unreit  and  infinite 
susceptibility  are  the  price  »e  pay  for  tne 
freedom  of  spiritual  ^ro*  tn  and  development. 
AH  lower  tonus  or  friendship  are  hint,  aud 
nropbecl**  "f  ll,e  highest  type,  a  struggling 
c^  .vd  «f  'kMu3'  *  "-- zMMitsdl  Iwail  mm! 
lis  destiny.  Aristotle  di»tliii£Ul<«iiei  love  from 
friendship,  and  says  that  tUe  first  Is  like  a 
passion,  the  second  like  a  settled  disposition 
ot  toe  mind,  huiotloa  is  »  characteristic  of 
both,  but  It  is  more  violent  lu  the  one  case. 
more  regulated  lu  the  other.  Aristotle  then 
discusses  the  relation  of  friendship  to  Justice, 
saylug  that  perfect  frieudablp  is  bared  on 
equality,  but  equality  seems  to  stand  differ- 
ently lu  justice  aud  lu  Irlendshlp.  This  anal- 
ysis of  Iho  difference  Mrs.  Mitchell  followed 
In  some  detail.  The  essence  of  friendship 
consists  in  loviug  rather  thau  being  loved,  but 
the  mass  of  meu  prefer  the  latter,  says  Aris- 
totle, because  being  loved  Is  akiu  to  being 
honored  and  honor  is  desired  a»  an  evidence 
of  menu  Ho  discusses  tbe  several  forms  of 
seil-iove  aud  then  baonluess.  as  related  io 
friendship.  Mrs.  Mitchell  gaveanartot  her 
uwn  ideas  lu  these  words:  *'J  would  not  un- 
dervalue the  idea  of  sympathetic  marriage, 
niu  that  or  friendship  Is  as  high,  or  higher. 
That  the  Greeks  neglected  the  one  auu  ex- 
alted the  other  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
reverse  the  case,  and  act  as  U  a  rich  and 
tender  intimacy,  having  no  other  aim  than  it- 
self, were  not  possible  petween  men,  or  be- 
tween men  and  women.  We  know  tittle  ot 
such  a  Irlendshlp,  because,  wneu  It  would 
•  tribe  root  m  our  souls,  it  Is  choked  and 
crowded  out  uy  lower  attachments  and  mter- 
ein brace  the  wcrld  principle.  By  it  God 
Is  a  revealing  <+od,  and  eonsiasUy  re- 
veals himself  in  the  person  of  the 
S<>d,  ue  Logos,  and  in  Um 
creation  of  finite  brings  and  in  tht  tnlrd  ner- 
son.  He  brings  up  the  lowest  of  creation  into 
the  highest ;  and  so  we  have  the  development 
oi  uuiivtdnulii'  audiicedom.  Christianity  has 
olved  the  problem  or  iihllosopuy,  which  is, 
bow  i-ati  a  world  ot  finite  individuals  b--  recog- 
uizid  is  in  a  i ela  ion  io  an  infinite  oeina.  Tne 
answer  Is  found  lu  ihe  idea  io  "ajtane."  ny 
which  human  b<*lugs  come  up  In  Independence 
and  uniiv  through  lustltutlons.  There  Is  ft 
quasi  personality  id  the  state,  for  lustanoe, 
nr.her  than  ihat  in  an  Individual  This 
development  ot  man  requires  constitutions. 
and  rulers  and  ruled,  a  id  thus  the  establish- 
ment ul  governments.  In  tbe  Idea  lu  "agar*" 
we  have  the  missionary  spirit  of  giving  help 
to  alt  who  are  In  need  uf  help,  it*  it  we  get 
the  unity  ul  tne  Institution  that  Is  the  great 
help  ol  ihe  world,  or 

The   Pcv.lopmfntoflheChorch 

as  tiie  great  power  in  the  world.  Under  this 
spirit  more  is  made  ot  the  Individual  than 
oti  erwlse.  Any  one  who  says  that  probation 
ends  with  ihts  life  would  say  that  there  Is  no 
possibility  ot  the  future  development  of  ibe 
Individual.  Bui  if  men  cannot  work  In  tne 
next  life  to  Imitate  God,  then  ut  progrws  ol 
ihe  lowest  toward  the  highest  la  stopped.  It 
would  present  the  Immortality  of  loan,  or  t*c 
uoing  out  of  <  .od  to  his  creatures  and  the  re- 
turn to  himself,  but  with  tne  possibility  of  a 
return  to  God,  man  can  >eo  that  all  he  sutlers 
is  a  moans  of  purification  and  be  thankful  for 
P.  Thus  misery  and  pain  may  be  turned  to 
good,  lor  they  mean  purification  and  Um  lift- 
ing up  of  the  soul  to  the  highest.  This  la  not 
tfivfii  bv  any  oilier  reliuion  and  cannot  be. 
Ihose  who  deny  future  probation  for  tbo 
uiched  make  out  that  there  are  no  persons 
on  whom  in.)  missionary  spirit  may  bo  ex- 
ercised. Thereiure,  they  deny  the  existence 
uf  heaven. 

Ai  2.  .to  an  nudlcnee  gathered  In  Iho  ahapel 
to  hear  a  rending  bv  Charles  m alloy  of  Wal- 
tbam,  president   of   the   Walthaiu  browning 

* 'lull.      Hi-  ieml  hum  a    oaper  00  "MeUpbuT, 

Emerson's  "llemioino"  and  Bro»olu«*e 
■Jtabbl  Ben  Kzra."  ibis  was  followed  by  ft 
aiscusklon. 

At  (he   niyni<if. 

Then  the  phllosopers  went  over  to  "the  Way- 
slue"  (the  old  Hawthorne  homestead)  toac- 
rcpt  Mr.  auu  Mrs.  IX  I.oihrop's  tnvltatlou  to  a 
■•philosophical  pi  nlc,"  which  was  a  musical 
uud  literary  entertoluincut  Indoors,  followed 
by  a  lawn  parly.  The  grounds  were  charru- 
lugly  prepared  for  the  hour.  Tables  were 
set  In  the  edgo  ot  tho  woods.  Chairs  and  gay 
cushions  were  scattered  promiscuously  over 
ihe  crass.  Indoors  ihere  was  Hinging  by  Miae 
Kyblilu  Halley.  ul    brc     —  n^ajiu-  ™-  vwt?/..  -<A 

Whittier'u'-Thy  Will  Be  Done."  This  was 
followed  by  singing  by  Mr.  William  Urdway, 
a  reading  by  Mr.  William  o.  fartrldgs,  and 
a  piano  soiection  by  Mi>a  Chase.  Miss 
Charlotte  Flf-Ji  Bates  read  Mrs.  narrlet  W. 
l'res lull's  boune:  iu  Mawtliorne;  atiuniorous 


eelcction  beanug  od  ber  onu  exnerience, 
"fhe  l*erils  Of  a  poet,"  and  two  other  selec- 
tion-, ■•satisfied"  aud  "Now."  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  rejlted  a  Scotch  ballad  in  a  welt 
develooeii  brogue.  Mr.  F.  B.  San  burn  read 
mm>  Thoreati  aud  Alcott.  1'roi.  Harris  read 
from  the  lust  ana  a  future  Wido  Awake 
Margaret  Sidney's  "Concord;  lis  Highways 
aud  Mi-Ways."  and  spoke  also  oi  Miss  tliia- 
beUi  1*.  Peaiiody,  who  was  unable  to  be  ores- 
cut.  Vouug  ladles  trom  Concord  and  Boston 
alaed  Mrs.  Lotdrop  attlie  reception.  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Harris  presided  ut  ibe  coffee  urn  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Harris  at  the  chocolate,  which  was 
served  trout  an  urn  lormerly  owned  by  Gov. 
John  Winthrop.  Mrs.  Itaipli  Waldo  Emerson 
was  present.  It  was  a  thoroughly  eujovabl* 
occasion. 

On (olOKV  HiacDSacd. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  lectures  this  even- 
ing upon  "Onlology."  Skepticism,  he  said, 
dues  not  touch  the  phenomenal  as  such. 
That  things  seem  or  appear  has  never  been 
denied,  indeed.  It  could  not  be  denied,  since 
ihe  very  denial  Involves  the  affirmation. 
Philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  Dud  an  exi/i*tia- 
U"ii  of  the  phenomenal  In  soroeinlng  not 
phenomenal,  but.  ot  wbleb  phenomena  are 
manifestations;  or.  In  other  words,  philosophy 
seeks  to  reduce  phenomena  to  reality.  If 
Unre\*ere  nothing  but  phenomena  ana  no 
reality,  iho  questiou  would  at  once  come  up. 
"How  does  ihe  notion  of  reality  ever  arise f" 
It  Is  not  enough  to  answer,  with  Uumc,  that 
the  notion  is  a  llctiou,  for  Odious  need  to  be 
eini. lined  as  much  as  anything  else.  Our 
thought-world  consists  of  twu  dlstinet  ele- 
ments—amass  of  phenomena  and  an  meradi- 
c  ,ii>i«  i  on  vn-n.n  mat  behind  tbem  is  sou  e- 
iiitng  winch  causes  them.  The  question  of 
ontology  relates  to  the  validity  uf 
this  conviction.  'What  do  we  mean 
by  the  validity  of  a  conviction  T 
Ihat  that  to  which  It  bears  testimony  is  per- 
manent for  all  minds,  that  li  is  soiuetnlng 
which  imposes  itself  upon  mind  and  de- 
termine* lis  thinking.  Ihe  Question  of  ontol- 
ogy lias  been  answered  in  three  different 
ways :  1.  The  notion  of  reality  comes  through 
a  sort  of  spiritual  or  purely  mental  experi- 
ence, different  from  sensation,  ana  design- 
able  as  reception.  2.  'ihat  the  notiou  Is  the 
result  oi  a  sort  of  chemistry  of  sensations, 
very  tuur-h  as  heat  Is  ot  material  chemistry. 
&  That  the  notion  Is  given  In  sensation  Itself, 
or  rather  in  perception,  and  forms  au  essen- 
tial element  in  every  act  ot  perception.  Tbe 
first  of  these  news  was  held  by  tbe  anoteot 


Jlodern  Philosophy  ot  AM*etetfte». 

for  which  Locke  wes  unwittingly  responsible, 
Bnt  this  philosophy  baa  ended  in  oocfoatos. 
paradox  and  skepticism,  with'taoir  ftttead- 
aot  results,  such  as  bold  materialism,  onar- 
chlsm,  mystleism,  pletlsnt,  aalvanlxauos  ef 
ola  dogmas  Into  grimacing  mummies,  kypee- 
risv.  etc.  Tbe  first  autn  of  a  morement  Id  tfce 
right  direction  is  ibe  serloos  attention  sew 
belug  devoted  in  many  quarters  to  tfte  wm- 
lni*s  of  Aristotle,  who.  in  thla,  fts  In  saaay 
other  ihlu/s,  will  long  remaus  the  masterof 
those  ihat  know.  There  Is  a  great  dlgerseea 
between  the  two  rlewt.  By  the  first,  tftejr* 
Is  an  origin  a)  noetic  (or  noomaaal) 
world  of  ideas  displaying  llaelf  «fc"«nf>i 
Us  activity  In  phenomena coodltloued  by  Usee 
uud  snace.  According  to  the  other,  there  le- 
an original  chaos  of  phenomena,  producing  by 
h  Kurt  of  chemical  reaction  certain  a  otiose 
which  go  to  luaso  up  wbftt  we  call  the 
iioumenai  world,  the  world  of  realities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  the  Doumenai  world 
stands  to  the  phenomenal  world  In  tne  nature 
of  cause ;  according  to  ihe  other.  In  tbe revoi- 
atlon  ot  effect.  Which  of  these  views  is  true  T 
It  is  the  most  momentous  question  Hist  esft 
engage  the  human  attention.    It  involves 

Tbe   Kealtty  of  Vo«, 

of  personal  existence  and  freedom  stuvf. 
men,  and  ot  immortality.  According  to  the 
auclent  view,  these  are  secured;  accord- 
ing to  the  modern,  ihey  are  Impossible,  The 
only  method  of  deciding  between  tbem  Is  by 
observation  coupled  with  reasoning,  by  scl- 
euco  and  philosophy,  wolch  are  related  as 
bnukiuaking  and  housenulidlnc.  It  Is  the 
v.  hi  in  ihat  apnears  In  Intelligence  that  re- 
qttires  to  be  explained  to  intelligence.  A  roan 
iii.iy  deny  that  the  demands  ot  intelligence 
cm  ever  oc  satisfied,  as  all  agnostics  do,  but 
in  cannot  u.-uy  the  existence  of  the  demand. 
Hits  demand  h  tbe  straucest  thing  In  tne 
world.  Auy  attempt  to  lull  it  by  something 
mystical  or  religious  is  simply  cheating  It, 
anu  It  will  rouse  Itself  to  know 
ihat  I  has  been  cheated.  Toe 
acuiand  lor  a  selt-sustalnlug  being  Is  the 
nerve  and  .spring  ot  all  science.  Before  suoD 
a  demand  i"  lelt,  there  must  exist  among  the 
couteniH  of  lutelllgeuce  the  scheme  or  modal 
ut  .'  sell-vxplainlog  being.  On  do  other  ny- 
potbesia  ran  the  heed  bo  explained.  Tbe  man 
v.bu  attempts  to  make  the  world  eome  an  to 
this  model  ol  reason  is  the  result  of  ft  process 


__  conscious  reason,  ft  sub. 
._. nan  shape;  (2),  the  development  of  reason 
iu  tne  hhtuost  terras  of  common  sense;  (J). 
ihe  development  of  reason  In  tbe  Individual 


are  one  aud  the  same  thing.  IntbUerolsv 
tlou,  does  tbe  Intelligence  find  anytnlng  Lhat 
Is  no;  phenomenal?  bkcpttclfns  does  nos 
touch  the  bbeoouaeusl,  nor  the  exigence  el  its 
connection  with  s  self-sutUctent  entity.  It 
ouly  touches  tbo  rulidity  of  the  activity  ef 
this  exigrnce. 

fioi.  Davidson  discussed  at  length  the  ne- 
luio  ot  puenoinena,  taking  the  underljifte; 
basis  that  itiue  and  space  are  rebxuons  of  the 
real  lu  the  phenomenal,  and  owning  bnt  rei*- 
tioui,  aKu  that  we  not  ouly  nave  Idefts  ef  re- 
ality, but  that  these  Ideas  are  tne  realities 
themselves.  Then  iho  ousitloals.  If  tbe  eos- 
ceui  ut  reHilty  be  reality  itself,  bow  Is  this  rs> 
lated  to  phenoineua7  There  is  ft  double 
relation,  seiive  aud  passive.    The  Question 


whether  Ibe  eternal  realities  have 
aeli-manlfesutlen  a*  part  of  their  essential 
nature  has  mesa  me  only  from  tbe  phenomenal 
»lde.  In  the  eternal  reality  Itself  all  Is  eter- 
nal, lu  every  act  Is  eternal,  ana,  therefore, 
lis  set  of  inaulfsstauon.  Eternal  realities  are 
known  to  us  only  ss  terms  ot  phenomena. 
They  are  in  ourselves  audtroen  la e  exigencies 
of  our  Intelligence.  Ibis  does  not  mean  tbftt 
the  eternal  realities  are  our  Utile  actual,  poe- 
nonienal  self,  b»ro  yesterday  and  dying  te- 
inurrow.  Uur  knowleiUe  of  rsftUti  Is  ooJb  a 
knowledge  so  fsr  «s  revealed.  As  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  eternal  and  Uie  temporal, 
we  may,  without  humility  or  false  pride. 
say  that  we  do  not,  in  any  com- 
plete war,  understand  that  relation. 
we  know  ihu  fact;  Ihe  around 
we  do  not  knew.  We  may  way  with  confi- 
dence that  intelligence  SUO  will  are  the  forms 
of  revelation,  ihe  bond  b*-i  ween  ihe  uucreaieei 
and  the  created.  The  depths  of  betna  arr 
slo^lc  unfolding  rliroagh  sterns!  tnielligeoo* 
and  wilL  That  they  wilt  forever  untold,  we 
kuow.  But  whether  Uey  shall  untold  (or  us 
depends  upon  ourselves.  True  religion  is  the 
attitude  ot  perfect  oe«slv1ty  to  truth  sod  per- 
fect activity  to  loot.  Only  In  ibis  way  will 
the  eternal  realities  ever  become  real  for  us. 

Tomorrow  loreooon  Mm.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
will  lecture  on  "Arlstophaue-*  and  tbe  Kltxft- 
brthau  Drama,"  ami  W.o.  Partridge  win  giro 
a  8b«ketpesre  reading  in  iha  evening. 
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Concojid,  July  27.—  [Special.]—  Lanterns 
are  flashing-  through  the  woods  on  the  h-iglit 
above  Hillside  Chapel  tonight.  Tlie  men  who 
bear  them  are  tramping  hither  and  thither, 
looking  to  find  a  prtwtrnte,  an  unconscious, 
pcrbsps  a  lifeless  body  ;  and  the  shadow  of  a 
probable  calamity,  a  possible  trstjedy.  hanc^ 
above  the  h-ehool  of  Philosophy.  The  ladies  of 
tho  school  are  lingering  about  the  chapel, 
watching:  the  lichts  as  they  disappear 
and  reappear  through  the  undergrowth  and 
between  the  trunks  of  tbe  trees,  querying 
among  themselves  in  hushed  tonei  concerning 
the  missing  one.  When  was  fihe  last  seen? 
What  path  was  it  that  sbe  usually  took? 
What  house  was  nearest  to  the  spot  which  was 
known  to  have  been  her  destination?  A\  hat 
rmtlri  have  linnnened  to  her?  But  the  men  on 
the  ridge,  steadily  pursuing  fbeir  search  — 
pecrine  under  the  Jow  pines,  scanning  every 
inch  oi"  the  way— brought  hack  no  answer  to 
these  questions.  At  least,  they  had  brought 
none  at  a  late  hour. 

Mrs.  Abby  Pratt  of  Woburn  is  one  of  the 
students  at  the  school.  ■  She  has  been  a  stu- 
dent for  several  sessions.  She  is  zealous  in 
her  attendance  and  has  seldom  missed  a  lec- 
ture. The  thoroughness  of  her  devotion  is 
made  plain  by  the  Jiflicalties  which  she  en- 
counters in  indulging  it.  She  is  83  years  of 
age,  and  lame;  yet  the  morning  hour  has 
ahvavs  found  ber  bright  and  ex- 
pectant in  her  chair  at  ilillside  l'h&i>cL 
After  listening  to  the  morning  lecture, 
it  has  been  her  custom  to  take  the  path  that 
winds  up  the  hill  back  of  the  rhapel  >■  n>l  leads 
to  the  great  pine  tree,  around  which  Professor 
Jl-irrie  has  built  an  inclosure,  with  interior 
steps  conducting  to  a  platform  among  the 
branches.  Near  this  trea  she  wonld  lit  und 
read  during  the  early  afternoon.  She  has 
been  known  to  remain  there  until  the  evening 
lecture. 

Thisraornlug,  at  the  does  of  the  discussion 
of  the  lecture— at  about  1J:30  o'clock-  she 
bade  her  sister,  u  h  :>  is  also  a  sister^studeut 
nn.l  likewise  from  Wobnrn,  moot  ber  uear 
this  outdoor  study  at  1  o'clock.  The  sib  tor 
was  prompt  in  n-jiairing  there  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Pratt .  either  at 
the  tr.-o  or  in  tbo  neighborhood.  Mio  waited 
patiently,  however,  for  two  hours,  nnd  then, 
in  alarm,  began  to  look  for  the  old  lady.  After 
spending  some  time  in  a  vain  search,  the  Bister 
concluded  that  Mrs.  Pratt  had  returned  to  her 
boarding  house.  I'pon  arriving  there,  how- 
ever, she  learned  that  this  was  not  ihe  case. 
Tho  rcmaiiidur  of  the  afternoon  tbe  sinter 
spent  in  waiting  for  Mr*.  Pratt's  rsturn  to  the 
boarding  house,  solacing  herself  aa  boat  she 
could  with  the  hope  that  some  tn.-n  I  . 
house  sheltered  the  missing  lady,  and  that 
slio  should  surely  see  her  again  at  the 
evening  lecturw — or  rather  reading.  hut 
when  the  reading  had  progressed  for  half  an 
hour  and  Mrs.  Pratt's  seat  was  still  vacant, 
the  Hister'a  apprehension  of  evil  recoived  s  ter- 
rible confirmatiou.  Calling  Mr.  ^aoburo  out 
of  tho  chapel,  the  aistsr  iniuraiedl  him  of  the 
facta. 

Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge  was  as- 
plaining  to  the  school  that  the  a  I  but  ions  to  tho 
supernatural  in  the  third  sosdo  of  the  ;hrst  act 
of  "Julius  <"»-**r"  wars  introduced  to  prsporw 
the  reader  for  the  sppoaraoos  of  Cosaar'a 
ghost.  At  thai  motuaut  sir.  BsBborw  re- 
entered    the    ohapel,    and,    uitsrraptios;   Mr. 
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mental  virion,  and*  they  aaw,  too,  under  gyo- 
t^iur  grimacw,  the  cankers  that  were  eatier/- 
at  the  heart  of  a  lair  civilization. 

Mi.  William  UHwiy  r'artridgea  r»ediog 
from  "Julius  Cfeaar"  was  aeeoanpamled  by 
comment.  When  Mr.  Partridge  read  quietly 
from  bis  chair  1m  read  well.  When  be 
arose  aud  attempted  to  cits  ShasTSpore's 
lines  a  dramatic  or  theatrieal  rendering, 
he  failed  lamentably.  He  made  this  attempt 
in  reciting  the  scene  in  which  Causae*  uutt- 
cate*  Jirulua  to  copartnery,  *ith  disastrously 
amateurish  rewiilt.  He  likewise  deetlaiahod 
the  famous  "quarrel  ee*n»e.rt  la  thai 
ha  pave  a  little  backbone  to  Brutus, 
but  ol  Cawiiua  he  made  a  whimpering  old 
woman— or  that  "peevish  schoolboy"  wboaa 
i'aviiu*  afterwards  sarrasuoaJJy  oaetismses 
in  the  person  of  Octariae,  In  render- 
inc  Hnea  from  the  mouth  of  Portia, 
.Mr.  Partridge  was  excellent.  Feminise  eenrj- 
ment  and  feminine  aiuraao©  aeem  easy  to 
hii.i.  lint  the  massive  dignity  of  Brutes, 
the  rancous  visor  of  Caseins,  tho 
robust  passion  of  Antony,  these  were 
quire  beyond  an  adequate  interpre- 
tation at  his  hand*.  The  "vague  taBefalDeaa" 
and  suit  aensuousnees  of  Keats,  the  uu  dra- 
matic Ivriealnesa  of  bhelly,  anit  better  both 
Itisconqin-honsion  mad  the  aa  a  is  I  ins  of  hi* 
pin  meal  equipment. 

Sir.  Partridge's  commentary  on  the 
play  wan  excessively  elementary.  That 
the  night  added  improssgvsnsac  to 
the  meeting  of  the  conspirator*  in 
the  homie  of  brut  as,  that  Brutus  and 
Cawius  hiingened  for  an  external  liberty 
which  wns  not  a  true  liberty,  that  each  epi- 
sode* as  the  discussion  of  the  weather  •erred 
to  relieve  the  ten  woo  upon  the  reader's  or 
spectator  s  fooling**,  thai  l'«aar*a  assaaaiukXioa 
wrought  a  change  in  the  actios  of  Antouy, 
etc.— all  these  are  tbe  veriest  < 
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Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Lectures 
on  Aristophanes. 


How  the  Old  Poet  Satirized 
His  Opponents. 


Mr.  W.   O.   Partridge  Gives  a 
Shakespeare  Reading. 


rraoa  otra  special  coBaxvonEirr.i 
Coscobd,  July  27. 1887.  The  forenoon  lect- 
ure today  was  by  Mn.  Julia  Wnrd  Howe  upon 
"Aristophanes  and  the  Elizabethan  Poets." 
■Such,  at  least,  was  mo  subject  in  the  pro- 
K>mume,  but  Mrs.  Howe  found  the  old  (J reek 
comic  uoe:  so"  fertile  a  theme  that  sbo  bad  no 
time  to  spare  for  the  Ellzanetban  writers. 
Mr.  F.  li.  Sanborn,  woo  baa  been  her  boat  In 
town,  presided  at  the  session  ot  tbe  school, 
and  Prof,  Harris  and  Mrs.  Cheney  were  also 
upon  the  platform.  A  large  audience  gath- 
ered, and  Mrs.  Howe  approached  ber  subject 
as  follows: 

When  I  learned  that  the  attention  of  tbe 
school  would  be  in  a  good  degree  given  to 
The  dramstlsis  of  ancient  Greece,  I  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  speak  of  one  ol  them 
to  whom  1  own  a  debt  of  gratitude.  This  li 
tbe  great  Aristophanes,  tne  first  and  tbe  most 
Illustrious  of  comic  writers  for  tbe  stage,  first 
and  best,  at  least,  ot  those  known  to  western 
literature.  Jo  trio  cbaoce  talk  of  people  of 
culture  one  bears  ot  mm  all  oue's  life  long  as 
exceedingly  amusing.  From  my  brother*  tn 
college  1  learned  the  "froLr"  chorus  before  1 
knew  even  a  letter  of  too  Greek  alphabet. 
Maoy  a  decade  alter  tins  1  walked  tn  tbe 
Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  seeing  the 
beauty  of  tbe  marble  seat-*,  still  ranged  In 
perfect  order,  ;m-i.  feeling  ibe  glory  aod 
dignity  ul  ibe  whole  surrounding,  1  seemed 
to  gue*s  that  the  comedies  represented 
nere  wero  no*  <Wvuad  to  amuse  idle 
clowns,  nor  to  provoke  vulgar  laughior. 
At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Acropolis,  with 
the  Parthenon  In  slifht,  and  the  colos«a) 
statue  ol  Minerva  towering  above  the  ghtter- 
Inc  temples,  the  poet  and  his  audience  surety 
had  mum  to  bethink  themselves  of  the  wK- 
dom  wfiich  lies  lu  lunchier.  of  tbe  ethics  ol  the 
humorous,  a  topic  nell  worthy  iho  considera- 
tion of  students  of  philosophy,  the  ethics  ot 
the  humorou*.  the  laughter  of  the  gods,  "lie 
tnai  Bltietb  in  me  heavens  shall  laugh  them 
lo  scorn."  When  a  Greek  tragedy  is  per- 
furmed  colore  us  we  are  amazed  at  its  force. 
Its  coherence  and  its  simplicity.  What  pro- 
found study  and  quick  j-ense  ol  the  heroic  in 
nature  must  have  characterized  tbe  man  who, 
across  the  gulf  of  centuries,  can  sweep  over 
heart  strings  ana  draw  from  them  a  re«pon- 
sivemusicl  Our  praise  of  these  great  works 
almost  sounds  coucelted.  It  would  be  more 
flu  In?  for  us  o  mi  In  silence  and  bewail  o»t 
smalluess.  Comedy,  toe,  has  her  grandeur, 
ana  w  ben  she  walks  the  stage  in  robe  and 
busklus.  she,  too,  Is  to  receive  the  higheu 
crown,  aud  her  lesions  are  to  be  laid  to  heart. 
1  will  veutire  a  word  here  concerning 

The  Subjective  hide  ot  <  Dined y. 
Is  it  the  very  depth  and  qmek  of  our  self-love 
which  Is  reached  by  tbe  subtle  string  which 
calls  up  a  blusb  where  no  sermonising  would 
have   mat  cfieetr    Deep  satire  touches  tbe 


berolo  within  us.  "Miserable  sinners  are  ye 
all,"  says  the  preacher,  "Vanity  at  vanity," 
and  we  sit  contentedly  ana  say  "Amen."  But 
Here  comes  some  one  who  sets  up  oar  mean- 
nesses aod  Incongruities  before  us  so  thai 
they  topple  over  and  tumble  down,  and  then, 
strange  to  say,  we  feel  iq  ourselves  this  same 
power,  and,  considering  our  Incongruities  la 
tbe  same  light,  we  are  compelled  to  deride 
ana  also  forsalte  mom. 

The     miseries    of     war    and    tbe     desir- 
ableness      of       peace      wero      impressed 
strongly    on     the     inmd    ot    Artsiopn   u«. 
The  Pclononnesian  war  dragged  on  from  year 
to  je.-ir  with  varying  fortunes,  and  though 
victorv  oltt-n  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Atneu- 
lana,  lis  L'lory  was  dearly  paid  for  bv  the  de- 
vastations whieh  tbe  Laceaemomaiis  inflicted 
upou  the   terrlinry    of    amicx     "The  Acnr- 
ntans,"  ••Ttiti  Kuli:hts"and  "Tears"  deal  with 
this  tonic  In  var.ous  forms.    Mrs.   Howe  then 
took  up  "Tho  Acornians,"  quoting  at  length 
tnose  passages  "Men  showed  the  power  of 
Aristophanes.    The  couniryman,  Dlcicopolis, 
was  poriravrd  lu  bH  excessive  desire  to  re- 
turn from  A'  fie.  s  lo  Ids  beloved  farm: 
Tint  never  used  tc**ar.  "Come,  bnj-  ray  charcoal," 
Ni.r  ilm  m\  ,ni .'■  nor  bm  uiy  aJiyiluti):. 
hut  bjvc  me'wliat  I  warned,  freelv  and  TaJrlr. 
Clear  of  nil  en.-.!,  v,  lib  never  s  «urd  ut  buying. 

Then  came  tue  truce  with  the  invading 
Spartans.  Aristophanes  took  the  opportunity 
to  ridicule  Euripiacs,  and  to  nuke  fun  ot  his 
mother  as  a  vegetable  woman.  Mrs.  Howe 
also  quoted  at  length  the  passage  in  which 
Ilia  v  .iiuj;  r^'-nr  ™a  »n-  Tatl^itC  trenetitt- 
man  appear  In  humorous  contrail.  Iu  the 
••r*rot;s,';  god  and  demigod.  Hacchus  and  Her- 
cules, are  put  upon  tbe  stage  with  auoacioua 
humor.  Tue  first,  has  borrowed  the  garb  of 
the  second,  in  wnicb  uuaiting  garb  he  knocks 
at  Hercules'  door  on  his  way  to  Hades,  nls 
errand  belo_r  to  fi"d  ami  bring  back  Euri- 
pides. This  episode  In  the  play  Mrs.  Howe 
presented  in  <<eiall,  aud  then  continued:  I  do 
nor  know  which  ot  tie  :>Uyn  o(  Aristopnanes 
Is  considered  the  best  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  speak  authorliatirely  upon  bis 
merits,  but  ot  those  that  I  know  this 
Dnmi  of  "The  Frogi"' 
seems  to  me  to  exhibit  most  fully  tbe  scope 
and  extent  of  bis  comic  power.  Condescend- 
ing In  parts  to  what  Is  called  low  coraeoy, 
tluu  is,  iho  farcical,  based  upon  the  sense  of 
what  all  Know  and  e\perionc?,  it  rises  else- 
where to  the- highest  domain  of  literary  criti- 
cism and  expression.  The  anion  between 
Bacchus  and  his  slave  forcibly  reminds  us  ot 
Cervantes,  though  master  ana  mau  alike  have 
lu  them  more  ol  Sancbo  Fiiuza  than  ol  tjulxotc. 
In  the  Journey  to  tbe  palace  1  see  the  proto- 
type of  what  me  great  medieval  poet  c.tl.ea 
'The  Dlviue  Comedy."  I  limJ  In  both  ibe 
same  weird  Imamuatlon.  tbe  same  curious 
Interbraiding  otilie  nalculous  aod  the  gran- 
diose. This  same  mingling  of  trie  awiul  witn 
trie  grotesque  suggests  to  me  passages  iu  our 
own  Hawihoroe,  similarly  ai  boine  wltu  tbe 
supernatural,  which  underlies  ibe  stnry  of 
tnt> -Scarlet  lotur"  aod  flashes  out  In  the 
"Celestial  Hailroad."  Aristophanes  can  alio* 
us,  on  the  one  nana,  the  humorous  relations 
ota  coward  and  a  clown,  aod  on  tbe  other 
can  put  Into  the  mouth  of  tbe 
great  ./Esehylus  sucn  words  as  be 
might  fitly  have  spoKon.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
travaaance  ol  fun  is  carried  even  further  in 
the  drama  of  "The  Birds"  than  In  "The 
Frogs."  Its  conceits  are,  at  any  rate,  orig- 
inal, and,  so  far  as  1  know,  u  is  without  pro- 
totype or  parallel  In  its  nature  and  manner. 
Mrs.  Howe  then  sketched  the  argument  of 
tins  play,  resuming  again  (he  thread  of  the 
lecture:  From  IhesA  plays,  which  trifle  so 
with  the  given  facts  of  nature,  I  can  fly  to 
"Midsummer  Nights'  Dream,"  and  alight  for 
a  moment  on  one  ot  lis  golden  branches. 
Shakesueare's  Athenian  clowns  are  rather 
Ar'stopbanlc  Id  color.  The  play  ol  "Pyramus 
and  TiHsue"  mlehthare  iorm«a  an  Interlude 
on  thai  very  btage  which  bad  in  sight  the 
glories    of   the    Parthenon.      The    eiaulslte 

Fioetry  which  redeems  ibelr  nooieuse  :has 
ts  parallel  In  the  lovely  chorus  of  "The 
Clouds,"  tbe  ode  to  tears  and  other  glimpses 
of  the  serious  Aristophanes,  which  here  and 
there  look  out  from  behind  the  ma^k  o(  tue 
comedian.  These  works  aro  to  us  exquisite 
pictures  ot  bumorlsilc  extravagance;  but  to 
the  people  of  tbe  time  tney  were  far  more 
than  this,  namely,  the  lesson  of  ridicule  for 
what  was  tasteless  and  ridiculous  In  Athenian 
society ,  and  the  puoisbmeut  ol  scathing  aatlre 
t<>r  what  was  uuwontiy.  An  Delators  tells  us 
ihat  the  plavs  are  fun  of  allusions  io  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  day.  Some  of  these, 
as  is  well  known,  trie  poet  sets  upon  the  stage 
in  masquerades, which  reveal,  more  lhan  ihey 
conceal,  their  true  personality.  For  tbe  dema- 
gogue Cleon  and  the  playwriglu  Euripides  he 
has  no  mercy. '  The  works  give  ua  a  very 
favoraole  Impression  of  the  public  to  whose 
apprehension  tbey  were  presented. 

A  Quick- Willed  Paopla, 

surely,  able  to  follow  the  sodden  turns  and 
doublings  of  tbe  port's  fancy  not  to  be  sur- 
prised into  siupidi'.r  by  any  ambush  sprung 
upon  tbem  out  ot  obacarlty.  Compared  with 
this,  tho  dlfBoultr  ol  getoua  anything  worn 
thinking  of  through  tho  hair  ot  a  aaodara 
theairo  audience  I  TDlnk  ot  tbe  dlsaoal 
latlure  of  any  play  which  does  not  ore** at 
snug  tbroughoat  every  dialogs*  g*d  promuM 
grand  fireworks  at  the  oadl  It  at  Ufa*  that 
much  ol  this  fine  wit  must  needs  hare  boon 
oaviaro  to  ibe  multitude,  but  Its  ■aurnilbg  no 
doubt  penetrated  too  body  poUtia  Too 
philosophers,  said  Mrs.  Howe,  build  what  la 
to  aiauu  irom  aketoage.  ine  &auriskuatcnei 
tbe  gleam  ol  humor  which  lnrbu  up  human 
folly,  aud  shows  us  wnat  Is  necessarily  cran- 
sie.it— a  changlug.  shifting  picture.  Wo 
must  be  glad,  she  said,  teat  all  that 
was  capable  ot  caricature  was  carica- 
tured Ioiik  mo.  Mrs.  Howe  said  that  she 
could  not  dismiss  tbe  subject  of  Ureok  oom- 
i  ay  without  a  word  about  tbe  Greek  immortal 
tragedy  about  Hoc  rates,  the  divine  man.  eoro- 

Eared  ar.d  comparable  to  Christ,  chained  Id 
is  dungeon  and  condemned  to  die.  Tbe  DMatt 
blameless  life  could  noisave  thatsacred  beaa. 
The  uthletlcsot  human  thought  are  tbe  true 
OlymuUn  gaineii  Human  error  la  wise  ana 
logical  lu  Its  way.  It  coniroals  Its  abtagun 
Isttt  with  terrific  weapons,  ll  seizes  and  sways 
them  with  Titanic  will  loreo.  It  knows  when 
toattiick  and  how.    It  knows  the  spirit  thai 


would  be  deain  to  it  could  that  spirit  prevail, 
li  closes  In  the  death  grapple.  Tne  arena  is 
red  with  the  blood  of  lis  victim.  But  from 
that  blood  lumortaJ  springs  a  new  world,  a 
new  society. 

A  word  In  eoneJusien,  said  *frs.  Howe, 
about  tbe  Greek  laagosge.  IraoslaUons 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
original.  The  racy  quality  ot  the  Greek  evap- 
or.ues  in  a  translation.  The  Greek  tooaue 
belongs  to  Lbe  history  of  thougbu  Lei  os  get 
a  little  Greek  on  our  own  account,  for  the  sake 
ot  our  bocratra  and  ot  our  utirtst.  Aa  the 
great,  but  intolerant  Agas*lz  bad  it  for  bis 
motto,  that  "species  do  not  tranainote,"  let 
lots  school  have  among  Its  mottoes  this: 
'■True  learning  does  pot  do- He  lionize.'* 

A  licskeiwl  IMsflstaalees 
followed  tbe  lecture,  and  was  shared  by  Mrs. 
Cheney.  Mn.  £ito&  hu.  fayfcet.  Mra.  fiowe. 
Mr.  Kaoborn,  Pro?.  Davidson  and  Prof.  Harris. 
In  general  It  touched  upon  Greek  literature, 
politics ,  the  cbaracter  of  Aristophanes  and 
tbe  work  of  th-  satirist.  lTeL  Harris  said 
that  comedy  bss  to  do  with  tbe  conventional 
forms  of  society,  whereas  tragedy  goes  far 
deeper  than  the  forms,  and  gets  down  io  tbe 
true  nature  of  tbintv  He  referred  to  the  sit- 
uation in  "lolantbe,"  where  the  English  lords, 
nuking  their  profound  bows,  com*  opon  tbe 
stage  io  procession,  saying  that  it  was  a  re- 
markable attack  upon  tbe  aristocracy.  Mr. 
Sanborn  observed  that  satire  and  comedy 
dealt  with  tbe  practical  side  of  things,  regard- 
ing which  ridicule  is  very  effective,  for  tbe 
satirist  brings  tbe  persons  or  class  to  the  test 
of  their  own  doctrines.  Therein  was  tbe 
great  wrong  done  by  Arlstopbanea  to  Socra- 
tes, for  be  lalslfled  bis  doctrines  entirely  and 
tested  bim  by  the  doctrines  of  tbe  sopblsrs. 
A  satirist  usually  attacks  a  class  which  Is  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  tbe  vlee  ot  hypocrisy— such 
as  tbe  clergymen  of  tbe  middle  ages.  English 
comedy  at  lacks  the  parsob*  and  others  who 
represented  something  realty  verv  important. 
but  did  not  live  up  to  tbe  right  standard. 
Plenty  of  material  ot  a  similar  sort  was 
available  for  Arlstopbanea,  but  he  pe 
used  IL  Mr.  Sanborn  tnnher  obee 
that  tit*  taxi-**  et  a  p^rt, 
wining  to  satirize  the  good  amen*. 
ponents  as  the  bad.  Thus  Tbomas  Nast  i._ 
as  willing  to  satlrue  Charles  Sumner  and  Hor» 
aee  Greeley  as  be  was  tbe  worst  political 
characters  in  America.  Aristophanes  was 
open  to  tbe  same  criticism.  Tbe  fury  with 
wbicb  the  Ensllsb  aristocracy  attacked  Glad- 
stone is  like  tbe  f  ory  with  wnicb  Arlstopbanea 
attacked  bis  opponents.  Tbe  fury  ot  the  at- 
tack perverts  the  desired  result.  Tbe  come- 
dian ana  tbe  satirist  must  not  be  too  muab  la 
earnest,  or  tbey  will  destroy  their  own  work. 
Prof.  Davidson  argued  thai  Aristophanes 
used  Socrates  aa  ibe  representative  of  a  class, 
tbe  sophists,  as  be  did  Euripides  as  tbe  renre- 
sentailve  of  the  playwrights.  As  to  fair- 
ness ot  attack  In  polities.  It  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  poll  ucal  Journals  of  tbe  times,  ettner 
Kepui>lican,il>emoeratlc  or  musrwumn,  Tbe 
New  York  Tribune  cannot  aee  anything  good 
In  ibe  Democrats  or  mugwumps,  aod  tbe 
Evening  Poet  is  an  Ulnstratlesi  et  the  same 
thing  ou  the  other  side. 

This  evening,  iu  ptaee  ot  "Schiller's  Rela- 
tion to  Aristotle,"  bv  Dr.  Julius  Goebel  ot 
Baltimore,  who  had  been  announced  in  tbe 
programme,  bat  bad  not  been  beard  from,  a 
reading  irom  Shakespeare  was  given  by  Mr. 
w.  o.  Partridge.  "Borne*  and  Juliet"  was 
tbe  play  selected. 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  last  day  ot  the  ses- 
sion. Prof.  Harris  will  lecture  In  tbe  morn* 
lng  on  "Ontology."  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  be  will  also  occupy  ibe  ettalr  in  the  even- 
ing lo  place  of  the  expected  lecturer,  wbo 
will  not  be  t"»**ui.  Wha'.  ihc  subject  win 
he.  and  whether  tbe  burden  of  tbe  last  day  Is 
finally  to  oe  put  upon  blm  wholly,  dee*  art* 
definitely  appear. 
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CONCORD   SCHOOOL    CLOSES. 

Prof.    Harris    Delves   at    tho 
Roots  of  Things. 


An 


Exhaustive  Lecture  on 
Ontology. 


Philosophy,  Its  Problem  and 
the  Solution. 


Concokd,  July  2S,  1887.  Today  baa  been 
the  last  of  this  term  ot  tbe  summer  school  ot 
philosophy.  Tho  burden  has  fallen  wholly 
upon  PruL  Harris,  and  be  bss  borne  It  so  as 
to  excite  tbe  wonder  and  admiration  of  his 
listeners.  /To  went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
things,  as  tar  as  human  thought  could  go,  and 
there,  as  be  put  It,  was  on  solia  rock,  with  no 
possibility  of  scepticism.  Both  bis  loreuoon 
and  evening  lectures  were  masterly  in  their 
way,  and  the  abstracts  below  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  their  fulness  and  depth. 

Tbe  plans  for  next  year  have  been  partially 
formed,  but  tbe  several  lecturers  bave  not 
been  assigned  their  parts  nor  have  tbey  all 
been  encaged  as  yet.  The  philosophical 
course  win  be  upon  "English  Philosophy. from 
Bacon  to  John  Flske,"  and  tbe  lectures  upon 
podlry  will  be  on  the  "English  Poets  of 
Nature,"  from  Thompson  to  Tennyson. 
Thoreau  will  be  included.'  Tbe  coarse  will 
probably  continue  over  two  weeks.  Among 
the  lecturers  will  be  Profs.  Harris  and  David- 


son, afra.  Howe  aud  Airs.  Cheney,  Mr.  San- 
born and  Mr.  Kasery. 

Fret.  Harris'  lecture  ot  this  forenoon,  wbtch 
was  a  solid  two  hours,  was,  lu  summary,  as 
follows:  It  one  asks  whether  ontology  Is 
pvssible,  be  at  the  same  lime  asks  wnetber 
philosophy  be  possible  at  all  If  we  cannot 
know   the  ultimate  nature  ot   beioe,   men 

fibllosopby  is  impossible,  for  philosophy  alt- 
ers from  other  Kind  ot  knowing  by  seeklog  a 
first  principle.  Let  It  be  admitted  that  H  is 
Impossible  to  know  tbe  nature  of  absolute 
being,  and  »e  must  admit  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  cannot  be  known,  be- 
cause Hie  ultimate  being  Is  tbe  being  of  the 
first  principle.  The  objects  of  philosophy. 
then.  Include  those  ol  onioiogy.  Ibey  are. 
first,  the  nature  of  the  nhlmaie  being  of  the 
universe,  the  flr»t  principle,  the  idea  of  God. 
Second,  In  view  of  tbe  Idea  which  we  form  of 
tbe  first  principle  ot  the  ualverse.  we  con- 
strue tbe  nature  or  man  to  be  freedom.  Ontol- 
ogy reeocnlr.es  free  or  self-determined  being 
ms  the  highest  form  of  being,  and  recognizes 
man  to  be  in  this  form.  Thirdly.  In  ibe  nature 
of  the  truly  Independent  ana  true  being  It 
sees  necessary  iransoeodence  of  space  and 
time,  and  this  la  essential  Immortality.  God, 
freedom  and  latmorulUy  are 
Thic  Three  ttreet  Ottjeeta  of  oafolaerr- 

li  Is  evident  at  once  that  such  ideas  cannot 
be  derived  from  experience.  For  no  expe- 
rience eaa  Include  what  Is  Infinite  or  unooo- 
diuoned.  These  Ideas  mast  be  derived  from 
an  lnsurbt  Into  the  logical  euedlttotta  which 
make  experience  possible,  U  tbey  are  really 
and  truly  ra  our  possession.  The  nsexbmads 
ofjbeue  Idea*  Is  apparent.  On  the  idea,  et  s 
first  principle  Is  baaed  ail  ultimate  UiscaosaQ 
explanation.  But,  more  Imbortanl  than  this, 
all  practical  notion  Is  guided  by  It  Aa  he* 
that  did  not  nave  In  view  tbe  real  eoostlta- 
tion  of  being  lb  the  universe  would  oeoaesanly 
be  nugatory.  Human  Ufa  \asumea  a  rational 
shape  oely  when  It  Is  guided  by  the  ideas  of 
immortality,  freedom  and  a  supreme  world 
providence. 

Prof.  Harris  then  took  op  tbe  discuss  ton  at 
"Quality."  Looking  Into  experience,  we  dis- 
cover the  permanent  and  necessary  form  of 
its  process.  It  aeixes  objects  as  qualitative  ; 
iliai  Is  to  nay,  at  relative,  the  one  to  another. 
Each  one  depends  oo  another.  Each 
thing  receives  modification  from  others. 
Kacb  thine  is  limited  by  others.  Tats  la  the 
Idea  of  the  finite— a  something  limited 
tbreai'b  anotner.  Not  beca  se  invariable  ex- 
perience has  taught  os  this,  hot  oeoaase  It  ts 
cite  nature  of  object  of  sense- perception  tone 
thus  qualitative  and  relative,  do  we  arrive  at 
this  ontologtoal  lu'lgbc.  It  is  an  insight  that 
explains  rxprrlanee,  and  net  an  tnetgbt 
derived  fr.uu  experience.  To  prove 
this,  consider  ibe  nature  ot  qual- 
ity, and  yon  will  aee)  a  deeper  Idea 
as  Its  logical  eonoli loo.  an  Idea  that  eosUd  hot 
be  an  object  of  experience  ax  all.  Under  the 
Idea  et  the  finite  lies  the  Idea  of  tbe  Infinite, 
noi  as  a  uegaiive  idea,  an  unlimited  oruacoe- 
diiiomu,  hut  as  n  stli-lliinitd  or  sdl-comlt- 
tloned.  For  II  each  object  depend-*  upon 
another  and  is  conditioned  bv  n,it  makes  mu 
p.irt  ol  one  totality  wlier  Die  conditioning  is 
mutual  ami  the  process  of  one  helm*  Hence 
belt-cotidi:ir>iuug  I-  Hie  lorni  of  tbe  whole — 
tho  form  oft  a<  which  Is  1's  own  other— the 
Infinite,  'llll*  is  clear  to  the  tht-ught  which 
geti  seli-assuranci'  and  clearne-s  uj  nonce r- 
hig  lonu  upou  tho  conditions  ol  true  leluc. 
All  true  being  is  sclf-condrloncd.  Oulv  as 
seen  in  fra^men«s  bv  experience  are  qualita- 
tive or  dependent  ncuv-.  »een. 

"Qnwnllfr"  IVea  the  !»>«  Step 
in  the  dlscussloo.  There  is  another  Idea  that 
governs  experience.  11  is  that  of  qunntuy. 
There  is  in  the  nature  ol  the  objects  o(  exper- 
lelice  a  presupposition  ol  quantity.  There  is 
externality,  and  hence  exicuslon.  There  is 
repetition  of  Hie  snme,  ana  beoce  number  aod 
succession.  All  mathematics  furulsb  to  us 
a  prion  know  lednc  of  the  quantitative  consti- 
tution of  objects  as  forming  a  world  of  ex- 
perience. II  objects  axe  to  exist,  or  if  tbey 
are  to  move,  tbey  must  exist  and  move  ac- 
cording to  quantitative  law-,  us  dehxod  In 
mathematics.  A  irlanale  will  always  nave 
tne  sum  oi  its  no  uo  angles  eoual  to  two  rigin 
aukies.  H  acted  upon  by  a  constant  force,  an 
obk-ct  "ill  in  .ve  with  accelerated  velocity. 
Into  w|io-*e  measure  enters  theaquareof  lbs 
time  lutervrtl  as  a  factor.  Our  knowledge  of 
Ttiautity  Is  a  Knowledge  nf  what  is  universal 
ana  ut>uo»M»ij,  sua  hence  ll  is  taA  ucflTtti 
from  experience. 

"Causality"  was  Prof.  Ranis'  neit  iten. 
Reside  miauiv  aud  quantity,  there  Is  a  still 
utor.*  important  idea  uoderlyloit  experience, 
and  maklni:  It  pis-ible— tue  idea  ol  causality. 
This  idea  Is,  In  faci,  presuppo-ed  by  quality 
»nd  quauilty.  li  makes  possible  the  inter- 
relation of  dunes,  and  tie  eilsieure  of  tepetl- 
t'ou,  whtcb  lies  at  the  basis  of  quantity  as  ex- 
tensive or  Inieuslve.  Causality  tnT=!?cs  ■«.- 
Hon  and  reaction.  It  cxukiins  all  mnueoee  of 
one  ni-J-'ct  ol  experience  upon  another.  With- 
out Hie  Idua  ol  ciui-illl),  we  should  see  dlflei- 
encot,  hut  no  movements  or  chances.  \\e 
should  see  only  cdiir.idleilon,  a  thing  first  In 
one  stat<  and  iben  iu  another,  u  e  blossom 
and  then  the  apple,  witueut  toe  lu-s  .n  chause 
aod  acUon  lo  explain  how  one  uiiect  may  be 
both  A  and  It 

OntoWu;lcal  thinking.  InvcsllKatlng  the 
Uio.ictuof  causshi),  finds  a  deeper  basis  iu 
causality  Itself.  It  discovers  me  primary 
InrtA  of  all  being  itself.  For  It  aualyias  the 
Idea  of  cause  and  effeet,  and  discovers  that 
causal  energy  is  esMoiially  a  sett^eparatlee. 
For,  In  order  ihst  cause  A  may  proiuee  aa 
effect  m  ti,  ouislde  ot  It.  cause  A  must  a^ 
tush  or  separate  from  lueil  the  lufluetice  or 
energy  which  module*  EL  Tbe  act  ai  sail- 
separating  is  the  rooi  o(  the  Idea  of  eaaeallty. 
Her ms  mis,  seine outologtsts  (bplDoaa,  for  ea- 
anipie.)  have  called  the  root  of  eaasalliy 
"tiuit  sui.-'  cnusi-  ol  itself,  aot  "of"  aa  aa 
objectlvvgcntdve,  not  a  tan*,  tn  si.  saafcea  or 
prmiuc-i  ttselt,  but  a  c*n*%  uiaits  "ef,"  at 
-from"  itself,  scli-ortg lasted,  a  geattrve  :of 
ortgiu.  Tnis  Idea  ut  selt-aeuvtty,  reached  la 
the  analysis  of  the  idea  o<  cause,  ts  aa  ade- 
quate belug,  a  selt-ixisteaee.  Fur  u  eaa  ex- 
plain the  many  by  the  one.  Toe  one  is 
energy,  an  orUmal  source  of  mot  loo  and  b> 
fiuence.    It  eaa  eause  io  arise  the  liatuuJo** 
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form  ui  kno>  inc  of  fcDuWlOf.  roriuu  root 
lorm  ol  self-cousciou*ues4  li  entirely  setf- 
related.  Id*  self  see*  Uw  es»eotlaJ  self, 
it-*  sell-activity  IB  ob)ec;  ol  Itself. 

Pro'.  Harrlt  Mid  lb.it  Ibis   lllM   Ol  t&ougbt 

br uufibt  ud  at  every  itep 

Now  Pb»w  of  PUt»  ta4  irtotMU. 
Tbe  quality  Idea  I*  rssenually  Plate's,    Aria* 
mile  perceived  setf-nciklty   as  ibe  form  el 

the  iDfJiuic.  *uJ  identified  It  wIUj  pore  auow- 
mc.  the  tmnKlns  perceiving  Its  ciro  essentia 
vdc ntv.  Uoiolojty  at  tbta  point  could  aa  t 
All  true  bt-iDLr  lk  in  toe  form  of  the  infinite  or 
self-relaiea,  and  related  To  ttielf  aa  the  know- 
ing of  knowlot.  All  beluga  nut  are  not  this 
perfect  lorm  of  selMmowlog,  elfber  poten- 
lentialiy  i-r  actually,  must  be  paria  of  a  eys- 
lem  or  world  order  wnicbl*  proaueed  In  some 
way  by  true  b  loc  or  self -If  now  int.  All  po> 
itiiiiai  seli-knowlott  conUlo  witbln  tben> 
•elves  tue  power  to  realize  tbelr  •elf-know- 
log.  and  are,  therefore.  ires  beinss,  respon* 
alble  aud  moraL  Jience  men  bare  ar- 
rived at  moral  freedom.  The  lower  forms  of 
life  are  part  of  one  world  order  wbose  cauae 
mutt  ceruiniy  be  one  reason,  or  God. 
itod.  as  reason,  turn  lining  the  reality  for  lht> 
world  of  nature,  la  a-,  ureal  In  power  aa 
space  and  as  endless  aa  time.  He  must  also 
be  tueexplatiiion  ol  pou-niially  pure  be  In  fts. 
or  buraan  souls,  tie  moot,  tberetore,  have 
tbe  lorm  ol  absolute  grace,  or  absolute  self. 
revealloP  r*»«o-^  ;»•££:;  ;  --^.  Jt  re,iiza- 
tioo,  wbereln  arise  inaependuut  beings  in  bia 
imnue — not  cbeailug  sIihoow".  ol  him,  beings 
thai  have  tbe  illusion  tbat  ibey  are  true  be- 
ItiL's.  t>  it  to  whom  Is  denied  tbo  elixir  of  Im- 
nionaluv.  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  la 
tbe  recipient  ol  alvine  attribures  In  reality. 
Creatures  are  endowed  generously  wltb  teal 
and  true  self-acilvliy. 

Over  against  ibis  great  ontnloglcal  thought. 
every  atep  of  wnicb  is  necessary  to  the  ... 
slg;it  or  matured  thinking,  arises  a  scepti- 
cism in  the  history  of  me  world-iblnkins. 
Prof.  Harris  then  look  up  In  neu.ll  ibe  *ev- 
eral  (ormi  of  scepticism  In  ontcloglcal 
fooucht,  snowing  how  every  step  of  progress 
brought  lis  own  peculiar  lonn  of  scepticism, 
until  the  ultimate  developmeut  ol  li  bad  been 
reached  by  Kant,  and  is  rucelsruo.  For  it 
has  now  come  to  the  polut  wbere,  u  it  takes 
Ibe  next  logical  step,  li  Is  sure  to  oome  upon 
lbs  L-o  itioo  ol  pure  reason  aa  a  teli-acilvliy, 
as  before  aet  forth.  Hence,  in  only  salva- 
tion is  in  refusing  to  like  tbat  ftep,  ai  It  does 
to  refuse  In  mu  cro  sceptics  like  tierbert 
spencer.  In  the  tbre<  (old  order  of  human 
thinking  is  found  the  basis  of  so-piici-m 
which  attacks  ouiology:  l.  It  attack •*  ibe 
object  kuown,  the  oooirudlcr.ous  in  the  world, 
tieinit  is  not,  and  If  it  la.  it  cannot  oe  known. 
2.  Subjective  scepticism,  beginning  with  uoro- 
lnallsin.  Tbe  universal  Is  only  a  class  name, 
with  no  universal  to  correspond;  no  energy 
In  ibe  universal  which  may  cauae  a  clas*  to 
exist.  3.  Hence  scepticism  In  reiterd  to 
causality  Is  Implied  in  nominalism.  But  It  la 
aysteiiiaticaUy  realized  In  Kant'a  critical 
philosophy.  An  analytical  Investigation  of 
the  knowing  discovers  subjective  forms as  tbe 
essential  factors  ol  experience.  Grant  tbeaa 
to  be  subjective,  and  objectivity  vanishes  out 
of  experience. 

All  Experience  la  Subjective. 
Hence  idealism  Is  opposed  to  ontology.  There 
can  be  uo  knowing  of  real  being  at  the  bottom 
of  experience  because  tbe  forms  of  our 
knowing  Intervene  and  prevent  ancb  reach- 
log  ol  true  objective  real  be  tot.  These  forms 
a  priori  and  bence  subjective  because  fur* 
nlsbed  to  and  not  derived  from  eipcrlence 
are  time  and,  apace,  as  lorms  of  iiense-per- 
ceptlon;  and,  tecoudly,  the  categories  of 
quality,  quantity,  relation  (under  which  falls 
causality)  and  modality  (onder  which  falls  tbe 
Idea  of  necessary  condition  or  logical  neces- 
sity). Here  aceptlc^m  culminates.  It  cao 
go  no  further,  because  It  has  Inventoried 
the  subjective  contents  of  the  cognitive 
mind  and  subtraced  inem  as  subjective  from 
experience,  and  left  coming  as  a  result  In 
objective  experience.  But  ibe  greatest  wou- 
Oer  is  ibis:  In  us  extreme  of  subjective 
scepticism  It  has  (or  result  tbe  strange  prin- 
ciple: Mind,  id  cognition,  knows  onlv  Us 
own  forms,  and  not  me  matter  of  an  bbl  c- 
tlve  worla.  Not  i nines  In  themselves,  but 
only  tbe  forms  of  knowledge  are  knowo. 
This  Is  exactly  tbe  result  ot  the  omoloeicat 
thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Prof.  Harris 
followed  tbia  idea  further,  and  closed  by  ar- 
guments to  show  tbat  the  rock  of  ODtology  la 
tbe  infinitude  of  time,  apace  and  causality. 

Tbe  JEvanJw*  Jbeetaure 
was  delivered  also  by  FroL  Harris.  It  was 
unon  "rnlloBOpny  and  Its  Problem."  and  Is 
part  of  a  sketch  on  ontology.  Ita  lino  of 
thought  waaasfoUowa:  Philosophy  attempts 
to  explain  the  facia  and  events  In  tbe  world 
by  referring  them  all  to  a  first  principle.  In 
this  respect  It  Is  easy  to  distinguish  polloso- 
pity  from  any  one  of  the  science^,  as  well  aa 
from  literature  and  religion,  bclenee  ander- 
iai;es  to  combine  laois  and  evems  by  the  aid 
ol  principles  Into  h  system  In  such  a  manner 
tbat  each  fact  or  event  throws  U*M  oo  all  the 
rest,  and  Is  Itself  explained  by  everv  other 
f.ici  or  event,  observation,  lnveailcatlou,  re- 
flection, dt-cover  principles  and  eoostruet 
scientific  systems.  But  although  these  nave 
au  important  function  in  eoinmou  wiiu  pnlioao- 
phy,  still  Ihey  are  not  philosophy,  nor  even 
Dai  II  or  divisions  of  Ik  but  when  tbe  seleo- 
,  life  man  stui*  at  some  principle  which 
he  bat  discovered  or  generated  and  under- 
take* to  explain  all  tinucs  by  means  ot  this 
principle,  he  U-couies  a  pbliosopiier.  The 
philosopher,  however.  Is  not  the  only  one  who 
deals  witu  first  principle*  Lltcraiy  art  and 
religion  both  have  touo  wlih  tiiu  survey  of 
IIih  Wi>Mda«awiml«i  Th*»  £—;  ...;■»,  .n.^,,;,; 
vtctlons  of  men  ihat  rela.'e  to  ihe  Origin  and 
0>tluy  of  man  ami  n.iiure.  e-pi-clallv  as 
regulative  of  .he  an.nrs  ot  human  l.fe.  poetry 

their  pictures  ol  uunmii  Wr.  Dud  I II el r 
chief  function  In  u>l;ueaiiuir  me  colli- 
sions of  the-  individual  with  the  system 
of  the  universe  and  his  cons,  queut  d,s 
comfltiire.  Thus  m  a  negative  *ay  a 
revelailoiiol  ihe  true  first  principle  la  n.a.le 
ihe  strlvluits  and  fodraviiri  of  human  belnci 
in  aecr.lance  with  ineir  natural  auueiiLes 
and  desires  are    i.rov.d  to  Oe  futile    unless 


rcgitla  ea  or  the  laws  that  govern  ihe  uni- 
verse, iind  uoie*s  suoordiuated  Into  harmony 
wiiu  It  To«  reveianon  of  man's  uaiure  io 
art  nod  literature,  lu  so  far  b>  It  -how3  its 
relaih-n  to  Ihe  supreme  prluclple.  It  Uius  akin 
to  philosophy. 

Hc-luion  occupies  Itself  especially  with  the 
revelation  of  the  absolute  principle,  and  un- 
folds tne  purpose  of  tue  world  and  tbe  Ides  I 
goal  of  man  primarily  wltb  the  praetlcai  ena 
in  view  of 

aiuKHiur  end  sslrectlaug  Man's  lAtt* 
Art  aud  literature  do  not  betray  a  practical 
aim  or  purpose,  but  conceal  It  uoder  tbe 
acstnetlc  form  addressed  to  nau's  sense  per- 
ception. Human  nature  loves  to  celebrate 
tbe  deepest  experiences  ot  its  life  In  tbe 
forms  of  art  aod  literature.  These  experi- 
ences concern  tbe  relations  of  men's  deeds  to 
the  ethical  ideal,  aod  in  the  work  of  art  mau 
behold*  his  o«n  possibilities  realized  In  Ideal 
personages,  and  rejoices  In  reaping  the  re- 
sults ot  experience  wimout  ihe  penalties  of 
aenng  out  bis  problems  In  bis  own  person. 
While  religion  reveals  In  a  more  direct  and 
serious  manner  the  nature  of  tue  loonlte  prin- 
ciple and  It  Is  realized  to  man.  yet  It  does  not 
respect  tbe  personal  freedom  of  men 
so  much  as  art  or  philosophy.  It  In- 
sists on  devotion  and  sacrifice,  both 
real  and  ceremonial.  It  preseots  tbe  result 
of  tne  aggregate  experience  ol  tbe  race  or  a 
people,  uud  insists  upon  its  unconditional 
adoption  by  the  Individual  aa  supreme 
authority.  Tbe  Immature  soul— and  what 
soul  Is  uol  Immature?— shall  be  arded  and 
strengthened  by  the  experience  of  tbaraee; 
sur-n  is  ihe  significance  of  religion.  lu  eeurte 
Is  marked  out  (or  it,  so  It  may  walk  Id  uar* 
ra  d>  with  tbe  revealed  highest  principle  of 
the  universe.  In  art  and  literature  the  spec- 
tator is  left  free,  aod  the  application  is  made 
upou  some  one  else,  and  not  oo  himself.  The 
person  who  suflera  is  ideal,  also,  and  not 
one's  neighbor.  Wltb  substantial  grnuads  of 
agreement,  and  equally  important  dutet- 
oncea  ot  form,  philosophy,  art  and  rebuioo 
perform  tbelr  several  funeikina  In  the  life  ef 
niaD.  Each  age  has  a  problem  peculiar  te 
n.eiL  Tbe  same  first  principle  reunite  ka 
different  philosophies,  owing  to  the  different 
coodtucruu 

The  Ktilsrima  of  the  tTerM 
Is  tbe  existence  of  evil  or  Imperfection.     Ob- 
jects reveal  Ideals  whicu  they  do  not  attain. 

1'etthe  world  Is  obviously  one  whole.  If  tbe 
first  principle  Is  perfect,  bow  can  It  oil*iaaie 
or  suffer  to  exin  iunt  uihou  -com  sv.  eerrc 
spend  to  I's  perfection  t  It  we  say  tbe  prin- 
ciple Is  imperfect,  we  solve  the  enigma  by  one 
more  m\  sterious.  One  solution  Is  that  evil 
only  seems  to  exist  Hut  wby  should  it  seem  ? 
There  must  be  a  ground  for  tbe  seeming,  in 
real  being.  Oue  solution  Is  tbat  there  is  a 
growth  by  which  Imbcrlectlou    is   removed. 

i  bis  Is  a  great  advance  over  the.  Hindoo  Idea, 
ihat  tbe  -olutiou  waa  a  lapse  into  eternal  un- 
conselousues*.  But  how  can  there  be  imper- 
fect beings  In  a  world  ruled  bv  a  perfect 
being  ?  Prof.  Harris  showed  now  this  prob- 
lem nas  been  discussed  urou*h  tbe  ages.  He 
said  that  a  exeat  step  bad  been  reached 
when  It  was  seen  that  the  perfect  being  con- 
tains dlstlociions  and  netermiuatto.ia  as  con- 
trasted wltn  the  Hindoo  idea.  The  dlvlue 
being  exists  tor  hunseii  as  object.  This  gives 
us  ihe  Lokos,  or  ibe  only- begotten,  ibe 
Logos  knows  blmseit  as  personal  perteettoa, 
anoalboas  generated,  though  in  ->o  lunolte 
past  time,  'this  is  Its  recognition  el  Ita  first 
principle  as  its  unbegotien  "Father."  itut 
whatever  It  anows  lu  self-coaaclousness  It 
creates,  or  m»ke<  to  exist.  Hence  It  not  only 
originates  the  third  perfect  person,  bui  at  tne 
same  time  makes  It  a  prooessloo  out  ol  ln> 
perfection  into  tbe  divine  Image.  He  la  tue 
potentiality  of  all  self-HCilvIty,  but  Is,  at  nrst. 
only  ;hia  possibility.  He  must  aciualUe  ibis 
possibility. 

Prof.  Harris  then  went  on  to  enow  bow  the 
unifying  principle  tn  tbe  universe  brings  men 
Intu  tbe  divide  church,  the  community  of  ibe 
laltntuL  The  Invisible  cbnrch  is  an  Infinitely 
peifect  Inatltutlou.  AnoUier  conclusion  he 
reached  after  a  course  of  recaotilng  was  that, 
the  Individual  In  his  philosophizing  tails  far 
short  of  tbe  depth  of  tbe  unoooselota  Idea 
organized  In  ctvlilz.tlon.  Tbe  test  of  apy 
systtim  of  philosophy  Is  tbe  account  It  gives  of 
int.  Ins-itiinont  of  civilization.  Prom  this 
point  the  lecture  went  on  to  sbow  ibe  bearing 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  of  whet  bad 
already  been  said. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

FBI-PAT.  J  Pur  artt.   1W, 

THE     CONCORD     SCHOOL. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy  ends  today.  It  has  set  up 
Aristotle  this  year  si  Its  golden  oalf,  the 
grent  divinity  to  be  worshipped  at  lu  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  and  bas 
plistered  him  over  nfresh  with  the  praise 
of  his  modern  dinciples.  It  la  difficult  to 
be  tbe  close  students  of  such  a  thinker 
when  the  thermometer  Is  up  among  the 
nlnatles.  Aristotle  Is  a  dead  pagan  In  such 
an  atmosphere.  The  Concord  philosophers 
have  not  revived  him.  Rome  good  work 
has  been  done ;  some  good  lectures  bnv© 
been  given  on  points  about  Aristotle's 
writings  and  ideas  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
treatment  of  the  great  Grcclnn  does  not 
seem  M  have.mnde  much  Impression  or 
have  boon  adequate  lo  the  occasion.  It 
has  been  the  sideshows  which  have  at- 
tracted rooet  attention.  Greek  literature 
and  Elizabethan  literature  have  divided  tbe 
attention  of  the  philosophers.     Bat  when 


you  ask  the  question,  "What  does  all  this 
talk  amount  to  V  It  Is  difficult  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  Dr.  Harris  Is  always 
delightful,  and  Prof.  Davidson,  if  not  al- 
wsys  convincing,  Is  always  brilliant  and 
fall  of  learning.  Mrs.  Howe  never  falls 
to  command  tbe  situation.  Her  lecture  on 
Arlfttopbanes,  as  It  is  reported,  must  bare 
been  the  moat  Interesting  lecture  of  the 
seats  oil. 

Tbe  fault  that  one  must  find  with  this 
school  is  that  it  is  not  serious  enough  for 
what  it  undertakes  to  do.  The  students 
of  philosophy  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
anything  tbat  Is  accomplished  In  tbe 
higher  thin  sing,  and  tbe  lectures  on  Aris- 
totle will  do  something  toward  brtnginff  the 
Greek  dialectician  forward  Hi  American 
life.  Bo  far  so  good;  but  tbe  Cosvaefd 
school  la  neither  the  one  thing  nor  tbe 
other.  It  la,  as  the  Eagltaaanaa  likes  hie 
beer,  "half  and  half.''  It  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  the  gentler  sex  and  resorts  to  Hi- 
erarr  discussions,  when  It  ought  to  attract 
the  speculative  philosophers  of  tbe  eon- 
try  ttnd  be  a  wrestling  place  of  the  (ianta 
of  tbe  earth.  Not  to  alight  the  really 
good  work  of  the  present  eeaaon, 
what  hat  there  been  about  it  to 
attract  Prof.  Watson  from  Toronto,  or 
Prof.  Alexander  from  Prtoooton,  or 
Prof.  Palmer  from  Harvard  1  If  the  Con- 
cord school  la  lntoo'tee'  to  do  anything  for 
the  promotion  o.  '*juoeopny  In  the  United 
Btates,  it  seems  as  If  tbe  tendency  of  IDs 
present  management  was  cot,  beat  eauoav 
lated  to  secure  this  end.  It  yearly  dis- 
c usees  some  great  writer  In  literature  or 
philosophy,  and  this  It  well ;  bat  this  is  not 
original  work.  It  is  simply  threshing 
straw,  over  again  and  again.  It  has  been 
the  regret  of  many  that  the  Oonoord  school 
bat  seemed  to  relapse  Into  tbe  chipper  of 
a  ooterte,  instead  of  taking  on  the  prcpor- 
tloaa  of  a  true  academy  of  philosophy,  ha 
which  the  men  of  widely  dtf erlng  views 
should  come  in  contact  with  one  another 
and  discuss  questions  at  first  hand.  The 
.Tbo  have  done  the  cble  part 
talking  (lurbaar  the  preseut  season 
i  been  Dr.  UaTOs,  Krof.  Davidson,  Mr. 
.inborn  and  Mr.  Mead  ;  but  what  are  they 
ainoug  the  whole  body  of  philosophical 
students  in  America?  What  incentive 
bare  they  put  forth  to  induco  tbe- philo- 
sophical thinkers  of  tbe  country  to  assem- 
ble In  Concord  and  endure  the  roasting  of 
body  to  w,  deb.  one  Li  subjected  In  that  hot 
little  villa;  lu  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year. 

Grateful  as  we  should  be  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  this  year  (and  the 
Herald  has  been  lavish  of  space  with  an 
unusually  accurate  report),  what  it  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  work  of  the 
school  beyond  the  hour  or  two's  diversion 
over  tbe  lectures  of  the  day  t  What  man 
with  any  serious  purpose  in  life  hat  any 
time  to  waste  over  what  somebody  thinks 
Arlstotl6  ousuPVj'bave  thought  orssld? 
There  Is  a  place  for  the  Concord  school.  If 
It  will  grapple  with  the  present  questions 
In  philosophy  as  they  are  expressed  tn  life, 
and  if  Its  managers  will  take  a  broader 
position  toward  the  thought  which  la 
operating  in  men's  minds;  and  whenever 
it  has  undertaken  this  sort  of  work  tbe  re- 
sponse has  been  instant  and  hearty  to  its 
demands.  It  is  too  Important  as  a  centre 
of  much  thought,  which  has  no  other  out- 
let beyond' ita  scant  opportunity  through 
the  monthly  reviews,  to  be  under  the  re- 
strictions of  those  who  teem  to  wish  that 
it  shall  be  limply  the  mouthpiece  of  their 
own  conviction*.  At  a  ooterte  of  s  few 
bright  men  engaged  in  literary  studies,  it 
hat  no  future,  but  as  the  arena  for  free 
philosophical  dUcassloD  it  should  have 
special  attraction  for  our  beet  thinkers  In 
the  field  of  philosophy,  sociology  and  reli- 
gion. 
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reasonably  be  hoped  for,  and  happy  is  be 
who  has  even  one.  Tbip  conception  m  quite 
contrary  to  that  of  our  modern  political 
world,  where,  if  we  may  believe  a  recent  ac- 
count in  the  Transcript  of  a  dinner  given  to 
a  newly  installed  public  official,  one  hundred 
persons,  "nearly  all  intimate  friends,"  hon- 
ored the  happy  recipient!  Political  friend- 
ships, however,  are  not  claimed  to  be  akin 
with  Platonic  affections,  their  permanence 
being  in  right  proportion  with  the  length  of 
the  party  administration  rather  than  with  a 
mutual  desire  for  the  good. 

Aristotle's  view    also  supposed  deliberate 
choice,  resulting  in  a  settled  condition  of  the 
mind,  as  apart  from  any  element  of  passion. 
The    word  from   which   the  term  friendship 
sprang  means  "dearness."    It  was  different 
from  trot,  which  meant  the  unworthy  pas- 
eion,  and  from  sympathy  or  general  affection 
for  one's  acquaintances.     It  was  the   highest 
conception  to  which  the  Greek  attained.    In 
our  day  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  sympa- 
thetic marriage,  which  in  its  ideal  form  may 
be  said  to  combine   all   that  this  friendship 
presupposed,  with  an  added  and  indefinable 
element,  called   forth  only  by  a  difference  in 
sex,  and  which  causes  the   relation  to  be  sa- 
credly exclusive  and  of  a  nature   still  more 
dear.    One  might,  for  instance,  havo  more 
than  one  true  friend,  but  only  one  true  hus- 
band or  wife.     Love  chooses  one  companion 
out  of  the   whole  world   who' shall  be  m»st 
dear.     The    true    love    Includes    friendship 
and  transcends  it.     It  is  friendship  glorified. 
The  Greek  neglected  marriage  and  exalted 
friendship.    The  present  ideal  is  to  perfect 
the  former  and  yet  make  the  latter  possible. 
A  happily  married  man   or  woman  need  not 
on  that  account  be  debarred  from  friendship 
with  another  than  the  chosen  partner.    Men 
liavo  generally  recognized   this,  but  women 
leas  frequently.    This  maybe  because  they 
love  more  intensely  as  a  rule,  and  when  hap- 
pily  married   desire   nothing   besides,    but 
it    is    not    wholly    this.      In    the  past  the 
position   of    woman  has  rendered  it  Impos- 
sible for  her  to    secure  or    to    enjoy    this 
relation.    She  has  been  kept  in  seclusion, 
discouraged   from   developing   the   qualities 
which  are  essential  to  friendship,  and  if  she 
were  even  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  real  love,  it 
was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  While 
women  were  sold  and  bartered,  seized  as 
prisoners  of  war,  kept  in  harems  or  In  polyg- 
amous relations,  or  at  best  made  wives  for 
political  •  considerations,   there   was     little 
opportunity  for  them  to  become   anything 
more  than a  instruments  for  men's  lusts.    As 
they  have  gradually  arisen   from  this  degra- 
dation more  , and  more,  their  capability  for 
friendship  comes  to  be  as  apparent  as  their 
always  recognized  capability  for  love.    And 
it  is  through  this  very  capability  for  unselfish 
love  that  woman  has  risen  herself  and  helped 
man  to  arise  to  a  state  of  purification  of  the 
affections  where  friendship  and  love  in  their 
highest  sense  are  alike  possible. 

The  highest  because  the  most  difficult  form 
cf  friendship  is  that  between  a  man  and  a 
woman.  In  such  a  relation  lies  the  promise 
of  that  time  when  sex  shall  not  be  a  barrier 
to  perfect  freedom  between  all  baman  beings. 
It  Is  only  when  a  man  can  look  upon  a  wo- 
man as  a  human  being  like  himself,  and 
when  she  can  so  regard  him,  that  friendship 
is  possible  between  them.  The  fact  of  sex  must 
Ik;  ignored,  forgotten.  Then  that  intellectual 
companionship  dependent  on  what  Aristotle 
justly  terms  a  mutual  seeking  of  the  good 
will  become  a  fact.  There  are  only  a  few 
persons  who  have  been  able  yet  to  forget  sex 
when  meeting  socially  together.  When  the 
many  can  do  so  there  will  be  friendships 
dependent  on  mutual  helpfulness,  without 
regard  to  sex.  The  coquette  will  then  be 
eliminated,  Mrs.  Grundy  will  find  far  less  to 
occupy  herself  with,  and  love,  when  it  comes, 
will  come  spontaneously.  Friendship,  too, 
will  not  be  limited  by  sex.  Similarity  of 
taste  and  thought,  mutual  striving  toward 
the  highest,  and  a  finding  in  each  other  of 
that  which  is  helpful  In  the  highest 
Reuse,  will  be  the  only  considerations. 
As  with  every  other  question  concerning 
the  sexes,  this  dependa  for  its  solution  on 
the  uplifting  of  women.  Equality  is  truly 
an  essential  of  friendship,  as  Aristotle  said, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  those  men  who 
believe  that  women  are  their  equals  who  are 
capable  of  this  relation,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  women  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  assert  this  equality  are  the  ones  who  can 
best  reciprocate. 

The  "Platonic  love"  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
highest  conception  they  had  reached  of  a 
human  relation.  It  presupposed  a  lore  of 
the  lovable  and  worthy,  and  an  equality  be- 
tween the  parties.  So  far  as  it  went  it  wai 
beautiful   and   good,   and    Its   counterpart. 
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our  sympathetic  or  true  marriage,  is  an  ideal 
lore  to  be  hoped  and  strived  for,  along  with 
he  sister,  friendship.  Bat  there  is  a  form  of 
lore  higher  than  any  of  these,  not  dependent 
on  equality  or  lovebleness  but  Including  In  its 
embrace  the  unlovely  and  the  unworthy  and 
the  unequal.  This  Is  the  Christian  charity, 
or  brotherly  love,  a  love  unknown  in  its  per- 
fection to  the  ante-Christian  world.  Tb> 
Christian  conception  of  God  is  of  a  being 
whose  nature  1b  eternal  love  of  this  perfect 
kind,  a  stooping  of  thl  higher  down  to  the 
lower  and  helping  It  to  rise.  Human  charity 
is  a  reflection  of  this  love,  and  in  imitating 
Bis  nature  man  finds  his  true  vocation. 
Charity  sees  the  lovable  Image  of  God  exist- 
ing  In  embryo  in  the  vilest  man,  and  goat 
down  into  the  depths  to  help  the  soul  to  rise 
out  of  its  bondage.  And  the  uniting  and  in- 
spiring bond  between  the  God  whose  nature 
is  love  and  the  human  being  who  sees  that 
this  is  so  and  strives  to  imitate  it  is  the  his- 
torical Christ,  the  perfect  manifestation  of 
this  love.  Christ  showed  what  the  nature  of 
God  is ;  he  taught  us  to  know  love  through 
loving  him,  and  gave  us  our  work  for  eterni- 
ty. Christianity  la  the  religion  of  love,  and 
so  the  true  religion,  for  there  is  no  higher 
principle. 

A  religion  which'  does  not  find  love  as 
the  characteristic  of  Its  God  will  not 
find  it  an  animating  principle  of  the  world. 
Only  those  peoples  who  see  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple as  a  God  who  "so  loved  the  world  that 
he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son"  have  held 
charity  as  the  end  of  living.  The  Christian 
tries  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin  as  Christ 
lias  shown  him  how  to  do,  in  revealing  to 
him  this  vocation  as  the  nature  of  God,  aud, 
consequently,  his  real  nature.  The  Christian 
God  is  the  only  one  whose  nature  presup- 
poses brotherly  love  as  the  ruliug  nature. 
By  revealing  himself  to. man  as  this  supreme 
love,  iie  has  drawu  near  to  us,  and  is  no 
longer  a  vague,  unapproachable  power,  with 
ue  point  of  union  with  ourselves.  Wherever 
the  love  of  humanity  is  the  ruling  motive 
with  man,  there  is  a  peiception  of  the  true 
God.  And  in  so  far  as  one  practises  charity, 
he  is  a  Christian,  whether  he  has  ceme  to 
acknowledge  the  historical  Christ  or  not. 

In  the  gud  of  the  Orient  the  ele- 
ment of  love  is  lacking.  He  is  conceived  as 
a  being  above  the  consciousness  of  man  and 
having  nothing  in  common  with  us.  He 
does  not  approach  man,  nor  ean  he  approach 
him.  There  is  no  love  between  him  and 
man,  He  ha*  not  revealed  himself,  but  is 
forever  sitting  iua  silent,  self-contemplation, 
far  above  the  world  and  indifferent  to  it.  As 
ho  is  the  source  of  being,  however,  man  must 
return  to  hiuj,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must 
become  as  like  as  possible  to  hiiu.  This  can 
be  done  by  practising  the  annulling  of  all 
those  distinctions  which  enter  into  self-con- 
sciousness aud  reaching  gradually  a  state  of 
pasivity  or  Nirvana  when  the  man  is  become 
worthy  to  be  absorbed  again  In  the  one  vast 
negation.  It  becomes  the  object  of  lite,  not 
to  conquer  selfishness  in  an  absorbing  love 
of  others,  as  the  Christian  aims  to  do,  bnt  to 
conquer,  not  by  selfishness  bnt  self-hood.'to 
annul  individuality  and  stultify  that  person- 
ality which  in  this  view  Is  a  defect,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is,  the  symbol  of  our  likeness  to 
the  Creator.  Man  must  get,  says  the  Oriental 
philosophy,  as  nearly  as  possible  above  seif- 
cousciousnesB.  But  since  self -consciousness  in 
its  perfection  is  the  highest  state  possible, 
as  the  reason  knows  (though  the  imagination 
may  seize  upon  any  vagary  and  make  It  a 
dogma),  to  get  above  it  Is  impossible,  and 
the  attempt  results  only  In  annulling  it  or  In 
becoming  unconscious.  The  Oriental  God  la 
snch  an  unconscious  being,— unconscious  of 
mankind  as  of  himself, — and  by  contemplat- 
ing unconsciousness  and  trying  to  become  in- 
different, will  man  perfect  himself  ?  "One 
to  one  art  shame  and  fame,"  sings  Emerson's 
Brahma,  and  the  Brahmin  does  his  best  to 
reach  that  beautiful  state  where  good  and 
evil  are  equally  indifferent  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  can  soar  Into  the  empyrean.  The  re- 
sult is  abstraction  In  thought,  self-contem- 
plation, vagary  to  any  extent  that  the  on- 
curbed  imagination  may  lead,  aad  a  Anal 
Hell-satisfied  content  attitude  toward  all 
things,  both  good  aud  bad,  which,  If  logically 
carried  out,  stultifies  the  desire  to  help  man. 
kind  in  charity,  and  Is  the  denial  of  broth- 
erly love. 

This  Is  not  saying  that  charity  was  not 
practised  by  the  Orientals  of  old.  Man's  true 
nature  as  the  child  of  a  loving  God,  not  an 
abstraction,  has  always  struggled  to  assart 
itself,  even  in  the  midst  of  false  philosophies 
The  truth  is  partially  revealed  here  and 
there  In  early  history,  but  never  folly  re- 
vealed till  the  coming  of  Christ  to  assure  a* 
us  of  God's  true  nature.    The  modern  world 


is  steeped  in  Christianity.  Whether  it  call 
itself  agnostic,  atheist,  poelttviat,  monlst, 
theosophist  or  ego-thelst,  In  so  tar  as  It  prac- 
tices brotherly  love  it  Is  Christian. 

The  Christian  is  the  true  religion  alio,  bo- 
cause  It  elves  the  only  standpoint  from 
which  all  possible  evil  can  be  turned  to 
good.  As  the  revealed  nature  of  Its  God  It 
to  stoop  down  to  save  the  very  lowest,  so  the 
religion  tbat  follows  the  lead  of  Christ  give* 
salvation  from  sin  to  all.  It  is  the  eternal 
vocation  of  man  to  help  those  deeper  1st 
sin  than  be  to  arise  oat  of  their  sin,  and 
this  he  does  by  the  exercise  of  that  God- 
like love  which  Ohrist  has  revealed  to 
him.  This  Is  the  missionary  spirit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  it,  as  there  Is 
no  limiting  God's  love.  It  is  the 
animating  spirit  which  unites  sn  one 
brotherhood  all  who  are  filled  with  it,  and 
makes  the  invisible  Church,  composedjof  all 
people,  in  all  worlds,  of  all  time,  who  follow 
Christ  in  deed.  The  intervention  of  death 
can  be  no  bar  to  tins   vocation,  and    conset 
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quently  no  bar  to  the  saving  of  souls,  for  if 
death  were  a  pet  door  beyond  which  no  one 
could  arise  from  sin  (and  there  were  "no 
probation  after  death/'  as  we  falsely  hear 
today),  man  would  lose  his  vocation  at  death. 
Bis  highest  nature  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  be,  as  all  beings  of  God,  would  no  longer 
exist.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  denies  immor- 
tality. But,  indeed,  it  denies  the  existence 
of  God  also,  for  it  denies  the  eternal  love  of 
God,  and  since  this  is  his  nature,  to  deny 
that  is  to  deny  him.  The  missionary  spirit 
is  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  Is  eternally  loving,  and  to  deny  the  Holy 
Spirit  eternal  opportunity  for  expression  in 
the  soul'is  to  deny  the  essential  nature  and 
existence  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  an  irony 
of  belief!  It  prevents  progress,  promotes 
selfishness  and  exclusiveness  and  fear,  and, 
in  the  end,  denies  God,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality, the  dearest  heritages  of  mankind. 
Negating  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  the 
eternally  loving,   It  is  essentially   otherwise. 

H.    R.   1. 
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ALCOTT  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


AT     THE 


Concord    School    of    Philosophy, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  18S8. 


A  Special  Session  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  will  be 
held  at  the  Hillside  Chapel  in  Concord,  Saturday,  June  16,  com- 
mencing at  io  A.  M.     The  public  are  invited. 

The  order  of  services  will  be  as  follows: 

MORNING   SESSION. 

io        A.  M.     Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Bush,  of  Concord. 
10.15  A.  M.     Biographical    Address   by    F.    B.    SANBORN,    of 
Concord. 

1 1  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.     Remarks  and  Reminiscences  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boston, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  of  Bo'ston, 

George  B.  Bartlett,  of  Concord, 

Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  of  Concord, 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  HEDGE,  of  Cambridge, 

B.  Marston  Watson,  of  Plymouth, 

W.  L.  Garrison,  of  Boston, 

JOHN  Albee.  of  New  Castle,  N.  H., 
and  others. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  P.  M.  The  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Alcott,  by  WILLIAM  T. 
Harris,  of  Concord, 

3.30  to  5  P.  M.     Remarks  or  Letters  by 

Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  S.  T.  D.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  York, 
Daniel  Ricketson,  of  New  Bedford, 
and  others. 

There  will  be  no  other  Session  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy the  present  Summer. 

W.  T.  Harris, 
S.  H.  Emery,  Jr., 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary. 
Concord,  June  2.  1SS8. 


